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TH  E  laft  impreffion  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  which 
was  printed  in  three  volumes  odtavo,  having  been  long  fold  off,  and  there  being 
yet  a  demand  for  the  book,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  publish  this, 
which  is  abridged  from  the  feventh  edition  in  folio.  But  at  the  time  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  the  prefs,  feveral  noblemen  (for  whofe  judgment  the  author  had  the 
higheft  regard)  dehred  it  might  be  printed  in  one  volume  in  quarto,  as  they  were  of 
opinion  it  would  be  more  eligible  than  feveral  volumes  in  octavo  j  becaufe  the  references 
from  the  E nglijh  names  to  the  Latin ,  or  the  former  titles  of  the  plants,  which  are  here 
referred  to  thofe  given  by  Lhinaeus ,  would  frequently  occafion  the  turning  from  one 
volume  to  another,  which  when  included  in  one  volume  would  be  avoided.  This 
advice  foon  determined  the  author  to  print  it  in  the  manner  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
publick. 

In  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  author  has  been  very  careful  not  to  omit  any  of 
the  ufeful  articles  which  are  in  the  folio  edition ;  and  it  is  only  the  fpeculative  parts, 
which  are  either  abridged  or  wholly  omitted.  The  Latin  titles  to  each  plant  are  here 
preferved,  as  being  the  moft  authentick,  and  therefore  the  more  univerfally  known ; 
to  which  are  added  the  Englifi  names :  but  where  there  are  old  Englijh  names  to 
plants,  by  which  they  are  more  generally  known  among  gardeners  and  others,  who  have 
not  made  botany  their  fludy,  the  author  has  chofen  to  adopt  them,  rather  than  to 
render  the  Latin  titles  into  Englijh.  The  fynonymous  titles  which  were  added  to 
the  plants  in  the  lafi  folio  edition  are  here  omitted,  that  the  work  might  not  be 
too  large. 

The  Latin  titles  of  the  plants  are  taken  from  Dr.  Linnaeus's,  Species  of  Plants ,  as  far 
as  they  are  mentioned  by  that  author ;  but  there  being  many  plants  now  cultivated  in 
the  Englijh  gardens,  which  are  not  inferted  in  his  works,  the  author  has  given  names 
to  fuch  as  either  are  not  to  be  found  in  Linnaeus ,  or  where  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
great  botanift  has  not  feen  the  plants  growing,  and  therefore  may  have  miiiaken  them. 

Moft  of  the  writers  on  botany  before  Linnaeus  have  been  fond  of  enumerating  the 
varieties  of  plants,  and  feveral  of  them  have  put  down  varieties  for  different  fpecies, 
which  had  much  confufed  the  fcience;  but  Linnaeus,  to  avoid  this,  has  too  frequently 
gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  having,  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  put  down  three  or 
four  different  fpecies,  as  one  and  the  fame  plant.  The  only  method  to  afeertain  the 
fpecies,  is  by  long  cultivating  them  from  feeds ;  for  when  plants  conflantly  keep  their 
difference  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  growing  from  feeds,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
are  diftindt  fpecies. 
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The  defcription  of  the  fpecies  (the  author  believing  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  didinguifli 
fuch  plants  as  have  great  refemblance  to  others)  is  here  continued,  but  thefe  are  as  much 
abridged  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit ;  the  particulars  only  being  inlerted  in 
which  their  chief  difference  confids,  and  in  every  genus  where  there  are  remarkable 
varieties  worthy  notice,  thefe  are  mentioned  ;  became  many  of  them  are  the  greateffc 
ornaments  to  the  flower  garden. 

In  treating  of  fruits,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enumerate  their  varieties  ;  for  as  moil 
of  the  choice  forts  have  been  improved  by  culture,  the  omitting  the  titles  by  which 
they  are  commonly  known  among  gardeners,  would  be  edeemed  an  unpardonable  fault 
in  a  work  of  this  kind;  but  in  enumerating  them,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  enlarge  the 
book,  by  long  accounts  of  fruits,  many  of  which  deferve  to  be  banifhed  the  gardens  of 
fuch  as  have  a  delicate  palate  :  therefore,  the  author  has  only  recommended  the  bed  of 
each  fort  which  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  directions  alfo  given,  as  to  their 
choice,  with  the  method  of  cultivating  them  thro’  their  different  dages,  are  fuch  as  by 
long  experience  he  has  found  to  fucceed  bed;  and  he  is  very  certain,  that  whoever  follows 
thefe  directions,  will,  in  a  courfe  of  twenty  years,  find  his  advantage  in  it,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  fuccefs  of  fome  late  projects  for  five  or  fix  years. 

The  rules  likewife  for  the  management  of  all  the  efculent  plants  which  are 
cultivated  in  th e.  EngltJJj  gardens,  are  fuch  as  are  now  obferved  by  thofe  who  are  bell; 
drilled  in  the  art  of  gardening;  and  where  any  late  improvement  has  been  made  in 
thefe  articles,  they  are  carefully  noticed  :  as  alfo  the  cultivation  of  fome  roots  in  the  open 
fields,  which  of  late  years  have  been  greatly  extended  in  England ,  and  been  found  of 
very  conflderable  benefit  as  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle ;  as  in  thofe  years  when  there  has 
been  a  fcarcity  of  the  ufual  food,  a  fupply  of  thefe  roots  has  been  of  the  greateft 
advantage  to  fuch  as  had  dore  of  cattle  to  maintain.  Turneps  have  been  long  cultivated 
in  England  as  winter  fodder  for  cattle,  and  fince  their  cultivation  has  been  better  known 
in  the  difiant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  greatly  improved  edates ;  but  feafons 
frequently  happening  in  which  thefe  fail,  every  prudent  perfon  fhould  endeavour  to 
have  a  fupply  in  cafe  of  accident.  Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  two  other  roots 
has  been  introduced  in  fome  parts  of  England,  which  have  fully  anfwered  this  purpofe ; 
thefe  are  Carrots  and  Parfneps,  two  of  the  mod  valuable  roots  for  fattening  of  cattle  yet 
known  :  one  acre  of  either  of  thefe  will  do  more  than  three  acres  of  Turneps,  fuppofing 
each  crop  equally  good;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  cattle  that  will  not  prefer  them  to  other 
food  :  but  for  fwine,  they  are  much  better  than  any  other  fudenance,  and  the  pork  fatted 
with  them  the  bed.  Another  ule  has  been  made  of  thefe  roots,  which  is  the  feeding 
of  deer  in  parks  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  herbage; 
by  this  method  the  deer  have  been  kept  drong  and  found,  and  fo  have  been  fat 
at  lead  a  month  fooner  than  ufual.  The  culture  of  both  thefe  roots  is  here  fully 
treated  of,  with  the  method  of  preferving  them  through  the  winter  for  ufe;  and  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  perfons  who  have  land  proper  for  their  growth  would  extend 
their  culture. 

The  bed  indruCtions  for  improving,  natural  padures  are  alfo  here  given,  with  proper 
dire&ions  for  laying  down  land  which  has  been  in  tillage,  fo  as  to  obtain  as  good  fward 
as  that  of  natural  meadows ;  and  likewife  how  to  manage  and  improve  artificial  padures, 
which  is  a  part  of  hufbandry  with  which  the  common  farmers  are  little  acquainted, 
though  an  article  which  deferves  their  greated  attention.  The  different-methods  of  im¬ 
proving  up-land,  water-meadows  and  padures,  are  alfo  here  included ;  the  whole  col¬ 
lected  from  fever al  years  experience,,  *md  not  from  theory,  therefore  the  author  can  with 
fafefcy  recommend  them. 
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In  the  articles  relating  to  Corn  of  all  forts,  as  alfo  in  the  culture  of  pulfe,  and  other 
plants,  which  are  fown  in  the  open  fields,  feveral  improvements  are  here  men¬ 
tioned,  fome  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  be  eafily  introduced,  fo  as  to  bec  ome 
general;  but  however,  as  there  is  a  fpirit  for  improvements  of  this  kind  among  perfons 
of  rank,  it  may  be  hoped  if  they  begin  the  practice,  their  example  may  excite  an  emu¬ 
lation  in  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to  follow  them. 

As  the  Timber  of  this  nation  is  truly  fuppofed  its  bulwark,  fo  the  cultivation,  im¬ 
provement,  and  prefervation  of  it,  are  of  the  utmofi:  confequence  to  the  publick  ;  yet  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  this  has  not  been  fo  properly  attended  to  as  it  fliould  have  been, 
and  especially  by  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  publick  Timber  has  been  entrufled;  this 
therefore  fliould  roufe  fuch  as  have  large  eflates,  to  find  out  methods  for  fupplying  the 
nation  with  this  valuable  commodity,  which  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  expence,  where 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  firft  planting,  and  the  after-management  of  Woods :  in  thefe 
articles  the  author  hopes  his  directions  will  be  found  ferviceable  to  all  fuch  as  have  in¬ 
clinations  and  abilities  to  fet  about  this  work. 

The  directions  here  given  for  propagating  all  forts  of  flowers  being  very  full,  it  is 
prefumed  here  will  be  found  fufficient  inftruCtion  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  improve  thefe 
beauties;  the  choice  of  foils  and  fituations  for  the  flower-garden,  and  alfo  for  the  nurfery 
to  raife  foreft-trees,  fruit-trees  and  flirubs,  is  included  under  their  feveral  titles,  whereby 
thofe  who  have  but  little  experience  may  foon  learn  the  methods  of  their  culture. 

As  the  author  has  been  careful  in  this  Abridgement,  he  hopes  it  will  meet  with  the 
fame  favourable  reception  from  the  publick  as  his  former  works ;  for  which  he  thinks  he 
cannot  better  teftify  his  gratitude,  than  by  endeavouring,  to  the  utmofi:  of  his  abilities, 
to  promote  the  pleafant  and  ufeful  art  of  Gardening. 
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BELE  Tree.  See  Populus. 

ABIES,  Town.  Pinus,  Lift.  Gen.  Plant.  956. 
The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Characters  of  this  genus  are. 

There  are  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
tree  ;  the  male  flowers  have  empalements  of  four  leaves ,  with - 
tut  petals,  many  famina,  and  naked  fummits.  The  female  flow- 
#rs,  which  are  collected  in  a  fcaley  cone ,  each  fcale  covering 
two  flowers,  having  neither  petals  or  flamina,  with  one  poin- 
tal,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  winged  nut.  The  dflingui/hing 
character  of  this  genus,  is  the  leaves  arifing  flngly  from  their 
hafe ;  whereas  the  Pines  have  two  or  more  arifing  from  the 
fame  point. 

The  Fir  has  always  been  feparated  from  the  Pine  trees, 
by  all  the  writers  on  Botany  before  Dr.  Linnaeus,  and  were 
generally  diftinguilhed  therefrom,  by  their  leaves  being 
roduced  fingly  on  the  branches  ;  the  leaves  of  the  Pines 
eing  produced  by  pairs,  threes,  or  fives,  out  of  fheaths 
which  furround  their  bafe.  And  as  this  diitindtion  is  now 
well  known  among  the  nurfery  gardeners,  fo  it  is  much 
better  to  keep  them  feparate,  than  to  join  them  with  the 
Cedar  of  Libanus,  and  Larch  tree  to  the  Pine,  as  the  dodor 
has  done,  making  them  of  one  genus. 

The  following  Species  are  now  in  the  Englijh  gardens ; 

1 .  Abies  foliis  emarginatis,  fubtus  glaucis,  flrobilis  e red/ is 
fcfJU'ibus.  The  Silver  or  Yew-leaved  Fir. 

2.  Abies  foliis  fubulatis  mucronatis  utrinque  difpofltis,  flro¬ 
bilis  pendentibus.  The  Spruce  or  Norway  Fir,  fometimes 
called  the  Pitch  tree. 

3.  Abies  foliis  fubulatis  fubtus  glaucis,  utrinque  difpofltis, 
fly  chilis  uncialibus  laxis  utrinque  difpofltis.  The  imall  coned 
American  Spruce  Fir. 

4.  Abies  foliis  fubemarginatis,  fubtus  glaucis,  utrinque  dif¬ 
pofltis,  flrobilis  uncialibus  laxis.  The  white  Spruce  Fir  of 
forth  America,  called  Newfoundland  Spruce. 

5.  Abies  foliis  fubemarginatis,  bifariam  difpofltis,  flrobilis 
fuorotundis.  The  American  Hemlock  Fir. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  thefe  trees,  which  have 
been  raifed  in  England,  from  feeds  which  came  from  North 
America  ;  bist  as  they  are  believed  to  be  only  accidental  va- 
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nations,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  foils  and  fituations, 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  put  them  down  as  different  fpecies, 
efpecially  as  feveral  of  them  have  not  as  yet  produced 
cones  in  England. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Germany , 
but  die  fineft  trees  of  this  fort,  are  growing  upon  mount 
Olympus ,  from  whence  I  have  received  fome  of  the  cones, 
which  were  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  The  Straflurgb  tur» 
pentine  is  drawn  from  this  tree.  The  wood  is  white  and 
loft,  and  therefore  not  gieatly  efleemed.  The  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead  Fir  is  fo  near  refembling  this,  as  fcarcely  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  it,  after  it  is  grown  to  a  large  fize.  The 
young  trees  have  their  leaves  growing  on  every  fide  their 
branches,  by  which  they  may  then  beeafily  known  ;  but  as 
the  trees  advance,  fo  their  leaves  become  ranged  only  o* 
two  fides  of  the  branches,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  Silver 
Fir  :  the  fhort  duration  of  this  tree  in  almolt  every  foil  and 
fituation  in  England,  has  inclined  many  perfons  to  believe  ie 
a  diftinft  fpecies ;  but  as  I  have  obferved  the  fame  trees  to 
alter  after  fome  years  growth,  fo  I  fhall  fufpend  my  judgment 
of  this  matter,  until  I  can  determine  with  greater  certainty. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  low  lands  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  as  alfo  in  many  other  parts 
of  Europe.  This  is  fometimes  titled  Abies  rubra ,  i.  e.  Red 
Fir,  which  has  given  occafion  to  fome  perfons  to  believe, 
that  the  red  deals  are  cut  from  this  fort ;  but  we  now  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  contrary,  for  they  are  cut  from  the  Scotch 
Pine,  the  wood  of  the  Spruce  Fir  being  white.  The  young 
branches  of  this  Fir  are  ufed  to  make  Spruce  Beer  in  Germany , 
and  from  thence  had  the  title  of  Spruce  Fir. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  from  whencethecones  have  been  brought  to  England . 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fhorter  than  thof'e  of  the  Spiuee 
Fir,  but  are  in  fliape  like  them,  their  underfide  being  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour,  the  cones  are  loofe,  and  about  au 
inch  in  length. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
the  inhabitants  make  three  forts  of  it,  by  the  titles  of  Black, 
White,  and  Red  Spruce.  In  England,  thefe  are  mollly  known 
by  the  tide  of  Newfoundland  Fir,  bccaufe  many  of  their  . 

A  cones 
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'  cones  have  been  brought  from  thence ;  but  the  trees  are 
found  growing  in  molt  parts  of  North  America.  The  Black 
Spruce  grows  commonly  in  fwamps  and  bogs,  and  rarely 
rifes  to  a  great  height.  The  White  Spruce  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  mountains  and  higher  lands,  where  it  grows  to 
a  large  fize  :  and  in  the  gardens  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyle  at  Whitton ,  near  Hourt/low ,  there  are  fome  noble 
trees  of  this  fort,  which  are  not  more  than  thirty- fix  years 
growth  from  feed^.  By  the_differen.ce  in  the  grovyth  J>f  this 
and  the  Black  Spruce,  we  may  readily  fuppofe  them  to  be 
different  fpecies;  but  upon  examining,  the.old  branches  with 
their  cones,  they  approach  fo  near  as  to  give  fufpicion  of 
their  being  only  varieties.  The  red  fort,  as  it  is  called  in 
America ,  1  believe  to  be  the  fame  with  the  third  ;  for  the 
young  plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  the  feeds  brought  to 
England  by  that  title,  are  at  prefent  fo  like  the  third  fort, 
as  not  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  them. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  tlie  fame  country  ;  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  I  am  informed  it  grows 
to  be  a  very  large  tree  ;  but  in  England  the  branches  fpread 
wide  every  way,  fo  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  trees 
ever  arriving  to  any  confldeiable  height.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  fhort,  and  fhaped  very  like  thofe  of  the  Yew  tree  ; 
they  are  ranged  on  two  fides  of  the  branches  only,  fo  they 
appear  flat,  like  thofe  of  the  Silver  Fir,  but  are  of  a  pale 
green  on  both  fides.  The  cones  are  fmal],  loofe,  and 
roundifh.  What  fort  of  wood  this  tree  affords  I  cannot  fay, 
having  never  feen  any  trees  of  a  lize  fit  to  cut  down. 

From  moft  of  thefe  Firs,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  collect  a  clear  fragrant  turpentine,  which  they  life  for 
curing  green  wounds  ;  and  the  phyficians  there  make  great 
ufe  of  it  internally  :  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  what  • 
is  now  fold  under  the  title  of  balm  of  Gilead  in  England,- 
is  this  turpentine. 

All  the  forts  of  Fir  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  the  time  • 
for  fowins  them  is  about  the  middle  of  March  when  the 
feafon  is  mild,  otherwife  it  had  better  be  deferred  till  the 
end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  feeds 
which  are  preferved  in  their  cones  wdl  keep  good,  much 
longer  than  thofe  which  are  taken  out  ;  but  the  cones  of 
the  Silver  and  B  1m  of  Gilead  Firs  generally  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  fo  that  if  they 
are  not  carefully  watched,  and  gathered  at  that  time,  the 
feeds  will  be  loll.  The  cones  of  all  the  forts  of  Fir 
open  with  more  eafe  than  thofe  of  the  Pines,  and  require  but 
little  trouble  to  get  out  their  feeds.  If  they  are  fpread  on 
a  cloth  bef  re  a  fire  for  a  few  hours,  their  fcaies  will  open, 
and  emit  the  feeds. 

:  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick 
with :  the  fame  earth;  thefe  fhould  be  placed  to  an  eaft  af- 
pe£l,  where  they  may  have  the  fun  till  eleven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  earth,  it  fhould  be 
fhaded  with  mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day:  for  when  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
will  dry  fo  fall  (efpecially  in  dry  feafons)  as  tohinderthe  feeds 
from  vegetating ;  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  if 
they  are  not  fereened  from  the  fun,  many  of  them  will  be 
foon  deftroyed.  The  feeds  mull  be  carefully  guarded  a- 
gainft  mice  and  birds,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear ;  for  as  they  thrufl 
up  the  cover  of  the  feeds  on  their  top,  fo  the  birds  in  peck¬ 
ing  off  thefe  covers,  will  deflroy  the  young  plants ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fureft  method  is  to  cover  them  with  nets  until  the 
plants  have  thrown  off  their  hulks,  and  expanded  their 
feed  leaves,  foon  after  which  they  will  be  out  of  danger. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  thefe  places  where  the  feeds 
were  fown  till  the  following  fpring,  provided  they  are  not 
Hinted  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  ground,  or  any  other  caufe  ;  if 


fo,  they  had  better  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  new  beds, 
about  the  beginning  of  'July  ;  but  this  mull  be  done  with 
great  care,  obfervir.g  to  raife  the  plants  with  a  trowel,  fo 
as  to  preferve  their  roots  as.  entire  as  poffible,  and  to  plant 
them,  again  immediately,  otherwife  their  tender  fibres  will 
foon  become  dry  when  expofed  to  the  air  at  this  feafon,  and 
the  plants  thereby  deftroyed.  The  dillance  for  planting  thefe 
young  plants  fiiould  be  four  inches  row  from  row,  and  about 
three  inches  afunder  in  the  rows :  for  as  thefe  beds  mull  be 
arched  over  with  hoops,  that  the  plants  may  be  fhaded  with 
mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  fo  tlie  clofer  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  lefs  trouble  and  expence  in  their  covering  ; 
and  as  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  thefe  beds  no  longer  than 
the  following  year,  fo  there  will  be  room  enough  for  their 
growth  during,  that  time.  Thefe  young  plants  mull  be 
carefully  weeded,  for  if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  a- 
mong  them  of  any  fize,  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
drawing  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  with  the  roots  of  the 
weeds.  If  the  feafon  proves  very  dry,  it  will  be  of  fervice 
*  to  the  plants  to  fprinkle  them  over  with  water  once  or  twice 
a  week  during  the  hot  time  of  the  year  :  but  this  (hould  be 
done  with  caution,  for  too  much  wet  will  rot  the  lhanks  of 
thefe  young  plants  and  deflroy  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  rarely  hurt  by  froll  in  winter,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  in  the  full  ground  ;  but  fuch  as  are  in  pots  or 
tubs  are  iu  more  danger,  if  they  lland  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground  ;  for  the  froll  will  penetrate  through  the  fides  of 
the  pots  or  tubs,  and  thereby  may  injure  their  roots.  There¬ 
fore  thefe  fhould  either  be  funk  into  the  ground  before 
winter,  or  fome  old  tanner’s  bark,  draw,  or  mulch,  laid 
round  the  pots  or  tubs-  to  keep  out  the  froll. 

After  the  young  plants  have  remained  in  the  feed  bed  one 
year,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  the  April  follow¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  thefe  which  were  not  tranfplanted  in  fummer 
from  the  places  where  they  were  fown,  may  lland  two  years 
in  the  beds  when  tranfplanted,  fo  they  fhould  be  allowed 
more  room  than  thofe  which  were  removed  the  preceding 
fummer.  Therefore  the  rows  may  be  from  five  to  fix  inches 
diftant,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  four  inches  afunder,  ob- 
ferving  to  treat  them  in  the  manner  before  direfted.  When 
they  have  grown  two  years  in  thefe  beds,  they  may  then 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  at 
three  feet  di  fiance,  and  in  the  rows  afoot  afunder.  The 
bell  feafon  for  removing  them  is  in  April ,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  flioot :  though  they  may,  and  often  are  tranfplant¬ 
ed  in  autumn  with  fuccels  ;  but  the  other  time  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be  rain  foon  after, 
otherwife  they  will  require  watering  once  a  week  for  about 
a  month. 

The  fmaller  thefe  trees  are  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
rema;n,  the  greater  will  be  their  progrefs,  and  they  will 
grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  are  removed  at 
a  much  greater  age  ;  but  there  are  few  perfons  who  have 
patience  to  wait  their  growth,  therefore  frequently  plant 
them  at  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  fee t,  at  which  fize  they 
will  tranfplant  better  than  moft  other  evergreen  trees ;  but 
thofe  which  arc  fo  tall,  will  require  fupport,  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  And 
if  trees  of  fuch  fizes  are  to  be  carried  to  a  diftant  place,  it 
will  be  expenfive  ;  for  unlefs  they  have  large  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  there  will  be  great  hazard  of  their  growing  ; 
and  thefe  will  require  more  water  than  young  plants :  fo 
that  upon  the  whole,  planting  of  young  trees,  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  and  lefs  expenfive.  Therefore,  where  there  are  large 
plantations  to  be  made,  planting  the  trees  very  young  is 
the  moft  eligible  ;  for  the  expence  of  cleaning  thefe  young 
plantations,  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  flaking  and  fecur- 
ing  tall  trees  :  and  the  difference  of  the  firlt  price,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  will  be  very  confidera- 
‘  ble  ; 
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Ible  ;  befide,  the  former  will  in  a  few  years  outgrow  the  lat¬ 
ter.  I  have  myfelf  made  plantations  of  Firs  of  different 
ages  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  fame  ground  ;  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  plants  of  two  or  three  years  old,  have  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  been  much  the  beft  of  any  in  the  plan¬ 
tations;  and  I  dare  fay  others,  who  have  made  the  like  ex¬ 
periment,  have  found  the  fame  fuccefs. 

In  the  choice  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  to  be  purchafed 
from  a  nurfery,  they  fhould  not  be  taken  from  good  land 
to  plant  in  a  poor  foil ;  therefore  the  better  way  is  to  pro 
cure  them  from  ground,  as  nearly  like  that  into  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  as  poflible  ;  or  if  it  is  worfe,  the  plants 
will  fucceed  better.  Indeed,  where  large  plantations  of  thefe 
trees  are  defigned,  it  is  much  the  better  way  to  make  nur- 
feries  on  the  fame  ground,  where  the  trees  fhould  be  raifed 
from  feeds  ;  for  this  will  be  a  great  faving  of  expence,  and 
as  the  diftance  will  be  fmall  to  remove  them,  fo  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding. 

But  as  the  wood  of  all  the  forts  of  Fir  yet  known,  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Pine,  fo  it  is  not  advifeable  to  make 
plantations  of  them  for  their  timber ;  therefore  they  are 
only  valuable  for  their  beauty :  fo  that  when  they  are 
planted  for  ornament,  they  fhould  be  placed  fo  far  afunder, 
as  to  admit  the  free  air  between  them,  otherwife  the  lower 
branches  will  decay,  and  render  the  trees  unfightly.  The 
great  beauty  of  thefe  trees  are  in  their  pyramidal  form,  and 
being  furnifhed  with  lateral  branches  from  about  feven  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  their  top  ;  and  thefe 
branches  fhould  be  well  garnilhed  with  leaves  :  to  obtain 
which,  the  trees  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet ;  for  when  they  are  clofer  planted,  the  under 
branches  foon  drop  their  leaves  and  decay  ;  and  if  thefe 
branches  are  taken  off,  the  trees  never  put  out  new  ones 
to  fupply  their  place.  The  unfkilful  difpofition  of  thefe 
trees,  has  brought  them  into.difrepute  with  many  perfons ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  properly  placed,  they  may  be  made 
very  ornamental  to  fine  feats. 

In  pruning  off  the  under  branches  to  the  defigned  height, 
there  rand  be  care  taken,  not  to  cut  off  too  many  branches 
at  the  fame  time  ;  one  tier  of  branches  is  full  enough  to  be 
difpiaced  in  a  year;  and  if  every  other  year  this  is  perform¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  fufficient  ;  and  by  this  gradual  method  of 
pruning,  the  trees  will  not  be  much  retarded  in  their  growth. 
The  bed  time  for  this  operation  is  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Silver  Fir  requires  a  deep  ftrong  foil,  for  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  light  ground  it  will  make  but  little  progrefs ; 
and  when  it  is  planted  in  a  fhallovv  ground,  as  foon  as  the 
roots  meet  with  obftruftion,  the  trees  generally  decay. 
The  largeft  trees  of  this  kind  which  I  have  fcen,  were 
growing  in  a  deep  loamy  foil ;  thefe  were  upwards  of  ninety 
feet  high,  and  were  furnifhed  with  branches  from  ten  feet 
above  the  ground  to  their  tops,  which  being  well  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  made  a  fine  appearance. 

The  common  Spruce  Fir  will  thrive  bed  on  the  fame  land, 
but  this  will  alfo  do  well  on  light  ground,  where  the  other 
will  make  little  progrefs,  fo  is  more  generally  planted  in 
England :  befides,  it  will  thrive  in  foils  and  in  fituations 
where  the  other  will  fcarce  live  ;  it  is  alfo  of  longer  dura¬ 
tion  in  England. 

The  third  fort  will  fucceed  bed  on  a  moid  foil,  for  in 
light  dry  ground  it  makes  but  little  progrefs,  nor  does  it 
make  a  good  appearance  where  the  foil  is  not  proper  for 
its  growth. 

The  American  Spruce  Fir  delights  in  light  moid  ground, 
where  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance  ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  room  for  their  lower 
branches  to  fpread  and  extend,  the)  will  be  garniihed  with 
them  almod  to  the  ground,  forming .tliemfelves  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  figure. 
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The  Hemlock  Fir  thrives  bed  in  a  ftrong  loamy  foil ; 
thofe  which  have  been  planted  in  light  dry  ground,  have 
made  but  little  progrefs,  efpecially  upward,  their  branches 
taking  a  lateral  pofition  :  fo  that  unlefs  the  upper  (hoot  is 
trained  to  a  dake  to  diredl  its  upright  growth,  the  leading 
flioot  will  turn  on  one  fide  and  become  flat ;  but  in  a  ftrong 
loam,  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  trees  which  have  naturally 
grown  upright.  As  there  are  none  of  thefe  trees  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  arrived  to  a  fize  fit  to  cut  down,  fo  we  know 
little  of  the  worth  of  this  wood. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  fond  of  propagating  Fir 
trees  from  cuttings,  which  if  properly  planted  will  take 
root,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  will  never  arrive  to  near  the 
fize  of  thofe  raifed  from  feeds:  they  are  alfo  never  inclined  to 
an  upright  growth,  fending  out  lateral  branches,  and  becom¬ 
ing  bulhy,  therefore  this  pradlice  is  not  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  unlefs  for  fake  of  the  multiplying  a  curious  fort,  whofe 
feeds  cannot  be  procured,  fhould  never  be  attempted  ;  nor 
fhould  the  inarching  of  one  fort  upon  another  be  pradifed 
for  the  fame  reafon  :  for  the  trees  fo  propagated  will  be  of 
flow  growth,  and  of  fhort  duration. 

ABROTANUM,  Toum.  Injl.  See  Artemifia. 

ABROTANUM  Fccmina.  See  Santolina. 
ABSINTHIUM.  See  Artemifia. 

ABRUS.  See  Glycine. 

ABUTILON,  Eourn.  Injl.  gg.  Sida,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant . 
674.  Yellow  or  Indian  Mallow.  '  • 

The  Characters  of  this  g^nus  are, 

It  hath  a  mal'uqceous  flower,  •whofe  Jlamina  and  ftyles  are 
united  at  their  haje  in  one  body ,  forming  a  fort  of  column,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Jingle  empalcment :  the  fruit  is  compofed  of  fever  a  l  capfdes , 
< which  contain  many  feeds. 

Dr.  Li  nnceus  has  joined  the  plants  of  this  genus  to  the 
Malvinda  of  Dillenius ,  including  them  in  the  fame  genus, 
under  the  title  Sida.  But  as  the  Malvinda  has  a  fruit  with, 
five  capfules  or  cells,  each  containing  one  feed,  and  the 
fruit  of  Ahihilon  has  many  capfules  and  feeds,  fo  I  believe 
it  to  be  right  to  feparate  them,  efpecially  as  there  are  many 
fpecies  of  each. 

The  Species  of  this  genus  now  in  the  Englijh  gardens 
are, 

t.  Abutilon  folds  fair  otnndo  ■  cor  datis  acuminatis  crenatis. 
The  common  Yellow  Mallow. 

2.  Abutilon  foliis  cordatis  crenatis,  capfulis  fcalr is  ealfee 
longioribus.  The  Indian  Yellow  Mallow. 

3.  Abutilon  foliis  oblongo-cordalis,  inmqualiter  crenatis 
pedunculis  petiolo  longioribus .  American  Yellow  Mallow  with 
oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves,  and  the  footflalks  of  the  flowers 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  leaves. 

4.  Abutilon  foliis  ovato-cordatis  acuminatis  ritgofs,  fori- 
hus  in  thyrfo  terminalibus.  Yellow  Mallow  with  oval  heart- 
fhaped  rough  leaves,  and  flowers  difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike 
at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

5.  Abutilon  foliis  cordatis fubrotundis  tomentofs petiolatis, 
pericarpiis  infatis  crenatis  repandis.  Yellow  Mallow,  with 
downy  roundifh  heart-fhaped  leaves  having  footflalks,  and 
fwollen  covers  to  the  fruit,  which  are  crenated  and  turn 
backward. 

6.  Abutilon  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  crenatis  fefflibust 
pericarpiis  infatis  tomentofis  pedunculo  geniculato.  Yellow  Mal¬ 
low,  with  heart  fhaped  pointed  leaves  which  are  notched  on 
their  edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  a  downy  fwollen 
cover  to  the  fruit,  having  a  jointed  footflalk. 

7.  Abutilon  foliis  hafi  tis  glabris,  fori  bus  folitarijs  erec- 
tis,  pedunculis  petioli/que  pilofs.  Yellow  or  Indian  Mallow, 
with  fmooth  halbert- pointed  leaves,  flowers  flanding  fingly 
and  upright,  with  hairy  footflalks  to  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

8.  Abutilon  foliis  lobatis  acutis,  crenatis,  fubtus  tomento¬ 
fs,  foribus  terminalibus ,  cattle  fruticofo  lanuginofo.  Tndiaft 
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Mallow  with  lharp-pointed  lobed  leaves,  woolly  on  their- 
under  fide,  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  a  downy 
Jhrubby  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  "North  A- 
fnerica,  fiom  whence  the  feeds  are  frequently  fent  to  England. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  in  good  ground  will  rife  four 
or  fivefeet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  :  the  leaves  are 
foft  to  the  touch,  the  flowers  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  ufe  this  plant  for  the  Marlh-mallow.  If  the  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  fown  in  a  border  in  the  fpring,  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  without  care,  and 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe  they  decay. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  moifl  land  in  the 
Wefl  Indies ,  where  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are 
garni  fired  with  rough  heart- fhaped  leaves :  the  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they 
are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofeof  the  Mallow.  This  fort  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  mull  be  kept  in  a  moderate  warmth,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  two  or  three  years,  and  produce  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
from  whence  the  late  Mr .Catefby  brought  the  feeds.  It  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ltalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet : 
the  flalks  are  covered  with  a  white  down,  the  branches  are 
garnilhed  with  leaves,  having  four  or  five  lobes  ending  in 
iharp  points,  which  are  downy  on  their  underfide  ;  the  flow- 
.ers  are  purple,  and  grow  in  loofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  the  plants  mull  be  put 
into  pots  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  and  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  fhould*  be  expofed 
in  fummer  ;  but  in  winter  they  mull  be  placed  in  a  good 
green  houfe,  to  fecure  them  from  froft.  The  plants  will 
flower  and  produce  feeds  the  fecond  year  ;  but  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  years,  if  they  are  carefully  managed. 

All  the  other  forts  are  annual  plants,  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Wefl  Indies ,  from  whence  t  teir 
feeds  have  been  brought  to  England.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  transplant¬ 
ed  on  another  hot  bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  they  mull  be  hardened  gradually 
to  bear  the  open  air  ;  and  toward  the  middle  of  May ,  if  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  open  borders,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  after  which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  than 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  In  “June  they  will  begin 
to  flower,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers,  until  the 
cold  in  autumn  puts  a  flop  to  them.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn,  which  fhould  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  otherwife 
they  will  fcatter. 

ACACIA,  Tourn.  hijl.  Mimofa,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  597. 
The  Egypt  ian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean  tree. 

The  Charaflers  of  this  genus  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  colic  died  in  the  fame 
head:  the  male  flowers  have  their  empalements  ending  in  five 
points  ;  they  have  one  tuhulous  petal,  cut  at  the  brim  into  face  fig¬ 
ments ,  and  have  feveral  Jlamina.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  the  fame  empalements  and  petals,  with  five  Jlamina  and  one 
point  al,  which  afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  pod. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Acacia,  Inga  and  Mimofa  to¬ 
gether,  including  them  in  the  fame  genus,  under  the  title  of 
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Mimofa.  But  as  there  are  many  fpecies  of  Acacia,  and  that 
being  an  old  medicinal  title,  which  is  Hill  known  in  the 
fhops,  fo  it  is  much  better  to  feparate  them,  efpecially  as 
there  is  a  charadteriftic  difference  in  their  pods,  than  to  join 
them  to  the  Mimofa,  of  which  there  are  alfo  many  diltindl 
fpecies  now  known  in  Europe. 

The  Species  of  this  genus  which  we  now  have  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  are, 

1 .  Acacia  folds  hipinnatis ,  foliolis  aqualibus  glalris,  fpinis 
geminis  refits.  Acacia  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
fmooth  and  equal,  and  upright  thorns  by  pairs. 

2.  Acacia  folds  hipinnatis,  foliolis  exterioribus  minor  i  bus, 
caule  acukato.  Acacia  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  outer 
lobes  are  the  leaft,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

3.  Acacia  folds  hipinnatis,  foliolis  fubaqualibus fpinis  lon- 
gis  geminis  refiis.  Acacia  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  almoft  equal,  and  long  upright  fpines  by  pairs  on  the 
ftalks. 

4.  Acacia  fpinis  geminis  patentilus  folds  hipinnatis,  fo¬ 
liolis  linearibns  cr  quad  bus.  Indian  Acacia  of  the  Farneje 
garden. 

5.  Acacia  inermis,  folds  hipinnatis,  foliolis  linearibns  gla- 
bris,  floribus  paniculatis ,  Jiliquis  ad  fingula  grana  tumidis. 
Acacia  without  thorns,  winged  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  and 
flowers  difpofed  in  panicles. 

6.  Acacia  inermis ,  folds  hipinnatis  numerofjjimis,  floribus 
globofls  axillaribus.  Acacia  with  double  winged  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  many  lobes,  and  globular  flowers  rifing  at  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk.  1 1  Dictionary. 

7.  Acacia  fpinis  axillaribus  geminis  connatis,  folds  bipin - 
natis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Large  horned  Acacia  with  fpiked 
flowers. 

8.  Acacia  fpinis  axillaribus  geminis  connatis,  folds  bipin- 
n  at  is,  floribus  globofls.  Large  horned  Acacia  with  globular 
flowers.  3d  Dictionary. 

9.  Acacia  folds  hi  geminis  obtufls,  fpinis  geminis  axillari- 
bus,  floribus  paniculatis  fiaminibus  longifjhnis.  Acacia  with 
two  pair  of  lobes  to  each  leaf,  commonly  called  Dodor 
Long,  or  Cat’s  Dung,  in  the  Wefl  Indies.  5th  Dictionary. 

10.  Acacia  folds  hipinnatis  bijugis ,  foliolis  interioribus 
minoribus,  petiolo  lineari.  Acacia  with  double  winged  leaves, 
having  cwo  pair  of  lobes,  the  inner  being  fmalleft,  and  a 
linear  f  joi.ftaik. 

11.  '  c  a  c  1  a  folds  conjugatis  pinnatis,  foliolis  <xqualibus,  fli  - 
pulis  fpinojis.  Acacia  with  conjugated  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  equal,  and  thorny  ftipulae. 

I  z.  Acacia  inermis,  folds  hipinnatis ,  foliolis  exterioribus 
majortbus,  Jiliquis  tumidis.  Acacia  without  thorns,  doubly 
winged  leaves,  whofe  outer  lobes  are  largeft,  and  thick 
blunt  pods. 

13.  Acacia  fpinis  folitards  incurvis,  folds  hipinnatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis.  Acacia  with  Angle  incurved  fpines,  doubly 
winged  leaves,  and  fpiked  flowers. 

14.  Acacia  aculeata,  floribus  polyandris.  fpicatis,  legumine 
compreffo  lavi  elliptico.  Adanfon.  Prickly  Acacia,  with  fpi¬ 
ked  flowers  having  many  ftamina,  and  fmooth  compreffed 
elliptical  pods  ;  or  the  true  Acacia  from  which  the  Gum 
Senegal  is  taken. 

15.  Acacia  fpinis  geminis  approximates,  folds  hipinnatis , 
partialibus  bijugatis.  Acacia  with  twin  fpines  near  each 
other,  double  winged  leaves,  whofe  wings  have  two  pair 
of  lobes. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  Europe ;  and 
the  plants  are  now  in  many  gardens  in  England  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Thefe  plants  are  not  fo  tender  as  moll  of  the  other 
forts,  fo  may  be  preferved  in  a  good  green-houfe  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer.  They  retain 
their  leaves  ail  the  year  ;  }?ut  as  there  are  not  at  prefent 
7  "  «M>y 
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any  plants  of  an  age  fit  for  flowering,  we  can  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  their  beauty  as  yet,  but  their  leaves  make  a  good 
appearance,  ar.d  add  to  the  variety  in  the  green-houfe. 

All  the  other  forts  are  natives  of  warmer  countries,  and 
cannot  be  kept  in  England,  through  the  winter  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat :  therefore  thofe  who  have  not  the  conveniency 
of  a  ftove  to  preferve  them,  mull  not*  attempt  toraife  them 
here:  for  although  they  may  grow  very  well  infummer,  yet 
on  the  firit  approach  of  winter,  they  will  lofe  their  leaves, 
and  foon  after  decay. 

They  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds,  which  do  not 
ripen  well  in  England,  fofhould  be  procured  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow  naturally;  and  ihould  be  fowninfmall 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  early  in  the  fpring,  which  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  a  moderate  temperature 
of  heat ;  where  (if  the  feeds  are  good)  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after;  then  they  fhould 
have  gentle  waterings  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  frefh 
air  Ihould  be  admitted  to  the  plants  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  which  will  greatly  ftrengrhen  them.  When 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  each 
planted  into  a  fingle  finall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  (hade  them  every  day  when  the  fun  is  warm,  until 
they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh 
air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifmg  of  the  glades,  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and  they  ihould  be  gently  wa¬ 
tered,  when  the  earth  of  the  pots  is  dry ;  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  plants  do  not  draw  up  the  moifture  very  fall, 
fo  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  wet. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  flrength,  they  fhould  have  a 
greater  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  ;  and  when  they  have 
rilled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
pots  of  the  next  fize  to  thofe  in  which  they  were  before 
growing  ;  but  they  mull  not  be  over-potted,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  in  large  pots  ;  nor  if  the  earth  is  ftiff  will  they 
make  much  progrefs,  for  they  generally  grow  in  light  fandy 
earth. 

When  the  plants  have  acquired  flrength,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  during  the  warm  feafon  in  fummer, 
which  feldom  continues  muchlonger  than  two  months,  viz. 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Augufl ;  during  which 
time  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds  :  and  foon  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  open  air,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  frefh 
earth,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold  comes 
on  in  the  autumn,  for  they  mull  then  be  removed  into 
fhelter  :  thofe  forts  which  are  the  molt  tender  fhould  be  firft 
taken  in,  which  are  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  ele¬ 
venth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  forts ;  the  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  twelfth  and  fifteenth  forts  may  remain  longer  abroad, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  former  forts  Ihould  be 
placed  in  a  warm  fiove  in  winter,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  ;  but  if  the  latter  are  placed  in  a  ftove  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  temperature  of  warmth,  they  will  fucceed  very  well. 
But  the  three  firft  forts  being  lefs  tender,  may  remain  longer 
in  the  open  air ;  and  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  they  will  do  better  than  in  a  greater 
warmth. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  treated  with  lefs  tendernefs  as 
they  acquire  flrength  ;  therefore  as  they  advance  in  their 
growth,  fo  they  ihould  be  gradually  hardened  :  but  this 
muft  be  done  with  caution,  and  great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
not  to  let  them  have  too  much  wet. 

The  fourteenth  fort  produces  the  Gum  Senegal,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities  confumed  in  Europe:  and  it  is  from 
the  fame  tree  the  Gum  Arabick  is  collected  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  Mr.  Adanfon  has  mentioned  in  his  Hiflory  of  Sene¬ 
gal,  This  fort  is  not  only  common  in  Africa  and  in  Egypt, 
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but  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  India,  from  whence  1 
have  frequently  received  the  feeds.  It  is  eafily  diftinguifii- 
ed  by  the  pods,  from  all  the  other  Acacias,  thefe  having 
feveral  ilthmus  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  alfo 
in  Africa ,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
collected  into  large  globular  heads;  they  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  very  agreeable  feent’;  thefe  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  young  branches,  at  the  infertion  of  the 
leaves  :  fo  that  as  the  fhoots  extend  in  length,  new  flowers 
are  produced,  whereby  (in  warm  countries)  the  trees  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  two  or  three  months,  but  in  England  there 
are  few  plants  old  enough  for  flowering  :  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  through  the  winter  in  a  common  green-houfe  ; 
and  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  in  a  ftove,  they  are  apt  to' 
grow  weak,  fo  rarely  flower.  The  only  method  to  have 
thefe  trees  fucceed  in  England,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  ftove  in  winter,  where  they  may  have  air  in  warm 
mild  weather,  and  in  cold  damp  weather  fecured  by  a  fire 
from  both  ;  and  in  the  fummer  place  them  in  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  cold  and  wet,  and 
in  warm  weather  let  them  have  a  great  ihare  of  air  ;  for  if 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  the  l’ummers  are  generally 
too  cold  for  thefe  trees;  and  when  they  are  kept  too  clofe  in 
a  ftove,  they  run  up  weak,  fo  rarely  produce  any  flowers  : 
but  by  the  other  method  I  have  had  them  produce  their 
flowers  in  plenty,  when  the  plants  were  of  a  proper  age. 

The  other  forts  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  gardens  of’ 
the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  fome  of  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  flowered  and  perfected  their  feeds  in  England,  when 
they  have  remained  in  the  bark  ftove  during  the  whole  year; 
but  there  fhould  be  particular  care  taken  in  this  cafe,  not  to 
draw  the  plants  fo  as  to  make  them  very  weak. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  produce  very  large  thorns 
upon  their  ftems  and  branches,  fome  of  which  were  brought 
me  from  Campeady,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  as 
large  as  a  goofe-quill ;  they  are  greatly  twilled  crofs  each 
other  fo  as  to  make  an  odd  appearance,  having  more  re- 
femblance  to  a  work  of  art,  than  of  a  natural  production, 
when  feparated  from  the  tree.  This  fort  is  frequently  de- 
ftitute  of  leaves  for  two  or  three  months. 

ACACIA,  the  Common  American.  SreRobinia. 

ACAJOU,  or  CAJOU.  See  Anacardium. 

ACALYPHA.  Three-feeded  Mercury. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  ofplants,  which  are 
preferved  in  curious  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  great  beauty,  or  of  any  ufe,  fo  they  are 
rarely  propagated  in  other  gardens,  therefore  are  not  inferr¬ 
ed  here,  as  the  enumeration  of  fuch  plants  would  fwell  the 
work  beyond  the  bounds  intended. 

ACANTHUS,  Toum.Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  71 1.  Bear’s- 
breech. 

The  Charaders  of  this  genus  are, 

The  empatement  of  the  flower  is  two-leaved  and  hifld ;  the  pe¬ 
tal  has  but  one  lip,  vohich  is  turned  backward,  and  is  divided 
into  three  at  the  end.  Ehe  capfule  has  two  cells,  each  containing 
one  feed.  It  is  of  the  ringent  clafs  of flowers,  whofe  feeds  are  in 
a  capfule.  In  the  feconddivifion  of  Linnxusk  fourteenth  clafs. 

The  Species  of  this  genus  now  in  th cEnglijh  gardens  are, 

1.  Acanthus  foliis  finuatis  inermibus  cbtufts.  Smooth- 
Bears  breech  with  finuated  obtufe  leaves,  or  the  common 
Officinal  Bear’s-breech. 

2.  Acanthus  foliis  finuatis  inermbus lucidis,  laciniis  acu- 
tis.  Smooth  Bear’s-breech  with  finuated  Ihining  leaves, 
having  acute  points. 

3.  Acanthus  foliis  pinnatis  acutis  fubfpinofls..  Bear’s- 
breech  with  acute  winged  leaves,  having  foft  prickles. 

4.  Acanthus 
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4.  Acanthus  foliis  pinnatis  lucidis  fpiuofjftnis,  Prickly 
Bear's-breech  with  ihining  winged  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Acanthus,  whofe  leaves  are 
taken  for  the  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  is 
the  fort  winch  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant. 

The  .fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  much  larger  than  thole  of  the  firit,  and  are  lefs 
jagged  ;  the  cuts  of  the  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  the 
upper  furface  is  lucid.  This  is  not  a  variety,  for  the  feeds 
conftantly  produce  the  fame  kind. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  the  leaves  of 
this  are  cut  into  acute  fegments,  and  are  lhaped  like  winged 
leaves,  each  fegment  terminating  with  a  Ihort  foft  fpine. 
The  flower- (talks  of  this  fort,  rife  confiderably  higher 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  large  Ihining  winged  leaves,  which 
are  armed  with  ftror.g  fpines  at  the  end  of  each  fegment, 
which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  handle  the  leaves  ; 
the  flower- ftalks  of  this  rife  as  high  as  thofe  of  the  third 
fort  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago. 

Thefe  plants  have  all  of  them  thick  flelhy  roots,  which 
ftrike  deep  in  the  ground  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  and 
fourth  forts  creep  in  the  ground  to  a  confiderable  diflance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  within  proper  compals. 
They  are  alfo  Id's  tender  than  the  firit  and  fecund  forts,  fo 
are  rarely  injure  i  by  the  greatell  cold  in  England  ;  whereas 
the  former  are  killed  in  fevere  winters  where  they  are  ex- 
pofed  in  an  open  fltuation,  therefore  require  a  warm  fitu- 
ation  and  a  dry  foil.  Thefe  plants  frequently  perfect 
their  feeds  in  England,  fo  they  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
ing  them  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the 
plants  generally  a  pear  in  about  fix  weeks  after  ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  care  they  re 
quire  the  firit  fummer  :  but  in  the  winter,  the  plants  of 
the  firit  and  fecond  iorts  will  require  Come  protection,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  fhould  be  very  (harp  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  peafe- haulm,  or  fome  other 
light  covering,  when  the  frolt  is  fevere,  but  the  covering 
fhould  always  be  removed  in  mild  weather. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  feafon  is  mild,  the 
young  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thofe  of 
the  tw  o  firit  forts  fhoud  have  a  warm  fltuation  and  a  dry 
foil  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  covered  in  winter  if  the  froft  is  fe¬ 
vere,  for  a  year  or  two,  till  they  have  obtained  flrength 
d  ough  to  refill  the  cold  :  but  the  other  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  border,  where,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

But  as  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  feldom 
flower  till  the  third  year,  fo  few  people  care  to  wait  fo 
long,  therefore  generally  propagate  them  by  off-fets  from 
the  roots  ;  thefe  are  produced  in  great  plenty  by  the  third 
and  fourth  forts,  w  hich  fend  them  out  to  a  confiderable 
diflance  from  the  mother  plant,  fo  may  be  had  in  great 
abundance:  but  the  firfl  and  fecond  fo  its  do  not  increafe 
near  fo  fall,  therefore  are  Lfs  common  in  the  Englijh  gar- 
dem  than  the  other.  The  offsets  of  all  thefe  forts,  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  old  plams  in  March,  when  the  danger  of 
the  hard  fro  A  is  over;  for  if  very  fevere  froft  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  foon  after  tluir  removal,  it  will  kill  them,  efpeciaily 
thofe  of  the  two  firfl  forts. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  good  root  in  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  the  only  culture  they 
will  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  when 
they  moot  up  their  flower-ftalks,  to  put  down  flakes  and 
fa  ier  the  ftalks  to  th  m,  to  prevent  their  being  broke  down 
by  the  wind,  for  they  generally  grow  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  their  fiowel  s’  oeirgl«rge,  become  heavy;  but  when  the 
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feeds  are  formed,  they  are  commonly  too  weighty  for  the 
ftalks  to  fupport  them.  The  two  laft  forts  fhould  have  their 
offsets  frequently  taken  off,  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

ACER.  The  Maple  tree.  In  French,  Erable. 

The  CharaBers  of  this  genus  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
five  parts  :  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  they  have  five  flamina 
and  one  pointal :  the  fioveers  are  Jucceeded  by  two  winged  cap- 
fules  joined  at  their  bafle,  each  including  a  flngle  feed.  I  he  male 
flowers  have  the  fame  charaBers  but  have  no  flyle,  fo  are  not 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  incequaliter  ferratis,  floribus  ra- 

cemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1054.  1  he  greater  Maple,  falfely 

called  Sycamore. 

2.  Acer  folii's  lebatis  obtufis  emarginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI, 
1055.  The  common  or  leiler  Maple. 

3.  Acer  foliis  compofitis,  floribus  racemofs.  Hort.  Cliff, 
144.  The  Afh  leaved  Maple. 

4.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  acuminatis  acute  dentatis  glair  is 
floribus  corymbofs.  Lin.Flor.  Suec.  303.  The  Norway  Ma¬ 
ple. 

5.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  fub  Us  dentatis,  fubtus glaucis  pe- 
dunculis  fempliciffmis  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1053.  The 
Scarlet  flowering  M.iple. 

6.  Acer  foliis  quinquepartito-palmatis  acuminata  dentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  1055.  The  American  Sugar  Maple. 

7.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  acuminatis  ferrulatis,  floribus  racetno- 
fs.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1055.  The  American  Mountain  Maple. 

8.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Prod.  Ley d.  459.  The 
Montpelier  Maple. 

9.  Acer  foliis  fubtrilobis  ferrulatis.  The  Cretan  Maple. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  is  now  fo  common  in  Britain,  as  to  be  by  foms 
fuppofed  to  be  indigenous  here  ;  for  the  feeds  have  been 
carried  by  the  winds  to  a  great  diflance  from  the  trees,  and 
the  plants  have  rifen  in  great  plenty  without  care,  in  all 
places  which  are  fenced  from  cattle,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  trees  ;  fo  that  there  is  generally  a  fupply  of  young 
plants  from  fcattered  feeds  without  any  trouble,  and  this 
may  have  milled  many  perfons,  to  believe  the  tree  is  a'na- 
tive  of  this  country. 

This  fort  grow's  to  a  tree  Of  a  large  fize  ;  the  wood  is  foft 
and  very  white,  fo  is  ufed  by  the  turners,  but  is  not 
efteemed  very  valuable  for  other  purpofes.  But  as  this 
tree  will  thrive  better  than  moll  other  forts  near  the  fea, 
fo  it  is  frequently  planted  to  fereen  plantations  of  other 
forts  of  trees  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  molt  parts  of  Europe , 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of  this  country. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  fo  is  ufed  for  gun- flocks  and  fe- 
veral  other  purpofes ;  but  this  fort  never  grows  to  a  large 
fize. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Afh  leaved  Maple,  is  a  native  of  North  America ,  but  is 
now  very  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  It  is  of  quick 
growth  ;  the  trees  often  make  (hoots  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
long  in  one  year,  but  the  wood  is  foft,  and  the  branches 
of  thefe  trees  are  frequently  fplit  off  by  ftrong  winds  in  the 
fummer,  when  they  are  cloathed  with  leaves,  if  they  are  in 
an  expofed  fltuation.  Thefe  trees  abound  with  a  fweet  fap 
early  in  the  fpring,  which,  if  colledted,  by  tapping  their 
ftems  at  that  fca'fon,  and  boiling  it,  a  tolerable  good  fugar 
is,  produced  in  North  America  ;  but  the  fixth  fort  is  that, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  ufually  tap 
for  that  purpofe.  From  the  firft  fort  here  mentioned.  Dr. 
Lifer  procured  fome  fugar  after  the  fame  manner  in  England ; 
and  I  believe  if  the  fap  of  fome  other  fpecies  were  tried, 

there 
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there  might  be  a  eoarfe  fort  of  fugar  produced,  as  there 
might  alio  by  boiling  the  fap  of  the  Birch  tree.' 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
other  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  it  rifes  to  a  good  height, 
and  is  wtdl  furnilhed  with  branches,  which  are  garniihed 
with  large  fmooth  leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  in  lhape  of  a  band.  Thefe  have  an-acrid  milky  juice, 
fo  are  rarely  eaten  by  infedts ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  firft  fort 
are  frequently  eaten  full  of  holes,  which  render  themvery 
unfightly  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  trees  have  been  generally 
neglected  of  late  years.  This- fourth  fort  will  thrive  as  well 
near  the  fea  as  the  firft,  fo  is  much  preferable  to  it. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  England.  This  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  red  flowers,  which  appear 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  they  are  formed  in  roundilh  bunches, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  foot  ftalks  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this,  which  is  commonly  called  Sir  Charles  Wager's 
Maple, whofe  flowers  are  produced  in  muchlarger  ciuflers  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  placed  clofer  upon  the 
branches  ;  fo  the  trees  make  a  much  better  appearance 
than  the  former,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  only  a  variety 
from  it.  7'his  fort  never  grows  to  a  large  fixe  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
generally  tap  for  the  juice,  which  they  boil  to  obtain  a 
coarfe  fort  of  fugar,  fo  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  other  forts 
by  the  title  of  Sugar  Maple.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  have 
Tome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort,  but  are  not  fo 
lucid,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  infefts  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  therefore  this  tree  is  feldom  cultivated  for  beauty. 
It  grows  large,  and  the  wood  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
port's  as  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  fome  appearance  of  the  fixth,  but 
the  leaves  are  more  pointed. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  never  rifing  to 
a  greater  height  than  our  Lefler  Maple  in  its  native  foil. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  thick  fubftance,  divided  into  three 
intire  lobes,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  continue  in 
beauty  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflanrls  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  ;  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  of  this  fort  are  oval 
and  entire,  but  as  they  advance  their  leaves  become  in  lhape 
like  thofe  of  the  Ivy  ;  they  are  not  of  fo  thick  confiftence  as 
thofe  of  the  eighth,  but  are  of  a  lucid  green  :  and  in  places 
where  the  trees  are  well  fheltered  fromcold,  the  leaves  con¬ 
tinue  green  moil:  part  of  the  year,  efpecially  while  the  trees 
are  your.o-.  This  fort  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters 
in  the  open  air. 

AH' the  forts  of  Maple  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  in  dry  ground  fhould  be  planted  in  the  autumn  ;  but 
where  the  land  is  moift  and  cold,  the  fpring  feafon  is  prefera¬ 
ble  ;  if  they  are  cut  from  the  trees  before  the  buds  begin  to 
fwell,  and  the  ground  is  not  then  fit  to  receive  them,  they 
may  be  wrapped  in  mofs,  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  where 
they  may  be  kept  a  month  or  five  weeks  without  injury,  as 
I  have  frequently  experienced  ;  fo  that  thefe  cuttings,  will 
bear  tranfporting  from  one  country  to  another  veiy  well. 
But  the  trees  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  are  noc  fo  va¬ 
luable  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  feeds,  becaufe  they 
feldom  grow  fo  large,  nor  lo  upright. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of  Maple  (hould  be  fown  in  the 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  dry 
till  the  fpring,  they  often  fail,  or  at  leaft  lie  a  whole  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  vegetate.  Therefore  if  they  cannot 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  they  {hould  be  put  into  fand  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  and  the  fand  and  feeds  fown  together  early  in 
the  fpring  upon  a  common  bed  of  earth.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery,  where  they 
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may  grow  tivo  or  three  years,  and  then  may  be  planted 
where  they  are'to  remain. 

ACETOSA.  Sorrel.  JRuniex,  Lin.  Gen.  40 7. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  Jame  plant  in 
fome  of  the  fpecies ,  and  in  others  they  are  on  different  plants  ;  the 
flowers  have  a  three-leaved  empalement ,  and  have  fix  famina  ; 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  three-cornered  fiyle ,  and  thefe 
are  ficceeded  by  a  three-  cornered  feed. 

The  Sorrels  and  Docks  are  by  Dr.  Linneeus  included  in 
the  fame  genus,  under  the  title  of  Rumex ;  but  as  the  old 
name  of  Acetofa  or  Sorrel  is  better  known  by  phyficians 
and  in  the  gardens,  fo  I  have  continued  it  under  the  old  title. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acetosa  fioribus  dioicis,  fioliis  oblovgis fagittatis.  The 
Common  Sorrel. 

2.  Acetosa  fioribus  dioicis,  fioliis  lanceolato-hafiatis . 

Sheeps- Sorrel.  ^ 

3.  Acetosa  fioribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  cordato  hafiatis . 
Round-leaved  Garden,  or  Roman  Sorrel. 

4.  Acetosa  fioribus  hermaphroditis  digynis .  Wefimoreland 
Sorrel. 

5.  Acetosa  fioribus  hermaphroditis  geminatis,  valvularum 
alis  maxi  mis  membranaceis  ref  lexis ,  fioliis  indivifis.  American 
Annual  Sorrel. 

6.  Acetosa  fioribus  hermaphroditis  difiinAis,,  valvulai um 
alis  maxi  mis  membranaceis,  fioliis  erofis.  Egyptian  Sorrel  with 
Roie- coloured  bladders. 

7.  Acetosa  fioribus  dioicis,  valvulis  lesvibus ,  caulc  arbo - 
reo,  fioliis  fibcordatis.  The  Sorrel  tree. 

1  he  full  fort  grows  naturally  in  pallure  lands  in  mod 
parts  of  England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens  for  cu¬ 
linary  ufes.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  fo  will  continue  many 
years  without  renewing,  provided  the  roots  are  planted  at 
.a  fufiicicnt  di fiance  to  allow  room  for  digging  the  ground 
between  the  rows. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  banks,  and  on 
gravelly  ground  in  moil  parts  of  England,  where  by  its 
creeping  roots,  it  fpreads  over  she  land,  and  is  often  a  very 
troublefome  weed,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe,  and  is  a 
much  better  plant  for  the  kitchen  than  the  common  Sorrel. 
This  fpreads  and  increafes  greatly  by  its  cieeping  roots, 
fo  fhould  be  planted  at  a  good  diflance,  and  in  a  fiony 
foil,  will  do  much  better  than  in  rich  land. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  in  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  it  is  alow  plant  with 
creeping  roots,  the  leaves  are  thick  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  arid  are  of  a  glaucous  colour.  It  is  rarely  progagated 
in  gardens. 

The  Annual  American  Sorrel  is  kept  in  fome  garden's  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  bur  is  not  of  any  ufe.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  America  and  Egypt. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  the  bladdery  covers  of  the  feeds  are  of  a  fine  Rofe- 
coiour.  This  is  kept  in  gardens  for  variety,  but  is  not 
cultivated  for  ufe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Ifiands. 

I  This  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody  fta'.k  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  It  is  frequently  kept  in  gardens  here,  but  muft 
be  houfed  in  winter,  for  it  will  not  live  abroad  in  any  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  hard  frofts  in  winrer.  This  is  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  becaufe  the  feeds  feldom  ripen 
well  in  England.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  ftiady  bor¬ 
der  any  time  in  fummer,  and  are  duly  fupplied  with  water, 
they  will  foon  put  out  roots  ;  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
carefully  and  planted  in  pots,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  border,  they  will  foon  grow  fo  vigorous  as  to 
render  tKeir  tranfplanting  hazardous.  When  they  are 
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planned  into  pots,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  lhade  until 
they  are  rioted  again  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  enjoy 
the  open  air  till  Oflober ,  when  the  frolls  begin  to  be  fharp ; 
at  which  time  they  fhould  be  carried  into  the  green-houfe, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy 
green  ho ufe  plants.. 

The  common  Sorrel  is  cultivated  by  feeds,  and  fome- 
ti-mes  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  but  the  feedling  plants,  if 
they  are  allowed  room,  will  have  larger  and  more  fucculent 
leaves,  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  (lips.  The 
plants  fhould  Hand  in  rows  about  a  foot  afunder,  to  give 
room  for  digging  the  ground  between  them  every  fpring: 
and  if  the  plants  are  fix  inches  diflant  in  the  rows,  they 
may  Hand  two-or  three  years  without  removing,  and  only 
require  to  have  the  ground  kept  clean  from  weeds  in  fum- 
mer,  and  flightly  dug  in  the  fpring.  The  beft  time  to  part 
or  tranfplant  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  which  is  alfo  the 
betl  time  for  fowing  of  the  feeds  upon  dry  land. 

The  round -leaved  or  Roman  Sorrel,  is  propagated  by  its 
creeping  roots.  Thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  fpring 
or  autumn,  but  the  latter  feafon  is  the  bell  for  dry  ground. 

It  thrives  bell  on  ftony  land,  for  it  grows  naturally  on 
rocks.  This  feldom  produces  good  feeds,  efpecially  when 
it  is  planted  in  light  ground.  The  roots  of  this  fort  fhould 
be  planted  two  feet  afunder  each  way. 

The  feeds  of  the  annual  forts  fhould  be  fown  the  latter 
end  of  March,  on  a  bed  of  common  ground,  in  rows  at  a 
foot  and  half  distance  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  four  or  five  inches 
afunder  ;  the  ground  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  thefe  plants  require.'  In  'July  they  will 
Rower,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 
ACETOSELLA.  See  Oxalis. 

ACHILLAEA.  Yarrow,  Milfoil,  or  Nofe  bleed. 

The  Characters  of  this  genus  are, 

‘The  compound  flowers  have  an  oval  fcalcy  empalement ,  imlud- 
frig  many  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difh,  and  from  five  to  ten 
female  half  florets  which  compofe  the  ray  ;  the  feeds  are  lodged 
in  a  chaffy  bed,  and  have  no  dovsn. 

The  Species  which  are  kept  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 

1 .  Ac  Hi  LL/E  A  floliis  jet aceis  dentatis,  denticulis  Jubintegris 
flibulatis  reflexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  Ealtern  Sneezwort,  with  a  leaf 
like  Lavender-Cotton,  and  a  large  flower. 

2.  Achillea  floliis  pinnatis  hirfuiis,  finnis  linearibus  den¬ 
tatis,  Lin.  Sp.  897.  Woolly  Yarrow  with  yellow  flowers 

3.  Achilla  A  floliis  pinnatis  fupra  decornpofltis  laciniis  li¬ 
nearibus  diflantibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  175.  Tall  Ealtern  Yarrow 
with  leaves  like  Wormwood,  and  yellow  flowers. 

4.  Achill/ea  floliis  pinnatifldis  planis  obtufls  tomentofls. 
Lin.  Sp.  898.  Alpine  umbelliferous  Wormwood  with  fil- 
very  woolly  leaves. 

5.  A  C  H  n.  L  7F.  A  floliis  lanceolatis  obtufls  acute  ferratis.  Lin. 
Sp.  898.  Sweet  Maudlin. 

6.  Achilla  a  floliis  pinnatis,  floliol’ts  obtuse  lanceolatis  fer 
nato-dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  898.  Hoary  Sneezwort  with  crelted 
pjnnuhe. 

7 .  A  c  H  n.  I.  7T.  a  floliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  argute  ferratis, 
Lin.  Sp.  898.  flore  pleno.  Double  Ptarmica,  or  Sneezwort 

8  Ac  hii.  i . /(■;  a  floliis  lanceolatis  dentato-ferratis,  dcnticulatis 
ttmiflflme  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  898.  Alpine  white  Maudlin  with 
^eep  green  leaves. 

The  common  Yarrow,  nnd  fome  other  fpecics  of  this  ge 
pus  are  here  omitted,  as  they  are  rarely  permitted  to  have 
i  place  in  gardens.  The  common  fort  with  white  and 
purple  flowers  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  the  white  is 
the  moll  common,  and  is  the  fort  which  has  been  long  ufed 
in  medicine.  It  grows  on  the  fide  of  foot-ways  almoll 
every -where,  fo  may  be  eafily  procured. 

The  firli  fort  here  mentioned,  has  large  yellow  flowers 
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which  Hand  upon  pretty  long  footllalks  fingly,  not  in  clofe 
bunches,  as  the  common  fort.  It  has  leaves  like  thofe  of 
Lavendar  Cotton,  which,  when  rubbed,  emit  a  llrong  oily 
odour.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  woolly  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  the  flowers  are  yellow,  growing  in  clu- 
flers  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  which  feldom  rife  more  than 
a  foot  high. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  having  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  on  the  top  ; 
the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  are  cut  into  long  narrow  fegments.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  dips  ;  it  is  a  plant  of 
humble  growth,  the  flalks  feldom  rifing  higher  than  fix 
or  feven  inches ;  thefe  fupport  umbels  of  white  flowers  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Sneezwort,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May.  The  leaves  are  filvery,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of 
Wormwood,  which  frequently  decay  in  the  autumn  or 
winter. 

The  fifth  fort  was  ufed  in  medicine,  and  was  fome  years 
pad  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  as  it  was  frequently 
ufed  in  the  kitchens :  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  almoll 
totally  neglefted,  fo  was  almoll  loll  in  England  a  few  years 
fince  ;  and  the  markets  were  fupplied  with  the  eighth  fort, 
which  ignorant  perfons  fubllituted  in  its  Head,  though  the 
two  plants  are  very  different  in  appearance,  and  have  very 
different  flavours,  and  probably  different  qualities. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  abroad  in  England ,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  which  puts  out  many  heads  near  the  roots,  which 
are  fully  grrnifhed  with  fine  cut  filvery  leaves.  The  flalks 
rife  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  are  terminated  by 
compadl  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  This  fort  continues 
flowering  great  part  of  fummer,  fo  deferves  a  place  in 
gardens. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Sneezwort,  of  which 
there  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  that  is  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  common  fort,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  upon  commons,  in  mod 
counties  in  England.  It  creeps  greatly  at  root,  fo  that  va¬ 
riety  with  double  flowers  fhould  be  confined,  otherwife  it 
will  fpread  to  a  great  diflance,  and  will  not  be  handfome. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  is  now 
commonly  cultivated  by  thofe  gardeners  who  fupply  the 
markets  with  phyfic  herbs,  and  is  fold  for  Sweet  Maudlin, 
as  is  before-mentioned.  This  plant  will  rife  four  feet  high 
in  good  land  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  fharply 
fawed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  the 
flowers  are  white  :  the  roots  creep  far  underground,  fo  they 
fhould  be  confined. 

All  the  forts  of  Yarrow  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  may  be  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  upon 
a  bed  of  common  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  and 
are  flrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  planted  into 
beds  in  the  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  if  they  are  planted  in  ailony 
dry  foil,  they  will  live  much  longer  than  in  rich  ground. 

The  forts  with  creeping  roots  propagate  themfelves  fo 
fad,  as  to  render  it  necefiary  to  confine  them,  otherwife 
they  will  fpread  wide  on  every  fide  ;  and  the  flalks  being  fe- 
parated  to  a  diflance  from  each  other,  the  plants  will  make 
but  an  indifferent  figure  when  the  flowers  are  fully  blown. 
The  other  forts  whofe  roots  do  not  creep  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  flipping  off  their  heads,  and  planting  them  in  a 
fhady  border  ;  or  if  in  an  open  bed,  they  mull  be  lhaded 
with  mats  in  the  day  until  they  have  taken  root,  after 
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which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  than  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  til!  autumn,  when  they'fliould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

ACHRAS.  Mamme  Sapota. 

This  is  a  large  tree,  which  is  propagated  in  the  iflands 
of  the  Wefl  Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfplant- 
ed  thither  from  fome  other  country.  The  leaves  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  five  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing 
to  points  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  have  many  flight  veins  running  from  the  middle 
rib  to  the  fides  :  the  fruit  is  large,  oval  and  flefliy,  in¬ 
cluding  one  long  oval-pointed  nut,  which  is  very  fmooth, 
having  a  longitudinal  border  on  one  fide. 

As  I  have  not  feen  any  of  thefe  trees  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  fo  I  fliall  forbear  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  its  cul¬ 
ture,  than  that  if  the  plants  can  be  procured  they  muft  be 
kept  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  exotic  plants  of  the  fame  country.  I  have 
frequently  received  the  flones  of  this  fruit  from  Jamaica , 
but  they  were  always  rotten  before  they  arrived,  for  not 
one  of  them  ever  fprouted  ;  fo  that  I  believe,  thefe  feeds 
will  not  continue  long  found  after  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

ACHYRANTHES.  We  have  no  proper  Englifh  name 
for  thefe  plants.  One  of  the  forts  has  been  long  in  the 
gardens,  and  has  been  known  by  Father  Boccon's  title,  viz. 
Arnaranthui  Jiculus  fpicatus  radice  perenne.  This  fort  grows 
naturally  in  both  Indies,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  times 
received  the  feeds.  There  arc  three  other  fpecies,  whofe 
feeds  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
plants  are  preferved  in  curious  botanic  gardens,  but  being 
neither  ufefu!  or  beautiful,  are  feldom  kept  in  other  gar¬ 
dens,  therefore  they  are  not  enumerated  here. 

ACINOS.  Ste  Thvmns. 

ACONITUM.  Wolflbane,  or  Monkfhood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  five  unequal  petals,  the 
upper  is  hooded  and  in-verfd ;  it  has  two  forked  r.edariums,  whofe 
footflalks  are  recurved,  and  many  frr.all flamina  which  incline 
to  the  petals,  with  five  fiyles  terminated  by  refiexed  fiigmas. 
‘The  flowers  are  Jucceeded  by  three  or  four  capful es  with  one 
-valve,  containing  many  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aconitum  foliis  palma/is  multifidis  villofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  532.  Yellow  Wolflbane  or  Monkfhood  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves. 

2.  Aconitum  foliis  palmatis  nervofis  glabris.  Yellow 
Wolflbane  with  larger  fmooth-veined  hand-lhaped  leaves. 

3.  Aconitum  foliis  multifidis,  laciniis  femipartitis  fuperne 
latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  24.  Small  Blue  Wolflbane  or  Monkfhood 
with  many  pointed  leaves. 

4.  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  linearilus fuperne  latiorilus 
linea  exaratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Large  Blue  Wolflbane  or 
Monklhood,  whofe  under  leaves  are  cut  into  many  narrow 
fegments,  and  the  upper  into  broader. 

5.  Aconitum  foliis  palmatis  multipartitis ,  fpieis  forum 
longiffmis.  The  Common  Monkfhood  or  Blue  Wolflbane, 
with  the  longed  fpikes  of  flowers. 

6.  Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis,  laciniis  linearibtts  incum- 
Icntilus  fquarrofts.  Hort.  XJpfal.  152.  Yellow  Wolflbane  of 
the  Pyrenees ,  with  leaves  cut  into  many  narrow  fegments 
whicii  are  rough. 

7.  Aconitum  foribus  pentagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  532. 
Yellow  wholefome  Wolflbane  or  Monkfhood. 

Thefe  forts  of  Wolflbane  grow  naturally  upon  the  slips, 
the  mountains  in  Germany,  Aufria,  and  in  Lartary,  fo  re¬ 
quire  a  cool  fhady  fltuation,  and  a  foil  rather  moiit  than 
dry  ;  but  not  fo  wet,  as  to  have  the  water  Handing  near 
their  roots  in  winter  :  in  dry  ground  thefe  plants  do  net 
thrive  or  flower  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  expofed  much 
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to  the  fun.  They  may  be  all  of  them  propagated'  by  fovv- 
ing  their  feeds  in  autumn,  upon  a  north-border,  where 
they  are  fereened  from  the  fun.  The  plants  will  come  up 
the  folloiving  fpring,  when  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  during  the  iummer  months,  and  in  very  dry  feafons, 
if  they  are  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  growth  ;  the  following  autumn  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  into  lhady  borders,  into  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
and  the  plants  at  fix  inches  dillance  in  the  rows.  In  this 
fltuation  they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  ffrong  enough  to  flower,  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  garden  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

As  thefe  plants  rarely  flower  in  lefs  time  than  three  years 
from  feeds,  fo  they  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots ;  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a  fhady  cool  fit  j- 
ation,  the  roots  increafe  plentifully,  efpecially  the  fifth 
fort  ;  which,  if  not  confined,  will  in  a  few  years  fpread  at 
a  great  dillance.  The  autumn  is  the  feafon  lor  tranfplant- 
ing  and  parting  of  their  roots,  and  if  they  are  planted  in 
a  loamy  foil  to  a  north  or  eaft  afpedl,  they  will  thrive 
greatly. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  are  thick  and  flefliy,  and  in 
feme  forts  are  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb  ;  thefe  put  out 
a  great  number  of  fibres  every  year,  which  fpread  to  a 
conflderable  dillance  every  way  :  therefore  they  Ihould  be 
allowed  room,  for  if  they  have  not  two  or  three  feet 
fpace,  they  will  not  produce  llrong  flower  llalks,  in  which 
their  beauty  chiefly  confills.  But  the  fifth  fort  mult  have 
much  more  room,  becaufe  it  fends  out  offsets  in  great  plenty 
to  a  conflderable  dillance  every  way.  This  has  been  the 
moll  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englfo  gardens  of  all  the 
fpecies;  and  the  flowers  are  annually  brought  in  great 
plenty  in  May  to  the  markets  for  flower-pots  to  adorn 
rooms  ;  but  as  it  is  of  a  very  poifonous  quality,  fo  it  Ihould 
be  with  great  caution  admitted  where  children  frequent  ; 
there  having  been  many  inllanccs  cf  its  dangerous  ef- 
fedls. 

Molt  if  not  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  hurtful  in 
a  greater  or  ltfs  degree,  therefore  Ihould  not  be  planted  in 
thofe  parts  of  gardens,  where  children  are  permitted  to 
walk,  left  by  gathering  of  the  leaves  or  flowers,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  in  their  mouths,  or  by  rubbing  either  about  their 
eyes,  they  Ihould  fuffer  by  it.  For  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
will  occafion  great  diforder,  if  only  rubbed  upon  very  ten¬ 
der  fiefh,  but  if  taken  inwardly  will  kill,  unlefs  there  is 
timely  relief.  The  farina  of  the  flowers,  if  accidentally 
blown  into  the  eyes,  will  occafion  great  pain  and  blind  - 
nefs  for  a  time,  by  cauflng  them  to  Twell  greatly,  as  I  have 
myfelf  experienced. 

The  Common  Monkfhood  flowers  in  May,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  firft  and  fecond  forts.  The  wholefome 
Wolf/bane  comes  after  thefe,  and  the  other  forts  flower  in 
Auguf  and  September. 

ACONITUM  IiYEMALE,  or  Winter  Aconite.  See 
Helleborus. 

ACORU3.  The  Sweet  Rufh. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  deep  Handing  waters,  fo 
is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  for  it  will  not  thrive  on 
dry  land  ;  but  as  the  roots  are  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  I 
would  not  omit  the  mention  of  it.  Whoever  has  an  in¬ 
clination  to  propagate  it,  fhould  procure  fome  roots  from 
the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  plant  them  in 
ditches,  or  clofe  on  the  fide  of  ponds,  where  they  will 
thrive  and  increafe  greatly,  if  they  arc  not  difturbed. 

ACR1VIOLA.  See  Tropteclum. 

ACT^EA.  Herb  Chriflopher. 

The  Characters  of  the  genus  are, 

Phc  empalement  of  the flower  is  compofed  of  four  roundifh  con¬ 
cave  leaves  which  fall  off.  The  flower  has  four  petals  which 
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drob  off,  and  a  great  number  of  ft  ami n  a  ;  an  oval  germcn  with 
one  figtna,  which  becomes  ajinooth  oval  berry  including  fever al 
roundijb  feds. 

The  Species  arc, 

1.  A c  t  je  a  racemo  ovato,  fruclibus  baccatis .  Lin.Sp.  504* 
Common  Herb  Chriftopher. 

2.  Act  .'i'  a  raccmis  longijfmis,  f -adlib us  tinicapfularibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  504.  American  Iierb  Chriftopher  with  the  longeft 
fpikes  of  flowers,  called  Black  Snakeroot  in  America. 

3.  A  C  T  je  a  raccmis  paniculatis,  frufiihus  quadricapfulari- 
hus.  Lin.  Sp.  504.  Herb  Chriftopher  with  flowers  difpofed 
in  panicles,  and  four  capfules  to  each  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  nacurally  in  lhady  woods,  in  fome 
of  the  northern  counties  in  England,  particularly  near  In- 
gle borough  hill  in  To rk fire.  It  is  by  iome  curious  perfons 
preferved  in  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  there  is 
little  beauty  in  the  flowers  to  recommend  it.  This  muft 
have  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  it  will 
not  thrive.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the 
roots ;  if  by  feeds,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  focn 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  fhady  moift  border ;  for  if  the 
feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  often  fail, 
or  at  leaft  lie  a  year  before  they  vegetate.  The  time  for 
parting  and  transplanting  of  the  roots  is  in  autumn  ;  they 
require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Worth  America,  from  whence 
the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  is  frequently  ufed  in  America,  as  an  antidote  to  poi- 
fon,  and  to  cure  the  bite  of  venomous  ferpents.  By  fome 
perfons  it  is  ufed  as  an  emetic,  and  is  fometimes  called 
Ipecacuana. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  grow  large,  and  multiply  into  feve- 
ral  heads  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  gardens,  they 
fliould  be  allowed  three  feet  every  way  to  fpread,  for  their 
leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  many  branches,  will  foon 
cover  fo  much  room.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  do  not  ripen 
in. England,  fo  this  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ; 
the  beft  time  for  tranfplancing  and  parting  them  is  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  It  loves  a  loamy 
foil,  not  too  dry.  If  the  feeds  are  brought  over,  they  Ihould 
be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  a  border  ofloamy  earth. 
The  feeds  lie  a  year  before  they  grow  ;  the  feedling  plants 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn. 

The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  in  moift 
land,  and  fuftain  very  long  fpikes  of  white  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguf.  The  plants  fhould  not  be  often  removed,  for 
that  will  prevent  their  flowering  flrong. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  rare  in  England.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Feathered  Columbine  ;  the  ftalks  rife  little  more  than 
a  foot  high,  fupporting  panicles  of  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May.  This  requires  a  moift  loamy  foil  and  fhady 
fituation,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

ADANSONIA.  The  Sour  Gourd  ;  in  French ,  Pain  du 
Singe.  Monkies  Bread. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fewer  is  cup-Jhapcd,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top  which  turn  backward.  The  fioveer  has  five 
roundijb  petals ,  fc fated  to  the  Jiamina  at  the  bafs.  It  has  a 
great  number  ofi  Jiamina,  which  are  joined  and  form  a  column 
at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  crowned  by  pro- 
frate  fummits.  It  has  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  very  long 
fabulous  fyle  which  is  varioufy  intorted,  crowned  by  feveral 
hairy  figmas  fpreading  out  in  rays.  The  germen  becomes  a  large 
oval  woody  capfule  with  many  cells,  filed  with  a  mealy  pulp , 
tnclofng  a  great  number  of  kidney -Jh  aped  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  fpecie  of  this  genus  atprefent. 
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AdansOnia.  fuff  The  Sour  Gourd,  or  Monkies 
Bread. 

This  tree  was  firft  deferibed  by  Profper  Alpinus,  in  his 
book  of  Egyptian  plants;  but  it  is  now  known  to  grow  in 
feveral  other  countries,  particularly  at  Senegal  in  Africa , 
where  there  are  many  trees  now  growing,  whole  ftems  are 
of  much  greater  bulk,  than  any  other  trees  yet  known. 
Mr.  Adanjon ,  who  was  four  years  in  tlrnt  country,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  natural  productions  of  it,  ai  d  is  writing  the  na¬ 
tural  hi  (lory,  meafured  the  Items  of  feveral  of  thefe  trees, 
which  were  from  feventy-five  to  eighty  feet  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  the  greater  branches  of  thefe  trees,  he  fays,  are 
equal  in  flze  to  the  largelt  trees  he  had  ever  fee n  in  Europe. 
He  has  not,  in  his  account  of  thefe  trees,  mentioned  any 
thing  of  the  wood  of  them,  or  if  it  is  ufed  for  any  pur- 
pofes  there,  but  we  may  expeft  a  more  particular  account 
of  it,  in  that  part  of  his  natural  hiltory,  where  he  is  to 
treat  of  the  vegetables  of  that  country. 

I  have  alfo  lately  received  a  fruit  of  this  tree, 'which  I 
was  affured  came  from  Surinam  in  the  Wef -Indies,  fo  it  may 
probably  be  a  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  almoll 
as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  the  {hell  is  woody  and  clofe, 
having  a  greenifh  downy  coat;  it  is  divided  into  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  cells  within,  which  contain  a  good 
number  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  as  Jarge  as  the  tip  of  a 
man’s  little  finger ;  thefe  are  clofely  furrounded  with  a 
mealy  pulp  of  an  acid  tafte. 

The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  entire,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  almoft  three 
broad  towards  the  top,  where  they  are  broadeft,  having 
feveral  veins  running  from  the  middle  rib  ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  ftand  alternately.  As  the  plants  advance 
in  height,  the  leaves  alter,  and  are  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  and  afterwards  into  five  lobes,  which  fpread  out  in 
lh  pe  of  an  hand.  In  fome  of  the  oldeft  plants,  I  'have 
feen  leaves  with  feven  divifions,  but  thefe  are  rare  in  the 
plants  which  are  in  England. 

The  plants  rife  eafily  from  frefh  feeds,  if  they  are  fown 
in  a  hot  bed,  and  are  of  quick  growth  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  afterwards  make  but  little  progrefs  ;  the  lower 
part  of  their  ftems  then  begin  to  fwell  and  grow  much 
larger  than  the  other  part,  after  which  they  do  not  ad¬ 
vance  much  in  their  upright  growth,  but  put  out  lateral 
branches,  which  incline  to  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  the 
branches  are  covered  with  light  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
fall  off  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  the  young  leaves 
do  not  come  out  till  fummer,  fo  the  branches  are  naked 
for  near  three  months. 

As  this  tree  is  a  native  of  very  hot  countries,  the  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  fummer, 
therefore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  in  the  ftove  ;  <and  in  warm  weather,  the  frefh  air 
Ihould  be  admitted  to  them  every  day  ;  but  in  winter  they 
muft  be  kept  warm:  while  the  plants  are  in  a  growing 
liate,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but 
when  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  it  muft  be  given  fpa- 
ringly,  for  too  much  wet  will  then  rot  their  roots.  It 
loves  a  light  rich  loamy  foil. 

ADEN  ANTHER  A.  Baftard  Flower-fence. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  fioveer  has  five  indentures  ;  the  fewer 
has  five  petals,  ten  ere  ft  jiamina  having  fr  of  rate  Jummits  whofe 
points  have  globular  glands,  and  an  oblong  germen  fupporting  one 
fyle  crovcned  by  a  Jingle  f  igtna  ;  the  fower  is  fucceeded  by  an 
oblong  compreffed  pod,  inclofng  four  or  fve  roundijh  compreffed 
feeds. 

We  have  but  one  fpecie  of  this  genus  in  England,  which  is, 

Aden an  thera  foliis  utrinque  glabris,  Lin.Syf.  1020. 
Adenanthera  with  iinocthje&ves. 

This 
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This  is  a  native  of  India,  from  whence  the  feeds  have 
teen  brought  to  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  plains 
near  the  fca  in  Hiboea  and  Senalo,  where  it  rifes  to  a  con- 
fiderable  ftature  ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  Tamarind  tree, 
fpreads  its  branches  wide  on  every  hand,  making  a  fine 
fhade,  fo  is  frequently  planted  by  the  inhabitants  in  their 
gardens,  and  near  habitations  for  that  purpofe.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  doubly  winged  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  long  thyrfe  or  bunch. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  twilled  membranaceous  pods, 
inclofing  feveral  comprefled  hard  feeds  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  which  are  lodged  in  the  pods  at  a  diltance  from  each 
other.  The  inhabitants  perforate  thefe  feeds,  and  firing  them 
for  the  young  women,  who  wear  them  about  their  necks. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  tree,  which  is  figured 
and  deferibed  by  Rumpfius,  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Amboyna 
plants,  whole  leaves  are  woolly  on  their  underfide,  but 
this  is  not  in  our  Englijh  gardens  at  prefent. 

The  fort  here  deferibed  requires  the  fame  treatment  as 
the  Poinciana,  and  the  tender  kinds  of  Acacia  ;  to  which 
articles  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  the  culture  of  it  : 
as  thefe  agree  in  every  part  fo  well,  as  that  whoever  can 
manage  one,  need  not  fear  the  other  thriving  weill  with  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  and  management,  which  renders  it  un- 
neceflary  to  infert  in  this  place,  fmee  it  would  fwell  the 
work  too  much. 

ADIANTUM.  Maidenhair. 

This  genus  is  placed  in  Linnaus' s  twenty- fourth  clafs,  in- 
titled  Cryptogavda ,  where  he  has  ranged  the  Ferns,  Maiden¬ 
hairs,  Polypodium,  &c.  with  the  Mofs,  Mufhroom,  and 
all  thofe  plants,  which  do  not  produce  flowers  confpicuous 
to  the  naked  eye;  being  either  concealed  in  their  f'rudtifi- 
cation,  or  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived  without  the  help 
of  glades.  The  firlt  order  of  this  clafs  is  of  Ferns,  &c. 
moll  of  which  have  their  flowers  and  feeds  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  under 
this  genus,  which  grow  naturally  in  warm  countries  but 
we  have  only  two  in  the  E?iglijb  gardens,  viz. 

1.  Adiantum  frondibus  fiecornpofitis,  folds  alternis,  pinnis 
cuneiformikvs  lebatis  pediculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1096.  The 
officinal  or  true  Maidenhair. 

2.  Adiantum  fronde  pedata,  foliolis  pinnatis,  pinnis  an- 
tice  gibbis  incifs  f rue!  fc  anti  bus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1095.  Ca¬ 
nada  Maidenhair. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  true  Maidenhair,  which  is  directed 
to  be  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  as  it  does  not  "row  naturallv 
in  England,  fo  the  Trichomanes  is  ufually  fubllituted  for  it, 
which  is  found  growing  wild  in  great  plenty  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  other  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  I  received  the 
plants.  It  ufually  grows  out  of  the  joints  of  walls,  and 
the  Allures  of  rocks,  fo  that  whoever  is  inclinable  to  keep 
this  plant  in  their  gardens,  Ihould  plant  it  in  pots  filled 
with  gravel  and  lime  rubbilh,  in  which  it  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  good  earth  ;  but  the  pots  mull  be 
fneltered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  otherwife  the  plants  are 
often  killed  by  the  frail. 

The  fecond  fort  is  often  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety;  this  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  former,  for  although  it  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  moderate  feafons, 
yet  in  fevere  fioft  it  is  often  defiroyed.  This  fort  grows 
naturally  in  Canada  in  luch  quantities,  that  the  French  fend 
it  from  thence  in  package  for  other  goods,  and  the  apo- 
thccaris  at  Paris  ufe  it  for  the  Maidenhair  in  all  their 
•  compofitions,  in  which  that  is  ordered. 

ADONIS,  or  FLOS  ADONIS.  Pheafant’s  Eye. 

The  Characlers  are, 

Ihe  fewer  has  a  five -leaved  anpalement ,  and  five  or  eight 


petals  without  any  veShxrium.  It  has  many  fandna  and  poin- 
tals,  and  the  feeds  are  naked.  It  is  ranged  in  the  fitventh  ciivi- 
fion  of  Linnaeus’*  thirteenth  clafs. 

The  Speties  are, 

1.  Adonis  fori  bus  odiopetalis  fruSiibus  fubcylindricis.  II:  t. 
Upjal.  156.  The  common  Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis,  with 
fmall  red  flowers,  of  late  called  Red  Morocco. 

2.  Adonis  fori  bus  pentapetalis  firuBilus  ovatis.  The  an¬ 
nual  Adonis  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

-  3.  Adonis  foribus  polypet alis,  fruflibus  oltufis ,  radice  per- 
enne.  Perennial  Adonis  with  yellow  flowers,  by  fome  tided 
fennel  leaved  black  Hellebore. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  annual,  fo  perifli  when  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring; 
but  when  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring,  they  rarely 
come  up  the  fame  year.  So  that  when  the  leeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  they  generally  fucceed  better 
than  when  fown  by  art.  The  Aril  fort  grows  naturally  in 
Kent,  particularly  by  the  Aides  of  the  river  Medway,  between 
Rbchsfier  and  Maidfione,  where  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
the  fields  which  are  fown  with  wheat,  but  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  fields  which  are  fown  with  fpring  corn,  there  is 
rarely  a  plant  of  it  to  be  found,  which  thews  the  neceffity 
of  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn;  for  thofe  fields  of  fpring 
corn,  if  fuft'ered  to  remain  undifiurbed  after  the  harvefr, 
will  abound  with  this  plant  the  following  year.  For  fome 
years  pail  great  quantities  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  have 
been  brought  to  London,  and  fold  in  the  flretts  by  the  name 
of  Red  Morocco. 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive  beil  in  a  light  foil,  but  may  be 
fown  in  any  fituation,  fo  that  by  fewing  fome  in  a  warm 
fltuation,  and  others  in  the  fliade,  they  may  be  continued 
longer  in  flower.  The  feeds  ought  to  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain  to  flower,  for  they  do  not  bear  trani- 
planting  well,  unlefs  it  is  done  when  the  plants  are  young  ; 
and  therefore  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  but  few  in  each  patch, 
which  will  make  a  better  appearance  than  where  they  grow 
Angle. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  .  and  an  annual 
ftalk.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of  i Bohe¬ 
mia,  Prujfia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  produces  its  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  according 
to  the  forwaranefs  of  the  feafon  ;  the  flalks  rife  about  a 
foot  and  an  half  high,  and  when  the  roots  are  large,  and 
have  Hood  unremoved  for  fome  years,  they  will  put  out 
a  great  number  of  flalks  from  each  root ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  fine  fiender  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  clufters 
at  intervals.  At  the  top  of  each  flalk,  is  produced  one 
large  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of 
petals,  the  center  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  great  number 
of  germen,  funounded  by  many  fiamina  ;  after  the  flowers 
drop,  the  germen  become  naked  feeds,  clofely  adhering  to 
the  footftalk,  forming  an  obtufe  Ipike. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  in 
|  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  an  eaft-border, 

I  where  they  may  have  only  the  fun  in  the  forenoon :  when 
the  plants  come  up  the  following  fpring,  they  mull  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  if  they  are  wa¬ 
tered,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  The  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  the  plants  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery-bed,  at  four  or  five  inches  diltance, 
where  they  may  remain  two  years  to  acquire  flrength,  theh 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
may  remain  for  pood,  becaufe  thefe  plants  do  not  beav 
tranfolanting  well  when  they  are  old. 

b  B  2  ADOXA. 
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ADOXA.  Mofchatellina.  Tuberous  Mofchatel,  or  Hol¬ 
low  Root. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens ;  therefore 
all  that  is  necefTary  to  be  inferted  of  its  culture  is,  to  plant 
it  in  a  fhady  moift  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  will  thrive 
fail  enough. 

iESCHVNOMENA.  The  falfe  Senfitive  Plant. 

The  CbaraScrs  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  hind,  having  ten  flamina  in  two 
bodies  ;  the  cup  is  divided  into  two  lips',  the  pod  is  creel,  com- 
prefl'ed,  and  jointed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aschyuo^’ENE  caule  fcabro  leguminum  articulis  medio 
fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  713.  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant  with  a 
rough  lialk,  and  a  jointed  pod. 

2.  JEs  c  h  Y  n  o  M  e  N  E  caule  hifpido  foliolis  acuminatis,  legu- 
minum  articulis  fuborbiatlatis .  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Baftard  Sen¬ 
fitive  Plant  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  pointed  leaves,  and  jointed 
pods  half-rounded. 

3.  iEscHYNOMENE  caule  Irevi  arboreo  leguminum  articu¬ 
lis  Jemicordatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Baftard  Senfitive 
plant  with  a  fmooth  tree-like  lialk,  and  fmooth  jointed 
pods. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries  ;  the  feeds 
of  the  two  firft  forts  I  have  received  from  Africa,  and  thofe 
of  the  third  from  America,  and  alfo  from  China,  and  feveral 
parts  of  India. 

They  are  generally  kept  in  botanic  gardens,  but  are  fel¬ 
dom  preferved  in  any  other,  as  there  is  little  beauty  in  their 
flowers,  and  as  they  are  plants  of  no  ufe  ;  belide,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  good  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  England.  The  firft 
and  third  fort?  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a 
bark-bed  in  the  ftove;  but  as  their  leaves  and  fttdks  are 
fuccujent,  fo  they  fhould  have  but  little  water  given  to 
them  in  cold  weather,  for  much  wet  at  that  feafon  will 
caufe  them  to  rot.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower, 
and  fometimes  will  perfeft  their  feeds  in  England. 

7  he  fecond  fort  will  perfefl  its  feeds  the  fame  year  it 
is  raifed,  if  kept  under  a  frame,  or  in  an  airy  giafs-cafe, 
fo  is  genera' iy  treated  here  as  an  annual  plant,  though  it 
may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  ftove. 

Thefe  plants  are  proi  agated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
have  ftrer.gth  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  put 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot- bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and 
as  they  advance  in  their  growth,  they  fhould  be  drifted  in¬ 
to  larger  pots,  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  over 
pot  them,  for  if  the  pots  are  too  large,  the  plants  will  not 
thrive.  7’hey  mull  be  brought  forward  early  in  the  year, 
otherwise  the  fecond  fort  will  not  perfect  its  feeds. 

.fESCULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  420.  The  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

The  title  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied  to  the  genus, 
might,  with  greater  propriety,  have  been  given  to  the 
Cheftnut,  which  by  that  author  is  joined  to  the  Beech-tree, 
making  it  only  a  fpecies  of  that  genus. 

The  Char aft ers  are, 

The  etnpalement  of  the  fanner  is  flightly  cut  into  five  fegments  ; 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  folded  at  their  bor¬ 
der,  and  waved ;  it  has  /even  flamina,  the  empalement  becomes 
a  thick,  roundi/b ,  echinated  capfule ,  opening  into  three  cells ,  in 
cnc  or  two  of  vjhich  are  lodged  globular  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

aEscULUS  floribus  heptandriis.  Hort.  Upfal.  92.  The 
Common  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

The  Horfe  Cheftnut  was  brought  from  the  northern  parts 
of  JIfia  about  the  year  1  -,-50,  and  was  fen t  to  Vienna  about 
the  year  1588,  It  was  called  Caflanca  from  the  lhape  of 
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its  fruit,  and  the  title  of  Equini  was  added  to  it  from  its 
being  a  good  food  for  horfes  when  ground. 

This  tree  was  in  much  greater  eftcem  formerly  than  at 
prefent,  for  fince  it  is  become  fo  very  common,  few  perfons 
regard  it.  What  has  occafloned  its  being  fo  feldom  planted, 
is  the  decay  of  the  leaves  early  in  fummer,  fo  that  their  leaves 
frequently  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  occafion  a  litter  from 
that  time,  until  all  the  leaves  are  fallen  ;  but  notwithftanding 
this  inconvenience,  the  tree  has  great  merit,  for  it  affords 
a  noble  Shade  in  fummer  ;  and  during  the  month  of  May, 
there  is  no  tree  has  greater  beauty,  for  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers,  fo  chat 
every  part  of  the  tree  feems  covered  with  them ;  which  are 
finely  fpotted  with  a  rofe  colour,  and  thefe  being  intermixed 
with  the  green  leaves  make  a  noble  appearance. 

As  this  tree  is  quick  in  its  growth,  fo  in  a  few  years  it 
will  arrive  to  a  fize  large  enough  to  afford  a  good  fhade 
in  fumriter,  as  alfo  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  I  have 
known  trees  which  were  raifed  from  nuts,  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  large  enough  to  fhade  two  or  three  chairs 
under  the  fpread  of  their  branches,  and  have  been  covered 
with  flowers  in  the  feafon,  fo  that  few  trees  make  greater 
progrefs  than  thefe.  But  as  their  wood  is  of  little  value, 
fo  the  trees  fhould  not  be  propagated  in  too  great  plenty  : 
a  few  therefore  of  them  placed  at  proper  diflances  in  paries 
for  ornament,  is  as  many  as  fhould  be  preferved,  the  wood 
not  being  fit  even  for  burning,  nor  any  other  ufe  that  I 
know  of. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  flowing  of  the  nuts,  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  early  in  the  fpring;  but  the  nuts 
fhould  be  preferved  in  fand  during  the  winter,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  They  may  indeed 
be  planted  in  autumn,  but  then  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
rotting  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  wet. 

When  the  nuts  fucceed,  and  have  a  proper  foil,  the  plants 
will  flioot  near  a  foot  the  firft  fummer ;  fo  that  where  they 
grow  pretty  clofe  together,  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant 
them  the  following  autumn,  when  they  ought  to  be  planted 
in  rows  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot  and  an  half 
afunder  in  the  rows  :  in  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they 
are  defigned  to  be  continued  ;  for  the  younger  thefe  trees 
are  planted  out,  the  larger  they  will  grow.  Bit  there  are 
many  who  will  objedl  to  their  being  planted  out  young  in 
parks,  becaufe  they  will  require  a  fence  to  fecure  them  a- 
gainft  the  cattle ;  which  will  alfo  be  necefTary,  whatever 
fize  they  are  when  planted  ;  and  if  large,  they  muftbe  well 
flaked  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  ftrong  winds  : 
w'hich  is  another  expence,  fo  that  when  we  conflder  how 
much  fafter  a  young  tree  will  grow,  than  thofe  which  are 
removed  at  a  greater  age,  there  can  be  no  excufe  for  plant- 
ing  large  trees. 

When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted,  their  roots  fhould  be 
preferved  as  entire  as  pofiible,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  well, 
when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the  branches  be  fhort- 
ened,  for  there  is  fcirce  any  tree,  which  will  not  bear  am¬ 
putation  better  than  this;  fo  that  whenany  branches  ane 
by  accident  broken,  they  fhould  be  cut  off'  clofe  to  the 
Hem,  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 

There  is  fomething  very  Angular  in  the  growth  of  thefe 
trees,  which  is,  the  whole  fhoot  being  performed  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks,  after  the  buds  are  opened  ;  in  which  time  I 
have  meafured  ihoots  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  with  their 
leaves  fully  expanded. 

In  Turkey  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground,  and  mixed 
with  the  provender  for  their  horfes,  efpecially  tho  e  which 
are  troubled  with  coughs,  or  are  broken  winded  ;  in  both 
which  diforders,  they  are  accounted  very  good.  Deer  are 
very  fond  of  the  fiuic,  and  at  the  time  of  their  ripening 
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will  keep  much  about  the  trees,  but  efpccially  in  ftrong 
winds,  when  the  nuts  are  blown  down,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  watch,  and  greedily  devour  as  they  fall. 

There  are  in  fome  gardens  a  few  old  trees  now  (landing, 
which  were  planted  Tingle,  at  a  great  diltance  from  any 
other  ;  thefe  are  grown  to  a  very  large  fize,  and  their  heads 
form  a  natural  parabola,  and  when  their  flowers  are  in  full 
beauty,  there  is  not  any  tree  yet  known  in  Europe,  which 
makes  fo  fine  an  appearance.  I  have  meafured  fome  of 
thefe  trees,  whofe  branches  have  extended  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  their  heads  have  been  fo  clofe,  as  to 
afford  a  perfect  fhade  in  the  hottell  feafons.  Thefe  were 
planted  in  1679,  as  appears  by  fome  writings  which  are  in 
the  poffeflion  of  the  perfons,  who  have  now  the  property  of 
the  land  where  they  grow :  fo  that  although  they  are  of 
quick  growth,  yet  they  are  not  of  very  fhort  duration. 

AGAVE.  Lin.  Gen.  390.  Common  American  Aloe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  power  has  no  empalement ,  it  is  ere  Cl  and fpreads  open  at 
the  brim.  It  has  fix  ereCi  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  narrow  fummits  ; 
after  the  fiower  is  paft ,  the  germen  becomes  an  oblong  three ■  cor¬ 
nered  feed-veffel,  having  three  cells,  which  are  filed  with  fat 
feeds. 

Dr.  Linnceus  has  feparated  the  plants  of  this  genus  from 
the  Aloe,  to  which  they  had  been  joined  by  former  bota- 
nifts,  becaufe  the  ftamina  and  flyle  in  thefe  flowers,  are 
extended  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the  corolla  reil 
upon  the  germen,  which  in  the  Aloe  are  not  fo.  We  may 
alfo  mention  another  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
by  which  they  may  be  difiinguifhed  before  they  flower  ; 
which  is,  all  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  their  center 
leaves  cl-ofely  foiding  over  each  other,  ar.d  embracing  the 
fiower-ffem  which  is  formed  in  the  center;  fo  that  thefe 
never  flower  until  all  the  leaves  are  expanded,  to  give  the 
ftem  its  liberty  to  advance,  and  when  the  flower  is  pall,  the 
plants  die. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agave  folds  dentaio-fpinofs  fcapo  rarnofo.  Gen.  Nov. 
1102.  The  common  Great  American  Alee,  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  11  a  Ik. 

2.  Agave  foliis  dentato-fpinofs  fcapo  fmpliciffimo .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  3Z3.  Great  American  Aloe  with  a  Ample  ftalk. 

3.  Agave  foliis  integerrimis.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  323. 
American  Aloe  with  (liff  whole  leaves  called  Piet. 

4.  Agave  radice  tuberosd  foliis  long  fin  is  marginibus  fpino- 
fs.  Smaller  American  Aloe,  with  a  tuberous  root  and  very 
long  leaves,  with  fpines  on  their  edges. 

5.  Agave  foliis  lanceolatis  refiexis,  marginibits  dentatis. 
American  Aloe  with  ffear-fhaped  reflexed  leaves,  whofe 
edges  are  indented,  called  Sobolifera. 

6.  Agave  foliis  longis  ereCi  is  leete  virentibus,  marginibus 
fufeis  miflime  ferratis.  American  Aloe  with  long  deep  green 
leaves,  edged  with  brown;  and  very  (lightly  fawed.  This 
is  called  in  America  Karatto. 

7.  Agave  foliis  oblongis  marginibus  fpinofffmis  nigricanti- 
bus.  Ametican  Aloe  with  oblong  leaves,  whofe  edges  are 
clofely  befet  with  black  fpines,  commonly  called  broad¬ 
leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz. 

8.  Agave  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis  integerrimis  rigidis  acv-lea 
terminaiis.  Narrow  leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  has  been  long  preferved 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  of  late  years  there  hath 
been  feveral  of  the  plants  in  flower.  The  (terns  of  this 
when  the  plants  are  vigorous,  generally  rife  upward  of 
twenty  feet  high,  and  branch  out  on  e'very  fide  toward 
the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyramid  :  the  (lender 
(hoots  being  garnifhed  with  greenifh  yellow  flowers, 
which  (land  erect,  ar.d.  come  out  in  thick  duffers  at  e- 
ve.ry  joint. 
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When  thefe  plants  flower,  they  make  a  fine  appearance* 
and  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  if  they  are  prote&ed 
from  the  cold  in  autumn,  as  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  &£ 
new  flowers  produced,  for  near  three  months,  in  favoura¬ 
ble  feafons.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  this  plant 
doth  not  flower  until  ic  is  an  hundred  jears  old;  but  this 
is  a  great  mltlake,  for  the  time  of  its  flowering  depends  on 
the  growth  of  the  plants;,  fo  that  in  hot  countries  where 
they  grow  faff,  and  expand  many  leaves  every  feafon,  they 
will  flower  in  a  few  years ;  but  in  colder  climates,  where 
their  growth  b  flow,  it  will  be  much  longer  b  fore  they 
ffioot  up  their  ftem.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with 
ftriped  leaves,  which  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Eng- 
Ifb  gardens. 

The  plants  of  the  fecond  fort  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the 
firfl,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  them,  but  by  good 
judges.  The  principal  difference  is,  the  leaves  of  this  are 
narrower  toward  their  extremity,  and  of  a  paler  colour  : 
the  Hems  of  this  fort  do  not  life  fo  high  as  the  fil'd,  nor 
do  they  branch  in  the  fame  manner,  but  the  flowers  ate 
cohered  into  a  clofe  head  at  the  top  ;  they  are  however  of 
the  fime  (hape  and  colour.  There  has  been  three  or  four 
plants  of  this  fort,  which  have'  lately  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  one  of  which  was  in  the  Chelfea  garden  a  few  yea:s 
pall.  This  fort  feldom  puts  out  fo  many  offsets-  as  the- 
common  Alee. 

The  feventh  fort  greatly  refembles  thefe,  fo  that  many 
perfor.s  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame.  But  the  leaves  of 
this  are  much  thinner,  the  indentures,  on  their  edges  abun¬ 
dantly  clofer,  and  not  fo  deep,  as  in  either  of  the  former;, 
the  fpir.es  too  are  blacker,  flow  this  differs  from  others  in 
flower  I  know  not,  as  none  of  their  flowers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  England,  fo  far  as  1  know. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  haidy.  1  have  known  plants  of  the 
firft  fort  live  in  the  open  air  for  feme  years  in  mild  feafons,. 
but  in  fevere  winters  they  2re  always  killed,  if  not  (helter- 
ed  in  that  feafon..  They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
the  firft  fort  fends  out  in  plenty,  but  the  third  feldom  puts- 
out  any  ;  fo  thefe  may  be  increafed  by  taking  off  fome  of 
the  larger  roots,  at  the  time  when  the  plants  are  fhifted  ; 
planting  them  in  pots  fil  ed  with  light  fandy  earth,  they 
will  (hoot  out  and  become  good  plants,  as  I  have  often, 
experienced.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  ar.d  houfed  in  winter  with  Oranges, 
Myrtles,  &c.  ar.d'  during  that  feafon,  fhould  have  but 
little  wet.  In  the  fummer  they  muff  be  placed  abroad  in 
the  open  air,  where  they  may  remain  till  toward  the  end 
of  October,  when  they  fhould  be  houfed  again.  The  feventh. 
fort  being  a  little  tenderer  than  the  other  two,  fhould  be 
put  into  the  green-houfe  before  them,  and  may  (lay  there 
a  little  longer  in  the  fpring. 

The  third  fort  hath  long  narrow  (liff  leaves,  of  a  pa7e 
green  colour,  not  indented  on  their  edges,  but  frequently 
a  little  waved  ;  the  fide  leaves  fpread  open,  but-  thofe  in 
the  center  fold  clofely  over,  e;  ch  other,  and  ftridtly  fur- 
round  the  bud.  The  plants  of  this  fort  rarely  grow  mare, 
than  three  feet  high,  but  the  flower  ilein  rifes  near  twen¬ 
ty,  and  branches  out  much  like  that  of  the  firft,  but  more, 
horizontally  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  fame  fnape,  but  fmai- 
ler,  and  of  a  greener  colour:  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  in- 
ftead  of  feed-veffels,  young  plants  fticceed  to  every  flower,, 
fo  that  all  the  branches  are  clofely  befet  with  them.  This 
fort  never  produces  offsets  from  the  root,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
increafed  but  when  it  flowers,  at  which  time  there  will  be 
plenty  enough  ;  the  old  plant  prefently  after  dies. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  leaves  fomew hat  like  the  third  in. 
fhape  and  colour,  but  they  are  indented  on  the  edges,  and 
each  indenture  terminates  in  a  ftrong  thorn  ;  the  root  of- 
this  fort  is  thick,  and  ijvells  juft  above  the  (urface  of- rhe 

groendj; 
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groinr!  ;  inxftherTefpe&s  it  agrees  with  the  former.  Dr. 
Litutfsus  fuppofes  this  fort  to  he  the  fame  with  the  third 
fp-’cics,  but  whoever  fees  the  plants,  will  not  doubt  of  their 
'being  different. 

The  fifth  fort  never  grows  to  .a  large  fize,  the  leaves  of 
it  are  feldoin  more  than  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  and  abcut 
two  inches  and  an  half  broad  at  their  bafe ;  thefe  end  in  a 
flender  fpine,  being  flightly  indented  on  their  edges  ;  they 
are  alfo  reflexed  backward  toward  their  extremity,  and  are 
■of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flower- item  rifes  about  twelve 
feet  high,  and  branches  out  toward  the  top  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  third  fort;  the  flowers  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  and  colour  as  thofe  of  the  third,  and  after  they 
•fall  oil’,  are  fucceeded  by  young  plants  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  leaves  of  the  fixth  fort,  are  from  two  fee t  and  an  half 
to  three  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  broad,  being  of 
a  dark  green  colour  ending  in  a  black  fpine;  the  borders 
of  the  leaves  are  of  a  brov/nifh  red  colour,  and  flightly  fer- 
rated.  Thefe  fiand  more  ereft  than  in  the  other  Aperies ; 
but  as  this  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  cannot 
fitly  how  it  differs  from  the  other.  The  plants  of  it  were 
fient  me  from  St.  Chrijlcpher.s  by  the  title  of  Korato,  which 
I  fuppofe  is  given  -indifferently  to  other  fpecies  of  this  genus; 
for  I  have  frequently  heard  the  inhabitants  of  America  call 
the  common  great  Aloe  by  the  fame  name. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  long  narrow  fliffleaves,  which  are 
entire,  and  are  terminated  by  a  fliff  black  fpine.  Thefe 
leaves  are  feldom  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  little  more 
than  an  inch  broad,  being  of  a  glaucous  colour :  the  fide 
leaves  ftand  almoft  horizontally,  but  the  center  leaves  are 
■folded  over  each  other,  and  incloie  the  flower-bud.  This 
fort  never  puts  out  fuckers  from  the  root,  nor  have  I  feen 
.any  plants  of  this  kind  in  flower,  although  there  are  many 
iof  them  in  the  Englijb  gardens,  fome  of  which  are  of  a 
confiderable  age. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifeh,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts,  are  much 
tenderer  than  the  others,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  through  the 
winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ifove; 
r.or  will  they  thrive  if  fet  abroad  in  fummer,  therefore  they 
fhould  confiantly  remain  in  the  fiove,  obferving  to  let  them 
enjoy  a  great  fhare  of  free  air  in  warm  weather.  They 
require  a  light  fandy  earth,  and  ihould  have  little  wet  in 
winter ;  but  in  warm  weather,  may  be  gently  watered 
twice  a  week,  which  is  as  often  as  is  neceflary  ;  for  if 
they  have  much  water  given  them,  it  rots  their  roots,  and 
then  their  leaves  will  decay  and  infers  infefi  them.  They 
ihould  be  ihifted  every  fummer  into  frefh  earth,  but  mult 
not  be  put  into  large  pots,  for  unlefs  their  roots  are  con¬ 
fined,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

AGERATUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  842.  Baftard  Hemp 
Agrimony. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  naked  receptacle,  it  has  face  hriflly  hairs, 
an  oblong  cup  alnwfl  equal,  and  the fltyte  is  flcarce  any  longer. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aceratum  floliis  ovatis  caule  pilofo.  Lin -  Sp.  Plant. 
839.  Ballard  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  oval  leaves  and  a 
'hairy  fta’k. 

Z.  Aceratum  floliis  oppefl/is  pcfiolatis  crenatis,  caule  hir- 
Juto.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  leaves  having  long  foot- 
llalks  placed  oppofite,  whole  edges  are  bluntly  indented, 
and  a  harry  italic. 

3.  Aceratum  folds  eyvato  cor  dates  rugofls  fleralibus  alt  er¬ 
nes,  caule  glalro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839.  Baftard  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony,  with  rough  oval  heart-fiiapcd  leaves,  flower  branches 
growing  alternate,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

The  two  firft  are  annual  plants;  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft 
be  flown  on  an  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould 
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be  tranflplanted  into  another  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving 
to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  time,  they  muft  have  a  good  fhare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up  very  weak.  In  fum¬ 
mer,  the  plants  will  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  feed-s 
ripen  in  September  and  October,  and  when  any  of  them  fcat- 
ter  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fame  earth  happens  to  be  put 
on  an  hot- bed  the  following  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  great  plenty,  as  they  frequently  do  alfo  in  the  epen  air. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  the 
iflands  of  America  ;  for  in  tubs  of  earth  which  I  received 
with  plants  from  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  I  have 
had  plenty  of  plants  arlie,  from  feeds  which  were  fcattered 
01  the  ground.  The  fecond  fort  was  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houflowr,  who 
fent  the  feeds  to  Europe,  which  have  fo  well  futceedcd  in 
many  gardens,  as  to  become  a  weed  in  the  hot- beds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  but  has  been 
many  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eng/i/h  gardens.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  dies  in  winter, 
but  the  roots  put  out  frefh  ftalks  in  fpring. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  as  alfo  by  parting  of 
the  roots ;  the  latter  method  is  commonly  pradfiled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  there  are  few  autumns  fo  favourable  as  to  ri¬ 
pen  the  feeds :  but  the  feeds  are  frequently  brought  from 
North  America,  where  this  plant  is  very  common  ;  for  be¬ 
ing  light,  they  are  eafily  wafted  about  to  a  great  diftance, 
where  they  come  to  maturity  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  any 
plants  growing,  all  the  adjoining  land  15  filled  with  the 
feeds  of  them. 

The  beft  time  for  paring  and  tranfplanti-ng  the  roots 
of  this  phnt,  is  in  auiumn,  foon  after  their  ftalks  decay, 
that  they  may  have  good  root  before  the  drying  winds  in 
fpring  come  on,  otherwife  they  wi.l  not  flower  ftrong,  or 
make  a  good  increafe.  The  roots  ihould  be  allowed  three 
fleet  room  every  way,  for  as  they  flpread  and  increafle  very 
much  at  root,  flo  when  they  are  cramped  for  room,  the 
plants  ftarve,  and  in  dry  fealons  their  leaves  will  hang 
as  if  they  were  dead 

AGERATUM,  or  MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 

AGERATUM  PURPUREUM.  See  Erinus. 

AGNUS  CASTUS.  See  Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AGR1MONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  534.  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

fhe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  indented  in  June  parts  ;  the 
flower  has  four  or  five  petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empak- 
merit.  In  the  center  arijes  a  flmple  flyle  refling  on  the  germen  ; 
it  has  twelve  flender  flatnina.  The  empalement  has  two  cells 
which  are  cornprejfed  on  both  Jides,  and  radiated  length  wife. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acrimonia  floliis  caulinis  pinnatis,  fcliolis  undiqut fler- 
ratis  omnibus  mi  nut  is  interflinctis  frufiibus  hifpidis.  Lin.  The 
common  Agrimony. 

2.  Acrimonia  floliis  pinnatis,  flolklis  oltufls  dent  at  is. 
The  white  Agrimony. 

3.  Acrimonia  altijfma,  floliis  pinnatis  foliolis  oblongis  a- 
cutis Jerratis.  The  fvveet  fcented  Agrimony. 

4.  A.CRIM0N1A  floliis  caulinis  pinnatis,  flipulis  cctulcm  ob- 
tengentibus,  flpica  fubrotunda  fcjjili,  fruclibus  hifpidis.  Lin . 
Eallern  Agrimony. 

5.  Acrimonia  floliis  caulinis  ternatis  flruftibus  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  179.  Three-leaved  Agrimony  with  fmooth 
fruit.  . 

The  fiift  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  Tides  of  hedges,  and  in  woods.  This  is  the 
fort  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  brought 
to  the  markets  by  thofe  who  gather  herbs  in  the  fields. 
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The  fecond  fort  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  fpecies  ;  the 
leaves  of  this  have  not  fo  many  pinna:  as  the  common  fort, 
and  the  pinna:  are  rounder,  and  the  indentures  on  their 
edges  blunter.  The  fpike  of  flowers  is  {lender,  and  the 
flawer's  fmaller  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  This  fort 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds, 
and  have  conftantly  found  that  the  feeds  of  this  when  fown 
never  vary. 

The  third  fort  grows  near  four  feet  high,  the  leaves  of 
this  have  more  pinna:  than  either  of  the  other,  and  they 
are  longer  and  narrower,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  fer- 
natures  of  the  leaves  are  fnarper  than  any  of  the  other,  and 
when  handled  emit  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  rifing  above 
two  feet  high  ;  the  pinna:  of  its  leaves  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  either  of  the  former,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers 
very  fhort  and  thick.  The  roots  of  this  are  very  thick,  and 
fpread  widely  under  ground,  by  which  it  multiplies  falter 
than  either  of  the  other. 

The  fifth  fort  greatly  refembles  the  other  in  the  lhape  of 
its  pinnae  (or  fmaller  leaves)  but  there  are  but  three  upon 
each  foot  ftalk ;  the  flower  of  this  hath  a  double  empale- 
ment,  the  outer  one  being  fringed,  fabius  Columna ,  and 
other  writers  on  botany,  have  feparated  it  from  the  Agri¬ 
mony,  making  it  a  diftinft  genus. 

All  thefe  forts  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  which  will 
th  rive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fltuation,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  rl  hey  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in 
autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  plants 
may  be  well  eflablifhed  before  the  fpring.  They  fhould 
not  be  planted  nearer  than  two  feet,  that  their  roots  may 
have  room  to  fpread.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fnould  be  fown  in  autumn,  fcr  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring ,  they  feldom  come  up 
the  fame  feafon. 

AGROSTEMMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  516.  Wild  Lychnis 
or  Campion. 

The  Characters  are,. 

The  Jlovcer  has  a  thick  empale  merit  of  one  leaf  it  has.  f me  pe¬ 
tals  'which  are  obtufe  and  entire ,  and  the  capfu/e  has  one  cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrostemma  hi r Jut  a  calycilus  corollam  aquantibus  fe¬ 
talis  ivtegris  midis.  Lin.  Sp.  Ph  435.  Hairy  wild  Lychnis, 
commonly  called  Corn  Campion  or  Darnel. 

2.  Agrostemma  tomentofa foliis  ovalo- lanceolatis,  fetalis 
integris  coronatis.  Hort.  XJpJal.  115.  The  Angle  Role  Cam¬ 
pion. 

3.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  fetalis  emargivatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  436.  The  umbelliferous  Mountain  Campion. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  corn  fields  in  moft 
parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  imo  gardens. 

The  Angle  Rofe  Campion  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of. 
the  Englijh  gardens,  where,  by  its  feeds  having  fcattered, 
h  is  become  a  kind  of  weed..  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  plant,  or.e  with  deep  red,  another  with  flelh  coloured, 
and  a  third  with  white  flowers,  but  thefe  are  of  fmall 
efleem  ;  for  the  double  Rofe  Campion  being  a  finer  flower, 
has  turned  the  others  out  of  mofl  fine  gardens.  The  fingle 
forts  propagate  fall  enough  by  the  feeds,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  feat  ter,  for  the  plants  ccme  up  better  from  fclf- 
fown  feeds,  than  when  they  are  lewa  by  hand,  efpecially 
ii  they  are  not  fown  in  autumn. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  never  produces  any  feeds, 
fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the  bell 
time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  after  their  flowers  are  pall;  in 
doing  of  this,  every  head  which  can  be  flipped  off  with 
roots  fhould  be  parted  ;  thefe  fhould.  be  planted  in  a  border 
of  frelh  undunged  earth,  at  the  dillance  of  fix  inches,  ob.- 
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ferving  to  water  them  gently  until  they  have  taken  root*- 
after  which  they  will  require  no  more,,  for  much  wet  is 
very  injurious  to  them,  as  is  alfo  dung.  After  the  heads 
are  well  rooted,  they,  fhould  be  planted,  into  the  borders  of 
the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  be  very  ornamental  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  their  flowering,  which  is  in  July  and  Au- 
gujl.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Angle  fort,  which  was  firll 
accidentally  obtained  from  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains.  This  is  a  low  plant,  with  woolly  leaves,  the  flower- 
llem  rifes  near  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  the  flowers  grow  im 
umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  of  a  bright  red. 
colour.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au - 
gujl  or  September  ;  it  fhould  have  a  fhady  fltuation,  and; 
will  thrive  bell  in  a  ftrong  foil. 

AIZOON. 

This  name  has  been  by  fome  writers  applied  to  the- 
Houfe  Leek,  and  alfo  the  Aloes. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empaliment  of  one  leaf,  'which  is  cut  inter¬ 
file  acute  Jegments,  nvith  a  five-cornered  ger  men  empalemcnt,  fiuf- 
forting  five  fiyles  nuhicb  are  crovmcd,  and  a  fimple  fiigma.  The 
germen  aftervoard becomes  a  fwelling  five-cornered  caffiule,  hav¬ 
ing  five  cells,  in  ' which  are  lodged  many  rcundifp  feeds. 

'This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the- 
fifth  divifion  of  his  twelfth  clafs,  entitled  Icofaniria  fen- 
taeynia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aizoon  foliis  cunefiormi-ov.atis  fori  bus  Jeff! thus.  Hort , 
UpJal.xz’j.  Sempervive  or  Ficoidea  with-oval  wedge- fha- 
ped  leaves,  and  flowers  without  foot-ftaiks. 

2.  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis  fioribus  fejflihus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
48ft.  Sempervive  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  and  flowers, 
having  no  foot-ftaiks. 

3.  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis. fioribus  faniculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  448.  Sempervive  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  and  flowers 
growing  in  panicles. 

As  we  have  no  Englijh  names  for  thefe  plants,  fo  I  have 
adopted  this  of  Sempervive,  which  hath. been  applied  to; 
the  Aloe  and  Sedum,  both  which  have  been  alfo  titled  Ai¬ 
zoon  and  Sempervivum. 

The  firil  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  JJlands :.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  mull  be  railed  an  a  moderate  hot-bed 
in  the.  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplanr, » 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  u<p,  and  planted  each  into  a 
fmall  pot  filled  with  frefli  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an¬ 
other  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  as  the 
weather  grows  warm  they  mull  be  hardened  by  degrees  to 
bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  b.e  removed  in 
June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  .fituatisn,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  ripen  theirfeeds  in  September,  foon  after  which  , 
the  plants  will  peri fh. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant,  whole  branches  trail  on  the  ground  ;  the 
flowers  have  no  beauty,  fo  thefe  plants  are  only  preferved 
by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  collecting  rare  plants  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturalLy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  is 
alfo  of  humble  growth,  and  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft, 
and  when  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrengtb,  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  but  they  require,  a  poor  fandyv 
foil,  for  in  rich  ground  they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  in.; 
branches,  but  will  not  flower  till  late  in  the  feafon,  fo  rare¬ 
ly  perfeft  their  feeds  ;  but  when  they  are  planted -in  dryv 
fand,  or  lime  rubbifh,  they  will  be  more  productive  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and.  lefs  vigorous  in  the  branches. 
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ALATERNOIDES.  Sn  Phylica,  Clutia,  end  Cca- 

ucthus. 

ALATERNUS.  Ever-green  Privet. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  f Olivers  hi  different  plants.  The  male 
flowers  have  an  etr.palcmcnt  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five  figments 
at  the  brim  ;  five  Jfm.all  petals  ;  at  the  bafe  of  thefi  petals  are 
fafiened  [o  many  fiamina.  The  female  fowers  have  a  great  re- 
fimblance  to  the  male ,  but  have  no  fiamina  ;  in  the  center  is 
placed  the  germen ,  fupporting  a  trifid  fiyle  owned  by  a  round 
Jligma  ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  afoft  round  berry ,  con¬ 
taining  three  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Alaterkus  foliis  ovatis  mar gi nil  us  crenatis  glabris. 
The  common  Alaternus. 

2.  Alaterkus  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  glabris.  Alatcr- 
rus  with  fmall  heart- limped  leaves. 

3.  Alaternus  foliis  lanceolatis  prof  unde  ferratis  glabris. 
Cut-leaved  Alaternus. 

4.  Alaternus  foliis  ov at o-lanceolati s  integerrimis glabris. 
Broad -leaved  Alaternus. 

The  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are,  the  firft  fort  with  varie¬ 
gated  leaves,  which  is  commonly  called  Bloatched  Phillyrea 
by  the  nurfery-gardeners.  And  the  third  fort  with  leaves 
ilriped  with  white,  and  another  with  yellow  ;  thefe  are 
known  by  the  filver  and  gold  flripcd  Alaternus :  but  as 
thefe  are  accidental  varieties,  fo  I  have  omitted  placing  them 
among  the  number  of  fpecies. 

The  common  diftin&ion  of  this  genus  from  the  Phillyrea, 
is  in  the  pofition  of  their  leaves,  which  in  the  plants  of  this 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  whereas  thofe  of 
Phillyrea  aie  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  this  is  obvious  at 
all  feafons,  but  there  are  more  eflential  differences  in  their 
chara&ers,  as  will  be  explained  under  the  article  Phil- 
ly.rea. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng! if  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  plain  fort  is  now  uncommon  here ;  for  the 
bloatched  leaved  fort  has  been  generally  cultivated  in  the 
nurferies,  and  the  other  has  been  almoft  totally  neglefted. 

The  fecond  fort  was  formerly  in  the  Engli/h  gardens,  in 
much  greater  plenty  than  at  prefent.  This  was  generally 
called  Celallrus,  or  Staff-tree  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
placed  at  greater  diftances  than  thofe  of  the  fir  it  ;  fo  that 
their  branches  appear  thinly  covered  with  them,  which  may 
have  occafioned  their  being  difeileemed. 

The  third  fort  has  been  an  old  inhabitant  in  fome  gar¬ 
dens,  but  was  not  much  propagated  till  of  late  years;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  other  forts,  and  the  ferratures  on  their  edges 
are  much  deeper. 

Thefe  forts  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  and 
not  diftinft  fpecies  ;  but  from  many  repeated  trials,  in  rai- 
ftng  them  from  feeds,  I  can  affirm  they  do  not  vary,  the 
feeds  conilantly  producing  the  fame  fpecies  as  they  were 
taken  from. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  their 
branches  down,  as  is  praftifed  for  many  other  trees  The 
bell  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  and  if  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  layers  will  have  made  good  roots  by  the  au¬ 
tumn  following,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
flock,  and  planted  either  into  the  nurfery,  or  in  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  nurfery,  they  fhould  not  remain  there  longer  than 
two  or  three  years ;  for  they  ffioot  their  roots  to  a  great  di- 
ftnnce  on  every  fide,  fo  they  .do  not  remove  with  fafety  after 
feveral  years  growth.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
the  autumn  or  the  fpring,  but  in  dry  land  the  autumn 
planting  is  belt,  whereas  in  moift  ground  the  fpring  is  to  be 
preferred. 
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The  plain  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fbwing  their 
.  berries,  which  they  produce  in  great  plenty,  but  the  birds 
are  greedy  devourers  of  them  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  berries  are 
guarded  from  them,  they  will  foon  be  gone  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen.  The  plants  which  arfe  from  feeds,  always 
grow  more  ereft  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  fo  are  fitter  for  large  plantations,  as  they  may  be  train¬ 
ed  up  to  Hems,  and  formed  more  like  trees;  whereas  the 
layers  are  apt  to  extend  their  lower  branches,  which  re¬ 
tards  their  upright  growth,  and  renders  them  more  like 
fhrufcs.  They  will  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  feet,  if  their  upright  ffioots  are  encouraged  ;  but  to  keep 
their  heads  from  being  broken  by  wind  or  fnow,  thole 
branches  which  ffioot  irregular  fhould  be  ffiortened,  which 
will  caufe  their  heads  to  be  clofer,  and  not  in  fo  much 
danger. 

ALCEA.  Lin.  Gen.  750.  The  Hollyhock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fovjer  hath  a  double  empalement ,  of  which  one  is  perma¬ 
nent ,  and  cut  into  fix  parts.  The  inner  is  larger  and  fight ly 
cut  into  five.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  round  germen ,  Jup-  , 
porting  a  fhort  cylindrical  fiyle ,  with  many  fiamina  joined  below 
to  the  pentagonal  column ,  and Jpread  open  at  top  ;  the  germen 
afterwards  becomes  a  round ,  depreffij ,  articulated  capfule ,  hav¬ 
ing  many  cells ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  eompreffied  kidney - 
fhaped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Alcea  foliis  finuatis  angulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  348.  Hol¬ 
lyhock  with  angular  finuated  leaves. 

2.  Alcea  foliis  palmatis.  Hort.  Cuff.  348.  Hollyhock 
with  handed  leaves. 

Thefe  are  diflindt  fpecies,  whofe  difference  in  the  form 
of  their  leaves  always  continue.  The  leaves  of  the  firflfort 
are  round  iffi,  and  cut  at  their  extremity  into  angles;  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  lobes, 
fo  as  to  refemble  a  hand. 

The  various  colours  of  their  flowers  being  accidental,  as 
alfo  the  double  flowers  being  only  varieties  which  have  ri- 
fen  from  culture,  are  not  by  botanifts  deemed  diftindt  fpecies, 
fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here  ;  therefore  ffiall  only 
mention  the  various  colours,  which  are  commonly  obferved 
in  their  flowers ;  which  are  white,  pale  red,  deep  red,  dark 
red,  purple,  yellow,  and  fleffi  colour. 

Although  thefe  varieties  of  double  Hollyhocks  are  not 
conftant,  yet  where  their  feeds  are  carefully  faved  from  the 
moll  double  flowers,  the  greateft  number  of  the  plants  will 
approach  near  to  the  plants  from  which  their  feeds  were  ta¬ 
ken,  both  as  to  their  colour  and  the  fulnefs  of  their  flow¬ 
ers  ;  provided  no  plants  with  Angle  or  bad-coloured  flow¬ 
ers  are  permitted  to  grow  near  them.  Therefore  as  foon  as 
any  fuch  appear,  they  fhould  be  removed  from  the  good 
ones,  that  their  farina  may  not  fpread  into  the  other  flow¬ 
ers,  which  would  caufe  them  to  degenerate. 

Thefe  plants,  although  natives  of  warm  countries,  yet 
are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England ,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  fome  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  our  gardens,  toward  the  latter  part  of  fummer  :  but 
fmee  they  have  become  very  common,  have  not  been  fo. 
much  regarded  as  they  deferve  ;  partly  from  their  growing 
too  large  for  fmall  gardens,  and  their  requiring  tall  flakes 
to  fecure  t'  eni  from  being  broken  by  flrong  winds,  to  which 
they  are  very  liable  by  their  tall  growth.  But  in  large 
gardens,  where  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  make  a 
fine  appearance  ;  for  as  their  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  very 
tall,  fo  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  them  on  the  fame 
fteins,  more  than  two  months;  the  flowers  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpike,  appearing  in  July,  and  as  their  flaiks 
advance,  fo  new  flowers  are  produced  till  near  the  end  of 
September. 
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They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  fhould  be  carefully  faved  from  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  are  the  molt  double,  and  of  the  belt  colours. 
If  thefe  are  preferred  in  their  capfules  until  fpring,  the 
feeds  will  be  better,  provided  they  are  gathered  very  dry, 
and  care  be  taken  that  no  damp  comes  to  them  in  winter, 
for  that  will  caufe  their  covers  to  be  mouldy,  and  thereby 
fpoil  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  lhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  about 
the  middle  of  Jpril,  which  mult  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  with  the  fame  light  earth;  fome  perfons  fow 
them  in  lhallovv  drills,  and  others  fcatter  the  feeds  thinly 
over  the  whole  bed.  When  they  are  fown  in  the  former 
method,  the  plants  generally  come  up  thick,  fo  will  require 
to  be  tranfplanted  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  thinly 
in  broad  call.  By  the  fir  It,  the  feeds  may  be  more  equally 
covered,  and  kept  clean  with  lefs  trouble,  becaufe  the 
ground  between  the  drills  may  be  hoed.  When  the  plants 
have  put  out  fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  nurfery-beds,  at  a  foot  distance  from  each  other,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  good  root;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  till  October ,  when  they  lhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

ALCHEMILLA.  Ladies  Mantle. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  impalement  of  o?ie  leaf  \  which 
is  cut  into  eight  fegments.  It  hath  no  petals ,  and  each  flower  is 
jucceeded  by  one  feed  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement . 

Dr.  Linnreus  ranges  this  genus  in  his  fourth  clafs  of  plants, 
entitled  Tetrandria  mono  gym  a. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  ferret's,  fegmentis  involucro 
acuto.  .The  common  Ladies  Mantle. 

2.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  fericeis  acute  ferratis ,  feg¬ 
mentis  involucro  fubrotundis.  Smaller  filvery  Ladies  Mantle, 
with  lobated  leaves  Iharply  ferrated,  and  the  fegments  of 
the  involucrum  cut  into  roundilh  fegments. 

3.  Alchemilla  foliis  digit atis ferratis.  Flor.  Lapp.  62. 
Silvery  Alpine  Ladies  Mantle  with  handed  leaves. 

4.  Alchemilla  foliis  quinatis  multifidis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  123.  Smooth  five-leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  cut  into  many 
fegments. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moirt  meadows  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  but  is  not  very  common  near  London.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efleemed 
to  be  vulnerary,  drying  and  binding,  and  of  great  force  to 
flop  inward  bleeding. 

The  fecond  fort  is  much  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and  the 
leaves  are  much  whiter  and  appear  filky ;  this  fort  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  third,  and  always  continues  fo  when  the 
plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  diftin£l  fpecies. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Yorkfhire,  Wefmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  generally  upon 
moift  boggy  places.  The  leaves  of  this  fore  are  very  white, 
and  deeply  cut  into  five  parts  like  a  hand. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
other  cold  countries,  fo  is  only  to  be  found  in  fome  few 
curious  botanick  gardens  in  this  country.  Thefe  are  all 
abiding  plants,  which  have  perennial  roots  and  annual 
ftalks,  which  perifh  in  autumn.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  roots  ;  the  bell:  time  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  autumn,  that  their  roots  may  be  eflabliflied  before  the 
drying  winds  of  the  fpring  come  on.  They  lhould  have  a 
moift  foil  and  a  fliady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  in  the  fouthern  par  s  of  England. 

ALDER-TREE.  See  Alnus. 

ALESANDER,  or  ALEXANDER.  See  Smyrnium. 


ALKEfCENGI.  See  Phyfalis. 

ALLELUJAH.  See  Oxalis. 

ALLIUM.  Garlick. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  one  common  fpatha  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  flx  concave  fpreading  petals.  It  hath  a  three  cornered 
capfule,  opening  into  three  parts ,  having  three  cells ,  filed  with 
roundi/b  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  radice  compofltd,  fla- 
minibus  tricufpidatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  76.  Common  or  manured 
Garlick. 

2.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  foliis  crenulatis  vagi - 
nis  ancipitibus  flaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  77.  The 
Rocambole. 

3.  Allium  flapo  nudo  fetnicylindrico  foliis  lanceolatis  petio- 
latis  umbella  fafiigiata.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  300.  Broad-leaved 
wild  Garlick  or  Rampfons. 

4.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbelliflero  umbella  globoid  fla¬ 
minibus  tricufpidatis  radice  la/erali.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  294.  Great 
round  headed  Garlick  of  the  Holm  Iflands. 

5.  Allium  fcapo  nudo flubcylindrico  foliis  lanceolatis  fejfllibus 
umbella  fafligiatd.  Hort.  Upfal.  76.  The  yellow  Moly- 

6.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbelliflero  ramulo  bulbifero  fa- 
minibus  flmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  296.  Great  broad  leaved 
Moly  with  Lilly  flowers. 

7.  Allium  Jcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus flubtus  con- 
vexis  Icevibus  umbella  fubrotunda  flaminibus  Jubulatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  79.  Greater  Mountain  Garlick  with  leaves  like 
Narciffus. 

8.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus  can's culatis 
flubtus  fubangulatis  umbella  fafiigiata.  Hort.  Upfal.  79.  Gar¬ 
lick  with  a  naked  ftalk,  narrow  hollow  leaves,  which  are 
angular  on  their  lower  fide,  and  a  compact  umbel. 

9.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbelliflero  foliis  infers  crib  us 
hirfutis  flaminibus  fubulatis.  List.  Sp.  PI.  295.  Umbelliferous 
Garlick  with  hairy  under  leaves,  and  awl-fhaped  llamina, 
commonly  called  Diofcoridis  Moly. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting  the 
cloves,  or  fmall  bulbs,  in  the  fpring,  in  beds  about  four  or 
five  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  leaves  of 
the  firft  fort  lhould  be  tied  in  knots,  to  prevent  their  fpind- 
ling,  or  running  to  feed,  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
bulb.  In  the  middle  of  July,  the  leaves  will  begin  to  wi¬ 
ther  and  decay,  at  which  time  they  lhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dry  room,  to  prevent  their 
rotting,  and  may  be  thus  preferved  for  winter  ufe. 

The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort  may  remain  in  the  ground  till 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  when  their  bulbs  may  be  taken  up 
and  dried,  to  be  preferved  for  ufe  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 
but  fome  of  the  roots  may  be  at  the  fame  time  planted  again 
for  the  fucceeding  year.  For  this  fort  requires  to  be  planted 
in  autumn,  efpecially  on  dry  ground,  otherwife  their  bulbs 
will  not  be  large. 

The  third  fort  was  formerly  in  greater  efteem  than  at 
prefent,  it  being  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  found 
wild  in  moift  Ihady  places  in  many  parts  of  England-,  and 
j  may  be  cultivated  by  planting  the  roots  in  a  moift  Ihady 
|  border,  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year;  but  the  belt  feafon 
is  in  July ,  juft  as  the  green  leaves  are  decaying. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iloltn  Iflands,  from 
whence  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  feveral  gardens,  wh.re 
it  is  preferved  more  for  the  fake  of  variety  than  ufe. 

The  fifth  fort  \yas  formerly  preferved  in  gardens,  for  the 
fake  of  its  yellow  flowers,  but  having  a  very  ftrong  Garlick 
feent,  moll  people  have  rooted  it  out  of  their  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  preferved  by  many  perfons  in 
their  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  this  hath  a 
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very  flrong  fcent,  fo  it  is  not  very  often  admitted  to  the 
flower-garden. 

The  ninth  fort  is  fometimes  permitted  to  have  a  place  in 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almofl 
any  foil  or  fltuation,  and  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by 
their  roots,  or  from  feeds  ;  if  from  the  roots,  the  bed  time 
is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take  good  root  in  the  ground 
before  the  fpring,  which  is  neceflary,  in  'order  to  have 
them  flower  Jtro.ng  the  following  fummer.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  they  may  be  fown  on' a  border  of  com¬ 
mon  earth,  either  in  autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
or  in  the  fpring  following,  and  will  require  no  farther  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  in  the  following  autumn 
the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good. 

Thefe  plants  produce  their  flowers  in  May ,  June,  and 
July. 

ALMOND  TREE.  See  Amygdalus. 

ALMOND  DWARF.  See  Perfica. 

ALNUS.  The  Alder  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers ,  which  are  produced  at  remote 
dijiances  on  the  fame  plant  ;  the  male  fanners  are  digefied  into  a 
long  juli,  or  katkin ,  which  is  loofe,  imbricated  and  cylindrical. 
The  female  flowers  are  collected  into  a  conical  fcaly  head ,  and 
are  fricceeded  by  fcaly  cones. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alnus  folds  obverse  ovatis  rugofis.  The  common,  or 
round-leaved  Alder. 

2.  Alnus  folds  ovato  lanceolatis  marginibus  dentatis.  The 
long-leaved  Alder. 

The  fir  ft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Alder, 
which  is  propagated  in  England.  The  fecond  fort  is  very 
common  in  fluflria  and  Hungary,  from  whence  I  have  been 
furnifhed  with  the  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer, 
narrower,  and  not  fo  glutinous  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  are 
they  fo  rough  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  thinner  conflftence. 

Thefe  two  forts  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  where  few  other 
trees  will  thrive,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to  fuch 
lands ;  they  are  propagated  either  by  layers,  or  planting  of 
truncheons  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  beft  time  for 
this  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March',  thefe  ihould 
be  fharpened  at  one  end,  and  the  ground  loofened  with  an 
inftrmnent  before  they  are  thruft  into  it,  left  by  the  ftiffnefs 
of  the  foil  the  bark  Ihould  be  torn  ofF,  which  may  occa- 
flon  their  mifearriage.  Thefe  truncheons  fhould  be  thruft 
into  the  earth  at  leaft  two  feet,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
out  of  the  ground  by  ftrong  winds,  after  they  have  made 
flrong  fhoots.  The  plantations  Ihould  be  cleared  from  all 
fuch  weeds  as  grow  tall,  otherwife  they  will  over-bear  the 
young  flioots  ;  but  when  they  have  made  good  heads, 
they  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care. 

If  you  raife  them  by  laying  down  the  branches,  it  muft 
be  performed  in  Odder  ;  and  by  the  October  following, 
they  will  have  taken  roots  fufficient  to  be  tranfplanted  out  ; 
which  muft  be  done  by  digging  a  hole,  and  ioofening  the 
earth  in  the  place  where  each  plant  is  to  (land,  planting 
the  young  tree  at  leaft  a  foot  and  an  half  deep,  cutting  oif 
the  top  to  about  nine  inches  above  the  furface,  which  will 
occafion  them  to  flioot  out  many  branches. 

The  diftance  thefe  trees  Ihould  be  placed  (if  deflgned  for 
a  coppice)  is  fix  feet  fquare  ;  and  if  the  fmall  lateral  fhoots 
are  taken  oft  in  the  fpring,  it  will  very  much  ftrengthen 
your  upright  poles,  provided  you  leave  a  few  fmall  fhoots 
at  diftances  upon  the  body  thereof,  to  detain  thefap  for  the 
jncreafe  of  its  bulk. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  alfo  planted  on  the  fides  of  brooks 
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(as  is  ufual  for  willows),  where  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  may  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Tliis  wood  is  in  great  requelt  with  the  turners,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  a  long  time  under  ground,  or  to  be  laid  in  water. 
ALNUS  NIGRA  BACCIFERA.  See  Frangula. 

ALOE. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the  top  into  fix  parts, 
which  fpread  open ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  the  nedarii, 
a?id  the  flarnina  are  inferted  in  the  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  his  fixth 
clafs,  which  is  titled  Hexandria  monogynia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aloe  fioribus  pedunculatis  ccruuis  corymbofis  fub  cylindri- 
cis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319.  The  mitre-fhaped  Aloe. 

2.  Aloe  folds  dentatis  eredis  fucculentibus  planis  macula t is, 
fioribus  lutcis  in  thyrfo  dependentibus.  The  common  Barbadoes 

Aloe. 

3.  Aloe  folds  amplexicaulibus  reflexis,  mar gine  dentatis,  flo- 
ribus  cylindricis  caule  fruticofa.  Commonly  called  Sword- 
Aloe. 

4.  Aloe  folds  latioribus  amplexicaulibus,  margine  iff  dorfo 
fpinofis,  fioribus  fpicatis,  caule  frutiedfo.  Aloe  with  broader 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  whofe  edges  and  back  are  fet 
with  fpines,  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

5.  Aloe  folds  lati finds  amplexicaulibus  maculatis,  margine 
fpinofis  fioribus  umbellatis.  By  fome  called  the  Sope  Aloe, 
and  by  others  Carolina  Aloe. 

6.  Aloe  folds  latioribus  amplexicaulibus  maculatis  margine 
fpinofis  fioribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with  broad  fpotted  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks,  whofe  edges  have  fpines,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  fpike. 

7.  Aloe  folds  enfiformibus  inermis  ancipitibus  fioribus  lax } 
fpicatis  caule  fruticofo.  Aloe  with  fword-fhaped  fmooth  leaves, 

Handing  two  ways,  the  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftaik. 

8.  Aloe  folds  amplexicaulibus  utrdque  fpinofis,  fioribus  fpi¬ 
catis.  Aloe  with  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  which  are 
prickly  on  every  fide,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

9.  Aloe  fioribus  pedunculatis  cernuis  racemofes  pri/maticis  ore 
patulo  requali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  321.  Aloe  with  hanging 
branching  flowers,  having  foot  ftalks,  and  fpreading  equal¬ 
ly  at  the  brim.  Commonly  called  Partridge- breaft  Aloe. 

10.  Aloe  folds  eredis  fubulatis  radicatis  undique  inerme  fpi¬ 
nofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 3 1 .  Aloe  with  eredt  awl  lhaped  leaves, 
fet  with  foft  fpines  cn  every  part. 

11.  Aloe  fioribus  fejfilibus  iff. undibuli  for mibus  li  labia  t  is  la- 
ciniis  quinque  re-volutis  fumma  ereda.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  322.  Aloe 
with  funnel- fhaped  flowers,  without  foot-llalks,  opening  in 
two  lips,  and  cut  into  five  fegments,  which  turn  backward, 
and  are  erect  at  the  top. 

12.  Aloe  fioribus  fejfilibus  ovatis  crenatis  fegmentis  interiors - 
bus  conniventibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  322.  Aloe  with  oval  crenated. 
flowers,  without  foot  ftalks,  and  the  interior  fegments  fcarce 
appearing. 

13.  Aloe  feffilis  folds  lingui  for  mibus  maculatis  fioribus  pc- 
dunculatls  cernuis.  This  is  commonly  called  Tongue- Aloe. 

14.  Aloe  fioribus  fejfilibus  bilabiatis  labia  fuperiore  eredo  in- 
feriore  patents.  Lin .  Sp.  PI.  322.  Commonly  called  large 
Pearl  Aloe. 

15.  Aloe  folds  lengiffimis  &  angufiijfimis  marginibus  fpino - 
fis,  fioribus  fpicatis.  The  Succotrine  Aloe. 

16.  Aloe  caule  brevi,  fold;  amplexicaulibus  bifariam  verfis 
fpinis  marginibus  eredis  fioribus  capitatis.  Aloe  with  a  fhort 
ltalk,  leaves  {landing  two  ways,  which  embrace  the  ftalk;  the 
fpines  on  the  edges  eredt,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  head. 

17.  Aloe  feffilis.  folds  brevioribus  planis  carnofis  apice  tri- 
quetris  marginibus  inerme  fpinofis.  Commonly  called  Cobweb 
AIo®. 
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1 8.  Aloe  foliis  onsato-lanceclatis  carncfs  apice  triquetris  an- 
gulis  tnerme  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  131.  Aloe  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  flefhy  -leaves,  having  three  angles  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties,  which  are  indented  and  fet  with  foft  fpines. 

19.  Aloe  Jloribus  Jeffdibus  triquetris  bilabiatis  labio  inferior e 
renjoluto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with  flowers  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  under  lip  being  turned  back.  Commonly 
called  Cufhion  Aloe. 

20.  Aloe  feffilis  foliis  carinatis  utraque  ruerrucofs  bifariam 

' verfs .  Low  Aloe  with  keel-lhaped  leaves,  warted  on  every 
part,  and  (landing  two  ways.  Commonly  called  Pearl  - 
tongue  Aloe.  ,  . 

21.  Aloe  feffilis  foliis  carinatis  <verrucofs  apice  triquetris 
camofis.  Low  Aloe  wjth  flefhy,  keel-fhaped,  {potted  leaves, 
which  are  triangular,  at  their  extremities. 

22.  Aloe  foliis  latis  undulatis  maculofis fioribus  fpicatis  in- 
fundibuli  fonnibus  limbo  reojolut'ts.  Aloe  with  broad  fpotted 

waved  leaves,  and  funnel-fhaped  flowers  growing  in  (pikes, 
which  are  turned  back  at  their  brim.  Commonly  called 
Guinea  Aloe. 

23.  Aloe  pumila,  foliis  longis  angufis  integerrimis  nsacu- 
latis  radice  repente.  Low  Aloe  with  long  narrow  entire 
leaves,  which  are  fpotted,  and  a  creeping  root.  Common¬ 
ly  called  Ceylon  Aloe. 

24.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibvs  nigricantibus  undique fginefs. 
Aloe  with  dark  green  leaves  embracing  the  (talks,  which 
are  befet  with  fpines  on  every  fide.  Commonly,  but  falfe- 
ly  called  Aloe  ferox. 

25.  Aloe  foribus  feffilibus  refexis  imbricatis  prifmaticis. 
Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  323.  Aloe  with  reflexed  flowers  growing 
clofe  to  the  (talk,  in  form  of  a  prifm,  lying  over  each  other 
like  tiles  on  a  houfe.  Commonly  called  Iris  wvaria. 

The  firfl,  third,  and  eighteen  next  following  forts,  are  fo 
hardy  as  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  dry  green-houfe  in  winter, 
and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer,  in  a  fhelter- 
ed  fituation  ;  but  then  the  plants  fhould  not  have  much  wet, 
for  that  will  rot  their  items.  But  with  this  management  the  I 
plants  will  not  grow  fo  fait,  as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  I 
(love,  though  they  will  be  (tronger,  and  their  (terns  will 
fupport  their  heads  much  better,  nor  will  their  leaves  be  fo 
much  drawn  as  thofe  which  are  more  tenderly  treated, 
therefore  this  management  Ihould  be  preferred. 

The  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  forts  grow  from  one  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  ;  the  leaves  of  the  fifth  and 
fixth  are  generally  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  being  broad  at 
their  bale,  ending  in  acute  points  :  they  are  armed  with 
fpines  on  their  edges,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide  of  their 
(lems.  The  feventh  has  pliable  blunt  leaves  without  fpines, 
the  flalk  will  rife  three  feet  high,  and  put  out  feveral  heads. 
The  eighth  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  putting 
out  from  the  (talk  many  cluttering  heads ;  the  leaves  are 
armed  with  lhort  fpines  on  evpry  fide,  but  thofe  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  are  (hort.  This  fort  does  not  flower  fo  frequently 
as  many  of  the  other. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty -firfl  forts  are  plants  of  fmaller  growth  ;  thefe  feldom 
rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  fome  of  them  not  more 
than  half  that  height ;  their  leaves  are  of  very  different 
ihapes,  fome  of  them  have  tongue -fliaped  leaves,  and  others 
have  thick  fucculent  leaves,  for  the  moft  part  terminating  in 
an  awl-fhaped  point.  Thefe  forts  flower  every  year,  and 
fome  of  them  flower  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 

They  are  all  of  them  hardy  enough  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  a  good  green-houfe,  provided  they  have  not  too 
much  water  ;  for  wet  in  winter,  will  foon  deftroy  thefe  plants 
when  they  have  no  warmth  in  cold  weather.  In  fummer  they 
may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  for  about  three  months, 
during  which  time  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  twice  a 
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week  in  dry  weather.  But  if  the  autumn  (hculd  prove  cold 
and  wet,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  (belter  eatlier  than  in 
a  dry  feafon  ;  for  if  they  get  too  much  mcifture,  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot  in  the  winter  when  they  have  no  artificial 
heat. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  the  iflands  of  Ame. 
rica,  where  the  plants  are  propagated  upon  the  poorefl 
land,  for  to  obtain  the  Hepatic  Aloes,  which  is  brought  to 
England,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  for  horfes,  being  too  coarfe  for 
medicine. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  four  inches  broad  at- 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  near  two  inches  thick,  and  ci- 
minifli  gradually  to  a  point.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  fea- 
green  colour,  and  when  young  are  fpotted  with  white. 
The  flovver-ftem  rifes  near  three  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
(land  in  a  (lender  loofe  fpike,  with  very  {hort  foot-flalks, 
and  hang  downwards.  This  fort  is  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  our  climate,  in  a  common  green- 
houfe  j  therefore  it  (hould  be  placed  in  aflqvekepc  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  that  feafon.  1  have  known 
plants  of  this  kind,  which  have  had  an  oiled  cloth  tied 
about  their  roots,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  more  than 
two  years,  and  afterwards  planted  in  pots,  which,  have 
grown  very  Well,  from  whence  the  plant  has  been  called 
Sempervivum  by  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

.  Although  the  third  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a 
good  green-houfe,  yet  it  will  not  flower  unlefs  it  is  placed 
in  a  moderate  (hare  of  warmth  ;  for  the  flowers  of  this  fort 
appear  in  December,  when  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  third,  but  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  have  feveral  fpines  on  their  backs  towards 
their  extremities.  The  flowers  of  this  grow  in  a  loofer  fpike, 
and  the  plants  never  put  out  any  fuckers,  fo  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  increafe. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  true  Succotrine  Aloe,  from 
whence  the  belt  fort  of  Aloe  for  ufe  in  medicine  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  has  long  narrow  fucculent  leaves,  which 
come  out  without  any  order,  and  form  large  heads.  The 
ftalks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  have  two,  three, 
and  fometimes  four  of  thefe  heads,  branching  out  from  it : 
the  flowers  of  this  fort  are  generally  in  the  winter  feafon. 
It  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  but 
the  plants  fo  managed  will  not  flower  fo  frequently,  as  thofe 
which  have  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  winter. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  hath  knobbed  creeping  flefhy 
roots,  which  fpread  over  the  pots  ;  the  leaves  come  up 
Angle,  are  narrow  at  bottom,  wide  in  the  middle,  where 
they  are  waved  on  their  edges,  and  decreafe  again  at  their 
extremities;  they  are  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  and 
four  inches  wide  in  their  broadeft  part ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  marbled  over  with  white.  The  flower-ftem 
arifes  immediately  from  the  root,  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  the  upper  part  being  clofely  fet  with  very  white  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  parts,  which  are 
reflexed  back,  fo  as  to  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
large  Angle  Hyacinth.  This  plant  increafes  plentifully  by 
its  creeping  roots,  but  is  very  tender,  fo  muil  conflantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftove.  It  ufually  flowers  in  July. 

The  twenty-third  fort  is  a  low  plant  with  creeping  flefhy 
roots,  the  leaves  are  about  nine  inches  long,  and  one  and 
an  half  broad  at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminifhing  to  the 
top,  where  it  ends  in  a  point.  This  fort  rarely  produces  any 
flowers  in  Europe,  but  increafes  very  plentifully  by  offsets. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  with  a  flrong  Hem  ;  the  leaves  grow  on  the  top,  which 
clofely  embrace  the  flalk  ;  thefe  come  out  irregularly,  and 
fpread  every  way;  they  are  near  four  inches  broad. at  their 
bafe,  and  diminifh  gradually  to  the  top,  where  they  end  in 
a  fpine.  Thefe  are  near  two  feet  long,  of  a  dark  green  co- 

C  2  lour. 
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lour,  and  clofely  befet  with  fhort  thick  fpines  on  every  fide. 
This  fort  hath  rot  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  nor  does  it 
put  out  fuckers,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  increafe.  It  mull 
have  a  warm  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  very  little  water. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  hath  very  long  narrow  triangular 
leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Bullrufh  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  thick  fpikes,  upon  ftalks  near  three  feet 
high.  They  are  of  an  Orange-colour,  fo  that  when  the 
plants  are  flrong,  and  produce  large  fpikes,  they  make  a 
fine  appearance.  It  flowers  in  Augujl  and  September  ;  *and 
will  live  through  the  winter,  in  a  warm  border,  clofe  to  a 
fouth-afpefted  wall 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  is  one  half 
freflrlight  earth  from  a  common  (and  if  the  turf  is  taken  with 
it  and  rotted,  it  is  much  better)  ;  the  reft  Ihould  be  white 
fea  fand  and  fifted  lime  rubbilh,  of  each  of  thefe  two  a 
fourth  part ;  mix  thefe  together  fix  or  eight  months  at 
leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  often  in 
this  time. 

The  middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  feafon  to  fhift  thefe 
plants  ,•  at  which  time  you  may  take  them  out  of  the  pots, 
and  with  your  fingers  open  the  roots,  and  fhake  out  as 
much  of  the  earth  as  poflible,  taking  off  all  dead  or  mouldy 
roots,  but  do  not  wound  or  break  the  young  frefli  ones  : 
then  fill  the  pot  about  three  parts  full  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  earth,  putting  a  few  ftones  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  and  after  placing  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  interfering  too 
much  with  each  other,  put  in  as  much  of  the  fame  earth, 
as  to  fill  the  pot  almoft  to  the  rim,  and  obferve  to  fhake  the 
plant,  fo  as  to  let  the  earth  in  between  the  roots ;  and  then 
with  your  hand  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  to 
keep  it  fteady  in  the  pot ;  then  water  them  gently,  and  fet 
them  abroad  in  a  fnady  place,  where  they  may  remain  for 
three  weeks,  giving  them  gentle  waterings,  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry. 

.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  a  dry  day,  remove 
them  into  the  houfe  again,  obferving  to  give  them  as  much 
f;ee  open  air  as  poflible,  while  the  weather  holds  warm  ; 
but,  if  the  nights  are  cool,  you  muft  fhut  up  the  glaffes, 
and  give  them  air  only  in  the  day ;  and,  as  the  cold  in- 
creafes,  you  muft  decreafe  opening  the  glaffes,  but  obferve 
to  give  them  gentle  waterings  often,  till  the  middle  of  OSlo- 
ler,  when  you  muft  abate  them,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
houfe  in  which  they  are  kept.  For  thofe  plants  which  are 
placed  in  a  ftove,  will  require  to  be  watered  at  leaft  once  a 
week,  moft  part  of  the  winter  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are 
kept  in  a  green-houfe  without  artificial  heat,  fhould  not  be 
watered  oftener  in  winter  than  once  a  month. 

The  tender  forts  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  or 
be  removed  in  the  fummer  to  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they 
may  have  free  air  in  warm  weather,  but  be  protedled  from 
rain  and  cold.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  thrive 
and  increafe,  and  fuch  of  them  as  ufually  flower,  may  be 
expedfed  to  produce  them  in  beauty  at  their  feafons. 

Moft  of  thefe  Aloes  are  increafed  by  offsets,  which  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  mother-plant,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
fihifted,  and  muft  be  planted  in  very  fmall  pots,  filled  with 
the  fame  earth  as  v/as  directed  for  the  old  plants;  but  if, 
in  taking  the  fuckers  off,  you  obferve  that  part  which  join¬ 
ed  to  the  mother  root  to  be  moift,  you  muft  let  them  lie 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  fhady  dry  place  for  about  a  week, 
.to  dry  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  very  fub- 
jett  to  rot. 

After  planting,  let  them  remain  in  a  fhady  place  (as 
was  before  directed  in  fhifting  the  old  plants)  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  you  fhould  remove  the  tender  kinds  to  a  very 
moderate  hot  bed,  plunging  the  pots  therein,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  taking  new  root ;  but  obferve  to 
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fhade  the  glaffes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  give  them 
a  great  fhare  of  air. 

Toward  the  middle  of  Augujl,  begin  to  harden  thefe 
young  plants,  by  taking  off  the  glaffes  in  good  weather, 
and  by  raifing  them  at  other  times  with  props,  that  the  air 
may  freely  enter  the  bed,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
their  growth,  and  to  prepare  them  to  be  removed  into  the 
houfe,  which  muft  be  done  toward  the  end  of  September , 
and  managed  as  before  diredted  for  the  old  plants. 

The  African  Aloes,  for  the  moft  part,  afford  plenty  of 
fuckers,  by  which  they  are  increafed  ;  but  thofe  few  that 
do  not,  may  be  moft  of  them  propagated,  by  taking  off 
fome  of  the  under  leaves,  laying  them  to  d ry  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  as  was  diredted  for  the  offsets ;  then  plant 
them  in  the  fame  foil  as  wasdiredled  for  them,  putting  that 
part  of  the  leaf  which  did  adhere  to  the  old  plant,  about 
an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  half  (according  to  the  fize  of 
the  leaf)  into  the  earth,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle 
the  earth  about  them;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot- bed,  obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the  violence  of 
the  fun,  and  give  them  gentle  refrefhings  with  water  once 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  beft  feafon  for  this  is  in  June , 
that  they  may  pufh  out  heads  before  winter. 

ALOE  AMERICANA  MURICATA.  See  Agave. 

ALOIDES.  See  Stratiotes. 

ALPINIA. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  one  Jlamina  and  one  Jlyle  ;  it  is  cut  into  fix 
parts  at  the  top,  and  has  a  fuelling  tube  with  three  fpreading 
lobes . 

We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  wz. 

Alpinia.  Roy en.  Prod.  12.  White  branching  Alpinia, 
with  leaves  like  the  flowering  Reed. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Wef -Indies ,  from  whence  it 
has  been  brought  into  fome  of  the  curious  gardens  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  muft  be  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  the 
pots  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  leaves  decay  every 
winter,  and  are  pulhed  out  from  the  roots  every  fpring, 
like  the  Ginger  and  Maranta ;  fo  fhould  be  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  thofe  two  plants,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  when  the  leaves 
decay.  It  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  the  iVejl- 
Indies. 

ALSINE.  Chick-weed. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  cultivated  places,  and  on  dunghills.  Thefe  being 
fo  well  known  to  moft  perfons,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fpecies  in  this  place. 

ALTHEA.  Marfhmallow. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  flower  has  a  double  calyx  ;  the  outer  is  cut  into  nine  fig¬ 
ments.  It  hath  fieveral  capfiules,  each  containing  one  fieed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Althea  fioliis Jimplicibus  acuminatis  acute  dentatis  to- 
mentofis.  Common  Marfhmallow. 

2.  Althaea  fioliis  trifidis  pilofio-hifipidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  349. 
Marfhmallow  with  trifid  hairy  pungent  leaves. 

3.  Althea  fioliis  inferioribus  palmatis  fuperioribus  digit atis 
caule firuticofio.  Hort.  Vpfal.  205.  Marfhmallow  with  the  un¬ 
der  leaves  fhaped  like  a  hand,  the  upper  leaves  more  di¬ 
vided,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Marfhmallow,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moift  places  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is 
frequently  ufed  in  medicine.  This  hath  a  perennial  root 
and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  perifhes  every  autumn.  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  grow  eredt,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are  hoary  and 
foft  to  the  touch,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ; 
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the  flowers  come  out'from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow,  but  are  ('mailer  and 
of  a  pale  colour.  It  may  be  propagated  faft  enough,  either 
-by  feeds  or  parting  of  their  roots.  When  it  is  propagated 
by  feeds  they  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  but  if  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots,  the  bed  time  is  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks 
decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  in  moift 
places  will  grow  larger  than  in  dryland. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  both  of  thefe  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds.  This 
is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  on  the  ground,  unlefs 
they  are  Supported  by  Hakes.  The  leaves  and  (talks  are  be- 
fet  with  (trong  hairs,  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  and  are  fnialler  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
having  purplifh  bottoms. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  April,  the  plants  will 
flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  They 
Ihould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  for 
as  the  roots  (hoot  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  unlefs  the  plants 
are  removed  very  young,  they  feldom  furvive  tranfplanting. 

The  third  fort  has  a  woody  ftem,  which  rifes  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  puts  out  many  fide  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts,  but  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common  Marfhmallow;  they  are  ©f  a  deeper  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  empalement  is  much  larger.  This  fort  feldom 
flowers  the  firft  year,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  warm  ;  but 
when  the  plants  live  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower 
early  the  following  fummer,  fo  will  produce  good  feeds. 
This  grows  natuially  in  Hungary  and  Jfria,  from  both  which 
places  I  have  received  the  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  or  if 
orherwife,  the  plants  muft  be  tranfplanted  young,  elfe  they 
will  not  fucceed.  They  (hould  have  a  fheltered  fituationtand 
a  dry  foil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
England.  When  thefe  plants  grow  in  a  ftony  foil,  or  in  lime 
rubbilh,  they  will  be  (tinted  in  their  growth,  but  they  will 
have  lefs  fap  in  their  branches,  fo  will  better  endure  the 
cold  of  this  climate.  This  fort  feldom  continues  longer 
than  two  years  in  England,  but  the  feeds  ripen  here  in 
kindly  feafons. 

ALTHAEA  FRUTEX.  See  Hibifcus  and  Lavatera. 

ALYSSOIDES.  See  Alyflum  and  Lunaria. 

ALYSSON  ALPINUM  LUTEUM.  See  Draba. 
ALYSSON  SEGETUM.'  See  Myagrum. 

ALYSSON  SERPILLI  FOLIO  See  Clvpeola. 
ALYSSON  VERONICA  FOLIO.  See  Draba. 
ALYSSUM.  Madvvort. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  flower  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  it  hathfx 
famina,  two  of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other  four.  The 
fewer  is  fucceeded  by  an  indented  compreffed  pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alyssum  caulilus  frutefeentibus pc niculatis  foliis  lanceo - 
lads  undulatis  integris.  Prod.  Leyd.  331.  Madwort  with 
fhrubby  ftalks,  flowers  growing  in  panicles,  and  whole 
fpear-fhaped  waved  leaves. 

2.  Alyssum  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis  integerrimis 
caulilus  procumbentibus  perennantibus .  Hort.  C/if.  333.  Mad- 
wort  with  whole  fpear-ftraped  pointed  leaves,  and  trailing 
perennial  ftalks. 

3.  Ai.yssum  rands  fenilibus  fpiniformibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
332.  Madwort,  whofe  older  branches  have  naked  fpines. 

4.  Alyssum  ramis  Juffruticofs  dijfufis foliis  pun  ft  at  0  echina- 
tis.  Hort.  Upf.  i8j.  Madwort  with  (hrubby  dift'ufed  branches 
ar.d  leaves,  having  prickly  punftures. 

5.  Alyssum  caule  ere fto foliis  lanceolatis  incards  integerrimis 
f.orilus  corymbofs.  Hart.  Cliff.  332.  Hoary  (hrubby  Madwort. 
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6.  Alyssum  caule  ere  fto  herbaceo  fliculis  fejjililus  cvalibus 
compref  'o  plants  petals  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651.  Mad¬ 
wort  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  (talk,  pods  growing  dole  to 
the  ftalks,  which  are  oval  and  comprefled,  and  the  flower 
leaves  pointed. 

7.  Alyssum  caule  herbaceo  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  ads  flicu¬ 
lis  inflatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651.  Madwort  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  (talk,  fpear-(haped  indented  leaves,  and  fwollen  feed 
veflels. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  thick  flefhy 
ftem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  foot  high,  but  di¬ 
vides  into  many  lefs  branches  which  fpread  on  the  ground. 
The  branches  are  garniftied  with  long  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
which  are  hoary  and  waved  on  their  edges,  and  continue 
through  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles,  at  the  extremity  of  every  branch,  and  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  confiding  of  four  petals,  which  are  placed  in. 
form  of  a  crofs  :  thefe  being  numerous,  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  during  their  continuance.  They  appear  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  if  the  feafon  is  mode¬ 
rate,  will  continue  three  weeks  in  beauty. 

This  plant  is  hardy,  and  although  brought  from  a  more 
foutherly  climate,  yet,  if  planted  in  a  dry,  lean,  or  rub- 
biftiy  foil,  will  endure  our  fevered  winters  abroad.  It  is 
increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March  in  a  light  Candy 
foil,  or  by  planting  cuttings  in  April  or  May ;  which  are 
very  apt  to  take  root,  if  kept  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  gently  refrefhed  with  water. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  continues  above  two  or  three  years 
with  us,  and  muft  therefore  be  often  fown  to  preferve  it ;  or 
if  the  feeds  are  fuffered  to  fall,  and  remain  upon  the  ground, 
the  plants  will  rife  without  any  trouble.  It  produces,  at  the 
extremity  of  its  branches,  very  pretty  tufts  of  fmall  white 
flowers.  This  will  alfo  grow  from  cuttings,  if  planted  and 
managed  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  hath  lignous  branches,  which"  rife  about 
two  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fmall  fpines ;  the  leaves 
are  hoary,  fpear-(haped,  and  thinly  placed  on  the  ftalks 
without  any  order.  The  flowers  are  white,  crofs- (ha- 
ped,  and  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft; 
fort,  either  by  feeds  or  (lips ;  and  when  the  plants  grow  in 
rubbifh,  or  on  old  walls,  they  will  laft  much  longer,  and 
endure  the  cold  of  our  winters,  better  than  thofe  which 
are  in  a  good  foil.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  fouth  of  France. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  trailing  branches,  which  lie  on  the 
ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves,  which 
are  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  cf  a 
dark  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed  veflels  (haped 
like  thofe  of  the  third  fort.  This  grows  naturally  upon 
rocks  and  ruins,  in  Burgundy,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
France,  as  alfo  about  Bafil.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  forts,  and  when  it  grows  in  rubbifh, 
the  plants  will  continue  flome  years ;  but  in  rich  ground, 
they  feldom  live  through  the  winter  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  having 
lignous  (talks,  which  divide  into  feveral  branches  toward 
the  top.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches  :  at  the 
extremity  of  every  (hoot,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  round 
bunches,  which  are  fmall,  white,  and  crofs-fhaped.  This 
plant  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
chiefly  on  rocky  or  gravelly  foils.  It  flowers  in  June,  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  floon  after  ;  which 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
little  care. 

The 
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The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  oblong  hoary 
leaves,  placed  alternately ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  flalks  Angle  ;  thefe  grow  very  clofe  to  the  ftaik, 
.and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprelled  feed  vefiels,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Lunaria,  which  contain  many  flat  feeds. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  upon  dry- 
ground,  or  lime  rubbilh,  and  treated  like  the  former 
ibrts. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low  fpreading  plant,  garniflied  with 
oblong  hoary  leaves  which  continue  through  the  year :  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  cluflers  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  This  fort 
grows  naturally  in  the  iilands  of  the  Archipelago ,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  a  dry 
foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and 
feldom  lads  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 
AMARANTHQJDES.  See  Gomphrena. 

AMARANTHUS.  Amaranth,  or  Flower-gentle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant.  The  flower 
hath  no  petals,  but  the  ejnpalement  confifls  of  three  or  five  leaves; 
this  is  common  to  both  fexes .  The  ?nale  flowers  have  in  flome 
/pecks  three ,  and  in  others  five  fender  flamina.  The  female 
flowers  have  three  Jkort  flyfes.  The  feed  vejf  'el  has  one  cell,  in 
which  is  lodged  a  flngle  globular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubratundis  ample  xi- 
caulibus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  989.  The 
Amaranthus  tricolor. 

2.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  flubrotundis  fleflfilibus 
foliis  lanceolatis  flparfls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  989.  Amaranthus 

bicolor. 

3 .  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  pendulis lon- 
gijflmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  443.  Flower-gentle  with  five  damina, 
and  very  long  hanging  cylindrical  fpikes. 

4.  Amaranthus  racemis  cylindricis  pendulis,  caule  credo 
arloreo.  This  is  the  tree  Amaranthus. 

The  fird  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves,  which  are  of  three  colours, 
viz.  green,  yellow,  and  red ;  thefe  are  very  elegantly  mix¬ 
ed,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour,  the  leaves  are 
large,  and  clofely  fet  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
flalks,  and  the  branches  form  a  fort  of  pyramid  ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  than  this,  when  it  is  in 
full  ludre.  From  the  leaves  of  this  plant  being  party  co¬ 
loured,  like  the  feathers  of  parrots,  fome  botanids  have  fe- 
parated  this  fpecies  from  the  others,  and  condituted  a  genus 
of  it,  by  the  title  of  Pflttacus. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  much  later  than  the  former.  This  grows  to  the  fame  height 
with  the  former,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  greatly 
refemblcs  it;  but  the  leaves  have  only  two  colours,  which 
are  an  obfeure  purple,  and  a  bright  crimfon  ;  thefe  are  fo 
blended  as  to  fet  off  each  other,  and  when  the  plants  are 
vigorous,  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Atnerica,  from  whence 
I  received  the  feeds  :  this  grows  with  an  upright  hem,  up¬ 
ward  of  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  and  dalks  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour;  the  fpikes  of  the  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  flalks,  and  alfo  in  cluders  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches :  they  are  very  long  and  hang  downward, 
being  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  I  have  meafured  fome  of 
thefe  fpikes,  which  were  two  feet  and  an  half  long,  fo  that 
many  of  them  have  reached  the  ground. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  flrong  flem,  which  rifes  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fending  forth  many  horizon¬ 
tal  branches  toward  the  top  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  rough  green  leaves.  At  the  extremity  of  every  fhoot,  the 
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cylindrical  fpikes  of  a  purple  colour  are  produced,  which 
hang  downward,  but  thefe  are  feldom  half  the  length  of 
thole  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  much  thicker.  This  is 
the  fort  of  Amaranth,  which  is  diredled  by  the  College  to 
be  ufed  in  medicine. 

Thefe  two  forts  mud  be  raifed  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  in 
June  they  may  be  planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure- 
garden  ;  ihading  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and 
in  dry  weather  they  fhould  be  watered.  The  third  fort  fel¬ 
dom  fails  to  ripen  its  feeds  in  the  open  air,  but  the  fourth 
fort  feldom  ripens  its  feeds  abroad  when  the  autumn  proves 
cold  and  wet  ;  therefore  one  plant  of  this  fort  lhould  be 
potted,  to  be  removed  to  flicker  early  in.  the  autumn  to 
obtain  good  feeds. 

The  fird  two  forts  of  Amaranths  mud  be  fown  on  a  good 
hot-bed  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  at  farthed  ; 
and  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  if  the  bed  is  in  good  tem¬ 
per,  the  plants  will  rife  ;  when  you  mud  prepare  another 
hot- bed,  covered  with  good  rich  light  earth,  about  four 
inches  thick  ;  when  this  bed  is  in  a  proper  temper  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  young  plants,  you  fhould  raifethem  up  with  your 
finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the  tender  roots,  and  prick 
them  into  your  new  hot-bed  about  four  inches  didance  every 
way,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots  ;  but  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear 
the  young  plants  down  to  the  ground  by  hafly  watering, 
which  rarely  rife  again,  or  at  lead  fo  as  to  recover  their 
former  flrength  in  a  long  time,  but  very  often  rot  in  the 
flems,  and  die  quite  away. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  keep  them  fereened  with  mats 
from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  and  give  them  air  by  rai¬ 
ling  up  the  glades  with  a  fmall  done  ;  and,  if  the  glades 
are  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them  every  day,  in  good 
weather,  that  they  may  dry;  for  the  moidure  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fermentation  of  the  dung,  and  perfpiration 
of  the  plants,  is  of  a  noxious  quality,  and  very  unkindly 
to  plants ;  fo  that  if  the  weather  happens  to  prove  bad, 
that  you  cannot  turn  your  glaffes,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  your  plants  to  wipe  off  all  the  moidure  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  a  woollen  cloth,  to  prevent  its  dropping 
upon  the  plants.  When  your  plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and 
begin  to  grow,  you  muflobferve  to  give  them  air  every  day, 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  hot,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too  fad,  which  greatly  weakens  their  flems. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  thefe  plants  will 
have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  Aand  in  need  of  ano¬ 
ther  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  temper,  and 
covered  with  the  fame  rich  earth  about  fix  inches  thick,  in 
which  they  lhould  be  removed,  obferving  to  take  them  up 
with  as  much  earth  about  their  roots  as  poflible,  and  plant 
them  feven  or  eight  inches  didance  every  way,  giving  them 
fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots  ;  but  be  very 
careful  not  to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the 
plants,  as  was  before,  directed  ;  and  keep  them  fhaded  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  have  taken  frefn  roots;  and 
be  fure  to  refredi  them  often  gently  with  water,  and  give 
them  air  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  covering 
the  glades  with  mats  every  night,  led  the  cold  chill  your 
beds,  and  flop  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  you  mud  provide  another  hot¬ 
bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  frame,  that  your 
plants  may  have  room  to  grow.  Upon  this  hot-bed  you 
mud  fet  as  many  three-penny  pots  as  can  dand  within  the 
compafs  of  the  frame  ;  thefe  pots  mud  be  filled  with  good 
rich  earth,  and  the  cavities  between  each  pot  filled  up  with 
any  common  earth,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed  from 
evaporating,  and  filling  the  frame  with  noxious  fleams ;  ther| 
with  a  trowel,  or  fome  fuch  inflrument,  take  up  your  plants 
from  the  former  hot  bed,  with  as  much  earth  as  poflible  to 
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their  roots,  and  place  each  Angle  plant  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  pots,  filling  the  pot  up  with  the  earth  before  de¬ 
ferred,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  root  of  the  plant  with  your 
hands ;  water  them  gently,  as  before,  and  {hade  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  by  co¬ 
vering  the  glaffes  with  mats  ;  refrefh  them  often  with 
water,  and  give  them  a  good  quantity  of  air  in  the  day-time. 

In  about  three  weeks  more  thefe  plants  will  have  grown 
to  a  confiderable  fize  and  ltrength,  fo  that  you  mult  now 
raife  the  glalTes  very  much  in  the  day-time  ;  and  when 
the  air  is  foft,  and  the  fun  is  clouded,  draw  off  the  glaffes, 
and  expo fe  them  to  the  open  air,  and  repeat' this  as  often 
as  the  weather  will  permit ;  which  will  harden  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  be  removed  abroad  into  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  the  whole  feafon ;  but  it  is  not  advifeable  to  let 
thefe  plants  cut  until  a  week  in  July ,  obferving  to  do  it  when 
the  air  is  perfe&ly  foft,  and,  if  polfible,  in  a  gentle  flower 
of  rain. 

Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  near  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge  for 
two  or  three  days,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the 
violence  of  the  fun,  and  flrong  winds,  to  which  they  muff 
be  inured  by  degrees.  Thefe  plants, 'when  grown  to  a  good 
ftature,  perfpire  very  freely,  and  muft  be  every  day  refrefli- 
ed  with  water,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  flint,  and  never  produce, fo  large  leaves,  as 
thofe  which  are  Ikilfully  treated.  * 

This  is  the  proper  management,  in  order  to  have  fine 
Amaranths  ;  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the  kinds  are 
good,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  will  produce  wonderful  large 
fine  leaves,  and  are  the  greateft  ornament  to  a  good  gar¬ 
den  for  upwards  of  two  months. 

There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  two  Indies ,  where  fome  of  them  are  culti¬ 
vated  as  efculent  plants ;  one  of  which  the  inhabitants  title 
Breda ,  the  other  Cullulu,  but  as  thefe  are  plants  of  no  beauty, 
fo  they  are  rarely  kept  in  gardens  here. 

AMARANTHUS  CRISTATUS.  See  Celofla. 
AMARYLLIS.  Lily-daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  an  oblong  conrprejfed fpatha ,  which  inclofes  the  fewer- 
huds  ;  it  hath  fix  awl  fsaped  jiamina  w  ith  incumbent  fummits. 
The  germen  turns  to  an  oval  capfuls,  opening  in  three  parts,  hav¬ 
ing  three  cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amaryllis  fpatha  uniford,  corolla  rc-quali,  faminibus 
declinatis.  Lin.  Commonly  called  Autumnal  Narciffus. 

2.  Amaryllis  Jpafha  uniford,  corolla  re  quali,  pifillo  de¬ 
ed  n  at  o.  Uort.  Cliff.  135.  Commonly  called  Aiamufco  Lily. 

3.  Amaryllis  fpatha  uniford,  cor  olid  inaquali,  genii  ali- 
has  declinatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  135.  Commonly  called  Jacob  a:  a 
Lily. 

4.,  Amaryllis  fpatha  mult  for  a ,  ccrollis  resvolutis  genita¬ 
lihus  firidlis.  Hort.  UpfaL  75,  Commonly  called  Guernfey 

Lily. 

5.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multifold,  ccrollis  campanulatis  ee- 
qualihits,  genitalihus  declinatis.  Her t.  Cliff.  1 3 5 .  Commonly 
called  Belladonna  Lily. 

6.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multi  flora,  ccrollis  campanulatis 
marginibus  refexis  genitalihus  declinatis.  Commonly  called 
Mexican  Lily. 

’  7.  Amaryllis  fpatha  mult  fora,  corollis  campanulatis  <v- 
q:t ahbus,  fcapo  compreffo  longitudini  umlellce.  Flor.  Leyd.  36. 
Lily  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in  one  cover;  the  petals  e- 
qual,  and  the  cover  compreffed  the  length  of  the  umbel. 

8.  Amaryllis  fpatha  mult  if 'ora,  corollis  campanulatis  (t- 
qualihus,. fcapo  tcreti  ancipiti.  Flor.  Leyd.  36.  Commonly 
called  the  Ceylon  Lily. 

9.  Amaryllis  fpatha  mult  if ora,  foliis  ciliatis.  Flor,  Leyd. 
37.  Commonly  called  the  African  Scarlet  Lily. 
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10.  AMARYLLI3  fpatha  un ford,  corolla  etquali,  faminibur 
erediis.  Commonly  called  Spring  yellow  Lily  Narciffus. 

11.  Amaryllis  fpatha  mult  if  ora  corollis  inaqualibus  foliis' 
linguiformibus.  Buttn.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in 
a  cover,  whole  petals  are  unequal,  and  leaves  fhaped  like 
a  tongue;  or  the  Brunfucigi a  of  Dr.  Heifer. 

The  firfl  fort  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  which  increafes  very 
faft  by  offsets.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  roots  is 
any  time  from  May  to  the  end  of  July,  when  their  leaves 
are  decayed,  after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them 
for  they  will  begin  to  pufh  out  new  fibres  by  the  middle  of 
Auguf,  if  the  feafon  be  moift,  and  many  times  they  flower 
the  beginning  of  September  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  then  tranf- 
planted,  it  will  fpoil  their  flowering.  This  plant  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  it  will  thrive  bell;  in  a  frdh 
light  dry  foil,  and  in  an  open  fituation,  i.  e.  not  under  the 
dripping  of  trees,  nor  too  near  to  walls.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  gardeners,  the  yellow  Autumnal  Narciffus,  &c. 
and  is  ufually  fold  by  them  with  Colchicums,  for  autumnal 
ornaments  to  gardens ;  for  which  purpofe  this  is  a  pretty 
plant,  as  it  will  frequently  keep  flowering  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  provided  the  fro  it 
is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deflroy  the  flowers ;  for  although  there 
is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  yet  there  is  a  fucceffion  of 
flowers  from  the  fame  root,  efpecially  when  they  are  buf¬ 
fered  to  remain  three  or  four  years  unremoved.  The  flow¬ 
ers  feldom  rife  above  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  it  is  fhaped 
fomevvhat  like  the  flowers  of  the  large  yellow  Crocus ;  thefe 
have  their  green  leaves  come  up  at  the  fame  time,  like  the 
Saffron,  and  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  leaves  increafe 
all  the  winter.  The  roots  are  bulbous,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Narciffus. 

The  tenth  fort  is  more  rare  in  England  than  any  of  the 
other,  at  prefent.  It  was  formerly  in  feveral  curious  gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  it  flowers  at  a  feafon  when  there  are  fo  many 
finer  forts  in  beauty,  fo  it  was  negledled  and  caff  out  of 
the  gardens,  whereby  it  is  almoft  loft  in  England :  it  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  flowers  early  in. 
January.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the  firft  fort,  and  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  It  fliould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  to  tranfplant,, 
till  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguf. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in 
which  countries  it  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  where  it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  when  it  is> 
in  flower,  which  is  in  the  fpring.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  produced  Angle,  and  at  their  firft  appearance  have  a- 
fine  Carnation  colour  on  their  outfide ;  but  this  fades  away 
to  a  pale,  cr  almoft  white,  before  the  flowers  decay.  This' 
plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,. 
provided  the  roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  on 
a  dry  foil;  it  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots, 
which  they  put  out  pretty  plentifully,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  tranfplanted  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  commony  called  Jacobcea  Lily, 
is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  curious  gardens  in 
England ,  the  roots  fending  forth  plenty  of  offsets,  efpeci¬ 
ally  when  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  warmth  in  winter : 
for  the  roots  of  this  kind  will  live  in  a  good  green-houfe,. 
or  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame;  but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  often,  nor 
fend  out  fo  many  offsets,  as  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
moderate  ftove  in  winter.  This  fort  will  produce  its  flow¬ 
ers  two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  and  is  not  regular  to  any 
feafon  ;  but  from  March  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
flowers  will  be  produced  when  the  roots  are  in  vigour. 
There  is  never  more  than  or.e  flower  produced  on  the  fame 
ftalk.  Thefe  flowers  are  large,  arid  of  a  very  deep  red 
the  cinder  petals,,  or  flower  leaves,  are  very  large,  and  the 
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whole  flower  ftands  nodding  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  mak¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  appearance. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  may  be  taken  oft*  every 
year;  the  beft  time  to  fhift  and  part  thefe  roots  is  in  Augujl, 
that  they  may  take  good  root  before  winter;  in  doing  of 
this,  there  ihould  be  care  taken  not  to  break  off  the  fibres 
from  their  roots.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  filled  with  light  kitchen  garden  earth  ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  they  will 
produce  their  flowers  in  plenty,  and  the  roots  will  make 
great  increafe. 

The  fixth  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mexican 
Lily,  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  former  fort,  fo  mull  be 
placed  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a 
hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  the  roots  will  thrive  better,  and 
the  flowers  will  be  ftrong.  This  fort  is  increafed  by  offsets, 
as  the  others  of  this  tribe;  and  it  flowers  ufualiy  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fpiing,  when  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the 
ftove  ;  the  flower-ftcms  of  this  fort,  feldom  rife  more  than 
one  foot  high,  each  Item  fupports  two,  three,  or  four  flow¬ 
ers,  rarely  more  than  that  number.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  copper  colour,  inclining  to  red. 

The  eighth  fort  is  alfo  tender,  and  muff  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fixth  ;  this  is  more  common  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  Holland,  than  in  this  country  ;  and  as  it  is  a  plant 
which  increafes  but  flowly,  will  not  be  very  common  here. 
This  flowers  ufualiy  in  June  and  July ,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  root  will  flower  again  in  autumn  ;  for  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  tanners  bark,  the  roots  generally  flow¬ 
er  twice  every  year,  but  the  flowers  are  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  forts  are  more  hardy,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jacobaa  .Lily  ;  thefe  will 
increafe  pretty  fail  by  offsets,  when  they  are  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  efpecially  the  ninth,  which  fends  out  many  offsets, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  but  it  feldom  flowers  in 
England.  The  petals  of  the  flower  turn  back  like  thofe  of 
the  Gucrnfey  Lily,  but  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  rather  inclin¬ 
ing  to  fcarlet ;  the  roots  of  this  are  fmail. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  figured  by  Ferrarius  in  his  Garden  of 
powers,  as  alfo  by  Morrijon  in  his  Hiltory  of  plants  ;  but 
Dr.  Heijler  has  feparated  it  from  this  genus,  and  has  con- 
ftituted  a  new  genus  by  the  title  of  Brunfwigia,  in  honour 
to  the  duke  of  Brunjwick. 

This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  roots,  which  have  fucceeded 
in  the  Cbeljea  garden. 

This  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  Jacob<ea  Lily,  with  this  difference  on¬ 
ly,  of  placing  it  in  winter  in  a  Hove,  where  there  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  fhare  of  warmth,  for  the  roots  of  this  will  not  en¬ 
dure  fo  much  cold  as  thofe,  nor  lliould  they  have  fo  much 
water  given  them. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  roots  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguji,  when  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  and 
before  they  put  out  new  fibres,  for  it  will  be  very  improper 
to  remove  them  afterwards. 

All  thefe  bulbous-rooted  flowers  delight  in  a  loofe  fandy 
garth,  mixed  with  good  kitchen  garden  mould  ;  and  in  the 
culture  of  them  there  Ihould  be  but  little  water  given  them 
at  thofe  times  when  their  leaves  decay,  and  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  growing  ftate  ;  for  much  moifture  at  that  time  will 
often  caule  them  to  rot  ;  but  when  they  are  growing,  and 
putting  out  their  flower- ftems,  they  fhould  be  frequently 
refrelhed  with  water,  but  not  given  in  too  great  quantities 
at  a  time.  The  pots,  with  the  tender  forts,  fhould  con- 
ftancly  be  kept  in  the  ftove  ;  and  in  fummer  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible ;  for  although  (brne  of 
fhef'e  forts  may  be  kept  abroad  in  fummer,  yet  thofe  do  not 
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thrive  fo  well,  nor  flower  fo  conftantly,  as  thofe  which  are 
treated  in  the  manner  here  deferibed. 

The  fixth  fort,  which  is  called  the  Belladonna  Lily,  waa 
brought  to  England  from  Portugal ,  where  the  gardens  did 
fome  years  ago  abound  with  thefe  flowers  ;  for  the  roots 
increafe  very  faft,  efpecially  in  fuch  countries  where  they 
live  in  the  open  air.  This  plant  thrives  fo  well  in  Italy, 
as  to  need  no  ocher  culture  than  the  common  Lily ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  flower  till  Augujl ,  yet  it  commonly  pro¬ 
duces  good  feeds  in  that  country,  from  w'hich  they  propa¬ 
gate  them  in  great  plenty  ;  but  with  us  they  require  more 
care,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  method  in  which  I  have  cultivated  this  plant  for 
fome  years  paft,  with  great  fuccefs,  is  as  follows.  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  border  next  a  fouth  weft-afpecled  wall,  of  about 
fix  feet  wide,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  I  removed  all 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  then  I  put  fome  very 
rotten  dung  in  the  bottom,  fix  inches  thick,  upon  which  I 
laid  light  garden  mould  about  twenty  inches  deep  ;  after 
making  this  level,  I  placed  the  roots  at  fix  inches  diftance 
every  way,  and  then  covered  them  over  with  light  fandy 
earth,  to  the  height  cf  the  border,  whereby  the  upper  part 
of  the  roots  were  five  or  fix  inches  buried,  and  in  the  winter 
I  covered  the  border  all  over  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  three 
inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the 
ground  ;  and  when  the  froft  was  very  fevere,  I  laid  fome 
mats  or  llraw  over  the  leaves  to  protect  them  from  being 
killed.  With  this  management  the  roots  have  greatly  in¬ 
creafed,  and  have  conftantly  flowered  every  year;  fome  of 
them  have  put  out  two  or  three  Items,  which  grew  near 
three  feet  high,  and  produced  many  flowers  in  each  umbel, 
which  have  made  a  fine  appearance  duiing  the  month  of 
Ofiober.  This  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  Oftober,  and 
the  green  leaves  come  up  foon  after,  and  abide  all  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring  until  June,  at  which  time  they  decay  ;  foon 
after  which  the  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  but  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey ;  in  both  which  places,  they  feem  to 
thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  native  country  ;  and  from 
thofe  ifiands  their  roots  are  fent  annually  to  the  curious  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  commonly  called  Gucrnfey 
lilies. 

When  thefe  roots  come  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  earth,  mixed  with  alittle  very 
rotten  dung,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  obferving  now¬ 
and- then  to  refrefh  the  earth  with  water.  About  the  middle 
or  end  of  September,  fuch  of  the  roots  as  are  ftrong  enough  to 
flower,  will  begin  to  fhew  the  bud  of  their  flower- Hem 
(which  is  commonly  of  a  red  colour)  ;  therefore  you  fhould 
remove  thefe  pots  into  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fun,  and  may  be  fheltered  from  ftrong 
winds :  but  by  no  means  place  them  too  near  a  wall,  nor 
under  glaffes,  which  would  draw  them  up  weak,  and  ren¬ 
der,  them  lefs  beautiful.  At  this  feafon  they  fhould  be 
gently  refrefhed  with  water,  if  the  weather  be  warm  and 
dry ;  but  if  it  Ihould  prove  very  wet,  they  fhould  be 
fereened  from  it. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  the  flowers  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  too  much  wet ;  but  they  muft  not  be  kept  too  clofe, 
nor  placed  in  a  fituacion  too  warm,  which  would  occafion 
their  colour  to  be  Ids  lively,  and  haften  their  decay.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  will  continue  in  beauty  (if  rightly  ma¬ 
naged)  a  full  month  ;  and  though  they  have  no  feent,  yet, 
for  the  richnefs  of  their  colour,  they  are  juflly  dieemed  in 
the  firft  rank  of  the  flowery  race. 

After  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  green  leaves  will  be¬ 
gin  to  Ihoot  forth  in  length,  and  if  fheltered  from  fevere 
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fcbld,  will  continue  growing  all  the  winter ;  but  they  mull 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
covered  only  in  great  rains  or  frofts ;  for  which  purpofe,  a 
common  hot-bed  frame  is  the  propereft  fhelter  for  them  ; 
under  which  if  they  are  placed,  the  glalfes  may  be  taken 
oft*  conftantly  every  day  in  dry  open  weather,  which  will 
encourage  the  leaves  to  grow  flrong  and  broad;  whereas 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  or  not  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  they  will  grow  long  and  flender,  and  have  a 
pale  weak  afpeft,  whereby  the  roots  will  become  wreak,  fo 
that  it  feldom  happens  that  they  produce  flowers  under  iuch 
management. 

When  a  perfon  is  poflefled  of  a  large  number  of  thefe 
roots;  it  will  be  troublefome  to  preferve  them  in  pots, 
therefore  there  fhould  be  a  bed  prepared  of  the  following 
earth,  in  fome  well  fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  to,  Take 
a  third  part  of  frefh  virgin  earth  from  a  pafture  ground, 
which  is  light,  then  put  near  an  equal  part  of  fea  fand,  to 
which  you  fliould  add  rotten  dung,  and  fifted  lime  rubbifh, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity,  With  this  earth  (when  well 
miked  and  incorporated)  you  fhould  make  your  bed  about 
two  feet  thick,  raifing  it  about  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  if  the  fituation  be  dry;  but  if 
the  ground  be  wet,  it  fhould  be  raifed  eight  or  nine  inches 
higher.  In  this  bed,  about  the  beginning  of  July  (as  was 
before  diredled),  you  fhould  plant  the  roots  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  afunder  each  Way ;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
the  froft  begins,  you  fhould  either  cover  the  bed  with  a 
frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover  it  with  mats  and  flraw, 
to  prevent  their  leaves  from  being  pinched  with  cold  ;  but 
in  the  fpring  the  covering  may  be  entirely  removed,  ar.d  the 
bed  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  during  the  fummer, 
obfetving  to  ftir  the  furface  of  the  earth  now-and-then  ; 
and  every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  you  fliould 
fift  a  little  frefh  earth  over  the  beds,  to  encourage  the 
roots.  In  this  bed  the  roots  may  remain  until  they  are 
flrong  enough  to  produce  flowers,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  pots,  as  was  before  dire&ed,  or  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  fame  bed  to  flower. 

AMBROSIA. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  male  and female  foveers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  male 
f covers  are  of  one  leaf  firm  el- Jhaped,  and  cut  into  foie  parts  at 
the  brim.  The  female  footers  are  placed  under  the  male  in  the 
fame  fpike :  they  have  no  petals,  but  an  oval  germen  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  empalement.  The  germen  aftervard  becomes  an 
oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ambrosia  foliis  multifidis  racemis  folitariis  pilefis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  988.  Maritime  Ambrofia. 

2.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifdis ,  racemis  pardculatis  ter- 
r  inahbus  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  284.  Tall  unfavoury  Sea 
Ambrofia  with  Mugw'ort  leaves. 

3.  Ambrosia  foliis  trilobis  &  quinquelobis  ferratis.  The  lar- 
geft  Virginian  Ambrofia,  with  an  eaftern  Plane  Tree  leaf. 

4.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifdis  primoribvs  ramulorum  in 
divifis  integer  rinds.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  988.  Greateft  unfavoury 
Ambrofia  of  Virginia,  with  Water  Ilorehound  leaves,  which 
are  finely  divided. 

3-.  Ambrosia  foliis  pinnatifdis  hirfutis  racemis  folitariis 
ierminalihus ,  caule  fruticofn  perenne,  i.  e.  Ambrofia  with  hairy 
winged  leaves,  fingle  fpikes  of  flowers,  growing  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  and  a  fhrubby  perennial  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft,  near  the  fea 
fhore  ;  this  rifes  about  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  fending 
out  many  fide  branches,  whofe  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
parts,  and  upon  being  handled  emit  a  flrong  odour.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  long,  fingle,  and  hairy.  After  the  flowers  are 
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pad,  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  hard  leafy  c.tp  - 
fules  having  one  cell,  in  which  is  included  a  fingle  round 
feed.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  perfects  it$ 
feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in 
the  fpring;  therefore  the  feeds'  fhould  be  fown  in  the  an. 
tumn  in  a  warm  border,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  in 
the  fpring,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  warni 
border,  but  not  in  rich  mcift  land,  where  they  grow  very 
luxuriantly,  fo  do  not  flower  till  late  in  the  leafon,  and  feldom 
perfedt  their  feeds.  Therefore  the  heft  method  to  obtain 
good  feeds,  is  to  plant  fome  of  the  plants  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth  mixed  with  lime  rubbifh,  to  prevent  their 
luxuriant  growth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  early,  . 
whereby  good  feeds  may  be  obtained. 

The  fecorrd  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  America^ 

■as  alfo  in  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  from  the  two  latter  coun¬ 
tries  I  have  frequently  received  the  feeds.  This  fort  grows 
more  than  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  in  fliape  like  thofe 
of  Mugwort  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch,  the  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced,  compofed  of  one  long  fpike 
in  the  middle,'  and  three  or  four  fhorter  lateral  fpikes: 
thefe  have  male  and  female  flowers  ranged  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
of  the  fame  fliape. 

This  fort  will  come  up  and  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  will  not  produce  good 
feeds,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm  ;  therefore  to  obtain  them 
every  year,  it  is  nereflary  to  fow  the  feeds  of  this  plant  on 
a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March >  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  two  inches  high,  they  mull  be  tranfplanted  into 
another  hot  bed,  obferving  to  water  them  pretty  well,  and 
(hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  afterward  they 
muft  have  a  large  /hare  of  frelh  air  every  day,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  frequent  waterings,  for  they  are  very 
thirfly  plants.  When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  flrong, 
they  muft  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  May  abroad  with  other  hardy  annual  plants, 
among  which  they  will  make  a  variety.  Thefe  plants  will 
flower  in  Auguft,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
a  very  common  weed.  This  often  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  ;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  or  is  often  wa¬ 
tered,  it  will  grow  much  higher,  and  fpread  out  into  many 
branches.  The  feeds  of  this  plant,  when  fown  in  the 
fpring,  feldom  come  up  the  firft  year,  but  frequently  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  until  the  following  fpring  ;  fo  that 
when  the  plants  do  not  come  up,  the  ground  muft  r.ot  be 
aifturbed  till  after  the  fpring  following,  to  wait  for  the 
plants  coming  up.  When  the  plants  come  up,  fome  of 
them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  moift  foil,  allowing  them 
at  leaft  four  or  five  feet  room  every  way  ;  and  if  they  are 
frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  to  a  large 
fi7.e  ;  but  their  branches  muft  be  fupported  by  flakes,  other- 
wife  they  are  very  fubjett  to  break  with  flrong  winds.  Thefe 
plants  are  only  preferved  by  fuch  perfons  as  are  curious  in 
botany,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  feeds.  The  fpikes 
of  flowers  in  this  fort  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  fecond.  This  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  woody  ftem,  dividing  intofeveral 
branches;  which  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  leaves,  compofed 
of  feveral  winged  lobes,  and  are  placed  alternately  upon  the 
branches ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fingle,  hairy,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  female  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  hairy  capfules,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

D  This 
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This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  feeds  ;  if  by  the  former,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  fhady  border,  in  either  of  the  fummer  months.  In  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they  will  have  good  roots,  therefore 
fhould  be  then  taken  up  and  potted  ;  for  when  they  are  left 
longer  in  the  full  ground,  they  will  grow  very  luxuriant,  fo 
will  not  fo  foon  recover  their  removal,  as  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  earlier.  The  plants  are  hardy,  fo  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer  ;  and  in  the  winter,  if  they 
are  Iheltered  in  a  common  gr«en-houfe,  with  Myrtles  and 
other  hardy  exotick  plants,  they  will  live  feveral  years. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year, 
when  they  are  fown  in  fpring,  but  thofe  which  have  fallen 
an  the  autumn,  have  grown  the  following  year,  and  fo  have 
thofe  which  have  been  fown  at  the  fame  feafoa. 

AMETHYSTS  A.  Lin.  Gen.  32.  A  methyl!. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  flve  equal  pointed 
figments  at  the  brim  ;  it  hath  to.ua  Jlender  fiamina,  which  fand 
under  the  upper  lip.  After  the  f  Queer  is  pafi,  the  germen  becomes 
four  staked  feeds,  put  up  in  the  impalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  ok  this  genus;  uiz. 

Amethystea.  Hort.  Upfal.  9.  Mountain  upright 
Amethyft. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  Siberia,  from 
when  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at  Be- 
terfurgh. 

it  is  annual,  and  hath  an  upright  ftalk,  which  rifes  about 
a  foot  high,  and  toward  the  top  puts  out  two  or  three  fmall 
lateral  branches ;  thefe  are  garniihed  with  fmall  trifid  leaves, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  very  dark  green  colour  j  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  umbels ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  umbel;  fo  that  although  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
yet  from  their  colour,  with  thofe  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks,  the  plants  make  a  pretty  appearance,  during  their 
continuance  in  flower.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown 
in  the  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  early  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  will  flower 
the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
feting,  will  not  flower  till  July. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe  to  thin  them,  for  they  do  not  thrive  when  tranf¬ 
planted,  therefore  the  feeds  lhould  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

AMMANNIA.  Houf.  Nov.  Gen. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  bellfaped  impalement,  divided  at  the  brim  into 
four  fender  parts.  The  flower  hath  no  petals ;  it  has  four  fender 
Jtamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement.  The  empalement 
afttrward  becomes  a  round  capfuls  with  four  cells,  which  are 
filed  with  fmall feeds. 

The  Species  are,  a 

1.  Ammannia  foliis  fimiamplexicaulibus,  caule  tetragevo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  344.  i.  e.  Ammannia  with  a  fquare  ftalk,  and 
leaves  embracing  it  half  round. 

2.  Ammannia  foliis  fubpetiolatis  caule  ramofa.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
120.  i.  e.  Ammannia  with  leaves  having  fhort  foot-ftalks 
and  a  branching  ftalk. 

I  he  firfl:  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 

It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  an  upright  fquare  ftalk, 
and  long  narrow  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  triangle,  whofe  bafe 
half  furround  it.  They  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  of  the  con- 
fiflence  with  thofe  of  Purflane  ;  the  ftalks  are  alfo  fucculent, 
and  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  of  that  plant.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  whorles  round  the  ftalks,  at  the  joints  where 
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the  leaves  adhere,  in  clufters :  and  are  foon  fucceeded  by 
round  feed  veflels,  which  are  full  of  fmall  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  mull  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  afterward  removed  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward;  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth/and  placed 
under  a  frame,  or  in  a  glafs  cafe  or  ftove  to  ripen  their  feeds, 
ror  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  very  warm. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with 
red  fucculent  ftalks,  putting  out  fide  branches,  which  grow 
oppofite  :  the  flowers  are  produced  Angle  from  the  wings 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches.  Thefe  have  no  beauty, 
fo  are  only  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety.  This  fort  will  perfett  its  feeds  in  the  open  air,  if 
the  plants  are  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  border. 

AMMI.  Bifnops  weed. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  the  flowers  are  dfform,  each 
having  five  heart  fiaped  petals.  They  have  five  fender  fla- 
m-na,  and  two  reflexed  fyles,  crowned  with  obtufe  fligmus. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a finall  round  friated fruit ,°  com- 
pofed  of  two  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Am  mi  foliis  inferiorities  pinnatis  lanceolatis  firratis,  Cupe- 
rioribus  multifdis  linearibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  59.  i.  e.  Common 
Bifhops-weed. 

2.  Am  Ml  foltorum  omnium  lacinulis  lanceolatis.  Guett.  2. 
p.  433.  e.  Bifhops-weed  with  all  its  leaves  cut  in  a  fhape 
of  a  fpear. 

The  firfl  fort  is  annual;  of  this  there  is  a  variety,  which 
is  mentioned  by  John  Bauhin  as  adiftindt  fpecies,  under  the 
title  of  Ammi  majus  foliis  plurimum  imifis  nonnihil  crifpis ; 
but  I  have  frequently  had  this  variety  arifefrom  the  feeds  of 
the  former,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  different  fort. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  and  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Carrots,  leaving  them  four  or  five  inches 
afunder  ;  for  they  will  grow  large  and  cover  the  ground  ; 
after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Augufi,  which  fhould  be  gathered  as  it  ripens, 
otherwife  it  will  foon  fcatter.  Thefe  feeds  are  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  fo  may  be  had  in  plenty  with  this  management. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  preferved 
in  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  but  having  little  beauty,  is 
rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  becaufe 
thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year.. 
It  will  grow  in  any  open  fituation,  is  very  hardy,  aud  thrives 
belt  on  a  moift  foil. 

AMMI  PERENNE.  See  Sium. 

AMOMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2.  Ginger. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  brim. 
In  the  bofom  of  the  flower  is  ftuated  an  oblong  thick  neCtar turn. 

L  ndet  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is  placed  the  round  germen , 
which  after-ward  becomes  an  oval  three-cornered  feed  vffel,  open¬ 
ing  in  three  parts,  containing  feveral  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amomum  [capo  nudo  fpica  ovafo.  Hort.  Cliff.  3,  Ginger.' 

2.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  oblongd  obtusa.  Hort.  Cliff.  3. 
Broad-leaved  wild  Ginger,  called  Zerumbet. 

The  firfl,  which  is  the  common  Ginger,  is  cultivated  for 
fale  in  moft  of  the  iflands  of  America,  but  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaf -Indies,  and  alfo  of  fame  parts  of  the  Wef -Indies,  where 

it 
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it  is  found  growing  rtaturally  without  culture.  The  dried 
roots  of  this  fort  furnifh  a  confiderable  export  from  the 
Britijh  colonies  in  America.  Thefe  roots  are  of  great  ufe  in 
the  kitchen,  as  alfo  in  medicine;  a.nd  the  green  roots  pre- 
ferved  as  a  fweetmeat,  are  preferable  to  every  other  fort. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  jointed,  and  fpread  in  the 
ground;  thefe  put  out  many  green  Reed-like  flalks  in  the 
fpring,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  an  half, 
with  narrow  leaves.  The  fiower-llems  afterward  arife  by  the 
fide  of  thefe,  immediately  from  the  root ;  thefe  are  naked, 
ending  with  an  oblong  fcaly  fpike  ;  from  each  of  thefe  fcales 
is  produced  a  fingle  blue  flower,  whofe  petals  are  but  little 
longer  than  the  fquamofe  covering. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  the  roots  of 
this  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firif,  but  are  jointed 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  ftalks  grow  from  three,  to  near 
four  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves  placed  alternately.  The 
fiower-ftems  arife  immediately  from  the  root,  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  blunt  fcaly  heads;  out  of  each  fcale  is 
produced  a  fingle  white  flower,  whofe  petals  extend  a  con- 
iidcrable  length  beyond  their  fcaly  covering. 

Thefe  forts  are  tender,  and  require  a  warm  ftove  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  this  country.  They  are  eaflly  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  roots ;  the  belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  put  out  new  ihoots,  for  they  fhould  not 
be  tranfplanted  in  fummer  when  they  are  in  full  vigour, 
nor  do  they  fucceed  fo  well  when  they  are  removed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  becaufe  they  remain  long  after  in  an  inactive  ftate, 
and  during  that  time,  if  wet  comes  to  the  roots,  it  often 
caufes  them  to  rot.  When  the  roots  are  parted,  they  fhould 
not  be  divided  into  fniall  pieces,  efpecially  if  they  are  de- 
flgned  to  have  flowers,  for  until  the  roots  have  fpread  to  the 
fide  of  the  pots,  they  rarely  put  out  flower-items,  for  which 
reafon  they  fliould  not  be  planted  in  very  large  pots. 

The  pots  with  thefe  roots  fliould  conftantly  remain  plung¬ 
ed  in  the  tan  bed,  for  if  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  on 
{helves  in  the  flove,  their  fibres  frequently  fhrink,  which 
often  occafions  the  roots  to  decay. 

With  this  management  thefe  forts  have  multiplied  great¬ 
ly  with  me,  and  the  common  Ginger  has  produced  roots 
which  have  weighed  five  or  fix  ounces,  but  the  others  have 
been  near  a  pound  weight. 

AMOMUM  PL1N1I.  See  Solanum. 

AMGRIS  POMUM.  See  Lycoperficon. 

AMORPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  768.  Baftard  Indigo. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  having  an  oval  concave 
flandard ,  but  no  wings  or  keel ;  this  is  inferted  between  the  tvjo 
upper  fegments  of  the  cmpalement :  the  gernien  afterward  becomes 
a  reflexed  moon-ijhaped  pod ,  having  one  cell ,  in  which  are  lodged 
t  wo  kidney -/leaped  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Amorpha.  Hort.  Cliff,  353.  Baftard  Indigo. 

This  ftirub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  where  formerly 
the  inhabitants  made  a  coarf'e  fort  of  Indigo  from  the  young 
fnoots,  which  occafioned  their  giving  it  the  tide  of  Bafiafd 
Indigo. 

Jt  rifes  with  many  irregular  ftems,  to  the  heightof  twelve 
or  foutteen  feet,  with  very  long  winged  leaves,  in  fliape  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Acacia.  At  the  extremity  of  the  fame 
year’s  fhoots,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  flender  fpikes, 
which  are  very  fniall,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  After 
the  flowers  are  pafl,  the  germen  turns  to  a  ftiort  pod,  having 
two  kidney-  fhaped  feeds,  but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  ftirub  is  become  very  common  in  all  the- gardens  and 
nurferies  near  London,  where  it  is  propagated  as  a  flowering 
ftirub,  for  the  ornament  of  the  fhrubbery.  It  is  generally 
propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  young  branches,  which 
in  one  year  will  make  good  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken 
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off  and  planted,  either  in  the  nurfery,  of  the  places  whera 
they  aredeflgned  to  remain.  The  plants  muft  have  a  Shel¬ 
tered  fituation,  other  wife  their  branches  v*ill  be  broken  by 
the  winds.  As  thefe  fhoots  are  large  and  foft,  their  upper 
parts  are  generally  killed  by  froft  in  winter  ;  but  they  put 
out  ftioots  again  in  plenty  below  the  dead  part,  the  fpring 
following,. 

AMYGDALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  545.  The  Almond 
Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  empaletnent  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the 
brim  into  Jive  obtufe  Jegments  ;  the  floveer  hath  Jive  oval  obtufh 
concave  petals,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  empalement .  After  the 
flower  is  pafl ,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  comprefjed  large  fruity 
with  a  thin  tough  hairy  covering ,  having  a  longitudinal  fur  few  1 
this  opens  and  falls  away,  leaving  an  oval  comprefjed  nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  fry  at  is  petals  forum  etnetr* 
ginatis.  Common  manured  Almond  Tree. 

2.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  marginibus  crenatis,  corollis 
calyce  vix  longioribus.  The  tender-llielied  Almond,  com  ¬ 
monly  called  Jordan  Almond. 

3.  Amygdalus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimif,  argenteis 
perennantibus  petiolo  breviore ,  i,  e.  Almond  Tree  with  fpear- 
ftiaped  filvery  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  continue  all 
winter,  and  very  ftiort  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  bafl  atlenuatist 
Dwarf  Almond  with  fingle  flowers. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Almond,  which  is  cultivated  more 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  than  for  its  fruit.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this,  one  with  fweet,  and  the  other  bitter  kernels, 
which  arife  from  the  fruit  of  the  fame  tree. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Jor¬ 
dan  Almonds  ;  the  nuts  of  this  kind  are  frequently  brought 
to  England.  Thefe  have  a  tender  (hell,  and  a  large  fweet 
kernel.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  broader,  lhoner,  and 
grow  much  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  their 
edges  are  crenated.  The  flowers  are  very  fmali,  and  of  a 
pale  colour,  inclining  to  white. 

The  third  fort  was  found  growing  near  Aleppo,  front 
whence  the  fruit  was  fent  to  the  duke  D'Ayen  in  France , 
who  raifed  feveral  of  the  plants  in  his  curious  garden  at 
St.  Germains.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  filvery,  and  very 
like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purilane.  Thefe  continue  great  part 
of  the  year,  but  the  flowers  are  fmali,  and  like  thofe  of 
the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  common  in  the  nurferies  about 
London,  and  is  ufually  fold  with  other  flowering  flirubs  to 
adorn  gardens.  This  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches.  The  roots  of  this 
are  very  fubjecl  to  put  out  fuckers,  by  which  it  may  be  in- 
creafed  in  plenty  ;  but  if  thefe  are  not  annually  taken  away, 
they  will  ftarve  the  old  plants.  This  flirub  flowers  in  April, 
at  which  time  all  the  young  fhoots  are  covered  with  floyr- 
ers,  which  are  of  a  Peach-blofibm  colour,  and  make  a 
fine  appearance  when  intermixed  with  ihrubs  of  the  fame 
growth. 

The  common  Almond  is  cultivated  in  all  the  nurferies, 
and  the  trees  are  generally  planted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in  February,  when  the  fpring 
is  forward,  but  if  froft  comes  after,  the  flowers  are  foon  de- 
firoyed,  fo  that  their  beauty  is  of  fhort  duration,  and  in 
thofe  feafons  there  are  few  Almonds  produced  ;  whereas, 
when  the  trees  do  not  flower  till  late  in  March,  they  feldom 
fail  to  bear  plenty  of  fr,uit,  many  of  which  will  be  very 
fweet,  and  fit  for  the  table  when  green,  but  they  will  not 
keep  long. 

They  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of  thefe  trees 
into  a  Blum,  Almond,  or  Peach  ftotk,  in  the  month  of  July* 
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The  next  fpring,  when  the  buds  (hoot,  you  may  train  them 
up  either  for  ftandards,  or  fuffer  them  to  grow  for  half-ftan- 
dards,  according  to  your  own  fancy.  The  bed  feafon  for 
tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  if  for  dry  ground,  is  in  Oftoler ,  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  but  for  a  wet  foil,  Fe¬ 
bruary  is  much  preferable  ;  obferve  always  to  bud  uponPlum 
flocks,  for  wet  ground;  and  Almonds  or  Peaches,  for  dry. 

ALMOND,  the  dwarf,  with  double  flowers.  See  Per- 
flca. 

ANACAMPSEROS.  See  Sedum. 

ANACARDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  467.  The  Cafliew 
Nut,  or  Acajou. 

The  CbaraSers  are. 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ; 
it  bath  ten  fender  flamina.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  round  ger- 
rficn,  with  an  awl-Jhaped  fyle.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  large  oval  flejhy  fruit ,  having  a  large  kidney -f raped 
nut  growing  to  its  apex. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  ‘viz. 

Anacardium.  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  The  Calhew,  or  Cajou. 

This  grows  to  a  confiderable  height  in  its  native  country, 
which  is  the  Wef  -Indies,  but  in  England  the  plants  are  with 
great  difficulty  preferved ;  though  by  their  firfl  flioot  from 
the  feeds,  they  appear  fo  flrong  and  vigorous,  as  to  pro- 
mife  a  much  greater  progrefs,  than  they  are  ever  feen  to 
make  here. 

They  are  eaflly  raifed  from  the  nuts,  which  are  annually 
brought  from  America  in  great  plenty  ;  each  of  thefe  fliould 
be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanneis  bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent  their  having  wet  tiil  the  plants  come  up,  for 
the  nuts  frequently  rot  with  moillure.  The  reafon  for  my 
advifmg  the  nuts  to  be  each  put  in  a  feparate  pot,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  plants  feldom  live  when  they  are  tranfplanted.  If 
the  nuts  are  frelh,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month 
after  planting  ;  and,  in  two  months  more,  the  plants  will 
be  four  or  five  inches  high,  with  large  leaves  and  from 
this  quick  growth,  many  perfons  have  been  deceived  by 
fuppofing  them  hardy,  and  that  they  would  continue  the 
like  progrefs,  whereas  they  feldom  advance  much  farther 
the  fame  year. 

The  plants  mufl  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  flove,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England ,  in  the  warmefl 
feafon  of  the  year,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  a  common  green- 
houfe  in  fummer.  As  thefe  plants  abound  with  a  milky 
acrid  juice,  fo  they  fliould  have  but  little  water,  even  in 
fummer  ;  and  in  winter,  if  they  are  fparingly  watered  once 
in  a  month,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  their  roots  are  tender 
and  foon  perifn  with  moifture. 

The  pulpy  fruit,  to  whofe  apex  this  nut  grows,  is  as  large 
as  an  orange,  and  is  full  of  an  acid  juice,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  in  the  making  of  punch  in  America.  Many 
of  thefe  fruit' have  been  brought  to  England,  in  calks  of  rum 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  nut  is  of  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  a  hare’s  kidney,  but 
is  much  larger  at  the  end  which  is  next  the  fruit,  than  at 
the  other.  The  fliell  contains  an  inflammable  oil,  which  is 
very  cauflick  ;  this  will  raife  blifters  on  the  Ikin,  and  has  of¬ 
ten  been  very  troublefome  to  thefe  who  have  incautioufly 
put  the  nuts  into  their  mouths  to  break  the  fliell. 

The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  ftain  linen  of  a  deep 
black,  which  cannot  be  wafhed  out  again  ;  but  whether  this 
has  the  fame  property  with  that  of  the  eaflern  Anacardium, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  experimented,  for  the  infpiflated  juice 
of  that  tree  is  the  beft  fort  of  lack,  which  is  ufedfor  flaining 
©f  black  in  China  and  fapan. 

ANACYCLUS.  Is  a  fort  of  Camomile  of  little  beauty 
and  no  ufe,  fo  is  feldom  kept  in  any  but  gardens  of  botany, 
and  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  kere. 
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ANAGALLIS.  Pimpernel. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

7 he  flower  hath  an  empalement  which  is  cut  into  fve  /harp 
fegments.  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  fpread  open,  and  cut  into  fve 
.parts.  The  germen  after-ward  becomes  a  globular  veflel  with 
one  cell,  opening  horizontally ,  in  which  are  lodged  fe-veral  an¬ 
gular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  An  ag  allis  folds  indivif.s  caule  procumbent e.  Lin.  Gen* 
Plant.  148.  Common  Pimpernel  with  a  red  flower. 

2.  Anagallis  folds  indivifls glaucis  caule  procumbente fore 
caeruleo.  Female  Pimpernel  with  a  blue  flower. 

3.  Anagallis  folds  indivifls  caule  ereSio.  L'n.  Sp.  Plant, 
148.  Narrow- leaved  Pimpernel  with  a  blue  flower. 

4.  Anagallis  folds  cor  dates  ajnplexicaulibus,  catilibus  com- 
preflls.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  1 49.  Broad -leaved  Spanijh  Pimpernel 
with  a  blue  flower. 

The  firfl  fort  is  very  common  in  corn  fields,  and  other 
Cultivated  places,  in  moll  parts  of  England.  The  fecond  fort 
is  fometimes  found  wild  in  the  fields,  but  is  lefs  common 
than  the  firfl  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a 
deeper  blue  flower,  whofe  feeds  I  received  from  Nice,  and 
this  hath  retained  its  colour  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  1  have  fovvn  it  in  the  Cbelfea  garden. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants,  except  the  third  fort,  which 
arife  from  feeds,  and,  if  fuftered  to  remain  till  their  feeds 
flatter,  will  become  weeds  in  the  place  ;  fo  that  they  are 
never  cultivated,  except  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety. 
The  firfl  and  fecond  forts  are  dire&ed  by  the  College  cf 
Phyflcians  for  medicinal  ufe. 

ANAGYRIS.  Stinking  Bean-trefcil. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

-  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  the  fiandard  is  heart -Jhaped, 
and  much  longer  than  the  empalement  ;  the  wings  are  oblong, 
plain,  and  longer  than  the  flandard ;  as  is  alfo  the  keel.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  pod,  in  which  are  lodg¬ 
ed fleveral  kidney-Jhaped feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  England,  viz. 

Anagyris  folds  avails fioribus  Icteralibus.  Sti nking  Bea n - 
trefoil  with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks. 

This  fort  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  France,  as  alfo  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  fhrub  which  ufually  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  growing  in 
fpikes,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Laburnum. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  tender  branches 
in  the  fpring,  obflrving  in  dry  weather  to  fupply  them  with 
water;  which  if  duly  performed,  the  layers  will  have  taken 
root  by  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  oft' 
from  the  old  plants,  a  little  time  before  they  begin  to  put 
out  their  leaves,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  for  if 
they  are  too  much  expofed  to  cold  winds,  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  deftroyed  in  a  hard  winter.  This  method 
of  propagating  thefe  plants,  is  to  fupply  their  defect  in  not 
producing  ripe  feeds  in  this  country  ;  for  the  plants  which 
are  produced  from  feeds,  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  will 
rife  to  a  much  greater  height. 

If  you  propagate  this  plant  from  feeds,  you  fliould  fow 
them  in  pots  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  toward  the  end  of 
March,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  gentle  hot- bed.  If  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in-  a  month  after  they 
are  fown  ;  as  the  plants  advance  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  air,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter.  In  the  autumn  the  pots  Ihould  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bed  frame,  to  fereen  the  plants  from  hard  frofts,  and 
the  following  fpring  they  ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  in 
fummer,  and  tke  autumn  following  removed  again  into  a 

frame. 
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frame,  to  fhelcer  them  in  winter.  The  fecond  fpring  after 
the  plants  come  up,  fome  of  them  may  be  Ihaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  border  near  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
may  remain  for  good. 

ANANAS,  the  Pine- apple. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

'The  fewer  conftjls  of  three  c'val  petals ;  the/e  are  produced from 
the  protuberances  of  the  pyramidal  fruit.  The  germen  is  fituated 
beloaw  the  fewer,  'which  after '•ward  becomes  a  cell ,  in  which  is 
lodged  federal  angular  feeds. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are, 

1.  Ananas  aculeatus,  fruftu  ovato,  came  albida.  Plum. 
Oval-fhaped  Pine-apple,  with  a  whitidi  fiefh. 

2.  Ananas  aculeatus,  fruftu  pyramidato,  came  aurea.  Plum. 
Pyramidal  Pine-apple,  with  a  yellowilh  fleih,  called  the  Su¬ 
gar-loaf  Pine. 

3.  Ananas  folio  'vixferraio.  Boerh.Ind.  Jilt.  2.  83.  Pine¬ 
apple  with  fmooth  leaves. 

4.  Ananas  lucid e  < virens ,  folio  -vix  ferrato.  Hort.  Elth. 
Pine-apple  with  Ihining  green  leaves,  and  fcarce  any  fpines' 
on  their  edges. 

5.  An  an  as  fruftu  pyramidato  oli'uev  colore,  intus  aureo.  Py¬ 
ramidal  olive-coloured  Pine-apple,  with  a  yellow  fiefh. 

6.  Ananas  aculeatus , fruftu  pyramidato  ex  'viridi  famsfcenle. 

The  green  Pine- apple.  <► 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  may 
have  been  obtained  from  feeds ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  the 
feeds  were  fown  frequently,  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
in  plenty,  there  may  be  as  great  variety  of  thefe  fruit,  as 
there  are  of  apples  or  pears  in  Europe.  And  this  I  have 
found  true  by  fome  trials  which  I  have  made  by  fowing  of  the 
feeds,  which  have  always  produced  a  variety  of  forts  from 
thofe  of  the  fame  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  mod  common  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort  is  much  preferable  to  it,  the  fruit  of  this  being 
larger,  and  much  better  flavoured  :  the  juice  of  this  fort  is 
not  fo  adringent  as  that  of  the  fird,  fo  that  this  fruit  may  be 
eaten  in  greater  quantity,  with  lefs  danger.  This  fort  fre¬ 
quently  produces  fuckers, immediately  under  the  fruit,  where¬ 
by  it  may  be  increafed  much  fader  than  the  common  fort ; 
fo  that  in  a  few  years,  it  may  be  the  mod  common  fort  in 
England. 

The  third  fort  is  preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  any  thing. 

The  fort  with  very  fmcoth  grafs-green  leaves,  was  raifed 
from  feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit,  which  came  from  the 
Wefi -Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathccte,  Efq;  from  whom  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  plant,  which  hath  produced  large  fruit :  this,  I 
am  told,  is  what  the  people  of  America  call  the  King  Pine.  I 
have  fince  raifed  fome  plants  of  this  kind  from  feeds,  which 
were  brought  me  from  "Jamaica. 

7  he  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  crowns  which 
grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  w'hich  are  produced  either 
from  the  fides  of  the  plants,  or  under  the  fruit,  both  which  I 
have  found  to  be  equally  good  ;  although  by  fome  perfons 
the  crown  is  thought  preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing 
it  will  produce  fruit  focner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  midake  ;  for  by  conllant  experience  I  find  the  fuck¬ 
ers  (if  equally  drong)  will  fruit  as  foon,  and  produce  as 
large  fruit  as  the  crowns,  if  not  better. 

The  fuckers  and  crowns  mud  be  laid  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (according  to  the  moi- 
flure  of  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old  plant  or  fruit)  ; 
for  if  they  are  immediately  planted,  they  will  rot.  The  cer¬ 
tain  rule  of  judging  when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obfer- 
ving  if  the  bottom  is  healed  over,  and  become  hard  ;  for  if  the 
fuckers  are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they  will 
have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long 
as  the  crowns,  or  thofe  vvhofe  bottoms  are  moift.  Butwhen- 
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ever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  from 
old  plants,  they  diould  be  immediately  divelled  of  their 
bottom  leaves,  fo  high  as  to  allow  depth  for  their  planting  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every 
part,  led  vvhen  they  receive  heat  and  moidure,  they  fhould 
perifh,  which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late  in  the 
autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  they 
fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  dove,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  they  are  planted,  but  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  a  week  at  farthed. 

As  to  the  earth  in  which  thefe  (houkl  be  planted,  if  you 
have  a  rich  good  kitchen  garden  mould,  not  too  heavy,  fo 
as  to  detain  the  moidure  too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy, 
it  will  be  very  proper  for  them  without  any  mixture:  but 
where  this  is  wanting,  you  diould  procure  fonie  frefh  earth 
from  a  good  pallure;  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung  of  an  old  me¬ 
lon  or  cucumber  bed,  which  is  well  confumed.  Thefe  fnould 
be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months  at  lead  before  they  are  ufed  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  year,  it  will  be  the  better;  and  fhould  be  of¬ 
ten  turned,  that  their  parts  may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo 
•  the  clods  well  broken.  This  earth  fhou’d  not  be  fereened 
very  fine,  for  if  you  only  clear  it  of  the  great  dones,  it  will 
be  better  for  the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You 
fhould  always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  diff,  and  then  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  it 
mixed  at  lead  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is  ufed  ;  and  it 
mud  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand  may  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its  parts :  but  you  fhould 
not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part  of  fand,  for  too  much  fand. 
is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  thefe 
plants  mud  be  frequently  watered,  but  you  fhould  not  give 
them  large  quantities  at  a  time  :  you  mud  alfo  be  very  care¬ 
ful,  that  the  moidure  is  not  detained  in  the  pots,  by  the 
holes  being  dopped,  for  that  will  foon  dedroy  the  plants. 
If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered  twice  a  week  ; 
bur  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a  week  will  be  often  enough  : 
and  during  the  fummer  feafon,  you  fhould  once  a  week 
w'ater  them  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  which  will  wafh 
the  filth  from  off  them,  and  thereby  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  drift  thefe  plants 
from  pot  to  pot,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  pradtiied  by 
thofe  W'ho  propofe  to  have  large  well  flavoured  fruit ;  for 
unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the  roots,  by  the  time  tire 
plants  begin  to  fhew  their  fruit,  they  commonly  produce 
fmall  fruit,  which  have  generally  large  crowns  on  them, 
therefore  the  plants  will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  of- 
tener  than  twice  in  a  feafon  :  the  fird  time  diould  be  about 
the  end  of  April ,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe  pots  in 
which  they  were  fird  planted)  diould  be  drifted  into  larger 
pots,  i.e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny,  or  three-farthing 
pots,  diould  be  put  into  penny,  or  at  mod  three  halfpenny 
pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  plants;,  for  you  mult  be 
very  careful  not  to  overpot  them,  nothing  being  more  pre¬ 
judicial  to  thefe  plants.  The  fecond  time  for  diifcir.g  of. 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  Auguf,  when  you  diould  drift 
thofe  plants  which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  into  two-penny  pots,  which  are  full  large 
enough  for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of 
(hiding  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  fhould  be  dirred  up,  and 
fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the  height  it 
was  at  fird  made;  and  when  the  pots  are  plunged  again 
into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  diould  be  watered  gently  all 
over  their  leaves,  to  wadi  off  the  filth,  and  to  fettle  the 
earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  the  bark-bed  be  well 
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ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good  freSh  bark  added  to  the  bed, 
at  this  latter  (hiking  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ; 
for  they  may  remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  of 
November,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  mildnefs  of 
'  the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fife  before  that  time. 
During  the  winter  feafon  thefe  plants  will  not  require  to  be 
watered  oftener  than  once  a  week,  according  as  you  find 
the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry  :  nor  Should  you  give  them  too 
much  at  each  time,  for  it  is  much  better  to  give  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  often,  than  to  over-wa'er  them. 

You  mult  obferve  never  to  Shift  thoie  p  ants  which  Shew 
their  fruit,  into  other  pots ;  for  if  they  are  removed  after 
the  fruit  appears,  it  will  Slop  the  growth,  and  thereby  caufe 
the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard  its  ripening.  So  that  many 
times  it  will  be  Oflober  or  November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe; 
therefore  you  Should  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
vigorous  growing  Slate,  from  the  firit  appearance  of  the 
fruit,  beeaufe  Upon,  this  depends  the  goodnefs  of  the  fize 
of  the  fruit ;  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the  fruit 
is  generally  fmall  and  ill  tailed. 

When  you  have  cut  off  the  fruit  from  the  plants,  whofe 
kind  you  are  defirous  to  propagate,  you  Should  trim  the 
leaves,  and  plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
ebferving  to  refrelh  them  frequently  with  water,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  may 
be  foon  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of  any  of  the  kinds,  who 
will  but  obferve  to  keep  the  plants  in  health. 

There  is  not  any  thing  which  can  happen  to  thefe  plants 
of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  than  to  have  them  attacked 
by  fmall  white  infedls,  which  appear  at  firSl  like  a  white 
mildew,  but  foon  after  have  the  appearance  of  lice  :  thefe 
attack  both  root  and  leaves  at  the  fame  time,  and  if  they 
are  not  foon  deilroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  Stove  in  a 
Short  time;  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  entirely  Stop  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  So  that 
the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  general¬ 
ly  a  great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  fpots  all  over  them. 
TheS’e  infedls,  after  they  are  fully. grown,  appear  like  bugs, 
•and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves,  as  not  to  be  eafily  wash¬ 
ed  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local  motion.  They  were  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  from  America  upon  the  plants  which  were 
imported  from  thence,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  fame  in¬ 
fers  which  have  deilroyed  the  fugar  canes  of  late  in  fome 
of  the  Leeward  IfLands ;  for  upon  fome  fugar  canes  which 
were  fent  me  from  Barbadces  there  were  great  numbers  of 
the  fame  infedls.  Since  they  have  been  in  England,  they 
have  fpread  greatly  in  fuch  Sloves,  where  there  has  not  been  - 
more  than  ordinary  care  taken  to  cellroy  them.  They  have- 
alfo  attacked  the  Orange  trees  in  many  gardens  near  London, 
and  have  done  them  incredible  damage;  but  I  do  not  find 
they  will  endure  the  cold  of  cur  climate  in  winter,  fo 
that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as  live  in  the  open 
•air.  The  only  method  I  have  yet  been  able  to  difeover  for 
destroying  thefe  infedls,  is  by  washing  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  Hems,  of  fuch  plants  as  they  attack,  frequently  with 
water,  in  which  there  has  been  a  Strong  infufion  of  tobacco 
fialks,  which  I  find  will  deSlroy  the  infedls,  and  not  preju¬ 
dice  the  plants.  But  this  method  cannot  be  pradliled  on 
the  Ananas  plant; ,  becauSe  the  in'edls  wili  fallen  themfelves 
fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  come  at 
them  with  afponge  to  waSh  them  off ;  fo  that  if  all  thoie 
which  appear  to  light  are  cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  Sue 
ceeded  by  a  frefii  fupply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be 
alfo  equally  infeited  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  where - 
ever  thefe  infedls  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafeft  method 
will  be,  to  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the 
earth  from  the  roots  ;  then  prepare  a  large  tub,  which 
Should  be  filled  with  water,  in  which  there  has  been  a  Slrong 
infuSion  of  tobacco  llalks ;  into  this  tub  you  Should  pat  the 
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plants,  placing  fome  fucks  crofs  the  tub,  to  keep  the  plants 
immerfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  Sliould  remain 
twenty-four  hours;  thea  take  them  out,  and  with  a  Sponge 
waSh  off  all  the  infedls  from  the  leaves  and  roots,  whicit 
may  be  eafily  effedled  when  the  infedls  are  killed  by  infu- 
lion  ;  then  cut  off  all  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  dip 
the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  walking  them  therein, 
which  is  the  moll  effedlual  way  to  clear  them  from  the  in¬ 
fedls.  After  which  you  Should  pot  them  in  frelh  earth,  and 
having  Slirred  up  the  bark- bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to 
give  a  frefh  keat  to  the  bed,  the  pots  Should  be  plung¬ 
ed  again,  ohferving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves  (as 
was  before  diredled)  and  this  Sliould  be  repeated  once  a 
week  during  the  furnmer  feafon;  for  I  obferve  tliele  in¬ 
fedls  always  multiply  much  fafter  where  the  plants  are 
kept  dry,  than  in  fuch  places  where  the  plants  are  forne- 
tirtiea  fprinkled  over  with  water,  ar.d  kept  in  a  growing 
Slate. 

As  thefe  infedls  are  frequently  brought  over  from  America 
on  the  Ananas  plants  which  come  from  thence,  thole  per- 
fons  who  procure  their  plants  from  thence,  Sliould  look 
carefully  over  them  when  they  receive  them,  to  fee  they 
have  none  of  thefe  infedls  on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they 
will  Soon  be  propagated  over  all  the  plants  in  the  Slove  where 
thefe  are  placed  ;  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obferved, 
the  plants  Should  be  Soaked,  (as  before  diredled)  before  they 
are  planted  into  pots. 

The  Sloves  which  are  eredled  for  preferving  of  thefe  plants 
are  built  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
contriver.  Some  perfons  build  them  with  upright  glaffes  in 
front,  about  four  feet  high,  and  Sloping  glaffes  over  thefe, 
which  rile  about  fix  feet  high,  fo  that  there  is  juft  height 
enough  for  perfons  to  walk  upright  on  the  back-fi.de  of  the 
bark- bed.  Others  make  but  one  Slope  of  glaffes,  from  the 
top  of  the  Slove  down  to  the  plate,  which  lies  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  above  the  bark  pit,  in  the  front  of  the  Slove  ; 
fo  that  in  this  Slove,  there  is  no  walk  made  in  the  front  be¬ 
tween  the  hark  pit  and  the  glaffes ;  but  the  inconveniency 
of  watering  the  plants,  as  alio  of  coming  near  thofe  plants 
which  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Slove  to  clean  them, 
has,  in  fome  meafure,  brought  them  into  difefteem,  fo  that 
few  perfons  now  build  them,  though  the  exper.ee  is  much 
lefs  than  of  the  other  kind  of  Sloves;  but  of  both  thefe 
Sloves,  the  figures  and  deferiptions  which  are  hereafter  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  article  of  Stove,  will  be  Sufficient  for  any 
perfon  to  build  either  of  the  forts.  One  of  thefe  Sloves 
about  twenty- five  feet  long  in  the  clear,  with  the  pit  for 
,the  tan  reaching  from  end  to  end,  and  fix  feet  and  an 
half  wide,  will  contain  about  an  hundred  plants  ;  fo  that 
whoever  is  defirous  to  have,  this  fruit,  may  eafily  propor¬ 
tion  their  Slove  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  have. 

But  it  will  be  alfo  neceffarv  to  have  a  bark  pit  under 
a  deep  frame,  in  order  to  raife  the  young  plants  in  fum¬ 
mer;  for  in  this  bed  you  Should  plunge  the  fuckers,  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  old  plants,  as  alfo  the  crowns 
which  come  from  the  fruit,  fo  that  this  frame  will  be  as  a 
nurfery  to  raife  the  young  plants  to  Supply  the  Stove  :  bet 
thefe  plants  Sliould  not  remain  in  theSe  frames  longer  than 
till  the  beginning  of  November,  unlefs  the  frame  is  built 
with  brick- work  with  Slues  in  it  to  warm  the  air  (in  the 
manner  hereafter  deferibed  and  figured),  which  are  very 
ufeful,  as  nurferies,  to  keep  the  young  plants  till  they  are 
of  a  proper  fize  to  produce  fruit;  and  the  air  in  this  frame 
may  be  kept  either  wanner  or  cooler  than  the  Slove,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  plants  may  require.  So  that  the  Slove  may 
be  every  autumn  filled  only  with  bearing  plants,  whereby 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  annually  produced, 
than  can  be  where  young  and  old  plants  muft  be  crowded 
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into  the  Tame  ftove :  but  where  there  are  no  conveniences 
of  this  kind,  the  young  plants,  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  Qtiober ,  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  being 
fmall,  may  be  crowded  in  among  the  larger  plants;  for  as 
they  will  not  grow  much  during  the  winter  feafon,  fo  they 
may  be  placed  very  dole  together.  The  end  of  March, 
where  there  is  no  nurfery  for  the  young  plants,  they  mull 
be  removed  out  into  the  hot  bed  again,  which  fhould  be 
prepared  a  fortnight  before,  that  the  tan  may  have  acqui¬ 
red  a  proper  heat :  but  you  fhould  be  careful  that  the  tan 
be  not  too  hot,  for  that  might  fcald  ihe  fibres  of  the  plants, 
if  they  are  fuddenly  plunged  therein.  Therefore  if  you 
find  the  bark  too  hot,  you  fhould  not  plunge  the  pots  above 
two  or  three  inches  into  the  tan,  lecting  them  remain  fo 
until  the  heat  of  the  tan  is  a  little  abated,  when  you  fhould 
plunge  the  pots  down  to  their  rims  in  the  bed.  If  the 
rights  fhould  continue  cold  after  thefe  plants  are  removed 
into  the  bed,  you  mufl  carefully  cover  the  glaffes  with 
mats ;  otherwife  by  coming  out  of  a  warm  ftove,  they 
may  receive  a  fudden  check,  which  will  greatly  retard  theh 
growth,  which  mufl  be  carefully  avoided  ;  becaufe  the 
fooner  the  plants  are  fet  growing  in  the  fpring,  the  more 
time  they  will  have  to  gain  flrength,  in  order  to  produce 
large  fruit  the  following  feafon. 

You  fhould  not  plunge  the  pots  too  clofe  together  in  this 
frame,  but  allow  them  a  proper  diftance,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  plants  may  increafe  in  bulk,  for  it  is  on  this 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit  depends  ;  becaufe  when 
the  plants  are  placed  too  clofe,  they  draw  up  very  tali,  but 
do  not  obtain  flrength  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  bed,  the  leaves  are  net  able  to  fupport  themfelves;  but 
all  the  outward  long  leaves  will  fall  down,  leaving  the 
fmaller  middle  leaves  naked,  and  this  fometimes  will  caufe 
them  to  rot  in  the  centre.  You  mufl  alfo  obferve,  when 
the  fun  is  very  warm,  to  raife  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  with  props,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
fleam  of  the  bed,  and  to  admit  frefh  air ;  for  one  negledl  of 
this  kind,  in  a  very  hot  day,  may  deflroy  all  the  plants,  or 
at  lead  fo  fcald  them,  that  they  will  not  get  over  it  in 
many  months.  It  will  be  alfo  very  proper,  in  extreme  hot 
••weather,  to  fhade  the  glaffes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with 
mats;  for  the  glaffes,  lying  fo  near  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  will  occafion  a  prodigious  heat  at  fuch  times. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  regulate  the  heat  of  their 
iloves  by  thermometers  in  fummer,  but  at  that  feafon,  this 
is  unneceffary,  for  the  outward  air  in  hot  weather  is  fre¬ 
quently  greater -than  the  Ananas  heat  marked  on  the  ther¬ 
mometers,  fo  that  the  heat  of  the  doves  at  that  feafon  will 
be  much  greater.  The  ufe  of  the  thermometer  is  only  in 
winter,  during  the  time  the  fires  are  continued,  by  which 
it  is  eafy  to  judge  when  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  fires; 
for  at  that  feafon,  the  doves  fhould  not  be  kept  to  a  greater 
warmth  than  five  or  fix  divifions  above  Ananas,  nor  fufier- 
ed  to  be  more  than  as  many  divifions  below  it.  When  the 
plants  are  placed  into  the  tan  for  the  winter  feafon  (which 
lhould  be  done  about  the  middle  of  Ottober),  the  tan  bed 
fhould  be  renewed,  adding  two  thirds  of  new  tan,  to  one 
third  of  the  old.  If  this  be  well  mixed,  ar.d  the  new  tan 
is  good,  the  bed  will  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  warmth 
till  February ,  at  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  llir  up  the 
bed,  and  add  a  load  or  two  of  new  tan,  fo  as  to  raife  the 
b«d  as  much  as  it  funk  fince  the  autumn  ;  this  will  give  a 
frefh  heat  to  the  bed,  and  keep  the  plants  growing;  and,  as 
the  fruit  will  now  begin  to  appear,  it  will  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  flate,  otherwife  the 
fruit  will  not  be  large  ;  for  if  they  receive  any  check  at  this 
time,  it  will  greatly  injure  them. 

In  April  it  will  be  proper  to  ilir  up  the  tan  again,  arid  if 
the  bed  has  funk  fince  the  lafl  ilirring,  it  will  be  proper  to 
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add  fome  frelh  tan  to  it ;  this  will  renew  the  warmth  of  the 
bed,  and  forward  the  fruit.  And  if  the  tan  bed  is  conftanE- 
ly  kept  in  a  good  temper,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air 
admitted  every  day  to  the  plants,  they  will  lucceed  muck 
better  than  in  a  cool  bed  kept  too  clofe. 

Thofe  plants  which  fhew  their  fruit  early  in  February, 
will  ripen  about  Jure-,  fome  forts  are  at  leaf!  a  month  or 
five  weeks  longer  in  ripening  their  fruit  than  others,  from 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  fruit :  but  the  feafon  in 
which  the  fruit  is  in  greatefl  perfection  is  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  end  of  September ;  though  in  March,  Apnl,  and 
Oftober,  I  have  frequently  eaten  this  fruit  in  pretty  good 
perfection  ;  but  then  the  plants  have  been  in  perfeCl  health, . 
otherwife  they  are  feldom  well  flavoured. 

The  method  of  judging  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  by  the 
fmell,  and  from  obfervation  ;  for  as  the  feveral  forts  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  fiuit,  that  will  not  be 
any  direction  when  to  cut  them  ;  for  fnould  they  remain  fo 
long  as  to  become  fo  ft  to  the  touch  before  they  are  cut,  they 
become  flat  and  dead,  as  they  do  alfo  when  they  are  cut 
long  before  they  are  eaten  :  therefore  the  fureft  way  to  have 
this  fruit  in  perfection,  is  to  cut  it  the  fame  day  it  is  eaten  : 
but  it  mull  be  cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has 
heated  the  fruit,  otherwife  it  will  be  hot,  obferving  to  cut 
the  fialk  as  long  to  the  fruit  as  poflible,  and  lay  it  in  a 
cool,  but  dry  place,  preferving  the  fialk  and  crown  unto 
it,  until  it  is  eaten. 

That  fort  with  green  fruit,  if  fullered  to  ripen  well,  is  of 
an  olive  colour;  but  there  are  fome  perlons  who  cut  them 
before  they  arc  ripe,  when  they  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  to  have  them  green :  and  although 
many  perfons  have  much  recommended  this  fort  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour,  yet  I  think  the  fugar  loaf  fort  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON.  See  Podophyllum. 
ANASTATICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  175.  [Rofe  of  J&* 
richo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  formers  hath  four  roundi/h  petals  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs.  The  feed  tvef  'el  in  this  is  blunt-pointed,  bordered ,  and 
crowned,  and  the  ‘values  open  oblique  to  the  flyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  ‘viz. 

Anastatica.  Her t.  Cliff.  328.  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  fands  near  the  borders  - 
of  the  RedSea,  and  in  many  pares  of  Syria.  It  is  a  low  an¬ 
nual  plant,  dividing  into  many  irregular  woody  blanches 
near  the  root;  at  each  joint  is  placed  a  Angle,  oblong, 
hoary  loaf,  and  at  the  fame  places  come  out  fmall  Angle 
flowers  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  compofed  of  four  fmall 
leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  crcvfs,  like  the  other  plants  of 
this  clafs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  wrinkled  pods, 
having  four  fmall  horns;  thefe  open  into  two  cells,  in  each  1 
of  which  is  lodged  a  Angle  brown  feed. 

It  hath  had  the  epithet  of  Rofa  Marine  given  to  it  by  the 
monks,  who  have  fuperftitiouily  fuppofed  that  the  flowers 
open  on  the  night  that  our  Saviour  was  born.  But  the; 
truth  is,  that  the  dry  woody  plant  being  fet  for  fome  time  ■ 
in  water,  will  dilate  and  open  fo  as  to  difclofe  the  feed 
veffels  and  feeds.  This  I  have  fee-n  done  when  the  plants  • 
have  been  many  years  gathered,  fo  that  there  are  levcral 
curious  perfons  who  preferve  them  in  their  repofitories  of 
curiofities,  for  the  Angularity  of  this  property. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  : 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  bolder  of  light  fandy  earth,, 
where  it  is-defigned  to  remain,  for  it  will  not  bear  tranl- 
planting.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  leaving  them  about  fix  inches  aiflant  from  each  other, 
and  obferve  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  this  is  all  the 

care  they  require.  If  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the 
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p’ants  will  flower  in  Augufl ,  bat  unlefs  the  autumn  proves 
warm  and  dry,  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  England  ; 
nor  could  I  rarely  procure  feeds  from  thofe  plants  which 
were  raifed  in  autumn,  for  if  much  rain  happens  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  they  never  perfedl  any  feeds. 

■  ANCHUSA.  L?n.  Gen.  167. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one.  leaf ,  having  a  cylindrical  tult ;  at  the 
h  im  it  is  cut  into  five  ohtufe  figments,  which  fpread  open.  The 
germe.n  afterward  beiomes  four  oblong  blunt  feeds  flout  up  in  the 
empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

,  t.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceo/atis  hirfutk,  fioribus  eapitatis  axil- 
lari  bus  pedunculis  longiffimis.  The  greater  Garden  Buglofs. 

2.  Anchusa  racesnis  fubnudis  conjugatis.  P>od.  Leyd.  408. 
Perennial  wild  Borage  with  a  Carmine  flower. 

3.  Anchusa  Jirigofa  foliis  linearib us  den  tat  is  pecficeltis  hr  ac¬ 
ted  minoribus  calycibus  fruQferis  Jnflatis.  Lrefi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
133.  Portugal  Buglofs  with  a  waving  Viper’s  Buglofs  leaf. 

4.  Anchusa  rands  fioribufque  alternis  axiliaribus  braCleis 
ovatis.  Liu.  Sp.  Plant.  133.  Eaftern  Buglofs  with  a  yellow 
flower. 

5.  Anchusa  fioribus  fparfls  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

133.  Small  yellow  Alkanet  of  Virginia ,  called  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  Puccoon. 

6.  Anchusa  pedunculis  diphyllis  eapitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

134.  Broad  leaved  Ever  green  Borage. 

7.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  verrncojis feini ample  xicaulib  us, 
fioribus  eapitatis,  caule  procusnbente.  Warted  Buglofs  of  Crete. 

8.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis fpicis  imhricatis  fecundis.  Hort. 
Cliff'.  46.  Greater  Candia  Buglofs  with  a  purplifli  blue  flower. 

9.  Anchusa  foliis  longis  hirfutis,  fioribus  eapitatis  refiexis , 
pedunculis  longiffimis.  Wild  Cretan  Borrage  with  an  azure 
flower.  ' 

The  firfi  fort  is  the  Buglofs,  whofe  flowers  are  ordered 
to  be  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two 
years,  efpeciaily  in  good  ground,  for  they  are  TubjedI  to  rot 
in  winter,  unlefs  when  they  happen  to  grow  in  rubbifh,  or 
out  of  an  old  wall,  where  they  will  live  three  or  four  years ; 
for  in  fuch  places  the  plants  are  Hinted  in  their  growth,  fo 
their  branches  are  firmer  and  not  fo  full  of  juice  as  thofe 
which  grow  in  better  foil.  The  plants  maybe  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  either  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted 
into  beds  at  two  feet  diflance,  obferving,  if -the  feafon 
proves  dry,  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  The  plants  which  come  up  in  the 
autumn,  will  flower  the  following  fane,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
in  AugufU 3  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  do  not 
often  flower  the  fame  year,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  late  in  the 
feafon,  fo  will  not  ripen  their  feeds.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife  in  plenty, 
which  may  be  managed  in  the  manner  before  directed. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  when 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  in  the  places  where  it  grows 
wild,  is  rarely  more  than  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the 
firfi: ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  double,  and  have  no 
leaves  about  them  ;  the  flowers  are  fmali,  and  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour.  The  roots  will  continue  two  years  in  poor  land. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  This  grows  two  feet  high,  and 
f -nds  out  many  lateral  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  and  grow  in  an  imbricated  fpike  ;  and  after 
the-fe  fall,  the  empalement  turns  to  a  fwollen  veffel  inclofing 
the  feeds.  / 
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The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  long  trailing 
branches  which  lie  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  about  the  lize  of  the  common  Buglofs ;  and  there 
is  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  on  the  fame  plants  great  part  of  the 
year.  This,  though  a  native  of  the  Levant,  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  it  hath  a  dry  Tandy 
foil.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  firft  fort,  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  rife  without  care,  and  will  continue  feveral 
years. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows 
naturally  in  the  woods,  and  being  an  early  plant,  generally 
flowers  before  the  new  leaves  come  out  on  the  trees ;  fo 
that  in  fame  of  the  woods,  where  this  plant  abounds,  the 
furface  of  the  ground  feems  covered  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Jt  is  known  in  that  country  by  the  title  of  Puccoon. 
it  is  a  perennial  plant*  which  feldom  rifes  a  foot  high  in 
good  ground,  but  not  above  half  that  height,  where  the  foil 
is  poor ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  upon  a  fmooth 
ftalk.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  fown  in  the 
fpring,  feldom  grow  the  firlt  year. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  very  hardy  perennial  plant,  with  weak 
trailing  branches ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  come  out  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  on  the  fpike,  like  the  fourth  fort ;  the 
plants  frequently  grow  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  in 
thofe  places  where  any  of  the  plants  have  been  near  ;  for 
when  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  an 
abundant  fupply  of  the  plants.  Thefe  flower  great  part  of 
the  year. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  plant,  whofe 
branches  feldom  extend  more  than  iix  inches.  The  flowers 
are  fmali,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  are  colledted  into 
fmali  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  plants 
perifli  foon  after  their  feeds  are  ripe,  which  if  permitted  to 
icatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  they  are 
fown. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  near  as  high  as  the  firfl,  to  which  it 
bears  great  refemblance  in  its  leaves  and  branches ;  but  the 
flowers  grow  on  long  fpikes  coming  out  imbricatim,  like  the 
tiles  on  a  houfe,  in  which  it  differs  from  that.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft  fpe» 
cies,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  broad  rough 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  fixth  ;  the  branches  grow  more 
eredt,  and  the  flowers  which  are  of  a  bright  azure  colour, 
are  collected  into  fpikes,  coming  out  fingly  from  between 
the  leaves.  This  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts. 

ANCHUSA  RADICE  RUBRA.  See  Lithofpermum. 

ANDRACHNE.  Baftard  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

There  are  male  and female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flower  hath  a  five-leaved  empalement .  The  flower  has  five 
flender  petals.  It  hath  five  flender  flamina.  The  female  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flat k  near  the  male.  Thefe  have 
a  five-leaved  empalement,  but  no  petals  ;  it  has  three  flender  fyles 
which  are  inferted  in  the  rudiment,  and  a  globular  capfule  hav¬ 
ing  three  cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  tvso  triangular  ob- 
tufe  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Andrachne  procumbens  kerbacea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1014. 
Baflard  Orpine  with  trailing  branches  and  a  white  flower. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  fmali,  of  an  oval  fhape,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  It  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  Italy,  2lX\&  in  the  Archipelago-,  and  being  a  plane  of  no  great 
beauty,  it  is  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for 
variety.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  op  a  bed  of 
common  earth  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
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plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following,  and  produce  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds  ;  but  if  it  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  feeds  will 
often  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  next  year,  before  they 
come  up.  It  ihould  be  fown  where  it  is  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  the 
plants  clear  from  weeds.  It  Ihould  have  a  light  dry  foil 
and  a  warm  fituation  ;  this  feldom  continues  longer  than 
two  years. 

ANDROMEDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  485" .  We  have  no 
Engli/h  name  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

'I he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  fmall  acute  feg- 
ments.  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  \  is  o  val  and  bell-Jhaped,  and 
divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath 
tenflamina.  The  ger  men  afterward  turns  to  a  round  pentagonal 
vejfel  having  five  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  round  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis,  corollis  ovatis,  foliis 
alternis  lanceolatis  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393.  i.  e.  Andro¬ 
meda  with  aggregate  foot-ftalks,  oval  petals,  and  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  growing  alternately. 

2.  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis  corollis  cylindricis foliis 
alternis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393.  Andromeda 
with  aggregate  foot-ftalks,  cylindrical  flowers,  and  oval  en¬ 
tire  leaves  placed  alternately. 

3.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  nudis  paniculatis ,  corollis 
fib  cylindricis  foliis  alternis  oblongis  crenulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  394. 
Andromeda  with  naked  fruitful  loofe  fpikes,  cylindrical  flow¬ 
ers,  and  oblong  crenated  leaves  placed  alternately. 

4.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  nudis ,  corollis  rotundo-ova- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  naked  fruitful 
fpikes,  and  oval  rounaifh  flowers  ;  commonly  called  Sor¬ 
rel  Tree  in  Carolina. 

5.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  foliaceis  corollis  fub  cylin¬ 
dricis,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  obtufis  pundatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
394.  Andromeda  with  leafy  fruitful  fpikes,  cylindrical 
flowers,  and  obtufe  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  with  punftures 
placed  alternately. 

The  firfl  hrt  is  a  low  plant  which  grows  naturally  on 
bogs  in  the  northern  countries,  but  is  with  difficulty  pre¬ 
ferred  in  gardens ;  and  having  little  beauty,  is  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  except  in  botanick  gardens.  I  received  the  feeds 
from  Peterflurgh,  which  came  up  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but 
did  not  continue  more  than  one  year. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  :  this  is 
a  low  ffirub,  which  fends  out  many  u-oody  ftalks  from  the 
root,  which  are  garnilhed  w'ith  oval  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  flowers  are  collected  in  fmall  bunches :  thefe  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry  tree,  and  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America.  This 
fhrub  grows  about  four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
branches,  which  are  clothed  with  oblong  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  the  pitcher-fhape,  like  thofe 
of  the  Arbutus,  but  are  a  little  longer.  They  appear  in 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  2nd  Carolina ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  much  larger  than  in  the  former,  the  cli¬ 
mate  being  warmer  ;  fo  many  of  the  trees  and  fhrubs  grow 
to  a  much  greater  height  there.  In  Virginia ,  this  is  a  ihrub 
growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  but  in  Carolina  it  rifes 
twenty  feet.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  naked  fpikes,  com¬ 
ing  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  and  are  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  oval,  and  ffiaped  like  a  pitcher. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  and  alfo  in  North 
America-,  it  is  a  low  fhrub  which  grows  on  mo  fly  land,  fo  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are  fhaped 
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like  thofe  of  the  Box  tree,  and  are  of  the  like  confiflence, 
having  feveral  fmall  pun&ures  on  them  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  :  thefe 
are  produced  Angle  between  two  leaves,  they  are  white,  and 
of  a  cylindrical  pitcher-fhape. 

All  the  forts,  except  the  fourth,  are  very  hardy  plant?, 
which  delight  in  moift  ground  ;  they  increafe  by  their  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  which  put  up  fuckers  at  a  diflance,  and  may  be 
taken  off  with  roots,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  to  be  often  removed. 

The  fourth  fort  requires  to  be  fheltered  from  hard  froft  in 
winter,  but  in  the  fummer  Ihould  be  frequently  watered.  It 
is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in  gardens,  as  it  grows  naturally 
on  boggy  places,  and  requires  a  greater  heat  than  that  of 
this  climate.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  procured  from  America ,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Sorrel  tree. 

ANDROSACE.  We  have  no  Englijh  name  for  this 
plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel fet  in  an  involucrum ;  the flower 
is  of  one  leaf,  having  an  oval  tube,  inclofed  by  the  empalement , 
and  is  divided  into  five  parts.  It  hath  five  fmall /lamina  within 
the  tube ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  round  capfuls  of  one 
cell,  which  is  full  of  round  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Androsace  perianthiis  maximis.  Hort.  Upfal.  36. 
Common  broad-leaved  annual  Androface. 

2-  Androsace  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  at  is  glabris  perianthiis 
angulatis  corolla  breviorihus.  Flor.  Suec.  160.  Spring  Chick- 
weed  with  heads  like  Androface. 

3.  Androsace  foliis  pilofls  perianthiis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  142.  Hairy  Houfleek  of  the  Alps  with  a  milk 
white  flower. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Bohemia  a- 
mongft  the  corn  :  this  hath  broad  leaves  which  fpread  near 
the  ground,  from  the  center  of  thefe  the  foot-ftalks  arife, 
which  are  terminated  by  the  umbel  of  flowers,  like  thefe 
of  the  Auricula  ;  under  the  umbel  of  flowers  is  a  large  em¬ 
palement,  which  is  permanent;  the  flowers  are compofed  of 
five  fmall  white  petals;  thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  June,  and  the  plants  foon  after  perifh. 

The  other  forts  are  much  fmaller  than  this,  fome  of  them 
feldom  growing  more  than  three  inches  high,  and  have  very 
fmall  flowers,  fo  make  little  appearance.  They  grow  na¬ 
turally  cn  the  Alps  and  Helvetian  mountains,  as  alfo  in  Si¬ 
beria,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  of  three  or 
four  fpecies.  Thefe  are  only  preferved  in  botanick  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  all  the  forts  except  the 
firfl  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  year.  Their 
feeds  are  ripe  the  end  of  May-,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  will  come  up,  and  often  fucceed  better  than  thofe 
which  are  fown. 

ANDROSAsMUM.  See  Hypericum. 

ANDRYALA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  S20.  Downy  Sow- 
thiflle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jhort  round  hairy  empalement ;  the  flowers  are  com,- 
pofed  of  inany  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  uniform ,  and  are 
of  one  leaf,  flretched  out  like  a  tongue  on  one  fide.  The  germ  en 
is  fltuated  at  the  bottom  of  each  floret.  The  gertnen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jingle  oval fed,  crowned  with  down . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andryala  foliis  integris.  Guett.  Hort.  Upfal.  240, 
Downy  Sowthiflle  w'ith  whole  leaves. 

2.  Andryala  foliis  deniato  haflalis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  So3. 
Downy  Sowthiflle  with  indented  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

E  The 
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The  firft  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  preferred  in 
botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This  grows  one 
foot  and  an  half  high,  with  woolly  branching  flalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  at  the  top  of  the 
flalks,  which  are  yellow,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Sowthittle, 
fo  do  not  make  any  great  appearance.  It  is  eafily  raifed 
by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  Town  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  It  flowers-  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fecond  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Spain,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds,  as  I  have  alfo 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  white,  and  are  much  indented  on  their  edges  ; 
the  flower-ftalks  grow  about  a  foot  high,  having  fmall 
clutters  cf  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  the  feeds 
fometimes  ripen  in  England ,  but  not  every  year.  They 
love  a  light  dry  foil,  in  which  they  will  live  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country. 

ANEMONE.  Wind-flower. 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

f The  flower  is  naked  having  no  empalement,  and  conflfls  of  two 
or  three  orders  of  leaves  or  petals,  which  are  oblong,  and  dijpofed 
in  three  feries  over  each  other.  It  hath  many  germen  collected 
into  a  head ,  which  afterward  become  fo  many  feeds  inclofed  with 
a  down  which  adhere  to  the  foot -jlalk,  and form  an  obtufe  cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anemone  pedunculo  nudo  feminibus  fubrotundis  hirfutis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  540.  Wild  Anemone  with  a  large  white  flower. 

2.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifis  caule  unifloro. 
Hort.  Cliff.  224.  Wild  or  Wood  Anemone  with  a  large  flower. 

3.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifis  petalis  lanceolatis 
numerofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  541.  Wood  Anemone  with  a  blue 
flower. 

4.  Anemone  pedunculis  alternis  longifjtmis  fruftibus  cylin- 
dricis  feminibus  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540.  Small  white 
flowering  Virginia  Anemone. 

5.  Anemone  foliis  radicalibus  ternato-decompofitis,  involu- 
crofolisfo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  539.  Narrow-leaved  Anemone 
with  a  Angle  flower. 

6.  Anemone  foliis  digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540.  Broad- 
leaved  Garden  Anemone. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Germany  ; 
this  opproaches  near  to  our  wood  Anemone,  but  the  feeds 
of  it  are  round  and  hairy  ;  the  flower  is  large  and  white,  but 
having  little  beauty,  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  many  parts 
cl  England,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  making  a 
pretty  appearance  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  in  plenty. 
The  roots  of  this  may  be  taken  up  when  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  and  tranfplanted  in  wildernefles,  where  they  will  thrive 
and  iricreafe  greatly,  if  they  are  not  ditturbed  ;  and  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  trees  are  covered  with  leaves,  they  will 
have  a  very  good  effedt,  in  covering  of  the  ground  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  variety  at  that  feafon. 

The  third  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  feme  parts 
of  England,  but  particularly  at  IVimbledon  in  Surrey,  in  a 
wood  near  the  manflon-houfe,  in  great  plenty  ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  not  originally  planred  there,  as  they 
are  not  found  in  any  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
when’ce  the  feeds  are  frequently  fent  to  England.  This  is  a 
very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  plenty  of  feeds  in  England, 
but  having  little  beauty,  fcarce  deferves  a  place  in  gardens, 
unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety.  • 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  natives  of  the  Eaft,  from 
whence  their  roots  were  brought  originally  ;  but  have  been 
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fo  greatly  improved  by  culture,  as  to  render  them  fome  of 
the  chief  ornaments  to  our  gardens  in  the  fpring.  The 
principal  colours  of  thefe  flowers  are  red,  white,  purple, 
and  blue,  and  fome  are  finely  variegated  with  red,  white, 
and  purple.  There  are  many  intermediate  (hades  of  thefe 
colours ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  very  double,  and,  when 
properly  managed,  are  extremely  beautiful. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  flowers  will  thrive  extremely, 
may  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  untried  earth  (from  a  common  or  fome  other 
pafture  land)  that  is  of  a  light  fandy  loam,  or  hazel  mould, 
obferving  not  to  take  it  above  ten  inches  deep  below  the 
furface;  and  if  the  turf  be  taken  with  it  the  better,  provid¬ 
ed  it  hath  time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  ufed  :  mix 
this  with  a  third  part  of  rotten  cow  dung,  and  lay  it  in  a 
heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  lead  once  a  month  for  tight 
or  ten  months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and  rot  the  dung  and 
turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  advantages  of  the  free  air.  In 
doing  this  work,  be  careful  to  rake  out  all  great  Hones,  and 
break  the  clods  ;  but  by  no  means  flft  or  (creen  the  earth, 
which  I  have  found  very  hurtful  to  many  forts  of  roots. 

This  earth  (hould  be  mixed  twelve  months  before  it  is 
ufed,  if  poflible;  but  ifyou  are  conftrained  to  uie  it  fooner, 
you  mutt  turn  it  over  the  oftener,  to  mellow  and  break  the 
clods ;  and  obferve  to  rake  out  all  the  parts  of  the  green 
fward,  that  are  not  quite  rotten,  before  you  ufe  it,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  your  roots,  if  fuffered  to  remain. 
The  beginning  of  September  is  a  proper  feafon  to  prepare  the 
beds  for  planting  (which  if  in  a  wet  foil,  (hould  be  raifed 
with  this  fort  of  earth  fix  or  eight  inches  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  bottom  fome  of  the  Takings  of 
your  heap  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  but  in  a  dry  foil,  three 
inches  above  the  furface  will  be  fufficient)  :  this  compoft 
(hould  be  laid  at  lead:  two  feet  and  an  half  thick,  and  in 
the  bottom  there  (hould  be  about  four  or  five  inches  of  rot¬ 
ten  neats  dung,  or  the  rotten  dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cu¬ 
cumber  bed,  fo  that  you  mutt  take  out  the  former  foil  of 
the  beds  to  make  room  for  it. 

And  obferve  in  preparing  your  beds,  to  lay  them  (if  in 
a  wet  foil)  a  little  round,  to  (hoot  off  the  water  ;  but  in  a 
dry  one,  let  it  be  nearer  to  a  level;  in  wet  land,  where  the 
beds  are  raifed  above  the  furface,  it  will  be  proper  to  fill 
up  the  paths  between  them  in  winter,  either  with  rotten 
tan  or  dung,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  into  the 
fides  of  the  beds,  which  otherwife  may  deftroy  their  roots. 
Your  earth  (hould  be  laid  in  the  beds  at  lead  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  you  plant  the  roots,  and  a  longer  time 
W'ould  be  yet  better,  that  it  may  fettle  ;  and  when  you 
plant  them,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  about  fix  inches 
deep,  with  a  fpade ;  then  rake  it  even  and  fmooth,  and 
with  a  (lick  draw  lines  each  way  of  your  bed  at  fix  inches 
diftance,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  in  fquares,  that  your 
roots  may  be  planted  regularly  :  then  with  three  fingers 
make  a  whole  in  the  center  of  each  fquare,  about  three 
inches  deep,  laying  therein  a  root  w'ith  the  eye  uppermoft  ; 
and  when  you  have  finifhed  your  bed,  with  the  head  of  a 
rake  draw  the  earth  fmooth,  fo  as  to  cover  the  crown  of  the 
roots  about  two  inches  thick. 

The  bell:  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots,  if  for  forward 
flowers,  is  about  the  latter  end  of  September ;  and  for  t  ofe 
of  a  middle  feafon,  any  time  in  OFlobet • ;  but  obferve  to  per¬ 
form  this  work,  if  poflible,  at  or  near  the  time  of  fome  gen¬ 
tle  (howers  ;  for  if  you  (hould  plant  them  when  the  ground 
is  perfectly  dry,  and  there  (hould  no  rain  fall  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  roots  will  be  very  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  upon  the  crown  ;  and  if  once  they  get  this  dittem- 
per,  they  feldom  come  to  good  after. 

You  may  alfo  referve  fome  of  your  Anemone  roots  till 
after  Chrfimas,  before  you  plant  them,  lett  by  the  feverity 

of 
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of  the  winter  your  early  planted  roots  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
which  does  fometimes  happen  in  very  hard  winters,  el'pe- 
cially  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  not  covered  to  protect 
them  from  froft :  thefe  late  planted  roots  will  flower  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  thofe  which  were  planted  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  many  time  blow  equally  as  fair,  efpecially  if  it 
prove  a  moil!  fpring,  or  that  care  be  taken  to  refrelh  them 
with  water. 

But  then  the  increafe  of  thefe  roots  will  not  be  near  fo 
great  as  thofe  of  your  firft  planting,  provided  they  were  not 
hurt  in  winter ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  all  thofe  who  make 
fale  of  thefe  roots,  are  forward  in  planting ;  but  in  fuch 
gardens  where  thefe  flowers  are  preferred  with  care,  there 
is  always  provision  made  to  cover  them  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  by  arching  the  beds  over  with  hoops,  or 
frames  of  wood,  and  covering  them  with  garden  mats  or 
cloths,  in  frolly  nights,  and  bad  weather,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  when  their  buds  begin  to  appear  ;  for 
otherwise,  if  you  plant  the  bell  and  moll  double  flowers, 
the  black  frolls  and  cutting  winds  in  March  will  often  caufe 
them  to  blow  Angle,  by  deftroying  the  thrum  that  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower;  and  this  many  times  hath  occa- 
fioned  many  people  who  have  bought  the  roots,  to  think 
they  were  cheated  in  the  purchafe  of  them,  when  it  was 
wholly  owing  to  their  negledt  of  covering  them,  that  their 
flowers  became  Angle. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  'June,  the  leaves  of  your  firft 
blown  roots  will  begin  to  decay  ;  foon  after  which  time  you 
mull  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  clearing  them  from  de¬ 
cayed  (talks,  and  walhing  them,  to  clean  the  earth  from 
the  roots  ;  then  fpread  them  on  a  mat  in  a  dry  fliady 
place  till  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may  put  them 
up  in  bags,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  or 
other  vermin,  which  will  deltroy  many  of  the  roots  if  they 
can  come  at  them. 

As  all  the  fine  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  were  firft  ob 
tained  from  feeds,  fo  no  good  florift,  that  hath  garden 
room,  fhould  negleft  to  fow  them  ;  in  order  to  which,  they 
fhould  provide  themfelves  with  a  quantity  of  good  roots  of 
the  Angle  (or  what  the  gardeners  call  Poppy  Anemonies) 
of  the  beft  co'ours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong  ftems  and 
large  flowers,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  have  more  leaves  than 
common,  and  alfo  other  good  properties ;  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  early,  that  they  may  haveftrength  to  produce  good 
feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time, 
after  the  flowers  are  pad  ;  when  you  muft  carefully  gather 
it,  otherwife  it  will  be  blown  away  in  a  fhort  time,  it  be¬ 
ing  inclofed  in  a  downy  fubftance.  You  muft  preferve  this 
feed  till  the  beginning  of  dugufl,  when  you  may  either  fow 
it  in  pots,  tubs,  or  a  well  prepared  bed  of  light  earth  :  in 
the  doing  of  it  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  let  your  feeds 
be  in  heaps,  to  avoid  which  is  a  thing  little  underftood, 
and  is  what  1  have  been  informed  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Oba- 
diahLowe,  gardener  at  Batterjea ,  who  for  feveral  years  raif- 
ed  large  quantities  of  thefe  flowers  from  feeds  :  his  manner 
was  thus  : 

After  having  levelled  his  bed  of  earth,  in  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fow  his  feeds,  he  rubbed  his  feeds  well  between 
his  hands,  with  a  little  dry  fand,  in  order  to  make  them  fe- 
parate  the  better ;  then  he  (owed  them  as  regularly  as  pof- 
fible  over  the  bed  ;  but  as  thefe  feeds  will  ftill  adhere  clofe- 
ly  together  by  their  down,  fo  he  made  ufe  of  a  ftrong  hair 
bru ili ,  with  which  he  gently  fwept  over  the  whole  bed,  ob- 
ferving  not  to  brufh  off  the  feeds;  this  brufh  will  fo  feparate 
the  feeds,  if  carefully  managed,  as  not  to  leave  any  entire 
lumps  ;  then  gently  fift  fome  light  earth,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  over  the  feeds';  and,  if  it  fhould  prove  hot 
dry  weather,  it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  fome  mats  hollow 
upon  the  bed  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  now  and  then 
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give  them  a  little  water  ;  but  this  muft  be  given  gently,  left 
by  haltily  watering  you  walh  the  feeds  out  of  the  ground  ; 
but  be  fure  to  uncover  the  bed  at  all  times  when  there  are 
gentle  fhowers,  and  every  night,  that  the  feeds  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  dews  ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  decreafes, 
you  may  begin  to  uncover  your  bed  in  the  day  time  alfo. 

In  about  two  months  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear,  if  the  feafon  has  proved  favourable,  or  ycur 
care  in  management  hath  not  been  wanting,  otherwife  they 
many  times  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground.  The  firft 
winter  after  their  appearing  above  ground,  they  are  fubjeft 
to  injuries  from  hard,  frofts,  or  too  much  wet,  againft  both, 
of  which  you  muft  equally  defend  them  ;  for  the  froft  is 
very  apt  to  loolen  the  earth,  fo  that  the  young  plants  are 
often  turned  out  of  the  ground,  after  which  a  (mall  froft 
will  deftroy  them  ;  and  too  much  wet  often  rots  their  ten¬ 
der  foots,  fo  that  all  your  former  trouble  may  be  loft  in 
a  fhort  time  for  want  of  care  in  this  particular  ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  thing  more  deftrudtive  to  thefe  tender  plants, 
than  the  cold  black  frofts  and  winds  cf  February  and  March , 
from  which  you  muft  be  careful  to  defend  them,  by  placing 
a  low  reed  fence  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides  of  the  bed, 
which  may  be  moveable,  and  only  faftened  to  a  few  flakes 
to  fupport  it  for  the  prcfent,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away 
as  the  feafon  advances,  or  removed  to  the  fouth  and  weft 
fides  of  the  bed,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  violence  of  the  fun, 
which  often  impairs  thefe  plants  when  young. 

As  the  fpiing  advances,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry, 
you  mull  gently  refrelh  them  with  water,  which  will  great¬ 
ly  ftrengthen  ycur  roots;  and  when  the  green  leaves  are 
decayed,  if  your  roots  are  not  too  thick  to  remain  in  the 
fame  bed  another  year,  you  mult  clear  off  all  the  weeds, 
and  decayed  leaves,  from  the  bed,  and  fift  a  little  more  of 
the  fame  prepared  good  earth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  over  the  lurface,  and  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat 
the  fame  earthing  ;  but  as  thefe  roots  fo  left  in  the  ground, 
will  come  up  early  in  the  autumn,  the  beds  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  in  frofty  weather,  otherwife  their  leaves  will 
be  injured,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not  de- 
ftroyed.  If  your  roots  fucceed  well,  many  of  them  will 
flower  the  fecond  year,  when  you  may  feledt  all  fuch  as  you 
like,  by  marking  them  with  a  Hick  ;  but  you  fhould  not 
deftroy  any  of  them  till  after  the  third  year,  when  you 
have  feen  them  blow  ftrong,  at  which  time  you  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  to  judge  of  their  goodnefs  ;  for  until  the  roots  have 
acquired  ftrength,  the  flowers  will  not  fhew  themfelves  to 
advantage. 

The  Angle  (or  Poppy)  Anemonies  will  flower  moft  part 
of  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  the  feafons  are  favourable, 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  at  which  time  they 
make  a  fine  appearance,  therefore  deferve  a  place  in  every 
flower  garden,  efpecially  as  they  require  little  culture.  There 
are  fome  fine  blue  colours  ainongll  thefe.  Angle  Anemonies, 
which,  with  the  fcarlets  and  reds,  make  a  beautiful  mixture 
of  colours  ;  and  as  thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  continue  along 
time  in  beauty,  provided  the  froft  is  not  too  fevere.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  are  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and 
muft  be  gathered  daily  as  it  ripens,  otherwife  it  will  foon 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds 

ANEMONOIDES.  See  Anemone. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS.  See  Ar^otis. 

ANETHUM.  Dill. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  <wilh  many  umbels ,  which  are  uni¬ 
form.  The  fiowers  have five  fpearfhafeJ  petals  ;  under  the fewer 
is  fituated  the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  two  cor.prefj'ed 
feeds  bavin?  borders . 

E  2  We 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz, 

Anethum  fruSiibus  comprefjis.  Hort.  Cliff.  106.  Garden 
or  common  Dill. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently  mifcarry  ;  or  if  any  of  the 
plants  do  come  up,  they  often  decay  before  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  feeds.  They  love  a  light  foil,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  tranfplanted,  but  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  removed,  they  will  not  produce 
good  feeds ;  therefore  the  belt  way  is,  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  to  hoe  them  out,  as  is  praCtifed  for  Onions,  Car¬ 
rots,  &c.  leaving  the  plants  about  eight  or  ten  inches  a- 
funder  every  way,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe;  the  heads  or  umbels  Ihould  be 
cut,  and  fpread  upon  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out  for 
ufe ;  and  if  you  let  fome  feeds  fall  upon  the  ground,  they 
will  arife  the  next  fpring  without  any  care,  fo  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  fowing  their  feeds  may  be  fpared. 

ANGELICA. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ,  the  greater  umbel  being  compofed 
of  many  J'mall  ones  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  are  indented  in 
five  parts.  The  flowers  of  the  whole  umbel  are  uniform.  The 
germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  fruit  Jplitting  into  two,  and  compofed  of  two  feeds ,  which 
are  plain  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  are  bordered. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Angelica  foliorum  impart  lobato.  Flor.  Lapp.  ioi. 
Common  Garden  Angelica. 

2.  Angelica  altifflma  foliorum  lobatis  maximis  ferratis. 
Commonly  called  Archangelica. 

3.  Angelica  floliis  requalibus  ovato ■  lanceolatis  ferratis. 
Ilort.  Cliff.  97.  Greater  wild  Angelica. 

4.  Angelica  ext  into  foliorum  pari  coadunato  folio  terminali 
pctiolato.  Prod.  Leyd.  103.  Dark  Purple  Angelica  of  Canada. 

5.  Angelica  foliis  aqualibus  ovatis  incifo -ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  97.  Shining  Angelica  of  Canada. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Angelica,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  alfo  for  making  a  fweet- 
meat,  which  is  by  fome  greatly  efteemed.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  in  Lapland,  and  other  northern 
countries. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  fome 

parts  of  Germany. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows,  and  by 
the  Tides  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom 
admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  where 
the  plants  are  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety; 
but  as  they  are  of  no  ufe,  and  have  little  beauty,  fo  they 
are  not  admitted  into  many  gardefis.  They  are  both  very 
hardy  plants,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  afterward  the  plants  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  moiil  foil,  and  have  a  fhady  fituation, 
allowing  them  room  on  every  fide.  They  grow  near  four 
feet  high,  and  put  out  many  fhoots  from  the  root,  efpecial- 
ly  the  fecond  year  from  feed,  when  they  will  flower  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  roots  of  thefe  forts 
leidom  continue  longer  than  three  or  four  years. 

The  common  Angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a  very  moift 
foil ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  fliould  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring,  feldom  one 
feed  in  forty  will  grow.  The  belt  place  for  this  plant  is 
upon  the  fides  of  ditches,  or  pools  of  water,  where  being 
planted  about  three  feet  afunder,  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly.  The  fecond  year  after  fowing,  they  will  (hoot  up 
to  flower ;  therefore  if  you  have  a  mind  to  continue  their 
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roots,  you  fliould  cut  down  thefe  Hems  in  May,  which  will 
occafion  their  putting  out  heads  from  the  fldes  of  the  roots, 
whereby  they  may  be  continued  for  three  or  four  years; 
whereas  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  feed,  their  roots 
would  periflx  foon  after. 

The  gardeners  near  London,  who  have  ditches  of  water 
running  through  their  gardens,  propagate  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  plant,  for  which  they  have  a  great  demand- from 
the  confectioners,  who  make  a  fweet-meat  with  the  tender 
ftaiks  of  it,  cut  in  May. 

This  plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds; 
therefore  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds,  there  fliould  be 
new  plantations  annually  made  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
which  die,  for  when  they  are  permitted  to  feed,  they  lafl 
but  two  years. 

ANGU1NA.  See  Tricofan thes. 

ANGUR1A.  The  Water  Melon,  or  Citrul. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  male  and female  fiowers  growing  feparatc  on  the  fame 
plant ;  the  fiowers  of  both  Jexes,  are  of  the  open  bell-Jhaped  kind, 
of  one  leaf.  The  male  flowers  have  three  Jhort  fiamina,  which 
are  joined  together.  The  female  fiowers  ref  upon  an  oval  ger¬ 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  flefhy  fruit,  having 
five  cells  filled  with  compreflfed  feeds,  which  are  rounded  at  their 
extremity. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Anguria  foliis  multipartitis-.  Water  Melon,  called  Citrul. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  their  fruit.  But  as  thefe  vary  annually  from 
feeds,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here. 

This  fruit  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Por.'ugal,  Italy,  and  moll 
other  warm  countries  in  Europe  ;  as  alfo  in  Africa,  Afia,  and 
America  ;  and  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  great*- 
ly  effeemed  for  their  vvliolfome  cooling  quality  ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  fruit  is  not  fo  universally  efteemed,  though  there  are. 
fome  few  perfons  who  are  very  fond  of  them. 

To  have  this  fruit  good,  you  muft  firll  provide  yourfelf 
with  fome  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  three  or  four  years  old  ;  for 
new  feeds  are  apt  to  produce  vigorous  plants,  which  are  fel¬ 
dom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  of  a  moderate  ftrength.  The  bell 
forts  to  cultivate  in  England ,  are  thofe  with  fmail  round 
fruit,  which  come  from  Afracan ,  for  thofe  witji  very  large 
fruit,  feldom  ripen  in  this  climate.  Having  provided  your¬ 
felf  with  good  feed,  you  may  fow  it  in  the  hot- bed  for  ear¬ 
ly  cucumbers  ;  then  you  fnould  prepare  a  heap  of  new  dung 
the  beginning  of  February,  which  Ihould  be  thrown  in  a 
heap  for  about  twelve  days  to  heat,  as  is  prattifed  for  early 
cucumbers.  When  the  dung  is  of  a  proper  temper,  the  bed 
Ihould  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  iClufk  Melon, 
covering  the  dung  about  three  inches  thick  with  loamy 
earth  ;  for  the  plants  may  be  raifed  fit  to  plant  out  for 
good,  in  the  fame  bed  with  the  early  Cucumbers,  fo  the 
bed  here  mentioned  is  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 
But  as  thefe  plants  require  much  more  room  than  either  Cu¬ 
cumbers  or  common  Melons,  fo  there  fhould  be  but  one 
plant  put  into  a  three  light  frame :  therefore  a  hill  of  the 
fame  loamy  earth  fhould  be  raifed  a  foot  and  an  half  high 
in  the  middle  light  of  each  frame,  into  which  when  the  bed 
is  of  a  proper  temper  for  heat,  the  plants  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  planted,  obferving  to  w'ater  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  good  root. 

After  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  thefe  beds,  you  muft  be 
careful  to  admit  frefli  air  to  them  by  raifing  of  the  glafles 
in  proportion  to  the  weather;  and  as  their  branches  extend 
you  fliould  lead  the  fhoots  as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  fill 
each  part  of  the  frame,  but  not  to  croud  each  other;  and 
be  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  frequently  watered,  but  do  not  give  it  them  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  In  fhort,  there  is  little  difference  to  be  obferved  in 
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the  management  of  thefe,  from  that  of  Muflc  Melons,  but 
only  to  give  them  more  room,  earthing  the  beds  to  the  fame 
depth,  and  adding  to  the  tides  of  the  beds  for  the  roots  of 
the  plants  to  run  into  it,  and  to  keep  the  beds  to  a  good 
temperature  of  heat ;  and  when  the  fruit  appears,  to  admit 
air  freely  to  the  plants,  in  order  to  fet  their  fruit ;  but  when 
the  nights  are  cold,  the  glafles  mull  be  covered  with  mats 
to  keep  the  beds  warm,  without  which  this  fruit  will  fel- 
dom  come  to  be  good  in  this  country. 

ANIL.  The  Indigo  Plant. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  flandard  is  open ,  bor¬ 
dered ,  and  reflexed.  The  wings  are  oblong ,  blunt ,  and  fpread 
open ,  as  is  alflo  the  keel ,  which  turns  backwards.  In  the  center 
is  fiiuatcd  a  cylindrical  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  taper 
pod,  filed  with  kidney-Jkaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anil  leguminibus  arcuatis  incanis  racemis  folio  breviori- 
lus  caule  fruiicojo  perenni.  The  Jamaica  wild  Indigo. 

2.  Anil  leguminibus  feffllibus  arcuatis  glabris  floliis  impari 
pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  ohtufes.  The  Guatemala  Indigo. 

3.  Anil  leguminibus  teretibus  brtvibus floliis  pinnatis  quinifve , 
flpicis  forum  longijflmis  laxis,  radice perenne.  This  is  the  Caro¬ 
lina  wild  Indigo. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  annual  plants  with  us ;  the 
feeds  of  thefe  muft:  be  fown  on  a  hot  bed  early  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with 
good  frefh  earth,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of 
tanners  bark  ;  as  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  they  muft  have 
a  great  fhare  of  a  free  air,  by  raifing  the  glafies  in  the  day 
time  ;  in  June  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  by 
which  time  they  will  begin  to  produce  their  flowers,  which 
will  be  fucceeded  by  pods  in  a  ihort  time  after,  and  in  Au- 
guft  their  feeds  will  be  perfected,  if  the  plants  are  brought 
forward  in  the  fpring. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  ar.d 
will  abide  two  or  three  years,  if  it  is  preferved  in  a  very 
warm  ftove  in  winter;  this  produces  fpikes  of  flowers  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  Tides  of  the  Items  of  the  plant, 
and  doth  fometimes  perfedt  its  feeds  in  England.  This  muft 
be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  as  was  diredted  for  the  former,  but 
muft  not  be  wholly-  expofed  to  the  open  air,  even  in  the 
hotteft  weather. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed  to  make  the  Indigo,  but  the  fecond  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Enghjh  plantations  in 
America ;  but  I  have  been  allured  by  a  perfon  of  great  cre¬ 
dit,  that  he  has  made  as  good  Indigo  from  the  firft  fort,  as 
any  that  was  produced  in  our  plantations ;  and  this  being 
a  much  larger  plant,  will  afford  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
fame  compafs  of  ground,  than  any  one  of  the  other  fpecies ; 
and  this  fort  will  grow7  on  poorer  land,  fo  may  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  fuch  places  where  the  firft  fort  will  not  thrive  ;  by  which 
means  improvements  may  be  made  with  this  plant  in  our  A- 
merican  plantations.  But  the  French  chiefly  cultivate  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort,  which  is  generally  called  Guatimala  Indigo  ;  but 
there  are  fome  other  forts  of  this  plant,  which  are  natives 
of  India ,  from  which  this  commodity  is  made  ;  two  of  which 
I  have  had  growing  in  the  garden  at  Chelflea,  both  which  are 
very  different  in  their  leaves  and  pods  from  either  of  the 
American  forts.  I  have  alfo  received  feeds  from  India  of  the 
third  fort,  which  is  the  fame  fpecies  of  Indigo  which  grows 
naturally  in  South  Carolina,  and  which  was  greatly  efteemed 
fome  years  ago  by  the  Indigo  planters  of  that  country,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  commodity  which  it  produced  ;  but  the 
plants  being  /lender,  and  thinly  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which 
were  fmall,  they  did  not  furnifh  a  quantity  of  Indigo,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  fo  of  late  this  fort  has  not  been 
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much  cultivated  there;  though  the  account  which  I  receiv’d 
with  the  feeds  was,  that  it  was  what  the  bell  Indigo  of  In¬ 
dia  was  nude  from. 

The  whole  procefs  of  making  the  Indigo,  would  fvvell 
this  volume  beyond  the  intended  fize,  fo  is  omitted  here. 

ANISUM,  or  ANISE.  See  Pimpinella. 

ANNONA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  613.  The  Cuflard  Apple. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  flower  hath  in  fome  fpecies  three,  and  in  others  fix  petals , 
three  large  and  three  alternately  fmailer.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval,  or  oblong  fruit ,  having  a  fcaly  rind,  and  one r 
cell,  in  which  are  lodged  many  oval  fmooth  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Annona  floliis  lanceolatis  fruit ibus  ova t is  reticulata  -  areo  - 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  The  Cullard  Apple. 

2.  Annona  floliis  ov alt -lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  planis  po~ 
mis  muricatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  212.  The  Sc  ur  Sop. 

3.  Annona  floliis  oblongis  fruit ibus  obtuse  fu  bf quant  a !  is.- 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  The  Sweet  Sop. 

4.  An  Nona  floliis  oblongis  obtufis  glabris,  flruliu  roiundc,cor- 
iice  glabro.  The  Water  Apple. 

5.  Annona  floliis  latijjimis  glabris,  frultu  cllongo  jquamato ■, 
feminibus  nitidiflimis.  This  is  called  Cherimolias  by  the 
Spaniards. 

6.  Annona  floliis  ova  to  lanceolatis  pubefcentilus  frultu  gla¬ 
bra  fubcaruleo.  The  Sweet  Apple. 

7 .  Annona  floliis  lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  fecundum  nervos- 
fulcatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  222.  The  Purple  Apple. 

8.  Annona  floliis  lanceolatis  fruit  ibus  trifldis.  Lin.Sp.PL 
537.  The  North  American  Annona,  called  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  Papaw. 

The  firft  fort  ufually  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  or  upwards,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  is  well  furnillied- 
vvith  blanches  on  every  fide ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  point-  - 
ed,  and  have  feveral  deep  tranfverfe  ribs  or  veins,  and  are 
of  a  light  green  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  conical  form,  and 
as  large  as  a  tennis  ball,  of  an  Orange  colour  when  ripe, 
having  a  foft  fweet  yellowifii  pulp,  of  the  confidence  of  a 
cuftard,  from  whence  this  name  was  given  to  it. 

The  fecond  fort  does  not  grow  fo  large  as  the  firft,  rare¬ 
ly  riling  above  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  not  fo  well  fur- 
nilhed  with  branches ;  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  have  a.- 
fmooth  furface  without  any  furrows,  and  are  of  a  fhining 
green  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  of  an  oval  lhape,  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  being  of  a  greenilh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  fmall  knobs  on  the  outfide. 

The  third  fort  is  a  tree  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  ri- 
fing  fo  high  as  twenty  feet,  and  is  well  furnilhed  with: 
branches  on  every  fide  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  have  an  a- 
greeable  fcent  when  rubbed  ;  the  fruit  is  roundifh  and 
fcaly,  and  when  ripe  turns  of  a  purple  colour,  and  hath  a 
fweet  pu!p. 

The  fourth  fort  commonly  grows  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  hath  oblong  pointed  leaves, 
which  have  fome  flender  furrows,  and  when  rubbed  have 
a  ftrong  fcent ;  the  fruit  of  this  fort  is  feldom  eaten  but  by 
the  negroes. 

The  fifth  fort  is  much  cultivated  in  Peru  for  the  fruit.  - 
This  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree  in  its  natural  country, 
and  is  well  furnifhed  with  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  much  larger  tharr 
thofe  of  any  of  the  other  forts.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and 
is  fcaly  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when 
ripe. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  grow  in  fome  of  the  French 
iflands,  as  alfo  in  Cuba,  in  great  plenty ;  thefe  grow  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  or  more  ;  their  fruit  are  efteemed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands,  who  frequently  give  them  10  fick 
pejfons,  as  they  reckon  them  very  cooling  and  wholefome. 
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The  -eighth  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Bahama  IJlands , 
where  it  feldom  rifes  to  more  than  ten  feet  high,  having  fe- 
veral  Items  ;  the  fruit  of  this  fort  are  lhaped  like  a  pear  in¬ 
verted.  This  is  feldom  eaten  but  by  the  negroes,  and  is  the 
food  of  guanas,  and  other  animals. 

This  fort  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  fneltered  fituation  ;  but  the  plants  Ihouid 
be  trained  up  in  pots,  and  Iheltered  in  winter,  for  two  or 
three  years,  until  they  have  acquiied  fome  ftrength ;  then 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort 
flowers  in  many  curious  gardens.  The  feeds  of  this  are 
frequently  brought  to  England  from  North  America ;  and 
many  plants  have  been  lately  railed  in  the  gardens  near 
London.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  very  different  in  ihape, 
from  any  of  thofe  which  I  have  yet  feen,  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  iflands  of  the  PT'eJi- Indies,  and  the  fhape 
of  the  leaves  are  alfo  different ;  this  cafts  its  leaves  in  au¬ 
tumn,  whereas  all  the  others  retain  their  leaves  until  the 
fpring,  when  the  new  leaves  come  out.  The  fruit  is  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  two  or  three  grow- 
ing,  together  joined  at  their  foot-llalks. 

All  the  forts,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  if  they  are 
not  preferved  in  warm  ftoves  ;  they  come  up  very  eafily 
from  the  feeds  which  are  brought  from  America ,  if  they  are 
frefii  j  but  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hot  bed,  or 
in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  pretty  early  in  the  fpring  ;  becaufe  if  the  plants 
come  up  early,  they  will  have  time  to  get  flrength,  before 
the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the  autumn. 

If  thefe  plants  are  kept  in  the  bark  ftove,  and  carefully 
managed,  they  will  make  great  progrefs ;  but  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frelh  air  admitted  to  them  ; 
for  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  them  too  much,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  fickly  ;  when  they  will  foon  be  attacked  by  ver¬ 
min,  which  will  multiply  and  fpread  over  the  whole  furface 
of  the  leaves,  and  caufe  them  to  decay  ;  but  if  the  plants 
are  carefully  managed,  their  leaves  will  continue  green  all 
the  winter,  and  make  a  very  good  appearance  in  the  ftove 
at  that  feafon. 

They  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  tan  bed,  otherwife 
they  will  make  but  little  progrefs  ;  for  although  they  will 
live  in  a  dry  ftove,  yet  they  will  not  thrive,  nor  will  their 
leaves  appear  fo  fine,  as  when  they  are  preferved  in  a  vi¬ 
gorous  growing  date  ;  and  it  is  more  for  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves,  than  any  hopes  of  their  producing  fruit  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  are  preferved  in  ftoves;  for  though  there  has 
been  fome  of  the  forts  which  have  produced  flowers  in  Eng 
land,  yet  none  have  ever  fhewn  their  fruit  here. 
ANTHEM1S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  870.  Chamomile. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  compound fower.  T he  border ,  or  rays  of 
the  fewer,  is  compofed  of  many  female  fewer s ,  wbofe  petals  are 
Jl retched  out  like  tongues  on  one  fde.  'The  middle,  or  dijk  of  the 
fower,  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  fiorets ,  which  are 
funnel  ffaped,  erect,  and  cut  into  f*ve  parts  at  the  top.  The  ger- 
tnen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  naked  feed. 

Tne  Species  are, 

1.  An  the  mis  folds  pinnato-compoftis  linearibus  acutis  fub- 
wllofis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  894.  Common,  or  noble  Chamomile. 

2  Anthem  is  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis  feminibus  co- 
ronato-marginatis.  Flor.  Suec.  704.  Wild  Chamomile,  or 
May  Weed . 

3.  An  themis  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis  feminibus  nu 
dis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  894.  Stinking  May  Weed- 

4.  Anthemis  forum  paleis  rigidis  pun  gent  ib  us .  Flor.  Leyd.  172. 
Chamomile  with  ftiff  pungent  chaff  between  the  flowers. 
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5.  Anthemis  ereCt a  foliorum  apicibus  fulfpinofs.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  893.  Spanijb  Chamomile  with  a  large  flower. 

6.  Anthemis  folds  pinnatis  denticulatis  carnofs  caule  ra- 
mofo.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  893.  Sea  Chamomile. 

7.  Anthemis  folds  pinnalifdis  obtufs  planis,  pedunculis 
hirfutis,  foliofs  calycibus  tomentofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Hoary 
Sea  Chamomile  with  a  thick  Wormwood  leaf. 

8.  Anthemis  folds fimplicibus  dentato-laciniatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  894.  Broad-leaved  Portugal  Chamomile,  with  a 
buck’s  horn  leaf. 

9.  Anthemis  folds  pinnato -multi f dis  planis,  laciniis  lineari  - 
bus  acutis  trifdis,  pedunculis  longiffimis .  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Ea¬ 
stern  Chamomile  with  a  Wormwood  leaf. 

10.  Anthemis  folds  fimplicibus  oxiato-lanceolutis  rep  undo 
crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  895.  Portugal  Chamomile  with  a 
Maudlin  leaf. 

11.  Anthemis  caudbus  unifioris  decumlentibus  folds  pinnato- 
multifidis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

12.  Anthemis  folds  bi pinnatis  laciniis  linearibus  integris , 
pedunculis  nudis  longiffimis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  1 71.  Alpine  Ox 
Eye  with  a  Wormwood  leaf. 

13.  Anthemis  folds  bi  pinnatis  ferratis  fubtus  tomentofis  caule 
corymbofo.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  896.  Alpine  Ox  Eye  with  a  white 
fljwer. 

14.  Anthemis  folds  pinnatis  acute  ferratis  fubtus  tomen¬ 
tofis,  pedunculis  jtorum  longiffimis.  Ox  Eye  withTan'ey  leaves. 

13.  Anthemis  folds  omatis  integris  feffilibus  fonbus  umbel- 
lads  fparfis.  Eaftern  Ox  Eye  with  a  winged  woolly  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Chamomile,  which  grows  in 
plenty  upon  commons,  and  other  wafte  land.  It  is  a  trail¬ 
ing  perennial  plant,  which  puts  out  roots  from  the  branches 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  multiplies 
greatly;  fo  that  whoever  is  willing  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
need  only  procure  a  few  of  the  flips  in  the  fpring,  and  plant 
them  a  foot  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread, 
and  they  will  foon  cover  the  ground.  The  flowers  of  this 
fort  are  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe,  but  the  market  people 
generally  fell  the  double  flowers,  which  are  much  larger, 
but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  Angle.  The  double  fort  is  equally 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  common  annual  weed,  which  grows 
among  corn  ;  it  flowers  in  May,  fo  was  called  May  Weed, 
though  fome  have  applied  that  title  improperly  to  the  Cotula 
feetida,  which  rarely  flowers  till  late  in  June.  This  is  the 
third  fort  here  enumerated,  of  which  there  is  a  variety  with 
double  flowers,  which  is  preferved  by  often  planting  the 
flips  and  cuttings ;  fo  that  although  the  plant  is  naturally  an 
annual,  yet  by  this  method  it  may  be  continued. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  forts  are  annual  plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France  ;  the  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  are  feldom  allowed  a 
place  in  others.  They  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  September. 

The  Axth,  feventh,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  forts  are  perennial  plants  ;  thefe 
grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  ard  Greece,  the  plants 
are  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  They  are  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  flips;  if  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
upon  poor  land,  wheie  the  plants  will  continue  much  long¬ 
er  than  in  good  ground.  The  flips  may  be  planted  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  obferving  to  plant  them  in  a 
lhady  border,  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root. 
In  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  cave  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  plants  do  not  grow  tall, 
but  are  bulhy,  fo  Ihouid  be  allowed  room.  They  continue  in 
flower  from  July  to  October ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The 
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The  eleventh  fort  is  the  Pellitory  of  Spain,  the  roots  of 
which  are  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach,  being  extremely  warm  ; 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  part  affected,  they  draw  out 
the  cold  rheum,  and  are  often  ferviceable.  This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  with  a  long  taper  root  like  a  Carrot,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ,  from  whence  the 
roots  are  brought  to  England.  The  branches  of  this  trail 
upon  the  ground,  and  fpread  a  foot  or  more  on  every  fide, 
and  have  fine  winged  leaves,  like  thole  of  the  common  Cha¬ 
momile  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch  is  produced  one 
large  fingle  flower  like  Chamomile,  but  much  larger,  the 
rays  of  which  are  of  a  pure  white  within,  but  purple  on 
their  outflde.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe  in  September ;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm  and  dry, 
the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England,  for  the  wet  falls  between 
the  fcales,  and  rots  the  feeds  in  embryo. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  forts  are  perennial  plants, 
which  do  not  rife  more  than  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
hoary,  and  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  common 
Wormwood. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  they  produce 
in  plenty,  and  may  be  Town  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in 
the  fpring  ;  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  large  open  borders,  near 
fhrubs,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  for  they  fpread 
out  on  every  fide,  therefore  require  three  feet  difiance  from 
other  plants ;  in  thefe  large  open  fpots,  they  will  make  a 
pretty  variety  from  June  to  November,  during  which  time 
they  continue  in  flower  :  fome  of  thefe  are  white,  others 
are  of  a  fulphur,  and  fome  have  yellow  flowers,  but  thefe 
vary  from  feed. 

ANTHERICUM.  Lin.  Gen  Plant.  380.  Spiderwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

7  he  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  and  is  compofed  of  fx  petals, 
•which  fpread  open.  It  hath  fix  upright  fiamina.  The  germen, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  center  is  three- cornered ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  jmooth  capfule ,  having  three  furrows,  opening  in 
three  cells,  vjhich  are  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  ramofo  corollis  revolu- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  Afphodel,  with  rough  compreffed 
leaves  and  a  fpreading  ftaik. 

2.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  ramofo  corollis  planis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  310.  Branching  Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  flower. 

3.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  fimplicijfimo.  tlort.  Up- 
fal.  83.  Branchlefs  Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  flower. 

4.  Anthericum  foliis  camofis  teretibus  caulefruticofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  310.  Cape  Spiderwort  with  flalks  and  pulpy 
Onion  leaves. 

C.  Anthericum  foliis  camofis  fubulatis  planiufculis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  83.  Low  Cape  Spiderwort,  with  Aloe  Ih aped  pulpy 
leaves. 

6.  Anthericum  foliis  camofis  fubulatis  femi  teretibus  Jlric- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Low  Afphodel,  with  awl-ihaped  fuc- 
culent  leaves. 

7.  Anthericum  foliis  camofis  fubulatis  teretibus.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  83.  Small  yellow  African  Spiderwort,  with  narrow  leaves. 

8.  Anthericum  caule foliis  camofis  teretibus  Jpicis fiorum 
Jan  gift  mis  laxis.  Fig.  Plant,  pi  39.  Low  African  Spider¬ 
wort  with  taper  fielhy  leaves  ana  very  long  loofe  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

9.  Anthericum  fejfile  foliis  linearibus  plants  caule  decum- 
bcnte.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  39.  f  2.  Low  Spiderwort  with  narrow 
plain  leaves  and  a  trailing  fialk. 

10.  Anthericum  foliis  enfiformibus  filament  is  lanatis. 
Flor.  Suec.  268.  IVlarih  yellow  Alphodcl. 

11.  Anthericum  foliis  enfiformibus  peri ant  hi  is  trilobis  fi- 
lamentis glabris.  Flor.  Suec.  269.  Marfli  Alpine  Spiderwort, 
with  an  Iris  leaf. 
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The  firfl  fort  grows  near  two  feet  high;}  the  flalk  branches 
out  on  every  fide,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  looi'e 
fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  the  petals  are  turned 
backward  to  their  foot-ftaik.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are- 
flat,  and  the  root  is  perennial,  but  the  branches  decay  in 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
fialk,  which  decays  in  autumn  ;  the  fialks  of  this  rife  about 
the  fame  height  as  the  former,  fending  out  many  lateral 
ones  in  like  manner,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  are  white,  but  the  petals  are  plain,  and 
do  not  turn  back  as  in  the  oth.  r  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  plain  leaves  and  an  unbranching  fialk, 
in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  former.  'J  he  root  of  this 
is  perennial,  but  the  flalks  decay  in  winter. 

Thefe  three  forts  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal,  arcl 
other  warm  countries  ;  they  were  more  common  fome  yearn 
ago  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  than  at  prefent;  for  the  fever© 
winter  in  1740,  killed  mol  of  their  roots.  Thefe  flower 
in  June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in  September. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  :  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth, 
in  a  warm  fituation  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  during  the  fummer,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  their  leaves  decay,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted,  in  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  will  laft  feveral  years,  if  they  are  not 
killed  by  froft  ;  to  prevent  which,  fome  rotten  tan  fhould 
be  laid  over  the  roots  in  winter,  which  will  always  fe- 
cure  them. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  gardens 
near  London,  and  was  formerly  known  among  the  gardeners, 
by  the  title  of  Onion-leaved  Aloe.  This  plant  produces- 
many  lignous  branches  from  the  root,  each  having  a  plant 
with  long  taper  leaves,  in  fhape  of  thofe  of  the  Onion,  which 
are  full  of  a  yellow  pulp  very  juicy.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  requires  a  little  lhelter  in  th  e  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  fome  mild  feafons  I  have  had  plants  live  without 
any  cover,  which  were  planted  clofe  to  a  warm  wall. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  never 
rifing  with  any  fialk.  The  fifth  hath  broad,  flat,  pulpy  leaves,, 
refembling  thofe  of  fome  forts  of  Aloe.  The  leaves  fpread 
open  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
loofe  fpikes,  like  the  former,  bat  they  are  fhorter.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  at  different  feafons.  This 
is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  put  out  in  plenty, 
and  mult  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth, 
and  in  winter  placed  in  the  green- houfe,  and  treated  as  0- 
ther  hardy  fucculent  plants,  which  come  from  the  Cape  cf  " 
Good  Hope. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  long  narrow  pulpy  leaves,  which  are 
almoft  taper,  but  flated  on  their  upper  fide;  this  fends  out 
many  offsets,  by  which  it  may  be  increafed  plentifully.  It 
mufi  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  fort  is  annual :  this  is  a  low  plant  growing, 
clofe  to  the  ground,  having  pretty  long  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  taper,  but  flated  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  fhorter  than  either  of  the 
other  forts.  They  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
feed  vefiels,  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts ;  the  plants  perifh 
foon  after  their  feeds  ripen.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  in  Apiil ,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  not  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe. 

The  eighth  fort  never  rifes  to  a  flalk,  but  the  leaves 
come  out  clofe  to  the  ground.  Thefe  are  long,  taper,  fuc¬ 
culent,  and  ofafea-green  colour,  growing  ere£t  j  the  flow- 
er-ftems  rife  between  the  leaves,  and  are  near  three  feet 

long.. 
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long.  The  plants  are  feldom  long  deftitute  of  flowers.  It 
malt  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  forts.  -  v 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  Jamaica ,  where  it  grows 
naturally  in  moift  places ;  this  is  a  very  low  plant,  having 
many  long  narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of  grals ;  from  between 
thefe  come  out  the  flower-ftalks,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  falling  to  the  ground  ;  at  the  top  the  flowers  are 
collected  into  fmall  heads  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former.  They  appear  in  J.une  and  July,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  Hugufl  and  September .  This  is  tender,  fo 
muff:  be  placed  in  a  Hove,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  live 
in  this  country  :  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  forts  grow  naturally  on  bogs  in 
mofb  of  the  northern  countries  ;  the  tenth  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  Lancafbire,  from 
whence  it  had  the  title  of  Lancq/hire  Afphodel ;  it  alfo  grows 
on  a  bog  upon  Putney-heath.  The  other  grows  naturally  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  The  flower- Hems  rife  about 
fix  inches  high,  being  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall 
yellow  flowers.  Thefe  plants,  growing  naturally  upon  bogs, 
are  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens. 

ANTHOLYZA.  We  have  no  Englijh  name  for  this 
plant. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  an  imbricated  Jheath,  which  is  pennanent  ;  the  flower 
is  of  one  leaf,  and  opens  above  with  comprejfled  jaws.  The  under 
Up  is  trifid  and  Jhcrt ;  the  middle  fegment  turns  downward.  Un¬ 
der  the  flower  is  Jituated  the  ger men,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  three-  cornered  vefl'el  having  three  cells ,  in  which  are 
lodged  snany  triangular  feeds* 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Antholyza  famine  unico  declinato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
37.  Antholyza  with  one  ftamen  declining. 

2.  Antholyza  floliis  linearibus  Julcatis  floribus  a  Ibis  uno 
verju  difpofitis.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  40.  Strange  Corn-flag  with 
narrow  furrowed  leaves,  and  white  flowers  ranged  on  one 
fide -of  the  flalk. 

The  fir  it  fort  hath  round  red  bulbous  roots,  from  which 
arife  feveral  rough  furrowed  leaves,  which  are  near  a  foot 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad ;  between  thefe  come  out  the 
flower-ftem  immediately  from  the  root,  which  rifestwofeet 
high,  is  hairy,  and  hath  feveral  flowers  coming  out  on  each 
fide.  Thefe  are  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fix  unequal  parts  at 
the  top:  the  margins  are  waved  and  clofed  together,  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  three  ftamina.  Thefe  flowers  are  red,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort  are  in  fliape  and  flze  like 
thofe  of  the  vernal  Crocus,  but  the  outer  fkin  is  thin  and 
white  from  this  arifes  five  or  fix  long  narrow  leaves,  which 
are  deeply  furrowed.  Between  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftem, 
N  which  is  a  foot  and  an  half  high;  the  flowers  come  out,  ranged 
on  one  fide,  ftanding  ereCL  Thefe  have  each  a  fpatha,  or 
fheath,  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two,  ending  in  points. 
The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  long  tube,  but  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  unequal  figments  at  the  top,  which  fpread 
open.  After  the  flower  is  pall,  the  germen  becomes  a  three- 
cornered  feed  veflel,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  triangular  feeds, 

They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  bulbous  roots 
fend  forth  in  pretty  great  plenty ;  or  by  feeds,  which  are 
fometimes  perfected  in  Europe.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots  of 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tan  which  has 
loll  its  heat,  and  fliaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  hot 
weather,  the  feeds  will  come  up  the  following  winter; 
therefore  they  mult  be  kept  coveied  with  glafles  to  fereen 
tiiem  from  cold.  In  i'ummer,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the 
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root  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  in  fummer  the  pots  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  half-fun,  but  in  winter  they 
muft  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  for  they  are  not 
very  tender;  but  where  any  damp  arifes,  it  is  very  apt  to 
occafion  a  mouldinefs  upon  their  leaves.  The  roots  fhoot 
up  in  autumn,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May  ;  the 
feeds  ripen  in  yhiguflr  and  foon  after  their  leaves  and  ftalks 
decay.  The  roots  may  be  eafily  tranfported  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another  at  the  time  when  they  are  taken  up.  Thefe 
flowers  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  green-houfe  when  they 
are  in  flower,  and  as  they  require  but  little  culture,  fo  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 

ANTHOSPERMUM.  Amber  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  male  flowers 
have  no  petals.  The  female  flowers  have  the  flame  fruit  ure  as  the 
male,  hut  have  no  flamina  ;  inflead  of  which  there  is  an  oval 
germen ,  Jituated  in  the  bottom ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  rqund- 
ijh  capfule  having  flour  cells,  which  contain  feveral  angular 
feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Anthospermum  mas  iff  feemina.  Hort.  Cliff.  455. 
Male  and  female  Amber  Tree. 

It  is  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens,  which  have  col¬ 
lections  of  tender  plants,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  a  border 
of  light  earth  ;  which  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks  time,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  watered  and  fhaded  as  the  feafon  may  re¬ 
quire  :  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  until  Qliober  ; 
at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  conferva- 
tory,  where  they  fhould  be  placed  as  free  as  poflible  from 
being  over-hung  with  other  plants  j  and,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  they  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  water,  but  fhould 
not  have  too  much  given  them  each  time. 

The  beauty  of  this  fhrub  is  in  its  fmall  ever-green  leaves, 
which  grow  as  clofe  as  heath  ;  and,  being  bruifed  between 
the  fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour.  The  plants  muft 
be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  for  the  old  plants  are 
very  fubjeCt  to  decay,  feldom  continuing  above  three  or 
four  years. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  any  of  the  female 
plants  in  the  gardens,  for  all  thofe  which  were  formerly  in 
the  gardens,  were  the  male  ;  which  being  propagated  by 
cuttings  had  been  continued,  fo  that  no  feeds  were  ever 
produced  in  England  till  within  a  few  years  paft,  when  I 
received  feme  feeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which 
I  raifed  many  plants  of  both  fexes,  and  a  few  among  them 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  have  feeds,  from 
which  many  plants  have  been  raifed. 

ANTHYLLIS.  Lin.  Cen.  Plant.  773,  Ladies  Finger. 

The  Charalters  are, 

The  fiovoer  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  having  a  long  flandard  re¬ 
flexed  on  both  files  beyond  the  empalemcnt  ;  the  two  wings  are 
Jhor t ;  the  keel  is  of  the  fane  length,  and  comprcfled.  In  the  center  ■ 
is  Jituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fmall 
xoundijh  pod  inclufed  by  the  empalemeni,  having  one  or  two  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthyllis  herbacca  floliis  quaterno-pinnaiis  floribus  la- 
teralibus  Hort.  Upfal.  zzi.  Five-leaved  Woundwort. 

2.  Anthyllis  herbacea floliis  pinnatis  intzqualibus  capitulo 
duplicato.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  719.  Low  Woundwort  with  a  fcarlet 
flower. 

3.  Anthyllis  herbacea  floliis  pinnatis  foliolis  inisqualikus 
caulinis  liveari  lanceolatis  floribus  capital! fim.piicibus.  Rullick 
Woundwort,  or  Ladies  Fingers. 
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4.  ANTHYLLIS  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  cequalibut  Capitulo  ter- 
tninali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  jig.  Purple  Milk  Vetch. 

5 .  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  ineequalibus  capitulis 
folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Jig.  Herbaceous  Woundwort,  with 
unequal  winged  leaves  and  a  Tingle  head. 

6.  Anthyllis  fruticofa  foliis  pinnatis  aqualihus  foribusca- 
pitatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  371.  Jupiter's  Beard,  or  Silver  Bufh. 

7.  Anthyllis  fruticofa  foliis  ternatis  incequalibus  calycibus 
lanatis  laterahbus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  720.  Hoary  Cytifus  with 
a  longer  middle  leaf. 

8.  Anthyllis  fruticofa fpinofa  foliis  fmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  720.  Prickly  Broom  with  duckmeat  leaves  andbluilh 
purple  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  branches,  which  fpread 
flat  on  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  come 
out  in  clutters  on  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  having  large  fvvell- 
ing  empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods  inclofed 
in  the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould 
be  Town  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  thin 
them  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds’. 

Tne  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  it  alfo 
grows  wild  in  Wales,  and  the  Ife  of  Man.  This  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  having  Tingle  leaves  at  bottom,  which  are  oval 
and  hairy;  but  thofe  which  grow  out  of  the  flalks  are  wing¬ 
ed,  each  being  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  lobes  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  :  the  flowers  are  collected  into  heads 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance':  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Ofioher.  When  the  plants  of  this 
fort  grow  on  poor  land,  they  will  fometimes  continue  three 
years,  but  in  gardens  they  feldom  laft  longer  than  two. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  grounds  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 
The  heads  of  flowers  in  this  fpecies  are  Angle,  whereas  the 
other  has  generally  double  heads. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  with  trailing  branches; 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  heads ;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  globular  form. 
It  grows  naturally  on  mountains,  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  Town  either 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring:  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  will  rife  the  following  fpring,  and  more  certainly 
grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  which  fel¬ 
dom  grow  the  fame  year.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mutt  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too 
clofe  together,  they  mutt  be  thinned.  The  following  au¬ 
tumn,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  particular  management 
-afterward.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  fifth  fort  approaches  near  to  the  third,  but  the  leaves 
are  hoary,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the 
branches;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  collected  into  fmall  heads. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Barba  Jo<vis,  or  Jupiter's  Beard,  by 
many  called  Silver  Bufh,  from  the  whkenefs  of  its  leaves. 
This  is  a  fhrub  which  often  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
the  leaves  are  very  white  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  collected  into  fmall 
heads ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in 
June.  It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  if  by 
feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  winter  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  froft.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  will 
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rife,  and  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fliade,  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  after 
which,  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants, 
in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Odlober , 
when  they  mutt  be  removed  into  fhelter.  Thefe  plants  are 
too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  here  in  winter,  though  I 
have  had  fome  of  them  live  abroad  two  or  three  years,  which 
were  planted  againft  a  fouth-weft  afpe&ed  wall.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  obferving  to  water  and  fliade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two 
feet  high,  but  fends  out  many  flender  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  hoary  leaves;  they  are  fometimes  Angle,  but 
generally  have  three  oval  lobes,  the  middle  being  longer  than 
the  other  two  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  three  or  four  joined  together  hav¬ 
ing  woolly  empalements,  but  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  fort,  and  treated  as  hath  been 
directed  for  th:  t 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  having 
the  appearance  of  one  fort  of  Gorfe  or  Whin,  but  it  hath 
round  leaves  growing  Angle.  It  will  live  in  the  open  air 
in  mild  winters,  but  hard  froft  will  deftroy  it.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  only. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  Snap-dragon,  or  Calves-fnout. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  ringent,  having  an  oblong  tube,  and  divided  at 
the  top  into  tvuo  lips,  •which  are  clofed  at  the  jaw.  In  the  bottom 
is  ftuated  an  obtuje  neSarium ,  which  is  not  prominent.  In  the 
center  is  placed  a  roundijh  gertnen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
round  ubtufe  capfule  having  two  cells,  which  are  full  of  fmall 
angular  feeds. 

To  this  genus  Linnmus  has  joined  the  Linaria  and  Afarina  ; 
but  as  the  flowers  of  the  Linaria  have  fpurs  to  their  petals, 
and  the  ne&arium  being  very  prominent,  which  are  not  fo 
in  this  genus,  fo  it  fhould  be  feparated  from  it;  efpecially  as 
there  are  many  fpecies  of  both  kinds,  which  cannot  fo  well 
be  diftinguifhed  when  both  genera  are  joined  in  one. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceelatis  oljtufis  altcrnis  caule  ra- 
mofjfmo  diffufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  32/).  The, leaf!  Field  Snap-dragon. 

2 .  A  N  T 1  r  r  h  in  u  m  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolalis  calycibus  cor  olid 
longioribus.  Greater  Field  Snap-dragon. 

3.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  fetiolatis  calycibus  bre- 
vijfmis  racemo  terminali.  Vir.  Cliff.  6 1 .  Another  great  Snap¬ 
dragon  with  a  longer  leaf. 

4.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris,  calycibus  hirfutis 
racemo  longijfmo.  Broad-leaved  Snap-dragon  with  a  large 
pale  flower. 

5.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lineari  -  lanceolatis  hirfutis  racemo 
breviore.  Greater  Italian  long  leaved  Snap-dragon  with  a 
large  fnowy  flower. 

6.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lineari  bus  floribus  petiolatis  axilla- 
ribus.  Sicilian  Snap-dragon  with  a  Toad-flax  leaf  and  a 
fnovv  white  flower. 

The  two  firft  forts  grow  naturally  on  arable  land  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens;  thefe 
are  both  annual  plants,  which  come  up  from  flattered  feeds. 
They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in 
September. 

The  third  fort  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  having  been 
firft  brought  into  gardens,  the  feeds  have  flattered  about  in 
fo  great  plenty,  that  it  is  become  very  common  upon  walls 
and  old  buildings  in  many  parts  of  England.  Of  this  fort 
there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  differ  ia  the  colour  of  their 
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flowers,  Tome  having  red  flowers  with  white  mouths,  feme 
with  yellow  mouths,  others  have  white  flowers,  with  yellow 
and  white  mouths.  There  is  alfo  one  with  ftriped  leaves. 
The  laft  is  propagated  by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  readily 
take  root  any  time  in  the  fpring  or  fummer.  The  different 
colours  of  the  flowers  are  variable  from  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much  broader,  the  flowers 
greatly  larger,  and  the  fpikes  longer,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  forts.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  as  changeable 
in  this  fort  as  the  former,  when  railed  from  feeds  ;  but  as 
this  is  the  mod  fpecious  kind,  fo  it  better  deferves  propagat¬ 
ing  than  the  common  fort,  efpecially  as  it  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are  hairy  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  the  fpike  is  Ihorter  than  the 
former. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  high;  the  leaves  of  this  are  very  narrow 
and  fmooth  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  Angle,  Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  very 
white,  with  a  dark  bottom. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are  raifed  from  feeds', 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  a  dry  foil,  which  is  not  too  rich, 
either  in  April  or  May ;  and  in  July  the  plants  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  out  into  large  borders,  where  they  will  flower  the  fpiing 
following ;  or  they  may  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  for 
flowering  the  fame  autumn,  but  then  they  are  not  fo  likely 
to  endure  the  winter  ;  and  if  the  autumn  prove  bad,  they 
will  not  perfeft  their  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  grow  extremely  well  upon  old  walls  or  build¬ 
ings,  in  which  places  they  will  endure  for  feveral  years ; 
whereas  thofe  planted  in  gardens  feldom  laft  longer  than  two 
years,  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  a  very  poor  foil ,  and  the 
flowers  often  cropped,  and  not  differed  to  feed;  but  any  of 
thefe  forts  may  be  continued,  by  planting  cuttings  in  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  which  will  eafily  take  root. 

Wherever  thefe  plants  are  deligned  to  grow  on  walls,  or 
on  a  rocky  barren  foil,  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  if  the 
plants  are  firfl:  raifed  in  a  better  foil,  and  afterward  tranf- 
planted  into  thofe  places,  they  feldom  fucceed  well. 

APARINE,  Goofe-grafs,  or  Clivers. 

There  are  three  or  four  forts  of  this  which  are  preferved 
in  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  oilier  gardens. 

APHACA,  Vetchling. 

The  Char  after  i  are, 


‘The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  being  large 
and  heart -Jhapcd,  the  wings  are  Jhorter  and  obtufe  ;  the  keel  is 
the  length  of  the  wings ,  and  divided  fligbtly  in  the  middle.  The 
ger'men ,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center ,  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort 
pod,  con-tainipig  two  or  three  round  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

AriiACp.  Lob.  Icon.  70.  Yellow  Vetchling. 

This  plan'  is  found  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England,  on 
arable  land,  but  is  feldom  preferved  in  gardens.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
fected.  The  furefi  method  to  cultivate  this  plant,  is  to  fow 
the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  fpring, 
they  feldom  grow;  and  if  fome  of  the  plants  come  up  at 
that  feafon,  they  feldom  perfect  their  feeds  fo  well  as  thofe 
which  were  fown  in  autumn.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be. fown 
where  the  plants  are  defignned  to  remain,  for  they  feldom 
fueled  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  All  the  culture  thefe 
plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to 
thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  afunder. 

APIOS.  See  Glycine. 


APIUM,  Parfley. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower  ;  each  flower  has 
five  flamina.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  the  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  channelled  fruit ,  dividing  into  two 
parts ,  having  two  oval  feeds  channelled  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on 
the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Apium  foliolis  caulinis  lineanbus.  Hort.  Cliff.  108. 
Common  Parfley. 

2.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  amplioribus  crifpis  caulinis  ovtalo- 
multifiais.  Curled  Parfley. 

3.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  trifidis,  f err  at  is  petiolis  longifji- 
mis.  The  large  rooted  Parfley. 

4.  Apium  foliolis  cauluiis  cuneiflormibus .  Hort.  Cliff.  107. 
Smallage  or  Water  Parfley. 

5.  Apium  foliis  ereftis,  petiolis  longijfimis  foliolis  quinque  lo- 
batis ferratis.  Upright  Celery. 

6.  Apium  foliis  patulis ,  petiolis  Irevibus,  foliolis  quinis  fer¬ 
ratis,  raaice  rapacea.  Celeriack  or  Turnep -rooted  Ccjery. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  Parfley,  which  is  generally 
cultivated  for  culinary  ufe ;  and  is  what  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  have  directed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  under  the  title 
of  Petrofelinum  ;  for  when  Apium  is  preferibed,  the  Smal¬ 
lage  is  always  intended. 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  conflantly  preferved,  if  the  feeds 
are  carefully  faved  from  plants,  whole  leaves  are  well  curl-, 
ed,  the  feeds  will  produce  the  fame  ;  but  there  are  few  per- 
fons  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  fave  the  feeds  fo  careful¬ 
ly,  as  not  to  have  fome  of  the  common  fort  mixed  with  it : 
therefore  the  only  method  to  have  it  good,  is  to  feparateall 
thofe  plants  which  have  plain  leaves  from  the  curled,  as  foon 
as  they  are  diftinguilhablfe,  leaving  only  fuch  as  are  of  the  right 
kind.  It  will  be  a  very  fa fe  method  for  fuch  perfons,  who  can¬ 
not  well  diltinguilh  the  common  Parfley  from  the  leffer  Hem¬ 
lock,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  this  curled  leaved  Parfley,  which 
is  eafily  known  at  firfl  fight  from  Hemlock  ;  for  where  the 
latter  has  been  ufed  by  miflake,  it  has  been  attended  with 
bad  confequences. 

The  third  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  roots,  which 
are  now  pretty  commonly  fold  in  the  London  markets  ;  the 
leaves  of  this  fort  have  much  longer  foot-ftalks,  and  the  fub- 
divifions  of  thefe  are  not  fo  numerous  as  in  the  common 
Parfley  ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  of  a 
darker  green,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  by  its  leaves,  but  the  roots  are  fix  times  as  large 
as  the  common  Parfley  can  be  brought  to  with  the  utmoft 
culture.  This  fort  was  many  years  cultivated  in  Holland. , 
before  the  Er.glijh  gardeners  could  be  prevailed  on  to  fow 
it.  I  brought  the  feeds  of  it  from  thence  in  17 27,  and 
would  then  have  perfuaded  fome  of  the  kitchen  gardeners 
to  make  trial  of  it,  but  they  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  fo  that 
I  cultivated  it  feveral  years  before  it  was  known  in  the 
markets. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Smal¬ 
lage.  This  is  what  the  phyficians  intend  when  they  pre- 
feribe  Apium.  This  plant  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of 
brooks  and  ditches  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Celery,  and  the  fixth  fort 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  degenerate  fpecies  from  it,  but  I  can¬ 
not  agree  to  this  opinion;  for  from  many  years  trial,  I  have 
never  found  it  vary.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  ftiort,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  other,  and  fpread  open  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  the  roots  grow  as  large  as  common  Turneps.  Ail 
the  difference  which  I  have  obferved  to  arife  from  culture, 
has  been  only  in  the  fize  of  the  roots ;  thofe  on  rich  ground, 
which  were  properly  cultivated,  were  much  larger  than  thofe 
on  poorer  land,  but  the  leaves  and  outward  appearance  of 
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the  plants  were  never-  altered,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  different  fpecies. 

The  common  Parfley  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  ; 
for  the  feeds  remain  a  long  time  in  the  earth,  the  plants  fel- 
dom  appearing  in  lefs  than  ire  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fown. 
This  fort  is  generally  fown  in  drills  by  the  edges  of  borders 
in  the  kitchen  gardens  near  London,  becaufe  it  is  much  eafler 
to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  than  if  the  feeds  are  fown  pro- 
mifcuoufly  on  a  border,  and  the  Parfley  is  much  fooner  cut 
for  ufe  :  but  when  the  roots  are  defired  for  medicinal  ufe, 
then  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  thin  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  Angle,  as  is  pra&ifed  for 
Carrots,  Onions,  obferving  alfo  to  cut  up  the  weeds: 
if  this  be  obferved,  the  roots  will  become  At  for  ufe  by 
July  or  Augujl. 

The  common  Parfley  is,  by  fome  fkilful  perfons,  culti¬ 
vated  in  flelds  for  the  ufe  of  fheep,  it  being  a  fovereign  re¬ 
medy  to  preferve  them  from  the  rot,  provided  they  are  fed 
twice  a  week  for  two  or  three  hours  each  time  with  this 
herb  ;  but  hares  and  rabbets  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  will 
come  from  a  great  diftance  to  feed  upon  it ;  and  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  thefe  animals  abound,  they  will  deltroy  it,  if  it 
is  not  very  fecutely  fenced  againft  them ;  fo  that  whoever 
has  a  mind  to  have  plenty  of  hares  in  their  fields,  by  cultivating 
Parfley,  will  draw  all  the  hares  of  the  country  to  them. 

The  bell  time  for  lowing  it  in  the  Aelds  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  February  ;  the  ground  Ihould  be  made 
1  Ane,  and  the  feeds  fown  pretty  thick,  in  drills  drawn  at  about 
a  foot  afunder,  that  the  ground  may  be  kept  hoed  between 
the  drills,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
will  foon  over-run  the  Parfley.  Two  bufhels  of  feed  will 
fow  one  acre  of  Jand. 

The  great  Garden  Parfley  is  now  more  known  to  us  in 
England,  than  it  was  fome  years  ago  :  in  Holland  it  has  been 
long  very  common  in  all  their  markets  :  they  bring  thefe 
roots  in  bunches,  as  We  do  young  Carrots,  to  market,  in 
funtnier;  and  the  roots  are  much  of  the  fame  Aze  :  it  is  call¬ 
ed  Petrofeline  Wortle  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it  for  Water  Souche. 

It  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  good  ground 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  April,  when  the  plants  are  up, 
cut  them  out  with  a  hoe  (as  is  pra&ifed  for  young  Carrots) 
to  about  flve  or  Ax  inches  fquare,  and  keep  them  conflantly 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  July  the  roots  will  be  At  to  draw 
for  ufe,  and  may  be  boiled  and  eaten  as  young  Carrots ;  and 
are  very  palatable  and  wholfome,  efpecially  for  t’nofe  who 
are  troubled  with  the  gravel. 

But  where  thefe  plants  are  cut  out,  to  allow  them  more 
room,  if  the  foil  is  good,  the  roots  will  grow  to  the  Aze  of 
a  middling  Parfnep,  hy  September  •,  and  the  roots  may  be 
preferved  for  ufe  all  the  following  winter,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Carrots. 

The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  of  Celery  fliould  be  fown  at 
two  or  three  different  times,  the  better  to  continue  it  for  ufe 
through  the  whole  feafon  without  running  up  to  feed.  The 
Arfl  fowing  fliould  be  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a 
gentle  hot- bed  ;  the  fecond  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
month,  which  ought  to  be  in  an  open  fpot  of  light  earth, 
where  it  may  enjoy  the  beneAt  of  the  fun  ;  the  third  time  of 
fowing  fliould  be  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of 
May,  on  a  moift  foil ;  and  if  expofed  to  the  morning  fun 
only,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better  ;  but  it  fliould  not  be 
'  under  the  drip  of  trees. 

The  feeds  which  are  fown  on  the  hot-bed  will  come  up  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  fowing,  when  you  mull 
carefully  clear  it  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  feafon  prove  dry, 
you  'mud  frequently  water  it;  and  in  about  Ave  or  Ax 
weeks  after  it  is  up,  the  plants  will  be  At  to  tranfplant :  you 
mull  therefore  prepare  fome  beds  of  moilt  rich  earth,  in  a 
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warm  Atuation,  in  which  you  fliould  prick  thefe  young 
plants,  at  about  three  inches  fquare,  that  they  may  grow 
flrong  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  cold,  the  beds  mull 
be  covered  with  mats,  to  fersen  the  plants  from  morning 
frofts,  which  would  retard  their  growth  :  you  muft  alfo  ob- 
ferve,  in  drawing  thefe  plants  out  of  the  feed-beds,  to  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  thick,  leaving  the  fmall  plants 
to  get  more  itrength  before  they  are  transplanted,  by  which 
means  one  and  the  fame  feed-bed  will  afford  three  different 
plantings,  which  will  accordingly  fucceed  each  other  for  ufe. 

The  middle  of  May  fome  of  the  plants  of  the  Arfl  fowing 
will  be  At  to  tranfplant  for  blanching ;  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  moift  rich  light  foil,  upon  which  this  Arfl  plant¬ 
ed  Celery  will  often  grow  to  be  twenty  inches  long  in  the 
clean  blanched  parts,  which  upon  a  poor  or  dry  foil  fcldom 
rifes  to  be  ten  inches. 

The  manner  of  tranfplanting  it  is  as  follows  :  After  hav¬ 
ing  cleared  the  ground  of  weeds,  you  muft  dig  a  trench  by 
a  line  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  deep, 
loofening  the  earth  in  the  bottom,  and  laying  it  level ;  and 
the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the  trench  fliould  be  equally  laid 
on  each  Ade  the  trench,  to  be  ready  to  draw  in  again  to 
earth  the  Celery  as  it  advances  in  height.  Thefe  trenches 
fhould  be  made  at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other;  then 
plant  your  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  at  about  four 
or  Ave  inches  diftance,  in  one  ftrait  row,  having  before 
trimmed  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  long  leaves  ; 
and  as  they  are  planted,  you  muft  obferve  to  clofe  the  earth 
well  to  their  roots  with  your  feet,  and  to  water  them  plen¬ 
tifully  until  they  have  taker.  r.cw  root.  As  thefe  plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  height,  you  muft  obferve  to  draw  the  earth  on  each 
fide  clofe  to  them,  being  careful  not  to  bury  their  hearts,  nor 
ever  to  do  it  but  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  the  plants  will  rot. 

When  your  plants  have  advanced  a  conflderable  height 
above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  earth,  which  was  laid  on  the 
Ades  thereof,  hath  been  employed  in  earthing  them  up  ;  you 
muft  then  make  ufe  of  a  fpade  to  dig  up  the  earth  between 
the  trenches,  which  muft  alfo  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  continuing  from  time  to  time  to  earth  it  up,  until 
it  is  At  for  ufe. 

The  Arfl  of  your  planting  out  will,  perhaps,  be  At  for  ufe 
by  the  end  of  July,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  after  plan¬ 
tations  ;  and  if  the  latter  fowings  are  rightly  managed,  there 
will  be  a  fucceflion  of  it  till  April ;  but  you  fhould  obferve, 
to  plant  the  lalt  crop  in  a  drier  foil,,  to  prevent  its  being 
rotted  with  too  much  wet  in  winter  ;  you  will  do  well  to 
cover  your  ridges  of  Celery  with  fome  Peafe-haulm,  or  fome 
fuch  light  covering,  when  the  froft  is  very  hard,  which  will 
admit  the  air  to  the  plants ;  for  if  they  are  covered  too  clofe, 
they  will  be  very  fubjedt  to  rot  ;  by  this  means  you  will  pre¬ 
ferve  your  Celery  till  fpring  ;  but  you  muft  remember  to  take 
off  the  covering  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  caufe  the  Celery  to  pipe,  and  run  to 
feed.  By  this  method  of  covering  the  Celery,  the  froft  will 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground,  fo  it  may  be  always  taken  up  for 
ufe  when  it  is  wanted  ;  which,  if  ncgledted,  it  cannot  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  hard  froft.  The  Celery,  when  fully  blanched,  will 
not  continue  good  above  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it 
will  rot  or  pipe :  therefore,  in  order  to  continue  it  good, 
you  fhould  have,  at  leaft,  Ax  or  feven  different  feafons  of 
planting;  fo  that  if  it  be  only  intended  to  fupply  a  family, 
there  need  not  be  much  planted  at  each  time ;  but  this  muft  be 
proportioned  according  to  the  quantity  required. 

The  other  fort  of  Celery,  which  is  commonly  called  Ce- 
leriac,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed 
for  the  Italian  Celery,  excepting  that  this  fliould  be  planted 
upon  the  level  ground,  or  in  very  fhallow  drills ;  for  this  plant 
feldom  grows  above  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  fo  requires 
but  little  earthing  up  ;  tfie  great  excellency  of  this  being  in 
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the  fize  of  the  root,  which  is  often  as  large  as  ordinary  Tur- 
neps.  It  ihould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  March,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  upon  a  rich  border  of  earth  ;  and,  in  dry 
weather,  conftantly  watered,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not 
grow  :  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant  out, 
they  Ihould  be  placed  eighteen  inches  afunder,  row  from 
row,  and  the  plants  fix  or  eight  inches  diftant  in  the  rows  ; 
the  ground  muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  but 
this  fort  will  require  only  one  earthing  up,  which  Ihould  not 
be  performed  until  the  roots  are  nearly  grown  to  their  fize  : 
both  thefe  forts  of  Celery  delight  in  a  rich  light  moift  foil, 
where  they  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize,  and  will  be 
1  wee  ter  and  tenderer  than  on  a  poor  or  dry  ground. 

The  bell  method  to  fave  this  feed,  is  to  make  choice  of 
fome  long  good  roots  of  the  upright  Celery,  which  have 
not  been  too  much  blanched,  and  plant  them  out  at  about 
a  foot  afunder  in  a  moift  foil,  early  in  the  f}  ring ;  and  when 
they  run  up  to  feed,  keep  them  fupported  with  flakes,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  down  with  the  wind  :  and  in 
'July,  when  this  feed  begins  to  be  formed,  if  the  feafon 
Ihould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  water 
to  the  plants,  which  will  greatly  help  its  producing  good 
feeds.  In  Augufi  thefe  feeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  it 
Ihould  be  cut  up,  in  a  dry  time,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  in 
the  fun  to  dry  ;  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  preferve  it  dry 
in  bags  for  ufe. 

APIUM  MACEDONICUM.  See  Bubon. 

APIUM  AN1SUM  DICTUM.  See  Pimpinella. 
APIUM  PYRENAICUM.  See  Crithmum. 

APOCYNUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  a.  H.  gi,  Liu,  Gen.  Plant. 
269.  Dogfbane. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf )  cut  into  fuse  acute  fegn;ents  at  the 
top ,  which  turn  backward ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  are  Ji- 
tuatcd five  JieCiariums,  which  Jurround  the  germen  :  there  are 
Jive  flamina ,  fcarce  viflble.  In  the  center  are  two  oval  germen , 
which  afterward  become  two  large  pointed  capfules ,  having  one 
cell ,  which  is  filled  with  comprefl'ed  feeds ,  lying  over  each  other 
like  tiles  on  a  houfe ,  and  furnijhed  with  long  feathery  down. 

7’ he  Species  are, 

1.  Apocynum  caule  reffiufculo  herbaceo  foliis  ovatis  utrin- 
que  glabris  cymis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21  3.  Canada 
Dogfbane  with  greater  Tut’an  leaves. 

2.  Apocynum  caule  rcciiufculo  herbaceofoliis  oblongis  cymis 
lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  213.  Greateil  Canada  Dogfbane 
with  the  lead  herbaceous  flower. 

3.  Apocynum  caule  retliufculo  herbaceofoliis  ovato  lanceo- 
latis.  Trod.  Leyd.  411.  Venetian  maritime  Dogfbane  with  a 
Willow  leaf  and  a  purple  flower. 

4.  Apocynum  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  flap  erne  glabris,  flori- 
bus  amplis  pediculis  longis  hirfutis  caule  fruticofo.  Shrubby  up¬ 
right  Doglbane  with  a  very  large  and  beautiful  yellow  flower. 

3.  Apocynum  floliis  oldongo-cordatis  rigidis  floribus  laterali¬ 
bus,  caule  fruticofo  volubili.  Climbing  Doglbane  with  a  Ci¬ 
tron  leaf  and  fpotted  pods. 

6 .  Apocynum  caule  ereSto  frutefeente  foil  is  lanceolato  -  ovali- 
lus  corollis  acutis  fauce  villofis.  F/or.  7.eyl.  1  14.  Doglbane  with 
an  upright  woody  ftalk,  and  oval  pointed  leaves. 

7.  Apocynum  caule  volubili  perenne  foliis  ovatis  venofls. 
Prod.  Leyd.\iz.  Doglbane  with  a  perennial  twining  ftalk, 
and  oval  veined  leaves. 

8.  Apocynum  caule  volubili  floliis  ovatis  rigidis  obliquis  cy¬ 
mis  lateralibus  tubo  floris  hngiffimo.  Greater  climbing  Dogf- 
bare  with  roundilh  leaves. 

9.  Apocynum  caule  fruticofo  fcandente  foliis  ovatis  nervofls 
cymis  lateralibus  flore  luteo  magno  tubo  longijfimo.  Doglbane 
with  a  climbing  fhrnbby  ftalk,  oval  veined  leaves;  the  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  a 
large  yellow  flower  with  a  very  long  tube. 
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10.  Apocynum  foliis  oblongo-cordatis ,  vmcronatis  fejfllilut 
floribus  lateralibus ,  caule  fcandente.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  and  large  yellow  open  flowers. 

11.  Apocynum  foliis  cordatis  glabris  floribus  villofis  latera¬ 
libus  petiolis  longioribus  caule  fcandente.  Climbing  Dogfbane 
with  large  yellow  hairy  flowers,  and  fwelling  angular  pods, 
which  are  fmooth. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This  hath 
an  annual  ftalk,  and  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife  about 
three  feet,  grow  upright,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
oval  leaves,  growing  oppofite.  Thefe,  as  alfo  ihe  ftalks, 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  when  they  are 
broken;  the  flowers  are  collefted  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  Thefe  are  white,  and  the  nec- 
tariums  in  the  bottom,  have  a  purplifli  call ;  thefe  are  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England,  but  the  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  roots.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will  thrive 
in  the  full  ground,  but  the  foil  Ihould  be  light  or  dry, 
otherwife  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot  in  winter.  The  belt  time 
to  part  the  roots  is  in  March,  before  they  begin  to  put  out 
new  ftalks. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries  ;  the 
roots  of  this  fort  creep  far  in  the  ground,  fo  that  when  it  is 
planted  in  a  garden,  it  is  apt  to  fpread  fo  much,  as  to  be 
troublefome.  7'he  ftalks  of  this  l'ort  grow  about  two  feet 
high,  are  red,  and  have  oblong  lmooth  leaves,  fet  on 
by  pairs  oppofite.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  the, 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  collected  in 
fmall  bunches,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour, 
and  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  appearance.  This  is  very 
hardy,  and  propagates  too  fall  by  its  creeping  roots.  Both 
thefe  lores  fibwer  in  July,  and  in  autumn  their  ftalks  decay 
to  the  root. 

The  third  fort  grows  upon  a  fmall  illand  in  the  fea,  near 
Venice,  but  is  fuppoled  to  have  brt?n  originally  brought  from 
fome  other  country.  The  roots  of  this  creep  pretty  much, 
by  which  it  is  propagated,  for  it  never  produces  any  feeds 
either  in  the  gardens  where  it  is  cultiva"ed,  or  at  Venice 
where  it  grows  without  care,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  very  curious  botanift,  who  redded  many  years  at  Venice , 
and  conftantly  went  to  the  fpot  feveral  times  in  the  feafon, 
to  procure  the  feeds,  if  there  had  been  any  produced  ;  but 
he  affined  me,  he  never  could  find  any  pods  formed  on  the 
plants.  The  ftalks  of  this  l'ort  decay  in  autumn,  and  new 
ones  are  fent  out  from  the  roots  in  the  fpring.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks. in  fmall  umbels,  which 
are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  but  are  much 
larger,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  ;  it  flowers  in  July  and 
Augufi.  The  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  the  roots  is  in 
the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pulh  out  new  ftalks. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannas,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Savanna  flower, 
by  which  it  is  chiefly  known  in  that  illand.  This  rifes  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  woody  ftalks,  which  fend  out  a 
few  lateral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fides,  but  are  pale,  and  veined 
underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  upon  long  foot  ftalks  ;  they  are  very  large,  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  tube,  which  fpreads  open  very  wide  at  the  top, 
and  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  places  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  being  moll  part 
of  the  year  in  flower.  This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
England  without  the  afliftance  of  a  ftove.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  piocured  from  Jamaica.  When 
the  feeds  are  obtained,  they  ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in 
a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  when  they  Ihould  be  treated  in 
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the  Tame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  with  this  difference  only,  to  be  fparing  in  watering  them ; 
for'thefe  plants  which  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  require 
very  little  wet,  being  foon  deftroyed  by  moifture.  They 
fhould  be  conliantly  kept  in  the  tan  bed  in  the  ftove :  there 
muft  be  great  care  not  to  over  pot  them,  for  unlefs  their 
roots  are  confined,  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  The  fecond 
year  the  plants  will  flower,  if  they  have  been  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove  : 
the  ufual  time  of  their  flowering  in  England,  is  in  July  and 
Jugnft. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  father  Plumier ,  in  fome 
of  the  French  iflar.ds  in  America,  who  made  a  drawing  of 
the  plant.  It  was  afterwards  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  furgeon,  growing  plentifully  near  Cartbagcna,  in 
New  Spain.  It  hath  twining  ftalks,  by  which  it  mounts  to 
the  tops  of  very  tall  trees  ;  and  ftiff,  oblong,  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  fhining  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clullers  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  do  not  make 
any  great  appearance. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  upon 
the  coaft  of  Guinea.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green  above,  but  pale 
underneath.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  bunches.  Thefe  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and 
of  a  purple  colour.  It  is  a  very  tender  plant,  fo  muft  be 
conliantly  kept  in  a  hot  hcufe,  and  plunged  in  the  tan  bed, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England.  This  plant  muft  be 
fparingly  watered,  efpecially  in  winter,  and  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  light  fandy  earth. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  plant 
hath  a  twining  ftalk,  by  which  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  much 
veined.  It  is  tender,  fo  requires  to  be  conliantly  prel'erved  in 
the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country. 

'] 'he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
a  climbing  ftalk,  by  which  it  fallens  to  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  llifF,  and  oblique  to  the  foot-flalk  ;  the  flowers  are  of  j 
a  purplilh  colour,  and  have  very  long  tubes,  but  fpread 
open  wide  at  the  top.  It  is  tender,  fo  muft  conliantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftove,  and  fhould  have  very  little  water. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  a  climbing  woolly  ftalk,  and  rifes  to 
a  confiderable  height,  by  the  fupport  of  neighbouring  trees. 
The  leaves  grow  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  handing  upon  a  feparate 
long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  with  very  long  tubes,  and  fpread  open  wide  at  the 
top;  they  are  fuccteded  by  long  comprefted  pods,  which 
have  borders  on  one  fide,  and  are  filled  with  long  channel¬ 
led  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  long  plumes  of  foft  down. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  procured  from 
the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  in  this  country  ;  and  the  plants  fnould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  hath  been  before  direded  for  the  fourth 
fort.  It  flowers  in  Augujl  and  September,  in  England. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  forts  were  difcovered  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjioun . 
Thefe  plants  have  both  climbing  ftalks,  by  which  they  mount 
to  the  tops  of  the  talleft  trees,  where  they  grow  naturally. 
The  tenth  fort  has  produced  flowers  in  England feveral  times ; 
but  the  eleventh,  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
other,  never  had  any  appearance  of  flowers.  Thefe  are  both 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  as  the  fourth 
fort,  and  the  plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  af¬ 
terward.  The  pods  of  all  the  forts  are  filled  with  feeds, 
which  are,  for  the  moil  part  comprefted,  and  lie  over  each 
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Other  ( imlrkatim )  like  tiles  on  a  houfe  :  thefe  have  each  a 
long  plume  of  a  cottony  down  fattened  to  their  crowns,  by 
which,  when  the  pods  are  ripe  and  open,  the  feeds  are  waft¬ 
ed  by  the  wind  to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  fo  that  in  the 
countries  where  thefe  plants  naturally  grow,  they  are  fome 
of  the  molt  troublefome  weeds. 

The  down  of  thefe  plants  is  in  great  efteem  in  France,  for 
fluffing  of  eafy  chairs,  making  very  light  quilts,  which  are 
warm,  and  extremely  light,  fo  are  very  proper  covering  for 
perfons  affiibled  with  the  gout ;  for  the  down  is  fo  extreme 
light  and  elaftick,  that  it  occafions  no  weight.  This  the 
French  call  Delawad,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France , 
where  fome  of  the  forts  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds,  there  are  many  plantations  made  of  thefe 
plants  for  the  fake  of  the  down. 

The  other  forts,  which  have  been  ranged  under  this  genus, 
are  now  referred  to  the  following  genera,  to  which  the  reader 
is  defired  to  turn,  for  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  here  enumerat¬ 
ed,  viz.  Afclepias,  Cynauchum,  and  Periploca. 

APPLE  TREE.  See  Malus. 

APPLES  of  LOVE.  See  Lycoperficon  and  Solanum. 

MAD  APPLES.  See  Melongena. 

APRICO  T,  or  ABRICOT  ;  or,  in  Latin,  Malus  Arme~- 
niaca.  See  Armeniaca. 

AQU I  FOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AQUILEGIA,  Columbine. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empa/ement ,  but  is  compofed  of  five  equal 
oval  petals,  which  are  plain,  and  fpread  open  within,  and  have 
five  equal  neclariums,  ranged  alternately  with  the  petals ,  each  of 
the  horns  widening  upward.  It  hath  many  awl-Jhaped Jlamina, 
and  five  oval  ger men,  which  afterward  become  five  cylindrical 
vefiels,  which  are  filled  with  oval  jhining  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  A  qjj  i  l  E  c  i  a  neSlariis  reSiis  petalo  lanceolato  brevioribus. 
Lin.  Sp:  FI  533-  Wild  Columbine. 

2.  Aquilegia  neSlariis  refiis,  petalis  ovatis  longioribus. 
Mountain  Columbine  with  a  large  flower. 

3.  Aquilecia  neSlariis  incurvis.  Hort.  XJpfal.  Colum¬ 
bine  with  a  double  inverted  flower. 

4.  Aquilegia  neSlariis  re  SI  is  Jiaminibus  corolla  longioribus. 
Hort.  Upfial.  153.  Early  dwarf  Canada  Columbine. 

The  firft  fort  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  I  have  frequently  gathered  it  in  the  woods 
near  Bexley  in  Kent,  and  alfo  between  Maidfione  and  Roche- 
fier  The  flowers  of  this  are  blue,  and  the  petals  are  ihort. 
The  fecond  fort  1  found  growing  naturally  near  Ingleborough 
Hill,  in  Torhjhire.  The  flowers  of  this  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Garden  Columbine,  and  the  feeds  which  I  flow¬ 
ed  of  this  in  the  garden  at  Cbefiea,  produced  the  fame  fpeties 
without  the  lean  'ariation. 

The  third  is  the  Garden  Columbine,  of  which  there  are 
great  varieties,  not  only  in  the  colour  and  fulnefs  of  their 
flowers,  but  alfo  in  their  form.  In  fome  there  are  no  visi¬ 
ble  neClariums,  but  in  place  of  them  a  multiplicity  of  pe¬ 
tals,  fo  that  the  flowers  are  as  double  as  thofe  of  the  Lark- 
fpur.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  Rofe  Columbines  ;  the 
colours  of  thefe  are  Cheftnut,  blue,  red,  and  white,  and  fome 
are  finely  variegated  with  two  colours. 

There  are  others  wiih  lharp  pointed  petals,  which  expand 
in  form  of  a  ftar  ;  of  thefe  there  are  Angle  and  double  flow¬ 
ers,  of  the  feveral  colours  as  the  former.  But  as  the  forts 
with  variegated  flowers  are  the  greateft  beauties,  fo  thofe 
perfons,  who  are  defirous  to  have  them  in  perfection,  fhould 
root  out  all  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  are  not  well  marked, 
or  cut  off  their  Hems  fo  foon  as  their  flowers  appear,  leaving 
only  the  moll  beautiful  to  feed. 

They  are  all  raifed  by  flowing  the  feeds,  or  parting  the  old 
roots,  but  the  former  method  is  chiefly  praiiiled  ;  for  the  old 

roots 
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roots  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  after  they  have  blown  two 
or  three  years,  and  become  quite  plain. 

The  feeds  {hould  be  fown  in  a  narfery  bed  in  September , 
for  the  feeds  which  are  kept  till  fpring  feldom  grow  well,  or 
at  leaft  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year.  In  the  fpring 
following  your  young  plants  will  appear  above  ground,  you 
mud  therefore  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  if  the  fealon 
{hould  be  dry,  refrelh  them  with  water,  that  they  may  ga¬ 
ther  Brength. 

In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May ,  thefe  plants  will  be 
flrong  enough  to  tranfplant ;  you  mull  therefore  prepare 
fome  beds  of  good  frefh  undunged  earth,  planting  them 
therein  at  eight  or  nine  inches  didance  every  way^  keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds. 

At  Michaelmas  you  may  remove  them  into  the  borders  of 
your  flower  garden,  and  the  May  following  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers ;  but  if  you  intend  to  maintain  their  roots,  you 
{hould  not  fuffer  them  to  feed,  but  crop  off  all  their  flower- 
llems  as  foon  as  the  flowers  are  part. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  fuccefiion  of  good  flowers,  you 
{hould  fovv  frefh  feeds  every  year  ;  and  if  you  can  meet 
with  a  friend,  at  fome  diftance,  who  is  furnifhed  with  good 
flowers  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  Doth 
parties,  to  exchange  feeds  once  in  two  years,  by  which  means 
they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  degenerate  into  plain  colours. 

The  Canada  Columbine  flowers  almoB  a  month  before  the 
other  forts  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  though  there  is  no  very  great  beauty  in  the 
flowers.  There  is  another  variety  of  this  fort,  with  taller 
fiower-ftems,  which  flowers  a  little  after  the  other,  but 
doth  not  differ,  either  in  the  fliape  of  its  flowers  or  leaves 
from  this. 

The  firB  fort  is  that  which  is  direfled  for  medicinal  ufe  in 
the  Difpenfaries,  but  at  prefent  is  very  rarely  ordered. 
ARABIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  2.  Ballard  Tower  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are,  ' 

The  flower  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which  fpread 
open ;  at  the.  bottom  of  which  is  ftuated  a  reflexed  neClarium  ; 
between  thefe  arife  fix  upright  flamina.  In  the  center  is  ftuated 
a  taper  gertnen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  narrow  long  com- 
preffed  pod,  hawing  two  waives  and  a  thin  partition,  between 
which  is  lodged  a  row  of  flat  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arabis  foliis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Vir.  Cliff. 
64.  Ballard  Tower  Mullard,  with  whole  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
having  foot-llalks. 

2.  Arabis  foliis  amplexicaulibus  den  tat  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  335. 
Ballard  Tower  Mullard,  with  indented  leaves  embracing 
the  {talks. 

3.  Ap.abis  foliis  amplexicaulibus  f.liquis  ancipitibus  lineari- 
bus  calycibus' fubpilofis.  Hort.  UpJ'al.  191.  Broad-leaved  hairy 
Tower  Mullard,  with  hanging  pods. 

4.  Arabis  foliis  amplexicaulibus Jiliquis  decurwis  plants  line- 
aribus,  calycibus  fubrugofis.  Hort.Upfal.  192.  Ballard  Tower 
Mullard,  with  narrow  piain  hanging  pods  and  rough  flower 
cups. 

The  fir  11  fort  is  a  low  plant,  which  feldom  riles  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  high,  branching  on  every  fide;  having 
fmall  white  flowers  growing  alternately,  which  have  each 
four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  that  are  fucceeded  by  long 
{lender  pods,  filled  with  fmall  round  feeds.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  fandydry  ground,  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria,  and  alfo  upon 
the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  countries.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  which  increafes  very  fall  by  its  creeping  roots, 
which  run  obliquely  near  the  furffice  of  the  ground,  and 
fend  down  roots  at  every  joint.  The  leaves  are  whitilh,  and 
indented  on  their  edges ;  the  llower-llalks  grow  near  a  foot 
high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  placed  alternately,  which 
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clofely  embrace  the  Halks :  the  flowers  grow  in  Ioofe  bunches 
on  the  top ;  thefe  are  white,  and  have  leaves  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  pods,  opening 
lengthways . 

T  his  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  fituation. 

It  produces  feeds  in  plenty,  but  as  it  multiplies  fo  fall  by  its 
creeping  roots,  fo  few  perfons  are  at  the  trouble  to  fow  the 
feeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  grows  near  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
broad,  hairy,  and  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
grow  alternately  in  Ioofe  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white 
colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  pods,  which 
are  filled  with  flat  brown  feeds.  This  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Sicily,  and 
France,  as  alfo  upon  fome  old  walls  at  Cambridge  arid  Ely, 
but  the  feeds  might  probably  come  out  of  the  gardens 
where  they  were  firfl:  planted.  The  plants  of  this  kind, 
which  grow  on  walls  or  ruins,  continue  much  longer  than 
thore  which  are  fown  in  gardens,  where  they  feldom  live 
longer  th  n  two  years  ;  the  Balks  rife  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  high.  Toward  the  top  of  the  Balks  grow  long  Ioofe 
fpikes  qf  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  After 
the  flpwers  are  pafl,  the  germen  become  long  fiat  pods, 
which  open  lengthways,  and  have  two  rows  of  flat  border¬ 
ed  feeds  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feed,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn.  When  the  plants  are  Brong  enough  to 
remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lhady  border,  or 
in  rural  plantations,  where  no  other  care  will  be  neceflary, 
but  to  prevent  their  being  overgrown  by  weeds. 

ARACHIS,  Earth,  or  Ground  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empale?7ient  of  the  flower  opens  in  two  parts.  The  flower 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  it  hath  ten  flamina,  nine  of  which  co - 
alefce,  and  the  upper  one  flands  off.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  an 
oblong  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  pod ,  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  oblong  blunt  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  wise. 

Arachis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  353.  Earth,  or  Ground  Nut. 
The  native  country  of  this  plant  I  believe  is  Afiica ,  though 
at  prefent,  all  the  fettlements  in  America  abound  with  it;  but 
many  perfons  who  have  refided  in  that  country  affirm,  they 
were  originally  brought  by  the  flaves  from  Africa. 

It  multiples  very  faB  in  a  warm  country,  but  being  impa¬ 
tient  of  cold,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  therefore,  whoever  has  an  inclination  to  cultivate  this 
plant,  muB  plant  the  feeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fj  ring  of  the 
year;  and  when  the  weather  proves  warm,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  by  degrees.  The  branches  of  this 
plant  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  (which  are 
yellow)  are  produced  Angle  upon  long  foot  Balks  ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  flower  begins  to  decay,  the  germen  is  thrufi  un¬ 
der  ground,  where  the  pod  is  formed  and  ripened  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  the  ground  is  opened,  they  never  appear:  the  roots 
of  this  plant  are  annual,  but  the  nuts  or  feeds  fufficiently 
flock  the  ground  in  a  warm  country,  where  they  are  not 
very  carefully  taken  up. 

ARALIA,  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  globular  umbel,  hawing  a 
fmall  inwolucrum  ;  the  flower  hath  fwe  owal  petals,  and  five 
fhort  flyles.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  channelled 
berry,  hawing fiwe  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  hard  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Aralia  caule  foliofo  herbaceo  lawi.  Hort.  TJpfal.  70. 
Canada  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 


2.  Aralia 
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2.  Aralia  eaule  nudo.  Hurt.  Cliff.  1 13.  Berry. bearing 
Angelica  with  a  naked  ftalk. 

3.  Aralia  arborefeens  caule  fbliolifque  acuhata,  Vir.  Cliff. 
26.  Angelica  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  firft  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  gardens  near 
London ,  but  the  fecond  is  at  prefent  more  rarely  met  with. 
Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  North  America.  They 
are  perennial  plants,  whofe  flalks  decay  in  autumn,  and 
new  ones  arife  from  their  roots  in  the  fprmg.  The  firft  grows 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  irregular 
branches,  having  ramofe  leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  at  the 
wings  of  thefe  the  flower-ftalks  are  produced,  which  are 
terminated  by  round  umbels  of  fmall  flo-  ers,  of  a  whitifh 
colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  channelled  berries, 
which  when  ripe,  are  black.  This  plant  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  to  near  the  fame  height  as  the  former  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  divide  into  two  or  three  parts,  each  ending 
with  three  or  five  lar^e  lobes,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flower- Italics  arife  between  tilde  immediately 
from  the  root,  being  naked,  and  are  terminated  by  round 
umbels  of  flowers,  in  ihape  and  colour  like  the  firfl,  but 
the  berries  are  fmaller.  This  flowers  toward  the  end  of 
June ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  late  in  the  autumn. 

Both  thefe  forts  areealily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are 
generally  produced  in  plenty.  l'hele  fliould  be  lown  in  the 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  appear, 
they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  during  the  fummer; 
and  in  the  autumn  following,  when  their  leaves  decay,  the 
roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  fo  may  be  planted  in 
any  fituation  ;  and  as  they  grow  naturally  in  woods,  fo  they 
may  be  planted  in  wildernefs  quarters,  under  trees. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  flein  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  ;  thefe  are 
garniflied  with  branching  leaves,  which  are  compounded  of 
many  divaricated  wings;  the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  as  all'o  the 
brandies  and  Items  of  thg  plant?,  are  armed  with  ftrong 
crooked  fpines,  which  render  the  places  very  difficult  to 
pafs  through  where  they  grow  in  plenty.  The  flowers  of 
this  fort  are  produced  in  large loofe  umbels,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  lo  make 
no  great  figure,  but  the  plants  are  preferved  in  moll  of  the 
curious  gardens  in  England.  It  flowers  in  Auguji,  but  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  in  this  country. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  eafily  procured 
from  North  America-,  but  as  they  Itldom  arrive  here  till  to¬ 
ward  the  fpring,  fo  the  plants  never  come  up  the  firil  year, 
but  the  follow'ing  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  and  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  the  open  air.  Thefe  plants  fliould  not  be  difturbed 
the  firfl  feafon  ;  but  as  they  are  often  injured  by  froft  when 
young,  fo  in  the  firfl  winter  the  plants  fhould  be  fereened 
from  hard  frofls,  but  in  mi'd  weather  fliould  be  conftantly 
opened  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  leaves  of  thefe  plants 
fall  away  in  the  autumn.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants 
begin  to  pufh,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  ;  a  few  of  them 
fhould  be  planted  fingly  into  fmall  pots,  and  the  others 
may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion.  If  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  fmall  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  r 
growth  ;  but  they  mufl  be  early  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  the  fpring  fol 
lowing  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  As  thefe  plants  do  not  come  out  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  fo  they  often  continue  growing  pretty  late  in  the 
autumn,  which  caufcs  the  extreme  parts  of  their  flioots  to 
be  very  tender,  whereby  they  often  fuffer  from  the  early 
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frofls  in  autumn,  which  frequently  kill  the  upper  parts  of 
the  fhoots  ;  but  as  their  woody  Items  are  feldom  injured,  fo 
they  put  out  new  branches  below  :  and  if  in  very  fevere 
winters  the  Hems  are  deflroyed,  yet  the  roots  will  remain, 
and  put  out  new  ones  the  following  fummer,  therefore  they 
ihould  not  be  deflroyed. 

This  plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  roots,  for  as 
they  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  fo  they  will  put  out  young 
plants  at  a  diftance  from  the  ilems,  which  may  be  taken  off 
before  they  begin  to  ihoot  in  the  fprin^-. 

ARBOR  CAMPHOR IFERA.  See  Laurus. 

ARBOR  CORAL.  'See  Erythrina. 

ARBOR  JUDAL  See  Ceicis. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  hath  a  fmall  obtufe  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into 
five  parts,  upon  which  the  germen  fits'.  The  flower  is  of  one  leafy 
Jhaped  like  a  pitcher  ;  at  the  bo'iom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the 
globular  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  or  round  berry , 
having  five  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  hard  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arbutus  foliis  glabris  f err  at  is ,  baccis  polyfpermis,  caule 
ereCio  arboreo.  ri  he  common  Strawberry  tree. 

2.  Arbutus  Joins  glabris  integerrimis,  baccis  polyfpermis 
caule  erefto  arboreo.  The  Oriental  Strawberry  tree,  called 
Adrachne. 

3.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  oval  is  fubf erratic 

fioribus fparfis  baccis  polyfpermis.  Lin.  Sp  PI.  395.  Arbutus 

with  trailing  Italics,  oval  leaves  fonitwha:  indented,  flowers 
growing  loofely,  and  many  feeds. 

4.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  rugofis  ferratis. 
Flor.  Lap.  1 61.  Arbutus  with  trailing  flalks  and  rough 
fawed  leaves. 

5 .  A  R  B  u  T  u  s  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  integerrimis.  Flor . 
Lap .  162.  Arbutus  with  trailing  flalt-ts  and  entire  leaves  ; 
called  Uva  urli,  or  Bearberries. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  alfo  in 
Ireland  ;  and  is  now  very  common  in  the  Fnglijh  gardens. 
Of  this  fort  there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  one  with 
an  oblong  flower  and  oval  fruit ;  another  with  a  double 
flower,  and  a  third  with  red  flowers;  but  thefe  being  only 
feminal  varieties,  I  have  not  mentioned  them  as  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft,  particularly 
about  Magnefia,  where  it  is  fo  plenty,  as  to  be  the  principal 
fuel  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  oval,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  but 
not  quite  fo  long  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire,  having  no 
ferratures  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Arbutus,  but  grow  thinly  on  their  branches. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  and  of  the  fame  colour  and  confidence 
with  the  common  fort,  but  the  feeds  of  this  are  flat,  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fort  are  pointed  and  angular. 

T  he  common  Strawberry  tree  is  one  of  the  greatefl  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  frequently 
great  part  of  December  ;  that  being  the  feafon  when  the  trees 
are  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  cf  the  former  year  is  ripe,  for 
the  fruit  is  a  whole  year  growing  to  perfection  ;  fo  that  the 
fruit  which  is  produced  from  the  flowers  of  one  year,  do 
not  ripen  till  the  blofloins  for  the  fucceeding  year  are  fully 
blown  ;  fo  they  make  a  goodly  appearance,  and  at  a  feafon 
when  moll  other  trees  are  pall  their  beauty. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  a  curiofity,  but  as  the 
flowers  have  only  two  rows  of  leaves,  fo  they  make  no  great 
appearance;  nor  do  the  trees  produce  ftu.t  in  any  plenty, 
therefore  the  other  is  more  preferable.  The  fort  with  red 
flowers  makes  a  pretty  variety,  when  intermixed  with  the 
other;  for  theoutflde  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  red  colour 
at  their  firft  appearance,  and  afterward  they  change  to  pur¬ 
ple  before  they  fail  off  Thele  varieties  are  preferved  by 
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marching  or  grafting  them  upon  the  common  Arbutus,  for 
the  feeds  of  either  do  not  produce  the  lame  kind. 

The  belt  method  to  propagate  the  Arbutus  is  from  feeds  j 
therefore  when  the  fruit  is  per  fed  ly  ripe,  it  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  mixed  with  dry  fand,  to  prefer  re  them  till  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  which  is  a  proper  feafon  for 
lowing  of  them,  in  order  to  have ’flrong  plants  before  win¬ 
ter;  they  mull  be  fown  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
vegetation  ;  and,  if  they  are  properly  managed,  will  grow 
eight  or  ten  inches  high  before  winter.  '  In  the  fummer,  if 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  tan  bed,  it  will  preferve  the 
earth  in  the  pots  from  drying  too  fad  ;  and  if  the  plants  are 
fereened  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  it  will  greatly 
forward  them.  The  beginning  of  October,  thefe  plants  may 
be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  carefully  feparat- 
ed,  planting  them  fmgly  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth  ; 
then  plunge  the  pots  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  under 
a  common  frame,  where  they  fhould  remain  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  obferving  to  expofe  the  plants  to  the  open  air,  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  in  trolly  weather 
they  mud  be  covered.  The  fpring  following,  they  may  be 
plunged  into  the  ground,  in  a  fheitered  fituation,  obferving 
to  water  them  frequently  in  dry  weather,  which  will  keep 
them  growing  all  the  fummer  :  but  it  will  be  advifable  to 
fereen  them  from  the  frod  the  following  winter,  by  covering 
them  with  mats  in  bad  weather. 

The  following  fpring  you  may  fliake  them  out  of  the  pots 
into  the  open  ground  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
that  they  may  have  taken  good  root  before  the  winter. 

Thefe  trees  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom  hurt,  ex¬ 
cept  in  extreme  hard  winters,  which  many  times  kill  the 
young  and  tender  branches,  but  rarely  deilroy  the  trees  ; 
therefore,  however  dead  the  trees  may  appear  after  a  hard 
winter,  yet  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer  has  fufficiently  demondrated  what  are  liv¬ 
ing  and  what  are  dead;  for  the  winters  Anno  1728-9,  and 
1739-40,  gave  us  great  reafon  to  believe  mod  of  the  trees 
of  this  kind  were  dedroyed  ;  and  many  people  were  lb  hady, 
as  to  dig  up  or  cut  down,  many  of  their  trees ;  whereas  all 
thofe  people  who  had  patience  to  let  them  remain,  found 
that  fcarce  any  of  them  failed  to  come  out  again  the  next 
fummer,  and  made  handfome  plants  that  feafon. 

The  very  bed  feafon  for  tranfplanting  of  the  Arbutus  is  in 
September,  at  which  time  the  blodbms  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  at  that  feafon,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  dry  and 
they  are  kept  moid,  they  will  take  root  very  foon  ;  but  to¬ 
ward  the  beginning  cf  November,  their  roots  fhould  be  well 
covered  with  mulch,  tc  keep  out  the  frod. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Acadia,  and  other  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  America,  upon  fwampy  land,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  overflowed  with  water  ;  this  is  a  low  bufliy  fhrub,  with 
flender  trailing  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves,  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  dowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  growing  in  thin  loofe  bunches : 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  the  plants  of  this  fort  are  kept  a- 
live  here. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  mountains,  alfo  in  Lapland  and  Siberia.  This  fends 
out  from  the  roots  many  flender  branches,  which  trail  upon 
the  ground ;  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  leaves, 
of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks ;  and  are 
fucceeded  by  berries  about  the  fize  of  the  common  black 
Cherry,  which  are  fird  green,  afterward  red,  and  when  ripe 
they  are  black.  This  is  alfo  a  very  difficult  plant  to  keep 
alive  in  gardens,  for  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  bogs,  growing 
among  mofs,  where  the  ground  is  never  dry. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
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Spain,  and  fomc  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  rifes  little  more 
than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are 
cloiely  garnifhed  with  fmooth  thick ‘leaves  of  an  oval  form  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  toward  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  fnaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  but  are  finaller  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  ber¬ 
ries,  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  which 
are  red  when  ripe. 

The  true  Adrachne  is  not  at  prefent  in  England,  but  there 
is  a  broad-leaved  fort  from  the  Levant,  whofe  leaves  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  which  pafles  for  it.  The  feeds  of  this 
mud  be  procured  from  the  Levant,  where  the  trees  grow  in 
plenty.  The  feeds  may  be  fown,  and  the  plants  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Arbutus,  but  the  plants  are  much  ten¬ 
derer.  As  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Arbutus,  fo  the  trees  make  a  fine  appearance, 
and  deferve  our  care  to  cultivate  them  ;  therefore  they  fhould 
be  preferved  in  pots  three  or  four  years,  till  they  have 
obtained  firength,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  a  warm  fi- 
t nation  and  on  a  dry  foil,  for  this  fort  will  not  thrive  in 
we.t  ground. 

ARCTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  830.  Burdock. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  tubulous  and 
uniform,  cut  into  five  varrovj  jegments  at  the  top  :  the  germen  is 
fituat ed-^at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ,  vchich  afterward  becomes  a 
Jingle  pyramidal  angular  feed,  crowned  with  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus petiolatis  capitulis  ma- 
joribus  Jparfis.  Burdock  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  without 
prickles,  having  foot  Italics,  and  large  heads  growing  fcat- 
teringly. 

2.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus ,  capitulis  minorilus 
compaCtis.  Burdock  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  without  fpines, 
and  fmall  heads  growing  clofe  together. 

3.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capitulis  tomento-re- 
ticulatis.  Burdock  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  without  fpines, 
and  woolly  netted  heads. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  common  weeds,  growing  on  the 
fides  of  roads  and  foot-paths  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo 
are  not  admitted  into  gardens.  The  firll  is  ordered  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe  by  the  College  of  Phyfcians,  therefore  1  have  in- 
ferted  it  here. 

The  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  but  are  whiter  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  heads  are  more 
compact,  and  the  florets  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  but  the 
greateft  difference  is  in  their  heads,  which  in  this  fort  are 
beautifully  netted  with  a  fine  down  all  over. 

As  thefe  plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  their  culture  ;  but  where  they 
are  troublefome  weeds,  it  may  notbeamifs  to  mention,  that 
their  roots  laft  but  two  years,  fo  they  may  be  deftroyed  with 
lefs  trouble  than  fuch  as  have  abiding  roots  ;  for  the  plants 
which  come  up  from  feed,  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year, 
and  when  the  feeds  are  perfedled  their  roots  decay. 
ARCTOTJS,  or  ANEMONOSPERMOS. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  is  fcaly  and  felvery  ;  the  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  female  florets,  which  are  ranged  round  the  border ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  roundijh  feed,  covered  with 
a  foft  down  The  middle  or  dijk  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets ;  in  the  center  is  placed  a  fmall  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  cylindrical  Jiyle  with  a  Jingle  Jligma.  Thefe  flowers  are 
abortive. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnatis ,  caule  herbaceo ,  petalis  radii 
profundi  trifidis.  F lor.  Ley d.  179.  Anemonofpermos  of  Africa, 
with  hoary  Dandelion  leaves. 
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t.  ArCTOTIS  foil  is  lanceolate -lincaribus  integris  denticulath. 
tin.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Arftotis  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
Which  are  indented  on  the  Tides. 

3.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnato -Jinuatis,  laciniis  ohlongis  deniatis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Ardlotis  with  finuated  winged  leaves, 
with  long  indentures,  and  a  beautiful  Orange-coloured  flower. 

4.  Arctotis  foliis  ovatis  dentatis ,  petiolis  longiJJhnis,  fuperne 
'dentatis,  caule  ramofo.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff'.  412.  Arttotis  with  oval 
indented  leaves,  with  long  foot-ftalks,  whofe  upper  fide  is 
indented,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 

5.  Arctotis  ram  is  decumbentibus  foliis  lineari  -  lance  olat  is 
Yigiais  fubtus  argenteisfore  magno  aureo  pcduncula  longijjimo.  Fig. 
PI.  Tab.  49.  Arttotis  with  trailing  branches,  narrow,  ftiff, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  white  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  large 
golden  flower,  with  a  very  long  foot-ftalk. 

6.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnato  Jinuatis Julius  argenteis feffilibus , 
fore  magno  aurantio.  Ardlotis  with  finuated  winged  leaves, 
lying  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  white  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
large  Orange-coloured  flower. 

7.  Arctotis  foliis  ovatis  nervefis  marginibus  craiatis  petio  - 
Its  lovgiffimis.  Ar&otis  with  nervous  heart- lhaped  leaves, 
Whofe  edges  are  indented,  and  very  long  foot  ftalks. 

8.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnato -laciniat  is  undatis  caule  racemofo 
fruticofo.  Ar&otis  with  winged  jagged  leaves,  which  are  wav¬ 
ed,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  they  have  been  brought  to  Tome 
Curious  gardens  in  Holland  and  England. 

The  Juft  fort  here  mentioned  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
may  be  Town  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  earth  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  middle  of  April,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ; 
and  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  They 
will  flower  in  Auguf,  and  perfect  feeds  very  well  in  autumn. 

The  fifth,  iixth,  and  feventh  forts  are  low  plants,  feldom 
rifing  in  ftem  above  four  or  five  inches,  their  leaves  fpread- 
ing  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
Upon  Tingle  naked  foot-flalks  arifingfrom  the  rootof  theplants; 
thefe  flower  in  April  or  May,  at  which  time  they  make  a  fine 
appearance  ;  but  they  feldom  perfeft  their  feeds  in  England; 
therefore  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  take  root  freely 
in  the  fummer  months.  In  winter  the  plants  may  be  pre- 
ferved  under  a  good  frame,  where  they  may  have  a  large 
Ihare  of  free  air,  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  for  if  they  are 
drawn  weak  by  being  kept  in  a  green-houfe,  they  feldom 
produce  many  flowers. 

Thefecond,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  forts,  grow  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  eighth,  fometimes  to  fix 
or  feven,  fending  forth  many  branches;  therefore  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  pruned,  to  keep  the  plants  in  tolera¬ 
ble  order  ;  for  it  fends  forth  ftrong  rambling  Ihoots,  when 
their  roots  are  not  too  much  confined  in  the  pots,  but  more 
fo  when  they  are  duly  watered. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  flower  in  May  and  June  ;  thefe 
have  very  large  beautiful  flowers,  efpecially  the  fifth,  whofe 
bottom  is  finely  chequered  with  black  and  white,  and  the  rays 
being  of  a  deep  gold  colour,  are  fet  off  by  the  other  colours. 

The  flirubby  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in 
a  bed  of  light  frefli  earth,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  ob- 
ferving  to  Ihadethem  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  then  they  may  be  planted  into  pots  filled  with 
the  like  frefh  earth,  fetting  the  pots  in  a  fhady  place  until  the 
plants  are  fettled  in  their  new  earth,  after  which  time  you 
fhould  expofe  them  to  the  open  air  until  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  cr  later,  accoiding  as  you  find  the  weather  is  favourable ; 
when  you  muft  remove  the  pots  into  the  green-houfe,  where 
they  lhou!d be  placed  as  near  the  window  as  poffible,  that  they 
may  have  a  good  quantity  of  free  air  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  mild  ;  you  muft  alfo  frequently  refrefli  them  with 
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water,  giving  them  it  plentifully  in  mild  weather,  otherwife 
their  leaves  and  branches  will  hang  down  and  wither.  They 
will  require  to  be  fhifted  into  other  pots  two  or  three  times  at 
leaft,  every  fummer,  and  the  pots  fhould  be  frequently  remov¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  ftriking  their  roots  through 
the  holes  of  the  pots  into  the  ground,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  da,  and  then  they  will  fhoot  very  vigoroufly. 

All  thefe  plants  fhould  be  frequently  renewed  by  cutting$> 
becaufe  the  old  plants  are  fubjedl  to  decay  in  winter;  there¬ 
fore  if  young  plants  are  not  annually  raifed,  the  fpecics  may 
foon  be  loft. 

ARGEMONE,  Prickly  Poppy. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  roundijh  petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and 
are  larger  than  the  empalement  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval 
five-cornered ger men.  Tins  is  attended  by  a  great  number  of  fia - 
mina  ;  the  ger men  afterward  becomes  an  oval feed-vejfel,  having 
five  angles,  and fo  many  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  rough feeds . 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  known,  which  is, 

Argemone  Mexicana.  Tourn.  The  Prickly  Poppy- 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  molt 
parts  of  the  Weft -Indies  ;  and  is, -by  the  Spaniards,  called 
Pico  del  Inferno,  or  the  Devil’s  Fig  ;  there  is  no  great 
beauty  or  ufe  of  this  plant  amongft  us,  that  I  know  of; 
but  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  it,  fhould  fow  it  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  fpring,  where  it  is  to  remain  j 
and  if  it  conics  up  too  thick,  the  plants  muft  be  thinned 
out  to  four  inches  diftance,  where,  when  once  it  has  flied 
its  feed,  there  will  not  want  a  fupply  of  plants  for  fever  at 
years  after. 

ARIA  THEOPHRASTI.  See  Crataegus. 

ARISARUM,  See  Arum. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  Birthwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  is  of  one  leaf,  which  -is  unequal ;  the  bafe  is  fwell- 
ing  and  globular,  afterward  is  extended  in  a  cylindrical  tube, 
which  J'preads  open  at  the  brim ,  where  the  lower  part  is  fir  etched 
out  like  a  tongue -.  The  oblong  angular  germen  fits  under  the  flow¬ 
er,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  large  feed-vefftl,  differing  in 
form ,  which  opens  in  fix  ceils,  which  are  filed  with  feeds ,  fot 
the  mo  ft  part  -compreffed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aristolo c h i a  foliis  cordatis,  fubfiffilibus  ob tufts,  eault 
infirmo, fioribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  962.  Round-rooted 
Birthwort  with  a  black  purple  flower. 

2.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis  integerrimis  ob- 
tufiufculis,  caule  infirmo  floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  962. 
The  true  long-rooted  Birthwort. 

3.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  caule  ereCio  fioribus  axil- 
laribus  confertis.  Hort.  Upfal.  279.  Upright  or  climbing 
Birthwort. 

4.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  crenulatis  petiolatis,  fio¬ 
ribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  962.  Birthwort,  called  Piftolochia. 

5 .  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  undatis,  caule  in¬ 
firmo,  fioribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  961.  Ever-green  Birth- 
wort  of  Crete. 

6.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  plants,  caulibus  in- 
firmis  fiexuofus,  teretibus  fioribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  961. 
The  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

7.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  caule  ereCio  fru¬ 
ticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  960.  Virginia  Birthwort  with  eared  leaves. 

8.  Aristolochia  foliis  cor  da  to  -  ohlongis  caule  value  Hi  pedun- 
culis multifioris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  323.  The  Contrayerva  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Aristolochia  hirta  fioribus  folitai  iis  pendulis  recurva- 
tis  fublabiaiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Long- rooted  hairy  Birthwort 
with  an  oblong  leaf  and  a  large  flower. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  whence  they,  are  brought 
for  medicinal  ufe.  The  roots  of  the  firft  fort  are  roundilh, 
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and  grow  p  the  fize  of  (mail  Turneps  ;  and  are  In  (hape  and 
colour  like  the  roots  of  the  common  Cyclamen,  the  roots  of 
which  are  frequently  fold  in  the  markets  for  thofe  of  the 
round  Birthwort,  which  at  firft  may  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  the  roots  of  the  Cyclamen.  This 
fort  hath  three  or  iocr  weak  trailing  branches,  which  lie  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  not  fupported,  and  extend  to  the 
length  of  two  feet;  the  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  and  round¬ 
ed  at  their  extremity  ;  the  flowers  come  out  frngly,  at  every 
leaf,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk.  They  are  of  a 
purplifh  black  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
forts,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  oval  feed-veflels, 
having  fix  cells,  which  are  full  of  flat  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  long  tap  roots,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Carrots  ;  this  has  weak  trailing  branches,  which  extend  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  foot  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  paler,  and 
have  longer  foot-ftalks  than  the  firft ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wing  of  the  leaves,  like  the  other,  and  are  of  a 
pale  purple  colour  :  they  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feed-veffels,  having  fix  cells  Ailed  with  comprefled  feeds. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fovvn  in  the  autumn,  in  pots  Ailed  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  frame,  -to  be  fcreened  from  the  froft.  If 
thefe  pots  are  put  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  March,  it  will 
bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would 
rife.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  ftiould  be  inured  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  op'en  air  ;  in  fummer  they  muft  have 
gentle  refrelhings  of  water  in  dry  weather  ;  but  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  they  muft  have 
little  wet :  in  the  winter  the  pots  muft- be  flieltered  under  a 
frame,  and  in  March,  before  the  roots  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplapted  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  air, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  fummer, 
and  fheltered  alfo  the  following  winter.  The  next  fpring 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border;  where,  in  the  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  are  decay¬ 
ed,  if  the  border  is  covered  with  old  tanners  bark  to  keep 
out  the  froft,  the  roots  will  be  fecured  ;  but  where  this  care 
is  not  taken,  the  roots  are  frequently  killed  by  froft. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  will  not  appear  till  the  fpring  following;  fo  that  a 
whole  feafon  is  loft,  and  many  times  they  fail,  therefore  it 
lhould  always  be  fown  in  the  aatamn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  Italy ,  and 
Hungary,  but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Englijh  gardens  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine.  This  is  a  mifchievous 
plant  for  creeping  at  the  root ;  fo  that  if  once  it  has  taken 
in  a  garden,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extirpate  again  :  it  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  wild  in  Spain,  Italy ,  and  the  fouth 
of  France  ;  but  in  England  it  is  preferved,  for  variety,  in  bo- 
tanick  gardens.  The  plants  of  this  fort  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  fdled  with  light  earth,  and  fheltered  from  fevere  cold 
in  winter,  but  they  ftiould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible 
in  mild  weather. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  The  root  of  this 
fort  is  perennial,  and  fends  out  many  trailing  branches, 
which  extend  to  about  one  foot  and  an  half  in  length,  with 
oblong  heart- fhaped  leaves,  which  are  evergreen.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  fhaped  like  the  others  of  this  genus,  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  but  never  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  :  this  fort  is  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  air  ia  winter,  fo  is  preferved  in  pots,  and 
placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  they  ftiould 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Snakeroot,  which  is  greatly  ufed  in 
medicine ;  thefe  roots  are  brought  over  from  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  There  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  preferved  in 
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the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious,  but  as  they  are  fopie- 
times  killed  by  froft  in  winter,  fo  they  are  not  very  common 
in  the  Englijh  gardens.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  and  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diretted  for  the  two  firft 
forts,  with  which  management  they  will  produce  their  flowr 
ers,  and  perfect  their  feeds  every  year. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and 
is  by  fome  called  Snakeroot,  but  is  pot  near  fo  ftrpng  as  the 
former  ;  the  branches  of  this  grow  ereft,  and  are  perennial, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  fort  decay  to  the  root  every  win¬ 
ter  :  this  rifes  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  not 
woody,  but  are  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  themfelves  ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong  and  heart-fhaped.  This  fort  will  live 
abroad  in  warm  borders,  with  a  little  proteflion  in  hard 
frofls.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former,  and  may 
alfo  beincreafed  by  parting  of  the  roots. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  Contrayerva  ;  the  roots  are  there  ufed  as  fuch  ; 
this  hath  long  trailing  branches,  which  climb  upon  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  rife  to  a  confiderable  height;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters,  toward  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  This  plant 
is  tender,  and  in  winter  fhould  have  very,  little  wet,  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will 
not  live  in  England. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant.  This  hath  fome  refemblance  to  the  fecond  fort, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  fo  deeply  eared  at  bottom,  and  are 
hairy ;  the  flowers  of  this  are  alfo  much  larger.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
diredled  for  the  firft  and  fecond  forts,  and  the  plants  fo  treat¬ 
ed  will  thrive  very  well  here. 

ARMENIACA,  the  Apricot. 

The  Char a£l ers  are, 

The  fower  is  compofed  of  five  large  roundijh  petals  which  fjread 
open,  vohofe  lofe  is  inferted  in  the  empalement ;  in  the  center  is 
placed  a  round  gerinen,  attended  by  upward  of  twenty  awl-Jhapef 
ftamina.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  pulpy  fruit , 
having  a  longitudinal  furrow  inclofng  a  roundijh  nut,  which  is 
a  little  compreffed  on  the  fdes. 

The  fpecifick  title  given  by  Linnaus  to  the  Apricot  is, 
Prunus foribus  fubfejflibus foliis fubcordatis.  Sp.  Plant.  474. 

The  Varieties  are, 

1.  The  Mafculine  Apricot. 

2.  The  Orange  Apricot. 

3.  The  Algier  Apricot. 

4.  The  Roman  Apricot. 

5.  The  Turkey  Apricot. 

6.  The  Breda  Apricot. 

7.  The  Bruffels  Apricot. 

The  Mafculine  is  the  firft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots ;  It  Is  a 
fmall,  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  red  colour  towards  the  fun  ;  a» 
it  ripens,  the  colour  fades  to  a  greenifli  yellow  on  the  other- 
fide.  The  tree  is  very  apt  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  but  as 
they  come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  they  are  frequently  deftroyed 
by  the  cold,  unlefs  the  trees  are  covered  to  protett  them. 

The  Orange  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot;  this  fruit  is  much 
larger  than  the  former,  and  as  it  ripens,  changes  to  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  The  flefh  of  this  is  dry,  and  not  high  fla¬ 
voured,  it  is  better  for  tarts  than  for  the  table. 

The  Algier  is  the  next  in  feafon  ;  this  is  of  an  oval  fhape-, 
a  little  compreflhd  on  the  fides  ;  it  turns  to  a  pale  yellow,  or 
ftraw  colour,  when  ripe;  the  flefh.  is  dry,  and  not  high  fla¬ 
voured  :  this,  and  what  is  by  fome  perfons  called  the  com¬ 
mon  Apricot,  are  often  confounded. 

The  Reman  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot ;  this  is  a  larger  frui$ 
than  the  former,  and  not  comprefled  fo  much  on  the  fides 
the  colour  is  deeper,  andtke  flefh  is  not  fo  dry  as  the  former. 
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The  Turkey  Apricot  is  yet  larger  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  of  a  globular  figure  ;  the  fruit  turns  to  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  former;  the  flefh  is  firmer,  and  of  a  higher  flavour 
than  either  of  the  former. 

The  Breda  Apricot  (as  it  is  called. from  its  being  brought 
from  thence  into  England)  was  originally  brought  from  A- 
frica :  this  is  a  large  roundifh  fruit*  changing  to  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is  foft,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  deep 
Orange  colour  within  fide  ;  the  Hone  is  rounder  and  larger 
than  any  of  the  other  forts :  this  is  the  bell  Apricot  we 
have,  and  when  ripened  on  a  ftandard,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  kinds. 

The  Brujfels  is  the  Iateft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots,  for  when 
it  is  planted  againft  a  wall,  it  is  generally  the  beginning  of 
Augttjl  before  it  is  ripe,  unlefs  when  it  is  planted  to  a  full 
fbuth  afpett  ;  which  is  whatfhould  not  be  pra&ifed,  becaufe 
the  fruit  is  never  well  tailed  which  grows  in  a  warm  expo- 
fure.  This  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  rather  inclining  to 
an -oval  figure;  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  with  many 
dark  fpots,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  on  the  other  fide;  the 
flefh  is  firm,  and  of  an  high  flavour  ;  the  fruit  often  cracks 
before  it  is  ripe. 

Moft  people  train  thefe  trees  up  to  flemi  of  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  or  bud  them  upon  flocks  of  that  height ;  but  this  is  a 
pradlice  I  would  not  recommend  to  the  publick,  becaufe  the 
higher  the  heads  of  thefe  trees  are,  the  more  they  are  ex- 
pol'ed  to  the  cutting  winds  in  the  fpring,  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  deftroy  the  bloffoms  ;  and  the  fruit  is  alfo  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  blown  down  in  fummer,  efpecially  if  there  fhould 
happen  to  be  much  wind  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  ;  which  by  falling  from  a  great  height,  will  be  bruif- 
od  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  prefer  half  flandards,  of  about 
two  and  an  half,  or  three  feet  in  the  item,  to  thofe  which 
are  much  taller. 

Thefe  fruits  are  all  propagated  by  budding  them  on  Plum 
flocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon  almoft  any  fort  of  Plum, 
provided  the  flock  be  free  and  thriving  (except  the  Brujfels 
kind,  which  is  ufually  budded  on  a  fort  of  flock,  commonly 
Called  the  St.  Julian,  which  better  fuits  this  tree,  as  being 
generally  planted  for  flandards,  than  any  other  fort  of  Plum 
will).  The  manner  of  raifing  the  flocks,  and  budding  thefe 
trees,  fhall  be  treated  of  under  their  particular  articles,  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  fhall  proceed  to  their  plant¬ 
ing  and  management. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  (except  the  two  lafl  forts)  planted 
againft  walls,  and  fhould  have  an  eall  or  weft  afpedt;  for  if 
they  3 re  planted  full  fouth,  the  great  heat  caufcs  them  to  be 
meally  before  they  are  well  eatable. 

The  borders  under  thefe  walls  fhould  be  fix  feet  wide,  at 
leaft,  and  if  it  were  more,  the  better,  but  I  would  never 
aavife  the  making  of  them  fo  deep  as  is  the  general  cuftom ; 
for  if  the  earth  be  two  feet  deep,  dr  two  and  an  half  at 
moft,  it  is  enough. 

If  your  ground  is  a  wet  cold  loam  or  clay,  you  fhould 
raife  your  borders  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  furface 
as  it  will  admit,  laying  fome  ftones  or  rtfbbifh  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  running  downwards ;  but  if 
you  plant  upon  a  chalk  or  gravel,  it  will  be  better  to  raife 
the  borders  to  a  proper  thicknefs,  with  good  loamy  earth, 
than  to  fink  the  borders  by  removing  the  chalk  or  gravel  $ 
for  although  thefe  are  removed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
border,  which  we  may  allow  to  be  eight  feet,  and  this  trench 
filled  with  good  earth,  yet  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  in  a  few 
years  extend  this  length,  and  then  meeting  with  the  chalk  or 
gravel,  willoccafion  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  turn  pale,  and 
fall  off  early  in  the  feafon  ;  the  fruit  will  be  fmall,  dry,  and 
ill  flavoured,  and  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  will  be  weak.  But 
where  the  borders  are  raifed  above  the  chalk  to  their  full 
height,  the  roots  will  not  flrike  down  into  the  gravel  or 
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chalk,  but  rather  extend  themfelves  near  the  furface,  where 
they  will  meet  with  better  foil :  and  as  thefe  trees  are  of  long 
duration,  and  old  trees  being  not  only  more  fruitful  than 
young,  but  the  fruit  is  alfo  better  flavoured)  therefore  the  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  continuance  is  abfoluteTy  neceflary. 

The  foil  I  would  in  general  advife  to  be  ufe'd  for  thefe, 
and  all  other  forts  of  frit  it  trees,  is  frelh  untried  earth,  from 
a  pafture  ground,  taken  about  ten  inches  deep,  with  the 
turf,  and  laid  to  rot  and  mellow  at  leaft  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed ;  and  this  mull  be  kept  often  turned,  tofweet- 
en  and  imbibe  the  nitrous  particles  of  the  air. 

Your  borders  being  prepared,  make  choice  of  fuch  trees  as 
are  but  of  one  year’s  growth  from  budding  ;  and  if  your  foif 
is  dry,  or  of  a  middling  temper,  you  fhould  prefer  OFioker  as 
the  beft  feafon  for  planting,  efpecially  having  at  that  time, 
a  greater  choice  of  trees  from  the  nurferies,  before  they  have 
been  picked  and  drawn  over  by  other  people.  The  manner 
of  preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting  is  the  fame  in  common 
with  other  fruit  trees.  But  do  not  cut  eff  any  part  of  the 
head  at  that  time,  unlefs  there  are  any  ftrong  forerighc 
fhoots  which  will  not  come  tp  the  wall,  which  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  quite  away. 

Your  trees  being  thus  prepared,  you  mull  mark  out  the 
diftances’  they  are  to  ftand,  which  in  a  good  ftrong  foil,  or 
againft  a  low  wall,  fhould  be  twenty  feet  or  more  ;  but  in  a 
moderate  foif,  and  againft:  taller  walls,  eighteen  feet  is  a  good 
reafonable  diltance;  then  make  a  hole  where  each  tree  is  to 
ftand,  and  place  its  flem  about  four  inches  from  the  wall, 
inclining  the  head  thereto ;  and  after  having  fixed  the  tree 
in  the  ground,  nail  the  branches  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their 
being  fhaked.  Ill  this  flate  the  trees  may  remain  till  the 
middle  of  March,  when,  if  the  weather  is  good,  you  mufl 
unnail  the  branches  of  your  trees,  fo  as  not  to  diflurb 
their  roots ;  and,  being  provided  with  a  fharp  knife,  put 
your  foot  clofe  to  the  flem  of  the  tree  ;  and  having  placpd 
your  left-hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  difturbed,  with  your  right-hand  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
tree,  if  it  has  but  one  flem,  or  where  it  may  have  two  of 
more  fhoots,  each  of  them  mufl  be  Shortened,  to  about  four 
or  five  eyes  above  the  bud,  fo  that  the  Hoping  fide  may  be 
toward  the  wall. 

In  the  fpring,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  you  mufl  r.ow- 
and-then  give  your  trees  a  gentle  refrefhing  with  water,  all 
over  their  heads,  which  will  greatly  help  them  ;  and  alfo  lay 
fome  turf,  or  other  mulch,  round  their  roots,  to  prevent  their 
drying  during  the  fummer  feafon ;  and  as  new  branches  are 
produced,  obferve  to  nail  them  to  the  wall  in  a  horizontal 
pofition ;  and  fuch  fhoots  as  are  produced  foreright,  muft 
be  entirely  difplaced.  This  mufl  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
neceflary,  to  prevent  their  growing  from  the  wall,  but  by 
no  means  flop  any  of  the  fhoots  in  fummer. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have  done  growing,  you 
muft  unnail  their  branches,  and  fhorten  them  in  proportion 
to  their  ftrength ;  a  vigorous  branch  may  be  left  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  but  a  weak  one  fhould  not  be  left  above 
five  or  fix. 

When  you  have  fhortened  the  fhoots,  be  fure  to  nail  them 
as  horizontally  as  poflible,  for  upon  this  it  is  that  the  future 
good  of  the  tree  chiefly  depends. 

The  fecond  fummer  obferve,  as  in  the  firft,  to  difplace 
all  foreright  fnoots,  as  they  are  produced,  nailing  in  the 
other  clofe  to  the  wall  horizontally,  fo  that  the  middle  of 
the  tree  may  be  kept  open ;  and  never  fhorten  any  of  the 
fhoots  in  fummer,  unlefs  to  furnifh  branches  to  fill  vacant 
places  on  the  wall  ;  and  never  do  this  later  than  April.  At 
Michaelmas  fhorten  thefe  fhoots,  as  was  directed  for  the  firft 
year ;  the  ftrong  ones  may  be  left  nine  or  ten  inches,  and 
the  weak  ones  fix  or  feven  at  moft. 

G  2  The 
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The'followtng  year’s  management  will  be  nearly  the  Tame  ' 
with  this,  but  only  obferve,  that  Apricots  produce  their  blof- 
fom  buds,  not  only  upon  the  laft  year’s  wood,  but  alio  upon 
the  curfons,  or  fpurs,  which  are  produced  from  the  two 
years  wood ;  a  great  care  fhould  therefore  be  had  in  the 
fummer  management,  not  to  hurt  or  difplace  them;  ob¬ 
ferve  alfo  to  fhorten  your  branches  at  the  winter  pruning,  fo 
as  tofurnilh  bearing  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree. 

Thefe  few  rules,  well  executed,  together  with  a  little  ob- 
fcrvation  and  care,  will  be  fuflicient ;  and  to  pretend  to  pre- 
fcribe  particular  diredlions  for  all  the  different  accidents,  or 
manner  of  treating  fruits,  would  be  impoflible. 

The  Bruffels  and  Breda  Apricots,  being,  for  the  moff  part, 
planted  for  ftandards,  will  require  very  little  pruning  or  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all  dead  wood,  or  fuch 
branches  as  crofs  each  other  ;  this  muff  be  done  early  in 
autumn,  or  in  the  fpring,  after  the  cold  weather  is  paft,  that 
the  part  may  not  canker  where  the  incifion  is  made. 

ARMERIUS,  Sweet-William.  See  Dianthus. 

ARNICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Leopardibane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compoundfower,  the  border  or  rays  being  compofed-  of 
many  female  for  els,  which  Jpread  open ;  the  dijk,  or  middle ,  has 
many  hermaphrodite  flowers ,  "which  are  tubulous ,  and  have  each 
fve  fort  famina.  In  the  hermaphrodite  fowers  the  germen  is 
f  iuated  below  the  fower,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fngle  ob¬ 
long  feed,  crowned  with  long  flender  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Arnica  foil  is  ova/ is  integris,  caulinis  geminis  oppofitis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  Arnica  with  entire  oval  leaves,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  growing  oppofite  by  pairs. 

2.  Arnica  foliis  alternis fsrratis.  Hall.  Helvet.  737.  Arnica 
with  favved  leaves  growing  alternately. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  th zAlps,  and  alfo  upon 
many  of  the  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other  cold  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Germans  for  its  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities,  where  it  isprefcribed  by  this  title  of  Arnica. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  when  placed  in  a  proper  foil  and 
fituation,  do  greatly  increafe,  for  they  fend  out  thick  flefhy 
roots,  which  fpread  very  far  under  the  furface ;  thefe  put 
Out  many  oval  entire  leaves,  from  between  which  the  flower- 
ftems  arife,  which  grow  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  the 
top  is  terminated  by  a  fngle  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  florets,  like  thofe  of  Dandelion.  Thefe  are  Succeeded  by 
oblong  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  down. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation  ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  root  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks 
begin  to  decay,  or  by  the  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after 
-they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  as  alfo  in  Siberia.  The  roots  of  this  fort  aie  much 
jointed,  and  divide  into  many  irregular  flefhy  offsets,  which 
are  varioufly  contorted  ;  from  whence  many  fup erftitious  per- 
fbns  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  the  roots  would  expel 
the  poifon  of  fcorpions,  and  cure  the  wounds  made  by  the 
bite  of  that  animal.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fonntr. 

ARTEDJA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  We  have  no  Englijh 
name  for  this  genus. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  the  rays  of  the  large  umbel  are 
dijform,  the  flowers  of  the  final I  ones  in  the  dijk  are  malt ,  and  the 
rays  are  hermaphrodite.  ‘Thefe  have  each  fve  fender  famina  ; 
thofe  fowers  which  compofe  the  rays,  have  a  fmall  germen  at  bot¬ 
tom,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  compref  ed  fruit,  with 
a  leafy  border,  which  fplits  into  two ,  and  contains  two  oblong 
feeds,  with  Jcaly  borders. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Art ed  1  a  f minibus fuamatis ,  Hart.  Cliff.  89,  Arfedia 
with  (qua mole  feeds. 
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2.  Artedi k  feminibus  aculeatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89.  Artedi# 
with  prickly  feeds. 

The  firft  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  Rawvclf  found  it  growing 
upon  mount  Libanus.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whole  Italics* 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  narrow  compound  leaves  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Dill  ;  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  a  large  umbel  of  white  flowers,  compofed  of  five  unequal 
petals.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  CQmprefled  fruit, 
each  having  two  feeds,  whole  borders  are  fealy. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  upon  tire  African  fhore  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  as  alfo  in  Spain.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,, 
with  an  upright  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  and  puts  out  many 
fide  fhoots ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  common  Carrot ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels 
of  large  white  flowers,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and. 
are  fucceeded  by  a  prickly  fruit,  compofed  of  two  feeds. 

Both  thefe  plants  decay  as  foon  as  they  perfect  their  feed^. 
and  many  times  before  they  are  ripe,  in  England ;  for  unlefa 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  come  up  be¬ 
fore  winter,  they  rarely  produce  good  feeds  here.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  where  the  plants  are  to  re* 
main,  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

ARTEMISIA,  Mugwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and female  florets ;  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  compofe  the  dijk,  or  middle.  In  the  center  is 
placed  the  germen,  vshich  is  accompanied  by  five  hairy  famina  ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fngle  naked  feed,  fitting  upon  a 
naked  placenta. 

The  Species ■  are, 

1.  Artemisia  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis  incifs  fubtus  tomento~ 
fls,  racemis  fmplicibus  foribus  ovalis  radio  quinquef or 0.  Lin.  Sp-. 
Plant.  348.  Common  Mugwort. 

2.  Artemisia  foliis  lanceolatis  flubtus  tomentofs  integerrimis 
dentatifque.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  848.  Mugwort  with  fpear-fhapecb 
leaves  which  are  entire,  and  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
their  under  fide  woolly. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  banks,  and  by  the  fide 
of  foot  paths,  in  moil  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admitted, 
into  gardens,  for  the  roots  creep  far  under  the  furface  of  the. 
ground  ;  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  (topped,  they  will  foon  fpread 
over  a  large  fpace  of  ground.  This  flowers  i njune,  at  which/ 
time  the  herb  is  in  perfection  for  ufe. 

The  Moxa,  fo  famous  in  the  eaftern  countries  for  curing 
the  gout  by  burning  of  the  part  affected,  is  the  lanugo,  or- 
down,  which  is  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  Mug¬ 
wort.  , 

The  fecond  fort  g’rows  naturally  in  Siberia;  it  rifes  up 
with  Angle  ftalks  about  two  feet  high  ■>  the  flowers  come  out? 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  loofe  fpikes,  and  near 
the  top  they  are  often  Angle  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  ofi 
the  common  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

This  fort,  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  fort,  and  multiplies 
as  faff,  but  is  only  preserved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  lake: 
of  variety. 

ARTICHOKE  is  called  by  the  Latins  Cinara. 

As  this  plant  is  much  better  known  by  its  Englijh  title  than- 
the  Latin,  I  (hall  treat  of  it  under  this  head,  ar  d  refer  for  its,- 
characters  fo  the  Latin  title  of  Cinara,  under  which  the  other, 
fpecies  will  be  exhibited. 

We  have  two  forts  of  Artichokes,  which  are  cultivated  in 
:  the  Englijh  gardens,  which  we  (hall  diffinguifh  here  only  by. 
the  names  they  are  generally  known  among  the  gardeners. 

The  bed  fort  is  what  the  gardeners  call  the  globe  Arti¬ 
choke.  This  hath  large  heads,  with  broad  brown  feales,. 
which  turn  inward;  the  flefhy  part  at  the  bottom  of  the 
feales  is  very  thick,  therefore  is  much  preferred  to  the  other* 
which  is.  called  the  Frcneb  Artichoke.  The  ftalks  of  which 
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do  gere-ally  grow  taller,  and  the  heads  are  fmaller,  and 
fhaped  more  conical  than  thofe  of  the  globe.  The  fcales  are 
narrower,  of  a  greener  colour,  and  frequent’ y  turned  out¬ 
laid.  The  flelhy  part  which  is  eaten  is  not  near  fo  thick, 
and  hath  a  difagreeable  perfumed  tade  ;  this  was  almod  to¬ 
tally  rooted  out  of  the  Englijh  gardens  before  the  hard  frod 
in  17-39-40,  when  the  greatell  part  of  the  roots  of  the  other 
fort  were  deftroyed,  fo  many  perfons  were  fupplied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  with  plants  from  Guernjey,  where  they  cultivate 
only  the  latter  fort ;  but  fince  the  other  has  been  increafed 
again,  this  green  fort  has  been  in  moll  gardens  rooted  out, 
to  make  way  for  the  globe  Artichoke. 

The  manner  of  propagating  this  plant  is  from  flips,  or 
fuckers  taken  from  the  old  roots,  in  February  or  March , 
which,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  produce  large  fair 
fruit  the  autumn  following;  but  as  this  is  a  plant  which  few 
gardeners,  that  have  not  been  bred  in  the  kitchen  gardens 
irear  London,  underdand  to  manage  well,  I  fhall  be  the  more 
particular  in  my  diredlions  about  it. 

-  About  the  beginning  of  March,  according  to  the  earlinefs 
of  the  feafon,  or  forwardnefs  of  the  old  Artichoke  flocks, 
will  be  the  proper  time  for  dreffing  them,  which  mud  be  thus 
performed  :  with  your  fpade  remove  all  the  earth  from  about 
your  dock,  down  below  the  part  from  whence  the  young 
fhoots  are  produced,  clearing  the  earth  from  between  the 
fhoots,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  each,  with 
their  proper  pofition  upon  the  dock  ;  then  make  choice  of 
two  of  the  cleared,  draitcd,  and  mod  prcmifing  plants  that 
are  produced  from  the  under  part  of  the  dock,  which  are 
much  preferable  to  the  drong  thick  plants  which  generally 
grow  upon  the  crown  of  the  roots,  for  thefe  have  hard 
woody  dems,  fo  do  never  produce  good  fruit,  but  generally 
are  what  the  market  gardeners  call  rogues,  which  have  very 
little  bottom,  and  the  fcales  of  their  heads  are  irregularly 
placed  ;  in  flipping  off  the  other  fhoots,  you  mud  be  careful  not 
to  injure  the  plants  which  you  are  to  let  remain  for  a  crop  ; 
then  with  your  thumb  force  off  all  the  other  plants  and  buds 
dofe  to  the  head  of  the  dock,  from  whence  they  are  produ¬ 
ced,  being  very  careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  buds,  and 
with  your  fpade  draw  the  earth  about  the  two  plants  which 
are  left,  and  with  your  hands  dole  it  fad  to  each  of  them, 
feparating  them  as  far  afunder  as  they  can  conveniently  be 
placed  without  breaking  them,  obferving  to  crop  off  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  which  hang  down,  with  your  hands  ;  your 
ground  being  levelled  between  the  flocks,  you  may  fow 
thereon  a  fmall  crop  of  Sprnage,  which  will  be  taken  off 
before  the  Artichokes  will  cover  the  ground  ;  and  toward  the 
latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when  your 
plants  begin  to  dtew' their  fruit,  you  mufi  carefully  look  over 
your  docks,  and  draw  up  all  young  plants  from  them,  which 
may  have  been  produced  from  the  roots  fince  their  dreding, 
ard  cut  off  all  fuckers  which  are  produced  from  the  dems 
of  the  Artichokes,  leaving  only  the  principal  head,  by  which 
merits  your  fruit  will  be  larger  ;  when  your  Artichokes  are 
fit  to  gather,  you  mud  break,  or  cut  them  down  clofe  to  the 
'furface  of  the  ground,  that  vour  docks  may  make  drong 
frefh  fhoots  by  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  the  feafon 
for  earthing,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  landing  them  up, 
which  is  thus  done  : 

Cut  off  all  the  young  fhoots  quite  clofe  to  the  furface  of 
the  ground  ;  then  dig  between  every  dock,  raiding  all  the 
earth  between  each  row  of  docks  into  a  ridge,  as  is  done  in 
the  common  method  of  trenching  ground,  in  fuck  manner 
as  that  the  rosv  of  Artichokes  may  be  exadlly  in  the  middle 
of  each  ridge  ;  this  will  be  fufficient  to  guard  them  againfl 
common  frod  ;  and  1  would  here  recommend  it  to  the  pub- 
lick,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  long  dung,  which  is  by  the 
unfkilful  often  ufed  to  cover  the  roots,  and  is  the  occafion 
of  their  fruit  being  fmall,  and  almpd  without  any  bottoms 
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to  them  ;  for  there  is  not  any  thing  fo  hurtful  to  thefe  roots* 
as  new  dung  being  either  buried  near,  or  laid  about  them. 
Obferve,  that  although  I  have  mentioned  November  as  tha 
feafon.  for  earthing  them,  yet  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  it 
may  be  deferred  till  any  time  in  December. 

As  we  have  experienced,  that,  in  very  fevere  froils,  thefe 
roots  are  fometimes  dedroyed,  therefore  it  is  proper  to  give 
fome  directions  to  prevent  it;  although  this  rarely  happens 
in  dry  ground,  in  which  we  have  but  few  indances  of  their 
being  killed,  except  in  the  hard  frods  of  1683,  and  1739- 
40.  In  thefe  two  winters  mod  of  the  Artichokes  were  de¬ 
droyed  in  England ;  in  the  lad  of  thefe  winters,  it  happened 
from  the  little  care  which  Was  taken  of  them,  there  having 
been  no  fevere  freft  for  fo  many  years  before,  which  had 
injured  them,  that  few  people  ufed  any  care  to  preferve 
them  ;  but  fince  that  hard  frod,  many  people  have  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  of  covering  all  their  roots  of  Artichokes 
with  long  dung  every  winter,  which  is  a  very  bad  method, 
becaufe  the  dung  lying  near  the  roots,  is  very  apt  to  rot  tha- 
bed  plants  ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the  earthing  (or  as  it 
is  called  by  the  gardeners,  landing)  of  the  Artichokes  to  be 
deferred  till  the  latter  end  of  November,  provided  the  feafon 
continues  mild  ;  and  towards  Cbrijimas,  if  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  fevere  frods,  to  lay  a  quantity  of  long  dung,  peafe- 
haulm,  tanners  bark,  or  any  other  light  covering  over  tha 
ridges  of  earth,  which  will  keep  out  the  frod  ;  and  this  be¬ 
ing  at  a  didance  from  the  roots,  will  not  injure  them  ;  but 
this  covering  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  the  beginning  of 
February ,  or  fooner,  provided  the  feafon  is  mild,  or  at  lead 
fo  foon  as  the  weather  is  fo,  ctherwife  the  plants  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  its  lying  too  long  upon  them. 

When  you  have  thus  earthed  them  up,  you  have,  nothing 
more  to  do  til!  March,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  hava 
grown  through  the  ridge  of  the  earth  ;  therefore  when  tha 
weather  is  proper,  the  roots  mud  be  dreffed  as  was  befora 
directed. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  Ar¬ 
tichokes,  after  having  digged  and  buried  fome  very  rottert 
dung  in  the  ground  you  have  allotted  for  that  purpofe,  maho 
choice  cf  fuch  of  your  plants  as  were  taken  from  your  old 
docks,  which  are  clear,  found,  and  not  woody,  having 
fome  fibres  to  their  bottom;  then  with  your  knife  cut  off 
that  knobbed  woody  part,  which  joined  them  to  the  dock 
and  if  that  cuts  crifp  and  tender,  it  is  a  fign  of  its  goodnefs* 
but  if  tough  and  dringy,  throw  it  away  as  good  for  nothings 
then  cut  off  the  large  outfide  leaves  of  the  plants  intended 
for  planting  pretty  low,  that  the  middle,  or  heart  leaves, 
may  be  above  them-.  Your  plants  being  thus  prepared  (if 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  or  the  plants  have  been  any  time 
taken  from  the  docks,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fet  them  irp- 
right  in  a  tub  of  wafer  for  three  or  four  hours  before  they, 
are  planted,  which  will  greatly  refrelh  them),  you  mud  then 
proceed  to  planting,  which  mud  be  done  by  ranging  a  line, 
acrofs  the  ground,  in  order  to  their  being  placed  exactly  in 
a  row,  and,  with  a  meafure-dick,  plant  them  .at  two  feet 
didance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  if  defigned  for  a. 
full  crop,  five  feet  didance  row  from  row  ;  your  plants  mud 
be  fet  about  four  inches  deep,  and  the  earth  elefed  very  fall 
to  their  roots,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  proves  diy,  to  keep, 
them  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  until  they  arc  grow¬ 
ing,  after  whiah  they  do  not  require  any. 

N.  B.  You  may  fow  a  thin  crop  of  Spinage  upon  the, 
ground  before  you  plant  your  plants,  obferving  to  clear  it 
from  about  them  after  it  is  come  up. 

Thefe  plants,  in  akirdly  feafon,  or  on  a  moid  foil,  will 
produce  the  larged  and  bed  Artichokes  fome  time  in  Anguft 
and  September,  after  all  thofe  from  the  old  docks  are  pad  g 
fo  that  if  you  intend  to  continue  your  Artichokes  through 
the  whole  feafon*  you  mud  make  anew  plantation  every  year, 
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mherwife  you  cannot  pofiibly  have  fruit  longer  than  two  or 
three  months. 

If  any  of  the  plants  which  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  fhould 
not  fruit  in  autumn,  you  may,  at  the  feafon  of  earthing  up 
your  roots,  tie  up  the  leaves  with  a.  fmall  willow  twig,  & c. 
and  lay  the  earth  up  clofe  to  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  plant 
may  be  above  ground,  and  when  the  froft  comes  on,  if  you 
will  cover  the  top  with  a  little  draw,  or  peafe-hauhn,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  killed  by  froil,  thefe  plants  will  produce 
fruit  in  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

But  in  thole  plantations  where  you  intend  to  plant  other 
things  between  your  Artichokes,  you  mud  allow  nine  or  ten 
feet  between  the  rows,  as  is  often  pradifed  by  the  kitchen 
gardeners  n$ar  London,  who  low  the  ground  be:weei  with 
Radifhes  or  Spinage,  and  plant  two  rows  cf  Cauliflowers,  at 
four  feet  didance  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
didance  in  the  rows  between  them  ;  fo  that  there  are  always 
five  feet  allowed  for  the  Artichokes  to  grow  ;  and  in  May , 
when  the  Radifhes  or  Spinage  are  taken  ofF,  they  fow  a  row 
of  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  exadly  between  the  two  rows  of 
Cauliflowers,  and  at  three  feet  didance  from  each  other ; 
and  between  the  rows  of  Cauliflowers  and  the  Artichokes, 
plant  a  row  of  Cabbages  or  Savoys  for  winter  ufe,  which, 
when  the  Cauliflowers  are  drawn  off,  and  the  Artichokes 
gathered,  will  have  full  liberty  to  grow ;  and  by  this  means 
the  ground  is  fully  employed  through  the  whole  feafon. 
This  has  long  been  the  pra&ice  of  the  kitchen  gardeners 
near  London,  who  pay  large  rents  for  their  land,  fo  are  obliged 
to  get  as  many  crops  in  a  year  from  it  as  poffible. 

If  in  the  fpring  you  find  your  docks  fhoot  very  weak, 
which  may  have  been  occafioned  either  by  hard  froil,  or  too 
much  wet,  you  mud  then  uncover  them,  and  with  your  fpade 
ioofen  and  break  the  earth  about  them,  raiding  a  fmall  hill 
about  the  plants  of  each  flock,  levelling  the  red  between  the 
rows,  which  will  greatly  help  them  ;  and  in  three  weeks,  or 
a  month’s  time  after,  they  will  be  fit  to  flip. 

Thofe  Artichokes  which  are  planted  in  a  moifl  rich  foil, 
will  always  produce  the  larged  and  bed  fruit ;  fo  that  where 
fuch  a  foil  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  proper  to  makeafrefh 
plantation  every  fpring,  to  fucceed  the  old  docks,  and  fup- 
ply  the  table  in  autumn.  But  the  roots  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  in  a  very  moifl  foil,  fo  that  your  flocks  which  you 
intend  fhould  remain,  to  fupply  the  table  early,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  plants,  fhould  be  in  a  drier  fituation.  You  fhould  al 
ways  obferve  to  plant  thefe  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  they  will  draw  up  very  tall, 
and  produce  fmall  infignificant  fruit. 

ARTICHOKES  of  Jerufalem.  See  Hclianthus. 

ARUM,  Wake  Robin,  or  Cuckow  Pint. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  long  oblong  fpatha  ;  the  fpadix  is  /ingle, 
jbaped  like  a  dub  at  the  top,  upon  which  the  germen  are  /tuated. 
It  hath  no  petals  nor  fiamina,  but  many  four-cornered  fummits, fl¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  germen.  There  are  many  germen  which  furroicnd 
the  upper  part  of  the  fpadix,  which  are  oval,  having  no  jtyles,  but 
have  bearded  figma ;  the  germen  afterward  become  globular  her 
Ties,  with  one  cell ,  having  round feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arum  acaule  foliis  hafatis  integerrimis  fpadice  clavato. 
Hart.  Cliff.  434.  The  common  Arum,  or  Wake  Robin, 
with  fpotted  and  plain  leaves. 

2 .  Arum  acaule  foliis  hafatis  acutis  petiolis  longiffmis  fpatha 
maxima  erefia.  Larged  Italian  Arum,  with  white  veins. 

3.  Arum  acaule  foliis  hafatis  fpatha,  dcdinatd  fliformi  fubu- 
lata.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Friars  Cowl  with  a  flower  end¬ 
ing  in  a  flender  tail. 

4.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cordato-oblongis  fpatha  bif da  fpadice 
incurvo.  Hort.  CJff.  435.  Greater  broad-leaved  Friars  Cowl. 

5 .  Arum  acaule  foliis  lanocolatis  fpadice  /etaceo  dedinato, 
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Hort.  Clff.  34)  •  Narrow-leaved  Friars  Cowl  of  Diofcoridit. 

6.  Arum  acaule  foliis  hafato-eordatis  acutis  angulis  obtufis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  flalk,  pointed  fpear  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  with  obtufe  angles. 

7.  Arum  acaule  foliis  ternatis.  Tlor.  Virg.  113.  Three¬ 
leaved  Arum  without  flalk. 

8.  Arum  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  cequan- 
tibus  fpatham  fpadice  longiorem.  Prod.  Leyd.  7.  Common 
Dragon. 

9  Arum  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis fuper- 
antibus  fpatham  fpadice  brcviorem.  Prod.  Leyd.  7.  Smaller 
dwarf  Arum  with  many  leaves. 

10.  Arum  acaule  foliis  trilobis  fore  feffle.  Flor.  Zeyl.  326. 
Broad-leaved  low  Arum  of  Ceylon  with  a  fcarlet  piflil. 

11.  Arum  acaule  foliis  peltatis  ova t is  repandis  bafi femibi- 
fidis ■.  Hort.  Clff.  434.  Greatell  Egyptian  Arum,  vulgarly 
called  Colocafia. 

12.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cor  da  tie  nervofs  foribus  feffilihus.  A- 
merican  Arum  with  a  Beet  leaf  called  Scunk  Weed. 

13.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  divaricatis.  List. 
Sp.  PI.  966.  Arum  without  dalk,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

14.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  mucronatis  angulis  rt- 
iundatis.  Hort.  Clff.  435.  Arum  without  dalk,  blunt  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and  the  angles  rounded. 
This  is  commonly  called  Edder  in  America. 

15.  Arum  acaule  foliis  peltatis  bvatis  integerrimis  bafi  fenrt- 
bfidis.  Hort.  Clff.  453.  Eatable  Arum  with  a  Water  Lily  leaf. 

16.  Arum  acaule  foliis J'agittatis  acuminatts  nervofs.  Great- 
efl  Egyptian  Arum,  or  Colocafia  with  blackifh  flalks. 

17.  Arum  acaule foliis  hafatis  acuminatis fpatha  mucronatd 
revolutd.  Dwarf  broad-leaved  Arum  of  Ceylon  with  a  purple 
piflil. 

18.  Arum  caulefcens  foliis  fdgittatis  fpatha  dtclinata  claufd. 
Tree  like  Arum  with  lance^fhaped  leaves,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Dumb  Cane. 

The  fil'd  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  on  fhady* 
banks  in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens ;  but  being  a  medicinal  plant,  it  is  here  inferted  to 
introduce  the  other  fpecies.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  plain  leaves,  and  the  other  hath  leaves  full  of 
black  fpots ;  but  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  which 
arife  from  the  fame  feeds.  The  roots  of  this  are  ordered  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed  in  a  powder  which  bears 
the  title  of  the  plant ;  but  thefe  roots  are  generally  gathen- 
ed  in  the  fpring,  when  the  leaves  are  in  full  vigour,  fo  that 
the  roots  fhrink  and  foon  loofe  their  pungent  quality  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay,  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  a  whole  year,  and  retain  their  pungency  the  fame 
as  when  firfl  taken  up.  The  notobferving  this,  has  brought 
the  medicine  into  difrepute.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  July,  when  is  the  bed  time  to  take  up  the  roots. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
are  very  large,  running  out  to  a  point ;  thefe  are  finely  vein¬ 
ed  with  white,  interfperfed  with  black  fpots,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fine  fhining  green  of  their  furface,  make  a 
pretty  variety.  The  flowers  grow  near  a  foot  high,  and 
have  very  long  upright  fpathas,  which  are  of  a  pale  green, 
inclining  to  white ;  thefe  appear  the  end  of  April ,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  ;  this  propagates  very  fad  by  offsets  from 
the  root,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.  The  be  ft 
time  to  tranfplant  them  is  from  the  time  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
to  the  end  of  Odober. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  hath  been  generally  fe- 
parated  front  this  genus,  and  were  didinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  Arifarum,  or  Friar’s  Cowl,  from  the  refemblance  the 
flower  has  in  fhape  to  the  hoods  or  cowls  worn  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  order.  Thefe  are  very  low  plants,  their  leaves 
having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  the  flowers  grow  dole  to 
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the  ground.  They  flower  in  Jpril.  The  time  foy  tranfplant- 
ing  the  roots  is  the  fame  as  for  the  former. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina  ;  thefe  never  rife  with  (talks,  but  their  leaves  arife 
immediately  from  the  roots,  having  (hort  foot-ftalks  ;  the 
flowers  come  up  between  their  leaves,  which  have  (hort 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  appear  in  May,  but  have  little  beauty,  fo 
the  plants  are  only  kept  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  common  Dragon,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  has  been  generally  ranged  in  a  feparate  ge¬ 
nus  from  this  under  the  title  of  Dracunculus. 

This  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  is  preferved  in  fome  gar¬ 
dens,  to  fupply  the  markets  :  it  grows  naturally  in  molt  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  firft  ob¬ 
tained.  It  hath  a  ftrait  (talk  three  or  four  feet  high,  which 
is  fpotted  like  the  belly  of  a  fnake ;  at  the  top  it  fpreads 
out  into  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments, 
almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  are  fpread  open  like  a  hand  ;  at 
the  top  of  the  (talk  the  flower  is  produced,  which  is  in  fhape 
like  the  common  Arum,  having  a  very  long  fpatha  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  (landing  erett,  with  a  large  piftil  of  the  fame 
colour,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  makes  no  unpleafing 
appearance  ;  but  the  flower  hath  fo  ftrong  a  fcent  of  car¬ 
rion,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  it ;  for  which  reafon  it 
hath  been  banifhed  mod  gardens  ;  but  was  it  not  for  this, 
a  few  of  the  plants  might  merit  a  place  in  gardens,  for  the 
oddnefs  of  the  flower.  It  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  grow  in 
any  foil  or  fituation,  and  propagates  fall  by  offsets  from  the 
root.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves  and 
ftalks,  which  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  fome  perfons 
who  are  fond  of  ftriped  leaved  plants. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Virginia 
and  New  England,  but  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  long  in  a 
garden,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  dry.  The  leaves  or  this  fort 
are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
rarely  grow  more  than  nine  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  India,  fo  is  very  impatient  of  cold  :  it  is  a  plant  of 
humble  growth  ;  the  flower  rifes  immediately  from  the  root, 
ftanding  on  a  very  (hort  foot-ftalk;  the  fpatha  is  long,  ereft, 
and  of  a  fine  fcarlet  within,  as  is  alfo  the  piftil.  This  plant 
muft  be  placed  in  the  tan  bed  of  the  bark  (love,  othervvife 
it  will  not  thrive  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  root,  which  come  out  in  plenty  when  the  plants 
are  in  health. 

The  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fix- 
teenth  forts,  have  mild  roots,  which' are  eaten  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  all  the  hot  countries,  where  they  grow  naturally, 
alnd  fome  of  the  forts  are  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sugar  colonies,  as  efculent  plants,  their  roots  being  conftant- 
ly  eaten  ;  as  alfo  are  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  forts,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fifteenth,  which  they  eall  Indian  Kale  :  the  leaves 
of  this  are  boiled,  and  fupply  the  want  of  other  greens.  It 
is  efteemea  a  whoiefome  green  ;  and  in  thofe  countries  where 
many  of  the  common  European  vegetables  are  with  difficulty 
produced,  this  proves  a  good  fuccedanum.  The  fixteenth 
fort  has  not  been  many  years  introduced  among  them,  for  it 
came  originally  from  th zSpaniJb  Weji-bidies,  where  it  grows 
in  great  plenty.  Both  thefe  have  larger  roots  than  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  for  which  reafon  they  are  preferred  to  it. 

Ail  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  per¬ 
fons,  who  are  curious  in  collecting  exotick  plants,  for  the 
variety  of  their  leaves ;  for  their  flowers  have  very  little 
beauty,  nor  do  they  often  appear  in  this  country.  The 
plants  are  propagated  eafily  by  offsets  from  their  roots, 
which  they  put  cot  plentifully  :  thefe  mud  be  planted  in 
pots  filled,  v/ith  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed*  and 
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if  they  are  afterward  continued  in  the  bark  (love,  they  will 
make  great  progrefs,  and  their  leaves  will  be  very  large. 

The  roots  of  the  feventeenth  fort  I  received  from  India ; 
this  annually  flowers  in  May,  the  leaves  grow  near  the 
ground,  having  (hort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flower  comes  up  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root,  upon  a  (hort  foot-ftalk,  and  is  of 
a  very  deep  purple  colour,  and  fmell  almoft  like  the  flower 
of  Dragon.  It  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
bark  (love,  ctherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Sugar  ifland^. 
and  other  warm  parts  of  America,  chiefly  in  the  low  grounds  ; 
the  whole  plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  a  leaf 
or  part  of  the  dalle  is  broken,  and  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  ' 
tongue,  it  occafions  a  very  painful  fenfation,  and  occafions 
the  falivary  dufts  to  (well,  and  brings  on  a  great  defluxion 
of  faliva  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  fometimes  applied  to 
the  mouths  of  the  negroes  by  way  of  punifhment.  This  fort 
is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  ftalks  into  lengths  of  threo- 
or  four  joints,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  ;  for  if  the  wounded  part  is  not  perfe&ly  healed  over 
before  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay  v 
thefe  (hould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  being, 
careful  that  they  have  little  wet,  until  they  have  made  good 
roots  j  fome  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  (love,  anct 
others  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  in  the  bark  (love,  where, 
they  will  make  the  greateft  progrefs,  and  produce  more- 
flowers  than  the  others. 

ARUM  ^THIOPICUM.  See  Calla. 

ARUM  SCANDENS.  See  Dracontium. 

ARUNDO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plan/.  76.  The  Reed. 

The  Char  alien  are, 

It  is  of  the  grafs  tribe  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  flpikes,  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  chaff  which  opens  with  two  valves.  The  petals  cf 
the  flowers  are  bivalve,  having  a  down  at  their  bafle,  and  hath 
three  hairy  fiamina  :  in  the  center  is  Jituated  an  oblong  germen, 
with  two  Jtender  Jlyles.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong, 
pointed  feed,  with  long  down  adhering  to  its  bafe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arundo  calycilus  quin  quef oris  paniculd  l ax  a.  Pnd.  Leya.. 
66.  The  common  Marlh  Reed. 

2.  Arundo  calycibus  trifloris  •paniculd  diffufld.  Prod.Leydl 
66.  The  manured  Reed,  or  Donax  of  Dioflcorides;  this  ij> 
fometimes  called  by  gardeners  the  Ever- green  Reed. 

3.  Arundo  IndicaLaconicaverf color.  Mor.Hifl.  3.  p.  21-9; 
The  Indian  variegated  Reed  of  7 heopISraJl us. 

4.  Arundo  caule  arbor eo  foliis  acuminatis flulcatis,,  b&Ji  ro— 
tundioribus.  Another  fpecies  of  Bambu. 

5.  Arundo  caule  arboreo  foliis  utrinque  acuminatis.  Reedi 

with  a  tree-like  ftalk,  and  leaves  which  are  pointed. at  both.- 
end3.  L 

6.  Arundo  Orient alis  tenuifolia  caule  plena  ex  qua  Turcar 
calamos  parant.  Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Eaftern  R.eed  with  a  narrow 
leaf  and  a  full  ftalk,  of  which  the  Turks  made  their  writing 
pens. 

The  firft  fort  is  fo  very  common  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  large  ftanding  waters  in  divers  parts  of  England,  that  it 
is  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  of  its  culture.  This  is 
cut  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the  flema 
are  changed  brown,  for  making  hedges  in  kitchen  gardens, 
and  for  many  other  ufes. 

The  fecond  fort,  although  a  native  of  a  warm  country,  yet 
will  bear  our  cold  of  the  fevered  winters,  in  the  open 
ground  ;  it  dies  to  the  furfsce  in  autumn,  and  rifes  again 
trie  fucceeding  fpring ;  and  if  kept  fupplied  with  water  in 
dry  weather,  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  the  fame 
fummer.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  early 
in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin' to  (hoot,  and  will,  in  a 
year  or  two*,  if.  the  ground  be.  good,  make  very  large 
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ftools,  from  each  of  which  you  may  have  twenty  or  thirty 
large  canes  produced. 

The  flalks  of  this  fort  are  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  are  ufed  by  the  weavers,  as  alio  to  make  hill¬ 
ing  rods. 

The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  feconc], 
differing  therefrom  only  in  having  variegated  leaves.  This 
plant  will  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  will  it  refift  the  cold  fo 
well,  therefore  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  through  the 
winter  in  'England ;  fo  the  plants  mail  be  kept  in  pots,  and 
houfed  in  the  autumn. 

The  two  forts  of  Bambu  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  India,  who  make  moff  of  their  common  utenfils 
of  the  hems  of  thefe  canes,  which  grow  to  a  prodigious 
magnitude  in  thofe  countries. 

We  have  plants  of  the  fourth  fort  in  the  EngUJh  gardens, 
which  are  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  if  the  itoves  in 
Wfifeh'they  are  kept  were  high  enough  t*>  admit  them,  they 
would,  according  to  appearance,  rife  to  twice  that  height. 
Some  of  thefe  Hems  are  as  large  as  a  man’s  wrift,  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  big  as  walking-hicks,  and  when  dried  are  as  fit  for 
that  purpol’e,  as  thofe  which  are  imported.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fifth,  particu¬ 
larly  at  their,  bafe  ;  thefe  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the 
tea-chefts in  their  package,  and  are  fattened  together  fo  as 
to  Form  a  kind  of  mat. 

The  fifth  fort  is  more  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe ,  though  it 
is  the  moll  common  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

They  are  both  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  live  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Hove  ;  and  as  their 
roots  fpread  very  wide,  fo  they  fhould  not  be  confined  :  there¬ 
fore  to  have'  them  produce  ltrong  Items,  they  mufl  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  large  tubs,  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan  bed  in  the  bark  Hove  ;  and  as  they  naturally  grow  in 
marfihy  low  places,  fo  they  require  plenty  of  water,  efpeci- 
a'.ly  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  tubs  in  which  they  were 
planted.  When  the  tubs  decay,  the  boards  may  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  permitted  to  root  into  the  tan,  which  Will  en¬ 
courage  them  to  grow  to  a  larger  ftze ;  but  then  there  mufl 
be  care  taken  when  the  bed  is  refrefhed  with  new  tan,  to 
leave  a  fufficient  quantity  of  old  tan  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  bared,  and  the  new  tan  laid 
near  them,  when  that  heats,  it  wilt  fcorch  their  roots,  fo  that 
the  plants  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  fixth  fort  is  what  the  Turks  make  their  writing  pens 
withal ;  this  grows  in  a  valley  near  mount  Athos ,  as  alfo  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan ,  but  there  are  none  of  the 
plants  in  England.  At  prefent  this  fort  may  be  managed 
as  t|ie  Bambu. 

ARUNDO  SACCHARIFERA.  See  Saccharum. 

ASAR1NA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  171.  tab.  76.  Ballard  A- 
farum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  ofl  one  leaf,  of  the  grinning  kind ,  divided  at  the 
top  into  two  lips ,  the  upper  one  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
lower  lip  is  fightly  cut  into  three  obtufe  parts  ;  the  two  lips  join 
clofe  together ,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fnout.  It  hath  four  flamina. 
In  the  center  is  placed  a  round  germen,  which  afterward  turns 
to  a  round  hnfk,  divided  into  two  cells ,  which  are  Jull  of  round- 
ijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  As  a  rina  caule  decumbent e  foliis  oppoftis  reniformibus  cre- 
vatis.  Afarina,  or  Rock  Ground  Ivy. 

2 .  A  s  a  R I  N  A-  caule  ereClo  foliis  lanceolatis  atnplexi caulibus  pa- 
niculd  dichotomd.  Bafiard  Afarum  with  an  upright  flalk,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  which  embrace  the  flalks,  and  fpikes  of  flowers 
coming  out  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  plant,  the  branches 
extend  little  more  than  a  foot  each  way,  and  are  weak,  fo 
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that  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  they  lie  upon  the  ground  5  « 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  on  each 
fide  the  ftalk,  which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  Snap-dragon, 
but  have  a  long  tube  ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour 
at  the  top,  but  below  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  arc  ripe,  or  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  they  feldom  grow. 
The  plants  fhould  remain  where  they  are  fown,  and  require 
no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
plant  hath  upright  ltalks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  and  put  out  feveral  fide  branches  ;  the  leaves  grow 
oppofite,  and  embrace  the  flalks  at  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  Ihort  loofe  fpikes  from  thedivifions  of  the  flalks, 
which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  lefs,  and 
of  a  purple  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  for 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame 
year,  but  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  following  fpring  ;  the 
fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds. 
The  roots  feldom  laft  above  two  years,  lo  chat  youngplants 
fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

ASARUM,  Afarabacca. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  a  thick  coloured  empalement  and 
twelve  foort  flamina.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ernpalement  is  inclojed 
a  thick  germen ,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  thick  capfule  having 
fx  cells ,  containing  femoral  oval  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  AsaruM  folds  reniformibus  obtufs  binis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
442.  Common  Afarabacca. 

2.  Asarum  foliis  reniformibus  mucronatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
442.  Canada  Afarabacca. 

3 .  Asarum  foliis  cor  dal  is  obtufls  glabris  pctiolatis.  Flor.  Virg. 
162.  Virginia  Afarabacca,  with  round  Piflolcchia  leaves 
marked  like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 

The  firft  fort  hath  thick  fleftiy  roots  which  are  jointed;  the 
leaves  grow  fingly  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  arifing  immediately 
from  the  root  ;  the  flowers  grow  upon  very  fhort  foot-flalk6 
clofe  to  the  ground,  fo  are  hid  under  the  leaves.  They  have 
a  bell-fhaped  empalement,  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour, 
which  is  cut  into  three  at  the  top,  where  it  turns  backward. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  firfl,  and  Har  d  on  longer  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  point¬ 
ed  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort, 
growing  clofe  to  the  root,  but  are  fomewhat  inclining  to 
green  on  their  outfide,  in  all  other  refpects  they  agree. 

The  third  fort  hath  fmocth  blurt  heart-fhaped  leaves; 
ftanding  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  veined,  and  ipotted 
on  their  upper  furface  like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  Cyclamen  j 
the  flowers  of  this  are  fhaped  like  the  others,  but  fland  on 
longer  foot-flalks,  and  are  of  a  darker  purple  colour. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common,  and  hath  been 
found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England ,  though  but  rarely  ;  it 
delights  in  a  moift  fhady  place,  and  is  increafed  by  parting 
the  roots  in  autumn.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  Canada  fort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  endure  our 
common  winters  in  the  open  ground,  being  rarely  hurt  but 
by  great  frolis,  or  being  planted  in  a  wet  foil,  which  often 
occasions  the  roots  to  rot  in  winter.  This  is  propagated  as 
the  other-. 

The  third  fort  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  being 
feldom  injured  by  froft  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  they  feldom  thrive  well  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  border  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  fun,  in  which  fituation  they  will  fpread- 
and  increafe.  c 

ASCLEPIAS; 
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ASCLEPIAS,  Hirundinaria,  or  Swallow-wort. 

The  Cbaraflert  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  petal  of  one  leaf \  divided  into  five  oval 
parts.  In  the  center  is  fituated  five  nedar  turns  which  encom.pafs 
the  parts  of  generation  ;  the  fiamina  are  joined  in  a  truncated 
body  inclofed  by  five  fcales ,  and  are  fcarce  vifible.  It  hath  two 
oval  pointed  germen,  which  afterward  become  two  large  oblong 
fuelling  pods  ending  in  a  pointy  which  open  with  tvso  valves , 
which  are  filled  with  comp  refled  feeds ,  lying  over  each  other  like 
tiles  on  a  houfe,  and  are  crowned  vsith  a  foft  down. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Asclepias  folds  ovatis  acuminatis  caide  credo  umbellulis 
prcliferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  zi 6.  Common  Swallow-wort  with 
a  white  flower. 

2.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  acutis  caule  fuperne  fubvolu- 
bili.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  216.  Swallow-wort  with  a  black  flower. 

3.  Asclepias  folds  ovatis  acutis  caule  infirmo,  umbeliis  fim- 
plicibus.  Narrow-leaved  Swallow-wort  with  a  yellow  flower. 

4.  Asclepias  folds  revolutis  linearibus  verticillatis  caule 
eredo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  217.  Upright  Dogfbane  of  Maryland,  with 
narrow  Toadflax  leaves  and  flowers  growing  in  an  umbel. 

5.  Asclepias  folds  ovalilus J'ubtus  tomentofis  caide Jimplicif- 
fimo  umkelhs  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214.  Greater  upright 
Syrian  Dogfbane. 

6.  Asclepias  folds  ovatis  fubtus  pilofiufcidis  caule  Jimplici 
umbeliis  nedariifque  eredis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214.  Dogfbane 
with  fine  purple  flowers  and  upright  horns. 

7.  Asclepias  folds  ovatis  jubtus  villofis  caule fimplici  um- 
hrllis  eredis  neSiariis  refupinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  214.  Upright 
Dogfbane  of  New  York,  u'ith  leaves  lefs  hoary,  and  a  worn- 
out  palifh  purple  coloured  flower. 

8.  Asclepias  folds  ovatis  rugofis  nudis  caule  fimplici  um¬ 
beliis  fubfeflilibus  pedicellis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  The  old 
American  Dogfbane  called  Wifank. 

9.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  caule  fuperne  divifo  umbeliis 
terminalibus  congefiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  215.  Smaller  upright 
Dogibane  of  Canada. 

10.  Asclepias  folds  villofis  caule  decumbcnte.  Lin.Sp.Pl. 
216.  Hairy  Orange- coloured  Dogfbane  of  Carolina. 

11.  Asclepias  folds  al terms  lanceolatis  caide  divaricato  pi- 
lofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  217.  Hairy  New  England  Dogfbane  with  a 
tuberoie  root,  and  an  Orange-coloured  flower,  commonly 
called  Orange  Apocynum. 

12.  Asclepias  folds  line  ari -lanceolatis  glabris  caule  fruti- 
cofo  umbeliis  lateralibus.  Upright  African  Dogfbane  with  a 
hairy  fruit,  and  a  narrow,  fmooth,  Willow  leaf. 

13.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  glabris  umbeliis  fimplicibus 
lateralibus  caule  frudcofo.  Upright  African  Dogfbane  with  a 
broad,  fmooth,  Willow  leaf. 

14.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  villofis  acutis  umbeliis  fim¬ 
plicibus  eredis  caide  firuticofo.  Upright  African  Dogfbane  with 
hairy  fruit,  and  a  broad  hairy  Willow  leaf  and  hairy  fruit. 

15.  Asclepias  caule  eredo  firuticofo,  folds fubrotundis  am- 
plexicaidibus,  umbeliis  congefiis.  Upright  fhrubby  Dogfbane 
with  aroundilh  fea-green  leaf. 

16.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  glabris  caule  fimplici  um- 
lellis  eredis  lateralibus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  215.  American 
Dogfbane  with  longer  Almond  leaves. 

1  7.  Asclepias  folds  lanceolatis  pet  iolatis  glabris  caule  fim- 
plici  umbeliis  eredis  folitariis.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  215.  Dogfbane  with 
a  fibrous  root,  and  fcarlet  petals  with  SafFron-coloured  horns, 
called  Bafiard  Ipecacuana. 

18.  Asclepias  folds  amplexicaulibus  oblongo-ovalilus .  Flor. 
Zeyl.  11  2.  Greater  upright  broad-leaved  Indian  Dogfbane, 
and  the  Beid  el  oflar.  Alp.  JEgypt.  85. 

19.  Asclepias  folds  ovatodanceolatis  glabris  caule  fim¬ 
plici  umbeliis  ereciis  terminalibus .  Upright  Dogfbane  with 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  and  white  flowers  growing  in  an 
umbel. 


The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  Swallow-wort  of  the  (hops.' 
This  is  called  Vincetoxicum  and  Hirundinaria,  in  Englijo 
Swallow-wort,  or  tame  Poifon,  fiom  its  fuppofed  virtue,  be¬ 
ing  accounted  a  mighty  counter  poifon.  The  root  is  the 
only  part  which  is  uled,  which  is  compofed  of  many  flrong 
fibres,  connected  at  the  top,  like  thole  of  Alparagus,  from 
which  arile  many  (talks,  in  number  proportional  to  the  fi7,e 
of  the  roots  ;  which  grow  two  feet  high,  and  are  very  flen- 
der  at  the  top  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs. 
The  flowers  are  white,  growing  in  umbels  near  the  top  of 
the  flalk,  from  which  are  fenc  out  fmaller  umbels.  After 
the  flower  is  pait,  the  two  germen  become  two  long  point¬ 
ed  pods,  inclofing  many  coinprefied  feeds,  which  are  crown¬ 
ed  with  aloft  white  down.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  fecond  fort  agrees  with  the  firfl,  in  the  fhape  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  but  the  flaiks  extend  to  a  greater 
length,  and  toward  their  upper  part  twill  round  any  flicks,  or 
other  plants  near  it,  and  the  flowers  of  this  are  black. 

The  third  differs  from  both  the  other  in  the  narrownefs  of 
its  leaves,  and  weaknefs  of  its  italics  ;  the  umbels  of  flowers 
are  Angle,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  broader  leaves,  which  may  have  come  from  the 
feeds  of  this. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  efpecially  the  firfl  fort,  which  feldom  produces  feeds 
in  England.  The  belt  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their 
flaiks  begin  to  decay.  They  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer 
together  than  three  feet,  for  the  fibres  of  their  roots  extend, 
to  a  confiderable  didance.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  fa 
will  thrive  in  any  fltuation,  but  love  a  dry  foil. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
rifes  with  (lender  upright  flaiks,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  growing  in  whorles :  at  the  top  of  the 
flaiks  grow  umbels  of  final!,  white,  ftarry  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England, 
fo  are  only  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  ihould 
be  done  in  the  fpring  before  they  put  out  new  fhoots. 

The  fifth  fort  creeps  greatly  at  the  root;  this  fends  up 
ftrong  ftems  upward  of  five  feet  high,  which  have  thick  oval 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fides.  To¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  (talks  the  umbels  of  flowers  come  out 
on  the  fide  ;  thefe  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  fmelling 
fweet,  and  Rod  downward  ;  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  pods,  filled  with  flat  feed's,  crowned  by  a  long 
foft  down.  This  propagates  fait  enough  by  its  creeping 
root,  and  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fltuation.  It  may  be 
tranfplanted  any  time  after  the  flaiks  decay,  and  before  the 
roots  (hoot  in  the  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  fe- 
veral  upright  flaiks  in  the  fpring,  about  two  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  leaves  growing  oppofite  ;  at  the  top  of  the 
flaiks  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  produced,  which  arc  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  making  a  pretty  appearance,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England ;  this  muft  be  treated  as 
the  fourth  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  Angle  flaiks,  near 
thiee  feet  high,  which  have  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  erect  umbels  at  the  toe,  and  the  r.ecta- 
riums  arc  declining.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  propagates  fait 
by  its  creeping  roots,  but  never  produces  feeds  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  refembles  the  feventh,  but  the  leaves  are 
rough,  and  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  more  compact,  and 
come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  (talk  ;  thefe  are  cf  an  herbace¬ 
ous  colour  :  it  is  propagated  by  roots  as  the  former  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  came  firfl  from  Canada,  but  hath  fince  been 
found  growing  naturally  in  feveral  other  parts  cf  America.  It 
°  H  hath 
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hath  a  perennial  roct,  which  puts  out  feveral  upright  Salks 
about  two  feet  high,  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves  placed  by 
pairs ;  at  the  top  are  produced  clofe  umbels  of  purple  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  do  not 
jncreafe  very  faff,  fo  that  it  is  not  very  plenty  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad,  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  dry  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  is  a  native  of  N'mtb  America ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  abroad  in  England,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  in  a  dry  foil.  This  hath  declining  llalks, 
which  are  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  and  hairy  ;  the  leaves 
are  narrow,  hairy,  and  placed  oppofite;  the  umbels  grow 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  com  pad,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  Orange  colour.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  to  bring  up 
the  plants.  When  they  are  of  a  proper  ftrength  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  border  a  foot  ai'under,  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  but  they 
mu  ft  have  very  little  water  given  them,  for  they  are  milky 
plants,  which  rot  with  much  wet.  When  their  llalks  decay 
in  autumn,  feme  rotten  tan  fhould  be  laid  over  the  ground 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  fpring 
before  the  plants  put  out  new  fhoots.  The  fecond  fpring 
the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
the  roots  will  then  be  llrong  enough  to  flower  in  fummer, 
and  will  laft  feveral  years,  efpecially  if  they  are  covered  with 
tan  to  keep  out  the  froft  in  winter,  but  they  Ihould  not  be 
afterward  removed  ;  for  when  the  roots  are  large,  they  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries,  and 
is  much  like  the  former,  but  differs  in  having  upright  ftalks, 
and  the  leaves  growing  alternate.  The  roots  of  this  grow 
to  a  large  fize,  fo  will  not  bear  tranfplanting.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  manner  di- 
redled  for  the  former.  Thcfe  flower  the  latter  end  of  July, 
and  in  Augufi.  Neither  of  thefe  plants  will  live  long  in  pots, 
for  which  reafon  I  have  recommended  their  being  planted  in 
the  full  ground  ;  but  they  Ihould  have  a  warm  fituation. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  forts  grow  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thefe  rife  with  upright 
fhrubBy  ftems  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  branches.  The  flowers  of  all  the  forts  are 
white,  and  grow  loofely  on  the  umbel  ;  thefe  are  frequently 
fucceelied  by  fhort,  thick,  fvvelling  pods,  ending  in  a  point, 
which  are  thick  fet  with  hairs,  and  arc  filled  with  comprefled 
feeds,  crowned  with  a  fofc  down. 

The  thirteenth  fort  differs  from  the  twelfth,  in  having 
much  broader  leaves,  which  are  of  a  darker  green  ;  the 
umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  grow  upon  fhorter  foot-ftalks, 
and  the  Angle  flowers  are  larger. 

The  fourteenth  fort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the 
former,  and  the  branches  grow  at  a  much  greater  diftance  ; 
the  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  are  covered  on  both  fides  with 
ihort  hairs. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
April  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  wi’h  light  earth,  and  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  exotick  plants  in  afheltered  fituation  ;  in  OAober 
they  rauft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  during  the 
winter  fhould  have  but  little  water,  for  as  they  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  much  wet  will  rot  them. 

Thefe  three  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  July  or  Augufi,  in  a  fhady  border,  will 
foon  take  root,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
pots,  and  managed  as  the  feedling  plants.  The  thirteenth 
fort  has  lived  ia  the  open  air  in  mild  winters  in  the  Chel- 
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fea  garden,  but  in  cold  winters  they  are  conftantly  de- 

ftroyed. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  ieven  feet,  dividing  toward  the  top 
into  three  or  four  branches,  with  ftifr  roundifli  leaves,  which 
clofely  embrace  them.  Toward  the  upper  part,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  their  fides,  growing  in  fhort  compact 
umbels.  They  are  cf  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  make  but 
little  appearance  ;  they  come  out  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
winter.  7’his  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  former  forts. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  -This  rifes  with  Angle  ftalks  near  two  ft*et  high, 
which  are  garnished  with  fmoioth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  point;  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  umbels  of 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  white,  and  ftand  eredt ;  and  are  fuccceded  by  oblong 
pointed  pods,  filled  with  comprefled  feeds,  crowned  with 
foft  down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  October. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
conftantly  remain  in  the  flove,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not 
thrive  here. 

The  fixteenth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  the  roots  of  which  have  been  fent  to  England  for 
Ipecacunna.  There  have  been  many  accounts  of  the  bad 
eft-efts  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots,  as  alfo  of  the  poifonous 
quality  of  the  plant,  fo  that  the  publick  fhould  be  caution¬ 
ed  not  to  make  ufe  of  it,  and  alfo  to  be  careful  not  to  let 
the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  mix  with  any  thing  which  is 
taken  inwardly. 

The  plant  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  upright  ftems, 
and  fmooth  oblong  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  toward  the  top 
of  the  branches,  the  umbels  of  flowers  come  out,  which  ftand 
eredl ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  i'carlet  colour  ;  and 
the  horny  nectariums  in  the  middle  are  of  a  bright  Saffron 
colour,  which  make  a  pretty  appearance  ;  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  from 
June  to  Oftober.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper 
pods  filled  with  feeds  crowned  by  a  fofc  down,  which  ripen 
late  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  is  before  directed  for  the  former  fort  ;  the 
roots  of  this  fort  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years,  but 
after  the  fecond  year,  the  plants  grow  naked,  and  do  not 
produce  fo  many  flowers  as  the  young  plants. 

The  feventeenth  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftems,  fix  or  feveit 
feet  high,  with  thick  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  of  a  ftar  figure,  having  five  pcint3 ; 
the  pods  of  this  fort  are  very  large,  in  fhape  like  an  ox’s  te- 
fticles,  and  are  filled  with  flat  feeds  lying  over  each  other, 
like  tiles  on  a  houfe. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  preferved  conftantly  in 
the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  former 
forts,  and  fhould  have  very  little  wet,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 

The  eighteenth  fort  approaches  near  to  the  fifteenth, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves,  being  broader,  and  the 
umbels  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  fifteenth  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  tender,  fo  muft  be  managed  as  the  fifteenth  fort.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  Augufi,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  O&ober. 

The  nineteenth  fort  I  received  from  Carthagena ;  this  hath 
climbing  ftalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
plants,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with 
fpear-fhaped  hairy  leaves,  growing  oppofite  upon  very  fhort 
foot-ftalks ;  the  umbels  of  flowers,  comeout  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  very  compact,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  fulphur  colour* 
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This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft:  be  conftantly  preferved  in 
the  hove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for  the 
former  forts. 

ASCYRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737.  St.  Peterfwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

*. The  foxier  hath  four  oval  petals,  the  two  cuter  are  large  and 
placed  oppofite ,  the  two  inner  are  fmall.  In  the  center  is  fit  stated 
an  oblong  germen,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  brifly  flamina, 
• which  are  reduced  at  their  bafe  to  four  bodies.  The  germen  after - 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed feed-veffel ,  filed  with  fmall  round 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ascyrum  foliis  cm  at  is  caule  tereti  panicula  dichotoma. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  787.  Baftard  St.  Johnfwort  of  Maryland ,  with 
fin  nil  yellow  flowers  called  St.  Andrew's  Crofs. 

2.  Ascyrum  foliis  hirfutis  caule firiCto.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  788. 
Shrubby  hairy  St.  Johnfwort  of  Virginia. 

3.  Ascyrum  foliis  ovatis  caule  comprejfo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
788.  Upright  Ihrubby  Baftard  St.  Johnfwort  with  a  yellow 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  ftalks  feldom  rife  more 
than  fix  inches  high  ;  thefe  have  fmall  oval  leaves,  placed 
by  pairs  ;  the  Italics  are  flender,  and  divide  into  two  toward 
the  top.  From  between  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  the 
loofe  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced,  which  are  yellow,  but 
very  fmall,  fo  make  no  appearance  ;  therefore  the  plant  is 
fcarce  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardeps,  but  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  its  branches  ;  it  loves  a  moift  foil, 
and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  up¬ 
right  ftalks,  and  hairy  oblong  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  the  fhape  and 
colour  with  common  St.  Johnfwort,  but  have  only  four 
leaves.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  the  ftalks  decay 
every  autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  decay,  and  ihould  be  planted  in 
a  loamy  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina.  This 
plant  rifes  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  with  flat  ftalks,  which 
are  garni (hed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves  growing  oppofite ; 
the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  three  or  four  yellow  flowers, 
growing  clofe  together,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  St.  Johnfwort,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
hollow.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  made  of  the 
young  fhoots  in  May  ;  which,  if  planted  in  pots,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  will  take  root  in  five  or 
fix  Weeks,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  beauty,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated 
but  in  botanick  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

ASCYRUM  BALEARICUM.  ) 

ASCYRUM  MAGNO  FLORE.  ySee  Hypericum. 
ASCYRUM  VULGARE.  ) 

ASH  TREE.  See  Fraxinus. 

ASPALATHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  767.  African  Broom. 

The  Characters  are, 

The-fower  is  of  the  buiterfy  kind.  The  fandard is  hairy ,  com- 
pref  ed ,  and  blunt  pointed ;  the  wings  are  blunt ,  moon-Jhaped,  and 
fpread  open,  and  are  fforicr  than  the  fandard ;  the  keel  is  bifd, 
and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  wings.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  an 
oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  oblong  pod,  in - 
clofing  one  or  two,  kidney -Jbaped feeds. 

The  Species  arc, 

1.  Aspalathus  foliis  confertis fubulatis  mucronatis  hifpidis 
foribus  capita/is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7 1 1 .  Yellow  African  Broom, 
with  hairy  flowers  colle&cd  in  woolly  heads,  and  prickly 
Afparagus  leaves  which  are  hairy. 

2.  Aspalathus  foliis  quinatis ffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  71 2. 
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Indian  Ihrubby  Trefoil,  with  Angle  red  flowers,  an  oblong 
foot-flalk,  and  a  fmall  pod. 

3.  Aspalathus  foliis  trinis  linearibus  ftriceis  fiipulis  fni- 
plicibus  mucronatis  foribus  Jparfs  tomentefis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  713. 
Narrow-leaved  African  filvery  Cytifus,  with  a  filky  down 
and  flowers  in  a  fpike  like  a  hare’s  foot. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  firft  is  a  low  fnrub  growing  about  three  feet  high,  with 
flender  branches,  having  many  trifoliate  leaves  growing  in 
clufters  ;  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come  out, 
which  are  yellow,  colledled  in  woolly  heads ;  thefe  are  rare¬ 
ly  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  country  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally  ;  it  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive  :  if  this  happens  in  the  autumn, 
the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  an  old  tan  bed  whofe  heat 
is  fpent,  where  they  may  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  Ihould 
be  removed  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants.  But  wheti  the  feeds  arrive  in  the  fpring,  the 
pots  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown  fhould  be  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  Thofe  feeds  which  are  lown  in 
the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  year;  therefore  in  the 
autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  put  into  an  old  tan  bed,  as  was 
directed  for  thofe  fown  in  autumn,  and  afterward  put  on  a 
hot- bed  the  following  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
and  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  eacii 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  to  encourage  their  rooting 
again  ;  and  fo  foon  as  they  are  eftablilhed  in  the  pots,  they 
fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  fummer,  placing  them  in  a  fheitered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  carried  into  the  greea-houfe,  and  in  winter  ihould 
have  but  little  water. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  about  five  feet  high,  with  flender 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  growing  by  five3 
clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  upon  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  colour.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  as  the  former,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  third  fort  rifes  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  dividing  into  flender  branches,  with  filky  white  leaves, 
coming  out  by  threes  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  downy,  and 
grow  thinly  on  the  branches.  This  is  propagated  as  the  two 
former,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed 
for  the  firft  fort.  It  flowers  late  in  the  fummer.  *• 

ASPARAGUS,  Afparagus,  Sparagus,  or  Sperage ;  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  Sparrowgrafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  is  naked,  having  no  empalement,  and  is  of  the  bell - 
floaped  kind  fpread  open  and  reflexed  at  the  top.  Thefe  are  male 
and  hermaphrodite ,  fometimes  in  different  plants ,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  fame  falls .  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  ger¬ 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry  having  three  cells ; 
in  each  of  them  is  lodged  one  or  two  feeds.  The  male  fowers 
have  fix  flamina,  but  no  germen  or  flyle,  nor  are  fucceeded  by 
any  berries. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Asparagus  caule  herlcceo  ereCt 0,  foliis  Jetaceis,  fipulis 
paribus.  Flor.  Suec.  272.  Garden  Afparagus. 

2.  Asparagus  caule  inermi  herbaceo  foliis  tore  films  longio - 
ribus  fafciculatis.  Maritime  Afparagus  with  a  thicker  leaf. 

3.  Asparagus  foliis  aciformibus  pungentibus  caule  fruti - 
cofo  inermi.  Sauv.  Monf.  45.  Afparagus  with  fhnrp  pointed 
leaves. 

4.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis fexuofs  foliis  brevio- 
ribus fafciculatis.  Prickly  Afparagus  with  horrid  fpines. 

5.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  rtfexis  retrofradif 
que,  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  313-  Narrow  leaved  Afri¬ 
can  Afparagus  with  flender  twigs,  and  many  leaves  growing 
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from  a  point  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  tree,  and  fpread  in 
form  of  a  liar. 

6.  Asparagus  aphyllus  fpinis  fafciculatis  in<rqucdibus  diver  - 
gentibus.  Horf.  Cliff.  122.  Another  prickly  Afparagus,  with 
three  or  four  fpines  riling  from  the  fame  point. 

7.  Asparagus  caule  itiertni  ramis  declinatis folds fctaceis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  7.9.  Afparagus  with  a  fmooth  ftalk,  declining 
branches,  and  briftly  leaves. 

8.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  caule  ereBofoliis fafcicula¬ 
tis,  ramis flfjrmibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  313.  Afparagus  with 
jingle  fpines,  an  upright  ftalk,  leaves  growing  in  clufters, 
and  very  {lender  branches. 

9.  Asparagus  fpinis  laleralibus  terminalibufque,  ramis  ag- 
gregatis  folds  fafciculatis .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  314.  Afparagus  with 
fpines  growing  on  the  ftdes  and  ends  of  the  branches,  which 
are  in  bunches,  and  leaves  coming  out  in  clufters. 

10.  Asparagus  folds  folitariis  linear i  lanceolatis  caule  fexu- 
ofo  aculeis  recurvis.  Flor.  Zcyl.  1  24.  The  great  prickly  Afpa¬ 
ragus  of  Ceylon,  with  bufhy  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Afparagus,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  may  have  probably  been 
brought  by  culture  to  the  perfection  it  now  is,  from  the  wild 
fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  fens  of  Lvncolnjbire,  where 
the  (hoots  are  no  larger  than  ftraws  ;  but  if  fo,  it  mull  have 
been  from  very  long  culture  and  good  management ;  for  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  procured  fome  feeds  of  the  wild  fort, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  care,  in  very  rich  ground, 
yet  could  not  bring  the  roots  to  produce  (hoots  more  than 
half  the  fize  of  the  garden  kind,  which  grew  on  the  fame 
ground  ;  but  he  always  found  the  wild  fort  came  up  a  week 
or  ten  days  earlier  in  the  fpring,  and  the  (hoots  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  fvvect. 

This  Afparagus  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  procuring 
cf  which,  these  fhould  be  particular  care  to  get  it  from  a 
jerfon  of  (kill,  who  may  be  depended  upon  for  his  choice 
of  the  (hoots,  and  integrity  in  fupplying  with  the  bed  feeds. 
But  where  a  perfon  is  in  pofleftion  of  fome  good  beds  of  Af¬ 
paragus,  it  is  much  the  bed  way  to  fave  ithimfelf ;  in  order 
to  which,  a  fufficient  number  of  the  faireft  buds  (hould  be 
marked  early  in  the  fpring,  and  permitted  to  run  up  for 
feeds ;  becaufe  thofe  which  run  up  after  the  feafon  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  Afparagus  is  over,  are  generally  fo  backward,  as 
r.ot  to  ripen  the  feeds  unlefs  the  fummer  is  warm,  and  the 
autumn  very  favourable.  In  the  choice  of  the  buds  to  be 
left  for  feeds,  there  muft  great  regard  be  had  to  their  fize 
and  roundnefs,  never  leaving  any  that  are  inclinable  to  be 
flat,  or  that  fo  on  grow  open  headed,  always  choofing  the 
roundeft,  and  fuch  as  have  the  clofeft  tops.  But  as  feveral 
of  thefe  produce  only  male  flowers  which  are  barren,  fo  a 
greater  number  of  buds  fhould  be  left,  than  might  be  ne- 
ceflary,  if  there  could  be  a  certainty  of  their  being  all  fruit¬ 
ful,  but  this  never  happens.  When  the  buds  are  left,  it  will 
be  proper  to  thruft  a  flake  down  by  each,  but  there  muft  be 
care  had  in  the  doing  of  this,  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the 
root.  Thefe  flakes  will  rot  only  ferve  as  marks  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  the  others  when  they  are  all  run  up,  but  alfo  to 
fallen  the  (hoots  to,  when  they  are  advanced  in  height,  and 
put  out  lateral  branches  ;  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
wind,  which  frequently  happens  where  this  is  not  obferved; 
before  the  other  (hoots  are  permitted  to  run  up,  after  which 
there  is  little  danger  of  it,  becaufe  they  will  then  be  fereen- 
ed  by  the  other  ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of  September  the 
berries  will  be  fully  ripe,  when  the  ftalks  (hould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  berries  ftripped  in  a  tub,  in  which  they  may  remain 
three  weeks  or  a  month  to  fweat,  by  which  means  the  outer 
hufes  will  be  rotten  ;  then  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and  with 
your  hands  break  all  the  hulks  by  fqueezing  them  between 
your  hands.  Thefe  hulks  will  all  fvvim  upon  the  water,  but 
the  feeds  will  fink  to  the  bottom  j  fo  that  by  pouring  off  the 
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water  gently,  the  hoiks  will  be  carried  along  with  It ;  and 
by  putting  Ire  dr  water  two  or  three  times,  and  ftirring  yout* 
feed  about,  you  will  make  it  entirely  clean  :  then  fpread 
your  feed  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  and 
air  in  dry  weather,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  when  you  may 
put  it  into  a  bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  place  til!  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February ;  at  which  time  you  muft  prepare  a  bed 
of  good  rich  earth  made  very  level,  whereon  you  muft  fow 
your  feeds  (but  not  too  thick,  which  will  caufeyour  plants 
to  be  fmall) ;  then  tread  the  bed  all  over  to  bury  your  feed 
in  the  ground,  and  rake  it  over  fmooth. 

In  the  following  fummer,  keep  it  diligently  cleared  from 
weeds,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  ftrength  of  your  plants  ; 
and  toward  the  latter  end  of  Oftober ,  when  the  haulm  is 
quite  withered,  you  may  fpread  a  little  rotten  dung  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  about  an  inch  thick,  which  will  pre- 
ferve  the  young  buds  from  being  hurt  with  the  frofts,  &c. 

The  fpring  following,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
for  good  (for  I  would  never  choofe  plants  of  more  than  one 
year’s  growth,  having  very  often  experienced  them  to  take 
much  better  than  older,  and  to  produce  finer  roots) :  you 
muft  therefore  prepare  your  ground  by  trenching  it  well, 
burying  therein  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  trench,  that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  fix  inches  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  then  level  your  whole  plot  very 
exactly,  taking  out  all  large  Hones  :  but  this  fhould  not  be 
done  long  before  you  intend  to  plant  your  Afparagus,  in 
which  you  muft  be  governed  according  to  the  nature  of  your 
foil  or  the  feafon  ;  for  if  your  foil  is  dry  and  the  feafon  for¬ 
ward,  you  may  plant  toward  the  end  of  March  ;  but  in  a 
very  wet  foil,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  middle  of  Jpril, 
which  is  about  the  feafon  that  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
(hoot.  I  know  many  people  have  advifed  the  planting  of 
Afparagus  at  Michaelmas ,  but  this  I  have  experienced  to  be 
very  wrong ;  for  in  two  different  years  I  was  obliged  to  tranf- 
plant  large  quantities  at  that  feafon,  but  I  had  better  have 
thrown  away  the  plants,  for  upon  examination  in  the  fpring, 
I  found  mod  of  the  roots  were  grown  mouldy,  and  decaying  ; 
and  I  am  fure,  not  one  in  five  of  them  fucceeded,  and  thofe 
which  did  were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  worth  their  Handing. 

The  feafon  being  now  come  for  planting,  you  muft  with 
a  narrow  pronged  dung-fork,  carefully  fork  up  your  roots, 
lhaking  them  out  of  the  earth,  and  feparating  them  from 
each  other;  obferving  to  lay  their  heads  even,  for  the  more 
convenient  planting  them,  which  muft  be  performed  in  this 
manner  : 

Your  plot  of  ground  being  levelled,  you  muft  begin  at  one 
fide  thereof,  ranging  aline  very  tight  crofs  the  piece;  by 
which  you  muft  throw  out  a  trench  exactly  ftrait,  and  about 
fix  inches  deep,  fo  as  not  to  turn  up  the  dung,  into  which 
you  muft  lay  your  roots,  fpreading  them  with  your  fingers, 
and  placing  them  upright  againft  the  back  of  the  trench,  that 
the  buds  may  (land  forward,  and  be  about  two  inches  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  at  twelve  inches  diftancefrom 
each  other;  then,  with  a  rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench 
again,  laying  it  very  level,  which  will  preferve  the  roots  in 
their  right  pofition ;  then  remove  your  line  a  foot  farther 
back,  and  make  another  trench  in  the  like  manner,  laying 
therein  your  plants  as  before  direfled,  and  continuing  the 
fame  diltance  row  from  row  ;  only  obferving  between  every 
four  rows,  to  leave  a  diftance  of  two  feet  and  an  half,  for  an 
alley  to  go  between  the  beds  to  cut  the  Afparagus, 

Your  plot  of  ground  being  finifhed  and  levelled,  you  may 
fow  thereon  a  (mall  crop  of  Onions,  which  will  not  hurt 
your  Afparagus,  and  tread  in  your  feeds,  raking  your 
ground  level. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  the  feeds  of  Afparagus 
in  the  place  where  the  roots  are  to  remain,  which  is  a  very 
good  method,  if  it  is  performed  with  care.  The  way  is 
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fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in  planting  of  the  young  plants} ; 
then  with  a  dibble  make  holes  at  a  foot  diftance,  into  each 
of  which  you  mull  drop  two  feeds,  for  fear  one  lhouid  mif- 
carry ;  thefe  holes  lhouid  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep  ;  then  cover  the  feeds,  by  firiking  the  earth  in  upon  it, 
and  go  en  removing  the  line  a  foot  bad:  for  another  row  ; 
and  after  four  rows  are  finished,  leave  a  fpace  f or  an  alley 
between  the  beds,  if  it  is  defigned  to  Hand  for  the  natural 
feafon  of  cutting  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot- beds, 
there  may  be  fix  rows  planted  in  each  bed,  and  the  d  ilia  nee 
in  the  rows  need  not  be  n  ore  than  nine  inches.  This  lhouid 
be  performed  by  the  middle  of  February,  becaufe  the  feeds 
lie  long  in  the  ground  ;  but  if  Onions  are  intended  to  be 
fown  upon  the  ground,  that  may  be  performed  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  provided  the  ground  is  not  ftirred  fo 
deep  as  to  dillurb  the  Afparagus  feeds,  in  raking  the  Onion 
feed  into  the  ground. 

As  the  roots  of  Afparagus  always  fend  forth  many  long 
fibres  which  run  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  when  the  feeds 
are  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  thefe  roots  will  not  be 
broken  or  injured,  as  thofe  mull  be  which  arc  tranfplanted  ; 
therefore  they  will  Ihoot  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  make 
much  greater  progrefs,  and  the  fibres  will  pulh  out  on  every 
fide,  which  will  caufe  the  crown  of  tlie  root  to  be  in  the 
center  ;  whereas  in  tranfplancing,  the  roots  are  made  flat 
again!!  the  fide  of  the  trench. 

When  your  Afparagus  is  come  up,  and  the  Onions  have 
railed  their  feed  leaves  upright  (which  will  be  in  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  after  planting),  you  mull  with  a  fmall  hoe  cut 
tip  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  your  crop  of  Onions  where  they 
may  have  come  up  in  bunches  :  but  this  mull  be  done  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  die  as  fall  as 
they  are  cut  up,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  young  Ihoots 
of  Afparagus,  as  alfo  to  cut  up  the  Onions  which  grow  near 
the  Ihoots.  This  work  mult  be  repeated  about  three  times, 
which,  if  well  done,  and  the  feafon  not  too  wet,  will  keep 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds  until  the  Onions  are  fit  to  be 
pulled  up,  which  is  commonly  in  Augujl ,  and  is  known  when 
their  greens  fall  down  and  begin  to  wither.  When  you  have 
drawn  ofF  your  Onions,  you  mull  clean  your  ground  well 
from  weeds,  which  will  keep  it  clean  till  you  earth  the  beds ; 
which  mull  be  done  in  October ,  when  the  haulm  begins  to 
decay  ;  for  if  you  cut  oft  the  haulm  while  green,  the  roots 
will  Ihoot  frefh  again,  which  will  greatly  weaken  them. 
This  young  haulm  lhouid  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  leaving 
the  Hems  two  or  three  inches  above  ground,  which  will  be 
a  guide  for  you  to  dillinguilh  the  beds  from  the  aileys  ;  then 
with  a  hoe  clear  off  the  weeds  into  the  alleys,  and  dig  up 
the  alleys,  burying  the  weeds  in  the  bottom,  and  throw  the 
earth  upon  the  beds,  fo  that  the  beds  may  be  about  five 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  alleys  :  then  you  may  plant 
a  row  of  Coleworts  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  but  do  not 
fovv  or  plant  any  thing  upon  the  beds,  which  would  greatly 
weaken  your  roots ;  nor  would  I  ever  advife  the  planting  of 
Beans  in  the  alleys  (as  is  the  practice  of  many)  for  it 
greatly  damages  the  two  outfide  rows  of  Afparagus.  In  this 
manner  it  mult  remain  till  fpring,  when  you  mult  hoe  over 
the  beds  to  deltroy  all  young  weeds  ;  then  rake  them  fmooth, 
and  ooferve  all  the  fucceeding  Cummer  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  and  in  October  dig  up  the  alleys  again,  as  was 
before  directed,  earthing  the  beds,  &c. 

The  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  you  may  begin  to  cut 
fome  of  your  Afparagus,  though  it  will  be  much  better  to 
Ray  until  the  third;  therefore  now  you  mull  fork  up  your 
beds  with  a  flat  pronged  fork,  mads  on  purpofe,  which  is 
commonly  called  an  Afparagus  fork  :  this  mull  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  Ihoot  in  the  fpring,  and  with  care,  left  you 
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fork  too  deep,  and  bruife  the  head  of  the  root ;  then  rake 
the  beds  over  fmooth,  juft  before  the  buds  appear  above 
ground,  which  will  dellroy  all  young  weeds,  and  keep  your 
beds  clean  much  longer  than  if  left  unraked,  or  done  lo  loon 
as  forked  ;  and  when  your  buds  appear  about  four  or  five 
inches  above  ground,  you  may  then  cut  them,  but  it  lhouid 
be  done  fparingly,  only  taking  the  large  buds,  and  fuller¬ 
ing  the  fmall  to  run  up  to  llrengthcn  the  root:. ;  for  the  more 
you  cut,  the  greater  will  be  the  increafs  of  buds,  but  they 
will  be  fmaller  and  the  roots  fooner  decay.  When  you  cut 
a  bud,  you  mull  open  the  ground  with  your  knife  (which 
lhouid  be  very  narrow  and  long  in  .the  blade,  and  filled  with 
teeth  like  a  faw)  to  fee  whether  any  more  young  buds  are 
coming  up  clofe  by  it,  which  might  be  either  broken  or 
bruifed  in  cutting  the  other,  then  with  your  knife  faw  it  oil' 
about  three  inches  under  ground.  This  may  appear  a  very 
troublelbme  affair  to  people  unacquainted  with  the  pradlical 
part,  but  thofe  who  are  employed  in  cutting  Afparagus,  will 
perform  a  great  deal  of  this  work  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  but  care 
in  doing  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obferved  by  all  who 
cut  Afparagus. 

The  manner  of  dreflingyour  Afparagus  beds  is  every  year 
the  fame  as  directed  for  the  fecond,  viz.  clearing  them  from 
weeds,  digging  the  alleys  in  October,  and  forking  the  beds 
toward  the  end  of  March ,  &c.  only  obferve  every  other  year 
to  lay  fome  rotten  dung  (from  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  bed) 
all  over  your  beds,  burying  fome  in  the  alleys  alfo,  at  the 
time  for  digging  them  up.  This  will  preferve  the  ground 
in  heart  to  maintain  your  roots  in  vigour,  and  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  a  plot  of  good  Afparagus  may  be  continued  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  cutting,  and  will  produce  good  buds, 
efpecially  if  it  is  not  cut  too  long  each  feafon  ;  for  when  it 
is  not  left  to  run  up  pretty  early  in  June ,  the  roots  will  be 
greatly  weakened,  fo  the  buds  will  be  fmaller  :  therefore, 
in  thofe  families  where  Afparagus  is  required  late  in  the  fea¬ 
fon,  a  few  beds  lhouid  be  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  which, 
will  be  much  better  than  to  injure  the  whole  plantation,  by- 
cutting  it  too  long. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  common  error  that  has 
long  prevailed  with  mod  people,  which  is,  that  of  not  dung¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  Afparagus,  believing  that  the  dung  com¬ 
municates  a  ftrong  rank  talle  to  the  Afparagus ;  which  is  a. 
great  miftake,  for  the  fweeteft  Afparagus  is  that  which 
grows  upon  the  richeft  ground,  and  poor  ground  occafions 
that  rank  talle,  fo  often  complained  of ;  the  fweetnefs  of 
Afparagus  being  occafioned  by  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth  ; 
which  is  always  proportionable  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  and  the  warmth  of  the  feafons  :  but  in  order  to 
prove  this,  I  planted  two  beds  of  Afparagus,  upon  ground 
which  had  dung  laid  a  foot  thick ;  and  thefe  beds  -were  every 
year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the  Afparagus  produced 
from  thefe  beds  was  much  fweeter  than  any  1  could  procure,, 
though  they  were  boiled  together  in  the  fame  water. 

The  quantity  of  ground  neceffary  to  be  planted  with  Af¬ 
paragus,  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  lhouid  be  at  leaft  five  or 
fix  rods,  lefs  than  that  will  . not  do  ;  for  if  you  cannot  cut 
one  hundred  at  a  time,  it  will  fcarcely  be  worth  while  ;  for 
you  mull  be  obliged  to  keep  it  after  it  is  cut  two  or  three 
days,  to  furnifh  enough  for  one  mefs  ;  but  for  a  larger  fa¬ 
mily,  twelve  rods  of  ground  lhouid  be  planted,  which,  if  a 
good  crop,  will  furnilh  two  or  three  hundred  each  day  in 
the  height  of  the  feafon. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  people  who  delight  in  having  ear¬ 
ly  Afparagus,  which  is  become  a  very  great  trade  in  the 
kitchen  gardens  rear  London,  I  lhall  give  proper  directions, 
for  the  obtaining  it  any  time  in  winter. 

You  mult  firft  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  good  roots 
(either  of  your  own  raifmg,  or  purchafed  from  fuch  gar¬ 
deners  as  plant  for  fate),  that  have  been  two  or  three  years 
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planted  out  From  the  feed  bed  ;  and  having  fixed  upon  the 
time  you  would  willingly  have  your  Afparagus  fit  to  cut, 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks  before,  you  Ihould  prepare  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  liable  horfe-dung,  which  fhould  be  thrown  in  a 
heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  ferment,  mixing  fome  fea- 
coal  afhes  with  it ;  it  fhould  be  turned  over  to  mix  it  well, 
then  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Then  dig  out  a  trench  in  the 
ground  where  you  intend  to  make  the  bed,  the  width  of 
the  frames  that  are  defigned  to  cover  it,  and  the  length  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  you  intend  tp  have  (which  if  de¬ 
figned  only  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  three  or  four  lights  at 
a  time  will  be  fufficient) then  lay  down  your  dung  into 
the  trench,  working  it  very  regularly,  and  beat  it  down  very 
tight  with  a  fork,  laying  it  at  leait  three  feet  in  thicknefsor 
more,  when  the  beds  are  made  in  December;  then  put  your 
earth  thereon  about  fix  inches  thick,  breaking  the  clods  and 
laying  it  level ;  and  at  one  end,  begin  laying  your  roots 
again!!  a  little  ridge  of  earth,  raifed  about  four  inches  high  : 
your  roots  mull  be  laid  as  clofe  as  poflible  one  to  the  other, 
in  rovVs,  with  their  buds  (landing  upright ;  and  between  eve¬ 
ry  row  lay  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  mould,  obferving  to  keep 
the  crown  of  the  roots  exaflly  level.  When  you  have  finilh- 
ed  laying  your  bed  with  roots,  you  mu(l  lay  fome  ftifF  earth 
up  to  the  roots,  on  the  outfides  of  the  bed,  which  are  bare, 
to  keep  them  from  drying;  and  thrull  two  or  three  (harp 
pointed  flicks,  about  two  feetlong,  down  between  the  roots, 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  at  a  diilance  from  each  other.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  flicks  is  to  let  you  know  what  temper  of  heat 
your  bed  is  in,  which  you  may  find  by  drawing  up  the  flicks, 
and  feeling  the  lower  part ;  and  if,  after  the  bed  has  been 
made  a  week,  you  find  it  doth  not  heat,  you  may  lay  a  little 
flraw  or  litter  round  the  fides,  or  upon  the  top,  which  will 
greatly  help  it;  and  if  you  find  it  very  hot,  fo  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  fcorchingof  the  roots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  it  re¬ 
main  wholly  uncovered,  and  to  thrufl  a  large  flick  into  the 
dung,  on  each  fide  of  the  bed,  in  two  or  three  places,  to 
make  holes  for  the  great  fleam  of  the  bed  to  pafs  off,  which 
in  a  fhort  time  will  reduce  the  bed  to  a  moderate  heat. 

After  your  bed  has  been  made  a  fortnight,  you  muft  cover 
the  crowns  of  the  roots  with  fine  earth,  about  two  inches 
thick  ;  and  tfhen  the  buds  appear  above  ground  through  that 
earth,  you  muft  again  lay  on  more  earth,  about  three  inches 
thick  ;  fo  that  in  the  whole,  it  may  be  five  inches  above  the 
crowns  of  the  roots,  which  will  be  fufticient. 

Then  you  muft  make  a  band  of  flraw  (or  long  litter),  a- 
bout  four  inches  thick,  which  you  muft  fallen  round  the  fides 
of  the  bed,  that  the  upper  part  may  be  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground  :  this  muft  be  faftened  with  ftrait  flicks  about 
two  feet  long,  Ih.arpened  at  the  points,  to  run  into  the  bed  ; 
and  upon  this  band  you  muft  fet  your  frames,  and  put  your 
glaftes  thereon  ;  but  if,  after  your  bed  hath  been  made  three 
weeks,  you  find  the  heat  decline,  you  muft  lay  a  good  lining 
of  frefh  hot  dnng  round  the  fides  of  the  bed,  which  will  add 
a  frelh  heat  thereto;  and  in  bad  weather,  as  alfo  every  night, 
keep  the  glaftes  covered  with  mats  and  flraw  ;  but  in  the  day 
time,  let  it  be  all  taken  off,  efpecially  whenever  the  fun  ap¬ 
pears  ;  which,  fliining  through  the  glaftes,  will  give  a  good 
colour  to  the  Afparagus. 

A  bed  thus  made,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  buds,  for  cutting,  in  about  five  weeks  after  it  is  made, 
and  will  hold  about  three  weeks  incuttirg;  which,  if  right¬ 
ly  planted  with  good  roots,  will  produce,  in  that  time,  about 
three  hundred  buds  in  each  light ;  fo  that,  if  you  would 
continue  your  Afparagus  until  the  ft-afon  of  the  natural  be¬ 
ing  produced,  you  muft  make  a  frelh  bed  every  three  weeks, 
until  the  beginning  of  March,  from  the  feafon  of  your  firll 
bed  being  made  ;  for  if  your  laft  bed  is  made  about  a  week 
jn  March,  it  will  continue  till  the  feafon  of  natural  Afpara¬ 
gus  }  and  the  laft  beds  will  come  a  fortnight  fooner  to  cut 
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than  thofe  made  about  Chrijlnms;  and  tbe  buds  will  be  larger, 
and  better  coloured,  as  they  will  then  enjoy  a  greater  Ihare 
of  the  fun. 

If  you  intend  to  follow  this  method  of  forcing  early  Af¬ 
paragus,  you  muft  keep  planting  every  year  a  quantity, 
which  you  (hall  judge  neceftary  (unlefs  you  intend  to  buy 
the  roots  from  fome  other  garden) ;  the  quantity  of  roots  ne- 
ceflhry  to  plant  one  light,  is  commonly  known  by  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  ground  where  they  grow ;  for  in  a  good  crop, 
where  few  roots  are  miffing,  one  rod  of  ground  will  furnilh 
enough  for  a  light ;  but  this  calculation  is  made  from  the 
ground  planted  with  roots,  which  are  defigned  to  be  taken 
yp  after  two  or  three  years  growth  for  forcing,  in  which 
there  are  fix  rows  in  a  bed,  at  but  ten  inches  diilance,  and 
the  plants  eight  or  nine  inches  afur.der  in  the  row's;  but  where 
there  is  a  greater  fpace  between  the  rows,  and  fewer  rows  in 
a  bed,  then  there  muft  be  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  allot¬ 
ted  for  each  light.  Moll  of  the  kitchen  gardeners  about  Lou¬ 
don,  take  up  their  Afparagus  roots  after  two  years  growth 
from  planting ;  but  where  the  land  is  not  very  good,,  it  will 
be  better  to  let  it  have  three  years  growth,  for  if  the  roots 
are  weak,  the  buds  of  Afparagus  will  be  very  fmall,  fo  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  forcing.  The  bell  ground  for  planting 
Afparagus,  to  have  large  roots  for  hot- beds,  is  a  low  moift 
rich  fo  1 ;  but  for  thofe  that  are  to  remain  for  a  natural  pro¬ 
duce,  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  but  a  frelh 
fandy  loam,  when  well  dunged,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  fecond  fort  is  mentioned  to  grow  naturally  in  Wales, 
and  alfo  near  Brijlol,  but  this  I  have  great  doubts  about ;  fer 
thofe  who  have  mentioned  it,  fay  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
garden  kind,  which  is  only  altered  by  culture.  But  I  have 
lately  received  fpecimens  of  this,  which  were  gathered  near 
Montpelier,  by  which  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  different fpecies 
from  that  which  grows  in  Wales,  for  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
maritime  kind,  are  taper  and  thick,  and  are  thinly  placed 
on  their  branches,  nor  do  the  ftalks  branch  out  fo  much. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
garden  kind,  but  muft  have  a  warmer  fttuation,  and  the  roots 
Ihould  be  well  covered  in  winter,  to  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  of  the  ground,  which  will  deftroy  it. 

The  third  fort  hath  white  crooked  fhrubby  ftalks,  which 
rife  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  but  have  no  fpines  on  them  ;  the 
leaves  come  out  in  clullers  from  the  fame  point,  like  thofe 
of  the  Larch  tree  ;  thefe  are  very  fhort,  and  end  in  lharp 
prickles,  fo  that  they  are  troublcfome  to  handle.  This  fort 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former  forts,  but  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo  the  roots  Ihould  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  winter. 

The  fourth  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  very  white  bark,  and  a*re  armed  with  thorns  which  are 
fingle,  coming  out  juft  below  each  tuft  of  leaves.  Thefe 
ftalks  continue  feveral  years,  and  put  out  many  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Ihort  leaves.  Thefe  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  fereened  from 
fevere  froft. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former,  which  may  be 
procured  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  naturally  ; 
the  plants  Ihould  be  kept  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  flicker¬ 
ed  in  winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Ccpc  of  Good  Hope. 
I  his  hath  very  crooked  irregular  llalks,  which  rife  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  are  ftirubby,  putting  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  which  are  weak.  Thefe  have  long  narrow  leaves 
coming  out  in  clullers  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  tree ;  under 
each  of  thefe  clullers  is  placed  a  fingle  lharp  thorn.  The 
llalks  continue  feveral  years,  and  the  leaves  keep  green  all 
the  year.  It  is  commonly  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  becaufe  the  plants  do  not  feed  in  this  country ;  the  beft 
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time  for  this  is  in  April.  The  roots  mutt  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  removed  into  the  green- houfe  in  autumn,  for  thefe plants 
will  not  live  abroad  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Si¬ 
cily,  generally  in  rocky  places.  This  fends  up  many  weak 
irregular  (hoots,  which  have  no  leaves,  but  indead  thereof, 
are  armed  with  (hort  ft  iff  thorns,  which  come  out  four  or 
five  together  from  the  fame  point,  and  fpread  from  each  other 
every  way.  The  flowers  are  (mail,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  ; 
the  berries  are  larger  thanthofeof  the  common  fort,  and  are 
black  when  ripe.  This  is  tender,  fo  mult  be  treated  as  the 
third  fort. 

The  fevcnth  ftrt  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  fends  up  from  the  root  feveral  (lender  (talks,  which 
put  out  weak  branches,  which  decline  downward  ;  thefe  are 
clofely  garnithed  with  briltly  leaves,  like  thofe  of  garden 
Afparagus,  which  continue  green  through  the  year.  It  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  as  the  fifth  fort,  and  the 
plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  fends  up  many  weak  Ihoots  growing  in  clutters,  which 
are  armed  with  (harp  fpines,  both  on  the  fide  and  end  of  the 
Ihoots ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  fmall  clutters,  which  conti¬ 
nue  green  all  the  year.  This  is  propagated  as  the  fifth  fort, 
and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  tenth  fort  fends  out  from  the  root  many  weak  climb¬ 
ing  branches  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  coming  out  fingle  ; 
the  fhoots  are  armed  with  Ihort  crooked  fpines,  which  are 
io  clofely  fet  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  branches. 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  root ;  but  the  plants  mull 
be  placed  in  a  moderate  flove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in 
this  country.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
where  they  add  to  the  variety  ;  being  not  difficult  to  manage, 
where  there  is  conveniency  to  houfe  them  in  winter.  They 
fliould  have  a  place  among  other  exotick  plants. 

ASPARAGUS  SCANDENS.  See  Medeola. 

ASPEN  TREE.  See  Populus. 

ASPER.UGO,  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

‘The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  with  a  jhort  cylindrical  tube  ;  it  hath 
Jive  fhort  f  amino,  in  the  center,  with  four  comprefjed  germen, 
which  afterward  become  four  oblong  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  em¬ 
pale  merit. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  which  is, 

Asperugo.  Flor.  Lapp.  76.  Small  Wild  Buglofs,  Great 
Goofe  Grafs,  or  German  Madwort. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  as  near  Newmarket,  at  Boxley  in  SuJJex,  and  in. 
Holy  Ifland.  It  is  preferved  in  the  botanick  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety  :  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  May  they  will  flower  :  in  June  their  feeds  will  be 
perfedled. 

ASPERULA,  Woodroof. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fhady  woods  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  flowers  in  April  or  May,  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
in  medicine ;  but  2s  this  grows  wild  in  England,  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  admitted  into  gardens. 

ASPHODELUS,  King’s  Spear. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

Che  f.ower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fix 
parts,  which  fpread  open ;  at  the  bottom  is  infer  ted  a  globular 
neft avium,  having  fix  valves  ;  it  hath  fix  jlamina,  which  are 
inferted  in  the  valves  of  the  neciarium.  Between  the  neflarium 
is  placed  a  globular  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  flcfhy  feed- 
‘veffel,  having  three  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  triangular  feeds , 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Asphodelus  caule foliofo,  foliis  triquetris  ffiulcfis .  Hort, 
Cliff.  127.  Common  yellow  King’s  Spear. 

2.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  ramofo foliis  enfiformibus  l<tvi- 
bus.  Male  branching  King’s  Spear  with  white  flowers. 

3.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  fimplici foliis  lineari -enfifortni* 
bus.  White  unbranched  King’s  Spear. 

4.  Asphodelus  foliis  enfiformibus  carinatis  fcapo  ramofo  - 
patulo.  King’s  Spear  with  fword-like,  keel  fliaped  leai  cs, 
and  a  branching  fpreading  ftalk. 

5.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  foliis  fubulatis  fifiulofis  r  a  dice 
annua.  A.nnual  branching  Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  flower 
and  fiftular  leaves. 

6.  Asphodelus  foliis  planis,  caule  ramofo,  fioribus  fparf.s. 
King’s  Spear  with  plain  leaves,  a  branching  flalk,  and  flow¬ 
ers  placed  thinly. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  yellow  Afphodel,  which  is  d'recled 
for  ufe  in  medicine;  this  hath  roots  compofedof  many  thick 
flefhy  fibres,  which  are  yellow,  and  are  joined  into  a  head 
at  the  top ;  from  whence  arife  flrong  round  fingle  ftalks, 
near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Italic: 
with  yellow  flar-ihaped  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
fibres  ;  to  each  of  which  is  fattened  an  oolong  tuber,  as 
large  as  fmall  Potatoes ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  flexible, 
having  fharp  edges  ;  between  thefe  come  out  the  ftalks, 
which  rife  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fide  branches  ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  adorned  with 
many  white  ftar-lhaped  flowers,  which  grow  in  long  fpikes, 
flowering  gradually  upward.  They  come  out  the  beginning 
of  June ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  hath  roots  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves 
are  longer  and  narrower ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  fingle,  never 
putting  out  any  fide  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purer 
white,  and  grow  in  longer  fpikes.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  compofed  of  fmaller  fibres  than 
the  two  laft,  nor  are  the  knobs  at  bottom  half  fo  large ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  almoft  triangular,  and  hollow  like  the  keel 
of  a  boat;  the  ftalks  feldom  rife  above  two  feet  high,  and 
divide  into  feveral  fpreading  branches  ;  thefe  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant;  the  roots  of  this  are 
compofed  of  many  flefhy  fibres,  which  are  yellow  ;  the 
leaves  are  fpread  out  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  elofe  to 
the  ground,  in  a  large  clutter ;  thefe  are  convex  on  thefe 
under  fide,  but  plain  above;  the  flower-ftalks  rife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root,  and  grow  about  two  feet  high,  dividing, 
into  three  or  four  branches  upward,  which  are  adorned  witti 
white  ftarry  flowers,  with  purple  lines  on  the  outfide.  Thefe 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Odloler. 

The  yellow  fort  multiplies  very  fall  by  roots,  and  will 
focn  overfpread  a  large  border,  if  fuffered  to  remain  unre¬ 
moved,  or  the  fide  roots  are  not  taken  off:  but  the  other 
forts  are  not  fo  produ&ive  of  Ihoots  from  their  fides,  and 
are  much  better  kept  within  bounds. 

Thefe  forts  of  Afphodel  are  very  pretty  ornaments  for  a 
flower  garden,  and  require  very  little  trouble  to  cultivate 
them,  fo  are  more  acceptable.  They  may  be  all  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on 
a  border  of  light  frefh  earth  :  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear,  and  will  have  firength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  by 
the  Michaelmas  following,  when  they  (hould  be  planted  in 
the  flower  nurfery,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  every  way  ; 
obferving  to  plant  them  fo  low,  as  that  the  top  of  the  roots 
may  be  three  or  four  inches  under  the  furface  of  the  bed  ; 
and  fome  eld  tan,  or  dung,  Ihould  be  fpread  over  the  furface 
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of  the  ground,  to  keep  out  the  frofl :  in  this  bed  they  nay 
remain  one  year  ;  then  the  roots  having  acquired  flrength 
enough  to  produce  flowers  the  following  year,  they  Ihould, 
at  Michaelmas ,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  traniplanted  into  the  flower  garden,  in  the 
middle  of  the  borders,  among!!:  other  hardy  kind  of  flowers, 
where  being  properly  intermixed,  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  variety,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  flower. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  feeds  ; 
thefe  fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

The  flxth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Chcljea  garden, 
Anno  1751,  where  it  produced  flowers  the  following  year. 
The  feeds  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  this  plant 
naturally  grows. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  many  tubers,  or 
fangs,  each  about  the  fize  of  a  little  finger,  toward  the  upper 
part,  where  they  are  largefl,  and  ditninilh  gradually  down¬ 
ward  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  ftvaw.  Thefe  are  joined  together 
at  the  crown  (like  the  roots  of  Afparagus),  where  the  buds 
are  formed  ;  from  whence  the  leaves  are  produced,  which 
are  generally  feven  or  eight  in  number,  and  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  leflening  gradually  to  both  ends.  They  arefmooth,  and 
of  a  glaucous  or  lea- green  colour.  From  the  center  of  the 
root  arifes  the  flovver-flem,  which  grows  about  two  feet  and 
an  half  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  thinly  on  the  branches,  forming  a  looie  fpike, 
or  thyrfus.  Thefe  are  white,  and  confift  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  deeply  cut  into  fix  parts.  The  germen  becomes  a  roundifh 
fecd-vefi’d,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  tri¬ 
angular  feeds. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  mull:  be  kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in 
ivinter,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  the  frofl  is 
kept  out  by  covering  ;  in  which  management,  the  plants  will 
thrive  better  than  in  a  common  green-houfe.  In  winter  thefe 
plants  mull  have  little  wet,  for  much  moifture,  at  that  fla- 
fon,  is  apt  to  rot  their  roots. 

ASPLENIUM,  orCeterach. 

This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Fern,  and  grows  upon 
old  moift  fhady  walls  in  divers  parts  of  England ;  but  is 
rarely  cultivated  in  gardens. 

ASTER,  Starwort. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

It  hath  a  compound flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  fiorets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale- 
ment ;  the  rays  of  the  flower  are  compofed  of female  florets  ;  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets form  the  dijk  or  middle  ;  thefe  are  funnel -Jl:  aped, 
and  have  each  five  fro  or  t  fender  flamina  ;  in  the  bottom  is  placed 
a  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed,  crowned 
with  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis,  radicalibus  obtufs,  caule 
(itnpliciflimo  uniforo.  Lin.  Sp.Pl.  872.  Blue  Mountain  Star- 
ivort  with  a  large  flower,  and  oblong  leaves. 

2.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  fcabris  trinervis  integris, 
pedunculis  nudiufculis  corymbofis  fquamis  calycinis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  873.  Common  Attick  Starwort,  vulgarly  called  Italian 
Starwort. 

3.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  carnofs  glabris  ra- 
jnii  incequatis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  872.  Sea 
Starwort  called  Tripolium. 

4.  Aster  foliis  linearibus  acutis  integerrimis,  caule  corymbo- 
fo  ramofjfmo.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  a  flower  of 
7'ripolium,  and  a  very  narrow  thin  leaf. 

5.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  altcrnis  integerrimis  femiam- 
pdexicaulibus  floribus  terminalibus.  Hort.  Clff.  408.  Tailed 
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hairy  New  England  Starwort  with  large  purple  Violet 
flowers. 

6.  Aster  foliis  cordato-lanccolatis  undulatis  floribus  racemofis 
adjeendentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Purple  New  England  Starwort 
with  the  appearance  of  golden  rod,  and  waved  leaves. 

7.  Aster  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus  lanceolatis  ferratis  fcabris, 
pedunculis  aliernis  fubunifleris  calycibus  difeum  fuperantibus.  Hort. 
Clff-^o^.  Broad- leaved  American  Starwort  with  purplilh  flalks. 

8.  Aster  floribus  ovatis  difeo  radiis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
877.  Starwort  like  Heath,  and  the  dilk  of  the  flower  like 
Wild  Melilot. 

9.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis fubferratis  fejfilibus  caule  panicu- 
lato  ramulis  unifioris  folitariis  calycibus  fquarrofis.  Hort.  Cliff, 
408.  Bread-leaved  umbellatcd  Starwort  of  New  Holland, 
with  pale  Violet  flowers. 

10.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato- linearibus  fubcarnofs  integerrimis 
planis  floribus  corymbofis  fafigiatis  pedunculis  foliolofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  874.  Starwort  with  the  Tripolium  flower. 

11.  Aster  caule  fmpliciff mo  foliis  ovatis  fejfilibus  integerri¬ 
mis  racerno  terminal! .  Flor.  Virg.  178.  Starwort  with  Angle 
flalks,  oval  entire  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  flalks,  which 
end  in  a  loofe  fpike. 

12.  Aster  caule  paniculato  pedunculis  racemofis  pcdicellis  fo - 
liofis  foliolis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Flor.  Virg.  100.  Bulhy 
Heath  like  Starwort. 

13.  Aster  foliis  cordatis ferratis  pctiolatis,  caule  paniculato. 
Hort.  Ciff.  408.  Broad-leaved  autumnal  Starwort. 

14.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato -linearibus  medio  ferratis  peduncu¬ 
lis  foliofs  caule  racemofo  calycibus  ereBis.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Ame¬ 
rican  Starwort  with  leaves  like  Summer  Cyprefs,  and  bluifh 
white  flowers  growing  in  very  long  fpikes. 

15.  Aster  caule  corymbojo  foliis  lanceolatis  refexis,  floribus 
folitariis,  calycibus patuhs.  Flor.Leyd.  168.  Pyramidal  Virginia 
Starwort  with  rough  Hyfl'op  leaves,  and  leafy  feales  to  the 
empalement. 

16.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  integris ,  caule  rarnefo, 
pedunculis  foliofis,  calycibus  obtufs .  Another  Attick  Starwort  of 
the  Alps. 

17.  Aster  foliis  oblongo  lanceolatis  acutis  ferratis  caule  ra- 
mofo  floribus  terminalibus  calycibus  linearibus  ereBis.  Starwort 
with  fmooth  jagged  leaves,  growing  flatteringly  like  thole 
of  the  Peach  tree,  and  pale  blue  flowers. 

18.  Aster  foliis  oblongis  acutis  bafi  latioribus  femiamplexi¬ 
caulibus,  caule  ramofo  floribus  terminalibus  plcrumque  folitariis. 
Late  bine  Ihrubby  Starwort  of  John  Tradefcant,  commonly 
called  Michaelmas  Daify. 

19.  Aster  caule  ere  Bo  hirfuto  foliis  oblongis  acutis  fcabris 
acute  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus  floribus  corymbofis,  calycibus 
hirfutis  ereBis .  Early  Pyretucan  Starwort  with  a  large  blue 
flower. 

20.  Aster  caule  alt  if  mo  hhfuto  fimpliciffimo  foliis  oblongis 
acutis  bafi  latioribus  femiamplexicaulibus  floribus  tribus  fejfilibus 
terminalibus.  Starwort  with  a  very  tall  unbranched  ftalk,  ob¬ 
long  pointed  leaves,  which  are  broader  at  the  bafe,  and  half 
embrace  the  flalks,  which  are  terminated  by  three  flowers 
fitting  very  dole. 

21.  Aster  caule  ramoeffimo  patulo,  foliis  lineari  lancccla- 
tis  rigidis,  floribus  Jerriatim  prfitis  pedunculis  foliofis.  Starwort 
with  a  very  branching  fpreading  ltaik,  narrow  fpear-lhaped 
ilifF  leaves,  flowers  placed  one  above  another,  and  leafy 
foot-ftalks. 

22.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fcabris,  caule  fmplici  fle- 
ribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  rough  pointed 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  a  fingle  fialk,  terminated  by 
flowers,  growing  in  an  umbel. 

23.  Aster  foliis  nervofs  acutis  linearibus  lanceolatis,  caule 
fmplici  floribus  terminalibus  quafi  umbellatim  difpoftis.  Starwort 

with  narrow  pointed  nervous  leaves,  and  a  Angle  flalk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  flowers  growing  almofl  in  an  umbel. 

24.  Aster 
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24.  Aster  foliis  tnferiorilus  avails  baf  femi  ample xicauhbvs, 
fuperioribus  lanceolatis  parvis  caule  paniculato,  ramis  uniforis  pe- 
dmkults foliojis.  Starvvort  with  the  lower  leaves  oval,  whole 
bale  half  embraces  the  Italics,  the  upper  leaves  fmall  and 
fpear-lhaped,  a  Italic  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike,  with  a 
lingle  flower  on  each  branch,  and  a  leafy  foot  italic. 

25.  Aster  fori  bus  terminalibus  folitariis  foliis  linearibus  al- 
temis.  Flor.  Virg.  98.  Starwort  with  Angle  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  very  narrow  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately. 

26.  Aster  foliis  lineari-  lanceolatis  acutis  fejflilus  caule  pa¬ 
niculate,  ratnis  uniforis  pedunculis  foliojis  linearibus.  Starwort 
with  narrow,  pointed  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  growing  clofe  to 
the  Italics,  which  end  in  loofe  fpikes,  and  branches  ending 
with  a  Angle  flower,  whofe  foot-flalks  have  narrow  leaves. 

27.  Aster  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis  glabris  trinerviis  foribus 
corymbofs  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  fmooth,  narrow,  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  with  three  veins,  and  flowers  in  a  corymbus, 
which  terminate  the  ftalks. 

28.  Aster  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  caule  paniculato. 
Hort.  Cliff.  408.  New  England  Starwort  with  Toad-flax  leaves, 
and  a  Chamomile  flower. 

29.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fejflibus  integerrimis  caule  pani- 
culato  pedunculis  foliofs.  Broad-leaved  Starwort  of  New  Hol¬ 
land ,  with  deep  Violet  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes. 

30.  Aster  caule  ramofo  fcabro perenni,  foliis  ovatis  oppoftis 
pedunculis  nudis  uniforis.  Fig.  PI.  Fab.  76.  Starwort  with  a 
rough  perennial  branching  Italic,  oval  leaves  growing  oppo- 
fite,  and  naked  foot-flalks  with  one  flower. 

31.  Aster  foliis  linearibus faficulatis  punBatis,  pedunculis 
uniforis  nudis ,  caule fruticofo  rugofo.  Hort.  Clff.  409.  Shrub¬ 
by  African  Starwort,  with  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clu¬ 
tters. 

32.  Aster  foliis  ovatis  angulatis  dentatis,  petiolatis  calyci- 
bus  terminalibus  patentihus foliofs.  Hort.  Clff.  40 7.  Annual 
Starwort  with  a  goofe-foot  leaf,  and  a  large  beautiful  flower, 
commonly  called  China  Alter,  or  Queen  Marguerette. 

33.  Aster  foliis  pinnatis .  Hort.  Clff.  407.  Starwort  with 
winged  leaves. 

The  flrft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Hips,  where  it  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  Ax  inches  high,  and  when  tranfplanted 
into  a  garden,  not  above  nine  or  ten.  It  fends  up  a  Angle  ftalk 
from  the  root,  at  the  top  of  which  is  one  large  blue  flower, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Italian  Starwort.  The  root  is 
perennial,  but  mult  be  planted  in  a  fliady  fituation,  and  a 
moift  foil. 

The  fecond  fort  is  -the  Italian  Starwort,  which  was  fome 
years  paft  more  common  in  the  gardens  than  at  prefent  j  for 
fince  the  great  variety  of  American  Starworts  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  England ,  this  fort  hath  not  been  fo  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  though  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  bell  of 
them,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  preferable  to  molt  of  them  ; 
for  it  is  not  fo  fubjedt  to  creep  by  the  root,  as  many  of  the 
American  forts  do,  whereby  they  often  become  troublefome 
in  fmall  gardens,  nor  do  the  Italics  of  thefe  feldom  grow  more 
than  two  feet  high,  and  are  very  flrong,  fo  are  very  rarely 
broken  by  the  wind.  They  are  terminated  with  large  flowers 
having  blue  rays,  with  a  yellow  dilk.  It  flowers  in  October, 
and,  in  mild  leafons,  will  often  continue  till  the  middle  of 
November ,  during  which  time  they  are  very  ornamental 
plants  in  a  garden.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots ;  the  belt  time  for  doing  it  is  foon  after  they  are 
out  of  flower,  for  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fpring 
will  not  flower  fo  flrong  the  fucceeding  fuinmer.  Thefe  roots 
fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  year,  where 
they  are  expedled  to  produce  many  flowers. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  vallics  of  Italy ,  Sicily,  and  Nar- 
lonne,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  Amelins  mention¬ 
ed  by  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Gtorgick ,  to  grow  in  the  paflures ; 
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the  leaves  and  ftalks  being  rough  and  bitter,  the  cattle  fel¬ 
dom  browfe  upon  it,  fo  that  whenever  there  are  any  of  thefe 
roots  in  the  fields,  they  fend  up  a  thick  tuft  of  flalks,  w  hich, 
being  left  after  the  grafs  is  eaten  bare,  thefe  being  full  of 
flowers,  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  therefore  might  en¬ 
gage  the  poet’s  attention. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fait  marlhes,  which  are 
flowed  by  the  tides,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguf. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  fends  up 
many  flrong  fhoots  from  the  root  every  fpring,  which  rife 
between  four  and  five  feet'  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  which 
half  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe  with  a  Angle  flower  ; 
terminating  the  ftalk,  of  a  blue  colour.  This  flowers  in  Au¬ 
guf  and  September ;  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  foon  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  and  will  thrive  in  al- 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fifth  fort  fends  up  many  flalks  from  the  root,  which 
rife  five  feet  high,  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  which  are  entire, 
and  half  embrace  the  flalks,  which  are  terminated  by  large 
purple  Violet  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  panicle  :  it  flow- 
ers  in  Auguf ,  and  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  broad  heart-fhaped  waved  leaves  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
flalks  rife  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  upon  which  the 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  of  a  very  pale 
blue  colour,  inclining  to  white.  This  flowers  in  the  fame 
feafon  as  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  leventh  fort  fends  up  feveral  flrong  ftalks,  upward  of 
two  feet  high,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  with  fpear- 
lhaped  fmooth  leaves,  whofe  bafe  embraces  the  ftalks  half 
round  ;  the  flowers  grow  upon  Angle  foot-flalks,  forming  a 
corymbus  at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour  ;  thefe 
appear  the  latter  end  of  September.  'This  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  way  as  }:he  former. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  flender  flalks,  upward  of  three 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  very  fmall  leaves ;  the  flowers 
come  out  on  fhort  foot-flalks,  on  every  fide  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fmall,  with  white  rays  and  a  yellow  dilk.  Thefe 
appear  in  November,  and  often  continue  part  of  December . 
This  may  be  propagated  as  is  before  directed. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  having  broad 
leaves  at  the  bottom  j  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe 
kind  of  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  Auguf.  This  is 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  three  feet  high  ;  the  flalks  of  this 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  brarches,  which  divide  again 
toward  the  top  into  feveral  fmaller,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  very  narrow  leaves  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  large  clufters 
at  the  top,  forming  a  fort  of  corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
bluifh  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning  of  Auguf.  This 
is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
as  the  former. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  four  feet  high,  with  a  Angle  flalk^ 
and  oval  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  flender  looie  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which, 
appear  about  Michaelmas.  This  is  propagated  as  the  forts 
above-mentioned. 

The  twelfth  fort  fends  up  flender  flalks  three  feet  high* 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  their  whole 
length,  and  are  terminated  by  Angle  flowers. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  about  two  feet  high,  having 
flender  flalks,  with  oblong  pointed  heart  ihaped  leaves, 
which  are  Iharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  terminated 
by  white  flowers  growing  in  loofe  panicles.  This  flowers  in 
September .  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

I  The 
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The  fourteenth  fort  fends  up  (talks  five  feet  high,  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  appear  the  end  of  Oftober. 
This  fort  fpreads  greatly  at  the  root,  fo  is  apt  to  over-run 
the  borders. 

The  fifteenth  fort  hath  narrow  oblong  hairy  leaves  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  (talks  rife  three  feet  high,  with  fmall  narrow 
rough  leaves  which  turn  backward ;  the  flalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fingle  large  blue  flower.  This  fort  flowers  the 
end  of  Oftober,  and  continues  moil  part  of  November,  when 
it  makes  a  fine  appearance.  It  doth  not  multiply  fait  by  its 
roots,  but  may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  young  (hoots  in  May,  which,  if  planted  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root;  it  is 
called  by  the  gardeners  Catejly's,  Starwort. 

The  fixteenth  fort  fends  up  feveral  flalks  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  for  the  moft  part  by  one  large  blue  flower,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Italian  Starwort,  but  paler  and  comes  ear¬ 
lier  to  flower.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root. 

The  feventeenth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  with 
branching  flalks,  and  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
flawed  on  their  edges;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  large  pale 
blue  flowers,  and  are  in  beauty  in  Oftober.  This  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  as  the  forts  before-mentioned. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  brought  from  Virginia  many  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  who  was  a  great  colle&or  of 
rarities.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Michael¬ 
mas  Daify,  from  its  flowering  about  old  Michaebnas  day. 
The  flalks  of  this  fort  are  numerous,  and  rife  about  four  feet 
high,  with  oblong  leaves  ending  in  a  point,  whofe  bafe  half 
embraces  the  flalks.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  pretty 
large  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  bluifh  colour,  tend¬ 
ing  to  white.  The  roots  of  this  multiply  very  faft,  fo  that 
it  propagates  fo  much  as  often  to  be  troublefome  ;  it  will 
thrive  in  any  fituation. 

The  nineteenth  fort  fends  up  feveral  ftrong  hairy  flalks, 
which  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  many  oblong 
rough  leaves  ending  in  a  point,  whofe  bafe  half  embraces 
the  flalks,  which  are  terminated  by  one  large  blue  flower, 
having  a  very  hairy  empalement.  This  flowers  the  latter  end 
of  July.  This  (hould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  (hady  fituation. 
It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots. 

The  twentieth  fort  rifes  with  ftrong  hairy  flalks,  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  which  are  upright,  unbranghed, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  ending  in  a  point ; 
their  bafe  half  furrounds  the  flalks,  which  are  for  the  moft 
part  terminated  by  three  large  purple  flowers  inclining  to 
led,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  furrounded  by  a 
few  narrow  leaves.  This  fort  flowers  in  November.  It  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  and  delights  in  a 
moift  foil. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  hath  (lender  purplifh  (talks,  which 
rife  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches, 
which  fpread  horizontally,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fmall  fpear-(haped  leaves;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  fort 
of  loofe  fpike,  growing  one  above  another  on  each  fide  the 
ftalk.  Thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purplifti  colour,  and 
appear  in  November.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots. 

The  tvventy-fecond  fort  fends  up  (tiff  channelled  (talks 
3bout  two  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear- 
(haped  leaves  ending  in  a  point ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  in  a  fort  of  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  (talks.  It  flow¬ 
ers  the  end  of  September ,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots. 

The  twenty-third  fort  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the 
former,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  whiter  on  their  under 
fide,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins ;  the  flowers  are  alfo 
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larger  and  whiter.  It  grows  about  the  fame  height,  and 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  rifes  four  feet  high  ;  the  bottom 
leaves  are  oval  and  half  furround  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe,  the 
upper  leaves  are  fmall  and  fpear-lhaped ;  the  flalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  large  blue  flower,  with  a  leafy  foot-ftalk  ; 
this  flowers  about  the  end  of  Oftober,  and  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  fends  up  from  the  root  feveral  (len¬ 
der  flalks  near  three  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and 
puts  out  fide  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one  white 
flower.  This  flowers  in  November,  and  is  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  roots. 

The  twenty-flxth  fort  rifes  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
with  very  narrow  fpear-ihaped  leaves  which  are  fmooth  ;  the 
flalks  are  terminated  by  one  pale  blue  flower,  having  a  leafy 
foot-ftalk. 

The  twenty- feventh  fort  grows. about  two  feet  high,  with 
ere&  (talks,  with  narrow  fmooth  fpear-(haped  leaves,  which 
come  out  irregularly  in  clufters;  the  upper  part  of  the  (talks 
are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  inform  of  a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  (talks,  which 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  September.  This  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  rifes  with  (lender  (talks  about 
three  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  loofe  panicles  of  flowers,  whofe  rays  are  white  and  their 
di(ks  yellow.  This  flowers  in  Oftober,  and  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  fends  out  many  ftrong  (talks  from 
the  root,  which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  with  fpear-lhaped 
leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  branches,  which  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  dark  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  Ofto¬ 
ber.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots. 

The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  plant  has  many  fibrous  roots,  from  which  arife  a  pur¬ 
plifti  rough  ftalk,  which  divides  into  many  branches  near 
the  root,  fo  as  to  form  a  low  bufhy  plant,  with  oval  leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  part  of  an  inch  broad  ;  they 
are  pretty  thick  and  fucculent,  and  are  rough  to  the  touch, 
having  no  foot-ftalks :  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  arife,  which  are  from  four 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  naked,  each  fupporting  a  fingle  ra¬ 
diated  flower. 

The  rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a  fine  (ky-blue  colour,  which, 
after  they  have  been  fome  time  expanded,  turn  back  toward 
the  empalement;  the  difk  of  the  flower  is  yellow.  After  the 
flower  falls  away,  each  of  the  florets  which  compofe  the  difle 
is  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  feed,  crowned  with  afoftdown.  The 
whole  plant  is  a  little  acid  to  the  tafte. 

This  plant  is  never  deftitute  of  flowers  the  whole  year,  for 
in  the  winter  feafon,  there  will  always  be  a  number  of  them 
in  beauty,  though  at  that  time  they  are  not  fo  numerous,  or 
quite  fo  large  as  in  fummer;  but  the  plants  will  not  live  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  It  perfe&s  its  feeds  very  well, 
fo  may  be  propagated  by  (owing  them  in  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fnould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
may  continue  in  the  open  air  till  toward  the  end  of  Oftober,  at 
which  time  they  (hould  either  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  or  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  to  fereen  them  from 
the  froft  in  winter.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  (hould  be  planted  in  a  (hady  border  any  time  in  fum¬ 
mer,  and  when  rooted  muftbe  treated  as  the  feedlings. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  Item  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  which  are  lignous, 
with  narrow  leaves  coming  out  in  clufters  from  one  point, 
like  thofe  of  the  Larch  tree  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks  fingly ; 
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thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning 
of  March ;  as  this  plant  never  produces  feeds  in  Europe , 
fo  it  is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  any  time  in  the  fummer.  When  the  plants  are  rooted, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  till  the  end  of  Oflober, 
when  they  (hould  be  removed  into  fhelter.  This  fort  is  at 
prefent  but  in  few  Englifh  gardens. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  China ,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  to  France  by  the  miffionaries,  where  the 
plants  were  firil  raifed  in  Europe.  The  feeds  came  by  the 
title  of  La  Reine  Marguerette,  or  Queen  of  Daifies,  by 
which  title  the  French  (till  call  it.  In  1732,  I  received  feeds 
of  the  double  flowers  both  red  and  blue,  and  in  1753,  the 
feeds  of  the  double  white  fort,  which  have  retained  their 
difference  from  that  time  without  variation,  yet  as  they  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties,  fo  I  have  not  infert- 
ed  them  as  different  fpecies. 

As  thefe  are  annual  plants,  fo  they  are  only  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the  plants ;  for  they  (hould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  the  open  air  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak :  when  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  remove, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  bed  of 
rich  earth  at  fix  inches  diftance  each  way.  In  this  bed  they 
may  remain  a  month  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  into  the  borders  of  the  dower 
garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  plants  Ihould 
be  taken  up  carefully,  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  the  ground  dug  up  and  well  broken  with  the  fpade, 
where  the  holes  are  made  to  receive  the  plants :  this  work 
ihould,  if  poiiible,  be  done  when  there  is  rain,  for  then  the 
plants  will  foon  take  new  root,  after  which  time  they  will 
require  no  other  care. 

In  Augufl  thefe  plants  will  dower,  by  which  time  if  the 
ground  is  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  they  will  be  two 
feet  high,  and  furnilhed  with  many  fide  branches,  each  of 
which  is  terminated  by  a  large  radiated  dower,  fome  white, 
fome  red,  and  others  blue.  The  feeds  ripen  the  beginning 
of  Oflober,  which  Ihould  be  gathered  when  it  is  perfedly 
dry  ;  and  in  order  to  prefervethe  kinds  with  double  dowers, 
thofe  which  grow  upon  the  fide  branches,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  fuller  of  leaves  than  the  dowers  on  the  main  Item, 
Ihould  always  be  preferved  for  feeds. 

The  thirty-third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  ftalk  about  one  foot  high,  with  winged  leaves, 
each  confifting  of  two  or  three  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  :  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  produced  one  large 
Orange- coloured  dower,  having  a  fingle  empalement,  cut 
into  many  flender  fegments  which  end  in  points  :  after  the 
dower  is  paft,  each  fioret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  angu¬ 
lar  feed,  crowned  with  long  down.  This  plant  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  to  dower  and  perfect  their  feeds,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  This  fort  dowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

ASTERISCUS.  See  Buphthalmum. 

ASTEROIDES,  Ballard  Starwort.  See  Inula. 

ASTRAGALOIDES.  See  Phaca. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Wild  Liquorice,  Liquorice  Vetch,  or 
Milk  Vetch. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

It  hath  a  butterfly  flower.  The  flandard  (or  vexillum)  is  up¬ 
right,  blunt,  and  reflexed  on  the  Jides  ;  the  wings  are  oblong,  and 
Jhorter  than  the  flandard ;  the  keel  is  the  fame  length  with  the 
wings,  atid  bordered.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fltuated  a 
taper  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  pod  having  two  cells, 
each  having  a  row  of  kidney-fhaped feeds. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Astragalus  caulefcens  proflratus  leguminibus fullriquc- 
tris  arcuatis  foliis  ovalibus  pedunculo  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.Pl.  7)8. 
Common  wild  perennial  trailing  Milk  Vetch  with  yellow 
dowers,  fometimes  called  Wild  Liquorice. 

2.  Astragalus  caulefcens procumbens,  leguminibus  fubulaiis  ^ 
recurvatis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  22 6.  Yellow  annual  Milk 
Vetch  of  Montpelier,  with  trailing  ftalks. 

3.  Astragalus  caulefcens,  fpicis  cylindricis  fubfeflilibus,  ca- 
lycibus  leguminibufque  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  753'-  Taller  Foxtail 
Milk  Vetch  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Astragalus  caulefcens  proflratus,  leguminibus  fubglo- 
bofls  inflatis  mucronatis  pilofls.  Hort.  Upfal.  226.  Yellow  per¬ 
ennial  Milk  Vetch,  with  a  round  double  pod  refembling 
a  bladder. 

5.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens,  leguminibus  capitatis 
cordalis  acutis  refiexis  complicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  759*  Larger 
Spanifh  Milk  Vetch,  with  pods  like  the  epiglottis,  and  a 
purple  dower. 

6.  Astragalus  fubacaulos flcapis  folio  longioribus,  floribus 
laxe fpicatis  ereflis.  Prod.  Leyd.  392.  Milk  Vetch,  orCock’s- 
head  with  large  Vetch  dowers  of  apurplifh  blue  colour,  and 
Goat’s-thorn  leaves. 

7.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens,  fpicis  pedunculatis 
leguminibus priflnaticis  reflis  triquetris  apice  uncinatis.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  225.  Trailing  maritime  annual  Milk  Vetch,  with  broad 
leaves  and  dowers  dtting  upon  foot-ftalks. 

8.  Astragalus  fubcauleflcens  procumbens  floribus  fubracemo- 
fis  ereflis  foliis  tomentofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  759.  Small  hoary 
purple  Milk  Vetch. 

9.  Astr/TGalus  acaulos  flcapis  folia  aquantibus  leguminibus 
inflatis  fubglobofis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  760.  Low  Milk  Vetch, 
with  dwelling  globular  pods. 

10.  Astragalus  caulefcens  ereflus floribus  glomeratis  fub¬ 
feflilibus  ex  omnibus  axillisfoliaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  755*  Greateft 
hoary  upright  eaftern  Milk  Vetch,  with  dowers  coming  out 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ftalk. 

11.  Astragalus  caulefcens  flcapis  folio  longioribus  floribus 
laxe  fpicatis  ereflis,  leguminibus  arcuatis.  Egyptian  Milk  Vetch, 
with  fpikes  of  purple  dowers  and  incurved  pods. 

12.  Astragalus  caulefcens  diflfufus  capitulis fubfeflilibus  la¬ 
ter  alibus  leguminibus  ereflis  Jubulatis  acumine  refiexis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
361.  Annual  Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  leaves  and  pods,  many 
of  them  growing  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

13.  Astragalus  caule  reflo  paniculato  pedunculis  folio  lon¬ 
gioribus  floribus  fparfis.  Hort.  Cliff.  362.  Tailed  eaftern  Milk 
Vetch  with  a  Goat’s-rue  leaf,  and  a  fmall  yellowifh  dower. 

14.  Astragalus  acaulos  fcapo  ereflo  foliis  longiore  legumi¬ 
nibus  Jubulatis  inflatis  villcfls  ereflis.  Hort.  Upfal.  226.  Hairy 
white  unbranched  Milk  Vetch,  with  purple  Violet  dowers 
growing  in  fpikes. 

15.  Astragalus  caulefcens  credits  l re  vis  pedunculis  fpicatis 
leguminibus  ovato- cylindricis flylo  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  75  7. 
Taller  untrailing  Milk  Vetch,  with  a  yellowifh  green  dower. 

16.  Astragalus  caulefcens  diflfufus  leguminibus  fubcylindri- 
cis  mucronatis  floliolis  fubtus  fubvillofis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  75  7.  Canada 
Milk  Vetch  with  a  yellowifli  green  dower. 

17.  Astragalus  caulefcens  ereflus  pilofus floribus  fpicatis 
leguminibus  Jubulatis  pilofls.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  J  fl.  Upright  hairy 
Milk  Vetch,  with  yellow  dowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

18.  Astragalus  incanus  caulibus  procumbcntibus  fcapis  fo¬ 
lio  ezquantibus  floribus  glomeratis.  Supine  Milk  Vetch  with 
hairy  glomerated  pods. 

19.  Astragalus  caulefcens  incanus ,  leguminibus  fubulaiis 
recurvatis'incanis.  Hoary  Milk  Vetch  with  a  crooked  pod. 

20.  Astragalus  caulefcens  capitulis  globofis,  pedunculis  lon- 
giflimis,  floliolis  emarginatis.'  Hort.  Cliff.  360.  A  mod  hairy 
eaftern  Milk  Vetch,  with  rounder  heads  and  purple  dowers. 
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The  firft  fort  grows  wild  upon  chalky  ground  in  many 
parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  gardens.  The 
root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalks  decay  every  autumn  : 
it  creeps  at  the  root,  fo  that  it  is  too  apt  to  fpread  where  it 
is  fuffered  to  grow.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

The  fecond  fort  is  annual;  the  branches  of  this  trail  upon 
the  ground,  which  are  ftriated  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
about  eight  pair  oflobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the  foot- 
flalk  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  about  three  inches  long,  garnilhed  toward  the  top  with  a 
few  pale  yellow  flowers  riling  one  above  another;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  pods,  which  bend  in  form  of  a  fickle. 
.It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The 
feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  dpril,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant.  This  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  hairy  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  with  long  winged 
leaves,  each  having  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  oval  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
1  irge  cylindrical  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting 
very  dole  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  entirely  covered  with 
down,  out  of  which  the  yellow  flowers  juft  peep;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  pods  fhut  up  in  the  woolly  empalements. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay.  The  feeds  of  this 
fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  border,  where  the  plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  in  dpril. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out 
feveral  ftriated  ftalks  near  three  feet  long,  which,  if  not  fup- 
ported,  proftrate  t’nemfelves  toward  the  earth,  with  winged 
leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  compofed  of  about  ten 
pair  of  oval  fmall  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  foot-ftalks 
two  inches  long,  in  fmall  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  yellow, 
and  fhaped  like  the  reft  of  this  genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
hairy  globular  fwelling  pods  ending  with  a  (harp  point.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  an 
open  border  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  re- 
main.  One  or  two  of  tbefe  plants  in  a  garden  by  way  of  va¬ 
riety,  may  be  admitted,  but  they  have  little  beauty. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual.  This  fends  out  from  the  root 
two  or  three  hairy  trailing  branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  blunt  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  are  gathered  into  a  round  head  ;  thefe  are  fhaped 
like  the  others,  but  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods  rough  on  their 
cutfides,  and  when  opened  are  fhaped  like  a  heart,  ending 
in  a  fharp  point,  containing  three  or  four  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  border  in 
dpril,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  treated  as  the 
other  annual  forts  before-mentioned. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  feldom  rifing  with  a 
flem  more  than  three  inches  high,  with  leaves.,  which  are 
compofed  of  many  .pairs  of  narrow  lobes,  fet  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether  on  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  grow  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  above  the 
leaves  ;  thefe  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour,  growing  in  a 
loofe  fpike,  and  fiand  ered,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
t  ooked  pods  opening  in  two  cells,  filled  with  I'quare  feeds, 
i  his  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown,  and  the 
/'ants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort,  but 
fhould  have  a  fhady  fitua^ion  and  a  ftronger  foil. 

The  feventh  fort  is  annual  ;  it  hath  trailing  branches  near 
two  feet  long,  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  ten 
.pair  of  blunt  lobes,  let  thinly  on  the  midrib,  terminated  by 
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art  odd  one  i  at  the  wing  of  the  leaf  comes  out  a  foot-flallc 
near  two  inches  long,  fuftaining  four  or  five  yellow  flowers 
at  the  top,  which  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  brown  pods, 
fhaped  like  a  prifm,  growing  eredt,  and  opens  in  two  cells 
filled  with  greenifh  fquare  feeds.  This  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  north.  It  is  alow 
plant,  feldom  riling  more  than  two  or  three  inches  high,  with 
leaves  compofed  of  narrow  woolly  lobes,  placed  dole  on  the 
midrib  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  purple  colour, 
growing  in  loofe  fpikes.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  duguji.  This  fhould  have  a  lhady  fituation. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  with  leaves 
compofed  of  many  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one;  the  flower- ftalks  are  as  long  as  the  leaves,  which  fup- 
port  a  cylindrical  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fwollen  pods,  opening  into  two  cells,  containing 
feveral  greenifh  feeds.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the  fourth 
fort,  and  mufthave  a  lhady  fituation. 

The  tenth  fort  fends  up  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  which 
are  large  at  bottom,  and  gradually  diminilh  to  the  top;  the 
leaves  at  bottom  are  very  long,  and  diminilh  upward,  fo  as 
to  form  a  fort  of  pyramid  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  many 
large  oval  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  placed  thinly  on  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  each  leaf.  Thefe  are  large, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical 
pods  opening  in  two  cells,  filled  with  fqaare  yellow  feeds, 
it  flowers  in  July,  and  in  very  favourable  feafons  will  per¬ 
fect  feeds  in  England.  It-  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated,  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  fourth  fort.  The  third  year  from 
feed  the  plants  will  flower,  and  continue  many  years  in  a 
proper  foil. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
upright  ftalks  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  which  are  thinly  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  about  twelve  pair  of  oval 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  foot-ftalks  of  ths 
flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  extended 
beyond  them  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which,  are  fucceeded  by  fickle-ihaped  pods.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
before  directed  for  the  annual  forts. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  fe¬ 
veral  weak  flalks  without  any  order,  having  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  lobes,  and  fometimes  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one;  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  the 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  awl-fhaped  pointed  pods  growing  eredt,  reflected  at 
their  points.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  annual  forts  before -mentioned. 

The  thirteenth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out 
many  upright  ftalks  upward  of  five  feet  high,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  about  fourteen  pair  of  oval 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife,  which  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmall  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  loofe  fpikes, 
and  are  extended  beyond  the  leaves  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
very  fhort  triangular  pods,  ending  in  a  point,  which  open  in 
two  cells,  filled  with  Afh-coloured  fquare  feeds.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  fali  on  the  ground,  the 
plants  will  come  up  and  require  no  farther  culture.  Tie 
roots  of  t.iis  fort  will  abide  many  years. 

The  fourteenth  fort  never  rifes  with  a  ftalk,  but  fends  out 
leaves  from  the  root,  which  are  compofe.i  of  many  blunt 
lobes,  placed  by  pairs,  and  teiminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the 
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foot- Italics  of  the  flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  being  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  blue  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fweliing  awl-fhaped 
pods,  that  are  erett  and  hairy,  having  two  cells  which 
are  filled  with  greenilh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  root  is  abiding,  and  the  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  fourth  fort,  but  fhould  have 
an  open  lituation. 

The  fifteenth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
ftalk  ;  from  the  root  arife  leveral  upright  fialks  three  feet 
high,  which  are  garnithed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  pair  of  ovalfmooth  lobes,  and  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  arife  the  foot- 
flalks,  which  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  greenilh  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cylindrical  pods,  to 
which  adhere  the  llyle,  which  extend  beyond  the  pods  in  a 
point.  This  flowers  in  Augujl,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm, 
the  plants  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  England.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  mull 
be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  the  end  of  May,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  flower;  and  if  the  winter  proves  very 
fevere,  a  little  old  tan  fhould  be  laid  over  the  roots,  which 
will  effectually  preferve  them. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out 
many  irregular  llalks  about  two  feet  long,  with  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  pair  of  oval  lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their 
under  fide  ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  footT 
ftalks,  fupporting  fpikes  of  greenilh  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical  pods,  ending  in  a  point. 

The  feventeenth  fort  rifes  with  upright  fialks  two  feet 
high,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnithed  with  leaves,  compo¬ 
fed  of  many  pair  of  oval  woolly  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  arife  the foot-ltalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  dole  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  hairy  awl-fhaped.  pods,  having  two  cells, 
filled  with  brown  feeds.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  many  trailing 
fialks,  which  are  divided  into  many  fmaller  branches,  with 
leaves  compofed  of  many  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  or.e  ;  the  flowers  are  colledled  into  heads,  which 
terminate  the  foot-ftaiks,  and  are  white  ;  the  foot-ftalks  are 
about  the  fame  length  as  the  leaves;  the  pods  are  fhort  and 
triangular,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  filver.y 
down.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  open  bed 
of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  the  plants 
afterward  treated  in  the  manner  before  dire&ed  for  the  an¬ 
nual  forts. 

The  nineteenth  fort  fends  up  an  upright  flalk,  feldom 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  with  fmall  winged  hoary  leaves; 
the  foot-ftalks  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fupporting 
three  or  four  pale  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fickle- 
fhaped  hoary  pods.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft. 

The  twentieth  fort  fends  up  feveral  eredl  ftalks,  garnifhed 
\vith  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top  :  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out 
long  foot-ftalks,  fupporting  a  globular  head  of  purple  flow¬ 
ers  ;  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England.  It  flow¬ 
ers  the  end  of  July. 

ASTRANTIA,  Maflerwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  whofie  fit-oxers  grow  in  an  umbel ;  the  involucrum 
efi  the  general  uml el  is  ccmpojed  ofi two  large  trifid  leaves,  and  two 
entire,  and  in  another  (penes  of  feveral  fmall  leaves  :  the  f cover  is 
eonpofied  ofi  five  petals,  which  are  bifid:  it  hath  five  Jiamina. 
*11'!  oblong  germen  is  Jituaiei  below  the  receptacle,  which  after  - 
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ward  becomes  an  oval  blunt  channelled  fruit,  divided  into  two 
parts,  having  two  oblong  oval  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cover. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Astrantia  fioliis  radicalibus  quinquelolatis fierratis,  cau- 
linis  trilob  at  is  acuiis .  Greateft  Maflerwort  with  a  purplifh  in- 
voiucrum. 

2.  Astrantia  fioliis  quinquelobatis  lobis  tripart  it  is.  Haller . 
Helv.  439.  Greater  Maflerwort  with  a  white  involucrum. 

3.  Astrantia  fioliis  digitalis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  255. 
Smaller  black  Hellebore  with  a  Sanicle  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  fpreading  leaves  riling  from  the 
root,  compofed  of  five  large  lobes,  fawed  pretty  deep  on 
their  edges ;  from  between  thefe  the  fialks  arife  near  two 
feet  high,  having  at  each  joint  one  leaf  deeply  cut  into  three 
fharp  pointed  lobes ;  at  the  top  of  the  flalk  is  produced  the 
umbel  of  flowers,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  fituatea  the  ge¬ 
neral  involucrum,  compofed  of  two  long  trifid  leaves,  and 
two  entire  ones  of  the  fame  length,  which  extend  beyond 
the  rays,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  firft,  but 
it  differs  from  that  in  having  five  lobes  to  the  leaves  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  much  fhorter,  and  rounder  at  the  pointy 
than  thofe  of  the  other.  The  general  involucrum  of  the  urn* 
bel  is  compofed  of  fhort  narrow  leaves,  and  thofe  of  the., 
fmaller  umbels  are  fhorter  and  white. 

The  thiid  fort  feldom  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves  are  four  inches  long;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  eight  fegments  to  the  bottom,  and  fpread  out  like: 
a  hand  ;  the  involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  is  compofed  of 
feveral  very  narrow  leaves;  the  foot  ftalks' of  the  feparate 
umbels  are  very  long  and  flender,  and  toward  tire  top 
often  divide  into  three,  each  having  a  fmall  umbel.  The  iru- 
volucrums  of  thefe  fmall  umbels  are  fhort  and  white. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  hardy  ;  they  may  be  propagated'ei- 
ther  by  flowing  of  their  feeds,  or  parting  their  roots.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  fcon  after  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  fhady  border;  when  the  plants  come  up,  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  fame  of  the  plants  fliouid  b'e  drawn  out,  to 
allow  room  for  others  to  grow  until  Michaelmas ,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  whicn 
lhould  always  be  in  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation.  The 
diftance  thefe  plants  fliouid  be  placed,  is  three  feet,  for 
their  roots  will  fpread  to  a  ccr.fiderable  width,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  plants 
are  feldom  preferred  but  in  botanick  gardens,  there  Being 
no  great  beauty  in  their  flowers. 

ATHAMANTA.  Lin.  Gin.  Plant.  301 .  Spignel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellatcd fwwer  ;  the  involucrum  of  tide 
great  umbel  is  compofed  ofi  many  narrow  leaves,  which  are  Jkortcr 
than  the  rays ;  thofe  ofi  the  fmall  ones  are  narrow ,  and  equal  with 
the  rays  :  each  flower  hath  five  Jlendtr  fiamina,  ofi  the  fiance 
length  with  the  petals ;  the  germen  is  Jituated  below  the  recepta¬ 
cle,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  channelled  fruit ,  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  containing  one  oval  channelled  fted. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Athamanta  folio  Its  capi/laribus,  fieminibus  glalris  firi  - 
at  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  93.  Spignel  with  Dill  leaves. 

2.  Athamanta  foliolis  linearibus  plants  hirfiutis,  petals  bi¬ 
partite,  fieminibus  oblongis  hirfiutis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  143.  Candy- 
Carrot  with  very  flender  Fennel  leaves. 

3.  Athamanta  fioliis  inf erioribus  nitidis,  umleUis  pritnor- 
dialibus  fiubfiejflibus,  fieminibus  pilofis.  Hort.  Upfiql.  60.  Thefe* 
cond  Sicilian  Carrot  with  a  Klixweed  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Spignel  ufed  in  medicine.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Wefimoreland,  and  by  the  inhabitants  there 
is  called  Bald-Money,  or  Bawd  Moray;  by  fome  it  is -called. 
Meu.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  and  are  channelled  ;  the  leaves  are  very  mmole. 
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and  compofed  of  many  fine  hair-like  leaves,  fet  pretty  clofe, 
and  are  of  a  deep  green ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  feeds. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  or  from  feeds  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  the 
plants  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moiftfoil. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Daucus  Creticus,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  whofe  feeds  are  indifferently  ufed  in  the  fhops, 
one  of  which  is  annual ;  but  that  here  mentioned  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  compofed  of  numbers  of  flender 
narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  irregularly  difpofed. 
The  flower-ffalk  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches,  with  the  fame  compound  capillary  leaves,  and  at 
the  top  are  terminated  by  compound  umbels,  compofed  of 
near  twenty  fmall  ones ;  thefe  have  white  flowers  with  five 
petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  hairy,  channelled 
fruit,  divided  into  twoparts,  containing  one  oblonghairy  feed. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn  on  an  open  bed  of  light  dry  ground;  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  at  about  a  foot  diftance  in  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth, 
where  the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  annually 
flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  fends  up  from 
the  root  feveral  upright  ftalks,  near  three  feet  high,  which 
are  terminated  by  compound  umbels.  The  flowers  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are  not  quite  equal,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  woolly  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  containing  one  oblong  channelled  feed. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
and  is  equally  hardy. 

ATRACTYLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  837.  DiftafF  Thiftle. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated ,  compound 'flower,  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  a  common  fcaley  empalement, 
which  hath  no  /pines,  The  hermaphrodite  florets  compofe  the  rays , 
or  border ,  and  are  flr etched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue.  Thofe 
which  compofe  the  dijk  are  funnel-Jhaped ;  in  thofe  of  the  dijk  is 
fituated  a  Jhort  crowned  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  tur¬ 
binated  coniprefl'cd  feed ,  crowned  with  a  plume  of  down ,  Jhut  up 
in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atractylis  involucris  cancellatis  <ventricofls,  Iinearibus 
dent  at  is  calycibus  oajatis,  foribus flofculofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  830. 
Small  Cnicus  with  a  netted  head,  and  woolly  feed. 

2.  Atractylis  foliis  dentato-Jinuatis,  fore  radiato  obnjal- 
lato  innjolucro  patente,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  829. 
Lower  purple  prickly  Cnicus. 

3.  Atractylis  fore  acaule.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  829.  Prickly 
gum-bearing  Cnicus  without  ftalk,  and  a  CarlineThiftle  leaf. 

4.  Atractylis  foliis  oblongo  oruatis  denticulatis  fpinofs  ca¬ 
lycibus  patentibus  caule fruticofo.  Hort. Cliff.  295.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Baftard  Saffron  with  an  Ilex  leaf,  and  a  golden  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  with  a  flender'  ftem,  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  hoary  leaves,  having  fpines  on  their 
edges  ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  there  are  two  or  three  flender 
branches  fent  out,  each  being  terminated  by  ahead  of  flow¬ 
ers,  like  thofe  of  the  Thiftle,  with  an  involucrum  compofed 
of  feveral  narrow  leaves,  armed  with  fpines  on  their  fide, 
and  are  longer  than  the  head  of  the  flowers.  The  empale¬ 
ment  is  curioufly  netted  over,  and  is  narrow  at  the  top,  but 
fwelling  below,  containing  many  florets  of  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  downy  feed, 
which  in  cold  years  never  perfett  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  an 
open  bed  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and 
thin  the  plants  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  together. 


The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  with 
indented  leaves,  having  fmall  fpines  on  their  edges ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  divided  into  two  or  three  flender 
branches,  each  fupporting  a  head  of  purple  flowers,  having 
rays  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  empalement.  The  roots  of  this  will 
live  two  or  three  years ;  it  flowers  in  June ,  but  unlefs  the 
fummer  is  warm  and  dry,  it  will  not  perfett  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  than  the 
former. 

The  third  fort  is  what  the  College  of  Phyficians  have  placed 
among  the  medicinal  fimples,  by  the  title  of  Carline  Thiftle ; 
the  root  of  this  is  perennial,  and  fends  out  many  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated,  and  armed  with  fpines  on 
their  edges.  Thefe  lie  clofe  on  the  ground,  and  between 
them  the  flower  is  fituated,  without  ftalk,  having  many 
florets,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  empalement.  Thofe  on  the 
border  are  white,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the  difk  of  a 
yellowifh  colour.  It  flowers  in  July ,  but  never  perfects 
feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  near  three  feet 
high,  with  oblong  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges,  which 
have  weak  fpines  at  each  indenture ;  there  are  feveral  weak 
branches  fent  out  on  the  fides,  each  of  which  are  terminated 
by  a  fingle  head  of  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  common  empale¬ 
ment  which  fpreads  open,  and  are  of  a  golden  colour,  but 
are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  This  is  propagated 
by  flips,  or  heads,  taken  from  the  flower- ftalks  in  June  ; 
when  thefe  have  taken  root,  they  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air  till  Oftober ,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhel- 
ter,  and,  during  the  winter,  fhould  have  little  water,  but  in 
fummer  fhould  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants 
in  a  fheltered  fituation. 

ATRAPHAXIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  405.  We  have  no 
Englijh  name  for  this. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement .  It  hath  two  round- 
ijh  finuated  petals  larger  than  the  empalement ,  which  are  perma¬ 
nent  ;  it  hath  fix  capillary  flamina  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  a 
comprejjed  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  romd’Jh  comprejfed 
feed,  jhut  up  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atraphaxis  r amis fpinofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  Shrubby 
prickly  Atraphaxis  of  the  eaft,  with  a  fair  flower. 

2.  Atraphaxis  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  333.  African 
creeping  fhrubby  Atraphaxis,  with  leaves  curled  on  their  fides. 

The  firft  is  a  fhrub  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  weak  lateral  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
fpines,  with  fmall  fpear  fhaped  leaves  of  an  Afh  colour, 
which  are  fmooth.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the 
flioots  in  clufters,  compofed  of  two  white  leaves  tinged  with 
purple,  and  are  included  in  a  two-leaved  empalement  of  a 
white  herbaceous  colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  Augufl.  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  muft  be  fcreened  from  hard 
froft,  which  commonly  deftroys  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
the  open  air. 

The  fecond  fort  fends  out  many  flender  branches,  which 
trail  on  the  ground  when  they  are  not  fupported,  with  fmall 
oval  leaves,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Knot-grafs,  but 
are  waved  and  curled  on  their  edges,  embracing  the  ftalk 
half  round  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  an 
apetalous  flower,  being  compofed  of  four  herbaceous  leaves, 
two  of  which  are  the  empalement,  the  other  two  the  petals. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  is  a  native  of  the  country 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings  any  time  in  the  fummer,  and  in  winter  the  plants 
muft  be  fcreened  from  froft. 

ATRiPLEX,  Orach,  or  Arach. 


The 
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The  CharaBers  are, 

It  bath  female  and  hermaphrodite  I lowers  on  the  fame  plant. 

7 he  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  permanent  empalement  of  five 
leaves ,  with  membranaceous  borders.  In  the  center  is  placed  the 
orbicular  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  comprejfed 
feed ,  Jhut  up  in  the  five-cornered  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atriplex  caule  ere  Bo  herbaceo  foliis  triangularibus. 
Hart.  Cliff.  469.  Pale,  green,  or  white  Garden  Orach. 

2.  Atriplex  caule fruticofo  foliis  deltoidibus  integris.  Hort. 
C/ff  469.  Broad-leaved  Orach,  or  fhrubby  Halimus,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sea  Purflane  Tree. 

3.  Atriplex  caule  fruticofo  foliis  obovatis.  Fl0r.Suec.S2g. 
Shrubby  Sea  Orach,  or  Halimus,  called  Sea  Purflane,  with  a 
narrow  leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of  which 
grow  naturally  in  England ,  but  as  they  are  plants  of  no  beau¬ 
ty,  fo  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  for  which  rea- 
fon'  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firfl;  of  thefe  plants  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen  gardens,  as  a  culinary  herb,  being  ufed  as  Spinage, 
and  is  now,  by  fome  perfons,  preferred  to  it ;  though,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  not  efteemed  among!!  th eEngliJh  ;  but  the  French, 
at  prefent,  cultivate  this  plant  for  ufe. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  varieties  of  this,  whofe 
difference  is  only  in  the  colour  of  the  plants;  one  of  which 
is  of  a  deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple,  and  a  third 
with  green  leaves  and  purple  borders.  Thefe  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  varieties  which  have  come 
from  the  fame  feeds,  but  in  thirty  years  which  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  thefe  forts,  I  have  never  yet  obferved  them  to  vary. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  mufl  be  fown  for  ufe  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  at  which  time  it  ge¬ 
nerally  fucceeds  better  than  when  it  is  fown  in  the  fpring, 
and  will  be  fit  for  ufe  at  leaf!:  a  month  earlier.  They  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  hoe  them  when  they  are  about  an 
inch  high ;  to  cut  them  down  where  they  are  too  thick, 
leaving  them  about  four  inches  afunder,  and  to  cut  down 
all  the  weeds.  When  your  plants  are  grown  about  four 
inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  them  a  fecond  time, 
in  order  to  clear  them  from  weeds ;  and,  if  you  obferve 
the  plants  are  left  too  clofe  in  any  part,  you  mail  then  cut 
them  out.  Where  thefe  plants  are  fown  on  a  rich  foil,  and 
allowed  a  good  diflance,  the  leaves  will  be  very  large,  in 
which  the  goodnefs  of  the  herb  confifls.  This  mufl  be  eaten 
while  it  is  young ;  for,  when  the  flalks  become  tough,  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  firfl  fort  is  ordered  by  the  College 
of  Pbyficians  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a 
fhrub;  and,  by  fome  perfons,  were  formed  into  hedges,  and 
conilantly  fheared,  to  keep  them  thick  ;  but  this  plant  is  by  no 
means  fit  for  fucli  purpofes,  on  many  accounts,  for  it  grows 
too  vigorous  ;  the  fhoots,  in  one  month,  at  the  growing  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  will  be  two  feet  long,  provided  they  have 
a  good  foil  ;  fo  that  a  hedge  of  this  plant  cannot  be  kept  in 
tolerable  order,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  thick  hedge.  But  a 
worfe  inconvenience  attends  this  plant;  for,  in  very  hard 
winters,  it  is  often  deflroyed. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  fhady  border,  they  will 
foon  take  root,  and  befit  to  tranfplant  the  Michaelmas  follow¬ 
ing,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  third  fort  grows  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England,  on 
the  fea  fide,  from  whence  the  plants  may  be  procured  ;  or 
it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort.  This  is  a  low  under  fhrub,  feldom  rifing 
above  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  at  mofl  three  feet  high,  but 
becomes  very  bufhy.  This  may  have  a  place  amongll  other 
low  fhrubs ;  and,  if  planted  on  a  poor  gravelly  foil,  will  a- 
bide  feveral  years,  and  make  a  pretty  diversity. 


ATROPA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  222.  Deadly  Nightfhade; 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  fiower  is  bell-Jhaped,  and  divided  into  five  equal  parts . 

It  hath  five  fiamina  rijhtg  from  the  bafe  of  the  petal.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globu¬ 
lar  berry  having  three  cells,  fitting  on  the  empalement ,  and  filled 
with  kidney -fhaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atropa  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  cvatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp, 
Plant.  1 8 1.  Common  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

2.  Atropa  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182.  Deadly 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  flalk. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is 
not  very  frequent  near  London.  This  plant  hath  a  perennial 
root,  which  fends  out  flrong  herbaceous  flalks  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  ob¬ 
long  entire  leaves,  which  toward  autumn  change  to  a  pur- 
plilh  colour;  the  flowers  come  out  between  the  leaves  fingly, 
upon  long  foot-flalks ;  thefe  are  large,  bell-fhaped,  and  of 
a  dufky  brown  colour  on  their  outfide,  but  are  purple  with¬ 
in.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  a  large 
round  berry,  a  little  flatted  at  the  top,  and  is  firfl  green,  but 
when  ripe  turns  to  a  fhining  black,  fitting  clofe  upon  the 
empalement,  and  contains  a  purple  juice  of  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafle,  and  full  of  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  In  fome 
places  this  plant  is  called  Dwale,  but  in  general  Deadly 
Nightfhade,  from  its  quality.  It  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to 
grow  in  any  places  where  children  refort,  for  it  is  a  flrong 
poifon  ;  there  has  been  feveral  inflances  within  a  few  years 
paft,  of  its  deadly  quality,  by  feveral  children  being  killed 
with  eating  the  berries. 

There  is  alfo  an  inftance  of  the  direful  effedts  of  this  plant 
recorded  in  Buchanan's  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  wherein  he  gives  • 
an  account  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the  army  of  Sweno,  when 
he  invaded  Scotland,  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
thefe  berries  with  the  drink  which  the  Scots  by  their  truce 
were  to  fupply  them  with  ;  which  fo  intoxicated  the  Danes , 
that  the  Scots  fell  upon  them  in  their  fleep,  and  killed  the 
greatefl  part  of  them,  fo  that  there  were  fcarcely  men  enough 
left  to  carry  off  their  king. 

The  fecond  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flem  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  eight  feet,  divided  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
round  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  Storax  tree.  The 
flowers  come  out  between  the  leaves  upon  fhort  foot-flalks, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  much 
lefs,  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  few  brown  llripes  ; 
thefe  are  never  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Spain,  and  is  only  propagated  by  feeds.  The 
plants  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  winter,  therefore  at 
the  end  of  OBober  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  treated  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi. 

AVENA.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  85.  Oats. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  fiower s  are  colleBed  in  a  loofe  panicle,  and  have  a  li val¬ 
vular  empalement,  fwelling  in  the  middle.  The  petal  of  the flower  * 
is  bivalve,  having  a  fpiral  beard,  twifiing,  jointed ,  and  rejiexsd. 

I  here  are  tvoo  oval  neBariums  fitting  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the 
germen ;  they  have  three  fender  fiamina :  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  feed,  having  a  longitudinal  furrow,  , 
and  clofely  flout  up  in  the  cover  or  chaff. 

Avena  calycibus  difpermibus Jeminibus  lavibus.  Hort.  Cliff  1 
25.  Oats  with  two  fmooth  feeds  in  each  empalement. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  thefe  oats  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  viz.  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  brown  or  red  Oat,  but' 
where  they  have  been  many  years  feparately  cultivated,  I 
have  never  obfeived  them  to  alter.  However,  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  difference  is  in  the  colour  of  the  grain,  I  fhall  not  enu¬ 
merate  them  as  diflintt  fpecies.  There  is.  alfo  a  naked  Oat, 

whicha 
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T/hfch  is  fometlmes  cultivated  in  the  diflant  parts  of  England, 
but  is  rarely  feen  near  London. 

The  white  fort  is  the  mod  common  about  London ;  the 
black  is  more  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
and  is  efleemed  a  very  hearty  food  for  horfes ;  but  the  firft 
■makes  the  whitefl  meal,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  where  the 
inhabitants  live  much  upon  oat  cakes. 

Oats  are  a  very  profitable  grain,  and  abfolutely  neceflary, 
foeing  the  principal  grain  which  horfes  love  ;  and  are  elleem- 
ed  the  molt  wholfome  food  for  thofe  cattle,  being  fweet,  and 
of  an  opening  nature;  other  grains  being  apt  to  bind,  which 
is  injurious  to  labouring  horfes  :  but  if  you  feed  them  with 
this  grain  foon  after  they  are  houfed,  before  they  have  fweat 
in  the  mow,  or  are  otherwife  dried,  it  is  as  bad  on  the  other 
hand,  for  they  are  then  too  laxative. 

This  grain  is  a  great  improvement  to  many  eftates  in  the 
north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  for  it  will  thrive  on 
cold  barren  foils,  which  will  produce  no  other  fort  of  grain  ; 
it  will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hottefi  land  :  in  fhort,  there  is  no 
■foil  too  rich  or  too  poor  for  it,  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  it; 
and  in  wet  harvefis,  when  other  grain  is  fpoiled,  this  will 
receive  little  or  no  damage ;  the  flraw  and  hulks  being  of 
fo  dry  a  nature,  that  if  they  are  houfed  wet,  they  will  not 
heat  in  the  mow,  or  become  mouldy,  as  other  grain  ufually 
do  ;  fo  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Scotland,  where  their  harveft  is  generally  late, 
and  the  autumns  wet. 

The  belt  time  for  fowing  of  Oats  is  in  February  or  March , 
according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late;  and  fometimes  I 
have  known  it  fown  in  April  upon  cold  land,  and  has  been 
early  ripe.  The  black  and  red  Oats  may  be  fown  a  month 
earlier  than  the  white,  becaufe  they  are  hardier. 

Oats  are  often  fown  on  land  which  has  the  former  year 
produced  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Earley.  The  common  method  is 
to  plough  in  the  flubble  about  the  beginning  of  February , 
and  fow  the  Oats,  and  harrow  them  in  ;  but  then  they  mull 
be  harrowed  the  fame  way  as  the  furrows  lay,  for  if  it  be 
done  crofsways,  the  Hubble  will  be  raifed  on  the  furface ; 
but  this  is  not  a  good  method  of  hufbandry,  for  when  peo¬ 
ple  have  time  to  plough  the  Hubble  in  autumn,  it  will  rot 
in  winter;  and  then  giving  the  land  another  ploughing  and 
a  good  harrowing  jull  before  the  oats  are  fown,  it  will  make 
the  ground  finer  and  better  to  receive  the  grain.  Mod  peo¬ 
ple  allow  four  bufhels  of  Oats  to  an  acre,  but  I  am  convin¬ 
ced  two  bulhels  are  more  than  enough  ;  the  ufual  produce  is 
about  twenty-five  bulhels  to  an  acre,  though  I  have  fome¬ 
times  known  more  than  thirty- five  bulhels  on  an  acre. 

Oats  are  alfo  fown  upon  land  when  it  is  firH  broken  up, 
before  the  ground  is  brought  to  a  tilth  for  other  grain,  and 
is  frequently  fown  upon  the  fvvard  with  one  ploughing ;  but 
it  is  much  better  to  give  the  fvvard  time  to  rot  before  the 
Oats  are  fown,  for  the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  prevent  thofe 
of  the  corn  from  finking  downward. 

AURANTIUM,  the  Orange  Tree. 

The  Charaficrs  are, 

The  fiovjer  hath  five  oblong  fpreading  petals,  and  many  ftami- 
na,  ' which  are  frequently  joined  in  J mall  feparate  bodies  at  bottom. 
In  the  center  is  fetuated  the  germen,  nxhich  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  fteftoy  fruit,  compreffed  at  both  ends,  having  a  thick flefky 
pulp,  and  divided  into  feveral  cells,  each  containing  two  oval 
callous  feeds. 

The Species  are, 

1.  Aurantium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  The  com¬ 
mon  Seville  Orange. 

2.  Aurantiu  m  foliis  lane  eclat  is  acutis  glabris.  The  Chita 
Orange. 

3.  Aurantium  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  glabris.  Orange 
Tree,  with  narrow  leaves  called  Willow-leaved  Orange,  and 
by  fome  the  Turkey  Orange. 
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4.  Aurantium  foliis  ova  to lanteolatis  crafts  lucidis,fruflu 
maximo.  The  Pampelmoes,  or  Shaddock. 

3.  Aurantium  pumilum  foliis  ovatis  fori  bus  fejftlibtis.  T  he 
Dwarf  or  Nutmeg  Orange. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this,  as  there  is  of  mofi  other 
fruits  which  have  arifen  from  culture ;  but  thofe  here  enu* 
merated  may  flridlly  be  allowed  to  be  diltindl  fpecies.  The 
varieties  in  the  Englijb  gardens  are,  1 .  The  yellow  and  white 
firiped  leaved  Orange.  2.  The  curled  leaved  Orange.  3.  The 
horned  Orange.  4.  The  double  flowering  Orange.  And, 
5.  The  hermaphrodite  Orange. 

The  China  Orange  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  Seville,  therefore 
mufi  be  treated  more  tenderly  to  have  good  fruit  in  England. 

The  dwarf  Orange  is  alfo  tender,  and  the  leaves  are  very 
fmall,  growing  in  cluflers.  This  fort,  when  in  flower,  rs 
proper  to  place  in  a  room  or  gallery,  to  adorn  them  ;  the 
flowers  being  very  fweet,  but  thefe  are  feldom  to  be  found 
in  good  health,  becaufe  they  mufi  be  treated  with  more  care 
than  the  common  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  as  mufi  alfo  the 
Shaddock,  otherwife  the  fruit  will  always  drop  off  in  winter. 
The  Pumpelnioes  were  brought  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Wcft- 
Indies.  But  the  inhabitants  have  greatly  degenerated  the 
fruit  fince  it  has  been  in  the  Weft -Indies,  by  raifing  the  trees 
from  feeds  ;  the  greatefl  part  of  which  produce  harfh  four 
fruit,  greatly  inferior  to  the  original  fort ;  the  flefh  or  pulp 
of  which  is  red,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  in 
America  produce  fruit  with  a  pale  yellow  flefli ;  and  by  con- 
ftantly  raifing  thefe  trees  from  feeds,  they  degenerate  the  fruit 
continually;  whereas  if  they  would  bud  from  the  good  fort, 
they  might  have  it  in  as  great  plenty  as  they  piea'ed. 

All  the  forts  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees  with  flnped  leaves 
are  tender,  therefore  mufi  be  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
green  houfe  in  winter,  and  mufi  be  treated  with  more  care 
than  the  common  fort,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  horned  Orange  differs  from  the  other  forts,  in  the 
fruit  dividing  into  parts,  and  the  rind  expanding  in  form  of 
horns :  this  and  the  dillorted  Orange,  are  preferved  by  fome 
curious  perfons  for  variety.  There  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of 
fweet  Oranges  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  ;  fome  of 
which  are  much  more  efleemed  than  thoie  we  now  have  in 
Europe. 

If  you  purpofe  to  raife  flocks  for  budding  of  Oranges, 
you  fliould  procure  fome  Citron  feeds  which  were  duly  ripen¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  flocks  of  this  kind  are  preferable  to  any  other, 
both  for  quicknefs  of  growth,  as  alfo  that  they  will  take  buds  of 
either  Orange,  Lemon,  or  Citron  ;  next  to  thefe  arethe.SV- 
ville  Orange  feeds.  The  bell  feeds  are  ufually  to  be  had 
from  rotten  fruits,  which  are  commonly  eafy  to  be  procured 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year;  then  prepare  a  good  hot-bed,  of 
either  horfe  dung  or  tanners  bark  ;  the  lall  of  which  is  much 
the  better,  if  you  can  eafily  procure  it.  When  this  bed  is  in  a 
moderate  temper  for  heat,  you  mufi  fow  your  feeds  in  pots 
of  good  rich  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  hot  bed.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  if  they 
are  not  flinted,  either  for  want  of  proper  heat  or  nroiflure, 
they  will  be  in  fix  weeks  after  their  appearance,  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  into  Angle  pots:  you  mu  ft  therefore  renew  your  hot¬ 
bed,  and  having  prepared  a  quantity  of  fmall  halfpenny  pots, 
fill  thefe  half  full  of  frefh  loamy  earth,  mixed  with  very  rot¬ 
ten  cow  dung  ;  and  then  (hake  out  the  young  plants  from 
the  feed  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  them,  that  you  may 
the  better  feparate  the  plants  without  tearing  their  roots ; 
put  a  fingle  plant  into  each  of  the  pots  ;  then  fill  them  up 
with  the  fame  earth  as  before  diredled,  plunging  the  pots 
into  the  new  hot- bed,  giving  them  a  good  watering  to  fix 
the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  fereen  them  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  In  this  method,  with  due  care,  your  plants 
will  grow  to  be  two  feet  high  by  the  end  of  July,  when  you 
mull  begin  to  harden  them  by  degrees,  in  raifing  your  glafl'es 
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very  high,  and  when  the  weather  is  good,  take  them  quite 
off ;  but  do  not  expofe  them  to  the  open  fun  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  but  rather  take  off  the  glades,  and  (hade  the  plants 
w'ith  mats,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  fun  declines ; 
for  the  violent  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them  in  hot  weather,  efpecially  while  young. 
Toward  the  end  of  September  you  muff  houfe  them,  ob¬ 
serving  to  place  them  near  the  windows  of  the  green-houfe, 
to  prevent  the  damps  from  moulding  their  tender  (hoots. 
During  the  winter  feafon  they  may  be  often  refrefhed  with 
water.  If  the  plants  are  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  bed  in 
the  Spring,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  ;  but  they  (hould  be 
hardened  by  the  beginning  of  June,  that  they  may  be  in 
right  order  to  bud  in  Auguji ;  when  you  Should  make  choice 
of  cuttings  from  trees  that  are  healthy  and  fruitful,  of  what¬ 
ever  kinds  you  pleaSe,  observing  that  the  Shoots  are  round  ; 
the  buds  of  thefe  being  much  better  and  eafier  to  part  from 
the  wood,  than  Such  as  are  flat.  When  you  have  budded  the 
flocks,  you  (hould  remove  them  into  a  green-houfe,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  wet,  turning  the  buds  from  the  fun;  but  let 
them  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  and  refrefh  them  of¬ 
ten  with  water.  In  a  month’s  time  after  budding,  you  will 
fee  which  of  them  has  taken  ;  you  mud  then  untie  them, 
that  the  binding  may  not  pinch  the  buds,  and  let  them  re¬ 
main  in  the  green-houfe  all  the  winter  ;  then  in  the  Spring, 
prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  cut  off  the  flocks  about  three  inches  above  the  buds, 
plunge  their  pots  into  the  hot-bed,  observing  to  give  them 
air  and  water,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  (hall  require  ;  but 
be  Sure  to  Screen  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  With  this  management,  if  your  buds 
(hoot  kindly,  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
more,  b y  July ;  at  which  time  you  muft  begin  to  harden  them 
before  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  that  they  may  the  better 
(land  in  the  green-houfe  the  following  winter.  In  the  firfl 
winter  after  their  (hooting,  you  muft  keep  them  warm  ;  for, 
by  forcing  them  in  the  bark  bed,  they  will  be  Somewhat  ten¬ 
derer  ;  however,  it  is  very  neceffary  to  raife  them  to  their  height 
in  one  feafon,  that  their  ftems  may  be  (Irak:  for  Such  trees, 
which  are  two  or  more  years  growing  to  their  heading  height, 
their  ftems  are  generally  crooked.  In  the  Succeeding  years, 
their  management  will  be  the  fame  as  in  full  grown  trees, 
which  will  be  hereafter  treated  of:  I  (hall,  therefore,  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  management  of  Such  trees  as  are 
brought  over  every  year  in  cherts  from  Italy  ;  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  by  much  the  quicker  way  of  furniftiing  a  green-houfe 
with  large  trees ;  for  thofe  which  are  railed  from  feeds  in 
England,  will  not  grow  So  large  in  their  ftems  under  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  as  thefe  will  have  when  brought  over  ;  and 
although  their  heads  are  Small  when  we  receive  them,  yet  in 
three  years,  with  good  management,  they  will  have  large 
heads,  and  produce  fruit. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  trees,  obferve  firft,  the  difference 
of  their  (hoots  and  leaves  (if  they  have  any  upon  them)  to 
diftingui(h  their  different  forts,  for  the  Shaddock  and  Citrons 
always  make  much  llronger  (hoots  than  the  Orange  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  Italian  gardeners,  who  raife  thefe  trees 
for  fale,  generally  propagate  thofe  forts,  fo  that  they  bring 
few  of  the  Se-ville  Orange  trees  over,  which  are  much  more 
valuable,  both  for  their  flowers  and  fruit;  alfo  prefer  thofe 
that  have  two  good  buds,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  dock  (for 
many  of  them  have  but  one,  fo  will  always  have  an  ir¬ 
regular  head)  :  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  ftem,  freftinefs  of  the 
branches,  and  plumpnefs  of  the  bark,  are  neceffary  ob- 
fervations. 

When  you  have  furniftied  yourfelf  with  a  parcel  of  thefe 
trees,  you  muft  prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark 
in  a  forcing  frame,  in  length  and  breadth  according  to  the 
number  of  trees  to  be  forced  ;  then  put  your  trees  into  a 
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tub  of  water  upright,  about  half  way  of  the  ftems,  leaving 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  ftem  out  of  the  water,  the 
better  to  draw  and  imbibe  the  moifture.  In  this  (ituation 
they  may  remain  two  or  three  days  (according  to  their 
plumpnefs  when  you  received  them)  ;  then  take  them  out, 
and  clean  their  roots  from  all  filth,  cutting  off  all  broken  or 
bruifed  roots,  and  all  the  ftnall  fibres,  which  are  quite  dried 
by  being  fo  long  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  ferub  the  ftems  with 
a  hard  hair  brufh,  cleaning  them  afterwards  with  a  cloth  ; 
then  cut  off  the  branches  about  three  inches  from  the  deni, 
ard  having  prepared  a  quantity  of  good  fre(h  earth,  mixed 
with  very  rotten  neats  dung,  plant  your  trees  therein,  ob- 
ferving  never  to  put  them  into  large  pots;  for  if  they  are  big 
enough  to  contain  their  roots,  it  isfufHcient  at  firft  planting  ; 
and  be  furc  to  put  fome  potfherds  and  large  ftones  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  pot,  to  keep  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
from  being  Hopped  with  earth,  that  the  water  may  freely 
pafs  off,  and  wrap  fome  haybands  round  their  ftems,  from 
bottom  to  top,  to  prevent  the  fun  from  drying  their  bark  ; 
then  plunge  thefe  pots  into  the  bark  bed,  watering  them 
well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  frequently  repeating 
the  fame  all  over  their  heads  and  ftems,  being  very  careful 
not  to  over  water  them,  efpecially  before  they  have  made 
good  roots ;  and  obferve  to  fereen  the  glaffes  of  your  hot¬ 
bed  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  your  trees  take  to  grow  kindly  (as  there  is  little  reafoa 
to  doubt  of,  if  the  directions  given  be  duly  obferved),  they 
will  have  made  ftrong  (hoots  by  the  beginning  of  June-,  at 
which  time  you  (hould  ftop  their  (hoots,  to  obtain  lateral 
branches  to  furnifh  their  heads  ;  and  now  you  muft  give 
them  air  plentifully,  and  begin  to  harden  them,  that  in  the 
middle  of  July  they  inay  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  in 
iome  warm  (ituation,  defended  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  from  winds,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before 
winter.  Abut  the  end  of  September  you  (hould  houfe  thefe 
plants,  fitting  them  at  firft  in  the  front  of  the  green-houfe, 
near  the  glades,  keeping  the  windows  open  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  will  permit ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of 
Oflober,  when  you  bring  in  the  Myrtles,  and  other  lefs  ten¬ 
der  trees,  you  muft  fet  your  Oranges  in  the  warmed  and  beft 
part  of  the  houfe,  placing  lower  plants  or  trees  in  the  front, 
to  hide  their  ftems.  During  the  winter,  let  your  waterings 
be  frequent,  but  give  them  not  too  much  at  a  time;  for  now 
their  heads  are  but  fmall,  and  therefore  incapable  to  dif- 
charge  too  great  a  quantity  of  moifture;  and  take  great  care 
to  guard  them  from  froft. 

In  the  fpring,  when  you  begin  to  take  out  fome  of  your 
hardieft  forts  of  plants,  to  thin  your  houfe,  wafh  and  cleanfe 
the  ftems  and  leaves  of  your  Orange  trees,  taking  out  the 
upper  part  of  the  earth  in  the  pots,  filling  them  up  again 
with  good  frelh  rich  earth,  laying  thereon  a  little  rotten 
neats  dung  round  the  outfide  of  the  pots,  but  do  not  let  it 
lie  near  the  ftem  of  the  trees ;  then  place  them  at  wider  di- 
ftances  in  the  houfe,  that  the  air  may  circulate  round  their 
heads;  giving  them  air  difcretionally,  as  the  weather  grows 
warm,  but  do  not  remove  them  into  the  open  air  nnti!  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  that  the  weather  is  fettled  ; 
for  many  times,  when  they  are  removed  out  too  foon,  the 
mornings  often  proving  cold,  give  them  at  lead  a  great  check, 
which  will  change  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  many  times 
kill  the  extreme  weak  part  of  the  (hoots.  Let  the  (ituation 
for  your  Orange  trees,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  be  as  much 
defended  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  ftrong 
winds,  as  poflible,  by  tall  trees  or  hedges ;  both  of  which, 
if  they  are  expofed  thereto,  are  very  hurtful  to  them. 

As  thefe  trees  advance,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the  fummer 
to  ftop  ftrong  (hoots  when  they  grow  irregular,  to  force  out 
lateral  branches  to  fill  the  head  ;  but  do  not  pinch  off  the 
tops  of  all  the  (hoots  (as  is  the  practice  of  fome),  which 
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will  fill  ,  the  tree  with  fmall  fhoots,  too  weak  to  fupport 
fruit;  but  endeavour  to  form  a  regular  head,  and  obtain 
Urong  fhoots,  taking  away  weak  trifling  branches  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  your  Orange  trees  will  require 
frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather,  efpecially  if  they  are 
large  ;  therefore  you  fhould  endeavour  to  have  the  water  as 
near  the  trees  as  poffible,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  it, 
which  in  a  large  quantity  of  trees,  takes  up  much  time.  Your 
water  fhould  be  foft,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  but  never  add 
dung  of  any  fort  thereto;  which,  although  by  many  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,  yet  has  always  been  found  deftruc- 
tive  to  thefe  trees,  if  much  ufrd  ;  it  being  like  hot  liquors 
to  human  bodies,  which,  at  firft  taking,  feem  to  add  vi¬ 
gour,  yet  certainly  leave  the  body  weaker  after  fome  time, 
than  before. 

Your  Orange  trees  will  require  to  be  fhifted  apd  new  pot¬ 
ted  every  other  year,  therefore  you  mail  prepare  a  quantity 
cf  good  earth,  at  leak  a  year  before  you  intend  to  ufe  it,  that 
it  may  be  well  mixed  and  perfedly  rotten.  The  beft  feafon 
for  this  work  is  about  the  end  of  April,  that  they  may  have 
taken  frefh  root  before  they  are  removed  out  of  the  green- 
houfe ;  and  when  this  work  is  performed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  let  them  remain  in  the  houfe  a  fortnight  longer  than 
ufual,  to  be  well  fettled. 

When  you  firft  fet  thefe  trees  abroad  after  fhifting,  you 
fhould  place  them  near  the  fhelter  of  hedges,  and  fatten  their 
Items  to  ftrong  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  difturbed  by 
winds;  which  fometimes  wiif  blow  frefh  planted  trees  out  of 
the  pots,  if  too  much  expofed  thereto,  and  thereby  greatly 
injure  their  new  roots. 

If  old  Orange  trees  have  been  ill  managed,  and  their  heads 
become  ragged  and  decayed,  the  bell  method  to  reltore  them, 
is  to  cut  oft  the  greatett  part  of  their  heads  early  in  March , 
and  prune  their  roots ;  then  foak  and  clean  their  Hems  and 
branches,  planting  them  into  good  earth,  and  fetting  them 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  as  was  dire&ed  for  fuCh  trees 
as  came  from  abroad,  managing  them  in  the  fame  manner; 
by  this  method  they  will  produce  new  heads,  and  in  two 
years  time,  become  good  trees  again.  But  if  thefe  are  large 
trees,  and  have  grown  in  tubs  for  feveral  years,  your  bell 
way  will  be  to  prepare  a  parcel  of  rough  bafkets  (fuch  as 
are  ufed  for  bafketting  Ever-greens,  when  fent  to  a  diftant 
place) :  let  thefe  be  fomevvhat  lefs  than  the  tubs  you  defign 
to  plant  your  trees  into  ;  then  plant  your  trees  herein,  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  the  hot- bed,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July , 
when  your  trees  have  made  good  fhoots,  you  may  remove 
them  into  the  tubs,  with  their  bafkets  about  them,  filling 
the  empty  fpace  with  the  fame  good  earth  :  this  will  pre- 
ferve  your  tubs  from  rotting  in  the  bark,  and  the  trees  will 
do  equally  well  as  if  planted  into  the  tubs  at  firft,  provided 
you  are  careful  in  removing  the  bafkets,  not  to  difturb  their 
roots  ;  and  alfo  let  them  remain  in  the  green-houfe  a  fortnight 
©r  three  weeks  after  planting,  before  you  fet  them  abroad. 

In  the  management  of  Orange  trees  which  are  in  good 
health,  the  chief  care  fhould  be  to  fupply  them  with  water 
duly,  and  not  (as  is  fometimes  praflifed)  ftarvethem  in  win¬ 
ter,  whereby  their  fibres  are  dried,  and  become  mouldy,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  trees ;  nor  to  give  them  water  in 
tbo  great  abundance  ^  but  rather  let  their  waterings  be  fre¬ 
quent,  and  given  in  moderate  quantities.  You  mutt  alfo  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  water  has  free  paflage  to  drain  off,  for  if  it 
be  detained  in  the  tubs  or  pots,  it  will  rot  the  tender  fibres 
of  tne  trees  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  placed  too  near  each  other 
in  the  green-houfe,  but  fet  them  at  fuch  a  dittance,  that  their 
branches  may  be  clear  of  each  other,  and  that  the  air  may 
circulate  freely  round  their  heads.  In  fummer  they  fhould 
be  placed  where  the  winds  are  not  violent,  and  to  have  the 
morning  and  evening  fun ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed 
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to  the  mid-day  fun,  they  will  not  thrive.  The  bell  fitua- 
tion  for  them  is  near  fome  large  plantation  of  trees,  which 
will  break  the  force  oi  the  winds,  and  fereen  them  from  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun.  In  fuch  a  fituation  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  beginning  of  Ofiober,  or  later,  according  as 
the  feafon  proves  favourable ;  for  if  they  are  carried  into 
the  green-houfe  early,  and  the  autumn  fhould  prove  warm, 
it  will  occafion  the  trees  to  make  frefh  fhoots,  which  will 
be  weak  and  tender,  and  fo  liable  to  perifh  in  winter  ;  nor 
fhould  they  remain  fo  long  abroad  as  to  be  injured  by  morn¬ 
ing  frotts. 

The  bett  comport  for  Orange  trees  is  two-thirds  of  frefh 
earth  from  a  good  pafture,  which  fhould  not  be  too  light, 
nor  over  ftifF,  but  rather  a  Hazel  loam;  this  fhould  be  taken 
about  ten  inches  deep  with  the  fward,  which  fhould  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  earth  to  rot,  and  one  third  part  of  neats  dung  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  mixed  together,  at  leak  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  every  month,  to  mix 
it  well,  and  to  rot  the  fward;  this  will  alfo  break  the  clods, 
and  caufe  the  mould  to  be  finer. 

Or  late  years  there  have  been  many  of  thefe  trees  planted 
againft  walls,  and  frames  of  glafs  made  to  fix  over  them  in 
winter ;  and  fome  few  curious  perfons  have  planted  thefe 
trees  in  the  full  ground,  and  have  erefled  moveable  covers 
to  put  over  them  in  winter,  which  are  fo  contrived  as  to- 
be  all  taken  away  in  fummer  :  where  thefe  have  been  well 
executed,  the  trees  have  made  great  progrefs  in  their  growth,, 
and  produced  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  which  have 
ripened  fo  well,  as  to  be  extremely  good  for  eating.  If 
thefe  are  planted  either  againft  walls  with  defign  of  train¬ 
ing  the  branches  to  the  walls,  or  in  borders  at  a  fmall  di¬ 
ttance,  fo  as  to  train  them  up  as  ftandards,  there  fhould  be 
a  contrivance  of  a  fire-place  or  two,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  wall,  and  flues  carried  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall,  to  warm  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  otherwife 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve  the  trees  in  very  hard 
winters  alive.  The  manner  of  making  thefe  flues  is  fully 
explained  under  the  article  of  Hot  Walls.  Where  this  con¬ 
trivance  is  made,  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  lofing  the  trees, 
be  the  winter  ever  fo  fevere,  with  a  little  proper  care;  where¬ 
as,  if  this  is  wanting,  there  will  require  great  care  and  trou¬ 
ble  to  cover  and  uncover  the  glafl'es  every  day,  when  there 
is  any  fun  ;  and  if  the  wall  is  not  thicker  than  they  are  ufu- 
ally  built,  the  froft  will  penetrate  through  the  walls  in  fe¬ 
vere  winters ;  fo  that  covering  and  fecuring  the  glafTes  of 
the  front  will  not  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  trees,  be  it 
done  with  ever  fo  much  care :  therefore  the  firft  expence 
of  the  walls  will  fave  great  trouble  and  charge,  and  be  the 
fecureft  method. 

If  the  ground  is  wet,  or  of  a  ftrong  clay,  fo  as  to  detain 
the  moifture,  the  borders  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  fituation  of  the  place  ;  for 
where  the  wet  lies  in  winter  near  the  furface,  it  will  greatly 
prejudice,  if  not  totally  deftroy  the  trees ;  fo  that  lime  rub- 
bifh  fhould  be  laid  at  leaft  two  feet  thick,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  to  drain  off  the  wet ;  and  the  earth  fhould  be 
laid  two  and  an  half  or  three  feet  thick  thereon,  which  will 
be  a  fufficient  depth  for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  thefe  bor* 
ders  there  may  be  a  few  roots  of  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna 
Lilies  planted,  or  any  other  exotick  bulbous-rooted  flowers, 
which  do  not  grow  high,  or  draw  too  much  nourifhment 
from  the  borders;  and  thefe,  producing  their  flowers  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  winter,  will  make  a  good  appearance,  and  thrive 
much  better  than  if  kept  in  pots. 

AURICULA  MURIS,  lYloufeEar. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Hawkweed  with  fmall  hairy  leaves,  which 
are  white  underneath  :  the  plant  trails  upon  the  ground,  tak¬ 
ing  root  at  the  joints,  by  which  means  it  will  fbon  fpread 
over  a  large  compafs  of  ground. 


This 
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This  is  very  common  in  England. ;  it  grows  chiefly  on  dry 
barren  places,  or  upon  old  walls,  and  is  too  often  a  trouble- 
fome  weed  in  grafs  plats  in  gardens. 

AURICULA  URSI,  Bear’s  Ear,  or  Auricula. 

To  enumerate  the  varieties  of  this  plant,  would  be  almoft 
endlefs  and  impoflible  ;  for  every  year  produces  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  new  flowers,  differing  in  fhape,  fize,  or  colour  of 
the  flowers ;  and  alfo  in  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  there  is 
as  great  a  variety,  fo  that  the  fkilful  florift  is  often  capable 
of  diftinguilhing  the  particular  forts  thereby. 

But  as  it  feldom  happens,  that  fuch  of  thefe  flowers  as  are 
at  one  time  in  great  efteem,  continue  to  be  regarded  a  few 
years  after,  (there  being  ftill  finer  or  larger  flowers  produced 
from  feeds,  which  are  what  the  florifts  chiefly  feek  after),  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  mention  any  of  them;  wherefore  1  fhall 
proceed  to  give  the  charaders  of  a  good  Auricula. 

1 .  The  Jlem  of  the  fonder  Jhould  be  lofty  and jlrong. 

2.  The  foot-flalk  of  the  fingle  fower  Jhould  be  fort,  that  the 
umbel  may  be  regular  and  clofe. 

3 .  The  pipe  or  neck  of  each  flower  Jhould  be  Jhorl ,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  large,  and  regularly  fpread,  being  no  ways  inclinable  to  cup. 

4.  That  the  colours  ait  *very  bright ,  and  well  mixed. 

5 .  That  the  eye  of  the  flower  be  large,  round,  and  of  a  good 
white,  or  yellow  ;  and  that  the  tube  or  neck  be  not  too  wide. 

All  the  flowers  of  this  kind,  that  want  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  properties,  are  now  rejeded  by  every  good  flo¬ 
rift;  for  as  the  varieties  every  year  increafe  from  feeds,  fo 
the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to  make  room  for  their  betters  ; 
but  in  fome  people  the  palfion  for  new  flowers  fo  much  pre¬ 
vails,  that,  fuppofing  the  old  flower  greatly  preferable  to  a 
new  one,  if  it  is  of  their  own  raifing,  the  latter  muft  take 
place  of  the  old  one. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  flowers  from  feeds,  you  muft  make 
choice  of  the  beft  flowers  you  have  ;  which  fliould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Ihovvers,  without  which  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  : 
the  time  of  their  ripening  is  in  June  and  July,  which  you 
will  eafily  know,  by  their  feed-veflel  turning  to  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  opening ;  you  muft  therefore  be  careful  left  the 
feeds  be  fcattered  out  of  the  veflel,  for  it  will  not  be  all  fit 
to  gather  at  the  fame  time. 

The  time  for  flowing  this  feed  is  commonly  in  Augufl-,  but 
if  it  be  fown  before  Chriflmas,  it  will  be  time  enough. 

The  beft  foil  for  this  feed  is  good  frefh  light  fandy  mould, 
mixed  with  very  rotten  neats  dung,  or  very  rotten  dung 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  hot- bed  :  with  this  you  fhould 
fill  your  pots,  or  boxes,  in  which  you  intend  to  fow  your 
feeds ;  and  having  levelled  the  furface  of  the  earth  very 
fmooth,  fow  your  feeds  thereon,  covering  it  very  lightly 
with  rotten  Willow  mould  taken  out  of  the  ftems  of  decay¬ 
ed  hollow  Willow  trees  ;  then  cover  the  box,  &c.  with  a 
net  or  wire,  to  prevent  the  cats,  fowls,  &c.  from  fcratching 
out,  or  burying  your  feeds  too  deep  ;  for  whenever  this 
happens,  the  feeds  will  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before 
the  plants  appear,  if  it  fhould  grow  at  laft ;  therefore  many 
perfons  never  cover  thefe  feeds,  but  fow  them  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  boxes  uncovered  with  earth, 
for  the  rain  to  wafh  them  into  the  ground,  which  is  often 
the  beft  method  :  let  thefe  boxes,  &c.  be  placed  fo  as  to 
receive  only  the  morning  fun,  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  March,  remove  them  where  they 
may  have  fcarce  any  fun,  for  your  young  plants  will  now 
foon  llbgin  to  appear,  which,  if  expofed  to  one  whole  day’s 
fun  only,  will  be  all  deftroyed. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  in  dry  weather,  often  refrefn 
them  with  water,  but  never  give  them  too  great  quantities 
at  once.  In  the  July  following,  your  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  at  which  time  you  muft  prepare  abed, 
or  boxes,  filled  with  the  above  mentioned  foil,  in  which  you 
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may  plant  them  about  three  inches  fquare,  and  (If  in  beds) 
you  muft  fhade  them  every  day,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
rooted,  as  alfo  in  very  hot  dry  weather;  but  if  they  are  in 
bafkets,  or  boxes,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhady  place. 

When  the  feedling  Auriculas  are  planted  in  beds,  there 
fhould  be  fome  rotten  neats  dung  laid  about  ten  inches  un¬ 
der  the  furface,  and  beaten  down  clofe  and  fmooth :  this 
will  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing  the  your.g  plants  out 
of  the  earth,  which  they  generally  do  where  this  is  notprac- 
tifed.  This  dung  fhould  be  laid  about  a  foot  thick,  which 
will  entirely  prevent  the  worms  getting  through  it  until  the 
plants  are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  beds  ;  and  the  roots  of 
the  Auriculas  will  ftrike  down  into  the  dung  by  the  fpring, 
which  will  make  their  flowers  ffoonger  than  ufual :  thefe 
beds  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  eaft,  and  fereened  from  the 
fouth  fun. 

When  you  have  taken  all  your  plants  which  are  come  up, 
out  of  the  boxes  or  pots,  level  the  earth  gently  again  ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  feeds  will  lie  in  the  ground 
two  years  before  they  appear,  efpecially  if  they  were  cover¬ 
ed  too  deep  when  fown,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  fpring  following  many  of  thefe  flowers  will  fhew ; 
when  you  may  feled  fuch  of  them  as  have  good  properties, 
which  fhould  be  removed  each  of  them  into  a  pot  of  the 
fame  prepared  earth,  and  preferved  until  the  next  feafon, 
at  which  time  you  will  be  capable  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  flower  ;  but  thofe  that  produce  plain 
coloured  or  fmall  flowers,  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  borders  in  the  out-parts  of  the  garden,  to  make  a 
fhew,  or  gather  for  nofegays,  &3V.  the  others,  which  do 
not  produce  their  flowers  the  fame  year,  may  be  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  bed,  to  remain  till  you  fee 
how  they  will  prove. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  when  obtained, 
is  from  offsets,  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old  roots  in  April % 
when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  :  thefe  offsets  muft  be  plant¬ 
ed  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  as  was 
before  direded  for  the  feedlings  ;  and,  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  fliould  be  fet  in  a  fhady  place,  and  muft  be  often 
(but  very  gently)  refrefhed  with  water  :  but  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  fhould  be  flickered  from  violent  rains.  The 
fpring  following,  thefe  young  plants  will  produce  flowers, 
though  but  weak  ;  foon  after  they  are  paft  flowering,  you 
muft  put  them  into  larger  pots,  and  the  fecond  year  they 
will  blow  in  perfedion. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  bloom  of  thefe  flowers,  you 
muft  obferve  the  following  diredions. 

Firft,  Preferve  jour  plants  from  too  much  wet  in  winter, 
which  often  rots  and  fpoils  them,  but  let  them  have  as 
much  free  open  air  as  poflible ;  nor  fliould  they  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  is  apt  to  forward  the  bud¬ 
ding  for  flower  too  foon  ;  and  the  frofty  mornings,  which 
often  happen  in  Tlarch,  thereby  deftroy  their  buds,  if  they 
are  not  proteded  therefrom.  To  prevent  which,  thofe  who 
are  very  curious  in  thefe  flowers,  place  their  pots  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  under  a  common  hot- bed  frame  ;  where,  in  good 
weather,  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  full  air,  by  drawing  ofF 
the  glafles  ;  and  in  great  rains,  fnow,  or  fro  ft,-  the  plaits 
may  be  fcreenecl,  by  covering  them.  When  this  method 
is  pradifed  with  judgment,  the  flowers  will  be  much 
ftronger,  and  the  plants  will  increafe  falter,  than  when  they 
are  expofed  abroad. 

Secondly,  I11  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  you  muft  take  oft"  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  in 
the  Auricula  pots,  as  low  as  you  can  without  diflurting 
their  rOots,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  frefh  rich  earth,  which 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  for  bloom  ;  as  alfo  prepare  your 
offsets  for  tranfplanting  in  April ,  by  caufing  them  to  pufti  out- 
new  roots. 
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Thofe  plants  which  have  ftrong  Tingle  heads  always  pro¬ 
duce  tlie  largeft  duller  of  flowers  ;  therefore  the  curious 
florifts  pull  off  the  offsets  as  Toon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety  to  their  growing,  to  encourage  the  mother  plants  to 
flower  the  flronger  ;  they  alfo  pinch  off  the  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  where  they  are  produced,  and  TufFer  them  not  to 
open,  that  the  plants  lhould  not  be  weakened  thereby. 

Thirdly,  You  mult  cover  your  pots  with  mats  in  Trofly 
weather,  dur  ng  this  time  of  their  budding  for  flower,  left 
the  {harp  mornings  blight  them,  and  prevent  their  blowing. 

Fourthly,  When  your  flower. ftemsbegin  to  advance,  and 
the  bloflom  buds  grow  turgid,  you  mult  protedl  them  from 
hafty  rains,  which  would  wafh  off  their  white  meally  farina, 
and  greatly  deface  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  obferve  to  keep  them  as  much  uncovered  as  pof- 
fible,  otherwife  their  Items  will  be  drawn  up  too  weak  to 
fupport  their  flowers  (which  is  often  the  cafe  when  their 
pots  are  placed  under  walls),  and  give  them  gentle  water¬ 
ings  to  flrengthen  them  ;  but  let  none  of  the  water  fall  into 
the  center  of  the  plant,  or  among  the  leaves. 

Fifthly,  When  your  flowers  begin  to  open,  you  fhould 
remove  their  pots  upon  a  ftage  (built  with  rows  of  {helves, 
one  above  another,  and  covered  on  the  top,  to  preferve 
them  from  wet :  this  lhould  be  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
but  (heltered  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day)  :  in  this  pofltion  they  will  appear  to  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  than  when  the  pots  ftand  upon  the  ground  ;  for, 
their  flowers  being  low,  their  beauty  is  hid  from  us ;  where¬ 
as,  when  they  are  advanced  upon  {helves,  we  fee  them  in 
full  view :  in  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  is  paft ;  when  they  mull  be  fet  abroad 
to  receive  the  rains,  and  have  open  free  air,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  feeds,  which  will  fail,  if  they  are  kept  too  long  under 
fnelter.  When  your  feed  is  ripe,  obferve  to  gather  it  when 
it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  a  window  up¬ 
on  papers,  to  prevent  its  growing  mouldy,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  pods  till  the  feafon  for  Towing  it. 

AURICULA  URSI  MYCONI.  See  Verbafcum. 

AZALEA.  Lin.  Ge n.  Plant .  195.  American  upright  Ho- 
neyfuckle. 

The  CbaraSlers  are, 

It  hath  a  coloured  empalement  which  is  permanent ,  cut  into  five 
acute  parts  at  the  top.  Phe  flower  is  funnel  Jhaped,  having  a  long 
naked  tube,  cut  into  five  parts',  the  two  upper  figments  are  reflexed 
backward,  the  two  fides  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  one  turns 
downward.  It  hath  five  fender  flamina  of  unequal  lengths,  with 
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a  round germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  rosindijh  capfule ,  hav¬ 
ing  five  cells,  filled  with  routidijh  J, 'mall  feeds. 

The  Species  are,  . 

I .  Azalea  foliis  margine  fcabris,  cor  alii s  pilofo-glutinofis. 
Lin:  Sp.  Plant.  1 5 1 .  This  is  the  American  upright  Honey, 
fuckle  with  a  white  flower. 

z.  Azalea  foliis  ovatis  corollis  pilefis  flaminibus  lovgijfimh. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  150.  Commonly  called  red  American  upright 
Honeyfuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  low  fhrub,  rifing  with  feveral  Hems 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  come  out  in  cluflers  at 
the  end  of  the  {hoots  without  order,  and  their  edges  are  fet 
with  very  fhort  teeth,  which  are  rough.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  cluflers  between  the  leaves,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  white,  with  a  mixture  of  dirty  yellow 
on  their  outflde.  They  have  a  tube  an  inch  long,  and  at 
the  top  are  pretty  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  the  two 
upper  are  reflexed,  the  two  fide  ones  are  bent  inward,  and 
the  lower  is  turned  downward,  with  five  {lamina  a  little 
longer  than  the  petals ;  the  ftyle  is  much  longer  than  the 
flamina.  Thefe  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  thole 
of  the  Honeyfuckle,  and  areas  agreeably  feented. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  and  in  its  na¬ 
tive  country,'  frequently  rifes  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  but 
in  England  is  never  more  than  half  that  height.  This  hath 
feveral  ftems  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves.  The  flow'er-ftalks 
arife  from  the  diviiion  of  the  branches,  which  are  long  and 
naked,  fupporting  a  clufter  of  red  flowers  ;  they  are  divided 
at  the  top  into  five  equal  fegments,  which  fpreadopen.  The 
five  flamina,  and  the  ftyle,  are  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  ftand  eredl. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  {hade,  and  upon  moifl: 
ground,  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  fo  they  mull  have 
a  moifl  foil,  and  a  Ihady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  They  can  only  be  propagated  by  {hoots  from  their 
roots,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds  here;  and  if  good  feeds 
are  obtained,  they  are  difficult  to  raife,  and  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  would  flower.  But  when  they  are  in  a  pro¬ 
per  fituation,  their  roots  extend,  and  put  out  {hoots,  which 
may  be  taken  off  with  roots,  and  transplanted.  The  autumn 
is  the  beft  time  to  remove  the  plants,  but  the  ground  about 
their  roots  fliould  be  covered  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  froft  ; 
and  if  this  is  every  year  pradlifed  to  the  cld  plants,  it  will 
preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  caufe  them  to  flower  w  ell. 
AZEDARACH.  See  Melia. 

AZEROLE,  or  L’AZAROLE.  See  Mefpilus. 
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ACCHARTS,  Ploughman’s  Spikenard. 

The  Cbarafiers  are. 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  and  female 
florets,  which  are  included  in  one  common ,  cylindrical,  fcaly  em¬ 
palement.  P  he  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel -Jhaped-,  and  have 
five  fender  flamina  with  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jingle  fkort  feed  crowned  with  a  long  down.  Phe  female 
flowers  have  no  flamina,  but  in  other  refpefts  are  the  fame , 
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The  Species  are, 

1 .  Baccharis  foliis  lanceolatis  longitudinaliter  dentato-Jer- 
ratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  African  tree  Gro  undid  with  afawed  leaf. 

2.  Baccharis  foliis  obverse  ovatis,  ftperne  emarginato-cre- 
natis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Virginia  Groundfel  tree,  with  an  Q~ 
rach  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
grows  naturally  in  Peru,  and  in  other  parts  of  America.  There 

is 
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is  little  beauty  in  the  flower ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five 
or  fix  feet,  and  is  a  manageable  ihrub;  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  which  fliould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  or  by  feeds  Town  in 
a  common  border  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which  ripen 
w  ell  in  this  country ;  and,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the 
ground,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fprir.g.  It 
is  pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  abroad  in  mild  winters,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  ficuation  ;  but  it  is  ufually  kept  in  green- 
houfes,  and  placed  abroad  in  fummer;  it  requires  much 
water  in  warm  weather. 

The  fecona  fort  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
North  America;  it  grows  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  crooked  fhrubby  Hem,  and  flowers  in  October;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  not  very  beautiful;  but  the  leaves  continuing 
green  through  the  year,  has  ocafioned  this  flirub  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  many  curious  gardens. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  April  or  May ,  upon  a  fhady  border,  and,  at 
Michaelmas ,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  this  will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  never  is  injured 
by  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters ;  but  fevere  froft  will 
fometimes  defiroy  them. 

EALAUSTIA.  See  Punica. 

BALLOTE,  Black  Horehound. 

This  is  a  common  weed,  growing  on  the  fides  of  banks 
in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one  with  a  white,  and 
the  other  a  purple  flower. 

BALM.  See  Meliffa. 

BALSAMINA,  the  female  Balfamine  or  Balfamine.  See 
Impatiens. 

BALSAMITA.  See  Tanacetum. 

BAMIA  MOSCHATA.  See  Hibifcus. 

BANANA.  See  Mufa. 

BANISTERIA.  Koufl.  MJJ'.  Lin.  Gen.$cc). 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  flower  hath  five  petals,  which  are  Jb aped  like  thofe  of  the 
papilionaceous  trike ,  but  Jpread  open,  having  in  foisie  fpecies  one, 
in  others  two,  and  infome,  fever  al  neitarious  glands,  with  ten 
Jhcrt  Jlamir.a.  ‘There  are  in  Jome  fpecies  three ,  and  in  others  but 
one  germen,  which  afterward  become  fo  many  winged  fruit ,  like 
tbofe  of  the  Maple ,  each  containing  a  fitigle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Banisteria  folds  ov at o ■  oblongs s  rigidis  raeemis  termina- 
libus  caule  fruticofo  fcandcnte.  Banifteria  with  oblong  oval  ft  iff 
leaves,  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  a 
-fhrubby  climbing  ftalk. 

2.  Banisteria  folds  ovatis glabris ,  foribus  corymbofis  ter- 
minalibus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banifteria  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves,  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  and  a  fhrubby  climbing  ftalk. 

3.  Banisteria  folds  ovatis  acuminatis  foribus  laxefpica- 
tis ,  ramis  diffufis  fcandentibus.  Banifteria  with  oval  pointed 
leaves,  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes,  and  climbing  dif- 
fufed  branches. 

4.  Banisteria  folds  cordatis  nervofls  fubtus  incanis,  flori- 
bus  lateralibus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banifteria  with  ner¬ 
vous  heart-ftiaped  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  flowers 
growing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  a  fhrubby 
climbing  ftalk. 

5.  Ban rsTE  r i  a  folds  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  raeemis  la¬ 
teralibus  feminibus  patentibus.  Flor.Zeyl.  176.  Banifteria  with 
oblong  oval  pointed  leaves,  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  fpreading  feeds. 

6.  Banisteria  folds  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  fpicis  lateralibus 
feminibus  ereCiis.  Banifteria  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  fmall 
leaves  are  oval,  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  and  ereft  feeds. 
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The  firft  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath  a  woody 
ftalk,  which  twifts  icfelf  round  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
raifes  itfelf  to  their  top.  It  is  gamifhed  with  leaves  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  and  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  growing 
oppofite;  the  flowers  are  piodnced  in  long  branching  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  or  three  winged  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  great¬ 
er  Maple. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  at  Campea- 
chy,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  America.  This  hath  flender 
winding  ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  oval 
fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a  round  bunch  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  brownifh  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  winged  feeds  like  the  former, 
but  fmaller,  and  have  narrower  wings. 

The  third  fort  came  from  Cartbagena ,  where  it  naturally 
grows.  This  fends  out  many  branches,  which  divide  again 
into  others,  growing  without  order,  and  become  very  bufliy 
upward,  fending  out  tendrils  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves 
to  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  mount  to  a  great  height ;  thefe 
have  oval  ftifF  leaves,  ending  in  a  point.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which 
are  firft  of  a  gold  colour,  and  fade  to  a  fcarlet,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame  ftiape  with  the  former,  but  ars 
flender,  thin,  and  for  the  moll  part  ftngle. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy ;  this  hath 
many  irregular  climbing  ftalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to 
the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  to  a  great  height,  with 
heart-ftiaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide, 
where  they  have  many  tranfverfe  ribs.  The  flowers  come 
out  thinly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  winged  feeds, 
which  are  double. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  ftrong  woody  flalks,  which  twine  about 
the  trees  that  grew  near  it,  and  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oblong  pointed  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree, 
growing  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  upon  long  foot  ftalks, 
which  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  winged  feeds, 
which  fpread  open  from  each  other. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  ftrong  ligneous  ftalks,  covered  with 
an  Afh-coloured  bark,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
oval  fmall  leaves,  vvhitilh  on  their  under  fide  ;  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  are  produced  flender  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers,  growing  in  a  racemus  like  thofe  of  the  Currant  bufn, 
and  are  of  a  purplifh  colour ,-  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad 
winged  feeds,  growing  ereft. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo 
cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a 
bark  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 
Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  and  put  in¬ 
to  fand,  in  which  they  fhould  be  fent  to  England ,  otherwiie 
they  will  lofe  their  vegetative  quality  ;  for  thefe  feeds  are 
not  only  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  Maple,  but  alfb  are  of 
the  fame  quality,  requiring  to  be  Town  as  foon  as  pcflible, 
when  they  are  lipe,  or  preferved  in  fand  till  they  are  Town, 
otherwife  they  rarely  fucceed.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  iir 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  the 
heat  is  very  moderate,  and  if  the  plants  fhould  not  appear 
the  firft  year,  the  pots  fhould  be  preferved  till  the  next 
fpring,  to  fee  if  the  feeds  will  grow.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mult  be  planted  in  feparate  pots,  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

BAOBOB.  See  Adanfonia. 

BARBA  CAPRiE.  See  Srirjta, 

BARBA 
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BARBA  JOVIS.  See  Anthyllis, 

BARBAREA.  See  Eryfimum. 

BAR  DANA.  See  Ardtium. 

BARLERIA.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica 
call  it  Snap-dragon. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  nearly  of  the  lip  kind,  of  one  leaf,  funnel -Jhaped, 
and  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  four  fender fiami- 
na,  two  /hort,  and  two  longer.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  oval 
germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  membranaceous  vej- 
Jel,  with  two  cells,  which  is  very  elafiic,  containing  two  round- 
ijh  com  prefifed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Barleria  foliis  ovatis,  pe  dun  culis  dichotomis  paniculatis. 
Barleria  with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles, 
arifing  at  the  diviflon  of  the  branches. 

2.  Barleria  foliis  ovatis  petiolis  longijjimis,  fioribus  latera- 
libus,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Barleria  with  oval  leaves,  having 
very  long  foot-flaiks,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  many  upon  each  foot-llalk. 

3 .  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
fioribus  verticillatis  JeJfilibus.  Barleria  with  fpines  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  entire,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clofe  whorls  round  the  ftalk. 

4.  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  quaternis  foliis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  636.  Barleria  with  fpines  growing  by  fours  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  entire  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  rifes  with  a  hairy  branching  flalk,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  garnifbed  with  two  oval  leaves  at  every  joint; 
upon  fhort  foot-flalks,  at  every  divifion  of  the  branches, 
comes  out  a  long  foot-flalk,  which  divides  into  manyfmal- 
ler,  and  at  each  divifion  of  thefe,  is  placed  a  fingle  flower, 
without  foot-flalk,  of  a  pale  colour ;  the  upper  fegment  be¬ 
ing  broad,  and  lhaped  like  the  galea,  or  helmet,  the  two 
lateral  fegments  are  narrow,  and  the  under  one  is  bent 
downward,  reprefenting  the  under  lip,  and  is  cut  into  two 
parts.  The  germen  becomes  an  oblong  membranaceous 
capfule  with  two  cells,  each  containing  two  comprefied 
roundifh  feeds.  This  feed-veflel  is  very  elaflick,  and 
throws  out  the  feeds  with  violence  on  their  being  touch¬ 
ed  when  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  lateral  branches,  from  the  bottom  upward,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fort  of  pyramid;  the  leaves  are  oval.  The  flowers 
grow  upon  branching  foot-flalks,  which  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  each  handing  upon  a  fliort  feparate 
foot-flalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  elaflick  feed-veflels,  of  the 
fame  fhape  with  the  former. 

The  third  fort  hath  fquare  ftalks,  three  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  two  oblong  entire  leaves  at  every  joint,  above 
which  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  furrounding  the  flalks, 
and  under  each  whorl  there  are  fix  (harp  fpines,  which  are 
as  long  as  the  empalement  of  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  and  have  more  of  the  form  of  the  Iabiated  flowers, 
than  any  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  fends  out  many  {lender  flems  from  the 
root,  which  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  garniflied  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  two  growing  oppoflte  at  each  joint,  which 
are  attended  by  four  long  fpines  handing  crofs-ways. 

The  three  firfl  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  they 
annually  produce  in  plenty  ;  but  if  they  are  not  carefully 
watched,  to  gather  them  as  they  ripen,  their  pods  burfl 
open  and  difperfe  the  feeds,  which  falling  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  pots,  will  come  up  and  furniih  young  plants. 

The  roots  of  thefe  will  continue  three  or  four  years,  but 
after  the  fecond  year,  they  grow  too  rambling,  and  the  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the  branches  uaked,  fo  are  not  fo  fightly  as  the 
young  plants ;  therefore  a  fuccelfion  of  thefe  fhould  be  pre- 
i'emd,  and  the  old  ones  turned  out.  When  the  feeds  are 
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received  from  abroad,  they  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  tnull  conitantly  remain, 
and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exoticks 
from  the  fame  countries,  giving  them  water  frequently  in 
fummer,  and  letting  the  frelh  air  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  but  in  winter  they  fhould  have  little  water,  and 
be  kept  warm.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  an&dugufi,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

The  fourth  fort  is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
mud  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  will  take  root,  and  the  plants  fhould 
be  kept  conitantly  in  the  ftove.  This  fort  requires  plenty 
of  water  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  they  muit  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrelhed,  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in  too  great 
quantity. 

BASELLA,  or  climbing  Nightfliade  from  'Malabar. 

The  Char abler s  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement  ;  it  is  Jhaped  like  a  pitcher , 
clofed  toward  the  brim .  It  hath  five  flamina  fafiened  to  the  petal. 
The  globular  germen,  which  isfituatedin  the  center,  fupports  three 
fender  fiylcs,  crowned  by  oblong  fiigma.  The  petal  of  the  flower 
remains ,  and  inclqfes  a  roundifh  fiejhy  berry,  including  one  round 
feed.  v 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Basella  foliis  rotundo  cordatis  carnofis.  Bafella  with 
round  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

2.  Basella  foliis  oblongis  fiaccidis  oblufs.  Bafella  with  ob¬ 
long  blunt  flaccid  flefliy  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  has  thick  ftrong  fuccu’ent  flalks  and  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  plant  will  climb 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  will  twift  round 
flakes,  provided  the  plants  are  preferved  in  the  flove  ;  for  if 
they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  will  not  grow  fo  large, 
nor  will  they  perfect  their  feeds,  except  it  be  in  very  warm 
feafons ;  but  if  they  are  placed  in  the  ltove,  they  will  often 
live  till  the  following  fpring,  and  produce  great  quantities 
of  flowers  and  feeds.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  no 
great  beauty,  but  the  plant  is  preferved  for  the  odd  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flalks  and  leaves. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green  ftalks  and  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  tipped  with 
purple  on  their  edges,  but  in  all  other  refpedts  the  fame, 
fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal  variation. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  flaccid  leaves,  fmaller  flowers  and 
fruit,  in  which  it  eflentially  differs  from  the  firfl. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exoticks.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed  of  tanners 
bark,  where  they  will  take  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
time,  when  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feedling  plants.  But  as  thefe  rife  fo  eafily  from  feeds,  fo 
they  are  feldom  propagated  any  other  way,  becaufethey  are 
plants  of  fhort  duration. 

Thefe  will  climb  to  a  conflderable  height,  and  fend  forth, 
a  great  number  of  branches,  fo  they  fhould  be  trained'up  to 
a  trellife,  or  faftened  to  the  back  of  the  ftove,  otherwife 
they  will  twift  themfelves  about  whatever  plants  ftand  near 
them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagreeable  appearance  in 
a  ftove  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  regularly  trained  to  a  trel¬ 
life,  they  will  have  a  good  effedt. 

From  the  berries  of  the  fit  ft  fort  I  have  ften  a  beautiful 
colour  drawn,  but  when  ufed  for  painting,  did  not  continue 
very  long,  but  changed  to  a  pale  colour;  though  I  believe 
*  ~  there 
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there  might  be  a  method  invented,  whereby  this  beautiful 
colour  might  be  fixed,  fo  as  to  become  very  ufeful  ;  for  I 
have  been  allured,  that  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  has  been 
ufed  for  Gaining  of  ca'liicoes  in  India. 

BASILICUM,  or  BASIL.  See  Ocymum. 

BASTERIA,  AU-fpice. 

As  this  plant  has  no  proper  title  given  to  it,  fo  I  have 
given  it  this  in  honour  of  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Job  Bafier, 
F.  R.  S.  of  Zurich  Zee,  in  Holland,  who  is  a  gentleman  well 
ikilled  in  botany,  and  has  a  fine  garden  flored  with  rare  plants, 
of  which  he  is  very  communicative  to  his  friends. 

The  Charafters  are, 

7 be  flower  hath  a  double  Jeries  of  narrow  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  and  turn  inward  at  their  extremity .  Under  the  receptacle 
is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  furreunded  by  many  Jhort  Jlamina, 
crowned  by  obtufe  fumniits.  7 he  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  fruit ,  cotnpreffed  at  both  ends ,  having  cells ,  containing 
oblong  feeds. 

■  We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Basteria.  Balleria  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  a  branching  fhrubby  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  in  Caro- 
lina  AlLfpice.  , 

This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  America ;  Mr.  Catejby ,  who 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  Englijh  gardens,  procured  it  from 
the  continent,  fome  hundred  miles  on  the  back  of  Charles 
7 own,  in  Carolina. 

It  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  feet  high  in  this  country, 
dividing  into  many  llender  branches  near  the  ground,  with 
two  oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  every  joint,  which  are 
entire;  the  flowers  comes  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves; 
they  have  two  feries  of  narrow  thick  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  and  turn  inward  at  the  top,  like  thofe  of  the  flarry 
Anemone,  or  the  Virgin’s  Bower  :  thefe  are  of  a  fullen 
purple  colour,  and  have  a  difagreeble  feent ;  they  appear 
in  May ;  the  embryo  fits  beneath  the  flower,  and  fupports 
five  ftigma  ;  this  afterward  appears  to  have  five  cells,  but 
it  never  comes  to  perfection  in  this  country,  therefore  I  can 
only  give  a  defeription  of  it,  from  an  imperfect  rudiment. 
The  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  brown,  and  has  a  very  ftrong  aro- 
matick  feent ;  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  gave 
it  the  title  of  AU-fpice,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in 
the  nurferies  near  London. 

This  fhrub  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  it  be 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  a  dry  foil :  it  is  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  young  branches,  which  will  take  root 
in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken  from  the  mother  plant, 
and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  after  they  are  grown  to  any  fize. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  but  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  the  fpring 
twelve  months  after  ;  for  the  fpring  is  the  fafeft  time  to  re¬ 
move  thefe  plants.  After  the  branches  are  laid  down,  there 
fhould  be  fome  old  tanners  bark  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  fhould  alfo  be  done 
every  winter,  while  the  plants  are  young,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  their  roots,  and  thereby 
fee  u  re  them. 

BAUHINIA,  Mountain  Ebony. 

The  Charafters  are, 

7 he  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals.  It  hath  ten  fiatnina  : 
the  oblong  germen  fits  upon  the  foot-ftalk,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  long  taper  pod,  inclofing  a  row  of  roundijh  compreJJ'ed Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1,  Bauhinia  foliolis  obliquis  emarginatis  caule  aculeato,  fo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Prickly  Bauhinia  with  a  round  in¬ 
dented  leaf. 

2.  Bauhinia  caule  inermi  foliis  cordatis  lobis  acutis  glabris, 
fioribus  Jpicatis  terminalibus .  Bauhinia  with  a  fmooth  ftalk, 
heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves  with  pointed  lobes,  and  fpikesof 
Sowers  terminating  the  branches. 
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3.  Bau  HINA  foliis  ovatis  lobis  acuminatis  femi-ovatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  375.  Bauhinia  with  oval  leaves,  and  pointed  lobes 
which  are  half  oval. 

4.  Bauhinia  foliis  oblongo- cordatis,  lobis  acuminatis paral- 
lellis  trinerviis,  filiquis  planis.  Bauhinia  with  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  with  pointed  parallel  lobes,  having  three 
ribs,  and  plain  flat  pods. 

5.  Bauhinia  caule  aculeato,  foliis  cordatis  lobis  orbiculalis 
fubtus  tomentofs.  Bauhinia  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  with  round  lobes,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide. 

6.  Bauhinia  foliis  cordatis  lobis  femi-orbiculatis,  foribus 
paniculatis  axillaribus.  Bauhinia  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
having  roundilh  lobes,  and  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 

7.  Bauhinia  foliis  fub cordatis  biparti tis  rotundatis  caule 
aculeato,  foribus  fparfs.  Bauhinia  with  heart  fhaped  bifid 
rounded  leaves,  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  at  a 
diftance. 

8.  Bauhinia  folds  cordatis  lobis  coadunatis  obtufis .  Lin, 
Sp.  Plant.  .375-  Bauhinia  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  ob¬ 
tufe  lobes  which  join  together. 

9.  Bauhinia  caule  cirrhifero.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  374.  Bauhinia 
with  a  ftalk  having  tendrils. 

10.  Bauhinia  foliis  ovatis  lobis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL. 
374.  Bauhinia  with  oval  leaves,  whofe  lobes  fpread  different: 
ways,  called  in  Jamaica  Honeyfuckle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
iflands  in  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or 
eighteen  feet,  with  a  crooked  Hem,  and  divides-  into  many 
irregular  branches,  armed  with  ihort  ftrong  fpines,  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  compound  winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or 
three  pair  of  lobes,  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  ob¬ 
lique,  blunt,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  llalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  feveral  long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  pods,  about  three  inches  long,  which  have 
borders,  and  contain  two  or  three  fwelling  feeds.  The  pods 
are  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  balfamick  feent,  as  have 
alfo  the  leaves  when  bruifed.  it  is  called  in  America,  the 
Indian  Savin  tree,  from  its  llrong  odour,  fomevvhat  refem- 
bling  the  common  Savin. 

The  fecond  fort  came  from  Campeachy,  where  it  grows 
naturally.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen- 
feet,  with  a  fmooth  ftem,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  two  fmooth 
pointed  lobes  ;  the  extremity  of  every  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  fo  that  when  thefe  trees 
are  in  flower,  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  pods  are 
fwelling,  and  about  five  inches  long,  each  containing  five 
or  fix  roundilh  comprefl'ed  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies',  where  it 
rifes  with  feveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright,  fmooth  items, 
which  fend  out  many  flender  branches  on  every  fide,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  two  oval  lobes. 
The  leaves  come  out  without  order,  and  have  long  foot- 
italks,  but  are  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  fpecies  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  three  or  four  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  the  petals 
are  red,  or  ftriped  with  white,  others  are  plain  upon  the 
fame  branch  ;  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  white,  and  Band 
out  beyond  the  petals.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long 
flat  pods  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each  containing  five  or  fix 
roundilh  comprefl'ed  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very 
hard,  and  veined  with  black,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
of  America  call  it  Mountain  Ebony. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  This  rifes 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  fmooth  Hem,  which, 
divides  into  many  fmail  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  two  pointed  parallel  lobes, 

which 
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which  have  each  three  longitudinal  veins.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  which  are  terminated 
by  loofe  bunches  of  white  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
very  long  narrow  comprefled  pods,  which  have  eight  or  ten 
comprefled  roundifh  feeds  in  each. 

The  fifth  fort  feldom  riles  more  than  ten  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
fhort  crooked  Ipines ;  the  ‘leaves  grow  alternate,  are  heart- 
lhaped,  and  have  two  roundifh  lobes ;  they  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  have  fhort  foot-fialks.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  toge¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  are  large,  ar.d  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and 
are  fucqeeded  by  lhort  flat  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes 
to  the  height  of  twenty  -five,  or  thirty  feet,  Avith  many  irra- 
gular  Hems,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  two 
roundifh  lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
every  joint  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  with  naked  foot- 
ftalks,  and  are  of  a  dry  white  colour.  Thefe  are  fucceded 
by  oblong  comprefled  pods,  each  containing  three  or  four 
comprefled  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena,  in  New 
Spain.  This  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  ftrong  upright 
ftem,  which  fends  out  many  branches,-  which  are  armed 
with  fpines  growing  by  pairs.  The  leaves  grow  alternately, 
and  are  heart-fhaped,  with  two  rounded  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  coming  out  thjnly  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  petals  of  thefe  are  pear  two  inches  long,  and 
flpread  open  wide;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  pods, 
which  are  narrow,  each  containing  five  or  fix  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  fiem,  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  ftiong  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  having  obtufe  lobes.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are 
large,  and  of  a  purplilh  red  colour,  marked  with  white,  and 
have  a  yellow  bottom.  Thefe  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  contain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  comprefled  feeds  in  each. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturaljy  in  both  Indies ,  where  it 
rifes  with  many  fiender  flalks,  which  put  out  tendrils,  and 
fatten  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  whereby  they 
rife  to  a  great  he:ght ;  the  leaves  are  heart- fliaped,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  long  foot-fialks,  and  are  deeply  cut  into  two 
pointed  lobes,  each  having  three  prominent  ribs  running 
longitudinally. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica ,  where  it  is  called  Up¬ 
right  Honeyfuckle.  This  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  riling 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  divides  into  feveral 
branches,  garniflied  with  oval  leaves,  divided  into  two 
lobes,  which  fpread  from  each  other.  The  flowers  grow 
in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are 
white,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent.  The  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  about  four  inches  long,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  roundifh  comprefled  feeds,  of  a  dark 
colour. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  countries,  fo  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  flove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  do 
not  per  fed!  their  feeds  in  England. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  lown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  if  they  are  good,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  and  in  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  after,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  ihaken  out  of  the  feed  pot,  fo  as  not  to  tear- 


off  the  roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  {hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they 
fhould  have  frelh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark 
flove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  exoticks, 
giving  them  but  little  water  in  winter. 

BAY.  See  Laurus. 

BEANS.  See  Faba. 

KIDNEY  or  FRENCH  BEANS.  See  Phafeolus, 

BEAN-TREFOIL.  See  Cytiius. 

BEAR’s-EAR.  See  Auricula. 

BEAR’s-EAR  SANlCLE.  See  Verbafcum. 

BEAR’s-FOOT.  See  Helleborus. 

BECABUNGA,  or  Brook-lime. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Veronica,  or  Water  Speedwell;  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  one  with  a  long  leaf,  and  the  other 
round  ;  they  are  both  very  common  in  ditches,  and  wa¬ 
tery  places,  almofl  every-where  in  England ;  the  i'econd  fort 
is  ufed  in  medicine. 

BEE,  or  GNAT-FLOWER.  See  Orchis. 

BEECH-TREE.  See  Fagus. 

BELL  FLOWER.  See  Campanula. 

BELLADONA.  See  Atropa. 

BELLIS,  the  Daify. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  dijeous  fioveer,  compofed  cf  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Jowers  in  the  dijk,  and  female  florets  which  form  the  border , 
or  rays,  included  in  a  common  empalement .  I  he  hermaphrodite 
flowers  have  an  oval gcr men,  attended  by  five  Jhart  flamina  ;  the 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  naked  feed  placed  vertically. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bellis /capo  nudo  unifloro.  Hart.  Cliff.  418.  Daify  with 
a  naked  ftalk,  having  one  flower. 

2.  Bellis  caule  fubfoliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  887.  Daify  with 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk. 

3.  Bellis  hortenfls flare  plena  majore.  C.  B.  P.  261.  Gar¬ 
den  Daify  with  a  larger  double  flower. 

The  fir  ft  fort  is  the  common  Daify,  -which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  pafture  land  in  moil  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  often 
a  troublefome  weed  in  the  grafs  of  gardens,  fo  is  never 
cultivated. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  slips,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.  This  kldom 
rifes  more  than  three  inches  high,  with  an  upright  llalk, 
which  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part,  but  the 
upper  part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  Angle  flower  like  that  of 
the  common  Daify,  but  fmaller. 

The  Garden  Daify  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  wild  fort,  which  was  firil  obtained  by  culture. 
This  may  probably  be  true,  but  there  has  not  been  any  in- 
ftance  of  late  years  of  the  wild  fort  having  been  altered  by 
culture  ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  Garden  Daify  to  de¬ 
generate  to  the  wild  fort,  where  they  have  been  fome  years 
r.egledled,  though  they  have  altered  greatly  with  regard  to 
the  fize  and  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  therefore  I  fhall  not 
confider  them  as  diftindl  fpecies,  but  fnall  only  mention  the. 
varieties',  which  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

1 .  The  red  and  white  Garden  Daily,  with  double  flowers. 

2.  The  double  variegated  Garden  Daify. 

3.  The  Childing,  or  Lien  an^.Chicken  Daifv. 

4.  The  Cockfcomb  Daify,  with  red  and  white  flowers. 

The  Garden  Dailies  flower  in  April  and  Mayp% hen  they 

make  a  pretty  variety,  being  'intermixed  with  plants  of  the 
fame  growth;  they  fhould  be  planted'-in  a  fhddy  border,  and 
a  loamy  foil  without  dung,  in  which  they-may  be  preferved 
without  varying,  provided  the  roots  are  tranfplanted  and 
parted  every  autumn  ;  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require, 
excent  the  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds. 

BELLIS 


BER  . 

EELLIS  MAJOR.  See  Chryfanthemum. 

BELLONIA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  wheel -fhaped,  of  one  leaf,  with  a  fhert  tube,  hut 
fpread  open  above,  and  cut  hi  to  five  ohtufe  fegments.  It  hath  five 
flamina,  which  clofe  together.  The  germen  is  fltuated  under  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  tur¬ 
binated  feed  veflel,  ending  in  a  point,  having  one  cell  filled  with 
J mall  round  feeds.  t 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Bellonia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  172.  Shrubby  Bellonia  with 
a  rough  Balm  leaf. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  feveral  of  the  warm  iflands 

in  America. 

It  hath  a  ^voody  Item,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
rough  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  loofe  panicles,  which  are  of  the 
wheel  fh  ape,  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  parts ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  ending  in  a  point,  which  are 
full  of  fmall  round  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up  half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  watered.  In  autumn  they  mull  be  plunged  into  the  bark 
ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exo- 
ticks.  The  fecond  year  thefe  plants  will  fometimes  flower; 
but  they  rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  this  climate ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fummer 
months,  provided  they  are  planted  in  light  earth  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot- bed,  and  carefully  watered  and  fliaded  until  they 
have  taken  root. 

BELVEDERE.  See  Chenopodium. 

BENZOIN,  the  Benjamin  Tree.  See  Laurus. 

BERBER1S,  the  Barberry,  or  Pipperidge  Bufh. 

The  Characters  are, 

T  he  flower  hath  a  coloured  empalement ,  compofed  of  fix  concave 
leaves  ;  the  flower  is  of  fix  leaves, which  are  round ijh  and  concave . 
It  hath  two  coloured nedariums ,  faflened  to  the  bafe  of  each  petal, 
and  fix  .flamina,  with  two  fummits  faflened  on  each  fide  their 
apex.  The  germen  is  cylindrical,  and  afterward  becomes  an  ob - 
tife  cylindrical  umbilicated  berry,  having  a punCture,  and  one  cell, 
incloflng  tvso  cylindrical  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Berber  is  pedunculis  racemofls.  Mat.  Med.  290.  The 
Common  Barberry. 

2.  Berber  is  foliis  obverse  ovatis.  Canada  Barberry  with 
very  broad  leaves. 

3 .  Bereeris  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  331.  Barberry 
with  a  Angle  flower  on  each  foot-ftaik. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit, 
which  is  pickled,  and  ufed  for  garnifhing  difhes.  This  fhrub 
rifes  with  many  ftalks  from  the  root,  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  which  have  a  white  bark,  yellow  on  the  iniide ; 
the  ftalks  and  branches  are  armed  with  fharp  thorns,  which 
commonly  grow  bv  threes  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and 
ilightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  ramofe  bunches,  like  thofe 
of  the  Currant  bufh,  which  are  yellow  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turn  to  a 
fine  red  colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September. 

This  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are 
put  out  in  great  plenty  from  the  root  ,•  but  fuch  plants  are 
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very  fubjedt  to  fend  out  fuckers  in  greater  plenty  than  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  layers,  therefore  the  latter  method 
fhould  be  preferred.  The  beft  time  for  laying  down  the 
branches,  is  in  the  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall; 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year  are  the  beft  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  thefe  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  taken  off,  afld  planted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  Where  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
fhould  be  planted  Angle,  (not  in  hedges,  as  was  the  old 
pradlice)  and  the  fuckers  every  autumn  taken  away,  and  ail 
the  grofs  fnoots  pruned  out :  by  this  method  the  fruit  will  be 
much  fairer,  and  in  greater  plenty,  than  upon  thofe  which 
are  fuffered  to  grow  wild. 

The  Canada  fort  was  more  common  in  the  EngHJh  gardens, 
fome  years  paft,  than  at  prefent.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
much  broader,  and  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  the  fruit  is  black  when  ripe.  This  may  be' propagated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  common  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  Box-leaved  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England, 
and  while  young,  the  plants  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  have 
frequently  been  killed  by  fevere  froft.  This  never  rifes  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high  in  England,  but  fends  out  many 
ftalks  from  the  root,  which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines 
at  every  joint ;  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  nar¬ 
row  leaved  Box  tree;  the  flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  leaves,  each  upon  aflender  foot-flalk  ;  but  thefe  are  not 
fucceded  by  fruit  in  England. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  ;  but  when  the  young  plants 
are  taken  off,  they  (hould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  fheltered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in. 
a  warm  fituation. 

BERMUDIAN  A.  See  Sifyrinchium. 

BERNARDIA.  See  Croton. 

BESLERIA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  and  of  one  leaf',  it  hath  four  fla¬ 
mina  in  the  tube  of  the  flov.er,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
other,  with  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  beco7nes  an  oval 
berry,  with  one  cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Besleria  pedunculis  tamofis,  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
619.  Befleria  with  branching  foot-ftalks,  and  oval  leaves. 

2.  Besleria  pedunculis  Jimplicilus  confer  tis,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  619.  Befleria  with  Ample  foot-ftalks,  growing 
in  clufters,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

3.  Besleria  pedunculis flmplicibus fo/itariis,  involucris  pen- 
taphyllis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  619.  Befleria  with  ftalks  growing  An¬ 
gle,  and  a  Ave  leaved  involucrum. 

The  firft:  fort  hath  a  fmooth  woody  jointed  ftalk  ;  at  each 
joint  are  placed  two  oval  nervous  leaves  oppofite  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  fhort  branch  - 
ing  foot-flalks,  each  fuftaining  Ax  or  eight  flowers,  which 
fland  each  upon  a  fepara^e  fmaller  foot  ftalk.  They  are  of 
one  leaf,  of  an  anomalous  figure,  and  quinquefid  ;  after  the 
flower  is  paft,  tire  germen  becomes  an  oval  fo/t  berry,  with 
one  cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  lignous  ftem  Ax  or  (even 
feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  irregular 
branches,  garn  ihed  with  fp^ir- fhaped  leaves,  which  have 
many  tranf'erfe  veins ;  the  flowers  cc  me  out  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  in  la1  -c  clutters,  each  having  a  feparate  foot- 
ftalk  :  thefe  are  fmall,  tabnlous,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  foft  berries,  incloiitig  many 
fmall  feeds. 

The  third  f  t  hath  a  creeping  ftalk,  which  fends  out 
roots  at  every  pint,  garniftied  with  oval  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  which  i.ave  many  tranfverfe  ribs,  and  are  fharply 
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fawed  cn  their  edges ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  fingle,  each  fultaining  one 
tubulous  irregular  hairy  flower,  divided  at  the  top  into  five 
obtufe  parts,  with  a  large  five  leaved  involucrum,  deeply 
fawed  on  the  border.  , 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca ,  fo  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  without  artifi¬ 
cial  heat.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  which  fhould  be 
Town  on  a  hot- bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  half 
an  inch  high,  they  ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they 
fhould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  frr.all  pots 
with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and 
put  into  larger  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
giving  them  a  large  fiiare  frefh  air  in  warm  weather.  In 
winter  they  muft-be  removed  into  the  fcove,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  in  a  temperate  warmth,  and  fhould  be  often,  but 
fparingly,  watered.  The  fecond  year  thefe  plants  will  flower, 
and  fometimes  they  will  perfett  their  feeds  in  this  country  ;  ' 
but  they  muft  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove. 

BETA,  the  Beet. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  bath  a  five  leaved  empalement,  which  is  permanent , 
hut  no  petal ,  and  five  fiamina  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the 
empalement.  The  germen  is  fituated  below  the  receptacle ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  capfule  with  one  cell ,  having  a  fingle  feed , 
wrapped  up  in  the  empaleinent . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Beta  caulibus  decumbent ibus,  fioliis  triangularibus  petio- 
latis.  Beet  with  declining  ftalks  and  triangular  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  foot-ftalks. 

2.  Beta  fioliis  radicalibus  petiolatis,  cctulinis  [ejfilibus,  fpicis 
lateralibus  longijfimis.  The  common  white  Beet,  or  Cjcla  of 
the  fhops. 

3.  Beta  fioliis  latiflimis,  radice  pyratnidato  carnofo.  Red 
Beet  with  a  pyramidal  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the  fea,  and 
in  fait  marfhes  in  divers  parts  of  England.  This  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many,  to  be  the  fame  with  the  fecond  fpecies  ; 
but  I  have  brought  the  feeds  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  many  times,  and  have  cultivated  the  plants 
with  care,  but  could  not  find  any  of  the  plants  vary  from 
their  parent  plants  in  their  charadlers,  fo  that  I  can  make 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinbl  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  foups ;  the  root  of  this  fort 
feldoin  grows  larger  than  a  man’s  thumb  ;  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
long,  and  have  narrow  leaves  placed  between  the  flowers. 
The  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  are  thick  and  fucculent,  and 
their  foot  ftalks  are  broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the 
white  Beet,  the  green  Beet,  and  the  Swifis  or  chard  Beet. 
Thefe  will  vary  from  one  to  the  other  by  culture,  as  I 
have  often  experienced,  but  never  alter  to  the  firft  or 
third  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  large  thick  fucculent  leaves,  which 
are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  dark  green,  or  purple  colour. 
The  roots  of  this  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  on 
which  their  goodnefs  depends  ;  for  the  larger  thefe  roots 
grow,  the  tenderer  they  will  be  ;  and  the  deeper  their  co¬ 
lour,  the  more  they  are  efteemed.  The  varieties  of  this  are, 
the  common  red  Beet,  the  Turnup- rooted  red  Beet,  and  the 
green-leaved  red  Beet. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  is  commonly  fown 
by  itfelf,  and  not  mixed  with  other  crops,  ,  the  beginning  of 
March ,  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  not  too  moift.  When 
the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground  Ihould  be- 


hoed,  as  is  pradlifed  for  Carrots,  carefully  cutting  up  all 
the  weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are  too  near 
each  other,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder.  In  three 
weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  the  ground  Ihould  be  a  fecond 
time  hoed  over,  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
to  a  greater  diftance  ;  for  by  this  time  they  will  be  paft 
danger,  fo  ihould  not  be  left  nearer  than  eight  or  ten  inches, 
if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  leaves  :  and  if  it  is  of 
the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad  leaves,  the  plants  muft  not  be 
nearer  than  a  foot :  in  fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fhould 
be  heed  over  a  third  time  ;  which,  if  properly  done,  will  de- 
ftroy  all  the  weeds ;  fo  that  after  this,  the  plants  will  fpread 
and  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing,  therefore  will  want 
but  little  cleaning  for  a  confiderable  time,  ar.d  the  leaves 
will  foon  be  fit  for  life,  when  the  outer  larger  leaves  Ihould 
be  firft  gathered,  leaving  the  fmall  inner  leaves  to  grow 
larger  ;  fo  that  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fupply  a  mode¬ 
rate  family,  and  furnifli  a  new  fupply  of  leaves  the  whole, 
year,  provided  the  plants  are  not  permitted  to  run  up  to 
feed,  for  after  that  their  leaves  will  not  be  good. 

The  red  Beet  is  frequently  fown  with  Carrots,  Parfneps,or 
Onions,  by  the  kitchen  gardeners  near  London,  who  draw  up 
their  Carrots  or  Onions  when  they  are  young,  whereby  the 
Beets  will  have  room  to  grow,  when  the  other  crops  are 
gathered  ;  but  where  the  crops  are  not  timely  removed 
from  them,  it  will  be  a  better  method  to  fow  them  fepa- 
rately.  This  fort  requires  a  deep  light  foil,  for  as  their 
roots  run  deep  in  the  ground,  fo  in  fhallow  ground,  they 
will  be  lhort  and  ftringy.  The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in 
March,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort ;  but  the  plants  Ihould  not  be  left  nearer  than  a 
foot  diftance,  or  in  good  land  a  foot  and  an  half,  for  the 
leaves  will  cover  the  ground  at  that  diftance.  The  roots  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  in  the  autumn,  and  continue  good  all  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  ftioot,  they  will 
be  hard  and  ftringy. 

BETONICA,  Betony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  of  the  lip  kind,  with  a  cylindrical 
incurved  tube  ;  the  upper  lip  is  roundijh,  plain ,  erect,  and  entire  ; 
the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  parts.  It  hath  four  fiamina,  two 
long  and  two  J 'hotter ,  which  incline  to  the  upper  lip.  The  germen 
is  quadripartite ,  which  afterward  becomes  four  naked  oval  feeds, 
lodged  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Betonica  fpica  interrupt d,  corollarum  lacinia  labii inter¬ 
media  emarginata,  Tlor.  Leyd.  Prod.  316.  Betony  with  an  in¬ 
terrupted  fpike,  and  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of 
the  flower  indented  at  the  end.  This  is  the  Betonica  purpu¬ 
rea.  C.  B.  P.  235.  Purple  or  Wood  Betony. 

а.  Betonica  fioliis  radicalibus  ovato-cordatis,  caulinis  lan - 
ceolatis  obiufis  fpica  crafjiore.  Greater  Danifh  Betony. 

3.  Betonica  fioliis  triangularibus  obtufis  fpica  breviore. 
The  leaft  Alpine  Betony. 

4.  Betonica  fpica  integrd,  corollarum  lacinia  labii  inter¬ 
media  integerrima.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  316.  Eaftern  Betony  with 
very  long  narrow  leaves,  and  a  thicker  fpike  of  flowers. 

5.  Betonica  fioliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  incanis  fpica  florum 
crafilori.  Hoary  Italian  Betony,  with  a  fiefhy  flower. 

б.  Betonica  verticillata  calycibus  fpinofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  165. 
Annual  Field  Betony  with  a  yellowilh  white  flower. 

7.  Betonica  fpica  bafifoiiofd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  573.  Yel¬ 
low  Mountain  Betony. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  on  Ihady 
banks,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in 
gardens.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary  herb.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  a  white  flower,  which  I  have  often  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Kent, 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Dot  mark.  This  differs 
greatly  from  our  common  fort,  the  lower  leaves  being  much 
broader  and  heart-fhaped  ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  fpear- 
fhaped  and  rounded  at  the  end,  and  the  ftalks  are  larger, 
ftand  upright,  and  are  terminated  by  thicker  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  where  it 
feldom  rifes  more  than  four  inches  high;  and  when  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  garden,  not  above  feven  or  eight.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  much  broader  at  the  bafe  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  and  are  very  different  in  their  fhape,  being  triangular 
and  blunt  at  the  end.  The  flowers  grow  in  very  fhort  clofe 
fpikes,  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  very  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves, 
neatly  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  very  clofe 
thick  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  larger,  and 
of  a  lighter  purple  colour  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  broader,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  are  hoary ;  the  ftalks  are  fhorter  and  much  thicker,  as 
are  alfo  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  larger  and  of  a 
flefli  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  is  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  arable 
land  in  France,  Italy ,  and  Germany  ;  and  if  .brought  into  a 
garden,  the  feeds  will  fcatte’-,  and  produce  plenty  of  the 
plants  without  farther  care. 

The  other  forts  are  perennial  plants,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  their  roots.  They  are  all 
very  hardy,  but  require  a  fhady  fituation  and  moift  {lift' foil, 
in  which  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  rich  ground. 

BETONICA  AQUATIC'A.  See  Scrophularia. 

BETONICA  PAULI.  See  Veronica. 

BETULA,  the  Birch  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  at  fegarate  difances  on  the 
fame  tree  ;  the  male  fovsers  are  collected  in  a  cylindrical  katkin. 
The  footer  is  compojed  of  three  equal fiorets,  fxed  to  the  empale 
tnent  by  a  Angle  Jcale ,  and  have  four  fmall  famina.  The  female 
footers  grow  in  a  katkin ,  in  the  Jame  manner  as  the  male,  which 
are  heart-Jkaped.  They  have  no  vifible  petals ,  but  a  Jhort  oval 
germen.  It  hath  no  pericarpium,  but  the  feeds  are  included  in  the 
feales  of  the  katkin ,  which  are  oval  and  winged. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betula  foliis  oval  is  acuminatis  Jerratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
442.  The  common  Birch  tree. 

2.  Betula  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis.  Flor.  Lap.  2 66.  Dwarf 
Birch  with  roundilh  leaves. 

3.  Betula  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  acuminatis ferratis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  983.  Birch  tree,  with  oblong  pointed  heart-fhaped 
fawed  leaves. 

4.  Betula  foliis  rbombeo-ovatis  acuminatis  duplicato-Jerra- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  982.  Black  Virginia  Birch  tree. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Birch  tree,  which  is  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  defeription.  This  is -not  much  efteemed  for  its 
wood,  but  however  it  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  upon 
barren  land,  where  better  trees  will  rot  thrive  ;  for  there  is 
no  ground  fo  bad,  but  this  tree  will  thrive  in  it ;  for  it  will 
grow  in  moift  fpringy  land,  or  in  dry  gravel  or  fand,  where 
there  is  little  furface ;  fo  that  upon  ground  which  produced 
nothing  but  mofs,  thefe  trees  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to 
be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  years  after  planting,  when  they  have 
been  fold  for  near  10/.  per  acre  Handing,  and  the  after  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  confiderably  increafed.  And  as  many  of  the 
woods  near  London ,  which  were  chiefly  flocked  with  thefe 
trees,  have  been  of  late  years  grubbed  up,  fo  the  value  of 
thefe  plantations  have  advanced  in  proportion.  Therefore 
thofe  perfons  who  are  poftefted  of  fuch  poor  land,  cannot 
employ  it  better,  than  by  planting  it  with  thefe  trees,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  expence  of  doing  it  is  not  great. 
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The  beft  method  to  cultivate  this  tree,  is  to  furnifli  your- 
felf  with  young  plants  from  the  woods,  where  they  naturally 
grow,  and, are  generally  found  there  in  great  plenty  ;  but  in 
places  where  there  are  no  young  plants  to  be  procured  near, 
they  may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully 
gathered  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  feales  under  which 
they  are  lodged  begin  to  open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall 
out  and  be  loft  :  the  feeds  are  fmall,  fo  ihould  nor  be  buried 
deep  in  the  ground.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon  to  fow 
them,  and  in  a  lhady  fituation,  the  plants  will  thrive  better 
than  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  lull  fun  ;  for  in  all  places 
where  there  are  any  large  trees,  their  feeds  fall,  and  the 
plants  come  up  well  without  care;  fo  that  if  the  young 
plants  are  not  deftroyed  by  cattle,  there  is  generally  plemv 
of  them,  in  all  the  woods  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  tree% 
Thefe  wild  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  not  to  i  jure 
their  roots  The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  will 
require  no  eparation  ;  all  that  is  neceft’ary  to  be  done,  i> 
to  loofen  the  ground  with  a  fpade  or  mattock,  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  ftand,  making  holes  to  receive  their 
roots,  covering  them  again  when  the  plants  are  placed,  dol¬ 
ing  the  earth  hard  to  their  roots.  If  the  plants  are  young, 
and  have  not  much  top,  they  will  require  no  pruning;  but 
where  they  have  bulhy  heads,  they  Ihould  be  Ihortened  to 
prevent  their  being  fhaken  and  displaced  by  the  wind.  When 
the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care, 
but  to  cut  down  the  great  weeds  which  would  over-hang  the 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  young  trees. 
This  need  not  be  repeated  oftencr  than  twice  in  a  fymmer 
the  two  firft  years,  after  which  time  the  plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or  at  leaft  be  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  them. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  ; 
but  in  dry  land  the  autumn  is  the  beftfeafon,  and  the  fpring 
for  moift.  Thediftance  which  they  fhould  be  planted,  is  four 
fee t  fquare,  that  they  may  foon  cover  the  ground,  ar.d  by 
Handing  clofe  they  will  draw  each  other  up  ;  for  in  fitua- 
tions  where  they  are  much  expofed,  if  they  are  not  pretty 
clofe,  they  will  not  thrive  fo  well. 

If  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground,  they  will  be  fit 
to  cut  in  about  ten  years  ;  and  afterward  they  may  be  cut 
every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  if  they  are  defigned  for  the 
broom-makers  only  ;  but  where  they  are  intended  for  hoops, 
they  fhould  not  be  cut  oftener  than  every  twelfth  year. 

The  broom-makers  are  conftant  cullomers  for  Birch,  in 
all  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London ,  or  where  it  is  near 
water  carriage  :  in  other  parts  the  hoop- benders  are  the  pur- 
chafers  ;  but  the  larger  trees  are  often  bought  by  the  turners, 
and  the  wood  is  ufed  for  making  ox-yokes,  and  other inftru- 
ments  of  hufbandry. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  greatly  ufed  for  making  of  carriages  and  wheels,  be¬ 
ing  hard  and  of  long  duration.  In  France  it  is  generally  ufed 
for  making  wooden  fhoes.  It  makes  very  good  fuel. 

In  fome  places  thefe  trees  the  tapped  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  fap  drawn  eut  to  make  Birch  wine,  which  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  the  flone  and  gravel,  as  is  alfo  the  fap  un¬ 
fermented.  The  bark  of  the  Birch  tree  is  almoft  incorrup¬ 
tible.  In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  covered  with  it,  where  it 
lafts  many  years.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  wood  is 
entirely  rotten,  and  the  bark  perfectly  found  and  good. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  upon  the  Alps ;  this  feldom  rifes  above  two  or 
three  feet  high,  having  flendcr  branches,  garnifhed  with, 
round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  either  male  or  female 
flowers  here.  It  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  is  a  plant  of  no  ufe. 
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The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  Canada  thefe  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize,  where  the 
third  fort  is  called  Merifier.  The  natives  of  th3t  country 
make  canoes  of  the  bark  of  thefe  trees,  which  are  very 
light,  and  of  long  duration. 

Both  thefe  foits  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  equally  hardy. 

BIDENS.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  362.  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Char  aiders  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  the  middle  or  dijh  is  compofed  of 
hermaphrodite  flowers  •  thefe  have  five  ftamina ,  with  an  oblong 
genrea.  The  female  flowers  which  ompofie  the  border  are  naked ; 
thefe  are  all fucceeded  by  a  fingle  angular  obtufe  feed,  having  two 
or  mare  hrifiles  or  teeth. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  p’ant,  which  are  feldom 
admitted  into  gardens,  fome  of  which  are  common  weeds  in 
England,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  thofe  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  prelerved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

I  Bidens  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  fe  minibus  ere  Bo  -conft  antibus 
Calycihusfrondofiscorollis  radiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  832.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Canada  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  yellow  flower. 

2.  Bidens  foliis  oblongis  integerrimis  caule  dichotomo floribus 
folitariis fiejfilihus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  832.  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
oblong  entire  leaves,  a  Italic  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a 
fingle  flower  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

3.  Bidens  foliis  fimplicibus  ferratis  petiolatis,  floribus  globo- 
fis,  pedunculis  elongatis  feminibus  Irsvibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  833. 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  Angle  fawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalks, 
globular  flowers  with  longer  foot-ftalks,  and  fmooth  feeds. 

4.  Bidens  calyce  oblongo  fquamofo  feminibus  radii  corolla  non 
decidua,  coronatis.  Juff.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  an  oblong  fca- 
Jy  empalement,  and  the  feeds  crowned  by  the  rays  of  the 
florets,  which  are  permanent.  This  plant  is  now  titled  Zinnia 
by  Linnreus. 

5.  Bidens  foliis  cvatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  399-  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval  fawed  leaves 
having  foot-ftalks,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Canada,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  weed.  It  rifes  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  branches 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
fmall  ciufters,  which  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  oblong 
fquare  feeds,  having  two  crooked  horns,  by  which  they 
fallen  themfelves  to  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  pafs  near 
them.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  decays  foon  after 
the  feeds  are-ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  warm  countries.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  near  three  feet  high,  dividing 
‘into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  en¬ 
tire  leaves  ;  the  flowers  come  out  Angle  at  the  divifions  of 
the  branches,  fitting  clofe ;  thefe  are  white,  and  fucceeded 
by  fmooth  feeds. 

This  fort  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
f  iring,  and  afterward  tieated  like  other  hardy  annual  plants, 
planting  them  into  the  full  ground  the  latter  end  of  May. 
They  will  flower  in  June ,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  and  alfo 
at  Camprachy.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  three 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  come  out  by  pairs  a*-  each  joint,  upon 
long  {lender  foot  ttalks.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  in  fmall  globular  heads,  which  are  very 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  feeds.  This  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  treated  as  the  former.  It  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time.  »! 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  four  feet;  the  flalks  are  ligneous,  and  divide  into 
many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  by 
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pairs :  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  each  Handing  tingle.  This  empalement  is  compofed 
of  many  fcales,  placed  imbricatim,  like  the  tiles  on  a  houfe, 
and  clofely  embrace  the  flower.  The  whole  flower  conti¬ 
nues,  and  never  falls  off;  fo  that  when  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  rays  of  the  flower  are  remaining  firm,  ar.d  adhere  fo  clofe¬ 
ly  to  the  feeds,  as  to  render  it  difiicult  to  pare  them. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft  be  tranfpkmed  to  another 
hot-bed,  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  buumuft  not  be  drawn, 
too  weak ;  therefore  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  they 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them.  By  the 
beginning  of  June  they  ftiould  be  ipured  to  the  open  air, 
and  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  they  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  fome  of  them 
into  pots,  and  others  into  warm  borders,  fhading  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root.  In  July  the  plants  will  flower, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  October ;  but  in  wet  cold  feafons  the 
feeds  will  not  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants  are  fhelter- 
ed  under  glafles. 

The  fifth  fert  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  to  the  height  of 
fix  or  feven  feet.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  fmall  clufiers,  each  handing  upon  a  long 
naked  foot-ftalk ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  having 
two  ihort  teeth  at  their  extremity.  This  fort  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,, 
w  hich  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the 
plants  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and. 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot- bed,  and  treated  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries,  and  in  autumn  placed  in 
the  ftove  :  the  following  fummer  they  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  feeds,  but  the  plants  will  abide  fome  years  with  pro¬ 
per  management. 

BIFOLIUM,  Twyblade.  See  Ophrys. 

BIGNONIA.  Tourn.  Ir.f.  164.  Trumpet  Flower,  or  Scar¬ 
let  Jafmine. 

The  CharaSers  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  ringent,  or  grinning  kind,  tubulous,  with 
long  chaps,  which  are /welling,  and  bell  f raped ;  it  hath four  fa - 
mm  a  Jhorter  than  the  petal,  two  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  an  oblong  ger men,  vrhich  afterward  becomes  a  bivalve  pod, 
with  two  cells,  filed  with  compreffed  winged  feeds,  'lying  over 
each  other  imbricatim. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bicnonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis,  genicidis  radica- 
tis.  Lin.  Hirt.  Clff.  217.  Bignonia  with  winged  leaves, 
which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  roots  coming  out  at 
their  joints,  commonly  called  Trumpet  Flower. 

2.  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis  minorious ,  foliolis  mucrenatis, 
marginibus ferratis  geniculis  radicatis.  Bignonia  with  fmaller 
winged  leaves,  ending  in  a  fharp  point,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  roots  coming  from  the  joints. 

3.  Bignonia  foliis  fimplicibus  cor  dads,  caule  ereElo,  flori¬ 
bus  diandris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  622.  Commonly  called  Catalpa. 

4.  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lauceolatis  acutis ferra¬ 
tis,  caule  ere  do,  floribus  paniculatis  ere  Bis .  Bignonia  with 
winged  leaves,  having  acute  fawed  lobes,  an  upright  ftalk,. 
and  flowers  growing  in  panicles  ere£t. 

5.  Bi  GNONIA  foliis  ccnjugatis  cirrhofis  fcliolis  cordato-lanceo- 
latis  foliis  imis fimplicibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  59.  Bignonia  with  con¬ 
jugated  leaves,  having  tendrils  and  a  (hort  pod. 

6.  Bignonia  foliis  ccnjugatis,  cirrho  breviffmo  arcuato  tri¬ 
partite.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  leaves  b.y  pairs, 
and  fhort  arched  tendrils,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  a 
very  long  pod. 

7 .  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis,  foliolis  cvatis  acu- 
minatis  undatis  perennenlibus.  Bignonia  with  jointed  leaves,, 
having  tendrils,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  pointed,  waved,  and 
ever-green. 
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8.  Bignonia  fains  fimphcilus  lunceolatis  cauie  •tolubili, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  finglefpear-fhaped  leaves, 
and  a  twining  ftalk,  called  fweet-fcented  Jafmine  in  Carolina. 

9.  Bignonia  foliis  digitalis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  497. 
Bignonia  with  fingered  leaves,  which  are  entire. 

10.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugal  is  cin  huffs ,  filialis  cordato -o*va- 
tis,  foribus  raccmofo-panifflatis .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  67,3.  Bignonia 
with  jointed  leaves,  having  tendrils,  the  lobes  oval  and 
heait  lhaped,  and  flowers  in  branching  panicles. 

11.  Bignonia  foliis  lipinnatts  folio  as  lunceolatis  integris. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  double  winged  leaves, 
which  are  entire  and  fpear-fhaped,  commonly  caLed  Ballard 
Guajacum. 

1  2.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrbofs  foliolis  cor  Pat  is  foliis 
insis  ternatis.  Fir.  Cliff.  60.  Bignonia  with  jointed  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  having  tendrils,  and  the  under  leaves  tri¬ 
foliate. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada , 
The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  but  have -both  been 
old  inhabitants  in  fome  of  the  Engliff  gardens,  but  the  firfl 
is  the  moll  common  in  Europe. 

Thefe  plants  when  old  have  large  rough  Items,  which 
fend  out  many  weak  trailing  branches,  putting  out  roots  at 
their  joints,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  trees  in  their 
natural  places  of  growth,  whereby  they  climb  to  a  great 
height ;  and  in  Europe,  where  they  are  generally  planted 
againlt  walls,  they  fallen  themfelves  thereto  by  their  roots, 
which  ftrike  into  the  mortar  of  their  joint  fo  llrongly,  as 
to  fupport  their  branches,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  feet.  The  branches  ere  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  compofed  of  four  pair  of 
fmall  leaves,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  in 
large  bunches  ;  they  have  long  fwelling  tubes,  lhaped  fome- 
whatlike  a  trumpet,  from  whence  they  had  the  appellation 
of  Trumpet  Flower  ;  they  are  of  an  Orange  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  the  beginning  of  Augttjl. 

The  fecond  fort  is  like  the  firfl,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller ; 
the  lobes  are  placed  clofer,  and  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large, 
and  of  a  paler  red  colour. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air  ;  but  as  they  have  trailing  branches,  fo  they  mull  be 
fupported  ;  therefore  they  are  ufually  planted  againft  walls, 
or  buildings,  where,  if  they  have  room,  they  will  rife  very 
high,  fo  are  very  proper  for  covering  of  buildings,  which 
are  unfightly. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  the  young  plants 
fo  raifed  do  not  flower  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years ; 
therefore  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
from  flowering  plants,  are  moll  efleemed,  becaufe  they  will 
flower  in  two  or  three  years  after  planting.  The  old  plants 
alfo  fend  out  many  fuckers  from  their  roots,  which  may  be 
taken  off,  and  tranlplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for 
thefe  plants  will  not  tranfplant  fafely  if  they  are  old. 

The  third  fort  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Catefby, 
who  found  it  growing  naturally  on  the  back  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  EngUjh  fettlements,  and 
brought  the  feeds  to  Charles  Town,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  propagated  it,  and  difperled  it  through  moll  of  the 
Engl  iff  fettlements  in  North  America,  and  is  now  very  plenty 
in  the  Engliff  gardens  near  London. 

This  fort  rife.-  with  a  flrongftem,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  Dark,  di-iding  into  man)  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  very  large  heart  Ih.-.ped  leaves,  placed  oppofite 
at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  branching 
panicles  at  the  end  of  rhe  branches,  of  a  dirty  white  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  few  purple  fpots,  and  faint  ftripes  of  yellow  on 
their  infide,  and  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  in 
America  fucceeded  by  very  long  taper  pods,  filled  with  flat 
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winged  feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifll, 
Thefe  plants,  when  young,  are  frequently  injured  by  frofl, 
for  as  they  (hoot  pretty  late  in  the  autumn,  fo  the.  early 
frofls  often  kill  the  extremity  of  their  branches ;  but  as  the 
plants  advance  in  ftrength,  fo  they  become  more  hardy,  and 
are  feldom  injured  but  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  late  in 
the  fpring  before  thefe  trees  come  out,  which  has  often  caufed 
perfons  to  believe  they  were  dead,  and  fome  have  been  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  cut  them  down  on  that  iuppolition,  before 
the  tree  was  fo  well  known. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  in  the  fpring  before  the  trees  begin  to  pufh  out 
their  fhoots,  and  plunged  into  a  mudera:e  hot- bed.  In 
about  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have  taken  root,  and  made  flioois- 
above,  therefore  fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them  conf'tant- 
ly,  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  for  the  fummer,  but  in  winter  wilt- 
require  fome  fhelter,  and  the  fpring  following  planted  out 
into  a  nurfery  bed,  where  they  may  flay  two  years  to  get 
ftrength,  and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  place  where  tiuy 
are  to  remain. 

As  thefe  trees  have  very  large  leaves,  fo  they  require  a 
fheltered  fituation,  for  where  they  are  much  expoled  to 
flrong  winds,  their  leaves  are  often  torn  and  rendered  un¬ 
fightly,  and  many  times  their  branches  are  fplit  and  broken 
by  the  winds,  their  leaves  being  fo  large,  that  the  wind 
has  great  force  againft  them.  They  delight  in  a  light  moill 
foil,  where  they  make  great  progrefs,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  produce  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  at- every  joint,  by  two  long  winged  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite  ;  the  fmall  leaves  which  compofe  thefe,  are  long  and 
fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  a  point.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  fpread  open  more  at  the 
top.  They  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled 
pods  about  fix  inches  long,  having  two  rows  of  flat  winged 
feeds,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fovvn  on 
a  hot-bed;  and  the  plants  afterward .tcanfpl anted  into  fe- 
parate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot  bed,  to 
bring  the  plants  forward,  that  they  may  obtain  ftrength  be¬ 
fore  winter  ;  in  the  autumn  they  mull  be  r-emoved  into  the 
bark  ftove,  and  during  the  winter  Ihould  have  but  little  wa¬ 
ter.  The  plants  fhould  ccnftantly  remain  in  the  bark  ftove, 
rnd  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants-froni 
thofe  countries.  The  third  year  from  feed  they  will  flower, 
but  they  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England , 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fevtrral  parts  of  North 
America ;  this  hath  very  flender  trailing  Ilaiks,  which  mull 
be  fupported;  fo  they  require  the  afliltance  of  a  wall,  and 
to  have  a  good  afpeft,  for  they  are  impatient  of  much  cold  : 
the  branches  are  cloathed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  remain 
green  all  the  year;  thefe  are  often  Angle  at  bettom,  but  up¬ 
ward  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  at  each  joint ;  the  flowers, 
are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  flaaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  and  are  yellow.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  feeds,  or  layers  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants,  when  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  ftrength,  fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  air  to 
harden  them ;  but  the  firfl  winter  they  will  require  a  little 
fhelter,  and  the  following  fpring  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

The  ftxth  fort  hath  flender  ftalks  like  the  former,  which 
require  the  fame  fupport;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmail 
oval  leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  oppofite  by  pairs 
at  every  joint  5  at  the  fame  places  come  out  the  tendrils,  by 

which 
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which  they  fatten  them fe Ives  to  the  plants  which  grow  near 
them  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are' 
fmaller.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama 
Ifiands ,  but  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  againft 
a  wall  to  a  fouth  afpeft,  and  flickered  in  very  fevere  froft. 
It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  very  weak  flender  branches,  which 
put  out  tendrils  at  the  joints :  at  each  joint  there  are  four 
leaves,  two  on  each  fide  ;  ihefe  are  oval  pointed,  and  wav¬ 
ed  on  their  edges,  of  a  bright  green  ;  the  Dranches  ramble 
very  far  where  they  have  room'. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  \n  South  Carolina,  where 
it  fpreads  over  the  hedges,  and  at  the  feafon  of  flowering, 
perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  diftance  ;  it  alio  grows  in  fome 
parts  of  Virginia,  but  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  at  Carolina ; 
the  inhabitants  there  call  it  Yellow  Jafmine,  1  fuppofe  from 
the  fweet  odour  of  its  flowers. 

This  rites  with  flender  ftalks,  which  twill  themfelves  round 
the  neighbouring  plants,  and  mount  to  a  conflderable  height; 
the  branches  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  pointed  leaves, 
which  come  out  Angle  and  oppolite  to  each  other  at  every 
joint.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
fbmetim.es  by  two,  at  other  times  four,  at  each  joint ;  thefe 
fiand  eredl,  are  trumpet-fhaped,  yellow,  and  have  a  very 
fweet  feert,  and  in  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  they  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  taper  pods,  filled  with 
fmall  winged  feeds. 

The  plants  of  this  fort,  when  young,  are  impatient  of  cold, 
fo  mutt  be  fheltered  in  the  winter  until  they  have  obtained 
llrength,  when  they  fnould  be  planted  againft  a  warm  wall, 
and  in  winter  protected  from  froft  by  coverings  of  mats, 
and  the  ground  about  their  roots  covered  with  tan.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  form¬ 
er  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  item,  near  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  lateral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  white 
bark.  The  leaves  come  out  oppoflte  at  the  joints,  upon 
long  foot-ftalks;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  oval  ftiffleaves, 
which  are  joined  in  one  center  at  their  bale.  They  are  of 
a  pale  green,  inclining  to  white  on  their  under  fide  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  four  or 
five  together,  on  very  ihort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  narrow  at 
bottom,  but  the  tube  enlarges  upward,  and  at  the  top  fpreads 
open  wide,  and  are  of  a  pale  bluilh  colour,  and  fmell  fweet, 
and  are  in  America  fucceeded  by  taper  crooked  pods  about 
four  inches  long,  which  are  filled  with  oval  cornprefled  feeds, 
with  wings  of  a  filvcr  colour. 

This  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
therefore  will  not  thrive  in  this  country,  but  in  a  Hove.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  Town  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  wkh  lignous  ftalks,  which  put  out 
tendrils  at  the  joints,  whereby  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
neighbouring  plants;  the  leaves  come  out  on  each  fide  the 
branches,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  two  at  each  joint, 
which  are  heart-fhaped  and  entire,  having  a  fine  hairy 
clown  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  fabulous,  and  do  not 
fpread  much  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  Violet  colour,  and 
fmell  very  fweet.  Thefe  in  their  native  country  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oval,  hard,  lignous  feed  veflels,  which  open  in  four 
parts,  and  are  full  of  cornprefled  winged  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  Town  on 
a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
re'-  as  *he  fourth  fort,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  unkfs  they  are  placed  in  the  bark  Hove. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Ifiands. 
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[  This,  in  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  rifes  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  compound  winged  leaves,  each 
having  eleven  alternate  wings,  with  fpear-lhaped  fmall  lobes, 
which  grow  alternate,  and  are  entire  ;  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  panicles  ;  the 
foot-ftalks  branching  into  three  or  four,  each  fullaining  a 
Angle  blue  flower,  with  a  long  fwelling  tube,  cut  into  five 
unequal  fegments  at  the  top,  where  it  fpreads  open.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed  veffels,  which  open'  in 
two  paits,  and  are  filed  with  flat  winged  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  a  woody  ftein,  which  fends  out 
many  branches,  which  have  four  narrow  borders  or  wings 
running  longitudinally,  fo  as  to  referable  a  fquare  fta!k  ; 
the  leaves  are  produced  by  pairs,  on  each  fide  the  branches 
oppofite  ;  they  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  have  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  have  tendrils  coming  out  by  their  foot-ftalks, 
which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  plants  which  grow  near  them, 
and  thereby  rife  to  a  great  height.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  have 
pretty  long  tubes,  fpread  open  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  pa'e 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  pods  a  foot  in 
length,  which  have  two  rows  of  flat  winged  feeds,  joined 
to  the  intermediate  partition. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
bark  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth 
fort,  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  obtained 
from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it  doth  not 
produce  any  in  England. 

B1HAI.  See  Mufa. 

BINDWEED.  See  Convolvulus. 

BIRCH  TREE.  See  Betula. 

B1SCUTELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  724.  Buckler  Muftard, 
or  Ballard  Mithridate  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  it  hath 
fx  famina,  four  long  and  two  Jhort.  In  the  center  is  ftuated an 
orbicular  comprefed  gerrnen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  plain 
comprefcd  erect  capfttle,  with  two  convex  lobes,  having  two 
cells,  terminated  by  the  rigid  fyle ,  which  is  joined  to  the  fide  of 
the  partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Biscut ei.la  calycihus  ne Carlo  utrinque  gibbis,  filiculis 
in fiylum  edeuntibus.  Lin.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler  Muftard, 
with  the  cup  of  the  nedlarium  fwelling  on  each  fide,  and 
fmall  pods  joined  to  the  ftyle. 

2.  Biscutella  fib cuhs  orbiculato -didymis  a  fiylo  diver  gen  - 
tibus.  Bert.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler  Muftard,  with  a  double  orbi¬ 
cular  pod,  diverging  from  the  ftyle. 

3.  Biscutella  hirfuta  foliis  oblongis  dentaiis  fim.i ample xi- 
caulibus  fioribus fpicatis fiylo  breviore.  Hairy  Buckler  Milliard, 
with  oblong  indented  leaves  which  half  embrace  the  ftalk, 
flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  fhorter  ftyle. 

4.  Biscutella  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  bifpictis,  fioribus 
corysnbofis  terminalibus.  Buckler  Muftard,  with  linear  fpear- 
lhaped  rough  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus, 
terminating  the  ftalk. 

The  firit  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  a  foot  high  ;  but  in  a  garden  ge¬ 
nerally  grows  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
having  oblong  entire  leaves  a  little  indented  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  being  broader  and  more  obtufe  than 
thofe  on  the  upper.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles,  of  a  pde  yellow  colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  double  round  cornprefled  feed  vef¬ 
fels,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  where  is  lodged  a  Angle  round 
flat  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Italy ,  and  Germany.  This  hath  many  long  narrow  leaves, 

fpreading 
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Spreading  near  the  ground,  which  are  deeply  indented  cn 
each  fide,  refembling  thofe  of  Hawkweed,  and  are  hairy  ; 
from  the  center  arifes  the  ftalk,  which  divides  upward  into 
many  branches,  having  no  leaves  on  them,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  looie  panicles  of  yellosv  flowers.  Thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  comprefled  feed  veflels  like  the  former,  but 
are  fmaller,  and  theftyleof  the  flowers  bends  from  them. 

The  third  fort  lends  out  many  oblong  hairy  leaves,  which 
are  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges;  from  among  thefe  there 
ariles  a  hairy  branching  ftalk, which  grows  two  feet  high,  and 
at  each  joint  is  placed  one  oblong  indented  leaf,  which  half 
embraces  the  ftalk  at  its  bafe  ;  each  branch  is  terminated  by 
a  clofe  fpike  of  pale  yellow'  flowers,  which  are  fuCceeded  by 
round  comprefled  feed  veflels  like  the  other  forts,  but  the 
ityle  of  the  flower,  which  is  joined  to  them,  is  lhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  grou's  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  This 
feldom  riles  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  at  the  bottom 
grow  Upright,  they  are  near  four  inches  long,  narrow,  ft  iff, 
and  fet  on  every  fide  with  rough  prickly  hairs.  The  ftalk  is 
Angle,  feldom  putting  out  any  fide  branches,  and  naked. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  compact  clufters  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

All  thefe  forts  are  annual  plants,  which  perifh  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  ei¬ 
ther  in  fpring,  or  in  the  autumn,  upon  a  border  of  light 
earth,  in  an  open  iituation,  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
live  through  the  tvinter  without  any  protection,  fo  will 
flow'er  earlier  the  foilow'ing  fummer,  whereby  good  feeds 
may  always  be  obtained ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  do,  in  bad  feafons,  decay  before  their  feeds  are 
ripe.  If  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  young  plants  produced  without  any  care. 

BISERRULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  800. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  is  •papilionaceous,  having  a  large  roundijh  fandard, 
whofe  edges  are  rejlexed.  ‘The  wings  are  oblong,  and  the  keel  is  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  fiamina,  nine  of 
which  arc  joined,  and  the  other  fingle.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  an 
oblong  comprefed  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fiat  narrow 
pod ,  indented  on  both  edges  like  the  faw  of  the  J word  fijh ,  having 
two  cells,  filled  vj'ith  kidney -Jhaped  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this’ genus,  which  is, 

Bisserula.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  We  have  no  name 

for  this  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  fends  out  many 
angular  Aalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  fubdivid- 
ed  into  many  branches,  garniftied  with  long  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  many  pairs  of  lobes,  and  terminated  with  an  odd 
one  ;  toward  the  upper  r  art  of  the  branches  come  out  the 
pedicle  of  the  flowers,  which  fuftains  feveral  fmall  butterfly 
flowers,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  colledled  together,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  plain  pods,  indented  on  both  fides  the  whole 
length,  containing  two  rows  of  kidney  fhaped  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  this  country  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  will  live  in  the  open  air  very 
well.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  wifi  require  no 
other  care,  but  where  they  are  too  near,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  to  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

BISLINGUA.  See  Rufcus. 

BISTORTA,  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed. 

There  are  three  different  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are 
found  wild  in  England ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  planted  in 
gardens,  1  fliall  pafs  them  over  with  only  mentioning  the 
common  fort,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine. 
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Bistorta  major,  radice  minus  intorta.C.  B.  The  common 
great  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed. 

This  plant  flowers  in  May ,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  moift, 
will  continue  to  produce  new  fpikes  of  flowers  till  Augufi  :  it 
may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  roots  in  a  moift  fhady 
border,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  which  will  foon  fur- 
nifh  the  garden  with  plants,  for  it  greatly  increafes  by  its 
creeping  roots. 

BIX  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  381.  Anotta,  by  the  French , 
Roucou. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fewer  hath  a  double  fries  of  petals,  the  outer  conffing  of 
five,  which  are  large,  the  inner  of  the  Jame  number  and Jhape , 
but  narrower.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  brifily  fiamina.  In  tht 
center  is  ftuated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  heart-fhaped  capfule,  covered  with  Jbarp  brifles ,  opening 
with  two  valves ,  with  one  ceil,  and  filled  with  angular Jeeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Bixa.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 1.  The  Anotta,  or  Arnotta,  by  the 
French,  Roucou. 

This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
where  it  rifts  with  an  upright  item,  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  at  the  top,  forming  a 
regular  head,  garni  {hed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  ending  in 
a  point,  which  have  long  foot  llalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  Peach  colour,  having  large  petals,  and  a  great 
number  of  briftly  fiamina  of  the  fame  colour,  in  the  center. 
After  the  flower  is  pail,  the  germen  becomes  a  heart-fhaped, 
or  rather  a  mitre-lhaped  feed  veffel,  covered  on  the  outfide 
with  briftles,  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  an¬ 
gular  feeds,  coveied  with  a  red  pulp  or  pafte,  which  colours 
the  hands  of  thofe  wao  touch  it,  and  is  colle&ed  for  the  uie 
of  dyers  and  painters. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark. 
When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pot  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to 
tear  off  their  tender  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  cb- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  mull  be  treated  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  country,  by  admitting  frefh  air  to  them  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  when  the  heat  of  the  tan  de¬ 
clines,  it  fhould  be  turned  up  from  the  bottom,  and,  if  ne- 
ceflary,  fome  frefh  tan  added  to  renew  the  heat.  If  the 
plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  properly  managed, 
they  will  be  afoot  and  an  half  high  by  the  autumn,  when 
they  fnould  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan  bed.  During  the  winter,  they  muit  have  but 
little  water,  and  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  mull  have 
a  good  fhare  of  warmth,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to 
caft  their  leaves,  and  frequently  lofe  their  tops,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  unfightly.  They  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the. 
bark  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  well  in  England. 
BLADDER  NUT.  See  Staphylea.- 

BLATTARIA.  See  Verbafcum. 

BLITUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  14.  Strawberry  Elite. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  one  Iriflly  fiamina  the  length 
of  the  empalement.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  oval  pointed  ger¬ 
men  ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  comprefed  cap¬ 
fule,  including  one  globular  comprefed  feed,  the  fixe  of  the  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Blitum  capitellis  fpicatis  tenninalilus.  Hort.  Upfal.  3, 
Blite  with  fpikes  terminated  by  little  heads,  commonly 
called  Strawberry  Blite,  or  Strawberry  Spinage. 

2.  Blitum  capitellis  fparfis  lateralibus .  Hort.  Upfal  3. 

Blite  with  fmall  heads  prowing  fcatterir.gly  from  the  fides 
of  theftalks.  .  The 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
hath  been  long  preferred  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  This  is  an 
annual  plant  which  hath  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Spi¬ 
llage  ;  the  flalk  rifes  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  hath  flowers  coming  out  in  fmall  heads,  at 
every  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  duller  of  the  fame  : 
after  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  little  heads  lvvell  to  the  fize  of 
Wood  Strawberries,  and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance,  being  very  fucculent,  and  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which 
flains  the  hands  of  thofe  who  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple 
colour. 

’  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  o f  France  and 
Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  one  foot  high,  with 
fmaller  leaves  than  the  flrfr,  but  of  the  fame  lhape  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  alrnoll  the 
length  of  the  flalk,  which  are  fmall,  and  collected  in  little 
heads,  which  are  fnaped  like  thofe  of  the  firlt,  but  fmaller, 
and  no:  fo  deeply  coloured. 

Thefe  are  annual  plants,  which  will  drop  their  feeds  if 
permitted,  and  the  plants  w  !i  come  up  in  plenty  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring  :  or  if  the  feeds  of  either  of  the  lorts  are  fown  in 
March  or  April,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in  an  open 
fituation,  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  place  where  they  are  fown,  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  thin  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave  them  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart :  in  July  the  plants  will  begin  to  drew  their 
berries,  when  they  will  make  a  pretty  appearance  :  but 
many  people  tranfplant  thefe  plants  into  the  borders  of  their 
flower  gardens,  and  others  plant  them  in  pots,  to  have  them 
ready  for  removing  to  couit  yards,  or  to  place  them  upon  low 
walls,  among  other  annual  flowers  to  adorn  thofe  places. 

When  thefe  plants  are  defigned  to  be  removed,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  before  they  ihoot  up  their  flower  ftems,  for 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  afterward.  They  will 
require  to  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  the 
plants  will  flint,  and  not  grow  to  any  flze  :  and,  as  the 
flower  Hems  advance,  they  ihould  be  fupported  by  flicks ;  for 
if  they  are  not,  the  branches  will  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
the  berries  are  grown  pretty  large  and  weighty. 

BLOOD  WORT.  See  Lapathum. 

BQCtONJA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  narrow  petals ,  with  a  great  number  of 
' very  fhort  famine.  :  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  germen , 
contracted  at  both  ends,  which  afterward  becomes  an  owed  fruit , 
contracted  at  both  ends ,  hunting  one  cell ,  full  of  pulp,  including  a 
Jingle  round  feed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known, 
which  is, 

Eocconia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  Branching  Bocconia, 

with  a  woolly  Cow  Parfnep  leaf. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet; 
having  a  flrait  trunk,  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark.  At  the  top  it  divides  into 
feveral  branches,  on  which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately. 
Thefe  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix 
broad;  are  deeply  linuated,  fometimes  a'moft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  colour.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  with  a  yellow  juice,  like  the  greater  Celandine, 
which  is  of  an  acrid  nature  ;  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  America,  to  take  off  warts,  and  fpots  from 
the  eyes. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  In  a  pot 
filed  with  light  frelh  earth,  early  :n  the  fpring  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  .  -to  hparate  fmall 
poe-,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  bed  .  - 1 ;  -  ferving  to 
$j.ade  the  glades  in  the, heat  of  the  day,  until  the  plants 
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have  taken  root,  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air, 
by  railing  the  glall'es  of  the  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have 
filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out  of  them,  and  planted  into  pots  one  fize  larger,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark  dove,  where  they  fhould  have  a  good 
fhare  of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather.  Thefe  plants  mult  be 
conilantly  kept  in  the  flove,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this 
country,  in  any  ether  fi-uation.  The  Angular  beauty  of  this 
plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  curious  collec¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  feems  the  Indians  were  very  fond  of  it,  for  Her¬ 
nandez  tells  us,  th &  Indian  kings  planted  it  in  their  gardens. 

EOERHAAVIA.  Hogweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  betl-Jkaped  petal,  which  is  pentangular  and 
entire.  It  hath  in  fame  Jpecies  one,  and  in  others  two  Jhort  fla- 
mina.  The  germen  is  fituated  below  tie  receptacle,  which  after - 
ward  he  comes  a  jingle  oblong  feed,  hawing  no  cower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Boerhaavia  caule  reClo.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  3.  Eoerhaavia  with 
an  eredt  ftalk. 

2.  Boerhaavia  caule  diffufo.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  3.  Eoerhaavia 
with  a  diffufed  ftalk. 

3.  Boerhaavia  caule  feandente.  Lin.  Sp .  Plant .  3.  Boer¬ 
haavia  with  a  climbing  ftalk. 

4.  Boerhaavia  foliis  owatis,  f.oribus  later alibus  compaCiis , 
caule  hirfuto  procumbente.  Boerhaavia  with  oval  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers  coming  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clofe  heads,  and 
a  hairy  trailing  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  was  difeox'ered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun,  at 
La  Cera  Cruz,  in  173*.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth 
ftalk,  two  feet  high,  at  each  joint  it  hath  tw'o  oval  pointed 
leaves  growing  oppofue,  upon  foot-llaiks,  an  inch  long.  At 
the  joints,  which  are  far  aiunder,  come  out  fmall  fide 
branches,  growing  creel ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  large  ftalk,  arc 
terminated  by  loole  panicles  of  flelh-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  glutinous  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  natuially  in  Jamaica.  This  fends 
out  many  diffufed  ftalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  roundifh  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  grow 
very  fcatterirgly  upon  long  branching  foot  ftalks  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  as  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
like  the  former. 

The  third  fort  fends  out  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
divide  into  many  branches,  and  trail  over  whatever  plants 
grow  near  them,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet ; 
are  garnifhed  with  heart  fhaped  leaves,  growing  by  pairs 
oppofite  at  each  joint  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  of  the 
colour  and  confiftence  of  thofe  of  the  greater  duckweed. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  umbels  at  the  extremity  cf  the 
branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
oblong  vifeous  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  fends  out  many  trailing  hairy  ftalks, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves  at  every  joint ;  and  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  come  out  the  naked  foot-fialks,  fuftaining  a  fmail 
clofe  head  of  fcarlet  dowers,  which  are  very  fugaceous,  fel¬ 
dom  Handing  more  than  half  a  day  before  their  petals  drop  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oblong  feeds. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  forts  are  annual  plants, 
which  decay  in  autumn,  but  the  third  fort  is  perennial. 
They  are  all  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England ;  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  Ta ; all 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot- bed,  and  treated  as  other 
tender  exoticks.  When  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain 
under  t  e  common  frame,  a  plant  -r  two  of  each  fort  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  flove,  the  other  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
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pots,,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  feafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  perfedt  their  feeds  ;  but  as  thefe  are 
fubjedt  to  fail  in  cold  feafons,  fo  thofe  in  the  ftove  will  al¬ 
ways  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn ;  the  third  fort  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  ftove  two  or  three  years. 

BOMBAX.  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  580.  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  quinquefld  and  /[reading.  It  hath  many  flamina , 
which  are  the  length  of  the  petal :  in  the  center  is  Jituated  the 
round germen.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong 
turbinated  capfule ,  hawing  five  cells ,  which  are  lignous ,  contain¬ 
ing  many  roundifh  feeds ,  wrapped  in  a  foft  down. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Bombax  foliis  digit atis  caule  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  51 1. 
Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  leaves,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

*  2.  Bombax  foliis  digit  atis  caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  51 1 . 
Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

3.  Bombax  foliis  quinque-angularibus  villofs,  caule  genicu¬ 
late/  hsrbacco.  Silk  Cotton  with  five  cornered  hairy  leaves, 
and  a  jointed  herbaceous  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies , 
-where  they  arrive  to  a  great  magnitude,  being  fome  of  the 
talleft  trees  in  thofe  countries  ;  but  the  wood  is  very  light, 
and  not  much  valued,  except  for  making  of  canoes,  w'hich 
is  the  chief  ufe  made  of  them.  Their  trunks  are  fo  large, 
as  when  hollowed,  to  make  very  large  ones. 

Thefe  trees  generally  grow  with  very  ftrait  ftems ;  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort  are  clofely  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  fpines  ; 
but  the  fecond  hath  very  fmooth  ftems,  which  in  the  young 
plants  are  of  a  bright  green,  but  after  a  few  years,  they  are 
covered  with  a  gray,  or  Alh-coloured  bark,  which  turns  to 
a  brown  as  the  trees  grow  older.  The  branches  toward  the 
top  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  compoled  of  five,  feven,  or 
nine  oblong  fmooth  little  leaves,  which  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  join  to  one  center  at  their  bafe,  where  they  adhere  to 
the  long  foot-ftalk.  The  flower  buds  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  foon  after  the  flowers  expand,  which  are 
compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  petals,  with  a  great  number 
of  ftamina  in  the  center;  when  thefe  fall  off,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit,  as  large  as  a  fvvan’s  egg,  having  a 
thick  lignous  cover,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  in  five  parts, 
and  is  full  of  a  dark  lhort  Cotton,  inclofing  many  roundifh 
feeds,  as  large  as  fmallPeafe. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spanifh  Wefl-Indies, 
where  it  grows  naturally,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  five ; 
the  plants  which  have  been  raifed  here,  have  foft  herbace¬ 
ous  ftalks  very  full  of  joints,  and  do  not  appear  as  if  they 
would  become  woody,  for  the  plants  of  feveral  years  growth 
have  foft  pithy  ftems.  The  leaves  come  out  on  long  hairy 
foot-flalks  at  the  top  of  the  plants ;  thefe  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thofe  of  the  Mallow  tree,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  and  on  their  under  fide  are  covered  with 
a  lhort,  brown,  hairy  down,  and  are  cut  on  their  edges  in¬ 
to  five  angles.  Thefe  plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in 
England,  nor  have  I  received  any  information  what  flowers 
they  produce,  but  by  the  pods  and  feeds,  it  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  of  this  genus.  The  down  inclofed  in  thefe  pods 
is  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thecountiies  where  the  trees  grow  naturally, 
fpin  it,  and  work  it  into  garments,  which  they  wear  with¬ 
out  dying  of  any  other  colour. 

The  plants  of  all  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  thofe  of 
the  two  firft  forts  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  in  a 
ihort  time  after  they  are  up,  when  they  Ihould  be  each 
planted  in  a  final]  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  Ihould  have  a 
large  lhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is 
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warm,  t®  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak.  In  this  be^ 
they  may  remain  till  autumn  (provided  there  is  room  for 
the  plants  under  the  glafies  ;)when  theheat  of  the  bed  decline  , 
the  tan  Ihould  be  flirred  up,  and  frefh  added  to  it,  and  if 
the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fliould 
be  fhifted  into  pots  a  little  larger  ;  but  there  muft  be  care 
taken  not  to  over  pot  them,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  thefe  plants,  than  to  be  put  into  large  pots,  in  which 
they  will  never  thrive.  Jn  t..e  autumn  they  muft  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain, 
being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  in  any  other  ft  - 
tuation.  In  winter  they  muft  have  but  little  wet,  efpecially 
if  they  call  their  leaves;  but  in  the  fummer  they  Ihould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  and  in  warm  weather  muft 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them. 

Thefe  plants  require  a  large  ftove  where  they  may  have 
room  to  grow,  but  as  they  are  feveral  years  old  before  they 
flower,  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  fo  there 
is  little  hopes  of  their  producing  any  in  England. 

BONDUC.  See  Guilandina. 

BONTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  709.  Bhrbadoes  Wild  Olive. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind,  gaping  at  the  brim  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  ere  ft,  the  lower  lip  is  trifid  and  turns  backward.  It  hath 
four  flamina,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other.  In  the 
center  is  Jituated  the  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  berry  with  one  cell,  including  a  nut  of  the  fame  form. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Bontia.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Barbadocs  Wild  Olive. 

This  plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  at  Barba- 
does ,  for  making  of  hedges ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
proper  plant  to  thrive  in  thofe  hot  countries,  it  being  an 
ever-green,  and  of  quick  growth.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  from  cuttings  (planted  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  they 
have  immediately  taken  root)  there  has  been  a  complete 
hedge,  four  or  five  feet  high,  in  eighteen  months.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  preferved  in  ftoves.  It  may  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring, 
that  the  plants  may  acquire  ftrength  before  winter.  When 
the  plams  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  out  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  olferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which,  they  muft  have  a  large  lhare 
of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  be  often  refrefhed  with  water. 
In  winterthey  muft  be  placed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  Ihould 
have  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  but  little  water  dur¬ 
ing  that  feafon.  Jn  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  abroad, 
in  very  hot  weather,  in  a  iheltered  fituation.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  thefe  plants  will  produce  flowers  and  fruit  in 
three  years  from  feed.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  fliould  be  planted  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
plants  have  begun  to  fhoot.  Thefe  muft  be  put  into  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fliade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  feedling  plants.  Thefe 
plants  being  ever- g'een,  and  growing  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  ftove,  amongft  other  exotick 
plants. 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BORBONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  764. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  fin  e  leaves,  and  is  of  the  butterfly  Jhape.  The 
flandard  is  oltu  fe  and  reflexed ,  the  wings  are  heatt  Jhapid  and 
Jhorter  than  the  flandard :  the  keel  hath  two  obtufe  junulated 
leaves.  It  hath  nine  flamina  joined  in  a  cylinder,  and  one  upper 
/landing  fingle.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  a  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  round  pointed  pod  terminated  w  iih  a  /pint ,  ha  v¬ 
ing  one  cell  inclofing  a  k]'4ncy-Jhaped  feed. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  multinerviis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
having  many  nerves. 

2.  Borbonia  foliis  cordatis  multinerviis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  heart-lhaped  leaves 
having  many  nerves. 

3.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  fpear-lhaped  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  three  veins. 

The'e  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  but  in  Europe , 
they  are  feldom  more  than  four  or  five  ;  having  llender  Items 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  ItifF  leaves, 
placed  alternately ;  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort  are  narrow, 
long,  and  end  in  a  fharp  point.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  between  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
fmall  clufters,  thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Broom. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  firft ;  the 
Balks  of  this  are  (lender,  covered  with  white  bark.  The 
leaves  embrace  thefe  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  the  of  fame  fliape  and  colour  as  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
are  larger. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftronger  (talks  than  either  of  the  form¬ 
er,  which  are  garnilhed  almoft  their  whole  length,  as  are 
alfo  the  branches  with  (tiff  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  having  three 
longitudinal  nerves  in  each.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  each  (landing  on  a  feparate 
foot-ftalk.  They  are  of  the  fame  (hape  and  colour  with  the 
former,  but  are  larger. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country, 
fo  they  are  with  difficulty  propagated  here.  The  only  me¬ 
thod  by  which  I  have  yet  fucceeded,  hath  been  by  laying 
down  their  young  (hoots ;  but  thefe  are  commonly  two  years 
laid  before  they  put  out  roots  (it  to  be  feparated  from  the 
old  plant.  In  laying  thefe  down,  the  joint  which  is  laid  in 
the  ground  (hould  be  (lit  upward,  as  is  pradifed  in  laying 
Carnations,  and  the  bark  of  the  tongue  at  bottom  taken 
off.  The  bed  time  to  lay  thefe  down  is  in  the  beginning  of 
September ,  and  the  (hoots  molt  proper  for  this  purpofe,  are 
thofe  which  come  out  immediately  from  the  root,  and  of  the 
fame  year’s  growth,  not  only  from  their  fituation  being  near 
the  ground,  and  thereby  better  adapted  for  laying;  but  thefe 
are  alfo  more  apt  to  put  out  roots,  than  any  of  the  upper 
branches. 

But  where  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  the  more 
eligible  method  of  propagating  the  plants  ;  for  thofe  raifed 
from  the  feeds  make  the  (traitell  plants,  and  are  quicker 
of  growth.  When  good  feeds  are  obtained,  they  (hould  be 
(own  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  are  received  ;  which  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  an  old 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  remain 
all  the  winter,  being  careful  that  they  have  not  much  wet ; 
and  inthefpring,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  five  or  fix  weeks.  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  fre(h  root. 
After  this  they  mull  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
into  which  they  (hould  be  removed  in  June,  and  placed  in 
a  (heltered  fituation ;  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  air  and  fun  ;  during  the  winter 
feafon,  thefe  plants  mud  be  fparingly  watered  ;  but  in  fum¬ 
mer,  when  they  are  placed  abroad,  they  will  require  to  be 
frequently  refreflied,  but  mud  not  have  too  much  water 
given  them  each  time. 


BORRAGO,  Borage. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  fiawer  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  fhort  tube ,  and fpread  wide 
open  above.  I  he  chaps  of  the  fewer  are  crowned  by  five  promi¬ 
nences.  It  hath  five  fiamina  which  are  joined  together.  It  hath 
four  germen  Jituated  in  the  center,  which  afterward  becomes  fo 
many  roundijh  rough  feeds ,  in/erted  in  the  cavities  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borraco  foliis  omnibus  alternis,  calycibus  patentibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  34.  Borage  with  all  the  leaves  growing  alter¬ 
nate,  and  a  fpreading  flower  cup. 

2.  Borraco  calycibus  tubo  corollas  brevi or ibus ,  foliis  cordatis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Borage  of  Conflantinople  with  a  blue  reflexed 
flower,  and  a  fwelling  flower  cup. 

3.  Borraco  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis  eredis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  oval, 
pointed  and  erect. 

4.  Borraco  foliis  ramficationum  oppofitis  calycinis  foliolis 
fagittatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  137.  Borage  with  oppofite  leaves  on 

the  branches,  and  fpear-lhaped  leaves  to  the  flower  cup. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Borage,  whofe  flowers  are  ufed 
in.  medicine,  and  the  herb  for  cool  tankards  in  fummer.  Of 
this,  there  are  three  varieties  which  generally  retain  their 
difference  from  feeds ;  one  hath  a  white,  and  another  a  red 
flower:  the  third  hath  variegated  leaves. 

This  common  Borage  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty 
without  care  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  either  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  on  a  fpot  of  open  ground  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain,  and  the  ground  hoed,  to  deffroy  the 
weeds,  and  alfo  to  cut  up  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
near  each  other  ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care, 
unlefs  the  weeds  (hould  come  up  again,  then  the  ground 
(hould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  over  to  deffroy  them,  which 
if  well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  clear  the 
ground  from  weeds,  fo  it  will  require  no  more  cleaning  till 
the  Borage  is  decayed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  near  Cotifantinople.  This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  with  a  thick  fle(hy  root,  which  fpreads  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  is  thereby  propagated  with 
great  facility.  It  fends  out  many  oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves 
from  the  root,  having  long  hairy  foot-ffalks  ;  from  the  root 
arifes  the  flower  ftem,  which  is  more  than  two  feet  high 
when  fully  grown,  having  at  the  joints  a  Angle  fmall  leaf 
without  a  foot-ftalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  italk  branches 
out  into  feveral  fmall  foot  flalks,  which  are  terminated  by 
loofe  panicles  of  flowers  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  the  petal  is  reflexed  backward,  fo  that  the  connected 
ftamina  and  ftyle  are  left  naked.  It  flowers  in  March,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  May. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  Africa  ;  thefe 
are  both  annual  plants,  which  rarely  rife  a  foot  high,  hav¬ 
ing  rough  (talks ;  thofe  of  the  third  fort  are  fet  on  by  pairs, 
with  (hort  foot-ftalks,  but  the  leaves  of  the  fourth  clofely 
embrace  the  ftalks  at  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  come  out  on 
(hort  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  at 
the  top  of  the  (talks.  Thofe  of  the  third  fort  are  White,  and 
thofe  of  the  fourth  a  pale  yellow,  but  neither  of  them  make 
any  great  appearance,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated,  but  in  bo- 
tanick  gardens  for  variety. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  a 
warm  border,  the  plants  will  live  through  the  Winter,  and 
flower  early  the  following  fummer,  fo  will  produce  good 
feeds  ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  is  not  very  favourable,  they  do  not  perfed  their  feeds 
in  England.  The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they  are  tranf- 
planted. 


BOSIA. 
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BOS  FA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  five  fiamina  which  are  as  long 
41s  the  empale  went ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  oblong  point¬ 
ed  ger  men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry  with  one 
cell  including  one  pointed  feed. 

We  have  but  one  fort  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Bosia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Commonly  called  Golden- 
rod  Tree. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  iflands  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
it  hath  alfo  been  fince  found  in  fome  of  the  Britijh  iflands 
in  America :  it  was  firft  brought  into  England  from  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  and  has  beeq  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  1  have  not  as  yet  ieen  any  ef  thefe  plants  in 
flower,  though  I  have  had  many  old  plants  under  my  care 
more  than  forty  years  :  it  makes  a  pretty  ftrong  woody 
fhrub,  growing  with  a  ftem  as  large  as  a  middling  perfon’s 
leg;  the  branches  come  out  very  irregular,  and  make  con- 
flderable  fhoots  in  fummer,  which  fhould  be  fhortened  every 
fpring.  Thefe  branches  retain  their  leaves  tijl  toward  the 
fpring,  >vhen  they  fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are  produ¬ 
ced  loon  after  :  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft  be  houfed  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  being  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter,  in  the  open 
air,  in  this  country. 

BOTRVS.  See  Chenopcdium. 

BOX-TREE.  See  Buxus. 

BRABEJUM African  Almond,  vtflgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  is  compofid  of four  narrow  ohtufe  petals  which  are 
ere  A  ;  it  hath  four fender  fiamina.  In  the  center  is  a  finall  hairy 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  hairy,  dry  berry, 
inclofing  an  oval  nut. 

We  have  but  one  fort  of  this  plaqt,  viz. 

Brabejum.  Hort.  Cliff.  African,  or  Ethiopian  Almond, 
with  a  filky  fruit. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  Europe  it  feldojn  grows  above  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  but  in  its  native  foil  it  is  a  tree  of  middling  growth; 
as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air, 
fo  we  cannot  expert  to  fee  it  grow  to  a  great  fize. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  flop,  which  is  foft,  and  full  of  pith 
within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  come 
out  all  round  the  branches  at  each  joint,  they  are  indented 
on  their  edges,  Handing  on  very  fhort  foot  ftalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  their  fhoots,  which  are 
of  a  pale  colour,  inclining  to  white. 

This  plant  is,  with  difficulty,  propagated  by  layers,  which 
fre  often  two  years  before  they  make  roots  ftrong  enough 
tq  be  taken  from  the  plants ;  when  the  branches  are  laid 
down,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  flit  them  at  a  joint  (as 
is  pradtifed  in  laying  Carnations)  which  will  promote  their 
taking  root. 

The  beft  time  to  make  the  layers  is  in  April,  juft  as  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  fhoot,  and  the  layers  mult  always 
be  made  of  the  former  year’s  fhoots.  As  this  plant  is  very 
difficult  to  propagate,  fo  it  is  very  fcarce  in  Europe,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  few  in  the  Dutch  gardens  at  prefent. 

The  plants  muft  have  a  good  grepn-houfe  in  winter,  but 
in  fummer  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fltuation, 
where,  when  they  arrive  to  a  proper  age,  they  will 
thrive,  and  annually  produce  flowers  in  the  fpring,  fo  will 
make  a  pretty  variety  among  other  exotick  plants  in  the 
green-houfe. 

BRANCA  URSINA.  See  Acanthus. 

BRASSICA,  the  Cabbage. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  flower  is  crofs-ffaped,  having  four  petals,  and  four  oval 
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neftarious  glands.  It  hath  fix  fiamina,  which  are  ere  ft,  two  of 
which  are  oppofite ,  and  the  other  four  are  longer.  It  hath  a 
taper  germen  the  length  of  the  fiamina ,  which  afterward- be¬ 
comes  a  long  taper  pod,  depreffed  on  each  fide ,  and  is  terminated 
by  the  apex  of  the  intermediate  partition,  which  divides  it  into 
two  cells,  filled  with  round  feeds. 

I  fhall  firft  enumerate  the  fpecies,  which  are  diftindt,  and 
afterward  mention  the  varieties,  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  table. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofa.  Hort.  Cliff. 
338.  The  common  white  Cabbage. 

z.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  orbiculari  carnofo,  fo!iis  fcJfi~ 
libus.  Turnep-rooted  Cabbage. 

3.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofa ,  foralibus  mul- 
ticaulif.  The  Cauliflower. 

4.  Brassica  radice  cauleque  tenui  ramojo  perenni foliis  al¬ 
ter  nis  margtntbus  incifis.  Taller  fhrubby  branching  Sea  Cab* 
bage. 

5.  Brassica  foliis  lanceolatoovatis  glabris  indivifis  dent  a- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  191.  Cabbage  with  entire  oval  fpear-fhaped 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  indented. 

6.  Brassica  foliis  oblongo  cordatis  amplexicaufibus,  inte- 
gerrimis.  Champaign  Colewort  with  a  thorough  wax  leaf,  and 
a  purple  flower. 

7.  Brassica  foliis  cordatis  fatiiamplexicaulibus,  marginibus 
dentatis ,  filiquis  tetragonis  longiffimis.  Eaftern  perfoliated  Colc- 
wort  with  a  white  flower  and  a  quadrangular  pod. 

8.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti,  foliis  inferioribus  pe- 
tiolatis  fuperioribus  femiamplexicaulibus .  The  wild  Navew,  or 
Cole  Seed. 

The  Variet'es  of  the  firft  fort  are, 

1.  Braffica  fabauda  hyberna.  Lob.  Icog.  The  Savoy  Cab¬ 
bage,  commonly  called  Savoy. 

2.  Braffica  capitata  rubra.  C.B.P.  III.  The  red  Cab¬ 
bage. 

3.  Braffica  capitata  alba  pyramidalis.  The  fugar  loaf 
Cabbage. 

4.  Braffica  capitata  alba  pr&cox.  The  early  Cabbage. 

5.  Braffica  peregrina  mofehum  olens.  H.  R.  Par.  Foreign 
Muflc  Cabbage. 

6.  Braffica  capitata  alba  minor  Mufcovitica.  H.  A.  Small 
Ruffia  Cabbage. 

7.  Braffica  capitata  alba  compreffa.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1 1. 
The  large  flded  Cabbage. 

8.  Braffica  capitata  viridis  Sabauda.  Boerh.  Ind.  1 1.  The 
green  Savoy. 

9.  Braffica  fimbriata.  C.B.P.  III.  The  Borecole. 

10.  Braffica  fimbriata  virefeens.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  1 2.  Green 
Borecole. 

11.  Braffica  fimbriata  Siberic a.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  12.  Siberian 
Borecole,  called  by  fome  Scotch  Kale. 

The  Varieties  of  the  third  fort  are, 

j.  Braffica  Italica  purpurea  Broccoli  difta.  fuff.  Purple 
Broccoli. 

2.  Braffica  Italica  alba  Broccoli  difta.  fuff.  White  Broc¬ 
coli. 

The  fecond  fort,  I  believe,  never  varies,  for  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  it  many  years,  and  have  not  found  it  to  alter.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  fea  fhore,  near  Dover.  It  hath  a 
perennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
other  fpecies.  In  very  fevere  winters,  when  the  other  forts 
are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceffary  plant,  for  the  moft  fevere 
frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The  flower-ftalks  grow  from  the  end 
of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  horizontally  ;  but  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  center  of  the  plants,  grow  ereft,  and 
feldom  put  out  branches. 

The  two  forts  of  Broccoli  I  take  to  be  only  varieties  of 
the  Cauliflower,  for  although  thefe  may  with  care  be  kepc 

M  2  diftintt. 
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diftinft,  yet  I  doubt,  if  they  were  to  /land  near  each  other 
for  feeds,  if  they  would  not  intermix;  and  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  this,  from  the  various  changes  which  I 
have  obferved  in  all  thefe  forts,  for  I  have  frequently  had 
Cauliflowers  of  a  green  colour,  with  flower  buds  regularly 
formed  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  as  thofe  of  Broccoli, 
though  the  colour  was  different,  and  the  white  Broccoli  ap¬ 
proaches  fo  near  to  the  Cauliflower,  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
diflinguiflied  from  it;  yet  when  thefe  are  cultivated  with 
care,  and  never  iuffered  to  /land  near  each  other,  when  lefc 
to  produce  feeds,  they  may  be  kept  very  diftinft,  in  the 
fame  garden  ;  for  the  variations  of  thefe  plants  is  not  occa- 
fioned  from  the  foil,  but  the  mixing  of  the  farina  of  the 
ilowers  with  each  other,  where  they  are  planted  near  toge¬ 
ther  ;  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  are  curious  to  preferve  the 
feveral  varieties  diftindl,  fhould  never  fuffer  the  different  kinds 
to  /land  near  each  other  for  feed. 

The  Cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Eng- 
{and,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  rarely 
have  Cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas ;  and  Holland  is  generally 
fupplied  with  them  from  England.  In  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  there  was  none  of  them  cultivated  till  within  a  few 
years  paft  •  and  moil  parts  of  Europe  are  fupplied  with  feeds 
from  hence. 

The  eighth  fort,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  title 
of  Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ifle  of  Ely , 
and  fome  other  parts  of  England  for  its  feed,  from  which 
the  Rape  oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  cultivated  of 
late  years,  in  other  places,  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great 
advantage. 

The  Cole  Seed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding  of  cattle, 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  yune.  The  ground  for 
this  fhould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
T urneps.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for  an  acre  of  land,  is  from 
fix  to  eight  pounds,  and  as  the  price  of  the  feed  is  not  great, 
fo  it  is  better  to  allow  eight  pounds ;  for  if  the  plants  are 
too  clofe  in  any  part,  they  may  be  eafily  thinned,  when  the 
ground  is  hoed,  which  mull  be  performed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Turneps,  with  this  difference  only,  of 
leaving  thefe  much  nearer  together ;  for  as  they  have  fibrous 
roots,  and  /lender  flalks,  fo  they  do  not-jrequire  near  fo 
much  room.  Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if  well  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the  weeds,  fo 
they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where  there  is  not  an 
immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants  had  better  be  kept  as 
a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or  fpring  feed,  when  there  may 
be  a  fcarcity  of  other  green  food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off, 
and  the  ftalks  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  fhoot  again  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April, 
which  may  be  either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds, 
as  is  the  practice,  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds  :  but 
if  the  firft  is  fed  down,  there  (hould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of  the 
ground.  As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  deftroyed 
by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  winters  for  feeding 
of  ewes;  for  when  the  ground  is  fo  hard  frozen,  as  that 
Turneps  cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants  may  be  cut  off, 
for  a  conftant  fopply.  This  will  afford  late  food  after  the 
i  urneps  are  run  to  feed  ;  and  if  it  is  afterward  permitted 
to  ftand  for  feed,  one  acre  will  produce  as  much  as,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  will  fell  for  five  pounds,  clear  of 
charges. 

Partridges,  pheafants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowl,  are 
very  fond  of  this  plant;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if 
there  are  any  binds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  con- 
ffantly  lie  among  thefe  plants. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  gardens,  for  winter  and 
fpring  Pallets,  this  being  one  of  the  fraall  faliet  herbs, 
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The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  Cabbages 
are  chiefly  cultivated  for  winter  ufe  :  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts 
muft  be  fown  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  in  beds  of 
good  frefh  earth  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  have  about 
eight  leaves,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  borders, 
about  three  or  four  inches  fquare,"  that  they  may  acquire 
ftrength,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  lorg  fhanked. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out, 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  (which  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  near  London ,  is  commonly  between  Cauliflowers, 
Artichokes,  &c.  at  about  two  feet  and  an  half  diftance  in 
the  rows)  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  from  row  to  row  fhould  be 
three  feet  and  an  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  an 
half  afunder  :  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other  evening, 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
plants  advance  in  height,  you  fhould  draw  the  earth  about 
their  ftems  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep  the  earth  moift  about 
their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen  the  plants. 

Thefe  Cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit  for  ufefoon  after 
Michaelmas ,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  February ,  if 
they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad  weather;  to  prevent  which, 
the  gardeners  near  London  pull  up  their  Cabbages  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  trench  their  ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  Cab¬ 
bages  againft  their  ridges  as  clofe  as  poffible  on  one  fide, 
burying  their  ftems  in  the  ground  :  in  this  manner  they  let 
them  remain  till  after  Chrijlmas ,  when  they  cut  them  for 
the  market ;  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  Cabbage 
be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard  win¬ 
ters),  yet,  if  the  Cabbages  were  large  and  hard  when  laid, 
the  infide  will  remain  found. 

The  Ruffian  Cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater  efteem 
than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found  in  particular 
gentlemen’s  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for  their  own  ufe. 
This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  thofe  before  diredled,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted  out  for  good,  and  muft 
have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and  require  much  lefs 
diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  hard  Cabbage. 
This  fort  will  not  continue  long  before  they  will  break,  and 
run  up  to  feed. 

The  early  and  fugar  leaf  Cabbages  are  commonly  fown 
for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  whit  the  gardeners  about  London 
commonly  call  Michaelmas  Cabbages.  The  feafon  for  fowing 
of  thefe  is  about  the  end  o fjuly,  or  beginning  of  Augsifi ,  in 
an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  got 
eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick  them  into  beds  at  about  three 
or  four  inches  diftance  every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow 
ftrong  and  /hort  fhanked  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  Oflober, 
you  fhould  plant  them  out  for  good  :  the  diftance  that  thefe 
require  is,  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
afunder  in  the  rows.  The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  earth  drawn  up  about  your  Cabbage  plants. 

In  May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging  ;  at  which  time,  the  gar¬ 
deners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little  fooner, 
tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with  a  /lender  Ofter  twig  to  blanch 
their  middle  ;  by  which  means,  they  have  them  at  leaft  a 
fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have  if  they  were  left 
untied. 

The  early  Cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  /hould  choofe  (if 
for  a  gentleman’s  ufe)  to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after 
them  ;  for  the  early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long, 
generally  cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  foon 
grow  hard,  and  burft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  long¬ 
er  before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  good  for  a  long  time. 

Although 
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Although  I  before  have  advifed  the  planting  out  of  Cab¬ 
bages  for  good  in  Ofiober,  yet  the  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be 
planted  out  in  February ,  and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if 
planted  earlier,  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be 
1  tter  before  they  cabbage.  You  fhould  alfo  referve  fome 
plants  of  the  early  kind  in  fome  well-fheltcred  fpot  of 
ground,  to  fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defedb ;  for 
in  mild  winters  many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed, 
efpecially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  fevere 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  Cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe,  as 
being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by  the 
froll :  thefe  mult  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
treated  after  the  manner  as  was  diredted  for  the  common 
white  Cabbage ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe  may  be 
planted  at  a  clofer  diftance  than  thofe  ;  two  feet  and  an 
half  fquare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  always  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  planted  in  an  open  fituation,  which  is  clear  from 
trees  and  hedges  ;  for  in  clofe  places  they  are  very  fubjedt 
to  be  eaten  almoif  up  by  caterpillars,  and  other  vermin, 
efpecially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  Borecole  may  be  alfo  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  diftance  :  thefe  are  never  eaten 
till  the  froft  hath  rendered  them  tender,  for  otherwife  they 
are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  Broccoli,  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman,  or  purple,  and  the  Neapolitan,  or 
white,  and  the  black  Broccoli,  with  fome  others ;  but  the 
Roman  is  chiefly  preferred  to  them  all)  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  tbe  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranfplant 
them  into  beds  (as  was  di-edted  for  the  common  Cabbage) ; 
and  toward  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  for’ good,  which  fhould  be  into  fome  well  fheltered 
fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees :  the  di¬ 
ftance  thefe  require  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  in  the  rows, 
and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The  foil  in  which  they  fhould 
be  planted,  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  heavy,  fuch  as 
are  the  kitchen  gardens  near  London:  if  your  plants  fucceed 
well  (as  there  will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  win¬ 
ter  prove  extreme  hard),  they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  fmall 
heads,  which  are  fomewhat  like  a  Cauliflower,  but  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour  about  the  end  of  Dccesnber,  and  will  continue  eat¬ 
able  till  the  middle  of  April. 

The  brown  or  black  Broccoli  is  by  many  perfons  greatly 
efleemed,  though  it  doth  not  deferve  a  place  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which 
is  much  fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  leafon  :  in- 
deed,  the  brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive 
in  the  coldeft  fituations,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli  is  fome- 
times  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
diould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  common  Cabbage,  and  fhould  be 
planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  which  is  about  two  feet  and 
an  half  afunder.  This  will  grow  very  tall,  fo  fhould  have 
the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  Items  as  they  advance  in  height. 
This  doth  not  form  heads  fo  perfect  as  the  Reman  Broccoli  ; 
the  Items  and  hearts  of  the  plants  are  the  parts  which  are 
eaten. 

The  Reman  Broccoli  (if  well  managed)  will  have  large 
heads,  which  appear  in  the  center  of  the  plants,  like  clu¬ 
tters  of  buds.  Thefe  heads  fhould  he  cut  before  they  run 
up  to  feed,  with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ttem  ;  the 
fkin  of  thefe  Items  fhould  be  ftripped  ofF,  before  they  are 
boiled.  After  the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a 
great  number  of  fide  fhoots  produced  from  the  ftems,  w  hich 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  flavour¬ 
ed  as  the  large-.  ■  : 
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The  Naples  Broccoli  hath  white  heads,  very  like  thofe  of 
the  Cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like  it,  as  not  be  diltinguifhed 
from  it. 

Befides  this  firft  crop  of  Broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown 
in  the  end  of  May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop 
the  beginning  of  July,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  the 
table  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril ;  and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender 
and  fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  Broccoli  in 
England,  you  fhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft  heads  of 
the  firft  crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed, 
and  all  the  under  fhoots  fhould  be  conttantly  flripped  off, 
leaving  only  the  main  Item  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this  be 
duly  obferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  Cabbage  permitted  to 
feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe  procured 
from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved  in  perfection 
many  years. 

The  Turnep-rooted  Cabbage  was  formerly  more  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince  other  forts  have 
been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured,  this  fort 
has  been  negleCted.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  efteem  this 
kind  for  foups  ;  but  it  is  generally  too  flrong  for  moft  Englijh 
palates,  and  is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters,  which  will 
render  it  tender,  and  lefs  flrong. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  di- 
flance  every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  and  as  their  ilems  advance,  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  preferve  a 
moiflure  about  their  roots,  ard  prevent  their  items  from 
drying,  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants  will  grow 
more  freely  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  very  high,  for  as 
it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which  is  eaten,  fo  that 
fhould  not  be  covered.  In  winter  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe, 
when  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  the  flalks  pulled  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thrown  away,  as  being  good  for  nothing 
after  the  ftems  are  cut  off. 

The  curled  Colewort  or  Siberian  Borecole  is  now  more 
generally  efteemed  than  the  former.  Being  extreme  hardy, 
fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always  fweeter  in  fevere 
winters,  than  in  mild  feafons.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
lowing  of  the  feeds  the  beginning  of  July-,  and  when  the 
plants  are  flrong  enough  for  transplanting,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  tea 
inches  diftance  in  the  rows.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after 
Chrijlmas,  and  continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  are 
very  ufeful  in  a  family. 

The  Mufk  Cabbage.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  Cabbage,  and  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  fame  diftance  :  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in Ofiober,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December  ;  but,  if  the  winter  proves  hard,  thefe 
will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  than  the  common  fort. 

The-common  Colewort  or  Dorfetjhire  Kale,  is  now  al moft 
loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufually  Supplied 
with  Cabbage  plants,  inftead  of  them.  Indeed,  where  farm¬ 
ers  fow  Coleworts  to  feed  their  milch -cattle  in  the  Spring, 
when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  herbage,  the  common  Colewort. 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  fo  very  hardy,  that  no  fro  ft  .will, 
deftroy  it.  The  beft  method  to  cultivate  tips  plant  in  the 
fields  is,  to  fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
choofing  a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight :  the  quantity  cf  feel  for  an, 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds when  the  plants  h’aye  got  five 
or  fix  leaves,  they  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  praftifed.  for.  't'ur- 
neps,  cutting  down  al!  the  weeds  from  amongft  the  plants, 
and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are  too  thick  ;  but 
'  they  fhould  be  kept  thicker  than  Turneps,  ljccg.ufe.they  arc 
more  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly:  this  work 

fhould 
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'fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may 
be  killed.  About  fix  weeks  afcer,  the  plants  fhould  have 
a  fecond  hoeing,  which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  will  entirely  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground 
.clean,  fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture  :  in  the 
fpring  they  may  either  be  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
.the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them  as 
'they  Hand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  preferred,  be- 
caule  there  will  be  little  waite  ;  whereas,  when  the  cattle 
are  turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will  tread  down  and 
.deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  fenced 
ofF  by  hurdles. 

The  two  lad  forts  of  Cabbage  are  varieties  fit  for  a  bo- 
.tanick  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  are  annual 
plants,  and  perifh  when  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 

The  bed  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  bed  forts  of 
^Cabbages  is  :  about  the  end  of  November  you  /hould  make 
,choice  of  fome  of  your  bed  Cabbages,  which  you  fliould 
pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  fhed,  or  other  covered  place, 
where  you  fliould  hang  them  up  for  three  or  four  days  by 
their  flalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from  between  their 
leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border,  under  a  hedge  or 
pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Cabbage,  leaving 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  Cabbage  above  ground,  ob- 
fervirg  to  raife  the  earth  about  it,  fo  that  it  may  ftand 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  efpecially  if  the 
ground  is  wfet,  they  will  require  to  be  raifed  pretty  much 
above  the  furface. 

If  the  winter  fliould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a  lit¬ 
tle  draw  or  Peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  frod  ;  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  led  bv  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  (hould  rot.  In 
the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  Cabbages  will  flioot  outftrong- 
ly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches  : 
you  mud  therefore  fupport  their  denis,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  broken  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the  weather  fliould  be 
very  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in  flower,  you  fliould  re- 
frefh  them  with  water  once  a  week  all  over  the  branches, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  feeding,  and  prtferve 
them  from  mildew. 

When  the  pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do  well 
to  cut  off  the  extreme  part  of  every  flioot  with  the  pods, 
which  will  drengthen  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  feeds  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the 
/hoots,  are  very  fubje«!il  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cab¬ 
bage  ;  fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great 
advantage. 

When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  mud  be  particularly 
careful,  that  the  birds  do  not  dellroy  it,  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  bed  method  I  know  to  prevent 
this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and  davvb  over  a  par. 
cel  of  /lender  twigs,  which  fliould  be  faflened  at  each  end 
to  dronger  dicks,  and  placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
feed,  in  different  places,  fo  that  the  birds  may  alight  upon 
them,  by  which  means  they  will  be  fadened  thereto;  where 
you  mult  let  them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  off  them- 
felves :  and  although  there  fliould  not  above  two  or  three 
birds  be  caught,  yet  it  will  fufficiently  terrify  the  red,  that 
they  will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderable 
time  after,  as  I  have  experienced. 

When  your  feeds  are  fully  ripe,  you  mud  cut  it  off ;  and, 
after  drying,  thre/h  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags  for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  Cabbages  for  feed,  I  would  advife  never 
to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or  near  one  another : 
as  for  example,  never  plant  red  and  white  Cabbages  near 
’  each  other,  ncr  Savoy  with  white  or  red  Cabbages ;  for  I 
am  very  certain  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of  their  ef¬ 
fluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds  ;  and  it  js  wholly  owing 
to  this  neglett,  that  the  gardeners  rarely  4ve  any  good  red 
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Cabbage  feed  in  England,  but  are  obliged  to  procure  frefh 
feeds  from  abroad,  as  fuppofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land  alters  them  from  red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind 
between  both  ;  whereas,  if  they  would  plant  red  Cabbages 
by  themfehes  for  feeds,  and  not  fufl'er  any  other  to  be  near 
them,  they  might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  England ,  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved  in 
England,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnef.  and  magnitude  what  are 
produced  in  mod  parts  of  Europe ,  and  by  the  /kill  of  the 
gardener,  are  continued  for  feveral  months  together;  but 
the  moll  common  feafon  for  the  great  crop,  is  in  May,  June , 
and  July.  I  /hall  therefore  begin  with  directions  for  obtain¬ 
ing  them  in  this  feafon. 

Having  procured  a  parcel  of  good  feed,  you  muft  fow  it 
about  the  twer.ty-tir/l  of  Nugujl,  upon  an  old  Cucumber  or 
Melon  bed,  lifting  a  little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  j  and  if  the  weather  /hould  prove 
extreme  hot  and  dry,  you  (hould  fhade  the  bed  with  mats, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fall,  and  give  it  gentle 
waterings,  as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  month’s 
time  ^feer  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out ;  yon 
fhould  therefore  put  fome  frefh  earth  upon  your  Cucumber 
or  Melon  beds,  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  fome 
beds  fhould  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung,  which  fhould 
be  trodden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting 
through  it ;  but  it  fliould  not  be  hot  dung,  which  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this  feafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves 
hot;  into  this  bed  yon  fliould  pi  ick  your  young  plants,  at 
about  two  inches  fquare,  obferving  to  /hade  and  water  them 
at  fir/l  planting  ;  but  do  not  water  them  too  much  after  they 
are  growing,  nor  fufferthem  to  receive  too  much  rain,  if  the 
feafon  /hould  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to  make  them 
black  /hanked  (as  the  gardeners  term  it,  which  is  no  lefs  than 
a  rottennefs  in  their  ftems),  and  is  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
plants  fo  affeCted. 

In  this  bed  they  /hould  continue  till  about  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon,  which,  for  the 
fir  lb  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand  glades,  to  have 
early  Cauliflowers,  and  thefe  /hould  be  of  an  early  kind  : 
but  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  during  the  feafon,  you 
/hould  be  provided  with  another  more  late  kind,  which 
fliould  be  fown  four  or  five  days  after  the  other,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  was  directed  for  them. 

In  order  to  have  very  early  Cauliflowers,  you  fhould  make 
choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground,  that  is  well  defended 
from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  winds,  with  hedges,  pales,  .or 
walls ;  but  the  firft  is  to  be  preferred,  if  made  with  reeds, 
becaufe  the  winds  will  fall  dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate 
as  by  pales,  or  walls.  This  ground  fhould  be  well  trench¬ 
ed,  burying  therein  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  ;  then 
level  your  ground ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  you 
/hould  raife  it  up  in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or 
three  feet  broad,  and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground :  but  if  your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  you  need 
not  raife  it  at  all :  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about 
two  feet  fix  inches  diftance  from  glafs  to  glafs,  in  the  rows, 
always  putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other  ;  and  if  you  defign 
them  for  a  fulkerop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  row 
from  row:  btft  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges  for  Cucumbers 
between  the  rows  of  Cauliflower  plants  (as  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  by  the  gardeners  near  London ),  you  muft  then  make 
your  rows  eight  feet  afunder. 

When  you  have  planted  your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very 
dry,  you  /hould  give  them  a  little  water,  and  then  fet  your 
glafles  over  them,  which  may  remain  clofe  down  over 
them,  until  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  abont  a 
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week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a  kindly  fhower 
of  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the  glaffes,  that  the 
plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it;  and  in  about  ten  days 
after  planting,  you  fhould  be  provided  with  a  parcel  of  fofk- 
ed  fticks  or  bricks,  with  which  you  fhould  raife  your  glaffes 
about  three  or  four  inches  on  the  fide  toward  the  fouth,  that 
your  plants  may  have  free  air:  in  this  manner  your  glaffes 
fhould  remain  over  the  plants,  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofty 
weather,  when  you  fhould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as  poili- 
ble  :  or  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  warm,  which  many 
times  happens  in  November,  and  fometimes  in  December  ;  in 
this  cafe,  you  fhould  keep  your  glaffes  off  in  the  day  time, 
and  put  them  on  only  in  the  night,  left,  by  keeping  the 
glaffes  over  them  too  much,  you  fhould  draw  them  into 
flower  at  that  feafon;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild 
winters,  efpecially  if  unfkilfully  managed. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  February ,  if  the  weather  proves 
mild,  you  fhould  prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground,  to 
remove  fome  of  the  plants  into,  from  under  the  glaffes, 
which  fhould  be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before)  ; 
then  fet  off  your  glaffes,  and,  after  making  choice  of  one 
of  the  moft  promiiing  plants  under  each  glals,  which  fhould 
remain  for  good,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by  raifing  it 
up  with  a  trowel,  fcV.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to 
the  root  as  poffib’e  ;  but  have  a  great  regard  to  the  plant 
that  is  to  remain,  not  to  dillurb  or  prejudice  its  roots:  then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out,  at  the  diftance 
before  directed,  ‘viz.  If  for  a  full  crop,  three  feet  and  an 
half,  row  from  row;  but  if  for  ridges  of  Cucumbers  be¬ 
tween  them,  eight  feet,  and  two  feet  four  inches  diftance  in 
the  rows  :  then,  with  a  frnall  hoe,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the 
ftems  of  the  plants  which  were  left  under  the  glaffes,  taking 
great  care  not  to  let  the  earth  fall  into  their  hearts;  and  fet 
your  glaffes  over  them  again,  raifing  your  props  an  inch  or 
two  higher  than  before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obferving  to 
take  them  off  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  fhowers, 
which  will  greatly  refrefh  the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  after,  if  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo  fall 
as  to  fill  the  glaffes  with  their  leaves,  you  fliould  then  flight- 
ly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground  about  them 
in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glafies  to  Hand,  about  four 
inches  high,  which  will  give  your  plants  a  great  deal  of 
room  by  raifing  the  glaffes  fo  much  higher,  when  they  are 
fet  over  them ;  and  by  this  means  they  may  be  kept  cover¬ 
ed  until  April,  which  other  wife  they  could  not,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants:  and  this  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them  ;  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  fevere 
frofts  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful 
to  thefe  plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  efpecially  after  having 
been  nurfed  up  under  glaffes. 

After  you  have  finiflied  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
glaffes  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your  props 
pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild,  that  they  may 
have  free  air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  in  mild  foft  weather 
fet  off  your  glaffes,  as  alfo  in  gentle  fhowers  of  rain  :  and 
now  you  mult  begin  to  harden  them  by  degrees  to  endure 
the  open  air;  however,  it  is  advifable  to  let  your  glaffes 
remain  over  them  as  long  as  poffible,  if  the  nights  fhould 
be  frofty,  which  will,  greatly  forward  your  plants  :  but  be 
flare  do  not  let  your  glafies  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot 
fun-fhine,  efpecially  if  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the  fides 
of  the  glaffes;  for  I  have  often  obferved,  in  fuch  cafes,  that 
the  moifture  which  hath  rifen  from  the  ground,  together 
with  the  perfpiration.of  the  plants,  which,  by  the  glaffes 
remaining  over,  them,  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  when  the  fun  hath  fhone  hot  upon  the 
fides  of  the  glaffes,  hath  acquired  fuch  a  powerful  heat  from 
the  beams  thereof,  as  to  feald  all  their  larger  leaves,  to  the 
no  frnall  prejudice  of.  the  plants  :  nay,  fometimes  I  have 
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feen  large  quantities  of  plants  fo  affected  therewith,  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  worth  any  thing  after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  end  of 
April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit  :  you  mult  therefore 
look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and  when  you 
fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  mult  break  down  fome 
of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from  the  fun,  which 
would  make  the  flower  yellow  and  unfightly,  if  expofed 
thereto  ;  and  when  you  find  your  flower  at  its  full  bignefs 
(which  you  may  know  by  its  outfide  parting,  as  if  it 
would  run),  you  muft  then  draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and- 
not  cut  them  off,  leaving  the  fialk  in  the  ground,  as  is  by 
fome  pradtiled  ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  prefent  ufe, 
you  may  cut  them  out  of  their  leaves;  but  if  defigned  to 
keep,  you  fhould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  cool  place  :  the  beft  time  for  pulling  of  them  is 
in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  hath  exhaled  the  moifture ;  for 
Cauliflowers,  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  lofe  that  firmnefs 
which  they  naturally  have,  and  become  tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  p'ants  being  railed 
and  managed  as  was  directed  for  the  early  crop,  until  the 
end  of  Otiober )  ;  you  muft  then  prepare  fome  beds,  either 
to  be  covered  with  glafs  frames,  or  arched  over  with  hoops, 
to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefe  beds  fhould  have  fome 
dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about  fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick, 
according  to  the  fize  of  your  plants  ;  for  if  they  are  frnall,. 
the  bed  fhould  be  thicker  of  dung,  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  fo  vice  verfa :  this  dung  fhould  be  beat  down  clofe  with 
a  fork,  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding  their  way 
through  it;  then  lay  fome  good  frefti  earth  about  four  or 
five  inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fhould  plant  your 
plants  about  two  inches  and  an  half  fquare,  obferving  to 
fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  but 
be  fure  do  not  keep  your  coverings-clofe,  for  the  warmth  of 
the  dung  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the  bed,,  which,,  if 
pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants. 

When  your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them 
as  much  free  open  air  as  poftible,  by  keeping  the  glaffes 
off  in  the  day-time,  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit 
and  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glaffes  require  to- 
be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefh  air,  un¬ 
lefs  in  frofty  weather;  at  which  time  the  glaffes  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  or  Peafe-haulm,  &'c.  but  this  is- 
not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard  frofts:  you  muft  alfo  ob- 
ferve  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain,  which  in  winter  time-- 
is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in  mild- weather,  if  the  glaffes- 
are  kept  on,  they  fhould  be  propped  to  admit  frefh  air;  and 
if  the  under  leaves  grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  lure  to  pick 
them  off;  for  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,, 
fo  that  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  thefe. 
decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  air  very  noxious  ; 
and  the  plants,  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that  time,  are  often.* 
deftroyed  in  vail  quantities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather7  be  mild#-, 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that  they- 
maybe  prepared  for  tranfplantation;.  the.  ground  where 
you  intend  to  plant. your  Cauliflowers  out  for  good  (which? 
fhould  be  quite  open  from  trees*  &c.  and  rather  moi-it  than* 
dry),  having  been:  well  dunged  and  dug,  fhould  be  fowH<: 
with  Radifhes  a .  week  or  fortnight  before  you  intend  to- 
plant  out  your  Cauliflowers  :  the  reafon  why  I  mention  the 
lowing  of  Radifhes  particularly,  is  this  ;  viz.  that  if  there 
are  not  fome  Radifhes  amon-gft  . them,  and  the  month  of  May  - 

•  fhould  prove  hot. and  dry,  as  it. fometimes  happens,  the  fly 
will  feize  your  Cauliflowers,,  and  eat,  their  leaves  full  of 
holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and ;  fometimes  their  deftru&ion  ; 
whereas,  if  there  are  Radifhes  upon  the  fpot,  the  flies  will- 
take  to  them,  and  never  meddle  with  the.Cauliflowers  fo  - 
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long  as  they  laft :  indeed,  the  gardeners  near  London  mix 
Spinage  with  their  Radiih  feed,  and  fo  have  a  double  crop  ; 
which  is  an  advantage  where  ground  is  dear,  or  where  per- 
fous  are  (heightened  for  room  ;  otherwife  it  is  very  well  to 
have  only  one  crop  amongft  the  Cauliflowers,  that  the  ground 
may  be  cleared  in  time. 

Your  ground  being  ready,  and  the  feafon  good,  about  the 
middle  of  February,  you  may  begin  to  plant  out  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  :  the  diflance  which  is  generally  allowed  by  the  gar¬ 
deners  near  London  (who  plant  other  crops  between  their 
Cauliflowers  to  fucceed  them,  as  Cucumbers  for  pickling, 
and  winter  Cabbages)  is  every  other  row  four  feet  and  an  half 
apart,  and  the  intermediate  rows  two  feet  and  an  half,  and 
two  feet  two  inches  diflance  in  the  rows ;  fo  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May ,  or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  Radifhes 
and  Spinage  are  cleared  off),  they  put  in  feeds  of  Cucum¬ 
bers 'for  pickling,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three 
feet  and  an  half  apart;  and  in  the  narrow  rows,  p'ant Cab¬ 
bages  for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two  inches  diflance,  fo  that 
thefe  {land  each  of  them  exadlly  in  the  middle  of  the  fqaare 
between  four  Cauliflower  plants  ;  and  thefe,  after  the  Cau¬ 
liflowers  are  gone  ofly  will  have  full  room  to  grow,  and  the 
crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fucceflion  through  the  whole 
feafon. 

There  are  many  people,  who  are  very  fond  of  watering 
Cauliflower  plants  in  fummer;  but  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don  have  almoft  wholly  laid  alide  this  praflice,  as  finding  a 
deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little  purpofe ;  for  if  the 
ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  produce  tolerable  good 
Cauliflow'ers  without  water,  it  feldom  happens,  that  water¬ 
ing  of  them  renders  them  much  better ;  and  when  once  they 
have  been  watered,  if  it  is  not  conftant'y  continued,  it  had 
been  much  better  for  them  if  they  never  had  any;  as  alfo, 
if  it  be  given  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps 
to  feald  them  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  fierns,  and  clear  them  from 
every  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may  have  free 
open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fucceed  better  without 
than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cautions  are  notftridl- 
Jy  obferved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  Caubflowe-s,  you 
fhould  make  a  (lender  hot- bed  in  February ,  in  which  you 
fhculd  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  with  light  mould,  and  covering  the  bed  with  glafs 
frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  gotten 
four  or  five  leaves,  you  (hould  prepare  another  hot- bed  to 
prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about  two  inches  fquare  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  April  harden  them  by  degrees,  to 
fit  them  for  tranfplanting,  which  (hould  be  done  the  middle 
of  that  month,  at  the  diflance  directed  for  the  fecond  cr.cp, 
and  muft  be  managed  accordingly  :  thefe  (if  the  foil  is  moift 
where  they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moifl)  will 
produce  good  Cauliflowers  about  a  month  after  the  fecond 
crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  which  israif- 
ed  by  flowing  the  feed  about  the  twenty-third  of  May ;  and 
being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  direfled,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  Cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon,  and  good  foil, 
after  Michaelmas ,  and  continue  through  OBober  and  No¬ 
vember,  and,  if  the  feafon  permit,  often  a  great  part  of 
December. 

The  reafon  why  I  fix  particular  days  for  the  flowing  of 
this  feed,  is  becaufe  two  or  three  days  often  make  a  great 
difference  in  their  plants ;  and  becaufe  thefe  are  the  days 
ufually  fixed  by  the  gardeners  near  London,  who  have  found 
their  crops  to  fucceed  bell  when  fown  at  thofe  times,  al¬ 
though  one  day,  more  or  lefs,  will  make  no  great  odds. 

1  have  alfo,  in  this  edition,  altered  the  days  to  the  new 
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BREYNIA.  Plum.  N.  Gen.  40.  Lin.  Gen.  5 G6. 

The  CharaBcrs  are, 

7 'he  fower  hath  four  oval  petals,  which  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  empalement.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  fender  Jlamtna.  In' 
the  center  is  ftuated  a  fender  oblong  obtufe  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  long  fft  fefy  pod  opening  in  two  valves,  with 
one  celly  inclofng  a  row  of fejhy  kidney  Jhaped feds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Breynia  foliis  oblongo -ov ahbus .  Prod.  Leyd.  476.  Brey- 
nia  with  oblong  oval  leaves. 

2.  Breynia  foliis  lanceolatis  [erratis,  petiolatis.  Breynia 
with  flawed  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  which  have  long  foot- (talks. 

7'he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  fugar  iflands 
in  America. 

This,  in  the  countries  where  it  naturally,  grows,  rifles 
with  an  upright  flem,  to  the  height  of  twenty- five  or  thirty 
feet,  dividing  into  many  branches  at  the  top,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  an  A fii- coloured  bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  ending  in  a  point ;  which  are  of  the  confi  dence 
with  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  white  on  their  under  fide,  but  of 
an  Olive  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  and  are  very  fniooth 
and  (liining. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches,  each  llanding  on  a  feparate  foot  (lalk. 
In  the  center  arifes  the  long  germen,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  (lender  purple  (lamina,  which  are  ftretched  out 
a  great  length  beyond  the  petals.  After  the  flowers  decay, 
the  germen  becomes  a  long,  cylindrical,  fldhy  pod,  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  feeds,  lituated  at  a  diflance ;  where 
each  feed  is  lodged,  the  pod  has  a  large  fwelling,  but  is 
contrafted  between  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  at  Campeachy.  This  grows  to  a 
larger  fize  than  the  former,  and  fends  out  many  lateral 
branches  at  the  top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fer- 
rated  leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks;  thefe  are 
of  a  much  thinner  confidence  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort, 
and  are  green  on  both  Aides.  As  this  fort  hath  not  as  }ec 
flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  account  of  their  (hape 
or  colour. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  very  impatient  of  cold  ;  therefore 
mull  be  preferved  in  (loves,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  this  climate.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  ho:- bed  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  fe¬ 
parate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  (la ade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root.  If  the  plants  have  thriven 
fo  well  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  their  roots  by  the  middle  of 
Augujl,  they  may  be  then  (haken  out  carefully,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  earth  to  their  roots;  and  after  trimming  the' 
fibres  on  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  earth,  they  (hould  be 
put  into  pots  of  a  fize  larger,  then  plunge  them  again  into  the 
hot-bed,  to  promote  their  taking  good  root  before  the  au¬ 
tumn  is  cold.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  until  the  end 
of  September,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark  (l6ve, 
where,  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  (hould  be  kept  in 
a  temperate  heat,  and  mull  be  often  refrefhed  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  quantities  at 
this  feafon. 

BROMELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Tab.  8.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  356. 

The  CharaBcrs  are, 

The  fewer  hath  three  long  narrow  petals,  each  having  a  vec- 
tarium  joined  to  it  above  the  bafe  :  it  hath  fx  famina.  T he 
germen  is  ftuated  below  the  receptacle,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  capfule,  divided  by  a  partition  in  the  middle,  to  which 
the  feeds  are  fxed  quite  round ;  thefe  are  fmcolh  and  almof  cy¬ 
lindrical. 

-  ft-  •  ;  -  —  "  Dx. 
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Dr.  Dlllentus  has  fuppofed  this  to  be  fame  with  Plumier' 5 
Karatas,  which  niiftake  he  was  led  into  by  Plunder's  Draw¬ 
ings,  where  the  flower  of  his  Caraguata  is  joined  to  the  fruit 
of  his  Karatas,  and  vice  ver/a. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  B  R  o  M  elia  foliis  radicalibus  dentato-fpinofs  caulinis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Lin .  Sp.  PI.  286.  Bromelia  with  lower  leaves  in¬ 
dented,  and  prickly,  and  thofe  of  the  flalks  entire. 

2.  Bromelia  foliis  ferrato-fpinofs  obtufis ,  fpicis  alternis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  285.  Bromelia  with  fawed  prickly  leaves, 
which  are  obtufe,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  alternate. 

The  firft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  of  the  forts  of 
Aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which  are  fharp’y  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  where  they  are  armed  with  itrong 
black  fpir.es  ;  from  the  center  ©f  the  plant  arifes  the  flower 
flalk,  which  is  near  three  feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  garnifhed  with  entire  leaves,  placed  alternately  at  every 
joint.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalk  is  garni fhed  with  flow¬ 
ers,  fet  in  a  loofe  fpike,  or  thyrfe,  quitemound;  thefe  have 
three  narrow  herbaceous  petals,  fitting  upon  thegermen,  and 
within  are  fix  flender  ftamina,  with  the  ftyle,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  petals.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed- 
veffels,  having  a  longitudinal  partition,  in  the  center  of 
which  are  faftened  cylindrical  feeds  on  every  fide,  which 
are  fmooth. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  {horter  leaves  than  the  firfl,  which 
are  narrow  at  the  bafe,  increafing  in  width  gradually  to  the 
top,  where  they  are  broadeft ;  they  are  fliarply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flower 
ftem  arifes  from  the  center  of  the  plant,  which  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  feveral  branches;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  gar- 
rilhed  with  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  come  out  alternately 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each  having  a  narrow  entiie 
leaf  juft  below  it,  which  is  longer  than  the  fpike.  The 
flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fpikes,  each  having 
three  ihort  petals,  fituated  upon  the  globular  empalement  ; 
when  thefe  decay,  the  empalement  turns  to  an  oval  point¬ 
ed  feed-veflel,  inclofing  feeds  of  the  fame  fliape  with  the 
former. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  very  warm  countries. 
The  firft  fort  grows  alfo  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
in  final!  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about 
five  or  fix  weeks,  and  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot ; 
then  they  muft  be  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
obferving  frequently  to  fprinkle  them  over  with  water,  but 
be  cautious  of  giving  them  too  much,  left  the  roots  fhould 
be  thereby  rotted.  During  the  fummer  feafon  the  plants 
fhould  have  a  moderate  ihase  of  air,  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather;  and,  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  bark  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Ananas,  or  Pine  Apple,  with  which  management  they  will 
make  good  progrefs. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  hot  houfe,  fo 
thofe  who  have  room,  may  allow  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort 
to  have  a  place  in  their  collection  of  exotick  plants. 

BROOM,  the  common.  See  Spartium. 

BROOM,  the  Spani/h.  See  Spartium  and  Genifta. 

BROWALLIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  691.  Hort.  Cliff. 

The  CharaP.gbs  aie, 

1 The  flower  is  funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  leaf,  having  a  cylindrical 
tube,  invite  the  length  of  the  empalement ;  the  upper  part  is  fpread 
open,  and  divided  into  five  parts.  It  hath  four  famina  included 
in  the  chaps  if  the  petal ,  the  two  upper  being  very  Jhort ,  and  the 
two  under  broad,  and  longer.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oval 
gerrr.en.  I  he  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  obtufe  vejj cl 
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with  one  cell ,  opening  at  the  top  in  four  parts,  and  filed  with 
fmall  compreffed  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  vise. 

BitowALLiA.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  This  is  the  Dalea.  Hort. 
Che//,  bid.  67.  Wc  have  no  Engli/h  name  for  this  plant. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant,  were  fer.t  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Mil¬ 
lar,  from  Panama ,  in  the  year  1735.  ^  P^ants  are  an_ 

nual,  fo  perifh  in  autumn  ;  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon 
a  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  brought  forward 
on  another,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds  in 
England.  Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
Juney  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where,  if  the, 
feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfeft  feeds  ; 
but  left  thefe  fhould  fail,  there  fhould  be  a  plant  or  two 
kept  in  the  ftove.  They  ufually  grow  about  two  feet  high, 
and  fpread  out  into  lateral  branches  on  every  fide  the  flalk, 
garniihed  with  oval  leaves  which  are  entiie,  and  have  fliort 
foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers 
are  produced  fingly,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  arifing 
from  the  wing  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  have  a  fhort  empalement 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts;  out  of  the  center 
of  the  empalement  the  flower  arifes,  which  is  crooked  and 
bent  downward  ;  the  top  of  the  tube  is  fpread  open,  and  the 
brim,  or  open  part  of  the  flower,  has  fome  refembknee  to 
a  lip  flower,  being  irregular;  it  is  of  a  light  blue  co¬ 
lour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a  purple  or  red,  and  often  there 
are  flowers  of  three  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  When  thefe 
fail  away,  the  germen  in  the  center  becomes  an  oval  cap- 
fule  of  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  broum  angular  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  July,  Auguf,  and  September ,  and  the  feeds  aie  ripe 
in  five  or  fix  weeks  after. 

BRUNELLA,  Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  230. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  fewer  is  of  one  leaf,  and  funnel-Jhaped,  having  a  long 
tube,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  five  famina  the  length 
of  the  tube,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal.  In  the  center  is 
placed  a  / mall  round  germen.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  berry  with  one  cell,  inclofng  a  great  number  of  fmall 
feeds,  which  adhere  to  the  fin  of  the  fruit. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Brunsfelsia.  Liu.Sp.  PI.  1 91 .  Brunsfelfta  with  a  white 
flower,  and  a  foft  Saffron  coloured  fruit. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem,  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rough  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves.  At  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced,  generally  three  or  four  together.  Thefe  are 
almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  greater  Bindweed,  but  have 
very  long  narrow  tubes,  which  are  hairy.  After  the  flower 
is  paft,  the  empalement  turns  to  a  round  foft  fruit,  inclofing 
many  ova!  feeds,  which  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  cover  or 
fkin,  to  which  they  adhere. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  fugar  iflar.ds 
in  America,  but  in  the  Engli/h  gardens,  it  is  at  prefent  very 
rare;  it  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
btd  of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and 
lhade  the  plants  until  they  have  taken  root.  When  the 
plants  have  advanced  fo  high  as  not  to  be  contained  in  the 
frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  where, 
during  the  hummer  months,  they  fhculd  have  a  large  fhare 
of  free  air,  but  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  kept  very  clofe. 
Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  planting  their  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring,  befoie  they  fhoot,  in  pots  filled  with  frefli 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark. 

N  BRUSCUS, 
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BRUSCUS,  See  Rufcus. 

-BRYONIA,  Bryony. 

The  Chur  afters  are, 

it  hath  male  and  female  f invert  en  the  fame  plant.  The  Utah 
f  onvers  are  belt  Jhaped,  adhering  to  the  empaletnent ,  and  cut  into 
five  fegments.  They  have  th/et  Jhort  famina.  I  he  female  flow¬ 
ers  fit  upon  the  germen  ;  the  petal  is  the  fame  with  theft  of  the 
male.  The  germen ,  which  is  under  the  flower,  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jmooth  globular  lurry ,  containing  oval  feeds  adhering  to 
the  fids. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Bryonia  fill  is  palrnatis  utrinque  c-etlhfu  fcab'ris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  453.  Rough  or  white  Bryony  with  led  berries. 

z.  Bryonia  folds  palrnatis  quir.qucpartilis  utrinque  l.tvi- 
bus,  laciniis  pinnatifdis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1013.  African  tu¬ 
berous  rooted  Bryony,  with  indented  leaves  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  flower. 

3.  Bryonia  folds  palrnatis  fupra.  callofo-punftatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  433.  Spotted  Bryony  of  Crete. 

4.  Bryonia  folds  tri/obis  fupra  callofo  punftatis,  fruftu  ra- 
cemofo  ovali.  Bryony  with  a  red  Olive-fliaped  fruit. 

5.  Bryonia  folds  palrnatis,  laciniis  lanceolatis,  fupra  punc- 
tatis  inferne  Levi  bus,  fruftu  ovato  Jparfo.  American  Bryony 
with  a  variegated  fruit. 

6.  Bryonia  fait  is  palrnatis  quinquepartitis  hirfutis,  laciniis 
obtufis.  Bryony  with  hairy  palmated  leaves  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  obtufe  fegments. 

The  firft  fort  grows  upon  dry  banks,  under  hedges,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  been 
formerly,  by  impoftors,  brought  into  a  human  fhape,  and 
carried  about  the  country,  and  fhewn  for  Mandrakes  to  the 
common  people,  who  were  eafily  impofed  on  by  their  cre¬ 
dulity,  and  thefe  got  good  livings  thereby.  The  method  : 
which  thefe  people  pra&ifed,  was  to  find  a  young  thriving 
Bryony  plant,  then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round  the 
plant,  being  careful  not  to  difturb  the  lower  fibres  ;  and 
(being  prepared  with  fuch  a  mould,  as  is  ufed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  plafler  figures)  they  fixed  the  mould  clofe  to 
the  root,  fattening  it  with  wire,  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  fi¬ 
xation  ;  then  they  filled  the  earth  about  the  root,  leaving 
it  to  grow  to  the  fhape  of  the  mould,  which  in  one  fummer 
it  will  do ;  fo  that  if  this  be  done  in  March,  by  September  it 
will  have  the  Ihape.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  often 
impofed  on  the  people  in  the  market  for  Mandrake  leaves, 
although  there  is  no  refemblance  between  them,  nor  any 
agreement  in  quality. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  forts  are  perennial  plants,  but 
their  branches  decay  every  winter.  Thefe  roots  mutt  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  in  winter 
mutt  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  to  proteft  them  from 
frott,  and  great  rains ;  which  would  dettroy  them,  if 
they  were  expofed  thereto.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  and  mutt  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  Thefe  plants  will  flower  in  July,  and 
in  warm  fummers  will  perfett  their  feeds. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  are  annual  plants;  thefe 
mutt  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
transplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of 
tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  ram¬ 
ble  about  on  the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle 
with  other  plants,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  bark  ttove,  where  their  branches  may  be  train¬ 
ed  to  the  wall,  or  againft  an  efpalier,  that  they  may  have 
fun  and  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  producing 
fruit.  When  thefe  plants  are'  full  of  fruit,  they  make  a  pretty 
variety  in  the  ttove  among!!  other  exotick  plants. 

BRYONIA  NIGRA.  See  Tamnus. 

BUBON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  312.  Macedonian  Parfley. 


The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  fewer ;  the  /mail  umbels  have  twenty 
rays.  The  empalemcnt  of  the  f  ov  er  is  permanent  ;  the  fower  is 
compofed  cf  five  Jpear  -Jhaped  petals,  which  turn  inward  ;  it  hath 
five  fl ami na.  The  oval  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  ~ 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  channelled  hairy  fruit ,  divid¬ 
ing  in  tw  o  parts,  each  having  an  oval  feed,  plain  on  one  fide, 
but  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bun  on  foliolis  rhemhao  •  ovali s  crinatis,  umbellis  numero- 
f'ffmi :  Hut.  Cliff.  95.  Macedonian  Parfley. 

2.  Bubon  foliolis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  93.  Hard' or  rigid 
Ferula,  with  very  fhort  leaves. 

3.  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeis  ferratis  glabris,  umbellis  paucis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  96.  African  Ferula'  bearing  Galbanum,  with  a 
leaf  and  appearance  of  Lovage. 

4.  Bubon  foliolis  glabris  inferiorihus  rhombeis  ferraiis,  Jupe- 
ri  or  i  bus  pinnatifdis  tridt  n  tat  is .  Prod.  Leyd.  1 00.  Galbanum- 
bearing  African  Ferula,  with  the  Mock  Chervil  leaf. 

The  firft  fends  out  many  leaves  from  the  root,  the  lower 
growing  almoft  horizontally,  fpreading  near  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  rhomb-fhaped 
leaves,  W'hich  are  of  a  bright  pale  green  colour,  and  favved 
on  their  edges.  In  the  center  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower 
ftem,  which  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  v/hite 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy  feeds. 

This  plant  in  w’arm  countries  is  biennial,  the  plants  which 
rife  from  feeds  one  year,  produce  flowers  and  feeds  the  next, 
and  then  perifh  :  but  in  England,  they  feldom  flower  till  the 
third  or  fourth  year  from  feed  ;  but  whenever  the  plant 
flowers,  it  always  dies. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed 
of  light  Tandy  earth  in  April.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  till  the  beginning  of  Oftober ,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry 
ground  ;  and  a  few  of  them  fhould  be  put  into  pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter  ;  for  in  fe- 
vere  frott,  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  j  though,  in  moderate  winters,  they  will  live 
abroad  without  covering.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  Venice  treacle. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  alow 
perennial  plant,  having  fhort  ttiff  leaves,  which  are  very 
narrow  -.  the  flower  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  which  is 
rerminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  channelled  feeds.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  and  ihould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fi¬ 
xation,  where  the  plants  will  continue  feveral  years.  It  is 
a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe,  fo  is  only  preferved  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is  woody,  having  a 
purplifli  bark,  covered  with  a  whitifh  powder,  which  comes 
off  when  handled  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnilhed 
with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the  foot-flalks  half  embracing 
them  at  their  bafe,  and  are  fet  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
Lovage,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  gray  colour;  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow  ’flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  have  a  thin 
membrane  or  wing  on  their  border.  When  any  part  of  the 
plant  is  broken,  thefe  iflues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  hath  a  ftrong  a  feentof  Galbanum. 

The  fourth  fort,  like  the  third,  rifes  W'ith  a  lignous  ftalk, 
about  the  fame  height,  and  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  at  each 
joint,  which  branch-out  like  the  former;  but  the  fmall  leaves 
or  lobes  are  narrow  and  indented,  like  thofe  of  Ballard 
Hemlock.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall 
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yellow  flowers,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  of  thofe 
of  the  former  fort. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
pors  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  as  foon  as  they  arrive ; 
which,  if  it  happens  toward  autumn,  fhould  be  plunged 
into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  the*heat  is  gone, 
and  fcreened  from  froft  in  winter.  In  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  will  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  each  into  feparate  fmall  pots :  then  plunge 
the  pots  into  the  tan  again,  and  water  them  to  fettle  the 
earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  in  the  day  time,  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after 
this  they  mull:  be  inured  gradually  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  i njune,  and  placed  with  other 
exotick  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  w’hen  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  of  the  fun  and  ali¬ 
as  polTible,  but  defended  from  froft. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter,  and  when  they  are  placed  abroad  in  the  fummer  with 
other  green-houfe  plants,  they  have  agoodeffeft,  efpecially 
when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize.  In  warm  fummers,  the 
plants  will  perfect  theij  feeds  in  England ,  if  they  ftand  in  a 
warm  {heltered  fituatio*. 

The  Galbanum  of  the  fhops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured 
from  both  thefe  forts  indifferently ;  and  upon  breaking  of 
their  leaves,  the  juice  which  flows  out  from  the  wound, 
hath  a  ftrong  odour  of  the  Galbanum,  which  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  it. 

BUCKSHORN,  or  HARTSHORN.  See  Phntago. 

BUDDING.  See  Inoculating. 

BUDDLEJA.  Houjl.  Mf'.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  131. 

The  CbaraSlers  are, 

The  fower  is  of  one  leaf  \  bell-fhaped,  and  quadrifd ;  it  hath 
four  Jhort  famina ,  Di  bich  are  placed  at  the  divifons  of  the  petal. 
The  oblong  ger men  is  fituated  in  the  center,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  capjule,  having  two  cells  filed  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buddleja  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  oppefitis  fubtus  pilofis,  flo- 
ribus  fpicatis  racemofes ,  caule  fruticofo.  Shrubby  Buddleja  with 
leaves  growing  by  pairs,  fawed  at  their  edges,,  and  yellow 
flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

2.  Buddleja  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  oppo- 
ftis,  fpicis  interruptis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Buddleja  with 
pointed  fpear-fh.iped  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  placed  op- 
pofite,  divided  fpikes,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moil  of  the 
Other  iflands  in  America,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  with  a  thick  woody  item,  covered  with  a  gray 
bark;  and  fends  out  many  branches  toward  the  top,  which 
come  outoppofite;  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  fo  placed,  which 
are  oval,  and  covered  on  their  under  fide  with  a  brown  hairy 
down.  At  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  clofe  fpikes,  branching  out  in  clufters,  which  are  yel¬ 
low,  conftfting  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  four  fegments ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  at  Cart':agena.  This  rifes  much 
taller  than  the  firfi,  and  divides  into  a  great  number  of  {len¬ 
der  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  ruffet  hairy  bark, 
garni  (lied  with  long  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  fharp 
points :  at  the  end  of  the  branches  are  produced  branching 
fpikes  of  white  flowers,  growing  in  whorls  round  the  (talks, 
with  fmall  fpaces  between  each.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much 
thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  have  fcarce  any  down 
on  their  under  fide  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  more  ered,  fo 
form  a  large  loofe  fpike  at  the  end  every  branch. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  gullies  or  other  low  fhel- 
•  tered  fpots,  in  the  Weft- Indies,  their  branches  being  too 
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tender  to  refill  the  force  of  ftrong  winds,  fo  arc  rarely  fec» 
in  open  fituations. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fnould  be  brought 
over  in  their  capfules  or  pods,  for  thofe  which  are  taken 
out  before  they  are  fent  feldom  grow.  They  Ihould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  very  lightly  covered ;  for  as  the  feeds  are 
very  final!,  fo  if  they  ate  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  they 
will  perifli.  The  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  bed.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh  and  good,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  about  fix  weeks ;  and  if  they  grow  kindly,  will 
be  large  enough  to  tranfplant  in  about  a  month  after.  Then 
they  fliould  be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  fmall,  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  lhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
new  root.  After  the  plants  have  taken  frefh  root  in  the 
pots,  there  fhould  be  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day, 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon ;  they  mull  alfo 
be  frequently,  but  moderately,  refrefhed  with  water.  When 
the  plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fliift  them  into  pots  one  fize  larger,  that  they 
may  have  time  to  take  good  root  again,  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on.  When  thefe  are  new  potted,  the  tan 
fhould  be  turned  over,  to  renew  the  heat,  and  if  it  is  want¬ 
ed,  fome  frefh  tan  muft  be  added  to  the  bed,  to  encourage 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan  bed  ;  where  they  muft  conftantly  re¬ 
main,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  if 
they  are  not  fo  treated.  During  the  winter  they  muft  have 
but  little  water,  and  fhould  be  kept  warm;  but  in  fummer 
they  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  conftantly  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  frequently  fprinkled  all  over  with 
water.  With  this  management,  the  plants  will  flower  the 
fourth  year  from  feeds,  and  continue  fo  to  do  every  year  af¬ 
ter,  and  will  make  a  good  appearance  in  the  ftove. 

BUGLOSSUM.  See  Anchufa,  and  Lycopfis. 

BUGULA.  Toum.  Inft.  R.  H.  208.  Tab.  98.  Bugle. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

The  fower  is  of  one  leaf,  of  the  Up  kind,  having  an  incurved 
cylindrical  tube  ;  the  upper  lip  is  very  fmall,  ere  ft,  and  bifid ;  the 
under  lip  is  large ,  open,  and  divided  into  three  fegments  ;  it  hath 
four  erect  famina ,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  upper  lip , 
and  two  fhortcr.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  four  germen,  which 
afterward  become  four  naked feeds  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bugula  foliis  caulinis  femiamplexicaulibus,  flolonibus  rep- 
tatricibus.  Common  Bugle. 

2.  Bugula  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  ver- 
ticillis  df  antibus.  Bugle  with  a  large  leaf,  and  pale  blue 
flower. 

3.  Bugula  foliis  obtufo  dent  at  is,  caule fmplici.  Bugle  with 
blunt  indented  leaves',  and  a  Angle  ftalk. 

4.  Bugula  foliis  oblongis  tomentofs, calycibus  hirfutis.  Bugle 
with  a  flefn  coloured  flower. 

3'.  Bugula  villa  fa,  foliis  ovato  dent  at  is  ffilibus,  foribus 
refupinatis.  Hairy  Ealtern  Bugle  with  an  inverted  white 
flower  having  a  purple  rim. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  fhady  moift 
places,  in  moil  parts  of  England.  There  are  >two  varieties 
of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  pale  purple  flow¬ 
er  ;  but  thefe  do  not  differ  in  any  other  lefpeft  than  the 
colour  of  their  flowers  from  the  common,  therefore  I  have 
only  mentioned  them  as  varieties. 

The  common  Bugle  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary 
herb,  and  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally;  it  enters 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  vulnerary  decoftions  of  the  fur- 
geons,  and  is  commended  externally,  applied  to  ulcers.  As 
this  grows  naturally  wild  in  great  plenty,  fo  it  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens. 

N  2  Th« 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  leaves  of 
this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Bugle,  the 
ftalks  are  weaker,  and  decline  on  every  tide,  and  the  whorls 
of  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  are  ranged  at  a  greater 

diftanee. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Germany ,  and 
other  countries.  It  grows  about  four  or  five  inches  high, 
with  a  fingle  flalk,  which  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  placed 
oppofice.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  flalks,  and 
toward  the  top  form  a  clofe  thick  fpike,  and  are  of  a  fine 
blue  colour. 

The  fourth  fort.  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
This  approaches  near  to  the  common  Bugle,  but  the  leaves 
of  this  are  woolly,  and  the  flower  cups  are  very  hairy.  Theie 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a 
red  flower. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Dr.  7 cur- 
nefort,  and  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  collect¬ 
ing  rare  plants. 

This  fort  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter,  therefore 
the  plants  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  a  loamy 
foil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  in  fummer  ;  but  in 
the  winter  they  mull  be  removed  under  a  common  frame, 
where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  polfible  in  mild 
weather. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  fhaayutua- 
tion  till  autumn,  when  it  fhould  be  removed  under  a  frame, 
where  it  may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft.  In  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  come  up,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  pots  as  foon  as  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove, 
and,  in  fummer,  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  treated  as  the 
old  plants. 

.  All  the  other  forts  are  hardy  enough,  and  are  eafily  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  their  fide  fhoots  ;  thefe  delight  in  a  moift  fhady 
fituation,  where  they  are  apt  to  fpread  too  much,  efpecial- 
ly  the  two  firlt  forts. 

BULBTNE.  See  Anthericum. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  See  Bunium. 

BULBOCODIUM.  T cum.  Cor.  50. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  it  is  funnel- fhaped,  and  com- 
pnfed  of fix  petals,  which  are  concave.  It  hath  fix  fiamina,  in¬ 
fer  ted  in  their  middle.  It  hath  an  oval.  Hunt,  three  cornered 
ye r men,  which  aftervoard  becomes  a  triangular  pointed  capfule, 
having  three  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  angular  fiteds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bulbocodium  foliis fubulato-linearibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  4 1 . 
JBnlbocodium  with  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves. 

2.  Bulbocodium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  41.  Bulho- 
codium  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  or,  Spanijh  Spring  Meadow 
Saffron. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  alfo  up¬ 
on  Snowdon,  in  Wales.  It  hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which 
fends  out  a  few  long  narrow  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Saffron,  but  are  narrower;  in  the  middle  of  thefe  the 
flower  comes  out,  which  ftards  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalk, 
growing  ereCt,  and  is  fhaped  1  ike  thofe  of  the  Crocus,  but 
fmaller  ;  the  foot-ftalk  rifts  about  .three  inches  high,  and 
hath  four  or  five  fhort  narrow  leaves  placed  alternately  upon 
it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe  in  May . 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  It  hath  a  bul¬ 
bous  root,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Snowdrop,  which  fends 
out  three  or  four  fpear-fhaped  concave  leaves,  between  which 
comes  out  the  flower,  ftar.ding  on  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk  ; 
thefe,  when  they  firft  appear,  are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  after¬ 
ward  change  to  a  white  purple.  It  produces  the  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft. 
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Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  bulbous  rooted  flowers.  The  time  to  remove 
them,  is  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  but  the  roots  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  months  without  prejudice  at 
that  feafon.  They  fhould  not  be  removed  often.er  than  every 
third  year,  for  their  roots  do  not  multiply  very  fail,  fo  by 
fullering  them  to  remain,  they  will  flower  much  ftronger, 
and  make  a  greater  increafe  than  if  they  are  often  tak¬ 
en  up. 

BUNIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  joined 
at  their  befe,  and  erctl.  It  hath  fix  fiamina ,  two  of  which  are 
oppoftie,  andjhorter  than  the  other.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an 
oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  irregular  ft.  ort  oval 
pod,  with  four  angles,  one  or  other  of  which  is  prominent  and 
pointed,  inclofing  one  or  two  roundijh  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunias  fliculis  ovatis  gibbis  verrucofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
670.  Bunias  with  oval  convex  pods,  having  protuberances  ; 
or,  Eaftern  Sea  Kale. 

2.  Bunias  fliculis  tetragonis  angulis  bicrifiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
Bunias  with  lhort  four-cornered  pods,  whole  angles  are 
doubly  crefted. 

3.  Bunias  fliculis  ovatis  leevibus  ancipitibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
670.  Bunias  with  fmooth  oval  pods,  flanding  two  ways  on 
the  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This. hath 
a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk.  It  fends  out  many 
oblong  leaves,  which  fpread  on  every  fide,  and  are  deeply 
jagged  on  their  edges,  like  thofe  of  the  Dandelion  ;  from 
between  thefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  grow  upwards  of  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  oblong  iharp  pointed  leaf, 
eared  at  the  bafe.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  long 
loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  compof'ed  of  four  leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Cabbage ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  oval  rough  pods,  ending  in  a  point,  inclofing  one 
round  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  branches  on 
every  fide,  and  incline  toward  the  ground.  Thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  glaucous  leaves,  which  are  deeply  divided  into 
many  parts,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Swines  Crefs.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  thefe 
are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  pods,  crefted  on  each  fide,  containing  one 
or  two  roundilh  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong  leaves  near 
the  root,  deeply  cut  on  each  fide,  and  fpread  on  the  ground  ; 
between  thefe  arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  grow  a  foo.t 
and  an  half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  leaves,  indented  on  their 
edges  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  deftituteof  leaves, 
but  have  flowers  placed  alternately  on  each  fide  the  branches, 
ftanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  purple ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  pointed  pods,  containing  one  or  two 
roundifh  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feed  ;  the  firft  fort 
may  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  designed  to  remain  in 
the  beginning  of  April ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  two  feet  afunder,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  other  two  forts  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  but  the  belt  time  is  in  autumn,  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail,  or  do  not  come  up  time 
enough  to  perfect  their  feeds.  Thefe  require  nu  other  cul¬ 
ture 
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ture  b'Jt  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
to  one  foot  diftance. 

BUNIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  298.  Pig  Nut  or  Earth  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  involucrum  of  the  great  umbel,  is  compofed  of  many  fkort 
narrow  leaves.  The  proper  empalement  of  the  flower  is  farce  dif¬ 
fer  n  able.  The  fowers  have  five  heart  Jkaped  petals  which  are 
equal,  and  turn  inward ;  they  have  fve  famina the  oblong  ger¬ 
men  is  (ituated  below  the  receptacle ,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  fruit  dividing  in  two  parts,  containing  two  oval feds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Bunium  bulko  globofo.  Sauv.  Monfp.  256.  Earth  Nut 
with  a  globular  root. 

2.  Bunium  radice  turbinato.  Earth  Nut  with  a  turbinated 

root. 

3.  Bunium  foliis  tripartitis  fliformibus  linearibus.  Earth 
Nut  with  very  narrosv  tripartite  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures,  and  in 
woods  in  many  parts  of  England ;  of  this  there  is  a  variety, 
fuppofed  to  be  larger  than  that  which  grows  commonly  here. 
This  hath  a  tuberous  folid  root,  which  lies  deep  111  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground. 
The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  which  is  round, 
channelled,  and  folid  ;  the  lower  part  being  naked,  but  a- 
bove,  where  it  branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below 
every  branch.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  ihaped  like  thole 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants;  the  feeds  are  linall,  oblong, 
and  when  ripe  are  channelled. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and  by  the 
poorer  fort  of  people  are  eaten  raw,  having  much  refem- 
blance  in  tafte  to  the  Cheltnut,  from  whence  it  had  the  title 
of  Bulbocaftanum. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  but  it  grows  naturally  in  many  other  parts 
of,  the  Levant. 

The  third  fort  I  received  from  the  dips.  This  is  a  very 
low  plant,  feldom  rifing  above  fix  inches  high. 

Thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  among  grafs,  fo  cannot  with¬ 
out  difficulty  be  made  to  thrive  long  in  a  garden. 

BUPHTHALMUM.  Lin.  Gen" PI.  876.  Ox-eye. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated fewer,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets.  I he  hermaphrodite  fowers  compofc  the  dijk, 
and  are  funnel-fhaped.  In  the  center  isfituated  an  oval  comprejfed 
germen,  which  aft  award  becomes  an  oblong  Jeed.  The  female 
fowers  which  compofe  the  rays  are  fi  retched  out  on  one  fde  like  a 
tongue,  and  are  indented  at  the  top  in  three  parts  ;  thefe  have  no 
famina,  but  a  double  headed  germen,  which  becomes  a  fngle  com - 
preffed  feed,  cut  on  each  fde. 

The  Species  are,' 

t.  BurHTHALMVM  calycibus  foliofs,  foliis  ccrdatis  ferratis 
trinerviis  baft  hinc  brevioribiCs .  Sort.  Upfal.  26 4.  Ox  eye  with 
a  leafy  empalement,  heart  fhaped  fawedleavtg,  having  three 
veins,  and  the  bafe  on  one  fide  fhoi  ter  than  the  other. 

2.  Buphthalmum  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdenticulatis  glabris, 
calycibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4 15.  Ox-e>  e  with  fir.ooth  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves  (indented  Lelow)  and  naked  empalemerits. 

3.  Buphthalmum  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis  vil/ofs  caly- 
tibfusnudis.  Host.  Cliff.  414.  Ox  eye  with  fpear- fhaped  leaves, 
fawed  below  and  hairy,  and  naked  einpalements. 

4.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  acute  foliofs,  ramis  alternis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  iniegerrimis .  Hort.  Cl ff.  A.\  4. 

Ox-eye  with  acute  leafy  einpalements,  branches  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  and  entire  leaves  embracing  the  fialks. 

r .  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliofs  pedunculatis,  ra¬ 
mis  alternis,  foliis  cuneformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye 
with  blunt  leafy  empaleinents,  having  foot  ftalks,  alternate 
branches,  and  wedge-fliaped  leaves. 

6.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliofs  ffflilv.s ,  axil- 
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larilus,  foliis  ollongis  obtufs.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with 
blunt  leafy  einpalements.,  fitting  dole  to  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  and  oblong  blunt  leaves. 

7.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  pet  id  at  is  hi- 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Ox  eye  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
growing  oppolite,  with  foot  ftalks  having  two  teeth. 

8.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppoftis  linead  lanceolatis  cr.ffs, 
glabris,  forilus  pedunculatis.  Ox-eye  with  thick,  finooth,  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-lhaped  leaves  growing  oppclite,  and  flowtis 
having  foot- ftalks. 

9.  Buphtha  lmum  foliis  oppofitis  linear i- lanceolatis  craffs 
incanis,  fori bus  fffhbus.  Ox-eye  with  thick,  hoary,  narrow, 
fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflte,  and  flowers  growing 
dole  to  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  flalk,  wh  ch  riles  upward 
of  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two  oblo.g 
heart-fhaped  -leaves,  which  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  the  bale  on  one  fide  fhorter  than  the  other.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  extremity  of  tl  e  b  anches,  having  a 
lea'y  empalement;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  ytliow  colour,  re- 
fembling  a  fmall  Sun  flower,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
of  America  have  given  it  that  appellation.  It  propagates  ea- 
fily  by  parting  of  the  roots.  Tne  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and 
part  the  roots,  is  toward  the  end  of  October,  when  the  ftalks 
begin  to  decay.  Thefe  fhould  be  removed  every  other  year, 
to  prevent  their  fpreading  too  far  ;  they  are  very  hardy,  fo 
will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  and  are  proper  for  large  borders 
on  the  fides  of  rural  walks,  or  in  fpaccs  between  Ihrubs. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  as  al fo  in 
Aufria,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  This  hath  alfo  a 
perennial  root,  and  an  annual  fla  k  ;  it  grows  near  two  feet 
high,  with  (lender  branching  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  like  thofe  of  Star- 
wort.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  differing  in 
the  breadth  of  their  leaves  and  fize  of  their  flowers,  but  from 
the  fame  feeds  t\\  thefe  have  been  produced. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for 
the  feccnd  fort. 

The  third  fort  is  foinewhat  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves 
are  broader  and  obthfc ;  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  alfo  hairy, 
in  which  confifts  their  difference. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fouth  -of  France ,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily.  The 
ftalks  rife  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  divide  into  many 
branches  upward,  and  the  fide  branches  rife  above  the 
middle  ftalk.  They  are  garnifhed.  with  fpear-fhaped  hairy 
leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  fbot-fialks  ;  the  empalement 
conflfis  of  feven  long  fliff  fpear-lhaped  lraves,  ending  in  a 
fharp  point.  The  flower  fits  clofe  upon  the  empalement, 
the  bord  r  or  rays  being  compofed  of  many  female  florets. 
The  middle  or  difk  of  the  flower,  is  compofed  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  which  are  tubulous  and  funnel-fhaped. 
They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  comprefted  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  April,  on  open  bor¬ 
ders,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin  them  to  the 
difiance  of  a  foot  and  an  half,  that  their  branches  may  have 
room  to  fpread. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  alfo  annual  plants,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  fame  countries  with  the  two  laft. 
Thefe  feldom  grow  more  than  one  foot  high  in  gardens, 
but  fend  out  many  fpreading  branches  near  the  root ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  of  thefe 
have  much  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  laft,  but  arc 
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fmaller,  and  thofe  of  the  fixth  fort  have  an  agreeable 
odour. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  fhrubby 
ilalk,  which  rarely  riles  a  foot  high,  fending  out  many 
fpreading  branches  from  theftem,  garnifhed  with  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  very  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  broad  and  round- 
ilh  at  their  extremity  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  lhaped  likethofeof 
the  former  forts,  but  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  foft 
and  obtufe.  Thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England, 
but  the  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  during  the  fumr 
mer  feafon,  which  will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  when 
.  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  e.nd  of 
Ofiober ,  when  they  mult  be  removed  to  a  frame  for  the 
winter  feafon,  being  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  this  coun- 
tiy  ;  but  as  they  only  require  proteflicn  from  hard  frolts, 
fo  they  will  thrive  better  when  they  have  a  great  fliare  of 
air  in  mild  weather,  than  if  confined  in  a  green-houfe  ; 
therefore  the  beft  method  is  to  place  them  in  a  common 
frame,  where  they  may  be  fully  expofed  in  mild  weather, 
but  fcreer.ed  from  the  frofl. 

The  feventh  fort  rifts  with  feveral  woody  flems,  which 
grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  garniilted  with  leaves 
very  unequal  in  fize  ;  fome  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are 
broad  and  obtufe;  thefe  are  intermixed  at  the  fame  joint, 
and  often  at  the  intermediate  one  ;  they  are  foft,  hoary,  and 
placed  oppofite  :  the  foot-flalks  of  the  larger  leaves  have 
on  their  upper  fide,  near  their  bafe,  two  fharp  teeth  ftand- 
ing  upward.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  have  fcaly 
empalemenfcs.  This  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Eng  - 
lijh  gardens,  and  was  originally  brought  from  Virginia. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  JJlands. 
This  feldom  grows  much  more  than  three  feet  high.  It  has 
fucculent  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflte ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  feventh  fort,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  I  received  this  alfo  from  the  Havannah,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  on  the  borders  of  the  fea. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  in  the  Bahama  IjJands.  This  fends 
out  many  flender  Italics  from  the  root,  which  rife  near  three 
feet  high,  with  long  narrow  thick  fucculent  leaves,  which 
are  very  hoary,  grovying  oppofite,  embracing  the  flalk  at 
their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  arid  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  ihoots,  having  very  fhort  foot-flalks. 

As  the  three  lafl  forts  do  not  perfeft  their  feeds  in  this 
country,  fo  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  July,  when  the  plants  have  been  for  fome 
time  expofed  to  the  open  air,  whereby  their  {hoots  will  be 
hardened  and  better  prepared  to  take  root,  than  when  they 
fir  ft  come  abroad.  They  fliouid  be  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  gen¬ 
tle  warmth,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  In  about  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have  taken 
root,  when  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open 
•  air,  and  foon  after  they  Pnould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  until  they  have  taken  fiefh  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  fheltercd  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  middle  of  Ofiober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe.  During  the  winter,  they  fhould  have  but 
lit'le  moifture,  and  in  very  mild  weather  they  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  to  them.  In  the  fummer  they  muft  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  exotick  plants. 

bUPLEUROIDE$.  See  Phyllis. 
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BUPLEURUM,  Hare’s- ear. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umhellated  fiower  ;  the  rays  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  umbel  are  thin  ;  the  involucrum  of  the  great  umbel  is  com - 
pofed  of  many  leaves,  thofe  of  the  fmall  have  five.  I  he  fiower 
hath  five  fmall  heart -Jbaped  petals,  which  are  infiexed  ;  it  hath 
five  fender  fiamina.  The  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flew  er, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  comprejj'ed  fruit  which  is 
channelled ,  dividing  in  two  parts ,  containing  tveo  oblong  chan¬ 
nelled  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Bupleurum  involucrls  univerfalilus  nullis,  fioliis  per- 
foliatis.  Hort.  Up/al.  64.  The  moft  common  or  Field  Tho¬ 
rough  Wax. 

z  Bupleurum  involucellls pentaphyllis  orbiculatis ,  urflver- 
Jali  triphyllo  ovato ,  fioliis  ample xicaulibus  cordato-lanceolatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  236.  Greater  narrow-leaved  Thorough  Wax  of 
the  flips,  with  an  angular  leaf. 

3.  Bupleurum  iuvolucellis  pentaphyllis  acutis,  univerfali 
triphyllo,  fiofculo  centrali  altiore ,  ramis  divaricates.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  237.  Smaller  narrow-leaved  Thorough  Wax  with  x 
Hare’s- ear  leg,f. 

4.  Bupleurum  caule  dicholotno  fubnudo,  involucrls  minimis 
acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  238.  Hare’s  ear  with  a  ftiff  leaf. 

5.  Bupleurum  umbellis Jimplicibus  alternis  pentaphyllis fiub- 
trifioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Hare’s-ear  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  leaf. 

6.  Bupleurum  frutefeens,  fioliis  olovatis  integerrimis.  List. 
Sp.  PI.  238.  Shrubby  Hartwort  of  Ethiopia. 

7.  Bupleurum  frutefeens,  fioliis  vernalibus  decompofitis  pla¬ 
nts  ineijis,  afiivalibus  filifiprmibus  angulatis  trifidis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  whofe  fpring  leaves  are 
decompounded,  plain  and  cut,  and  the  fummer  leaves  are 
narrow,  angular,  and  trifid. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  land  amongft 
Wheat,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted 
into  gardens.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  the  herb  is  efteemed  good  for  diflblving  foro- 
phulous  tumours,  and  is  by  fome  ufi.d  for  internal  ailments, 
ruptures,  and  bruifes  from  a  fall.  This  is  an  annual  plant. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts,  are  alfo  an¬ 
nual.  The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  others  are  natives  of  the  flips  and  Pyrenees ;  thefe 
are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety.  Their  feeds  fhould  be  fovvn  in  autumn,  where 
the  p’ants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  keep  the  plants  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  woody  ftem,  which  lends  out  many 
branches  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  head  or  bulk, 
with  oblong  oval  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  very  fmooth,  and 
of  a  fea-green  colour ;  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  lomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Fennel. 

It  is  commonly  known  among  gardeners  by  the  tide  of 
fhrubby  Ethiopian  Hartwort,  and  is  now  propagated  in  the 
nurfery  gardens  for  fale.  It  grows  five  or  fix  fbet  high, 
forming  a  large  regular  bulb,  and  the  leaves  continuing 
green  through  the  year  render  it  more  valuable.  It  is  har¬ 
dy,  fo  will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  intermixed  with 
other  ever-green  Ihrubs  of  the  fame  growth,  where  thev  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter  fheltered 
under  a  hot  bed  frame  ;  in  the  fpring  the  cuttings  will  put 
out  roo's,  but  they  will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant  till  the  au¬ 
tumn  following  ;  fo  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
fituation  in  fummer.  The  young  plants  may  be  planted  in 
a  nurfery  bed  at  two  feet  diftance,  for  a  year  or  two  to 
get  ftrength,  and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re-, 
main. 
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The  fevcnth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (talk,  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
ftet,  fending  out  fome  fide  branches,  which  in  the  fpring 
have  their  lower  parts  garnilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of 
many  fmall  plain  lobes,  which  are  finely  cut  like  thole  of 
Coriander,  and  of  a  lea  green  colour;  thefe  haves  foon  fall 
off,  and  the  upper  pare  of  the  branches  are  clofely  covered 
with  long  Rufh  like  leaves  having  four  angles,  which  come 
out  in  clufters  from  each  joint.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpread- 
ing  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  fmall 
and  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  oblong 
channelled  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  do  readily  .take 
root,  if  they  are  planted  in  April  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  they  have  taken  root,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  planted  e..ch  into  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  placing  them  in  the  lhade,  dll  they  have  taken 
frefli  root,  when  they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotick 
plants  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  autumn,  when  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  placed  "with  fuch  hardy  plants  as  require  a  large 
fliare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  only  require  protection 
from  froft. 

BURNET.  See  Poterium  and  Sanguiforba. 

BURSA  PASTORIS,  Shepherds  pouch 

This  is  a  common  weed  in  mod  parts  of  England,  which 
propagates  fo  faft  by  feeds,  as  not  to  be  eafily  cleared  when 
they  are  permitted  to  fhed  ;  for  there  are  commonly  four  or 
five  generations  of  this  plant  from  feeds  in  a  year,  fo  fad 
does  the  feed  ripen,  and  the  plants  come  up;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  too  foon  rooted  out  of  a  garden. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowering-rufh,  or  Water-gladiole. 

The  Charatlers  are. 

The  flowers  grow  in  a  fingle  umbel ;  they  have  fix  roundifh  con¬ 
cave  petals,  which  are  alternately  f  nailer,  and  nine  awl-Jhaped 
fiamina,  fix  of  which  furround  the  other.  It  hath  fix  oblong 
pointed  ger men,  which  afterward  become  fix  oblong  pointed  cap- 
fules,  having  one  cell  filled  with  oblong  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Butomus.  FI.  Lap.  159.  The  Flowering-rufh,  or  Wa¬ 
ter  gladiole. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a  Rofe- 
coloured  flower,  and  the  other  with  a  white  flower;  but 
thefe  are  only  accidental  variations,  therefore  not  to  be 
-enumerated  as  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  Rofe-coloured  fort  is  pretty  common  in  Handing  wa¬ 
ters,  in  many  parts  of  England-,  the  other  is  a  variety  of  this, 
though  lefs  common  with  us  near  London.  Thefe  plants  may 
be  propagated  in  boggy  places,  or  by  planting  them  in  ci- 
fieins,  which  fhould  be  kept  filled  with  water,  that  fliould 
have  about  a  foot  thick  nefs  of  earth  in  the  bottom,  into  which 
the  roots  fliould  be  planted,  or  the  feed  fown  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe ;  thefe,  though  common  plants,  yet  produce  very 
pretty  flowers,  and  are  worth  propagating  for  variety’s  fake, 
efpecially  if  in  any  part  of  the  garden  there  fhould  be  con- 
vcniency  for  aa  artificial  bog,  or  where  there  are  ponds  of 
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Handing  water,  as  is  many  times  the  cafe,  and  perfons  are 
at  a  lois  what  to  plant  in  fuch  places,  that  may  appear 
beautiful. 

BUXUS,  the  Box  Tree. 

The  Gburadcrs  are, 

It  ha  h  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  three  leaved,  and  the  female  a  four  leavtd  em- 
palement.  The  male,  flowers  have  two,  and  the  female  three  con-, 
cave  petals.  I  he  male  flowers  have  four  upright  Jiamina ,  with 
a  rudiment  of  a  germen,  but  no  fiyle  or  fiigma.  The  female  flow¬ 
ers  have  roundifh ,  blunt,  three-cornered  germen.  The  empalemer.t 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  cagfule,  j/oaped  like  an  inverted  pot- 
tage  pet ,  opening  in  three  cells,  each  having  two  oblong  feeds. 
i  he  Species  are, 

1.  Bu.xus  arborefeens,  foliis  ovatis.  Box  Tree  with  oval 
leaves. 

2.  Buxus  arborefeens  foliis  lanccolatis.  Narrow-leaved 
Box. 

3.  Buxus  humiJis  foliis  orbiculctis.  Dyvarf  or  Dutch 
Box. 

The  two  forts  of  Tree  Box  have  been  frequently  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  conftantly  produced  plants  of  t  ;e  fame  kind 
from  thofe  the  feeds  were  taken  from;  and  the  Dwarf  Box 
will  never  rife  to  any  confide  able  height  wuh  any  culture, 
nor  have  I  ever  feen  this  fort  flower,  where  the  plants  have 
been  encouraged  to  grow  many  years  in  the  greateil  luxu- 
rianev.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firfl  fort, 
which  are  propagated  in  the  gardens,  one  with  yellow,  and 
the  other  white  ftr.ped  leaves.  The  other  hath  the  tops  of 
the  leaves  only  marked  with  yellow,  which  is  called  Tip¬ 
ped  Box. 

The  firfl  and  fecond  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  upon  Box- 
hill  near  Dorking  in  Surry,  where  were  formerly  large  trees  of 
thefe  kinds,  but  of  late  they  have  been  pretty  much  deftroy- 
ed  ;  yet  there  are  great  numbers  of  the  trees  remaining, 
which  are  of  a  confiderable  bignefs. 

The  tree  or  large  Box  are  proper  to  intermix  in  clumps 
of  Ever-greens,  dsY.  where  they  add  to  the  variety  of  fuch 
plantations;  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  autumn  in  a  fhady  border.  When  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  nurferies,  till  they  are 
fit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The  befl  feafon  for  removing 
thefe  trees  is  in  Oilober ,  though  indeed,  if  care  be  ufed  to 
take  them  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  they  may^be 
tranfplanted  almofl  at  any  time,  except  in  the  middle  of 
furnmer :  thefe  trees  are  a  very  great  ornament  to  cold  and 
barren  foils,  where  few  other  things  will  grow. 

The  dwarf  kind  of  Box  is  ufed  for  bordering  of  flower 
beds,  or  borders;  for  which  purpofe  it  far  exceeds  any  o- 
ther  plant,  it  being  fubjeft  to  no  injuries  from  cold  or  hear, 
and  is  of  long  duration ;  is  very  eafily  kept  handfome,  and, 
by  the  firmnefs  of  its  rooting,  keeps  the  mould  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  from  wafhing  into  the  gravel-walks,  more  efFe&ually 
than  any  plant  whatever.  This  is  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots,  or  planting  the  flips ;  but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  in- 
creafe  of  itfelf,  and  fo  eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  plant  the  flips  that  have  no  roots* 
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AAPEBA.  See  Ciflampelus. 

CABBAGE.  See  BraiGca. 

CACALIANTHEMUM.  See  C'acalia. 

CACALIA,  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  compound  flowers,  which  are  included  in  one  common 
cylindrical  empalement :  the  flowers  are  tuhulous  and  funnel- 
ff-aped ;  thefe  have  each  five  floor t  fatder  fiarnina.  7 he  germen 
?s  crowned  with  down ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oblong 
feed ,  crowned  with  long  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cacalia  foliis  renformibus  acutis  denticulatis .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  836.  Cacalia  with  kidney-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fliarply  indented. 

2.  Cacalia  foliis  cordatis  ferralis  glabris.  Cacalia  with 
fmooth  heart-fhaped  leaves,  lawed  on  their  edges. 

3.  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo foliis  hafiato-fagittatis  denticu¬ 
latis ,  petio/is fuperne  dilatatis.  Hort.  TJpfal.  254.  Taller  Ame¬ 
rican  Cacalia  with  a  triangular  leaf  eared  at  the  bafe,  and 
white  flowers. 

4.  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo,  foliis fubcordatis,  dentato-finu- 
aiis,  calycibus  quinqueficris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  835.  Cacalia  with 
an  herbaceous  flalk,  heart-fliaped  finuated  leaves,  and  five 
florets  in  each  empalement, 

5.  Cacalia  caule  fniticofo,  foliis  comprejfis  carnofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  834.  Af  icanPxez  Groundfel  with  the  leaf  and 
appearance  of  Fig  Marigold. 

6 .  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo  compefito ,  foliis  lanceolatis  plants, 
petiolorum  cicatricilus  obfoletis.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  834.  Cacalia  with 
a  compound  fhrubby  flalk,  and  plain  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
and  the  foot-flalks  leaving  fears. 

7 .  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo  obvallato  fpinis  petiolaribus  trun - 
catis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrubby  flalk, 
guarded  on  every  fide  with  broken  rough  foot-ltalks. 

8.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo, foliis  ovato-oblongis,  petiolis  bafi 
line  a  triplici  deduct  is.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrub¬ 
by  flalk,  oblong  oval  leaves,  and  three  lines  connefled  to 
the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk. 

The  frfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria ,  and  the  Helvetian 
mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved  in  curious  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  hath  a  flefhy  root  which  fpreads 
in  the  ground,  from  which  fpiings  up  many  leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  Angle  foot-flalks,  fhaped  like  tnofe  of  Grourd  Ivy, 
but  are  of  a  thicker  texture,  of  a  fhinir.g  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  white  on  their  under  fide  ;  between  thefe  arife 
the  flalk,  which  is  round,  branching  toward  the  top,  and 
grows  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  the  branches  are  tei rui¬ 
nated  by  purplifh  flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  umbel.'Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  the  appearance  of  the  firil,  but  the 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  fharply  fawed  on  their 
t'dg^s,  and  on  both  fides  very  green  ;  the  flalks  rife  higher, 
and  the  leaves  upon  the  flalks  have  much  longer  Foot-flalks 
than  thofe  of  the  frfl.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  deeper 
purple  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
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hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fends  out  many  flalks-* 
garnilhed  with  triangular  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fharply  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  edges.  The  flalks  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  down. 
This  plant  multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpreading  roots,  and  al- 
fo  by  the  feeds,  which  are  fpread  to  a  great  diflance  by  the 
wind,  the  down  which  adheres  to  them  being  greatly  affift- 
ing  to  their  conveyance. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  America.  This  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root,  and  an  annual  flalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  roundilh  heart-fhaped  leaves,  greatly 
indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  fe a  green  on  the  under  fide, 
but  darker  above  ;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of 
yellowifh  herbaceous  flowers. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots,  for  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 
The  bell  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their  roots  is  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  They  require  a  loamy  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  propagate  in  great  plenty, 
both  by  their  fpreading  roots,  and  alfo  their  feeds.  The 
roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  and  require  a  moifl: 
foil  and  an  open  fituation. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  flrong  round  flalks,  to  the  height  of  feven 
or  eight  feet,  which  are  woody  at  bottom,  but  foft  and  fuc- 
culent  upward,  fending'out  many  irregular  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  thick  taper  fucculent  leaves,  a  little  com- 
preffed  on  two  fides,  ending  in  points,  and  are  covered  with  a 
whitifh  glaucous  farina,  which  comes  off  when  handled.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
finall  umbels  ;  they  are  white,  tubulous,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top.  Some  of  the  noblemen  in  France  have  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  pickled,  in  the  doing  of  which,  they  have 
a  contrivance  to  preferve  the  white  farina,  with  which  they 
are  covered,  and  thereby  render  them  very  beautiful. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  during  the  fum- 
mcr  months:  thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the  plants,  and  laid 
to  dry  a  fortnight,  that  the  wound  may  be  healed  over  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted.  If  they  are  planted  in  June,  or  July, 
they  will  take  root  in  the  open  air.  I  have  frequently  had 
the  branches  broken  off  by  accident,  and  fallen  on  the 
ground,  which  have  put  out  roots  without  any  care.  The 
plants  fhould  have  a  light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  be 
placed  in  an  airy  glaA  cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun 
and  air  in  mild  weather,  but  mull  be  protebled  from  fro  A, 
and  have  but  little  U'ater  ;  they  mull  be  treated  like  the  Fi- 
coides,  and  other  fucculent  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands.  This 
rifes  with  a  thick  flefhy  flem,  divided  at  certain  diilanccs,  as 
it  were  in  fo  many  joints;  each  of  thefe  divifions  fwell 
much  larger  in  the  middle,  than  they  do  at  each  end;  to¬ 
ward  their  extremities  they  are  garniflied  with  long  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  colour.  As  thefe  fall 
off,  they  leave  a  fear  at  tne  place,  which  always  remains 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  ciufters. 
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st  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  tubulous,  and 
of  a  faint  Carnation  colour. 

This  plant  hath  been  called  Cabbage  tree,  by  the  gar¬ 
deners,  I  fuppofe  from  the  refemblance  which  the  ftalks  of 
it  have  to  that  of  the  Cabbage  :  others  have  titled  it  Car¬ 
nation  tree,  from  the  lhape  of  the  leaves,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  culture. 

The  feventh  fort  refembles  the  fixth  in  its  form  and  man¬ 
ner  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  fuc- 
culent.  Thefe  do  not  fall  off  entire  like  the  other,  but 
break  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  foot -ftalk,  which  are  very 
llrong  and  thick.  This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any 
flowers  in  England.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  two  former  forts,  from  cuttings,  and  the  plants  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  fifth 
fort,  but  requires  to  be  kept  drier,  both  in  winrer  and  fum- 
mer;  This  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  eighth  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens,  and  was  generally  titled  Ante- uphorbium,  fuppofing 
it  to  have  a  contrary  quality  to  the  Euphorbium.  This  rifes 
with  many  fucculent  ftalks  from  the  root,  as  large  as  a  man's 
finger,  which  branch  out  upward,  into  many  irregular  ftalks 
of  the  fame  form,  but  fmaller,  and  are  garnifhed  with  flat 
oblongfucculentleaves, placed  alternately  round  the  branches; 
under  each  foot-ftaik  there  are  three  lines  or  ribs,  which  run 
longitudinally  through  the  branches  joined  together.  This 
fort  very  rarely  flowers  in  Europe ,  but  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fifth,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

CACAO.  Fount .  Inf.  R.  H.  660.  The  Chocolate  Nut. 

The  Ckaradlers  are, 

‘The  fewer  hath  'five  petals ,  which  are  irregularly  indented  ; 
it  hath  five  eredl  famines.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  oval  ger- 
nien ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pod ,  ending  in  a  point , 
which  is  divided  into  five  cells ,  filled  with  oval,  comprejfed, 
fiejhy  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Cacao.  Clnf.Exot.  The  Chocolate  Nut  free. 

'This  tree  is  a  native  of  America ,  and  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  feveral  places  between  the  tropicks,  but  particu¬ 
larly  at  Carracca  and  Car  the  gam,  on  the  river  Amazons ,  in 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien ,  at  Honduras ,  Guatemala,  and  Nicara¬ 
gua.  Att  all  thefe  placss  it  grows  naturally  without  culture  ; 
but  it  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  iflands  which  are  poflefted 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  was  formerly  planted  in 
fome  of  the  iflands  which  are  in  pofi’efiion  of  th zEngliJb. 

In  the  making  a  plantation  of  Chocolate  trees,  you  muft 
firft  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  and  the 
foil,  otherwife  there  will  be  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs.  As  to 
the  fituation,  it  fhould  be  in  a  place  where  the  trees  may  be 
protefted  from  ftrong  winds,  to  which  if  they  are  expofed, 
they  will  foon  be  defiroyed  :  fo  that  in  fuch  places  where 
torrents  of  w-ater  have  wafhed  away  the  earth  fo  as  to  leave 
broad  ar.d  deep  furrows  (which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  call  gullies),  thefe  trees  will  thrive  exceedingly.  The 
foil  in  thefe  gullies  is  generally  rich  and  moift,  which  is  what 
thefe  trees  require,  fo  that  they  will  make  great  progrefs  in 
thefe  places  ;  but  where  there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of 
thefe  gullies,  choice  fhould  be  made  of  a  fituation  which  is 
well  flickered  by  large  trees ;  or,  if  there  are  not  trees  al¬ 
ready  grow-n,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  rows  planted 
round  the  fpot  which  is  defigned  for  the  Chocolate  trees,  of 
fuch  forts  which  are  of  quickeft  growth  ;  and  within  thefe 
row's  there  fhould  be  forr.e  Plantain  trees  planted  at  proper 
diflances,  which  being  very  quick  of  growth,  and  the  leaves 
being  very  large,  will  afford  a  kindly  fhelter  to  the  young 
Chocolate  trees  placed  between  them. 

The  Chocolate  trees  which  are  cultivated,  feldom  grow 
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to  be  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  nor  do  they 
fpread  their  branches  very  wide  ;  fo  that  if  the  Plantain  trees 
are  placed  in  rows,  about  tw-entyfour  feet  afur.der,  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  two  rows  of  Chocolate  trees  be¬ 
tween  each  row  of  Plantains  ;  and  if  they  are  planted  at  ten 
feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  it  will  be  fufficient  room  for  them. 

The  foil  upon  which  thefe  trees  thrive  to  moil  advantage, 
is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  earth  ;  for  they  generally  fend  forth 
one  tap  root,  which  runs  very  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  that 
wherever  they  meet  with  a  rocky  bottom  near  the  furface, 
they  feldom  thrive,  nor  are  of  long  continuance;  but  in  a 
rich,  deep,  moift  foil,  they  will  produce  fruit  in  pretty  good 
plenty  the  third  year  from  feed,  and  will  continue  fruitful 
for  feveral  years  after. 

Before  the  plantation  is  begun,  the  ground  fhould  be  well 
prepared  by  digging  it  deep,  and  clearing  it  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  noxious  plants,  which,  if  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground,  will  Ihoot  up  again  after  the  firft  rain, 
and  greatly  obftrudt  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  fo  that  it  will 
be  almoft  impoflible  to  clear  the  ground  from  thofe  roots, 
after  the  Chocolate  plants  are  come  up,  without  greatly  in¬ 
juring  them. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  rows  fnould  be 
marked  out  by  a  line  where  the  nuts  are  to  be  planted,  fo 
as  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  quincunx  order,  at  equal 
dillances  every  way,  or  at  leaf!  that  the  Plantain  trees  be¬ 
tween  them  may  form  a  quincunx,  with  the  two  rows  of 
Chocolate  trees,  which  are  placed  between  each  row  of  them. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  Chocolate  nut  trees,  the  nuts 
muft  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain  ;  for  if  the 
plants  are  tranfplanted,  they  feldom  live  ;  and  thofe  which 
furvive  it,  will  never  make  thriving  trees ;  for,  as  I  before 
obferved,  thefe  trees  have  a  tender  tap  root,  which,  if 
broken,  or  any  way  injured,  the  tree  commonly  decays. 

The  nuts  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a  rainy  feafon,  or  at 
leaft  when  it  is  cloudy  weather,  and  fome  hopes  of  rain  fall¬ 
ing  foon  after.  As  the  fruit  ripens  at  two  different  feafons, 
viz.  at  Midfummer,  and  at  Chrifimas,  the  plantation -may  be 
made  at  either  of  thofe  ;  but  the  chief  care  muft  be  to  chufe 
fuch  nuts  as  are  perfectly  ripe  and  found,  otherwife  the  whole 
trouble  and  expence  will  be  loft.  The  manner  of  planting 
the  nuts  is,  to  make  three  holes  in  the  ground,  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  each  other,  at  the  place  where  every  tree 
is  to  fbnd  ;  and  into  each  of  thefe  holes  fhould  be  one  found 
nut  planted  about  two  inches  deep,  coveripg  them  gently 
with  earth.  The  reafon  for  .putting  in  three  nuts  at  every 
place  is,  becaufe  they  feldom  all  fucceed ;  or,  if  mbit  of 
them  grow,  the  plants  will  not  be  all  equally  vigorous;  fo 
that  when  the  plants  have  had  one  year’s  growth,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  draw  up  the  weak  unpromifing  plants,  and  leave  the 
moft  vigorous  ;  but  in  doing  this,  'great  care  fhould  he  had 
to  the  remaining  plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  or  difturb  their 
roots  in  drawing  the  other  out. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Chocolate  nuts  will 
not  retain  their  growing  faculty  long  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  trees,  fo  that  there  is  no  poftibility  of  tranfport- 
ing  them  to  any  great  diftar.ce  for  planting  ;  nor  fhould  they 
be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  in  the  natural  places  of 
their  growth. 

When  the  Chocolate  trees  firft  appear  above  ground,  they 
are  very  tender,  and  fubjeft  to  great  injuries  from  the  ftrong 
winds,  the  fcorching  fun,  or  great  droughts,  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  the  planters  are  obliged  to  guard  againll  all  thefe  ene¬ 
mies,  firft,  by  making  choice  of  a  fheltered  fituation,  or  at 
leaft  by  planting  trees  to  form  a  fhelter  ;  and,  ifpoffible,  to 
have  the  plantation  near  a  river,  for  the  convenience-  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  plants  the  firft  feafon,  until  they  have  made  ftrong 
roots,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  their  nouriflnnent  from 
fome  depth  in  the  earth,  where  they  meet  with  moifture. 
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'The  Plantains,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve 
months  after  planting,  will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground,  fo  that  the  produce  of  the  Chocolate  trees 
will  be  neat  profit ;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce  fruit  and 
decay,  they  will  be  fucceeded  by  fuckers,  which  will  produce 
fruit  in  eight  months  after;  whereby  there  will  be  a  conti¬ 
nual  fupply  of  food  for  the  negroes,  which  will  more  than 
pay  for  keeping,  the  ground  wrought,  and  clear  from  weeds, 
until  the  Chocolate  trees  begin  to  produce  fruit,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  third  year  after  planting. 

The  planters  ufually  fet  the  Plantain  trees  two  or  three 
months  before  the  Chocolate  nuts  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
be  large  enough  to  afford  fhelter  to  the  young  plants  when 
they  come  up.  Some  people  plant  Potatoes,  others  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Melons,  or  Water  Melons,  between  the  rows  of 
Chocolate  plants ;  which,  they  fay,  will  prevent  the  weeds 
from  rifing  to  injure  the  young  plants  ;  for  as  ail  thefe  trail  on 
the  ground,  they  occupy  the  whole  furface,  and  prevent  the 
weeds  from  growing  :  but  where  this  is  practifed,  it  fhould 
be  done  with  great  caution,  left,  by  being  over  covetous, 
you  jnjure  the  young  Chocolate  nuts  fo  much,  as  that  they 
may  hever  recover  it. 

In  about  feven  or  eight  days  after  the  Chocolate  nuts  are 
planted,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  appear  above 
ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over,  to  fee 
if  any  of  them  are  attacked  by  infefts;  in  which  cafe,  if  the 
infers  are  not  timely  deftroyed,  they  will  foon  devour  all 
the  young  plants  ;  or  if  there  fhould  be  any  weeds  produced 
near  the  plants,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with  a 
hoe;  in  doing  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
tender  fhoot,  nor  the  rind  of  the  bark  are  injured.  About 
twenty  days  after  the  plants  have  appeared,  they  will  be  five 
or  fix  inches  high,  and  have  four  or  fix  leaves,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  plants.  In  ten  or  twelve  months  they 
will  be  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  have  fourteen  or 
fixteen  leaves. 

In  two  years  time  the  plants  will  have  grown  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  and  an  half,  and  fometimes  four  feet,  many  of 
which  will  begin  to  flower;  but  the  careful  planters  always 
pull  oft'  all  thefe  blofloms,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  to  produce  fruit,  they  will  fo  much  weaken  the  trees, 
that  they  feldom  recover  their  ftrength  again,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  vigorous.  When  thefe  plants  are  two  years  and  an 
half  old,  they  will  produce  flowers  again,  fome  of  which 
are  often  lefc  to  bear  fruit  ;  but  the  moft  curious  planters 
pull  off  all  thefe,  and  never  leave  any  to  produce  fruit  until 
the  third  year  ;  and  then  but  a  few,  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  trees  ;  by  which  method  their  trees  always 
produce  larger  and  better  nourilhed  fruit,  than  thofe -which 
are  fuffered  to  bear  a  larger  quantity,  and  will  continue 
much  longer  in  vigour.  The  fourth  year  they  fuffer  their 
trees  to  bear  a  moderate  crop ;  but  they  generally  pull  off 
fome  flowers  from  thofe  trees  which  are  weak,  that  they  may 
recover  ftrength  before  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  when  the  flowers  fall  off,  to  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit,  is  about  four  months.  It  is  eafy  to  know  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  by  the  colour  of  the  pods,  which  become 
yellow  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  In  gathering  of  the  fruit, 
they  generally  place  a  negroe  to  each  row  of  trees  ;  who, 
being  furnifhed  with  a  bafket,  goes  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
cuts  oft'  all  thofe  which  are  ripe,  leaving  the  others  for  a 
longer  time  to  ripen.  When  the  bafket  is  full,  he  carries 
the  fruit,  and  lays  it  in  an  heap  at  one  end  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  ;  where,  after  they  have  gathered  the  whole  plantation, 
they  cut  the  pods  lengthways,  and  take  out  all  the  nuts, 
being  careful  to  diveft  them  of  the  pulp  which  clofely  ad¬ 
heres  to  them  ;  and  then  they  carry  them  to  the  houfe,  where 
they  lay  them  in  large  cafes,  or  other  veft'els  of  wood,  raifed 
above-ground,  and  cover  them  with  leaves  of  th %  Indian  Reed 
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and  mats,  upon  whicli  they  lay  fome  boards,  putting  foms 
ftones  thereon  to  keep  them  down  dole,  ifi  order  to  pref's 
the  nuts.  In  thefe  veft'els  the  nuts  are  kept  four  or  five 
days  ;  during  which  time,  they  muft  be  ftirred  and  turned 
every  morning,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  from  the  gyeat  fermentation  they  are  ufually  in.  In 
this  time  they  change  from  being  white  to  a  dark  red  or 
brown  colour.  Without  this  fermentation,  they  fay  the 
nuts  will  not  keep  ;  but  will  Sprout,  if  they  are  in  a 
damp  place,  or  lhrivel  and  dry  too  much,  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  heat. 

After  the  nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  veft'els  and  fpread  on  coarfe  cloths,  where 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  wind  ;  but  at  night,  or 
in  rainy  weather,  they  mull  be  taken  under  Ihelter,  other- 
wife  the  damp  will  f poil  them.  If  the  weather  proves  fair, 
three  days  time  will  be  long  enough  to  dry  them,  provided 
they  are  carefully  turned  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may 
dry  equally  on  every  fide.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
they  may  be  put  up  in  boxes  or  facks,  and  preferved  in  a 
dry  place  until  they  are  Ihipped  off,  or  othenvife  difpofed 
of.  The  frelher  thefe  nuts  are,  the  more  oil  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  them  ;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the  lefs  they  are 
efteemed. 

When  the  trees  are  full  grown  and  vigorous,  they  will 
fometimes  produce  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
pods,  at  one  feafon  ;  which  will  make  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  Cho'colate,  when  dried  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  profitable 
commodity,  and  can  be  managed  with  very  little  charge, 
when  compared  with  fugar. 

The  Chocolate  trees,  if  planted  on  a  good  foil,  and  pro¬ 
perly  taken  care  of,  will  continue  vigorous  and  fruitful 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  :  therefore  the  charge  of  culti¬ 
vating  a  plantation  of  thefe  trees,  mull  be  much  lefs  than 
that  of  fugar  ;  for  although  the  ground  between  the  rows 
of  plants  will  require  to  be  often  hoed  and  wrought,  yet 
the  firft  working  of  aground  to  make  a  new  plantation  of 
Sugar,  Indigo,  Caflada,  &c.  is  a  larger  expence  than  the 
.  after-workings  are.  Befides,  Sugar  canes  require  as  much  la¬ 
bour  in  their  cultivation  as  any  plant  whatever. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  trees  befng  large,  make  a  great  litter 
upon  the  ground  when  they  fall;  but  is  not  injurious,  but 
rather  of  fervice  to  the  trees ;  for  the  furface  of  the  ground 
being  covered  with  them,  they  preferve  the  moillure  in  the 
ground,  and  prevent  its  evaporating  ;  which  is  of  great  ufe 
to  the  young  tender  roots,  which  are  juft  under  the  furface; 
and  when  the  leaves  are  rotten,  they  may  be  buried  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  ground,  and  it  will  ferve  as  good  manure.  Some 
planters  let  the  pods,  in  which  the  Chocolate  is  inclofed,  lie 
and  rot  in  a  heap  (after  they  have  taken  the  nuts  out)  which 
they  alfo  fpread  on  the  ground  inftead  of  dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  care  of  digging,  hoeing,  and  ma¬ 
nuring  the  plantations  of  Chocolate  trees,  there  is  alfo  an¬ 
other  thing  requifite  in  order  to  their  doing  well ;  which  is, 
to  prune  the  decayed  branches  off,  and  to  take  away  fmall 
ill  placed  branches,  wherever  they  are  produced.  But  you 
fhould  be  cautious  how  this  work  is  performed ;  for  there 
fhould  be  r.o  vigorous  branches  fhortened,  nor  any  large 
amputations  made  on  thefe  trees,  becaufe  they  abound  with 
a  foft  glutinous  milky  juice,  which  will  flow  out  for  many 
days  whenever  they  are  wounded,  which  greatly  weakens 
the  trees. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  Europe ,  by  way  of  cil- 
riofity,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  have  the  nuts  planted  into 
boxes  of  earth  (in  the  countries  where  they  grow)  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe;  becaufe,  if  the  nuts  are  fent  over,  they 
will  lofe  their  growing  quality  before  they  arrive.  Thefe 
boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  muft  be 
frequently  watered,  in  order  to  forward  the  vegetation  of 
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the  nuts.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the  nuts  are  planted, 
the  plants  will  appear  above-ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  prote&ed  from  the. 
violent  heat  of  the  fun.  When  the  plants  are  grown  ftrong 
enough  to  tranfport,  they  fhould  be  flhipped  and  placed 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  ftrong  winds,  fait  water, 
and  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun.  During  their  paftage  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  ;  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  great  quantities,  left  it  rot  the  tender  fibres 
of  their  roots  ;  and  when  they  come  into  a  cool  latitude, 
they  muft  be  carefully  proteded  from  the  cold,  when  they 
will  not  require  fo  frequently  to  be  watered  :  for  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat,  if  they  have  gentle  waterings  once  a 
week,  it  will  be  fuflicient. 

When  the  plants  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  In  this  hot-bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan,  in 
-  the  warmeft  part  of  the  ftove.  During  the  winter  feafon  the 
plants  muft  be  frequently  refreftied  with  water,  but  it  muft 
be  given  to  them  in  fmall  quantities  ;  yet  in  fummer  they 
will  require  a  more  plentiful  lhare.  Thefe  plants  are  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  even  in  the 
hotteft  feafon  of  the  year  ;  therefore  muft  conftantly  remain 
in  the  bark  ftove,  obferving  in  very  warm  weather,  to  let 
in  a  large  lhare  of  frelh  air  to  them,  and  in  winter  to  keep 
them  very  warm.  The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  waftied,  to  clear  them  from  filth,  which  they  are 
fubjed  to  contrad  by  remaining  conftantly  in  thehoufejand 
this  becomes  an  harbour  for  fmall  infeds,  which  will  infeft 
the  plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  not  timely  wafhed 
off.  If  thefe  rules  are  duly  obferved,  the  plants  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  may  produce  flowers  in  this  climate  :  but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  fruit. from  them  ;  for,  being 
of  a  very  tender  nature,  they  ar,e  fubjed  to  many  accidents 
in  a  cold  country. 

CACHRYS.  Tourn.  Itifi.  325.  List.  Gen.  Plant.  304. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower  ;  the  involucrum  is  compofed  of 
many  narrow  Jpear-Jhaped.  leaves :  the  flower  hath  five  flpear- 
flbaped  ere  hi  petals.  It  hath  five  Jingle  Jlamina.  The  turbinated 
germen  is Jltuated  under  the  receptacle  ;  the  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  large  oval  blunt  fruit  dividing  in  two  parts ,  each 
having  one  large  fungous  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis,  fioliolis  linearibus  trifdis,  firuciu 
l<evi.  Cachrys  with  very  narrow  pinnated  trifid  leaves  and 
a  fmooth  fruit. 

2.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis,  fioliolis  linearibus  planis  acutis, 
frudlu  rugojo.  Cachrys  with  narrow,  plain,  pinnated,  acute 
leaves,  and  a  rough  fruit. 

3.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis  fioliolis  acutis  tnultifidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  246.  Cachrys  with  pinnated,  multifid  leaves, 
which  are  acute. 

4.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis  fioliolis  linearibus  tnultifidis  frudlu 
fiulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  very  narrow,  multifid,  pinnated 
leaves,  and  a  plain  channelled  fruit. 

3.  Cachrys  foliorum  impari  lobato,  hirfiuto,  fiemine  fungofio 
fiulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  hairy  leaves,  terminated  with  an 
odd  lobe,  and  a  plain  channelled  feed. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  root  which  ftrikes  deep 
in  the  ground,  from  which  fprings  out  many  narrow  wing¬ 
ed  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Giant-fennel ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  a  hollow  fungous  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fmooth  fungous  fruit,  dividing  into  two 
parts,  each  inclofing  an  oblong  feed. 
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The  focond  fort  hath  a  large  firm  fweet  fmelling  root 
which  fends  out  feveral  pinnated  leaves  like  thofe  of  Hog’sr- 
fennel,  but  (hotter.  The  ftalk  is  fmooth  jointed,  and  rife3 
four  or  five  feet  high,  which  is  terminated  by  large  umbels 
of  yellow  flowers,  like  thofe  of  Dill. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  thick  fleffiy  root  like  the  Fennel, 
which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral  narr 
row  pinnated  leaves,  ending  in  many  parts ;  between  thefe 
arifes  a  fmooth  jointed  ftalk,  about  three  feet  high,  which  is 
terminated  by  large  umbels  of  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  very  thick  roots,  which  ftrike  deep 
in  the  ground,  fending  out  very  narrow  pinnated  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel.  The  ftalk  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  is  jpinted  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  terminated  by  large  um¬ 
bels  of  yellow  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Spain ;  the  fecond  and  third  in  Italy  ;  the  fourth  in  Sicily , 
and  the  fifth  in  Hungary. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fovvn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  until  the  following  fpring,  they  often  mifear- 
ry ;  and  when  they  fucceed,  they  never  come  up  until  the 
fpring  after ;  fo  that  by  fowing  them  in  autumn,  a  whole 
year  is  faved,  and  the  feeds  feidom  mifearry.  Thefe  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  lhady  border,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain;  for  the  plants  having  long  tap  roots,  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting  io  well  as  many  other  kinds.  The  diftance  to 
be  obferved  for  the  fowing  of  their  feeds  fhould  be  three 
feet  apart ;  fo  that  if  each  kind  is  fown  in  a  drill,  when, 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned,  leaving  two 
of  the  moft  promiiing  plants  of  each  kind  to  remain.  Thefe 
plants  will  begin  to  appear  early  in  April,  when  they  muft 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  in  dry  weather  they 
fhould  be  gently  watered,  which  greatly  promotes  their 
growth  the  firft  year ;  after  which  time,  they  will  require 
no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  ancl 
every  fpring  to  dig  the  ground  carefully  between  them,  fo 
as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

Thefe  plants  decay  to  the  ground  every  autumn,  and 
come  up  again  in  the  fpring  :  they  commonly  flower  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in  September  : 
their  roots  fometimes  run  down  three  or  four  feet  deep  in 
the  earth,  provided  the  foil  be  light,  and  are  often  as  large 
as  Parfneps  :  they  will  continue  many  years,  and  if  the  foil 
is  moift  and  rich,  they  will  annually  produce  good  feeds;  but 
when  they  grow  on  a  dry  foil,  the  flowers  commonly  fall 
away,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

CACTUS.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  539. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  refis  upon  the  em¬ 
bryo  ;  it  hath  fix  long  Jlender  Jlamina.  cl  be  oval  germen,  which 
is  Jltuated  below  the  petals,  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  flejby 
fruit  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds  furrounded 
with  pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatuordecem  angular  is.  Hort.  Cliff.- 
1 8 1 .  Roundilh  Cadtus  with  fourteen  angles;  or,  the 
Hedgehog  Melon-thiftle,  commonly  called  Great  Melon- 
thiftle. 

2.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  artgularis,  angulis  in 
fpiram  intortis,Jpims eredtis.  RoundifhCadftus  or  Melon-thiftle, 
with  fifteen  angles  fpirally  twilled,  and  eredl  fpines. 

3.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  angu laris,  fpinis  lat is 
recurvis  creberrimis.  Roundilh  Melon-thiftle  with  fifteen  an¬ 
gles,  having  broad  recurved  fpines  fet  very  clofe. 

4.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatuordecem  angularis,  fpinis'hngis 
recurvis  albidist.  Roundilh  Melon-thiftle  with  fourteen  an¬ 
gles,  and  long  white  recurved  fpines. 
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5.  Cactus  fubrotundus  tedus  tuber  culls  o-vatis  barbatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  •  1 81 .  Roundifh  Cadlus  clofeJy  covered  with 
bearded  tubercles  ;  or,  Smaller  American  Melon-thilHe. 

6.  Cactus  proliferus  fubrotundus,  teftus  tukerculis  oval  is, 
barbatis  longis  albidis.  Roundilh  prolifick  Caflus  with  oval  tu¬ 
bercles  clofely  joined,  having  long  white  beards,  commonly 
called  Small  Childing  Melon-thiftle. 

Thefe  ftrange  plants  commonly  grow  upon  the  deep  Tides 
Ob  rocks  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America ,  where  they  Teem 
-  to  be  thruft  out  of  the  apertures,  having  little  or  no  earth  to 
fupport  them,  their  roots  (hooting  down  into  the  Mures  of 
the  rock  to  a  corTiderable  depth,  (o  that  it  is  troublefome  to 
get  the  plants  up,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  llrongly  armed  with 
thorns  as  to  lender  it  very  dangerous  to  handle  them. 

The  great  forts  were  fome  years  fince  brought  over  to 
England  in  much  greater  plenty  than  of  late  ;  but  then  many 
of  them  were  dellroyed  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  thofe  perfons 
who  had  the  care  of  them  in  the  voyage  ;  for,  by  giving 
them  water,  they  generally  caufed  them  to  rot  before  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  fhips  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  which  have 
appeared  to  be  found,  have  been  fo  replete  with  moifture,  as 
to  rot  foon  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  ftoves;  there¬ 
fore  whoever  propofes  to  bring  thefe  plants  from  abroad, 
ihould  be  very  careful  to  take  up  their  roots  as  entire  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  plant  them  in  tubs  filled  with  ftones  and  rub- 
bifh,  mixing  very  little  earth  with  it,  and  to  plant  three  or 
four  plants  in  each  tub,  in  proportion  to  their  fizes ;  for  if 
they  are  placed  clofe  together,  it  will  fave  room  ;  and  as 
they  do  not  increafe  in  their  growth  during  their  pafifage,  fo 
there  need  not  be  any  room  allowed  them  for  that  purpofe. 
There  (liould  be  feveral  pretty  large  holes  bored  through  the 
bottom  of  thefe  tubs,  to  let  the  moifture  pafs  olf ;  and  if  the 
plants  are  planted  in  the  tubs,  a  month  or  more  before  they 
{ire  put  on  board  the  (hip,  they  will  in  that  time  have  made 
new  roots,  which  will  be  the  moll  fecure  method  to  have 
them  fucceed  ;  but,  during  their  continuance  in  the  country, 
they  Ihould  have  no  water  given  them,  unlefs  the  feafon 
fbould  prove  very  hot  and  dry  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  ftiould 
be  given  to  them  fparingly  ;  but  after  they  are  put  on  board 
the  ("hip,  they  rinift  not  have  any  moifture  whatever ;  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  cover  the  plants  with  tar¬ 
paulin,  to  keep  off  the  fpray  of  the  fea  in  bad  weather,  and 
expofe  them  at  all  times  to  the  open  air,  when  the  fea  is 
calm.  By  obferving  thefe  directions,  the  plants  may  be 
brought  to  England  in  good  health,  provided  they  are 
brought  in  fumnier. 

The  third  fort  was  brought  into  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Hoiifioun,  who  procured  the  plants  from  Mexico-,  but 
as  they  were  long  in  their  paffage,  and  had  received  wet, 
they  were  decayed  before  they  arrived  in  England-,  but  from 
the  remains  of  them  which  were  left,  they  appeared  to  be 
the  mod  fingular  of  all  the  fpecies  yet  known.  This  has 
two  order  of  thorns  ;  one  of  which  is  ftrait,  and  fet  on  at 
the  joints  in  clufters,  fpreaaing  out  from  the  center  each  way 
like  a  ftar  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  duller  is  produced 
one  broad  flat  thorn,  near  two  inches  in  length,  which  (lands 
ereft,  and  is  recurved  at  the  point,  and  is  of  a  brownifh  red 
colour.  Thefe  thorns  are,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  ft t 
in  gold  or  filver,  and  made  ufe  of  for  picking  their  teeth;  and 
the  plant  is  by  them  called  Vifnaga,  i.  e.  Toothpick. 

The  fort  with  fpira-1  ribs,  as  alfo  that  with  white  fpines,  I 
received  from  Antigua,  with  the  common  fort;  but  whether 
thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  arifip.g  from  the  fame 
feeds,  or  real  different  fpecies,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine,  fmee,  in  this  country,  they  are  very  rarely  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds ;  nor  could  I  obferve,  in  the  feveral  years 
that  I  have  had  thefe  plants  under  my  care,  there  was  the 
lead  difpofition  in  either  of  them  to  produce  fruit;  when, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  common  large  fort  produced  plenty  of 
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fruit  out  of  their  caps  every  year,  from  the  feeds  of  which 
I  have  raifed  fome  young  plants;  but  although  fome  of  thefe 
have  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  yet  none  of  them  have  as 
yet  produced  caps,  therefore  no  fruit  can  be  yet  expected 
from  them. 

The  fifth  fort  produces  quantities  of  fruit  annually  ;  and 
as  the  feeds  grow  very  readily,  it  is  now  very  common  in 
thofe  gardens  where  there  are  ftoves  to  keep  them  ;  for  if 
the  fruit  is  permitted  to  drop  upon  the  oarth  of  the  pots,  and 
that  is  not  dill urbed,  there  will  plenty  of  plants  come  up 
without  any  farther  trouble  ;  and  thefe  feedling  plants  may 
be  taken  up  as  foon  as  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  to  remove, 
and  planted  fix  or  feven  of  them  into  a  (mall  halfpenny  pot, 
where  they  may  (land  one  year  ;  by  which  time  they  w  ill  be 
large  enough  to  be  each  planted  intro  a  feparate  pot,  and 
afterward  they  will  make  great  progrefs.  This  fort  is  much 
more  hardy  than  the  large  kind,  fo  may  be  preferved  in  a 
moderate  (love,  or  in  a  warm  room,  but  the  plants  will  not 
make  near  the  progrels  as  thofe  which  are  kept  in  a  greater 
degree  of  heat.  It  will  continue  many  years  with  proper 
care,  and  the  plants  will  grow  to  be  a  foot  high,  or  more  ; 
but  when  they  are  fo  tall,  the  lower  part  of  them  is  not  fo 
fightly,  their  green  being  decayed,  and  the  fpines  changed 
to  a  dark  dirty  colour,  they  appear  as  if  dead,  fo  that  the 
upper  part  of  thefe  old  plants  only  feem  to  have  life;  where¬ 
as  the  plants  of  middling  fize  appear  healthy  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  fruit  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  continue 
frefh  upon  the  plants  through  the  winter,  which  renders  them 
very  beautiful  at  that  feafon.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  fruit 
(hrivels,  and  becomes  dry,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe,  and  may 
then  be  rubbed  out,  and  (own  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth 
in  fmall  pots. 

The  fixth  fort  is  but  little  larger  than  the  fifth,  growing 
nearly  in  the  fame  form;  but  this  produces  a  great  number 
of  young  plants  from  the  fides,  by  which  it  is  increafed.  It 
produces  tufts  of  a  foft  white  down  upon  the  knobs,  and 
alfo  between  them  ateveryjoint,  which  makes  the  wholeplant 
appear  as  if  it  was  covered  with  fine  Cotton.  The  flowers 
of  this  fort  are  produced  from  between  the  knobs,  round  the 
fides  of  the  plants;  which  areinfhape  and  colour  very  much 
like  thofe  of  the  fifth  fort,  but  larger.  Thefe  flowers  are  not 
fucceeded  by  any  fruit,  at  haft  all  thofe  which  I  have  under 
my  care,  have  not  produced  any,  although  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  plenty  of  flowers  for  fome  years  ;  but  from  the  fame 
places  where  the  flowers  have  appeared,  there  have  been 
young  plants  thruft  out  the  following  feafon. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  plants  of  a  fingular  ftruc- 
ture  ;  but  efpecially  the  firmer  kinds  of  them,  which  appear 
like  a  large  flefliy  green  Melon,  with  deep  ribs,  fet  all  over 
with  ftrong  (harp  thorns,  and  when  the  plants  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  their  infide  is  a  foft,  pale,  green,  flefliy 
fubftance,  very  full  of  moifture.  And  I  have  been  affured 
by  perfons  of  credit,  who  have  lived  in  the  Wcf -Indies, 
that  in  times  of  great  drought,  the  cattle  repair  to  the 
barren  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  thefe  plants,  and 
after  having  ripped  up  the  large  plants  with  their  horns, 
fo  as  to  tear  offthFoutfide  (kin  with  the  thorns,  they  have 
greedily  devoured  all  the  flefhy  moift  parts  of  the  plants, 
which  has  afforded  them  both  meat  and  drink.  * 

The  fruit  of  all  the  forts  of  Melon-thifties,  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft -Indies  ;  there  is  (carce 
any  difference  in  the  fruits  of  all  the  kinds  1  have  yet  feen, 
either  in  fize,  fnape,  colour,  or  tafte.  They  are  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  taper -form,  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  bottom  toward  the  plant,  but  blunt  at  the  top, 
where  the  empalement  of  the  flower  was  fituated.  The  tafte 
is  an  agreeable  acid,  which,  in  a  hot  country,  muft  render 
the  fruit  more  grateful.  , 

All  the  larger  forts  of  thefe  plants  require  a  very  good 

Hove 
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ftcve  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter  in  England-,  nor 
fliould  they  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer,  for  al 
though  they  may  continue  fair  to  outward  appearance,  when 
they  have  teen  fome  time  expofed  abroad,  yet  they  will  im¬ 
bibe  moillure,  which  will  caufethem  to  rot  icon  after  they  are 
removed  into  the  Hove  again.  And  this  is  frequently  the  cafe 
of  thofe  plants  which  are  brought  from  abroad,  which  have 
a  fair  healthy  appearance  many  times  at  their  firit  arrival, 
but  foon  after  decay,  and  this  will  happen  very  fuddenly  ; 
fcarce  any  appearance  of  diforder  will  be  fee n,  till  the  whole 
plant  is  killed  ;  which,  in  a  few  horns  time,  has  often  been 
the  fate  of  the  plants, when  they  have  been  placed  in  the  Hove. 

If  thefe  plants  are  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark 
in  fummer,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  in  their  growth  ; 
but  when  this  is  pradlifed,  there  Ihould  be  fcarce  any  water 
given  to  the  plants,  for  the  moillure  which  they  will  imbibe 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  tan,  will  be  fufficient  for  them, 
and  more  would  caufe  them  to  rot.  The  bell  method  to  pre¬ 
ferve  all  the  large  kinds  is,  in  winter,  to  place  the  pots,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  top  of  the  flues,  or,  at  leafl,  very  near  them, 
that  they  may  ‘have  the  warmell  place  cf  the  Hove  ;  and 
during  that  feafon  never  to  give  them  any  water.  The  foil  in 
which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  mult  be  of  a  fandy  nature, 
and  if  mixed  with  fome  dry  lime  rubbiih,  it  will  be  Hill  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  fome  ftones, 
in  order  to  drain  off  any  moiflure  which  may  be  in  the 
earth  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  naturally  grow  upon  the  hot  dry 
burning  rocks,  which  have  no  earth,  and,  were  it  not  for  thefe 
plants,  would  be  abfolutely  barren,  we  mull  imitate  their 
natural  foil  as  near  as  polfible,  making  fome  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  the  climates. 

The  great  forts  may  be  propagated  by  fcede,  which  muft 
be  fown  and  managed  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  fmailer 
fort;  but  as  the  plains  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  fome  years  in  arriving  to  any  conflderable  fize, 
it  will  be  much  the  bell  way  to  procure  fome  plants  from 
the  Weft-  Indies . 

The  two  fmall  forts  propagate  fo  fall  in  England,  as  to 
render  it  unneceflary  to  fend  for  plants  of  thefe  kinds  from 
abroad  ;  for  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  be  plentifully  flocked 
with  them,  may  be  foon  fupplied  ;  the  fifth  fort  from  feeds, 
and  the  fixth  from  the  youngplants  which  are  thruflout  from 
the  fide  of  the  old. 

CyESALPINA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Braflletto. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fewer  hath  five  petals,  which  are  Jituated  like  thofe  of the 
hutterfy  fiowers.  It  hath  ten  declining  jiamina  which  are  dijlinft. 
It  hath  an  oblong  germen.  The  cmpalement  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  cbmprefjed  pod ,  with  one  cell  inclofihg  three  or  four  com - 
pref  ed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  C/f.salfina  fcli is  duplicate .pinnatis  foliolis  emarginatis, 
fori  bus  decandris.  Crelalpina.  with  doubly  winged  leaves, 

whofe  fmall  leaves  are  indented  at  the  end,  and  flowers  with 
ten  flamina;  commonly  called  Braflletto. 

2.  Ctfsa i.Pi n a  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis  foliolis  evatis  inte¬ 
ger  risnis  foribus  pentandriis.  Caflalpina  with  doubly  winged 
leaves,,  whofe  imall  leaves  are  oval  and  entire,  and  flowers 

.with  five  flamina. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  tree  which  affords  the  Braflletto  wood 
which  is  much  ufcd  in  dying.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
warmeft  parts  of  Atnerica,  from  whence  the  wood  is  import¬ 
ed  for  the  dyers  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  fo  great, 
that  there  are  no  large  trees  left  in  any  of  the  Britijb  colo¬ 
nies,  the  biggeft  fcarce  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  It  hath  very  flender  branches, 
which  are  armed  with  recurved  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  branching  out  into  many  divifions,  garnilhed  with 
fmall  oval  lobes  which  are  indented  at  the  top.  The  foot- 
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flalk6  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branch, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  pyramidal  fpike  of  white 
flowers,  which  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  kind. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  countries  with 
the  firfl,  but  is  of  larger  fize  :  it  fends  out  many  weak  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  armed  with  ibort  flrong  upright  thorns.  The 
leaves  branch  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firfl,  but  the 
lobes  (or  fmall  leaves)  are  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  fpikes  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
aie  variegated  with  red. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  In 
about  fix  weeks  after,  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water ;  in  warm  weather  the  glafles  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  adm.t 
frefh  air  to  the  plants.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  hot  bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them,  and 
fcreen  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  root;  after  which  time,  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fliould 
be  raifed  every  day,  iti  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  to  admit  frelh  air  to  the  plants.  In  this  hot-bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Hove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  grow.  Thefe  plants  being  tender,  fhould 
always  be  kept  in  the  bark  flove,  and  have  a  moderate  fnare 
of  heat  in  the  winter;  and  being  placed  among  other  ten¬ 
der  exotick  plants  of  the  fame  country,  will  afford  an  a- 
greeable  variety. 

CAINITO.  See  Chryfophyllum. 

CAKlLE.  <SV<?  Rocket  and  Bunias. 

CALAMINTHA.  See  Meliffa. 

CALCEOLUS,  Ladies  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium. 

CALENDULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  S85.  Marigold. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated fiower,  the  border  or  rays  being 
compefed  of  female  florets,  which  arc  f  retched  out  on  one  flde  like • 
a  tongue.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  compefe  the  difl,  are 
tubulous  and  quinquefid.  The  germen  is  ftuated  under  the  petal. 
Thefe  flowers  are  barren  ;  but  the  female  flowers  are  each fucceeded 
by  one  oblong  incurved  feed,  with  angular  membranes. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Calendula  foliis  lineari-lanceolatisfemiamplexicaulilust 
fe minibus  echinatis.  Marigold  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
half  embracing  the  ftalk,  and  prickly  feeds;  or,  the  leaft 
Marigold. 

2.  Calendula  fetninibus  radii  cymbiformilus  echinatis,  difei  ■ 
biccmibur.  Ilort. Cliff.  425.  Marigold  wi  h  boat -fhaped  prick¬ 
ly  feeds  in  the  border,  and  thofe  in  the  center  bicorned ;  or. 
Common  Marigold. 

3.  Calendula  foliis  laneeolaiis  denticulatis,  fcdunculis  fili- 
formibus.  Ilort.  Ujfail.  274.  Marigold  with  fpear-lhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  and  flender  foot-ftaiks. 

4.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis flnua'o  dentatis  caule  undo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold  with  finuated  indented  lpear- 
fliaped  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk. 

5.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  pedunculis  fuperre 
incraflatis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  274.  Marigold  with  indented  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  foot- ftalk  fweliing. 

6.  Calendula  foliis  linear thus fubintegerrimis  caule  Jubnu- 
do.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  922.  Marigold  with  narrow  entire  leaves, 
and  a  naked  ftalk. 

7.  Calendula  foliis  obverse  ovatis  denticulatis,  caule frtt- 
ticofo  perenni.  Prod.  Leyd.  531.  Marigold  with  obverfe  oval 
leaves  which  are  indented,  and  a  perennial  Ihrubby  ftalk. 

The 
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The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  it  riles  with  a  {lender  branching  ftalk ,  which 
1'preads  near  the  ground,  and  is  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  which  half  furround  the  ftalk  at  their 
bale;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  are  very 
fimall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  feeds  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  on  their  outfide  armed  with  prickles.  The  root  is 
annual,  and  periihes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  If  the 
feeds  of  this,  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a 
freih  fupply  of  young  plants. 

The  lecond  fort  is  the  common  Marigold,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  ufe  in  the  gardens;  this  is  fo  well  known,  as  to 
require  no  defeription.  Of  this  there  are  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  ;  the  common  J ingle  ;  the  double  flowering  ;  the  largefl  very 
double  flower  ;  the  double  Lemon  coloured  flower  ;  the  greater  and 
/mailer  childing  Marigold, 

Thefe  varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  feeds  of  the  common  Marigold  ;  but  thefe 
differences  continue,  if  the  feeds  are  properly  faved  ;  nor 
have  1  obferved  the  common  fort  approaching  to  either  of 
thefe,  where  they  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  greatefl 
plenty  ;  but  as  the  two  childing  Marigolds,  and  the  largefl; 
double,  are  fubjeCt  to  degenerate,  where  care  is  not  taken 
in  faving  of  their  feeds,  fo  I  conclude  they  are  not  diftinCl 
fpecies.  The  beft  way  to  preferve  thefe  varieties,  is  to  pull 
up  all  thofe  plants,  whole  flowers  are  lefs  double,  as  foon 
as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not  impregnate  the  others 
with  their  farina,  and  fave  the  feeds  from  the  largefl  and 
molt  double  flowers ;  and  the  childing  fort  fnould  be  Town 
by  itfelf,  in  a  feparate  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  feeds 
faved  from  the  large  center  flowers  only. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  may  be  Town  in  March  or  April,  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  ten  inches  afunder, 
that  their  branches  may  have  room  to  fpread. 

The  third  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
plant  is  annual,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
fected. 

The  lower  leaves  arc  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  and  deeply 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  {talks  are  produced  on  every 
fide  the  root,  which  decline  toward  the  ground,  and  aregar- 
nillied  with  leaves  from  the  bottom,  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  top.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  very  {lender,  upon 
which  refls  one  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Marigold,  having  a  purple  bottom  ;  and  the  rays  (or  bor¬ 
der)  of  the  flower  are  of  a  Violet  colour  on  their  outfide, 
and  of  a  pure  white  within  ;  thefe  open  when  the  fun 
fhines,  but  (hut  up  in  the  evening,  and  remain  fo  in  clou¬ 
dy  weather. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
former,  but  the  leaves  are  more  deeply  indented  on  their 
edges  ;  the  italics  grow  about  the  fame  length  as  the  form¬ 
er  ;  the  flower  is  a  little  lmaller,  and  the  outfide  of  the 
rays  are  of  a  fainter  purple  colour.  The  feeds  of  this  are 
flat  and  heart-fhaped,  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  long  and 
narrow. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  the  fame  country  as  the 
two  former,  and  is  alfo  an  annual  plant ;  the  leaves  of  this 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  either  the  former  forts,  and 
broader  at  the  end  ;  they  are  regularly  indented  near  the 
root,  but  thofe  on  the  (talks  have  but  few  and  fhallow  in¬ 
dentures.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  much  longer  and 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  former;  and  at  the  top,  juft  be¬ 
low  the  flower,  fwell  larger  than  it  is  at  bottom ;  the  flow¬ 
er  is  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  is  of  the 
fame  colour. 
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The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  borders  of  the  garden,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to 
remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  ;  therefore 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fown  at  the 
fame  time,  with  Candy  Tuft,  Venus  Looking-glafs,  and 
other  hardy  annual  plants,  putting  four  or  fire  feeds  in  each 
patch  ;  if  they  all  grow,  there  fhould  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  plants  left ;  after  this  they  require  no  farther  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring  without  care,  and  thefe  will  flower  earlier 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  divides  near  the  root,  into  feve- 
ral  tufted  heads,  which  are  clofely  covered  with  long  grafl'y 
leaves,  coming  out  on  every  fide  without  order,  and  are 
for  the  mofl  part  entire.  From  between  the  leaves  -arife 
naked  foot  ftalks,  about  nine  inches  long,  fultaining  one 
flower  at  the  top,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common 
Marigold,  having  a  purple  bottom  ;  the  rays  are  alfo  purple 
without,  but  of  a  pure  white  within.  Thefe  expand  when 
the  fun  fhines,  but  always  clofe  in  the  evening,  and  in 
cloudy  weather.  This  fort  doth  not  often  produce  good 
feeds  in  Europe,  but  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  taken  off 
from  the  heads,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  for 
Thrift.  They  may  be  planted  any  time  in  fummer,  in  a 
fhady  border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  Melon  glafs.  Af¬ 
ter  they  have  go;  flrong  roots,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  placed 
in  a  fhady  fituation,  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  and  then  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs -cafe,  for  the  winter  feafon,  or 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  ;  for  they  only  require 
protection  from  froft  and  wet,  and  fhould  enjoy  the  air  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  been  of  late  years  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  hath  a  {lender,  fhrubby,  peren¬ 
nial  ftalk,  which  riles  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
but  requires  fupport;  this  fends  out  a  great  number  of  weak 
branches,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  hang  down¬ 
ward,  unlefs  they  are  fupported ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  leaves,  having  fhort  flat  foot-lraiks;  they  are  of  a 
fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  under¬ 
neath  ;  'the  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on 
fnort  naked  foot-ftalks,  and  are  in  fize  and  colour  like  thofe 
of  the  fifth  fort. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,-  which  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  fummer  in  a  fhady  border,  or  other- 
wife  (haded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day  :  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  thefe  wiil  have  taken  root,  when-they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  put  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed 
in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants  in  a  fheltered  fitu¬ 
ation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  begins,  when  they 
muit  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them  near 
the  windows  that  they  may  enjoy  the  flee  air.  Tor  this  plant 
only  requires  protection  from  froft. 

CALF’s -SNOUT.  See  Antirrhinum. 

CALLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  917.  Wake  Robin,  or  Ethio¬ 
pian  Arum. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  a  large  open fpatha  of  one  leaf,  coloured  ar.d  permanent. 
It  hath  a  fingle  upright  fpadix,  to  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  ad¬ 
here.  Phis  hath  male  and  female flowers ,  intermixed  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  club,  or  fpadix.  The  male  flowers  confl.fi  of  many 
very  fhort  flamina  ;  the  female  flowers  have  a  comprefled flyle ,  refl¬ 
ing  upon  an  obtufe  germen ,  which  aftervoard  becomes  a  globular 
pulpy fruit ,  cotnprefj'ed  on  twp fldes ,  inclofing  two  or  three  obtufe feeds. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  gardens,  viz. 

Cal  la  foliis  fagitato  cordatis,  fpatha  cucullatd,  fpadice  fu- 
peme  mafculo.  Hort.  Cliff.  436.  Calla  with  arrow-headed 
Leart-fhaped  leaves,  a  hooded  fpatha  or  fheath,  and  male 
flowers  lituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpadix. 

This  plant  hath  thick  flefhy  tuberous  roots,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thin  brown  fkin,  and  ftrike  down  many  ftrong 
flefhy  fibres  into  the  ground.  The  leaves  have  foot-flalks 
more  than  a  foot  long,  which  are  green  ar.d  fucculcnt.  The 
leaves  are  (haped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  they  are  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  length,  ending  in  a  fharp  point,  which 
turns  backward  ;  between  the  leaves  arifes  the  foot-ftalk  of 
the  flower,  which  is  thick,  finooth,  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  leaves,  and  rifes  above  them,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
Angle  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Arum,  the  hood  or 
fpatha  being  twilled  at  the  bottom,  but  fpreads  open  at  the 
top,  and  is  of  a  pure  white  colour.  When  thefe  fade,  part 
of  thofe  which  are  Atuated  at  the  top  of  the  club,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  flefhy  berries  comprefled  on  two  fides, 
each  containing  two  or  three  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
propagates  very  fafl  by  offsets,  which  lhould  be  taken  off 
the  latter  end  of  dugufl,  "at  which  time  the  old  leaves  decay  j 
for  at  this  feafon  the  roots  are  in  their  moil  ina&ive  Hate. 
Thefe  roots  have  generally  a  great  number  of  offsets  about 
them,  fo  that  unlefs  there  is  a  want  of  them,  the  largeflonly 
lhould  be  chofen,  which  fhould  be  feparated  from  all  the 
fmallcr,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed 
with  other  hardy  exotick  plants  in  the  open  air  till  autumn, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  fhelter  for  the  winter  fea¬ 
fon.  This  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild 
winters,  without  any  cover,  if  they  are  planted  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  and  have  a  dry  foil ;  but  with  a  litter  fhelter  in  hard 
froft,  they  may  be  preferved  in  full  growth  very  well. 

CALLACARPA.  See  Johnfonia. 

CALTHA.  Lin.Gen.  Plant.  623.  Marfh  Marigold. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  compofled  of  five  large  oval  petals  which  are  con¬ 
cave  ;  it  hath  a  great  number  of  fender  flamina.  In  the  center 
there  are  fever  al  oblong  cornpreffed  germen  ftuated,  which  after¬ 
ward  become  fo  many  Jhort  pointed  capfules ,  containing  many 
roundijh  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Caltha  fcliis  crliculatis  crenatis,  fore  majore.  Marfh  Ma¬ 
rigold  with  round  crenated  leaves,  and  a  larger  flower. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moifl  boggy  land,  in  many  parts 
of  England ;  of  this  there  is  a  variety,  with  very  double 
flowers,  which  for  its  beauty  is  preferved  in  gardens,  and 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn.  It  lhould 
be  planted  in  a  moifl  foil,  and  a  fhady  fltuation  ;  and  as 
there  are  often  fuch  places  in  gardens,  where  few  other 
plants  will  thrive,  fo  thefe  may  be  allowed  to  have  room, 
and  during  their  feafon  of  flowering,  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  variety. 

CAMARA.  See  Lantana. 

CAMERARIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  falver  -fhaped,  and  divided  at  the 
top  into  five  acute  fegments  ;  it  hath  five  floor t  inflexed  flamina. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are-fituated  two  roundijh  germen ,  which 
afterward  become  two  long ,  taper ,  leafy  capfules J  filled  with  ob  - 
long  cylindrical  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cameraria  foliis  fubrotundis,  utrinqtii  acutis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  76.  Cameraria  with  roundifh  leaves  ending  in  points. 

2.  Cameraria  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.Sp.  PI.  210,  Came¬ 
raria  with  very  long  narrow  leaves. 

The  firll  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havanna,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty.  “This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby 
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flalk,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  roundiih  pointed 
leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  cluflers,  which  have  long  tubes 
enlarging  gradually  upward,  and  at  the  top  are  cut  into  five 
fegments,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  end  in  fharp  points:  the 
flower  is  of  a  yellowiih  white  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  flalk,  which 
rifes  about  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow,  thin  leaves  placed 
oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  fcat- 
teringly  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  fmaller.  Both  thefe  plants 
abound  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  like  the  Spurge.  The  fe¬ 
cond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be 
procured  from  the  places  of  their  growth.  They  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  a  hot-bed  during  the 
fummer  months  :  they  mull  have  a  bark  flove,  for  they  are 
very  tender  plants  ;  but  in  warm  weather  mull  have  plenty 
of  air. 

CAMPANULA.  Tourn.Inf.R.H.  108.  Tab.  38.  Bell¬ 
flower.  * 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  Jhaped  like  a  belly  fpreading  at  the 
bafe.  In  the  bottom  is  ftuated  the  five-cornered  nedarium,  which 
is  joined  to  the  top  of'  the  receptacle  ;  it  hath  five  Jhort  flamina. 
Below  the  receptacle  is  ftuated  the  angular  germen  ;  the  empale - 
?nent  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  angular  capfule,  which  in  fome 
fpecies  have  three,  and  in  others  five  cells ,  each  having  a  hole  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  through  which  the  feeds  are  fcattcred  when  ripe. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Campanula  foliis  ovatis  glabris  fubferratis , ~  caule  erec- 
to  paniculato ,  ramulis  brevibus.  Bell-flower  w'ith  oval,  fmooth 
leaves  fawed  below,  an  upright  paniculated  flalk,  and  fhort 
branches. 

2.  Campanula  foliis  radicalibus  obovatis,  caulinis  lanceo- 
lato-linearibus  Jubferratis  fejflibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  164. 
Peach-leafed  Bell  flower.  ‘ 

3.  Campanula  capfulis  quinquelocularibus  teClis,  calycis  f- 
nubus  refexis.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Garden  Bell-flower  with  an 
oblong  leaf  and  flower,  commonly  called  Canterbury  Bell¬ 
flower. 

4.  Campanula  caule  angulato ,  foliis  petiolatis,  calycibus 
ciliatis,  pedunculis  trifidis.  Vir.  Cliff.  1 6.  Greater  and  rougher 
Bell-flower  with  Nettle  leaves. 

Campanula  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis,  caule  fmplicif/imo 
tereti,  floribus  folitariis  pedunculo.tis  frudibus  cemuis.  Vir.  Cliff. 
1 7.  Greatell  Bell-flower  with  broadefl  leaves. 

6.  Campanula  foliis  undulat is  radicalibus  lanceolato-ovali- 
bus,  paniculd  coarClata.  Hort.  Upfal.  40.  Bell-flower  with  an 
efculent  root,  commonly  called  Rampion. 

7.  Campanula  caule  angulato  fimplici,  floribus feffUibus  ca- 
pitulo  terminali.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Meadow  Bell-flower  with  flow¬ 
ers  gathered  in  bunches, 

8.  Campanula  caule  ramofijfimo  dffufo  foliis  oblongis  flub - 
crenatis,  calycibus  folitariis  cor  clld  lengioribus,  capfulis  prijmati- 
cis.  Hort.  Upfal.  41.  Upright  Field  Bell-flower  with  yellow 
Eye- bright  leaves. 

9.  Campanula  caule  ramofo  foliis  ovatis  fejjilibus,  floribus 
pedunculatis  termir.atricibus.  Upright  Field  Bell-flower,  or 
Venus  Lookinglafs. 

10.  Campanula  caule  bafifubramofo  fricio,  foliis  oblongis 
crenatis ,  calycibus  aggregaiis  corolla  longioribus,  capfulis  prifma- 
ticis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  168.  Leafl  upright  field  Bell-flower,  or 
fmall  Venus  Lookir.g-glafs. 

11.  Campanula  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  fejjilibus  utrinque 
dentatis.  Hort.  Off.  65.  Smaller  annual  Beli-flower  with  cut 
leaves. 

12.  Campanula 
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12.  Campanula  caule  fubdivifo  ramofjjimo ,  folds  Unearth  us 
acuminatis.  Host.  Cliff.  66.  Five  cornered  Bell-flower  of 
'Thrace,  with  a  very  large  flower. 

13.  Campanula  caule  fmplici,  folds  cordatis  dent  at  is  am- 
plexicauiibus,  floribus  fefjilibus  aggregatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  40.  Five- 
cornered  perfoliate  Beli-flower. 

14.  Campanula  caule  ramofo,  folds  lingutformibus  crenu- 
latis  margins  cartilagineo.  Prod.  Lejd.  246.  Smaller  American 
Bell-flower  with  ftiff leaves,  and  a  blue  fpreading  flower. 

13.  Campanula  folds  hafatis  dent  ads  oppoftis  petiolatis, 
capjulis  quinquelocularibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  168.  Canary  Bell¬ 
flower,  with  an  Orach  leaf  and  a  tuberous  root. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  which  have  but  little  beauty,  therefore  are 
feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  I  ihall  not  enumerate  them 
here.  There  are  all'o  leveral  varieties  of  fome  of  the  forts 
here  mentioned,  which  I  Ihall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper 
place  i  but  as  they  are  not  diftind  fpecies,  fo  I  have  omitt¬ 
ed  them  in  the  above  lift. 

The  fit  ft  fort  hath  thick  tuberous  roots  which  are  milky  ; 
this  fends  out  ftrong,  fmooth,  upright  ftalks,  which  rife  four 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fmooth  oblong  leaves,  whole 
edges  are  a  little  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  regularly  fet  on  for 
more  than  half  their  length,  forming  a  fort  of  pyramid  ; 
thefe  are  large,  open,  and  fhaped  like  a  bell.  The  moll 
common  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  light  blue;  but  there 
have  been  fome  with  white  flowers,  which  malte  a  varie¬ 
ty  when  intermixed  with  the  blue,  but  the  latter  is  moft 
efteemed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  adorn  halls,  and  to  place  be¬ 
fore  chimnies  in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  in  flower,  for 
which  purpofe  there  is  no  plant  more  proper;  for  when  the 
roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  fend  out  four  or  five  ftalks,  which 
will  rife  as  many  feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  flowers 
great  part  of  their  length.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  removed  into  the  rooms,  where,  being  ftiaded 
from  the  fun,  and  kept  from  the  rain,  the  flowers  will  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  beauty  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  every  night  re¬ 
moved  into  a  more  airy  fituation,  but  not  expofed  to  heavy 
rain’s,  the  flowers  will  be  fairer,  and  continue  much  longer 
in  beauty. 

Thofe  plants  which  are  thus  treated,  are  feldom  fit  for  the 
purpofe  the  following  feafon,  therefore  a  fupply  of  young 
plants  Ihould  be  annually  raifed.  The  common  method  of 
propagating  this  plant,  is  by  dividing  t'  e  roots.  The  beft 
time  for  doing  this  is  in  September,  that  the  offsets  may  have 
time  to  get  ftrong  roots  before  winter. 

This  method  of  propagating  by  the  offsets  is  the  quickeft, 
therefore  generally  pra&ifed  ;  but  the  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds  are  always  ftronger,  and  the  ftalks  will  life  high¬ 
er,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers,  therefore  I  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  pradice  of  the  curious  ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  good  feeds,  there  fliould  be  fome  ftrong  plants  placed 
in  a  warm  fituation,  near  a  pale,  or  wall,  in  autumn;  and, 
if  the  following  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  fhould  be 
covered  either  with  hand  glafles  or  mats,  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  the  froft  ;  and,  in  the  fummer,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  open,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  w’et, 
the  flowers  muff  be  fereened  from  great  rains,  otherwife  there 
will  be  no  good  feeds  produced  :  the  not  obferving  this,  has 
occaftoned  many  to  believe  that  the  plants  do  not  bear  feeds 
in  England,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  I  have  raifed  great 
numbers  of  the  plants  from  the  feeds  of  my  ownfaving;  but 
7  have  always  found  Lhat  the  plants  which  have  been  long 
iropagated  by  offsets,  do  feldom  produce  feeds,  which  is  the 
fame  with  many  other  plants  which  are  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  which  in  a  few  years  become  barren. 
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When  the  feeds  are  obtained,  they  muft  be  Town  in  au¬ 
tumn  in  pots,  or  boxes,  filled  with  light  undunged  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  open  air  till  the  froft,  or  hard  rains  come 
cn,  when  they  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  both  ;  but  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther  the  glafles  fhould  be  drawn  off  every  day,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  air ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will 
come  up  early  in  the  fpring,  and  then  they  muft  be  removed 
out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  firftin  a  warm  fituation  ;  but 
when  the  feafon  becomes, warm, they  fhould  be  removed  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun  only.  In  September  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  they  Ihoulft 
be  traniplanted  j  therefore  there  muft  be  one  or  two  beds 
prepared,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants.  Thefe 
beds  muft  be  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  the  earth  light,  faudy, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  dung,  which  laftis  an  enemy  to 
this  plant.  If  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  low,  or  the  na¬ 
tural  foil  moift,  the  beds  muft  be  raifed  five  or  fix  inches 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  natural  foil  re¬ 
moved  a  foot  and  an  half  deep,  patting  lime  rubbilh  or 
ftones,  eicht  or  nine  inches  thick  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
tO'drain  off  the  moifture.  When  the  beds  are  prepared,  the 
plants  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  or  cafes,  very  careful¬ 
ly,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  bruife  their  roots,  for  they  are  very 
tender,  and,  on  being  broken,  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out 
plentifully,  which  will  greatly  weaken  them.  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  with  the 
head,  or  crown  of  the  root,  half  an  inch  below  the  furface  ; 
if  there  happens  a  gentle  fhovvei-  of  rain  foon  after  they  are 
planted,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants,  but  as  the 
feafon  fometimes  proves  very  dry  at  this,  time  of  the  year, 
fo,  in  that  cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  planted,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  beds  with  mats  every  day,  to  prevent  the  fun  from 
drying  the  earth,  but  thefe  muft  be  taken  off  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  that  the  dew  may  fall  on  the  ground  Towards  the 
end  of  November  the  beds  fliould  be  covered  over  with  fome 
old  tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft,  and  where  there  is  not 
conveniency  of  covering  them  with  frames,  they  Ihould"  be 
arched  over  with  hoops,  that  in  fevere  frofts  they  may  be 
covered  with  mats,  for  thefe  plants,  when  young,  are  often 
deftroyed  in  winter,  where  this  care  is  wanting.  In  the 
fpring  the  coverings  muft  be  removed,  and  the  following 
fummer  the  plants  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The 
following  autumn  the  furface  of  the  ground  fliould  be  ftirred 
between  the  plants,  and  feme  frelh  earth  fpread  over  the 
beds,  and  in  the  winter  covered  as  before.  In  thefe  "beds 
the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  during  which  time  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  before  directed,  by  which 
time  the  roots  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  fo  in  Septem¬ 
ber  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
promiftng  planted  in  pots;  the  others  may  be  planted  into 
warm  borders,  or  in  a  frelh  bed,  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
before,  to  allow  them  room  to  grow.  Tho  e  plants  which 
are  potted  fliould  be  fheltered  in  winter  from  great  rains  and 
hard  frofls,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting,  or 
atleaft  will  be  fo  weakened,  as  not  to  flower  with  any  flrength 
the  following  fummer;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  Ihould  have  feme  old  tanners  bark  laid  round  them, 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  deep  to  the  roors ;  with  this 
management  thefe  plants  may  be  brought  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  aconftant  fucceflion  of  good  roots  raifed,  which  will 
be  much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  propagated  byoifsets. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  the 
Angle  blue,  and  white  flower,  which  have  been  long  here  ; 
and  the  double  flower  of  both  colours,  which  have  not  been 
more  than  thirty  years  in  England,  but  have  been  propagated  m 
fuch  plenty,  as  to  havcalmoft  banilhcd  thofe  with  Angle  flowers 
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from  the  gardens.  All  thefe  varieties  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  their  roots  in  autumn,  every  head 
which  is  then  flipped  off  will  take  root ;  they  are  extreme 
hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fltuation,  therefore  are 
very  proper  furniture  for  the  common  borders  of  the  flower 
garden. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  it  hath  ripened  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  woods 
of  Italy  and  Aujiria ,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gardens 
for  the  beauty  ofits  flowers.  Of  this  fort  there  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  the  blue,  the  purple,  the  white,  the  ftriped,  and 
double  flowering. 

This  hath  oblong,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  ferrated 
on  their  edges  :  from  the  center  of  thefe  a  ftiff,  hairy,  fur¬ 
rowed  flalk,  arifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
lateral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
hairy  leaves,  flawed  on  their  edges  :  from  the  letting  on  of 
thefe  leaves,  come  out  the  foot-ltalks  of  the  flower  ;  thofle 
which  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk  and  branches,  be¬ 
ing  four  or  five  inches  long,  diminilhing  gradually  in  their 
length  upward,  and  thereby  form  a  fort  of  pyramid.  The 
flowers  of  this  kind  are  very  large,  fo  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September ,  and  the  plants  decay 
foon  after. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
on  an  open  bed  of  common  earth,  and  when  the  plant;,  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranflplanted  into  the  flower 
nurflery,  in  beds  fix  inches  aflunder  ;  and  the  following  'au¬ 
tumn,  they  fhould  be  tranflplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower 
garden.  As  thefe  plants  decay  the  fecond  year,  fo  there 
fhould  be  annually  young  ones  railed  to  fucceed  them. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  fe¬ 
veral  flitf  hairy  ftalks,  having  two  ribs,  or  angles.  Thefe 
put  out  a  few  fliort  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  alternately,  upon  Ihort  trifid  foot  ftalks,  having 
hairy  empalements. 

The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  deep  and  pale  blue  j  the 
white  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the  fame  colours  with  double 
flowers.  The  double  forts  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  annually  performed,  other- 
wife  the  flowers  are  apt  to  degenerate  to  Angle.  The  foil  Ihould 
not  be  too  light  or  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  for  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  they  will  not  produce  double  flowers.  The 
plants  are  extreme  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  any  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  thofe  with  Angle  flowers  do  not  merit  a  place  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England  i  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many 
flefhy  fibres,  that  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  from  which 
arife  feveral  flrong,  round,  Angle  flalks,  which  never  put 
out  branches,  but  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
flightly  indented  on  their  edges.  Toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  flalk,  the  flowers  come  out  flngly  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  empalement  becomes  a  five- 
cornered  feed  veflel,  which  turns  downward  till  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  when  it  rifes  upward  again. 

The  varieties  of  this  are  tiie  blue,  purple,  and  white  flow¬ 
ering.  This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  it 
fui nifties  in  great  plenty,  and,  if  fuffered  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  as  great  plenty  the  following  fpring, 
when  they  may  fie  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery  till  autumn, 
at  which  time  they  fliouid  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  roundifli  flefhy  roots,  which  are  eat¬ 
able,  and  arc  much  cultivated  in  France  for  fallets ;  and  fome 
years  paft  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gardens,  but  is  now 
generally  neglected.  It  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England ,  but  thofe  roots  never  grow  to  hall  the  fize  of  thofe 
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which  are  cultivated.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliouid  be  fown  in  a  ihady  border,  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  an  inch  high,  the  ground  Ihould  be  hoed,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  Onions,  to  cut  up  the  weeds,,  and  thin  the  plants  to 
the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches ;  and  when  the  weeds 
come  up  again,  they  muft  be  hoed  over  to  deflroy  them  ; 
this,  if  well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  make  the 
ground  clean  for  a  confiderable  time,  fo  that  being  three 
times  repeated,  it  will  keep  the  plants  clean  till  the  winter, 
which  is  the  feafon  for  eating  the  roots,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  for  ufe  as  they  are  wanted.  Thefe  will  continue 
good  till  April,  at  which  time  they  will  fend  out  their  ftalks, 
when  they  will  become  hard  and  unfit  for  ufe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  pafturesin 
many  parts  of  England,  where  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  many 
times  a  foot  high,  and  in  other  places  it  grows  to  double 
that  height,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  taken  for 
two  diftinb  plants.  rI  his  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
fends  up  feveral  round  hairy  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of 
two  feet  high  ;  the  bottom  leaves  are  broad,  and  ftand  upon 
long  foot-ftalks.  Thofe  which  are  upon  the  ftalks  are  long, 
narrow,  have  no  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  at 
confiderable  diftances.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk,  come  out  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks,  fupporting  two  or  three  bell-fhaped  flowers,  clofely 
joined  together  in  a  head,  and  the  main  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  a  large  duller  of  the  fame  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifli  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  This  plant  is 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  patting  of  the  roots, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fixation. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  (lender 
ftalks  a  foot  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide,  garnilhed 
with  oblong  leaves,  a  little  curled  on  their  edges  ;  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  flowers,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  inclining  to  a 
Violet  colour.  In  the  evening  they  contraband  fold  into  a 
pentagonal  figure,  from  whence  it  is  by  feme  tided  Viola 
Pentagonia,  or  five-cornered  Violet.  If  this  plant  is  fown 
in  autumn,  it  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  a  month 
earlier  than  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  The 
autumnal  plants  will  flower  in  May,  and  the  Ipring  plants  in 
June  and  July. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Venus  Looking- glafs. 
This  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high,  with  a 
ftalk  branching  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  from  the  bafe  of 
which  the  branches  are  produced,  which  are  terminated  by 
flowers,  very  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  in  arable  land ; 
this  fends  out  an  upright  ftalk,  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,  and  near  the  root  there  are  a  few  lateral  branches, 
which  are  weak,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide.  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  which  are  flightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  placed  alternately.  At  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters, 
which  are  fmall,  but  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  former, 
having  a  five  leaved  empalement,  much  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tal;  the  feed -veflel  is  fhap.ed  like  thofe  of  the  two  former, 
but  are  fmaller. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  is  alio  a  low  annual  plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  fix  inches  high,  but  divides  into  many  branches,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  fliort  oval  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  three 
forts  lart  mentioned,  but  they  arc  fmall,  ana  their  colour  Ids 
beautiful,  and  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  broader. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Thrace.  This  is 
alfo  a  low  annual  plant,  which  rifes  little  more  than  fix 
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indies  high  ;  the  ftalks  divide  by  pairs,  and  frequently  there 
a'ifes  a  branch  from  the  middle  of  the  diviiions  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  but  thofe  which  come  out 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches  are  much  narrower,  and 
pointed.  The  flowers  corre  out  fingle  a:  the  end  of  ilie 
branches,  having  a  long  five-leaved  empalement,  and  are 
larger  than  thole  of  the  three  laft  forts,  and  of  a  fine  blue 
colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  old  Venus  Looking-glafs,  which 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  fince  the  eighth 
fort  hath  been  introduced,  ■  it  hath  almofl  fupplantcd  the 
other  ;  for  the  eighth  is  a  much  taller  plant,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  larger,  but  their  colour  is  lefs  beautiful ;  however  it 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds,  fo  is  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  ani  there  are  few'  perfons  that  are  curious  enough 
to  diftinguifh  them. 

If  thefe,  and  the  Venus  Navehvort,  Dwarf  Lychnis, 
Candy  Tuft,  and  other  low  annual  flowers,  are  properly 
mixed  in  the  border  of  the  flower  garden,  and  Town  at  tw'0 
or  three  different  feafons,  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  them  in 
flower,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety.  If  thefe 
feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  early  in 
fpring,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  will  not 
flower  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  if  a  third  fowing  is 
performed  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  plants  will  flower 
in  Augujl ,  but  from  the  la  ft  flowing,  good  feeds  mult  not 
be  expedled. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  in  good 
ground  will  rifle  a  foot  and  an  half,  but  in  poor  land,  or 
where  it  grows  wild  among  Corn,  fcarcely  rifes  to  the  height 
of  fix  inches.  The  flalk  is  fingle,  rarely  putting  out  any 
branches,  unlefs  near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  roundi'h, 
and  embrace  the  flalk  at  their  bafle  ;  their  edges  are  fharply 
fawed,  and  from  their  bale  comes  out  a  dole  tuft  of  flow¬ 
ers,  furrounded  by  the  leaf,  as  in  an  empalement.  The 
flowers  arc  five-cornered,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  Venus 
Looking-glafs,  but  are  much  flmaller  ;  thefe  are  produced 
the  whole  length  of  the  flalk.  Th(e  feeds  are  inclofed  in 
fhort  capfules,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
forts.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  without  care  ;  or  the  feeds  may  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  1  alt  forts, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  This  hath 
many  rigid  oblong  leaves  coming  out  from  the  root  on 
every  fide,  which  form  a  fort  of  head  like  thofe  of  Houfe- 
leek,  and  are  crenated,  having  a  flrongrib  running  on  their 
border  longitudinally.  From  the  center  of  the  plant  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  flalk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  thinly 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  ftilT  leaves,  of  a  fhining  green. 
From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot  ftalks  of 
the  flower,  which  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  each 
being  terminated  by  one  fp reading  bell- fhaped  flower,  whofe 
empalement  is  fhort,  and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments.  There 
is  a  white  and  a  blue  flower  of  this  fort  in  the  gardens,  and 
in  Holland  they  have  it  with  a  double  flower.  This  fort 
doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
offsets;  which  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants  in  Au¬ 
gujl,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the  cold  weather 
begins  ;  they  mull  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  placed  in 
the  fhade  until  they  have  taken  root,  then  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants,  and  in  autumn 
fome  of  them  (hould  be  removed  into  fhclter ;  for  in  fevere 
frofls,  thofe  in  the  open  air  are  often  killed. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Jfands.  This 
hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
fometim.es  running  downward  like  a  Parfnep,  at  other  times 
dividing  into  feveral  knobs  near  the  top,  and  when  any  part 
of  the  rcot  is  broken,  there  i flues  out  a  milky  juice  at  the 
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wound.  From  the  head,  or  crown  of  the  root,  arifes  one* 
two,  three,  or  more  flalks,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
root ;  but  that  in  the  center  is  generally  larger,  and  rifes 
higher  than  the  others.  Thefe  flalks  are  very  tender,  round, 
and  of  a  pale  green  ;  their  joints  are  far  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  roots  arc  ftrong,  the  flalks  will  rife  ten 
fee c  high,  fending  out  feveral  fmaller  fide  branches.  At 
each  joint  they  are  garnifhed  with  two,  three,  or  four  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  with  a  fharp  pointed  beard  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  of  a  fea  green,  and,  when  they  firft  come  our, 
are  covered  flightly  with  an  Afli- coloured  pounce.  From  the 
joints  of  the  flalk  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  are  of  the 
per left  bell-fhape,  and  hang  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  flame 
colour,  marked  with  flripes  of  a  brownifh  red  ;  the  flower 
is  divided  into  five  parts,  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  fituated  a 
nedlarium,  covered  with  a  white  tranfparant  Ikin,  much 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  but  are  fmaller. 
In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  flyle,  which  is 
longer  than  the  flamina,  and  is  crowned  by  a  trifid  fligma, 
which  is  reflexed.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odober,  and  there  is  often  a  fucceflion  of  them  till 
March.  The  ftalks  decay  to  the  root  in  June,  and  new  ones 
fpring  up  in  Augujl. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  muft  be 
done  with  caution  ;  for  if  they  ate  broken  or  wounded, 
the  milky  juice  will  flow  out  plentifully,  fo  that  if  thefe  are 
planted  before  the  wounds  are  fkinned  over,  it  occafions  their 
rotting  ;  therefore  whenever  any  of  them  are  broken,  they 
Ihould  be  laid  in  the  green-heufe  a  few  days  to  heal.  Thefe 
roots  muft  not  be  too  often  parted,  efpecially  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pelled  to  flower  well  ;  for  by  frequent  parting,  the  roots 
are  weakened.  The  belt  time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting 
of  their  roots,  is  i nju/y,  foon  after  the  ftalks  are  decayed. 
The  earth  in  which  thefe  Ihould  be  planted,  muft  not  be 
rich,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  be  luxuriant  in  branches, 
and  but  thinly  garniihed  with  flowers.  The  foil  in  which 
they  have  fucceeded  befl,  is  a  light  fandy  loam,  mixed  with 
a  fourth  part  of  fereened  lime  rubbifh  ;  when  the  roots  are 
firft  planted,  the  pots  fliould  be  placed  in  the  fhade  ;  and, 
unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry,  Ihould  not  be  watered,  for 
during  the  time  they  are  inactive,  wet  is  very  injurious  to 
them.  '  About  the  middle  of  Augujl  the  roots  will  begin  to 
put  out  fibre?,  at  which  time,  if  the  pots  are  placed  under 
a  hot-bed  frame,  and  as  the  nights  grow  cool,  covered  with 
the  glaftes,  but  opened  every  day  to  enjoy  the  free  air,  it 
will  greatly  forward  them  for  flowering,  and  increafe  their 
ftrength ;  when  the  ftalks  appear,  the  plants  muft  be  now 
and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  which  muft  not  be  given  too 
often,  nor  in  great  quantity.  The  plants  thus  managed,  by 
the  middle  of  September  will  have  grown  fo  tall,  as  not  to 
be  kept  longer  under  the  frame,  fo  they  Ihould  be  removed 
into  a  dry  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  fereened  from  cold.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  and 
guarded  from  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  flalks  be¬ 
gin  to  decay,  the  pots  Ihould  be  fet  abroad  in  the  fhade, 
and  not  watered. 

CAMPHORA.  See  Laurus. 

CAMPION.  See  Lychnis. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE.  See  Myrica. 

CANDY- TUFT.  See  Iberis. 

CANNA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  I.  Indian  Cane. 

The  Char adlers  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  divided  into  fix  parts  : 
the  three  upper  fegments  are  erect,  and  broader  than  the  lower, 
two  of  which  are  erect,  and  the  other  turns  bat  k  and  is  twifed. 
It  hath  one  fear  fhaped Jlamina  rifng  as  high  as  the  petal,  ha<v~ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  fegment.  Below  the  empalement  is  fituated 
a  roundiJ/j,  rough  ger men  t  which  becomes  an  oblong,  roundijh,  mem¬ 
branaceous 
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Iranaceous  capfule ,  having  three  longitudinal  furrows,  crowned  ly 
the  ernpalement,  which  hath  three  cells  filed  with  round  fnwoth feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  nervofs.  Prod. 
Leyd.  1 1.  Common  broad-leaved  flowering  Cane. 

2.  Canna  foliis  tvatis  obtufts  nervofs,  fpicis  forum  longio- 
rihus.  Indian  flowering  Cane,  with  a  pale  red  flower. 

3.  Canna  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  enervibus.  Prod.  Leyd. 

1 1 .  Indian  Cane  with  glaucous  leaves,  a  very  large  flower, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Marfti  Iris. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  :  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Britijh  iflands  in  America  call  it  Indian  Shot,  from  the 
roundnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  feeds. 

This  plant  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  root,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  irregular  knobs,  it  fends  out  many  large 
oval  leaves  without  any  order ;  thefe,  at  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  are  twilled  like  a  horn,  but  afterwards  expand  and 
are  near  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad  in  the  middle, 
lelfening  gradually  to  both  ends,  and  terminated  in  a  point. 
The  flalks  are  herbaceous,  riling  four  feet  high,  and  are 
encompafled  by  the  broad  leafy  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ;  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes,  each  being  at  firft  covered  by  a  leafy  hood, 
which  afterward  Hands  below  the  flower,  and  turns  to  a 
brown  colour.  The  flower  is  encompafled  by  a  three¬ 
leaved  ernpalement,  which  fits  upon  a  fmall,  roundilh, 
rough  germen,  which,  after  the  flower  is  fallen,  fwells  to 
a  large  fruit  or  capfule,  oblong,  rough,  and  is  crowned  by 
the  three-leaved  ernpalement  of  the  flower  which  remains. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  capfule  opens  lengthways  into  three 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  round,  hard,  black,  fhining  feeds. 

As  this  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmed  parts  of  America, 
fo  it  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter, 
where  they  always  flower  in  that  feafon,  at  which  time  they 
make  a  fine  appearan.e ;  and  in  the  fummer,  place  them 
abroad  in  a  flieltered  fituation  with  other  tender  exotick  plants, 
where  they  flower  again,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  annually. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fomeof 
the  other  northern  provinces  of  America.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  terminate  in 
fharper  points.  The  flalks  grow  taller,  and  the  fegments  of 
the  flower  are  much  narrower ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  red,  fo 
it  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort.  If  the  roots  of  this  fort  are  planted  in 
warm  borders  and  a  dry  foil,  they  will  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  without  cover,  and  flower  well 
every  year. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  I  received  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  in  the  year  1733,  which  produced  very  flrong 
plants  the  firft  year,  fome  of  which  flowered  the  fame  au¬ 
tumn.  The  roots  of  this  are  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former  forts,  and  ftrike  down  itrongflelhy  fibres  deep  in  the 
ground.  The  flalks  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  near  two  feet  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  and  of  afea-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ihort  thick  fpikes  at 
the  extremity,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  broad,  but  their  ftiape 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  feed  veflels  are  larger, 
and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  contain 
fewer  feeds,  which  are  very  large. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  intofeparate  fmall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root  ;  after 
which,  they  fliould  have  a  large  ftiare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  in  warm  weather.  As  thefe  plants  will 
make  great  progrefs  in  their  growth,  fo  they  mull  be  fhift- 
cd  into  larger  pots,  and  part  of  them  plunged  into  the  hot-  | 


bed  again  ;  the  others  may  be  placed  abroad  in  June,  with 
other  exotick  plants,  in  a  warm  fituation.  Thofe  which  are 
placed  in  the  hot-bed,  will  be  flrong  enough  to  flower  well 
in  the  ftove  the  following  winter  ;  but  thofe  in  the  open 
air,  will  not  flower  before  the  following  fummer:  thefe 
may  remain  abroad  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  'hey 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  tame 
manner  as  the  old  plants.  Thefe  plants  will  continu  many 
years  with  proper  management,  but  as  young  plants  always 
flower  better  than  the  old  roots,  fo  it  is  fcarce  worth  while 
to  continue  them  after  they  have  borne  good  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  which  is  much  hardier  than  either  of  the 
other,  fhould  have  a  different  treatment.  The  young  plants 
of  this  muft  be  earlier  inured  to  the  open  air,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  froft  begins ;  then  they  muft  be  placed 
in  the  green-houfe,  and  fliould  have  but  little  wet  in  winter; 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  thefe  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fouth  border,  in  a  dry  foil, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  annually.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  gardens,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots ;  but  this  hath  little  beauty,  fo  is  fcarce  worth 
cultivating. 

CANNABINA.  See  Datifca. 

CANNABIS,  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and female  in  different  plants.  The  male  fowers  have 
no  petals  ;  they  have  fve  Jhort  hairy  f  ami na,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  Jquare  fummits.  I  he  female  fowers  have  no  petals  but  a 
fmall  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  depref  'ed  feed, 
inclojed in  the  ernpalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Cannabis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1027.  Hemp. 

This  plant  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny  parts  of  Lin- 
colnjhire,  in  great  quantities,  for  its  bark,  which  is  ufeful  for 
cordage,  cloth,  &c.  and  the  feeds  afford  an  oil,  which  is 
ufed  in  medicine. 

Hemp  is  always  fown  on  a  deep  moift  rich  foil,  fuch  as 
is  found  in  Holland,  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  fens  in  the  ifle 
of  Ely,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage;  as  it  might 
in  many  other  parts  of  England,  where  there  is  the  like  foil ; 
but  it  will  not  thrive  on  clay,  or  fliff  cold  land  :  it  is  efteem- 
ed  very  good  to  deftroy  weeds,  which  is  no  other  way  ef¬ 
fected,  but  by  robbing  them  of  their  nourilhment,  for  it  will 
greatly  invpoverifh  the  land,  fo  that  this  crop  muft  not  be 
repeated  on  the  fame  ground. 

The  land  on  which  Hemp  is  defigned  to  be  fown,  fliould 
be  well  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  harrowing;  about 
the  middle  of  April  is  a  good  feafon  for  fowing  of  the  feed  : 
three  buftiels  is  the  ufual  allowance  for  an  acre,  but  two  is 
fully  fufneient :  in  the  choice  of  the  feed,  the  heavieft  and 
brighteft  coloured  fliould  be  preferred,  and  particular  care 
fliould  be  had  to  the  kernel  of  the  feed,  fo  that  fome  of  them 
fliould  be  cracked  to  fee  if  they  have  the  germ  or  future 
plant  perfeft  ;  for  in  fome  places  die  male  plants  are  drawn 
out  too  foon  from  the  female,  i.  e.  before  they  have  im¬ 
pregnated  the  female  plants  with  the  farina  ;  in  which  cafe, 
though  the  feeds  produced  by  thefe  female  plants  may  feem 
fair  to  the  eye,  yet  they  will  not  grow,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bickar,  Swinejhead,  and  Dunnington, 
three  parilhes  in  the  fens  of  Lincolvfiire,  where  Hemp  is 
cultivated  in  great  abundance,  who  have  dearly  bought 
their  experience. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  Turneps,  leaving 
them  two  feet  apart ;  obferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all  the  v/-:  a!  : 
which  if  well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy 
them.  This  crop  will  require  a  fecond  hoeing  about 'fix 
weeks  after  the  firfl,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds :  if  this 
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be  well  performed,  it  will  require  no  farther  care  ;  for  the 
Hemp  will  foon  after  cover  the  ground,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

The  firft  feafon  for  pulling  the  Hemp  is  ufually  about  the 
middle  of  Hugufi,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they  call 
the  Finable  Hemp,  which  is  the  male  plants  ;  but  it  would 
be  much  the  better  method  to  defer  this  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer,  until  thele  male  plants  have  fully  lhed  their 
duft,  without  which,  the  feeds  will  prove  abortive,  produce 
nothing  if  fown  the  next  year,  nor  will  thofe  concerned  in 
the  oil  mdls  give  any  thing  for  them,  there  being  only 
empty  hulks,  withouc  any  kernels  to  produce  the  oil.  Thefe 
male  plants  decay  foon  after  they  have  lhed  their  farina. 

The  fecond  pulling  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas ,  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe  :  this  is  ufually  called  Ivarle  Hemp,  it  is  the 
female  plants,  which  were  left  at  the  time  when  the  male 
were  pulled.  This  Karle  Hemp  is  bound  in  bundles  of  a 
yard  compafs,  according  to  llatute  meafure,  which  are  laid 
in  the  fun  for  a  few  days  to  dry;  and  then  it  is  Hacked  up, 
or  houfed  to  keep  it  dry,  till  the  feed  can  be  threlhed  out. 
An  acre  of  Kemp  on  a  rich  foil,  will  produce  near  three 
quarters  of  feed,  which,  together  with  the  unwrought  Hemp, 
is  worth  from  fix  to  eight  pounds. 

CANN ACORUS.  See  Canna. 

CAPERS.  See  Capparis. 

CAPNOIDES.  See  Fumaria. 

CAPNORCHfS.  See  Fumaria. 

CAPPARIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  567.  The  Caper  Bulh. 

The  Characters  are, 

LI  he  fower  hath  four  large  roundijh  petals ;  it  hath  a  great 
number  of  fender  famina.  hi  the  niidfi  of  thefe  arife  a  fngle  fyle 
longer  than  the fiamina,  with  an  oval germen,  which  afterguard 
becomes  a  flefijy  turbinated  capfule  with  one  cell,  filled  with  kid- 
siey-Jhaped  feeds.  * 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capparis  aculeata.  Hort.  Cliff.  203.  Prickly  Caper. 

2.  Capparis  inermis  filiis  ovatis  perennantibus.  Smooth 
Caper  with  oval  leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year. 

3.  Capparis  inermis  foliis  ouato-oblcngis  determinate  con- 
fertis perennantibus.  Hort .  Cliff.  20 1.  Smooth  Caper  w'ith 
oval  oblong  leaves,  growing  in  cluflers,  which  continue 
through  the  year. 

4.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolato-onjatis perennantibus  caule  ar- 
lorefcenti.  Caper  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year,  and  a  tree-like  flalk. 

5.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  njenofs perennantibus,  foribus 
rcccmofis.  Caper  with  fpear-fhaped  veined  leaves  which  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches. 

6.  Capparis  foliis  o'vatis  oppofitis  perennantibus foribus  race- 
mofis.  Caper  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  conti¬ 
nue  through  the  year,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches. 

7.  Capparis  foliis  oblongo  evatis  alt  ends fefflibus  perennan- 
iihus,  foribus  folitariis  axillaribus.  Caper  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  placed  alternate  clofe  to  the  flalks,  which  continue 
through  the  year,  and  flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches. 

8.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  confer tis  perennantibus, 
caule  fruticofo.  Caper  with  pointed  fpear  fhaped leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  in  cluflers,  which  continue  through  the  year,  and  a 
fhrubby  flalk. 

9.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  fetiolis  longffmis 
foribus  confertis.  Caper  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  on  very  longfoot-flalks,  2nd  flowers  growingin  cluflers. 

10.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  nernoefs  perennantibus-. ,  pe- 
dunculis  trifloris.  Caper  with  nervous  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
which  continue  through  the  year,  and  three  flowers  upon 
each  foot  flalk  ■ 

The  firft  is  the  common  Caper,  whofe  full  grown  flower 
bud  is  pickled,  and  brought  to  England  annually  from  Italy, 
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and  the  "Mediterranean .  This  is  a  low  fhrub,  which  gene, 
rally  grows  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  the  fiffures  of 
rocks,  and  amongfl  rubbilh,  in  moil:  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe :  it  hath  woody  flalks,  which  fend  out  many  lateral 
flender  branches ;  under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  fhort 
crooked  fpines,  between  which  and  the  branches  come  out 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  which  are  Angle,  fhort,  and 
fuftain  a  round  fmooth  entire  leaf;  at  the  intermediate 
joints  between  the  branches,  come  out  the  flowers  upon 
long  foot-ftalks;  before  thefe  expand,  the  bud,  with  the 
empalement,  is  gathered  for  pickling ;  but  thofe  which  are 
left  expand  in  form  of  a  Angle  Rofe,  having  five  large  white 
petals,  which  are  roundifh  and  concave  ;  in  the  middle  is 
placed  a  great  number  of  long  fiamina,  furrounding  a  ftyle, 
which  rifes  above  them,  and  is  crowned  with  an  oval  ger¬ 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule,  filled  with  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  cultivated  upon  old  walls  about  Toulon,  and 
in  feveral  parts  of  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  growing  na¬ 
turally  on  the  walls  and  ruins  at  Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  weaker  flalks  than  the  firft,  which 
are  fmooth,  having  no  fpines  on  them  ;  the  leaves  are  oval, 
fmooth,  and  in  their  natural  place  of  growth,  continue 
through  the  year ;  but  in  England  the  young  fhoots  are 
generally  killed  in  winter.  From  the  foot  flalk  of  the 
leaves  come  out  the  flowers,  which  ftand  upon  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  produced  fingly ;  thefe  flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  much  larger,  as  are  alfo 
the  buds ;  but  thefe  are  not  efteemed  fo  good  as  thofe 
of  the  firft  for  pickling. 

Thefe  plants  are  with  difficulty  preferved  in  England,  for 
they  delight  to  grow  in  crevifes  of  rocks,  and  the  joints  of 
old  walls  or  ruins,  and  always  thrive  belt  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  either  in  pots  or 
the  full  ground,  they  rarely  thrive,  though  they  may  be 
kept  alive  for  fome  years.  They  arc  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  grow  in  England.  There  is  an  old  plant  growing 
out  of  a  wall  in  the  gardens  at  Cambden  Houfe,  near  Kenfing- 
ton,  which  has  refilled  the  cold  for  many  years,  and  annu¬ 
ally  produces  many  flowers,  but  the  young  fhoots  of  it  are 
generally  killed  to  the  flump  every  winter. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  are  annually  brought  from  Italy, 
by  the  perfons  who  import  Orange  trees,  fome  of  which  have 
been  planted  in  walls,  where  they  have  lived  a  few  years,  but 
have  not  continued  long. 

The  third  fort  I  received  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain, 
near  which  place  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody 
Hem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
lateral  branches,  covered  with  a  ruffet  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  Angle,  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  laft  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  was  alfo  fentmefrom  Carthagena. This  grows 
with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk  near  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  lateral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  white 
bark,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  withlargeoblongftifFleaves,of 
athickerconflflencethan  thofeofthecommonLaurel,of afplerj- 
did  green ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
which  are  large,  and  the  fummits  of  the  fiamina  are  purple. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  fame  country.  This 
rifes  with  a  trunk  about  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  long  flender  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  but 
longer,  and  deeply  ribbed  on  their  under  fide.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  terminate  the 
branches,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
large,  white,  and  are  fuccecded  by  pods  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  are 
filled  with  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
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The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  America.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  {talk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
fending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
ftiff  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  (hort  red  foot- 
ftalks  ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  are  produced  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  long,  {lender,  and  branch 
out  into  many  fmaller,  each  of  which*fuftains  a  fmall  white 
flower,  whichis  fucceeded  by  an  oval  pod  containing  many 
fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  {hrubby  Item,  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  ftrong  lateral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  confluence  than  thofe  of 
the  Bay  tree  ;  at  the  foot-flalk  of  each  leaf  comes  out  a 
Angle  flower,  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fmall,  and  Hand  upon  fliort  foot-flalks;  the  fum- 
mits  of  thefe  flowers  are  of  a  purplilli  colour,  but  the  fta- 
tnina  are  white. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk,  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  {lender  horizontal 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  covered  with  a  reddifh 
bark  ;  the  joints  of  thefe  branches  are  far  diftant ;  at  each 
of  thefe  come  out  feveral  leaves  in  clufters,  without  order, 
{landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftaiks,  fmooth  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  have  many  tranfverie  ribs  on  their  under  fide, 
which  are  prominent. 

The  ninth  fort  1  received  from  Carthagena ,  where  it  grows 
naturally  ;  this  hath  many  {hrubby  ftalks  arifing*  from  the 
root,  which  fend  out  many  lateral  branches  on  every  fide, 
clofely  garniflied  with  large  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  {landing 
upon  very  long  foot-flalks;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clu- 
flers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  very  iflort  foot-flalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  with  yellowiib  ltamina,  and  a  very  long 
ftyle,  which  is  incurved,  terminated  by  an  oblong  germen, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  fruit. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  {lender  {hrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches, 
garnifhed  with  very  long  nervous  fpear-lhaped  leaves.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  three  {landing 
upon  each  foot-flalk  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit. 

Thefe  laft  eight  forts  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
mull  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  In  about  two  months  the 
plants  will  appear,  provided  the  feeds  are  good,  then  they 
'muft  have  but  little  wet,  and  a  good  {hare  of  air  in  warm 
weather;  when  they  are  large  enough  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  bed  again,  obferving  to  {hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  {hould  have  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
ef  the  feafon.  In  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  baik  bed,  where  they  Ihould 
conflantly  remain,  and  will  require  the  fame  treatment  as 
other  tender  exotick  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  require  but  little  water,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  winter,  for  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  are 
very  fubjedt  to  rot  with  wet. 

BEAN  CAPER.  See  Zygophyllum. 

CAPRARIA.  Lin. Gen.  PI.  686.  Sweet  Weed. 

The  CharaRers  are, 

7 be  flower  is  bell-fkaped,  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  equal  parts  ;  it  hath  four  flamina,  which  are  itiferted  in 
the  hafe  of  the  petal ,  and  but  little  more  than  half  fo  long,  two 
of  the  wider  being  fhorter  than  the  other.  It  hath  a  conical 
germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  conical  capfule ,  com- 
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prefect  at  the  point,  having  two  cells,  divided  by  a  partition  fill¬ 
ed  with  roundtfh  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Capraria  foliis  alternis  corollis  quinquefdis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
320.  Capraria  with  alternate  leaves,  and  the  petal  divided 
into  five  parts. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America , 
where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  plantations  ;  it 
rifes  with  an  angular  green  ftalk,  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  fending  out  branches  at  every  joint,  which  fometimes 
come  out  by  pairs  oppofite,  but  generally  there  are  three  at 
a  joint  Handing  round  the  ftalk  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  placed 
round  the  branches  by  threes  ;  thefe  ftand  upon  fhort  foot- 
flalks,  are  oval,  hairy,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  com¬ 
ing  out  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  foot- ftalk  fuflaining 
three  flowers  ;  they  are  white,  and  fucceeded  by  conical  cap- 
fules,  compreffed  at  the  top,  opening  in  two  parts,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety ;  but  as  it  hath  no  great  beauty,  it  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  other  gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot- bed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  the  plants  muft  be 
brought  forward  by  planting  them  upon  a  fecond  hot- bed  ; 
and  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June  they  mav  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  warm  b  rder,  and  may  then  be”  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  will  perfedt  their  feeds 
in  autumn. 

CAPRIFOLIUM.  See  Periclymenum. 

CAPSICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  225.  Guinea  Pepper. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  hath  but  one  petal,  which  is  wheel-fhaped  ;  it  hath 
five  fmall fiamina.  It  hath  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  [oft  fruit ,  or  capfule ,  of  an  in  determinate  figure ,  having 
two  or  more  cells,  divided  by  intermediate  partitions,  to  which 
adhere  many  compreffed  kidney  Jhaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo ,  fruRu  oblongo  propendente. 
Capficurn  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  an  oblong  fruit 
hanging  downward. 

2.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo,  fruRu  cordiformi.  Capficurn 
with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  a  heart-fhaped  fruit. 

3.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo,  fruRu  maximo  angulofo  obtufo. 
Capficurn  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  a  large  angular 
obtufe  fruit,  commonly  called  Bell  Pepper. 

4.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo,  fruRu  cordiformi  angulofo. 
Capficurn  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  an  angular  heart- 
fhaped  fruit. 

5.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo,  fruRu  ret  undo  glalro.  Capfi- 
cum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  a  round  Brooch  fruit. 

6.  Capsicum  caule  herhaceo,  fruRu  evato.  Capficurn  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  an  oval  fruit. 

7.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo foliis  llneari -lanceolatis ,  fruRu 
pyramidali  ereRo  luteo.  Capficurn  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  nar¬ 
row  'fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  yellow  pyramidal  fruit  growing 
upright. 

8.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo  fruRu  conico  ereRo  rubro.  Cap- 
ficum  with  a  {hrubby  ftalk,  and  a  conical  red  fruit  growing 
eredf,  commonly  called  Hen  Pepper. 

9 .  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo,  fruRu  parvo  pyramidali  ereRo. 
Capficurn  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  a  fmall  pyramidal  fruit 
growing  eredf,  commonly  called  Barberry  Pepper. 

10.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo,  fruRu  parvo  ovato  ereRo. 
Capficurn  with  a  {hrubby  ftalk,  and  a  fmall  oval  fruit  growing 
eredt,  commonly  called  Bird  Pepper. 

The  firft  is  the  common  long  poded  Capficurn,  which  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  Of  this  there  is 
one  with  red,  and  another  with  yellow  fruit,  which  only 
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differ  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  which  difference  is  per¬ 
manent. 

The  Varieties  of  yellow  Capffcum  are, 

Capjicum fruSlu furretlo  oblongo.  fourn.  Capffcum  with  ob¬ 
long  fruit  growing  eredl. 

Capjicum  fruftu  bifido.  fount.  Capffcum  with  a  divided 
fruit. 

Capjicum  ftliquis  furrettis  &  oblongis  brevibus.  fount.  Cap¬ 
ffcum.  with  oblong  and  Ihort  pods  growing  eredt. 

Capjicum  fruElu  tereti  fpithameo.  fount.  Capffcum  with  a 
taper  fruit  a  fpan  long. 

Of  thcfe  different  forms  I  have  had  both  the  red  and  yel  ¬ 
low,  but  neither  of  them  have  changed  their  colours,  though 
they  have  frequently  varied  in  their  (hape. 

The  fecond  fort  with  heart-fhaped  fruit  is  undoubtedly  a 
different  fpecies  from  the  firft,  and  never  alters  toward  it, 
though  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  this,  which  fprout  from 
feeds.  Of  this  there  are  red  and  yellow  fruit,  which  do  not 
alter  in  colour,  though  they  produce  the  following  varieties : 

Capjicum  Jiliqua  propendente  rotunda  &  cordijormi.  fourn. 
Capffcum  with  round,  heart- fhaped,  hanging  pods. 

Capjicum  filiqua  latiore  &  rotundiore.  fount.  Capffcum  with 
a  larger  and  rounder  pod. 

Capjicum  rotunda  maxi  mo.  fourn.  Capffcum  with  the  larged 
round  fruit. 

Capjicum  Jiliquis  furreftis  cordiformibus.  fourn.  Capffcum 
with  upright  heart-fhaped  pods. 

Capjicum  Jiliquis  furredHs  rotundis.  fourn.  Capffcum  with 
round  upright  pods. 

The  third  fort  I  have  cultivated  many  years,  and  have 
not  found  it  alter,  nor  have  1  feen  any  other  but  the  red 
fruit  of  this.  It  is  the  only  fort  which  is  proper  for  pick¬ 
ling  ;  the  fkin  of  the  fruit  being  flefhy  and  tender,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  other  forts  are  thin  and  tough.  The  pods  of 
this  fort  are  from  one  inch  and  an  half,  to  two  inches  long, 
are  very  large,  fwelling,  and  wrinkled  ;  flatted  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  angular,  and  fometimes  dand  eredl,  at  others 
grow  downward.  When  the  fruit  of  this  are  defigned  for 
pickling,  they  ihould  be  gathered  before  they  arrive  to  their 
full  fize,  while  their  rind  is  tender;  then  they  mud  be  flit 
down  on  one  fide  to  get  out  the  feeds,  after  which,  they 
fliould  be  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  fait  and  water ;  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  this  and  drained,  boiling  vinegar  mud 
be  poured  on  them,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  cover  them, 
and  clofely  dopped  down  for  two  months;  then  they  fhould 
be  boiled  in  the  vinegar  to  make  them  green  ;  but  they  want 
no  addition  of  any  fort  of  fpice,  and  are  the  wholefomed 
and  bed  pickle  in  the  world.' 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  a  didind  fpecies  from  all  the  other  : 
this  hath  broad  wrinkled  leaves,  the  fruit  is  alio  furrowed 
and  wrinkled,  generally  growing  upright,  and  of  a  beautiful 
fcarlet  colour :  fome  of  the  fruit  will  have  their  tops  compref- 
fed  like  a  bonnet,  from  whence  it  had  the  name. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spauijh  Wejl  Indies  : 
this  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  other  forts,  but  fpreads 
near  the  oround.  The  leaves  come  out  in  cluders,  which 
are  of  a  ffiining  green,  and  dand  on  long  fooc-dalks.  The 
fruit  is  round,  fmooth,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  the  fize  of  a 
common  Cherry. 

The  fixth  fort  I  received  from  Barbadces:  this  is  like  the 
common  in  its  dalk  and  leaves,  but  the  fruit  is  oval,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  French  Olive. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  annual  with  us,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  their  native  countries,  for  their  dalks  decay  foon  after 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud 
be  Town  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants 
have  fix  leaves,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot¬ 
bed,  at  four  or  five  inches  didance,  (hading  them  in  the  day 
time  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which, 
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they  mud  have  a  large  ffiare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  Toward  the 
end  of  May,  the  plants  mud  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear 
the  open  air,  and  in  June  they  fnould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
preferving  as  much  earth  about  their  roots  as  poffiole,  and 
planted  into  borders  of  rich  earth,  obferving  to  water  them 
well,  as  alfo  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  time,  they  will  require  no  other  management,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  :n  very  dry  feafons,  to  re- 
frefh  them  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  water.  Thefe  di¬ 
rections  are  for  the  culture  of  the  common  forts  of  Capffcum, 
which  are  generally  planted  by  way  of  ornament.  But  the 
plants  of  the  third  fort,  which  are  propagated  for  pickling, 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  about  a  foot  and  an  half  afunder,  and  (haded  till  they 
have  taken  root,  and  afterward  duly  watered  in  dry  weather; 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to 
be  more  fruitful,  as  alfo  enlarge  the  fize  of  the  fruit.  By 
this  management,  there  may  be  three  or  four  crops  of  fruit 
for  pickling  obtained  the  fame  year,  provided  the  feafon 
proves  not  too  cold. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  being  tender,  the  plants 
fhould  be  put  into  pots,  and  placed  in  an  old  hot-bed  under 
a  deep  frame,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow ;  or  if 
they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  the  plants  (hould  be 
each  covered  with  a  bell  glafs,  to  fereen  them  from  cold. 
Thefe  glaffes  may  be  fet  off  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and 
placed  over  them  in  the  evening  again  ;  and  at  fuch  times  as 
the  weather  is  not  favourable,  the  glaffes  Ihould  be  raifed  on 
the  contrary  fide  to  the  wind,  to  admit  the  freffi  air.  With 
this  care,  the  fruit  of  thefe  forts  will  ripen  in  England,  which 
without  it  rarely  come  to  maturity,  but  in  very  warm  feafons. 

The  four  laft  forts  have  perennial  (hrubby  (talks,  which 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  other, 
therefore  when  the  plants  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
hot-bed,  as  was  diredled  fo'r  the  common  forts,  they  (hould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a  deep  frame,  where  they  mav 
have  room  to  advance  ;  iri  warm  weather,  they  Ihould  have 
a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  but  muff  be  covered 
with  glaffes  every  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  and  frequently 
watered.  With  this  management,  they  will  produce  plenty 
of  fruit  in  autumn,  which  ripen  in  winter;  but  they  muff  be 
r^.DQ'^ed  into  the  (love,  on  the  firft  approach  of  froft,  and 
placed  where  they  may  have  a  temperate  warmth,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater  heat;  and  the  fruit 
will  continue  in  beauty  mod  part  of  winter,  making  a  pretty 
appearance  in  the  (love,  during  that  feafon. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  I  received  from  Egypt :  the 
leaves  of  this  are  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort 
I  have  yet  feen  ;  the  pods  always  grow  eredl,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  plenty,  fo  that  the  plants  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  for  three  months  in  the  winter. 

The  eighth  fort  I  received  from  Antigua,  by  the  title  of 
Hen  Pepper.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  llalk  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top:,  the 
fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  (haped  in  form  of  anobtufe 
cone,  and  of  a  bright  red,  growing  eredt. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  about  the  fame  height  as  the  eighth, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the  fruit :  thofe  of 
this  fort  being  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Barberry,  and  nearly 
of  the  fame  (hape.  This  1  have  long  cultivated,  and  have 
not  obferved  it  to  alter. 

The  tenth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Bird 
Pepper  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  (talk  four  or 
five  feet  high :  the  leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green :  the  fruit 
’  grows  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  (landing  eredt :  thefe 
are  final],  oval,  and  of  a  bright  red  ;  they 'are  much  more 
fharp  and  biting  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  From  the  fruit 
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of  this  fort,  is  made  the  Cay  an  butter  or  what  the  inhabitants 
of  America  call  Pepper  pots,  which  they  efteem  as  the  beft  of 
all  the  fpices. 

CARACALLA.  See  Phafeolus. 

CARAGANA.  See  Robinia. 

CARD  AMIN  DUM.  See  Tropaeolum. 

CARDAMINE.  Liu.  Sp.  Plant.  72 7.  In  Englifh,  Ladies- 
frnock. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  flower  hath  Jour  oblong  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  it 
hath  fix  flamina,four  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  empalement ; 
the  other  two,  which  are  oppofite,  are  much  longer.  It  hath  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  gcrmen ,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  long  comprefed  cylin¬ 
drical  pod,  with  two  cells,  openingin  two  valves,  which  twifl fpi- 
rally,  and  cafl  out  the  feeds  when  ripe ,  by  their  elafiicity. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardamine  foliis  pinna/ is,  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotun- 
dis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  656.  Meadow  Ladies- 
fmock  with  a  large  purplifh  flower. 

2.  Cardamine  foliis  pinna/ is,  foliolis  incifls,  floribus  exi- 
guis,  caule  ercClo  ramcfo.  Annual  impatient  Crefs,  with  a  very 
fin  all  flower. 

3.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis, floribus  tetrandis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
336.  Ladies-frnock,  or  impatient  Crefs  with  winged  leaves, 
and  flowers  with  four  {lamina, 

4.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis, 
caulinis  angulatis .  Impatient  Crefs  with  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lower  fmall  leaves  are  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  the  flalks  an¬ 
gular. 

e .  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  palmatis  ecqualibus  pe- 
tiolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  345.  Sicilian  impatient  Crefs  with  Fumi¬ 
tory  leaves. 

6.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  fubrotundis  angulofls. 
Hall.  Hclv.  558.  Greater  bitter  Water  Crefs. 

7.  Cardamine  foliis  ternatis  obtufis,  caule fubnudo.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  654.  Alpine  three-leaved  Crefs. 

8.  Cardamine  foliis  Jimplicibus  ovatis  integerrimis  petiolis 
longis.  FI  or.  Lap.  zc6.  Smaller  Alpine  Crefs  with  a  Daify 
leaf. 

9.  Cardamine  foliis  Jimplicibus  oblongis  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi.  634.  Reck  Crefs. 

10.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  qitinis  incifls.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  655.  Smooth  impatient  Crefs,  with  a  Celandine 
leaf. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows,  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  it  is  called  Cuckovv-flower,  and  Ladies- 
frnock.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties,  viz.  the  Angle 
with  purple  and  white  flowers,  which  are  frequently  inter¬ 
mixed  in  the  meadows,  and  the  double  flower  of  both  co¬ 
lours.  The-' Angle  forts  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens; 
but  as  the  firll  fort  ifands  in  the  liil  of  medicinal  plants,  fo 
I  have  enumerated  it.  The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
been  gathered  in  the  fpring,  by  fome  perfons,  and  put  into 
fallets  inilead  of  Crefs :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antifeor- 
burick. 

The  two  varieties  with  double  flowers,  were  accidentally 
found  growing  in  the  meadows,  and  were  tranfplantea  into 
gardens,  where  they  have  been  propagated.  Thefe  deferve 
a  place  in  fhady  moifl  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where 
they  will  thrive,  and  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their 
continuance  in  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots ;  the  bell  time  for  this  is  the  autumn,  at  which 
time  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted.  They  delight  in  a  foft 
loamy  foil,  net  too  llifF,  and  mufl:  have  a  fhady  Atuation. 

%  The  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  forts  grow  naturally  on 
the  'Alps,  and  other  mountainous  places.  Thefe  are  low  per¬ 
ennial  plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots  in  the  autumn,  and  require  a  flrong  foil  and  fhady 
Atuation  :  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which fhould 
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be  Town  in  the  autumn,  on  a  fhady  border,  where  they  will 
come  up  loon  after,  and  are  never  hurt  by  frolt. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  low  biennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and 
in  ditches,  in  moil  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  admitted  in¬ 
to  gardens. 

The  other  forts  are  low  annual  plants,  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  Thefe  have  the  title  of  Im¬ 
patient  Crefs,  from  the  elallicity  of  their  pods,  which,  if 
touched  when  they  are  ripe,  fpring  open,  and  call  out  their 
feeds  with  violence,  to  a  conflderable  diflance.  Thefe  forts 
when  young,  are  by  the  country  people  eaten  in  fallets,  and 
have  the  flavour  of  the  common  Crefs,  but  milder. 

CARDIACA.  Tourn.  Infl.R.H.  186.  Motherwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  of  one  leaf,  with  a  narrow  tube 
fpreading  at  the  brim ;  it  hath  four  flamina  faflened  to  the  upper 
lip,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other.  It  hath four  germcn, 
which  afterward  becomes  four  naked  oblong  feeds,  inclofed  in  the 
empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardiaca  foliis  radicalibus  auinquelobatis,  caulinis  tri- 
lobis  acutis.  Common  Motherwort. 

2.  Cardiaca  foliis  triparti  to  multificiis  linearibus  obtujiufcu - 
lis.  Motherwort  with  leaves  divided  into  three  parts,  which 
terminate  with  many  very  narrow  blunt  fegments. 

3.  Cardiaca  foliis  triparti tis  laciniatis,  calycibus  villofls . 
Motherwort  with  leaves  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are 
cut  on  their  edges,  and  hairy  empalements. 

The  firit  fort  is  the  common  Motherwort  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks,  and 
in  lanes,  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  large,  and  divided  into 
five  lobes ;  the  flalks  arc  fquare,  and  rife  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  garniflied  with  two  leaves  ilanding  oppofite  at 
each  joint  upon  long  foot-ftalks;  thefe  are  divided  into 
three  lobes,  which  end  in  long  acute  points.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  every  joint  in  whorls,  juil  above  the  leaves, 
furrounding  the  flalk,  included  in  prickly  empalements  j 
when  thefe  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  empalement.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  they  will  fill  the  ground  near  them  with  young 
plants. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Peterjburgh , 
by  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who  received  them  from  Siberia. 
This  plant  hath  the  appearance  of  the  firfl  fort,  and  the  flalks 
grow  about  the  fame  height,  but  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut 
into  three  parts,  which  are  again  divided  toward  their  ex¬ 
tremity  into  many  narrow  blunt  fegments. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Jflria.  This 
hath  a  weaker  flalk  than  either  of  the  former,  butrifes  near 
the  fame  height.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  divided  into- 
five  acute  parts,  and  thofe  upon  the  flalks  into  three,  which 
are  deeply  jagged.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  hairy, 
but  the  flower  is  like  that  of  the  common  Motherwort. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  preferveti  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other  places ; 
they  rife  ealily  from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of 
common  earth,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  then* 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  elofe. 

CARDINALS  FLOWER.  See  Rapuntium. 

CARDIOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  447.  Heart  Pea. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  hath  Jour  obtufe  petals,  which  are  alternately  lar - 
ger,  and  a  fmall  four-leaved  nedarium  encompajfng  the  germen , 
with  eight  flamina ,  three  and  three  flan  ding  oppofite,  the  other 
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two  on  each  f.de.  The  germen  is  three-cornered,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundijh  j  wo  Hen  capfule  with  three  lobes ,  divided 
into  three  cells ,  opening  at  the  top,  each  having  one  or  two  glo¬ 
bular  feeds ,  marked  with  a  heart. 

The  Species  are, 

Cardiospermum  fell  is  ternato-ternatis  acuminntis  in- 
eifs,  petiolis  longijfimis.  Heart  Pea  with  a  fmaller  leaf  and 
fruit,  called  in  America  Wild  Paid ey. 

2.  Cardiospermum  foliis  quinato-ternatis  acuminatis  in- 
cifts  glabris.  Heart  Pea  with  a  larger  leaf  and  fruit. 

3 .  Cardiospermum  villofum  folds  quinato-ternatis,  incifs 
obtufis,  petiolis  brevibus.  Hairy  Heart  Seed  with  leaves  di¬ 
vided  by  fives,  and  thofe  divided  again  into  three  parts, 
which  are  bluntly  cut,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  fender  channelled  climbino-  ftalk, 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks, 
coming  out  oppofite  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lfalk  ;  but  up¬ 
ward  the  leaves  come  out  on  one  fide,  and  the  foot  italk  of 
the  flower  on  the  other,  oppofite.  The  foot- ftalk  of  the 
flowers  are  long,  naked,  and  toward  the  top,  divided  into 
three  fhort  ones,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower.  Immedi¬ 
ately  under  thefe  divifions,  come  out  a  tendril,  or  clafper, 
like  thofe  of  the  Vine,  but  fmaller;  thefe  fallen  themfelves 
to  whatever  grows  near  them,  and  thereby  are  fupported. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  fmall 
concave  petals,  two  of  which  ftanding  oppofite,  are  larger 
than  the  other  ;  when  thefe  fall  away,  the  germen  becomes 
a  large  inflated  b’adder,  having  three  lobes,  in  each  of  which 
is  contained  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  feeds,  which  are 
round,  hard,  and  the  fize  of  fmall  Peas,  each  being  marked 
with  a  black  fpot  in  ihape  of  a  heart. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firftin  having  taller  ftalks, 
the  leaves  being  firll  divided  into  five,  and  again  into  three 
parts.  The  foot  ftalks  are  fhorter,  and  the  feeds  and  bladders 
in  which  they  are  contained  are  much  larger,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  fmoother,  in  other  refpedls  they  agree. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftronger  llalks  than  either  of  the  form¬ 
er  ;  the  leaves  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  each 
five  parts,  which  are  again  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes, 
which  are  bluntly  indented  on  their  edges,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  yellowifh  hairy  down. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  U’here  they 
climb  upon  whatever  ihrubs  are  near  them,  and  there  they 
rife,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  in  England  they 
feldom  are  above  half  fo  high  ;  they  fend  out  many  fide 
branches,  which  fpread  to  a  coaftderable  diltance  every 
,  way. 

They  are  annual,  and  perifh  foon  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  feeds,  and  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  they 
will  not  thrive  in  England  in  the  open  air.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  then  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  carefully  fhaded  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weak  :  then  they  may  be  removed  in¬ 
to  a  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow  and  be 
fcreened  from  the  cold  of  the  nights,  but  in  warm  weather 
they  will  require  a  large  fhare  of  air ;  with  this  management 
they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

CARDUUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  832.  Thiftle. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  fovser,  tnade  up  of  many  hermaphrodite fo- 
rets  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  Jcaly 
empalement ;  the fiords  arc  funnel fhaped,  and  of  one  leaf ;  each 
of  thefe  forets  have  fve  fhort  hairy  ftamina.  In  the  center  is 
Etuated  an  ova! germen,  crowned  with  down ,  which  afterward 
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becomes  an  oblong  four- cornered  feed,  crowned  with  down ,  and 
inclofed  by  the  prickly  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carduus  foliis  integris  full  us  tamentofis,  fpinis  ramofs 
lateralibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  133.  Low  prickly  Thiftle  with  leaves 
like  the  Eternal  flower. 

2.  Carduus  foliis  feffllibus  bifar't  am  pinnatifdis  laciniis  at¬ 
tends  ere  tits,  calycibus  globof.s  villofs.  tiort.  Upfal.  249.  Woolly- 
headed  Thiftle,  ca'led  by  fome  Friars  Cowl. 

3.  Carduus  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  ciliatis  decurrentibus, 
fpinis  marginalibus  duplicibus.  Greater  Fifh  Thiftle. 

4.  Carduus  fquamis  calycinis margine  apieeque Jpinofs.  Hort . 
Cliff.  393.  Our  Ladies  Thiftle,  or  Milk  Thiftle. 

5.  Carduus  folds  lanceolatis  decurrentibus  denticulis  iner- 
mibus,  calyce  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Englifo  foft  or  gentle 
Thiftle. 

6.  Carduus  foliis  lanceolatis  Jeff libus  integerrimis  margine 
fpinis  t ernatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  393.  The  fuppofed  true  Fifh  Tin¬ 
kle  of  Theophrafus. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  more  than  are  here 
enumerated  ;  fome  of  which  are  very  troublefome  weeds  in 
the  gardens  and  fields,  therefore  are  better  to  be  kept  out  of 
both  ;  fo  I  thought  it  needlefs  to  mention  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  a  channelled  ftalk  about  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches  toward  the  top,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  like  thofe  of  Auf.rian  Ptar- 
mica,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  above,  but  white  on  their 
under  fide  ;  juft  below  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf,  come  out 
feveral  unequal  yellow  fpines ;  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  are  produced  ;  thefe  have  very  prickly  empale- 
ments,  under  which  are  placed  two  long  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  purple,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Thiftle, 
but  are  fmaller;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  feeds, 
which  have  a  long  woolly  down  fitting  on  their  top.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  The  only 
care  they  will  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  fends 
out  many  long  leaves  near  the  ground,  placed  by  pairs,  and 
are  joined  to  a  winged  border  running  on  each  fide  the  mid¬ 
rib  the  whole  length ;  thefe  fegments  are  alternately  point¬ 
ing  upward,  armed  with  long  fnarp  fpines,  ftindirg  every 
way.  The  following  fpring,  there  arifes  from  the  c-enter  of 
the  plant  one  ftrong  channelled  ftalk,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
branching  every  way  toward  the  top  ;  each  branch  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fingle  head  of  purple  Hewers,  having  a  woolly 
empalement.  One  or  two  of  thefe  plants  may  be  allowed  a 
place  in  fome  abjeft  part  of  the  garden,  for  its  Angularity. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This 
rifes  near  three  feet  high,  branching  toward  the  top  ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  edges  are  fet  clofely  with 
fmall  hairs ;  at  every  indenture  of  the  leaves  there  comes  cut 
two  long  )  ellowilh  fpines;  at  the  end  of  the  branches  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  which  have 
woolly  oval  empalements,  clofely  armed  with  (lender  fpines. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  but  make  no  great  appearance.  This 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  i.i  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort.  It  is  called  Fifh  Thiftle,  from  the  refemblance 
which  the  fpines  have  to.  the  bones  of  fifh. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  very  common  on  the  fide  of  banks, 
and  in  wafte  land  in  many  parts  of  England ,  and  is  by  fome 
perfons  blanched  and  drefied,  as  a  curious  difh.  This  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  fhould  be  fown  very  thin,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  fo  as  to  be  well  dillinguifned,  the 
ground  fhould  be  hoed,  to  cut  down  all  the  young  weeds, 
and  the  plants  left  about  two  feet  and  an  half  diltance ;  in 
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the  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  plants  fhould  be  tied  up,  and  the 
earth  drawn  up  clofe  to  blanch  them  ;  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  whitened,  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  by  fome  culti- 
vated  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  has  been  fuppoled  a  remedy 
for  fome  fort  of  madnefs.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Fifh  Thiflle  of 
Pheophraflus .  This  is  a  b:ennial  plant,  which  riles  with  an  up¬ 
right  {talk  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  is  garnifhed  with  long  fpear- 
iliaped  leaves,  armed  with  triple  (pines  at  every  indenture  : 
on  the  fide  of  the  Halles  the  flowers  come  out  in  clutters, 
which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth, 
oval,  black  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  as  the  fecond  fort,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border,  othei  wife  the  plants  will 
not  live  through  the  winter. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  See  Cnicus. 

CARDUUS  FULLONUM.  See  D  pfacus. 

CARICA.  Lin.  Gen  Plant,  icoo.  Papaw. 

The  CharaSers  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  f cavers  of  the  male 
are  funnel  f ha pea,  and  of  one  leaf,  having  a  long  J lender  tube, 
which  expands  at  the  top ,  where  it  i.s  divided  into  five  narrow 
obtufe  parts  ;  it  hath  ten  flamina ,  five  of  which  arc  alternately 
longer  than  the  ether.  7  he  female  flowers  have  a  /mail  permanent 
empalement ,  indented  in  J.l  t  parts ,  with  five  long  Jpear -fhaped 
petals',  the  oval  germen  ay  toward  becomes  a  large  oblong  ficfhy  \ 
fruit,  having  five  longitudinal  cells,  which  are  full  of fmall  oval 
furrowed  feeds,  inclojcd  in  a  glutinous  pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Carica  foliorum  lolis f nuat is .  Hort.  Cliff.  461.  Papaw 
with  the  fruit  fhaped  like  the  Squall; . 

2  CARICA  foliorum  lolls  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  461 .  Papaw 
with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  firtt  fort,  which  differ  in 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  their  fruit.  Plumier  mentions  three  of 
the  female  or  fruitful  Papaw,  befide  the  male,  one  of  which 
he  titles  Melon  fhaped,  and  the  other  fhaped  like  the  fruit 
of  the  Gourd  ;  and  1  have  feen  another  variety  in  England, 
with  a  large  fxncoth  pyramidal  fruit:  but- thefe  are  fupcrqfcd 
to  be  accidental  varieties,  which  arife  from  the  fame  fefcds. 

The  firtt  fort  rifes  with  a  thick,  fofr,  herbaceous  ttem,  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  tv/epty  feet,  which  is  naked  till 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top,  and  hath  marks  of  the 
veftiges  of  the  fallen  leaves  cn  the  ttem  ;  the  leaves  come 
out  on  every  fide  upon  very  long  foot-ttalks  ;  thofe  which 
are  frtuated  undermott  are  almott  horizontal,  but  thofe  on 
the  top  are  erect :  thefe  leaves  (in  full  grown  plants)  are 
very  large,  and  divided  into  many  parts  (or  lobes)  which 
are  deeply  finuated,  or  cut  into  irregular  divifions.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  is 
efteemed  good  for  the  ringworm  :  the  ttem  of  the  plant,  and 
alfo  the  foot-ttalks  of  the  leaves,  a;e  hollow  in  the  middle. 
The  floweis  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  from  between 
the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  which  have  foot- 
ttalks  near  two  feet  long,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  flowers 
Hand  in  Ioofe  clutters,  each  having  a  feparate  fhort  foot- 
ttalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  an  agreeable 
odour;  fometimes  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit,  about 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  Catherine  Pear.  The  flowers  of  the 
female  Papaw  alfo  come  out  between  the  leaves,  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ttalks,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ttem  ;  they  are  large,  and  bell-fhaped,  compof- 
ed  of  fix  petals,  and  are  commonly  yellow;  when  thefe  fall 
away,  the  germen  (wells  to  a  large  flefhy  fruit,  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  Melon*  which  are  of  different  forms;  fome  are  an- 
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gular,  and  comprefled  at  both  ends,  others  are  oval  or  glo¬ 
bular,  and  fome  pyramidal;  the  fruit  alfo  abounds  with  the 
fame  acrid  milky  juice  as  the  plants.  1  his  fruit,  when  ripe, 
is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Ifands  eaten  with  pepper 
and  fugar  as  Melons,  but  are  much  inferior  to  a  common 
Melon  in  flavour,  in  its  native  country  ;  but  thofe  which 
have  ripened  in  England  were  detefiable  ;  the  only  ufe  I 
have  known  made  of  this  fruit,  was,  when  they  were  about 
half  grown,  to  foak  them  in  fait  water,  to  get  out  the  milky 
juice,  and  pickle  them  for  Mangos,  for  which  they  have 
been  a  Rood  fubftitute. 

The  fecond  fort  was  found  growing  in  a  garden  at  Lima, 
by  Father  Feuillee,  and  was  the  only  plant  he  faw  of  thatlort 
in  his  travels.  This  differs  from  the  other,  in  having  a 
branching  ttalk,  the  lobes  or  divifions  of  the  leaves  being 
entire,  and  the  fruit  being  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  which  he  fays 
were  of  different  fizes  ;  that  which  he  defigned  was  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  three  and  an  half  thick,  yellow 
within  and  without,  and  of  a  fweet  flavour.  The  flower,  he 
fays,  was  of  a  Rofe  colour,  and  divided  into  five  parts. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  hot  countries  will  not  thrive 
in  England,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  which 
fhould  be  of  a  proper  height  to  contain  the  plants.  When 
they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize,  they  make  a  noble  appear¬ 
ance,  with  their  lirong  upright  Items,  which  are  garni  fired 
on  every  fide  near  the  top,  with  large  fhining  leaves,  fpread- 
ing  out  near  three  feet  all  round  the  ttem  :  the  flowers  of  the 
male  fort  come  out  in  clutters  on  every  fide  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  female  growing  round  the  ttalks,  between  the  leaves, 
being  fo  different  from  any  thing  of  Eur  opcan  production,  may 
intitle  them  to  the  care  of  the  curious. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  annually 
brought  in  plenty  from  the  JVefi  Indies.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
in  a  hot-bed,  early  in  the  fpring  :  when  the  plants  are  near 
two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fe¬ 
parate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  carefully  loading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  root  ;  after  which  they  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country  ;  but 
as  thefe  plants  have  fofc  herbaceous  ftalks,  and  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  fo  they  muff  not  have  much  water,  for  they 
are  frequently  killed  with  moifture.  When  thefe  plants  are 
fluffed  from  fmall  pots  into  larger,  care  mutt  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  for  whenever  their  roots 
are  left  bare,  they  rarely  furviveit. 

CARLIN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  836.  The  Carline  Thiftle. 

The  Char  aliens  are, 

It  hath  a  compound flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets  which  are  fruitful,  included  in  a  common  fwollen  fcaly  em¬ 
palement.  I  he  florets  are  funnel  Jhaped,  and  cut  into  five  parts 
at  the  brim ;  thefe  have  each  five  fhort  hairy  fiamina.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  a  floor t  germen  crowned  with  down,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  taper  feed,  crowned  with  a  branching 
plumofe  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Car  lin  a  caulc  mult  if  or  0  corymbofo,  fioribus  terminalibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  395.  Common  wild  Carline  Thiftle. 

2.  Carl  in  a  fioribus  fefjilibus,  lateralibus  paucifjimis .  Sanv. 
Meth.  293.  Small  wild  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle. 

3.  Carlin  A  caule  unifloro  fore  breviore.  Hort.  Cliff.  395. 
Low  Carline  Thiftle  with  a  large  white  flower. 

4.  Carlin  A  caule  trifloro  dichotomo  intermedia  feffili.  Sauv. 
Mcnfp.  203.  Fifh  Thiftle  with  a  reddilh  purple  fpreading 
flower. 

>  5.  Car  LIN  A  caule  m.ultifloro  fubdivi/o,  fioribus  feffllilus. 

Prod.  Leyd.  13^'.  Umbellated  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Jpulia. 

The  firtt  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fterile  ground,  in  mod 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  but  the 
others  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va- 
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riety.  They  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  lowing  of  their  feeds  in 
the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  for,  as  they  (end  forth  tap  roots,  they 
will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  mod  other  plants. 
When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  weeded ;  and,  as  they  grow  in  fize,  '  they  fhould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about  ten 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder.  The  fecond  year  moft  of  thefe 
plants  will  flower ;  but,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  dry,  they 
rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  England ;  and  mold  of  them  decay 
foon  after  they  have  flowered  ;  therefore  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  maintain  thefe  plants  in  this  country. 

CARNATION.  See  Dianthus. 

CARPJNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  952.  The  Hornbeam,  or 
Hard  beam. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  fetnale  /loaners,  grooving  ftparate  on  the  fame 
plant.  The  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  cylindrical  rope  or  kat- 
kin  ;  the  flowers  have  ten  fmallfamina.  The female  fiovsers  are 
difpofed  in  the  fame  form  ;  thefe  have  one  petal ,  which  it  Jhaped 
like  a  cup,  cut  into  fix  parts,  with  tvso  Jhort  germen.  The  kaikin 
afterward  groans  large ,  and  at  the  bafe  of  each  Jcale  is  lodged 
an  oval  angular  nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carp  in  us  fauamis  frobilorum  plain's.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  447. 
Common  Hornbeam. 

2.  C’arpinus  fquamis frobilorum  infiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  447. 
The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

3.  Carpi  nus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis  frobilis  brevi- 
bus.  Eaftern  Hornbeam,  with  a  fmaller  leaf  and  fhorter  fruit. 

4.  Carpinus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminat  is,  frobilis  longijf- 
mis.  Virginia  flowering  Hornbeam. 

The  frit  fort  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  is  rarely  fuffered  to  grow  as  a  timber  tree,  being  gene¬ 
rally  reduced  to  pollards  by  the  country  people  ;  yet  where 
the  young  trees  have  been  properly  treated,  they  have  grown 
to  a  large  fize.  Of  late  years,  this  has  been  only  confidered 
as  a  fhrub,  and  never  cultivated  but  for  under-wood  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  nurferies  to  form  hedges,  after  the  French 
tafle  ;  but  fince  thefe  fort  of  ornaments  have  been  almoft  ba- 
niflied  from  the  Englijh  gardens,  there  has  been  little  demand 
for  thefe  trees  in  the  nurferies. 

As  this  tree  will  thrive  upon  cold,  barren,  expofed  hills, 
and  in  fuch  fituations  where  few  other  forts  will  grow,  fo  it 
may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  by  the  proprietors  of 
fuch  lands.  But  where  thefe  are  propagated  for  timber,  they 
fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds,  upon  the  fame  .foil,  and  in  the 
fame  fituation,  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  Nor  fhould 
they  be  propagated  by  layers,  which  is  the  common  method 
where  they  are  intended  for  hedges  or  under-wood  ;  for  which 
thofe  fo  raifed  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  full  as  well  as  thofe 
raifed  from  feeds,  but  the  latter  mult  always  be  preferred 
for  timber  trees. 

The  feeds  of  this  tree  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following 
y  ear.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  kept  very  clean 
from  weeds,  and  treated  as  other  f'oreft  trees ;  in  two  years 
time  they  will  be  fk  to  tranfplant,  for  the  fooner  all  trees 
which  are  defigned  for  timber  are  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  and  the  Wood  will  be 
firmer  and  more  durable.  If  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds 
three  or  four  years,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  plants  will  have  obtained  fufficient  llrength  to 
keep  down  the  weeds. 

As  the  trees  advance  in  their  growth,  fo  they  muft  be 
fdunned,  which  lhould  be  &cne  with  caution,  cutting  aw3y 
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the  moft  unpromifing  plants  gradually,  fo  as  not  to  let  too 
much  cold  air  at  once  to  thofe  which  are  left,  efpecially  on 
the  borders  of  the  plantation. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  tough  and  flexible,  fo  might 
be  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes,  when  fuffered  to  grow 
to  a  proper  fize ;  but  as  they  have  been  generally  treated 
otherwife,  fo  the  principal  ufes  it  has  been  applied  to,  was 
for  turnery  ware,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  wood,  and  al- 
fo  for  making  mill  cogs,  heads  of  beetles,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
excellent  fuel. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  fheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter,  with 
the  Elm,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  It  is  laid  to  grow  plen¬ 
tifully  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  is  not  a  different  fort  from  this.  The  Hop 
Hornbeam  is  of  quicker  growth  than  the  common  fort,  but 
what  the  wood  of  that  will  be  I  do  not  know  ;  for  there  are 
but  few  of  the  trees  in  England  growing  upon  their  own 
roots,  moft  of  them  having  been  grafted  upon  the  common 
Hornbeam,  which  is  the  ufual  method  of  propagating  them 
in  the  nurferies;  but  the  trees  fo  raifed  are  of Ihort^dura- 
tion,  for  the  graft  generally  grows  much  fafter  than  the 
flock,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  there  is  a  great  dilpro portion 
in  their  fize ;  and  where  they  happen  to  Hand  expofed  to 
ftrong  winds,  the  graft  is  frequently  broken  from  the  flock, 
after  many  years  growth ;  for  which  reafon,  I  would  cau¬ 
tion  every  perfon  not  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  trees  which 
have  been  fo  propagated. 

The  Virginia  flowering  Hornbeam  is  lefs  common  than 
the  laft,  and  only  to  be  leen  in  curious  gardens  ;  it  is  equally 
hardy  as  the  other,  and  may  be  increased  by  layers. 

The  Eallern  Hornbeam  is  a  tree  of  humble  growth,  rarely 
rifing  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  this  country,  fhooting 
out  many  horizontal  irregular  branches,  fo  cannot  eaflly  be 
trained  up  to  a  ftem.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  fmaller 
tuan  thofe  of  the  common  Hornbeam,  and  the  branches  grow 
clofer  together  :  it  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs  than  almolt 
any  other  deciduous  tree.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  forts, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  rare  in  the  Englifb  nurferies. 

CARROTS.  See  Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  838.  Ballard  Saffron, 
or  Safflower. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  ccmpojed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  forets,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement.  The  fonts  are  funnel - 
Jhaped,  cut  into  five  equal  fegments  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  five 
Jhort  hairy  fiamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  Jhort  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  fugle,  oblong,  angular  feed,  inclofed 
in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carthamus  foliis  ovatis  integrisferrato  aculcatis.  Hort. 
CKff'  394-  Ballard  Saffron  of  the  lhops,  with  a  Saffron-co¬ 
loured  flower. 

2.  Carthamus  caulc  pilofo  fuperne  lanato,  foliis  inferioribus 
pinnatifdis,  fummis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Hort.  Vpjal  2tl 
Yellow  Diiiaff  Thiftle. 

3.  Carthamus  caule  glabro,  foliis  cauUnis  aculcatis,  pro- 
funde  dentatis,  femi amplexicaulibus,  catitulis  ovatis.  Cnicus  of 
Crete  with  a  leaf  and  appearance  of  DiftafF  Thiftle,  and  a 
whitilh  flower. 

4.  Carthamus  foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminato  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  133.  Blue  perennial  Cricus  of  Tangier. 

5.  Carthamus  foliis  caulinis  linearibus pinnatis  loncitudine 
planter.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  831.  Dwarf  Cnicus  of  mount  Lupus 
with  a  blue  flower. 

6.  Carthamus  caule  erefio  pilofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis, 
capite  maximo.  Rougher  blue  Cnicus. 

7.  Carthamus  foliis  enffbrmibus  finuafo- dentatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  136.  Stinking  Ihrubby  Cnicus  of  Spain. 

8.  Carthamus 
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8.  CaRTHAMVS  /blit's  lineari-lancedatis  /pints  marginalibus 
c iuplicibus ,  Jioribus  folitariis  tenr.inalibus.  The  leaft  ftalky  Spa¬ 
nish  Carline  Thiftle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  in  fome  of 
the  warm  parts  c i'  A/t  a.  It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ,  and  alio  in  ’he  Levant,  from  whence  great 
quantities  of  Safflower  are  annually  imported  to  England,  ffr 
dying  and  painting. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftiff  ligneous 
flalk,  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  three  feet  high,  dividing  up¬ 
ward  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  pointed  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  which  are  entire,  and  are  {light¬ 
ly  Hawed  on  their  edges,  each  tooth  being  terminated  by  a 
fhort  fpine.  The  flowers  grow  Angle  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch  :  the  heads  of  flowers  arc  large,  inclofed  in  a 
fcaly  empalement;  each  fcale  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  flat,  and 
formed  like  a  leaf  of  the  plant,  terminating  in  a  fharp  fpine. 
The  lower  part  of  tire  empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the 
feales  above  clofely  embrace  the  florets,  which  Hand  out 
near  an  inch  above  the  empalement;  thefe  are  of  a  fine 
Saffron  c  dour,  and  this  is  the  part  which  is  gathered  for 
the  ufes  above  mentioned.  If  the  feafon  proves  cold  and 
moil!  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  there  will  be  no  good 
feeds  produced  ;  lb  that  there  are  few  feafons,  wherein  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  come  to  perfeeftion  in  England. 

When  this  plant  is  propagated  for  ufe,  the  feeds  fhonld  be 
fown  in  drills,  drawn  at  two  feet  and  an  half  dillance  from 
each  other,  in  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  thinly,  for 
the  plants  muft  not  be  left  nearer  each  other,  than  a  foot  in 
the  rows ;  but  as  for*  e  of  the  feeds  will  fail,  fo  a  greater 
quantity  fhould  be  fown,  as  it  will  be  eafy  to  thin  the  plants, 
at  the  time  when  the  ground  is  hoed.  If  the  feeds  are  good, " 
the  plants  will  appear  in  lefs  than  a  month;  and  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground, 
to  deilroy  the  weeds,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  plants  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe  ;  but  at  this  time  they 
fhould  not  be  feparated  to  their  full  dillance,  left  fome  of 
them  fhould  afterward  fail  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  now  left  fix 
inches  afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  the  plants  to 
grow,  till  the  next  time  of  hoeing,  when  they  muft  be  thin¬ 
ned  to  the  dillance  they  are  to  remain  for  good  :  after  this 
they  fhould  have  a  third  hoeing,  which,  if  carefully  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy  the  weeds  and  make  the 
ground  clean,  fo  that  the  plants  will  require  no  farther  care 
till  they  come  to  flower;  when,  if  the  Safflower  is  intended 
for  ufe,  the  florets  fhould  be  cut  oft'  from  the  flowers  as  they 
come  to  perfeiftion  ;  but  this  mult  be  performed  when  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  they  ihouid  be  dried  in  a  kiln, 
with  a  moderate  fire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  true  Saffron, 
which  will  prepare  the  commodity  for  ufe. 

But  thofe  plants  which  are  defigned  for  feed,  the  flowers 
muft  not  be  gathered  ;  for  if  the  florets  are  cut  off,  it  will  ren¬ 
der  the  feeds  abortive,  though  they  may  fwell  and  grow  to 
their  ufual  fize,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced  ;  yet  when 
they  are  broken,  there  will  be  found  nothing  more  than  a 
fhell  without  any  kernel.  And  this  frequently  happens  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  feeds,  in  wet  cold  fenfor.s;  though  in  very 
wet  years  the  germen  will  rot,  and  never  come  fo  forward 
as  to  form  a  fhell. 

The  quantity  of  Safflower  which  is  annually  confumed  in 
England  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  a  very  confiderable  article 
in  trade,  theicfore  might  be  very  well  vvorchy  of  the  pub- 
lick  attention.  If  this  plant  was  introduced  to  Carolina,  it 
might  be  there  cultivated  to  as  great  advantage,  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  for  there  the  feeds  will  conftantly  ripen  ; 
and,  as  this  country  is  furnifhed  with  it  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  where  there  is  great  danger  of  our  navigation  being 
interrupted,  fo  it  fhould  excite  the  inhabitants  of  wx  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  to  make  trial  of  as  many  of  the  vegetables, 
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as  there  is  a  probability  of  fucceeding  there,  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  which  are  of  real  ufe  in  any  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  I  fent  to  Carolina 
in  the  year  1758,  which  have  fuccceded  there;  and  more 
feeds  may  be  eaflly  procured  from  the  American  iflands, 
and  in  one  feafon  may  be  multiplied  in  fo  great  quantity, 
as  to  furnifh  a  whole  province. 

The  good  quality  of  this  commodity  is  chiefly  in  the  co¬ 
lour,  which  fhould  be  of  a  bright  Saffron  colour,  and  here¬ 
in  that  which  is  cultivated  in  England  often  fails ;  for  if  there 
happens  much  rain,  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flow¬ 
er,  it  will  caufe  the  florets  to  change  to  a  dark  or  dirty  yel¬ 
low,  which  will  a!fo  befal  that  which  is  gathered  when  there 
is  any  moiflure  remaining  upon  it ;  therefore  great  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  gather  it  till  the  dew  is  quite  dried  off,  nor 
ihouid  it  be  prelled  together  till  it  has  been  dried  on  the 
kiln.  The  manner  of  doing  this  being  the  fame  as  for  the 
true  Saffron,  1  fhall  not  mention  it  here. 

This  plant  may  be  admitted  to  have  a  place  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  large  gardens,  where  it  will  add  to  the  variety,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  its  continuance  in  flower,  which  is  com  ¬ 
monly  two  months,  or  ten  weeks;  for  if  the  feed  be  fown 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  firll  flowers  will  appear  in  the 
middle  of  July  at  fartheft,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of 
flowers  on  the  fide  branches  till  the  end  of  September ,  or  in 
mild  warm  weather  till  the  middle  of  October. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  defigned 
to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ; 
therefore  three  or  four  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  each  patch, 
left  any  of  them  fhould  fail,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown 
fo  ftrong  as  to  be  aut  of  danger,  the  moft  promiflng  in  each 
patch  fhould  be  left,  and  the  others  pulled  up,  that  they  may 
not  draw  or  injure  thofe  which  are  to  ftand. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  where  the  women  ufe  the  ftalks  of  this 
plant  for  diftaffs,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Diftait 
Thiftle. 

The  third  fort  was  alfo  dil'covered  by  Tournef or t  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  This  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a 
fmooth  ftalk,  the  leaves  are  very  ffiff,  deeply  indented, 
fmooth,  and  are  armed  with  very  ftrong  fpines  ;  the  heads 
of  flowers  are  oval,  the  florets  white,  and  the  plant  grows 
near  four  feet  high.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may 
be  fown  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and 
flowers  about  the  fame  time. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  and  was  firit  brought  to  England  from  Tan¬ 
gier.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots.  The  belt 
time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  them,  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  ;  this  fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  iituation,  otherwife  the  plants  are  iiable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  fevere  winters. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  the  flalk  rifes 
about  fix  inches  high,  is  channelled,  hairy,  and  garnifhed 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  ending  in  feveral  fliarp  fpines. 
Each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  head  of  blue  flowers, 
having  a  leafy  empalement,  compofed  of  very  broad  feales, 
each  ending  in  a  (harp  fpine. 

This  fort  is  difficult  to  propagate  in  England,  for  the  roots 
do  not  put  out  offsets  like  the  former,  fo  is  only  to  be  raif- 
ed  from  feeds,  which  do  not  come  to  perfeiftion  here,  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry.  The  plants  Ihouid  have 
a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fltuation. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  withafingfe  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
which  is  of  a  purplifh  colour,  hairy,  and  channelled,  pretty 
clofely  garnifhed  with  broad  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fharply  fa  wed  on  their  edges,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  bai- 
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ry  down.  The  ftaik  is  terminated  by  a  (ingle  large  head  of 
blue  flowers,  having  afcaly  empaiement.  This  fort  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  which  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay.  It  fhould  have 
a  light  cry  foil,  in  which  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  win¬ 
ters,  and  continue  many  years. 

The  feventh  fort  I  received  from  Andalufa ,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
perennial  ftaik,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  branches ;  thefe  arc  garnifhed  with  pretty 
long  fwcrd-fhaped  leaves, which  are  indented,  and  armed  with 
fpines  on  their  edges  ;  they  embrace  the  flalks  with  their 
bafe.  The  branches  a"e  terminated  by  large,  fcaly,  prickly 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  which  come  out  in  July,  but  are 
never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country,  fo  can  only  be 
propagated  by  fide  fhoots,  flipped  from  the  branches  in  the 
fpring,  and  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  till  they  have  taken  root  ;  then  they  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  hardened,  and  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  when 
they  have  obtained  flrength,  they  may  be  feparated,  and 
fome  of  them  planted  in  a  warm  dry  border,  where  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  ;  but,  in  fe- 
vere  froft,  they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  therefore  a  plant 
or  two  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fheitercdin  the  winter  to 
preferve  the  fpecies. 

CARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  327.  Carui,  or  Caraway. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated flower,  compofed  of  feveral fmall  umbels, 
which  are  formed  as  rays  io  the  general  u?nbel,  neither  of  which 
have  any  involucrum  ;  the  flower  hath  five  heart -Jhaped  petals, 
and  five  hairy  flamina.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  channelled  fruit ,  dividing 
into  two  parts,  each  having  an  oblong  furrowed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carum  foli is  pinnatifidis  planis,  umbellulis  'vurqualibus 
confertis.  Meadow  Cumin,  or  Caraway  of  the  fhops. 

2.  Carum  foliis  capillaribus  multifidis,  umbillis  laxis.  Cara¬ 
way  with  capillary  multifid  leaves,  and  loofe  umbels. 

The  firft:  fort  is  the  common  Caraway,  whofe  feeds  are 
greatly  ufed,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  alfo  in  the  kitchen, 
&c.  This  grows  naturally  in  fome  rich  meadows  in  Lincoln- 
Jhire  and  Yorkjhire,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing  in  the 
paftures  near  London.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  for  ufe  in  Efiex, 
and  fome  other  counties. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes  from  feeds  one  year, 
flowers  the  next,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 
It  hath  a  taper  root  like  a  Parfnep,  but  much  fmaller,  which 
runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  hath  a  firong  aromatick 
tafte,  fending  out  many  fmall  fibres  ;  from  the  root  arifes 
one  or  two  fmooth,  iolid,  channelled  flalks,  about  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  having  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flalks  divide  upward  into  feveral  f  naller 
branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  or  eight  fmall  feparate  umbels,  fuftaining  Angle 
white  flowers,  with  heart-fha'ped  petals ;  the  flowers  of  thefe 
fmall  umbels  are  clofely  joined  together.  After  the  flowers 
are  decayed,  the  germen  becomes  an  oblong  channelled 
fruit,  compofed  of  two  oblong  channelled  feeds. 

The  belt  feafon  for  lowing  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  is  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  grow,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  plants 
which  rise  in  the  autumn,  generally  flower  the  following 
feafon,  fo  that  a  fu aimer’s  growth  is  hereby  faved. 

1  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  plant  rifes 
with  a  flronger  ftaik  than  the  former,  which  feldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  but  is  clofely  garnilhed 
with  fine  narrow  leaves,  like  thofe  of  Dill;  the  flalks  di¬ 
vide  upward  into  many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
loofe  umbels,  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long 
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furrowed  feeds,  having  the  fame  aromatick  flavour  as  the 
common  fort.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  See  Geum. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  594.  The  Clove 
Tree,  or  All-fpice. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  double  empaiement ;  the flower  is  of  otic  leaf,  cut  into 
four  obtufe  parts,  upon  which  the  germen  is  fituated ;  the  fruit 
hath  another  empaiement ,  which  is  fmall,  and  fightly  divided  in¬ 
to  four  parts,  which  are  permanent .  The  flower  hath  four  blunt 
petals  ;  it  has  many  flamina.  The  germen  is  f  u  ,ted  under  the  flow¬ 
er,  which  afterward  becomes,  a  Joft  berry  with  two  cells,  each 
containing  a  fingle  kidney-jbaped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Caryophyllus  foliis  ovato- lanceolalis  oppoftis,  flori- 
bus  terminalibus,  flaminibus  corolla,  longioribus.  The  Clove  tree 
with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  flow¬ 
ers  terminating  the  flalks,  whofe  flamina  are  longer  than 
the  petals. 

2.  Caryophyllus  foliis  lanceolalis  oppoftis,  for  Hus  race- 
mofis  terminalibus ,  &  axillaribus.  The  Pimento,  or  All-fpice. 

3.  Caryophyllus  foliis  lanceolalis  oppoftis,  foribus  ge- 
minatis  alaribus.  Brown.  Hif.  yam.  248.  Clove  tree  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  by 
pairs  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks. 

4 .  C  a  r  y  o  p  h  y  l  l  u  3  foliis  ovatis  oltifis  oppoftis,  foribus 
fparfis  alaribus.  Clove  tree  with  oval  blunt  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  thinly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches. 

5.  Caryophyllus  foliis  oblcngo- ovatis,  emarginatis,  ri- 
gidis,  glabris,  foribus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Clove  tree  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  fliff,  fmooth,  and  indented 
at  the  edges,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  terminating 
the  ftaik. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
hotteft  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  a 
common  Apple  tree ;  but  the  trunk  generally  divides  at 
about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  into  three  or  four 
large  limbs,  which  grow  eredl,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin 
fmooth  bark,  which  adheres  clofely  to  the  wood.  Thefe 
limbs  divide  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  form  a  fort 
of  conical  figure  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree, 
and  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  fmall,  white,  and  have  a  great  number  or  flamina,  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the  empaiement, 
divided  into  four  parts,  whichjpread  flat  on  the  top  of  the 
fruic,  in  which  form  they  are  brought  to  Europe ,  for  it  is  the 
young  fruit  beaten  from  the  trees  before  they  are  half  grown, 
which  are  the  Cloves  ufed  all  over  Europe. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  plants  of  this  kind  being  in  the 
gardens,  either  in  England  or  Holland,  but  I  chof'e  to  men¬ 
tion  it  here,  to  introduce  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  but  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  nSHh  fide  of  thatifland,  where  it  is  found  in 
great  plenty,  and  is  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 
The  unripe  fruit  dried,  being  the  All-fpice  fo  well  known 
in  Europe.  It  is  now  cultivated  with  care,  in  many  of  the 
plantations,  for  the  trees  will  thrive  upon  fhallow  rocky 
land,  which  is  unfit  for  the  Sugar  cane,  fo  that  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  arifes  to  the  planters,  from  thofe  lands  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  fmall  account  to  them. 

This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  with 
a  flrait  trunk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  upward  into  many  branches  which  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  both  in  form,  colour,  and  texture. 
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and  are  alfo  placed  oppofite;  when'  thefe  arc  bruired, 
or  broken,  they  have  a  very  fine  aromatick  odour,  like  that 
of  the  fruit.  The  branches  grow  very  regular,  fo  that  the 
trees  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves 
through  the  year,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  being  propagated 
for  ornament  and  fhade  about  the  habitations  of  the  planters. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  toward  their  ends  ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  they  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male  upon  diftindt  trees.  The  male  flowers  have  very  fmall 
petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  in  each,  which  are  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oval 
bifid  fummits  ;  the  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina,  but  an 
oval  germen,  fituated  below  the  flower,  fupporting  a  flender 
ftyle,  with  a  blunt  ftigma  at  the  top.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  berry,  including  two  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds. 

When  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  ufe,  they 
are  gathered,  or  beaten  down  from  the  trees,  a  little  before 
they  arrive  to  their  full  fize,  and  are  feparated  from  leaves, 
ftalks,  or  any  rubbifh  which  may  have  accidentally  mixed 
with  them  ;  then  the  fruit  is  expofed  every  day  to  the  fun, 
fpread  on  cloths,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  dry,  but  remov¬ 
ed  under  cover  every  evening  to  fereen  it  from  the  dews  ; 
when  the  fruit  is  perfe-dtly  dry,  it  is  packed  up  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  If  the  fruit  is  permitted  to  grow  to  maturity,  the 
pulp  which  furrounds  the  feeds  is  fo  full  of  moifture  and 
glutinous,  as  to  flick  to  the  fingers  of  thofe  who  bruife 
them,  therefore  are  unfit  for  thofe  ufes,  to  which  the  dried 
fruit  are  applied. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  the  natural 
place  of  its  growth  is  conveyed  and  fown  by  birds,  to  a 
great  diftance  ;  and,  it  is  very  probable,  the  feeds  pafling 
through  them,  are  rendered  fitter  for  vegetation,  than  thofe 
which  are  immediately  gathered  from  the  tree  ;  for  I  have 
received  great  quantities  of  the  berries,  which  were  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  and  frefh,  great  part  of  which  I  fowed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ways,  and  communicated  fome  of  them  to  feveral  other 
curious  perfons,  who  did  the  fame,  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fucceeded. 

The  plants  cannot  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  a  ftove  during  the  winter  feafon,  but  they  will 
thrive  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  ;  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and,  in  winter,  mull  have  but 
little  water ;  in  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare 
of  air,  and  in  July,  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation, 
but  upon  the  approach  of  cold  nights,  they  mult  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  ltove  again.  The  expofing  of  thefe  plants  to  the 
open  air,  for  one  month  only,  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
clean  their  leaves  from  infedls  or  filth,  which  they  are  fub- 
jedt  to  contradt,  by  remaining  long  in  the  ftove ;  but  if  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  very  wet  or  cold,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to 
trull  thefe  plants  long  abroad  ;  therefore  their  leaves  fhould 
be  now  and  then  walked  with  a  fponge  to  clean  them,  which 
will  not  only  render  them  more  lightly,  but  alfo  promote 
their  growth.  This  plant,  being  an  ever  green,  makes  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  ftove  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ;  and  their 
leaves  having  fuch  an  agreeable  fragrancy  when  rubbed,  ren¬ 
der  them  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  ftove,  as  any  other  exo¬ 
tick  plant  which  is  preferved  for  ornament. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  divided  trunk  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  are  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  are  covered  with  a  gray  bark :  the  leaves 
come  out  by  pairs,  which  are  lhorter  and  rounder  at 
their  points,  than  thofe  of  the  lafl  fpecies  ;  they  are  alfo 
fmoother,  and  of  a  firmer  texture.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  between  the  leaves,  upon 
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/lender  foot- ftalks,  about  an  inch  in  length,  two  generally 
arifing  from  the  fame  point :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
berries,  of  a  brighter  colour  than  thofe  of  the  former,  hav¬ 
ing  the  empalementon  their  crowns.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of 
this  fort  have  no  aromatick  flavour,  fo  are  not  of  ufe,  but 
the  characters  of  the  flower  and  fruit  are  the  fame  as  in 
the  other  .fort. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  fxomCarthagena\wNcwiSpain. 
This  rifes  with  many  irregular  items,  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  which  are  covered  with  an  Aih-colourcd 
bark,  and  divide  into  many  branches  upward  :  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  ftifF  oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fometimes 
four,  five,  or  fix  foot-lialks  arife  from  the  fame  point  ;  at 
other  times  they  come  out  Angle,  or  perhaps  by  pairs : 
thefe  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  which  are  round¬ 
er,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  contain  but  one  kidney-fhap-- 
ed  feed. 

This  fort  agrees  with  the  fecond  in  its  general  charac¬ 
ters,  but  not  in  the  virtues,  for  it  hath  none  of  the  aroma¬ 
tick  flavour  with  which  that  abounds  ;  but  as  it  retains  its 
leaves  through  the  year,  may  merit  a  place  ia  the  ftove, 
better  than  many  other  plants  which  are  preferved  by  the 
curious.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  fecond  fort,  and  the  plants  inufl  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda , 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet :  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark.  The 
branches  come  out  oppofite  ;  thefe  grow  eredt,  and  are  gar- 
ni/hed  with  very  fmooth  lucid  leaves,  which  are  placed 
by  pairs,  and  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  leaves 
vary  much  in  their  form,  fome  of  them  are  oval,  others  are 
oblong,  and  fome  are  indented  fo  deeply  at  their  ends,  as 
to  be  almofl  heart- fhaped.  Their  confidence  is  much  thicker 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  and  their  colour  is  a 
fplendent  green,  with  one  deep  midrib  running  through 
their  middle,  and  many  fmall  veins  going  from  thence 
tranfverfly  to  their  border.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  loofe  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which 
have  feveral  narrow  leaves  intermixed  with  the  bunches. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  berries  of  the  fame  fhape  with, 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  larger. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  other  fpecies,  and 
deferves  a  place  in  the  ftove  for  the  beauty  of  its  ever-green 
leaves,  which  being  of  a  thick  confidence,  and  of  a  ihining 
green  colour,  make  a  fine  appearance  at  all  feafons  of'  the 
year  ;  but  this  hath  no  aromatick  flavour  to  recommend  it, 
as  hath  the  fecond  fort,  for  which  reafon  it  is  feldom  nos 
ticed.  I  take  this  to  be  the  Bay  tree,  mentioned  by  Hughes 
in  the  hiftory  of  Barbadces,  which  he  deferibes  to  have  no 
flavour  j  for  I  have  feen  plants  of  this  fort  which  were 
brought  from  Barbadces,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  there. 

CASIA.  See  Ofyris. 

CASSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  FI.  461.  Wild  Senna. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  fionxer  hath  five  roundifb  concave  petals,  which  fpread 
open  ;  it  hath  ten  declining  Jiamina ,  three  of  the  lower  art  long, 
the  three  upper  are  Jhorier ;  the  fummits  of  the  three  lower  are 
large,  arched,  leaked,  and  Jeparated  at  their  points.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  ftuated  a  long  taper  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
long  pod,  divided  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  containing  one  or 
two  rowidijh  feeds,  fafened  to  the  fnargin  of  the  upper  valve. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejuga.tis ,  ovato-lanceolatis,  mc.rgir.e 
fcabris,  exterioribus  majortbus,  glandidd  bafeos  pctiolorum.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  377.  Caffia  with  leaves  compofed  of  five  pair  of 
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oval  fpear-fhaped  lobes  with  rough  borders,  the  upper 
lobes  being  the  largeft,  and  a  fmall  gland  at  the  bafe  of 
the  foot-ftalk. 

2.  Cassia  foliolis  quinqiijugatis  onmtis  glabris,  exterior'll  ns 
longioribus ,  caule  fruticojo.  Callia  with  leaves  compofed  of 
five  pair  of  fmooth,  oval  lobes,  the  upper  being  the  long¬ 
ed,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

3.  Cassia  foliolis  oPojugatis,  one  ali -oblongis ,  interioribus 
ininoribus,  petiolis  eglandulcjis ftipulis  patulis,  Hcrt.  Cliff.  158. 
Callia  with  eight  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  little  leaves,  the 
inner  being  the  lead,  foot-ftalks  without  glands,  and  a 
fpreading  llipula. 

4.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis,  oblongo  on  at  is  mqtialibus  nil 
lefts,  filiquis  articulatis ,  caule  ere  Ho  arboreo.  Callia  with  three 
pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  equa',  joint¬ 
ed  pods,  and  an  upright  woody  Hem. 

5.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis,  onato- acuminalis,  mi/lofts,  fo- 
ribus  folitariis  axil  lari  bus,  filiquis  erePis.  Callia  with  three 
pair  of  lobes  in  each  leaf,  which  are  oval,  pointed,  and 
hairy,  and  fmgle  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
llalks,  with  upright  pods. 

6.  Cassia  foliolis  nonemjugatis  oblongis,  glabris,  asqualibus , 
foribus  axillaribus.  Caflia  with  fmall  leaves,  compofed  of 
nine  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  oblong,  linooth,  and  equal, 
and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  Tides  of  the  llalks. 

7-  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis  obouatis  glabris ,  interioribus  ro- 
tundioribus  ininoribus,  glandula  interjePa  globofa.  Hort.  Cliff. 
159.  Callia  with  three  pair  of  oval  fmooth  leaves,  the  in¬ 
ner  one  being  rounder  and  fmalier,.  and  a  globular  gland 
placed  between  the  leaves. 

8.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris, 
fetiolis  eglandu lofts.  Flor.  Zcyl.  149.  Caflia  with  live  pair  of 
leaves,  which  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  and  fmooth,  and 
foot-llalks  having  no  glands,  or,  the  purging  Caflia  of 
Alexandria. 

9.  Cassia  foliolis  fexjugatis,  lanceolatis,  glabris,  interior} - 
bus  minor i bus,  foribus  ienninatricibus.  Caflia  with  fix  pair  of 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and  fpear-lhaped,  the  inner  ones 
being  fmalier,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk. 

10.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis,  onato- lanceolatis,  glabris, Jlo¬ 
ribus  termi  nah  bus ,  filiquis  longis  teretibus,  caule  fruticojo.  Caflia 
with  two  pair  of  leaves  which  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  and 
fmooth,  flowers  telminating  the  llalks,  long  taper  pods, 
and  a  fhrubby  ilalk. 

11.  Cassia  foliolis  duodecemyugatis,  oblongis ,  oblufis ,  fa¬ 
ll  is,  glandula  nulla.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  379.  Caflia  with  twelve 
pair  of  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  fmcoth,  and 
have  no  glands ;  commonly  called  Horfe  Caflia. 

12.  Cassia  J'oliohs feptemjugatis,  oblongo  onatis,  obtufs, fo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  axillaribus,  filiquis  recur -vis.  Caflia  with  feven 
pair  of  leaves,  which  arc  oblong,  oval  and  blunt,  fpikes 
of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  lides  of  the  llalks,  and  re¬ 
curved  pods. 

13.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis,  obtufts,  emarginatis ,  caulibus 
pil'fts,  foribus  folitariis  axillaribus  petiolis  longioribus.  Caflia 
with  three  pair  of  obtufe  leaves,  indented  at" the  top,  hairy 
llalks,  flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  llalks, 
and  a  long  foot-llalk. 

14.  Cassia  foholis  quadrijugatis  ollango- o<vatis,  caulibus 
free  uni  benti  bus ,  foribus  axillaribus  pedunculis  bijloris.  Caflia 
with  four  pair  of  oval,  oblong  leaves,  trailing  llalks,  and 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  lides  of  the  llalks,  two  grow¬ 
ing  upon  each  foot-llalk. 

15.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis  oblongo  Gratis,  fubtus  <villofts, 
foribus  corymbofis,  caule  erePo  arboreo.  Caflia  with  two  pair  of 
oblong,  oval  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  round  bunches,  and  an  ereft  tree  like  ftein. 

16.  Cassia  foliolis  multi jugat is,  glandula  petioli  pedicellata, 
ftipulis  enftformibus.  Hort.  IJpfal,  ici  .  Caflia  with  many  pair 
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of  leaves,  and  the  gland  on  the  foot-llalk  refembling  an  in- 
fett,  and  fword-lhaped  ftipulae. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the'  illands  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Stinking  Weed,  from  its  un- 
favoury  odour.  This  rifeswith  a  channelled  Italic  three  or  four 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  leaves  placed  alternately ;  each  of  thefe  is  compofed  of 
five  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  fitting 
c!oie  to  the  midrib,  and  have  rough  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  Italics,  two  growing  upon 
each  foot-llalk,  but  the  branches  are  terminated  by  loo fe 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five  concave  yellow 
petals,  with  ten  declining  llamina.  It  hath  a  flat  pod,  having 
a  border  on  each  fide,  and  is  indented  between  each  feed. 

i  his  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  propagates  by  feed  in 
plenty,  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  but  in 
England,  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be  each 
planted  in  3  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  June,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  into 
a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  autumn  proves  favourable, 
they  will  flower  very  well  ;  but  thefe  will  not  perfeft  their 
feeds,  therefore  a  plant  or  two  fnould  be  put  into  pots  that 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  ftove  in  autumn  to  ripen  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Ilalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  toward  the  top,  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  pair  of  fmall  oval  leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  longeft. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  llalks,  and  alfo 
terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  yellow,  and 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  fmalier;  the  pods 
are  long,  taper,  and  contain  two  rows  of  feed. 

This  plant  may  be  preferved  three  or  four  years  in  the 
Hove,  and  will  annually  flower  and  perfeft  the  feeds.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  the  plants  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  fort,  with  only  this  difference,  that  thefe 
when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  longer  under  the  frames  on 
the  hot- bed,  mult  be  removed  into  the  Hove. 

The  third  fort  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  with  long  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  eight 
or  ten  pair  of  large  oval  lobes,  rounded  at  the  end,  where 
they  are  {lightly  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  large,  yellow, 
and  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  ;  the 
pods  are  long,  taper,  and  have  lour  borders  or  wings  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally. 

This  fort  feldom  continues  more  than  two  years  ;  it  mod 
be  raifed  from  feeds  as  the  former  forts,  and  placed  in  the 
tan  bed  in  the  Hove,  being  very  tender,  and  fhould  have 
but  little  water  in  winter. 

The  fourth  Ibrt  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  Hem,  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet, 
fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy  lobes, 
which  are  of  equal  fize ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  Icofe 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale 
Hraw  colour  and  fmall,  but  Ihaped  like  the  others. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  rnuft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  as  the 
former  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  feldom  rifing  a 
foot  high;  the  ftalk  is  fingle,  andg3rnifned  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  ova),  pointed  lobes, 
which  are  hairy ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow',  and  fmall  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  pods  two  inches  long,  which 
grow  upright.  This  plant  is  annual  the  feeds  muft  be 
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fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  as  the  firfl: 
fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland.  It  hath  a 
perennial  root,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  black  fibres, 
and  fends  out  feveral  upright  llalks  in  the  fpring,  which  rife 
fix  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
nine  pair  ot  oblong  fmooth  lobes,  which  are  equal  ;  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  llalks  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  together.  The  llalks  de¬ 
cay  in  autumn,  and  rife  again  in  the  fpring.  The  roots  of 
this  fort  continue  many  years,  and  will  live  abroad  in  a 
warm  border  and  a  dry  foil. 

The  feventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  a  foot 
and  half  high,  with  an  eredl  herbaceous  ilalk,  which  is  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval 
lobes ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  fin  a  If,  yellow,  and  of  the  fame  lliape  with 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a 
hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firllfort. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  purging 
Caffia,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Alexandria,  and  in  both  Indies ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  larger  trunk,  dividing  into  ma¬ 
ny  branches,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  pair  of  fpear-lhaped  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
each  Handing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-llalk  ;  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  large  concave  petals,  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  pods,  which  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  with  a  dark  brown  woody  fhell,  having 
a  longitudinal  feam  on  one  fide,  and  divided  into  many  cells 
by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  containing  one  or  two  oval, 
fmooth,  comprefled  feeds,  lodged  in  a  lweetilh  black  pulp, 
which  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
procured  from  the  druggifts  who  import  the  pods  for  ufe; 
which  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  forts,  during  the  firlt  fummer,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  mull  be  removed  into  a  fteve  ;  during  the  win¬ 
ter  they  fhouldhave  very  little  water,  for  as  thefe  trees  grow 
naturally  in  dry  fandy  land,  fo  moillure  is  a  great  enemy  to 
them,  but  efpecially  during  that  feafon.  The  plants  may 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  in  the 
fummer,  in  the  warmelt  time  of  the  year. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama IJlands.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  Ilalk,  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  narrow,  and 
fpear-lhaped,  Handing  at  wide  dillances  :  the  flowers  are 
cclledled  i«to  loofe  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  llalks,  which 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  comprefled 
pods.  This  mull  be  treated  as  the  firfl  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
This  lifes  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  feveral  trunks 
covered  with  brown  bark,  which  divide  into  many  branches 
upward,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two 
pair  of  lobes,  which  in  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  and 
thofe  of  the  upper  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loole  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  gold  colour. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown 
upon  a  hot- bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  in  great  plenty  in  moll  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Wejl- Indies.  This  rifes  to  a  great  magnitude, 
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with  a  large  trunk,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed 
with  very  long  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  pair  of  oblong  blunt  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a 
light  green,  and  placed  near  together.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  die  branches,  which  are  of 
a  pale  Carnation  colour,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies.  This  is  called  Horfe  Caffia,  becaufe  it  is  generally 
given  to  horfes,  and  ieldom  taken  by  any  perfous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  griping  quality. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown,  and  the 
plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth  foil. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  in  the  Hwvannah.  This  hath  an 
herbaceous  Ilalk,  which  divides  into  many  branches,  riling 
about  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feven  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  which  are  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  flowers  come  cut  from  the  fide  cf  the 
branches,  upon  very  iong  foot  flalks,  and  are  difpofed  in 
loofe  fpikes ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which,  if  brought  forward  early- 
in  the  fpring,  will  fometimes  perfe£l  feeds  the  fame  year  ; 
but  if  they  fhould  fail,  the  plants  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  Hove,  and  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feafon. 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  weak  fhrubby  flalks, 
about  two  feet  high,  clofely  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  three  pair  of  lobes,  very  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
enlarging  to  the  top,  where  they  are  rounded  with  a  little 
indenture  at  the  point.  The  flowers  come  out  Angle  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  very  long  foot- llalks; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  flat  pods  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  befown 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  managed  as  the  other  tender  forts;  it  will 
continue  two  or  three  years,  if  placed  in  a  warm  Hove. 

The  fourteenth  fort  fends  out  from  the  root  two  or  three 
flender  llalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  garnilhed'  with 
winged  leaves,  having  four  pair  of  fmall  roundilh  lobes,  of 
a  pale  green  ;  at  the  infertion  of  the  foot-ftalks  arife  thofe 
of  the  flower,  which  is  jointed,  dividing  into  two  Ihorter  s 
at  the  top,  fullaining  two  fmall  yellow  flowers.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  feeds  mull  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  treated  like  the  other  kinds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  a  flrong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  Alh-coloured  bark,  garndhed  with  winged 
leaves  having  long  foot-llalks,  each  being  compofed  of  two 
pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  which  are  fmooth.  The  flowers 
are  produced  fometimes  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  where 
they  are  few  and  fcattering,  but  the  ends  of  the  branches 
have  large  round  bunches  of  flowers,  which  branch  out 
from  one  center  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellowrinclining  to 
an  Orange  colour. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  common  in  all  the  iflands  of  the 
IVeJl  Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  flender  ilalk  about  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches  upward,  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  pairs  of  narrow 
pinme,  like  thofe  of  the  Senfitive  Plant.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  fhort  foot  flalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each 
foot-llalk  fullaining  two  or  three  yellow  flowers,  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  thele  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  containing  three  or  four  flat 
feeds  in  each. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  firfl  ;  but  unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  glafs 
cafe,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  and  be  fereened 
from  the  cold,  they  will  not  perfedl  their  feeds  in  England, 

CASSIDA,  Scull  Cap.  See  Scutellaria. 
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CASSINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  333.  The  Caflioberry  buih, 
or  South  Sea  Thea. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  but  one  petal,  'which  is  cut  into  Jive  oltufe 
fegments  ;  it  hath  Jive  famina,  which  fpread  from  each  other , 
and  a  conical  germen ,  which  afterward  becov.es  an  umbilicated 
berry  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassine  foliis  ovato-lavceolatis,  ferratis,  oppofitis,  flori- 
bus,  corymbofis  axillaribus.  Fig.  PI.  Plat.  83.  fig.  1.  Cailine 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoiite,  and  flowers 
growing  in  round  bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches ; 
or,  the  Caflioberry  bufh. 

2.  Cassine  foliis  lanceolatis  a l terms  fempervirentilus,  Jio- 
ribus  axillaribus.  Fig.  PI.  Plat.  83 .  fig.  2.  Cafiine  with  ever¬ 
green  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  and  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Tides  of  the..  branches.  Yapon,  or 

South  Sea  Thea. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  two  or  three  ftems,  which  fend 
out  many  fide  branches,  and  become  bulhy ;  thefe  feldom 
rife  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  high  in  England.  The 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fawed 
on  their  edges,  which  grow  oppofue.  At  the  end  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  come  out  in  roundiih  bunches ;  thefe 
are  white,  and  divided  into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom  ; 
in  their  center  is  placed  the  germen,  attended  by  five  fla- 
mina,  which  fpread  open,  near  as  much  as  the  fegments  of 
the  petal.  After  the  flower  is  part,  the  germen  fwells  to  a 
round  berry,  having  three  cells,  each  containing  a  finglefeed. 

This  fort  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  nurferies 
near  London,  where  it  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
branches,  which  afford  fhoots  in  plenty  for  that  purpofe 
from  the  root,  and  lower  part  of  the  item,  fo  is  eaflly  in- 
creafed.  There  are  numbers  of  thefe  fhrubs  which  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  in  England  every  year,  but  none  of  them  ri¬ 
pen  their  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  extremely  bitter,  fo  that  if 
a  Angle  one  is  chewed,  the  bitternefs  cannot  be  gotten  rid 
of  in  a  long  time. 

It  loves  a  light  foil,  not  too  dry,  and  fhould  have  a  warm 
fixation;  for,  in  expofed  places,  the  young  fhoots  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  in  the  winter,  whereby  the  fhrubs  are  ren¬ 
dered  tinflghtly,  but  where  they  are  near  the  fhelter  of  trees, 
or  walls,  they  are  very  rarely  hurt. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  natural ly  in  Carolina,  and  alfo  in 
fome  parts  of  Virginia,  but  chiefly  near  the  fea  ;  this,  in 
the  natural  places  of  its  growth,  fifes  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches  from  the  ground  up¬ 
ward,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  which  continue  green  through  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clofe  whorls  round  the  branches,  at  the 
foot-ftalks  oc  the  leaves  ;  they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame 
ihape  with  the  former. 

This  plant  was  ifrany  years  preferred  in  fcveral  curious 
gardens  near  London,  till  the  fevere  winter  in  J  739 ;  when 
mod  of  them  were  diXtroyed,  fo  that  there  was  fcatce  any 
left ;  but  of  late  years  fhere  have  been  many  of  the  young 
plants  raifed  from  feeds,  which  came  from  Carolina.  If  this 
plant  can  be  brought  to  thrive  well  in  England,  and  to  en¬ 
dure  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  will  be  a  fine  plant  to 
make  a  variety  in  plantations  of  ever- green  trees.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  not  fo  bitter  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  efpecially 
when  green. 

■  The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where 
tl'iis  fhrub  grows  in  plenty,  give  it  the  title  of  Yapon,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Indian  name.  The  leaves  are  about  the 
iize  and  fhape  of  thole  of  the  fmall  leaved  Alaternus,  but 
are  fomewhat  fherter,  and  a  little  broader  at  their  bale  ; 
they  are  a  little  notched  about  their  edges,  and  are  of  a 
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thick  fubflance  and  deep  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  of  this 
fort  are  produced  at  the  joints  near  the  foot-flalk  of  the 
leaves,  but  the  Caflioberry  bufh  produces  its  flowers  in 
umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  (which 
are  obtained  from  Carolina,  where  they  grow  in  great  plen¬ 
ty  near  the  fea  coafts)  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  for  the 
feeds  do  frequently  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  fecond 
year  ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fixa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  till  October,  when  they  muff 
be  removed  into  fhelter  during  the  winter  fea.’on  ;  and  in 
March  following  put  them  upon  a  Yrefh  hot-bed,  which 
will  forward  the  feeds  in  their  vegetation. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould,  by  degrees, 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  our 
climate,  placing  them  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from 
cold  winds;  they  fhould  be  fheltered  during  the  two  or 
three  firft  winters  under  a  frame  ,  after  which  they  may  be 
planted  abroad  in  a  warm  fixation,  where  they  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  common  winters ;  but  very  fevere  frolls  will 
kill  them,  if  they  have  not  fome  prote&ion.1 

In  South  Carolina  the  plant  is  called  Caflena  or  South  Sea 
Thea  :  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  do  not  make  fo  great 
ufe  of  this  Tea,  as  thofe  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  in 
the  laftof  which,  the  white  people  have  it  in  as  great  efteem 
as  the  Indians,  and  make  as  conftant  ufe  of  it. 

CASTANEA.  Fown.  Infi.R.  H.  584.  The  Cheftnut  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree,  fometimes  at 
feparate  difiances,  and  at  other  times  near  each  other.  The  male 
flowers  form  a  fort  of  hat  kin  ;  they  have  no  petals,  but  include 
about  ten  or  ivcelve  brifily  fiamina.  The  female  flowers  are  of 
one  leaf ,  divided  into  four  parts,  having  no  petals,  but  a  germen 
fixed  to  the  empalement ,  which  becomes  a  roundifb  fruit  armed 
with  fioft  /pines,  including  one  or  snore  nuts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminata  ferratis,  fubtus  nu~ 
dis.  The  manured  Cheflnut. 

2.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acute  ferratis,  fubtus 
tomentojis,  amentis  fliformibus  tiodofis.  Cheftnut  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  fharply  fawed,  which  are  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  and  a  fiend er  knotted  katkin. 

3.  Castanea  foliis  oblongoovatis,  ferratis,  fruClu  rotuvdo 
maximo  echinato.  Cheftnut  with  oblong,  oval  fawed  leaves, 
and  a  very  large,  round,  prickly  fruit.  This  is  the  Sloanea 
of  Plumicr. 

The  Cheftnut  f5  a  tree  which  deferves  our  care,  as  much 
as  any  of  the  trees  which  are  propagated  in  this  country, 
either  for  its  ufe  or  beauty,  being  one  of  the  beft  fort  of 
timber,  and  affording  a  goodly  fhade.  It  will  grow  to  a  very 
great  fize,  and  fpread  its  branches  finely  on  every  fide 
where  it  has  room.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  continue  late  in  the  autumn  ;  nor  are  they  fo  liable  to 
be  eaten  by  infers,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Oak,  which  of  late 
years  having  frequently  happened  to  the  latter,  which  has 
rendered  them  very  unfightly  great  part  offummer.  Tnere  is 
no  better  food  for  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  than  their 
nuts,  which  moll  of  them  prefer  to  Acorns  ;  but  yet,  there 
fhould  not  be  many  of  thefe  trees  planted  too  near  the  ha¬ 
bitation  ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  in  flower,  they  emit  a 
very  clifagreeable  odour,  which  is  very  ofFcnfive  to  molt 
people. 

There  are  fome  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  have  acci¬ 
dentally  arifen  from  feeds,  that  have  been  fuppofed  di- 
ftind  fpecies;  but  the  differences  are  only  in  the  fize  of 
their  fruit  and  leaves,  which  have  been  altered  and  im¬ 
proved  by  culture  ;  fo  that  the  wild  and  manured  Cheftnut, 
are  undoubtedly  the  fame ;  for  I  have  frequently  found, 
that  the  nuts  taken  from  the  fame^tree,  and  cultivated  in 
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the  fame  foil,  with  equal  care,  have  produced  trees  with  very 
fmall  fruit;  and  among  them  have  been  others,  whofe  fruit 
have  been  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  parent  tree ;  therefore 
they  can  be  only  efteemed  as  varieties.  But  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated  for.  their  fruit,  the  peo¬ 
ple  graft  the  largeft  and  faireft  fruit,  upon  Hocks  of  Chelt- 
rut  raifed  from  the  nut  ;  and  thefe  grafted  trees  are  by  the 
French  called  Maronnier,  but  thefe  grafted  trees  are  unlit 
for  timber. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cheftnut  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  propagated  in  the  nurferies  by  way  of  curiofity  :  this  is 
maintained  by  budding,  and  inarching  it  upon  common 
Cheftnut  Hocks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  fruit  trees ; 
but  thefe  variegated  trees  and  plants  are  not  fo  much  re¬ 
garded  at  prefent,  as  they  were  fonre  years  pall. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  South  Carolina,  from  whence  fome 
of  the  fruit  with  their  outer  covers,  were  fent  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  a  few  years  paH  :  thefe  were  as  large 
and  round  as  a  tennis-ball,  and  armed  all  over  with  flrong 
fpines  like  a  hedge-hog  :  thefe  capfuls  were  divided  regu¬ 
larly  in  four  cells,  each  containing  one  fmall  Cheftnut.  At 
that  time  I  compared  thefe  with  father  Plumper's  defeription 
and  figure,  which  he  exhibited  under  the  title  of  Sloanea, 
and  found  them  to  agree  exactly  ;  and  upon  looking  in  the 
box  in  which  they  were  fent,  I  found  fome  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tree,  which  alfo  tallied  with  his  defeription,  and  con¬ 
firmed  my  former  opinion. 

The  fu  ft  of  thefe  trees  was  formerly  in  greater  plenty  a- 
mongft  us  than  at  prefent,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  old 
buildings  in  London,  which  were  for  the  moll  part  of  this 
timber  ;  and  in  a  defeription  of  London ,  written  by  Fitz-Ste- 
phens,  in  Henry  the  fecond’s  time,  he  fpeaks  of  a  very  noble 
foreft,  which  grew  on  the  north  part  of  it  :  Proximo  (fays 
he)  patet  forejla  ingens,  Jaltus  rmmeroji  ferarum ,  latchr<e  cervo- 
rum ,  damarum,  aprorum ,  &  taurorum  fyl-vejlrium,  &c.  And 
there  are  fome  remains  of  old  decayed  Cheflnuts  in  En - 
feld  chace,  not  far  diftant  from  London  ;  which  plainly 
proves,  that  this  tree  is  not  fo  great  a  ftranger  to  our  cli¬ 
mate,  as  many  people  believe,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  afford  an  equal  profit  with  any  of  the  larger  timber 
trees,  fince  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  equal  iu  value  to  the 
beft  Oak,  and,  for  many  purpofes,  far  exceeding  it;  as  par¬ 
ticularly  for  making  veffels  for  all  kinds  of  liquor,  it  having 
a  property  (when  once  thoroughly  feafoned)  of  maintaining 
its  bulk  conllantly;  and  is  not  fubjedl  to  fhrink  or  fwel!,  as 
other  timber  is  too  apt  to  do  ;  and  I  am  certainly  informed, 
that  all  the  large  calks,  tuns,  &c.  for  their  wines  in  Italy , 
are  made  of  this  timber  ;  and  it  is  for  that,  and  many  more 
purpofes,  in  greater  efteem  among  the  Italians,  than  any 
other  timber  whatever.  It  is  alfo  very  valuable  for  pipes  to 
convey  water  under  ground,  as  enduring  longer  than  the 
Elm,  or  any  other  wood.  In  Italy  it  is  planted  for  coppice 
wood,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  ftools,  to  make  ftakes 
for  their  vines,  which  will  endure  feven  years,  which  is 
longer  than  any  other  ftakes  will  do,  by  near  half  the  time. 
The  ufefulnefs  of  the  timber,  together  with  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  renders  it  as  well  worth  propagating  as  any  tree 
whatever,  efpecially  in  large  plantations  in  parks. 

The  e  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  beds  of  frefh  undunged  earth.  The  beft  nuts  for  low¬ 
ing,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
are  commonly  (old  in  winter  for  eatir.g,  provided  they  are 
not  kiln-dried,  which  is  genera'ly  the  cafe  of  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad,  which  is  done  to  prevent  their  fprout- 
ing  in  their  pafiage  ;  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  procured 
frelh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to  ufe  thofe  of  the 
gro  w  th  of  England,  which  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for  timber 
or  beauty,  as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  is 
much  fmaller :  the  nuts  Ihould  be  preferved,  until  the  fea- 
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fon  for  fowing,  in  fand,  where  mice,  or  other  vermin  can¬ 
not  come  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  foon  deftroy  them  : 
before  you  fet  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into  wa¬ 
ter,  to  try  their  goodnefs,  which  is  known  by  their  ponde- 
rolity  ;  fuch  of  them  as  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  Ihould  be  rejected,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  but  luch  as 
fink  to  the  bottom,  you  may  be  fure  are  good. 

In  fetting  thefe  feeds  or  nuts,  the  beft  way  is,  to  make  a 
drill  with  a  hoe  (as  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  fetting  Kid¬ 
ney  Beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  you  llrould 
place  the  nuts,  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  with  their  eye 
uppermoft ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  them  with  a  rake, 
and  make  a  ftcond  drill  at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  the 
former,  proceeding  as  before,  ailowing  three  or  four  rows 
in  a  bed,  with  an  alley  between,  three  feet  broad,  for  a 
conveniency  of  clearing  the  beds,  &c.  When  you  have  fi- 
nilhed  your  plantation,  you  mull  be  careful  that  it  is  not 
deftroyed  by  mice,  or  other  vermin  ;  which  is  very  often 
the  cafe,  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  traps,  or  other 
means. 

In  April  thefe  nuts  will  appear  above  ground ;  you  muft 
therefore  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  elpecia!  - 
ly  while  young :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  lor  two 
years,  when  you  fhould  remove  them  into  a  nurfery,  at  a 
wider  diftance.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe 
trees,  is  either  in  Odiober  or  the  latter  end  of  February  ;  but 
October  is  the  beft  feafon  :  the  diftance  thefe  fhould  have  in 
the  nurfery,  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in 
the  rows.  If  thefe  trees  have  a  downright  tap  root,  it 
fhould  be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  re¬ 
moved  again ;  this  will  occafion  their  putting  out  lateral 
roots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjeft  to  mifearry,  when  they 
are  removed  for  good. 

The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nurfery,  is  three 
or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth  ;  but  the  younger 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  young 
trees  of  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have  crooked  ftems;  but 
when  they  are  tranfplanted  out,  and  have  room  to  grow,  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk,  they  will  grow  more  upright,  and  their 
ftems  will  become  ftrait,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved, 
where  there  have  been  great  plantations. 

After  they  have  remained  three  or  four  years  in  the  nur¬ 
fery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  where  they  are  to 
remain  ;  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out  for  good, 
the  better  they  will  fucceed.  But  if  they  are  propagated 
for  timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  fow  them 
in  furrows  (as  is  pra&ifed  for  Oaks,  iAc.)  and  let  them 
remain  unremoved  ;  for  thefe  trees  are  apt  to  have  a  down¬ 
right  tap  root,  which,  being  hurt  by  tranfplanting,  is  often 
a  check  to  their  upright  growth,  and  caufes  them  to  (hoot 
out  into  lateral  branches,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Oak, 
Walnut,  &c. 

If  you  defign  a  large  plantation  of  thefe  trees  for  .tim¬ 
ber,  after  having  two  or  three  times  ploughed  the  ground, 
the  better  to  deftroy  the  roots  of  weeds,  you  Ihould  make 
your  fmrows  about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  in 
which  you  Ihould  lay  the  nuts  about  ten  inches  apart,  co¬ 
vering  them  with  earth  about  two  inches  deep  ;  and  when 
they  come  up,  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds  : 
the  diftance  allowed  between  each  row,  is  lor  the  ufe  of  the 
horfe  hoeing  plough,  which  will  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  but  it  ihould  be  performed  with  great 
care,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young  plants ;  therefore  the  middle 
of  the  fpaces  only  Ihould  be  cleaned  with  this  inftrument,  and 
a  hand  hoe  muft  be  ufed  to  clean  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  and  alfo  on  each  fide,  where  it  will  be  unfafe  for  the 
plough  to  be  drawn  ;  and  in  hand  hoeing,  there  muft  be 
great  care  taken,  not  to  cut  the  tender  rind  of  the  plant. 
But  for  the  two  firft  years  after  fowing,  it  will  be  advife- 

r  '  able 
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r.ble  to  dig  the  ground  each  winter,  becaufe  the  plants  will 
be  too  fmall  to  admit  the  hoeing  plough,  and  in  fummer  to 
hand  hoe  the  ground.  When  thefe  have  remained  three  or 
four  years  (if  the  nuts  fucceed  well),  you  will  have  many 
of  thefe  trees  to  remove ;  which  fhould  be  dona  at  the  fea- 
ibns  before  directed,  leaving  the  trees  about  three  feet  di¬ 
fiance  in  the  rows;  at  which  didance  they  may  remain  for 
three  or  four  years  more,  when  you  fhould  remove  every 
other  tree,  to  make  room  for  the  remaining,  which  will  re- 
duce  the  whole  plantation  to  fix  feet  fquare ;  which  will  be 
diflance  enough  for  them  to  remain  in,  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  cue  for  poles,  when  you  may  cut  down  every 
other  cf  thefe  trees  (making  choice  of  the  lead  promifing) 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  dools  for 
poles,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  years  time,  will  be  drong 
enough  to  lop  for  hoops,  hop  poles,  &c.  for  which  pur- 
pofes  they  are  preferable  to  mod  other  trees  ;  fo  that  every 
tenth  year,  here  will  be  a  frefh  crop,  which  will  pay  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  incumbent  charges,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  full  crop  of  growing  timber  left  upon 
the  ground. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Virginian  Chednut,  is  atpre- 
fent  very  rare  in  England ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  woods 
of  America.,  where  it  feldom  grows  above  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  and  produces  great  plenty  of  nuts,  which 
are,  for  the  mod  part  fingle,  in  each  outer  coat  or  cap¬ 
fuls.  This  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  will  redd  the  fevered 
of  our  winters  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  is  very  apt  to  decay 
in  fummer,  efpecially  if  it  is  planted  in  very  dry  ground. 
The  nuts  of  thefe  trees,  if  brought  from  America,  fhould  be 
put  up  in  fand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  immediately;  otherwife  they  lofe  their  growing  quali¬ 
ty,  which  is  the  reafon  this  tree  is  at  prefent  fo  fcarce  with 
ns  ;  for  not  one  feed  in  five  hundred  fent  over  ever  grew. 
Indeed,  mod  of  the  nuts  which  have  been  brought  over, 
have  been  kiln- dried,  to  preferve  them  from  fprouting, 
which  infallibly  dedroys  the  germen  :  when  the  nuts  arrive, 
they  fhould  be  put  into  the  ground  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  for 
if  they  are  long  kept  above  ground,  they  lofe  their  vegeta¬ 
tive  quality.  This  fort  of  Chednut  delights  in  a  moid  foil, 
but  if  the  wet  continues  long  upon  the  ground  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  trees. 

CASTANEA  EQUINA.  See  Efculus. 

CASTOREA.  See  Durantia. 

CATANANCHE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  824.  Candia  Lions 
Foot. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  composed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  included 
in  one  common  fcaly  empalement,  which  is  permanent  and  elegant. 
The  florets  are  of  one  leaf,  tongue -/leaped,  indented  in  five  parts  ; 
they  have  each  five  Jhort  hairy  flamina.  The  germen  is  fltuated 
below  the  flower,  which  af  terward - becomes  a  fingle  oval  feed, 
which  is  compre/J'ed,  and  crowned  with  hriflles,  inclofed  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CataNanche  fquamis  calycinis  inferioribus  ovatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whole  under  feales  of  the  empale- 
naent  are  oval. 

2.  Catananche- fquamis  calycinis  inferioribus  lanceolatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  390  Catananche  whofe  under  feales  of  the  em¬ 
palement  are  fpear  fhaped. 

The  fird  fort  fends  out  many  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  jagged  on  their  edges,  like  thofe  of  the  Bucklhorn 
Plantain,  but  broader;  the  jags  are  deeper,  and  at  greater 
didances;  thefe  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  turning  their  points 
upwards.  Between  the  leaves  come  out  the  flower- flalks, 
which  are  in  number  proportionable  to  the  lize  of  the  plant; 
for  from  an  old  thriving  root,  there  is  frequently  eight  or 
ten,  and  young  plants  do  not  fend  out  more  than  two  or 
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three.  Thefe  dalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  fmall  branches,, upward,  garnifhed  with  leaves  like 
thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller,  and  have  few  or  no  jags  on 
their  edges :  each  of  thefe  fmaller  branches  (or  foot-llalks) 
are  terminated  with  fingle  heads  of  flowers,  having  a  dry 
filvery  fcaly  empalement,  in  which  are  included  three  or 
four  florets,  whofe  petals  are  broad,  flat,  and  indented  at 
their  ends  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  having  a  dark 
fpot  at  bottom,  and  in  each  five  flamina. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  fird,  and 
lefs  jagged  on  their  edges :  from,  each  root  rife  one  or  two 
dalks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  fending  out 
two  or  three  flender  foot- dalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  head 
of  yellow  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  dry  fcaly  empalement,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  thofe  of  the  fird. 

The  fird  of  thefe  plants  is  perennial,  which  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common  earth  in 
the  fpring.  In  the  autumn  following,  the  plants  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  is  a  pretty  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  garden,  and  is  eafily  kept  within  bounds.  Thefe 
plants  fhould  remain  unremoved,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  better,  and  they  will  produce  more  feeds.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  other  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  this  country.  The  time  for 
fowing  them  is  early  in  March,  in  beds  or  borders  of  light 
earth  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe.  Thefe  flower  in  June ,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds  in  Augufl  or  September. 

CATAPUTIA  MAJOR.  See  Ricinus. 

CATAPUTIA  MINOR.  See  Euphorbia. 

CATARIA.  See  Nepeta. 

CATCH  FLY.  See  Lychnis. 

CATESBiEA.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  121.  Hifl.  Carolin.  vol.ii. 
p.  100.  The  Lily  Thorn. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  cf  one  leaf,  funnel-Jhaped,  having  a  very  long 
tube,  which  gradually  widens  to  the  top,  where  it  is  four-cor¬ 
nered  and  fpread  open ;  it  hath  four  flamina  rifling  in  the  neck  of 
the  tube  ;  the  roundi/h  germen  is  lituated  under  the  flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry  with  one  cell,  filled  with  angu¬ 
lar  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Catesb/ea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  109.  The  Lily  Thorn. 

This  fhrub  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Calejly,  near  NaJJau 
town,  in  the  ifland  of  Piovidence,  where  he  faw  two  of  them 
growing,  which  were  all  he  ever  faw ;  from  thefe  he  ga¬ 
thered  the  feed?,  and  brought  them  to  England. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  flem  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  covered  with  a  pale  ruflet  bark ;  the  branches 
come  out  alternately,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Box  tree,  coming  out  in  cluflers  all 
round  the  branches,  at  certain  didances ;  the  flowers  come 
out  fingle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  hanging  down¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and  near  fix  inches  long,  very 
narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  widening  upward  toward  the  top, 
where  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  which  fpread  open,  and 
are  reflexed  backward  :  thefe  are  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

This  fhrub  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows.  If  the  en¬ 
tire  fruit  are  brought  over  in  fand,  the  feeds  will  be  better 
preferred  ;  the  feeds  mud  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  fa-ndy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of 
tanners  bark,  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  about  fix  weeks  ;  thefe  plants  make  little  progrefs  the  fird 
year,  if  the  night3  fhould  prove  cold,  the  glades  mud  be 
covered  with  mats  every  evening.  As  thefe  plants  grow 
flowly,  fo  they  will  mot  require  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
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feed  pots  the  Arft  year,  but  in  the  autumn  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  : 
in  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  Tandy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  In  fum- 
mer,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  good 
ihare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  but  in  autumn  mull  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  dove,  where  they  fhould  conilantly  remain, 
and  mud  be  treated  afterward  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  exotick  plants. 

CAUCALIS,  Baftard  Parfley. 

This  is  one  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  with  oblong  feeds, 
which  are  a  little  furrowed  and  prickly  ;  the  petals  of  the 
flower  are  unequal,  and  heart-fhaped. 

There-are  feveral  Species  of  this  plant  preferved  in  the  bo- 
tanick  gardens  ;  but  as  there  is  no  great  beauty  or  ufe  in 
any  of  them,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  with  only  obferving, 
that  if  any  perfon  hath  a  mind  to  cultive  them,  the  bed  fea- 
fon  to  fovv  their  feeds  is  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

CEANOTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  237.  Euonymus.  Com. 
Hort.  New  Jerfey  The  a. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  Jive  round's fo  equal  petals  which  fpread  open, 
and  are  lefs  than  the  empalement  ;  it  hath  Jive  eredl  Jlamina  placed 
oppojite  to  the  petals ,  and  a  three-cornered  gennen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  dry  capfuls  with  three  cells,  in  which  are  lodged 

three  oval  feeds.  ....  D,  r- 

1.  Ceanothus  foliis  trinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195.  be- 

anothus  with  leaves  having  three  nerves. 

2.  Ceanothus  foliis  lanceolatis  enerviis,  Jlipulis  fubrotun- 
dis .  Lin.  Sp. Plant.  196.  Ceanothus  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
without  nerves,  and  roundifh  ftipulae. 

3.  Ceanothus  foliis  ovatis  venofis  fefflibus,  floribus  fin- 
gularibus  alaribus.  Ceanothus  with  oval  leaves  fet  clofe  to  the 
branches,  and  Angle  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves;  commonly  called  Redwood. 

The  flrfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  North  Arne 
rica,  from  whence  great  plenty  of  the  feeds  have  been  of 
late  years  brought  to  Europe ,  by  the  title  of  New  Jerfey 
Thea.  The  people  of  Canada  ufe  the.root  in  venereal  cafes. 

In  England  this  fhrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide  from  the 
ground  upward.  Thefe  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  veins  running 
from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point,  which  diverge  in  the  broad 
part  of  the  leaves  from  each  other :  the  leaves  are  placed 
oppoflte,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  fhoot  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  thick  fpikes, 
which  are  compofed  of  Ave  fmall  leaves,  and  are  of  a  clear 
white;  and  every  fhoot  is  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  fpikes, 
fo  the  whole  fhrub  is  covered  over  with  flowers.  When  the 
autumn  proves  mild,  thefe  fhrubs  often  flower  again  in  Ohio- 
her.  In  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  pretty  well  in 
England.  But  this  fhrub  is  bed  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  which,  in  a  light  foil,  will  put  out 
roots  in  a  year’s  time,  but  thefe  layers  fhould  not  be  much 
watered  ;  for  as  the  fhoots  are  tender,  fo  moifture  will  often 
occafion  their  rotting,  when  it  is  given  in  quantities,  or  too 
often  repeated  ;  therefore  the  belt  method  is  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  ground  in  dry  weather,  all  round  the  layers 
with  mulch,  which  will  prefeuve  a  fufheient  moifture  in  the 
around,  provided  the  feafon  is  not  extremely  dry,  in  which 
cafe  they  fhould  have  a  little  water  once  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  which  will  be  fufheient. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  down  thefe  branches  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  if  after  this  is  performed,  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  over  with  fome  old  tan,  taken  from  a 
decayed  hot-bed,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating 
of  the  ground,  which  will  fecure  them  from  injury,  and 
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the  fame  covering  will  prevent  the  winds  from  drying  of 
the  ground  in  the  fpring,  and  thereby  promote  their  putting 
out  roots.  Thefe  lasers,  when  rooted,  may  be  taken  up 
the  following  fpring,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Holland ,  where  it 
has  been  long  known  by  the  title  of  Alaternoides,  (Ac.  and 
by  fome  authors  it  is  titled  Ricinoides  Africana  arborefeens. 
Sec.  but  Dr.  Linnaeus,  having  examined  the  charadlers  more 
exadlv,  has  joined  it  to  this  genus. 

This  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a 
woody  ftem,  covered  with  a  rough  purple  bark;  it  fends 
out  many  weak  branches,  which  hang  downward  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  coming  out 
from  the  Ade  of  the  branches. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  a  very  fure  and  expeditious  method,  is  gene¬ 
rally  preferred.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
fpring,  in  a  fhady  border ;  in  about  two  months,  or  lefs, 
they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  Ailed  with  light  earth, 
placing  them  in  the  fbade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root.  r 
In  autumn  they  muft  be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  more 
hardy  exotick  plants,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  American  iflands  ;  it 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  horizontal  branches,  which  are  garmih- 
ed  with  oval  veined  leaves ;  the  flowers  come  out  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  with  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of 
a  white  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  dry  cap- 
fules,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  full  fort. 

This  plant  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the. plants  are  At  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  Ailed  with  light  iancy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exo¬ 
tick  plants.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
bark  ftove,  and  during  the  winter,  muft  be  watered  with 
great  caution,  for  too  much  moifture  at  that  feafon  will 

deftroy  them.  , 

CEDRUS,  the  Cedar  tree  of  Barbadoes,  and  Maho- 

gony,  (Ac. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts ; 
it  hath  five  fhort  fatnina,  which  adhere  at  bottom  to  the  germen. 
In  the  center  is  ftuated  the  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  pod,  having  five  cells ,  opening  from  the  bottom 
upward  with  five  valves,  having  a  double  cover,  the  outer  be¬ 
ing  thick  and  woody,  the  inner  very  thin,  which  immediately  fur- 
rounds  the  feeds  ;  thefe  are  thick  at  their  bafe,  but  upward  arc 
flat  and  thin,  like  the  wings  adhering  to  the  feeds  of  Firs  and 

Pines.  , 

As  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  is  by  Tournefort  very  properly 
referred  to  the  genus  of  Larix,  and  all  the  beriy  bearing 
Cedars  are  joined  to  the  Junipers,  fo  I  have  given  the  title 
of  Cedrus  to  this  genus,  as  the  plants  were  mentioned  by 
imperfed  titles  by  moll  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
them  ;  and  as  the  Arft  fort  has  been  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Cedar,  in  the  countries  where  it  natural- 
Iy  grows,  fo  the  applying  of  the  fame  name  to  thofe  plants, 
which  agree  in  their  eflential  charaders  with  it,  will  join 
them  properly  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cedrus  foliis pinnatis,  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufis,  fru  -a 
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avail  glalro.  Cedar  tree  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
many  pairs  of  fmall  leaves  (or  lobes)  which  are  obtufe,  and 
an  oval  fmooth  fruit.  This  is  the  Barbadoes  Cedar  tree. 

2.  Cedrus  folds  pinnatis,  foliolis  oppoftis,  glabris,  fiorilus 
racemofis  fparfes.  Cedar  with  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  are 
fmooth  and  Hand  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  loofe 
bunches.  This  is  the  Mahogony  tree. 

3.  Cedrus  folds  alternis  jwtplicibus ,  cordato-o-vatis  acutit, 
f-u3u  pentagono  mucronato .  Cedar  with  fingle  leaves  placed 
alternately,  which  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  acute,  and 
have  a  five-cornered  pointed  fruit. 

The  firrt  fort  is  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  Ce¬ 
dar  in  the  Britifh  iflands  of  America,  where  this  tree  grows 
naturally,  and  is  one  of  the  large!!  trees  of  that  country. 
The  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  fo  large,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  hollow  them,  and  form  them  into  the  Ihape  of  boats 
and  periaguas,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  extremely  well 
adapted;  tire  wood  being  foft,  it  may  be  cut  out  with  great 
facility,  and  being  light,  it  will  carry  a  great  weight  on 
the  water.  The  wood  has  a  fragrant  odour,  from  whence 
the  title  of  Cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  often  ufed  for 
wainfcotting  of  rooms,  and  to  make  cherts,  becaufe  vermin 
do  not  fo  frequently  breed  in  it,  as  in  many  other  forts  of 
wood  ;  this  having  a  very  bitter  tafce,  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  whatever  is  put  into  the  cherts,  efpecially  when 
the  wood  is  frefh,  for  which  reafon  it  is  never  made  into 
cailcs,  becaufe  fpirituous  liquors  will  diffolve  part  of  the 
refin,  and  thereby  acquire  a  very  bitter  tarte. 

This  tree  rifes  with  a  ftraitrtem,  to  the  height  of  feventy 
or  eighty  feet ;  while  young  the  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  an 
Alh  colour,  but  as  they  advance,  the  bark  becomes  rough, 
and  of  a  darker  colour.  Toward  the  top  it  fhoots  out  ma¬ 
ny  fide  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair  of  lobes,  (or  fmall 
leaves)  fo  that  they  are  fometimes  near  three  feet  long ; 
the  lobes  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  are  near  two  inches 
long,  blunt  at  their  ends,  and  of  a  pale  colour ;  thefe  emit 
a  rank  odour  in  the  fummer  feafon,  fo  as  to  be  very  often  - 
five.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  fize  of  a  partridge’s  egg, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  opens  in  five  parts, 
having  a  five-cornered  column  Handing  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  the  angles  of  which  the  winged  feeds  are  clofely 
placed,  lapping  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fillies. 

I  have  received  plants  of  this  kind  from  Paris,  by  the 
title  of  Semiruba,  but  whether  the  root  of  this  tree  is.  what 
they  life  in  medicine  under  that  appellation,  1  cannot  fay. 
The  feeds  of  this  have  alfo  been  lent  me  from  the  French 
iilands  in  America,  by  the  title  of  Acajou  Cedre. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily  procured 
from  the  American  iflands,  which  mull  be  fowri  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  next. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Mahogony,  whofe  wood  is  now  well 
known  in  England. 

This  tree  is  a  native  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  America, 
growing  plentifully  in  the  iflands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica ,  and 
Hifpaniola ;  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  on  the  Bahama 
iflands,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their  being  found  in  any 
of  the  Lee<ward  iflands.  In  Cuba  and  Jamaica  there  are 
trees  of  a  very  large  fize,  fo  as  to  cut  into  planks  of  fix 
feet  breadth  ;  but  thofe  on  the  Bahama  iflands  are  not  fo 
large,  though  they  are  frequently  four  feet  diameter,  and 
life  to  a  great  height,  notwithrtanding  they  are  generally 
found  growing  upon  the  foil’d  rocks,  where  there  is  fcarce 
any  earth  for  their  nourifhment.  The  wood  which  has  been 
brought  from  the  Bahama  iflands  has  ufually  paffed  under 
the  appellation  of  Madeira  wood,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  fame  as  the  Mahogony. 

The  excellency  of  this  wood  for  all  domertick  ufes,  is 
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now  fufHciently  known  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
furprife,  that  the  tree  fnould  not  have  been  taken  notice  of 
by  any  hiftorian  or  traveller,  to  this  time;  the  only  author 
who  has  mentioned  this  tree,  is  Mr.  Catejby,  in  his  Natural 
Wftory  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  before  whom  I 
believe  neither  the  tree  or  the  wood  was  taken  notice  of  by 
any  writer  on  natural  hiftory,  although  the  wood  has  been 
many  years  brought  to  England  in  great  quantities. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of  the  Alh, 
having  commonly  fix  or  eight  pair  of  pinnae  (or  lobes) 
which  are  fliortcr  and  broader  at  their  bafe  than  thofe  of 
the  Alh,  where  they  adhere  to  the  midrib,  by  very  fhort 
fooc-ltalks  ;  thefe  lobes  are  very  fmooth,  having  but  one 
vein  running  through  each,  which  is  always  on  one  fide,  fo- 
as  to  divide  them  unequally.  We  have  no  perfect  account 
of  the  flower  of  this  tree  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  Mr, 
Catefif  s  Natural  Hi/lory,  were  drawn  from  a  withered  im¬ 
perfect  fragment,  which  were  the  only  remains  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  could  be  found  at  the  time  when  he  was  there 
but  the  fruit  he  has  delineated  very  exactly,  as  1  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  fome  that  have  been 
brought  to  England.  The  entire  fruit,  before  it  opens,  is 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  thefe  fruit  grow  eredt,  upon  long  foot- 
flalks,  which  clofely  adhere  to  the  five-cornered  column, 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and  to  which  the 
feeds  are  fattened,  lying  imbricatim,  like  Hates  on  a  houfe, 
over  each  other  ;  fo  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  co¬ 
ver  divides  at  the  bottom  into  five  equal  parts;  and  when  thefe 
fall  off,  and  the  feeds  are  difperfed,  the  foot-ftalk  and  the 
column  remain  fome  months  after  on  the  tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  leeds,  which  may  be  eafily  procured 
from  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  whence  molt  of  the  good 
feeds  which  have  come  to  England  were  brought ;  for  molt 
of  thofe  which  have  been  lent  from  Jamai.a,  although 
brought  in  their  pods,  have  not  fucceeded,  whereas  thofe 
from  the  Bahama  iflands  have  grown  as  well  as  if  they  were 
immediately  taken  from  the  trees;  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into- 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering 
once  a  week  ;  if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
inches  high,  a  fufficient  number  of  fmall  pots  fhould  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  a  day  or 
two,  that  the  earth  may  be  warmed  before  the  plants  are 
put  into  the  pots ;  then  the  young  plants  Ihould  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  t  s  tear 
their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fingle  pot,  being  careful 
to  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which 
they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  climate,  being  careful  not  to  give  them 
much  water,  efpecially  in  winter.  If  the  plants  are  proper¬ 
ly  managed,  they  will  make  confiderable  progrefs  ;  1  have 
fome  plants  now  in  the  Chelfea  garden  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  which  are  but  of  fix  years  growth  from  feeds. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Honfoun,  at 
Campeady,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England ,-  which 
fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens ;  when  the  dodtor  firft  obferved 
thefe  trees,  they  were  deftitute  of  leaves,  but  were  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit ;  and  on  his  fecond  vifit  to  the  place,  he  found 
the  trees  in  full  verdure,  but  no  appearance  of  flowers,  fo  he 
was  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  genus  it  belonged  to  ;  but  as  the 
fiuit  of  this  tree  agrees  exadtly  with  thofe  of  the  two  former 
fpecies,  fo  I  have  ventured  to  join  it  to  them. 

Thefe  trees  ufually  rife  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  or  up¬ 
ward,  and  divide  into  many  large  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  are  garnifned  with  leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Witch  Hazel,  but  are  broader  at  their  bafe,  and  cut 
angular  at  their  top  ;  thefe  are  of  an  Afli  colour  underneath, 
and  are  fet  on  the  branches  without  any  order ;  the  fruit  of 
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this  tree  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Barba  Jots  Cedar, 
being  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  diminifhing  gradually  to  the 
top,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point,  being  upwards  of  two 
inches  long;  this  has  alfo  a  column,  or  woody  core,  run¬ 
ning  lengthways  through  the  fruit,  to  which  the  winged 
feeds  adhere  as  in  the  two  former ;  but  as  both  their  fruit 
are  fir.ooth  on  the  outfide,  this  differs  from  them,  in  having 
five  angles  running  from  the  bafe  upward ;  at  each  angle 
the  fruit,  when  ripe,  feparates,  and  expofes  the  winged  feeds, 
which  are  difperfed  by  the  winds. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  whether  it 
is  ever  ufed  in  buildings,  or  for  other  purpofes,  as  there  have 
been  few  perfons  of  any  curiofity  in  that  country,  the  cutters 
of  Logwood  being  the  chief  people  who  inhabit  there,  from 
whom  there  can  be  little  known  of  the  produce.  The  plants 
which  have  been  raifed  from  the  feeds  in  England,  have  made 
great  progrefs  for  the  twro  firff  years,  but  afterwaid  were  but 
flow  of  growth  ;  for,  in  fix  years  more,  they  did  not  {hoot 
fo  much  as  in  the  firff  year  from  the  feed,  when  they  grew 
more  than  three  feet  high.  This  mav  be  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  two  foregoing  forts,  and  with  them 
conffantly  kept  in  the  bark  dove. 

CEDAR  of  BERMUDAS.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  CAROLINA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  JAMAICA.  See  Theobroma. 

CEDAR  of  1,1  B ANUS.  See  Larix. 

CEDAR  of  LYC1A.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  PHOENICIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  VIRGINIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEIBA.  See  Bombax. 

CELASTRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  239.  Euonymoides.  JJnard. 
Ac.  R.  Sc.  1716.  The  Staff  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  oval  petals,  which  are  equal,  and  flpread 
efen.  It  hath  flnje  flamina  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  a  fmall  ger- 
■, men  with  a  large  receptacle,  marked  with  ten  deep  channels, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  blunt,  three-cornered  capfule, 
gening  in  three  cells,  each  containing  an  oval fmooth  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celastrus  inermis,  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  196.  Smooth  Staff  tree  with  oval  entire  leaves. 

2.  Celastrus  Inermis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  196. 
Smooth  Staff  tree  with  a  twining  fialk. 

3.  Celastrus  fpinis  nudis,  ram  is  teretilus,  foliis  acutis. 
Ilort .  Cliff.  72.  Staff  tree  with  naked  fpines,  taper  branches, 
and  pointed  leaves. 

4.  Celastrus  fpinis floliofls,  ramis  angulatis,  foliis  cbtufls. 
Hort.  Cliff.  73.  Staff  tree  with  leaves  on  the  fpines,  angular 
branches,  and  obtufe  leaves. 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight 
Or  ten  feet.  It  generally  puts  out  two  or  three  ffems  from 
th,e  root,  which  divide  upward  into  feveral  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  near 
three  inches  long,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches ;  the  flowers  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 
thefe  are  white,  made  up  of  five  oval  petals,  with  a  ger- 
inen  in  the  center,  attended  by  five  ftamina ;  when  the 
flowers  fall  off,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  three-cornered  cap- 
fale,  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  fet  full  of  fmall  protuberances  ; 
this  opens  in  three  parts,  each  containing  a  hard  oval  feed, 
covered  with  a  thin  red  pulp. 

It  is  propagated  here  by  layers,  which  will  take  root  in 
one  year;  the  young  branches  only  are  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fo  that  where  there  is  not  any  of  thefe  near  the  ground, 
the  main  ffalks  fhould  be  drawn  down,  and  faftened  with 
pegs  to  prevent  their  rifing,  and  the  young  {hoots  from  them 
fhould  be  laid.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn, 
and  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  be  fufhciently  rcot- 
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ed,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted 
in  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two  to  get  {Length,  after  which 
they  muff  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  This  lhrub  grows  naturally  in  moiff  places,  fo  will 
not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  fecond  fort  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  ffalks  from  the 
root,  which  are  flexible,  and  twiff  themielves  about  whate¬ 
ver  trees  and  fhrubs  grow  near  them  ;  or  when  they  are  at  a 
diffance  from  fuch  fepport,  they  twine  about  each  other,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  but  when  they 
fallen  rhemfelves  about  trees  they  will  grow  much  taller. 
Thefe  are  garniffied  with  oblong  leaves,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  near  two  broad,  which  are  favved  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  com- 
pofed  of  five  roundilli  petals  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  three-cornered  caplules,  which  are  red,  and,  when  r.pe, 
fj. read  open  in  three  parts,  difclofing  the  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  common  Spindle  tree.  This  fends  out  lack¬ 
ers  from  the  root,  fo  is  eafily  propagated. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  This  rifes  with  an 
irregular  ftalk  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  lending  out 
feveral  fide  branches,  covered  with  brown  bark,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  more  than 
half  an  inch  broad,  fome  of  which  are  pointed,  and  others 
are  obtufe  ;  they  are  {tiff,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  come  out 
irregularly  from  the  branches  ;  thefe  continue  green  through 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  tufts,  many  of  them  arifing  from  one 
point,  Handing  upon  leng  foot-ffalks ;  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  and  five  fpreading  ftamina,  which  furround  a  fwelling 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit,  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  which  opens  in  three  cells,  containing  one  ob¬ 
long  hard  feed,  the  other  two  cells  being  generally  abortive. 

This  plant  is  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings  in  Europe , 
which  is  more  expeditious  than  railing  them  from  feeds,  be- 
caufe  the  feeds  rarely  come  up  the  firff  years  1  he  cuttings 
may  be  planted  any  time  in  fummer  ;  but  thofe  which  are 
planted  early,  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength  before 
winter.  When  they  have  taken  root  they  muff  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  ftieltered  fituation;  when 
they  are  feparated,  they  muff  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  good  earth,  then  placed  in  the  {hade  till  they 
have  taken  freth  root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  exotick  plants  in  a  fheltered  fuuation  till  autumn, 
when  they  muff  be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  of 
the  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  and  will  require  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  L  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  a  {lender 
ligneous  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered 
with  a  light  Alh-coloured  bark,  and  full  of  joints,  which 
are  armed  with  long  fpines,  upon  which  grow  many  frnall 
leaves  ;  the  branches  are  {lender,  and  armed  with  the  fame 
fpines  at  every  joint,  but  the  whole  plant  is  fo  weak,  as  to 
require  fome  fupport,  without  which  they  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  come  out  in  duffers,  without  any  orT 
der,  which  arefhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  narrow  leav.-d 
Box  tree,  but  are  longer,  and  of  a  loofe  texture  ;  the  branches 
are  angular,  and  when  young  their  bark  is  whitilh. 

This  rifes  very  eafily  from  feeds,  and  the  plants  make 
great  progrefs ;  for  I  have  raifed  them  four  feet  high  in  two 
years  from  feeds,  without  any  artificial  heat;  and  fome  of 
the  plants  have  lived  through  two  winters  againft  a  fouth-eaft 
wall,  but  thefe  have  feed  their  leaves  in  winter,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  removed  into  the  green- houfr.  have  retain¬ 
ed  their  verdure  through  the  year, 
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It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fprlr.g,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
dire£led  for  the  former  fort ;  or  if  the  young  fhoots  are  laid, 
they  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
planted  either  into  pots,  or  again!!  a  good  afpefled  wall, 
where  I  find  they  will  endure  our  ordinary  winters  without 
any  protedion. 

CELERY,  or  SALARY.  See  Apium. 

CELOSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  255.  Amaranth. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  fiowcr  hath  jive  erePi  Jbarp-painted  petals,  which  are  per - 
•  tnanent ,  fiijf,  and  J. hoped  like  a  fiower  cup.  It  hath  a  /mail  nec- 
tarium  joined  to  the  border  of  the  germen,  to  which  adhere  the 
five  fiamina,  which  are  terminated  by  turning  fiumrnits.  The 
empalement  afterward  becomes  a  globular  caffule  with  one  cell 
opening  horizontally ,  containing  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  angulatis,  Jpica 
ovatd-oblonga.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  20 Celofia  with  lpear-lhaped 
leaves,  angular  foot-llalks,  and  an  oval  oblong  fpike. 

2.  Celosia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  pedunculis  tcretibus  fiub- 
friatis,  fpicd  oblonga.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  205.  Celofia  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves,  taper  ftriated  foot-ftalks,  and  an  oblong 
fpike. 

3.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  paniculd  diffufa  fill  for - 
mi.  Flor.  Virg.  144.  Celofia  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
and  a  {lender  diffufed  panicle. 

Dr.  Linrueus  has  feparated  the  plants  of  this  genus  from  the 
Amaranths,  which  have  been  generally  joined  with  them,  be- 
caufe  thofe  have  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plants, 
whereas  thefe  have  only  hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  fo  that  by 
his  fyftem,  the  other  are  removed  to  the  twenty-firft  clafs, 
and  have  been  before  mentioned  under  the  article  Amaran¬ 
th  us,  to  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  for  the  Ama- 
ranthus  tricolor.  Sec. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  in  both  In¬ 
dies.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  long  fpear-lhaped  leaves  ending 
in  points,  of  a  pale  colour.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
ilalk,  there  are  a  few  fide  branches  fent  out  which  Hand 
ered ;  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  {lender  fpike  of 
flowers,  and  the  principal  flalk  is  terminated  by  one  which 
is  much  larger  ;  this  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  about 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  middle  finger,  the  whole  fpike  being 
of  a  filvery  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  is  well  known,  by  its  common  appella¬ 
tion  of  Cockfcomb ;  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  form 
of  its  crefted  head  of  flowers,  refembling  a  cock’s  comb  ; 
of  this  there  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in  their  form, 
magnitude,  and  colours  ;  but  as  they  vary  from  feeds,  fo 
they  are  not  enumerated  as  dillind  fpecies.  I  have  raifed  great 
varieties  of  thefe  from  feeds  which  came  from  China,  and 
other  countries,  but  have  generally  found  them  alter  in  a 
few  years,  nctwithftanding  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  laving  of  their  feeds :  the  principal  colours  of  their 
heads  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  ;  but  there  are 
fome,  whofe  heads  are  variegated  with  two  or  three  co¬ 
lours.  I  alfo  raifed  fome  from  feeds  which  I  received  from 
Perfia,  whofe  heads  were  divided  like  a  plume  of  feathers, 
which  were  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  fugar 
iflands :  it  rifes  with  a  weak  flalk  near  four  feet  high, 
which  is  garnilhed  with  oblong  pointed  leaves,  that  ftand 
oppofite  at  each  joint,  and  are  pretty  far  afunder.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  very  fiender  fpikes,  which  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  fhining  with  a  glofs  like  fiik.  The  plants  of  this 
perilhed  in  the  autumn,  without  perfecting  their  feeds. 
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In  ot;der  to  have  large  fine  Amaranths,  great  care  Ihould 
be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  feeds  ;  for  if  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  collected,  the  whole  expence  and  trouble  of  railing 
them  will  be  loll.  When  you  are  provided  with  good  feeds, 
they  mult  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  (which  Ihould  have  been 
prepared  a  few  days  before,  that  the  violent  heat  may  be 
abated)  ;  about  the  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  time  to 
fow  the  feeds,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  plants  will 
appear;  but  as  they  are  tender  when  they  firft  come  up,  fo 
they  require  great  care  for  a  few  days  till  they  getftrength; 
in  giving  them  a  due  proportion  of  air,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak,  and  then  to  keep  them  from  too  much  moifture; 
for  a  fmall  lhare  of  moifture  will  caufe  their  tender  Items 
to  rot:  in  fowing  of  the  feeds,  there  ihould  be  care  taken 
not  to  put  them  too  clofe,  for  when  the  plants  come  up  in 
clufters,  they  frequently  fpoil  each  other,  for  want  of  room 
to  grow.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  time,  the  plants  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  when  you  muft  prepare  another  hot- bed, 
covered  with  good  rich  light  earth,  about  four  inches  thick; 
which  Ihould  be  made  a  few  days,  that  it  may  have  a  pro¬ 
per  temperature  of  heat ;  then  raife  up  the  young  plants 
with  your  finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the  tender  roots, 
and  prick  them  into  your  new  hot-bed  about  four  inches 
diftance  every  way,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle 
the  earth  to  their  roots :  but  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious 
not  to  bear  the  young  plants  down  to  the  ground  by  hafty 
watering,  which  rarely  rife  again,  or  at  leall  fo  as  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  former  ftrength  in  a  long  time,  but  very  often  rot 
in  the  Items  and  die  quite  away. 

After  the  plants  are  thus  planted,  they  muft  be  fereened 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frelh  root;  but  as  there  is 
generally  a  great  fleam  arifing  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung,  which  condenfes  to  wet  again!!  the  glafles,  and  this 
dropping  upon  the  plants  very  frequently  deftroys  them ; 
fo  the  glaffes  Ihould  be  frequently  turned  in  the  day-time, 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit ;  but  if  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens  to  prove  bad  that  you  cannot  turn  your  glafles,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  your  plants,  to  wipe  off  all  the  moi¬ 
fture  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  woollen  doth,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When  your  plants  are 
firmly  rooted  and  begin  to  grow,  you  muft  obferve  to  give 
them  air  every  day  (more  or  lefs,  as  the  weather  is  cold  or 
hot)  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  fall,  which  greatly 
weakens  their  Hems. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  after  thefe 
plants  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  they  will  ftand  in  need  of 
another  hot- bed,  which  Ihould  be  of  a  moderate  temper, 
and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  earth  about  fix  inches  thick, 
in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  (obferving  to  take  them 
up  with  as'much  earth  about  their  roots  as  poftible)  planting 
them  feven  or  eight  inches  diftance  every  way,  giving  them 
fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots ;  but  be  very 
careful  not  to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the 
plants,  (as  was  before  directed)  and  keep  them  fhaded  in 
the  h"eat  of  the  day,  until  they  have  taken  frelh  root,  and 
be  fure  to  refrelh  them  often  (but  gently)  with  water. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  you  muft  provide  another  hot¬ 
bed,  which  Ihould  be  covered  with  a  deep  frame,  that  your 
plants  may  have  room  to  grow  :  upon  this  hot-bed,  you 
muft  fet  as  many  three-penny  pots  as  can  ftand  within  the 
compafs  of  the  frame ;  thefe  pots  muft  be  filled  with  good 
rich  earth,  and  the  cavities  between  each  pot  filled  up  with 
any  common  earth,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed  from 
evaporating,  and  filling  the  frame  with  noxious  fleams  ; 
then,  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  fuch  iaftruraenr,  take  up  your 
plants  (from  the  .former  hot-bed)  with  as  much  earth  as 
poftible  to  the  roots,  and  place  each  Angle  plant  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  of  the  pots,  filling  the  pot  up  with  the  earth  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  root  of  the  plant 
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with  your  hands ;  water  them  gently,  as  before,  and  fhade 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  violence  of  the  fun. 

In  about  three  weeks  more,  thefe  plants  will  have  grown 
to  a  confiderable  fize  and  llrength,  fo  that  you  mult  now 
raifie  the  glaffes  very  much  in  the  day-time ;  and  when  the 
air  is  foft  and  the  fun  is  clouded,  drawoff  the  glaffes,  and 
expofe  them  to  the  open  air,  and  repeat  this  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  which  will  harden  them  by  degrees, 
to  be  removed  abroad  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  the  whole  feafon  :  but  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fet  thefe 
plants  out  until  a  week  in  'July,  obferving  to  do  it  when 
the  air  is  perfe&ly  foft,  and  if  poffible,  in  a  gentle  fliower 
of  rain. 

Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  near  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge  for  two 
or  three  days,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fun  and  itrong  winds,  to  which  they  muft  be 
inured  by  degrees :  thefe  plants,  when  grown  to  a  good  fta- 
ture,  perfpire  very  fieely,  and  muft  be  every  day  refrefhed 
with  water,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry,  otherwife 
they  will  Hunt,  and  never  produce  their  plumes  fo  fine  as 
they  w'outd  do  if  taken  care  of. 

In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September,  the  Amaranths 
will  have  perfected  their  feeds,  fo  that  you  muft  make  choice 
of  the  largeft,  moft  beautiful,  and  leaft  branching  plants  of 
each  kind  for  feed ;  which  you  fhould  remove  under  fhel¬ 
ter,  (efpecially  if  the  weather  proves  wet,  or  the  nights 
frofty)  that  the  feeds  may  be  maturely  ripened  ;  and  in  the 
choice  thereof,  be  fure  never  to  take  any  feeds  from  fide 
branches,  nor  from  the  neck  of  the  plume,  but  fuch  only 
as  are  produced  in  the  middle  thereof,  which  in  many  plants, 
perhaps,  may  be  but  a  fmall  quantity  ;  but  1  do  allure  you, 
it  is  thofe  only  you  can  depend  upon,  to  have  your  kinds 
good  the  fucceeding  year. 

CELSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  675.  We  have  no  Englijh  name 
for  it. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  is  of  one  leaf,  with  a  very  fhort  tube ,  fipread  open 
above,  and  cut  into  five  .unequal  parts  ;  the  two  upper  being 
fmall,  and  the  under  larger.  It  hath  four  hairy  fiamin a,  which 
incline  toward  the  upper  fegments  of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
capfule  compreffed  at  the  top,  fitting  upon  the  empalement ,  and 
hath  two  cells  which  are  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known, 
which  is, 

Celsia  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  3 21.  Celfia 
with  double  winged  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Armenia,  from  whence  Dr. 
Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  In  its 
natural  place  of  growth,  this  is  an  annual,  but  in  England  it 
will  rarely  ripen  its  feeds,  unlefs  the  plants  come  up  in  the 
autumn  ,  and  live  through  the  winter. 

It  fends  out  many  oblong  leaves,  which  are  finely  divided 
almoft  to  the  midrib  on  both  fides  ;  from  the  center  arifes  a 
roundifh  herbaceous  ftalk  two  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed 
the  whole  length  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  diminifh- 
ing  in  their  fize  gradually  to  the  top  :  thefe  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately,  and  at  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  come  out  the  flow¬ 
ers  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  of 
an  iron  colour  on  their  outfide,  but  pale  yellow  within, 
fpreading  open  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mullein,  but  are 
not  fo  regular :  the  fhort  tube  being  turned  downward,  and 
the  lower  fegments  being  larger  than  the  upper,  and  thefta- 
mina  being  unequal,  has  occafioned  Linnceus  to  remove  it  to 
his  ringent  flowers.  The  feed  veffel  is  round,  compreffed, 
and  hath  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It  may  be  fown 
on  a  poor  dry  foil  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thin  them  if  they  are  too  dofe ;  for  they 
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do  not  bear  removing  well,  fo  fhould  be  fown  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain. 

I  have,  fometimes  when  the  feafons  have  proved  warm, 
had  ripe  feeds  from  plants  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  depended  on,  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  raife  the 
plants  in  autumn. 

CELTIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  612.  tab.  383.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
1012  The  Lote,  or  Nettle  tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  trees  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fingle,  and  fituated  above  the  male  ; 
thefe  have  no  petals,  but  five  Jhort  fiamina.  In  the  center  is  fitic~ 
ated  an  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry 
vjith  one  cell,  inclofivg  a  roundijh  nut.  The  male  flowers  have 
their  empalements  divided  into  fix  parts ,  arid  have  no  germen  or 
fiyle,  but  in  other  parts  are  like  the  hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Celtis  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  ferratis,  nervofis. 
Nettle  tree  with  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves,  which  are 
veined  and  favyed  on  their  edges ;  or  the  Lote  tree  with  a 
black  fruit. 

2.  Celtis  foliis  oblique-ovatis,  ferratis,  acuminatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1044.  Nettle  tree  with  oblique,  oval  leaves,  which 
are  pointed,  or  fawed  on  their  edges ;  or  Lote  tree  with  a 
dark  purple  fruit. 

3.  Celtis  foliis  ovato-cordatis,  dentlculatis,  petiolis  brevi- 
bus.  Nettle  tree  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves,  {lightly  in¬ 
dented,  and  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  or  the  Smaller  eaftern  Lote 
tree,  with  fmaller  and  thicker  leaves,  and  a  yellow  fruit. 

4.  Celtis  foliis  oblongo  evatis,  obtufis,.  nervofis,  fuperne 
glabris,  Jubtus  aureis.  Nettle  tree  with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe, 
nervous  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface, 
and  of  a  gold  colour  beneath. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Prance,  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of  thofe 
countries  :  yet  this  is  not  fo  plenty  in  England  as  the  fecond, 
nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen  but  two  large  trees  of  this 
fort  in  the  Englijh  gardens. 

This  tree  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  fending  out  many  {lender  branches,  which  have 
a  fmooth  dark  coloured  bark  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves 
placed  alternately,  which  are  near  four  inches  long,  and 
about  two  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  long  (harp  points, 
and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  having  feveral  tranfverfe 
veins,  which  are  prominent  cn  their  under  fide.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  all  along  the 
branches ;  they  have  a  male  and  an  hermaphrodite  flower, 
generally  at  the  fame  place,  the  male  flowers  being  fituated 
above  the  others  :  thefe  have  no  petals,  but  a  green  herba¬ 
ceous  empalement,  fo  make  no  figure  ;  they  come  out  in 
the  fpring,  at  the  fame  time  when  the  leaves  make  their 
firft  appearance,  and  generally  decay  before  their  leaves 
have  grown  to  half  their  magnitude.  After  their  flowers  are 
paft,  the  germen  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  become  a 
round  berry,  about  the  flze  of  a  Pea,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
black. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  :  it  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moift  rich  foil,  in  which  it  becomes  a  very  large 
tree.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  ftem,  which  in  young  trees  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  but  as  they  advance,  it  be¬ 
comes  rougher  and  of  a  lighted  colour.  The  branches  are 
much  difFufed  on  every  fide,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
lique,  oval  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  oppofite  to  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  the  male  flowers  Handing  above  the 
hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  other  fpecies ;  after  thefe  decay,  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  frft  fort,,  and,  when  ripe, 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
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This  tree  is  late  in  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  but  in  recom- 
penfe  for  that,  it  continues  as  long  in  beauty  . in  the  autumn, 
for  it  is  the  latefl  in  fading  of  any  of  the  deciduous  trees  ; 
nor  do  the  leaves  alter  their  colour  long  before  they  fall,  but 
continue  in  full  verdure,  till  within  a  few  days  of  their  drop¬ 
ping  off.  There  is  little  beauty  in  the  flowers  or  fruit  of  this 
tree  ;  but  as  the  branches  are  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  fo  the  trees,  when  mixed  with  others, 
in  wildernelfes,  make  a  pleafing  variety  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon.  The  wood  of  this  tree  being  tough  and  plia¬ 
ble,  is  elleemed  by  coachmakers  for  the  frames  of  their 
carriage  . 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tourrefort  in  Arme¬ 
nia.  It  riles  with  a  Hera  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  which  fpread  horizontally  on 
every  fide,  and  have  a  fmooth  greenilh  bark  ;  they  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  near 
an  inch  broad,  inclining  to  an  heart-  fhape,  but  are  oblique  ; 
they  are  of  a  thicker  texture  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  are  of  a  paler  green.  They  are  placed  alternate  on  the 
branches,  and  have  Ihort  foot-llalks.  The  flowers  come 
cut  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  yellow  berries, 
which,  when  fully  ripe,  turn  of  adarker  colour.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  very  white. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhou’d  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  can  be  procured 
at  that  feafon,  for  thefe  frequently  come  up  the  following 
fpring  :  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  will 
not  come  up  till  a  twelvemonth  after  ;  therefore  it  is  the 
belt  way  to  fovv  them  in  pots  or  tubs,  that  they  may  be 
eafily  removed.  In  fummer  they  mull  be  conltandy  kept 
chan  from  weeds ;  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  water  two  cr  three  times  a  week.  In  autumn  it  will 
be  proper  to  remove  the  pots,  and  place  them  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  to  fhelter  them  in  winter  from  fevere  froft  ;  or 
where  there  is  not  that  conveniency,  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  ground,  near  a  wall  or  hedge  ;  for  as  the 
plants,  when  young,  are  full  of  fap,  and  tender,  fo  the 
early  frofts  in  autumn  frequently  kill  the  upper  parts  of 
their  fiioots ;  therefore  the  plants  fhould  be  either  covered 
with  mats,  or  a  little  ftraw  or  Peafe  haulm  laid  over  to 
protedl  them. 

In  the  following  fpring  the  plants  fhould  betaken  out  of 
the  feed  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  :  this  fhould 
be  done  about  the  middle  or  lat  er  end  of  M-arch ,  when  the 
danger  of  the  froft  is  over;  therefore  a  bed  or  two  fhould 
be  prepared  (according  to  the  number  of  plants  railed)  in  a 
flickered  fituation  ;  and,  if  poffible,  in  a  gentle  loamy  foil. 
The  ground  muff  be  well  trenched,  and  cleared  fiom  the 
roots  of  bad  weeds,  and  when  levelled,  fhould  be  marked 
out  in  lines  at  one  foot  diltance  ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be 
carefully  turned  out  cf  the  pots  and  feparated,  foas  not  to 
tear  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  lines  at  fix  inches  aiun- 
der,  preifing  the  earth  down  clofe  to  the  roots  If  the  ground 
is  very  dry  when  they  are  planted,  and  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  rain  foon,  it  will  be  proper  to  water  the  beds,  to 
fettle  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  after  this, 
if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  fome  old  tan  or 
rotten  dung,  it  will  keep  the  ground  moiif,  and  prevent  the 
drying  winds  from  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  thefe  nurfery  beds  two  years, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  obtained  fufftcient  flrength  to 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  good  ; 
becaufe  thefe  plants  extend  their  roots  wide  every  way,  fo 
that  if  they  Hand  long  in  the  nurfery,  their  roots  mull  be 
cut  in  removing,  which  will  be  a  prejudice  to  their  future 
growth. 

Thefe  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 


England,  after  they  have  acquired  fome  flrength ;  but  for 
the  two  firft  winters  after  they  come  up  from  feeds,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  little  protection,  especially  the  third  fort,  which  is 
tenderer  than  either  of  the  former.  The  young  plants  of  thi3 
fort  frequently  have  variegated  leaves,  but  thefe  are  more 
impatient  of  cold  than  the  plain  leaved. 

The  fourth  fort  was  firit  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier ,  in 
til ^French  iflands  of  America  ;  itwas  alfo  found  growing  in  Ja¬ 
maica  by  Dr.  Houfloun ,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  This 
rifes  with  a  llrait  trunk  near  twenty  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  gray  bark,  divided  into  many  branches  upward, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and 
two  and  an  half  broad,  rounded  at  their  extremity,  of  a 
thick  texture,  very  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  and  or 
their  under  fide  are  of  a  lucid  gold  colour,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  round  and  red,  but 
the  flowers  I  have  not  feen. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  rarely  come  up  the  firfl  year,  fo 
they  fhould  be  fowed  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan 
bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  plants 
coine  up.  Thefe  plants  inuft  be  conltantly  kept  m  the 
bark  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ten¬ 
der  exoticks. 

CENTAUREA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8So.  Greater  Centaury, 
Knapweed,  Blue  Bottle,  &c. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  a  compound  Joiner ,  mhofe  dijk  is  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Jorets,  and  ihe  border  or  rays  of  female  f.oreis , 
inhich  are  larger  and  loofer ;  theje  are  included  in  a  common 
fcaly  empalement .  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  petal,  ivhicb 
afterisoard  becomes  a  fingle  feed J. 'but  up  in  the  empalement.  The 
J'emale  florets  have  a  fender  tube ,  but  expands  above,  inhere  it 
is  enlarged,  and  cut  into  flue  unequal  parts  ;  thefe  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus  globofs,  fquamis  mu- 
cronatis,  foliis pinnatis  decurrentibus  fubtus  argenteis.  Centaury 
with  a  globular  empalement  without  fpines,  fharp  pointed 
feales,  and  winged  running  leaves  white  underneath. 

2.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis  ovatis  obtufis, 
foliis  pinnatis  glabris  integerrimis.  Hort.  Ciff.  421.  Centaury 
with  an  empalement  without  fpines,  oval  oblong  feales,  and 
fmooth  winged  leaves,  which  are  entire  ;  or,  Yellow  Al¬ 
pine  Centaury. 

3.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis  ovatis,  foliis 
pinnatis,  foliolis ferratis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Cen¬ 
taury  with  an  empalement  without  fp  nes,  oval  feales,  and 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fawed,  and  run  along  the 
midrib.  Greater  Centaury. 

4.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofs,  foliis  indivifis  integer¬ 
rimis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 21.  Centaury  with  a  fcaly 
empalement,  and  undivided  entire  leaves,  running  along 
the  ftaiks. 

5.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis  oblongis,  foliis  pinnatifidis 
linearihus  integerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  140.  Centaury  with  ob¬ 
long  hairy  empalements,  and  winged  pointed  leaves,  which 
aie  very  narrow,  and  entiie. 

6.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofs,  foliis  tomentofis,  radi- 
calibus  lanccolatis,  coulinis  pinnatifidis  caule Jimplici .  Prod.  Leyd. 
142.  Centaury  with  a  fcaly  empalement,  woolly  leaves, 
thofe  near  the  root  being  fpear-lhaped,  thofe  on  the  ftalk 
pointed,  and  a  Angle  ftalk. 

7.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis,  foliis  lanceolatis  decur¬ 
rentibus,  caule  Jimpliciffimo.  Host.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with 
fawed  empalements,  fpear-lhaped  running  leaves,  and  a  An¬ 
gle  ftalk;  or,  Greater  Mountain  Blue  Bottle. 

8.  Centaurea  calycibus  J  err at  is,  folds  linear  i- lanceolatis 
decurrentibus,  caule  flmpliciffimo .  Centaury  with  fawed  em¬ 
palements,  very  narrow  fpear  fhaped  running  leaves,  and  a 
fingle  ftalk.  Narrower  ana  longer  leaved  Belgick  Blue  Bottle. 

9.  Centaurea 
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q .  CentaUREA  calycibus  inermibus ,  fubrotuttdis  glabris, 
fquamis  ovads,  folds  fenuads.  Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Centaury 
with  unarmed,  roundifh,  fmooth  empalements,  oval  fcales, 
aud'finuated  leaves  ;  commonly  called  Sweet  Sultan. 

10.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fubrotundis,  glabris , 
fjuamis  waits  obtufis ,  folds  laciniatis  ferratis.  Centaury  with 
roundifh,  fmooth,  unarmed  empalements,  oval  obtufe  fcales, 
and  cut  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  common¬ 
ly  called  yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 

11.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis ,  folds  linearibus  integer¬ 
rimis,  infimis  dent  ads.  Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with  fawed 
empalements,  very  narrow  entire  leaves,  indented  below  ; 
or,  Corn  Blue  Bottle. 

12.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus ,  fquamis  mucronatis, 
folds  pinnatifidis  obtufis  decurrentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  g  10.  Cen¬ 
taury  with  unarmed  empalements,  having  pointed  fcales, 
and  winged  pointed  leaves,  which  are  obtufe,  running 
along  the  ftalk. 

13.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis  terminals  fejflihus,  folds 
tomentofis  pinnatifidis ,  lacinulis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  422. 
Centaury  with  hairy  empalements,  clofely  terminating  the 
ftalks,  woolly  leaves  with  winged  points,  and  the  fegments 
very  narrow. 

14..  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis,  folds  iotnentcfis  pinnati¬ 
fidis,  foliolis  obtufis  ovatis  integerrimis  exterioribus  majoribus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with  hairy  empalements,  woolly 
leaves  with  winged  points-,  the  fmall  leaves  oval  and  ob¬ 
tufe,  the  outer  larger ;  or,  Silvery  Knapweed  of  Ragufa. 

15.  Centaurea  calycibus  palmatofipinofis  feds  requalibus, 
folds  decurrentibus  finuatis  fpinulofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  1 41.  Cen¬ 
taury  with  palmated  fpinous  empalements,  whole  bridles 
are  equal,  and  finuated  prickly  leaves  running  along  the 
ftalks. 

16.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofis,  folds  ovato -cblcngis 
denticulatis  integris  petiolatis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  42  I . 
Centaury  with  fcaly  empalements,  oval,  oblong,  indented 
entire  leaves,  having  foot-flalks,  and  woolly  underneath. 

17.  Centaurea  calycibus  fetaceo-fpinofis,  folds  lanceolatis 
petiolatis ,  inf  erne  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  423.  Centaury  with 
briftly  prickly  empalements,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  withfoot- 
ftalks,  indented  beneath. 

18.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquama  ciliatis,  folds  pinnatifi¬ 
dis,  pinnis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  9 1  3  .  Centaury  with  hairy 
fcales  to  the  empalement,  and  wing-pointed  leaves,  whole 
lobes  are  fpear  fhaped. 

19.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofis  obtufis,  folds  pinnati¬ 
fidis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Centaury  with  an  obtufe  fqua- 
inous  empalement,  and  wing  pointed,  narrow,  entire  leaves. 

20.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis,  folds  pinnatifidis  brevi- 
lus,  caule peuriculato .  Centaury  with  hairy  empalements,  very 
fhort  wing-pointed  leaves,  and  a  paniculated  ftalk. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety;  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  are  often  trouble- 
fome  weeds  in  the  fields,  fo  do  not  deferve  a  place  in  gar¬ 
dens,  therefore  I  chofe  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  men¬ 
tioning  their  titles  ;  but  have  here  fele&ed  thofe  fpecies, 
which  have  fome  beauty  to  recommend  them. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Jpennine  mountains. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  many  ftrong  roots 
deep  in  the  ground  :  the  lower  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
.Artichoke  ;  they  arc  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  hoary 
underneath  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  three  feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  and  colour  as  thofe 
below,  but  are  much  fmaller.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
tranches  out  into  three  or  four  divifions,  each  being  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  large  fingle  head  of  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  purple  colour  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers,  which  form  the  difli  in  the  center,  and  a  bor- 
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der  of  female  flowers  which  -  compofe  the  rays,  included 
in  a  common  fcaly  empalemenf,  whofe  fcales  terminate  in 
acute  points.  This  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots  :  the  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  early  in  Oflober, 
that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  take  root  before  the  froft 
comes  on.  Thefe  roots  mull  not  be  removed  or  parted  0 f- 
tener  than  every  fourth  year,  if  they  are  defigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  ftrong  flowers ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil, 
becaufe  wet  in  the  winter  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  This  plant 
is  never  injured  by  froft,  fo  may  be  fully  expofed  in  open 
borders ;  but  each  foot  will  require  to  have  three  feet  to  fpread, 
fo  they  muft  not  be  planted  too  near  other  plants. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Hips.  This  hath 
alfo  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground, 
fending  out  a  great  number  of  long  winged  leaves,  which 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  glaucous  colour ;  the  ftalks 
rife  near  four  feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  many 
branches,  which  are  garniftied  with  fmall  leaves  of  the 
fame  form  as  the  lower;  each  of  thefe  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  a  fingle  head  of  yellow  flowers,  of  the  fame  form  with 
thofe  of  the  firft,  but  not  more  than  half  the  fize.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  firft,  and  the  plants  do  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  third  fort  ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants  of  the 
College,  but  is  very  rarely  ufed  ;  the  root  is  reckoned  to  be 
binding,  and  good  fcr  all  kind  of  fluxes,  and  of  great  ufe 
to  heal  wounds.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains 
in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  it  hath  a  flrong  perennial  root,  like  the 
two  former  forts,  from  which  come  out  a  great  number  of 
long  winged  leaves,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  fide;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flow¬ 
er- ftalks  are  flender,  but  very  ftifF,  and  divide  upward  into 
many  fmaller,  which  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  having  at 
each  joint,  one  fmall  winged  leaf,  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  other  :  each  of  thefe  ftalks  is  terminated  by  a  fingle 
head  of  purplifh  flowers,  which  are  confiderabiy  longer  than 
the  empalement.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  forts,  and  the  plants 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  but  Ihould  have  more  room 
to  grow. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Pournefort,  in  the 
Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep 
into  the  ground,  from  which  fprings  up  a  great  tuft  of  long 
entire  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Woad,  they  grow  up¬ 
right  ;  there  alfo  many  upright  ftalks  arife,  which  grow 
near  five  feet  high,  that  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  com¬ 
ing  out  fingle  at  each  joint,  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  un¬ 
der,  but  are  lefs,  and  have  a  border,  or  wing,  running  a- 
long  the  ftalk,  from  one  to  the  other.  The  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three  fmaller,  each  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  fingle  head  of  yellow  flowers,  included  in 
a  filvery  fcaly  empalement.  It  maybe  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and 
the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  being  equally 
hardy  ;  and  as  this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  the  two  laft, 
fo  it  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  fmaller  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hufiria.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  as  the  former,  from  which  come  out,  in 
the  fpring,  many  winged  leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  the 
fegments  narrow  and  entire ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  three  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  have  a  winged 
leaf  at  each  joint,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  other  ;  at 
the  end  of  each  ftalk  is  one  head  of  purple  flowers,  inclofed 
in  an  oblong  fcaly  empalement,  each  fcale  being  bordered 
with  fmall  hairs,  like  an  eye  brow.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in  a 
nurfery  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thin¬ 
ned,  and  kept  clean  from  weed  ;  and  the  follovtHng  autumn 
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the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy.  It  liath  a  biennial  root,  which  doth  not  di¬ 
vide  and  fpread  as  the  former,  but  grows  fingle,  fending 
out  in  the  fpring,  feveral  entire  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and 
afterward  a  fingle  ftalk,  more  than  a  foot  high,  which  is 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  divided  hoary  leaf,  and 
at  the  top  comes  out  a  fingle,  large,  fcaly  head,  ftiaped 
like  a  cone  of  the  Pine  tree,  very  taper  at  the  top,  where 
it  clofely  furrounds  the  florets,  whofe  tops  juft  peep  out  of 
the  empalement  :  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England ,  fo  cannot  be  propagated, 
unlefs  the  feeds  are  procured  from  abroad. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  perennial  Blue  Bottle, 
which  by  fome  is  titled  Batchelors  Button.  This  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription  ;  the  roots  of  this  fort 
creep  under  ground  to  a  great  diftance,  whereby  the  plant 
propagates  too  fall,  and  often  becomes  troublefome  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  eighth  fort  differs  from  the  feventh,  in  having  much 
longer  and  narrower  leaves,  which  are  not  fo  white,  the 
heads  of  flowers  are  alfo  fmaller  j  but  whether  this  is  only 
a  variety  from  the  other,  I  cannot  determine,  having  never 
raifed  either  from  feeds ;  for  thefe  plants  fpread  very  much 
by  their  creeping  roots,  which  renders  them  barren,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  many  other  creeping  rooted  plants, 
few  of  which  produce  feeds.  This  is  equally  hardy,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  where  many  other  forts 
will  not  thrive,  and  during  its  continuance  in  flower  will 
make  a  variety  in  the  garden. 

The  ninth  fort  is  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  feeds. 
This  has  been  many  years  propagated  in  the  Englijb  gar¬ 
dens,  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Flower,  or  Sweet  Sultan. 
This  fends  up  a  round  channelled  ftalk,  near  three  feet 
high,  which  divide  into  many  branches,  garniihed  with 
jagged  leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  fmooth,  and  ftand  clofe  to 
the  branches  ;  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  come  out  long 
naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  head  of  flowers 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  which  have  a  very 
flrong  odour,  fo  as  to  be  offenfive  to  many  people,  but  to 
others  is  very  grateful ;  the  flowers  are  in  fome  purple,  and 
others  white,  and  likewife  a  flefli  colour.  There  is  alfo  a 
variety  of  this  with  fiftular  flowers  ;  and  another  with 
fringed  flowers,  commonly  called  Amberboi,  or  Emberboi ; 
but  thefe  have  degenerated  to  the  common  fort  in  a  few 
years,  although  I  have  faved  the  feeds  with  great  care,  fo 
I  fuppofe  they  are  only  varieties.  Thefe  feeds  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the 
plants  forward,  and  in  May  they  are  tranfplanted  into  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
on  a  warm  border  in  autumn,  they  will  live  through  the 
winter ;  and  thefe  plants  may  be  removed  in  the  fpring 
into  the  flower  garden,  which  will  be  ftronger,  and  come 
earlier  to  flower,  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  fpring. 
The  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  common 
warm  border,  where  the  plants  will  rife  very  well,  but 
thefe  wall  be  later  in  flowering  than  either  of  the  other. 

The  tenth  fort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  former,  which  is  a  great  miftake ;  for  although 
there  is  a  great  fimilitude  in  their  appearance,  yet  they  are 
fpecifically  different.  I  have  cultivated  this  fort  upward  of 
thirty  years,  and  have  never  obferved  the  leaft  variation  in 
it.  This  is  much  tenderer  than  the  former,  fo  the  feeds 
mull  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  flrould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
frefh  hot  bed,  to  bring  them  forward.  When  the  plants 
have  obtained  ftrength,  they  muft  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  glanced  in  feparate  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
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fome  of  them  placed  in  the  ihade  till  they  have  taken  root ; 
then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  annual  plants  in  the 
pleafure  garden,  where  they  will  continue  long  in  beauty. 
But  as  thefe  plants,  which  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  rare¬ 
ly  produce  good  feeds,  fo  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  plants 
kept  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a  deep  frame,  where  they 
will  come  earlier  to  flower ;  and  being  protected  from  w'et 
and  cold,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  every  year,  which  is 
the  fureft  method  to  preferve  the  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  Blue  Bottle,  which  grows 
naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in  molt  parts  of  England ;  this 
ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants  ;  there  is  a  diftilled 
water  of  the  flowers,  which  is  eiteemed  good  for  the  eyes. 
There  are  great  varieties  of  colours  in  thefe  flowers,  fome 
of  which  are  finely  variegated  :  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  fold 
by  feedfmen  by  the  title  of  Bottles  of  ail  colours.  Thefe 
are  annual  plants,  which  will  rife  in  any  common  border, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  feeds  of  the  twelfth  fort  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Ju%(Jleu, 
from  Paris,  who  received  them  from  Dr.  Lippi ,  a r.  Grand 
Cairo.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  near  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  two  or  three  branches  toward  the  top  ; 
the  leaves  are  divided  into  many  obtufe  parts,  and  have  a 
border  running  along  the  ftalk ;  the  flowers  arefmalJ,  of  a 
bright  purple,  and  have  a  fcaly  empalement.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  border  of  light  earth,  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  farther  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  retains  its 
leaves  through  the  year.  This  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  on 
the  borders  of  the  fields.  The  leaves  are  hoary,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  many  narrow  fegments  ;  theftalks  rife  near  three 
feet  high,  branching  upward  into  many  divifions,  each  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  ahead  of  purple  flowers.  This  fo  t  will 
live  abroad  in  moderate  winters,  if  it  has  a  warm  fituation 
and  a  dry  foil,  but  in  fevere  winters  the  plants  are  com¬ 
monly  killed  ;  fo  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  iheltered  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  in  winter  to  preferve  the  kind.  It 
may  be  eafily  propagated  by  the  young  branches,  which  do 
not  Ihoot  up  to  flower  ;  if  thefe  are  cut  off,  and  planted  in 
a  fhady  border,  any  time  in  fummer,  they  will  take  root, 
and  in  autumn  may  be  removed  to  warm  borders,  or  put 
into  pots  to  be  iheltered  in  winter. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania,  and 
in  feveral  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
fta.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high  in  this 
country ;  it  hath  a  perennial  ftalk,  that  divides  into  many 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  many  white  woolly 
leaves,  divided  into  many  obtufe  lobes,  that  are  entire  ; 
the  fimall  leaves,  or  lobes,  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  leaf, 
being  the  largeft.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide 
branches,  upon  ihort  foot-flalks,  which  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  included  in  a  fine  hairy  empalement.  It  is 
propagated  by  planting  of  the  young  fhoots  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  laft,  and  the  plants  require  protedlion  from 
hard  froft. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk,  about  three  feet 
high ;  the  lower  leaves  are  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Turnep,  being  rounded  at  their  ends,  and  their  bafe  is  cut 
into  many  part3 ;  thofe  upon  theftalks  and  branches  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  form,  but  diminiih  gradually  in  their 
fize  to  the  top  ;  thefe  have  a  border  or  wing  running  along 
theftalks,  which  connect  them  together;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  have  prickly 
empalements ;  the  fpines  come  out  from  the  border  of  the 
feales,  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  The  flowers  are 
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of  a  bright  purple,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance.  This  fort 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Corn  Blue  Bottle, 
by  lowing  the  feeds  in  autumn,  and  keeping  the  plants  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
mountains.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk  ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  flightly  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  thefe  have  much  refemblance 
of  thofe  of  Elecampane,  generally  Handing  upright ;  the 
Italics  rife  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  are  terminated 
by  large  iingle  heads  of  purple  flowers,  inclofed  in  fcaly 
empalements.  This,  like  the  fixth  fort,  is  very  difficult  to 
propagate  in  England ,  unlefs  goods  feeds  can  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  it  naturally  grows. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  rfujlria,  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground  ;  they  are  foft,  hairy,  and  end  in  fharp  points ;  but 
toward  their  bafe,  are  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments ;  the 
ftalks  rife  near  three  feet  high,  garniflied  at  each  joint  by 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  entire;  and  are  terminated 
by  Iingle  large  heads  of  flowers,  of  a  gold  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  prickly  fcaly  empalement.  It  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  out  offsets  ;  thefe  may  be  taken  from  the  old 
plants  in  autumn,  whereby  it  may  be  eafily  propagated. 
It  is  very  hardy  in  refpedi  to  cold,  but  fhould  have  a 
dry  foil,  the  roots  being  very  apt  to  rot  in  winter  with 
much  wet. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  fends 
out  many  long  winged  leaves  from  the  root,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  fpear-fhaped  lobes ;  the  ftalks  rife  near 
five  feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  lower,  but  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  feg- 
ments  very  narrow  ;  each  of  thefe  is  terminated  by  a  head 
of  yellow  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  empalement;  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  feales  are  fet  with  fine  hairs  like  an  eye- brow. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which,  with 
the  leaves,  decay  in  autumn,  and  arife  new  from  the  root 
in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  propagated  by  either  feed,  or  by 
parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth  fort. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Zant.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  {lender  ftalk  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed  leaves, 
which  are  very  narrow,  and  a  little  hoary;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  inclofed  in  an  obtufe 
fcaly  empalement. 

The  twentieth  fort  came  alfo  from  the  fame  ifland  with 
the  former.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
ftalk;  the  leaves  winged,  very  narrow,  and  hoary ;  the 
ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  and  is  garniflied  with  fmall  leaves  of 
the  fame  form  ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  inclofed  in 
fcaly  empalements.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  ripens 
feeds  in  England.  This  mult  have  a  dry  foil,  and  a  warm 
fituation. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS.  See  Gentiana. 

CENITNODIUM,  Knot  Grafs.  See  Polygonum. 

CEPA,  the  Onion. 

The  botanick  difference  of  the  Onion,  from  Garlick,  is 
the  (welling  pipy  ftalk,  which  is  much  larger  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  end. 

The  Varieties  of  the  common  Onion  are, 

The  Strajburgh.  This  is  the  Cep  a  oblonga.  C.  B.  P.  7 1. 

The  Spanijb  Onion.  This  is  the  Cepa  vulgaris,  f.oribus  & 
tunicis  purpurafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

The  white  Egyptian  Onion.  This  is  the  Cepa  foribus  & 
tunicis  candidis.  C.  F>.P.  71. 

All  thefe  vary  from  feeds,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  inter¬ 
mediate  differences,  which  are  not  worth  enumerating. 

Thefe  three  varieties  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
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be  Town  the  latter  end  of  February ,  or  fthe  beginning  of 
March ,  on  good,  rich,  light  ground,  which  fhould  be  well 
dug  and  levelled,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad 
weeds  ;  then  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown,  in  a  dry  time,  when 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  not  moift ;  and  where  they  are 
intended  for  a  winter  crop,  they  muft  not  be  fown  too 
thick.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  is  fix  pounds  to  one 
acre  of  land,  but  the  generality  of  gardeners  fow  more  ; 
becaufe  many  of  them  allow  for  a  crop  to  draw  out,  which 
they  call  cullings. 

In  about  fix  weeks  after  fowing,  the  Onions  will  be  up 
forward  enough  to  hoe;  at  which  time  (choofing  dry  wea¬ 
ther)  you  fhould,  with  a  fmall  hoe  about  two  inches  and. 
an  half  broad,  cut  up  lightly  all  the  weeds  from  amongft: 
the  Onions ;  and  alfo  cut  out  the  Onions,  where  they  grow 
too  clofe  in  bunches,  leaving  them  at  this  firft  hoeing,  at 
leaft  two  or  three  inches  apart.  This,  if  well  performed, 
and  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  preferve  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  at  leaft  a  month ;  when  you  mull  hoe  them  over  a 
fecond  time,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds,  as  before,  and  alfo 
cut  out  the  Onions  to  a  larger  diftance,  leaving  them  this 
time  four  or  five  inches  afunder.  This  alfo,  if  well  per¬ 
formed,  will  preferve  the  ground  clean  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  longer,  when  you  muff  hoe  them  over  the  third 
and  laft  time. 

Now  you  muft  carefully  cut  up  ail  weeds,  and  Angle  out 
the  Onions  to  fix  inches  fquare,  by  which  means  they  will 
grow  much  larger  than  if  left  too  clofe.  This  time  of  hoe¬ 
ing,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  it  is  well  performed, 
will  keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  Onions  are  fit  to  pull 
up  ;  but  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  moift,  and  any  of  the 
weeds  fhould  take  root  again,  you  fhould,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after,  go  over  the  ground,  and  draw 
out  all  the  large  weeds  with  your  hands  ;  for  the  Onions 
having  now  begun  to  bulb,  they  fhould  not  be  difturbed 
with  a  hoe. 

Toward  the  middle  of  Augujl,  your  Onions  will  have  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  growth,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
blades  falling  to  the  ground  and  fhrinking;  you  fhould 
therefore,  before  their  necks  or  blades  are  withered  off, 
draw  them  out  of  the  ground,  cropping  off  the  extreme  part 
of  the  blade,  and  lay  them  abroad  upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground 
to  dry,  oblerving  to  turn  them  over  every  other  day  at  leaft, 
to  prevent  their  linking  frefh  root  into  the  ground;  which 
they  will  quickly  do,  efpecially  in  moift  weather. 

In  about  a  fortnight's  time  your  Onions  will  be  dry  enough 
to  houfe,  which  muft  be  performed  in  perfect  dry  weather; 
in  doing  of  this,  you  muft  carefully  rub  off  all  the  earth, 
and  be  fare  to  mix  no  faulty  ones  amongft  them,  which  will 
in  a  fhort  time  decay,  and  fpoiiall  thofe  that  lie  near  them  ; 
nor  fhould  you  lay  them  too  thick  in  the  houfe,  which 
would  occafion  their  fweating,  and  thereby  rot  them;  thefe 
fhould  not  be  put  in  a  lower  room,  or  ground  floor,  but  in 
a  loft  or  garret;  and  the  clofer  they  are  kept  from  the  air, 
the  better  they  will  keep.  You  fhould,  at  leaft,  once  a 
month,  look  over  them  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  decayed  ; 
which  if  you  find,  muft  be  immediately  taken  away,  other- 
wife  they  will  infeCt  all  that  lie  near  them. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  care  you  can  poffibly  take  in 
the  drying  and  houfing  of  your  Onions,  many  of  them  will 
grow  in  the  loft,  efpecially  in  mild  winters,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  moift  ;  therefore  thofe  who  would  preferve  them  late 
in  the  feafon,  fhould  feleCt  a  parcel  of  the  firmeft  and  moil: 
likely  to  keep,  from  the  others,  and  with  a  hot  iron 
flightly  finge  their  beards,  or  roots,  which  will  effectually 
prevent  their  fprouting  ;  but  in  doing  of  this  there  muft  be 
great  caution  ufed  not  to  fcorch  the  pulp  of  the  Onions,  for 
that  will  caufe  them  to  perifli  foon  after. 

'  -  * 
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In  order  to  fave  feeds,  you  mud  in  thefpring  make  choice 
of  fome  of  the  firmed,  larged,  and  belt  fhaped  Onions  (in 
quantity  proportionable  to  the  feed  you  intend  to  fave);  and 
having  prepared  a  piece  of  good  ground  (which  fhould  be 
well  dug,  and  laid  out  in  beds  about  three  feet  wide),  in 
the  beginning  of  March  you  muft  plant  your  Onions  in  the 
following  manner.  Having  drained  a  line  about  four  inches 
within  the  fide  of  the  bed,  you  mull,  with  a  fpade,  throw 
out  an  opening  about  fix  inches  deep,  the  length  of  the  bed, 
into  which  you  fhould  place  the  Onions,  with  their  roots 
downward,  at  about  nine  inches  diflance  from  each  other, 
and  with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  again  to 
cover  the  bulbs ;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  line  again 
about  a  foot  farther  back,  where  you  mud  make  an  open¬ 
ing  as  before,  and  fo  again  till  the  whole  is  finifhed  ;  by 
which  you  will  have  four  rows  in  each  bed,  between  each 
bed  you  mud  allow  the  fpaceof  two  feet  for  an  alley  to  go 
among  them  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  &c.  In  a  month’s 
time  their  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  and  many  of 
the  roots  will  produce  three  or  four  dalks  each;  you  mud 
therefore  keep  them  cleared  from  weeds,  and  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  when  the  heads  of  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  dalks,  you  mud  provide  a  par¬ 
cel  of  dakes  about  four  feet  long,  which  fhould  be  driven 
into  the  ground,  in  the  rows  of  Onions,  at  about  fix  or 
eight  feet  apart,  to  which  you  fhould  faden  fome  pack¬ 
thread,  rope  yarn,  or  fmall  cord,  which  fhould  be  run  on 
each  fide  of  the  dems  of  the  Onions,  a  little  below  their 
heads,  to  fupport  them  from  breaking  down  with  the  wind 
and  rain,  for  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  the  heads  will 
be  heavy ;  fo  are  very  often  broken  down  by  their  own 
weight*  where  they  are  not  well  fecured  ;  and  if  the  dalks 
are  broken  before  the  feeds  have  arrived  to  maturity,  they 
will  not  be  near  fo  good,  nor  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which 
are  perfectly  ripened. 

About  the  end  of  Augufl  the  Onion  feed  will  be  ripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  changing  brown,  and  the  cells 
in  which  the  feeds  are  contained  opening  ;  fo  that  if  it  be 
not  cut  in  a  fhort  time,  the  feeds  will  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
when  you  cut  off  the  heads,  they  fhould  be  fpread  abroad 
upon  coarfe  cloths  in  the  fun,  obferving  to  keep  it  under 
fhelter  in  the  night,  as  alfo  in  wet  weather;  and  when  the 
heads  are  quite  dry,  you  mud  beat  out  the  feeds,  which 
are  very  eafily  difcharged  from  their  cells;  then  having 
cleared  it  from  all  the  hulks,  &c.  after  having  expofed  it 
one  day  to  the  fun  to  dry,  you  mud  put  it  up  in  bags  to 
preferve  it  for  ufe. 

The  diredlions  here  given  is  for  the  general  crop  of  win¬ 
ter  Onmns,  but  there  are  two  other  crops  of  this  common 
fort  of  Onions,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Londun  to 
fupnly  the  market,  one  of  which  is  commonly  called  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Onions.  Thefe  are  fovvn  in  beds  pretty  clofe  the 
beginning  of  Aitguji ,  and  mud  be  well  weeded  when  they 
come  up.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  after  the  winter  Onions 
are  over,  they  are  tied  up  in  bunches  to  fupply  the  markets  ; 
but  from  the  thinning  of  thefe  they  carry  to  market  young 
green  Onions  in  March,  for  fallads,  &c. 

And  in  the  fpring  they  fow  more  beds  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  to  draw  up  young  for  fallads,  after  the  Michaelmas  Oni¬ 
ons  are  grown  too  large  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  a  fup¬ 
ply  of  thefe  are  required,  there  may  be  three  different  fow- 
ings,  at  about  three  weeks  didant  from  each  other,  which 
will  be  fufficientfor  the  feafon. 

There  are  alfo  the  following  forts  of  Onions  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen  gardens. 

The  Shallot,  or  Eichalottes,  which  is  the  Cepa  Afcalonica. 
Match.  556. 

T  he  Ciboule,  or  Cepa  fijjilis .  Matth,  Lugd.  1-539. 

I  lie  Cives,  or  Cepa feftilis June  folia  perennis.  Mar,  lift,  2.383, 
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The  Welch  Onion  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ci- 
boule,  although  they  pafs  under  different  appellations,  for 
I  have  feveral  times  received  the  Ciboule  from  abroad, 
which,  when  planted,  proved  to  be  what  is  generally  known 
here  by  the  title  of  Welch  Onions. 

The  Scallion,  or  Efcallion,  is  a  fort  of  Onion  which  ne¬ 
ver  forms  any  bulbs  at  the  roots,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
fpring  for  green  Onions,  before  the  other  forts  fown  in 
July ,  are  big  enough  ;  but  this  fort  of  Onion,  how  much 
foever  in  ufe  formerly,  is  now  fo  fcarce  as  to  be  known  to 
few  people,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  gardeners 
near  London  fubditute  another  fort  for  this,  which  are  thofe 
Onions  which  decay  and  fprout  in  the  houfe :  thefe  they 
plant  in  a  bed  early  in  the  fpring,  which  in  a  fhort  time  will 
grow  large  enough  for  ufe  ;  when  they  draw  them  up,  and 
after  pulling  off  all  the  outer  coat  of  the  root,  they  tie  them  up 
in  bunches,  and  fell  them  in  the  market  for  Scallions. 

The  true  Scallion  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  but  the  latter  feafon  is  prefera¬ 
ble,  becaufe  of  their  being  rendered  more  fit  for  ufe  in  the 
fpring  ;  thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  three  or  four  in  a  hole, 
at  about  fix  inches  didance  every  way,  in  beds  or  bor¬ 
ders  three  feet  wide,  which  in  a  fhort  time  will  multiply 
exceedingly,  and  will  grow  upon  almod  any  foil,  and  in 
any  fituation. 

The  Cives  are  a  very  fmall  fort  of  Onion,  which  never 
produce  any  bulbs,  and  feldorn  grow  above  fix  inches  high 
in  the  blade,  which  is  very  fmall  and  dender,  and  are  in 
round  bunches  like  the  former;  this  was  formerly  in  great 
requed  for  fallads  in  the  fpring,  as  being  milder  than  the 
Welch  Onions.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
like  the  former,  and  are  alfo  very  hardy,  and  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  early  in  the  fpring. 

The  Welch  Onions  are  only  propagated  for  fpring  ufe  ; 
thefe  never  make  any  bulbs,  and  are  therefore  only  fit  to 
be  ufed  green  for  fallads,  &c.  They  are  fown  about  the 
end  of  July,  in  beds  about  three  feet  and  an  half  wide, 
leaving  alleys  of  two  feet  broad  to  go  between  the  beds  to 
clean  them,  and  in  a  fortnight’s  time  they  will  appear  above 
ground,  and  mud  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds;  towards- 
the  middle  of  Oftober  their  blades  will  die  away,  fo  that  the 
whole  fpot  will  feem  to  be  naked,  which  hath  led  many 
people  to  dig  up  the  ground  again,  fuppofing  the  crop  to¬ 
tally  lod  ;  whereas,  if  they  dand  undid urbed,  they  will 
come  up  again  very  drong  in  January ,  and  from  that  time 
grow  very  vigoroufly,  refilling  all  weathers,  and  by  March 
will  be  fit  to  draw  for  young  Onions,  and  were  fome  years 
pad  in  the  markets,  more  valued  than  any  other  fort ;  for 
they  are  extremely  green  and  fine,  though  they  are  much 
dronger  than  the  common  Onion  in  fade,  approaching  near¬ 
er  to  Garlick,  which  hath  occafioned  their  being  lefs 
edeemed  for  the  table  :  but  as  no  winter,  however  hard, 
will  hurt  them,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  few  of  them  to  fup¬ 
ply  the  table,  in  cafe  the  common  fort  fhould  be  defrayed 
by  frods. 

The  roots  of  thefe  Onions,  if  planted  out  at  fix  or  eight 
inches  didance,  in  March ,  will  produce  ripe  feeds  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  it  will  be  in  fmall  quantities  thefird  year  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  roots  fhould  remain  unremoved,  which  the 
fecond  and  third  year  will  produce  many  dems,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  good  fupply  of  feeds  ;  thefe  roots  will  abide  many 
years  good,  but  fhould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  every 
fecond  or  third  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  produce 
drong  feeds. 

CEPHALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  105.  Button  Wood. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  number  of  fmall  fozvers,  which  are  collefted  into  a 
fpherical  head ;  each  particular  fewer  hath  a  funnel-Jhaped  em~ 
palement ,  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  fewer  is  funnel- 
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fi.aped,  of  one  fetal,  divided  at  the  top  into  four  farts,  inclofing 
four  ft amm a,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal.  'The  germen  is 
ftuated  under  the  fewer,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular 
hairy  capfule,  inclofng  one  or  two  oblong  angular  feeds  ;  thefe  are 
joined  to  an  axis,  and  form  a  round  head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cephalantiius  foil  is  eppoftis  t  ernifaue .  Flor.Virg.  I  g . 
Button  tree  with  leaves  growing  oppofite  by  threes. 

2.  Cephalanthus  foliis  oppoftis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  53.  Ce- 
phalanthus  with  leaves  growing  oppofite. 

The  firft:  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  annually  fent  to  Europe,  and  of  late 
years  great  numbers  of  the  plants  have  been  railed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious. 

This  feldom  riles  higher  than  fix  or  feven  feet  in  this 
country.  The  branches  come  out  oppofite;  the  leaves 
a.lfo  Hand  oppofite,  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at  other 
times  there  are  three  ariling  at  the  fame  joint  ;  thefe  are 
near  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  vein  running  longitudinally  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  :  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their  foot-llalks  change 
to  a  reddifh  colour  next  the  branches;  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  fpherical  heads,  about  the  fize 
of  a  marble,  each  of  which  are  compofed  of  many  fmall 
flowers,  which  are  funnel-fhaped,  of  a  vvhitifh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  faflened  to  an  axis  that  hands  in  the  middle. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  chiefly  by  feeds  (though 
there  has  been  fome  raifed  from  cuttings ;)  thefe  feeds  Ihould 
be  Town  in  pots,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  removing 
them,  either  into  a  fhady  fituation,  or  where  they  may  have 
fhelter,  for  they  generally  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  ; 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  pots  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  lhade 
the  firft  fummer,  and  placed  the  autumn  following  under 
a  common  frame  to  fhelter  them  from  froft,  and  the  fpring 
following  the  plants  will  come  up. 

The  firft  year,  when  the  plants  come  up,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  fliade  them  in  hot  dry  weather  while  they  are 
young,  at  which  time  they  are  often  deftroyed  by  being 
too  much  expofed  ;  nor  fhould  the  watering  be  negledled, 
for  as  thefe  plants  naturally  grow  on  moift  ground,  fo  when 
they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  the  young  plants 
will  foon  decay. 

The  next  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery  beds,  which  fhould  be  a 
little  defended  from  the  cold  winds  ;  and,  if  the  foil  is 
moift,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  in  dry  ground  ; 
but  where  it  happens  othervvife,  it  will  be  abfolutely  r.ecef- 
fary  to  water  them  in  dry  weather,  othervvife  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  the  plants  dying  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
which  has  been  the  cafe  in  many  gardens  where  thefe  plants 
were  raifed. 

In  the  nurfery  beds  the  plants  may  remain  a  year  or  two 
(according  to  the  progrefs  they  have  made,  or  the  diflance 
they  were  planted) ;  then  they  may  be  taken  up  in  Odlober, 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  mentioned  but  one  feafon  for  trarfplanting 
them,  yet  this  may  alfo  be  performed  in  the  fpring,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  ground  is  moift:  into  which  they  are  removed, 
or  that  the  plants  are  duly  watered,  if  the  fpring  mould 
prove  dry,  othervvife  there  will  be  more  hazard  of,  their 
growing  when  removed  at  this  feafon. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in 
India.  This  is  very  rare  at  prefent  in  the  Englijh  gardens ; 
in  the  natural  places  of  its  growth  it  becomes  a  large  tree, 
but  the  plants  which  are  in  Europe,  make  but  little  progrefs. 
It  is  tender  when  young,  fo  requires  a  Hove  to  preferve  it 
through  the  winter;  but  after  it  obtains  ftrength,  it  will  live 
in  a  good  green-houfe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  here, 
which  occafions  its  fcarcity. 
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CERASTIUM.  Lin,  Gen.  PI.  518.  Moufe-ear,  or  Moufe-- 
ear  Chickweed. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  fower  hath  fate  obtufe  bifid  petals ;  it  hath  ten  fender  fa* 
mina.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oval  germen  with  five  fyles  y 
the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  cylindrical,  or  globular 
capfule  with  one  cell,  containing  many  roundijh feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerastium  foliis  lanceolatis,  pedunculis  ramofis,  capful'' s 
Julrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  439.  Cerafiium  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  branching  foot-llalks,  and  roundilh  capfules. 

2.  Cerastivm  foliis  cblongis,  foment  oft  s ,  pedunculis  ramofis, 
capfulis  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Cerafiium  with  oblong 
woolly  leaves,  branching  foot-llalks,  and  globular  capfules. 

3.  Cerastium  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  dichotomo  ramofijfimo, 
capfulis  ereliis.  Prod.  Leyd.  45c.  Cerafiium  with  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  a  very  branching  ltalk  divided  in  pairs,  and  upright 
capfules. 

4.  Cerastium  floribus  pentandris,  petalis  integris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  438.  Cerafiium  with  flowers  having  five  ilamina, 
and  entire  petals. 

5.  Cerastium  foliis  connatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  173.  Cerafiium 
whofe  leaves  are  joined. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Sea  Pink  ;  one  of  the  ufes  made  of  it  was  to  plant  it 
as  an  edging,  to  keep  up  the  earth  of  borders  ;  but  this  was 
before  the  Dwarf  Box  was  brought  to  England,  fince  which 
all  thofe  plants  which  were  formerly  applied  for  this  purpofe 
have  been  neglefted.  This  plant  was  by  no  means  fit  fo? 
th  is  ufe,  becaufe  its  creeping  branches  would  fpread  into 
the  walks,  where  they  put  out  roots  into  the  gravel,  fo 
that  unlefs  they  are  frequently  cut  off,  they  cannot  be 
kept  within  compafs. 

This  fort  fends  out  many  weak  llalks  which  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  whereby  it 
propagates  very  fall ;  the  leaves  are  placed  by  pairs  oppo¬ 
fite  :  thefe  are  very  hoary  ;  thofe  next  the  root  are  much 
fmaller  than  the  upper ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  branch  out  into 
feveral  fmaller,  each  fupporting  a  white  flower,  compofed 
of  five  petals,  which  are  fplit  at  the  top. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  Jfria,  where 
it  naturally  grows ;  this  is  by  Parkinfon  titled  hoary  narrow- 
leaved  Pink.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  narrower  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  much  whiter  ;  the  ftalks  grow 
moreerett,  and  the  feed  vefi'els  are  rounder,  in  which  their 
chief  difference  confifts. 

The  third  fort  is  annual ;  this  grows  naturally  on  arable 
land  in  Spain.  It  is  allowed  a  place  in  botanick  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  hath  not  much  beauty  ;  this  hath 
branching  ftalks,  which  grow  about  fix  inches  high,  di¬ 
viding  by  pairs,  the  flowers  coming  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  divifions,  which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  Chickweed  ; 
the  whole  plant  has  a  clammy  moifture,  which  iticks  to  the 
fingers  of  thofe  that  handle  it.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fall,  the  plants  will  rife  without  care. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  like  the  third  in  its  whole  appear¬ 
ance,  and  differs  from  it,  in  having  but  five  ltarr.ina  in  the 
flower,  whereas  the  other  hath  ten. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  the 
Levant.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright 
flalk  a  foot  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  have  much 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Lychnis,  which  is  called  Lobcl’s 
Catchfly,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  young,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  them.  The  llalks  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 
the  fame  lhape,  but  fmaller ;  thefe  are  placed  by  pairs,  and 
embrace  the  ftalks  at  their  bale.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  alfo  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves* 
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on  the  upper  part  of  the  (talks,  which  are  white,  and  (haped 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will 
more  certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring; 
or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  and  live  through  the  winter,  and  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

CERASUS,  the  Cherry  tree. 

The  botanical  characters  of  this  genus,  according  to  the 
fyitem  of  Linnaeus,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Prunus,  there¬ 
fore  he  has  joined  the  Apricock  Cherry,  Laurel,  and  Bird 
Cherry  together,  making  them  only  fpecies  of  the  fame  ge¬ 
nus  ;  but  thofe  who  admit  of  the  fruit,  as  a  character  to  de¬ 
termine  the  genus,  mult  feparate  the  Cherry  from  the  o- 
thers,  becaufe  they  differ  greatly  in  the  drape  of  their  (tones; 
but  there  is  a  more  efiential  difference  in  nature  between 
them,  which  is,  that  the  Cherry  will  not  grow  upon  a  Plum 
flock,  by  budding  or  grafting,  nor  will  the  Plum  take  up¬ 
on  a  Cherry  dock,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  trees  of  the 
fame  gen.us  which  do  not  unite  with  each  other,  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting. 

I  fhall  firft  enumerate  the  forts  which  are  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  and  then  mention  the  varieties  of 
thefe  fruits,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Engli/b  gardens, 
many  of  which  feem  to  differ  fo  effentially  from  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  allowed  as  fpecifick  differences  ;  but  as 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  various  forts 
from  feeds,  to  fee  if  they  alter,  To  I  chofe  to  infert  them 
only  as  varieties,  till  farther  obfervation  may  better  fettle 
their  boundaries. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerasus  foli is  owato-lanceolatis,  ferratis.  The  common, 
or  Kentijh  Cherry. 

2.  Cerasus  foliis  ferratis  lanceolatis.  Cherry  tree  with 
fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves  ;  or,  Black  Cherry. 

3.  Ce  rasus  foliis  oajato- lanceolatis,  foribus  confertis. 
Cherry  tree  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  clufters  ;  commonly  called  theClufler  Cherry. 

4.  Cerasus  foribus  corymbofs,  foliis  o-uatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
474.  Cherry  tree  with  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches, 
and  oval  leaves.  The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed  Cherry. 

5.  Cerasus  foliis  lanceolatis,  glabris,  integerriniis ,  fublus, 
c  ref  is,  ramis  patulis.  Cherry  tree  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  of  a  bluifh  green  on  their  under  fide, .and 
fpreading  branches. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  which  is 
fo  well  known  in  England,  as  to  need  no  defcription.  From 
this  fort,  it  hath  been  fuppofed,  moft  of  the  varieties  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  Engli/b  gardens  have  been  raifed  ;  but  as 
there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their 
leaves,  as  alfo  in  the  flioots  of  the  trees,  from  thofe  of  this 
fort,  fo  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful,  where  the  boundaries  of 
their  fpecifick  differences  terminate  :  however,  I  fhall  com¬ 
ply  with  the  generality  of  modern  botanifts,  in  fuppofingthe 
following  forts  to  have  been  produced  from  the  feeds  of  this, 
as  we  have  not  fufficient  experiments  to  determine  other- 
wife. 

The  Early  May  Cherry.  The  Ox  He2!t. 

The  May  Duke  Cherry.  The  Lukevvard. 

The  Archduke  Cherry.  The  Carnation. 


to 


The  Hertfordjhire  Heart. 
The  Morello. 

The  Bleeding  Heart. 
Yellow  Spanifh  Cherry. 


The  Elemijh  Cherry. 

The  Red  Heart. 

The  White  Heart. 

The  Black  Heart. 

The  Amber  Heart. 

Two  forts  with  double  flowers,  one  larger  and  fuller  than 
other.  Thefe  arc  propagated  for  ornament. 

:'he  fecond  fort  is  the  Black  Cherry,  which  is  fuppofed 
be  a  native  of  England.,  This  grows  to  be  a  large  tree 
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fit  for  timber,  and  is  frequently  found  growing  as  fuch  in 
the  woods.  From  this  the  only  varieties  which  I  have  ever 
known  raifed  by  feeds,  are  the  Black  Coroun,  and  the  final! 
Wild  Cherry  ;  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  fruit. 

The  ftones  of  this  fort  are  generally  fown  for  railing  flocks, 
to  graft  or  bud  the  other  forts  of  Cherries  upon,  being  of 
quicker  growth,  and  of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the 
other;  fo  are  very  juftly  efteemed,  and  preferred  to  them. 

The  wood  of  the  fourth  fort,  is  by  the  French  greatly  e- 
fteemed  for  making  of  cabinets,  becaufe  it  hath  an  agreea¬ 
ble  odour.  This,  and  the  wood  of  the  Bird  Cherry,  are  often 
blended  together,  and  pafs  under  the  appellation  of  Bois  de 
Sainte  Lucie ;  but  the  Bird  Cherry  is  the  true  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  Canada,  where  it  grows 
naturally.  This  is  a  low  flirub,  which  feldom  grows  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal 
branches,  which  fpread  on  every  fide,  and  are  very  fubject 
to  fall  on  the  ground,  where  they  will  put  out  roots,  and 
thereby  multiply.  The  young  branches  have  a  very  fmooth 
bark,  inclining  toward  red  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
very  fmooth,  and  entire,  having  the  appearance  of  fome 
forts  of  Willow  leaves  ;  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  of  a  bluifh,  or  lea-green,  on  their  under:  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  two,  three  or  four 
arifing  at  the  famejoint ;  thefe  are  fh aped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Cherry,  butare  fmaller,  (landing  upon  long  (lender 
foot-ftalks.  The  fruit  is  like  thofe  of  the  frnall  wild  Cherry, 
but  hath  a  bitterifli  flavour. 

It  is  eaflly  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches  early 
in  the  fpring,  which  will  take  root  by  the  following  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  a  nurfery 
to  get  ftrength,  or  to  the  places  where  they  are  deflgned  to 
remain.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowingof  the  flones, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  Cherries. 

All  the  forts  of  Cherries  which  are  ufually  cultivated  in 
fruit  gardens,  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  black  or  wild  red  Cherries, 
which  are  flrong  (hooters,  and  of  a  longer  duration  than 
any  of  the  garden  kinds.  The  flones  of  thefe  two  kinds 
are  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  Tandy  earth  in  autumn  (or  are 
preferved  in  fand  till  fpring,  and  then  fowed)  :  thefe  young 
flocks  fhould  remain  in  thefe  nurfery  beds  till  the  fecond 
autumn  after  fowing  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  prepare  an 
open  fpot  of  good  frefh  earth,  which  fhould  be^well  worked. 
In  this  ground,  in  October,  you  fhould  plant  out  the  young 
flocks  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and  about  a 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  being  careful,  in  taking  them  up 
from  their  feed  beds,  to  loofen  their  roots  well  with  afpade, 
to  prevent  their  breaking,  as  alfo  to  prune  their  roots ;  and 
if  they  are  inclinable  to  root  downwards,  you  (hould  (hor- 
ten  the  tap  root,  to  caufe  it  to  put  out  lateral  roots  ;  but 
do  not  prune  their  tops,  for  this  is  what  by  no  means  they 
will  endure. 

The  fecond  year  after  planting  out,  if  they  take  to  grow¬ 
ing  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  intended  for 
dwarfs  ;  but  if  they  are  for  flandards,  they  will  not  be  tall 
enough  till  the  fourth  year;  for  they  fhould  be  budded  or 
grafted  near  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  otherwife  the 
graft  will  not  advance  much  in  height ;  fo  that  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  make  a  good  tree  from  fuch  as  are  grafted 
low,  unlefs  the  graft:  is  trained  upward. 

The  ufual  way  with  the  nurfery  gardeners  is,  to  bud  their 
flocks  in  fummer,  and  fuch  of  them  as  mifcarry,  they  graft 
the  fucceeding  fpring,  (the  manner  of  thefe  operations  will 
be  defcribed  under  their  proper  heads).  Thofe  trees  where 
the  buds  have  taken,  mull  be  headed  off  the  beginning  of 
March ,  about  fix  inches  above  the  bud  ;  and  when  the  bud 
hath  (hot  in  fummer,  if  you  fear  its  being  blown  out  by  the 
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winds,  you  may  fallen  it  up  with  fome  bafs,  or  fuch  foft 
tying,  to  that  part  of  the  (lock  which  was  left  above  the 
bud.  The  autumn  following  t'aefe  trees  will  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move  ;  but  if  your  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them,  they 
may  remain  two  years  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  in  the 
doing  of  which,  you  mud  obferve  not  to  head  them,  as  is  by 
many  praflifed  ;  for  this,  very  often,  is  immediate  death  to 
them  ;  but  if  they  furvive  it,  they  feldom  recover  this  am¬ 
putation  iu  five  or  fix  years. 

If  thefe  trees  are  intended  for  a  wall,  I  would  advife  the 
planting  dwarfs  between  the  ftandards ;  fo  that  while  the 
dwarfs  are  filling  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  the  ftandards  will 
cover  the  tops,  and  will  produce  a  great  deal  of  fruit  :  but 
thefe,  as  the  dwarfs  arife  to  fill  the  walls,  mud  be  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  them  :  and  when  the  dwarf  trees  cover  the 
walls,  the  ftandards  fhould  be  entirely  taken  away.  But  I 
would  advife,  never  to  plant  flandard  Cherries  over  other 
fruits,  for  there  is  no  other  fort  of  fruit  that  will  prolper 
well  under  the  drip  of  Cherries. 

When  thefe  trees  are  taken  up  from  the  nurfery,  their 
roots  muft  be  fhortened,  and  all  the  bruifed  parts  cut  off ; 
as  alfo  all  the  (mall  fibres,  which  would  dry,  grow  mouldy, 
and  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  new  fibres  in  their  coming 
forth  ;  you  muft:  alfo  cut  off  the  dead  part  of  the  flock 
which  was  left  above  the  bud,  clofe  down  to  the  back  part 
of  it,  that  the  flock  may  be  covered  by  the  bud.  If  thefe 
trees  are  deiigned  for  a  wall,  obferve  to  place  the  bud  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  wall,  that  the  back  part  of  the  flock  that 
was  cut,  may  be  hid  from  fight.  The  foil  that  Cherries 
thrive  bell  in,  is  a  frefh  Hazel  loam  ;  for  if  the  foil  is  a  dry 
gravel,  they  will  not  live  many  years,  and  will  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  blighted  in  the  fpring. 

The  forts  commonly  planted  againfl  walls  are  the  Early 
May,  and  May  Duke,  which  fhould  have  a  fouth  afpefled 
wall.  The  Hearts  and  commbn  Duke  will  thrive  on  a  weft 
wall  ;  and  in  order  to  continue  the  Duke  later  in  the  feafon, 
they  are  frequently  planted  againfl  north  and  north-well 
afpeCled  walls,  where  they  fucceed  very  well ;  and  the  Mo¬ 
rello  on  a  north  wall,  which  lall  is  chiefly  planted  for  pre- 
ferving.  The  Hearts  are  all  of  them  ill  bearers,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  feldom  planted  againfl  walls :  but  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  if  they  were  grafted  on  the  Bird  Cherry,  and 
managed  properly,  that  defefl  might  be  remedied;  for  this 
flock  (as  I  am  informed)  will  render Cheriies  very  fruitful; 
and  havitte  the  fame  effedl  on  Cherries,  as  the  Paradife  flock 
hath  on  Apples,  they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs ;  which  is 
an  experiment  well  worth  the  trial. 

Your  trees,  if  planted  againfl  a  wall,  fhould  be  placed  at 
leafl  twenty,  or  twenty- four  feet  afonder,  with  a  flandard 
tree  between  each  dwarf:  this  will  be  found  a  reafonable 
diftance,  when  we  confider,  that  Cherry  trees  will  extend 
themfelves  as  far,  or  farther  than  Apricocks,  and  many  other 
forts  of  fruit. 

In  pruning  thefe  forts  of  fruit,  you  fhould  never  fhorten 
their  (hoots;  for  the  moft  part  of  them  produce  their  fruit 
buds  at  their  extreme  part,  which,  when  fhortened,  are  cut 
off,  and  this  often  occafions  the  death  of  the  fhoot :  their 
branches  fhould  be  therefore  trained  in  at  full  length  hori¬ 
zontally,  obferving  in  May,  where  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
wall,  to  flop  fome  flrong  adjoining  branches,  which  willoc- 
caficn  their  putting  out  two  or  more  fhoots  ;  by  which 
means,  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  you  may  always  get  a 
fupply  of  wood  for  covering  the  wall ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fhould  ail  foreright  fhoots  be  difplaced  by  the  hand,  for  if 
they  are  fuffered  to  grow  till  winter,  they  will  not  only  de¬ 
prive  the  bearing  branches  of  their  proper  fupply  of  nou- 
rifhment,  but  when  they  are  cut  out,  it  occafions  the  tree  to 
gum  in  that  part  (for  Cherries  bear  the  knife  the  worfl  of 
any  fort  of  fruit  trees) ;  but  be  careful  net  to  rub  off  the 
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fides  or  fpurs,  which  are  produced  upon  the  two  and  three 
years  old  wood  :  for  it  is  upon  thefe  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fruit  are  produced,  which  fpurs  will  continue  fruit¬ 
ful  for  feveral  years.  And  it  is  for  want  of  duly  obferving 
this  caution,  that  Cherry  trees  are  often  feen  fo  unfruitful, 
efpecially  the  Morello,  which  the  more  it  is  cut,  the  weak¬ 
er  it  fhoots ;  and,  at  lall,  by  frequent  pruning,  I  have 
known  a  whole  wall  of  them  deftroyed  ;  which,  if  they 
had  been  fuffered  to  grow  without  any  pruning,  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  lived  many  years,  and  produced  large  quantities 
of  fruit. 

Cherry  trees  are  alfo  planted  for  orchards  in  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  where  there  are  large  plan¬ 
tations  of  thefe  trees.  The  ufual  diftance  allowed  for  their 
Handing  is  forty  feet  fquare,  at  which  fpace  they  are  lefs  fub- 
jedt  to  blight,  than  when  they  are  cloler  planted ;  and  the 
ground  may  be  tilled  between  them  almoft  as  well  as  if  it 
were  entirely  clear,  efpecially  while  the  trees  are  young  ; 
and  the  often  Hirring  the  ground,  provided  you  do  not 
difturb  their  roots,  will  greatly  help  the  trees  ;  but  when 
they  are  grown  fo  big  as  to  over-fhadow  the  ground,  the 
drip  of  their  leaves  will  fuffer  very  few  things  to  thrive 
under  them. 

The  forts  befl  approved  of  for  an  orchard,  are  the  com¬ 
mon  Red,  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  the  Duke,  and  Lukevvard ;  all 
which  are  plentiful  bearers.  But  orchards  of  thefe  trees  are 
now  fcarcely  worth  planting,  except  where  land  is  very 
cheap  ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  their  bearing,  with  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  gathering  the  fruit,  together  with  the  fmail  price  it 
commonly  yields,  hath  occafioned  the  deflroying  many  or¬ 
chards  of  this  fruit  in  Kent ,  within  a  few  years  paft. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  graft  the  Duke,  and  other 
forts  of  Cherries,  upon  the  Morello  Cherry,  which  is  but  a 
weak  (hooter,  in  order  to  check  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
their  trees,  which  will  fucceed  for  three  or  four  years;  but 
they  are  not  of  long  duration,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  one  tree 
fo  grafted,  which  had  made  (hoots  above  fix  or  eight  inches 
long;  but  they  were  clofely  covered  with  bloffoms,  fo  may 
produce  fome  fruit  in  a  fmail  compafs;  but  thefe  are  ex¬ 
periments  unfit  to  be  carried  into  general  ufe,  and  only  pro¬ 
per  to  fatisfy  curiofity  ;  for  is  it  not  much  better  to  allow 
the  trees  a  greater  (hare  of  room  againfl:  the  walls,  when 
one  tree,  fo  planted,  and  properly  managed,  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  twenty  of  thefe  trees,  or  twice  that  number, 
when  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  though  they  are  grafte® 
upon  the  Black  Cherry,  or  any  other  free  (lock  ? 

The  Early,  or  May  Cherry,  is  the  firft  ripe;  fo  one  or 
two  trees  of  this  fort  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  garden, 
where  there  is  room  for  variety.  The  next  ripe  is  the  May 
Duke,  which  is  a  larger  fruit  than  the  other,  and  is  more 
valuable.  After  this  comes  the  Archduke,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  hang  upon  the  tree  till  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  is 
an  excellent  Cherry  ;  but  few  perfons  have  patience  to  let 
them  hang  their  full  time,  fo  rarely  have  them  in  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  for  thefe  (hould  not  be  gathered  before  Midfummer , 
and  if  they  hang  a  fortnight  longer  they  will  be  better.  This 
is  to  be  underilood  of  the  fituation  near  London,  where  they 
ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  places  forty  miles  diflant, 
unlefs  they  have  a  very  warm  (helcered  fituation.  When  this 
fort  is  planted  againfl  north  walls,  the  fruit  may  be  continued 
till  the  end  of  Augujl,  but  they  muft  be  protefled  from  the 
birds,  otherwife  they  will  deftroy  them. 

The  Hertfordjhire  Cherry ,  which  is  a  fort  of  Heart  Chefry, 
but  a  firmer  and  better  flavoured  fruit,  will  notripen  earlier 
than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augujl,  which 
makes  it  the  more  valuable,  for  its  coming  when  the  other 
forts  of  Cherries  are  gone. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  which  is  generally  planted  againfl 
walls  to  a  north  afpeft,  and  the  fruit  commonly  ufed  for 
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preferring,  or  for  tarts,  yet  where  they  are  planted  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  afpedt,  and  fuffered  to  hang  upon  the  trees  until  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  a  very  good  fruit  for  the  table ;  there¬ 
fore  two  or  three  of  the  trees  of  this  fort  fhould  have  place 
where  there  is  plenty  of  walling,  upon  a  fouth-weft  wall, 
where  they  will  ripen  perfectly  by  the  middle  or  end  of  Au- 
guff,  at  which  time  they  will  be  an  acceptable  fruit. 

The  Carnation  Cherry  is  alfo  valuable  for  coming  late  in 
the  fealon  ;  this  is  a  very  firm  flefhy  fruit,  but  is  not  the 
belt  bearer.  This  fort  will  ripen  very  well  on  Efpaliers, 
and  by  this  means  the  fruit  may  be  continued  longer  in 
the  feafon. 

The  large  Spanijh  Cherry  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 
Cherry,  from  which  it  feems  to  be  only  a  variety  acciden¬ 
tally  obtained  ;  it  ripens  foon  after  the  common  Duke 
Cherry,  and  very  often  pafles  for  it. 

The  yellow  Spanijh  Cherry  is  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  of  an 
Amber  colour ;  this  ripens  late,  and  is  a  fweet  Cherry,  but 
not  of  a  rich  flavour,  and  being  but  a  middling  bearer,  is 
not  often  admitted  into  curious  gardens,  unlefs  where  vari- 
ty  is  chiefly  confidered. 

The  Corone,  <?r  Coroun  Cherry,  is  fomewhat  like  the 
Black  Heart,  but  a  little  rounder  ;  this  is  a  very  good 
bearer,  and  an  excellent  fruit,  fo  fhould  have  a  place  in 
every  good  fruit  garden.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Lukeward  ripens  foon  after  the  Corone  Cherry  ;  this 
is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  very  good  fruit  ;  it  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  not  fo  black  as  the  Corone,  and  will  do  well  in 
itandards. 

The  Black  Cherry  is  feldom  grafted  or  budded,  but  is 
generally  fown  for  flocks  to  graft  the  other  kinds  of  Cher¬ 
ries  upon  ;  but  where  perfons  are  curious  to  have  the  beft 
flavoured  of  this  fort  of  fruit,  they  fhould  be  propagated  by 
grafting  from  fuch  trees  as  produce  the  beft  fruit.  This  fort 
of  Cherry  is  frequently  planted  in  wilderneftes,  where  it  will 
grow  to  a  large  flze,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  flowering,  will 
jpake  a  variety,  and  the  fruit  will  be  food  for  the  birds. 

The  double- flowering  Cherry  is  alfo  propagated  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  extremely  fine,  the  flow¬ 
ers  being  as  double  and  large  as  a  Cinnamon  Rofe  ;  and 
thefe  being  produced  in  large  bunches  on  every  part  of  the 
tree,  render  it  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  trees  of  the  fpring. 
Some  of  the  flowers,  which  are  lefs  double,  will  often 
produce  fruit,  which  the  very  double  flowers  will  not ; 
but  this  defeat  is  fufficiently  recompenfed  in  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers.  This  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
on  the  Black  or  Wild  Cherry  flock,  and  the  trees  are  very 
proper  to  intermix  with  the  fecond  growth  of  flowering 
trees. 

CERASUS  RACEMOSA.  See  Padus. 

CERATONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  983.  The  Carob,  or  St. 
Johns  Bread. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  difiinCi  trees.  The  male  flowers  have 
no  petals ,  but  have  five  long  flamina.  The  female flowers  have  no 
petals ,  but  a  flh’Jhy  germen  fetuated  within  the  receptacle,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  longflejby  compref'ed  pod,  divided  by  tranfi 
verfe  partitions ,  each  having  one  large  roundijh  comprefled  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Ceratonia.  II.  L.  The  Carob  tree,  or  St.  Johns 
Bread. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  but  particularly  in 
Andalufia ,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  as  alfo  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  long,  flat,  brown  coloured  pods,  which  are  thick,  meally, 
and  of  a  fweetifh  tafte.  Thefe  pods  are  many  times  eaten  by 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants,  when  they  have  a  fcarcity 
of  other  food,  but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  caufe 
gripings  of  the  bowels.  Thefe  pods  arediretted  by  th 0  College 
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of  Phyficians  to  enter  fome  medicinal  preparations,  for  which 
purpofe  they  are  often  brought  from  abroad. 

In  England  the  tree  is  preferved  by  fuch  as  delight  in  exo¬ 
tick  plants,  as  a  curiolity  ;  the  leaves  always  continue 
green,  and  being  different  in  fhape  from  molt  other  plants, 
afford  an  agreeable  variety,  when  intermixed  with  Oranges, 
Myrtles,  &c.  in  the  green-houfe. 

It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which,  when  brought  over 
frefh  in  the  pods,  will  grow  very  well,  if  they  are  fown  iu  the 
fpring  in  the  pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  In 
June  you  mult  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and 
in  July  they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  hot-bed,  and 
placed  in  a  w  irm  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them  where  they  may  have 
free  air  in  mild  weather;  for  they  are  pretty  hardy,  and 
require  only  to  be  fheltered  from  hard  frofts.  When  the- 
plants  have  remained  in  the  pots  three  or  four  years,  and 
have  gotten  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  into  the  full  ground,  in 
a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  very  well,  but  mull  have  fome  Ihelter  in 
very  hard  weather. 

CERBERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  260. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  funnel- (hoped,  Jpread  open  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  large  Jegments  ;  it  hath  five 
flamina  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundijh  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large,  flejhy,  round¬ 
ijh  berry,  divided  into  two  cells,  each  containing  a  Jingle, 
large,  comprejfed  nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gskbero,  J'oliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  208.  Cerbera 
with  oval  leaves. 

2.  Cerbera  fchis  lineanbus,  longijflmis,  confer tis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  209.  Cerbera  with  very  long  narrow  leaves,  growing 
in  clufters. 

The  firfl:  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils,  and  alfo  in 
the  Spanijh  Wef -Indies  in  plenty  ;  and  there  are  fome  of  the 
trees  growing  in  the  Britijh  iflands  of  America  :  this  rifes 
with  an  irregular  item,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
fending  out  many  crooked  diffufed  branches,  which  toward 
their  tops  are  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  fmooth,  and  very  full  of  a  milky  juice.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  cream  colour,  having  long  narrow  tubes, 
and  at  the  top  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  feem 
twilled,  fo  as  to  fland  oblique  to  the  tube.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  (links  moft  abominably,  and  the  kernels  of  the  nuts 
are  a  moft  deadly  poifon,  fo  that  the  Indians  always  caution 
their  children  againft  eating  them,  for  they  know  of  no  an¬ 
tidote  to  expel  this  poifon  ;  nor  will  any  of  them  u:'e  the 
wood  of  this  tree  for  fuel,  but  they  take  the  kernels  out  of 
the  fhells,  into  which  they  put  fmall  Hones,  then  bore  a 
hole  through  each  Ihell,  and  firing  them ;  thefe  they  tie 
about  their  legs  to  dance  with,  as  the  morris- dancers  ufe 
bells.  , 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  Wefl Andies, 
and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  French  iflands  in  America,  and  hath 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  Britijh  iflands. 

This  rifes  with  a  round  llalk,  about  the  fame  height  as 
the  former,  dividing  upward  into  many  branches.  Thefe, 
when  young,  are  covered  with  a  green  fmooth  bark,  but  as 
they  grow  older,  the  bark  becomes  rough,  and  changes  to 
a  gray  or  Aih  colour.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five  niches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  fharp 
points ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  come  out  in  clufters 
without  order,  and  are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which  flows 
out  when  they,  are  broken.  The  flowers  come  out  from  th« 
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fide  of  the  branches,  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting 
two  or  three  yellow  flowers  with  long  tubes,  lpreading  open 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  from  their  nuts,  which 
mult  be  procured  from  the  countries  .where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  which  fhould  be  put  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the 
fpring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exo¬ 
tick  feeds,  giving  them  now  and  then  a  little  water  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  vegetation.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  about 
two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  fhade  the  glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
until  the  plants  have  taken  new  root.  As  the  fummer  ad¬ 
vances,  thefe  plants  fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon;  and  when  they 
have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhcruld  be 
turned  out,  and  tranfplanted  into  pots  of  a  larger  lize.  Af- 
ter'they  are  new  potted,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
hot-bed  again.  When  the  plants  are  grown  about  afoot 
high,  they  fhould  have  a  larger  fhare  of  air,  in  order  to 
harden  them  before  the  win  er,  but  they  fhould  not  be 
wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air.  In  the  winter  thefe  plants 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  flove,  and  during  that  feafon 
they  fhould  have  very  little  water  given  them,  efpecially 
in  cold  weather,  left  it  fhould  rot  their  roots.  Thefe  plants 
will  not  thrive  well  unlefs  they  are  constantly  kept  in  tan  ; 
and  as  they  abound  with  milky  juice,  fo  they  fhould  be  fpa- 
ringly  watered,  for  they  are  impatient  of  moifture,  efpeci¬ 
ally  during  the  winter  feafon. 

When  by  any  accident  the  tops  of  thefe  plants  are  injured, 
they  frequently  put  out  fhoots  from  their  roots,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  potted,  will  make  good  plants,  fo  that 
they  may  be  this  way  increafed. 

CERC1S.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  458.  The  Judas  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  hath  Jive  petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empale- 
merit ,  and  greatly  refemb'e  a  papilionaceous  flower.  I  he  Jlandard 
is  of  one  roundijh  petal,  and  the  keel  is  compofed  of  two  petals. 
It  hath  ten  diflinfl fiatnina ,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
reji.  It  hath  a  long  fender  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  pod  with  an  oblique  point,  having  one  cell,  inclofng  feve- 
ral  rounlifo  compreffed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cercis  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  156. 
Cercis  with  round,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves.  The  com¬ 
mon  Judas  tree. 

2.  Cercis  foliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 56. 
Cercis  with  downy  heart-fhaped  leaves ;  commonly  called 
Canada  Arbor  Judrc,  or  Red  Bud  tree. 

The  full  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain ,  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  trunk  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  covered  with  a  dark 
reddilh  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  irreguiar 
blanches,  garnifhed  with  round,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth 
leaves,  placed  irregularly  on  the  branches,  having  long 
foot  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  on  every  fide  the 
branches,  and  many  times  from  the  item  of  the  tree  in  clu- 
flers,  arifing  many  from  the  fame  point,  having  fhort  fcot- 
flalks  ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  purple  colour,  fo  make  a 
fine  appearance,  efpecially  when  the  branches  are  covered 
pietty  thick  with  them,  for  they  come  out  in  the  fpring 
with  the  leaves,  fo  are  in  full  beauty  before  the  leaves  have 
obtained  to  half  their  fize  ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable  poig¬ 
nancy,  fo  are  frequently  eaten  in  fallads.  When  the  flow¬ 
ers  fall  off,  the  germen  becomes  a  long  flat  pod,  with  one 
cell,  containing  one  row  of  roundilh  feeds,  which  are  a 
little  compreffed. 

Thefe  trees  are  ufually  planted  with  other  flowering  trees 
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and  fhrubs,  as  ornamental  to  pleafure  gardens ;  and  for  their 
Angular  beauty,  dtferve  a  place,  as  well  as  moft  other  forts, 
for  when  they  are  arrived  to  a  good  fize,  they  are  very  pro- 
duttive  of  flowers,  fo  as  that  the  branches  are  often  clofeiy 
covered  with  them  ;  but  the  birds  peck  them  off  the  trees, 
being  inriced  thereto  by  the  honey  liquor  in  the  empale- 
ment.  The  Angular  fhape  of  their  leaves  make  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  variety  in  the  fummer,  after  the  flowers  are  pafl,  and  arc 
never  damaged  by  infects,  fo  that  they  are  often  entire, 
when  many  other  trees  have  their  leaves  almoft  eaten  up. 
This  tree  flowers  in  May,  when  planted  in  the  full  air, 
but  againlt  warm  walls  it  is  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
earlier. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  green,  and  takes  a  fine  polifh,  fo  may  be  con¬ 
verted  to  many  ufes. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  hath  a  fleih  coloured  flower,  but  thefe 
have  not  half  the  beauty  of  the  firft.  lournefrt  alio  men¬ 
tions  one  with  broader  pods  and  pointed  leaves,  which  I 
believe  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America ,  where  it  is  called  Red  Bud,  I  fuppofe  from  the 
red  flower  buds  appearing  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves 
come  out  ;  this  grows  to  a  middling  ftature  in  the  places 
where  it  is  a  native,  but  in  England  rarely  rifes  with  a  Hem 
to  any  great  height,  but  branches  out  near  the  root.  The 
branches  of  this  are  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort; 
the  leaves  are  downy,  and  terminate  in  points,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  firft  are  fmooth,  and  round  at  the  end  where 
they  are  indented.  The  floweis  of  this  are  alfo  fmaller,  fo 
do  not  make  fo  fine  appearance  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
the  trees  are  equally  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air 
very  well. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feed  up¬ 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  towards  the  latter  end  of  March , 
or  the  beginning  of  April  (and  if  you  put  a  little  hot  dung 
under  the  bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
feeds)  ;  when  your  feeds  are  fown,  you  fhould  lift  the  earth 
over  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  prove 
wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  bed  with  mats,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  great  rains,  which  will  buvft  the  feeds,  and 
caufe  them  to  rot ;  thefe  feeds  will  often  remain  till  the 
fpring  following  before  they  come  up,  fo  the  ground  mult 
not  be  difiurbed  till  you  are  convinced  that  the  plants  are 
all  come  up,  for  fome  few  may  rife  the  firft  year,  and  a 
greater  number  the  fecond. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  mult  be  now 
and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth.  The  winter  following,  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhelter  the  plants,  by  covering 
them  either  with  mats,  or  dry  ftraw,  in  hard  frofts,  but 
.they  fhould  conftantiy  be  opened  in  mild  weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  you  lhould  prepare  a  fpot 
of  good  frefh  ground,  to  tranfplant  thefe  out  (for  the  belt 
feafon  to  remove  them  is  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot  ;) 
then  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  plants,  being  careful 
not  to  break  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  frefh  ground 
as  foon  as  poflible,  becaufe  if  their  roots  are  dried  by  the 
air,  it  will  greatly  prejudice  them. 

The  diftance  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  muft  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  time  they  are  to  remain  before  they  are 
again  tranfplanted  ;  but  commonly  they  are  planted  two 
feet  row  from  row,  and  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows, 
which  .  is  full  room  enough  for  them  to  grow  two  or 
three  years,  by  which  time  they  fhould  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  3  for  if  they  are  too 
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o’d  when  removed,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well  as  younger 
plants. 

When  they  have  remained  in  this  nurfery  two  or  three 
years,  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  which  may  be  in  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters,  among  other  flowering  trees,  obferving  to  place  them 
with  trees  of  the  fame  growth,  fo  as  that  they  may  not  be 
overhung,  which  is  a  great  prejudice  to  molt  plants. 
CEREEOLIUM.  See  Chserefolium. 

CEREUS.  Par.  Bat.  17.2.  The  Torch  Thiftle. 

The  Char  ail ers  are, 

The  footer  is  compofed  of  n  great  number  of  narrow  pointed 
• petals ,  which  fpread  open  like  the  fun's  rays.  If  hath  a  great 
number  of  declining famina,  which  are  injerttd  to  the  bafe  of  the 
petals.  The  germen,  which  is  fitualcd  under  the  esnfalement,  af¬ 
terguard  becomes  an  oblong  Jucculcnt  fruit ,  with  a  prickly  fin, 
full  of  /mall feeds  inclofed  in  the  pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cereus  ere  ft  us,  fexangularis,  longus,  angulis  dif  antibus. 
Talleft  upright  Torch  Thiftle  of  Surinam. 

2.  Cereus  ere  ft  us  quadrangularis,  angulis  comprejfs.  Up¬ 
right  Cereus  with  four  comprefled  angles. 

3.  Cereus  ereftus  oftangularis ,  angulis  obtufs,  Juperne  in- 
ermibus.  Upright  Cereus  with  eight  obtufe  angles,  having  no 
fpines  on  the  upper  part. 

4.  Cereus  ereftus  oftangularis ,  angulis  obtufs,  fpinis  rohi- 
fioribus  patulis.  Upright  Cereus  with  eight  angles  which  are 
obtufe,  and  ftrong  fpread ing  fpines. 

5.  Cereus  ereftus  novemangularis ,  obfoletis  angulis,  fpinis 
land  breworibus.  Upright  Cereus  with  nine  angles,  and  fpines 
fhorter  than  the  down. 

6.  Cereus  ereftus  oftangularis,  fpinis  land  longioribus. 
Upright  Cereus  with  eight  angles,  and  fpines  longer  than 
the  down. 

7.  Cereus  ereftus  novemangularis,  fpinis  land  or  quad  bus. 
Upright  Torch  Thiftle  with  nine  angles,  and  fpines  of  equal 
length  with  the  down. 

8.  Cereus  ereftus  gracilior  ncrvemangularis  fpinis  Iremihus, 
angulis  obtufs.  Slenderer  upright  Torch  Thiftle  having  nine 
obtufe  angles,  and  fliort  fpines. 

q.  Cereus  refers  triangularis,  fruftu  maxi  mo  rotundo,  ru- 
bro ,  efculento.  Creeping  triangular  Torch  Thiftle,  with  a 
very  large,  round,  red,  eatable  fruit  ;  commonly  called  in 
the  Wef -Indies,  the  true  prickly  Pear. 

jo.  Cereus  refers  triangularis ,  angulis  comprejfs.  Creep¬ 
ing,  triangWar  Torch  Thiftle,  with  comprefled  angles. 

ji.  Cereus  repens  fub  quin  quasi g e.  laris .  Creeping  Torch 
Thiftle  with  five  angles. 

12.  Cereus  repens  decemangularis.  Creeping  Cereus  with 
ten  angles. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  the  moft  common  in  th zEngliJh 
gardens.  This  grows  naturally  in  Surinam. 

This  rifts  with  an  upright  llalk,  having  fix  large  angles, 
which  are  far  afunder,  and  are  armed  with  fliarp  fpines, 
which  come  out  in  clufters  at  certain  diftances,  arifing  from 
a  point,  but  fpread  open  every  way  like  a  liar ;  the  outer 
fubftance  of  the  Item  is  foft,  herbaceous,  and  full  of  juice, 
but  in  the  center  there  is  a  flrong  fibrous  circle  running 
the  whole  length,  which  fecures  the  Item  from  being  broke 
by  winds.  This  will  rife  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  provided  their  tops  are  not  injured,  ifthey  have  room 
to  grow;  but  fome  of  them  have  grown  too  tall  to  be  kept 
in  the  ftoves,  fo  have  been  either  cut  off,  or.  the  plants  laid 
down  at  length  in  winter  ;  but  whenever  the  fiems  are  cut, 
or  otherwife  injured,  they  put  out  or.e,  two,  or  fometimes 
three  fhoots,  from  the  angles  immediately  under  the  wound¬ 
ed  part,  and  frequently  one  or  two  lower  down.  Thefe 
fhoots,  if  they  are  not  cut  off,  form  lo  many  diftindl  Hems, 
and  grovy  upright;  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  large  as  the  prin- 
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cipal  ftem,  efpecially  if  more  than  one  is  left  at  the  fame 
place.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  angles,  on  the  fide 
of  the  ftem  ;  thefe  have  a  thick  fielhy  foot-ftalk,  which  is 
fcaly,  round,  channelled,  and  hairy,  fupporting  a  fwelling 
gerrnen,  upon  the  top  of  which  fits  the  fcaly  prickly  em- 
palement,  clofely  furrounding  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  till 
a  little  time  before  they  expand,  which  in  moft  of  the  forts 
is  in  the  evening  ;  and  their  duration  is  very  fhort,  for  be¬ 
fore  the  next  morning  they  wither  and  decay.  The  flower 
of  this  fort  is  compofed  of  many  concave  petals,  which, 
when  fully  expanded,  are  as  large  as  chofe  of  the  Holly¬ 
hock  ;  the  inner  petals  are  white,  and  are  crenated  at  their 
extremity.  The  empalement  is  green,  with  fome  purple 
ftripes  ;  the  middle  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  ltamina,  which  decline  in  the  middle,  and  rife 
at  their  extremities,  having  roundilh  fummits.  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  kind  are  never  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  nor  do  the  plants  often  produce  their  flowers  here,  but 
when  they  do,  there  are  generally  fcveral  on  the  fame 
plant.  I  have  fome  years  had  more  than  a  dozen  upon  a 
Angle  plant,  which  have  all  flowered  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other. 

This  fort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  others,  fo  may  be  pre- 
ferve^  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  without  any  artificial  heat  ; 
but  the  plants  ihould  have  no  water  given  them  in  winter, 
when  they  are  thus  fituated ;  for  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
ftove,  where  the  moillure  is  foon  evaporated,  the  wet  will 
occafion  them  to  rot. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  like  the  firft, 
but  it  hath  only  four  angles,  which  are  comprefled,  and’ 
ftand  far  afunder.  This  is  very  fubjedtto  put  out  many  fhoots 
from  the  fides,  which  Hops  its  upright  growth,  fo  that  the 
plants  rarely  rife  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  forts,, 
grow  naturally  in  the  Britijb  iflands  of  America.  Thefe  have 
the  fame  form  as  the  firft,  but  differ  in  thefize  of  their  ftems*, 
the  number  of  their  angles,  and  the  length  of  their  fpines, 
as  is  before  exprefled  in  their  titles;  but,  except  the  eighth 
fort,  not  any  of  them  have  flowered  in  England  as  yet, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  plants  which  are  more  than- 
twelve  feet  high  :  the  eighth  fort  hath  the  fmalleft  ftem  of 
any  of  the  upright  forts  which  I  have  yet  feen  ;  this  hath 
nine  obtufe  angles,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  fpines, 
placed  at  farther  difiances  than  thole  of  the  other  forts,  nor 
are  the  channels  between  the  angles  near  fo  deep.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  produced  from  the  angles,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the  empalement 
is  of  a  light  green,  without  any  mixture  of  colour.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  middling  Bergamot 
Pear,  having  many  foft  fpines  on  the  fkin  ;  the  oufide  is 
a  pale  yellow,  the  infide  veiy  white,  full  of  pulp,  having 
a  great  number  of  fmall  black  feeds  lodged  in  it.  'Phis, 
fort  frequently  flowers  in  July ,  and  in  warm  feafor.s  will 
perfect  its  fruit,  which  hath  very  little  flavour  in  this 
country. 

Thefe  forts  are  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  firft,  fo 
require  a  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  winter  ;  nor  ihould  they 
be  expofed  abroad  in  fummer,  but  kept  conftar.tly  in  the 
houfe,  giving  them  a  large  lhare  of  air  in  warm  weather. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru.  This  is  not  fo 
tender  as  the  other  forts,  fo  may  be  preferved  in  a  green- 
houfe,  or  under  a  good  frame,  in  winter,  and  in  fuinmer 
Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  will  prevent  the 
fhoots  from  drawing  weak,  and  thereby  a  greater  number 
of  flowers  will  be  produced  ;  but  during  the  time  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  open  air,  they  fhould  have  very  little  water ; 
and  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  wet,  the  plants  Ihould  be. 
fereened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot  the 
following  winter.  This  fort  produces  its  flowers  in  great 

plenty 
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plenty  in  May,  and  fometimes  earlier,  when  the  feafon  is 
warm. 

The  ninth  fort  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  train¬ 
ed  up  againft  their  houfes,  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Bergamot  Pear,  and  of  a  moil  de¬ 
licious  flavour.  This,  and  alfo  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twc-lfth  forts,  are  very  tender,  fo  require  a  very  warm  ftove 
to  preferve  them.  Thefe  fhould  be  placed  againft  the  walls 
of  the  Hove,  into  which  they  will  infinuate  their  roots,  and 
extend  themfelves  to  a  great  length ;  and  with  a  little  help 
in  fattening  them  to  the  wall  here  and  there,  may  be  led 
up  about  the  cieling  of  the  houfe,  where  they  will  appear 
very  handfome.  And  the  eleventh  fort,  when  arrived  to  a 
fufficient  firength,  will  produce  many  exceeding  large,  beau¬ 
tiful,  fweet  feented  flowers  ;  but  they  are  (like  all  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  thefe  kinds)  of  very  flnrt  duration,  fcarcely  conti¬ 
nuing  full  blown  fix  hours  ;  nor  do  the  fame  flowers  ever 
open  again,  when  once  clofed  :  they  begin  to  open  in  the 
evening  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  clock,  are  fully 
blown  by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  the  next  morning 
fade,  and  hang  down  quite  decayed  ;  but,  during  their 
continuance,  there  is  fcarce  any  flower  of  greater  beauty, 
or  that  makes  a  more  magnificent  appearance  ;  for  the  ca¬ 
lyx  of  the  flower,  when  open,  is  near  a  foot  diameter,  the 
infide  of  which,  being  of  a  fplendid  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  rays  of  a  bright  ftar,  the  outfide  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  pure  white, 
adds  to  the  luflre,  and  the  vaft  number  of  recurved  ftami- 
ra,  furrounding  the  ftyle  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  make 
a  fine  appearance;  add  to  this  the  fine  feent  of  the 
flower,  which  perfumes  the  air  to  a  confiderable  dillance, 
there  is  fcarce  any  plant  which  deferves  a  place  in  the  hot- 
houfe  fo  much  as  this,  efpecially  as  it  is  to  be  trained  againft 
the  wall,  where  it  will  not  take  up  room.  Theufual  feafon 
of  its  flowering  is  in  July ;  when  the  plants  are  large, 
they  will  produce  a  great  number  of  flowers,  fo  that  there 
will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  ieveral  nights,  and  many  of 
them  will  open  the  fame  night.  I  have  frequently  had  fix 
or  eight  flowers  open  at  the  fame  time  upon  one-  plant, 
which  have  made  a  molt  magnificent  appearance  by  candle¬ 
light,  but  none  of  them  have  been  fucceeded  by  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fruit. 

The  tenth  fort  produces  a  flower  little  inferior  to  the 
former,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  perfons  who  have  feen 
them,  but  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  any  of 
thefe  plants  which  have  been  under  my  care  flower  ;  nor 
have  I  heard  of  more  than  two  gardens  where  they  have  as 
yet  flowered  in  England ;  the  firft  of  them  was  many  years 
fince  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Hampton-Court ,  when  there  was 
a  curious  colle&ion  of  exotick  plants  kept  in  good  order  in 
thofe  gardens,  which  have  fir.ee  been  greatly  neglefted  ; 
the  other  was  produced  in  the  gardens  of  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  the  marquis  o  1  Rockingham,  at  Wentworth- Hall,  in  Tork- 
Jhire.  Thefe  are  the  only  gardens  in  this  country,  where  I 
have  heard  of  this  fort  having  produced  flowers  ;  although 
there  are  many  of  thefe  plants  in  feveral  gardens,  which 
are  of  a  confiderable  age,  and  extend  their  branches  to  a 
very  great  diftance 

'i  he  ninth  fort  hath  never  produced  any  flowers  as  yet  in 
England ,  nor  have  we  any  good  figure  of  the  flower  in  any 
of  the  botanick  books;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  fome 
curious  perfons  who  have  refided  in  America,  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 
but  the  fruit  is  greatly  efteemeJ  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  twelfth  fort  produces  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
*  than  either  of  the  other  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  Pink  colour, 
both  within  and  without ;  the  pet.ds  are  not  fo  numerous, 
ar.d  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies ;  and,  contrary  to  all  the  other  forts,  keep  open  three 
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or  fouV  days,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  hot.  During 
the  continuance  of  thefe  flowers,  they  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  This  fort  has  very  (lender  t. ailing  branches,  which 
require  to  be  fupported  ;  but  they  do  not  extend  fo  far  as 
thofe  of  the  other  (bit,  nor  are  their  branches  jointed  as. 
thofe  are,  fo  they  cannot  bs  trained  fo  far  againft  the  walls 
of  the  houfe  ;  but  as  it  produces  fueh  beautitui  flowers,  and 
in  fo  great  plenty,  it  may  be  placed  among  the  firft;  clafsof 
exotick  plants.  This  plant  has  produced  fruit  in  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  cuttings,  fo  that  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  increaie  the  number  of  them,  you  mutt  cutoff  their 
Items  at  what  iength  you  p'.eafe ;  and  the  cuttings  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  place  to  heal,  at  leaf!;  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
before  they  are  planted  ;  but  if  they  lie  three  weeks  it  is 
much  the  better,  and  will  be  in  Jefs  danger  of  rotting, 
efpecially  thofe  forts  which  are  the  moil  i'ucculenr. 

Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  the 
mixture  of  earth  before  direded,  lay ing  fome  Hones  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  to  drain  off  the  moiiture  ;  then  place  the 
pots  into  a  gentle  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  to  facilitate 
their  rooting,  giving  them  once  a  week  or  ten  days  a  gen¬ 
tle  watering. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  June ,  or  the  beginning 
of  July ,  that  they  may  have  time  to  root  well  before  winter; 
toward  the  middle  of  Juguji  you  mutt  begin  to  give  them  air 
by  degrees,  to  harden  them  agatnll  winter,  but  they  fhould 
not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air  or  fun  ;  at  the  end  of 
September  they  mutt  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they 
are  to  abide  the  winter,  during  which  feafon  you  mutt  be 
very  careful  not  to  let  them  have  much  water  ;  and  always 
obftrve  to  place  the  young  plants,  for  the  firtt  winter,  in 
a  little  warmer  lituation  than  the  older,  as  being  fome-? 
what  tenderer. 

When  you  have  once  cut  off  the  tops  of  any  of  thefe 
plants,  in  order  to  increale  them,  the  lower  parts  will  put 
forth  frelh  (hoots  from  their  angles,  which,  when  grown  to 
be  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  may  alfo  be  taken  off  to 
make  frelh  plants;  and,  by  this  means,  the  old  plants  will 
continually  afford  a  fupply,  fo  that  you  never  need  cut  off 
above  one  plant  of  a  fort,  which  you  fhould  preferve  for  to 
multiply. 

Thefe  plants  being  fucculent,  they  will  bear  to  be  a  long 
time  out  of  the  ground,  therefore  whoever  hath  a  mind  to 
get  any  of  them  from  the  IVeJhlndies,  need  give  no  other 
inftrudlions  to  their  friends,  but  to  cut  them  off,  and  let 
them  lie  two  or  three  days  to  ary,  then  put  them  up  in  a 
box  with  dry  hay,  or  draw,  to  keep  them  from  wounding 
each  other  with  their  fpines,  and  if  they  are  two  or  three 
months  on  their  pafiage,  they  will  keep  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  r,o  wet  get  to  them. 

CER1NTHE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  171.  Honeywort. 

The  Characters  arc, 

The  fionver  hath  one  petal ,  nvith  a  thick  Jhart  tube ,  and  at  the 
b‘-im  is  quinquejid ;  it  hath  fme  Jkort  jiainina.  In  the  bottom 
are  Jituated  four  germen,  two  of  which  afterward  become  Jo 
many  feeds,  --which  are  hard ,  fmodth ,  plain  on  one  fide,  hut  con - 
njex  on  the  other ,  and  are  inclcfed  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerinthe  foh is  ovato-obiongis ,  afperis,  ample xi cauli- 
bus,  corollis  obtufiujcuiis ,  patults.  Honeywort  with  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  rough  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalk,  and  fpreading 
blunt  petals. 

2.  Cerinthe  folds  oblongo-o-vatis ,  glabris,  ample xicauli - 
bus,  corollis  obtufiufculis ,  patulis.  Honeywort  with  a  purplilh 
red  flower. 

3.  Cerinthe  folds  amplexicaulibus,  integris ,  fruClibus  ge¬ 
nii  nis,  corollis  acutis,  claufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  13  7.  Smaller 
Honeywort. 

T  2  4.  Cerinthe 
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4.  Cerinthe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  emarginatis,  fruftilus 
geminis,  corollis  acutis  claufis .  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  137.  Honey  wort, 
or  Greater  Mountain  Hounds  Tongue. 

5.  Cf.rinthe  foliis  lanceolato-lincuribus,  hifpidis,  feminibus 
quaternis  difiinftis.  Hort.  Cliff.  48.  Honey  wort  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fet  with  prickly  hairs,  and 
four  diflinet  feeds  ;  or,  Greater  Yellow  Alkanet. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is 
an  annual  plar.t,  with  fmooth  branching  (talks  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  oblong,  prickly  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  Tea-green,  fpotted  with  white,  and  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  Handin';  between  the  ftnall  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  long,  tubulous,  and  blunt  at  the  top,  where  the 
tube  is  greatly  enlarged  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a  mel¬ 
lifluous  liquor  in  their  tubes,  with  which  the  bees  are  much 
delighted  ;  'thefe  flowers  have  each  four  embryos,  or  ger- 
men,  but  only  two  of  them  are  fruitful.  If  the  f;eds  are  not 
taken  as  foon  as  they  change  black,  they  drop  out  of  the.em- 
palement  in  a  (hort  time,  fo  unlefs  they  are  carefully  gathered 
up,  they  will  vegetate  with  the  firll  moift  weather. 

The  fecond  fort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves  are  larger, 
and  fmooth,  having  r.o  prickles  on  them.  The  flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  purphfh  red  colour,  and  the  plants  grow  larger. 
This  grows  in  Italy ,  and  the  fouth  of  France  ;  it  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant. 

The  third  fort  grow  s  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  places ;  it  hath  flenderer  ftalks  than  either  of 
the  former,  which  rife  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  embrace  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and  are  of  a  bluer  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  fmali,  their  upper  part  is  deeply  cut  into  fivefeg- 
ments,  but  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  clofely  fnut  up.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  autumn,  and  thefe  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  ear¬ 
lier  than  thofe  which  are  fovvn  in  thefpring. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  like  the  third,  but  the  leaves  are 
not  fpotted,  and  they  are  indented  at  their  ends.  The  flowers 
are  fmaller,  not  fo  deeply  cut  at  the  top,  and  the  fegments 
are  more  acute. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ,  Hungary,  and  in 
Italy  ;  this  hath  long,  narrow,  thick  leaves,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  clofely  with  rough  prickly  hairs,  and  fpread  upon  the 
ground  ;  between  thefe  come  out  the  ftalk,  which  rifes  a 
foot  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  leaf  of  the  fame 
fort,  but  fmaller,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks ; 
toward  the  upper  part  the  ftalks  branch  out  into  two  or 
three  fmaller,  upon  which  the  flowers  ftand  between  the 
leaves,  and  form  a  fhort  reflexed  fpike,  like  the  true  Alka¬ 
net.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  are  fmaller. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  the  ftrft  fort,  which  differ 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fo  are  not  conflant. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  this  plant  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  for,  if  they 
are  kept  till  fpring,  the  growing  quality  of  fome  of  them  is 
often  loft ;  the  plants  are  hardy,  and  if  the  feeds  are  fovvn 
in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  endure  the  winter’s  cold  very 
well  without  fhelter ;  thefe  autumnal  plants  are  alio  much 
furer  to  produce  ripe  feeds  than  thofe  which  are  fovvn  in 
the  fpring,  which  are  generally  late  in  the  feafon  before  they 
flower  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  autumn  fliouid  not  prove 
very  warm,  their  feeds  would  not  be  perfe&ed. 

CESTRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  231.  Baftard  Jafmine. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fewer  is  funnel -fa  aped,  of  one  petal,  h anting  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  tube ,  ‘which  Jpreads  open  at  the  top,  and  is  cut  into  fiwe  equal 
foments  ;  it  hath  fuse  fender  famina.  The  out  al cylindrical  ger men 
a  fitualed  in  the  etnpalement,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oncal 
vllong  berry,  with  cue  cell,  inclofwg  federal  roundijh feds , 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Ckstrum fioribus peduncidatis .  Hort.  Cliff".  490.  Ceftrum. 
with  flowers  (landing  upon  foot-llaiks. 

2.  Oestrum  fioribus  feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  491.  Ceftrum. 
with  flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  branches. 

3.  Cestrum  foliis  lance olatis  oppofitis  nerntis  tranfiverfali- 
bus,  pedunculis  ramofis.  Ceftrum  with  fpear  fhaped  leaves 
growing  oppolite,  having  tranfverfe  veins,  and  branching 
foot- ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

4.  Cestrum  foliis  o-vato-lanceolatis,  fioribus  fpicatis ,  ala- 
ribus  C5’  terminalibus.  Ceftrum  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  from  the  fldes  and  tops  of 
the  branches. 

5.  Cestrum  foliis  oblongo- one  atis,  obliquis,  fioribus  alaribu^ 
confertis ,  tubo  longijfimo  &  tenuijfmo.  Ceftrum  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  which  are  oblique,  and  flowers  growing  in  du¬ 
ffers  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches,  with  a  very  long,, 
(lender  tube. 

6.  Cestrum  foliis  lanceolatis  obliquis,  fioribus  alaribus,  pe¬ 
dunculis  foliofes.  Ceftrum  with  oblique  fpear- fhaped  leaves, 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches,  and.- 
leafy  foot-ftalks. 

The  ftrft  fort  was  many  years  paft  raifed  in  the  curious 
gardens  of  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmington,  in  Glou- 
cejlerjhire,  and  was  from  thence  communicated  to  feveral 
gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  where  in  the  latter  it  pa  fie 3 
under  the  title  of  Badmington  Jafmine  to  this  time.  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  by  the  title  of  Dama  de  Noche,  i.  e.  Lad y 
of  the  Night,  which  appellation  I  fuppofe  was  given  it 
from  the  flowers  fending  out  a  llrong  odour  after  the  fun 
is  fet. 

It  rife*  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  grayifh  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many 
(lender  branches,  which  generally  incline  to  one  fide ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  near 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad,  fmooth  on 
their  upper  fide,  of  a  pale  green,  and  on  their  under  fide 
they  have  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  (landing  on  (hort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  in  fmali  clufters,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  four  or  five  flowers,  which  have  very  fhort  empalements, 
with  long  (lender  tubes,  which  are  inlarged  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  cut  into  five  parts  which  are  reflexed ;  thefe  are.  of 
an  herbaceous  colour. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Ha- 
mannah,  by  the  title  of  Dama  de  Dio,  or  Lady  of  the  Day  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
fee t,  covered  with  a  fmooth  light  green  bark,  and  divides 
upward  into  many  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad, 
of  a  lively  green  colour  ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the 
branches.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoots  come  out 
the  flowers  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  (landing  in  clu¬ 
fters  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  they  are  ve  y  white,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the  day  time, 
from  whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Lady  of  the  Day. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain, 
near  which  place  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  alhrob- 
by  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a-  brown  bark, 
and  divides  upward  into  many  fmali  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  four  inches  long,  and  iitt’e 
more  than  one  broad  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green, 
and  have  many  horizontal  veins  running  from  the  midrib 
to  the  fldes,  and  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs.  From  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
are  produced  the  flowers,  (landing  upon  branching  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers,  whofe  tubes  are 
fyvelline  at  their  bafe,  juft  above  the  empalement,  but  con¬ 
trail 
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traft  upward  to  the  mouth,  where  the  petal  is  cut  into  five 
broad  fegments  which  fpread  fiat  ;  they  are  white,  but  with¬ 
out  fcent. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carlhagena ,  with  the 
former.  This  rifes  with  a  fnrubby  italic,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  vvi.h  a  light  gray  bark,  fending  out  many 
branches  the  whole  length,  gamiihed  with  oval  fpear-fiiaped 
leaves,  {landing  without  order  ;  they  are  two  inches  and  an 
half  long,  and  one  ar.d  an  half  broad,  of  alight  green,  with 
flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out'  in  loofe  fpikes 
fiom  the  fide,  and  alfo  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  lbrt,  and  are  of  awhitifh  green 
colour,  without  feent. 

The  fifth  fort  rifts  with  feveral  fbrubby  {talks,  which  grow 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  wi.h  a  white  fmooth  bark, 
and  fend  out  many  irregular  branches,  which  are  garniihed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  at  their  bafe  are  longer  on 
one  fide,  fo  that  the  foot-fialk  is  oblique ;  they  are  placed 
on  the  branches  without  order,  and  are  of  a  pale  green. 
The  flowers  coine  cut  in  clutters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  many  of  them  arifmg  from  the  fame  point;  thefe 
have  very  flender  long  tubes,  which  are  cut  at  the  top  into 
five  acute  fegments  which  are  erect;.  Thefe  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  without  feent. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  "Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  Item  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  fmooth  whitifn  bark,  fending  out  many  branches  toward 
the  top,  which  are  garnifheu  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  vvhofe 
foot-ftslks  are  oblique  ;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  little 
more  than  one  broad,  fmooth,  of  the  confidence  with  Bay 
leaves,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches.  From  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  ;  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  are  garnifhed  with  frnall  leaves,  Handing  be¬ 
tween  each  flower  in  a  Angular  manner,  the  flowers  rifing 
one  above  the  other,  and  between,  or  oppofite  to  each,  is 
one,  and  lometimes  two  leaves  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
emit  a  difagreeable  odour. 

All  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  very  hot  countries,  fo 
cannot  be,  preferved  in  England  without  artificial  heat; 
therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  Hove,  efpecially  in 
the  winter.  The  two  firH  are  hardier  than  the  others  ;  thefe 
I  have  kept  feveral  years 'in  a  dry  Hove,  with  a  moderate 
fhare  of  heat  in  winter,  and  in  the  middle  of  fummer  have 
fet  them  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation.  With  this 
management  I  have  found  them  thrive,  and  produce  flow¬ 
ers  much  better  than  when  they  have  been  placed  in  a  great¬ 
er  heat;  but  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  keep  thefe  plants 
through  the  winter,  in  a  green-houfe,  or  a  glafs  cafe,  with¬ 
out  fire,  but  could  never  fucceed,  for  by  the  end  of  Janua¬ 
ry  they  commonly  decayed. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Thofe  which  come  from  feeds  are  always  the  moil  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  Hraitell  plants;  but  as  they  do  not  produce 
feeds  in  England ,  fo  the  other  method  is  generally  praftifed, 
becaufe  their  feeds  are  rarely  brought  hither. 

7'he  befi  time  to  plant  thefe  cuttings,  is  about  the  end  of 
June,  by  which  time  the  fnoots  will  have  had  time  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  flrength,  after  their  confinement  during  the  winter 
feafon.  The  lhoots  which  come  out  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftaiks,  fiiould  always  be  chol'en  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe 
fhould  be  cut  about  four  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  of  them 
may  be  planted  in  one  halfpenny  pot,  for  the  cuttings  of 
moH  forts  of  exotick  plants,  will  fucceed  better  when  they 
are  planted  in  thefe  fmall  pots,  than  they  do  in  larger,  as  1 
have  many  years  experienced.  When  the  cuttings  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  earth  rnull  be  prefled  pretty  clofe  to  them,  and  then 
gently  watered  ;  after  which  the  pots  muH  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  lhaded  from  the 
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fun.  With  this  management  the  cuttings  will  put  out  roots 
in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  when  they  begin  to  put  out  flioots, 
they  mull  have  a  greater  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  tip  weak.  When  they  have  made 
good  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot ;  then  give  them  fome 
water,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plunge  them  a- 
gain  into  the  tan  bed ;  obfsrving  if  any  of  their  leaves 
hang  down,  to  fnade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  after  which  they 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  Warm  weather,  to  ftreng- 
then  them  before  winter. 

In  the  autumn  the  plants  mufl  be  removed  into  the  baric 
Hove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exoticb  plants  ; 
for  although  the  two  firft  forts  may  be  treated  otherwiie 
when  they  have  obtained  flrength,  yet  in  the  firit  winter  they 
may  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  others.  There 
mufl  be  great  care  had  in  watering  of  thefe  plants  in  win¬ 
ter,  for  they  are  all  (except  the  fecond  fort)  very  impa¬ 
tient  of  moillure ;  fo  that  they  are  foon  killed  by  being 
over  watered. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  they  fhould  be  fowed  in  fmall  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  giv¬ 
ing  them  new  and  then  a  little  water.  Sometimes  the  feeds 
will  come  up  the  fame  year,  but  they  very  often  lie  in  the 
ground  till  the  fpring  following;  fo  that  if  the  plants  do 
not  appear  in  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
they  will  not  come  up  that  feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  in  the  tan  bed  of  the  Hove,  between  the 
other  plants,  where  they  will  be  lhaded  from  the  fun,  and 
but  little  water  given  them  ;  in  this  fituation  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fiiould  be  removed, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants  in  a  fhort  time,  provided  the  feeds  were  good. 

CETERACH.  See  Afplenium. 

CH^EROPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  320.  Chervil. 

The  CharaBcrs  are. 

It  is  a  plant  with  umbellated  fewer s  ;  the  principal  umbel  is 
fpreading ,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  ones ,  called  rays  ;  the 
fiowers  have  fve  heart  Jhaped  ivfexed  petals,  and  five  fiamina. 
The  gerinen  is  ftuated  below  the  floveer,  fiepporting  two  refexed 
fyles ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  fruit ,  dividing 
in  two  parts ,  each  having  one  feed,  which  is  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  C 1  i  TER  o  p  H  y i.lu m  flo/cuHs  omnibus  fertilibus,  caule  es- 
quali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Wild  Myrrh  with  fmooth  feeds. 

2.  Ch.t.rop  h  y  l  l  u  m  caule  leevi,  gent  culis  tuna  Sis.  Lin.Sp. 
PI.  258.  Chervil  with  a  fmooth  ftalk,  and  fwelling  knots. 

3.  C H 7E R o P H y L l u m  caule fcabro , geniculis  tumidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Pi.  258.  Wild  Chervil. 

4.  Ch.!erofhyllum  caule  a  quail,  foliolis  i ncifis  acutis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  an  equal  ftalk,  and  leaves 
cut  into  acute  fegments. 

(j.  Chjerophyllum  feminibus  Ltvibus,  umbcllis  ad  nodos 
fefftlibus.  Bahm.  Lipf.  492.  Garden  Chervil. 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  highways, 
and  the  borders  of  the  fields  in  moll  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
never  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  frequently  called  Cow 
Parfley,  but  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  there  are 
few  animals  who  care  to  eat  it,  except  the  afs,  for  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  have  fomething  of  the  quality  of  Plemlock,  but  in 
a  lefs  degree.  It  is  a  weed  which  fhould  be  rooted  out  from 
all  pafuires  eaily  In  the  fpring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  moft  early 
plants  in  {hooting,  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
leaves  are  near  two  feet  high. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Jjhia  ; 
.this  plant  hath  a  thick  tuberous  root,  from  which  come 
forth  feveral  leaves  refembling  thole  of  Wild  Chervil,  The 
flalks  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  are  fpotted  with 
purple,  and  are  garniihed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as 
thole  below.  The  knots  at  the  joints  of  the  llalks  Avellout 
on  every  fide,  at  which  is  placed  one  of  thefe  divided  leaves, 
and  the  (talks  are  terminated  by  l'mall  umbels  of  white  dow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  feeds.  If  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  (cat ter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  any  farther  care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept 
•clean  from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  foot  walks, 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods  in  many  parts  of  England ,  fo  is 
not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  paftures  about  G<?- 
neva,  and  in  Switzerland ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  the 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  full,  but  are  broader, 
hairv,  and  more  divided.  The  (talks  rife  three  feet  high, 
which  are  channelled,  and  are  terminated  by  large  um¬ 
bels,  formed  of  many  fmall  ones,  which  are  ccmpofed  of 
white  or  red  flowers,  fometimes  both  colours  in  the  fame 
umbel,  having  five  heart-fhaped  petals,  which  turn  inward; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  long  pointed  feeds  ;  the  whole 
plant  has  an  aromatick  finell  and  tafle. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  Garden  Chervil,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  than  at  pre- 
fent ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  pcrifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  bed  time  to  fow  the  feeds  is  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpringdo  rarely  come  up,  and,  if  they  do,  the  plants  feldom 
thrive  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  lets  in,  thefe  foon 
wither  and  decay  ;  but  the  plants  which  rife  in  autumn,  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  winter,  and  in  April  they  flower,  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  the  feeds  ripen,  and  the  whole  plants  decay. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  frequently  ufed  in  foups  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  but  efpecially  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great  lovers  of  this  herb  ;  but  whoever  makes  ufe  of  it 
Ihould  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  leaves  of  the  Annual 
Myrrhis,  inftead  of  this,  as  fome  of  the  Dutch  foldiers  who 
were  in  England  in  1745,  did,  fome  of  whom  were  poifon- 
ed  with  it. 

It  will  thrive  on  any  foil,  or  in  any  fltuation.  The  feeds 
may  be  either  fown  in  drills,  or  broad-call,  and  require 
no  particular  culture,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  Parfley. 

CHAMiECERASUS.  See  Cerafus  and  Lonicera. 

C H A  MiECIST U S .  See  Helianthemum. 

CHAM^ECLEM A.  See  Glechoma. 

CHAMiECYPARfSSUS.  See  Santolina. 

C H AM-® DAPHNE.  See  Rufcus. 

CHAM/EDRYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CliAMYELYEA.  See  Cneorum. 

CHAM-EMELUM.  See  Anthemis. 

CHAMyEMESPTLUS.  See  Mefpilus. 

CHAMyEMORUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAMFENERTON.  See  Epilobium. 

CHAM7FPITYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CH AMyERHODODEN DRON.  See  Rhododendron, 
Azalea  and  Kalinia. 

CHAMBER  1PHES.  See  Chamrerops. 

CHAM/EROPS.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  1084.  Dwarf  Palm,  or 
Palmetto. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  diflinSi  plants ;  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  are  all  included  in  one  common  Jpatha  ;  the 
fpadix,  or  club,  is  branching  ;  each  flower  hath  a  fmall  three 
pointed  ernpalement ,  and  one  thick  upright  petal,  which  is  cut  into 
three  part s,  with  five  comfrefled flatnina  which  join  at  their  bafe. 
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They  have  three  roundijb  germen,  which  afterward  become  ft 
many  round  berries ,  having  one  cell,  each  containing  a  Jingle  feed. 
The  male  flowers  are  like  the  hermaphrodite ,  but  the  flatnina  are 
not  diflincr,  nor  have  they  any  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cham/erops  frondilus  palmatis,  plicatis,  flipitilus  fpi- 
nofis.  Hort.  Cliff’.  482.  Dwarf  Palin  with  folding  palmated 
leaves,  and  prickly  foot-llalks. 

2.  Cham/erops  foliis  flabellifortnibus,  maximis,  flipitibus 
glabris.  Dwarf  Palm  with  very  large  fan-fhaped  leaves,  ar.d 
frnooth  foot-flalks ;  commonly  called  fmall  Palmetto  Royal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  particularly  in  An- 
dalufia,  where,  in  the  fandy  land,  the  roots  fpread  and  pro¬ 
pagate  fo  fad,  as  to  cover  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Fern  in  England.  The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  to  make  befoms  for  fweeping. 

This  never  rifes  with  a  ftem,  but  the  foot-flalks  of  the 
leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  head  of  the  root,  and  are 
armed  on  each  fide  with  ilrong  fpines,  they  are  flat  on  their 
upper  furface,  and  convex  on  the  under;  to  their  ends  the 
center  of  the  leaves  are  fallened,  which  fpread  open  like  a 
fan,  having  many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are  deeply  di¬ 
vided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  The  bci  iers  of  the  leaves 
are  finely  fawed,  and  have  white  narrow  edgings ;  thefe 
leaves  fpread  out  on  every  fide  of  the  plant,  they  are  from 
nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  near  a  foot  broad  in  their 
wideft  part ;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants  decay,  fo  their 
vediges  remain,  and  form  a  fhort  flump  above  ground,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  our  common  male  Fern  does;  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpadix,  or  club,  which  fu- 
flains  the  flowers ;  this  is  covered  with  a  thin  fpatha,  or 
hood,  which  falls  off  when  the  bunches  open  and  divide. 
As  all  the  plants  of  this  fort  whicli  1  have  feen  flower  were 
male,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  particular  defeription  of  chesr 
Amplification. 

Thefe  plants  are  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhotild 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the 
feeds  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  fix  weeks,  or  two 
months  ;  thefe  rife  with  a  Angle  long  pointed  leaf.  If  the 
plants  are  not  too  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  pots,  they  will 
not  require  to  be  tranfplanted  the  firft  year,  therefore  they 
fhould  remain  in  the  tan  bed  all  the  fummer,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them.  In 
autumn  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  and,  if 
they  are  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  the  firft  winter,  it  wilt 
greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  following 
fpring  the  plants  {hould  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
fo  as  to  preferve  their  roots  entire,  for  all  the  forts  of  Palms 
have  tender  roots,  which,  if  they  are  cut  off,  or  broken,  fre¬ 
quently  kills  the  plants  ;  then  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  (eparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefti  hot- bed, 
to  encourage  their  taking  root;  the  following  fumner  they 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  by  raifir.g  the  glafles  pretty 
high,  fo  as  to  admit  a  large  (hare  of  air  to  them,  but  they 
fhould  not  yet  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The  au¬ 
tumn  following  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  dryftove,  but 
as  the  plants  advance  and  get  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated 
more  hardily,  and  in  fummer  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
warm  fituation,  and  in  winter  may  be  preferved  in  a  warm 
green-houfe  without  artificial  heat. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  fo  they  fhould  be  put 
into  larger  pots  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  there  muft  be  great 
care  taken,  t'  at  their  roots  are  not  cut  or  broken,  nor 
fhould  they  have  pots  too  large.  In  winter  they  muft  have 
but  little  water,  and  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
fummer,  they  will  not  require  much,  unlefs  the  feafon 
proves  very  warm  and  dry,  in  which  cafe  they  may  be  fpa- 
ringly  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wef -Indies,  where 
it  never  rifes  with  a  tall  item  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves 
are  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  no  fpines  on 
their  fides.  When  the  plants  are  old  their  leaves  are  three 
or  four  feet  long,  and  upward  of  two  broad  ;  thefe  are  fold¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  folds  are 
broader,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  ;  foine  of  thefe 
plants  have  put  out  (lender  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  too  imperfect  to  form  a  aefcription. 

This  fort  rifes  freely  from  feeds,  which  may  be  ealily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  ifiands  in  America  ;  thefe  mult  be  fown  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  the  plants  treated  in 
the  fame  way,  but  as  they  are  natives  of  a  warmer  cli¬ 
mate,  fo  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark  flove, 
where,  if  they  are  carefully  managed,  they  will  make  good 
prog  refs. 

CHAIVLERUBUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAMiESYCE.  See  Euphorbia. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  730.  Stock  Gilli- 
flower  and  Wall  flower. 

The  Charade  rs  are. 

The  flower  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  it  hath  fix 
parallel  flamina ,  two  of  which  are  between  the  /welling  leaves 
of  the  empalement,  the  other  are  a  little  Jhortcr.  It  hath  a  four 
cornered  prifmatick  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long  com- 
prrfled  pod  with  two  cells ,  opening  with  two  valves,  filled  with 
compreffed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cheiranthus  folds  iineari  lanceolatis  frratis  _  caule 
treflo,  fliquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus  with  narrow,  indent¬ 
ed,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  an  upright  ftalk,  and  four-corn¬ 
ered  pods. 

2.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis  integerrim.is,  caule  erec- 
to ,  filiqus  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus  with  fpear-fhaped  entire 
leaves,  an  upright  ftalk,  and  quadrangular  pods. 

3.  Cheiranthus.  foliis  lanceolatis ,  aculis ,  glabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  334.  Cheiranthus  with  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  fmooth 
leaves;  or,  Wall -flower. 

4.  Cheiranthus  foliis  linearibus,  unguibus  pet  alarum  ca- 
lyce  lengioribus.  Cheiranthus  with  narrow  leaves,  and  the 
necks  of  the  petals  longer  than  the  empalement. 

3.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  f vbdsntatis,  obtufis ,  in  - 
earns,  fliquis  cylindricis  apice  acutis,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  662.  Cheiranthus  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  fome- 
what  indented,  obtufe,  and  hoary  ;  cylindrical  pods  with 
acute  points,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk  ;  commonly  called 
the  Ten  Weeks  Stock. 

6.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis,  integerrimis,  obtufis, 
incanis,  fliquis  apice  truncatis,  compreffis,  caule  fuffruticcfo. 
Hort.  JJpfal.  187.  Cheiranthus  with  very  entire  fpear- fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  hoary,  compreffed  pods  with 
truncated  points,  and  a  flirubby  ltaik  ;  commonly  called 
the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilliflower. 

7.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis  undatis,  caule  ere  die  in- 
divifo.  Cheiranthus  with  waved  fpear- fhaped  leaves,  and  an 
upright  undivided  ftalk ;  commonly  called  the  Brumpton 
Stock  Gilliflower. 

8.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis,  integerrimis,  obtufis, 
incanis,  ramis  fioriferis  axillaribus,  caule  fuffruticofo .  Cheiran¬ 
thus  with  hoary,  entire,  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe  leaves,  flower 
branches  proceeding  from  the  fides,  and  a  flirubby  ftalk. 
The  Purple,  or  Violet  Stock  Gilliflower. 

9.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis ,  acutis,  petiolatis,  vi- 
ridibus,  caule  fuffruticofo .  Cheiranthus  with  fpear-fhaped 
acute  leaves,  which  are  green,  and  have  foot-flalks,  and  a 
fhrubby  ftalk;  commonly  called  white  Wall  flower. 

10.  Cheiranthus  folds  confer 1 0 -capital is,  recurvatis,  un- 
dads.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  App.  1 198.  Cheiranthus  with  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  together  in  heads,  which  are  turned  backward,  and 
are  waved. 
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11.  Cheiranthus  folds  linearibus,  obtufis,  incanis,  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  fliquis  acuminatis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Cheiranthus 
with  narrow  obtufe  leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  very  en¬ 
tire  (harp  pointed  pods,  and  a  flirubby  ftalk  ;  or,  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Sea  Stock  Gilliflower. 

12.  Cheiranthus  caule  diffufo ,  folds  lanceolatis ,  feffilil  us, 
foribus  alternis.  Cheiranthus  with  a  diffufed  ftalk,  fpear- 

fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  flowers  placed 
alternate ;  commonly  called  Dwarf,  or  Virginia  Stock  Gil¬ 
liflower. 

13.  Cheiranthus  folds  lanceolatis ,  fubdeniatis ,  retufs  ; 
fliquis  apice  fibula  tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  187.  Cheiranthus  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  indented  at  bottom,  and  pods  with 
awl  fhaped  points. 

14.  Cheiranthus  filiquarum  apicibus  trident  alts.  Hort. 
Cliff.  335.  Cheiranthus  with  pods  indented  in  three  parts  at 
the  point. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France ,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  a  foot 
high,  with  an  angular  channelled  ftalk,  which  branches  up¬ 
ward,  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  green  leaves,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  common  Wall- flower,  but  are  fharp- 
ly  fawed  on  t  eir  edges,  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks  ;  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  having  four  petals  fttuated  in  thd 
form  of  a  crofs,  greatly  refernbling  thole  of  the  common 
yellow  Wall  flower,  but  have  no  feent,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  four-cornered  pods  filled  with  brown  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Ifria  ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  rifingwith  an  upright  ftalk,  nearly 
the  fame  height  as  the  other,  but  doth  not  branch  out  as 
that  doth.  The  leaves  are  broader,  fmoother,  and  noc 
fawed  as  thofe  of  the  other.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  without  feent,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four-corn¬ 
ered  pods  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and  build¬ 
ings,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  flowers.  When  thefe  plants 
grow  upon  walls,  or  buildings,  they  feldom  rife  more  than 
fix  or  eight  inches  high,  having  very  tough  roots,  and  firm 
ftalks ;  the  leaves  are  fhort,  and  (harp  pointed,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  but  in  gardens  the  plants  will  grow  two  feet 
high,  and  branch  out  wide  on  every  fide  ;  the  leaves  are 
broader,  and  the  flowers  much  larger,  but,  in  fevere  win¬ 
ters,  when  thefe  plants  are  frequently  killed  in  the  gardens, 
thofe  upon  walls  will  receive  no  injury,  though  they  are  much; 
more  expofeu  co  the  winds  and  frolls  ;  for  as  thefe  plants^ 
are  ftunted,  ar.d  of  a  firmer  texture,  having  but  little  juice,, 
io  the  cold  never  aftedts  them. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  very  double  flowers,  which; 
is  propagated  in  the  gardens  from  flips,  planted  in  the 
fpring,  which  readily  take  root.  There  is  one  fort  of  this 
with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  the  gardens, 
but  this  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  plain. 

The  large,  yellow,  and  bloody  Wall-flower,  are  alfo  fup- 
poled  to  be  varieties  of  this,  which  have  been  improved  bv 
culture  ;  and  this  ]  am  inclinable  to  believe,  becaule  1  have, 
frequently  obferved  many  of  them  degenerate  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fort ;  but  although  1  have  many  years  lowed  the  feeds 
of  the  common  foit  from  the  walls,  yet  I.  could  never 
find  them  alter,  except  in  being  larger,  but  not  any  of 
them  approached  toward  the  other  varieties.  The  large 
bloody  Wall -flower  will  frequently  rife  with  double  flow¬ 
ers  from  feeds,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  from  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  petals ;  and  thefe  double  flowers  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips,  as  the  common  fort,  but  the  plants  fo 
.  railed  will  noc  produce  fuch  large  fpikes  of  flowers  as  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
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There  is  alfo  another  variety  with  double  blood  coloured 
flowers,  whofe  petals  are  (hotter  and  more  numerous,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  the  common  double  Wall  flower,  but 
much  larger.  This  is  called  the  Old  Bloody  Wall-flower. 
It  i  propagated  fiom  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
double  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  in  Italy,  where  it  rarely  rifes  above  fix  inches 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  the  flowers  giow  in 
clofe  fpikes,  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  brimftone  colour,  and  the  necks  of  the  petals  are 
much  longer  than  the  cmpalement ;  they  have  but  little  fcent. 
It  was  titled  the  Straw- coloured  Wall-flower  by  the  gar¬ 
deners. 

The  forts  with  fing’e  flowers  produce  feeds  in  plenty, 
from  which  the  plants  are  raifed,  but  the  largeft  and  deep¬ 
ed  coloured  flowers  (hould  always  be  feiefted  for  feeds,  be- 
caufe  from  feeds  carefully  faved,  there  will  be  fewer  of  the 
plants  degenerate.  The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  upon  poor, 
or  undunged  foil,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery  beds,  at  about  fix  inches 
dillance  each  way.  In  the  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain,  that  the  plants  may  get  good  roocs  before 
the  froft  comes  on.  This  is  the  method  which  is  common¬ 
ly  praciifed  with  thefe  flowers  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
upon  poor  land,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and 
not  tranfplantel,  they  will  thrive,  and  endure  the  froft  in 
winter,  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  removed  ;  fo 
that  upon  ruins  or  rubbilh  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  may 
be  fown,  where  they  will  thrive  and  continue  much  longer 
than  in  goad  land  ;  and  in  fuch  places,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed,  they  will  be  very  Ornamental,  and  their 
flowers  having  a  ftrong  odour,  will  perfume  the  air  to  a 
ccnfiderable  dillance. 

The  fifth  fort  is  now  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ten  Weeks  Stock,  but  it  is  what  was  formerly  titled  An¬ 
nual  Stock  Gillifiower,  which  of  late  has  been  applied  to 
another  fpecies,  which  is  biennial.  This  rifes  with  a  round 
fmooth  (talk,  about  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches 
upward,  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  hoary  leaves,  which 
are  rounded  at  their  ends,  and  placed  without  order,  of 
unequal  fizes  ;  at  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  placed  alternate ;  the 
cmpalement  of  the  flow'er  is  large,  erebl,  and  (lightly  cut 
into  feveral  acute  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  petals  are  large  and 
heart- fhaped,  fpreading  open  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  the  pods 
are  long,  cylindrical,  and  have  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one 
fide,  which  opens  into  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat 
roundifh  feeds,  having  a  thin  border. 

Of  this  fort  there  are  the  red,  the  purple,  the  white,  and 
ftriped,  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the  fame  colours  with  dou¬ 
ble  floweis  ;  thefe  me  very  great  ornaments  in  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden,  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  a  fcarci- 
ty  of  other  flowers.;  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown  at  two  or  three 
different  times,  the  flowers  may  be  continued  in  fuccefiion 
near  three  months. 

The  firft  flowing  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  a  very  (lender  hot  bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the  plants, 
which  muft  be  guarded  againft  froft,  and  when  they  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery  beds, 
at  about  three  or  four  inches  dillance.  In  thefe  beds  they 
may  remain  fix  or  feven  weeks  to  get  firengch,  and  may 
ih  er  be  planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where 
they  are  to  remain  :  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted  when  there  is 
rain,  they  will  fo  n  take  root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  faith,  r  e  ire.  From  thefe  early  plants  good  feeds  may  be 
expe.  ed,  therefore  fome  of  the  fineft  plants  of  each  colour 
£hop!d  be  preferved,  and  marked  for  feeds,  which,  when 
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ripe,  (hould  be  carefully  cut  before  the  froft  pinches  it,  and 
the  ftaiks  tied  up  in  fmall  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry 
room,  till  the  pods  are  well  dried,  when  the  feeds  may  be 
rubbed  out,  and  preferved  for  ufe. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  though  when  the  feeds 
are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  often  flower  the  foF 
low  ng  autumn  ;  but  thefe  plan’s  which  are  fo  forward,  are 
often  killed  in  winter  ;  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  fow 
them  in  May,  that  the  plants  may  not  grow  too  rank  thefiill 
feafon,  fo  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  thefe  will  pro¬ 
duct  large  fpikes  of  flowers  the  feccnd  j  ear. 

T  his  is  commonly  called  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gillifiower, 
by  the  gardeners,  and  differs  greatly  from  the  other  forts  by 
its  branching  ftalk. 

It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  (talk,  which  is  almoft  fhrubby,  a 
foot  high  or  more,  having  oblong,  fpear- fliaped,  hoary  leaves, 
which  are  frequently  waved  on  their  edges  ;  from  the  ftalk  is 
fent  cut  many  lateral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
the  fame  ftiaped  leaves,  but  are  fmaller  ;  thefe  fide  branches 
are  each  terminated  by  a  looie  fpike  of  flowers,  each  having 
an  oblong  woolly  einpalement,  and  confift  of  four  large 
roundifh  petals,  which  are  indented  at  the  end.  When  thefe 
plants  grow  in  dry  rubbifh,  they  will  laft  two  or  three  years, 
and  become  fhrubby  ;  but  thofe  with  Angle  flowers,  are  not 
worth  preferving  after  they  have  perfe&ed  their  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  fort  vary  in  their  colour,  fome  are  of 
a  pale  red,  others  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  fome  are  curiouf- 
ly  variegated,  but  thofe  of  the  bright  red  are  generally  rhoft 
efteemed.  There  are  always  a  great  number  of  double  flow¬ 
ers  produced,  if  the  feeds  are  well  chofen,  frequently  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  plants  will  be  double  ;  and  as  the  plants 
divide  into  many  branches,  fo  they  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  their  continuance  in  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  Brumpton  Stock 
Gillifiower,  I  fuppofe  from  its  having  been  there  firft  culti¬ 
vated  in  England.  This  rifes  with  an  upright,  ftrong,  un¬ 
divided  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  garnifhed 
with  long  hoary  leaves,  which  are  reflexed,  and  waved  on 
their  edges,  and  at  the  top  form  a  large  head,  out  of  the 
center  of  which  arife  the  flower  ftalk  ;  when  the  plant  is 
ftrong,  it  is  frequently  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  putting  out 
two  or  three  (hort  branches  toward  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers 
of  this  kind  have  longer  petals  than  any  of  the  other  forts, 
and  are  formed  into  a  pyramidal  fpike,  but  thofe  with  An¬ 
gle  flowers  are  loofely  difpofed,  becaufe  the  flowers  having 
but  few  petals,  do  not  fill  the  fpike,  as  thofe  do  which  are 
double  ;  for  thefe  often  have  fo  many  petals,  as  to  render 
each  flower  as  large  and  full  as  fmall  Rofes  ;  and  when  they 
are  of  a  bright  red,  make  a  noble  appearance,  being  excelled 
by  none  of  the  flowery  tribe ;  but  the  plants  of  this  fort 
produce  but  one  fpike,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other 
kinds,  and  being  conftant  in  this  particular,  I  think  is  fufH- 
cient  to  eftablifh  a  diftindt  fpecies.  This  fort  is  generally 
biennial,  though  many  times  the  plants  are  preferred  longer, 
but  they  are  always  ftronger  the  firft  year  of  their  flowering, 
than  they  will  be  after ;  fo  that  the  feeds  are  fown  every 
fprir.g,  to  continue  a  fuccefiion  of  flowering  plants. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  white  Stock  Gillifiower,  which  is 
of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the  other  forts ;  I  have  fre* 
quently  had  thefe  plants  live  three  or  four  years,  which  have 
become  (hrubby  ;  their  ftaiks  have  been  three  feet  high,  and 
branched  out  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  appear  likelhrubsj 
thefe  feldom  fend  out  flower-ftalks  from  the  center  of  the 
plant,  but  it  is  the  fide  branches  which  produce  the  flowers, 
and  thefe  fide  branches  divide  into  feveral  other,  which  is 
not  common  to  the  ocher  forts.  There  are  always  many 
double  flowers  rife  from  feeds  of  this  fort,  when  they  are 
well  chofen  ;  fome  years  I  have  fcarce  had  enough  (ingle 
flowers  to  preferve  tlseir  kind. 
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The  ninth  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  white  Wall-flow¬ 
er,  among  the  gardeners  and  florifis.  This  rifes  with  agreen- 
ifh  ftalk  a  foot  or  little  more  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
of  a  lucid  green,  of  thicker  confidence  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  forts,  and  come  out  without  any  order ;  they 
are  near  three  inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle ;  the  flowers  are  produced  iu  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a 
great  fragancy,  efpecially  in  an  evening,  or  in  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther  ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  pods, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  double  flowers,  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
flips,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  double  Wall  flowers  ;  but 
thefe  plants  require  protection  from  great  rains,  and  froft  in 
winter  ;  fo  if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a 
common  frame  in  winter,  where  in  mild  weather  they  may 
enjoy  the  open  free  air,  and  covered  from  hard  rains  and 
froft-,  they  may  be  preferved  feveral  years. 

Sometimes  many  of  the  double  flowers  will  come  up  from 
feeds,  but  not  fo  frequent  as  fome  of  the  other  forts.  I  have 
frequently  raifed  more  than  one  hundred  plants  in  a  feafon, 
without  obtaining  one  double  flower,  and  from  the  feeds  of 
thefe,  have  the  following  year  had  more  than  half  the  plants 
with  double  flowers  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  expedted  often. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Linnecus, 
from  Upfal  i n  Sweden.  This  plant  riles  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  an  herbaceous  fwelling  ftalk  ;  the  leaves  are  produced 
in  clufters  at  the  top,  which  are  very  hoary,  waved  on  their 
edges,  have  obtufe  points,  and  fet  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  (lender  fpikes,  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalk;  thefe  are  purple,  but  notfo  fragrant  as  many  of  thsother 
forts  ;  the  pods  are  woolly,  and  iecurve  backward  at  the 
end.  This  is  an  accidental  variety,  which  has  fprung  np 
with  me  from  feeds  of  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilliflower. 

All  thefe  forts  flower  in  May  and  June,  at  which  time  they 
are  the  greateft  ornament  to  the  flower  garden,  therefore  de- 
ferve  our  care  to  cultivate  them  as  much  as  any  of  the  flow¬ 
ery  tribe  ;  but  in  order  to  have  many  double  flowers,  there 
mud  be  great  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  plants  for  feeds, 
without  which  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  having  thefe 
flowers  in  perfection.  The  only  fure  way  of  getting  many 
double  flowers,  is  to  make  choice  of  thofe  Angle  flowers 
which  grow  near  many  double  ones  ;  for  I  have  always 
found  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  faved  from  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  beds  clofe  to  each  other,  where  there  happened  to  be 
many  double  flowers  among  them,  have  produced  a  much 
greater  number  of  plants  with  double  flowers,  than  thofe 
which  have  been  faved  from  plants  of  the  lame  kind's,  which 
grew  Angle  in  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden  ;  fo  that  there 
fhould  be  a  fmall  bed  of  each  kind  planted  on  purpofe  to 
fave  feeds  in  the  flower  nurfery  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  there, 
and  the  plants  thinned  properly  when  they  are  young,  they 
need  not  be  tranfplanted  ;  for  1  .have  always  obferved  the 
plants  which  have  come  up  from  mattered  feeds,  that  have 
not  been  tranfplanted,  endure  the  froft  much  better  than 
thofe  which  have  been  removed ;  for  as  thefe  plants  fend 
out  horizontal  roots,  which  fpread  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  fo  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  the  roots  are  forced 
downward,  out  of  their  natural  direction  ;  and  if  their  flallcs 
were  grown  tall  before  removal,  they  are  generally  planted 
low  in  the  ground,  whereby  they  are  apt  to  rot,  if  the 
ground  is  moift,  or  the  winter  (hould  prove  wet ;  therefore 
where  they  can  be  left  unremoved,  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  of  their  living  through  the  winter ;  and  as  thefe 
beds  need  not  be  of  great  extent,  fo  when  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere,  it  will  not  be  much  trouble  or  expence  to  arch 
the  beds  over  with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats  in  frofly 
weather,  by  which  method  they  may  be  always  preferved. 
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The  time  for  fowing  of  the  feeds  before  mentioned,  mu  ft 
be  underflood  to  be  for  the  forts  which  are  biennial;  for  tha 
annual,  or  Ten  Weeks  Stock  Gilliflower,  fhould  be  for  the 
firfl  feafon,  fown  in  February,  as  was  before  directed  ;  and 
to  fucceed  thefe,  there  fhould  be  another  parcel  fown  in 
March-,  and  thofe  who  are  curious  to  continue  thefe  flow¬ 
ers  late  in  the  autumn,  fhould  fow  a  parcel  of  the  feed  the 
latter  end  of  May ;  and  if  thefe  laft  fown  plants  are  upon 
a  warm  border,  where  they  may  be  covered,  by  placing 
glaffes  before  them  in  winter,  or  covering  them  with  mats, 
they  may  be  continued  in  flower  till  Chrijlmas and  if  fome 
of  the  plants  are  potted,  and  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in 
autumn,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  open  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fereened  from  hard  rains  and  froft,  thefe  plants 
may  be  kept  flowering  all  the  w'inter,  when  the  winters  are 
not  very  fevere. 

There  are  fome  who  propagate  the  double  Stock  Gilli¬ 
flower  by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  when  pro¬ 
perly  managed  ;  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  never  fo  ftrong 
as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds,  and  their  fpikes  of  flowers 
are  always  very  fhort,  fo  have  not  half  the  beauty;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  practife  this  method,  unlefs 
for  thofe  forts  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  certainty 
from  feed. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  near  the  fea  coart.  This  rifes  near  a  foot 
high,  with  a  ligneous  ftalk,  dividing  into  many  fmaii 
branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  hoary  leaves,  which  are 
entire,  and  rounded  at  their  extremity  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  fmaller  than  either  fort  before  mentioned,  of  a  bright 
red  at  their  firft  appearing,  but  fade  to  a  purple  before  they 
fall  off.  The  ftalk s,  leaves,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very 
white,  and  by  its  woody  flalks  hath  the  appearance  of  a 
perennial  plant,  but  it  contlantly  perifhes  in  autumn.  The 
feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  upon  a  warm 
border,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  will  req  ire  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  come  up 
too  clofe.  Thefe  autumnal  plants  will  flower  early  in  June , 
fo  will  produce  good  feeds  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring  will  flower  in  July  and  Augujl,  fo  that  from 
thefe  there  cannot  be  any  certainty  of  having  ripe  feeds  ; 
however,  bv  fowing  the  feeds  at  two  or  three  different  fea- 
fons,  there  may  be  a  fucceilion  of  flowers  continued  for 
three ~or  four  months. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  commonly  fown  in  gardens,  fometimes 
as  an  edging  for  borders,  but  more  generally  in  patches  be¬ 
tween  taller  growing  flowers :  it  is  titled  fometimes  Dwarf 
Annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  and  by  others  it  hath  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  Stock  Gilliflower.  This  feldom  rifes  more 
than  fix  inches  high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the 
root,  which  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  grow  irregular  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  rounded  at 
their  ends,  and  At  clofe  to  the  branches  at  their  bafe  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  compofed  of  four  petals  it 
form  of  a  crofs,  at.d  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  pods,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  upright  branches  from  the  bottom,  which  are  thinly  gar¬ 
niflied  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  a  little 
indented  ;  the  flowers  come  out  Angle,  at  great  diltances  from 
each  other,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches;  thefe  are 
fmall,  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and  foon  fail  away,  being  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  with  awl-fhaped  points.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  laft  mentioned  fort ;  but  as  it  hath  little  beauty,  it  is 
not  often  cultivated  in  gardens. 
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The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coafts  in  j 
Italy ,  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
which  branches  out  from  the  root,  into  many  declining 
ftalks ;  the  lower  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  very  deeply  finuated  on  their 
edges,  and  hoary,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  of  the  fame 
form,  but  much  fmaller;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks  ftngly,  and  at  the  topinloofe  fpikes  ;  the 
empalements  of  the  flowers  are  covered  with  a  white  down, 
as  are  alfo  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  flowers  are  purple, 
compofed  of  four  leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs;  the  pods 
are  about  three  inches  long,  taper,  woolly,  and  at  their  ends 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  which  fpread  into  a  triangle.  If 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  on  a  warm  border,  the  plants 
will  live  through  the  winter,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  in 
June,  fo  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  obtained. 

CHELIDONIUM.  Courts.  Injl.  R.  H.  231.  tab.  116.  Ce¬ 
landine  and  Horned  Poppy. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Che  fiower  hath  four  large  roundijh  petals  ;  in  the  center  is  Ri¬ 
tual  cd  a  cylindrical  germen,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Jiami- 
na.  Che  germen  afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  pod ,  with  one  or 
two  cells,  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filed  with  many  Jm.all 
feds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelidonium  peditncidis  umlellatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
505.  Celandine  with  an  umbellated  Idot-flalk  ;  or  the 
common  Celandine. 

2.  Chelidonium  foliis  quinque  lobatis ,  l obis  angufis  acute 
lacbdatis.  Celandine  whofe  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  nar¬ 
row  lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  acute  fegments. 

3.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  amplexicaulibus 
f.nuatis ,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Celandine  with 
Angle  flowers  on  the  foot-ftalks,  finuated  leaves  which  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk  ;  or,  Yellow  horned 

1>0ppy-  . 

4.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  uni f oris ,  foliis  fejfilihus pinna- 
tifidis ,  caule  hifpiao.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Celandine  with 
Angle  flowers  upon  the  foot-ftalks,  leaves  fet  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  which  have  winged  points,  and  a  rough  ftalk.  Hairy 
Glaucium,  or  horned  Poppy,  with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

5 .  Ci: E  1.1  don  1  u m  pedunculis  uniforis,  foliis  femiamplexi cau- 
libus,  dentatis ,  giabris.  Celandine  with  foot-ftalks  having  a 
Angle  flower,  and  fmooth  indented  leaves,  which  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks.  Smooth  horned  Poppy  with  a  fcarlet 
flower. 

6.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  uniforis ,  foliis  phmatifdis, 
linearibus,  caule  Levi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Celandine  with 
Angle  flowers  upon  the  foot-ftalk,  many  pointed  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  Horned  Poppy  with  a  Violet- 
coloured  flower. 

The  Arft  fort  is  the  common  Celandine  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  is  efleemed  aperitive  and  cleanfmg,  opening 
obilrudtions  of  the  fpleen  and  liver}'  and  is  of  great  ufe  in 
curing  the  jaundice  and  feurvy.  This  grows  naturally  on 
the  Ade  of  banks,  and  in  fhady  lanes  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  for  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  ground  will  be  plentifully  ftored 
with  plants  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  flowers  in  May, 
at  which  time  the  herb  is  in  the  greateft  perfedlion  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  in  a  few  particular 
places,  where  the  feeds  have  been  formerly  fown,  or  the 
plants  caft  cut  of  gardens.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  Arft,  but  I  have  propagated  this  by 
feeds  above  thirty  years,  and  have  conftantly  found  the 
plants  the  fame,  without  variation.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
divided  into  narrow  long  diviflons,  which  are  deeply  jagged 
on  their  edges  in  acute  fegments,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flower  are  cut  into  many  parts,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
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Arft,  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they 
will  fill  the  ground  with  plants.  They  both  delight  in 
fliade. 

The  third  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  Horned  Poppy  ; 
it  was  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  which  the  flower 
bears  to  the  Poppy,  and  the  long  feed  veffds  which  is  like 
a  horn.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the  fandy  and  gravelly 
fhores  by  the  fea,  in  many  parts  of  England ,  from  whence 
the  feeds  have  been  brought  into  gardens,  where  it  is  fome- 
times  allowed  to  have  place  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice  which  flows  out  from  eve¬ 
ry  part,  when  broken.  It  fends  out  many  thick  gray  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  ;  the  ftalks  are  ftrong,  fmooth,  and 
jointed,  which  rife  near  two  feet  high,  and  divide  into  many 
branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  each  joint ; 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  long,  broad,  and 
deeply  jagged,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  entire  and  aim  oft 
heart-fhaped :  they  cloi'ely  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe,  from  the  bofoni  of  the  leaves  conie  out  the  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  each  fupporting  one  large  yellow  flow¬ 
er,  compofed  of  four  broad  petals,  which  fpread  open  like 
the  Garden  Poppy,  in  the  center  of  which  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  yellow  ftamina,  furrounding  a  long  cylindrical  ger¬ 
men,.  crowned  by  a  narrow  pointed  fligma,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent,  remaining  upon  the  top  of  the  horned  feed  veffel, 
which  grows  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  having  a  longitudinal 
furrow  on  one.  fide,  where  it  opens  when  ripe,  ana  lets  out 
the  feeds.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  the  fecond 
year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
fill  the  ground  near  them  with  plants,  fo  that  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
per  plant  for  a  flower  garden  ;  but  if  a  few  of  the  (eeds  are 
fcattered  about  in  rock  work,  the  plants  will  rife  without 
trouble,  and  in  fuch  places  will  have  a  pretty  effedt. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  feme 
parts  of  Germany.  The  leaves  of  it  are  deeply  jagged  and' 
hairy,  of  a  pale  green,  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks :  thofe 
at  the  bottom  lie  on  the  ground,  and  are  broader  than  thofe 
above.  The  ftalks  are  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  a 
Angle  jagged  leaf  placed  at  each  joint ;  thefe  have  many 
divifions,  from  their  origin  to  the  point,  which  is  extended 
longer  than  the  lower  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  bofom  of  the  leaves  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  broad 
obtufe  petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  fcarlet  colour,  and  foon 
fall  off.  In  the  center  of  each  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen, 
having  no  liyle,  but  fupports  a  bifid  fligma  ;  this  is  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  fhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
tufe  fuinmits.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper 
pod,  on  the  apex  of  which  the  bifid  fligma  remains,  fitting 
on  the  middle  partition,  which  divides  the  pod  into  two 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  As  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  of  but  fliort  duration,  fo  they  do  not  make 
any  confiderable  figure  ;  but  the  foliage  of  the  plant  is  very 
elegant,  and  might  be  introduced  by  way  of  ernament  to- 
furniture  to  great  advantage,  being  very  pidturefque  ;  it 
may  alfo  be  wrought  into  patterns  for  Aiks,  and  painted 
upon  porcelaine,  where  it  would  have  a  very  good  effedt. 
If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  ia  the  autumn,  they  will 
more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  which  frequently  in  dry  feafons  do  not  come  up  the 
fame  year,  or  at  leaf!  not  before  autumn ;  whereas  thofe 
fown  in  autumn  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  thefe  plants 
come  early  to  flower,  fo  that  good  feeds  may  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  them.  They  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  differs  from  the  fourth,  in  having  broader 
leaves,  which  are  not  fo  deeply  divided ;  the  whole  plant 
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is  fmooth,  2nd  the  flowers  are  larger,  but  are  of  the  fame 
colour :  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  laft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  corn,  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  feeds 
iliould  be  (own  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fovvn  in  the 
{pring  feldom  fucceed.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  .finely 
jagged,  and  divided  into  narrow  fegments,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Bucklhorn  Plantain  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  are  commonly  oppofite.  The  ftalks  rife  little 
more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches 
upward,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  as  thofe  below.  The  flowers  are  furtained  by  {lender 
foot-fialks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves; 
thefe  are  cornpofed  of  four  obtufe  petals,  of  a  Violet  colour, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  fltuated  a  cylindrical  germen,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  ftamina ;  the  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  fugaci¬ 
ous,  feldom  lafting  above  three  or  four  hours  before  the  pe¬ 
tals  drop  oif,  efpecially  in  clear  weather.  If  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care 
as  the  others. 

CHELONE.  Tourn.  Act.  R.  S.  1706.  tab.  7 .  fol.  2. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

■‘The  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind ,  having  a  fort  cylindrical 
tube ,  which  is  fwollen  at  the  chaps,  where  it  is  oblong ,  convex 
above,  and  plain  below  ;  the  mouth  is  almojl  clcfled.  It  hath  four 
ftamina,  the  two  fide  ones  being  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 

It  hath  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap- 
fule  having  two  cells,  which  are  filed  with  fat  roundifo  feeds 
having  a  border. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelone  foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  fefjilibus  obfolete 
firratis,radice  reptatrice.  Chelone  with  pointed,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  with  fmall  ferratures  on  their 
edges,  and  a  creeping  root ;  or,  Chelone  of  Acadia,  with 
a  white  flower. 

2.  Chelone  foliis  lanceolatis,  obliquis,  petiolatis,  oppofitis , 
inarginibus  acute  ferfatis.  Chelone  with  oblique,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  growing  oppofite  on  foot-ftalks,  and  their  borders 
iharply  fawed.  Chelone  with  a  purple  flower. 

3.  Chelone  caule  foliifque  hirjutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  61 1. 
Chelone  with  hairy  ftalks  and  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  A- 
tnerica.  This  is  called  by  Jofcelin,  in  his  New  England  Ra¬ 
rities,  the  Humming  Bird  tree.  It  hath  a  pretty  thick  joint¬ 
ed  root,  which  creeps  under  ground  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  fending  up  fmooth  channelled  ftalks,  which  rife 
about  three'or  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  two  leaves  at 
each  joint,  {landing  oppofite  without  foot-ftalks  ;  they  have 
fmall  ferratures  on  their  edges,  which  fcarcely  appear.  The  > 
flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  fpike  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  they 
are  white,  and  have  but  one  petal,  which  is  tubular,  and 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  fwells  upward,  almoft  like  the 
Foxglove  flower ;  the  upper  fide  is  bent  over  and  convex, 
but  the  under  is  flat,  and  {lightly  indented  in  three  parts  at 
the  end.  It  flowers  in  Augufl,  and  when  the  autumn  proves 
favourable,  the  feeds  wiil  ripen  in  England ;  but  as  the 
plants  propagate  fo  fail  by  their  creeping  roots,  the  feeds 
are  feldom  regarded.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots 
is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  eftablifhed  in- the  ground 
before  the  fpring,  otherwise  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong, 
efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  dry.  They  will  thrive  in  al¬ 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  their  roots  are  apt  to  creep 
too  far,  if  they  are  not  confined,  and  then  their  ftalks  {land 
fo  far  diftant  from  each  other,  as  to  make  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  ;  therefore  they  Iliould  be  planted  in  pots,  which  will 
confine  their  roots,  fo  that  in  each  pot  there  will  be  eight 


or  ten  ftalks  growing  near  each  other,  when  they  will  make 
a  tolerable  good  appearance.  This  plant  is  very  hardy,  fo 
is  not  injured  by  cold,  but  it  mull  have  plenty  of  water  in 
hot  weather. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  roots 
of  this  do  not  creep  fo  far  as  thofe  of  the  fir  ft,  the  ftalks  arc 
ftronger,  and  the  leaves  much  broader,  and  are  oblique ; 
they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  ihort 
foot-ftalks  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  fo 
make  a  finer  appearance.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  firft,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  tlvrd  fort  I  received  from  New  England,  where  it 
grows  naturally  :  this  is  near  to  the  firft  fort,  but  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  are  very  hairy,  and  the  flower  is  of  a  pure  white. 

It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  requires 
the  fame  treatment. 

As  thefe  plants  flower  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  other  flowers,  fo  it  renders  them  more  valuable, 
efpecially  the  fecond  fort,  whofe  flowers  make  a  very  pretty 
appearance  when  they  are  llrong  ;  and  if  fome  of  them  have 
a  fhady  fituation  in  the  fummer,  they  will  flower  later  in  the 
autumn. 

CHENOPODIA-MORUS.  See  Blitura. 
CHENOPODIUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  50 6.  tab.  288. 
Goofe-foot,  or  Wild  Orach. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  petal ,  but  in  the  center  it  hath  five  fiamina 
placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement.  It  hath  a  round 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered fruit  inclofed  in 
the  empalement ,  containing  one  rcundijh  deprefl'ed feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chenopodium  foliis  triangulari-fagittatis,  integerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofe-foot,  with  arrow- fliaped  triangular 
leaves  which  are  entire  ;  called  EngUjh  Mercury,  All  Good, 
or  Good  Henry, 

2.  Che njo podium  foliis  integerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis,  fion- 
bus  conglomeratis.  Flor.  Suec.  216.  Goofe-foot  with  entire 
oval  rhomboidal  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters. 
Stinking  Orach. 

3.  Chenopodium  foliis  linear i- lanceolatis,  plain's,  integer¬ 
rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofe  foot  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  plain  and  entire;  commonly  called  Bel¬ 
vedere,  or  Summer  Cyprefs. 

4.  Chenopodium  foliis  ollongis,  fnuatis,  racemis  nudis 
multifdis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofe-foot  with  oblong  finuated 
leaves,  and  naked  multifid  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  commonly 
called  Oak  of  ferufalem. 

5.  Chenopodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentatis,  racemis  folia- 
iis  fimplicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofe-foot  with  fpear-fhaped 
indented  leaves,  and  Angle  leafy  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Oak  of  Cappadocia. 

6.  Chenopodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentatis,  caule  frutico- 
fo.  Goofe-foot  with  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves,  and  a 
Ihrubby  ftalk  ;  called  Shrubby  Mexican  Orach. 

7.  Chenopodium  foliis  linearibus,  teretibus,  carnofs,  caule 
fruticojo.  Hort.  Clff.  86.  Goofe-foot  with  narrow,  taper, 

flefhy  leaves,  and  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  ;  called  Stone  Crop  tree, 
or  flirubby  Glaflwort. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  on  dunghills,  and  the  fide  of  ditches, 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  where  they  often  become  very 
troublefome  weeds ;  for  which  reafon,  I  have  not  enume¬ 
rated  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fhady  lanes  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  it  the  leeds 
have  not  been  call  out  of  gardens  originally,  becaufe  this 
plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens  for  ufc ; 
and  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties,  the  people  ftillpre- 
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ferve  it  in  their  gardens  as  an  efculent  herb  ;  which  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  they  drefs  in  the  fame  manner  as  Spinage, 
for  which  it  is  a  fubftitute.  But,  as  the  latter  is  a  much 
better  herb,  fo  it  has  obtained  the  preference  very  juftly,  in 
all  the  countries  where  the  culture  of  the  kitchen  garden 
is  underftood  and  praflifcd. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  upon  dunghills  and  in 
gardens,  in  mod  parts  of  England:  it  is  feldom  cultivated, 
except  in  forne  phyfick  gardens ;  for  the  markets  in  London 
are  fupplied  with  it  by  the  herbwomen,  who  gather  it  in  the 
places  where  it  grows  wild. 

The  third  fort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  which  is  naturally  difpofed  to  grow  very 
clofe  and  thick,  and  in  as  regular  a  pyramid  as  if  cut  by 
art.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pleafant  green  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  that,  it  hath  fo  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  Cyprefs 
tree,  that  at  fome  diftance  it  might  be  taken  for  the  fame, 
by  good  judges  :  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autnmn,  and 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be 
planted  into  pots  of  good  earth,  and  kept  fupplied  with 
water  in  dry  weather :  thefe  pots  may  be  intermixed  with 
other  plants  to  adorn  court  yards,  &c.  where  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  hand  fome,  until  their  feeds  begin  to  fwell  and  grow 
heavy,  which  weigh  down  and  difpiace  the  branches  ;  at 
which  time  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  to  fome  abjedt  part 
of  the  garden,  to  perfect  their  feeds ;  which,  if  permitted 
to  fall  upon  the  ground,  will  come  up  the  next  fpring  ;  fo 
that  you  need  be  at  no  more  trouble  in  propagating  thefe 
plants,  but  only  to  tranfplant  them  where  you  intend  they 
fhould  grow. 

The  fifth  fort  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine;  but  although 
it  flill  continues  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples  annexed  to  the 
London  Difper.fatory ,  yet  is  very  feldom  ufed  at  prefent.  This 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowingthe  feeds  in  an  open  border 
of  good  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  it  will  perfect  its  feeds 
in  autumn ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fhed  upon  the  ground, 
will  arife  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  America,  w’here  the  feeds 
are  called  worm  feed  ;  I  fuppofe  from  fome  quality  contain¬ 
ed  in  it,  which  deflroys  worms  in  the  body. 

This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring,  as 
the  before- mentioned  forts,  and  will  perfett  its  feed  in  au¬ 
tumn;  after  which,  the  plant  decays  to  the  ground  :  but  if 
the  root  be  preferved  in  fhelter  under  a  common  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  flalks  will  rife  again  the  following  fpring. 

.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  emit  a  very  ftrong  odour  when 
bruifed,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Ambrofia,  for  which 
the  plants  are  preferved  in  gardens,  for  the  flower  hath  no 
beauty.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  generally  much  ufed  to  deftroy  worms 
in  children.  It  fends  up  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  a  lit¬ 
tle  indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green,  and  placed 
alternately  on  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  fpikes  :  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  plenty  the  following  fpring. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  will  fucceed  beft, 
if  they  are  fown  in  autumn  ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  frequently  lie  a  whole  year  before  the  plants 
come  up  ;  therefore  where  the  feeds  of  any  of  them  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  much  better  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  by  hand. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual  :  this  alfo  growsnaturally  in  North 
America,  from  whence  1  have  frequently  received  the  feeds. 

It  is  alfo  a  native  of  many  of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe. 
It  hath  many  oblong  leaves  at  the  bottom,  which  are 
deeply  finuated  on  both  fides,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
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Oak  tree,  from  whence  it  received  the  title  of  Oak  of  Je- 
rufalem.  Thefe  are  purple  on  their  under  fide,  and  when 
bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  odour.  The  ftalks  rife  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmaller  branches. 
The  lower  part  of  thefe  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
Ihape  with  thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller.  The  flowers  grow 
in  naked  loofe  fpikes,  divided  into  many  parts  :  they  are 
fmall,  herbaceous,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  feeds. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  fourth, 
and  have  the  fame  feent ;  but  it  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
which  riles  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
branches.  It  is  a  native  of  America ,  and  muft  be  houfed 
in  the  winter,  for  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  open  air.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if  planted  in  a 
fliady  border  and  duly  watered,  will  foon  take  root ;  and 
then  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  hardy  exotick  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation 
during  fummer;  and  when  the  frofts  come  on,  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  but  they  only  require 
proteflion  from  hard  frofts,  fo  fhould  have  plenty  of  air  in- 
mild  weather. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  lea  coaft  in  De - 
vonfhire  and  Corn-wall,  but  is  propagated  in  the  nurferies  for 
fale.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  many  {lender  fhrubby 
ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  divide  upward 
into  fmaller  ligneous  branches,  which  grow  erect,  and  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  taper  fucculent  leaves,  like  thofe 
of  the  lefler  Houfeleek  ;  thefe  remain  all  the  year,  for  which 
the  fhrub  is  chiefly  valued.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
have  no  beauty.  This  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  which 
it  fends  out  from  the  roots  in  plenty.  It  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  and  will  thrive  almoft. 
any  where. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.  See  Padus. 

CHERRY-TREE.  See  Cerafus. 

CHERVIL.  See  Chserefolium. 

CHESTNUT. '  See  Caftanea. 

CHESTNUT,  the  Horfe.  See  Efculus. 

CHIONANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  zi.  The  Fringe  or 
Snowdrop  tree. 

The  Gbaratters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  divided  into  four  very  long  narrow 
fegments,  which  are  eredl.  It  hath  two  Jhort  flamina  infer  ted  in 
the  tube  of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  oval  germen , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry ,  with  one  cell  incloflng 
o?ie  hard  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  the  Englifb 
gardens  at  prefent,  viz. 

Chionanthus  pedunculis  trfidis  tr  if  or  is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8. 
Snowdrop  tree,  or  Fringe  tree,  with  trifid  foot- ftalks  fup- 
porting  three  flowers. 

This  fhrub  is  common  in  South  Carolina ,  where  it  grows 
by  the  fide  of  rivulets,  and  feldom  is  more  than  ten  feet 
high  :  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  but 
are  of  a  much  thinner  fubftance ;  the  flowers  come  out  in 
May,  hanging  in  long  bunches,  and  are  of  a  pure  white, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  call  it  Snowdrop  tree  ;  and, 
from  the  flowers  being  cut  into  narrow  fegments,  they  give 
it  the  name  of  Fringetree  :  after  the  flowers  have  fallen  away, 
the  fruit  appears,  which  becomes  a  black  berry,  about  the 
fize  of  Sloes,  having  one  hard  feed  in  each. 

This  tree  is  now  more  common  in  the  curious  gardens  in 
England,  than  it  was  a  few  years  fince ;  there  having  been 
many  young  plants  raifed  from  the  feeds,  which  have  been 
brought  from  America  lately :  there  have  alfo  been  fome 
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plants  propagated  by  layers,  though  there  is  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  their  taking  root,  which  they  feldom  do  in  IeCs 
than  two  years :  nor  will  they  ever  take  root,  unlels  they 
are  well  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

The  belt  way  to  obtain  good  plants,  is  from  the  feeds, 
which  mud  be  procured  from  America,  for  they  never  have 
produced  any  fruit  in  this  country  :  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  earth  foon  after  they 
arrive,  and  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  bed  frame,  where 
t;hey  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  mud 
be  removed  to  a  fituation  expofed  to  the  morning  fun,  and 
fcreened  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  for  as  thefe 
feeds  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will 
come  up,  lb  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  fun  the  fird 
fummer,  but  the  following  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed, 
and  placed  under  a  frame,  to  protett  the  feeds  from  being 
injured  by  the  frod.  And  if  the  pits  are  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March,  it  will  bring  up 
the  plants  much  fooner  than  they  will  otherwife  rife  ;  by 
which  means  they  will  get  more  drength  the  fird  fummer, 
and  be  better  able  to  refid  the  cold  of  the  next  winter: 
while  thefe  plants  are  very  young,  they  wiil  be  in  danger 
of  fufFering  by  fevere  frod ;  but,  when  they  have  obtained 
drength,  they  will  refid  the  greated  cold  of  our  climate  in 
the  open  air  ;  therefore  for  the  two  or  three  fird  winters,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  them  under  flicker.  In  the  fpring, 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  carefully  feparated  fo  ns  not  to  break  off  their 
roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light 
loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  jud 
to  forward  the  taking  frefli  root ;  then  they  fnould  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  during  the  following 
fummer,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  ground,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  drying,  in  a  fituation  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  morning  fun,  but  fcreened  from  the  great  heat  at 
noon.  The  autumn  following,  they  fhould  be  again  placed 
under  a  hot- bed  frame  to  fcreen  them  from  frod,  bet  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  The-  April  following,  the  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  fhrub  delights  in  a  moid,  foft,  loamy  foil,  and  if  it 
is  planted  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  winters  very  well  in  the  open  air  ;  but  in  dry  land,  it  is 
very  fubjeft  to  decay  in  warm  feafons. 

In  the  places  where  this  fhrub  grows  naturally,  it  pro¬ 
duces  great  quantities  of  flowers,  fo  that  they  fee m  covered 
with  fnow,  which  gave  occaflon  to  the  inhabitants  for  titling 
it  Snowdrop  tree  ;  but  in  England  it  flowers  but  fparingly, 
and  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  generally  produced  very 
thinly,  fo  that  they  make  but  little  appearance. 

CHIRONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  227. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  roundijh  tube  the  fixe  of  the 
empalement ,  which  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts  above  :  it  hath 
five  fhort  broad  fiamina,  which  are  fa Jiened  io  the  top  of  the  tube. 
It  hath  an  oval  gernien,  fituated  in  the  center ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chironia  frutefeens,  capfulifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  150. 
Shrubby  Chironia  bearing  capfules. 

2.  Chironia  frutefeens  baccifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  190. 
Shrubby  berry-bearing  Chironia. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fird  fort  has  a  fibrous  root,  which  fpreads  near  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  The  flalks  are  round,  and  inclining 
to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a  very  foft  texture  ;  thefe  grow 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
which  grow  ere&j.  thefe  are  garnifhed  withfucculent  leaves, 
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which  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  an  eighth  part 
of  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point.  At  the  ends 
of  each  fhoot  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  aretubulous, 
and  fpread  open  at  the  top  like  thofe  of  Periwinkle  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flowers  open  on  the  fame  plant,  they  make  a 
very  fine  appearances  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  placed 
an  oval  gernien,  upon  which  there  is  fixed  a  recurved  dyle, 
terminated  by  a  blunt  fligma  ;  this  is  furrounded  by  five 
incurved  flamina,  each  fupporting  a  large  fummit.  When 
the  flowers  fall  away,  the  germen  becomes  an  inflated  cap¬ 
fule,  which  is  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Ohio- 
her.  This  plant  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe  in 
winter,  where  it  may  enjoy  a  dry  air  and  much  fun,  but 
will  not  thrive  in  a  warm  dove,  nor  can  it  be  well  pre- 
ferved  in  a  common  green-houfe,  becaufe  a  damp  moid  air 
will  foon  caufe  it  to  rot. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ;  fometiir.es  the  feeds  will  lie  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
fo  that  if  the  plants  do  not  appear  the  lame  feafon,  the  pots 
fhould  not  be  didurbed,  but  preferved  in  fhelter  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which' 
will  bring  up  the  plants  in  a  fhort  time  if  the  feeds  are  good. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  fmall  halfpenny  pots,  four  or  five  in  each  pot,  then 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  mud 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak ;  when  the  plants  have  obtained  fome 
drength,  they  mud  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  tfpen 
air  ;  but  when  they  are  expofed  abroad,  if  there  fhould 
happen  much  rain,  the  plants  mud  be  fcreened  from  it,  o- 
thervvife  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot ;  they  mud  be  placed  in  a. 
warm  fheltered  fituation  in  fummer,  and  mixed  with  fuch 
other  plants  as  require  but  little  water  ;  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn,  when  they  mud  be  placed  in  a  dry  airy 
glafs  cafe,  and  in  the  winter  fhould  have  very  little  wet,  but 
mud  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  in  mild  weather 
fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  but  mud  be  protect¬ 
ed  from  frod;  with  this  management,  the  plants  will  thrive 
and  produce  flowers  the  fecond  year  from  feed;,  the  cuttings 
of  this  fort  will  take  root,  if  properly  managed. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  firmer  ltalk  than  the  fird, 
which  is  round,  jointed,  and  divides  upward  into  a  greater 
number  of  branches, which  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow, 
pretty  thick  fucculent  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fird, 
which  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  fird;  when  thefe  fall  away,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  pulpy  berries,  in  which  are  included  many  fmall  feeds. 
This  fort  continues  flowering  great  part  of  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
fort,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

CHONDRILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  815.  Gum  Succory. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are 
uniform,  included  in  a  cylindrical  fcaly  empalement  ;  thefe  have 
one  petal,  which  is  f  retched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  ;  they 
have  each  five  fhort  hairy  fiamina.  The  gernien  is  fituated  under 
the  floret ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fingle ,  oval,  comprefjed feed 
crowned  with  a fingle  down ,  and  inclcfed  in  the  empalement . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz, 

Chondrilla.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  38.3.  GumSuccory. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  Helvetia ,  and 
France,  on  the  borders  of  the  fields,  and  is  feldom  preferved' 
in  garden:,  becaufe  the  roots  are  very  apt  to  fpread,  and  be¬ 
come  troublefome  weeds ;  and  the  feeds  having  down  on. 
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their  tops,  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great  difiance,  fo 
that  the  neighbouring  ground  is  filled  with  the  plants ;  the 
roots  of  this  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fipread  out 
with  thick  fibres  on  every  fide,  each  of  which,  when  cut, 
or  broken  into  many  p-irts  will  {hoot  up  a  plant,  fo  that 
when  this  plant  hath  obtained  pofieftion  of  the  ground,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  root  out.  The  root  fends  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  {lender  fialks,  which  at  the  bottom  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  finuated  leaves,  but  thofe  above  are  very  narrow  and 
entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  iide  and  top  of  the 
branches,  which  are  like  thofe  of  Lettuce,  and  are  fucceeaed 
by  feeds  of  the  fame  form,  crowned  with  down.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER,  or  Black  Hellebore.  See 
Helleborus. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA.  See  Aftea. 
CHRISANT'LIEMOIDES  OS  TEOSPERMON.  See 
Ofleofpermum. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM:  Tout*.  Injl.  R.  H.  491  .tab.  280. 
Corn  Marigold. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound flower  ;  the  rays  are  compofcd  of  female 
forets,  which  are  extended  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  ;  thefe  have  an 
o-val  germert.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  compofe  the  dijk, 
are  funnel-Jhaped ,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have 
five  Jhort  hairy  famina  and  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  fugle,  oblong ,  naked  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  fuperne  laci- 
niatis,  inferne  dent ato  f err atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold  with  leaves  embracing  the  llalks,  the  upper  being  jag¬ 
ged,  and  the  lower  indented  like  a  faw. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis,  fu¬ 
perne  ferret  is,  inferne  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold  with  oblong  leaves  embracing  the  fialks,  the  upper 
ones  being  fawed,  and  the  lower  indented  ;  or.  Greater 
wild  or  Ox  eye  Daify. 

3.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  lanceolatis,  fuperne  ferratis , 
utrinaue  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Marigold  with 
fpear  fhaped  leaves,  thofe  above  being  fawed,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

4.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  imis  fpathulato-lanceolatis, fer¬ 
ratis,  fummis  linearibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn  Marigold, 
with  lower  leaves  pointed  like  a  fpear-lhaped  fpatula,  and 
fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  linearibus,  fubintegerrimis. 
Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn  Marigold  with  narrow  leaves,  which 
are  entire. 

6.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifdis,  laciniis parallclis, 
integris,  cauie  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  889.  Corn  Marigold 
with  many  pointed  leaves,  whole  fegments  are  parallel  and 
entire,  and  one  flower  on  each  ftalk. 

7.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pimiatis,  incifo -ferratis,  cauie 
tr.ultiforo.  Prod.  Leyd.  174.  Corn  Marigold  with  winged  leaves 
with  fawed  fegments,  and  many  flowers  upon  a  ftalk. 

8.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifdis,  incifis,  extrorfum 
latieribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Marigold  with  wing-point¬ 
ed  cut  leaves,  whole  exterior  parts  are  broadeft. 

9.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  imis palmatis.  folio lis  tineari- 
lus,  pinnatifdis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  304.  Corn  Marigold,  vvhofe 
lower  leaves  are  palmated,  and  the  fmaller  ones  linear,  and 
ending  in  many  points. 

10.  Chrysanthemum  fruticofum,  foliis  linearibus  dent  ato  - 
trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Shrubby  Corn  Marigold  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  having  three  points,  and  indented. 

11.  Chrysanthemum  flefeulis  omnibus  uniformibus,  hernia  - 
pbroditis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Corn  Marigold,  whofe  florets  are 
gll  uniform  and  hermaphrodite. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Corn  Marigold,  which  grows 
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naturally  amongft  the  Corn,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  Corn 
fields  in  divers  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens,  but  we  have  inferted  this  and  the  next  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  greater  Daify,  which  ftands  in  the 
lift  of  the  medicinal  plants  in  the  College  Difpenfatory ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  moifi  pafiures,  almoft  every  where  in  this 
country.  It  rifes  with  fialks  near  three  feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  indented  leaves,  that  embrace  the 
fialks  with  their  bafe.  The  fialks  are  each  terminated  by 
one  white  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  but  four 
times  as  large.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  the 
roots  of  this  plant  creep  far  under  the  furface,  and  fend  up 
ftrong  fialks  more  than  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long 
fawed  leaves,  ending  in  points ;  thefe  fialks  divide  upward 
into  many  fmaller,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large,  white, 
radiated  flower;  thefe  appear  the  end  of  Augufi  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  it  multiplies  very  fall  by  its  creeping  roots,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  places ;  this  fends  up  a  Angle  ftalk  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  entire  leaves  above,  but  the  under  leaves  are 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large 
white  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  third  fort.  This  fort 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  Town  in  a  fliady  bor¬ 
der,  will  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  and  the  plants  when 
fit  to  remove,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  border  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ;  it  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  up  many  narrow  grafs- 
like  leaves,  and  between  them,  fialks  which  rife  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fort  as  thofe 
below.  The  fialks  are  each  terminated  by  one  large  white 
flower,  with  a  yellow  dilk,  or  middle.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  that 
the  plants  may  get  good  root  before  winter. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  or  other 
mountainous  places  in  Germany  ;  this  fends  out  upright 
fialks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  cut  into  many  paral¬ 
lel  fegments,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn  Plantain. 
The  fialks  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  are  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Angle  flower  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the 
laft  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers ;  of  this  there  are  An¬ 
gle  and  double  with  white  flowers,  and  the  fame'with  yellow. 
As  thefe  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  any  refpeft  except 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  therefore  they  are  generally 
efteemed  but  one  fpecies  ;  but  this  is  conftant,  for  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  found  the  feeds  faved  from  the  white,  produce  plants  with 
yellow  flowers,  nor  thofe  of  the  yellow  produce  white. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  thefe  colours  with  fiftular  florets, 
which  has  accidentally  rifen  from  feeds  of  the  other;  thefe 
are  generally  titled  Quilled-leaved  Chryfanthemums,  but  as 
the  feeds  faved  from  thefe  degenerate  to  the  common  forts,  fo 
they  do  not  merit  a  particular  denomination. 

Thefe  plants  are  always  efteemed  as  annual,  fo  the  feeds 
are  ufually  fown  upon  a  {lender  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  African  Mari¬ 
gold,  for  the  culture  of  which  we  fhall  refer  the  reader  to 
that  article ;  but  as  the  plants  which  rife  from  feedsy  do 
many  of  them  produce  Angle  flowers,  although  the  feeds 
are  faved  from  the  beft  double  flowers,  therefore  many  per- 
fons  now  propagate  thefe  plants  from  cuttings,  whereby 
they  continue  the  double  forts  only;  thefe  cuttings,  taken 
from  the  plants  the  beginning  of  September ,  and  planted  in 
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pots,  will  readily  take  root ;  and  if  they  arc  placed  under  a 
hot  bed  frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter,  let¬ 
ting  them  have  free  air  in  mild  weather,  they  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  thefe  plants  may  be 
tranlplanted  into  the  border,  of  the  flower  garden,  w  here 
they  will  flower  in  June,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  till  the 
frofl  puts  a  flop  to  them ;  by  this  method  all  the  varieties 
may  be  continued  without  variation,  but  the  plants  which 
are  propagated  this  way  by  cuttings  will  become  barren 
loon,  fo  will  not  produce  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  fends  out  many 
ftalks  from  the  root,  which  divide  into  branches  on  every 
flde,  and  are  garnifhed  with  pretty  thick,  leaves,  deeply  cut 
into  many  fegments,  like  thofe  of  the  la  it  fort;  thefe  are  of 
a  pale  green,  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  naked  foot-flalks  ; 
thefe  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common  Greater  Daily  in 
flze  and  colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  continues  till  the 
end  of  September.  This  fort  ripens  feeds  every  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  the  plant  is  eaiily  propagated.  As  thefe  plants 
extend  their  brandies  pretty  far  on  every  flde,  fo  they  fhould 
be  allowed  at  lead  two  feet  room ;  therefore  they  are  not 
very  proper  furniture  for  fmall  gardens,  where  there  is  not 
room  for  thefe  large  growing  plants,  but  in  large  gardens 
thefe  may  have  a  place  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

If  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  good  dry  land,  or  upon  lime 
rubbifli,  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  in  good  ground, 
fo  they  will  endure  the  cold  better,  and  continue  longer  ; 
for  when  their  leaves  and  branches  are  rep’ete  with  moi- 
flure,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  winter,  fo  are  feidom 
of  long  duration  ;  but  where  the  plants  have  grown  from 
the  joints  of  old  walls,  I  have  known  them  continue  in  vi¬ 
gour  feveral  years. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  iflands,  from 
whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  England,  where  it  has  been 
long  an  inhabitant  in  fome  curious  gardens.  It  has  been 
frequently  called  by, the  gardeners  Pellitory  of  Spain,  from 
the  very  warm  tatle  which  it  hath,  much  refembling  the 
tafte  of  that  plant. 

This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  flalk  near  two  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  pretty 
thick  fucculent  leaves,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  cut  into  many 
narrow  fegments,  that  are  divided  into  three  parts  at  their 
extremity.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  Handing  upon  naked  foot  ftalks,  fingly,  which  great¬ 
ly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Chamomile  ;  there  is  a 
luccelflon  of  flowers  upon  the  fame  plants  great  part  of  the 
year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  efteemed.  This  plant  will  per- 
fefl  feeds  in  England,  when  the  feafons  are  favourable ;  but 
as  the  cuttings  of  it  do  take  root  fo  eaflly,  if  planted  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  fo  the  feeds  are  rarely  fown. 

As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  warm  countries,  fo  it  will  not 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 
therefore  when  the  cuttings  have  made  good  roots,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in 
the  ihade  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  at  which  time  they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  to  protedl  them  from  fioft,  but  in  mild  weather  they 
fhould  have  plenty  of  free  air,  and,  during  the  winter,  they 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  mufl  not  be 
given  them  in  too  great  plenty  ;  in  fummer  they  will  require 
more  moiflure,  and  fiiould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  hardier  kinds  of  exotick  plants. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  theC^  of  Good  Hope. 
It  rifes  with  a  flirubby  flalk  about  two  feet  high,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  (lender  branches  upward,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  much  indented  on  their  edges,  each  inden¬ 
ture  terminating  in  a  foft  fpine  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green, 
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fet  clqfe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  hre  produced  on 
fhort  foot-flalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  toward  tho 
upper  part  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  globular,  and  form¬ 
ed  of  a  great  number  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are 
tubular  and  even,  having  no  rays,  fo  are  naked,  and  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  'June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceflion  till  the  frofl  flops  them  ;  this  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lait,  ahd  the 
plants  fiiould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way . 

CHRYSOBALANUS.  tin.  Gen.  El,  585.  Cocoa  Plum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  petals  and  ten  Jiamina,  five  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals,  the  other  are  Jhorter.  In  the  center 
is  fiituated  an  oval  gertnen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
fiejhy  berry,  inclofi.ng  a  nut ,  .with  five  longitudinal furrows . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysobalanus  foliis  ova  t  is,  ema>  ginatis,  fioribus  ra  - 
cemofiis,  caule  J'ruticofio.  Chryfoba’anus  with  oval  indented 
leaves,  flowers  growing  in  bunches,  and  a  flirubby  flalk  ; 
commonly  called  the  Cocoa  Plum. 

2.  Chrysobalanus  foliis  dccomfofitis ,  foliolis  oval  is  inte- 
gerrimis.  Chryfobalanus  with  decompounded  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  oval  and  entire, 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  iflands,  ar.d 
in  many  other  parts  of  America,  but  commonly  near  the  fea. 
It  rifes  with  a  flirubby  flalk  about  eight  cr  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which  are  covered  with- 
a  dark  brown  bark,  fpotted  with  white  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  fliff  leaves,  which  are  indented  at  their  ends,  in 
form  of  a  heart,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches; 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  divifion  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  grow  in  loofe 
bunches ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  having  ten  (lamina  in 
each,  five  of  which  Hand  out  beyond  the  petals  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  the  other  five  are  fhorter,  and  are  terminated  by  yellow 
fummits.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Plums  about 
the  flze  of  Damfons ;  fome  of  thefe  are  blue,  fome  red,  and 
others  yellow,  they  have  a  fweet  lufeious  tafte.  The  Hone 
of  the  Plum  is  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  hath  five  longitudi¬ 
nal  ridges  on  it. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecona  fort  were  font  me  from  Jamaica  ;• 
the  ftones  were  exaflly  the  fame  fhape  of  thofe  of  the  form¬ 
er,  but  the  plants  have  winged  leaves,  which  are  branched, 
each  having  fix  or  feven  pair  of  pinnae  (or  lobes).  This 
fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther 
account  of  it. 

As  thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America , 
fo  they  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a 
warm  fiove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be 
obtained  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  naturally  grow ; 
which  mufl  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  fmall  pots,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark.  In  fix  weeks  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move  in  a  month’s  time  after,  when  they  fhould  be  careful¬ 
ly  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmaJl  pot, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obfervingto  (hade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  after  which 
they  mufl  have  air  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  and  their  waterings  during  the  fummer  fhould  be 
frequent,  but  fparing.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  mufl  be 
'  removed  into  the  bark  dove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
and  in  winter  the  plants  mufl  not  have  too  much  water.  In 
fummer  they  mufl  have  a  good  fliare  of  air,  but  the  plants 
fhould  be  conflantly  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

CHRYSOCOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  845.  Goldylocks. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  contained 
in  an  imbricated  empalement ,  which  are  tubular ,  and  funnel- 

Jhapedy 
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Jhaped,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort  Jlen - 
der  Jlamina.  ‘They  have  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jingle  oblong  comprejfed  feed ,  crovoned  with  hairy  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysocoma  herbacea,  foliis  linearibus,  glabris ,  caly- 
cibus  laxis.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  841.  Herbaceous  Goldylocks  with 
narrow  frnooth  leaves,  and  loofe  empalements  ;  or,  German 
Goldylocks. 

2.  Chrysocoma  herbacea  paniculata,  foliis  lanceolatis  tri- 
nerviis,  punSlatis,  midis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  841.  Herbaceous  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with  flowers  growing  in  panicles,  and  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  having  three  nerves. 

3.  Chrysocoma  fruticrja  foliis  linearibus  dorfo  decurrcnti- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  whole  back  parts  run  along  the  ftalks. 

4.  Chrysocoma  fubfrutic fa,  foliis  linearibus Jubtus pilofis, 
fioribus  ante florefcentiam  cernuis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Shrubby 

Goldylocks  with  very  narrow  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  and  flowers  nodding  before  they  are  blow’n. 

5.  Chrysocoma  fffruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus  recurvis,  fca- 
bris,  ciliatis,  fioribus  eredtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841.  Shrubby 
Goldylocks  with  narrow  rough  leaves  which  are  recurved 
and  hairy,  and  ereft  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  and  alfo  in 
Trance  and  Italy ;  it  hatha  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
ftalk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  and  an  halfhigh,  is  round, 
Hiff",  and  clofely  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow,  frnooth  leaves, 
which  come  out  without  any  order  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  divides  into  many  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a 
Angle  head  of  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  contained  in  one  common  empalement,  hav¬ 
ing  very  narrowfcales.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
fland  difpofed  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  in  form  of  an  umbel. 

This  plant  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
that  being  the  moft  expeditious  method  ;  for  the  feedling 
plants  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third  year.  The  belt 
time  to  remove  the  plants  and  part  their  roots,  is  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  get  frelh 
roots  before  winter.  It  delights  in  a  dry  loofe  foil,  in 
which  it  will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  propagate  by  its 
roots  very  fall,  but  in  ftrong  wet  land,  the  roots  often  rot 
in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  plant 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide 
to  a  confiderable  dillance,  fending  up  many  ereft  ftalks, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  flat  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ending 
in  points;  thefe  are  rough,  and  have  three  longitudinal 
veins  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  branch  out,  and  form 
loofe  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

It  propagates  too  fall  by  its  creeping  roots  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  flower  garden,  for  the  roots  will  often  extend 
two  or  three  feet  every  way,  in  the  compafs  of  one  year,  fo 
that  they  will  interfere  with  the  neighbouring  flowers ;  but 
as  the  plants  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituatign,  fo  a  few 
roots  may  be  planted  on  the  fide  of  extenfive  rural  walks 
round  the  borders  of  fields,  where  they  will  require  no  care, 
and  their  flowers  will  make  a  good  appearance,  and  conti¬ 
nue  long  in  beauty. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  ligneous  flalk  about  a  foot  high,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  narrow 
leaves,  of  a  deep  green,  coming  out  on  every  fide  without 
order;  the  back  part  of  each  leaf  hath  a  fmall  Ihort  appen¬ 
dix,  which  runs  along  the  llalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  flender  naked  foot-fialks  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  forts,  but  are  larger. 

The  moft  expeditious  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is 
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by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  common  border,  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  and  covered  with  hand  glafles,  will 
eafily  take  root,  provided  they  are  fihaded  from  the  fun. 
When  thefe  have  gotten  good  roots  they  Ihoulci  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  afeparate  pot,  placing  them 
in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants  till  autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  during  the 
winter  feafon  ;  they  fliould  enjoy  a  large  ihare  of  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  protection  from  froft,  fo 
muft  not  be  too  tenderly  treated. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this 
is  a  much  lefs  plant  than  the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  a 
foot  high;  it  hath  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  branching  out  in  the 
fame  manner;  the  leaves  are  Ihorter,  and  a  little  hairy  ; 
the  flowers  are  not  half  fo  large,  of  a  pale  fuiphur  colour, 
and  nod  on  one  fide  before  they  are  blown.  It  is  generally 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as'  the  former,  and  the  plants 
require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alio  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the 
two  former ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  above  fix  inches  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide ;  the 
leaves  come  out  on  every  fide  the  branches,  which  are  very 
narrow,  Ihort,  rough,  and  reflexed  ;  the  flowers  fland  flngie 
on  the  top  of  the  foot-fialks,  which  arife  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  laft,  and  fland  ered.  This  plant  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  two  former,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
flame  manner. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  233.  Star  Apple. 

The  Char  a  tilers  are, 

It  hath  a  bell  Jhaped  flower  cut  at  the  brim  into  ten  fegments , 
which  are  alternately  fpread  open ;  and  five  Jhort  fiamina ,  with 
a  roundijh  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  pulpy  fruit  with 
ten  cells ,  in  four  or  five  of  which  is  lodged  a Jingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysophyllum  fioribus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Lin. 
Syfl.  937.  The  Star  Apple. 

2.  Chrysophyllum  fioribus  later alibus.  Lin.  Syfl.  937. 
The  Damfon  tree. 

Both  thefe  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where 
the  firft  fort  is  often  cultivated  for  its  fruit;  but  the  other 
grows  wild  in  thofe  parts  of  the  iflaiads,  which  are  not 
cleared  of  trees. 

The  firft  rifes  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  large  trunk, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  many  flexible 
flender  branches,  which  generally  hang  downward,  garnilh- 
ed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  whofe  under  fide  are  of  a  bright 
rufiet  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  difpofed  in  oblong  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit  of  the  fize  of  a  Golden  Pippin,  that  are  very 
rough  to  the  palate,  and  aftringent ;  but  if  kept  fome  time 
mellow,  as  is  here  praftifed  with  Medlars,  they  have  an  a- 
greeable  flavour. 

The  fecond  fort  never  rifes  to  the  height  of  the  firft,  nor 
do  the  trunks  grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  ;  but  the 
branches  are  flender,  and  garnilhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  firft.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  frnooth  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  Olives,  inclofing  three  or  four  hard  com- 
prefled  feeds. 

The  plants  of  both  thefe  forts  are  frequently  preferved 
in  thofe  Englifb  gardens,  where  there  are  large  ltoves  for 
keeping  of  exotick  plants;  for  although  there  is  little  hopes 
of  having  fruit  from  them  in  England ,  yet  the  colour  of  their 
leaves,  being  fo  different  from  thofe  of  moft  other  plants, 
makes  a  plealing  variety  in  the  Hove  ;  and  as  they  retain  their 
leaves  all  the  year,  fo  the  plants  are  as  delerving  of  care  as 
many  other  which  are  here  cultivated. 
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They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  frequently 
brought  from  the  Wejl- Indies.  They  fliould  be  fown  infmall 
pots,  four  or  five  feeds  in  each,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a 
hot- bed  of  tanners  bark  :  if  the  feeds  are  frelh,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
more  will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  then  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  carefully  feparated,  and  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot;  then  they  fliould  be  plunged  again 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them  every  day  un¬ 
til  they  have  got  frelh  roots,  and  afterward  the  plants  fliould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  has  been  directed  for  the  ten¬ 
der  forts  of  Annona. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  493.  Golden 
Saxifrage. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

The flower  bath  no  petals,  but  eight  or  ten  Jlamina,  which  are 
Jhort,  ereCl,  and  Jland  oppojite  to  the  angles  of  the  empalement. 
Fhe  germen  is  immerfed  in  the  empalement ,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  capfule  with  two  beaks,  opening  with  two  'valves,  and 
filed  with  Jmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Chrvsosplenium  foliis  alternis.  Flor.  Suec.  317. 
Golden  Saxifrage  with  alternate  leaves. 

2.  Ciirysosplenium  foliis  oppoftis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  128. 
Golden  Saxifrage  with  oppofite  leaves. 

Thefe  two  plants  are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  upon  marfliy  foils  and  bogs,  as  alfo  in  moifl 
fhady  woods,  and  are  feldom  propagated  in  gardens  ;  where, 
if  any  perfon  have  curiofity  to  cultivate  them,  they  mufl  be 
planted  in  very  moifl  fhady  places,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  They  flower  in  March  and  April. 

CIBOULS,  or  CHIBOULS.  See  Cepa. 

CICER.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  783.  Cicer,  or  Chich  Peafe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  is  of  the  butterfy  hind ;  the  fandardis  large,  round- 
ijh,  and  plain  ;  the  wings  are  much  Jhorter  and  obtufe,  the  keel 
is  Jhorter  than  the  wings,  and  is  J. harp  pointed.  It  hath  ten  fia- 
mina,  nine  of  them  being  joined,  and  the  tenth  is  feparate.  It 
hath  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  turgid  fwelling 
pod  of  a  rbomboidal  figure,  inclofing  two  roundijh  Jeeds,  with  a 
protuberance  on  their  fide. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Cicer  foliolis  ferratis.  Hort.  Clifi'.  370.  Chich  Peafe  with 
fawed  leaves.  This  is  the  Cicer  fativum,  C.  B.  P.  347. 
Garden  Chich  Peafe. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  red  feed,  which  differs 
from  it  in  nothing  but  the  colour. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in  Spain,  being  one  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  their  olios,  and  is  there  called  Garavance  ;  it  is  al¬ 
fo  cultivated  in  France,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  fown. 

The  plant  is  annual,  fhocting  out  feveral  Balks  from  the 
root,  which  are  about  two  feet  long ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
garnifhed  with  long  winged  leaves  of.  a  grayifh  colour,  com- 
pofed  of  feven  or  nine  pair  of  fmall  roundifh  leaves  (or 
lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  From  the  fide  of  the  branches  come  out  the  flowers, 
fometimes  one,  at  other  times  two  together.  They  are  fliap- 
ed  like  thofe  of  Peafe,  but  are  much  fmaller  and  white,  Band¬ 
ing  on  long  foot- Balks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  pods, 
including  two  feeds  in  each,  which  are  the  fize  of  common 
Peafe,  but  have  a  little  knob  or  protuberance  on  one  fide. 

.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Peafe,  making  drills  with  a  hoe,  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  deep,  in  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
at  about  two  inches  afunder,  then  with  a  rake  draw  the 
earth  into  the  drill  to  cover  the  feeds.  The  drills  fhould  be 
made  at  three  feet  diBance  from  each  other,  that  there  may 
be  room  for  their  branches  to  fpread,  when  the  plants  are 
fully  grown,  as  alfo  to  hoe  the  ground  between  them,  to 
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keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  thefe 
plants  require. 

This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augufi ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  plants  de¬ 
cay  before  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

CICHORIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  825.  Succory. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  common  fcaly  empalement ,  which  at  firfi  is 
cylindrical ,  but  is  aftervoard  expanded ;  the  Jcales  are  narrow , 
fpear-Jhaped,  and  equal.  The  flower  is  compo/cd  of  jnany  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  with  one  petal,  vohich  is  tongue  -Jhaped,  and  cut 
into  five  fegments.  7  hefle  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Jlamina.  The 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  petal,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Jingle  Jeed,  inclofed  with  a  down ,  and Jbut  up  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cichorium  cattle  fimplici,  foliis  dent  at  0  finuatis.  Flor. 
Suec.  650.  Succory,  with  a  Angle  Balk  and  indented  finuat- 
ed  leaves;  or,  Wild  ^Succory. 

2.  Cichorium  cattle  dichotomo  fpinofo.  Hort.  Clijfi.  388. 
Succory  with  a  prickly  Balk  divided  by  pairs. 

3.  Cichorium  caule fimplici  foliis  integris ,  crenatis  .Hort  .Cliff . 
389.  Succory  with  a  Angle  Balk,  and  entire  crenated  leaves. 

4.  Cichorium  caule  fimplici,  foliis  fmbriatis,  crifpis.  Suc¬ 
cory  with  a  fingle  Balk,  and  fringed,  curled  leaves. 

The  firB  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads  and  in 
fhady  lanes,  in  many  parts  of  England :  this  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  no  other  way  differing  from  the  Garden  Suc¬ 
cory,  but  by  the  latter  being  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  indeed, 
moB  of  the  writers  on  botany,  have  confounded  the  two  forts 
together;  for  theGarden  Succory  which  is  deferibed  in  moB  of 
the  old  books,  I  take  to  be  the  broad- leaved  Endive,  which 
is  the  third  fort  here  enumerated,  for  I  have  many  years 
cultivated  both  forts  in  the  garden,  without  finding  either 
of  them  alter.  There  is  an  efl'ential  diflerence  between  thefe, 
for  the  wild  Succory  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  where¬ 
as  the  other  is  at  moll  but  a  biennial  plant ;  and  if  the  feeds 
of  the  latter  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  flower  and 
produce  feeds  the  fame  year,  and  perifh  in  autumn,  fo  that 
it  may  rather  be  called  annual.  The  wild  Succory  fends 
out  from  the  roots  long  leaves,  which  are  jagged  to  the 
midrib,  each  fegment  ending  in  a  point ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  Balks,  which  grow  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  lhaped  like  thofe  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  fmaller,  and  embrace  the  Balks  at  their  bale. 
Thefe  branch  out  above  into  feveral  fmaller  Balks,  which 
have  the  fame  leaves,  but  fmaller  and  lefs  jagged  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  Balks,  which  are  ofa  fine  blue 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblongfeeds,  inclofed  inadown. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coaBs  in  Sicily 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from  the 
root  many  long  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  from  between  thefe  arife  the 
Balks,  which  have  very  few  leaves,  and  thofe  are  fmall  and 
entire  :  thefe  Balks  are  divided  in  forks  upward,  from  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
fort;  the  ends  of  the  fmaller  branches  are  terminated  by 
Bar-like  fpines,  which  are  very  fharp.  This  plant  is  biennial 
with  us  in  England,  and  in  cold  winters  is  fiequently  kilJed. 
It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former  fo:t, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Endive. 

The  broad-loaved  Succory  or  Endive,  differs  from  the 
wild  fort  in  its  duration,  the  root  always  perifliing  after  it 
has  ripened  feeds  :  the  leaves  are  broader,  rounder  at  the 
top,  and  not  lacinated  on  the  fides  as  the  leaves  of  the 
wild ;  the  branches  arc  more  horizontal,  and  the  Balks  ne¬ 
ver  rife  fo  high. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  with  very  long  broad  leaves,  call¬ 
ed  in  Spain  Efcharole*  which  is  very  tender  and  good,  but 
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is  often  injured  by  frofts  in  the  autumn,  fo  is  fefs  efteemed 
on  that  account  in  England. 

All  the  forts  of  Succory  are  edeemed  aperitive  and  diure- 
tick,  opening  obftruftions  of  the  liver,  and  good  for  the 
jaundice  ;  it  provokes  urine,  and  cleanies  the  urinary  paf- 
lages  of  llimy  humours,  which  may  Hop  their  paffage. 

The  curled  Endive  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
gardens,  being  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  fal- 
lads  of  autumn  and  winter,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  conti¬ 
nued  as  long  as  the  feafon  will  permit.  I  fhall  therefore 
give  directions  for  the  managing  of  this  plant,  foas  to  have 
it  in  perfection  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  firft  feafon  for  lowing  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  June ,  for 
thofe  which  are  fown  earlier  in  the  year,  generally  run  up 
to  feed,  before  they  have  arrived  to  a  proper  fize  for  blanch¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  feeds  fown  in  June 
in  the  rich  grounds  near  London ,  will  run  to  feeds  the  fame 
autumn  ;  but  in  fituations  that  are  colder,  they  are  not  fo 
apt  to  run  up,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  feeds  fown 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  that  month.  The  fecond 
fowing  fhould  be  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  lad 
time  in  the  middle  of  July.  From  thefe  three  different  crops, 
there  will  be  a  fupply  for  the  table  during  the  whole  feafon  ; 
for  there  will  be  plants  of  each  fowing,  very  different  in 
their  growth,  fo  that  there  will  be  three  different  crops  from 
the  fame  beds. 

When  the  plants  come  up  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  watered,  to  keep  them 
growing  till  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  there  fhould  be 
an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground  prepared  to  receive  the  plants, 
in  fize  proportionable  to  the  quantity  intended.  When  the 
ground  is  well  dug  and  levelled,  if  it  fhould  be  very  dry,  it 
mull  be  well  watered  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  plants ;  then 
the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  from  the  feed  bed  carefully, 
fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  drawing  out  all  the  larged 
plants,  leaving  the  fmall  ones  to  get  more  drength  ;  which, 
when  they  havejroom  to  grow,  by  taking  away  the  large  ones, 
they  will  foon  do.  As  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  they  fhould 
be  placed  with  their  roots  even,  all  the  fame  way,  and  e- 
very  handful  as  they  are  drawn,  fhould  have  the  tops  of 
their  leaves  fhortened,  to  make  them  of  equal  length:  this 
will  render  the  platting  of  them  much  eaiier,  than  when 
the  plants  are  promifcuoufiy  mixed,  heads  and  tails  :  then 
the  ground  fhould  be  marked  out  in  rows  at  one  foot  afun- 
der,  and  the  plants  fet  ten  inches  didant  in  the  rows,  c'ofing 
the  earth  well  to  their  roots  ;  let  them  be  well  watered, 
and  repeat  this  every  other  evening,  till  theplants  have  taken 
good  root,  after  which  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

When  the  plants  of  the  feed  bed  have  been  thus  thinned, 
they  fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  watered,  which 
will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  remaining  plants,  fo  that  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after,  there  may  be  another  thinning 
made  of  the  plants,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame 
manner.  And  at  about  the  fame  didance  of  time,  the  third 
and  lad  drawing  of  plants  may  be  tranfplanted. 

Thofe  plants  which  were  the  fird  tranfplanted,  will  be  fit 
to  blanch  by  the  latter  end  of '  Augujl  at  farthed  ;  and  if  they 
are  properly  managed,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  they  will 
be  fufficientiy  blanched  for  ufe,  which  will  be  as  foon  as 
thefe  fal'ads  are  commonly  required  ;  for  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  good  Cos  Lettuce,  few  perfons  care  for  Endive  in 
their  fallads ;  nor,, indeed,  is  it  fo  proper  for  warm  weather. 
If  any  of  the  plants  fhould  put  out  flower  Aems,  they  fhould 
be  immediately  pulled  up  and  carried  away,  being  good  for 
nothing,  lo  fhould  not  be  left  to  incommode  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  plants.  As  the  quantity  of  roots  neceffary  for  the  fupply 
cf  a  middling  family  is  not  very  great,  fo  there  fhould  not 
be  too  many  plants  tied  up  to  blanch  at  the  fame  time;  there¬ 
fore  the  larged  fhould  be  firft  tied*  and  in  a  week  after  thofe 
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of  the  next  fize ;  fo  that  there  may  be  three  different  times 
of  blanching  the  plants,  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground.  But 
as  in  fome  large  families  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  this 
herb  for  foups,  fo  the  quantities  of  plants  fhould  be  pro- 
portionably  greater,  at  each  time  of  planting  and  blanch¬ 
ing.  The  manner  of  blanching  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
treated  of,  therefore  in  order  to  this  you  fhould  provide  a 
parcel  of  fmall  Ofier  twigs  (or  bafs  mat)  to  tie  up  fome  of 
the  largeft  heads  to  blanch  ;  which  fhould  be  done  in  a  dry 
afternoon,  when  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain  to  moiften 
the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  plants,  which  would  occa- 
fiOH  their  rotting  foon  after  their  being  tied  up.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  to.  You  mull  fird  gather  up 
all  the  inner  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a  regular  order,  into  one 
hand,  and  then  take  up  thofe  on  the  outfide  that  are  found, 
pulling  off  and  throwing  away  all  the  rotten  and  decayed 
leaves  which  lie  next  the  ground  ;  obferving  to  place  the 
outfide  leaves  all  round  the  middle  ones,  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  natural  order  of  their  growth,  fo  as  not  to  crofs  each 
other  :  then  having  got  the  whole  plant  clofe  up  in  your 
hand,  tie  it  up  with  the  twig,  bafs,  CsY.  at  about  two  inches 
below  the  top,  very  clofe  ;  and  about  a  week  after  go  over 
the  plants  again,  and  give  them  another  tie  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  plant,  to  prevent  the.  heart  leaves  from  burding 
out  on  one  fide  ;  which  they  are  fubjedl  to  do,  as  the  plants 
grow,  if  not  prevented  this  way. 

In  doing  of  this  you  need  only  tie  up  the  larged  plants 
fird,  and  To  go  over  the  piece  once  a  week,  as  the  plants 
increafe  in  their  growth  ;  by  which  means  you  will  continue 
the  crop  longer,  than  if  they  were  all  tied  up  at  one  time  :  for 
when  they  are  quite  blanched,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  tying,  they  will  not  hold  found  and  good 
above  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves 
wet :  therefore  it  is'that  I  would  advife  you  to  fovv  and  plant 
at  three  or  four  different  feafons,  that  you  may  have  a  fup¬ 
ply  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  But  in  order  to  this, 
you  mud  tranfplant  all  the  plants  of  the  lad  fowing  under 
warm  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to  fereen  the  plants  from 
frod;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  lharp,  you  fhould 
cover  them  with  fomfe  Peafe  haulm,  or  fuch  other  light  co¬ 
vering,  which  fhould  be  condantly  taken  off  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther :  thefe  borders  fhould  alfo  be  as  dry  as  poffible,  for 
thefe  plants  are  very  fubjeCt  to  rot,  if  planted  in  a  moid 
foil  in  winter. 

Although  I  before  diretted  the  tying  up  of  the  plants  to 
blanch  them,  yet  this  is  only  to  be  underdood  for  the  two 
fird  fowings ;  for  after  Oflober,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be 
frody,  thofe  plants  which  are  fo  far  above  ground  will  be 
liable  to  be  much  prejudiced  thereby,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  covered  in  frody  weather  ;  therefore  the  bed  method  for 
the  late  crops  is,  to  take  up  your  plants  in  a  very  dry  day, 
and  with  a  large  flat  pointed  dibble,  plant  them  into  the 
fides  of  trenches  of  earth,  which  fhould  be  laid  very  up¬ 
right,  fideways,  towards  the  fun,  with  the  tops  of  the 
plants  only  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  thehafly  rains  may  rum 
off,  and  the  plants  be  kept  dry,  and  fecured  from  frofls. 

The  plants  thus  planted,  will  be  blanched  fit  for  ufe  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time,  after  which  it  will, 
not  keep  good  long ;  you  fhould  therefore  keep  planting 
fome  frefh  ones  into  trenches  every  week  or  fortnight  at 
farthed,  that  you  may  have  a  fupply  for  the  table;  and  thofe 
which  were  lall  tranfplanted  out  of  the  feed  beds,  fhould  be 
preferved  till  February  or  March,  before  they  are  planted  to 
blanch,  fo  that  from  this  you  may  be  fupplied  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  or  later  :  for  at  this  lad  planting  into  the 
trenches,  it  will  keep  longer  than  in  winter,  the  days  grow¬ 
ing  longer  ;  and  the  fun,  advancing  with  more  drength, 
diies  up  the  moidure  much  fooner  than  in  winter,  which  will 
prevent  the  rotting  of  thefe  plants, 
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When  your  Endive  is  blanched  enough  for  ufe,  you  mull 
dig  it  up  with  a  fpade  ;  and  after  having  cleared  it  from  all 
the  outfide  green  and  decayed  leaves,  you  Ihould  wadi  it  well 
in  two  or  three  different  waters  to  clear  it  the  better  from 
flugs,  and  other  vermin,  which  commonly  fhelter  themfelves 
amongft  the  leaves  thereof,  and  then  you  may  ferve  it  up  to 
the  table  with  other  fallading. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  good  feeds  for  the  next 
feafon,  you  mull  look  over  thofe  borders  where  the  laftcrop 
was  tranfplanted,  before  you  put  them  into  the  trenches  to 
blanch  ;  and  make  choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft,  foundeft, 
and  moft  curled  plants,  in  number  according  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  feeds  required:  for  a  fmall  family,  a  dozen  of  good 
plants  will  produce  feeds  enough;  and  for  a  large,  two 
dozen  or  thirty  plants. 

Thefe  Ihould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  under  a  hedge 
or  pale,  at  about  eighteen  inches  diftance,  in  one  row,  about 
ten  inches  from  the  hedge,  V.  This  work  Ihould  be  done 
in-the  beginning  of  March ,  if  the  feafon  is  mild,  otherwife 
fc  may  be  deferred  a  fortnight  longer.  When  the  flower 
flems  begin  to  advance,  they  Ihould  be  fupported  with  a 
packthread,  which  fnould  be  faftened  to  nails  driven  into 
the  pale,  or  to  the  flakes  of  the  hedge,  and  run  along  be¬ 
fore  the  flems,  to  draw  them  upright  clofe  to  the  hedge  or 
pale,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  break  with  the  flrong 
winds.  Obferve  alfo  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  July  your  feeds  will  begin  to  ripen  ; 
therefore,  as  foon  as  you  find  the  feeds  quite  ripe,  you  mull 
cut  off  the  ftalks,  and  expofe  them  to  the  fun  upon  a  coarfe 
cloth  to  dry  ;  and  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  which  mult  be 
dried,  and  put  up  in  bags  or  paper,  and  preferved  for  ufe 
in  fome  dry  place.  But  I  would  here  caution  you,  not  to 
wait  for  all  the  feeds  ripening  upon  the  fame  plant ;  for  if 
fo,  all  the  firfl  ripe  and  beftof  the  feeds  will  fcatter  and  be 
loll  before  the  other  are  near  ripe ;  fo  great  a  difference  is 
there  in  the  feeds  of  the  fame  plant  being  ripe. 

The  wild  Succory  (of  which  there  are  fome  varieties  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers)  is  feldom propagated  in  gardens; 
it  growing  wild  in  unfrequented  lanes  and  dunghills  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England,  where  the  herbwomen  gather  it,  and 
fupply  the  markets  for  medicinal  ufe. 

CICUTA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  316.  Water  Hemlock. 

.  The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellate cl  flower  ;  the  principal  umbel 
is  compofed  of  federal  /mailer .  The  great  umbel  hath  no  involu- 
crum ,  but  the  fmaller  have,  which  are  compofed  of  many  Jhort 
leaves.  The  fowers  have  each  five  oval  petals  ;  they  have  five 
hairy Jlamina.  The  germen  is  Jituated  below  the  flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijb  channelled  fruit  dividing  in  two 
parts ,  containing  two  oval  feeds ,  plain  on  one  fide •  and  convex  on 
the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cicuta  umbellis folio  oppofltis,  petiolis  marginatis  ebtufs. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  255.  Hemlock  with  umbels  oppofite  to  the 
leaves,  nndobtufe  marginated  foot-ftalks.  Water  Hemlock. 

2.  Cicuta  foliar  urn  ferraturis  mucronatis,  petiolis  membra- 
naceis,  apice  bilolis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  256.  Hemlock  with  pointed 
ferratures  to  the  leaves,  and  membranaceous  foot-ffalks  end¬ 
ing  in  two  lobes. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  flanding  waters  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  propagated  ;  for  unle'fs  there  is 
a  corfiderable  depth  of  flanding  water  for  the  plants  to  root 
in,  they  will  not  grow. 

It  riles  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  branching  hollow 
ftalk,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves:  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  umbels  of  yellowilh  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
channelled  feeds  like  thofe  of  Parlley.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This  is 
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propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  Town  in  autumn,  in  a 
fhady  border,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean. 

CICUTARIA.  See  Ligufticum. 

CINARA.  See  Cynara. 

CINERARIA.  See  Othonna. 

C1RCEA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  24.  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  two  heart -Jhaped  petals  ;  it  hath  two  ereCl 
hairy  flamina.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower  ;  the  cm- 
palement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capjule  with  two  cells  open¬ 
ing  lengthways,  each  containing  a  Jingle  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Circe  a  caule  ereCl  0,  racemis  pluribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9. 
Common  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

2.  Circea  caule  adfcendente,  racemo  unico.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9. 
Leak  Enchanter’s  Nightlhade. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods,  and  under 
hedges,  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  hath  a  creeping  root, 
by  which  it  multiplies  greatly.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  and 
rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  :  they  are  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  pale  on  their  under. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  which 
are  branched  out  into  three  or  four  fmall  divifions.The  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall  and  white,  having  but  two  petals,  oppolite  to 
which  are  fituated  the  two  flamina.  After  the  flowers  fail 
away,  the  empalement  of  the  flower  becomes  a  rough  cap- 
fule,  incloflng  two  oblong  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  many 
parts  of  Germany ;  it  alfo  grows  naturally  in  a  wood  near 
the  Hague,  from  whence  I  brought  it  to  England.  This  fort 
feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high,  with  a  flender  ftalk, 
garnilhed  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  fmaller,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  Angle  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  of  the 
fame  form  and  colour.  They  both  multiply  exceedingly  by 
their  creeping  roots,  fo  are  feldom  kept  in  gardens,  unlefs 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

CIRSIUM.  See  Carduus. 

CISSAMPELOS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  993. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  male  flowers  have 
no  petals,  but  a  Jingle  flyle  rifes  in  the  center ,  which  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  a  large  futnmit  having  Jour 
lobes.  The  female  fowers  have  four  neClariusns  flanding  round 
the  oval  gennen,  which  is  hairy,  asid  afterward  becomes  afuc- 
culent  berry  incloflng  a  Jingle J'eed, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ciss  AM  PE  LOS  foliis  peltatis  cordatis  fubtus  villojis ,  flo- 
ribus  racemofes  alaribus.  Ciflampelos  with  target  heart- fhaped 
leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  flowers  growing  in  bu'i.ches  ri- 
fing  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks. 

2.  Cissampelos  foliis  cordatis,  tomentofls,  foribus racemo- 
fis ,  alaribus.  Ciflampelos  with  woolly  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  ; 
called  Velvet  Leaf  in  America. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warmed  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  they  twill  themfelves  about  the  neighbouring 
fhrubs,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  full 
fort  hath  round  heart-fhaped  leaves,  whole  foot-ftalks  are 
fet  within  the  bale  of  the  leaf,  refembling  an  ancient  tar¬ 
get  ;  thefe  are  hairy  on  the  under  fide,  and  have  pretty 
long  flender  foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ulalks,  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves; 
thofe  of  the  male  plants  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  or  chillers,  and 
are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour  ;  but  the  female  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  loofe  racemi  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
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and  are  fuceeeded  by  a  Angle  pulpy  berry  inclofing  a  Angle 
feed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  round  heart- fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  extremely  woolly  and  foft  to  the  touch  ;  thefe  have  their 
foot-flalks  placed  at  the  bafe,  between  the  two  ears  ;  the 
flowers  of  this  come  out  in  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the 
ltalks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefirll.  The  {talks  and  every 
part  of  the  plant,  is  covered  with  a  foft  woolly  down. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  the  plants  mult  af¬ 
terward  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  exoticks, 
keeping  them  conffantly  in  the  bark  ftove,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  country. 

The  firft  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pareira,  whofe  root 
has  been  fo  much  efteemed  as  adiuretick. 

CIS  1  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Rock-rofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The ' flora: er  hath  five  large  roundij). b  petals  which  fpread  open  ; 
it  hath  a  great  number  of  hairy  fiamina ,  which  are  Jhorter  than 
the  petals.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  a  roundijh  germen ,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  clofe  capfule ,  having  in  fome  five,  and 
others  ten  cells,  filled  with  firnall  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cist  us  arbor  cficens  fioliis  ovatis,  fiejjilibus,  utrinque  villo- 
■ fits ,  rugofis,  fioribus  terminalibus.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval 

leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  branches,  which  are  hairy  and 
rough,  and  flowers  growing  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

2.  Cistus  arbor eficens  foliis  fiejfilibus,  utrinque  villofis,  rugo- 
fis:  infierioribus  ovatis  bafi  connatis,  fiummis  lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  leaves  fet  clofe  to  the 
branches,  which  are  hairy  and  rough  on  each  fide,  the  un¬ 
der  being  oval  and  joined  at  their  bafe,  but  the  upper 
fpear-fhaped. 

3.  Cistus  arboreficens,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  bafi  conna¬ 
tis ,  hirfiuiis,  rugofis,  pedunculis  fiorimi  longioribus.  Tree  Rock- 
jole  with  oval  fpear- fhaped  leaves,  joined  at  their  bafe, 
which  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  longer  foot-flalks  to  the 
flowers. 

4.  Cistus  arboreficens,  fioliis  ovatis,  obtufis,  villofis,  fiubtus 
nervofis  rugofis,  fioribus  aniplioribus.  Tree  Rock-rofe,  with 
oval,  obtufe,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  nervous  and  rough  on 
their  under  fide,  and  larger  flowers. 

5.  Cistus  arboreficens  villofus,  foliis  lanceolatis,  viridibus, 
bafi  connatii,  fioribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus  fiejfilibus,  calyci- 
lus  acutis.  Hairy  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  green  fpear- fhaped 
leaves  joined  at  their  bafe,  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and 
fiiarp  pointed  empalements. 

6.  Cistus  arboreficens  foliis  lanceolatis,  Jupra  h-evihus,  petio- 
lis  bafe  coalitis  vaginantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe 
with  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
their  foot-flalks  joining  like  fheaths. 

7.  Cistus  arboreficens  foliis  oklongis,  tomentofis,  incanis,  bafe 
connatis,  fupra  Icevibus  inferne  nervofis 7~  T ree  Rock-rofe,  with 
oblong,  hoary,  woolly  leaves,  joined  at  their  bafe, 
fmooth  above,  but  nervous  on  their  under  fide. 

8.  Cistus  frut eficens,  ramis  patulis,  foliis  ovatis,  petiolatis, 
hirfiuiis,  pedunculis  midis.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe,  with  fpreading 
branches,  oval,  hairy  leaves  having  foot-flalks,  and  the 
foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  naked. 

9.  Cistus  arborefice-ns,  fioliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  hirfiuiis,  mar- 
ginibus  undulatis,  fioribus  terminalibus.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
oval,  fpear- fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  waved  on  their  borders, 
and  flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

10.  Cistus  fruticofus,  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis,  hirfiutis,fefi- 
filibus,  fioribus' terminalibus.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe  with  narrow, 
fpear- fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
and  flowers  terminating  the  flalks. 

ti.  Cistus  arboreficens,  foliis  lanceolatis,  fupr'a  Icevibus,  pe- 
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tiolis  bafi,  coalitis  vaginantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  523.  Tree  Rock 
rofe,  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide» 
with  foot-flalks  joined  at  their  bafe. 

12.  Cistus  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  glabris,  petiolis,  longio- 
ribus,  caule firuticofo.  Rock  rofe  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped, 
fmooth  leaves,  longer  foot-flalks,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

13.  Cistus  arboreficens,  fioliis  lanceolatis,  fiejfilibus ,  utrinque 
villofis ,  trinerviis,  alts  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock- 
rofe  with  fpear- fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
hairy  on  both  iides,  having  three  nerves. 

14.  Cistus  arboreficens,  fioliis  lineari -lanceolatis,  fiubtus  in¬ 
canis,  trinerviis ,  pet alis  fiubrotundis.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
narrow  fpcar-fhaped  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  hav¬ 
ing  three  nerves,  with  roundifh  petals. 

15.  Cistus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fiuperne  glabris,  inferne  incanis, 
trinerviis,  margine  undulatis,  caule  firuticofo.  Rock-rofe  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  hoary  on  their  under,  having  three  nerves,  waved 
edges,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

16.  Cistus  arboreficens  foliis  cordatis  Imvibus  acuminatis  pe¬ 
tiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  523.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  heart-fhaped, 
pointed  leaves. 

17.  Cistus  foliis  ovatis,  incanis,  inferne  petiolatis,  fiuperne 
coalitis,  caule  firuticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  oval,  hoary  leaves, 
thofe  beneath  having  foot-flalks,  the  upper  ones  joined  at 
their  bafe,  and  a  fhrubby  flalk. 

18.  Cistus  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis,  incanis,  fiejfilibus,  flo- 
libus  racemofis  caule  firuticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  narrow  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches, 
flowers  growing  in  clufters,  and  a  fhrubby  flalk. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain , 
and  Portugal. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Item,  covered  with  a 
rough  bark,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  bufliy  head  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  hairy  leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  having  feveral  fmaller  leaves 
of  the  fame  form  rifing  from  the  famejoint.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  four  or  five  ftand- 
ing  together,  almoft  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  but  rarely 
more  than  one  is  open  at  the  fame  time:  thefe  are  compo- 
fed  of  five  large  roundilh  petals  of  a  purple  colour,  which 
fpread  open  like  a  Rofe,  having  a  great  number  of  ftamina. 
Thefe  flowers  are  of  but  fhort  duration,  generally  falling  off 
the  fame  day  they  expand,  but  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  frefli 
flowers  every  day  for  a  confiderable  time.  After  the  flowers 
are  paft,  the  germen  fvvells  to  an  oval  feed  veflel,  fitting  in 
the  empalement,  which  is  hairy  ;  thefe  capfules  have  ten 
cells,  which  are  full  of  fmall  roundifli  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  longer  and  whiter ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  are  oval,  and  join  at  their  bafe,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  flalks,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  fpear  fhaped 
and  diftinft ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  both  the  former,  in  having 
fhorter  and  greener  leaves,  w  hich  are  joined  at  their  bafe, 
and  are  hairy.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  are  much 
longer,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  but  of  a  deeper  purple. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  much  larger  and  rounder  leaves 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  hairy,  and  fmooth  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  rough  and  full  of  veins  on  their  under  : 
the  branches  are  white  and  hairy,  and  the  flow'ers  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  light  purple  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the  former, 
but  fends  out  branches  near  the  root,  which  are  hairy  and 
ereft ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  join  at  their  bafe,  fur- 
rounding  the  ftalk.  At  each  joint  comes  out  a  very  flender 

branch-,, 
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branch,  having  three  pair  of  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  Ihape 
with  the  other,  terminated  by  a  fingle  flower,  and  the 
ends  of  the  branches  have  three  or  four  flowers  fitting  clofe 
without  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  like  thofe  of  the  firft. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  with 
a  firong  woody  fialk,  fending  out  many  hairy  branches, 
which  are  garniihed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fmooth  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  veined  on  their  under,  having  fhort 
foot  ftalks,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  where  they  form  a  fort 
of  (heath  to  the  branch.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  large,  of  a  light  purple  colour,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  ere£l  branches,  which  come  out 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk,  and  are  woolly  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves,  covered  with  a  white 
down,  which  are  fmooth  above,  but  veined  on  the  under 
fide,  joining  at  their  bafe,  where  they  furround  the  flalk  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  large. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  a  {lender  fmooth  flalk,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  which  never  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  horizontal  weak  branches,  which  fpread 
very  wide,  and  are  garni(hed  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  which 
are  hairy,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  other  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  Ladanum,  as 
is  hereafter  mentioned  ;  it  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  w’ith 
a  woody  flalk,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  garniihed  with  oval,  fpcar  fhaped, 
hairy  leaves,  waved  and  curled  on  their  borders ;  thefe  in 
warm  feafons  fweat  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  fpreads  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves,  is  very  clammy  and  fweet-feented. 
The  flow'ers  come  out’atthe  end  of  the  branches,  on  fliort 
hairy  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  fingle  Rofe. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  about  four  feet 
high  ;  the  branches  are  very  hairy,  glutinous,  and  grow 
erett,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  ending 
in  points,  which  are  hairy,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  both 
fides,  having  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  their  upper  fide, 
made  by  the  midrib,  which  is  prominent  on  the  under  fide]; 
the  flowers  {land  upon  long  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  having  a 
bordered  empalement,  which  is  cut  into  five  acute  parts  at 
the  top. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  many  ereil  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in 
points;  thefe  are  thick,  white  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  dark 
reen  above,  ar.d  very  glutinous  in  warm  weather.  The 
owers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  long 
naked  foot-ftalks,  whidi  branch  on  their  fides  into  fmall 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  white  flower,  having 
a  hairy  empalement. 

The  twelfth  fort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  ftirub’oy  flalk,  four 
or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  ligneous 
branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  heart-fliaped  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and 
have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  {landing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks. 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  {lender  fhrubby  flalk, 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
from  the  bottom  upward,  which  are  hairy,  garniihed  with 
fpear-Ihapcd  leaves,  cf  a  very  dark  green  colour,  having 
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three  longitudinal  veins  in  each  ;  in  warm  weather  they  are 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweet-feented  fubftance,  which 
exudes  from  their  pores.  The  flower-ftalks  which  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  long,  naked,  and  fuftain 
many  white  flowers,  rifing  above  each  other  ;  their  empale- 
ments  are  bordered,  and  end  in  {harp  points. 

The  fourteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the  height 
of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  from  the 
bottom  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  covered  with  a  reddifti  brown 
bark,  garniihed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  whitifli 
on  their  under  fide,  of  a  dark  green  above,  having  three 
longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  compofed  of 
five  very  large  roundifh  petals,  each  having  a  large  purple 
fpot  at  their  bafe.  The  whole  plant  exudes  a  fweet  gluti¬ 
nous  fubftance  in  warm  weather,  which  hath  a  very  ftrong 
balfamick  feent,  fo  as  to  perfume  the  circumambient  air  to 
a  great  diftance. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  having  no 
purple  fpots,  which  is  in  all  other  refpe&s  the  fame  as  this. 

The  fifteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  {talk  to  the  fame 
height  as  the  laft,  fending  out  many  branches  on  every  fide, 
which  are  garniftied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  thick 
confiftence,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  very 
dark  green  colour,  and  white  on  their  under  fide;  thefe  are 
very  clammy,  efpecially  in  warm  weather ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  fliort  footf  ftalks 
they  are  very  large,  white,  and  have  a  broad,  dark,  pur¬ 
ple  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ;  this  differs  from  the  for-, 
mer  fort  in  the  fliape  and  fize  of  their  leaves ;  thofe  of  this 
fort  being  much  fliorter  and  broader,  and  are  very  white 
on  their  under  fide.  The  fide  branches  are  fliorter,  and  the 
leaves  Hand  much  clofer  on  them  ;  the  flowers  are  larger, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  much  more  glutinous. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  a  ftiff,  {lender,  woody  flalk,  which 
fends  out  many  branches,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  fe- 
ven  feet ;  the  leaves  are  large,  heart-ibaped,  thin,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour;  -  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  have- 
many  nerves  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  upon  naked  foot-ftalks;  they  are  white,  and  fade 
to  a  pale  fulphur  colour  when  they  fall  off. 

The  feventeenth  fort  hath  an  upright  fhrubby  flalk,  which 
rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  ouf  many  branches  from 
the  ground  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  buih.  The 
branches  are  channelled,  and  hoary.-  The  leaves  aie  oval. 
Handing  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches 
have  foot-ilalks,  but  upward  they  coalefce  at  their  bafe,  and 
furround  the  flalk  ;  thefe  are  very  white.  The  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers  which  rife  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  a  foot 
in  length,  naked,  hairy,  ar.d  put  out  two  or  four  fliorter 
foot-ftalks  on  the  fide,  each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers, 
each  Handing  on  a  fhort  foot  flalk.  The  flowers  are  large,, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  of  fhort  duration,  feldomcon- 
linuing  longer  than  three  or  four  hours. 

The  eighteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  {lender  woody  ftalk,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  branches,  gar¬ 
niihed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  hoary  leaves,  which  fit 
clofe  to  them  ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  {len¬ 
der  branches,  which  have  two  or  three  pair  of  fmall  leaves,, 
terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of  flowers,  each  {landing  on 
a  {lender  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  fulphur 
colour. 

This  fort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  winter,  fo  is  always 
placed  in  a  green-houfe. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them,  except  the  laft,  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  unlefs  in  very  fevere  win¬ 
ters,  which  fometimes  deftroy  them,  fo  that  a  plant  or  two 
of  each  fort  may  be  kept  in  pots,  and  Iheltered  in  winter, 
to  preferve.  the  kinds ;  the  reft  may  be  intermixed  with 
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other  fhrubs,  for  where  they  are  ftieltered  by  other  plants,  they 
will  endure  the  cold  much  better  than  where  they  are  Mat¬ 
tered  fin  gly  in  the  borders.  Many  of  thefe  plants  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  will  have  large  fpread- 
ing  heads,  provided  they  are  permitted  to  grow  uncut;  but 
if  they  are  ever  trimmed,  it  fhould  be  only  fo  much  as  to 
prevent  their  heads  from  growing  too  large  for  their  Hems ; 
for  whenever  this  happens,  they  are  apt  to  fall  on  the  gro-und, 
and  appear  unfightly. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  from  cut¬ 
tings  ;  but  the  latter  method  is  feldom  pradlifed,  unlefs  for 
thofe  forts  which  do  not  produce  feeds  in  "England ;  thefe  are 
the  twelfth,  feventeenth,  and  eighteenth  forts ;  alltheotheis 
generally  produce  plenty  of  feeds,  elpecially  thofe  plants 
which  came  from  feeds,  for  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  are  very  fubjedl  to  become  barren,  which  is  alfo 
common  to  many  other  plants. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  may  be  fovvn  in  thefpring  upon 
a  common  border  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  wi  l  come 
up  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and,  if  they  are  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  wiil  grow 
eight  or  ten  inches  high  the  fame  year;  but  as  thefe  plants, 
when  young,  are  liable  to  injury  from  hard  froft,  therefore 
they^fhould  be  tranfplanted  when  they  are  about  two  inches 
high,  fome  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  that  they 
may  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  winter,  and  the  others  into 
a  warm  border,  at  about  fix  inches  diifance  each  way;  thofe 
which  are  potted  mull  be  fet  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  and  thofe  planted  in  the  border  mull  be 
{haded  every  day  with  mats  till  they  are  rooted,  after  which 
the  latter  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  iliould  have  hoops  placed 
over  them,  that  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty  weather  ; 
thofe  in  the  pots  may  be  removed  into  an  open  fituation, 
fo  foon  as  they  have  taken  new  root,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  end  of  O Bober ;  then  they  fliould  be  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  cold  in  win¬ 
ter,  but,  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  (hould 
be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  only  covered  in  frofts  ; 
with  this  management  the  plants  will  thrive  much  better  than 
when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

In  the  fpring  following,  thefe  plants  may  be  turned  out 
-of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  preferved  to  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  (for  they 
are  bad  plants  to  remove  when  grown  old),  obferving 
to  give  them  now  and  then  a  little  water,  until  they  have 
taken  frefli  root ;  after  which  time  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care,  than  to  train  them  upright  in  the  .manner  you 
would  have  them  grow.  The  plants  which  were  planted  in 
the  border  alfo  may  be  tranfplanted  abroad  the  fucceeding 
fpring.  In  removing  of  thefe  you  fliould  be  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  earth  about  the  roots  as  you  can  ;  and  if  the 
feafpn  fliould  prove  hot  and  dry,  you  mull  water  and  ihade 
them,  until  they  have  taken  freih  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  than  was  before  directed. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  forts  are  by  much  the  moll 
beautiful  of  all  thefe  Ciftufes ;  the  flowers,  which  are  as  big 
as  a  large  P.ofe,  are  of  a  fine  white,  with  a  deep  purple  fpot 
on  the  bottom  of  each  leaf.  Thefe  plants  alfo  abound  with 
a  fweet  glutinous  liquor,  which  exudes  through  the  pores  of 
the  leaves  in  fo  plentiful  a  manner,  in  hot  weather,  that  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  covered  therewith;  from  this  plant 
Clufius  thinks  might  be  gathered  great  quantities  of  the  La- 
danum  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  in  the  woods  in  Spain, 
where  he  faw  vail:  quantities  of  this  flirub  growing. 

But  it  is  from  the  ninth  fort,  which  Monf.  Tournefort  fays, 
the  Greeks,  in  the  Archipelago,  gather  1 1 is  fweet  gum  ;  in  the 
doing  of  which  [Bclloirus  i ays)  they  make  ufe  of  an  inftru- 
ment  like  a  rake  without  teeth,  which  they  call  Ergafliri; 
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to  this  are  tied  many  thongs  of  raw  and  untanned  leather, 
which  they  rub  gently  on  the  bufhes  that  produce  the  Lada- 
num,  that  fo  that  liquid  moillure  may  flick  upon  the  thongs  ; 
after  which  they'  ferape  it  off  with  knives  ;  this  is  done  in 
the  hotteft  time  of  the  day,  for  which  reafon  the  labour  of 
gathering  this  Ladanum  is  exceluve,  and  almoft  intolerable, 
fince  they  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  mountains  for  whole 
days  together,  in  the  very  heat  of  fummer,%or  the  dog  days, 
nor  is  there  any  perfon  almoft  that  will  undertake  this  la¬ 
bour,  except  the  Greek  monks. 

CITHAREXYLON.  Lin,  Gen.  Pl.t  78.  Fiddle  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fanner  is  of  one  leaf,  funnel -jb  aped,  and  divided  at  the  top 
into  five  equal  parts .  It  hath  four  fiamina  which  adhere  to  the 
tube,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other .  In  the  center  is 
fitua'cd  the  roundijb  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capjule 
with  two  cells,  each  having  a  fin  ole  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Citharexvlon  folds  ovato  -  lanceolatis  venofis ,  dent  at  is, 
ramis  angulatis,  foribus  racemofis,  JparJss.  T  his  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Fiddle  Wood  of  America. 

2.  ClTHAREXYLON  foliis  oblcvgo - ovatis,  intcgris,  oppofitis, 
ramis  angulatis,  fioribus  Jpicatis .  Fiddle  Wood  with  oblong, 
oval,  entire  leaves  growing  oppofite,  angular  branches,  and 
flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

The  firfi:  fort  grows  common  in  mod  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  becomes  a 
very  large  timber. tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed  for  buddings,  being  very  durable. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  trunk  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
fixty  feet,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  have  feveral 
angles  or  ribs,  running  longitudinally,  garnifhed  by  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  at  every  joint,  Handing  in  a  triangle, 
upon  fhort  foot-ilalks.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one  ar  d  an  half  broad,  of  a  lively  green  colour,  pretty 
much  notched  on  their  edges,  having  feveral  deep  Orange- 
coloured  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fldes,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  loofe  bunches,  which  are  fuccceded  by  fmall 
pulpy  berries,  inclofing  two  feeds  in  each. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  iflands  with  the 
firfl.  This  is  alfo  a  very  large  tree,  whole  timber  is  greatly 
valued  in  America,  for  buildings,  being; very  durable,  and 
from  thence  I  have  been  informed  the  Trench  gave  it  the 
name  of  Fidelle  Wood,  which  the  Englijb  have  rendered 
Fiddle  Wood. 

This  tree  rifes  with  a  flrong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height 
of  fixty  feet,  or  more,  fending  out  many  angular  branches. 
Handing  oppofite,  garnilhed  with  oval  oblong  leaves,  ftand- 
ing  oppofite,  on  fhort  foot-flalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  are  rounded  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
long  loofe  fpikes  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  white,  and  fmell  very  fweet;  thefe  are  followed  by  fmall, 
roundifh,  pulpy  berries,  each  inclofing  a  Angle  feed. 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  fhould  be  fown  in  fmoll  pots  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  firefh  hot- bed  of  tanners 
bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotick  feeds, 
which  are  brought  from  hot  countries.  If  the  feeds  are  freih, 
the  plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  in  about  one 
month  more  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  ;  when  each  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  ihade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  after 
which  they  fflfttdd  have  a  large  ihare  of  air  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  ;  in  autumn  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  intothebark 
ftove,  where  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  the  firll  win¬ 
ter,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  but  afterward  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  ftove  in  winter,  and  in  the  middle 
of  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  for  two 
months,  in  a  warm  fituation,  with  which  management  the 

plants 
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plants  will  make  better  progrefs  than  when  they  are  more 
tenderly  treated. 

If  the  cuttings  of  this  plant  are  planted  in  fmall  pots  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  they  will  take  root,  and  may  afterward  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

CITRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  807.  The  Citron  tree. 

The  Char ad ers  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  oblong  thick  petals  ;  it  hath  ten  fiamina , 

< which  are  not  equal,  and  join  in  three  bodies  at  their  baje.  The 
oval  germett  in  the  center  afterward  becotnes  an  oblong  fruit,  with 
a  thick flefhy  Jkin  filled  with  a  fucculent  pulp ,  having  many  cells , 
each  containing  two  oval  hard jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Citrus  firuclu  oblongo ,  tnajori ,  mncronato,  cortice  crajfio 
rugofij.  Citron  with  a  larger,  oblong,  pointed  fruit,  having 
a  thick  rough  rind  ;  or,  Sweet  Citron. 

2.  Cii'RVsfruflu  oblongo,  cortice  tuberofo  rugofio.  The  com¬ 
mon  Citron. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  with  which 
the  Englijh  gardens  have  been  fupplied  from  Genoa ,  where 
is  the  great  nurfery  for  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  for  this 
fort,  as  alfo  Orange  and  Lemon  trees. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Citrons  are  cultivated  in  much  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Orange  tree,  to  which  I  (hall  refer  the 
reader,  to  avoid  repetition  ;  but  (hall  only  remark,  that 
thefe  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  Orange,  and  (hould 
therefore  have  a  warmer  (ituation  in  winter,  otherwife  they 
are  very  fubjeft  to  call  their  fruit.  They  fhould  alfo  conti¬ 
nue  alittle  longer  in  the  houfe  in  the  fpring,  and  be  carried 
in  again  fooner  in  the  autumn.  And  as  their  leaves  are 
larger,  and  their  (hoots  (tronger,  than  thofe  of  the  Orange, 
they  require  a  little  more  water  in  the  fummer;  but  in  the 
winter  they  (hould  have  lictle  water  at  each  time,  which 
mud  be  the  oftener  repeated. 

The  common  Citron  is  much  the  bed  dock  to  bud  any  of 
the  Orange  or  Lemon  kinds  upon,  it  being  the  draited  and 
freed  growing  tree  ;  the  rind  is  fmoother,  and  the  wood  lefs 
knotty,  than  either  the  Orange  or  Lemon,  and  will  take 
either  fort  full  as  well  as  its  own  kind,  which  is  what  none 
of  the  other  forts  will  do :  and  thefe  docks,  if  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  will  be  very  drong  the  fecond  year  after  (owing, 
capable  to  receive  any  buds,  and  will  havedrength  to  force 
them  out  vigoroudy  ;  whereas  it  often  happens,  when  thefe 
buds  are  inoculated  into  weak  docks,  they  frequently  die, 
or  remain  till  the  fecond  year  before  they  put  out  ;  and 
thofe  that  flioot  the  next  fpring  after  budding,  are  often¬ 
times  fo  weak  as  hardly  to  be  fit  to  remain,  being  incapa¬ 
ble  to  make  a  draft  handfome  dem,  which  is  the  great 
beauty  of  thefe  trees. 

C1TRUL.  See  Pepo. 

CLARY.  See  Sclarea. 

CLAYTONIA.  Cron.  Flor.  Virg.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  253. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  oval  petals  which  are  indented^  at  the  top, 
and five  recurved  fiamina,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifb  capfiule  having  three  cells,  opening  with  three  elafiick 
valves,  and  filled  with  round  Jeeds. 

We  have  but  one  fort  of  this  genus  in  the  Englifib  gar¬ 
dens,  viz. 

Claytonia  fioliis  linear ibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Claytonia  with 
very  narrow  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  It  hath  4  fmall 
tuberous  root,  which  fends  out  low  dender  dalks  in  the 
fpring,  about  three  inches  high,  which  have  two  or  three 
fucculent  narrow  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  deep 
green  colour  ;  at  the  top  of  the  dalk  are  four  or  five  flow¬ 
ers  produced,  danding,  in  a  loofe  'bunch,  compofed  of  five 
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white  petals  which  fpread  open,  (potted  with  red  on 
their  infide ;  after  thefe  fall  away,  the  germen  becomes  a 
roundilh  capfule  divided  into  three  cel.s,  which  are  filled 
with  roundifh  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  from  offsets  fent  out 
from  the  roots  :  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  on  a  border  of 
light  earth,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up 
till  the  next  year ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  early  in 
the  autumn,  will  grow  the  following  fpring,  fo  that  a  whole 
year  is  gained.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in 
the  autumn,  if  fome  old  tanners  bark  is  fpread  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  it  will  fecure  the  roots  from  being 
injured  by  frod  ;  which,  if  it  (hould  prove  very  fevere,  might 
be  the  cafe  with  young  plants,  but  after  the  fird  winter  they 
will  not  require  protedion. 

The  bed  time  to  tran (plant  the  roots  is  about  Michaelmas, 
when  they  are  inadive  ;  but  as  they  are  fmall,  fo  if  great 
care  is  not  taken  in  opening  the  ground,  the  roots  may  be- 
buried  and  lod ;  for  they  are  of  a  dark  culour,  fo  are  not 
eafily  didinguiftied  from  the  ground. 

CLEMATIS.'  Lin.  Gen.  PL  626.  Virgin’s  Bower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  have  each  four  loofie  oblong  petals,  with  a  great 
number  of  fiamina  ;  the  fiummits  adhere  to  their  fide.  They  have 
many  comprefi'ed  germina,  which  afterward  become  fo  maty  round- 
ijh  comprefijed feeds ,  with  the  fiyle  fitting  on  their  top. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clematis  fioliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis,  inte- 
gerrimis,  caule  ereClo.Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Upright  white  Climber, 

2.  Clematis  fioliis  femplicibus ,  ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  225.  Upright  blue  Climber. 

3.  Clematis  fioliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  cor datis,  ficandentibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  22 Climber  with  broad  entire  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Viorna,  or  Traveller’s  Joy. 

4.  Clematis  fioliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cor  datis,  acutis,  denta- 
tis,  ficandentibus.  Broad-leaved  Canada  Climber,  having  three 
leaves. 

5.  Clematis  fioliis  infierioribus , pinnatis,  laciniatis,  Jilm- 
mis  firnplicibus,  integerrimis,  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225. 
Creeping  Climber. 

6.  Clematis  cirrhisficandens.  Hort.  Cliff.  Z26.  Clematis- 
with  climbing  tendrils. 

7.  Clematis  fioliis  compofitis  decompojitifque,  foliolis  ovatis,, 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  224.  Single  blue  Virgin’s  Bower. 

8.  Clematis  fioliis  ternatis ,  ternatifque,  foliolis  ovatis,  a- 
cute  fierratis ,  ficandentibus-  Clematis  with  trifoliate  leaves*, 
which  have  three  oval  lobes,  (harply  fawed,  and  climbing. 

9 .  Cl, e  M  a t  I  s  fioliis  compofitis  deccmpofitifque,  foliolis  quibuf- 
dam  trifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  62.  Creeping  purple  Climber,  with 
coriaceous  petals  to  the  flower. 

10.  Clematis  fioliis  compofitis,  foliolis  incifis ,  angulatis, 
lobatis,  cuneiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  Eadern  Climber 
with  aSmallage  leaf,  and  a  reflexed  greenifh  yellow  flower. 

11.  Clematis  fioliis  compofitis  &  decompofiiiis,  foliolis  ter¬ 
natis,  fierratis.  Gmel,  Climber  with  compound  and  decom¬ 
pounded  leaves,  wliofe  fmall  leaves  are  fawed  and  trifoliate. 

12.  Clematis  fioliis  firnplicibus,  ternatifque :  foliolis  inte- 
gris  trilobifve.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  543.  Climber  with  Angle  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  whole  fmall  leaves  are  either  encire,  or 
have  three  lobes. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in'  the  feuth  of  France,  in 
Italy,  Aufiria,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root  and  annual  dalks,  which  grow  upright,  about 
five  feet  high,  garnidied  with  winged  leaves  danding  oppo- 
fite  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  (lowers  are  produced  in  lr.-ge 
loofe panicles,  at- the  top  of  the  dalks;  tbefe are  compoled^ 
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of  four  white  petals,  which  fpread  open  ;  and  the  middle  is 
occupied  by  a  great  number  of  ftamina, 'furrounding  five  or 
fix  germen,  which  afterward  become  fo  many  comprefled 
deeds,  each  having  along  tail  or  beard  fitting  on  the  top. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Tartary. 
This  is  perennial,  fending  up  many  fiender  upright  ftalks, 
from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fingle  leaves  at 
each  joint,  which  Hand  oppofite,  on  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  fmooth,  ar.d  entire,  ending  in  a  point  :  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  very  long  naked  foot  ftalks  which  nod  down, 
each  fupporting  a  fingle  blue  flower,  compofed  of  four 
narrow  thick  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  many  hairy 
ftamina  furrounding  the  germina  in  the  center.  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  become  fo  many  comprefled 
feeds,  each  having  a  tail  or  beard. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges,  in  moil  parts 
of  England.  This  hath  a  rough  climbing  ftalk,  fending  out 
clafpers,  by  which  it  fallens  to  the  neighbouring  bufhes  and 
trees,  and  fometimes  rifes  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  often 
covering  all  the  trees  and  bullies  of  the  hedge.  This  puts 
out  many  bunches  of  white  flowers  in  June,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  flat  feeds  joined  in  a  head,  each  having  a  long 
twilled  tail  fitting  on  the  top,  covered  with  long  white  hairs ; 
in  autumn,  when  the  feeds  are  near  ripe,  they  appear  like 
beards,  from  whence  the  country  people  call  it  Old  Man’s 
Beard.  __  The  branches  of  this  being  very  tough  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  are  often  ufed  for  tying  up  faggots,  from  whence  in 
fome  counties,  it  is  called  Bindwith. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  all  over  North  America. 
This  is  in  its  firft  appearance  very  like  the  iaft  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  grow  by  threes  on  the  fame  loot- 
ftalk,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former  have  five  or  feven  lobes 
in  each  leaf:  the  flowers  appear  at  the  fame  time  wi.h  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  climbing  ilalk,  like  the  third  ;  the 
lower  leaves  of  this  are  winged,  and  deeply  cut  on  their 
edges,  but  the  upper  leaves  arc  fingle,  fpearfhaped,  and 
entire;  the  flowers  of  this  fort  are  white.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  thefouthof  France ,  and  in  Italy. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  hath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  will  rife  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches  from  every  joint, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  very  thick  bufhy  plant ;  the  leaves  aie 
fometimes  fingle,  at  other  times  double,  and  frequently  tri¬ 
foliate,  being  indented  on  their  edges.  Thefe  keep  their 
verdure  all  the  year;  oppofite  to  the  leaves  come  out  claf¬ 
pers,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  fhrubs, 
by  which  the  branches  are  fupported,  otherwife  they  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  large,  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
and  appear  always  about  the  end  o f  December,  or  beginning 
of  'January. 

The  feventh  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  nurfery  gardens  for 
fale,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Virgin’s  Bower.  There 
are  four  varieties  of  it  which  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious,  and  have  been  by  fome  treated  as  fo  many  di- 
llinfl  fpecies ;  but  as  their  only  differences  confift  either  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers,  or  the  multiplicity  of  their  pe¬ 
tals,  fo  they  are  now  only  efteemed  as  feminal  variations  ; 
but  as  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  nurfery  gardeners,  fo  I 
fhall  juft  mention  them. 

1 .  Single  blue  Virgin’s  Bower. 

2.  Single  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

3.  Single  red  Virgin’s  Bower. 

4.  Double  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

The  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  are  very  fiender  and  weak,  hav¬ 
ing  many  joints  from  whence  come  out  fide  branches,  which 
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are  again  divided  into  fmaller:  if  thefe  are  fupported,  they 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  compound  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite.  Thefe 
branch  out  into  many  divifions,  each  of  which  hatha  fiender 
foot-flalk,  with  three  fmall  leaves  which  are  oval  and  en¬ 
tire  ;  from  the  fame  joint,  generally  four  foot-ftalks  arife, 
two  on  each  fide  ;  the  two  lower  have  three  of  thefe  divi¬ 
fions,  fo  that  they  are  each  compofed  of  nine  fmall  leaves ; 
but  the  two  upper  have  only  two  oppofite  leaves  on  each, 
and  between  thefe  arife  three  fiender  foot-ftalks,  each  fup¬ 
porting  one  flower.  The  flowers  have  each  four  petals, 
which  are  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  are  broad  at  the  top  and 
rounded:  in  one  they  are  of  a  dark  worn-out  purple,  in 
another  blue,  and  the  third  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  colour. 
The  double  fort,  which  is  common  in  the  EngHJh  gardens, 
is  of  the  worn-out  purple  colour.  The  double  flowers  have 
no  ftamina  or  germen,  but  in  lieu  of  them,  there  is  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  petals,  which  are  narrow,  and  turn  inward  at 
the  top. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountains  in  Italy.  This  hath  a  fiender  climbing  ftalk, 
which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  fupporting  itfeif  by  fa- 
ftening  to  the  neighbouring  plants  or  fhrubs.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  compofed  of  nine  lobes  or  fmall  leaves,  three  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  each  foot- ftalki,  The  flowers  come  out  at  thejoints 
of  the  ftalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Traveller’s 
Joy,  which  are  white,  fo  make  no  great  appearance. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
This  hath  many  fiender  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  compound 
winged  leaves  at  each  joint  ;  thefe  are  generally  compofed 
of  nine  leaves,  handing  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  the  eighth 
fort,  but  the  fmall  leaves  of  this  are  nearly  of  a  heart-fhape. 
The  flowers  of  this  Hand  upon  Ihort  foot-llalks,  whichcome 
out  f  om  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  one  on  each  fide  the  ftalk. 
They  are  compofed  of  four  thick  petals,  which  are  purple 
on  their  outfide,  and  blue  within. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  weak 
climbing  ftalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  by  their  clafpers,  to 
any  plants  or  fhrubs  which  Hand  near  them,  and  thereby 
rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet ;  thefe  are  garnilh- 
ed  with  compound  winged  leaves,  confiding  of  nine  fmall 
leaves  (or  lobes)  which  are  angular,  and  lharp  pointed. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  yellowifti  green,  and  the  petals  are  reflexed  back¬ 
ward. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This  plant 
hath  weak  climbing  ftalks  which  require  fupport,  they  grow 
from  four  to  eight  feet  high  ;  the  joints  are  far  afunder,  at 
each  of  thefe  come  two  compound  winged  leaves,  w.hofe 
fmall  leaves  are  placed  by  threes  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges  and  terminate  in  lharp  points.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  Angle,  ftanding  up¬ 
on  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  and  are  compofed  of  four  nar¬ 
row  fpear-lhaped  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a 
crofs ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour.  After  thefe 
are  pall,  the  germen  become  fo  many  comprefled  feeds, 
each  having  a  bearded  tail. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  hath 
weak  ftalks  which  rife  near  four  feet  high,  and  by  their 
clafpers  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  plants,  where¬ 
by  they  are  fupported.  The  leaves  ccme  out  oppofite  at  the 
joints :  thefe  are  fometimes  fingle,  at  others  trifoliate,  and 
fome  of  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  lingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branchejupon  ihort 
foot-llalks,  with  one  or  two  pair  of  leaves  below  the  flower, 
which  are  oblong,  and  lharp  pointed.  The  flowers  have 
four  thick  petals,  like  thofe  of  the  ninth  fort  ;  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  their  inner  furface  is  curled,  with  many  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows. 

The 
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The  two  firft  Torts  have  perennial  roots,  which  multiply 
pretty  faft,  but  their  ftalks  die  down  every  autumn,  and 
nesv  ones  arife  in  the  fpring,  in  which  particular  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  other  fpecies,  therefore  require  different  ma¬ 
nagement. 

They  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  their 
roots;  but  the  former  being  a  tedious  method,  the  latter  is 
generally  praCtifed.  The  belt  feafon  for  parting  thefe  roots  is 
in  October,  juft  before  their  branches  decay. 

They  will  grow  almoft  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  the  roots 
may  be  cut  through  their  crowns  with  a  fharp  knife,  ob- 
ferving  to  preferve  to  every  offset  fome  good  buds  or  eyes  ; 
and  then  it  matters  not  how  fmall  you  divide  them,  for 
their  roots  increafe  very  faft  ;  but  if  you  part  them  very 
fmall,  you  fhouldlet  them  remain  three  or  four  years  before 
they  are  again  removed,  that  their  flowers  may  be  ftrong, 
and  the  roots  multiplied  in  eyes. 

The  plants  are  extreme  hardy,  enduring  the  cold  of  our 
fevereft  winters  in  the  open  air,  and  are  very  proper  orna¬ 
ments  for  large  gardens,  either  to  be  planted  in  large  bor¬ 
ders,  or  intermixed  w'ith  other  hardy  flower  roots  in  quar¬ 
ters  of  flowering  fhrubs.  They  begin  to  flower  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  often  continue  to  produce  frefh 
flowers  until  September. 

The  third  fort  is  found  wild  in  moft  parts  of  England,  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  fides  of  banks,  under  hedges,  and  extends  its 
trailing  branches  over  the  trees  and  fhrubs  that  are  near  it. 
This  plant  in  the  autumn  is  generally  covered  with  feeds, 
which  are  collected  into  little  heads,  each  of  which  hav¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  rough  plume  faflened  to  it,  hath  occa- 
fioned  the  country  people  to  give  it  the  name  of  Old  Man’s 
Beard.  It  is  titled  by  Label  and  Gerard,  Viorna  ;  and  by 
Dodonaus,  Vitis  alba :  in  Englijb  it  is  commonly  called 
Travellers  Joy. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  have  no  more  beauty  than  the 
third,  fo  are  feldom  preferved  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake 
of  variety.  They  are  both  as  hardy  as  the  common  fort, 
and  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  laying  down 
their  branches. 

The  fixth  fort  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  valuable. 

This  fort  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  and  alfo  from  cuttings.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  the  fhootsof  the  fame  year  only  fliould 
be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  for  the  older  branches  do  not 
put  out  roots  in  lefs  than  two  years,  whereas  the  tender 
fhoots  will  make  good  roots  in  one  :  thefe  muft  be  peg¬ 
ged  down  into  the  ground  in  October,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  ufually  praCtifed  for  other  layers,  to  prevent  their 
rifing.  If  the  fhoots  have  two  inches  of  earth  over  them,  it 
will  be  better  than  a  greater  depth.  Thefe  layers  will  have 
ftrong  roots  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  plant,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain. 

All  the  varieties  of  Virgin’s  Bower,  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  their  branches ;  for  although  the 
Jingle  flowers  do  fometimes  produce  feeds  in  England,  yet 
as  thefe  feeds,  when  fown,  remain  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate,  fo  the  other  being  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  increafing  thefe  plants,  is  generally 
praCtifed  :  but  in  order  to  fucceed,  thefe  layers  fhould  be 
put  down  at  a  different  feafon  from  the  former  fort ;  for 
when  they  are  layed  in  the  autumn,  their  fhoots  are  become 
tough,  fo  do  rarely  put  out  roots  under  two  years  ;  and  after 
lying  fb  long  in  the  ground,  not  one  in  three  of  them  will 
have  made  good  roots,  fo  that  many  have  fuppofed  thefe 
plants  were  difficult  to  propagate;  but  fince  they  have  altered 
the  feafon  of  doing  it,  they  have  found  thefe  layers  have 
fucceeded  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  plants. 
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The  beft  time  for  laying  down  of  the  branches  is  in  July, 
foon  after  they  have  made  their  firfc  fhoots,  for  it  is  the 
young  branches  of  the  fame  year,  which  do  freely  take 
root ;  but  as  thefe  are  very  tender,  and  apt  to  break,  fo 
there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  in  the  operation  :  there¬ 
fore  thofe  branches  from  which  thefe  fhoots  are  produced, 
fhould  be  firft  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  faflened  to 
prevent  their  rifing  ;  then  the  young  fhoots  fliould  be  laid 
into  the  earth,  with  their  tops  railed  upright,  three  or  four 
inches  above  ground,  and  after  the  layers  are  placed  down, 
if  the  furface  of  the  ground  be  covered  with  Mofs,  rotten 
tanners  bark,  or  other  mulch,  it  will  prevent  the  ground 
from  drying,  fo  that  the  layers  will  not  require  watering 
above  three  cr  four  times,  which  fhould  not  be  at  lefs  than 
five  or  fix  days  interval ;  for  when  thefe  layers  have  too 
much  wet,  the  tender  fhoots  frequently  rot,  or  when  the 
young  fibres  are  newly  put  out,  they  are  fo  tender,  as  to 
perifh  by  having  much  wet :  therefore  where  the  method 
here  directed  is  praCtifed,  the  layers  will  more  certainly  take 
root,  than  by  any  other  yet  praCtifed. 

As  thefe  plants  have  all  of  them  climbing  branches,  fo 
they  fhould  be  always  planted  where  they  may  be  fup- 
ported,  otherwife  the  branches  will  fail  to  the  ground  and 
appear  unfightly  ;  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  properly  difpofed, 
inftead  of  being  ornaments  to  a  garden,  they  will  become 
the  reverfe.  Where  there  are  arbours  or  feats  with  trellis 
work  round  them,  thefe  plants  are  very  proper  to  train  up 
againft  it ;  or  where  any  walls  or  other  fences  require  to  be 
covered  from  the  fight,  thefe  plants  are  very  proper  for  the 
purpofe  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  proper  for  open  borders, 
nor  do  they  anfwer  the  expectation  when  they  are  intermixed 
with  fhrubs  ;  for  unlefs  their  branches  have  room  to  extend, 
they  will  not  be  productive  of  many  flowers. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  the  moft  beau’ifulT  fo  that 
fhould  be  preferred  to  thofe  with  Angle  flowers,  of  which  a 
few  only  fhould  be  planted  for  variety.  They  are  all  equally 
hardy,  fo  are  feldom  injured  by  froit,  excepting  in  very  fe- 
vere  winters,  when  fometimes  the  very  tender  fnoots  are 
killed  ;  but  if  thefe  are  cut  off  in  the  fpring,  the  ftems  will 
put  out  new  fhoots. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  a  very  hardy  plant,  with  climbing 
branches,  fo  may  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other.  It  is  alfo  propagated  by  layers,  which  will  fucceed, 
if  performed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  directed  for  the  former. 

CLEOME.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  740. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  hath  four  petals  which  are  inclined  upward,  the 
lower  being  lefs  than  the  other  ;  in  the  bottom  there  are  three 
me  Ileus  glands,  which  are  feparated  by  the  empalement.  It  bath 
fix  or  more  incurved  famina  fxed  to  their  fde :  and  a  fngle  fyle 
fupporting  an  oblong  ger  men,  which  afterward  becomes  along  cy¬ 
lindrical  pod,  having  one  cell  opening  with  two  valves ,  and  filed 
with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cleome  foribus  gynandris,  foliis  digitatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
341.  Smooth  five-leaved  fmaller  Indian  Baftard  Muftard, 
with  a  flefh-coloured  flower. 

2.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  folhs  ternatis  ;  foliohs  lance- 
alatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  672.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  fta- 
mina,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  fpear- fhaped  lobes. 

3.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  foliis  ternatis,  foliclis  lineari- 
lanceolatis,  fliquis  bivalvibus.  Cleome  with  fiow'ers  having 
fix  fiamina,  trifoliate  leaves,  narrow  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  and 
pods  having  two  valves. 

4.  Cleome  foribus  dodecandris,  foliis  quinatis  ternatifque. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  z\  1 .  Cleome  with  flowers  having  twelve  ftamina., 
and  trifoliate  and  quinquefoliate  leaves. 

Y  5.  Cleomi 
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5.  Cle  owe  foribinhexandris ,  foliis  ternatls ,  foliolo  inter¬ 
media  majori.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina,  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  whole  middle  lobe  is  the  largeft. 

6.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  foliis  feptenis ,  caulefpinojo, 
filiquis  pendulis.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina, 
leaves  withfeven  lobes,  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  hanging  pods. 

j.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  joliis  quin  at  is  ternatifque,  caule 
Jpinofo.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina,  leaves  com- 
pofed  of  five  ar.d  three  lobes,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

8.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  foliis  fmplicibus,  ovato  lanceo- 
latis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  243.  Cleome  with  fix  ftamina  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  Angle  leaves,  which  are  ovally  fpear-fhaped. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ajia ,  Africa ,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  rifes  wirh  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  finooth  leaves,  compofed  of  fivefmall  leaves 
or  lobes,  joining  at  their  bafe  to  one  center,  and  fpread 
eut  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  The  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  gra¬ 
dually  fhortened  to  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  where  they  almoft 
join  it  :  the  flowers  terminate  the  flalks  in  loofe  fpikes. 
Thefe  have  four  petals  of  a  flefh  colour,  which  ftand  erett, 
ipreading  from  each  other,  and  below  thefe  are  placed  the 
ftamina  and  ftyle  which  coalelce  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  petals.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
the  germen  which  fits  upon  the  ftyle,  becomes  a  taper  pod, 
about  two  inches  long,  filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhtd  with 
leaves  compofed  of  three  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  Handing  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks,  and  have  four  red  petals,  which  ftand  in  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort:  thefe  are  fucceeded 
fey  (lender  pods  two  inches  long,  which  fwell  in  every  divi- 
fion,  where  each  feed  is  lodged,  fo  as  to  appear  like  joints, 
as  thofe  do  of  the  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil ;  when  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  whole  plant  decays.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and 
require  only  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  for 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Span:.  This 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  fending 
out  a  few  (hort  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  narrow  lobes,  (landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thick  taper  pods, 
filled  with  round  feeds.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon. 
This  rifes  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  fome  of  which  have  five, 
and  ethers  three  roundifh  lobes,  {landing  upon  fhort  hairy 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  pods  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  ending 
in  a  point,  which  are  full  of  round  feeds.  The  whole  plant 
iweats  out  a  vifeous  clammy  juice. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  which  rifes  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  one  large  fpear-fhaped  lobe  in  the  middle,  and  two  very 
(mail  ones  on  the  fide;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  long  foot-ftalks :  they  have  four  large  flefh- coloured 
petals,  and  fix  long  ftamina,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the 
petals;  when  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  which  fits  upon 
the  ftyle  becomes  a  taper  pod  four  inches  long,  filled  with 
rouqd  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt-  and  America. 
This-  rifes  with  a  ftrong  thick  herbaceous  (talk  two  feet  and 
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an  half  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  gar* 
nilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  feven  long  fpear-fhaped 
lobes,  joining  in  a  center  at  their  bafe,  where  they  fit  up¬ 
on  a  long  (lender  foot-ftalk  ;  juft  below  the  foot-ftalk,  comes 
out  one  or  two  (hort  thick  yellow  fpines  which  are  very 
(harp.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  forming  a  long  loofe  fpike  at  their  extremities; 
this  fpike  hath  frngle  broad  leaves,  which  half  furround  the 
ftalks  at  their  bafe,  from  the  bofom  of  which,  come  out  the 
fcot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  two  inches  long,  each 
fuftaining  a  large  flefh-coloured  flower,  whofe  ftyle  and  fta- 
mina  are  extended  two  inches  beyond  the  petals.  After  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  which  fits  upon  the  ftyle,  be¬ 
comes  a  thick  taper  pod  five  inches  long,  which  hangs 
downward,  and  is  filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Havannah.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  near  two  feet  high, 
branching  out  on  every  fide  :  the  lower  leaves  are  compofed 
of  five  oblong  lobes  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  and  branches  have  but  three  lobes,  and  have 
fnort  foot-ftalks:  the  main  ftalk  and  alfo  the  branches,  are 
terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  each  fitting 
upon  a  (lender  foot-ftalk,  at  the  bafe  of  which  is  placed  a 
Angle  oval  leaf.  The  ftalks  are  armed  with  (lender  ftiff  fpines, 
which  are  fituatedjuft  under  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves; 
when  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  becomes  a  taper  pod 
two  inches  long,  filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant  which  riles  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  a  foot  high., 
garnilhed  with  Jong  narrow  Angle-leaves,  (landing  alternate¬ 
ly  on  the  ftalks ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flower,  each  fuftaining  a  (ingle  yellow 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  very  (lender  taper  pod.  All 
thefe  plants  except  the  fecond  and  third  forts,  are  natives 
of  very  warm  countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat ;  therefore  their  feeds  muft  be  Town  upon 
a  good  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  fre(h  hot  bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  they  (hould  have  plenty 
of  air  in  warm  weather. v  The  plant3  when  they  are  too  tall 
to  remain  longer  in  the  hot-bed,  (hould  be  removed  into  an 
airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  cold  and 
wet,  but  in  warm  weather  may  enjoy  the  free  air.  With 
this  management  the  plants  will  flower  foon  after,  and  per- 
fcdl  their  feeds  in  autumn.  The  fecond  and  third  forts 
mny  be  Town  in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  require  any 
artificial  warmth. 

CLETHRA.  Gron.  FI.  Virg.  43. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fovser  hath  five  oblong  petals  ;  it  hath  ten  fiamina  vchich 
are  as  long  as  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  ft  uated  a  roundijh  ger¬ 
men,  vchich  afterveard  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  inclcfed  by  the 
empalement ,  having  three  cells,  vchich  are  full  cf  angular  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent,  vizi 

Clethra.  Gron.  FI.  Virg.  43.  There  is  no  Englijh  title 
to  this  plant. 

1  his  (hrub  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ,  where  it 
grows  in  rnoift  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivulets,  rifing 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  in  (hape 
like  thofe  of  the  Alder  tree,  but  are  longer  ;  thefe  are  placed 
alternately  upon  the  branches :  the  (lowers  are  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  clofe  fpikes  :  they  are 
compofed  of  five  leaves,  are  white,  and  have  ten  ftamina  in 
each,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with*  the  petals. 

This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  of  England,  and 
is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  fhrubs  at  the  feafon  of  its  flow¬ 
ering  ;  which  is  very  little  later  than  in  its  native  country, 

being. 
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being  commonly  in  flower  here  by  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
and  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot,  there  will  be  part  of  the 
fpikes  in  beauty  till  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  as  moll 
of  the  branches  are  terminated  with  thefe  fpikes  of  flowers, 
fo  when  the  flirubs  are  firong,  they  make  a  fine  appearance 
at  that  feafon. 

This  flirub  will  thrive  bed:  in  moift  land,  and  requires  a 
iheltered  lituation,  where  it  may  be  defended  from  flrong 
winds,  which  frequently  break  off  the  branches,  where  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  its  violence.  It  is  propagated  by 
layers,  but  they  are  generally  two  years  before  they  get 
root.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are 
fent  out  from  their  roots  ;  if  thefe  are  carefully  taken  off 
with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  into  a  nurfery  bed, 
they  will  be  flrong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranfplant  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

CLIFFORTIA.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant,  1004. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants :  the  male 
fowennhave  a  fpreading  empalement ,  compofed  of  three  fmall  oval 
concave  Haases,  but  no  petals ,  with  a  great  number  of  hairy  fia- 
mina.  I  he  female  flowers  have  a  permanent  empalement  compofed 
of  three  leaves,  fitting  upon  the  germen  ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  but 
the  oblong  germen  which  is  fituated  below  the  empalement,  fup- 
ports  two  long  fender  feathered  fylcs  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  taper  capfule,  with  two  cells  crowned  by  the  em¬ 
palement. ,  including  one  narrow  taper  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cliffortia  foliis fubcordatis,  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1308.  Cliffortia  with  heart-lhaped,  indented  leaves. 

2.  Cliffortia  foliis  ternatis,  intermedia  tridentato.  Prod. 
Leyd.  253.  Three-leaved  Ciift'ortia,  whole  middle  leaf  is  cut 
in  three  parts. 

3.  Cliffortia  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
463.  Cliffortia  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  which  are  entire. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  diffufed  branches,  which  fpread  on  every  fide, 
requiring  forne  fupport :  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
which  are  heart-lhaped  at  their  bafe,  but  are  broad  at  their 
ends,  where  they  are  lharply  indented.  They  are  very  ft  iff, 
of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe,  and  are  placed  alternate  cn  the  branches ;  and 
from  the  bofom  of  thefe  arife  a  fingle  flower,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branch,  having  no  foot-ftalk.  Before  the  empale¬ 
ment  is  fpread  open,  it  forms  a  bud,  in  lhape  and  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  Caper  ;  this  empalement  is  compofed  of  three 
green  leaves,  which  afterwards  fpread  open,  and  then  the 
numerous  ftamina  appear  Handing  ered. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which  will  foon  take 
root,  provided  they  are  fereened  from  the  fun,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered  ;  when  they  have  taken  root,  they  may  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  the  lhade 
until  they  have  taken  frelh  root,  after  which  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  exotick  plants,  in 
a  Iheltered  fituation  till  October,  when  they  Ihould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  hard  froft,  but 
enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild.  This 
plant  has  endured  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  planted 
near  a  fouth-weft  wall  without  covering  ;  but  in  fevere  win¬ 
ters  they  are  always  deftroyed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  a-6  the 
firft,  this  hath  very  {lender  ligneous  ftalks,  which  muft  be 
fupported,  otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  Handing 
clofe  to  them  ;  the  middle  lobes  of  thefe  are  much  larger 
than  the  two  fide,  and  are  indented-  in  three  parts.  The 
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flowers  of  this  come  out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
firft,  but  are  fmaller.  This  fort  requires  the  fame  manage¬ 
ment  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  but  muft  not  be  over 
watered  in  winter.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  continue  green  all 
the  year. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  about  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  whitifti  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves,  placed  in 
clufters  without  order;  thefe  are  ftiff,  of  the  confidence  and 
colour  of  the  Butchers  Broom,  but  are  narrower,  and  run 
out  to  a  longer  point.  Between  thefe  clufters  of  leaves  the 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches ;  thefe  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  yellowiih  ftamina,  included  in  a  three-leaved  em- 
palement. 

This  plant  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  fo 
Ihould  be  placed  in  a  good  warm  green-houfe  in  winter,  and 
during  that  feafon,  they  muft  have  but  little  water.  In  the 
fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation,  but  they  Ihould  not  remain  too  late  abroad  in  the 
autumn  ;  for  if  there  {hould  be  much  rain  at  that  feafon,  it 
would  endanger  thefe  plants,  if  they  are  expofed  to  it. 

CLINOPODIUM.  Lin.Cen.Pl.6 44.  Field  Bafll. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flovoer  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  a  fhort  tube  enlarging  to  the 
mouth  ;  the  upper  lip  is  ereCi ,  and  indented  at  the  top  ;  the  under 
Up  is  trifd,  the  middle  fegment  being  broad  and  indented.  It  hath 
four  famina  under  the  upper  lip,  two.  cf  which  are  Jhorter  than 
the  other.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  quadripartite  germen,  which 
afterward  become  four  oval  feeds fkut  up  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clinopodium  capitulis  fubrotundis,  hifpidis,  braCleis  fe- 
taceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  587.  Field  Bal'd  with  roundilh  prickly 
heads,  and  briftly  bradea. 

2.  Clinopodium  foliis  fubtus  icmentofis,  verticillis  cxpla- 
na/is,  braCleis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  588.  Field  Bafil  with 
leaves  which  are  woolly  on  the  under  fide,  broad  plain 
whorls,  and  fpear-lhaped  bradea. 

3.  Clinopodium  foliis  rugofes,  capitulis  axillaribus,  pedun- 
cula/is,  explanatis,  radiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  388.  Field  Bafil 
with  rough  leaves,  plain  heads  growing  on  the  fides  of  tne 
ftalks,  which  have  foot-ftalks,  and  are  radiated. 

4.  Clinopodium  humile  ramafum,  foliis  rugofiorilus,  capi¬ 
tulis  explanatis,  Low  branching  Field  Baiil  with  rougher 

.leaves,  and  plain  heads. 

3.  Clinopodium  caule  credo,  non  ramofo,  foliis  fubtus  vil- 
lofs,  verticillis  paucioribus,  braCleis  calyce  longioribus.  Field 
Bafil  with  an  upright,  unbranching  ftalk,  leaves  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  fewer  whorls,  and  bradea  longer  than  the 
empalement. 

6.  Clinopodium  foliis  ova/ is  rugofis,  verticillis  difianti- 
bus,  i.e.  Field  Bafil  with  oval  rough  leaves,  and  the  whorls 
of  flowers  Handing  at  a  great  diftance. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges,  and 
in  thickets,  in  moft  parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
fibrous  roor,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftiff  fquare  ftalks,  afoot 
and  an  half  high,  which  fend  oat  a  few  lateral  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  oval  hairy  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs  ;  at  the  top  cf  the  ftalks  the  flowers  come  out  in  round 
whorls,  or  heads  ;  one  of  thefe  terminate  the  ftalk,  and 
there  is  generally  another  which  furrounds  the  ftalk  at  the 
joint  immediately  below  it.  The  flowers  are  fometimes  pur¬ 
ple,  at  others  white.  The  whorls  (or  heads)  grow  very 
clofe,  and  each  foot-ftalk  fuftains  feveral  flowers.  At  the 
bafe  of  the  empalement  Hand  two  briftly  fpines,  which 
Linnnus  terms  the  bradea  ;  thefe  Hand  almoft  horizontal 
under  the  empalement.  The  flower  is  of  the  labiated,  or 
lip  kind.  The  upper  lip  is  broad  ard  trifid,  but  the  un¬ 
der  is  cut  into  two  narrow  fegments ;  each  flower  is  fuc- 
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cceded  by  four  naked  feeds,  fitting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
empalement. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  and  Caro- 
Vina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  many 
fquare  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  put  out  a  few 
ihorc  fide  branches  toward  the  upper  part,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Water  Mint, 
ftanding  by  pairs  clofe  to  thefta'.k;  they  are  hoary,  and 
fofc  to  the. touch,  and  have  a  ftrong  odour,  between  that 
of  Marjoram  and  Bafil.  The  flowers  grow  in  flat  fmooth 
whorls  round  the  ftalks  ;  each  ftalk  hath  generally  three  of 
thefe  whorls,  the  upper  which  terminates  the  ftalk  being 
fmaller,  the  two  other  increaling,  fo  that  the  lower  is  the 
greatetr.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  ftamina  of  this 
frauds  out  beyond  the  petal,  and  the  braftea  at  the  bafe 
of  the  empalement  are  large,  fpear-lhaped,  and  indented 
on  their  Aides. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  fending  up  feveral  fquare  ftalks,  which  are 
clofely  covered  with  brownilh  hairs  ;  thefe  rife  between  two 
and  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which 
are  very  unequal  in  their  ftze,  thofe  at  the  bottom,  and  alfo 
toward  the  top  being  above  three  inches  Jong,  and  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad,  whereas  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
ftalk  are  not  half  fo  large  ;  they  are  rough  on  their  upper 
fide,  hairy  below,  fawed  on  their  edges,*’ and  ftand  oppo- 
fite  by  pairs :  all  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  heads,  there  are 
three  large  leaves  ftanding  round  the  ftalks ;  between  thefe 
arife  two  flender  hairy  foot-ftalks,  about  three  inches  long, 
one  on  each  fide  the  ftalk;  thefe  fuftain  fmall  heads  offlow- 
ers,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Scabious ;  they  are  white,  lhap¬ 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  other  but  fmaller;  the  bra&ea  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  empalement,  fpread  out  like  rays. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  alfo  in  Carolina.  This  hath  fome 
appearance  of  our  common  fort,  but  the  ftalks  do  not  grow 
more  than  half  fo  high,  and  divide  into  many  long  fide 
branches ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller  and  rougher,  and  the 
whorls  of  flowers  are  produced  half  the  length  of  the 
branches,  whereas  the  common  fort  hath  rarely  more  than 
two ;  the  bradlea  at  the  bafe  of  the  empalement  are  alfo 
much  longer. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  Carolina.  This  hath  a  perennial 
root,  fending  op  ftrait  hairy  ftalks,  which  are  almolt  round; 
the  joints  of  thefe  are  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  at  each 
of  thefe  come  out  two  oblong  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
fide,  ftanding  upon  Jhort  foot  ftalks  ;  at  the  bottom  of  thefe 
come  out  on  each  fide,  a  fknder  branch,  half  an  inch  long, 
having  two  or  four  fmall  leaves,  lhaped  like  the  other. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  whorls,  ftanding  thin¬ 
ly;  thefe  are  white,  and  the  bradea  are  longer  than  the 
empalement. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  hath  a  perennial 
root,  but  annual  ftalks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  an  half 
fiigh,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  having  many  tranfverfe 
deep  furrows,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  placed  op- 
pofite,  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder.  There  are  com¬ 
monly  two  or  four  fide  branches  from  the  main  ferns,  pro¬ 
duced  toward  the  bottom ;  and  the  whorls  of  flowers  are 
produced  at  every  joint,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
Itaiks ;  thefe  are  pretty  large  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Field  Bafil,  and 
are  of  a  deeper  colour,  ftretching  a  little  more  out  of  the 
empalement.  The  leaves  of  this  have  at  firft  fight  much 
the  fame  appearance,  but  when  they  are  obferved  wish 
attention,  the  difference  is  foon  perceived  between  the  two 
forts  ;  but  the  greateft  difference  is  in  the  leaves  and  whorls 
cf  flowers  being  placed  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  the  ftalks 
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growing  fparfedly  in  this  fpecies;  nor  do  the  plants  continue 
lb  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

This  plant  approaches  near  to  the  Clinopodium  Orientale 
Origan i  folio,  fore  mini  mo.  Tour.  Coral.  12.  But  by  compar¬ 
ing  this  with  a  fpecimen  of  that  fort  from  the  Paris  garden, 
I  find  the  leaves  of  that  are  fmoother,  and  placed  much 
nearer  together  on  the  ftalks  than  thofe  of  this  fort,  and  the 
flowers  are  fmaller. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  by 
parting  of  their  roots ;  the  latter  is  generally  pradlifed  in 
England.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their  roots 
is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take  root  before  winter  ;  it 
thefe  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  they  are  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  the  third  fort,  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  every  other  year  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  and  parted. 

The  third  fort  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter 
fheltered  under  a  frame,  where  the  plants  may  enjoy  the 
free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fereened  from  froft,  otherwife 
it  will  not  live  in  this  country. 

CLITORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  796. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  having  a  large  fpread'rng 
flandard,  which  is  ere £1  ;  the  two  wings  are  oblong,  and Jhorter 
than  the  flandard.  The  keel  is  Jhorter  than  the  wings,  and  is 
hooked.  It  hath  ten  ftamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  one 
flatids  feparate.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an  oblong  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  long  narrow  comprefled  pod,  with  one  cell, 
opetting  with  two  valves ,  incloftng feveral  kidney-Jhaped feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clitoria  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  360.  Clitoris 
with  winged  leaves. 

2.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis ,  calycibus  campavulatis  folita- 
riis.  Hort.Upfal.  215.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a 
Angle  flower  with  a  bell-ftiaped  empalement. 

3.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  campanulatis  geminis. 
Flar.  Virg.  83.  Three-leaved  Clitoria  with  two  flowers  join¬ 
ed,  whole  empalements  are  bell-ftiaped. 

4.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  753.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  cylindrical 
empalements  to  the  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  another  with  large  blue 
flowers,  which  make  a  fine  appearance. 

This  rifes  with  a  twining  herbaceous  ftalk,  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Kidney- 
bean,  and  requires  the  like  fupport,  for  in  the  places  where 
it  grows  naturally,  it  twills  itfelf  about  the  neighbouring 
plants ;  the  ftalks  are  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pered  of  two  or  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  are  placed  alternate 
on  the  ftalks;  from  the  appendages  of  the  leaves,  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  ;  each  of  thefe  is  encompafled 
by  two  very  fine  leaves  about  the  middle,  where  they  are 
bent,  fuftaining  a  very  large  gaping  beautiful  flower,  whofe 
bottom  part  feems  as  if  growing  to  the  top. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe ;  this  hath  a 
twining  ftalk  like  the  former,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  is  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  one  trifoliate  leaf, 
ftanding  upon  a  long  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  ftanding  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  encompafled  about  the  middle 
with  two  fmall  oval  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  the 
flandard  being  much  broader  than  that  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
the  two  wings  are  larger ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour;  fo  make  a  fine  appearance. 


There 
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There  is  one  with  a  double  flower  of  this,  which  I  railed 
in  the  Chelfea  garden  Tome  years  part,  from  feeds  fent  me 
from  Lidia,  but  the  plants  did  not  produce  feeds  here,  and 
being  annual,  the  fort  was  loft.  The  flowers  of  this  were 
very  beautiful. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Bahama 
iflands  ;  this  fends  out  from  the  root  two  or  three  (lender 
twining  Italics,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 
and  are  garniihed  at  each  joint  with  one  trifoliate  leaf,  whofe 
lobes  are  oblong,  and  pointed.  At  the  oppofite  flde  of  the 
ilaik,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  arifes,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  inch  long,  naked,  and  fuftains  a  Angle  flower, 
which  is  of  a  purple  colour  within,  but  of  a  greenifh  white 
on  the  outflde,  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former. 
Thefe  flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  long,  (lender,  compref- 
fed  pods,  ending  in  a  point,  which  contain  one  row  of  round- 
ifh  kidney-draped  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Carolina, 
where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  twining 
weak  (talk  about  five  feet  high,  and  is  garniihed  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves  like  the  former,  whofe  lobes  are  narrower,  and 
of  a  grayiih  colour  on  their  under  fide ;  the  flowers  come 
out  by  pairs  on  the  foot  ftaiks,  and  their  empalemeats  are 
cylindrical :  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour 
within,  but  of  a  dirty  white  on  the  outfide. 

All  thefe  forts  are  annual  with  us  in  England,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  feeds  ripen,  the  fpecies  are  loft]  and  as  the  two  forts 
with  double  flowers,  have  not  formed  any  pods  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  therefore  the  feeds 
of  thefe  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches 
high,  they  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root.  Af¬ 
ter  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  they  muft  have  air  every 
day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  their  waterings  (hould  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  they  (hould  not  have  too 
much  at  each  time.  As  thefe  plants  have  climbing  ftaiks, 
fo  they  will  (bon  grow  too  tall  to  remain  under  common 
frames,  therefore  they  muft  then  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  and  afterward  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

CLUSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  577.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen,  20.  tab. 
20.  The  Balfam  tree. 

The  Characters  arc. 

The  flower  hath  five  large  rcundi/h  concave  fif  reading  petals. 
In  the  bottom  is  Jituated  a  globular  neQarium,  including  the  gcr- 
men,  which  is  pervious  at  the  top .  It  hath  a  great  number  ofi 
Jingle  J lamina  ;  the  oblong  oval  germen  is  terminated  by  a  plain 
filar- like  fiignia  with  fix  obtufie  indentures,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  capfiule  with  Jix  furrows  and  fix  cells,  opening 
with  fix  valves,  which  fipread  in  form  ofi  a  Jlar,  including  many 
angular  feeds  fixed  to  a  column,  fur  rounded  with  pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clusia  foil  is  crafts  fubrotundis  nitidis,  caule  arbor  eo. 
Clufia  with  thick  fhining  roundifh  leaves,  and  a  tree-like 
ilaik  ;  commonly  called  Balfam  tree  in  America. 

2.  Clusia  folds  venofiis.  Lin.Sp.Pl.  510.  Clufia  with 
veined  leaves. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers  and  fruit ;  one 
hath  a  white  flower  and  fcarlet  fruit,  another  hath  a  Rofe 
flower  and  a  greenifh  fruit,  and  the  third  hath  a  yellow  fruit: 
but  thefe  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  variations. 

The  firft  fort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Bridjh  iflands  of 
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America,  where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
and  (hoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  thick  round  fucculent  leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a  thick  fucculent  cover.  Afterthe  flowers  are  pad, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit.  From  every  part  of  thefe 
trees  there  exudes  a  fort  of  turpentine,  which  is  called  in  the 
Wejl -Indies  hog- gum  ;  becaufe  they  fay,  that,  when  any  of 
the  wdld  hogs  are  wounded  they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and 
rub  their  wounded  parts  againft  the  llems  of  thefe  trees,  till 
they  have  anointed  themfeives  with  this  turpentine,  which 
heals  their  wounds. 

As  thefe  plants  are  tender,  fo  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter 
in  England-,  they  muft  alfo  be  watered  very  fparingly,  efpe-. 
dally  in  winter;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  iflands,  where  it  feldom  rains,  therefore  they  cannot? 
bear  much  moifture. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  muft  be  laid 
to  dry  when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  plants  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  part  may  be  healed  over, 
otherwife  they  will  rot  :  when  the  cuttings  are  planted,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  water.  The  beft  time 
for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  autumn.  In 
winter  thefe  plants  may  be  placed  upon  (lands  in  the  dry 
(love;  but  if  in  fummer  they  are  plunged  into  the  tan  bed, 
they  will  make  great  progrefs,  and  their  leaves  will  be  large, 
in  which  confifts  the  great  beauty  of  thefe  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  at 
Campeachy.  This  hath  very  large  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
ending  in  points,  which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches, 
and  have  feven  ribs,  which  go  off  from  the  midrib  alternate  ; 
and  alfo  a  great  number  of  fmall  veins  running  horizontally 
between  thefe  ribs.  The  borders  of  the  leaves  are  fawed, 
and  their  under  fides  are  of  a  fiiining  brown  colour.  The 
branches  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  (hoots ;  thefe 
are  (mailer  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  Rofe 
colour.  This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds.  The  plants  are  tender,  fo  muft  be 
placed  in  the  tan  bed  of  the  bark  ftove,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive  in  this  country  ;  and  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  countries. 

CLUTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1009. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and female  in  different  plants.  The  male  flowers  have 
five  heart  Jhaped  petals  which  are Jhorter  than  the  empalement,  and 
fipread  open.  They  hav»  five  exterior  neClariums,  which  are  Jitua- 
ted  in  a  circle  at  the  bottom  ofi  the  petals  ;  and  five  interior,  which 
are  Jituated  within  the  other.  They  have  five  Jtamina  Jituated  in 
the  middle  ofi  the  Jtyle.  The  female  flowers  have  petals  like  thofe 
of  the  male  ;  thefe  have  Jive  double  exterior  neClariums,  but  no  in¬ 
terior  ;  they  have  a  romdijb  germen,  which  aftervsard  becomes 
a  globular  capjule  with  Jix  furrows  and  three  cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Jingle  Jeed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clutia  folds  fiefifdibus  lanceolatis.  Hurt.  Chfifi.  5  00.  Cla* 
tia  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks. 

2.  Clutia  folds  ovatis  integerrimis, Jloribus  lateralibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  with  oval  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 

3.  Clutia  folds  cordate  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  Clutia 
with  heart-formed  fpear-(haped  leaves. 

4.  Clutia  folds  lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis  peticlaiis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1042.  Clutia  with  entire  fpear-ihaped  pointed  leaves, 
having  foot-ftalks. 

The 
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The  two  firil:  forts  are  natives  of  Africa.  The  firfl;  fort 
with  female  flowers  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  fome  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  in  England,  but  that  with  male  flowers  has 
been  but  few  years  here. 

The  fecond  fort  has  alfo  been  fome  years  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  and  was  ranged  in  the  genus  of  Alaternoides,  but 
we  have  not  the  male  of  this  fore  in  England  at  prefent. 

The  firftfort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  italic  to  the  height  of 
fix  or  eight  feet,  putting  out  many  tide  branches,  garniflied 
with  finall  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches  :  they  are  of  a  grayilh  colour  and  entire. 
The  flowers  come  out  fiom  the  joints,  at  the  fitting  on  of  the 
leaves,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  :  the fe are  fmall 
and  of  a  greenifli  white  :  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gujl,  but  being  fmall  make  no  great  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  about  the  fame  height  with  the  firfl, 
but  hath  a  ilronger  ilem  ;  the  branches  are  garniflied  with 
oval  leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firfl: 
foit,  having  foot-ftalks  which  are  an  inch  long ;  thele  are 
of  a  fea  green,  and  entire ;  theflowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
firfl  fort  in  fliape  and  colour,  but  thofe  on  the  male  plants 
are  fmaller,  and  grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  but  both  are  fultained  upon  fhort  foot  flalks  ;  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  when  they  will  foon  take  root,  and 
then  may  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed 
in  a  lheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
middle  of  October,  or  later,  if  the  weather  continues  mild, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green  -houfe,  and 
placed  where  they  may  have  the  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  frofl.  In  fummer 
they  mufl  be  placed  abroad,  in  a  lheltered  lituation,  with 
other  hardy  exotick  plants. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftal-k, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  England ;  but  in  the 
places  where  it  grows  naturally,  it  rifes  upward  of  twenty 
feet  high,  and  fends  out  many  branches  at  the  top,  fo  as  to 
form  a  large  fpraading  head  :  the  branches  are  garniflied 
with  leaves,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  which 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  placed  alternate,  handing  upon 
flender  foot-ftalks. 

This  plant  will  live  through  the  winter  in  an  airy  glafs 
cafe,  without  artificial  heat,  but  in  that  fituation  they  fhould 
have  very  little  water  in  the  winter;  for  the  plants  abound 
with  a -milky  juice  like  the  Euphorbia,  fo  mufl  at  no  feafon 
of  the  year  have  too  much  wet.  This  fort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  but  the  cut¬ 
tings  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  old  plants,,  that  their  wounded  parts 
may  dry  and  be  healed  over,  before  they  are  planted. 
Thefe  mufl  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  and  if  the  feafon  is 
very  warm,  the  glafles  fliould  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  ;  they  nmft  be  very  fparingly  watered,  for  much  wet 
will  caufe  them  to  rot.  When  they  have  taken  root,  and 
begin  to  {hoot,  they  mufl  have  a  greater  fliare  of  air,  and 
by  degrees  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  each  planted  in  a 
ieparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  {hade  till  they  have  gotten 
frelh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  gradually  to  the 
open  air.  In  the  fummer  they  fliould  have  free  air  conflantly 
in  wajun  weather,  but  they  mufl  be  fereened  from  heavy 
rain,  and  in  winter  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  fun,  and  during  that  feafon  have  very  little  wet. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  iflands,  and 
alfo  near  the'  Havannah.  This  rifes  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  with  feveral  {hrubby  flems,  which  divide  into  ma¬ 
ny  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  pale  green  leaves,  placed 
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alternate,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  long  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ; 
thefe  are  white,  with  yellow  fummits,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  a  fingle  black  feed.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  when 
burned,  emits  a  fine  perfume  ;  and  if  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  gives  either  a  fine  aromatick  bitter.  This  plant  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  fcove  to  preferve  it  through  the  winter,  and  is  very 
impatient  of  moiflure,  fo  fhould  have  very  little  water. 

CLYPEOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  723.  Treacle  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  flour  oblong  entire  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  and fix  flamina,  two  of  which  flanding  oppoflte  are  Jborter 
than  the  other.  In.  the  center  is  flituated  a  roundijh  ccmpreflcd 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  pod,  which  is 
comprefl'ed,  erect,  and  indented  at  the  tep ,  with  a  longitudinal 
fiflure,  opening  in  two  cells ,  containing  round  comprejjcd  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clyi’Hola  filiculis  unilocularibus  movofipermis.  Elort. 
Cliff.  329.  Clypeola  with  pods  having  but  one  cell  and  a 
Angle  feed. 

2.  Clypeola  filiculis  bilocularibus  tetrafpermis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
329.  Clypeola  with  pods  having  two  cells  and  four  feeds. 

3.  Clypeola  annua  filiculis  bilocularibus  dif permit,  caly- 
cibus  perfifieniibus.  Sauv.  Movflp.  71.  Annual  Clypeola  with 
pods  having  two  cells  and  two  feeds,  and  a  permanent 
empalement. 

4.  Clypeola  perennis,  filiculis  bilocularibus  oasatis  dijper - 
mis.  Sau<v.  Monfp.  71.  Perennial  Clypeola  with  oval  pods, 
having  two  cells  and  two  feeds. 

The  firfl  fort  is  a  lo.v  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  four  inches  high  ;  the  flender  branches  common¬ 
ly  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground;  thefe  are  garniflied  with 
fmall  leaves,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  are  broader  at  their 
ends,  where  they  are  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  clofe  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  leaves  placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  orbicular  com- 
prefled  feed  vefiels,  each  having  one  cell,  containing  a 
fingle  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  flender  ligneous  ft  Iks,  near 
fix  inches  high  ;  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  oblong,  hairy  leaves,  placed  alternate,  flanding  clofe 
to  the  {talks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  ftia^ed 
like  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort,  but  larger ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundilh  flat  pods,  having  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  feeds. 

The  third  fort  hath  feveral  weak  ligneous  flalks,  about 
four  inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
hoary  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  laft  fort ;  the 
pods  are  alfo  much  lefs,  and  have  two  cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  fingle  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  is  perennial  ;  this  branches  out  from  the 
root  into  feveral  {lender  branches,  garniflied  with  very  nar¬ 
row  hoary  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are 
fmall,  white,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but 
the  fpikes  terminate  in  a  roundith  bunch. 

The  three  firfl  forts  are  low  annual  plants,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy ;  they 
are  all  of  a  hoary  white,  both  leaves  and  flalks,  which  is 
much  lighter  in  the  warm  countries  than  in  England-,  they 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  thin 
them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  feeds  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumn  ;  thofe  which  are 

fown 
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Town  in  autumn  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  from  them  there 
will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  having  ripe  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  fo  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  warm  border  ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tea,  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy ,  but  when  it  is 
cultivated  in  a  garden,  if  the  foil  is  rich  and  moift,  the 
plants  generally  grow  luxuriant  in  fummer,  and  are  thereby 
too  replete  with  moifture,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  killed 
by  the  froft  in  winter;  but  when  they  grow  on  a  poor  dry 
gravelly  foil,  or  on  a  wall,  their  ftalks  will  be  fhort,  ligne¬ 
ous,  and  tough,  fowill  endure  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and 
continue  feveral  years ;  this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigr.ed  to  remain ;  or 
if  any  of  them  are  removed,  it  fhould  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  young,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well, 
when  they  are  grown  pretty  large. 

CNEORUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  47.  Widow- wail. 

The  Characters  are, 

The flower  hath  three  narrow  oblong  feta’s,  and  three fiamina, 
which  are  Jhcrter  than  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  ob~ 
tufe  three-cornered  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular 
dry  berry ,  with  three  lobes ,  having  three  cells ,  each  containing 
one  round  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Cneorum.  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Widow-wail.  This  is  theC&z- 
mel.ca  tricoccos  of  Dodon.tus  and  Cofpar  Baubin. 

It  is  an  humble  fhrub,  which  fddom  rifes  more  than  two 
feet  and  an  half  high  in  this  country,  but  fpreads  out  on 
every  fide  with  many  lateral  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick 
bulh.  The  fiems  are  almoft  as  hard  as  thofe  of  the  Box 
tree,  and  the  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  under  the 
baik.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  are 
fliff,  of  an  oval  fhape,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  having 
a  flrong  vein,  or  rib,  through  the  middle.  The  flowers  are 
produced  Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  toward  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
compofed  of  three  petals,  which  fpread  open/and  a  round 
germen  at  the  bottom,  having  a  Angle  ftyle,  which  doth 
not  rife  above  half  the  length  of  the  flamina,  which  are 
three  in  number,  handing  ergdl,  and  are  fituated  between 
the  petals.  After  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  a  fruit,  compofed  of  three  feeds  joined  together  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Tichymalus,  or  Spurge  ; 
tbefe  are  firfl  green,  afterwards  turn  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  when  ripe  are  black. 

As  this  is  a  low  ever- green  fhrub,  fo  it  may  be  very  or¬ 
namental,  if  placed  in  the  front  of  plantations  of  ever-green 
trees  and  fhrubs;  for  as  the  branches  grow  pretty  compact, 
and  are  well  garnifhed  with  leaves,  fo  it  will  hide  the  ground 
between  the  taller  fhrubs  better  than  mofl  other  plants  ;  and, 
being  a  durable  fhrub,  will  not  want  to  be  renewed ;  it  rifes 
better  from  fcattered  feeds,  than  if  fown  with  care. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  not  fown  till 
the  fpring,  will  remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  and  often  mif- 
carry  ;  thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common  earth, 
covering  them  half  an  inch  deep,  ar.d  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds  the  following 
fummer  ;  and  in  the  autumn  following,  the  plants  may  be 
tranfp’anted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CNICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  833.  Blefled  Thiflle. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  e?npalement  of  the  fower  is  fealy.  The  fower  is  compofed 
of  feveral  hermaphrodite  forets,  which  are  uniform  ;  thefe  are 
funnel  Jhafed,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  equal  fegments,  hav- 
ingfve  fhort  hairy  famina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  fkort 
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germen,  crowned  with  down,  which  afterward  becomes  a  {ingle 
feed,  crowned  with  down ,  and  fiout  up  in  the  empalemcnt. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cnicus  caule  diffufo,  folds  dentato-finuatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
393.  Blefled  Thiflle  with  a  diffufed  flalk,  and  leaves  indent¬ 
ed  in  finufes  ;  Hairy,  or  Blefled  Thiflle. 

2.  Cnicus  caule  erect  a,  folds  inferioribus  laciniatis,  fuperi- 
oribus  integris  concavis.  Hort.  Cliff.  394.  Cnicus  with  an  up¬ 
right  flalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  laciniated,  the  upper  en¬ 
tire  and  concave. 

3.  Cnicus  folds  amfdexicaulibus ,  finuato  pinnatis,  fpinofis, 
caule fitnplici,  foribus feffilibus.  Lin.Sp.Pl,  826.  Cnicus  with' 
winged,  finuated,  prickly  leaves,  embracing  the  flalk,  which 
is  Angle,  and  fiowers  fitting  clofe  on  the  top. 

4.  Cnicus  folds  cordatis,  petiolis  crifpis,  fpinofis,  amplexi- 
caulibus,  fioribus  cernuis.  Hort.Upfal.  2 q  1 .  Cnicus  with  heart* 
fliaped  leaves,  having  curled  prickly  foot-ftalks,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  and  a  nodding  flower. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  CarJuus  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
England  to  fupply  the  markets.  This  plant  is  fo  well  known,, 
as  to  require  no  defeription. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  on  a  bed 
of  common  earth,  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted,  placing  them  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftant,  and  one 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows ;  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  it  will  be 
neceftary  to  water  the  plants  two  or  three  times,  till  they  have, 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  oth6r  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  beft  time  to  cut  this  plant  for  ufe,  is  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  fully  blown,  before  the  lower  leaves  decay;  when 
it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be  fpread  in  a  dry  lhady  place  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  room  upon  firings  in  rows,  that  the  air  may  pafs  free¬ 
ly  between  them,  which  will  prevent  their  growing  moul¬ 
dy,  or  rotting. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts -of 
Europe.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many 
long  jagged  leaves  fpreading  on  every  fide  near  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  form  a  thick  bunch  ;  thefe  are  jagged  almoit  to  the 
midrib,  in  form  of  a  winged  leaf.  The  ftalks  are  flriated,. 
fmooth,  and  rife  about  four  feet  high.  The  leaves,  which 
grow  upon  the  ftalks,  are  entire  and  heart-fhaped  ;  they  are 
fawed  on  the  edges,  each  indenture  ending  in  a  w'eak  fpine. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  large  heads  of  flowers,  growing 
in  clufters ;  they  are  of  a  whitith  yellow  colo-ur,  and  inclofed 
in  a  fealy  empalement.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fin  all  ob¬ 
long  feeds,  crowned  with  a  briftly  down. 

This  fort  ma^be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  the 
roots  ;  the  latter  is  commonly  praclif^d  where  there  are  any 
of  the  plants,  but  the  feeds  are  more  eafily  conveyed  to  a; 
dift.rnt  place.  The  beft  time  to  part  the  roots  is  in  autumn  ;, 
it  delights  in  fhade,  and  requires  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Flips,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Aufiria ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Angle  flalk 
near  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  finuated  leaves,  which, 
are  very  prickly,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  furround- 
ed  by  a  duller  of  broad  prickly  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the. 
ftalk.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  may  be  propagated 
i-n  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  requires  a  incilt  foil 
and  a  fhady  ficuation. 

The  fourth  fori  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  compofed  of  thick  fieftiy  fibres.  The  leaves 
which  rife  immediately  from  the  root,  ate  near  a  foot  long, 
and  fix  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  diminiftdng  toward 

each. 
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each  end  ;  thefe  have  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  white  on  their  under, 
and  ftiarply  fawcd  on  their  edges.  The  ftaiks  rife  more 
than  fix  feet  high,  and  are  ftriated,  of  a  reddifn  colour, 
garnifhed  with  heart-ihaped  leaves,  which  almoft  embrace 
the  ftaiks  with  their  bafe;  each  branch  is  terminated  by  one 
large  globular  head  of  yellowilh  flowers,  included  in  a  fcaly 
empalement,  each  fcale  ending  with  a  fharp  fpine.  It  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  former  forts, 
but  requires  a  moift  foil  and  fhady  fituation.  The  inhabitants 
of  Siberia  eat  the  tender  ftaiks  of  this  plant,  when  boiled, 
inftead  of  other  vegetables. 

CO  A.  See  Hippocratea. 

COAST-MARY.  See  Tanaceturn. 

COCdGRIA.  See  Rhus. 

COCCOLOBA.  Brown.  Hif.  Jam.  209.  The  Sea-lide 
Grape. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  flower  has  one  permanent  petal  which  is  cut  into  five  feg- 
ments ;  it  has  a  fiejhy  umbilical  neBarium  which  furrounds  the 
germen,  and  fix?  J even ,  or  more  ereB  fpreading  Jlamina,  and  an 
oval  germen ,  which  afterwards  turn  to  a  fejhy  berry  including 
an  oval  nut,  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  petal  of  the  flovjcr. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coccoloba  foliis  crajfs  orliculalis,  fnu  aperto.  Hifl. 
Jam.  209.  Sea-fide  Grape  with  round  thick  leaves  which 
are  open  at  the  bafe. 

2.  Coccoloba  foliis  cordato-ollongis,  racemo  terminatrice , 
caule  arboreo.  Burm.  The  Sea-fide  Grape  with  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk,  terminated  by  long 
bunches  of  fruit. 

3.  Coccoloba  foliis  cordato-cvatis ,  racemo  terminatrice. 
Sea-fide  Grape  with  heart-fhaped  oval  leaves,  and  the 
branches  terminated  by  long  bunches  of  fruit. 

4.  Coccoloba  foliis  peltato-cordatis.  Sea-fide  Grape  with 
target  heart-ftiaped  leaves. 

5.  Coccoloba  foliis  lanceolatis  venofs,  uvis  minoribus 
punBatis.  Sea-fide  Grape  with  fpear-fhaped  veined  leaves, 
and  fmall  fpotted  fruit  ;  called  Checquered  Grape  in  A- 

merica. 

6.  Coccoloba  foliis  ovato-  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  caule  ar- 
boreo.  Mountain  Grape  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending 
in  acute  points,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

The  lirft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
WeJ}. Indies,  upon  the  Tandy  Tea  fhores,  from  whence  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  given  it  the  title  of  Sea-fide  or  Mangrove 
Grape ;  this  fends  up  feveral  woody  ftaiks  from  the  root, 
which  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  light  brown  fmooth 
bark,  garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are  placed  alternately  ; 
they  are  very  thick  and  ftifF,  almoft  round,  from  five  to 
feven  inches  diameter,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  veined  on  their  under,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftaiks ;  they  are 
difpofed  along  the  foot-ftalk  in  long  flender  bunches,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Currant ;  thefe  bunches  are  five  or  fix  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  petal  is  cut  into  fix 
parts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  Grape,  of  a  purplifti  red  colour,  inclofing  a  nut 
of  the  fame  fhape. 

This  plant  is  figured  by  Lolel  under  the  title  of  Populus 
novi  orbis,  and  has  been  copied  by  ParkinJ'on  in  his  Herbal , 
and  feveral  others. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Carthagena  ;  this 
fends  out  many  ftrong  ftaiks  from  the  root,  which  rife  near 
twenty  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark. 
I  he  leaves  are  from  feven  to  nine  inches  long,  and  from 
three  to  four  broad  ;  they  are  indented  at  the  foot-ftalk  like 
a  heart,  but  end  in  a  point,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
running  alternately  from  the  midrib  to  the  border,  of  a  thick 
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ftifF  confiftence,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  flender  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  white  acute- point¬ 
ed  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundilh  purple  fruit,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby  ftaiks  from  the  root,' 
which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  a  light  gray  bark. 
The  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-ftiaped,  three  inches  long, 
and  two  and  an  half  broad,  indented  at  their  foot-ftalks ; 
thefe  are  not  fo  ftifF  as  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts.  The 
fruit  is  difpofed  in  a  flender  bunch  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  are  never 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  this  fends 
up  many  flender  ligneous  ftaiks  from  the  root,  which  rife  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  covered  with  a  gray  bark, 
garnilhed  with  heart-ftiaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long 
and  three  broad,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  joined  to  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves,  like  the  handle  of  a  target.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  this  fort  I  have  not  feen. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  fends  up 
many  flender  ligneous  ftaiks  from  the  root,  which  rife  four 
or  five  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves 
are  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad,  having  many  ftrong 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  toward  the  border  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  are  not  fo  ftiff  at  the  former. 
The  fruit  is  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  growing  in  flender 
bunches  from  the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  upon  the  mountains,  fo  is  generally  there 
called  the  Mountain  Grape  ;  this  fort  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
and  is  efteemed  for  its  wood,  which  is  ranked  among  their 
beft  fort  of  timber.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  grows  to  the 
fize  of  a  man’s  body ;  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
fending  out  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are 
fix  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  toward  their 
bafe ;  of  a  bright  [green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  pale 
on  their  under,  of  a  thick  confidence,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
foot-flalks.  The  fruit  of  this  is  produced  on  long  flender 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  purplifti  colour,  and  are  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

Thefe  plants  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  fif  they  are  fOwn  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan;  but  as  they  do 
not  produce  fruit  in  England,  the  feeds  muft  'be  procured 
from  the  Wefi -Indies.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fnould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed 
of  tan,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Annona  and  other  tender  plants 
from  hot  countries,  giving  them  a  proper  fhare  of  air  in 
warm  weather,  and  gently  refrefhing  them  with  water;  but 
they  fhould  not  have  too  much  wet,  for  they  do  not  perfpire 
much,  their  lea'ves  being  of  a  very  clofe  contexture,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  forts.  In  autumn  thefe 
plants  ftiould  be  removed  into  the  hot-houfe,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark  bed,  otherwife  they  will  not  make  great 
progrefs ;  therefore  they  fhould  always  remain  in  the  tan 
bed,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  in  fummer,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  continue  in  verdure  all  the 
year,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  hot-houfe  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  I  have  never  feen  the  flowers  of  either  fort  pro¬ 
duced  here. 
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COCHLEARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 20.  Spoonwort,  or 
Scurvy  Grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  it  hath 
fix  fiamina,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two.  The 
germcn  is  heart -Jhaped,  which  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous , 
heart  fbaped,  comprefied  pod,  faftened  to  the  fiyle ,  having  two 
tells,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  four  rourtdifb  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  fubrotundis ,  caulinis  oh - 
longis  fubfinuatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  256.  Common  or  round  leaved 
Scurvy  Grafs. 

2.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis, 
caulinis  finuatis.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs. 

3.  Cochlearia  foliis  reniformibus,  integris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
498.  Leaf!  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs. 

4.  Cochlearia  foliis  hafiatis,  angulatis.  Flor.  Suec.  196. 
Danifh,  or  Ivy-leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

5.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  crenatis,  cau¬ 
linis  incifes.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Horfe  Radifh. 

6.  Cochlearia  foliis  caulinis  cordato-fagittatis ,  ample xi- 
cau/ibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Tailed:  Scurvy  Grafs  with  a 
Woad  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  fhore  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Holland,  but  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  the 
gardens  near  London:  this  is  an  annual  plant,  for  the  feeds 
are  fown,  and  the  plants  decay  within  the  compafs  of  one 
year,  but  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  early  in  autumn  $  it  hath 
a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  ;  the  dalks  rife  from  fix 
inches  to  a  foot  high  ;  thefe  are  brittle,  and  garnifhed  with 
leaves  which  are  oblong  and  finuated.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufiers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  confiding  of 
four  fmall  white  petals,  which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort,  roundifh,  fwelling  feed  velfels, 
having  two  cells,  divided  by  a  thin  partition  ;  in  each  of 
thefe  is  lodged  four  or  five  roundifli  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufes;  which 
is  done  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  July,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  a  moifl  fliady  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  be  left  at  about 
fix  inches  didance  each  way.  The  plants  that  are  taken  out 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  fhady  borders,  if  you  have 
occafion  for  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  all  the  weeds 
fliould  be  hoed  down,  fo  as  to  clear  the  plants  entirely  from 
them,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  drong.  In  the 
fpring  thefe  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe  ;  and  thofe  that  are 
fuffered  to  remain  will  run  up  to  feed  in  May,  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  June.  If  this  plant  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
feeds  feldom  grow  well,  therefore  the  bed  time  is  foon  after 
they  are  ripe. 

The  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  this 
grows  in  the  fait  marflies  in  Kent  and  Effex,  where  the  fait 
water  overflows  it  almofl  every  tide  ;  and  can  rarely  be  made 
to  grow  in  a  garden,  or  at  lead  to  laft  longer  there  than  one 
year  ;  but  it  being  eafily  gathered  in  the  places  beforemen- 
tioned,  the  markets  are  fupplied  from  thence  by  the  herb- 
women,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather  herbs. 

The  little  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs  is  a  biennial  plant,  and 
may  be  preferved  in  a  garden,  if  planted  in  a  drong  foil 
and  a  fhady  fituation.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  Muf- 
ccvy,  as  alfo  in  Davis's  Streights. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  whofe  dalks  grow 
fix  inches  long,  and  lie  proflrate  on  the  ground  ;  the  leaves 
are  angular,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  Ivy.  This  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  is  annual. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  ufually  grows 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  with  upright  dalks,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  angular  heart-lhaped  leaves,  embracing 
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the  dalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  very  fmall,  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fwelling  pods  filled  with  round 
feeds.  This  may  be.  propagated  by  feeds,  as  the  common 
fort:  and  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed' 
than  in  the  fpring. 

The  Horfe  Radifh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  The  bed  feafon  for  this  work  is 
in  October  or  February  ;  the  former  for  dry  lands,  the  latter 
for  moid  ;  the  ground  fliould  be  trenched  at  lead  two  fpits 
deep,  or  more  if  it  will  allow  of  it.  The  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  it  is  as  follows  :  Provide  yourfelf  with  a  good  quantity  of 
offsets,  which  fliould  have  a  bud  upon  their  crowns,  but  it 
matters  not  how  fliort  they  are  ;  therefore  the  upper  part  of 
the  roots  which  are  taken  up  for  ufe,  fhould  be  cut  off  about 
two  inches  long  with  the  bud  to  it,  which  is  efleemed  the 
bed  for  planting.  Then  make  a  trench  ten  inches  deep,  in 
which  you  fhould  place  the  offsets  at  about  four  or  five 
inches  didance,  with  the  bud  upward,  covering  them  up 
with  the  mould  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench  :  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  fecond  trench  in  like  manner,  and  continue  the 
fame  till  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  is  planted.  After  this, 
level  the  furface  of  the  ground  even,  obferving  to  keep  ic 
clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants  are  fo  far  advanced,  as 
to  be  flrong  enough  to  over- bear  and  keep  them  down.  With 
this  management,  the  roots  of  the  Horfe  Radifh  will  be  long 
and  drait,  and  free  from  fmall  lateral  roots  ;  and  the  fecond 
year  after  planting  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

C0DL1N-TREE.  See  Malus. 

COFEEA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  209.  The  Coffee-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  funnel-fhaped,  having  a 
narrow  cylindrical  tube,  and  is  plain  at  the  top ,  where  it  is  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts  ;  it  hath  five  fiamina  which  are fafiened  to 
the  tube.  The  roundifh  germen  aferward  becomes  an  oval  berry, 
containing  two  hemifplerical  feeds,  plain  on  one  fide,  and  convex 
on  the  ether. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Coffea.  Hort.  Cliff.  59.  The  Coffee  tree. 

This  tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  it  was  fird  cultivated  for  ufe,  and  to  this  day,  is  the 
country  from  whence  the  bed  Coffee  is  brought  to  Europe, 
though  the  plant  is  now  propagated  in  many  parts  of  both 
Indies-,  but  theproduce  of  thofe  countries  being  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Arabia,  hath  occafioned  its  prefenc  difrepute 
in  England,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  worth  importing  ;  but  this 
might  be  remedied,  if  the  Coffee  planters  in  the  Wcfi- 
Indies,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  try  a  few  experiments, 
which  I  diall  hereafter  propofe,  being  founded  on  thofe 
which  have  been  made  in  England,  upon  the  berries  pro¬ 
duced  here.  But  I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  plant,  with  its 
culture  in  England. 

This  is  a  low  tree  in  the  native  country  of  its  growth, 
where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high;  the  main  ftem  grows  upright,  and  is  covered  with 
a  light  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  produced  horizontal¬ 
ly  and  oppofite,  which  crofs  each  other  at  every  joint,  1b 
that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  garnifhed  with  them,  and 
form  a  fort  of  pyramid,  the  leaves  alfo  Hand  oppofite;  thefe 
when  fully  grown,  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  decreafing  toward  each 
end  ;  the  borders  are  waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  a  lucid 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  duffers  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  thefe  aretubu- 
lous,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided 
into  five  parts ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour,  but  are  of  fhort  duration.  Thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firft  green  ;  when  fully 
grown,  they  turn  red,  and  afterward  change  to  black  when 
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^ully  ripe.  Thefe  have  a  thin  pulpy  (kin,  under  which  are 
two  feeds  joined,  which  are  fiat  on  the  joined  fides,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow,  and  convex  on  their  outer  fide. 

As  the  Coffee  tree  is  an  ever-green,  fo  it  makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance  at  every  feafon  in  the  ftove,  but  particularly 
when  it  is  in  flower,  and  alfo  when  the  berries  are  red,  which 
is  generally  in  the  winter,  fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time 
in  that  Hate;  therefore  there  is  fcarce  any  plant,  that  more  de- 
ferves  a  place  in  the  ftove  than  this. 

It  is  propagated  by  the  berries,  which  muft  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  any  time  they  will  not  grow.  I  have 
frequently  fent  the  berries  abroad  by  the  poll,  but  when 
they  have  been  a  fortnight  in  their  journey  they  have  all 
failed,  and  this  has  conftantly  happened  every  where,  for 
the  berries  that  were  fent  from  Holland  to  Paris  did  not 
grow  ;  nor  did  thofe  that  were  fent  from  Paris  to  England 
grow  :  fo  that  wherever  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the  young 
plants  muft  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  diitance  from  the  place 
where  they  grow. 

The  berries  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper 
temperature  of  warmth,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month 
or  five  weeks  time,  and  in  about  fix  weeks  more  will  be 
fit  to  ranfplant.  For  as  many  of  the  berries  will  produce 
two  plants,  fo  the  fooner  they  are  parted,  the  better  ; 
for  when  they  grow  double  till  they  have  made  large  roots, 
they  will  be  fo  intermixed  and  entangled,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  feparate  them,  without  tearing  off  their  fibres, 
which  will  greatly  prejudice  the  plants.  When  thefe  are 
tranfplanted,  they  muft  each  be  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  again  ;  which  fhould  be 
ftirred  up  to  the  bottom,  and  if  required,  fome  new  tan 
fhould  be  mixed  with  it,  to  renew  the  heat.  Then  the 
plants  fhould  be  gently  watered,  and  the  glaffes  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  muft  be  (haded  every  day  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  the  plants  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon:  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer  they  will  require  frequently  to  be  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in  too  great  plenty  : 
for  if  the  roots  are  kept  too  moift,  they  are  very  fubjefl  to 
rot,  then  the  leaves  will  foon  decay  and  drop  off,  and  the 
plants  become  naked  ;  when  this  happens,  they  are  feldom 
recovered  again.  The  firft  fign  of  thefe  plants  being  difor- 
dered,  is,  their  leaves  fweating  out  a  clammy  juice,  which 
attrafts  the  fmall  infects,  which  frequently  infeft  thofe  plants 
in  ftoves,  which  are  not  in  health,  and  thefe  cannot  be  de- 
flroyed,  till  the  plants  are  recovered  to  vigour:  for  although  ' 
the  plants  are  ever  fo  carefully  wafhed  and  cleared  from 
thefe  infe&s,  yet  they  will  be  foon  attacked  by  them  again, 
if  they  are  not  recovered  to  health,  for  thefe  infers  are  ne¬ 
ver  feen  upon  any  of  the  plants  while  they  are  in  perfeCt 
vigour;  but  when  they  are  difordercd,  they  foon  fpread 
over  all  the  leaves  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  exceedingly  ;  fo  that  upon  the  firft  attack,  the  plants 
fhould  be  (Lifted  into  frefh  earth,  and  all  poffible  care  taken 
to  recover  them,  without  which  all  the  wafhing  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  will  be  to  little  purpofe.  The  diforders  at¬ 
tending  the  Coffee  trees,  generally  proceed  from  either  be¬ 
ing  put  into  pots  too  large  for  them,  nothing  being  of 
worfe  confequence  than  over  potting  them  ;  or  from  the 
earth  being  too  ftiff,  or  over  watered.  If  thefe  errors  are 
avoided,  and  the  ftove  kept  always  in  a  proper  temperature 
of  heat,  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  fruit 
annually. 

I  have  made  trial  of  feveral  compofitions  of  earth,  for 
thefe  plants,  but  have  found  none  of  them  equal  to  that 
of  a  kitchen  garden,  where  the  foil  is  naturally  loofe,  and 
not  fubjeft  to  bind ;  efpecially  if  it  has  conftantly  been 
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well  wrought  and  properly  dunged,  this  without  any  mixture, 

is  preferable  to  any  other. 

When  the  plants  are  tranfplanted,  their  roots  fhould  not 
be  too  much  cut  or  trimmed  ;  the  decayed  or  rotten  fibres 
fhould  be  pruned  off,  and  thofe  which  are  clofely  matted  to 
the  fide  of  the  pots  fhould  be  trimmed,  but  not  cut  too 
near  to  theftem,  for  the  old  fibres  do  not  put  out  new  roots 
very  kindly,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  become  tough,  fo 
that  there  fhould  always  be  a  fufficient  number  of  young 
fibres  left  to  fupport  the  plants,  till  new  ones  are  produced. 

The  Coffee  plants  were  firft  carried  from  Arabia  to  Bata¬ 
via  by  the  Dutch ,  and  from  thence  they  were  afterward 
brought  to  Holland,  where  great  number  of  the  plants  were 
raifed  from  the  berries  which  thofe  plants  produced,  and 
from  thefe  moll  of  the  gardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnilh- 
ed.  A  great  number  of  thefe  young  plants,  which  were 
raifed  at  Amjlerdam,  were  fent  to  Surinam  by  the  proprietors 
of  that  ifland  ;  where  the  trees  were  foon  propagated  in  great 
plenty,  and  from  thence  the  plants  have  been  difperfed  to 
moft  of  the  iflands  in  th  zWeJl  -  Indies :  for  as  the  plants  raif- 
ed  from  the  berries,  produce  fruit  in  eighteen  months  from 
planting,  in  the  warm  countries,  fo  plantations  of  thefe  trees 
may  be  foon  made  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  is  proper  for  their  production  ;  but  the 
trees  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  in  any  country  where 
there  is  a  winter,  fo  that  without  the  tropicks  they  can¬ 
not  be  expefted  to  grow  abroad. 

The  French  have  made  g  eat  plantations  of  thefe  trees  in 
their  fettlements  in  the  Weft -Indies,  and  alfo  in  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon,  from  whence  they  import  great  quantities  of  Coffee 
annually  to  France  ;  which,  although  greatly  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  Arabian,  yet  it  is  conl'umed,  otherwife  they 
would  not  continue  that  branch  of  commerce.  In  the  Bri- 
tijh  colonies  of  America,  there  have  been  fome  large  plan¬ 
tations  made  of  Coffee  trees  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  the 
parliament,  fome  years  paft,  to  give  a  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  for  cultivating  this  commodity  in  America,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  planters  to  underfell  the  importers  of  Coffee  frem 
Arabia  ;  accordingly  there  was  an  abatement  of  the  duty 
payable  on  all  the  Coffee  which  fhould  be  of  the  growth  of 
our  colonies  in  America ,  which  was  at  that  time  fuppoffid 
would  be  a  fufficient  encouragement,  for  the  planters  to 
improve  this  branch  of  commerce:  but  the  productions  of 
thofe  countries,  being  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of 
Arabia,  hath  almoft  ruined  the  projeCt  ;  and  unlefs  the 
planters  can  be  prevailed  on  to  try  fome  experiments  to 
improve  its  quality,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  its  becoming 
a  valuable  branch  of  trade;  therefore  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
offer  my  fenciments  on  this  article,  and  fincerely  wifh  what 
I  have  to  propofe  may  be  found  ufeful  for  the  inftruClion  of 
the  Coffee  planters  ;  for  as  my  opinion  is  founded  upon  ex¬ 
periments,  fo  it  is  not  mere  theory  or  fuppofition. 

The  great  fault  of  tire  Coffee  which  grows  in  America,  is 
the  want  of  flavour,  or  having  a  difagreeable  one.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  imported  from 
Arabia,  and  confequently  have  not  fo  much  fpirit  or  flavour. 
This  may  be  owing  to  feveral  caufes ;  the  firft  is  that  of  its 
growing  in  a  foil  too  moift,  which  is  always  known  to  in- 
creafe  the  fize  of  fruit  and  vegetables ,  but  their  quality  is 
greatly  dfrninifhed  thereby.  The  fecond  is  from  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  berries  too  foon  ;  for  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  it  is  the  conftant  practice  of  the  planters,  to 
gather  the  fruit  when  it  is  red  ;  at  which  time  the  berries 
are  much  larger,  and  of  greater  weight,  than  thofe  which 
are  permitted  to  ripen  perfectly  on  the  trees,  which  is  not 
till  they  are  turned  black,  and  their  outer  pulp  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fkins  ftirink  ;  then  the  berries  are  much  fmall- 
er  than  before,  and  the  outer  cover  will  eafily  feparate  from 
the  berry ;  which  I  have  always  been  informed  has  been 
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the  complaint  of  the  planters,  that  this  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  trouble  effe&ed.  A  third  caufe  I  imagine  may  be 
in  the  drying  of  the  berries  when  gathered  ;  which  mull  be 
conftantly  attended  to,  for  they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  air  in  the  day  time,  but  they  muft  be  every 
evening  removed  under  cover,  and  carefully  fcreened  from 
dews  and  rain  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  placed  near  any  fort  of 
liquid  or  moifture,  for  thefe  berries  are  very  fubjedl:  to  im¬ 
bibe  moifture,  and  thereby  acquire  the  flavour  of  the  liquid, 
of  whatever  fort  it  be  ;  and  the  berries  will  be  enlarged,  but 
the  flavour  diminilhed  by  it,  as  from  many  experiments  I 
can  affirm  :  for  a  bottle  of  rum  being  placed  in  a  clofet,  in 
which  a  canifter  of  Coffee  berries  clofely  flopped,  was  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  fhelf  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  in  a  few  days  had  fo 
impregnated  the  berries,  as  to  render  them  very  difagreeable  ; 
the  fame  alfo  hath  happened  by  a  bottle  of  fpirits  of  wine 
Handing  in  the  fame  clofet  with  Coffee  and  Tea,  both  which 
were  in  a  few  days  fpoiled  by  it.  Therefore  from  many  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  nature,  which  I  have  made  upon  Coffee,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  fhould  never  be  brought  over  in  ihips 
freighted  with  rum,  nor  fhould  the  berries  be  laid  to  dry 
in  the  houfes  where  the  fugars  are  boiled,  or  the  rum  di- 
ftilled.  I  have  alfo  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  very  good  effate  in  'Jamaica,  and  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  that  ifland,  that  the  planters  frequently  boil  the 
Coffee  berries  before  they  are  dried.  As  this  information 
comes  from  a  gentleman  of  great  fkill  and  veracity,  I 
cannot  doubt  of  the  faft  ;  and  if  fo,  this  alone  is  fufficient 
to  fpoil  the  beff  Coffee  in  the  world  ;  fo  that  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  guefs  the  reaion  for  this  practice,  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  can  only  be  in  ended  to  increafe  the  weight,  there¬ 
fore  mult  be  imputed  to  ..  trice,  the  bane  of  every  publick 
good. 

Thu  re  was  fome  time  paft  an  ipiperfeft  account  printed 
in  the  papers,  of  the  caufe  >vhy  the  American  Coffee  was  not 
fo  good -as  that?  which  comes  from  Arabia,  in  ahich  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  goodnds  of  the  latter  proceeded  from  the 
length  of  time  which  the  berries  had  been  kept  :  therefore 
the  author  propofes,  that  the  American  Coffee  oerries  fhould 
be  kept  many  years,  which  he  fays  will  render  them  equal¬ 
ly  good.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  experience  I  have^had, 
or  can  learn,  from  thofe  who  have  feen  the  whole  progrefs 
of  Coffee  in  Arabia,  with  their  manner  of  drying  and  pack¬ 
ing  it  to  fend  abroad  ;  for  two  gentlemen  who  had  lived 
there  fome  years  allured  me,  that  the  berries,  when  firft 
gathered,  were  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  kept  any 
time.  And  a  curious  gentleman  who  reflded  in  Barbadoes 
two  years,  alfo  told  me,  that  he  never  drank  better  Coffee 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  what  he  made  from  the  frefh 
berries,  which  he  gathered  himfelf,  and  roafted  as  he  had 
occafion  for  them  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  trials 
which  have  been  made  with  the  berries  which  grow  in  the 
ftoves  in  England,  which  make  a  better  flavoured  liquor, 
than  the  beft  Arabian  Coffee  berries  which  can  be  procured 
in  England *  therefore  I  wifh  thofe  who  are  inclinable  to  cul¬ 
tivate  thefe  trees  in  America ,  would  make  choice  of  a  foil 
rather  dry  than  moiff,  in  which  the  trees  will  not  make  fo 
great  progrefs,  as  thofe  which  grow  in  a  wet  foil,  nor  will 
the  produce  be  fo  great ;  but  as  the  quality  of  the  produce 
will  be  fo  much  improved,  fo  it  will  certainly  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  them. 

.  The  next  thing  is,  to  permit  the  berries  to  remain  fo 
long  upon  the  trees,  till  their  fkins  are  fhrivelled,  and  will 
fall  from  the  trees  when  they  are  fhaken,  which  it  is  true 
will  greatly  diminifh  their  weight,  but  then  the  commodity 
will  be  more  than  double  the  value  of  that  which  is  o-ather- 
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ed  fooner  :  for  in  Arabia,  they  always  fhake  the  berries  off 
the  trees,  fpreading  cloths  under  them  to  receive  them,  and 
only  take  fuch  as  readily  fall  at  each  time. 
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When  the  berries  are  full  ripe,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  off 
when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry,  and  fpread  abroad  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening  under 
cover,  to  prevent  the  dews  from  falling  on  them,  or  the 
rain  if  any  fhould  happen  :  and  when  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  they  fhould  have  their  outer  fkins  beaten  off ;  then 
carefully  packed  up  in  cloths  or  bags,  three  or  four  times 
double,  and  confequently  kept  in  a  dry  fituation.  When 
they  are  fhipped  for  England,  it  fhould  be  on  board  thofe 
veflels  which  have  no  rum,  left  the  Coffee  fhould  imbibe 
the  flavour,  which  cannot  be  prevented  when  flowed  in 
the  fame  place.  Some  years  paft,  a  Coffee  fhip  from  In¬ 
dia,  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on  board,  the  flavour 
of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  Coffee,  and  the  whole  cargo 
fpoiled  thereby. 

As  the  quantity  of  Coffee  now  confirmed  in  Britain  is 
very  much  increafed  of  late  years,  fo  it  will  certainly  be 
worthy  of  publick  confideration,  hew  far  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  encourage  the  growth  of  it  in  the  Britijb  colonies  : 
and  certainly  it  deferves  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  colonies,  to  improve  this  commodity  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power;  and  not  to  have  fo  much  regard  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  as  to  the  quality  of  it ;  for  although  the  former  may 
appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  point  of  pro¬ 
fit,  yet  the  goodnefs  of  every  commodity,  muft  always 
claim  the  preference,  and  thereby  will  be  found  of  more 
lafting  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 

COJX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  927.  Job’s  Tears. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  flame  plant  ;  the  male 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofle  flpike.  The  petal  has  two  oval -values. 
Ihefle  haue  each  three  hairy  jlamina,  terminated  by  oblong  four - 
cornered  fummits.  There  are  a  flew  female  flowers  fituated  at  the 
bafe  of  the  male  fpike  in  the  fame  plant ;  the  petal  hath  two  o-ual 
' values .  They  haue  a  fmall  oval  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  hard  roundifh  Jmooth  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Co ix  feminibus  ovatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  434.  Coix  with 
oval  feeds  ;  or,  Job’s  Tears. 

2.  Coix  feminibus  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  438.  Coix  with 
angular  feeds  ;  or,  American  Job’s  Tears. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  poor  inhabitants  grind  the  grain  to  flour  in  a 
fcarcity  of  Corn,  and  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  bread  of  it. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  ripens  its  feeds  in 
England,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm  ;  from  a  chick 
fibrous  root  is  fent  cut  two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  which 
rife  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Angle,  long,  narrow  leaves 
at  each  joint,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Reed  ;  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves  come  out  the  lpikes  of  flowers.  Handing  on  Ihoic 
foot  ftalks;  thefe  fpikes  are  compcfed  of  male  flowers  on¬ 
ly,  and  below  them  is  fituated  one  or  two  female  flowers  ; 
the  male  flowers  decay  foon  after  they  have  Hied  their  fari¬ 
na  ;  but  the  germen  of  the  female  flowers  iwell  to  a  large  oval 
feed,  which  is  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  greatly 
refembling  the  feeds  of  Gromwel,  from  whence  this  plant 
has  been  by  feveral  writers  titled,  Lithofpermum. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  England, 
may  procure  the  feeds  from  Portugal ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown 
on  a  mo'derate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  plants 
forward,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  on  a  warm  border, 
allowing  each  two  feet  room  at  leaft  ;  and  when  the  plants 
have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  will  flower  about 
Midfummer,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  at 
Michaelmas. 

Thefecond  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet  ;  and  the  ftems  become  hard,  like  the  Reed,  or  Indian 
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Corn:  thefe’  branch  out,  and  produce  feveral  fpikes  of 
flowers ;  but  this  fort  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in 
the  bark  ftove,  where  it  will  live  through  the  winter,  and 
produce  ripe  feeds  the  fecond  year ;  and  may  be  continued 
longer,  if  defired. 

COLCHICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  415.  Meadow  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

“The  flower  hath  neither  empalement  or fpatba  ;  it  hath  one  pe¬ 
tal,  riflng  with  an  angular  tube  from  the  root,  and  is  divided  at 
the  top  into  fix  oval  concave  fegtnents  ;  it  hath  Jix  ftamina  with 
Jour  valves.  5 The  germen  is  fltuated  near  the  root,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  a  Jcam  on 
the  infide,  dividing  it  into  three  cells,  which  contain  feveral 
roundijh  rough  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Colchicum  foliis  planis  lanceolatis,  trebles.  Hort.  Cl  if. 
140.  Colchicum  with  plain,  ereft,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  or. 
Common  Meadow  Saffron. 

2.  Colchicum  foliis  linearibus  patentiffi mis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
342.  Meadow  Saffron  with  very  narrow  fpreading  leaves. 

3.  Colchicum  foliis  mdulatis  patentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  140. 
Meadow  Saffron  with  waved  fpreading  leaves,  and  che¬ 
quered  flowers. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  flowers,  which  differ 
in  their  colour,  and  other  little  accidents,  which  are  not 
lafting,  fo  mull  not  be  ranged  as  diftinft  fpecies.  But  as 
they  are  cultivated  in  flower  gardens,  fo  I  fhall  beg  leave 
to  mention  thofe  varieties,  which  I  have  feen  culti¬ 
vated.  Thefe  are  moil  of  them  feminal  variations  from 
the  firfl  fort. 

The  mod  common  Meadow  Saffron  hath  a  purplifh  flower. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  wit,h  white  flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  ftriped  flowers. 

Broad  leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Striped  leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Many  flowered  Meadow  Saffron. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  purplifh  flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  white  flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  many  white  flowers. 

The  firfl:  fort  grows  naturally  both  in  the  weft  and  north 
of  England.  I  have  obferved  it  in  great  plenty  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  in  Warwickjhire  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The 
country  people  call  the  flowers  Naked  Ladies,  becaufe  they 
come  up  naked,  without  any  leaves  or  cover.  This  hath  a 
bulbous  root,  about  the  flze  and  fliape  of  the  Tulip  root, 
but  not  fo  fnarp  pointed  at  the  top,  the  fkin  or  cover  is  alfo 
of  a  darker  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  autumn  ;  thefe 
arife  with  long  flender  tubes  from  the  root,  about  four  inches 
high,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Saffron,  but  are  larger;  they 
are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  divided  into  fix  parts  at 
the  top  ;  the  number  of  flowers  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  flze  of  the  roots,  from  two  to  feven  or  eight  :  in  March 
the  green  leaves  appear,  thefe  are  commonly  four  to  a  full 
grown  root ;  they  are  folded  over  each  other  below,  but 
fpread  open  above  ground,  Handing  crofs  ways  :  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  when  fully  grown,  are  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  one  broad.  The  feed  veflel  comes  out 
from  between  the  leaves,  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
May,  foon  after  which  the  leaves  decay. 

The  other  varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally  ri- 
fen  from  the  feeds  cf  this,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  delirous 
to  obtain  a  variety  of  thefe  flowers,  fhould  propagate  them 
from  feeds,  by  which  means  there  may  be  more  obtained. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  This  hath  a  final  ler  root  than  the  firfl, 
and  a  darker  coat ;  the  flowers  appear  in  Auguf  or  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  thefe  are  cut  into  fix  long  narrow  fegments,  of  a  red- 
difh  purple  colour,  having  fix  yellow  flaimna.  The  leaves 
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of  this  fort  come  up  foon  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  winter,  like  the  Saffron  ;  thefe  are  long 
narrow,  and  fpread  on  the  ground ;  in  June  thefe  decay 
like  the  firfl  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gardens.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  firfl  fort,  and  the  green  leaves  come  up  in 
the  fpring.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Hermodatftyl  of  the  fhops. 

Thefe  are  all  very  pretty  varieties  for  a  flower  garden, 
producing  their  flowers  in  autumn,  when  few  other  plants 
are  in  beauty  ;  and  are  therefore,  by  fome,  called  Naked 
Ladies.  The  green  leaves  come  up  in  the  fpring,  which 
are  extended  to  a  great  length  in  May,  then  the  green 
leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  foon  after  which  time,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  to  tranfplant  their  roots  ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  ground  till  Auguf,  they  will  fend  forth  freih 
fibres,  after  which  time  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them. 
The  roots  may  be  kept  above  ground  till  the  beginning  of 
Auguf,  at  which  time,  if  they  are  not  planted,  they  will 
produce  their  flowers  as  they  lie  out  of  the  ground,  but  this 
will  greatly  weaken  their  roots.  The  manner  of  planting 
their  roots  being  the  fame  as  for  Tulips,  &c.  I  fhall  for¬ 
bear  mentioning  it  here,  referring  the  reader  to  that  article  : 
and  alfo  for  fowing  the  feeds,  by  which  means  new  varieties 
may  be  obtained,  I  fhall  refer  to  the  article  Xiphion,  where 
will  be  proper  directions  for  this  work. 

COLDENIA.  Lin.  Gets.  Plant.  159. 

The  Cbarafiers  are. 

It  hath  a  funnel -Jh aped  fiovjer  cf  one  petal,  fpreading  at  the 
lop,  and  obtufe',  it  hath  four  famina,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
tube  of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  four  oval  germen,  each 
fupporting  a  hairy  fyle.  I  he  germen  | afterward  become  fo  many 
oval  compreffed  rough  fruit,  terminated  by  four  beaks,  inclofed  by 
the  empalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

_  Co L den  1  a.  Flor.  Zeyl.  69.  This  is  by  Dr.  Plukenet  titled,. 
Teucrii facie  bifnagarica  tctracoccos  r of  rat  a.  Aim.  363. 

This  is  a  native  of  India,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe 
branches  trail  on  the  ground  ;  they  extend  about  fix  inches 
from  the  root,  garnifhed  with  fhort  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  branches  ;  thefe  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges, 
and  have  feveral  deep  veins ;  they  are  of  a  glaucous  colour, 
and  come  out  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  growing  in  fmall  clullers  ;  thefe 
have  four  ftamina,  and  but  one  petal,  which  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  and  cut  into  four  fegments  at  the  top  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  very  fmall ;  when  the  flower 
decays,  the  germen  becomes  a  fruit  compofed  of  four, 
cells,  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement,  each  containing  a 
Engle  feed. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mail  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  each  be  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they 
fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  gently  watered  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  warm  weather  ;  but  they  muft  not- 
have  too  much  inoifture.  Thefe  plants  muft  remain  in  the 
hot  bed,  where  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

COLEWORTS.  See  Braffica, 

COLOCASIA.  See  Arum. 

COLL1NSONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  38. 

The  Charablers  are, 

The  fower  is  funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  petal  which  is  unequal ,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  the  upper  part  being  Jhort  and  obtufe, 
and  two  of  them  being  refexed ;  the  lower  lip  or  beard  is  longer , 

ending 
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ending  in  many  points.  It  hath  two  long  brijlly /lamina,  which 
are  ere  Si.  It  hath  a  quadriftd  ohtufe  gertnen,  with  a  large  gland , 
fupporting  a  bri/ly  ftyle,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fngle  round jh 
feed,  jituatedin  the  bottom  of  the  empalement . 

We  have  but  one  fort  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Coll  in  son' i  a  foliis  cordatis  oppoft'tis.  Collinfonia  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves  growing  oppofite. 

This  plant  was  brought  from  Maryland,  where  it  grows 
wild  ;  as  it  doth  alfo  in  moft  other  parts  of  North'  America, 
by  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  in  low  moifl  grounds,  where  it 
ufually  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which 
decays  in  the  autumn,  and  frelh  fhoots  come  out  in  the 
fpring.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  and  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ftalks,  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  thefe  have  long  tubes,  and  are 
divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 

{>urplifn  yellow,  and  the  lower  legment  is  terminated  by 
ong  hairs.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  may  be  eaflly  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  OFtober.  Thefe  roots  fliould  be  planted  at  three 
feet  diftance,  for  they  require  much  nourifhment,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive.  This  plant  fliould  be  planted  in  a 
moift  foil  and  a  fheltered  fituation. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  See  Cucurbita. 

COLUMBINE.  See  Aquilegia. 

COLUMNEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  yio. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  hath  one  petal,  of  the  ringent  or  grinning  kind, 
with  a  J welling  tube,  divided  above  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper 
being  ereCl  and  entire,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  parts  which 
fpread  open :  it  hath  four  ft amina,  two  being  longer  than  the  o- 
ther  ;  thefe  are  inclofed  in  the  upper  lip.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
the  roundijh  germcn,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry 
with  two  cells ,  fitting  on  the  empalement ,  containing  feveral 
oblong  feeds. 

There  is  but  o ne  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known, 
viz. 

Columnea.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  638.  Climbing  Columnea, 
with  a  fcarlet  flower  and  a  white  fruit. 

Plumier  mentions  a  variety  of  this,  with  a  yellowifh  flower 
and  white  fruit.  But  this  is  only  a  feminal  variation,  fuppofed 
to  have  accidentally  rifen  from  the  feeds  of  the  firft. 

This  hath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  fallens  itfelf  to  the 
neighbouring  plants  whereby  it  is  fupported.  1  he  leaves 
are  oval,  fawed  on  the  edges,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foct- 
ftalks  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  ftalks,  are  very  hairy  ;  but  the 
plants,  which  were  raifed  at  Chelfea,  decayed  the  following 
year,  before  they  produced  any  flowers,  fo  that  1  can  give 
no  defeription  of  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America , 
fo  are  too  tender  to  live  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  preferv- 
ed  in  the  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  Lwn  in  a  good  hot- bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  o:her  tender  exo¬ 
tick  plants,  which  are  kept  in  the  bark  ftove. 

COLUTEA.  Tourn.  hft.  R.  H.  649.  tab.  417.  Bladder 
Sena. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  ftandard,  wings,  and 
keel,  vary  in  their  figure  in  different  fpecies.  It  hath  ten  ftamina, 
nine  of  which  are  joined ,  and  the  other  Jlands  feparate.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  broad fwol- 
len  pod  with  one  cell,  includingfeveral  kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Colutea  arborea,  foliolis  obeerdatis,  Hort,  Cliff.  365. 
Common  Bladder  Sena. 
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2.  Colutea  foliolis  ovatis,  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  entire. 

3.  Colutea  foliolis  cordatis  sninoribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Ea- 
ftern  Bladder  Sena  with  a  blood -coloured  flower,  fpotted 
with  yellow. 

4.  Colutea  foliolis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff .  3 66.  JE- 
thiopian  Bladder  Sena  with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

5.  Co  lute  a  foliolis  ovatis,  emarginatis,  leguminibus  oblon¬ 
g’s  compreffis  acuminatis ,  caule  arboreo.  Bladder  Sena  with  oval 
leaves  indented  at  the  top,  oblong,  comprefled,  pointed 
pods,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

6.  Colutea  herbacea foliis  linearilus.  Hort.  XJpfal.  266. 
African  annual  Bladder  Sena  with  frnall  pointed  leaves,  and 
comprefled  pods. 

7.  Colutea  caulibus  procumbent  thus,  foliolis  ovato-linearibus, 
tomentofis,  fioribus  alaribus  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Bladder  Sena 
with  trailing  ftalks,  oval  narrow  leaves,  which  are  woolly, 
and  flowers  growing  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  with  very 
long  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  nurfery  gar¬ 
dens,  as  a  flowering  flrrub,  to  adorn  plantations.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Auftria,  and  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  It 
hath  feveral  woody  Items,  which  grow  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  dividing  into  many  woody  branches 
garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofcd  of  four  or  five 
pair  of  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  indented  at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  grayifh 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  about  two  inches  long,  each 
fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind,  whole 
ftandard  is  reflexed  and  large.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with 
a  dark  coloured  mark  on  each  petal  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
inflated  pods,  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  having  a  feam  on 
the  upper  fide,  containing  a  Angle  row  of  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  faftened  to  a  placenta.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  reddifh  pods,  which  is  equally  common  in  the  gardens, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety,  for  the 
plants  do  not  differ  in  any  other  relpedt. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pococke,  now  bifhop  of  Oftory.  This 
feldom  grows  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  high;  the  branches 
are  very  flender,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  nine  pair  of 
frnall,  oval,  entire  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the 
flowers  Hand  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  about  the  fame  length 
of  the  former.  The  flowers  alfo  are  like  thofe,  but  are  of 
a  brighter  yellow.  This  fort  begins  to  flower  early  in  May, 
and  continues  flowering  till  the  middle  of  OFtober. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  l)r.  Toumefort  in  the- 
Levant.  This  hath  a  woody  ftein,  which  fends  out  many 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  do  not  rife  above  feven  or 
eight  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  are  garnifhed  with,  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  or  fix  pair  of  frnall  heart- fliaped  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or 
three  flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  marked  wi  h  yellow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia ,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  hath  a  weak  fhrubby 
ftalk,  which  fends  out  many  fide  branches  growing  eredt, 
garnifhed  with  equal  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or 
twelve  pair  of  frnall,  oval,  oblong,  hoary  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining 
three  or  four  fcarlet  flowers,  which  are  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  other  forts,  and  are  not  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  inflated  pods,  containing  one  row  of  kidney- 
fhaped  fetds. 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New 
Spain.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  lifes  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
branches,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofedof  three 
pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
indented  at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  light  green.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  Hand  two  or  three  upon  each 
foot-ftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods  near  four 
inches  long,  which  end  in  long  points. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturaly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  an  annual  plant  of  little  beauty,  fo  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It 
rifes  with  a  flender  herbaceous  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  branches,  which  are 
gatnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  live  or  lix  pair 
of  very  narrow  lobes,  near  an  inch  long,  which  are  a  little 
hoary.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifli  colour,  {land¬ 
ing  three  together  on  (lender  foot  italics ,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  oval  pods,  each  containing  two  or  three  kid¬ 
ney-  lhaped  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  plant  hath  many  flender  herbaceous 
italics,  which  frequently  trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pair  of  fmall,  narrow,  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  italks,  are  covered  with  a  vvhitifh 
down.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  (land  upon  very  long  flender  foot-fialks,  each  fuftaining 
three  or  four  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled 
pods  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  which  are  a  little 
bent  like  a  fickle,  each  containing  a  Angle  row  of  fmall 
kidney -lhaped  feeds.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which,  if 
flickered  in  the  winter,  will  continue  feveral  years,  but  the 
branches  do  not  extend  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and 
unlefs  they  are  fupported,  always  trail  upon  the  ground. 

The  three  firfi  forts  are  very  hardy  flirubs,  which  thrive 
in  the  open  air  extremely  well,  fo  they  are  generally  pro¬ 
pagated  for  fale  in  the  nurfery  gardens,  but  the  firfi  fort  hath 
been  long  in  England,  fo  is  more  generally  known  and  pro¬ 
pagated  than  either  of  the  other. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  any  time  in 
the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  and  the 
Michaehnas  following,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  either  in¬ 
to  nurfery  rows,  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain;  for  if  they  are  let  grow  in  the  feed  bed  too  long, 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  have  tap  roots,  which  renders  them 
unfit  for  tranfplantation  ;  nor  fhould  thefe  trees  be  iuffered 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  nurfery  before  they  are  tranfplant¬ 
ed,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  firft  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  trees  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  growth  in  wildernefs  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of  flower¬ 
ing  trees. 

The  third  fort  does  not  grovir  fo  tall  as  the  common,  but 
makes  a  more  regular  fhrub  than  that.  The  flowers  of 
this  fort  are  of  a  dufky  red  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow,  fo 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  fort,  therefore  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  fourth  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  through  the 
winters  (when  they  are  fevere)  in  the  open  air  in  England-, 
but,  in  mild  winters,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and 
a  warm  fituation,  they  will  thrive  very  well  ;  and  thofe 
plants  which  live  abroad,  will  flower  much  ftronger,  and 
make  a  finer  appearance,  than  thofe  which  are  preferved  in 
the  green-houfe  ;  for  thefe  plants  require  a  large  Ihare  of 
air,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  fo  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  in  plenty  ;  therefore  when  any  of  the 
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plants  are  flickered  in  winter,  they  mufi  be  placed  as  near 
the  windows  as  poflible,  that  they  may  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  air;  and  in  the  lpring,  they  muft  be  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  air  as  foon  as  poflible. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former  ;  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  warm  border  of 
light  earth,  the  plants  will  flower  in  Jugufl ;  and,  if  the 
autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  very 
well ;  but  there  are  fome  perfons  who  fow  the  feeds  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  whereby  they  bring  the 
plants  fo  forward  as  to  flower  in  July,  fo  that  the  feeds  are 
always  perfected  from  thefe  plants  :  when  thefe  plants  are 
tranfplanted,  it  fhould  always  be  done  while  they  are  young, 
for  they  do  not  bear  removing  well  when  they  are  large. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  a  warm  country,  fo  is 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  ;  this  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame 
climate,  always  keeping  them  in  a  ftove,  which  fliould  be  of 
a  moderate  temperature  of  heat. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  feldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ;  the  flowers  being 
fmall,  and  having  little  beauty,  it  is  ieldom  preferved  but 
in  botanick  gardens ;  the  ieeds  of  this  iort  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft 
be  planted  into  fmall  pots,  and  brougiit  forward  in  another 
hot-bed  ;  in  July  they  will  flower,  when  they  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  September,  and  the  plants  will  foon  after 
decay. 

The  feventh  fort  may  be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  afterward  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fum- 
mer;  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  frame, 
otherwife  the  froft  will  deftroy  them. 

COLUTEA  SCORPIOIDES.  See  Emerus. 

COMA  AUREA.  See  Chryfocoma. 

COMARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  563.  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  fi<ve  oblong  petals,  which  are  injerted  in  the 
empalement ,  but  are  much  flmaller.  It  hath  twenty  permanent 
flamina ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  empalement,  and  a  great 
number  of  fmall  roundijh  germen  collected  into  a  head.  Eke  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  afterward  becomes  a  large  flefhy  fruit ,  having 
many  pointed  feeds  adhering  to  it. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  which  is, 

Comarum.  FI.  Lapp.  214.  Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

This  plant  hath  creeping  woody  roots,  which  fend  out 
many  black  fibres,  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground,  from 
which  arife  many  reddiih  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high,  which 
generally  incline  to  the  ground  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  at  each 
joint  with  one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven 
lobes,  which  rife  above  each  other,  the  middle  being  the 
largeft,  the  lower  diminifhing,  and  with  their  bafe  embrace 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  three  or  four  together  on  fhort  foot-ifalks,  which 
have  a  large  fpreading  empalement,  red  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  divided  at  the  top  into  ten  parts  ;  in  the  center  fits  the 
five  petals,  which  are  red,  and  not  more  than  a  third  part 
the  fize  of  the  empalement ;  within  thefe  are  fituated  many 
germen,  attended  by  about  twenty  flamina,  terminated  by 
dark  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  pail,  the  receptacle, 
which  fits  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement,  becomes  a 
flefhy  fruit,  fomewhat  like  a  Strawberry,  but  flatter,  includ- 
ing  a  great  number  of  pointed  feeds. 
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As  this  plant  grows  naturally  on  bogs,  fo  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  preserved  in  gardens,  for  it  mult  be  planted  in  a  foil 
as  near  to  that  of  its  natural  growth  as  poffible  j  it  is  very 
apt  to  fpread  much  at  the  root,  when  in  a  proper  fituation ; 
fo  whoever  is  inclinable  to  preferve  this  plant,  may  remove 
it  from  the  places  of  its  growth  in  October,  and  plant  it  on  a 
a  bog,  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  plants  fucceeding. 
There  are  a  few  of  thefe  plants  now  growing  upon  a  bog  at 
Hampfiead,  which  were  planted  there  fome  years  ago  ;  but 
the  neareft  place  to  London ,  where  it  grows  wild  in  plenty, 
is  in  the  meadows  near  Guildford  in  Surry. 

COMMELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  58. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  heart  Jhaped  fpatha  ;  the  flower  hath  fix 
concave  petals,  three  of  which  are  fmall  and  oval ,  the  other  are 
large,  roundijh,  and  coloured.  It  hath  three  neClariums,  ( which 
have  been  fuppojsd  to  be  flamina )  ;  there  are  three  awl-Jkapcd 
flamina,  which  recline  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  naked  globular  capfule,  with 
three  furrows,  having  three  cells,  each  containing  two  angular 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Com melina  corollis  inaqualibus,  foliis  ovato - lanceolatis, 
acutis,  caule  procumbente,  glabro.  Hort.  Upfal.  18.  C'omme- 
lina  with  unequal  petals,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves, 
and  a  fmooth  trailing  flallc. 

2.  Commelina  corollis  inaqualibus,  foliis  ovato -lanceola¬ 
tis,  caule  ereCio,  fcabro,  flmplicijfimo .  Hort.  TJpfal.  18.  Com¬ 
melina  with  unequal  petals,  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  a 
fingle,  upright,  rough  flalk - 

3.  Commelina  corollis  inaqualibus,  foliis  lanceolatis,  gla- 
hris,  obtufis,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  41.  Commelina 
with  unequal  petals,  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped,  obtufe  leaves, 
and  a  creeping  ftalk. 

4.  Commelina  corollis  aqualibus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
fubcilliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  18.  Commelina  with  equal  pe¬ 
tals,  and  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their 
under  fide. 

5.  Commelina  corollis  aqualibus,  pedunculis  incraflatis, 
foliis  lineari  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41.  Commelina 

with  equal  petals,  thick  foot-llalks  to  the  ilower,  and  nar¬ 
row  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifiands  in  the  IVefl- 
Indies,  and  alfo  in  Africa-,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath 
feveral  trailing  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  long,  which  put  out 
roots  at  the  joints,  end  flrike  into  the  ground;  at  each  joint 
is  placed  one  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaf,  ending  in  a  point, 
which  embraces  the  flalk  with  its  bafe,  and  hath  feveral 
longitudinal  veins :  it  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  frncoth. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  fpatha,  which  is  compreffed  and  Ihut  up,  each 
having  two  or  three  flowers,  Handing  upon  lhort  fcot-llaiks, 
compofed  of  two  large  blue  petals,  and  four  frnaller  green 
ones,  which  have  generally  been  termed  the  empalement  of 
the  flower;  within  thefe  are  fituated  three  nedlariums,  each 
having  a  llender  flamina  fixed  on  the  fide  ;  thefe  furround 
the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundilh  capfule 
having  three  cells  ;  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  two  angular 
feeds.  * 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  white  fibres  ;  the  flalks 
rife  two  feet  high,  are  upright,  rough,  herbaceous,  and 
about  the  fize  of  quills ;  thefe  have  a  fingle  leaf  at  each 
joint,  which  is  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fir  A  fort,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  its  bafe  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  bofom  of  the  leaves  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  fitting 
upon  (hort  foot-flalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  hath  a  fi¬ 


brous  root,  which  fends  out  many  trailing  ftalks  three  or 
four  feet  long,  which  put  out  roots  at  every  joint,  and  from 
them  many  more  fhoots  are  produced  ;  fo  that  where  they 
have  room  to  fpread,  they  will  cover  a  large  furface  of 
ground.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
firft,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deep  yellow ;  the 
petals  of  this  are  heart-lhaped,  and  the  feed  veffels  are 
larger. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  near  old  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain  ;  this  hath  a  thick  flelhy  root  compofed  of  feveral  - 
tubers,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Ranunculus ;  from  this  arife 
one  or  two  inclining  ftalks,  which  fend  out  fide  branches 
from  their  lower  parts,  which  are  garnifhcd  with  oval, 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  part  of  which  have  long  foot-ftalks,  the 
others  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  they  have  (hort 
hairs  on  their  under  fide,  and  toward  the  ftalk,  but  are 
frnooth  above,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  clofe  every  even¬ 
ing,  or  in  cold  weather.  The  flowers  are  produced  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves, 
Handing  upon  Header  foot-flalks,  which  are  compofed  of 
three  blue  petals,  pretty  large  and  roundilh,  and  three 
frnaller  which  are  green  ;  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Indies ;  this  hath 
trailing  ftalks  like  the  firft,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
gralfy  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  upon  thick 
foot-ftalks,  three  flowers  generally  fitting  on  each  ;  they 
have  three  equal  large  petals  of  a  Iky  blue,  and  three  frnaller 
which  are  green. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  the  firft  will  thrive 
in  the  full  ground,  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  warm 
border  of  light  earth  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  early  in 
the  fpring  ;  fo  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  expected,  if  the 
feafon  proves  favourable  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  often  lie  long  in  the  ground,  fo  that  they  rarely 
ripen  their  feed.  Thefe  plants  have  but  little  beauty,  fo 
that  two  or  three  of  each  fort,  is  as  many  as  moll  people 
choofe  to  have  ;  therefore  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn, 
where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  the  feeds  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  require  no  farther  care,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  this  feldom  ripens 
feeds  in  England,  but  the  roors  fend  out  offsets,  by  w'hich 
the  plant  is  eafily  propagated  ;  this  fort  will  live  in  the  full 
ground  in  winter,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  flickered  fitua¬ 
tion  :  the  bell  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  thefe  roots  is 
about  the  end  of  Mat  ch. 

The  other  forts  are  tender,  fo  their  feeds  muft  be  fown 
on  a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  tw'O  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  trar.fplanted  to  a  frefh 
hot  bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  when  they  have  taken  root,, 
they  (hould  have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their  growing  weak  ; 
and  in  June  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  obferving  to  (bade  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no- 
other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  With  thi» 
management  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  good  leeds. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  may  be  continued  if  they  aie 
planted  in  pots,  and  in  autumn  placed  in  the  bark  Hove  ; 
or  if  the  roots  of  the  fourth  fort  are  taken  out  of  the  ground 
in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  winter,  they  may 
be  planted  again  in  the  fpring,  placing  them  on  a  hot-bed, 
to  forward  their  (hooting,  and  thefe  will  produce  ftronger 
plants  than  thofe  which  rife  from  feeds. 

CONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  299,  Hemlock- 
The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  the  petals  of  the  greater  umbel  are 

uniform  ; 
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uniform ;  each  fewer  is  compofed  of five  unequal  heart  -fhaptd  pe¬ 
tals  which  turn  inn.va.rd  ;  they  have  five  Jianiina  ;  the  germen , 
which  is  fituated  under  the  fewer ,  Jupports  two  refiexed  fiyles, 
and  afterward  bccosr.cs  a  roundijh  channelled  fruity  divided  into 
two  parts ,  containing  two  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conium  Jeminibus  Jlriatis.  Hort.  Upf.  92.  Greater 
Hemlock. 

2.  Conium  Jeminibus  aculcatis.  Hort.  CIJJ.  92.  Hemlock 
with  prickly  feeds. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks  and 
roads,  ;n  many  parts  of  England ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  peiifhes  after  it  hath  ripened  feeds.  It  hath  a  long 
taper  root  like  a  Parfnep,  but  much  fmaller.  The  ftalk  is 
fmooth,  fpotted  with  purple,  and  rifes  fiom  four,  to  up¬ 
wards  of  fix  feet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  top  into 
fcvtral  ftalks,  which  are  garniihed  with  decompounded 
leaves,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts ; 
thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  italics  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  each 
being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  (or  fmall  umbels)  which 
have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  fpread  open,  each  fitting 
upon  a  flender  foot-ftalk  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall  and  channelled, 
and  like  thofe  of  Anife. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  in  Africa.  This  plant  rarely  grows  more  than  nine 
inches  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  R.ue,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ; 
thofe  upon  the  flalk  are  much  narrower,  but  of  the  fame 
colour ;  the  llalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  of  thefe  large  umbels  being  compofed  of  three  fmall 
ones  ;  and  the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow  leaves,  fituated 
under  the  umbel. 

The  flrft  fort  grows  wild  in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
feldom  allowed  room  in  gardens,  becaufe  it  is  luppofed  to 
have  a  poifonous  quality  ;  fome  phyficians  have  affirmed, 
that  it  is  fo  to  all  animals,  while  others  have  aflured  us,  that 
it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  Italy  when 
it  is  young,  and  is  by  them  efleemed  a  great  dainty.  Mr. 
Ray  mentions,  that  he  has  found  the  gizzard  of  a  thrufh  full 
of  Hemlock  feeds,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  Corn  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it,  which,  in  the  time  of  harveft,  that  bird  had 
neglefted  for  Hemlock,  fo  very  fond  was  it  of  that  feed, 
which  "has  been  reckoned  pernicious  :  however,  it  is  very 
ceitain,  that  fcarce  any  animal  will  eat  the  green  herb  ;  for 
it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  Grafs,  and  molt  other  weeds, 
eat  clofe  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed,  and  all  the  plants 
of  Hemlock  which  were  growing  left  untouched. 

This  plant  is  efleemed,  by  many  phyficians,  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  to  difl'olve  fchirrous  tumours  ;  and  fome  have 
greatly  recommended  it  for  cancers ;  ar,d  molt  of  them 
agree,  that  it  may  be  preferibed  as  a  good  narcotick. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  humble  plant,  and,  being  tender, 
will  never  become  troublefome  :  for,  unlefs  the  winters  are 
very  favourable,  this  plant  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  only 
covered  in  bad  weather.  The  plants  will  come  up  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  muft  then  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  conftantly,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak.  As  thefe  plants  do  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting  well,  fo  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  not  more  than 
four  or  five  left  in  each  pot;  and,  as  the  plants  have  no 
great  beauty,  fo  a  few  of  them  will  be  fufficient  to  continue 
the  fort,  where  a  variety  of  plants  are  preferved.  The  other 
culture  is  only  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  in  very 
dty  weather,  to  water  them. 
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CONOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea; 

CONOCARPOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  213.  Button  Tree.' 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Rowers  are  collefted  in  a  globular  head,  each  fianding  in 
a  fcaly  empalement .  At  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  large  compreffed 
germen,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  fewer  hath  one 
petal,  which  is  cut  into  five  equal  parts,  and  five  fender  fia- 
tnina,  which  extend  beyond  the  petal.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jingle  feed,  inclofed  in  the  fcalc  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
Jhaped  like  the  cone  of  the  Alder  tree. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conocarpos  erefta  foliis  oblongis.  Upright  Conocar- 
pos  with  oblong  leaves,  commonly  called  Button  Tree  in 

the  Wejl- Indies. 

2.  Conocartos  frutefeens,  caulilus  procumbentibus. 
Shrubby,  trailing  Conocarpos. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  fandy  bays 
in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Wefi -Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  woody 
upright  ftem,  about  fixteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches,  which  alfo  grow  ereft,  garnifhed  with  fpear-ftiaped 
leaves,  having  broad  lhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate  on  every  fide  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  upon 
fhort  branches,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
thefe  have  three  or  four  fmall  leaves  on  their  lower  part, 
under  the  flowers ;  each  of  thefe  branches  are  terminated 
by  fix  or  eight  conical  heads  of  flowers,  which  have  fome 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  Acacia,  but  each  of  thefe  come  out 
of  a  fcaly  covering;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  having  five  flender  flamina,  and  one  ftyle,  which 
Hand  out  farther  than  the  petal.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  Angle  feeds,  which  are  included  in  the  feales  of  the  co¬ 
nical  fruit. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fhort  crooked  branches,  which  di¬ 
vide  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide,  upon  the  ground ;  thefe 
are  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark,  and  their  upper  parts  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  thick  leaves,  a  little  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Dwarf  Box  ;  they  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
placed  on  every  fide  the  branches  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  collefted  in  fmall  round  heads,  which  come  out 
Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour;  the 
feales  are  rough,  and  the  cones  are  of  a  loofer  texture  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  they  are  plants  of  no  great 
beauty.  They  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  mull  be 
obtained  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth.  Thefe 
feeds,  if  they  are  frefh,  will  come  up  very  foon,  if  they  are 
fown  upon  a  good  hot- bed  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  potted, 
and  preferved  in  the  bark  flove,  they  will  make  great  pro- 
grefs  ;  but  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  flove,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  other  exotick  plants  of  tie  fame  coun¬ 
try  ;  obferving,  as  they  are  natives  of  fwamps,  to  fupply 
them  often  with  water;  but  in  winter  they  muft  have  it 
fparingly. 

CONSOLIDA  MAJOR.  See  Symphytum. 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA.  See  Bugula. 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA.  Set  Beilis. 

CONSOLIDA  REGAL1S.  See  Delphinium. 

CONVAL  LILY.  See  Convallaria. 

CONVALLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  383.  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  fewer  hath  one  petal,  which  is  bell-Jhaped,  fpread  open 
and  refiexed.  It  hath  no  empalement.  It  hath  fix  fiamina, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  glo¬ 
bular  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry,  with 
three  cells ,  containing  one  roundijh  feed. 

The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Convallaria  /capo  nudo.  Flor.  Lapp.  1 1  3 .  White 
Lily  of  the  valley.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  reddifh 
flowers,  which  is  preferved  in  gardens. 

2.  Convallaria  /capo  nudo,  /ohis  lateralibus.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Lily  of  the  valley.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this 
with  double  variegated  flowers  which  is  preferved  in  gardens. 

3.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis,  f oribus  axillaribus .  Flor. 
Suec.  274.  Common  broad  leaved  Solomon' s  Seal. 

4.  Convallaria /oliis  alternis,  femiamplexicaulibus,  flori- 
bus  majoribus  axillaribus.  Broad-leaved  Salomon's,  Seal  with  a 
larger  fweet  flower. 

5.  Convallaria  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  caule  tereti,  pe- 
dunculis  axillaribus  multi/oris.  Lin.  Phil.  Bat.  2 1  8.  Created 
broad-leaved  Solomons  Seal. 

6.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  axil¬ 
laribus  tri/oris.  Broad-leaved  Solomon's  Seal  with  a  white 
Hellebore  leaf. 

.7.  Convallaria  foliis  ajerticillatis.  Flor.  Lapp .  1 1 4. 
Convallaria  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls. 

8.  Convallaria  foliis  fej/ilibus,  racetno  terminali  compofi- 
to.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  315.  Convallaria  with  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  (talks,  which  are  terminated  by  compound  fpikes  of 
flowers . 

9.  Convallaria  foliis  amplexicaulibus  plurimis ,  raccmo 
terminali  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  316.  Convallaria  with 
many  leaves  embracing  the  (talks,  which  are  terminated  by 
Angle  bunches  of  flowers. 

10.  Convallaria  foliis  cordatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  113.  Con¬ 
vallaria  with  heart-fliaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  in  the  woods 
near  Woburn,  in  Bedford/hire,  from  whence  the  markets  in 
London  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  flowers.  It  is  alfo 
cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  flowers; 
formerly  it  grew  in  great  plenty  on  Hampfead  Heath,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  not  been  fo  common  there  ;  for  fince  all  the 
trees  have  been  deflroyed,  the  plants  have  not  flowered  there 
as  formerly,  nor  have  the  roots  increafed. 

This  hath  a  {lender  fibrous  root,  which  creeps  under  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  thereby  propagates  in  great  plen¬ 
ty.  The  leaves  come  up  by  pairs;  their  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  about  three  inches  long,  are  wrapped  together  in  one 
cover,  and  at  the  top  divide  into  two  parts,  each  fuftain- 
ing  a  fingleleaf,  one  of  which  arifes  a  little  above  the  other  ; 
thefe  leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  near  an 
inch  and  an  half  broad  in  the  middle,  leflening  gradually  to 
both  ends ;  the  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  arife  immediately 
from  the  root,  on  one  fide  the  leaves ;  thefe  are  naked, 
about  five  inches  long,  and  are  adorned  towards  their  up¬ 
per  parts  with  pendulous  white  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide 
the  ftalk,  which  decline  to  one  fide ;  each  flower  (lands 
upon  a  fliort  feparate  foot-ftalk,  which  are  crooked. 
The  flowers  are  open,  of  the  ihort  bell  fliaped  kind  ;  they 
have  fix  llamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal  of  the 
flower,  and  are  (horter  than  the  tube,  and  a  fingle  ftyle  ari- 
fing  from  the  germen,  which  is  triangular,  and  crowned  by 
a  three-cornered  ftigma  :  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  berry,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  three 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  on  the  Flips-,  this  has  retained  its 
difference  in  the  garden,  where  it  grew  in  the  fame  foil  and 
fituation  with  the  common  fort,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  diftindt  fpecies.  The  other  with  a  double  variegated 
flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this,  therefore  I 
have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  diftindt  fpecies,  though  the 
flowers  are  much  larger,  and  beautifully  variegated  with 
purple  and  white. 

T  hefe  plants  require  a  loofe  fandy  foil,  and  a  (hady  fitu¬ 
ation  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  which 


multiply  in  great  plenty.  The  bell  time  to  tranfplant  and 
part  the  roots,  is  in  autumn.  They  fiiould  be  planted  near 
a  foot  afundcr,  that  their  roots  may  have  room  to  fpread  5 
for  if  they  agree  with  the  foil  and  fituation,  they  will  meet 
and  fill  the  ground  in  one  year.  If  thefe  roots  are  planted 
in  a  rich  foil,  they  will  fpread  and  multiply  greatly,  but  will 
notbefo  productive  of  flowers. 

The  only  culture  which  thefe  plants  require,  is  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and  feparate  the 
roots  every  third  or  fourth  ye#,  otherwise  they  will  be  fo 
greatly  matted  together,  as  not  to  have  proper  nouriftiment, 
fo  the  flowers  will  be  but  (mall,  and  few  in  number. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Solomon's  Seal,  which  is  faid 
to  grow  naturally  wild  in  England ,•  but  I  doubt  ours  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fort  from  that  mentioned  by  Cafpar  Bauhin  under  that 
title  ;  for  in  two  places  where  I  have  (ound  it  growing,  the 
ftalks  were  much  ihorter,  the  leaves  were  broader,  and  their 
borders  turned  inward  ;  and  this  difference  continues  in  the 
garden,  where  it  grows  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation  with  the 
common  fort  of  Germany. 

This  plant  hath  a  fle(hy  white  root,  as  large  as  a  man’s 
finger,  which  creeps  in  the  ground,  and  is  full  of  knots, 
from  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Polygonatum.  In  the  fpring 
arifes  feveral  taper  (talks,  which  grow  near  two  feet  high, 
adorned  withoblong  oval  leaves,  placed  alternate,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  (talks  with  their  bafe;  on  the  oppofite  fide  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  about  an  inch 
long,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  or  four  fmaller,  fuf- 
taining  a  fingle  tubulous  flower,  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the 
brim ;  thefe  have  each  fix  (lender  ftamina,  furrounding  a 
fingle  ftyle,  which  arifes  from  the  germen,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  blunt  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round 
berry,  about  the  fize  of  Ivy  berries,  each  inclofing  three  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  third,  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe.  It  hath  fewer  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  and  thofe 
are  much  larger,  and  fmell  fweet. 

The  fifth  (ort  rifes  much  higher,  the  leave*  are  broader, 
and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  there  are  many  more 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  which  have  longer  and  narrower 
tubes  than  either  of  the  former.  This  grows  naturally  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  large  flefliy  roots,  full  of  knots,  or 
joints,  which  fend  up  many  ftalks  four  feet  high,  garniflied 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  near  five  inches  long,  and  above 
two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  having  many  deep  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows,  running  parallel  to  the  midrib,  fomevvhat 
like  thofe  of  white  Hellebore.  The  flowers  come  out  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalks  from  the  leaves,  having  ihort 
foot-ftalks,  which  divide  into  three  fmaller,  each  fuitaining 
one  flower,  with  a  long  (lender  tube,  more  clofed  at  the  top 
than  thofe  of  the  other  (pecies,  but  the  colour  is  the  fame. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk,  about  two 
feet  high,  garniflied  with  long  narrow  leaves,  which  Hand 
in  whorls  round  the  flalk,  there  are  generally  five  of  thefe 
placed  at  each  joint ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  and  half  n 
inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  flowers  come, 
out  from  the  fame  joints,  (landing  upon  flrort  foot-ftalks', 
each  fupporting  five  or  fix  flowers,  which  are  fmaller,  and 
have  much  Ihorter  tubes  than  either  of  the  former  forts  ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  tipped  with  green,  and  (lightly 
cut  into  fix  parts  at  the  top. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  ;  ‘  j> 
America.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  above  ,tv.o  iVut 
high,  garniflied  with  oblong  leaves,  ending  in  fa:  i  p  p  <::r.  , 
which  are  near  five  inches -long,  and  two  and  an  half  ivoao  ; 
having  three  large  longitudinal  veins,  with  icveral  >  ..-k.r 
between,  which  join  at  both  ends.  The  leaves  are  a  Iter* 
nate,  Handing  clofe  to  the  (talks,  and  #e  oi  a.%h*  gr>-  •••. 
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on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  paler  on  their  under.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  branching  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
/talks,  each  being  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  loofe  fpikes  of 
ftar-like  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  fall  away  without 
producing  any  feed. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries  as  the 
eighth ;  this  fends  up  ftalks  two  feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  many  oblong  leaves  embracing  them  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Angle  fpikes  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  in  fhape  and  colour  like 
tho-fe  of  the  eighth  ;  but  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red 
berries,  about  the  fize  o t  thofe  of  the  Lily  of  the  valley. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Solomon  s  Seal  are  very  hardy  plants,  and 
delight  in  a  light  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation,  fo  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  in- wildernefs  quarters  under  tail  trees,  where,  if 
they  are  not  crowded  by  lower  fhrubs,  they  will  thrive  and 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  during  the  fummer  feafon  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety,  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
plants  being  very  Angular. 

They  all  multiply  very  fail  by  their  creeping  roots,  efpe- 
eially  when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation. 
The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  roots  is  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  their  ftalks  decay  ;  thofe  which  are  re¬ 
moved-  at  that  feafon,  'will  grow  much  ftronger,  than  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  the  fpring  ;-  but  they  may  be  fafely 
franfplanted  any  time  after  the  ftalks  decay,  till  the  roots 
begin  to  (hoot  in  the  fpring.  As  thefe  roots  greatly  in- 
creafe,  fo  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  wide  diltance  from 
each  other,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  for  they 
ihould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  where  they  are  expected  to  grow  ftrong,  and  produce 
a  good  number  of  ftalks,  in  which  their  beauty  conflfts.  The 
only  culture  thefe  plants  require,  is  to  dig  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  every  fpring,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  tenth  fort  is  an  humble  plant,  which,  when-  trans¬ 
planted  into  gardens,  feldom  rifes  above  fix  inches  high, 
and  where  it  grows  naturally  not  much  more  than  half  fo 
high  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  and 
multiplies  greatly  in  the  ground,  fending  up  many  (lender 
(talks,  each  having  for  the  moil  part  two  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
©Re  (landing  above  the  other.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  ftar-like  flowers,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fmall  red  berries. 

It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
delights  in  a  moift  foil  and  fhady  fituation,  where  it  will 
fpread  arid  multiply  in  great  plenty. 

CONVOLVULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  198.  Bindweed. 

The  CharcMers  are, 

Phe  flower  hath  one  large  bell-fhaped  petal,  which  fpreads  open. 
It  hath' five  Jhort  fiamina,  and  a  rcundijh  germen.  'I he  empale- 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule,  with  one,  two,  or 
three'  ‘valves,  containing  feveral  feeds  which  are  convex  on  their 
fytfide,  but  on  their  inflde  angular. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Convolvulu s  folds  figitatis  utrinque  acutis,  pedunculis 
nmfloris.  Flcr.  Suec.  173.  Smaller  Field  Bindweed,  common¬ 
ly  called  Gravel  Bindweed. 

2.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagitaiis  poflice  truncatis,  pedun¬ 
culis  unifioris.  Prod.  heyd.  427.  Larger  white  Bindweed, 
called  Bearbind. 

3.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagitatis  poflice  truncatis,  pedun- 
fulis  hi  for  is .  Prod.  Leyd.  427.  Syrian  Bindweed,  orSeammony. 

4.  Convolvulus  annuus,  foliis  cordatis  calycibus  acutis, 
villofis.  Purple  Bindweed  with  a  roundifo  heart  lhaped  leaf, 
commonly  called  Convolvulus  major ,  or  greater  Bindweed; 

3 •  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis,  pedunculis 
trifioris.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  and 
three  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk. 

.  Convol  v  u x*.u s-  foliis  cordatis  trilobis  inUofls ,  calycibus 
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/ csvi bus ,  capfulis  hirfutis,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Blue  Bindweed, 
with  an  angular  Ivy  leaf. 

7.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  angulato-vervofls ,  caule 
repente  tubifero.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  154.  Bindweed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  having  angular  nerves,  and  a  creeping  fta-lk 
bearing  tubers  ;  commonly  called  Spanifh  Potatoes. 

8.  Convolvulus  folds  palmatis,  lobis  feptem-finuatis  acu¬ 
tis,  pedunculis  unifioris ,  calycibus  maximis  patentibus.  Five¬ 
leaved  Bindweed  with  fmooth.  indented  leaves  and  hairy  ftalks. 

9.  Convolvulus  foliis  haflato- lanceolatis,  auriculis  ro- 
tundatis,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Bindweed  with  fpear-pointed' 
leaves  having  rounded  ears,  and  many  flowers  on  each 
foot-ftalk. 

10.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  fubhafiatifque  villoflr, 
caule  petiolifque  pilofls,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  139. 
Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fomevvhat  fpear  pointed 
and  downy,  with  hairy  ftalks  and  foot-ftalks,  and  many 
flowers  on  each. 

11.  Convolvulus  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  glabris  peduncu¬ 
lis  unifioris,  calycibus  decempartitis.  Bindweed  with  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth  leaves,  and  foot  ftalks  having  a  (ingle  flower, 
whofe  empalement  is  cut  into  ten  parts. 

12%  Convolvulus  hirfutijfimus,  foliis  quin  quel  abatis,  pe- 
dunculis  longijjimis  bifloris.  Very  hairy  Bindweed,  with  leaves 
having  five  lobes,  and  very  long  foot-ftalks  with. two  flowers. 

13.  Convolvulus  caule  fruticofo,  glabro,  foliis  quinque 
lobis,  pedunculis  geniculatis ,  unifioris -,  capfulis  maximis.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  a  (hrubby,  fmooth  (talk,  leaves  having  five  lobes, 
many  jointed  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower,  and  very  large 
feed  veflels. 

14.  Convolvulus  foliis  emarginatis,  pedunculis  trifioris. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  159.  Bindweed  with  indented  leaves,  and  foot- 
ftalks  having  three  flowers. 

15.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  glabris,  pedunculis  mul¬ 
tifioris,  feminibus  villofis  ferrugineis.  Bindweed  with  fmooth, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers,  and 
feeds  covered  with  an  iron-coloured  down. 

16.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus,  caule  per - 
enni,  villofo,  pedunculis  multifioris,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1 55.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  foft,  woolly,.  heart-(haped  leaves,  a  hairy  per¬ 
ennial  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers-. 

17.  Convolvulus  foliis  triangularibus  acutis,  floribus ■ 
plurimis  feffilibus  patulis,  calycibus  acutis  multifidis.  Bindweed' 
with  fharp-pointed  triangular  leaves,  many  Spreading  flowers- 
fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  acute  empalements  ending  in  ma¬ 
ny  points. 

18.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis,  pedunculis- 
bifloris.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  and' 
foot-ftalks  having  two  flowers. 

19.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagitatis  poflice  obtufis,  caule  re- 
pente ,  pedunculis  unifioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  158.  Bindweed  with- 
narrow-pointed  leaves,  which  are  obtufe  at  the  foot-ftalk,  at 
creeping  ftalk,  and  one  flower  on  each  foot  ftalk. 

20.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordato-fagitatis,  pedunculis  uni¬ 
fioris.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped,  arrow-pointed  leaves, 
and  foot-ftalks  having  a  Angle  flower. 

21.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  pedunculis  unifio¬ 
ris,  brafteis  lanceolatis,  flore fifljile.  Hart.  Cliff.  68.  Bindweed: 
with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves,  foot-ftalks  having  one  flow¬ 
er,  fpear-  (haped  bra&eae,  and  the  flower  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk. 

22.  Convolvulus  foliis  palmatis  fericeis,  pedunculis  biflo¬ 
ris,  calycibus  acutis.  Bindweed  with  filky,  palmated  leaves, 
foot-ftalks  having  two  flowers,  and  (harp-poirited  em¬ 
palements. 

23.  Con  volvulus-  foliis  ccrdatis  intifis  &  incanis,  pedun¬ 
culis  bifloris,  calycibus  obtufis.  Bindweed  with  hoary  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  whicq  are  jagged,  foot-ftalks  having  two 
flowers,  and  obtufe  empalements; 

24,  Con* 
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24.  Convolvulus  foliis lanceolate- ovatis glabris,  eaule  de- 
dinato,foribu s  folitariis.  Lin.Vir.  Cliff.  Bindweed  with  fmooth, 
oval,  fpear-Shaped  leaves,  a  declining  ftalk,  -and  one  flower 
upon  each  foot-ftalk,  commonly  called  Convolvulus  minor. 

2y.  Convolvulus  villofus,  foliis  linear!  lanceolatis,  caule 
redo,  pedunculis  multif.oris.  Hairy  Bindweed  with  narrow 
fpear-fliaped  leaves,  an  upright  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  hav¬ 
ing  many  flowers. 

26.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fericeis,  caule  decima¬ 
te,  radice  repente,  pedunatlis  multiforis.  Bindweed  with  filky 
fpear-Shaped  leaves,  a  declining  ftalk,  creeping  root,  and 
foot-flalks  having  many  flowers. 

27.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis,  obtufs fericeis  pedun - 
culis  multiforis.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Bindweed  with  blunt,  fpear- 
Shaped,  Alky  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers. 

28.  Convolvulus  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis,  acutis  caule 
rarnefo,  redo,  pedunculis  uniforis.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Bindweed 
with  narrow  Spear-Shaped  leaves,  which  are  pointed,  an 
upright  branching  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower. 

29.  Convolvulus  foliis fubovatis,  obtufs ,  petiolatis  pilo- 
fs,  caule  diffufo,  pedunculis  triforis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  76.  Bindweed 
with  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  having  hairy  foot-ftalks  bearing 
three  flowers,  and  diffufed  ftalks. 

30.  Convolvulus  foliis  reniformibus,  pedunculis  uniforis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  67.  Bindweed  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  and 
ene  flower  on  each  foot  ftalk  ;  or,  Sea  Bindweed. 

31.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  ar.gulatis,  caule  mem- 
branaceo,  quadrangular i,  pedunculis  multiforis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  72. 
Bindweed  with  angular  heart  Shaped  leaves,  a  quadrangular 
membranaceous  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers. 

32.  Convolvulus  foliis  variis,  pedunculis  uniforis,  radice 
tuherofa  cathartica.  Bind  weed  with  variable  leaves,  foot-flalks 
with  Angle  flowers,  and  a  tuberous  root ;  or,  the  true  Jalap. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks,  and  in  gra¬ 
velly  grounds,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  generally  a 
fign  of  gravel  lying  near  the  furface.  The  roots  of  this 
ftioot  very  deep  into  the  ground,  from  whence  fome  coun¬ 
try  people  call  it  Devils  Guts :  this  is  a  troublefoine  weed 
in  gardens,  fo  Should  be  conftantly  rooted  out. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  troub'efome  weed  in  gardens, 
when  the  roots  are  intermixed  with  thofe  of  trees  and 
Shrubs,  or  under  hedges,  where  the  plants  cannot  be  eaftly 
deftroyed  :  but  in  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  where  they 
are  conftantly  hoed  down  for  three  or  four  months,  they 
may  be  efFe&ually  deftroyed  ;  for  when  the  ftalks  are  broken 
or  cut,  a  milky  juice  flow's  out,  and  thereby  the  roots  are 
foon  exhaufted  and  decay;  as  every  fmall  piece  of  the  root 
will  grow,  fo  it  renders  this  a  troublefome  weed  to  deftroy, 
where  they  are  intermixed  with  other  roots. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  wounded,  and  Shells  placed  under  the 
wounds  to  receive  the  milky  juice  which  flows  out,  which  is 
infpiflated,  and  afterward  put  up  and  exported  :  this  is  what 
is  called  Scammony  in  the  Shops :  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
and  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  on  a  dry  foil.  The  roots  of  this  are  thick,  run 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a  dark  bark. 
The  branches  extend  themfelves  on  every  fide  to  thediftance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  they  are  Slender  and  trail  on  the 
ground,  and  are  garnished  with  narrow  arrow-pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  two  fitting  upon  each  long 
foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed  veftels, 
having  three  cells,  filled  with  feeds  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  but  fmaller.  If  the  feeds  of  this  Sort  arc 
Sown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  bo>dsr  of  light  earth,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  grow  too  clofe  ;  for  as  the  branches  extend  very  far, 
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the  plants  Should  not  be  nearer  than  five  feet  afunder.  Ti  e 
ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  but  the  roots  will  abide  many  years- 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Zifa  and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  for 
ornament  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  Convolvulus  major.  Of  this  there  are  three  or 
four  lafting  varieties  ;  the  moft  common  hath  a  purple 
flower,  but  there  is  one  with  a  white,  another  with  a  red, 
and  one  with  a  whitish  blue  flower,  which  hath  white  feeds. 
All  thefe  varieties  1  have  cultivated  many  years,  without 
observing  them  to  change.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  warm  border  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  place  Some  tall 
flakes  down  by  them,  for  their  ftalks  to  twine  about,  other- 
wife  they  will  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  make  a  bad  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thele  plants,  if  they  are  properly  Supported, 
will  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  they  flower  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguf,  and  will  continue  till  the  froit  kills  them.  Their 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  fends  out 
long  branches,  which  twit!  about  the  trees  and  rife  to  a 
great  height  ;  the  leaves  are  Smooth,  heart-Shaped,  ending 
in  long  points,  and  the  ears  at  the  bafe  are  large  and 
rounded  ;  they  Hand  upon  long  Slender  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalks,  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuflaining  three  flowers,  with  longer 
tubes  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  deeper  blue 
colour.  This  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former  ;  fo  the  feeds 
Should  be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the 
plants  forward,  and  toward  the  end  of  May,  they  Should  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  America.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  garnished  with  heart-Shaped  leaves,  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  lobes  which  end  in  Sharp  points  ;  thefe  are 
woolly,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot  Slalks ;  the  flowers  come 
out  on  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuflaining  two  flowers  of  a 
very  deep  blue  colour,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled  Anil 
or  Indigo.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  of  this 
genus,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinft  Species,  thougli  fome 
have  Suppofed  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  fourth  fort  : 
the  leaves  of  this  has  three  deeply  divided  lobes,  and  thofe 
of  the  fourth  fort  are  entire.  This  fort  is  annual,  and  mult 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fifth.  It  flowers 
all  the  latter  part  of  Summer,  and,  in  good  feafons,  the 
feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 

The  Seventh  fort  is  that  whole  roots  are  eaten,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Spaniff  Potatoe  ;  thefe  roots  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  table,  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  well 
in  the  open  air  in  England ;  they  are  cultivated  by  the  roots 
in  the- fame  way  as  the  common  Potatoe,  but  require  much 
more  room  ;  for  thefe  fend  out  many  trailing  flaks,  which 
extend  fix  or  eight  feet  every  way,  and  at  their  joints  fend 
out  roots,  which,  in  warm  countries,  grow  to  be  large  tu¬ 
bers,  fo  that  Irom  a  Angle  root  planted,  forty  or  fifty  large 
roots  are  produced.  1  his  is .fometimes  propagated  by  way 
of  curiofity  in  England,  but  the  roots  Should  be  planted  on  a 
hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  covered  in 
bad  weather  with  glalTes,  they  will  produce  flowers,  and 
fome  fmall  roots  vviil  be  produced  from  the  joints  of  die 
ftalks  ;  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  Seldom 
grow  to  be  of  any  flze. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Fera  Cruz,  in  ATe-vs 
Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  Strong  winding  ftalk,  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  fmaller,  which  fallen 
themfelves  about  any  of  the  neighbouring  trees  and  Shrubs ; 
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and  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  in  fhape  of  a  hand,  having 
feven  lobes,  which  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  on 
their  holders,  ending  in  fharp  points.  The  flowers  are 
angle  on  each  foot-ftalk,  which  are  very  long.  The  em- 
palement  of  the  flower  is  large,  fpreading  open,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  deeply  into  five  parts.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundiih  feed 
veflels,  ha  mg  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a 
Angle  feed. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  Town  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  lhade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak.  When  the  plants  are  grown  too 
tali  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed,  they  muft  be  Ihifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  bark  ftove,  where,  if  they  are 
allowed  room,  they  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  produce 
flowers,  but  it  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  it  grows  naturally  near 
Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  twining  flen- 
der  ftalk,  ten  or  twelve'  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  arrow- 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  ears  at  the  bale  are  rounded.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  frnall  clufters,  Handing  on  long 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  are  fuccecded  by  three- 
cornered  feed  veffels,  having  three  cells,  in  each  of  which 
are  lodged  two  feeds. 

This  plan:  is  annual,  and  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England ,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  may  be  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  eighth  fort,  with  which  management 
they  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  flender,  twining  ftalks, 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  downy.  The  flowers  Hand  many  together  at  the 
end  of  ftrong  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  purple,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  feed  veffels  with  three  [cells,  containing 
three  frnall  feeds. 

This  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  eighth,  be¬ 
ing  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  ifland  of  Barbu¬ 
da.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  twining 
ftalks  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  fmooth  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  at  every  joint 
on  flender  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting  a  large  purple 
flower,  whofe  empalement  is  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom,  in 
ten  parts.  The  feeds  and  capfule  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
ipecies.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  ftrong 
winding  ftalks,  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  ftxteen  feet, 
garnilhed  with  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  Handing  upon 
ihort foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
each  fuflaining  two  purple  flowers.  The  ftalks,  leaves,  and 
every  part  of  the  plant,  is  clofely  covered  with  pungent  fling¬ 
ing  hairs  of  a  light  brown  colour.  This  fort  is  tender,  lo 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Tolu,  in  New 
Spain.  This  hath  a  ligneous  ftalk  covered  with  a  purple 
bark,  which  twines  about  the  trees,  and  rifes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet  or  more,  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are 
deeply  divided  into  five  lharp- pointed  lobes.  The  flowers 
Hand  upon  long  thick  foot-ftalks,  which  have  a  knee  in  the 
middle;  they  are  very  large,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  feed  veflels,  as  large  as  a  middling  Ap¬ 
ple,  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing  two  very  large 
fmooth  feeds. 
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This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Eng 
land,  fo  muft  be  treated  ia  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth 
fort,  but  it  grows  too  tall  for  the  ftoves  here.  I  have  had 
thefe  plants  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  which  have  fent' 
out  many  fide  branches,  extending  fo  wide  on  every  fide, 
as  to  cover  molt  of  the  neighbouring  plants,  fo  that  I  was 
obliged  to  remove  them  into  a  cooler  lituation,  where  they 
would  not  thrive. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  {hores  in 
moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  WeJI-Indies,  where  the  ftalks  trail 
on  the  ground,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  produced  by  threes,  on  very  long  foot-ftalks ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  feed  veflels,  with  three 
cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  feed  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
ftalk,  which  fpreads  to  a  great  diftance,  but  is  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort,  and  may  be  continued 
two  or  three  years  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  fpread 
too  far  for  a  frnall  ftove,  fo  that  where  there  is  not  great 
room,  it  is  not  worthy  of  culture. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  rifes 
with  flender  winding  ftalks,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
of  thefe  are  lhaped  a  little  like  thofe  of  the  common  great 
white  Convolvulus,  but  the  foot-ftalks,  which  are  pretty 
long,  do  each  fuftain  many  purple  flowers,  growing  in 
bunches.  The  feed  veflels  of  this  fort  are  three-cornered, 
and  have  three  cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  feed. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  been  long  preferved  in  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary 
iflands ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  twining  woody  ftalks,  and  where  they  have  fupport, 
will  grow  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fofc  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  feveral 
Handing  upon  one  foot-ftalk;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  of 
a  pale  blue,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white  flowers. 
It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  duguft ,  and  fometimes  ripens 
feeds  here ;  but  as  the  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  and  alfo  from  cuttings,  fo  the  feeds  are  not  fo  much 
regarded,  nor  indeed  will  thofe  plants  which  are  raifed  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  produce  feeds,  though  thofe  which  come 
from  feeds  feldom  fail.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  of  the  young  Ihoots  in  the  fpring,  which  generally 
put’  out  roots  in  three  or  four  months^;  then  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
pot,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Myr¬ 
tles,  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  If  the  tender  cuttings  of 
this  are  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  lhading  them  from  the 
fun,  they  will  take  root,  and  afterward  Ihould  be  treated  as 
the  layers. 

The  fevente-enth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  this  rifes  with  a 
very  flender  twining  ftalk,  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  triangular  leaves,  which  are  pointed.  The  flowers  grow 
in  clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  blue,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort..  This 
fort  will  not  ripen  feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants  are 
brought  forward  on  a  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  after¬ 
ward  placed  in  a  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  cold. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  Thi* 
is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  flow¬ 
ers  being  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  Rofe  colour.  It  rifes  with 
a  winding  ftalk,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  long  points,  fitting  upon  very  long 
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foot- talks.  The  flowers  alfo  have  long  foot-flalks,  each 
fupporting  two  flowers,  whofe  empalement  is  divided  deeply 
into  five  parts ;  the  feeds  of  this  are  large,  and  covered  with 
a  fine  down.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  eighth  fort. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  at  Cam- 
peachy.  It  hath  ftrong,  fmooth,  winding  italics,  which  fend 
out  roots  at  their  joints,  garnifhed  with  arrow-pointed 
leaves,  whofe  ears  (or  lobes)  are  obtufe ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  lit  upon  very  long  fooc- 
ftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  italics,  each  fup¬ 
porting  one  flower,  with  a  large  fwelling  empalement ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  fmooth,  oval  capfules,  having  three 
cells,  each  including  one  large  fmooth  feed.  This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  whofe  italks  extend  to  a  great  diitance,  and  put 
out  roots  at  the  joints,  whereby  it  propagates  in  plenty, 
but  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  preferved 
in  a  warm  ftove,  where  it  requires  more  room,  than  can 
well  be  allowed  to  one  plant.  It  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  rifes 
with  a  flender  winding  talk,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnilh- 
ed  with  heart-fhaped  arrow-pointed  leaves;  the  flowers  tand 
on  long  flender  foot-flalks,  they  are  white,  with  purple  bot¬ 
toms.  This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  great  Convolvulus. 

The  twenty- firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  with 
llender  twining  flalks,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour  ;  each  foot-flallc 
fupporting  one  flower,  of  little  beauty,  fo  is  not  often  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  W'ill  rife  in  the  fpring,  and  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  or 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will  ri¬ 
pen  in  Auguft. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and 
alfo  in  the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  which  fends  out  many  flender  flifF  flalks,  twilling 
themfelves  round  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  grow  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  are  divided 
into  five  or  feven  narrow  lobes,  and  are  foft  like  fattin, 
ftanding  on  fhort  foot-flalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  upon  long  foot-flalks,  which 
fuflain  two  flowers  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  with  five 
firipes  of  a  deeper  red.  This  fort  creeps  at  the  root,  fo 
feldom  produces  feeds  in  England,  but  is  propagated  by  the 
fiioots  taken  from  the  old  plants ;  the  beft  time  for  parting 
and  tranfplanting  thefe  plants,  is  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  green-houfe,  and 
expofed  in  the  open  air  ;  but  the  young  plants  which  are  fe- 
parated  from  the  old  ones,  fnould  be  placed  under  a  frame, 
and  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air  ;  but  in  autumn  they  mult  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Canary  Convol* 
vulus  beforementioned. 

The  twenty-third  fort  hath  fome  appearance  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-fecond,  and  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  fpecies 
by  feme  writers,  but  as  I  have  cultivated  both  many  years, 
and  never  have  found  either  of  them  alter,  fo  I  make  no 
doubt  of  their  being  diftinfl  plants.  This  hath  a  perennial 
root  like  the  former,  which  fends  out  many  weak  twining 
flalks,  rifing  three  or  four  feet  high,  twilling  about  the  plants 
which  (land  near  it,  or  about  each  other,  and  if  they  have 
no  other  fupport,  fall  to  the  ground ;  they  are  garniihed 
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with  leaves  of  different  forms,  fome  are  fhaped  almofi  like 
thofe  of  Betony,  being  flightly  cut  on  their  edges,  others 
are  almoft  heart-fhaped,  and  are  deeply  cut  on  the  fides, 
and  fome  are  cut  to  the  midrib;  they  have  a  fhining  appear¬ 
ance  like  fattin,  and  are  foft  to  the  touch,  {landing  on  fhort 
foot-flalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  opyofite  fide 
from  the  leaves,  having  very  long  foot-flalks,  each  fuflain- 
ing  two  flowers  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  very  like  thofe  of 
the  former  fpecies.  Jt  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
out  offsets,  by  W'hich  it  is  propagated  iu  England,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  laft  mentioned,  and  the  plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  but 
hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  flower  gardens  in  England 
for  ornament ;  this  is  ufually  titled  Convolvulus  minor,  by 
the  feedfmen  and  gardeners.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  flalks,  growing  about  two 
feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like  the  other  forts,  but  de¬ 
cline  toward  the  ground,  upon  which  many  of  the  lower 
branches  lie  profirate  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fpear- fhaped 
leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches;  the  foot-flalks  of 
the  flowers  come  out  juft  above  the  leaves  at  the  fame  joint, 
and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  flalks,  and  are  about  two  inches 
long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  open  bell- fhaped  flower, 
which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  a  white  bot-* 
tom  ;  in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome  are  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  both  colours.  The  white  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue  by  dark  coloured 
feeds,  and  this  difference  is  pretty  conflant  in  both;  but 
thofe  plants  with  variegated  flowers,  have  frequently  plain 
flowers  of  both  colours,  intermixed  with  the  flriped  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  only  method  to  continue  the  variegated  fort,  i“s  to 
pull  off  the  plain  flowers  when  they  appear,  never  fuffering 
any  of  them  to  remain  for  feed. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown 
on  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  if  the  feeds 
grow,  there  fhould  be  but  one  or  two  left  in  each  place. 
After  which  they  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily -r 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground, 
from  which  arife  two  or  three  upright  branching  flalks,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  flalks ;  the  foot-flalks  of  the 
flower  proceed  from  the  fame  place  ;  thefe  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers,  of  a  pale 
Rofe  colour,  which  fpread  open  almoft  flat.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguf,  and  the  flalks  decay  in  autumn  ;  but  the 
roots  will  laft  feveral  years,  and  if  they  are  in  a  dry  foil 
and  warm  fituation,  will  abide  through  the  winters  very  well 
without  covering*,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layers. 

The  twenry-fixth  fort  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  fhort  branching  flalks,  about  four 
inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  filky  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  aie  produced  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
flalks,  in  fmall  clufters,  fitting  clofe  together  ;  they  are 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  iort,  but  are  of  a 
deeper  Rofe  colour  :  it  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England, 
but  the  roots  propagate  in  plenty ;  it  may  be  tranfplanted 
either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn.  This  is  by  fome  fupp'oled 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  laft  mentioned  fort,  but  whoever  has 
'Cultivated  them,  can  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  ifiar.ds  of  the  Archipelago ;  it  rifes  with  upright 
fhrubby  flalks  about  three  feet  high,  dofely  garnifhed  with 
blunt,  fpear-fhaped,  filky  leaves,  which  are  placed  on  every 
fide  the  flalks ;  they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
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broad,  rounding  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clutters  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  fitting  very  clofe  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  and  come  out  in  June  and  July, 
but  do  not  perfect  feeds  in  England.  This  plant  will  live 
in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  light 
foil  and  a  warm  fituatlon,  but  in  hard  winters  it  is  fome- 
tinies  deftroyed  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and 
be  prote&ed  from  the  froft,  and  in  fummer  placed  abroad 
with  other  hardy  exotick  plants,  where  its  fine  filky  leaves 
will  make  a  pretty  appearance.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  and  alfo  by  cuttings. 

The.  twenty  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Candia ,  and 
feveral  of  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ere£t  branching  ftalks  about 
two  feet  high,  which  are  garniihed  with  very  narrow-pointed 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fialks,  which  are  hoary.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  fitting  very 
clofe  to  them,  having  icarce  any  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a 
very  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  fpread  open  almoft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak  ftalks  from 
the  root,  inclining  to  the  ground,  which  are  garniihed  with 
oval  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks  ;  they  are  about  the 
fize  of  Chickweed  leaves,  but  are  hairy,  and  are  placed 
alternate  on  the  branches,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  light 
blue,  two  growing  upon  each  foot-ltalk,  they  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall  round  capfules  divided  into  three  cells,  which 
contain  the  feeds. 

This  fort  is  very  tender,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  Town  on 
a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bed,  obferving  to  fereen  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root;  after  which,  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  tender  forts 
before  mentioned. 

The  thirtieth  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine  ;  this  is  ftyled  Sol- 
danella,  and  Brajfica  marina  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  the  fea 
beaches  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
ferved  in  a  garden.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  flringy  roots, 
which  fpread  wide,  and  fend  out  feveral  weak  trailing 
branches,  which  twine  about  the  neighbouring  plants, 
like  the  common  Bindweed,  garniihed  with  kidney-lha- 
ped  leaves,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  lefler  Celan¬ 
dine,  Handing  upon  long  foot  flalks,  and  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
at  each  joint.  Thefe  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort, 
and  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour  ;  they  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules  having  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  black  feed  ;  every  part  of  the  plant 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  thick  flefhy  roots, 
which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken  or 
wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  refinous  fubftance,  when 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  fhoots  forth 
many  twining  branches,  which  twifl  about  each  other,  or  the 
neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common  Bindweed.  They 
ate  garnifhed  with  heart-Ihaped  leaves,  which  are  foft  to 
the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the  Marlh-mallow.  The  flowers 
Ere  produced  at  the  joints  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  feveral 
flanding  together  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  white, 
and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  great  Bindweed,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  which 
contain  two  feeds  in  each. 
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The  rods  of  this  plant,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
Drought  to  us  from  India ;  it  is  titled  Turpethum,  or  Tur- 
bith,  in  the  (hops. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  fereened  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  root,  and  afterward  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  eighth  fort. 

The  thiity-fecond  fort  is  the  Jalap  which  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  This  grows  naturally  at  Haleppo,  in  the  Spani/fc 
W ef-Indits,  fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  The 
root  of  this  plant  hath  been  long  ufed  in  medicine,  but  it 
was  not  certainly  known  from  what  plant  it  was  produced. 
The  old  title  of  this  was  Mechoacana  nigra ,  but  Father  Plu - 
mier  afferted,  that  it  was  the  root  of  one  fpecies  of  Marvel 
of  Peru  ;  from  whence  Tournefcrt  was  induced  to  conftitute 
a  genus  of  that  plant,  under  the  title  of  Jalapa.  But  Mr. 
Ray,  from  better  information,  put  it  among  the  Convolvuli, 
and  titled  it,  Convolvulus  Americanus,  Jalapium  dr  Arts.  This 
was,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  fully  afeertained,  who  brought 
fome  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  from  the  Spanijh  Wefi-In- 
dies  to  Jamaica ,  where  he  planted  them,  with  a  defign  of 
cultivating  the  plants  for  ufe  in  that  ifland,  where  they 
flourilhed,  during  his  abode  there  :  but,  foon  after  he  left 
the  country,  the  perfon  to  whofe  care  he  committed  them 
was  fo  carelefs,  as  to  fufFer  hogs  to  root  them  out  of  the 
ground,  and  deftroy  them,  fo  that  there  was  no  remains 
of  them  left  when  he  returned  there  ;  nor  have  I  heard  of 
this  plant  being  introduced  into  any  of  the  Britijh  iflands 
fince. 

This  hath  a  large  root,  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of 
a  milky  juice,  from  which  come  out  many  herbaceous 
twining  flalks,  riling  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
variable  leaves,  fome  of  them  being  heart-Ihaped,  others 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  hand  upon  long  foot-flalks ;  and  from  a  drawing  of 
the  plant,  made  by  a  Spaniard,  in  the  country  where  it 
grows  naturally,  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Houjloun ,  and  is  now 
in  my  pofleffion,  the  flowers  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Great  Bindweed,  each  foot-ftalk  fupporting  one 
flower  :  but,  as  it  is  only  a  pencil  drawing,  fo  the  colour 
is  not  expreffed,  therefore  I  can  give  no  farther  account 
of  it. 

As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  a  warm  country,  fo  it  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  warm 
ftove  :  therefore  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed,  and 
the  plants  put  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of 
tanners  bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth 
fort,  with  this  difference  only,  that,  as  this  hath  large, 
flefhy,  fucculent  roots,  fo  they  fhould  have  but  little  water 
given  them,  efpecially  in  winter,  left  it  caufe  them  to  rot. 

CONYZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  854.  Flea-bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Joiner,  made  up  of  many  hermaphrodite 
Jlorets,  which  compofe  the  dijk  ;  and  female  half  florets,  which 
form  the  rays  ;  the  hermaphrodite  forets  are  funnel-Jbaped,  and 
cut  into  Jive  parts  at  the  brim,  and  have  each  five  Jhort  harry 
fiamina  ;  in  the  bottom  of  each  floret  is  fituated  a  germen.  'The 
fiemale  half  florets,  or  rays,  are  funnel -Jbaped,  and  cut  into  three 
parts  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  a  germen.  The  hermaphrodite  and 
female  forets  are  both  fucceeded  by  one  oblong  feed,  crowned  with 
down,  fitting  upon  a  plain  receptacle ,  and  are  included  in  the 
empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

l.  Conyza  fair  is  lanceolaiis  acutis,  caule  annuo  corymbofo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Common  greater  Flea-bane. 
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2.  Con YZ a  foliis  ovato  oblongis ,  amplexicaulibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  405.  Pyrenean  f'lea-bane  with  a  Primrofe  leaf. 

3.  Conyza  foliis  on:  at  is  tomentofis,  forth  us  confertis ,  pcdun- 
culis  lateralibus  1  crminalibu  fque .  Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Shrubby 
Plea- bane  of  Crete ,  with  loft  woolly  leaves,  which  are  very 
white. 

4.  Conyza  foliis  bajlatis  fcabris,  eaule  erefto  ramfio,  pe- 
rtnni ,  floribus  corymbojis.  Yellow  tree  like  Flea-bane,  with  a 
trifid  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place  in  gardens. 
This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe  ;  it  hath  feveral  large  oblong  pointed  leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  ground,  which  are  hairy;  between  theie  the 
ftalks  come  out,  which  rife  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
divide  upward  into  feveral  branches,  which  are- garnifhed 
with  fmaller  oblong  leaves,  Handing  alternate  ;  at  the  ends 
of' the  ftalks  the  flowers  are  produced  in  round  bunches, 
which  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in  Italy, 
and  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  : 
it  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual  ftalk.  From  a  thick 
fibrous  root,  arife  many  upright  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves,  which  are  rough,  and  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe ;  thefe  have  appendages  running  along  the 
ftalk,  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  ftalk  is  winged. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divide  into  many  iinaller 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  the 
other,  but  fmaller,  Handing  alternate.  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  round  bunches,, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  on  a  bed 
of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and,  when  the  plants- come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  near,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  the  following  autumn  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  third  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a  fhort 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  in  this  country  feldom  rifes  more  than 
fix  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fhort  branches,  which 
are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves,  which  are 
very  white;  from  thefe  branches  arife  the  fiower-ftalka, 
which  are  woolly,  and  about  nine  inches  high  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  white  leaves,  placed  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  fldes  and  end  of  the  ftalk, 
iometimes  but  one,  at  other  times  two,  and  fometimes  three 
flowers  Handing  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk  :  they  are  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  rarely  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this 
country  :  fo  the  plant  is  propagated  here  by  Hips,  which,  if 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  June,  and  planted  on  an  eaft- 
afpeded  border,  and  covered  with  hand  glafles,  will  take 
root  in  fix  or  eight  weeks ;  when  they  have  taken,  root, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  air.  In  au¬ 
tumn  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  the 
earth  to  their  roots ;  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  pots, 
that  they  may  be  lheltered  under  a  frame  in  the  winter  ; 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry, 
poor  earth,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  very  well,  and  continue  many  years. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  is 
titled,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Virga  aurea  major ,  fc.  Herba  Doria 
folio  fimuiio  birjuto.  Cat.  Jam.  125,.  It  rifes  with  a  lhrubby 
ftalk,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  cloathed  with  rough  leaves,  fhaped  like  the  point 
of  a  halbert,  about  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundifh  bunches,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  ftand  clofe  together.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 
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This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  therefore  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed, 
and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each- 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparatc  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted- 
to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fea- 
fon.  As  the  plants  advance  in  ftrength,  fo  they  muft  have 
a  greater  fhare  of  air;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  warm,  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  heat 
of  the  fummer,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  if  the  nights  prove  cold,  or  much  wet  fhould  fall* 
they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter.  If  thefe  plants  are  placed 
in  a  moderate  Hove  in  winter,  they  will  thrive  better  than* 
in  greater  heat ;  and  in  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air.  With  this  management  I  have  had  the 
plants  flower  well,  though  they  have  not  perfected  feeds-' 
here. 

COPAIBA,  the  Balfam  of  Capevi  Tree- 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  fi cover  conjijiing  of  five  leaves ,  which  expands  in 
form  of  a  rofe  ;  it  hath  five  Jhort  fiamina.  The  germen  is  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  pod , 
containing  one  or  two  feeds ,  which  are  J. unrounded  with  a  pulp 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

We  know  but  one  fort  of  this  tree,  which  is, 

Copaiba  folio  fubrotundo ,  fore  rubro.  The  Balfam  oS 
Capevi,  with  a  roundifh  leaf  and  a  red  flower. 

This  tree  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanijb  Wef -Indies,  which  is  about 
ten  days  journey  from  Cartbagena.  There  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  trees  in  the  woods  about  this  village,  v/hich 
grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet.  Some  of  thefe 
trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam ;  thofe  which  do,  are 
diflinguifhed  by  a  ridge  which  runs  along  their  trunks. 
Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in  their  center,  and  they  place  Ca- 
labafh  fhells,  or  fome  other  veflels,  to  the  wounded  part,  , 
to  reeeive  the  balfam,  which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhort 
time.  One  of  thefe  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of' 
balfam  :  but,  though  thefe  trees  will  thrive  well  after-  be¬ 
ing  tapped,  yet-they  never  afford  any  more  balfam. 

The  feeds  of  this  tree  were  brought  from  the  country  of- 
their  growth  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon,  who  fowed  a> 
part  of  them  in  Jamaica ,  which  "he  informed  me  had  fuc¬ 
ceeded  very  well :  fo  that  there  were  hopes  to  have  had 
thefe  trees  propagated  in  great  plenty,  in  a  few  years,  in- 
fome  of  the  Englijb  colonies  ;  but  the  flothfulnefs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  fuffered  them  to  perifh,  as  they  have  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful  plants,  which  have  been 
carried  thither  by  curious  perfons. 

There  are  not,  at  prefent,  any  of  thefe  trees  in  Europe,* 
that  I  can  learn:  for  thofe  feeds  which  were  lent  over  to 
England,  were  all  deftroyed  by  in  feds  in  their  paffage,  fb< 
that  not  one  fucceeded  in  the  feveral  places  where  they- 
were  fown. 

CORALLODENDR.ON.  See  Erythrina. 

CORCHORUS.  Lin.  Gtn.  Plant.  596.  Tourn.  Inf.  259. 
Tab.  135.  Jews  Mallow. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  flower  hath  five  oblong  blunt  petals  ;  it  hath  many  hairy 
fiamina ,  which  are  /hotter  than  the  petals  ;  in  the  center  is- 
fituated  an  oblong  furrowed  germen ,  which  af toward  becomes  a 
cylindrical  pod,  having  five  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  angular - 
pointed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Corchorus  capfulis  oblongis,  ventricofis,  foliorum  inf- 
mis  Jerraturis  Jetaceis,  refiexis.  Lin.  Flar.  ZeyJ.  213.  Com-, 
mon  Jews  Mallow. 
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2.  Corchorus  foliis  cordatis,  ferratis,  eapfulis  oblongis, 
ventricofis,  julcatis.  Jews  Mallow,  with  heart- fhaped  fawed 
leaves,  and  oblong,  swelling,  furrowed  capiules. 

3.  Corchorus  eapfulis  jubrotutidis,  deprejjis ,  rugofts.  Flor. 
Ztyl.  214.  Jews  Mallow  with  roundiili .deprefled  capfules, 
which  are  rough. 

4.  Corchorus  foliis  ovato -cordatis  crenatis,  eapfulis  tetra- 
gonis,  apicibm  refexis.  Jews  Mallow  with  a  yellow  flower, 
and  fruit  like  a  Clove. 

5.  Corchorus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  ferratis ,  eapfulis 
linearibus ,  comprejjis,  bivalvibus .  American  Jews  Mallow, 
with  narrower  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  firft  fpecies,  Rauwolf  fays,  is  fown  in  great  plenty 
about  Aleppo ,  as  a  pot-herb,  the  Jews  boiling  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  to  eat  with  their  meat.  This  he  fuppofes  to 
be  the  Olus  Judaic  urn  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Corcborum  of 
Pliny. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft -Indies,  from  both 
which  places  I  have  feveral  times  received  the  feeds.  In 
the  Eaft. Indies  the  herb  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Leva?it,  as  I  have  been  informed ;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  it 
is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  and  forms ;  fome  are  fpear-fhaped,  others  are 
oval,  and  fome  almoft  heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green,  and  nightly  indented  on  their  edges,  having  near 
their  bafe  two  briftly  fegments,  which  are  reflexed.  They 
have  very  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  efpecially  thofe  which 
grow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit 
clofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  branches  to  the  leaves, 
coming  out  fingly:  they  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  yellow 
petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  furrounding  the  ob- 
long  germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  flower, 
and  afterward  turns  to  a  rough  fwelling  capfule,  two  inches 
long,  ending  in  a  point,  opening  in  four  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  angular  greenifli  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  of  the 
Weft -Indies.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  ltrong  herbaceous  Italic,  two  feet  high,  divided  upward 
into  two  or  three  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks ;  and  between  thele  are  feveral  leaves,  nearly  of 
the  fame  form,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  as  the  other, 
which  are  fhaped  like  them,  and  are  fucceeded  by  longer 
fwelling  pods,  which  are  rough,  and  have  four  longitudi¬ 
nal  furrows ;  thefe  open  into  four  parts  at  the  top,  and  con¬ 
tain  four  rows  of  angular  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  This  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  flender  herbaceous 
ftalk,  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  at  each  joint  by  one  leaf  of 
an  oblong  heart-fhape,  ending  in  a  long  acute  point,  and 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
but  have  no  fmall  leaves  between.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  very 
clofe  ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  roundifh  feed  veflels,  which  are 
rough,  and  flatted  at  the  top,  having  fix  cells,  filled  with 
fmall  angular  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
i mall  branches,  garniflied  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  of  this  are  very  fmall, 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling,  rough, 
four-cornered  feed  veflels,  about  an  inch  long,  flatted  at 
the  top,  where  there  are  four  horns,  which  are  reflexed  ; 
fo  that  thefe  have  fome  rcfemblance  in  fhape  to  the  Clove. 
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The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Cartbagena , 
where  the  plant  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  fide  branches,  garnifhed 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  narrow  comprefi'ed  pods,  near 
two  inches  long,  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with 
fmall  angular  feeds. 

All  thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England  in  the 
open  air;  therefore  their  feeds  inuft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  tranfplauted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to 
bring  the  plants  forward.  After  the  plants  are  rooted  in 
the  new  hot-bed,  they  rnuft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day,  for  they  muft  not  be  drawn  up  weak  ;  and, 
when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  in  June  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air  :  part  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  feafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  flower,  and  perfedt  their  feeds  ;  but, 
as  thefe  will  fometimes  fail,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  put  one 
or  two  plants  of  each  fort  into  pots,  which  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  always  be  obtained. 

C'ORDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Cen.  13.  dab.  14.  Sebeften. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  flower  bath  one  funnel-fhaptd  petal,  whofe  tube  is  the 
length  of  the  empalement ;  the  top  is  divided  into  four ,  five, 
or  fix  parts.  It  hath  five  ftamina,  and  in  the  center  a  roundifh 
pointed  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  dry  berry ,  which  is 
globular  and  pointed,  fafiened  to  the  empalement,  incloftng  a 
furrowed  nut  with  two  cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cordia  foliis  oblongo  ovatis,  repandis,  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  190.  Cordia  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  leaves,  turn¬ 
ing  backward. 

2.  Cordia  foliis  fubovatis  ferrato  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff'. 
63.  The  cultivated  Sebeften. 

3.  Cordia  foliis  ovatis,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  191 . 
Cordia  with  oval  entire  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  many  flirubby  ftalks,  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  toward  the  top  with 
oblong,  oval,  rough  leaves,  Handing  alternate,  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches,  growing  in  large  cluf- 
ters  upon  branching  foot-ftalks,  fome  fuftaining  one,  others 
two,  and  fome  have  three  flowers,  which  are  large,  funnel- 
fhaped,  having  long  tubes,  which  fpread  open  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  divided  into  five  obtul'e  fegments :  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  fcarlet,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  is,  by  moll  botanifts,  believed  to  be  the 
Myxa  of  Cafalpinus,  which  is  the  true  Sebeften  of  the  fhops ; 
the  fruit  of  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  of 
late  years  has  been  feldom  brought  to  England.  This  is 
called  AJfyrian  Plumb,  from  the  country  where  it  naturally 
grows ;  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  our  common  Plumb  trees 
in  its  native  country,  but  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at  prefent. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plunder,  in  fome 
of  the  French  iflands  in  America.  This  fort  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  in  the  natural  places  where 
it  is  found  wild.  It  hath  winged  leaves,  which  are  large, 
entire,  and  fmooth  ;  but  it  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account  of  it. 

Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  countries,  are  too 
tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  England,  unlefs  they 

are 
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ate  preferved  in  a  Itove.  They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  mult  be  procured  from  the  countries  of  their  natural 
growth.  Thefe  mull  be  Town  in  fmall  pots,  which  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the 
fpring  ;  if  the  feeds  are  frelh  and  good,  the  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months  after.  Thefe 
mull  be  brought  forward  in  the  hot-bed,  by  being  treated 
as  other  tender  exotick  plants,  obferving  frequently-  to  wa¬ 
ter  them,  as  they  are  aquatick  plants ;  in  fummer  they 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  as  they  obtain  ftrength, 
will  become  more  hardy  ;  but,  during  the  two  firft  winters, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  them  into  the  tan  bed  in  the 
ftove,  but,  when  they  begin  to  have  woody  ftems,  they 
may  be  placed  on  (helves,  in  a  dry  ftove,  where,  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  they  may  be  preferved 
very  well  (efpecially  the  firft  fort)  which  is  fomewhat  har¬ 
dier  than  the  others. 

Thefe  plants  produce  very  fine  flowers,  efpecially  the  firft 
fort,  which  has  large  tufts  of  fcarlet  flowers,  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Oleander,  or  Rofe  bay;  but  thefe  flowers  are  much  larger, 
and  of  a  finer  colour. 

A  fmall  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  being  put  on  a 
pan  of  lighted  coals,  will  fend  forth  a  moft  agreeable  odour, 
which  will  perfume  a  whole  houfe. 

COREOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  879.  Tickfeed. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

' The  common  empalement  of  the  fower  is  double  ;  the  dijk  of  the 
fower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  tu¬ 
bular  ;  theje  have  each  five  hairy  famina  ;  in  their  center  is 
fituated  a  ccmprejfed  germen ,  with  two  hos-ns,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  fngle  orbicular  feed.  The  border,  or  rays,  is  compofed 
of  eight  female  forets,  which  are  tongue  fhaped,  indented  in  fuse 
parts  ;  thefe  haute  no  famina ,  but  a  germen  like  the  other ,  and 
are  abortive. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coreopsis  folds  lanceolatis,  ferratis,  alternis,  petiolatis 
decurrentibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  270.  Tickfeed  with  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  are  decurrent,  and  have 
foot-ftalks. 

2.  Coreopsis  folds  linearibus,  integerrimis.  Gron.  Virg. 
181.  Tickfeed  with  very  narrow  entire  leaves. 

3.  Coreopsis  folds  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
908.  Tickfeed  with  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  which  are  entire. 

4.  Coreopsis  folds  decompcfito-pinnatis ,  linearibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Pi.  907.  Tickfeed  with  decompound,  winged,  narrow 
leaves. 

5.  Coreopsis  folds  fubternatis,  integerrimis.  Hort .  Upfal. 
269.  Tickfeed  with  leaves  growing  by  threes,  which  are 
entire. 

'I  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  A- 
merica.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk  ; 
the  ftalks  are  llrong,  herbaceous,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garniftied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  Tawed 
on  their  edges,  which  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  placed  alternate  on  every  fide 
the  ftalks,  with  a  border,  or  wing,  running  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  whole  length  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  forming  a  fort  of  corymbus,  each 
foot- ftalk  fuftaining  one,  two,  or  three  yellow  flowers,  fhaped 
like  Sun-flowers,  but  much  fmaller.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay.  It  will 
thrive  in  almcft  every  foil  and  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth,  fcldom 
rifing  above  two  feet  high.  The  ftalks  grow  ere<ft,  and  the 
leaves  are  very  long,  narrow,  entire,  and  rough.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots,  which 
are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  having  a  dark  purple  middle, 
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and  are  of  long  duration.  The  plants  commonly  begin 
to  flower  the  middle  of  July ,  and  continue  till  Ofiober, 
and,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  fome  flowers  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  November,  which  makes  it  merit  a  place  in  every 
good  garden.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  have  been  frequently 
lent  to  England  from  Maryland ,  where  the  plants  grow  wild  ; 
but  they  are  biennial  plants  with  us,  their  roots  having  as 
yet  continued  but  two  years ;  nor  do  they  perfect  their  feeds 
in  England,  fo  that  at  prefent  the  plants  are  very  rare  in  the 
Englijh  gardens. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant.  The  feeds  of  this 
were  brought  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Catefby ,  in  the  year  1726. 
It  hath  an  upright  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  frnooth,  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  entire ; 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot  ftalks  of  the 
flowers,  which  ftand  oppofite,  and  are  eredt  ;  the  lower  part 
of  thefe  have  one  or  two  pair  of  very  . narrow  leaves,  but  the 
upper  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower, 
whofe  border,  or  rays,  are  deeply  cut  into  feveral  fegments ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  winged  feeds,  which,  when  ripe, 
roll  up  ;  the  naked  foot-ftalks  of  thefe  flowers  are  more  than 
a  foot  long.  This  mull  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed  in 
the  fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and  in  June 
they  fhould  be  inured,  by  degrees,  to  the  open  air,  and  af¬ 
terward  fome  of  them  may  be  fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  feafon  is  good, 
they  will  flower  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
the  beginning  of  September. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up 
many  ftifF  angular  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  decompound  winged 
leaves,  ftanding  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  very  narrow,  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  blanches  alfo  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite, 
as  do  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  long, 
llender,  and  each  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  the  rays,  or  border,  being  oval  and  entire  ;  the 
difk,  or  middle,  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Maryland  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort, 
and  delights  in  a  light  loamy  earth,  and  a  funny  expofure. 

The  fifth  fort,  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk. 
This  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  round,  and  fmooth,  rifing  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  and  are  garniflied  at  each  joint  with  fome 
trifoliate  leaves,  which  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are 
_  produced  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  fta-.iding  upon 
long  foot  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark 
purple  difk.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  but  requires  a  better 
foil  and  pofition. 

CORIANDRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  318.  Coriander. 

The  Char abler s  arc, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  urnbe llated  flower  ;  the  proper  empale¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  fve  parts  ;  the  rays  of  the  principal  umbel 
are  difform  ;  the  hermaphrodite  f.owers ,  which  form  the  dijk, 
have  five  equal  heart -Jhaped  petals  ;  they  have  each,  five  famina. 
The  germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  fewer,  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fpherical  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts ,  each  having  a 
bem  jpbe.rical  concave  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cor  1  and  rum  frudiibus  globofls.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 00. 
Great  Coriander. 

2.  Coriandrum  fruttibus  diaymis.  Hort .  Cliff.  1 00. 

Smaller  tefticulated  Coriander. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  kind,  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  and  fields  for  the  feeds, 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  fecond  fort  is  lefs  com- 
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mon  than  the  firft,  and  is  feldom  found  but  in  botanick 
gardens  in  thefe  parts  of  Europe .  Thefe  plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  foutli  of  France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  the 
firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  fields, 
though  at  prefent  there  is  not  near  fo  much  of  it  fown  in 
England  as  was  fome  years  part. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  in  an  open  fituation,  in  a  bed  of  good  frefh  earth, 
and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  to  about  four  inches  diftance  every  way,  clearing  them 
from  weeds ;  by  which  management  thefe  plants  will  grow 
ftrong,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  good  feeds.  The 
firft  fort  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  as  a  failad 
herb. 

CORIARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Myrtle-leaved  Su¬ 
mach,  vulgb. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  male  flowers 
have  five  leaves ,  which  are  joined  to  the  empalement ,  and  have 
ten  fender  flamina  ;  the  female  flowers  have  the  fame  number 
of  petals  i  and  in  the  center  are  placed  five  pointals ,  which  turn 
to  a  berry,  incloflng  five  kidney  Jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriaria  foliis  ovato  oblongis.  Ilort.  Upfal.  299.  Male 
Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Coriaria  vulgaris  faemina.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Female 
Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

The  fort  with  male  flowers  is  the  moft  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  other  is  very  rarely  feen  in  any  of  the  gardens. 
Thefe  grow  wild,  in  great  plenty,  about  Montpelier  in  France, 
where  it  is  ufed  for  tanning  of  leather;  and,  from  this  ufe, 
has  been  titled  by  the  botanifls,  Rhus  coriariorum ,  i.  e.  Tan¬ 
ners  Sumach. 

Thefe  fhrubs  feldom  grow  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and,  as  they  creep  at  the  root,  they  fend  forth  many  Hems, 
whereby  they  form  a  thicket,  fo  may  be  planted  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  wildernefs  quarters ;  but  they  are  improper  for 
fmall  gardens,  where  they  will  take  up  too  much  room, 
and,  as  there  is  no  great  beauty  in  the  flowers,  they  are 
only  admitted  for  variety. 

It  may  be  propagated  plentifully  from  the  fuckers,  which 
are  produced  from  the  creeping  roots  in  great  abundance  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  into  a 
nurfery,  to  form  good  roots,  where  they  may  continue  one 
or  tw  o  years,  and  then  mull  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

CORINDUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 

CORIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Flant.  216.  We  have  no  Englifh  name 
for  this  plant. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  ringent  petal,  whnfe  tube  is  the  length  of 
the  empalsment,  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into 
five  oblong  figments  ;  it  hath  five  brifily  flamina.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  round  germen  ;  the  empalement  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  capfule, 1  having  five  valves,  incloflng  fever al 
fmall  oval  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Coris.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Blue  maritime  Coris. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a  red, 
and  the  other  a  white  flower ;  but  thefe  are  only  accidental 
varieties,  arifing  from  the  fame  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  grow'  wdld  about  Montpelier,  and  in  mofl 
places  in  the  fouth  of  France ;  they  feldom  grow  above  fix 
inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  like 
heath ;  and  in  June ,  when  they  are  full  of  flowers,  they 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  feeds  on  a 
bed  of  frefh  earth,  and,  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  fome  of  them  into  pots, 
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that  they  may  be  Iheltered  in  winter,  and  the  others  into  a 
warm  border,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  winters  very  well,  but  in  fevere  frofts  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  deftroyed  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
fome  plants  of  each  fort  in  pots,  which  may  be  put  under 
a  common  hot- bed  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be 
covered  in  frofty  weather,  but,  when  it  is  mild,  they  Ihould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  free  air.  Thefe  plants  rarefy  pro¬ 
ducing  ripe  feeds  in  England,  Ihould  be  increafed  from  flips 
and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted  in  dugufl,  on 
a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  duly 
watered. 

CORISPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  12.  Tickfeed. 

T  he  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement  ;  it  hath  two  compreffed  in¬ 
curved  petals  ;  it  hath  one ,  two,  or  three  flamina,  and  a  com- 
preffed  pointed  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  one  oval  com - 
preffed  feed,  with  an  acute  border. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corispermum  floribus  lateralibus.  Hort.  TJpfal,  2. 
i  ickfeed  with  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  flalks. 

2.  Corispermum  fpicis  fquarrofis .  Hort.  Upfal.  3.  Tick- 
feed  with  rough  fpikes. 

1  hefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  they  have  no  beauty,  fo  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  other  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter  its  feeds,  the  ground  will  be  plentifully  flocked  with 
the  plants,  which  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  weeds  from  over  growing  them. 

The  fecond  will  not  grow  but  in  marlhy  place?,  where 
there  is  ftanding  water  ;  over  the  furface  of  which  this  plant 
will  foon  extend,  when  once  it  is  eftablifhed. 

CORK-TREE.  See  Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG.  See  Gladiolus. 

CORN-MARIGOLD.  See  Chryfanthemum. 
CORN-SALLAD.  See  Valerianella. 

CORNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  139.  The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

The  CharaSlers  are. 

It  hath  many  floveers,  which  are  included  in  one  common ,  four- 
leaved,  coloured  involucrum ;  the  flowers  have  four  plain  petals , 
and  four  ereSl  flamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals  ;  the 
round  germen  fituated  below  the  empalement,  afterward  becomes 
an  oval,  or  rcundijh  berry ,  incloflng  a  nut  with  two  cells,  having 
an  oblong  kernel. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CoRNUS  arbor ca,  cymis  nudis.  it.  W-goth.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1 1 7.  Female  Dogwood. 

2.  Cornus  arbor ea,  umbellis  involucrum  aequ  antibus,  Hort. 
Clff.  38.  Male  Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Cherry  tree. 

3.  Cork  us  arborea,  involucro  maxima,  foliolis  obverse  cor- 
datis.  Hort.  Clff.  38.  Male  Virginia  Dogwood,  with  flowers 
colle&ed  into  a  corymbus. 

4.  Cornus  arborea,  foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  nervofis,  flo¬ 
ribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Female  Virginia  Dogwood,  with 
a  narrower  leaf. 

5.  Cornus  arborea  foliis  oblcngo  ovatis,  nervofis ,  infer ne 
albis,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Wild  Tartarian  Dog-. 
wood,  with  a  white  fruit. 

6.  Cornus  herbacca  ramis  binis.  Fl.  Lapp.  55.  Low  her¬ 
baceous  Dogwood,  called  Dwarf  Honeysuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  very  common  in  the  hedges  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  feldom  preferved  in  gardens. 
This  tree  is  called  Virga  fanguinea,  from  the  young  flioots 
being  of  a  fine  red  colour  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  was  formerly  very  common  in  the  Englifb 
gardens,  where  it  was  propagated  for  its  fruit,  which  by 
many  people  was  preferved  to  make  tarts.  Of  this  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 

their 
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their  fruit ;  but  that  with  the  red  fruit  is  the  moll  common 
in  England. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  at  prefent  much  elleemed, 
the  nurfery-men  about  London  propagate  it  only  as  a  flower¬ 
ing  Ihrub,  and  is  by  fome  people  valued  for  coming  fo  early 
to  flower :  for,  if  the  feafon  is  mild,  the  flowers  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  beginning  of  February  ;  and  though  there  is 
*  no  great  beauty  in  the  flowers,  yet  as  they  are  generally 
produced  in  plenty,  at  a  feafon  when  few  other  flowers 
appear,  a  few  plants  of  them  may  be  admitted  for  variety. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  feldom  ripe  before  September. 

The  third  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  This  will  grow  to  the  fame 
height  with  our  common  female  Dogberry,  and  make  a 
much  better  appearance.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the 
nurferies,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia  Dog¬ 
wood.  This  is  well  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which  are  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  forts,  but  is  not  fo  plentiful  of 
flowers,  nor  do  the  plants  produce  berries  in  England,  though 
the  fhrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  other. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  upon  Cheviot  hills  in  Northumberland , 
and  alfo  upon  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  places  in 
the  northern  countries,  but  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in 
gardens.  The  only  method  is,  to  remove  the  plants  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth,  with  good  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  are  not  annoyed  by  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  they  may  be  preferved  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  continue  longer. 

All  the  forts  of  Dogwood  may  be  propagated  by  their 
feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
will  mofl  of  them  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but,  if  the 
feeds  are  not  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  lie  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  will  appear  ;  and,  when  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  they  will  fometimes  remain  two  years  in  the 
ground  :  therefore  the  place  fhould  not  be  diflurbed  where 
thefe  feeds  are  fown  under  two  years,  if  the  plants  fhould 
not  com o  up  fooner.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fnould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and,  the  autumn  following,  they  may  be  removed, 
and  planted  in  beds  in  the  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain 
two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  laying  down 
of  the  branches.  Moft  of  the  forts  produce  plenty  of  Tuckers, 
efpecially  when  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  which  may 
be  taken  oft'  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  planted 
into  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  thofe 
plants  which  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  rarely  have  fo  good 
roots  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers. 

CORNUTIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
684. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  fewer  has  one  petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube ,  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  four  Jiamina ;  two 
of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  tube,  the  other  are  Jkorter ;  in  the 
center  is  ftuated  the  roundijh  germev,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  berry,  fitting  upon  the  empalement ,  inclofng  feveral 
kidney -f raped  feeds . 

We  have  but  one  Sfecies  of  this  plant, 

Cornutia.  Hot.  Cliff.  319.  Cornutia  with  a  blue  pyra¬ 
midal  flower  and  hoary  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  in  plenty  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  in 
the  IP ef- Indies,  at  Cawpeacby,  and  at  La  Vera  Cruz..  It 
grows  to  the  height  cf  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  rude 
branches;  the  leaves  are. placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes,  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  thefe  ufually  appear  in  au- 
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tumn,  and  fometimes  will  remain  in  beauty  for  two  months 
of  more. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed,  and,  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  halfpenny  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root  ;  when  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots  with 
their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  others  of  a  larger 
fize,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  again,  where  they  fhould 
be  continued  till  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  bark  fiove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan,  for  otherwife  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter  : 
but  a  moderate  fhare  of  heat  will  agree  better  with  them 
than  a  very  warm  ftove.  The  third  year  from  feed  thefe 
plants  will  flower,  when  they  will  make  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  llove ;  but  they  never  perfeft  their  feeds  in 
England. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  into  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  bark  bed,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  ;  they 
will  take  root,  and  muft  b*  afterwards  treated  as  the  feed- 
ling  plants. 

CORONA  IMPERIALIS.  See  Fritillaria. 

CORONA  SOLIS.  Helianthus. 

CORONILLA.  Jointed-podded  Colutea. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  butterfy  flower,  with  nine  famina,  which  are 
united,  and  one  fanding  Jingle,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits  ; 
in  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oblong  taper  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  taper  jointed  pod ,  inclofng  oblong  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Coronilla  fruticofa,  fcliolis  emarginatis,  exthno  tninore.. 
Shrubby  maritime  Coronilla,  with  a  fea-green  leaf. 

2.  Coronilla  fruticofa  foliolis  undenis,  extimo  majore. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  743.  Shrubby  filvery  Coronilla  of  Crete. 

3.  Coronilla  fruticofa  fipulis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  742.  Shrubby  Spani/h  Coronilla. 

4.  Coronilla  fruticofa  enneaphylla,  foliolis  emarginatis , 
fipulis  snajoribus  fubrotundis.  Coronilla  with  thicker  pods  and 
feeds. 

5.  Coronilla  foliolis  plurimis,  ovatis,  caule  fiffruticofo 
dcclinato,  pedunculis  longioribus .  Smalleft  Coronilla. 

6.  Coronilla  herbacea,  leguminibus  erect  is,  teretibus ,  to- 
rofs,  mmerofs,  foliis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  363 •  Herbaceous 
Coronilla,  w'ith  a  various  coloured  flower. 

7.  Coronilla  herbacea,  leguminibus  quinis,  ereClis,  tereti¬ 
bus,  articulatis.  Prod .  Leyd.  387.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  of 
Crete,  with  a  fmall  purplifh  flower. 

Thefirft  fort  is  an  humble  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  two  feet  high,  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk,  gar- 
nifhed  clofely  with  winged  leaves,  each  being  generally 
compofed  of  five  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  or  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  broad  at 
the  top,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  flender  foot-ltaiks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  feveral  ftanding  together 
in  a  roundifh  bunch  ;  they  are  of  the  butterfly,  or  Pea- 
bloom  kind,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  having  a  very  ftrong 
odour,  which  to  fome  perfons  is  agreeable,  but  to  others 
the  contrary. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  either  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm  border  of 
ight  earth  ;  when  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots,  or  in  a 
bed  of  frefh  earth,  at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  every 
way,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  have  obtained 
ftrength  enough  to  plant  out  for  good,  which  fhould  be  ei¬ 
ther  into  pots  filled  with  good  frefh  earth,  or  in  a  warm- 
fituated  border ;  in  which,  if  the  winter  is  not  too  fevere, 

B  b  2  they 
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they  will  abide  very  well,  provided  they  are  in  a  dry 

foil. 

The  feeond  fort  is  a  fhrub  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  firft, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  number  of  fmall  leaves,  or 
lobes,  on  eaclhmidrib,  thefe  having  nine  or  eleven  ;  they 
are  of  a  filver  colour,  but  the  flowers  and  pods  are  the 
fame  as  the  former,  and  the  plants  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  third  fort  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  which  will  rife  five 
feet  high,  but  the  (talks  are  weak,  fo  muft  be  fupported  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  many  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
fmall  oval  lobes,  placed  along  the  midrib  by  pairs,  ending 
in  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long  {lender  foot- 
i’talks,  which  arife  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
yellow,  and  grow  together  in  clofe  bunches.  This  fort,  if 
fiieltered  from  hard  frofis,  will  flower  all  the  winter. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  propagated  by  feeds ; 
they  may  be  Town  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  and, 
when  the  plants  are.  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall,  a  pale,  or  reed  hedge,  ob- 
ferving  to  iliade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  after  they  are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  fupport 
their  branches,  otherwife  they  will  fall  on  the  ground  ;  the 
next  year  they  will  flower,  and  if  they  are  on  a  dry  foil, 
and  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  continue  many  years. 

The  fourth  fort  is  nearly  like  the  firft,  but  hath  fewer  pin¬ 
nae  on  each  midrib  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  have  little 
fcent ;  the  pods  and  feeds  are  much  larger,  and  the  plants 
are  not  quite  fo  hardy.  It  requires  the  fame  treatment  as 
the  firft;  but  in  winter  the  plants  fhould  be  fheltered,  other- 
wife  hard  frofts  will  deftroy  them. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  with  fhrubby  ftalks, 
which  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  pair  of  fmall  leaves 
placed  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe 
are  oval,  and  of  a  bright  green  ;  the  flowers  (land  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  in  dole  bunches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and 
without  fcent.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  fixth  fort  dies  to  the  ground  every  winter,  but  rifes 
again  the  fucceeding  fpring  ;  the  fhoots  rife  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  where  they  have  fupport,  otherwife  they  trail 
on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  oblong  fmall  pinnae,  which  are  fometimes 
placed  by  pairs,  and  at  other  times  are  alternate,  ending  in 
a  fingle  one  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  come 
out  on  long  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  many 
growing  together  in  round  bunches ;  they  are  variable,  from 
a  deep  to  a  light  purple,  mixed  with  white,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  llender  pods,  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
Handing  eredl.  The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  very  far  un¬ 
der  ground,  by  which  the  plant  increafes  greatly  ;  which, 
when  permitted  to  remain  unmoved  for  two  or  three  years, 
will  fpread  and  overbear  whatever  plants  grow  near  it ;  for 
which  reafon  the  roots  fhould  be  confined,  and  fhould  be 
planted  at  a  diftance  from  any  other  plants :  they  will  grow 
5n  almoft  any  foil  and  fituation,  but  thrive  bell  in  a  warm 
funny  expofure,  in  which  the  flowers  will  alfo  be  much 
fairer,  and  in  greater  quantities.  This  plant  was  formerly 
cultivated  to  feed  cattle. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
fix  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  placed  along  the  midrib,  which  is 
terminated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  fixth  fort,  and  broader*  at  the  top.  The  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  but 
are  fncrier  than  thofe  of  the  fixth  fort,  and  fuftain  fmaller 
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heads  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  taper -jointed 
pods,  near  two  inches  long. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  Tourtiefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be 
fovvn  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  after¬ 
ward  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
will  require  :  in  June  they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

CORONOPUS.  See  Plantago. 

CORTUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  181.  Bear’s-ear  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  wheel-Jhaped  petal,  cut  into  five  parts 
at  the  brim,  having  five  prominent  tubercles  at  the  bafie ;  it  hath 
five  Jhort  obtufe  fiamina  ;  in  the  center  is  fixed  an  oval  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  oblong ,  pointed  capfule,  having 
tvjo  longitudinal  fiurrovjs,  and  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves , 
and  filled  with  fmall  oblong  fieeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cor  tusa  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
144.  Bear’s-ear  Sanicle  with  an  empalement  lhorter  than 
the  petal. 

2.  Cortusa  calycibus  corollum  excedcntibus.  Arncen.  Acad. 
2.  p.  340.  Bear’s-ear  Sanicle  with  an  empalement  longer 
than  the  petal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  mountains 
in  Aufiria,  and  in  Siberia.  This  plant  fends  out  many  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  a  little  indented  on  the  edges, 
and  form  a  fort  of  head,  like  the  Auricula.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  in  the  center  of  the  leaves  ;  thefe 
rife  about  four  inches  high,  and  fupport  an  umbel  of  flowers, 
each  fitting  on  a  (lender,  feparate,  fhort  foot-ilalk;  they 
are  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  Auricula  r 
this  plant  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  in  a  garden  ;  the  only 
method  by  which  I  could  ever  preferve  it,  has  been  by 
planting  the  plants  in  pots,  covering  the  earth  with  mofs, 
and  placing  them  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  were  duly 
watered  in  dry  weather  ;  in  this  place  they  conftantly  re¬ 
mained  both  fummer  and  winter,  for  the  cold  will  not  de¬ 
ftroy  them  ;  the  earth  for  this  plant  fhould  be  light,  and  not 
rich.  As  this  very  rarely  produces  any  feeds  in  England,  the 
only  method  to  propagate  it  is,  by  parting  the  roots  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  Auriculas  ;  the  bed  time 
for  this  is  about  Michaelmas ,  foon  after  which  the  leaves 
decay. 

The  feeond  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  lefs,  and  their  empalements  are  larger  ;  this  grows 
naturally  in  Siberia,  but  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  in  a 
garden. 

CORYLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  953.  The  Hazel,  or  Nut 
Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

v  It  hath  male  and  female  fiowers  growing  at  remote  difiances 
on  the  Jame  tree.  The  male  fiowers  are  produced  in  long  fcaly 
/catkins,  having  no  petals,  but  eight  Jkort  fiamina  fiafiened  to  the 
fide  of  the  fcale  ;  the  female  fiowers  are  included  in  the  future 
bud,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  but  a 
fmall  round  germen  occupies  the  center,  which  afterward  becotnes 
an  oval  nut,  fbaved  at  the  bafe ,  and  cotnprefi'ed  at  the  top,  ending 
in  a  point. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corylu s  fiipulis  ovatis  oltufis.  IJort.  Cliff.  448.  Wild 
Hazel  Nut. 

2.  Corylus  fit  puli s  oblongis,  oltufis,  ramis  ereCliorihs. 
The  Filbert. 

3.  Corylus  fiipulis  lir.earibus  acutis.  Hort,.  Cliff.  448. 
Byzantine  Nut. 

The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  common  in  many  woods  in 
. "England ,  from  whence  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  plenty,  and 
brought  to  the  London  markets  by  the  country  people.  This 
is  feldom  planted  in  gardens ;  it  delights  to  grow  on  a  moift 
ftrong  foil,  and  may  be  plentifully  increafed  by  fuckers  from 
the  old  plants,  or  by  laying  down  their  branches,  which, 
in  one  year’s  time,  will  take  fufficient  root  for  tranfplanting  ; 
and  thefe  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  better  rooted  plants, 
than  fuckers,  and  will  greatly  outgrow  them,  efpecially 
while  young. 

The  fecond  fort  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  femi- 
nal  variety  from  the  firft,  which  hath  been  improved  by 
culture ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  for  I  have  feveral  times 
propagated  both  from  the  nuts,  but  never  have  found  them 
vary  from  one  to  the  other,  though  they  have  altered  in  the 
fize  and  colour  of  their  fruit,  from  the  forts  which  were 
fown  ;  but  as  the  Ihrubs  of  this  grow  more  eredl  than  thofe 
of  the  other,  and  the  ftipulae  are  different  in  their  fhape,  fo 
I  have  enumerated  it  as  a  diftindt  fort ;  of  this  there  are  the 
red  and  white  Filberts,  both  which  are  fo  well  known,  as 
to  need  no  defcFtption. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  near  Conjlantinople ;  the 
nuts  of  this  are  large,  roundifh,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Hazel,  but  are  more  than  twice  their  fize  ;  the 
cups  in  which  the  nuts  grow  are  very  large,  fo  as  almoft  to 
cover  the  nut,  and  is  deeply  cut  at  the  brim.  This  fort  is 
not  common  in  England ,  but  I  take  thofe  large  nuts,  which 
are  annually  imported  from  Barcelona  in  Spain,  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  nuts  being  fo  like,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  when  out  of  their  cups  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  fort 
come  over  naked,  fo  1  cannot  with  certainty  fay  how  they 
efl'entially  differ. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  fowing  their 
nuts  in  February ,  which,  in  order  to  preferve  them  good,  fhould 
be  k':pt  in  fand  in  a  moift  cedar,  where  the  vermin  cannot 
come  at  them  to  deftroy  them  ;  nor  fhould  the  external  air 
be  excluded  from  them,  which  would  occafion  their  growing 
mouldy. 

COSTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3.  « 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fimple  jpadix  and  fpatha,  with  a /mall  empalement, 
divided  int *  three  parts,  fitting  on  the  gerrr.en  ;  the  /lower  hath 
three  concave  petals ,  which  <ire  ere  ft  and  equal,  with  a  large  oblong 
netlarium  of  one  leaf. \  having  two  lips  ;  the  upper  is  J. barter ,  and 
turns  to  a  famtn,  this  is  fajtened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neCtarium  ; 
the  germen  is  fituated  within  the  receptacle  of  the  ficvser ,  and  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  containing 
feveral  triangular  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  fort  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Costus.  Hart.  Cliff.  2.  Arabian  Coftus. 

This  hath  a  fltfhy  jointed  root,  like  that  of  Ginger,  which 
propagates  under  the  furface  as  that  doth  ;  from  which 
arife  many  round  taper  herbaceous  ftaiks,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  fmooth  leave?,  embracing  them  like  thofe  of  the 
Reed  ;  thefe  ftaiks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  out  of  the  center,  the 
club,  or  head  of  flowers  is  produced,  which  is  two  inches 
long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  and  blunt  at  the  top, 
compofed  of  feveral  leafy  fcales,  out  of  which  the  flowers 
come  ;  thefe  have  but  one  thin  white  petal,  which  is  of 
fhort  duration,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  one  day  be¬ 
fore  it  fades,  and  is  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 
The  time  of  its  flowering  is  uncertain,  for  fomctiines  it 
flowers  late  in  the  winter,  and  at  other  times  it  has  flowered 
in  fummer,  fo  is  not  conftant  to  any  feafon  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  belt  time 
for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  put  out  new 
ftaiks  ;  the  roots  muft  not  be  divided  too  fmall,  becaufe  that 
will  prevent  their  flowering  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
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fhould  conftantly  remaiti,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Ginger. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  were  formerly  imported  from  India, 
and  were  much  ufed  in  medicine ;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  not  been  regarded,  the  roots  of  Ginger  being  generally 
fubftituted  for  thefe. 

COTINUS.  See  Rhus. 

COTONEA  MALUS.  See  Cydonia. 

COTONEASTER.  See  Mefpilus. 

COTULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  868.  Mayweed. 

The  Chamfers  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compojed  of  hcrmaphi  odite  florets  in  the  difk, 
and  female  half  florets,  which  form  the  rays,  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  convex  empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  tubular , 
cut  into  four  unequal  parts  at  the  top,  and  have  four  fmall  /la¬ 
mina,  with  a  germen  in  the  center,  which  becomes  one  fmall  oval 
angular  feed ;  the  female  half florets  have  an  oval  compreffed  ger¬ 
men,  but  have  no  flamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  heart  fhaped 
feeds,  plain  on  one  fde,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cotula  foliis  pinnato-multifidis,  corollis  radio  deflitutis. 
Hort.  Clff.  417.  Yellow  Chamomile  with  heads  having  no 
rays. 

2.  Cotula  receptaculis  fubtus  infatis,  turbinatis ,  Hort . 
Cliff.  417.  African  Mayweed  with  an  elegant  empalement. 

3.  Cotula  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus,  amplexicaulibus  pin- 
natifdis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Smaller  foreign  Corn  Marigold 
without  rays,  having  the  appearance  of  naked  Chamomile. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Archipelago  j  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  a 
branching  ftalk,  half  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves- 
which  are  finely  divided  like  thole  of  Chamomile ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  naked  Chamomile,  but  the 
heads  rife  higher  in  the  middle  like  a  pyramid.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plant  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

7  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  -r 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  fending  out  many  branching  ftaiks 
from  the  root,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with 
very  fine  divided  leaves,  covered  with  a  lanugo,  or  cotton  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  long  foo-t-ftalks,  arifing. 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  have  a  narrow  border 
of  white  rays,  with  a  pale  yellow  difk  :  this  fort  muft  be 
railed  on  a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  warm  border,  where  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  very  well. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  ouc  trail¬ 
ing  ftaiks  about  fix  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fucculent 
leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  Buckthorn  Plantain  ;  the 
flowers  grow  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftaiks-,  upon  fhort 
weak  foot-ftalks,  being  deiiitute  qf  rays;  they  are  of  a  ful- 
phur  colour.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  on  a  warm 
border,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require  no 
other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  the 
llov/ers  of  the  two  laft  forts  (land  eredl  when  they  firft  ap¬ 
pear,  but  fo  foon  as  the  florets  are  impregnated,  and  their 
colour  changes,  the  foot- ftaiks  become  very  flaccid  toward 
the  top,  and  the  flowers  hang  downward  ;  but  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  foot- ftaiks  become  ftifF,  and  the  heads 
'  ftand  ereift  for  the  wind  to  dil'perfe  the  feeds. 

COTYLEDON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  512.  Navelwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  funnel  f  aped,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  brjm  ;  it  hath  five  germina,  which  have  each 
a  fquamous  concave  nefarium  at  the  bafe,  and  ten  erect  flamina  ; 
the  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  oblong  [welling  capfulec t 
•  opening 
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evening  longitudinally  with  one  valve,  and filled  with  J. mall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Cotyledon  folds  cuculatis,  ferrato  den  tat  is ,  alternis , 
eaule  ramofo,  fioribus  erettis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  429.  Greater 
Navel  wort,  or  Umbilicus  Veneris. 

2.  Cotyledon  fioliis  oblongis  fpinofo  mucronatis,  caule  /pi¬ 
ca  to.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  4Z9.  Navelwort  with  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  ending  with  a  (pine,  and  a  fpiked  Halle. 

3.  Cotyledon  folds  ovalibus,  crenatis,  caule  /pic  at  0.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navehvort  of  Crete  with  an  oblong  fringed 
leaf. 

4.  Cotyledon  folds  fetniglobofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Na- 
velwort  with  femiglobular  leaves  ;  or  Navehvort  of  the  Cape, 
with  a  femiglobular  leaf. 

5.  Cotyledon  folds  fubrotundis,  plants  integer  ri  mis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  276.  Shrubby  African  hoary  Navehvort,  with  roundiih 
leaves. 

6.  Coty'LEDON  caule  ramofffimo ,  folds  rotundis,  plants, 
tnarginibus  purpureis.  Navelwort  with  a  very  branching  ftalk, 
and  round,  plain,  hoary  leaves,  with  purple  edges. 

7.  Cotyledon  caule  ramofo,  fucculeuto,  fo/iis  obverse  ova- 
tis,  emarginatis,  margins  bus  purpureis.  Navehvort  with  a 
branching,  fuccnlent  Italic,  and  obverfe,  oval  leaves,  which 
are  indented  at  the  top,  and  have  purple  borders. 

8.  Cotyledon  caule  ramofo ,  fucculento,  folds  ovatis planis, 
ecuminatis  oppofitis  femiamplexicaulibus .  Navehvort  with  a  fuc- 
calent,  branching  ftalk,  and  oval,  plain,  pointed  leaves, 
growing  oppofite,  and  half  embracing  the  ftalk. 

9.  Cotyledon  caule  ramofo,  folds  longis,  fucculentijjhnis, 
fuperne  fulcatis  infeme  convexis,  fioribus  cernuis.  Shrubby  A- 
frican  Navehvort,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  a  yel- 
lowifti  flower. 

10.  Cotyledon  folds  laciniads,  fioribus  quadrfidis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  175.  Navelwort  with  cut  leaves,  and  four  pointed 
flowers. 

The  firft  fort,  which  is  that  ufed  in  medicine,  grows  up¬ 
on  old  walls  and  buildings  in  divers  parts  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Shropfidre  and  Somerfetjhire ,  in  both  which  coun¬ 
ties  it  greatly  abounds  upon  old  buildings,  and  on  rocky 
places  ;  but  is  not  often  found  wild  near  London,  nor  often  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  ;  this  hath  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
whofe  foot-ftalks  are  placed  almort  in  the  center,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  target.  Thefe  are  alternately  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  are  hollowed  in 
the  middle,  where  the  foot-ftalks  are  joined  on  the  lower 
fide,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  navel,  from  whence  the  plant 
was  titled  Navehvort.  From  between  the  leaves  arife  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  in  fome  places  grow  near 
three  feet  high,  and  in  others  no  more  than  fix  inches, 
their  lower  part  being  garnifhed  with  leaves,'  and  their  up¬ 
per  part  with  flowers,  which  ftand  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  grow  eredt ;  they  are  of  a  whitifti  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  It  requires  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  and  to  have  a  fhady 
pofition  :  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  fo  that  after  it  hath  perfect¬ 
ed  feed,  the  plant  decays;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fcattered  on 
walls,  and  old  buildings,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  if  the 
feeds  are  permitied  to  fall  on  fuch  places,  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  fown 
in  the  ground ;  and  when  once  the  plants  are  eftablifhed 
upon  an  old  wall  or  building,  they  will  fow  their  feeds,  and 
maintain  their  place,  better  than  when  cultivated  with  more 
care. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  in  fliape  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and 
terminate  in  1 0 Ft  fpmes.  The  flower-ftalks  rife  eight  inches 
high,  and  fupport  four  or  five  whitifti  flowers,  which  are  cut 
at  the  brim  into  five  parts.  This  fort  requires  a  very  fliady 
fitu  .ion  ;  for  if  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  the 
pla  ts  will  foon  d  cay.  It  is  propagated  like  the  other,  and 
require*  a  pretty  ftrong  foil. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  hath 
a  fibrous  root,  from  which  is  produced  a  fingle  upright 
fucculent  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  thick  fucculent 
leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  purplifh  flow¬ 
ers,  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike,  two  or  three  being  joined  on 
the  fame  foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  fhort.  It  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  If  this 
fort  is  fown  upon  a  wall,  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  the 
ground,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  froft ;  fo  that  where 
the  feeds. fcatter  themfelves  in  fuch  fituations,  the  plants 
thrive  better  than  when  they  are  cultivated. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  thick  fucculent  ftalk,  which  rarely  rifes  above  a 
fpan  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
thick  fhort  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  very  convex  on  their 
under  fide,  but  plain  on  their  upper,  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  and  a  quarter  broad,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  fpotted 
over  with  fmall  green  fpots,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  rife  from  the  top  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fix  inches  long,  naked,  and  fupport  five 
or  fix  flowers,  which  come  out  alternate  from  the  fide,  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are  tubular,  and  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  top,  they  are  greenifh  with  purple  tips. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  Upon  dry  gravelly  fpots  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  hath  a  thick  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
by  age  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  crooked  branches,  which  grow  irregular,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  thick  flefhy  fucculentleaves,  about  two  inches  long 
and  near  as  wide  toward  the  top;  they  are  narrow  at  thebafe, 
and  rounded  at  the  top,  of  a  fca  green  colour  with  a  purple 
edge,  which  is  frequently  irregularly  indented.  The  flowers 
grow  upon  thick  fucculent  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  near  a  foot  long,  naked,  and 
fupporting  eight  or  ten  flowers,  growing  in  an  irregular 
umbel  at  the  top  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  hav¬ 
ing  long  tubes  which  hang  downwaid,  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim,  which  turn  backward  ;  the  ftamina  and 
ftyle  being  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower,  hanging 
downward. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  hath  a  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk,  which  rarely  rifes 
more  than  a  foot  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide,  fo  as 
to  fpread  over  the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted.  Thefe  be¬ 
come  woody  by  age,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  thick 
round  leaves  of  a  grayifh  colour  with  purple  borders.  They 
are  plain  on  their  upper  fide,  but  convex  on  their  under,  very 
flefhy,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  within,  and  full  of  moifture.. 
This  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  different  fort  from  the  former,  although 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  by  fome  writers. 

The  feventh  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fixth,  but  the  ftalks 
rife  higher  ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  lhaped  more 
like  thofe  of  the  fifth,  but  are  fpotted  on  their  upper  fide 
with  great  numbers  of  dark  green  fpots;  they  have  a  deep 
border  of  purple  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
This  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  been  of  late  years  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes 
with  a  fucculent  ftalk  rear  three  feet  high,  which  divides 
into  many  branches,  growing  erett,  garnifhed  with  oval, 
fucculent  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  a 
lively  green,  and  end  in  points,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe.  This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any 
flowers  in  England. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  on  rocky  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  fhort,  greenifh,  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
feldom  rifes  more  than  a  fpan  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
irregular  branches,  garnifhed  with  thick,  fucculent  leawes, 
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four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  as  much  in 
thicknefs,  having  a  broad  concave  furrow  on  their  upper 
lide,  running  almoft  their  whole  length,  and  are  convex  on 
their  under  fide,  of  a  bright  green  with  a  purple  tip.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  rife  a  foot  high,  having  here  and  there  an 
oblong  pointed  leaf,  growing  on  their  fide.  The  flowers 
Hand  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  which  branch  out  from  the 
principal  Hem  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  having  pretty  long  tubes, 
which  are  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  and  are  reflexed 
backward.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  hang  downward,  and 
the  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower ;  the  re¬ 
flexed  parts'  of  the  petal  are  tipped  with  purple. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  A - 
frica,  fo  is  much  more  tender  than  either  of  the  other  forts  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  Hem  about  a  foot  high,  which  is 
jointed  and  fucculent,  garnifhed  with  broad  leaves,  which 
are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  grayilh  co¬ 
lour, -placed  oppofite,  and  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  oafe.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  fuf- 
taining  feven  or  eight  fmall  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  which  are  divided  ;into  four  parts  almoft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  ftamina  of  thefe  flowers,  are  not  longer  than 
the  fhort  tube. 

This  fort  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  winter  in  England,  nor  ihould  it  be  expofed  abroad  in 
fummer;for  ifitreceives  much  wet,  theflalks  are  veryfubjeft 
to  rot,  fo  that  it  Ihould  conftantly  remain  either  in  the 
flove,  or  in  fummer  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  with  o 
ther  tender  fucculent  plants,  where  they  may  have  free  air 
in  warm  weather,  and  be  fereened  from  cold  and  wet ;  but 
in  autumn  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they 
fhould  he  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  or  warmth.  This 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in 
fummer,  and  planted  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove. 

The  other  African  kinds  are  all  of  them  propagated  by 
planting  cuttings  in  any  of the  fummer  months,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  fortnight  or  more  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  plant,  before  they  are  planted  ;  for  thefe 
abound  with  juice, which  will  certainly  rot  thecuttings,  if  they 
are  not  fuffered  to  lie  out  of  the  ground,  fo  long  as  that  the 
wounded  part  may  heal  over,  and  the  great  redundancy  of 
fap  evaporate.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft, 
is  one  third  frelh  light  earth  from  a  pafture,  one  third  fand, 
and  the  other  third  part  lime  rubbiih  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  well 
mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap  fix  or  eight  months  before  it  is 
ufed,  turning  it  over  five  or  fix  times,  that  the  parts  may 
the  better  incorporate  ;  and  before  it  is  ufed  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  pafs  it  through  a  fereen,  to  feparate  the  large  ftones, 
clods,  idfe.  therefrom. 

In  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  planting,  thefe  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  rooted,  when  they  muft  be  inured,  to  bear  the 
open  air  by  degrees ;  firft  drawing  the  pots  out  of  the  tan, 
and  fetting  them  on  the  top,  then  raife  the  glafies  very  high 
in  the  day  time;  and  in  about  three  weeks  after  remove 
the  pots  into  a  green-houfe,  and  there  harden  them  for  ano¬ 
ther  week ;  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  in  a  well  defended  place,  obferving  not  to  fet  them  in¬ 
to  a  place  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  until  they  have  been 
inured  to  the  open  air  for  fometime. 

In  this  place  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  Odiober ;  at  which  time  you  Ihould  remove  them  into  the 
confervatory,  placing  them  as  near  tl  e  windows  as  polfible 
at  firft,  letting  them  have  as  much  free  open  air  as  the  fea- 
fon  will  permit,  by  keeping  the  windows  open  whenever 
the  weather  is  good:  and  now  you  muft  begin  to  abate  your 
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waterings,  giving  it  to  them  fparingly  ;  but  you  Ihould  not 
fuffer  their  leaves  to  Ihrink  for  want  of  moifture,  which  is 
another  extreme  forne  people  run  into  for  want  of  a  little 
obfervation. 

The  beft  method  to  treat  thefe  plants  is,  to  place  them 
in  an  open,  airy,  dry  glafs  cafe,  among  Ficoides’s  and  A- 
frican  Houfleeks,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  of  the 
funfhine  as  polfible,  and  have  a  free  dry  open  air;  for  if 
they  are  placed  in  a  common  green-houfe  amongft  fbrubby 
plants,  which  perfpire  freely,  it  will  fill  the  houfe  with  a 
damp  air,  which  thefe  fucculent  plants  are  apt  to  imbibe; 
and  thereby  becoming  too  replete  with  moifture,  often  call 
their  leaves.  t 

.  COUP.BARIL.  See  Hymenasa. 

COWSLIP.  See  Primula. 

CRAB-TREE.  See  Malus. 

C’RAMBE.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  739.  Sea  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are. 

Phe  flower  hath  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  it  hath 
fix  fiamina,  two  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  empalement,  the 
other  four  are  longer.  cIhe  petals  have  honey  glands  on  their  in~ 
fide,  which  are  longer  than  the  fiamina.  It  hath  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  round  dry  xapjttle,  with  one 
cell,  enclofing  one  roundi/h  Jeed. 

The  Species  are,  $ 

1.  Crambe  foliis  cauleque  glabris.  FI.  Suec.  570.  Sea  Cab¬ 
bage  with  fmooth  ftalks  and  leaves. 

2.  Crambe  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis,  caule  ere  80,  ramofo. 
Sea  Cabbage  with  leaves  deeply  cut,  and  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk. 

3.  Crambe  foliis Jcabris,  caule  glair 0.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  671, 
Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

4.  Crambe  foliis  cauleque fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  193.  Sea 
Cabbage  with  rough  ftalks  and  leaves. 

5.  Crambe  foliis  laciniatis,  laciniis  oppofitis,  integerrimis, 
foliis  cauleque  glabris.  Sea  Cabbage  with  cut  leaves,  wliofe 
jags  are  oppolite  and  entire,  and  fmooth  ftalks  and  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  fends  out  many  broad  leaves,  which  are 
jagged  and  furbelowed  on  their  fides,  of  a  grayilh  colour, 
fpreaaing  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  arife  a  thick 
fmooth  foot- ftalk  about  one  foot  high,  which  fpreads  out 
into  many  branches,  having  at  each  joint  one  leaf  of 
the  fame  form  of  thofe  below,  but  much  lefs  :  thefe  foot- 
ftalks  fubdivide  again  into  many  fmaller,  which  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  white  flowers  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike,  compofed 
of  four  concave  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  round  dry  feed  velfels,  about  the  fize  of  large 
Peafe,  having  a  Angle  feed  in  each.  The  roots  of  this  fort 
creep  under  ground,  whereby  it  propagates  very  faft. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  lent  me  from  Peterfi 
lurgh.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many 
oblong  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and  irregu¬ 
larly  cut  on  their  Tides,  into  acute  fegments  almoft  to  the 
midrib  ;  they  are  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour  ; 
between  thefe  arife  the  ftalk,  which  grows  three  feet  high, 
garniihed  below  by  oblong  pointed  leaves,  which  are  acute¬ 
ly  indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  branch  out  into 
many  fmaller,  and  fubdiviae  again  into  lefs,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame 
form.  This  differs  greatly  from  the  firft,  in  the  Ihape  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  longer,  ending  in  points,  and  the  feg¬ 
ments  do  the  fame,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  blunt, 
and  not  half  fo  deeply  cut.  The  ftalks  rife  more  than  twice 
the  height  of  the  firft,  branch  out  more,  and  the  branches 
grow  more  ere£t.  And  thefe  differences  arecRnftant,  where 
the  plants  grow  in  the  fame  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eafi.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  leaves  in  the 
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fpring,  which  are  alternately  divided  to  the  midrib,  and 
thefe  divifions  are  again  alternately  cut  on  their  edges  into 
many  points,  fo  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  winged 
leaves,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  Halles  rife  about 
two  feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  which  are 
terminated  by  loofe  panicles  of  fmall  white  flowers  placed 
in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
capfules,  each  containing  a  fmgle  feed. 

The  fourth  fort.is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  rites  with  a  very  branching  flalk 
rear  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  heart- thaped 
leaves  indented  on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
Halks;  the  branches  fubdivide  into  many  (lender  ones,  which 
end  in  long  loofe  fpik.es  of  fmall  white  flowers,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  round  dry  feed  veflels,  which  contain  a  tingle 
feed.  The  leaves  and  Halks  of  this  fort  are  rough. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  this  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant.  The  leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  foot 
-long,  and  are  almofl  triangular,  but  are  deeply  cut  on 
the  fides,  into  oppofite  fegments  which  terminate  in  points. 
They  are  fmooth  and  of  a  fea-green  colour,  fpreadir.g  near 
the  ground.  The  ftalks  rife  more  than  two  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  upward  into  many  fmaller,  which  are  naked  below,  but 
end  in  loo'e  fpikesof  whitith  yellow'  flowers  which  are  fmall, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  teed  veflels  inclofing  a 
finale  feed. 


The  firH  of  thefe  fpecies  is  found  wild  upon  fea  fhores  in 
divers  parts  of  England ;  but  particularly  in  Suflex  and  Dor- 
JetJhire  in  great  plenty,  where  the  inhabitants  gather  it  in 
the  fpring  to  eat,  preferring  it  to  any  of  the  Cabbage  kind  ; 
as  it  generally  grows  upon  the  gravelly  fliore,  where  the 
tide  flows  over  it,  fo  the  inhabitants  obferve  where  the  gra¬ 
vel  is  thruH  up  by  the  roots  of  this  plant;  they  open  the  gra¬ 
vel,  and  cut  the  fhoots  before  they  come  out,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  whereby  the  fhoots  appear  as  if  they 
were  blanched  ;  and  when  they  are  cut  fo  young,  they  are 
very  tender  and  fweet ;  but  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  till 
they  are  green,  they  become  tough  and  bitter. 

This  pi  an  Cm  ay  be  propagated  in  a  garden,  by  fowingthe 
feed  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  W'here 
it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  increafe  greatly  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  which  will  foon  overfpread  a  large  fpot  of  ground, 
if  encouraged  ;  but  the  heads  will  not  be  fit  to  cut,  until  the 
plants  have  had  one  years  growth  ;  and  in  order  to  have  it 
good,  the  bed  in  which  the  plants  grow,  fhould  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  be  covered  over  with  fand  or  gravel  about  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  which  will  allow  a  proper  depth  for  the 
fhoots  to  be  cut  before  they  appear  above  ground  ;  and  if 
this  is  repeated  every  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
pradifed  in  earthing  of  Afparagus  beds,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture. 

The  other  forts  are  only  preferved  in  curious  gardens  of 
plants  for  variety,  but  are  not  of  any  ufe  or  beauty.  The 
perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firH. 

CRANE’s-BTLL.  See  Geranium. 

CRANIOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  670.  Martynia.  Houjl. 
Gen. 


The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of  four  Jbort 
narrow  leaves  and  a  fwollrn  hood,  which  is  cut  longitudinally  on 
the  fide.  The  flower  hath  one  petal  which  is  unequal,  having  a 
very  long  tube,  whofe  brim  is  divided  into  two  lips.  It  hath  flour 
flamina,  two  of  vshich  are  the  length  of  the  tube ,  and  two  are 
Jhorter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fltuated  an  oval  germen , 
which  afterward  becomes  ar.  oval  leathery  fruit,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  opening  with  two  valves,  inclofing  a  deprefled,  woody  nut, 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  recurved,  having  tvjo  or  three  furrows , 
fo  as  to  reftmble  a  full  opening  in  two  parts. 


The  Species  are,’ 

1.  Craniolaria  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
618.  Craniolaria  with  heart-fhaped,  angular  leaves. 

2.  Craniolaria  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
618;  Craniolaria  with  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  was  difeovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena  in  Nevj  Spain.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
rifes  with  a  branching  flalk  about  two  feet  high  ;  the 
branches  come  out  oppofite,  which  are  hairy  and  vifeous ; 
the  leaves  alfo  are  placed  oppofite  upon  very  long  foot- 
flalks ;  thele  are  or  different  Hiapes,  fome  of  them  are 
divided  into  five  lobes,  others  into  three,  and  fome  are  al- 
moll  heart-flraped,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  hairy 
and  clammy.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide, 
and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Handing  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  having  an  inflated  faeath  or  cover,  out  of  which  the 
tube  of  the  flower  arifes,  which  is  leven  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  very  flender,  but  atthe  top  is  divided  intotwo  lips,  the  under 
being  large,  and  divided  into  three  broad  fegments,  the  mid¬ 
dle  being  lsrger  than  the  other  two;  the  upper  lip  is  round- 
ifh  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fruit, 
having  a  thick  dry  fkin,  which  opens  lengthways,  inclofing 
a  hard  furrowed  nut,  with  two  recurved  horns.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  whofe  feeds  muH  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  carefully  fhading  them  from  the 
fun,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exo¬ 
tick  plants,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England ;  fo  that  when  they  are  grown  too  large  to  remain 
under  the  frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark 
(love,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  will  flower, 
and  with  good  management  they  often  perfect  their  feeds  in 
England.  But  the  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  remain  on  till  they 
drop,  othenvife  they  will  not  grow  ;  for  the  outer  covers  of 
thele  feeds  fplit  open  and  dropoff,  like  thofe  of  the  Almond, 
before  the  feeds  are  fully  ripened. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Uavannah ,  and 
in  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  flalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing 
upward  into  a  few  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  cut  on  their  edges  ;  thefe  are  foft  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
growing  feveral  together  on  the  fame  foot-flalk  ;  they  are 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  with  brown  fpots  on  the  infide  ;  the  flowers  have  a 
fwelling  tube  which  is  recurved,  and  the  trim  is  flightly 
divided  into  five  unequal  fegments. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  on 
a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  bed,  where  they  muff 
be  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  then 
they  muff  have  air  admitted  to  them  daily.  In  autumn  they 
muff  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan  bed  ;  during  the  winter  feafon  the  plants  fhould  not  have 
much  water,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  othe 
tender  plants  from  thofe  countries. 

CRASSULA.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  114.  Lefler  Orpine 
Live -ever. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flerwer  confifis  of  five  narrow  petals ,  which  are  joined  at ' 
their  lafi,  but  are  refexed,  and  fpread  open  at  the  brim  :  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fltuated  five  veil  aria,  and five  (lamina 
fiiuated  round  theje.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  placed  five  ob¬ 
long,  pointed  germina  ;  after  the  flower  is  paf,  thefe  become  five 
capjules,  opening  lengthways ,  and  filed  with  fmall feeds. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

I.  Crassula  foliis  plants  cartilagineo-eiliatis,  baji  connato 
ntaginantibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  26.  Shrubby  African  Navelwort, 
with  umbels  of  fcarlet  flowers. 

t.  Crassula  foliis  lanceolato-fubulatis  fejflibus  connatis , 
canaliculatis fubtus  con<vexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  116.  Talleft  Crafluia 
with  perfoliate  leaves. 

3.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis ,  obtuse  ovatis,  integerrimis, 
hinc  anguftioribus.  Hort .  Cliff.  496.  Crafluia  with  an  Or¬ 
pine  leaf. 

4.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis ,  oblongis,  planiufculis ,  difinc- 
tis,  ciliatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  496.  Crafluia  with  leaves  like  Orpine 
placed  crofsways. 

5.  Crassula  foliis  oppoftis,  patent: bus,  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Tlant.  283.  Shrubby  African  Navelwort,  with  narrow, 
rough,  pointed  leaves,  and  a  greenilh  flower. 

6.  Crassula  foliis  fubulatis,  radicatis ,  caule  nudo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  116.  Crafluia  with  a  long  Onion-like  leaf. 

7.  -Crassula  caule  faccido,  foliis  connatis,  cordatis,  fuccu- 
lentibus,  fioribus  confertis  terminalibus.  Lefler  Orpine  with  a 
weak  ftalk  growing  through  the  leaves,  which  are  heart- 
fhaped  and  fucculent,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches. 

8.  Crassula  foliis  longis,  teretibus,  alternis ,  caule  frutico- 
fo ,  ramofo.  Lefler  Orpine  with  long,  taper  leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  and  a  branching,  fhrubby  ftalk. 

9.  Crassula  caule  faccido ,  prolifero ,  determinate foliofo, 
foliis  patentiffimis,  imbricatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  496.  African  Rock 
Houfleek,  with  leaves  like  the  common  fort,  fpreading  like 
a  Rofe. 

10.  Crassula  caule faccido  repente,  foliis  oppoftis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  283.  Creeping  Crafluia  with  the  appearance  of  Purflane. 

II.  Crassula  foliis  ob'verfe-o'vatis,  oppoftis,  caule  fruti- 
cofo,  fucculento.  Tree-like  Crafluia  with  the  appearance  of 
Purflane. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  round  reddifh  ftalk  which  is  jointed, 
rifing  about  three  fee t  high,  which  divides  upward  into  ma¬ 
ny  irregular  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  plain  leaves 
placed  oppoftte,  having  a  griftly  border,  fet  with  fmall  fil- 
ver  hairs  ;  they  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe, 
and  form  a  fort  of  fheath  or  cover  to  it.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  clofe  umbels,  fitting  very  clofe 
at  the  top  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  funnel- fhaped, 
having  pretty  long  tubes  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts 
which  fpread  open  j  they  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour, 
and  fiand  eredt.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  which  fhould  be  taken  off  three 
weeks  before  they  are  planted,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  that 
the  wounded  part  may  heal  over  ;  then  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  giving  them  but  little  water  ;  in  about  fix  weeks  thefe 
will  have  put  out  roots,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  ?re- 
moved,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn ;  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
a  dry  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  be  fcreened  from  the  wet  and  cold.  In 
warm  dry  weather  during  the  fummer  months,  while  they 
are  abroad,  thefe  plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  but  in  winter  they  fhould  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  given  them  j  Thefe  plants  require  no  artificial  heat  in 
winter,  but  they  muft  be  fecured  from  froft  and  wet. 

The  fecond  fort  will  rife  with  an  upright  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  if  it  is  not  broken  or  injured,  but  it  will 
require  fupport ;  for  the  ftalks  being  flender,  and  the  leaves 
very  weighty,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  break,  efpecially  if 
they  are  expofed  to  the  wind.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
about  three  inches  long,  they  are  hollowed  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  have  a  convex  ridge  on  their  lower,  and  are 
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placed  oppofite,  furrounding  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe 
and  alternately  crofs  each  other.  They  are  very  thick 
fucculent,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  ending  in  acute 
points ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  clufters,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour, 
having  fhort  tubes,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  which 
fpread  open.  The  ftalk  which  fuftains  the  flowers  is  pretty 
thick  and  fucculent,  generally  turning  firft  downward,  and 
then  upward  again,  alrnoft  in  the  form  of  a  fyphon.  This 
fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fucculent  ftalk  about 
two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  leaves,  plain  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  convex  below,  of  a  deep  green,  and  tneir  bor¬ 
ders  fet  with  a  few  filvery  hairs.  The  ftalk  which  fupporcs 
the  flowers  rifes  from  the  top  of  the  branches,  and  is  from 
four  to  fix  inches  long,  putting  out  feveral  fide  branches, 
which  grow  eredl ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  clufters  of 
fmall  greenifh  flowers. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
two  former,  but  being  pretty  hardy,  fhould  not  be  fo  ten¬ 
derly  treated  ;  for  if  the  cuttings  of  this  are  planted  in  a 
border  of  light  earth,  they  will  put  out  roots,  and  may  af¬ 
terward  betaken  up  and  potted. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  very  weak  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
rifes  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  dividing  upward  into 
fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  thin  rough  leaves,  w'hich 
are  flat,  near  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  broad  at  their 
bafe,  gradually  narrowing  to  a  point ;  they  are  rough, 
placed  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
fo  make  no  figure.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  never  rifes  with  a  ftalk,  but  the  leaves  come 
out  clofe  to  the  ground,  forming  a  fort  of  head  ;  they  are 
taper  and  fucculent,  ending  in  points,  and  frequently  put 
out  roots :  out  of  the  center  of  the  heads  arife  the  flower- 
ftalk,  which  grows  about  fix  inches  high,  and  branches  into 
two  or  three  fmaller  upward,  each  beingterminated  by  cluf¬ 
ters  of  greenifh  flowers,  which  make  no  great  appearance. 

This  is  propagated  by  taking  off  the  heads,  or  fide  ofF- 
fets,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  three  or  four  days  before 
they  are  planted,  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  hardier  forts  before-mentioned. 

The  fevcnth  fort  hath  been  lately  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  hath  very  flender  ftalks,  which  are 
reddifh,  and  full  of  joints ;  they  trail  upon  the  ground,  un- 
lefs  they  are  fupported,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  thick, 
fucculent-,  heart-lhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
clofely  joined  at  their  bafe,  fo  that  the  ftalks  run  through 
them ;  they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ;  the  ftalks  are  divided, 
and  grow  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  terminated  by 
clufters  of  fmall  white  flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  top 
of  the  ftalks.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  hardier  forts,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  at  firft  are 
taper  and  fucculent,  but  by  age  become  ligneous ;  thefe  are 
gfejnifhed  with  very  flender,  taper,  fucculent  leaves,  which 
are  near  three  inches  long,  flaccid,  and  generally  turn¬ 
ing  downward,  efpecially  in  winter,  when  they  are  in  the 
houfe;  but  it  hath  not  as  yet  flow'ered  here.  This  is  equal¬ 
ly  hardy  with  the  former  forts,  and  takes  eafily  from  cut¬ 
tings,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  low  plant,  with  the  appearance  of 
Houfleek,  having  open  fpreading  heads,  very  like  thofe  of 
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fome  forts  of  Houfieek  }  thefe  grow  on  the  ends  of  very 
flender  trailing  ftalks,  which  are  produced  in  plenty  on 
every  fide  the  parent  plant,  in  like  manner  as  the  childing 
Marigold.  The  flower  ftalks  arife  from  the  center  of  thefe 
heads,  which  are  naked,  about  four  inches  long,  and  are 
terminated  by  clofe  cluflers  of  herbaceous  flowers.  This  plant 
propagates  very  fall  by  the  fide  heads,  which  come  out  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  frequently  put  out  roots  as  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  fo  may  be  taken  off-  and  potted,  dur¬ 
ing  any  of  the  fummer  months ;  it  is  equally  hardy  with 
the  former  forts,  fo  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  very  flender,  trailing,  fucculent 
flalks,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  which  put  out  roots  at  the 
joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  ftalks  and  leaves 
of  this  fort  have  the  appearance  of  Purflane,  and  trail  upon 
the  ground  like  Chickweed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  cluflers  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  white, 
with  a  blufh  of  purple  at  their  brim.  This  fort  is  eafily 
propagated  by  its  trailing  branches,  and  the  plants  require 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  other  hardy  forts,  but  is  of  Ihort 
duration. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  very  thick,  ftrong,  fucculent 
ftalk,  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  fending  out  branches  on 
every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  the  lower 
branches  being  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  the  other 
diminilhing  gradually  to  the  top ;  thefe  are  of  a  red,  or  a 
purplilh  colour,  and  very  fucculent :  they  are  garnifhed 
with  roundifh  fucculent  leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  Purflane, 
from  whence  the  gardeners  have  titled  it  the  Purflane  tree. 

This  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  though  it  has  been 
many  years  in  the  gardens,  fo  that  we  are  not  fure  if  it  is 
properly  ranged  in  this  genus  ;  but  from  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  it  fee  ms  to  be  nearly  allied  to  fome  of  the  other  fpecies, 
fin  which  account  Dr.  Dillenius  has  placed  it  here. 

It  is.  propagated  with  great  facility  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  but  thefe 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  fome  days  before  they  are  planted, 
that  the  wounded  part  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they 
will  rot.  This  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  four  forts 
lak  mentioned,  fo  mull  be  placed  in  a  warm  glafs  cafe  in 
winter,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  full  fun,  and  Ihould  have 
very  little  water  during  that  feafon  ;  in  fummer  the  plants 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  Iheltered  fituation,  and  in  warm 
weather  will  require  to  be  refrelhed  with  water  twice  a  week, 
but  as  the  ftalks  are  very  fucculent,  fo  too  much  wet  at  any 
feafon  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  plants. 

All  the  hardy  forts  of  Craffula,  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Ficoides,  and  other  hardier  kinds  of  fucculent 
plants,  with  this  difference  only,  not  to  give  them  fo  much 
water  ;  but  the  firlt,  fecond,  and  eleventh  forts  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  warm  dry  glafs  cafe  in  winter,  and  muft  not  be 
fo  long  expofed  abroad  in  the  fummer,  as  the  other  fpecies, 
and  Ihould  have  but  little  water,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 

CRATAEGUS.  Toum.  lnjl.  R.  H.  633.  The  Wild  Service. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  and  many  Jla- 
mina,  which  are  infierted  in  the  empalement.  The  germen 
is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval,  or  roundifh  umbilicatecl  berry,  inclofing  two  oblong  hard 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crat^gus  foliis  ovatis  inaqualiter  ferratis,  fubtus  to- 
mentofis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  187.  Cratfegus  with  a  roundifh  fawed 
leaf,  white  on  the  under  fide,  commonly  called  Aria  Theo- 
phrafti,  and  in  fome  countries  the  white  Eeam,  or  white 
Leaf  tree. 

2.  Cr  at  /ecus  foliis  cordatis  feptangulis,  lobis  inf  mis  diva- 
ricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  476.  Wild,  or  Mapk-leaved  Service. 
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3.  Cratjegus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis,  utrinque  virett- 
tibus.  Crataegus  with  an  oblong  fawed  leaf,  green  on  both 
fides. 

4.  Crattegus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  crenatis,  fubtus  argen- 
teis.  Virginia  Crataegus  with  an  Arbutus  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  hills  in  Kent , 
Surry,  and  Sufifex,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England ;  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  large 
trunk,  and  divides  upward  into  many  branches  ;  the  young 
fhoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  over  with  a  meally 
down ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  between  two 
and  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  very  white 
on  their  under,  having  many  prominent  tranfverfe  veins, 
running  from  the  midrib  to  the  border,  where  they  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  in  bunchae,  their  foot-ftaiks  being  meally,  as  are 
alfo  the  empalements  of  the  flowers,  which  are  cut  into  five 
obtufe  fegments,  that  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  have  five 
fhort  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear  tree,  having  a  great  number  of  ftamina  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  petals,  terminated  by  oval  fummits.  The 
germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the  flowers,  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fruit,  crowned  with  the  empalement  of  thp 
flower,  having  one  cell,  in  which  is  inclofed  three  or  four 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  fpring,  they  remain  at  leaf!  one  year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  appear.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Haws, 
but  they  fhould  by  no  means  be  headed,  or  cut  down ;  when 
thefe  plants  are  upon  a  poor  chalky  foil,  they  make  great 
progrefs,  and  the  wood  is  very  white  and  hard,  fo  has 
been  often  ufed  for  making  cogs  for  mills,  and  many  other 
purpofes  where  hard  tough  timber  is  wanted. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Lime  tree  and  Elm,  but  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
young  wood,  and  they  are  two  years  before  they  have  fuf- 
ficient  roots  to  tranfplant. 

The  tree  will  take  by  grafting,  or  budding  upon  Pear 
flocks  very  well,  and  Pears  will  take  by  grafting  on  thefe 
trees,  fo  that  there  is  a  nearer  affinity  between  the  Cratae¬ 
gus  and  the  Pear,  than  there  is  between  either  of  thefe  and 
the  Mefpilus ;  for  although  both  thefe  will  fometimes  take 
upon  the  Mefpilus,  yet  neither  of  them  thrive  fo  well,  or 
laft  fo  long,  when  grafted,  or  budded  upon  thofe  flocks,  as 
they  do  upon  each  other. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  chiefly  found  upon  ftrong  foils  ;  it  formerly 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampflead ,  and  late¬ 
ly  there  were  fome  young  trees  growing  in  Bifhops  Wood, 
near  the  fame  place  ;  this  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  with  a  large  trunk.  The  young  branches  are  covered 
with  apurplifh  bark,  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate¬ 
ly,  Handing  on  pretty  long  foot -ftalks,  which  are  cut  into 
many  acute  angles,  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  tree ;  they  are 
near  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  fmaller  indentures  toward  the  top ;  of  a  bright 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der.  The  flowers  are  produced-  in  large  bunches  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Pear  tree,  but  fmaller,  and  ftand  upon  longer 
foot-ftalks ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  compreffed  fruit, 
which  are  fhaped  like  large  Haws,  and  ripen  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  if  kept  till  they  are  foft,  in  the  fame  way  as 
Medlars,  they  have  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  annually  fold  in  the  London  markets 
in  autumn. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mount  Baldus,  and 
on  other  mountainous  parts  of  Italy ;  it  riles  with  a  woody 
trunk  about  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches 
clofely  gamilhed  with  oblong  fawed  leaves,  Handing  alter¬ 
nate  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks;  they  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad,  and  are  {lightly  fawed 
•on  their  edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  both  fides.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fmsll 
bunches,  which  have  rarely  more  than  four  or  five  in 
each  ;  they  are  white,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
former  forts ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  about  the  fize  of 
the  common  Haw,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
when  ripe. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  but  requires  a  ftrong  deep  foil,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive.  It  is  very  hardy  in  relpedt  to  cold,  but  at  prefent 
is  very  rare  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
it  hath  generally  many  fnrubby  Halks  arifing  from  the  fame 
root,  gamilhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate,  .Handing  on 
very  fhort  foot- Halks ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
one  broad,  ending  in  a  point,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  a  little  woolly  on  their  under,  of  a  yellowilh  white 
colour  j  thefe  leaves  in  autumn  change  to  purple,  fome  time 
before  they  fall  off.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  at  the  end,  and  alfo  from  the  fide  of  the  branches'; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
forts,  but  the  petals  are  narrower,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  fruit,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Haw,  which 
turn  red  in  autumn,  and  when  fully  ripe  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  firfl  fort;  but  as  thefe  feeds  are  frequently  brought 
from  America ,  and  do  not  arrive  here  till  fpring,  fo  they 
may  be  buried  in  the  ground  the  firfl  fummer,  and  taken  up 
and  fown  in  the  autumn,  as  is  frequently  praftifed  with 
Haws ;  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
place  where  they  were  fown,  they  may  be  tranfpl anted,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  forts. 

This  is  generally  planted  among  flowering  fhrubs  of  the 
fame  growth,  where  it  will  add  to  the  variety. 

CRATEVA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  528.  Garlick  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  oval  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
lafe,  and  broad  at  the  top.  It  hath  many  briflly  flatnina,  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals,  and  a  long  incurved flyle,  upon  winch 
fits  the  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large  flejhy 
globular  fruit  with  one  cell,  including  many  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crateva  intrmis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  211.  Smooth  Crateva, 
or  Garlick  Pear. 

2.  Crateva  fpinofa.  Flor.  Zeyl.  212.  Prickly  Crateva. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where  it  has 

a  very  large  trunk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
or  upward,  covered  with  a  dark  green  bark,  and  forms  a 
large  head  :  the  branches  are  gamilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
Handing  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  middle  lobe,  which 
is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other,  is  oval,  about  five 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle  ;  the 
two  fide  lobes  are  oblique,  and  turn  at  both  ends  toward 
the  middle,  fo  that  their  mid-rib  is  not  parallel  to  the  fides, 
thefe  two  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  Handing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  their  empalements  are  of  one  leaf, 
which  are  cut  into  four  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  the 
flower  hath  four  oblong  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
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reflexed,  having  many  long  {Tender  ftamina,  which  are  con- 
nedled  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  purple  fummits ;  thefe  furround  a  {lender 
long  ftyle,  upon  which  is  fituated  the  oval  germen,  which 
is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  round  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an  Orange,  having 
an  hard  brown  {hell,  or  cover,  inclofing  a  meally  pulp, 
filled  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  This  fruit  hath  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  Garlick,  which  is  communicated  to  the  animals 
that  feed  on  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull:  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Annona,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  defired  to 
turn  for  the  culture. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  ic  be¬ 
comes  a  very  large  tree,  fending  ouc  many  long  branches, 
gamilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  entire, 
and  end  in  acute  points ;  between  thefe  the  branches  are 
armed  with  long  lharp  thorns,  which  come  out  by  pairs, 
and  fpread  afunder ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  five  or  feven  Handing 
upon  a  common  branching  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  have  each  five 
acute  petals,  which  are  reflexed,  and  many  ftamina  which 
Hand  round  a  Angle  ftyle  of  the  fame  length  ;  the  petals  are 
green  on  the  outfide,  ^nd  whitilh  within,  and  have  a  grate- 
ful  odour.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  fwells  to  a 
large  fruit,  the  fize  of  an  Orange,  having  a  hard  fhell, 
which  inclofes  a  fleftiy  vifeous  pulp,  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 
having  many  oblong  plain  feeds  fituated  within  it ;  the  pulp 
of  this  fruit  hath  an  agreeable  flavour  when  ripe,  fo  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  in  India,  where  they  ferve  up  the  fruit,  mixed 
with  fugar  and  Orange,  in  their  deferts,  and  is  efteemed  sr 
great  delicacy. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  former. 

CREPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  819.  Baftard  Hawkweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  included  in  a  double  empalement  ;  thefe  florets  are 
of  one  leaf,  unif  orm,  tongue-Jhaped,  and  are  indented  at  the  tep 
in  five  parts.,  and  have  each  five  jhort  hairy  flamina  ;  the  germen 
is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  florets,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  feed,  crowned  with  a  long  feathery  down,  which  fits  upon 
little  footflalks. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crepis  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  lanceolatis ,  omnibus  dent  a- 
tis:  radicalibus  finuatis.  Fir.  Cliff.  79.  Hawkweed  with  a 
Dandelion  leaf,  and  a  foft  red  flower. 

2.  Crepis  foliis  pinnatis  angulatis,  petiolatis,  dentatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  126.  Hawkweed  with  hairy  wild  Succory  leaves, 
fmelling  like  Caflor. 

3.  Crepis  involutris  calyce  longioribus  incurvatis ,  foliis  lan- 
ccclatis  dentatis.  Greater  Spanijh  Hawkweed,  with  flowers 
black  in  the  middle. 

4.  Crepis  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis  acuminatis  inferi- 
oribus  fuperne ,  fummis  inf  erne,  denticidatis .  Hort.  Upfal.  238. 
Alpine  Hawkweed  with  a  Viper’s  Grafs  leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  are  weeds  in 
divers  parts  of  Europe,  fo  are. rarely  admitted  into  gardens, 
therefore  I  {hall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia,  but  is  now  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  for  ornament ;  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  after  it  hath  ripened  feeds  ; 
this  hath  many  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  and  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  fides  ;  between  them 
arife  the  branching  Halks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  gamilhed  with  oblong  leaves  deeply  indented  on  their 
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edges,  embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  (talks  are 
each  terminated  by  one  large  radiated  flower,  of  a  foft  red 
colour,  compofed  of  many  half  florets,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  a  feathery  down. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  (hould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  fo  that  if  fix  or  eight  feeds  are  Town  in  each  patch, 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  ;  and  if  thefe  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture.  If  the  feeds  are  fo-vn  in  autumn, 
or  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  and  live 
through  the  winter  without  fhelter,  and  thefe  will  flower 
early  in  the  fpring. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  fometimes,  when 
it  is  in  poor  ground,  it  will  continue  longer  ;  this  hath  a 
thick  tap  root  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground, Tending 
out  many  fmall  fibres ;  the  lower  leaves  are  from  four  to 
five  inches  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
having  feveral  deep  jags  on  their  edges  ;  from  the  fame  root 
arife  four  or  five  lfalks,  which  grow  about  nine  or  ten  in¬ 
ches  high  ;  the  lower  part  of  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  leaves 
of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  at  the  root,  but  are  fmaller, 
and  more  jagged;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  naked, 
and  terminated  by  one  flower  of  a  gold  colour,  inclining  to 
copper,  compofed  of  many  florets  which  are  included  in  a 
fingle  empalement ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
narrow  feeds,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down  ;  the  whole 
plant,  when  bruifed,  emits  a  ftrong  odour  of  Caftor. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft 
fort,  but  as  this  continues  longer,  fo  the  feeds  need  not  be 
annually  fown  :  the  plant  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Spa/n,  but  is  now  frequently  propagated  in  the  flower- 
gardens  for  ornament ;  this  puts  out  leaves  near  the  root, 
which  are  nine  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  a  little  jagged  on 
their  edges  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  at  bot¬ 
tom,  but  are  fmaller  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  thefe  have  a  double  empalement,  compofed 
of  many  long,  very  narrow  leaves  ;  the  outer  feries  are  re¬ 
flected  downward,  and  turn  upward  again,  and  are  indexed 
at  their  extremities ;  the  flowers  are  compofed  of  many 
florets,  which  fpread  regularly  in  form  of  rays,  fituated 
over  each  other  like  fcales  of  filh  ;  the  bottom  or  middle  is 
black,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  a  garden  :  this  plant 
requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy, 
fo  that  where  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  care. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  leaves  near  the 
root  five  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  at  their 
bafe  ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  (lightly  indented,  but 
their  lower  are  entire ;  the  ftalks  are  ftrong,  upright,  riling 
two  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  pale  white  flowers, 
inclofed  in  a  ftrong  hairy  empalement  ;  this  requires  the 
fame  culture  as  the  firft,  and  the  feeds  will  fcatter  about  the 
garden,  fo  that  if  the  plants  are  not  deftroyed,  they  will 
maintain  themfelves  without  any  care. 

CRESCENTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  680.-  Calabalh  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

cFhe  fower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  irregular,  having  a  curved 
gibbous  tube ;  it  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  cut  into  two 
cbtife  fegments,  which  are  concave  ;  it  hath  four  famina,  two 
of  which  are  the  length  of  the  petal ,  the  other  are  Jhorter,  and 
an  oval gertnen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  or  bottle -fhaped 
fruit,  with  a  hard Jhell  inclofwg  many  fat  heart- fated feeds. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Crescentia  folds  lanceolatis,  utrinque  atteniiat'u.  Hort. 
Cliff.  327.  Calabalh  tree  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  and 
a  large  oval  fruit. 

2.  Crescentia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  fruP.u  rotundo ,  cortice 
fragili.  Broad-leaved  Calabalh  tree,  whofe  fruit  hath  a 

tender  (hell. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  in  all  the 
Leeward  Jfands ;  this  hath  a  thick  trunk,  covered  with  a 
whitifh  bark,  which  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a  large 
regular  head,  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  come  out  irregu¬ 
larly,  fometimes  fingle,  and  at  others  many  arife  from  the 
fame  knot ;  they  are  near  fix  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  very 
Ihort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
the  large  branches,  and  fometimes  from  the  trunk.  Handing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  but  one  petal,  which  is 
irregular,  having  an  incurved  tube,  which  is  divided  at  the 
brim  into  two  irregular  fegments,  which  turn  backward  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted 
with  brown  ;  they  have  four  (lender  ftamina  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  petal,  which  are  of  unequal  lengths,  two 
being  full  as  long  as  the  petal,  and  the  other  are  much 
Ihorter,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  divided  in  the  middle, 
which  lie  proftrate  on  the  ftamina.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube  arifes  a  long  (lender  foot-ftalk,  fupporting  the  oval 
germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  large  fruit,  of  different 
forms  and  fize ;  they  are  often  fpherical,  fometimes  they 
are  oval,  and  at  other  times  they  have  a  contracted  neck 
like  a  bottle,  and  are  fo  large,  as  when  the  pulp  and  feed* 
are  cleaned  out,  the  (hells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two 
quarts  of  liquid.  Thefe  fruit  or  (hells  are  covered  with  a 
thin  (kin  of  a  greenifh  yellow  when  ripe,  which  is  peeled 
off ;  and  under  this  is  a  hard  ligneous  (hell,  inclofing  a  pale 
yellowilh  foft  pulp,  of  a  tart  unfavory  flavour,  furrounding 
a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fhaped  feeds. 

The  (hells  of  this  fruit  are  cleaned  of  their  pulp,  and  the 
outer  (kin  taken  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  and 
are  dried  ;  then  they  ufe  them  for  drinking- cups,  fome  of 
which  are  tipped  with  filver,  and  to  the  necks  they  faften 
handles;  and  fome  of  the  long  fmall  fruit  are  formed  into 
the  (hape  of  fpoons  or  ladles,  and  are  ufed  as  fuch ;  the 
round  ones  are  cut  through  the  middle,  and  are  ufed  as 
cups  for  chocolate.  In  fhort,  they  convert  thefe  (hells  into 
many  forts  of  furniture,  which  is  the  principal  ufe  made  of 
the  fruit,  for  the  pulp  is  feldom  eaten. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  with  an  upright  trunk,  covered  with  a  white 
fmooth  bark,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top, 
garniftied  with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  broad,  ranged  alternately  on  the  branches,  fitting 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  of  a  deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  and  their  edges  are  entire ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  large  branches  and  the  trunk ;  they 
are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the 
firft;  the  fruit  of  this  is  fometimes  round,  at  others  oval, 
fome  being  much  larger  than  the  other ;  the  (hells  of  this 
fruit  are  thin  and  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  any  purpofes 
to  which  thofe  of  the  former  are  employed  :  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  hard  and  very  white,  fo  might  be  ufeful,  were  it 
not  for  the  plenty  of  other  forts,  which  abound  in  many  of 
the  iflands. 

Thefe  trees  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo 
require  a  warm  ftove  to  be  preferved  here  ;  they  are  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  (hould  be 
brought  over  in  the  fruit ;  for  when  the  feeds  are  taken  out 
of  the  pulp  abroad,  and  fent  over  hither,  if  they  are  long  in 
their  palfage,  they  will  lofe  their  growing  quality  before 
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warmth  of 
air  admitted 
propagated  by  cut- 


they  arrive;  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  lit  to  remove,  they 
lhould  be  each  planted  into  a  (mail  half-penny  pot,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obierving  to  lhade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  mull 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  which 
are  natives  of  the  fame  countries,  keeping  them  in  the  tan 
bed  of  the  bark  Hove,  and  lhould  have  but  little  water  in 
winter;  in  fummer  they  will  require  to  be  gently  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the 
the  feafon,  and  lhould  have  a  large  lhare  of 
to  them ;  thefe  plants  may  alfo  be 
tings. 

CRESS,  the  garden.  See  Nallurtium. 

CRESS,  the  Indian.  See  Tropaeolum. 

CRESS,  the  water.  ?  c  ,  . 

CRESS,  the  winter.  Sifymbnum. 

CRINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  366.  Afphodel  Lilly. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  one  ■petal ,  which  is  funnel-fhaped ,  deeply  cut 
at  the  top  into  fix  parts ,  which  are  rejlexed ;  it  hath  fix  long 
Jlamina,  which  are  infierted  in  the  title  of  the  petal ,  fipreadivg 
open  ;  the  germen  is  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  fiower,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  three  cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  oval  feed ;  the  flowers  are  included  in  a  two-leaved 
fkeath. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crinum  foliis  Jublanceolatis  plains,  corollis  obtufis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  292.  African  tuberous  Crinum,  with  a  blue  um- 
bellated  flower. 

2.  Crinum  fioliis  carinatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  127.  Crinum 
with  keel-lhaped  leaves. 

3.  Crinum  corollarum  apicibus  introrfium  unguiculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  292.  Crinum  with  evcr-green  leaves,  and  many 
white  flowers. 

4.  Crinum  fioliis  carinatis,  bafe  angufiiorilus ,  fioribus  pro- 
funde  difj'eftis.  Crinum  with  keel-lhaped  leaves  which  are 
narrower  at  their  bafe,  and  flowers  deeply  cut. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  many  thick  flefliy  fibres, 
diverging  from  the  fame  head,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  from  the  fame  head  arifes  a  duller  of  leaves  fur¬ 
rounding  each  other  with  their  bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  herbaceous  llalk,  about  three  inches  high,  from  which 
the  leaves  fpread  only  two  ways,  appearing  flat  the  other 
two.  The  flower-ftalk  arifes  by  the  fide  of  thefe  leaves, 
which  is  round,  hollow,  and  rifes  upward  of  three  feet 
high,  terminated  by  a  large  head  of  flowers,  included  in  a 
kind  of  fheath,  which  fplits  into  two  parts,  and  is  reflexed  ; 
the  flowers  Hand  each  upon  a  foot-flalk  about  one  inch 
long;  they  are  tubulous,  of  one  petal,  which  is  cut  almolt 
to  the  bottom  into  fix  oblong  blunt  fegments,  which  are 
waved  on  their  edges  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  three 
cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  long  flyle,  which  is  attended 
by  fix  ftamina,  two  of  the  fame  length,  two  fomewhat 
fhorter,  and  the  two  which  reft  upon  the  lower  fegments 
are  the  fhorteft  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
and  grow  in  large  bunches,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  ; 
they  begin  to  flower  in  September,  and  frequently  continue 
in  beauty  till  Chrifimas ,  which  renders  them  more  valuable. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets  which  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  plants ;  they  may  be  taken  off  the  latter  end  of  June, 
at  which  time  they  are  in  their  greateft  (late  of  reft ;  when  the 
plants  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  earth  care¬ 
fully  cleared  away  from  the  roots  ;  then  the  fibres  of  the 
offsets  fhould  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  old  roots,  and 
the  offsets  may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  being  careful  not 
to  break  their  heads ;  but  where  they  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the 
old  plant,  as  not  to  be  fo  feparated,  they  muft  be  cut  off  with 


a  knife,  taking  great  care  not  to  wound  or  break  the  roots 
of  either  the  offsets  or  the  parent  plant.  When  thefe 
are  parted,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  placed  in  a  fihady  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
morning  fun,  giving  them  a  little  water  twice  a  week,  if 
the  weather  proves  dry ;  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much 
wet,  efpecially  at  this  feafon,  when  they  are  almoft  inac¬ 
tive,  for  as  the  roots  are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are 
apt  to  rot  with  great  moifture,  In  about  five  weeks  time 
the  offsets  will  have  put  out  new  roots,  when  the  pots  may 
be  removed  to  a  more  funny  fituation,  and  then  they  may 
have  a  little  more  water,  which  will  flrengthen  their  flower¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too  liberally,  for  the  rea- 
fons  before  given.  In  September  they  will  put  out  their 
flower-flalks,  and  toward  the  end  of  that  month  the  flowers 
will  open,  when,  if  the  weather  fhould  be  very  wet  or  cold, 
they  fhould  be  removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  the  flowers 
from  being  injured ;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible,  otherwife  the  flowers  will  be  pale  coloured  and 
weak.  Toward  the  end  of  Oftcler  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible,  and  not  be  over-hung  by  other 
plants  ;  in  the  winter  they  may  have  a  little  water  once  a 
week  or  oftener  in  mild  weather,  but  in  froft  they  fhould 
be  kept  dry ;  it  fhould  not  have  any  artificial  warmth  in 
winter,  and  muft  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  large  bulbous  roots,  which  fend  out 
many  large  flefhy  fibres,  which  have  bulbs  formed  at  their 
ends  ;  the  leaves  are  near  three  feet  long,  hollow  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  clofely  fold  over  each  other  at  their  bafe; 
the  outer  leaves  generally  turn  downward  at  the  top  ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  :  the  flower-ftalks  arife  on  one  fide  the 
leaves,  which  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and  a  little  comprefled  on  two  fides ;  thefe  grow  two  feet 
high  or  more,  and  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  flowers,  which  hath 
a  fort  of  fheath  or  cover,  which  fplits  lengthways,  and  is 
reflexed  back  to  the  ftalk,  where  it  dries  and  remains  ; 
the  flowers  have  narrow  tubes  near  four  inches  long, 
which  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  long  fegments,  which 
are  reflexed  back  almoft  to  the  tube  ;  in  the  center  arifes 
the  ftyle,  attended  by  fix  long  ftamina,  which  ftand  out  be¬ 
yond  the  petal,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fum- 
mits  of  a  yellow  colour.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  ger¬ 
men,  which  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  becomes 
a  large  roundifh  three  cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells, 
two  of  which  are  generally  abortive,  and  the  third  hath 
one  or  two  irregular  bulbs,  which  if  planted  produce  young 
plants. 

The  third  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  fecond,  which 
are  plain,  and  not  hollowed  on  their  upper  fide,  but  they 
are  fhorter  and  of  a  lighter  green  ;  thefe  embrace  each  other 
at  their  bafe  ;  by  the  fide  of  thefe  arife  the  flower  ftalk, 
which  is  comprefled  and  hollow,  rifing  about  three  feet  high, 
terminated  by  large  umbels  of  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of 
the  former  fort,  but  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  broader 
and  not  fo  much  reflexed. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  .the 
leaves  of  this  are  narrower  at  their  bafe,  and  are  ftained  with 
purple  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flower-ftalks  are  purple,  and 
grow  to  the  fame  height  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  flowers 
are  in  lhape  like  them,  but  the  tube  is  purple,  and  the  feg¬ 
ments  have  a  purple  ftripe  running  through  them  ;  the  11  a  - 
mina  alfo  are  purple,  which  renders  this  more  beautiful 
than  either  of  the  other  forts,  and  thefe  differences  are  con- 
ftant  in  all  the  plants  which  rife  from  feeds,  fo  there  can  be 
.no  doubt  of  its  being  a  dillindl  fort. 

Thefe  three  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  fo  are 
tender,  therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  ftove,  otherwife  thev 

will 
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will  not  thrive  in  England.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  the  roots  pat  out  in  plenty,  or  by  the  bulbs 
which  fucceed  the  flowers,  and  ripen  perfectly  here.  Thefe 
mult  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  .in 
the  ftove,  where  the  plants  will  make  greater  progrefs,  and 
flower  oftener,  than  when  they  are  placed  on  fhelves ; 
though  in  the  latter  way  they  will  fucceed  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  kept  in  a  good  temperature  of  heat.  The 
roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  and  all  the  offsets 
taken  off,  otherwife  they  will  fill  the  pots,  and  llarve  the 
old  plants ;  they  mud  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water, 
but  it  mull  not  be  given  them  too  plentifully,  efpecially  in 
winter. 

CR1THMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  303.  Samphire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower ;  the  general  um¬ 
bel  is  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  jive  oval  inflexed  petals ,  which 
are  ahnofl  equal,  and  Jive  flamina  the  length  of  the  petals  ;  the 
germen  is  fit uated  under  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  comprefled  fruit,  dividing  into  two  parts,  each  having  one 
compreffed,  elliptical,  furrowed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crithmum  foliolis  lanceolatis  carnofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  98. 
Samphire  with  fpear-fhaped,  flefhy  leaves. 

2.  Crithmum  foliolis  lateralibus  bis  trijidis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
98.  Pyrenean  Parfley,  with  the  appearance  of  fcorching 
Carrot. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  upon  the  rocks  by  the  fea  fide,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  root  compofed  of 
many  ftrong  fibres,  which  penetrate  deep  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  fending  up  feveral  flefhy  fucculent  ftalks,  which 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  three  or  five  divifions,  each  of  which  hath 
three  or  five  fmall,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  near  half  an 
inch  long;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  embrace  the  ftalks 
at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  circular  um¬ 
bels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  near  equal  in  fize,  and 
afterward  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but 
are  larger.  This  herb  is  pickled,  and  efteemed  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  ftomach,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  pa¬ 
late  ;  it  provokes  urine  gently,  removes  the  obftru&ioris  of 
the  vifcera,  and  creates  an  appetite.  It  is  gathered  on  the 
rocks,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  but  the  people  who  fup- 
ply  the  markets  with  it  feldom  bring  the  right  herb,  but, 
inftead  of  it,  they  bring  a  fpecies  of  After,  which  is  called 
Golden  Samphire,  of  a  different  flavour  from  the  true,  nor 
has  it  any  of  its  virtues. 

This  plant  is  with  difficulty  propagated  in  gardens,  nor 
will  it  grow  fo  vigorous  with  any  culture,  as  it  does  upon 
rocks  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  planted  on  a  moift  gravelly 
foil,  they  will  thrive  tolerably  well,  and  may  be  preferved 
fome  years :  it  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots. 

The  fecond  fort  is  by  Pournefort  ranged  in  his  genus  of 
Apium.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  doth  not  flower  till  the  fecond 
year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  There  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  differ  in  their 
outer  appearance  ;  one  of  thefe  is  titled  by  Mr.  Ray,  Apium 
montanum  five  petraum  album.  This  is  of  humbler  growch 
than  the  other  ;  the  fmall  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo 
much  cut  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  paler  green  :  thefe 
plants  are  preferved  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
where  thev  are  too  clofe. 

CRISTA  PA  VON  IS.  See  Poinciana. 
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CROCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  53.  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix  oblong 
equal  fegments,  and  three  flamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
petal ;  the  roundifh  germen  is  fltuated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  fruit  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crocus  fpathd  univalvi  radical's,  corolla  tuba  longiffitno. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Cultivated  Saffron. 

2.  Crocus  fpathci  univalvi  pedunculato,  corolla  tubo  bre- 
viflimo.  Rulh-leaved  autumnal  Crocus,  with  a  large  purplilh 
flower. 

3.  Crocus  fpathd  bivalvi  radical's,  floribus  feffihbus.  Broad¬ 
leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  variable  yellow  flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Bilhop’s  Crocus. 

4.  Crocus  fpathd  bifiord  corolla  tubo  tenuifjimo.  Ordinary, 
fpring,  ftriped  Crocus. 

There  are  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but,  as  moft  of  them  are  only  feminal  variations,  fo 
I  have  not  enumerated  them  here  ;  thofe  which  are  here 
mentioned  I  think  mull  be  allowed  to  be  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent,  fince  they  do  not  vary  to  each  other. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  Saffron, 
which  is  a  well  known  drug.  This  hath  a  rour.dilh  bulbous 
root,  as  large  as  a  fmall  Nutmeg,  which  is  a  little  compreffed 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  covered  with  a  coarfe,  brown,  netted 
fkin  ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  come  out  the  flowers, 
which,  together  with  the  young  leaves,  whole  tops  juft  ap¬ 
pear,  are  clofely  wrapped  about  by  a  thin  fpatha,  or  (heath, 
which  parts  within  the  ground,  and  opens  on  one  fide.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  very  long,  arifing  immediately  from 
the  bulb,  without  any  foot-ftalk,  and  at  the  top  is  divided 
into  fix  oval  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  equal,  and  of  a 
purple  blue  colour.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fltuated  a 
roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  petal,  crowned  with  three 
oblong  golden  ftigmas  (which  is  the  Saffron  ;)  thefe  fpread 
afunder  each  way ;  the  ftyle  is  attended  by  three  (lamina, 
whofe  bafe  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  petal,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  the  ftyle,  where  they  are  terminated  by  ar¬ 
row-pointed  fummits.  This  plant  flowers  in  October,  and 
the  leaves  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  but  it  never  pro¬ 
duces  any  feeds  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve - 
tian  mountains.  This  hath  a  fmaller  bulbous  root  than  the 
firft,  which  is  more  comprefled  ;  the  flowers  appear  about 
the  fame  feafon  with  the  former,  but  they  rife  with  a  (hort 
foot-ftalk,  having  a  (hort  fpatha,  or  (heath,  juft  below  the 
flower,  which  covers  it  before  it  expands ;  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  very  (hort,  the  petal  being  divided  almoft  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  fegments  terminate  in  acute  points  ;  the 
(lamina  and  ftyle  are  (hort,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
very  narrow.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  Iky  blue 
flower.  • 

The  third  fort  hath  a  pretty  large,  comprefled,  bulbous 
root,  covered  with  a  light  brown  netted  (kin,  from  which 
arife  four  or  five  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  other  vernal  Cro- 
cufes,  of  a  purplifti  dark  colour  on  their  lower  parts ;  from 
between  thefe  come  out  one  or  two  flowers,  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour,  fitting  clofe  between  the  young  leaves,  never 
rifing  above  two  inches  high  ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable  odour  ; 
the  outer  fegments  of  the  petal  are  marked  with  three  black 
ilreaks,  or  ftripes,  running  lengthways  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  fegment ;  they  are  narrower  than  the  inner 
fegments  :  from  the  double  arrangement  of  thefe  fegments, 
fome  have  called  it  a  double  flower.  Out  of  the  center  of 
the  tube  arifes  a  (lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  golden  ftig- 
ma,  which  is  broad,  flat,  and  is  attended  by  three  (lender 
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^amina  of  the  fame  length,  terminated  by  yellow  fummlts. 
After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  pufhes  out  of  the  ground, 
and  fwells  to  a  roundifh  three-cornered  feed  veflel,  which 
opens  in  three  parts,  and  is  filled  with  roundifh  brown  feeds. 
This  is  one  of  the  earlieft  Crocufes  of  the  fpring. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  few  very  narrow  leaves,  which 
are,  together  with  the  flower-buds,  clofely  wrapped  round 
by  a  fpatha,  or  fheath,  out  of  which  arife  two  flowers,  one 
of  which  hath  a  longer  tube  than  the  other,  but  thefe  are 
very  flender,  and  do  not  rife  much  above  the  fpatha;  there 
the  petal  enlarges,  and  is  divided  into  fix  obtufe  fegments, 
which  are  of  equal  fize ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  on  their 
outfide,  with  three  or  four  purple  flripes  in  each  ;  the  infide 
of  the  petal  is  of  a  purer  white  ;  the  fiamina  and  ftyle  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  This  is  one 
of  the  earlieft  forts  which  flower  in  the  fpring. 

The  varieties  of  the  autumnal  Crocus  are, 

1.  The  fweet-fmelling  autumnal  Crocus,  whofe  flowers 
come  before  the  leaves.  C.  B.  This  is  our  fecond  fort. 

2.  The  autumnal  mountain  Crocus.  C.  B.  This  hath  a 
paler  blue  flower. 

3.  The  many-flowering,  bluifh,  autumnal  Crocus.  C.B. 
This  hath  many  fky  blue  flowers. 

4.  The  fmall- flowering  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B.  This 
hath  a  fmall  deep  blue  flower. 

The  varieties  of  the  fpring  Crocus  are, 

I.  Broad-leaved,  purple,  variegated  fpring  Crocus.  C.  B. 
This  hath  broad  leaves,  and  a  deep  blue  flower  ftriped.  ' 

z.  Broad-leaved  Crocus  of  the  fpring  with  a  purple  flower. 
C.  B.  This  hath  a  plain  purple  flower. 

3.  Broad-leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  violet-coloured 
flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  large  deep  blue  flower. 

4.  Spring  Crocus  with  a  white  flower  and  purple  bottom. 
C.B. 

5.  Broad-leaved,  white,  variegated  fpring  Crocus.  C.B. 

6.  Broad-leaved  fpring  Crocus,  with  many  purple  violet 
flowers,  ftriped  with  white.  C.  B. 

7.  Broad-leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  an  alh-coloured 
flower. 

8.  Broad-leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  large  yellow  flower. 
C.  B. 

9.  Broad- leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  and  paler 
yellow  flower.  C.  B. 

10.  Broad- leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  fmaller  yellow 
flowers  ftriped  with  black. 

II.  Narrow-leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  brim- 
ftone-coloured  flower. 

12.  Narrow- leaved  fpring  Crocus  with  a  fmall  white 
flower. 

All  thefe  varieties  of  Crocufes  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  increafe  exceedingly  by  their  roots,  efpecially  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  remain  two  or  three  years  unremoved  ;  they 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  are  very  great 
ornaments  to  a  garden  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  be¬ 
fore  many  other  flowers  appear.  They  are  commonly 
planted  near  the  edges  of  borders,  on  the  fides  of  walks  ; 
in  doing  of  which,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  to  plant  fuch 
forts  in  the  fame  line  as  flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  of 
an  equal  growth,  otherwife  the  lines  will  feem  imper- 
fe£t.  When  the  roots  lofe  their  fibres  and  leaves,  they 
may  then  be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry  until  the  beginning 
of  September ,  obferving  to  keep  them  from  vermin,  for 
the  mice  are  very  fond  of  them.  In  planting  thefe  roots 
(after  having  drawn  a  line  upon  the  border)  holes  are  made 
with  a  dibble,  about  two  inches  deep,  or  more,  according 
to  the  lightnefs  of  the  foil,  and  two  inches  diftance  from 
each  other,  in  which  muft  be  placed  the  roots,  with  the 
bud  uppermoft  ;  then  with  a  rake  fill  up  the  holes  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root  may  be  covered 
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an  inch  or  more,  being  careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  holes 
open ;  for  this  will  entice  the  mice  to  them,  which,  when 
once  they  have  found  out,  will  deftroy  all  your  roots,  if 
they  are  not  prevented. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  thefe  flowers  are  commonly  dif- 
pofed  in  gardens :  but  the  better  way  is,  to  plant  them  fix 
or  eight  near  each  other  in  bunches,  between  fmall  flirubs, 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where,  if  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  thefe  flowers  are  planted  in  different  patches,  and 
properly  intermixed,  they  will  make  a  much  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  when  they  are  difpofed  in  the  old  method  of 
ftrait  edgings. 

The  autumnal  Crocufes  are  not  fo  great  increafers  as- 
thofe  of  the  fpring,  nor  do  they  produce  feeds  in  our  climate, 
fo  that  they  are  lefs  common  in  the  gardens,  except  thet 
true  Saffron,  which  is  propagated  for  ufe  in  great  plenty, 
in  many  parts  of  England.  Thefe  may  be  taken  up  every 
third  year,  as  was  directed  for  the  fpring  Crocufes,  but 
fhouJd  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augufi,  for  they  commonly  produce  their  flowers 
in  the  beginning  of  OCiober ;  fo  that  if  they  remain  to» 
long  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  not  produce  their  flowers 
fo  ftrong,  nor  in  fuch  plenty,  as  when  they  are  planted  early. 

CROTOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  77 1. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfy  kind ;  the  fandard  is  large?, 
heart-Jhaped ,  and  pointed ;  the  wings  are  oval,  and  half  the 
length  of  the  fandard ;  the  keel  is  pointed ,  and  as  long  as  the 
wings  ;  it  hath  ten  famina ,  which  are  united,  and  an  oblong 
refexed  germen,  that  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  turgid  pod,  with 
one  cell ,  opening  with  two  njalnses,  and  filed  with  kidney -Jhaped 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  onsatis,  fipulis  femicorda - 
tis,  ramis  tetragonis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  277.  Afiatick  Crotolaria  with, 
a  fingle-warted  leaf  and  blue  flower. 

2.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  lanceolatis  pilofis,  petiolis 
decurrentibus .  American  Crotolaria  with  a  winged  ftalk,  hairy 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes. 

3.  Crotolaria  foliis  oblongo-oajatis  hirfutis  fejflibus,  f  i¬ 
pulis  acutis  pedunculis  longioribus .  Smaller,  hairy,  herbaceous, 
American  Crotolaria,  with  an  arrow-fhaped  ftalk. 

4.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus,  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfu- 
tis,  petiolis  decurrentibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Shrubby  hairy  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  a  yellow  flower,  winged  branches,  and  pointed 
leaves. 

5.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  lanceolatis,  <villofs,  ar- 
genteis,  fefilibus,  filiquis  pendulis.  Afiatick  Crotolaria  with  a 
filvery,  hairy  leaf,  a  yellow  flower,  and  hanging  pods  dif¬ 
pofed  in.  a  fpike. 

6.  Crotolaria  foliis  cordato-cvatis  perfoliatis.  Lin.  Sp , 
Plant.  714.  Crotolaria  with  a  Thorough-wax  leaf. 

7.  Crotolaria  foliis  fimplicibm,  oblongis  cumformibus  re- 
tvfis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  27 6,  Afatick  Crotolaria  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  a  Angle  heart-fhaped  leaf. 

8.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  oasatis  wllofis,  petiolis  fim - 
plicifimis,  ramis  teretibus.  Hart.  Cliff.  357*  African  Crotola¬ 
ria  with  a  Storax-tree  leaf. 

9.  Crotolaria  foliis  oval  is  fejflibus,  ramis  angulatis 
hirfutis,  foribus  lateralibus  fmphciffimis.  Crotolaria  with  oval 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  which  are  angular  and 
hairy,  and  Angle  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  hath  an  herbaceous  four-cornered  ftalk,  riftng 
about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  three  or  four  branches, 
that  have  four  acute  angles,  garnifhed  with  oval,  warted 
leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  handing  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
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branches,  which  are  of  the  butterfly  (hape,  and  of  a  light 
blue  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  turgid  pods,  that 
inclofe  one  row  of  kidney- (haped  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  comprefled  winged  ftalk  near  three 
feet  high,  putting  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garni Ihed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad, 
covered  with  foft  hairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  alter- 
na'ely  ;  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  each  there  runs  a  border  or 
leafy  wing,  along  both  Tides  of  the  branches  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the  flandard  being 
ilretched  out  a  conflderable  length  beyond  the  wings.  Theie 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  pods,  which,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  deep  blue,  having  one  row  of  fmall  kidney-(haped  feeds, 
which  are  of  a  greenilh  brown  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  America  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with 
a  {lender  flalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  dividing  into  three 
Or  four  fpreading  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
leaves  fitting  clofe.  The  upper  part  of  the  branches  have 
two  leafy  borders  or  wings,  running  from  one  leaf  to  the 
other,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  have  none  ;  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk ; 
they  are  very  (lender,  and  fuftain  one  or  two  pale  yellow 
flowers  at  their  top,  which  are  not  more  than  halffo  large 
as  the  former  fort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fliort  turgid 
pods,  in  which  are  inclofed  three  or  four  fmooth  kidney- 
(haped  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  It  rifes 
with  a  (hrubby  taper  ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  flde  branches  which  are  very  {lender,  ligneous,  and 
covered  with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  they  are  gainilhed  with 
very  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  branches  ;  the  younger  (hoots  have  a  leafy  bor¬ 
der  or  wing  on  two  fides,  but  the  old  branches  have  none  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  near  the  end  of  the  branches,  three 
or  four  growing  alternate  on  a  loofe  fpike,  they  are4  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  and  fmall;  the  pods  which  fucceed  them 
are  about  an  inch  long,  very  turgid,  and  of  a  dark  blue 
when  ripe. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  brought  me  from  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  This  rifes  with  an  angular  ftalk  near 
four  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  branches, 
garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  on  very  fliort  foot  ftalks,  and  are  pretty  clofely  covered 
with  foft  meally  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  ftyle  (lands  out  beyond  the 
(landard.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  turgid  pods, 
containing  one  row  of  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  plant  is  annual  in  England,  but  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  growing  woody,  it  appears  to  be  of  longer  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows,  though  it 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  here  ;  for  if  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  (love,  the  heat  is  too  great  for  them  ;  and  in  a 
green-houfe,  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  mouldinefs  in  damp 
weather.  I  have  Town  the  feeds  of  this  in  the  full  ground, 
where  the  plants  have  grown  upward  of  three  feet  high, 
and  have  flowered  very  well,  but  no  pods  were  formed  on 
thefe  ;  and  when  they  have  been  treated  tenderly,  the  plants 
have  grown  much  larger,  and  produced  a  greater  number  of 
flowers,  but  thefe  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  feeds.  The 
only  way  which  I  could  ever  obtain  any  feeds,  was  by  raif- 
ing  the  plants  in  pots  upon  hot- beds,  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  into  the  full  ground  on 
a  very  warm  border  under  a  wall,  in  which  fltuation  they 
flowered  very  well,  and  a  few  pods  of  feeds  were  ripened. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  at  a 
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great  diftance  from  the  £»£///£  fettlements.  By  the  defcrip- 
tion  fent  me  with  the  feeds,  it  grows  with  a  (hrubby  (talk 
four  or  five  feet  high,  but  the  plants  which  were  raifed  here, 
periftied  at  the  approach  of  winter,  fo  that  they  only  flow¬ 
ered,  without  producing  any  pods. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  flalk  near  three 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  widen  to  the  top,  where  they  are  rounded  and  indented 
in  the  middle  in  the  (hape  of  a  heart ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  is  an  annual  plant,  peri(hing  foon 'after  it  per¬ 
fects  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  about  five  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  roundilh  leaves 
fitting  clofe ;  they  are  of  a  hoary  green,  and  foft  to  the 
touch,  the  branches  are  taper  and  fmooth  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they 
are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  of  a  fine 
blue  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  at  Campeachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ta¬ 
per  upright  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into 
feveral  ereCt  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  turgid  pods,  having  one 
row  of  kidney  (haped  feeds. 

As  moll  of  thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  they  require  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  otherwife  the  fummers  are  too 
(hort  for  them  to  perfect  feeds  in  England-,  fo  that  uhlefs  the 
feeds  are  fown  upon  agoodhot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  theplants 
afterward  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  flower  well  here  ; 
for  in  general,  the  fummers  in  this  country  are  not  very  fa¬ 
vourable  for  thefe  tender  plants.  Therefore  in  order  to  have 
the  annual  forts  in  perfection,  there  (hould  be  a  low  glafs 
cafe  erefted  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  (hould  be 
made  with  glades  to  open  or  Aide  down  on  every  fide,  as 
(hould  alfo  the  top  on  both  fides,  having  Aiding  glades,  that 
the  plants  may  have  fun  and  air  on  every  fide  ;  in  this  there 
fiiould  be  a  pit  for  tanners  bark  to  make  a  hot- bed,  in 
which  may  be  placed  thefe  and  other  curious  tender  annu¬ 
al  plants,  where  the  fun  will  conftantly  fhine  on  them,  fo 
long  as  he  makes  his  appearance  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
here  they  may  have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted  at  all  times, 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  fo  may  be  brought  to  great  per¬ 
fection,  and  hereby  good  feeds  may  be  annually  ob¬ 
tained. 

Thefe  plants  naturally  grow  on  Tandy  light  foils,  fo  they 
fnould  always  be  planted  in  fuch,  and  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  planted,  mill!  not  be  too  large,  for  in  fuch  they  will  not 
thrive;  fo  that  after  they  have  filled  the  fmall  pots  with  their 
roots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted,  the#  (hould  be  (hak- 
en  out  of  thofe,  and  put  into  penny  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  for  all  the  annual  kinds.  The  waterings  of 
theie  plants  (hould  be  performed  with  caution,  for  too  great 
moifture  will  rot  the  fibres  of  their  roots ;  fo  that  in  fummer, 
if  they  are  gently  watered  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  hot 
weather,  it  will  be  fuflkient. 

CROTON.  Lin. Gen.  PI.  960.  Baftard  Ricinus. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant ;  the flowers 
have  five  petals ,  thofe  of  the  male  being  no  larger  than  the  leaves 
of  the  empalement ;  and  have  five  neftarious  glands,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  receptacle  ;  they  have  ten  or  fifteen  Jlaminat  which 
are  joined  at  their  bafe.  cihe  female  flowers  have  a  roundilh 
I  germen,  with  three  reflexed  flyles.  Phe  germtn  afterward  be- 
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c  antes  a  roundifh  three-cornered capfule,  muith  three  cells,  each  ton* 
taining  a  Jingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Croton  foliis  rhomheis  repandis,  capfulis  pendulis  caule 
herhaceo.  Hcrt.  XJpfal.  290.  Baftard  Ricinus,  from  which  the 
Turnfol  of  the  French  is  made. 

2.  Croton  foliis  o-vato - lan ceolatis,  minims  ferratis,  caule 
herhaceo  hirfuto,  forihus  alarilus  pedunculis  longioribus.  Marfh 
Baftard  Ricinus,  with  oblong fawed  leaves,  and  a  prickly  fruit. 

3.  Croton  foliis  inermi -ferratis,  inferiorihus  quinquelobis , 
fuperioribus  trilobis.  Hart.  Cliff.  445.  Herbaceous  Baftard  Ri¬ 
cinus,  with  trifid,  orquinquefid  fawed  leaves. 

4.  Croton  tetraphyllum,  foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis ,  fuh- 
tus  ceefiis,  cauleherlaceo  ramofo.  Dwarf  Baftard  Ricinus,  with 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  gray  on  their  under  fide,  and  an  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk. 

5 .  Croton  foliis  lanceolalis  glabris,  caule  fruticofo,  foribus 
alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Shrubby  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  a 
Laurel  leaf,  and  a  very  large  green  empalement  to  the  flower. 

6.  Croton  foliis  cordatis ,  acuminatis ,  fubtus  tomentofs, 
foribus  alaribus  fefllibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Baftard  Ricinus,  With 

hairy  leaves  like  thofe  of  Poplar. 

7.  Croton  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis ,  glabris ,  fubtus  argen- 
teis,  caule  fruticofo , foribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Baftard  fhrub- 
by  Ricinus,  with  narrow  leaves,  which  are  whitifh  on  their 
under  fide,  commonly  called  wild,  or  Spanifb  Rofemary,  in 
Jamaica. 

8.  Croton  foliis  oblongo- cordatis  tomentofs ,  caule  fruticofo 
ramofo,  foribus  fpicatis  terminalibus .  Shrubby  American  Baftard 
Ricinus,  with  a  Marfhmallow  leaf. 

9.  Croton  foliis  oajatis  tomentofs,  integris,  ferratis.  Hort. Cliff. 
444.  Dwarf  Ricinus,  with  roundifh  fawed  leaves,  filvery  on 
their  under  fide,  and  flowers  and  fruit  growing  in  cluiters. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  about  nine  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  irregular, 
or  rhomboidal  figured  leaves,  which  are  near  two  inches 
Jong,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  Handing  upon 
flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort 
fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers;  having  many  ftamina, 
which  coalefce  at  the  bottom ;  the  lower  hath  female 
flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundifh  three  cornered  gerrnen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  lobes, 
having  three  cells,  each  including  one  roundifh  feed. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  on 
a  border  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them 
fix  inches  afunder,  after  this  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  fummer 
proves  favourable,  the  plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  in 
very  warm  autumns  they  fometimes  perfedt  their  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun, 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  low  marfhy  grounds,  where  it  hath  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  it  puts  on  when  fown  upon 
dry  land  ;  thofe  of  the  watery  places  have  broad  flat  ftalks, 
and  leaves  three  inches  long,  which  are  fcarce  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  rough,  and  but  little  indented  on 
their  edges,  but  thofe  plants  upon  dry  ground  have  oval  leaves 
three  inches  long,  and  upwards  of  tv.  o  inches  broad,  which 
are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes,  having  four  or  five 
herbaceous  male  flowers  at  the  top  of  each,  and  three  or  four 
female  flowers  at  bottom,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
capfuleswith  three  lobes,  covered  with  a  prickly  hulk,  with 
three  cells,  each  indofing  a  Angle  feed. 
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The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  gentleman* 
at  the  fame  place  as  the  former  ;  this,  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  rifes  with  a  taper  herbaceous  ftalk,  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
leaves,  Handing  upon  very  long  foot-ltalks,  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  placed  oppofite ;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided 
deeply  into  five  oblong  lobes,  and  the  upper  into  three, 
which  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  thofe  on  the  upper  part  being  male,  and  the 
lower  female,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour ;  the 
female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules,  having 
three  lobes,  which  open  in  three  parts,  having  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Havannah.  This  is  art 
annual  plant,  which  rarely  grows  more  than  nine  inches  high, 
dividing  into  two  or  three  branches;  the  lower  parts  of  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  four  leaves  placed  in  form  of 
a  crofs,  two  of  which  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points ;  thefe  ftand  op- 
pofite,  and  the  other  two  leaves  between  thefe  are  about  two 
inches  long,  anda  quarterof  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  of  a  gray  or  Afh-colour  on 
their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  fpikes  have 
male,  and  the  lower  female  flowers,  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules 
with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  feed. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  It  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  covered 
with  an  Alh-coloured  bark,  dividing  into  many  flender 
branches  upward,  which  are  naked  below,  but  toward  their 
upper  part  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
about  two  inches  and  an  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  (landing  on  pretty  long  foot-flalks  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  and  inclofed  in  large  green  empalements. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  Jamaica.  T  his  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches,  covered  with  an  Afh- coloured  bark,  garnifhed  with 
heart- fliaped  leaves,  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad,  endingin  acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  lightgreen  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  woolly  on  their  under,  Handing  on  flender 
foot-ftalks,  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others,  two  or  three 
arife  from  the  fame  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a 
whitifh  green  colour,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  including  a  Angle  feed. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  finooths 
bark,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  garnifhed  clo'ely  with  nar¬ 
row  ftiff  leaves,  near  three  inches  long,  and  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lightgreen  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  the  under  fide  is  the  famecolouras  the  bark.  Be¬ 
tween  the  branches  arife  a  long  foofe  fpike  of  whitifh  green 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  hath  an  aromatick  odour  when 
rubbed.  The  upper  part  of  the  fpike  hath  male  flowers, 
the  lower  female  ;  the  feeds  grow  in  roundifh  capfules  hav¬ 
ing  three  cells,  each  including  a  Angle  feed. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  whofe  bark  is  covered  with  a  yellowifh 
down,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long  heart- fliaped  leaves, 
endingin  acute  points.  Handing  on  long  foot-flalks,  cover¬ 
ed  on  both  Tides  with  a  woolly  down  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  clofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  male  flowers,  which 
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nre  fituated  on  the  upper  part  ofthefpikes,  have  white  flow¬ 
ers  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom. 
The  female  flowers,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpikes,  have 
large  woolly  empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
,capfules  with  three  cells,  each  including  a  Angle  feed. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy .  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  two  feet 
and  an  half  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  gar- 
irifhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves,  near  three  inches  long,  and 
two  and  an  half  broad  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  fhort  clo.'e 
fpikes  or  clufters,  fitting  clofe  between  the  leaves  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour ;  the  female  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules,  inclofed  by  the  woolly 
empalement  ;  they  have  three  cells,  but  feldom  more  than 
one  of  them  contains  feeds,  which  mufl  be  gathered  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  fcatter. 

All  thefe  plants,  except  the  flrft,  are  natives  of  warm 
countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are 
tenderly  treated.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  thofe 
which  are  annual  perfedft  their  feeds  in  England,  but  the 
fhrubby  forts  very  rarely  arrive  to  that  perfection.  The 
feeds  mufl  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ?  then  they  mufl:  have  air 
admitted  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon.  After  the  plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in 
the  frames,  they  fhould  be  removed,  either  into  the  hove, 
or  a  glafs  cafe,  where  there  is  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
into  which  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged,  and  there  the  annu¬ 
al  forts  will  flower  and  perfe&  their  feeds  ;  but  the  fhrubby 
kinds  mufl  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove  in  the  autumn, 
and  during  the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  have  but  little 
water. 

As  the  perennial  forts  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo 
they  make  a  pretty  variety  in  winter,  when  they  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants,  whofe  leaves  are  of  different  forms 
and  colours  from  thefe. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  See  Ptellium. 

CRUCIAN  ELL  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  118.  Petty  Madder. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  with  a  fender  cylindrical  tube, 
longer  than  the  empalement,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  brim.  It 
hath  four  famina  fituated  in  the  month  of  the  tube.  It  hath  a  com- 
prefed  germen,  filiated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  afterward 
becomes  two  twin  capfules,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

Tiie  Species  are, 

1.  C a ucianell a  crcBa,  foliis finis  linear ibus.  Hurt.  Upfi 
27.  Petty  Madder  with  a  narrower  leaf. 

2.  Crucian ella  procumbens,  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis, 
ficribus  fpicatis.  Hort.  Vpfal.  Broad- leaved  Petty  Madder. 

3  •  Cr  uc  1  a  N  E  L  L  A  procumbens,  foliis  quaternis,  foribus  fub- 
verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  109.  Maritime  Petty  Madder. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  feveral  up¬ 
right  flalks  a  foot  high,  which  have  fix  or  feven  very  nar¬ 
row  linear  leaves,  placed  in  whorls  at  each  joint.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  top  and  from  the  .fide  of  the 
branches?  thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  not  longer  than  the 
empalement,  fo  make  no  great  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago , 
and  alfo  about  Monpelier  ;  this  is  all'o  an  annual  plant, 
fending  out  feveral  branching  flalks  from  the  root,  which 
lie  proflrate,  and  are  garnifhed  with  four  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  ?  they  are  very  fmall,  fo 
janke  no  appearance. 
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The  third  fort  Is  like  the  fecond  in  the  appearance  of  its 
leaves  and  flalks,  but  the  flowers  grow  on  the  fide  of  the 
flalks,  almoft  in  whorls,  and  make  little  appearance.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  the  fouth  of 

France  and  Italy. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  the  fpring,  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain, 
they  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  or  if 
the  ieeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  treatment ;  they  are  all 
annual  plants. 

CRUCIATA.  See  Valantia. 

CRUPINA  BULGARUM.  See  Serratula. 

CUCUBALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant, ,  502.  Berry-bearing 
Chickweed. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  flower  hath  five  petals,  with  tails  as  long  as  the  empale¬ 
ment  ,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top,  and  ten  famina,  five  of  which 
are  alternately  injerted  in  the  tail  of  the  petals.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  the  oblong  germen,  fupporting  three  fyles.  I  he  empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  pointed  clofe  capfule  with  three  cells , 
opening  at  top  in  five  parts,  and  filed  with  many  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucuealus  calycibus  campanulatis,  petalis  dif antibus, 
fruBu  colorato,  ramis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  414.  Climbing 
Berry -bearing  Chickweed. 

2.  Cucubalus  caulibus  ereBis  glabris,  calycibus  fubglobo- 
fs,  faminihus  corolla  longioribus.  Wild  Lychnis,  or  white  Be- 
hen  of  the  fhops,  commonly  called  Spattling  Poppy. 

3.  Cucubalus  calycibus  fubglobofs,  caule  ramofo  patulo , 
foliis  linearibus  acutis.  Wild  Lychnis  or  Spattling  Poppy, 
with  narrower  pointed  leaves. 

4.  Cu  cub  alus  calycibus  fubglobofs  glabris  reticulata  -veno- 
fis,  capfulis  trilocularibus  corollis  fubnudis.  Flor.  Suec.  360. 
Swedifh  Lychnis  with  a  leaf  and  appearance  of  white  Behen, 
having  a  large  empalement,  called  Gumfepungar. 

5.  Cucubalus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  ampliffi- 
mis  nervofs,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Fnglifh  Sea  Lychnis. 

6.  Cucubalus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  ampliff- 
mis  reticulato  venofis,  foribus  pentagynis.  Fnglijh  Sea  Lychnis 
with  larger  leaves 

7.  Cu  cub  alus  foliis  obovatis  carnofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  448. 
Rocky  maritime  Lychnis  with  an  Orpine  leaf. 

8.  Cucubalus  foribus  lateraliltus  decumbentibus,  caule  in - 
divifo,  foliis  bafi  refexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  414.  Greater  perennial 
Night-flowering  Lychnis  of  Dover. 

9.  Cucuealus /»/m  quaternis.  Hort.  Upfal.  110.  Lych¬ 
nis  with  fmooth  Gentian  leaves,  four  at  each  joint  em¬ 
bracing  the  flalk,  and  a  large  fringed  flower. 

10.  Cucubalus  calycibus  friatis  acutis  petalis  biparti tis, 
caule  paniculato,  foliis  linearibus.  Narrow-leaved,  fweet-feent- 
ed,  Night-flowering  Lychnis. 

11.  Cucubalus  foribus  dioicis,  petalis  fctaceis  indivifs . 
Hort.  Cliff.  272.  Vifcous  Lychnis  with  a  mofiy  flower. 

12.  Cucubalus  acaulis.  Flor.  Lapp.  184.  Alpine  Dwarf 
Lychnis  with  a  graffy  flower,  or  Alpine  Mofs  with  a  flower 
of  Lychnis. 

13.  Cucubalus  petalis  bipartitis,  foribus  paniculatis,  fa- 
minibus  longis,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Talleft  Lychnis  with 
the  appearance  of  Wild  Campion. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  fhady  places,  and  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens,  un¬ 
lefs  for  the  fake  of  variety  ?  it  fends  out  many  climbing 
flalks,  which  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  where  they  meet 
with  fupport,  otherwife  they  trail  on  the  ground  ?  thefe 
flalks  fend  out  fide  branches  by  pairs,  oppofite,  at  each 
joint?  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Chickweed,  and  are 
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placed  opposite.  The  flowers  come  out  Angle  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  which  have  large  inflated  empalements  ; 
they  confift  of  five  petals,  which  are  white,  and  are  placed 
at  a  diflance  from  each  other ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black  and  full  of  juice,  in- 
clofing  feveral  flat  fliining  feeds.  This  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  root,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  multiply  too  fait  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  delights  in  lhade,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  England , 
where  it  is  generally  called  Spattling  Poppy.  This  Hands  in 
the  catalogue  of  medicinal  plants,  under  the  title  of  Beben 
album  i  the  roots  of  it  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  are  account¬ 
ed  cordial,  cephalick,  and  alexipharmick.  It  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  that  they 
are  not  eauly  deltroyed  by  the  plough,  therefore  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  growing  in  bunches  among  Corn.  It  is  a 
rambling  weed,  fo  is  never  cultivated.  There  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  one  with  fmooth,  the  other  hath  hairy  leaves. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  much  longer  and  narrower 
leaves,  and  the  ftalks  being  more  divided  and  fpreading, 
nor  do  the  roots  creep  underground  like  thofe  of  the  former. 
Thefe  differences  are  conllant  from  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  and  fome  o- 
ther  northern  countries,  where  it  paflfes  for  the  common 
fort, 'but  is  certainly  a  diflindt  fpecies,  and  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  has  been  found  growing  naturally  in  England.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  much  larger,  the  leaves  longer  and  more 
pointed  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  curioufly  veined 
like  net  work,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  whereas  that  of  the 
common  fort  is  plain.  Thefe  differences  are  lulling,  when 
the  plants  are  cultivated  in  a  garden. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea, 
in  many  parts  of  England.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  fecond  fort,  from  which  it  greatly  differs; 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  weak,  and  trail  upon  the  ground ;  the 
leaves  are  fhorter,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  much  broader, 
and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  are  netted  with  purple 
veins  like  the  Swedijb  fort  before-mentioned. 

The  fixth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts 
of  England.  This  differs  from  the  laft,  in  having  much 
longer  trailing  ftalks,  and  larger  leaves ;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  thofe,  and  the  flowers 
have  five  ftyles.  Thefe  differences  are  lafting.  All  thefe 
forts  have  perennial  roots,  and  multiply  too  faff  in  gardens, 
therefore  are  never  admitted  but  into  botanick  gardens  for 
variety. 

The  feventh  fort  was  difeovered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Le¬ 
vant.  This  puts  out  many  oval,  thick,  fucculent  leaves  near 
the  ground,  out  of  the  middle  of  which  arifes  an  upright 
ftalk  about  fifteen  inches  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  and  confidence  as 
Orpine,  but  Imaler  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  fmaller,  on  which 
Hand  a  few  fmall  herbaceous  flowers  at  each  joint.  The 
plant  is  biennial,  generally  perilhing  when  it  has  produced 
feeds  ;  but  unlefs  it  is  fown  upon  dry  rubbifh,  in  a  warm 
fituation,  the  plants  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land-,  for  when  they  are  in  good  ground,  they  grow  large, 
and  are  fo  replete  with  moifture,  as  to  be  affedied  by  the  firft 
froft  in  the  autumn  ;  but  where  they  have  grown  upon  an 
old  wall,  I  have  known  them  escape,  when  all  thofe  were 
killed  which  grew  in  the  ground. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  cliffs  near  Do¬ 
ver.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arifes  fingle 
ffalks  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  leaves 
placed  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
the  ffalks,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  three  flowers ;  the  foot- 
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ftalks  come  out  by  pairs ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is 
long  and  ftriped,  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  arife  two  or  three  flender  upright  ftalks  about 
three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  four  leaves  at  each  joint, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep 
green,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  terminating  in  acute  points  ;  the  joints  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  garnilhed  with  whits  fringed  flowers, 
ftanding  fingle  upon  pretty  long  foot- ftalks,  which  come  out 
by  pairs  oppofite. 

The  tench  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
ftalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  very 
branching  ;  the  flowers  Hand  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks, 
each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers,  which  have  longtubes, 
with  ftriped  empalements  ;  the  petals  are  large,  and  deeply 
divided  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  bluilh  colour.  The 
flowers  are  clofed  all  day,  but  when  [the  fun  leaves  them 
they  expand,  and  then  they  have  a  very  agreeable  feent 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nur- 
fery  bed,  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  following  fummer  thefe  will  produce  their  flowers,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn  ;  but  the  roots  will  continue 
feveral  years,  provided  they  are  not  planted  in  rich  ground, 
where  they  are  very  fubjett  to  rot  in  winter. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  Silejta,  and 
Italy.  This  fort  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  it 
hath  a  thick,  fleiliy,  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into 
the  ground,  fending  out  many  oblong  leaves,  narrow  at 
their  bafe ;  from  between  thefe  arife  the  ftalk?,  which  in 
the  male  plants  often  grow  four  feet  high,  but  thofe  of  the 
female  plants  are  feldom  above  three ;  the  ftalks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  at  the  joints 
there  exudes  a  vifeous  clammy  juice,  which  fticks  to  the 
fingers  when  handled  ;  and  the  fmall  infers  which  fettle  up¬ 
on  thofe  parts  of  the  ftalks,  are  thereby  fattened  fo  as  not 
to  get  loofe  again.  The  flowers  of  the  male  plants,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  in  clutters ; 
thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  have  each  ten  fta- 
mina.  The  female  plants  have  three  or  four  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  which  arife  from  the  fide  o t  the 
ftalk.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed  veiiels,  containing 
many  fmall  feeds.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  lown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
for  as  they  fend  out  long  tap  roots,  fo  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  is  performed  while  the  plants  are 
young. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  alfo 
upon  fome  hills  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales.  This 
is  a  very  low  plant,  with  fmall  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  and  have  the  appearance  of  Mofs ;  the  flowers  are 
linall,  eredl,  and  rarely  rife  more  than  half  an  inch  high  ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  appear  in  May.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  will  not  thrive  but  in  a  moift 
foil  and  a  Iliad  y  fituation. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  large  thick  roots,  fending 
out  many  long  fpear-lhaped  leaves ;  between  thefe  arife 
round  vifeous  ftalks,  which  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  long  narrow  leaves  ending  in 
acute  points.  The  ftalks  branch  out  into  many  diviiions  ; 
tile  foot  ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  each  joint  by  pairs ; 
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each  of  thefe  fuflain  three  or  four  flowers  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  whofe  petals  are  divided  into  two  parts.  This  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eleventh. 

CUCUMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  969.  Cucumber. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  maie  and  fetnale  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  T he  flow¬ 
ers  are  bell-Jhaped ,  of  one  petal ,  which  adheres  to  the  empalement , 
and  is  cut  into  Jive  oval  rough  fegments.  The  male  flowers  have 
three  Jhort  flamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement .  The 
female flowers  have  no  flamina ,  but  have  three  [mall  pointed  flla- 
ments  without  Jummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower , 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  flejhy  fruit  with  three  cells, 
including  many  oval  flat  pointed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucumis  folicrum  angulis  reft  is,  pomis  oblongis  fcabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  451.  The  common  Garden  Cucumber. 

2.  Cue umts  foliorum  angulis  reftis,  pomis  longifjimis  fcabris. 
The  long  Turkey  Cucumber. 

3.  Cucumis  folds  rotundato-  avgulatis,  pomis  acut angulis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  xoii.  Round  leaved  Egyptian  Cucumber,  called 
Chate. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Cucumber  which  is  generally  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  table,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
defeription. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  long  Turkey  Cucumber,  which  is 
alfo  pretty  well  known  in  England.  The  ftalks  and  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  much  larger  than  ihofe  of  the  common  fort. 
The  fruit  is  generally  twice  the  length,  and  hath  a  fmooth 
rir.d ;  this  is  undoubtedly  different  from  the  common  fort. 
There  are  green  and  white  fruit  of  this,  and  alfo  of  the 
common  fort,  which  differ  but  little  except  in  their  colour. 
The  white  is  lefs  watery  than  the  green,  fo  is  generally 
better  efteemed. 

The  third  fort  here  enumerated,  is  rarely  cultivated,  but 
in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  the  fruit  being 
very  indifferent,  and  the  plants  being  tender,  require  a  good 
heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection  in  England-,  thefe  plants 
ramble  very  far,  fo  mall  have  much  room. 

The  common  fort  is  cultivated  in  three  different  feafons  : 
the  firft  of  which  is  on  hot  beds  under  garden  frames,  for 
early  fruit ;  the  fecond  is  under  bell  or  hand  glafles,  for  the 
middle  crop;  and  the  third  is  in  the  common  ground,  for  a 
late  crop,  or  to  pickle. 

I  {hall  begin  with  giving  directions  for  raifing  Cucumbers 
early,  which  is  what  molt  gentlemen’s  gardeners  have  an 
emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in  ;  and  fome  have  been  at 
the  pains  and  expence  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  which  is  rather  a  curiofity  than  real  advantage  ; 
but  as  there  are  many  perfons,  w'ho  yet  value  themfelves 
on  their  {kill  in  railing  early  Cucumbers,  fo  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  cenfured  as  being  deficient  in  what  they  call  an  ef- 
fetuial  part  of  gardening,  Ihould  we  omit  the  method  prac- 
tifed  for  raifing  thefe  fruit  early  in  the  year  ;  therefore  fhall 
proceed  to  give  fuch  directions,  which,  if  carefully  attended 
to,  will  not  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Thofe  perfons  who  are  very  defirous  to  be  early  with 
their  Cucumbers,  generally  fow  their  feeds  before  Chriflmas, 
but  the  generality  of  gardeners  commonly  put  their  feeds  in¬ 
to  the  hot  bed  about  Chriflmas  ;  but  where  perfons  have  the 
conveniency  of  a  Hove  for  raifing  thefe  plants,  it  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  lefs  trouble  than  a  common  hot-bed,  and  is  a  much 
furer  method,  becaufe  the  plants  will  have  a  much  greater 
fliare  of  air  than  under  frames  ;  therefore  when  there  is  this 
convenience,  the  feeds  may  be  lhwn  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan  bed,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  flove. 
The  feeds  Ihould  be  at  leaf!  three  or  four  years  old,  but  if  it 
is  more,  provided  it  will  grow,  it  v/ill  be  the  better.  When 
the  plants  are  up,  and  begin  to  put  out  their  rough  leaf, 
there  Ihould  be  a  fufficient  number  of  fmall  pots  filled 
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with  good  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  that 
the  earth  may  be  warmed  to  receive  the  plants,  which  fhould 
be  pricked  into  thefe  pots,  two  plants  in  each ;  but  when 
they  have  taken  root  and  are  fafe,  one  of  the  worfl  fhould 
be  drawn  oat,  being  careful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  that 
which  is  left.  In  the  management  of  thefe  plants  there 
mull  be  great  care  taken,  not  to  give  them  too  much  wa¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  be  very  proper  to  put  the  water  into  the 
Hove  fome  hours  before  it  is  ufed,  that  the  cold  may  be 
taken  off,  but  there  mull  be  caution  ufed,  not  to  make  it 
too  warm,  for  that  will  deftroy  the  plants ;  they  mull  alfo 
be  guarded  from  the  moifture  which  frequently  drops  from 
tho  glafles  of  the  Hove,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  plants 
while  young  ;  then  there  Ihould  be  a  proper  quantity  of  new 
dung  prepared  for  making  a  hot-bed  to  receive  them  ;  this 
mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  holes  or  plants  in¬ 
tended  :  for  a  middling  family  fix  or  nine  lights  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers  will  be  fufficient,  and  for  a  large  family  double  the 
quantity.  The  dung  Ihould  be  new,  and  not  too  full  of 
flraw  ;  it  fhould  be  well  mixed  together,  and  thrown  in  a 
heap,  mixing  fome  fea  coal  afhes  with  it ;  after  it  hath  lain 
in  a  heap  a  few  days,  and  has  fermented,  it  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  over  and  mixed,  laying  it  up  again  in  a  heap  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  great  fliare  of  flraw  in  it,  there  may  be 
a  neceffity  for  turning  it  over  a  third  time  after  having- 
lain  a  few  days ;  this  will  rot  the  flraw  and  mix  it  tho¬ 
roughly  with  the  dung,  fo  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  its 
burning  when  the  bed  is  made,  which  fhould  be  done  when 
the  dung  is  in  proper  order.  The  place  where  the  hot-bed 
is  made  fhould  be  well  fheltered  with  Reed  hedges,  and  the 
ground  fhould  be  dry  ;  then  there  fhould  be  a  trench  made 
in  the  ground,  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  a  foot 
deep  at  leaf!,  into  which  the  dung  fhould  be  wheeled  and 
carefully  flirred  up  and  mixed,  fo  that  no  part  of  it  fhould 
be  left  unfeparated  ;  for  where  there  is  not  this  care  taken, 
the  bed  will  fettle  unequally  ;  there  fhould  alfo  be  great  care 
taken,  to  beat  the  dung  down  clofe  in  every  part  of  the  bed 
alike  ;  when  the  bed  is  made,  the  frames  and  glafles  fhould 
be  put  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  there  fhouM  be  no 
earth  laid  upon  the  dung,  till  two  or  three  days  after,  that 
the  fleam  of  the  dung  may  have  time  to  evaporate:  if  there 
fhould  be  any  danger  of  the  bed  burning,  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  fome  fhort  old  dung,  or  fome  neats  dung,  over  the 
top  of  the  hot  dung  about  two  inches  thick,  which  will 
keep  down  the  heat,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  being 
burnt.  The  ufual  quantity  of  dung  allowed  for  making  of 
the  beds  at  this  feafon,  is  one  good  cartloadto  each  light:  in 
about  three  days,  the  bed  will  be  in  a  proper  temperature 
of  heat  to  receive  the  plants ;  at  which  time  the  dung  fhould 
be  covered  over  with  dry  earth  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  it  fhould  be  a  foot  thick.  This 
fhould  belaid  upon  the  dung  two  or  three  days  before  the 
plants  are  removed  into  the  bed,  that  the  earth  may  be 
properly  warmed ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  fhak- 
en  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed.  Two  of  thefe  plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  light, 
and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  at  about  feven  or  eight  inches  afun- 
der,  but  not  all  their  roots  together,  as  is  too  often  praftifed. 
When  the  plants  are  thus  fituated  in  the  bed,  the  earth  which 
was  laid  a  foot  thick  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  fhould  be 
drawn  up  round  the  ball  which  remained  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  into  which  the  roots  will  foon  ftrike  ;  there 
fhould  always  be  a  magazine  of  good  earth  laid  under  cover 
to  keep  it  dry,  for  the  earthing  of  thefe  beds,  for  if  it  is 
taken  up  wet,  it  will  chill  the  beds,  and  alfo  occaficn  great 
damps  in  the  bed,  therefore  it  is  quite  neceflary  to  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  earth  prepared  long  before  it  it  ufed. 
When  the  plants  are  thus  fettled,  they  muft  have  proper  air 
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and  water,  according  to  the  weather,  being  careful  not  to 
admit  too  much  cold  air,  or  give  too  much  water ;  the 
glaffes  lhould  alfo  be  well  covered  with  mats  every  night, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  fome  freih  earth 
lhould  be  put  into  the  bed  at  different  times,  which  lhould 
be  laid  at  fome  diftance  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  till  it 
is  warmed,  and  then  lhould  be  drawn  up  round  the  heap 
of  earth  in  which  the  plants  grow  :  this  lhould  be  raifed  to 
the  full  height  of  the  former  ball,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
may  more  eafily  ftrike  into  it ;  by  this  method  of  fupplying 
the  earth,  the  whole  furface  of  the  beds  will  be  covered  a 
foot  deep  with  earth,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants;  for  where  the  earth  is  very  (hallow,  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  will  always  hang  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
unlefs  they  are  fhaded  ;  and  the  plants  will  require  more 
water  to  keep  them  alive,  than  is  proper  to  give  them  ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  much  the  better  way  to  allow 
a  proper  depth  of  earth  to  the  beds  :  by  thus  gradually  ap¬ 
plying  the  earth  it  will  be  fre!h,  and  much  better  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  than  that  which  has  been  long  upon  the 
bed,  and  has  been  too  much  moiftened  by  the  fleam  arifing 
from  the  dung. 

If  the  heat  of  the  bed  lhould  decline,  there  lhould  be  fome 
hot  dung  laid  round  the  fide  of  the  bed  to  renew  the  heat ; 
for  if  that  lhould  fail  at  the  time  that  the  fruit  appears,  they 
will  fall  off  and  perilh,  therefore  this  muft  be  carefully  re¬ 
garded  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  put  out  fide  branches 
(which  the  gardeners  call  runners)  they  lhould  be  properly 
placed,  and  pegged  down  with  fmall  forked  flicks  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  riling  up  to  the  glaffes,  and  alfo  from  eroding 
and  entangling  with  each  other  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  directed  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  necefiity  of  twilling 
and  tumbling  the  plants  afterward,  which  is  always  hurtful 
to  them. 

When  the  earth  of  the  bed  is  laid  the  full  thicknefs,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  frames,  otherwife  the  glaffes 
will  be  too  clofe  to  the  plants ;  but  when  this  is  done,  there 
muft  be  care  taken  to  flop  the  earth  very  clofe  round  thelides 
of  the  frame,  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  entering  under 
them.  The  watering  of  the  plants  and  admitting  freih  air 
to  them  mull  be  diligently  attended  to,  otherwife  the  plants 
will  be  foon  deftroyed,  for  a  little  negledl  either  of  admitting 
air,  or  letting  in  too  much,  or  by  over  watering,  or  ftarving 
the  plants,  will  very  foon  deftroy  them  pall  recovery. 

When  the  fruit  appears  upon  the  plants,  there  will  alfo 
appear  many  male  flowers  on  different  parts  of  the  plant ; 
thefe  may  at  firft  fight  be  diflinguilhed,  for  the  female 
flowers  have  the  young  fruit  fituated  under  them,  but  the 
male  have  ncr.e,  but  have  three  ftamina  in  their  center,  with 
their  fummits,  which  are  loaded  with  a  golden  powder  ;  this 
is  defigned  to  impregnate  the  female  flowers ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  loft  breezes  of 
wind  convey  this  farina  or  male  powder  from  the  male  to 
the  female  flowers  ;  but  in  the  frames,  where  the  air  is  fre¬ 
quently  too  much  excluded  at  this  feafon,  the  fruit  often 
drops  off  for  want  of  it  :  and  I  have  often  obferved  that 
bees  which  have  crept  into  the  frames  when  the  glaffes  have 
been  raifed  to  admit  the  air,  have  (upplied  the  want  of  thofe 
gentle  breezes  of  wind,  by  carrying  the  farina  of  the  male 
flowers  on  their  hind  legs  into  the  female  flowers,  where  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  it  has  been  left  to  impregnate  them. 
Thefe  infedls  have  taught  the  gardeners  a  method  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  free  air,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  in  the  natural  way  ;  this  is  done  by  care¬ 
fully  gathering  the  male  flowers,  at  the  time  when  this  fa¬ 
rina  is  fully  formed,  and  carying  them  to  the  female  flow¬ 
ers,  turning  them  down  over  them,  and  with  the  nail  of  one 
finger  gently  flriking  the  outfide  of  the  male,  fo  as  to  caufe 
the  powder  on  the  fummits  to  fcatter  into  the  female  flowers, 
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and  this  is  found  fufficient  to  impregnate  them  ;  fo  that  by 
pradlifmg  this  method,  the  gardeners  have  now  arrived  at  a 
much  greater  certainty  than  formerly  to  procure  an  early 
crop  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  and  by  this  method  the 
flonfts  have  arrived  to  greater  certainty  of  procuring  new 
varieties  of  flowers  from  feeds,  which  is  done  by  the  mixing 
of  the  farina  of  different  flowers  into  each  other. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumbers  are  thus  fairly  fet,  if 
the  bed  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth,  they  will 
foon  fwell  and  become  fit  for  ufe  ;  fo  all  that  is  neceffary 
to  be  obferved,  is  to  water  the  plants  properly,  which  fhould 
be  done,  by  fprinkling  the  water  all  over  the  bed,  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  extend  themfelves  to  the  fide  of  the 
beds  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  continue  thefe 
plants  as  long  as  poffible  in  vigour,  (hould  add  a  fufficient 
thicknefs  of  dung  and  earth  all  round  the  fldes  of  the  beds, 
fo  as  to  enlarge  them  to  near  double  their  firft  width ;  this 
will  fupply  nourilhment  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  whereby 
they  may  be  continued  fruitful  great  part  of  the  fummer  ; 
whereas,  when  this  is  not  pradtifed,  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
when  they  have  reached  the  fide  of  the  beds,  are  dried  by 
the  wind  and  fun,  fo  that  the  plants  languifh  and  decay 
long  before  their  time. 

Thofe  gardeners,  who  are  fond  of  producing  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  generally  leave  two  or  three  of  their  early  fruit, 
which  are  fituated  upon  the  main  ftem  of  the  plant  near 
the  root  for  feed,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  they  carefully 
fave  to  a  proper  age  for  fowing,  and  by  this  method  they 
find  a  great  improvement  is  made  of  the  feed  ;  and  this  they 
always  ufe  for  their  early  crops  only,  for  the  fucceeding 
crops  do  not  deferve  fo  much  care  and  attention. 

1  have  here  only  mentioned  the  method  of  raifing  the 
young  Cucumber  plants  in  ftoves,  for  as  thefe  conveniencies 
are  now  pretty  generally  made  in  the  curious  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens  in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo  this  method  may  be  more 
univerfally  prablifed  ;  but  in  fuch  gardens  where  there  are 
no  ftoves,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  well  prepared 
hot-bed ;  and  here  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  fow  the  feeds 
in  fmall  halfpenny  pots,  becaufe  thefe  may  be  eafily  remov¬ 
ed  from  one  bed  to  another  if  the  heat  fhould  decline,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  heat  fhould  be  too  great,  the  pots 
may  be  raifed  up,  which  will  prevent  the  feed  or  the  young 
plants  from  being  injured  thereby.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up,  as  was  before  directed,  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  prepared,  with  a  fufficient  number  of  halfpenny  pots 
plunged  therein  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  which  muft  be 
planted  into  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  direfted  ; 
and  the  after-management  of  the  plants,  muft  be  nearly  the 
fame;  but  as  the  fleam  of  the  hot-bed  frequently  occafions 
great  damps,  fo  there  muft  be  great  care  to  turn  and  wipe 
the  glaffes  frequently,  to  prevent  the  condenfed  moifture 
falling  on  the  plants,  which  is  very  deftrudlive  to  them. 
There  mull  alfo  be  great  attention  to  the  admitting  frefh 
air  at  all  proper  times,  as  alfo  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the 
bed  to  a  proper  temperature  of  beat ;  for  as  there  is  a  want 
of  fire  to  warm  the  air,  fo  that  mull  be  fupplied  by  the  heat 
of  dung;  afterward  thefe  plants  muft  be  ridged  out,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  diredled. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  or  a  little  later,  according 
to  the  carlinefs  of  the  feafon,  you  muft  put  in  your  feeds 
for  the  fecond  crop,  which  may  be  fown  either  under  a  bell 
glafs,  or  in  the  upper  fide  of  your  early  hot-bed  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  pricked  upon  ano¬ 
ther  moderate  hot- bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  bell 
or  hand  glaffes,  placed  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  each  other  ; 
the  plants  fhould  be  fet  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  {hade  them  until  they  have  taken  root. 
This  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  places  where  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  plants  are  required,  which  is  conftantly  the  cafe  in 
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the  kitchen  gardens  near  London  ;  but  where  it  is  only  for 
the  fupply  of  a  family,  there  may  be  plants  enough  raifed 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  beds  where  the  firft  crop  is  growing: 
you  mull  raife  the  glaffes  on  theoppofite  fide  from  the  wind, 
to  give  air  to  the  plants  every  day  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  ;  you  mull  alfo 
water  them  as  you  fnall  find  they  require  it,  but  this  mud  be 
done  fparingly  while  the  plants  are  young. 

.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  plants  will  be  lirong  enough 
to  ridge  out,  you  mull  therefore  be  provided  with  a  heap  of 
new  dung,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  holes  you  intend 
to  plant,  allowing  one  load  to  five  or  fix  holes.  When  your 
dung  is  fit  for  ufe,  you  mull  dig  a  trench  about  two  feet  four 
inches  wide,  and  in  length  juit  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  place 
will  allow;  and  if  the  foil  be  dry,  it  fhould  be  ten  inches, 
deep,  but  if  wet,  very  little  in  the  ground,  levelling  the 
earth  in  the  bottom  ;  then  put  in  your  dung,  obferving  to 
ftir  and  mix  every  part  of  it  as  was  directed  for  the  firft  hot¬ 
beds,  laying  it  clofe  and  even. 

When  this  is  done,  you  mult  cover  the  ridge  over  with 
earth  about  four  inches  thick,  laying  the  earth  the  fame 
thicknefs  round  the  tides,  railing  hills  in  the  middle  at  three 
feet  and  an  half  afunder  ;  then  you  muft  fet  the  glafles  upon 
the  hills,  leaving  them  clofe  down  about  twenty-four  hours, 
in  which  time  the  earth  in  the  lulls  will  be  warmed  fufticient- 
ly  to  receive  the  plants  ;  then  with  your  hand  ftir  up  the 
earth,  making  it  a  little  hollow  in  the  m’ddle  in  form  of  a 
bafon  ;  into  each  of  which  you  fhould  plant  four  plants,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ; 
after  which  time  you  mull  be  careful  to  give  them  air  by 
railing  the  glaffes  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  wind,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  but  you  .null  only  raife 
the  glaffes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  until  the  plants  fill  the 
glaffes,  at  which  time  you  Ihould  raife  the  glaffes  with  a  j 
forked  lliclc  on  the  fouth  fide  in  height  proportionable  to  the  , 
growth  of  the  plants,  that  they  may  not  be  fcorched  by  the 
fun  ;  this  alfo  will  harden  and  prepare  thcplants  to  endure  the 
.open  air,  but  you  fliould  not  expofe  them  too  foon  thereto, 
for  it  often  happens,  that  there  are  morning  frolls  in  May, 
which  are  many  times  deftrudlive  to  thefe  plants  when  ex- 
pofed  thereto;  it  is  therefore  the  fureft  method  to  preferve 
them  under  the  glaffes,  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  without 
prejudice  to  the  plants  ;  and  if  the  glaffes  are  raifed  with 
three  bricks,  they  may  be  kept  a  great  while  without 
danger. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the  weather  appears 
fettled  and  warm,  you  fhould  turn  the  plants  down  gently 
out  of  the  glafles,  but  do  not  perform  this  in  a  very  dry  hot 
funny  day,  but  rather  when  there  is  a  cloudy  Iky,  and  an 
appearance  of  rain;  in  doing  of  this  raife  the  glaffes  either 
upon  three  bricks,  or  three  forked  flicks,  whereby  they  may 
fland  fecure  at  about  four  or  five  inches  high  from  the  ground, 
that  the  plants  may  lie  under  them  without  bruifing  ;  nor 
fhould  you  take  the  glafles  quite  away  till  the  latter  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  for  thefe  will  preferve  the 
moifluremuch  longer  to  their  roots  than  if  they  were  quite 
expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  about  three  weeks  after  you  have 
turned  the  plants  out  of  the  glaffes,  they  will  have  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs,  efpecially  if  the  weather  has  been  fa¬ 
vourable,  at  which  time  you  fnould  dig  up  the  fpaces  of 
ground  between  the  ridges,  laying  it  up  to  the  fides  of  the 
bed,  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  may  ftrike  into  it ;  then  lay 
out  the  runners  of  the  vines  in  exadl  order,  and  be  careful 
in  this  work  not  to  diflurb  the  vines  too  much,  nor  to 
bruife  or  break  the  leaves.  After  this  there  will  be  no  far¬ 
ther  care  needful,  but  only  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  to  water  them  as  often  as  they  ihall  require,  which  they 
will  foon  fhew,  by  the  hanging  of  their  greater  leaves. 
The  ridges  thus  managed,  will  continue  to  produce 


large  quantities  of  fruit  from  June  until  the  latter  end  of 

Auguft. 

From  thefe  ridges  people  commonly  preferve  their  Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  feed,  by  making  choice  of  one  or  two  of  the 
faireft  fruit  upon  each  hole,  fituated  near  the  root  of  the 
plant;  but  thefe  perfons  who  value  themfelves  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  Cucumbers  very  early,  commonly  leave  three  or 
four  Cucumbers  of  the  firft  produce  of  their  earl  left  crop, 
when  the  fruit  is  fair ;  and  the  feeds  of  thefe  early  fruit,  are 
generally  preferred  to  any  other  for  the  firft  crop.  Thele 
fliould  remain  upon  the  vines  until  the  feeds  are  perfectly 
ripe  ;  and  when  you  gather  them  from  the  vines,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fet  the  fruit  :n  a  row  upright  againft  a  hedge  or 
wall,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  outer  cover  begins 
to  decay  ;  at  which  time  you  Ihould  cut  them  open,  and 
ferape  out  the  feeds,  together  with  the  pulp,  into  a  tub, 
which  fliould  be  afterwards  coveied  with  a  boa  d,  to  pre¬ 
vent  filch  from  getting  amongft  the  pulp,  irv,  this  tub  it 
fliould  be  fuffered  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  obferving 
to  ftir  it  well  with  a  flick  to  the  bottom  every  day,  in  or¬ 
der  to  rot  the  pulp,  that  it  may  be  eafiiy  feparated  from 
the  feeds  ;  then  pour  feme  water  into  the  tub,  ftirring  it 
well  about,  which  will  raife  the  feum  to  the  top,  but  the 
feeds  will  fettle  to  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  by  two  or  three  times 
pouring  in  w'ater,  and  afterwards  {training  it  off  from  the 
feeds,  they  will  be  perfectly  cleared  from  the  pulp  ;  then 
they  fliould  be  fpread  upon  a  mat,  which  fhould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  three  or  four  days,  until  they  are  perfedlly 
dry,  when  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags,  and  hui  g  up  in 
a  dry  place,  where  vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  where  they 
wfill  keep  good  for  feveral  years,  but  are  generally  preferred 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  as  being  apt  to  produce  lefs 
vigorous,  but  more  fiuitful  plants. 

I  fnall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give  direftions  for 
managing  Cucumbers  for  the  lalt  crop,  or  what  are  general¬ 
ly  called  picklers. 

The  feafon  forfovving  thefe  is  in  the  beginning  of  June , 
when  the  weather  is  fettled.  The  ground  where  thefe  are 
commonly  fown  by  the  London  gardeners,  is  between  the 
wide  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  which  are  four  feet  and  an  half 
afunder.  In  thefe  rows  they  dig  up  fquare  holes  at  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  diftance  from  each  other,  breaking 
the  earth  well  with  a  fpade,  and  afterwards  fmoothing  ar,d 
hollowing  it  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  vs ith  their  hands ;  then 
they  put  eight  or  nine  feeds  into  the  middle  of  each  hole, 
covering  them  over  with  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  if 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  they  water  the  holts  gently  in  a 
day  or  two  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  vegetation. 

In  five  or  fix  days,  if  the  weather  is  good,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  thruft  their  heads  above  ground  ;  at  which  time 
they  are  careful  to  keep  off  the  fparrows,  which  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  tender  heads  of  thefe  plants  ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  prevented,  will  pinch  them  off,  and  thereby 
deftroy  the  whole  crop  :  but  as  it  is  not  above  a  week  that 
the  plants  are  in  this  danger,  it  will  be  no  great  trouble  to 
look  after  them  during  that  time  ;  for  when  the  plants  have 
expanded  their  feed  leaves,  the  fparrows  will  not  meddle 
with  them. 

There  muft  alfo  be  care  taken  to  water  them  gent¬ 
ly,  as  the  feafon  may  require  ;  and  when  the  third  or  rough 
leaf  of  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  ail  the  weakeft  plants 
Ihould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  only  four  of  the  moil  promi- 
fing  and  bell  fituated  in  each  hole,  ftirring  the  earth  round 
about  them  with  a  fmall  hoe  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  raife 
the  earth  about  the  ftianks  of  the  plants,  putting  a  little  earth 
between  them,  prelling  it  gently  down  with  the  hand,  that 
the  plants  may  be  thereby  feparated  from  each  other  to  a 
greater  diftance ;  then  they  give  them  a  little  water  (if  the 
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weather  is  dry)  io  fettle  the  earth  about  them,  which  muft  be 
afterwards  repeated  as  often  as  it  ihall  be  neceftary,  ftill  being 
careful  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds. 

When  the  Cauliflowers  are  quite  drawn  off  the  ground 
from  between  the  Cucumbers,  they  hoe  and  clean  the 
ground,  drawing  the  earth  up  round  each  hole 'of  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  form  of  a  baton,  the  better  to  contain  the  water 
when  it  is  given  them  ;  then  lay  out  the  plants  in  exadt  or¬ 
der  as  they  are  to  run,  fo  that  they  may  not  interfere  with 
each  other  ;  then  lay  a  little  earth  between  the  plants  left, 
prefiing  it  down  gently  with  the  hand,  the  better  to  fpread 
them  each  way,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the 
earth  about  them,  repeating  it  as  often  as  the  feafon  Ihall 
require.  The  plants,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  produce 
fruit  toward  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Augufl ,  when  they  either  gather  them  young  for  pickling^ 
or  fuffer  them  to  grow  for  large  fruit. 

The  quantity  of  holes  neceftary  for  a  family,  is  about 
fifty  or  fixty.;  for  if  there  are  fewer,  they  will  not  produce 
enough  at  one  gathering  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  pickling,  without  keeping  them  too  long  in  the 
houfe,  for  there  are  rarely  more  than  two  hundred  fit  to  ga¬ 
ther  at  each  time  from  fifty  holes  ;  but  this  may  be  done 
twice  a  week  during  the  whole  feafon,  which  commonly 
lafts  five  weeks ;  fo  that  from  fifty  holes  may  be  reafonably 
expedted  about  two  thoufand  in  the  feafon,  which,  if  they 
are  taken  fmall,  will  not  be  too  many  for  a  private  family. 
And  if  fo  many  are  not  wanted,  they  may  be  left  to  grow 
to  a  proper  fize  for  eating. 

CUCUM1S  AGRESTIS.  See  Momordica. 

CUCURBITA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  968.  The  Gourd. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  pla7it.  The  male 
flowers  have  three  /lamina,  which  are  connected  at  their  extre¬ 
mity ,  hut  are  cliflinCi  at  their  ha/e.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
large  germen,  Jituated  under  them ,  f importing  a  conical  trifid flyle , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  large  flejhy  fruit,  having  three  Joft 
membranaceous  cells  which  are  diflind ,  inclofing  two  rows  of 
feeds  which  are  bordered. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Cucurbita  floliis  fuhangulatis  tomentofls,  hafl fluhtus  hi- 
glandulofis,  pomis  lignofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Long  Gourd, 
with  a  fofc  leaf  and  white  flower,  commonly  called  the 
Long  Gourd. 

2  Cucurbita  floliis  lohafis,  pomis  l/evilus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
xoio.  Grea  er  round  Gourd,  with  a  yellow  flower  and 
rough  leaf,  commonly  called  Pompion,  or  Pumpkin. 

3.  Cucurbita  floliis  lobatis,  pomis  nodo/o-verrucofls.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  ioio.  Warted  Gourd. 

4.  Cu  CURBlTA  floliis  lobatis,  caule  ereCto,  pomis  deprefl'o  ■ 
nodcfls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Melopepo  having  a  fliield- 
fhaped  fruit,  commonly  called  Squafli. 

The  firft  fort  is  fometimes  propagated  in  the  Engli/h  gar¬ 
dens  by  way  of  curiofity,  for  the  fruit  is  very  rarely  eaten 
here ;  though,  if  they  are  gathered  when  they  are  young, 
while  the  fkins  are  tender,  and  boiled,  they  have  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour.  In  the.  eaftern  countries  thefe  fruit  are  very 
commonly  cultivated  and  fold  in  the  markets  for  the  table, 
and  are  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people, 
from  'June  to  October. 

This  fort  doth  not  vary  like  moll  of  the  others,  but  al¬ 
ways  produces  the  fame  fliaped  fruit  ;  the  plants  of  this 
extend  to  a  great  length,  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and 
favourable,  and  will  then  produce  ripe  fruit ;  but  in  cold 
hummers,  the  fruit  fe’dom  grows  to  half  its  ufual  flze.  I 
have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  fruit  when  growing,  which 
were  fix  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  roi/nd  ;  the 
plants  were  near  twenty  feet  in  length  :  the  {talks  of  this, 
and  alfo  the  leaves,  are  covered  with  fine  foft  hairy  down 


the  flower*  are  large,  white,  and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
being  reflexed  at  their  brim  ;  the  fruit  is  generally  incurved 
and  crooked,  and  when  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  rind  of  this  fruit  becomes  hard,  fo  that  if  the  feeds  and 
pulp  are  taken  out,  and  the  fhell  dried,  it  will  contain  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are  much  cultivated, 
are  ufed  for  many  purpofes. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Pumpkin,  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the  country  people 
in  England,  who  plant  them  upon  their  dunghills,  where  the 
plants  run  over  them,  and  fpread  to  a  great  diftance ;  and 
when  the  feafons  are  favourable,  they  will  produce  plenty 
of  large  fruit ;  thefe  they  ufually  fuffer  to  grow  to  maturity, 
then  they  cut  out  a  hole  on  one  fide,  and  take  the  feeds  out 
of  the  pulp  as  clean  as  poflible,  after  which  they  fill  the 
fliell  with  Apples  fiiced,  which  they  mix  with  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  and  fome  add  a  little  fugar  and  fpice  to  it  5  then 
bake  it  in  an  oven,  and  eat  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  baked 
Apples ;  but  this  is  a  ftrong  food,  and  only  fit  for  thofe  who 
labour  hard,  and  can  eafily  digeft  it. 

Both  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in 
April,  on  a  hot- bed  ;  and  the  plants  tranfplanted  on  ano¬ 
ther  moderate  bed,  where  they  fhould  be  brought  up  hardi¬ 
ly,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and 
when  they  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  holes  made  upon  an  old  dunghill,  or  fomefuch 
place,  allowing  them  a  great  deal  of  room  to  run,  for  fome 
of  the  forts  will  fpread  to  a  great  diftance. 

There  are  feveval  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  differ  in 
their  form  and  fize  ;  but  as  thefe  are  annually  varying  from 
feeds,  fo  I  have  omitted  the  mentioning  them,  for  they  fel- 
dom  continue  to  produce  the  fame  kinds  of  fruit  three  years 
together. 

The  third  fort  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of  America , 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  culinary  fruit;  of  this  fort  there 
are  alfo  feveral  varieties,  which  differ  in  their  form  andiize; 
fome  of  thefe  are  flat,  others  round  ;  fome  are  fhaped  like 
a  bottle,  and  others  are  oblong,  {heir  outer  cover  or  rind 
being  white,  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  large  protube¬ 
rances  or  warts.  The  fruit  are  commonly  gathered  when 
they  are  half  grown,  and  boiled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica  to  eat  as  a  fauce  with  their  meat. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  very  common  in  North  America , 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  third. 
This  very  often  grows  with  a  ftrong  bufhy  erect  ftalk, 
without  putting  out  runners  from  the  fide,  as  the  other 
forts,  but  frequently  varies  ;  for  after  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  a  few  years  in  the  fame  garden,  the  plants  will  be¬ 
come  trailing  like  the  others,  and  extend  their  branches- 
to  as  great  diftance. 

CU1ETE.  See  Crefcentia. 

CUMINOIDES.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  313.  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower  •  the  involucrum  is  longer  than 
the  umbel.  The  great  umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  unequal 
petals,  whofe  borders  are  inflexed,  and five  fingle ftamina,  with  a 
large  germen  Jituated  under  the  flower ,  juppor ting  two  jrnall flyles, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  flriated  fruit ,  compofed  of  twee 
oval  feeds,  which  are  convex  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and ; 
plain  on  the  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus, 

Cuminum.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  139.  Cumin. 

This  plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe  ;  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  in 
the  warm  countries  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  but  I  have  never' 
feen  it  grow  more  than  four  in  England,  where  I  have  fome¬ 
times  had  the  plants  come  fo  far  as  to  flower  very  well,  but 
never  to  produce  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  .plant  are  di- 
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vided  into  long  narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but 
much  fmaller  ;  they  are  or  a  deep  green,  and  generally  turn 
backward  at  their  extremity  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fmall 
umbels  at  the  top  of  the  flalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
unequal  petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  bluiih  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long  channelled  aromatick  feeds. 

This  plant  is  propagated  for  fale  in  the  ifland  of  Malta , 
where  it  is  called  Cumino  aigro,  i.  e.  hot  Cumin.  But  Anife, 
which  they  alfo  propagate  in  no  lefs  quantity,  they  call  Cu- 
tnino  dulce,  i.e.  fweet  Cumin.  So  that  many  of  the  old  bo- 
tanills  were  miftaken,  when  they  made  two  fpecies  of  Cu¬ 
min,  viz.  acer  and  dulce. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot- bed  to  bring  up  the 
plants,  and  thefe  after  having  been  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border  of  good  earth,  preferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  the  plants  will  flower  pretty  well,  and  by  thus  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  may  perfect  their 
feeds  in  warm  feafons. 

CUNILA.  See  Sideritis. 

CUNONIA.  Butt n.  Cun.  tab.  I. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flowers  grow  alternate  in  an  imbricated fpihe ,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  fpatha  or  Jh eat h  ;  they  have  one  ringent  petalt  with  ajhort 
Jlender  tube,  which  is  dilated  at  the  chaps  and  compreffed  on  the 
Jldes  ;  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  Jlretched  out  beyond  the  alee  or  wings. 
It  hath  three  Jlender  Jiamina ,  which  are  fituated  in  the  upper  lip , 
and  a  Jlender  flyle,  which  is  Jhorter  than  the  ft  amina,  crowned  by 
three  cylindrical  Jigmas.  The  germen,  which  is  Jituated  below 
the  flower,  becomes  an  oblong  cap/ule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with 
comprejjed feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefentin  the 
Englifh  gardens,  which  is, 

Cunonia  floribus  fejjilibus,  fpathis  maxi  mis.  Buttn.  Cun. 
21 1.  tab.  i.  Cunonia  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalk, 
and  very  large  fpathae  or  iheaths. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
hath  a  compreffed  bulbous  root,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
Corn  Flag,  covered  with  a  brown  fkin  :  from  this  arifi?  fe- 
veral  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves,  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  terminating  in  acute  points; 
thefe  have  one  longitudinal  midrib  which  is  prominent,  and 
two  longitudinal  veins  running  parallel  on  each  fide  ;  they 
are  of  a  fea-green  colour.  In  fpring  the  ftalk  rifes  from 
between  the  leaves,  which  is  round,  ftrong,  and  jointed  ;  at 
each  joint  is  fituated  a  fingle  leaf,  which  almofl  embraces 
the  flalk,  which  rifes  near  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  is 
generally  curved  two  oppofite  ways  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  coming  out 
of  large  fpathae  or  fheaths,  compofed  of  two  oblong  con¬ 
cave  leaves,  terminating  in  acute  points  :  thefe  are  at  their 
firft  appearance  placed  unbricatim  over  each  other,  but  as 
the  ftalk  increafes  in  length,  fo  thefe  are  feparated ;  from 
between  thefe  two  leaves  comes  out  the  flower,  which  hav¬ 
ing  a  {lender  Saffron- coloured  tube  near  half  an  inch  long, 
which  is  then  enlarged  where  the  petal  is  divided,  and  the 
upper  fegment  is  extended  two  inches  in  length,  being  arch¬ 
ed  over  the  ftamina  and  flyle.  This  is  narrow  as  far  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  wings,  but  above  them  is  enlarged  and 
fpread  open,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  concave,  co¬ 
vering  the  fummits  and  ftigmas,  which  are  extended  to  that 
lengih  ;  the  two  wings  are  alfo  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  are 
enlarged  upward  in  the  fame  manner,  ending  in  concave  ob- 
tufe  points,  which  are  compreifed  together,  and  cover  the 
ftamina  and  flyle.  This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  foftfcarlct 
colour,  fo  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  which  is  the  feafon  of  its  flow¬ 
ering.  After  the  flowers  decay,  the  germen  becomes  an 
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oval  l'mooth  capfule  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  flat  bordered  feeds. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  fends 
out  in  great  plenty,  or  by  lowing  of  the  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  about  the  middle  of  Auguf,  and  placed  in 
a  fituation' where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  fun ;  in  Sep- 
tember  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  fituation,  and 
in  October  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  protedted  from  froft  and  hard  rains,  but  in  mild 
weather  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  plants  will  appear  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  continue  growing  all  the  winter,  and  in  June 
their  leaves  will  decay  ;  then  they  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  halfpenny  pots.  As  this  plant  is  a  native  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  fo  it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  England  without  fhelter  from  froft  ;  the  beft 
way  to  have  this  and  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers  from 
the  fame  country  in  perfection,  is  to  build  a  frame  of  a 
proper  depth,  to  allow  room  for  the  flalks  of  their  flowers 
to  rife  to  their  ufual  height  under  the  glaffes,  and  make  a 
bed  of  good  frefh  earth  two  feet  deep,  into  which  the  roots 
fhould  be  planted  ;  and  here  they  may  be  protected  from 
froft,  and  in  mild  weather  fully  expoied  to  the  open  air,  fo 
will  thrive  and  flower  much  better  than  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  green-houfe  in  winter.  But  where  fuch  a  frame  is 
wanting,  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  fheltered 
in  winter  under  a  common  hot- bed  frame,  that  they  may 
always  have  free  air  in  mild  weather.  Thefe  feedling  plants 
muft  be  fheltered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  old  roots  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  third  year  they  will  flower. 

CUPRESSUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  958.  The  Cyprefs  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fiowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  are  formed  into  oval  katkins,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
placed  thinly  ;  they  have  no  petals  nor  ftamina,  but  have  four 
fummits  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  feales.  I  he  female 
flowers  are  formed  in  a  roundijh  cone,  each  containing  eight  or 
ten  flowers  ;  the  germen  is  flcarce  vijible,  but  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  cone,  opening  in  angular  target -fhaped  feales ,  under 
which  are  fituated  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  ramis  ereCtioribus.  Female 
or  common  upright  Cyprefs. 

2.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis  acutis,  ramis  horizontalibus. 
Male  fpreading  Cyprefs. 

3.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  apicibus  aculeatis,  ramis 

dependentibus.  Portugal  fpreading  Cyppefs  with  a  fmaller 
fruit.  r 

4.  Cupressus  foliis  difichis  patentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  409. 
Virginia  Cyprefs  which  fheds  its  leaves,  commonly  called 
Deciduous  Cyprefs. 

5.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  frondibus  ancipitibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1003.  Dwarf  Maryland  Cyprefs  with  a  fmall 
blue  fruit. 

6.  Cupressus  foliis  linearibus  fimplicibus  cruciatim  pofitis, 
Cyprefs  with  narrow,  fingle  leaves,  placed  crofsways. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  very  common  in  moft  of  the  old 
gardens  in  England,  but  at  prefent  is  not  fo  rhuch  in  re- 
queft  as  formerly,  though  it  is  not  without  its  advantages; 
nor  fhould  it  be  entirely  rejected,  although  fome  perfons 
are  of  that  opinion  ;  for  it  is  of  great  beauty  to  wilder- 
nefl'es,  or  clumps  of  evergreens,  and  where  they  are  pro- 
peily  difpofed  they  have  much  beauty  ;  for  they  are  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Italian  villas. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  largeft  growing  tree,  and  is  the 
moft  common  timber  in  the  Levant :  this,  if  planted  upon 
a4warm  fandy  gravelly  foil,  will  profper  wonderfully  ;  and 
though  the  plants  of  this  fort  are  not  fo  finely  fhaped  as  the 
firft,  yet  they  greatly  recompenfe  for  that  defeft,  by  its  vi¬ 
gorous  growth,  and  ftrength  in  refilling  all  weathers.  Be- 

fides, 
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fides,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  valuable,  when  grown 
to  a  fize  fit  for  planks ;  which  I  am  convinced  it  will  do, 
in  as  fhort  fpace  as  Oaks,  if  properly  cultivated  for  that 
purpofe  ;  fince  there  are  many  places  in  England  where  the 
the  foil  is  of  a  fandy  or  gravelly  nature,  fo  feldom  produces 
any  trees  worth  cultivating.  Now,  in  fuch  places  thefe 
would  thrive  wonderfully,  and  greatly  add  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  owner,  while  growing,  and  afterward  render  as  much 
profit  to  his  fiiccefiors,  as  perhaps  the  befl  plantation  of 
Oaks ;  efpecially  fhould  the  timber  prove  as  good  here,  as 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  I  fee  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of ;  for  we  find  it  was  fo  gainful  a  commodity  in  the 
ifland  of  Candia ,  that  the  plantations  were  called  Dos  Filice  ; 
the  felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter’s 
portion. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  faid  to  refill:  the  worm,  moth, 
and  all  putrefa&ion,  and  alfo  to  laft  many  hundred 
years.  The  coffins  were  made  of  this  material,  in  which 
Thucydides  tells  us  the  Athenians  ufed  to  bury  their  heroes. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  America ,  where  it  grows  in 
watery  places,  rifing  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  is  of  a 
wonderful  bulk  :  I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are  trees 
of  this  kind  in  South  Carolina  which  are  upwards  of  feventy 
feet  high,  and  feveral  fathoms  in  circumference,  which  trees 
grow  conftantly  in  the  water  ;  therefore  they  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  of  lingular  advantage  to  plant  in  fuch  fwampy  or 
wet  foils,  where  few  other  trees  will  grow,  efpecially  of 
the  refinous  kind. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots  or  boxes,  which,  if  placed 
in  a  very  moderate  hot- bed  will  bring  up  the  plants  foon  ; 
or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed,  and  the 
beds  covered  with  mats,  they  will  come  up  much  fooner, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
cold  ground. 

In  thefe  pots,  boxes,  or  this  bed,  the  young  plants  may 
remain  one  year,  by  which  time  they  will  have  llrength 
enough  to  be  tranfplanted,  either  into  boxes,  or  a  warm 
border ;  for  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  are  tender, 
fo  (hould  be  covered  in  fevere  froft  with  mats  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  thereby.  The  bell  feafon  for  removing 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  April ,  when  the  drying  ealler 
ly  winds  of  March  are  over;  and,  if  polfible,  choofe  a 
cloudy  day,  when  it  is  inclinable  to  rain  ;  and  in  taking 
them  out  of  the  feed  bed  or  pots  preferve  the  roots  as  entire 
as  polfible,  and,  if  you  can,  fome  earth  to  each  plant  ; 
having  prepared  the  border  by  carefully  digging  and  cleanf- 
ing  it  from  all  noxious  weeds,  you  mull  lay  it  level.  Then 
draw  the  lines  where  the  plants  are  to  be  planted,  at  one 
foot  afunder,  row  from  row,  and  the  crofs  lines  at  fix  inches 
dillance  in  the  rows  ;  the  plants  mull  be  fet  exaftly  in  the 
fquares,  clofing  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  water  them 
well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  them  ;  which  fhould  be  repeated 
in  dry  weather  twice  a  week,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
frelh  root. 

Thefe  plants  may  remain  in  the  borders  two  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  progrefs  they  make,  but  if  you  intend  to  let  them 
remain  longer,  you  fhould  take  up  every  other  tree  in  the 
rows,  and  tranfplant  them  out ;  for  otherwife  their  roots  will 
be  matted  together,  fo  that  it  will  render  it  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant  them,  and  alfo  endanger  their  future  growth.  Thefe 
plants  fhould  by  no  means  be  let  Hand  too  long  in  the  nur- 
fery,  before  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good  ;  becauf* 
they  rarely  grow  when  their  roots  are  much  cut,  for  the 
roots  of  the  Cyprefs  are  apt  to  extend  out  in  length,  fo  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  difficult  trees  to  remove  when  grown  large  ; 
therefore  moll  curious  perlons  choofe  to  plant  the  young 
plants  into  fmall  pots,  when  they  firil  take  them  out  of  the 
border;  and  fo  train  them  up  in  pots  two  or  three  years, 
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until  they  are  fit  to  plant  out,  where  they  are  to  fland  for 
good;  and,  by  this  management,  they  are  fecure  of  all  the 
plants ;  and  thefe  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots  at  any  time 
of  the  year  without  danger,  and  planted  with  their  whole 
ball  of  earth,  which  is  likewife  a  great  advantage.  When 
they  are  planted  out  for  good  (if  they  are  deligned  for  tim¬ 
ber,)  they  fhould  be  planted  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  dif- 
tance  every  way.  When  they  are  planted,  you  mull  fet¬ 
tle  the  earth  clofe  to  their  roots,  as  before,  laying  a  little 
mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  items,  to 
prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  entering  the  earth  to  dry 
their  fibres;  and  water  them  well,  to  fettle  the  ground  to 
their  roots  ;  which  mull  alfo  be  repeated  (if  the  weather  be 
dry)  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time,  they  will 
require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

The  firil,  which  is  the  moll  common  fort  in  England,  fel¬ 
dom  produces  good  feeds  in  this  country  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
bell  way  to  have  the  cones  brought  over  entire  from  the 
fouth  parts  of  Frasice  or  Italy,  where  they  ripen  perfectly 
well,  and  take  the  feeds  out  jull  before  you  fow  them,  for 
they  will  keep  much  better  in  the  cones  than  if  they  are 
taken  out.  The  method  to  get  the  feeds  out  is  to  expofe 
the  cones  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  will  caufe  them  to  open, 
and  eafily  emit  their  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  for  what 
has  palTed  under  this  title  in  many  places  here,  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  fort,  whcfe  branches  grow  much 
loofer,  and  not  fo  upright  as  the  firft  ;  but  the  cones  taken 
from  thefe  trees,  and  the  feeds  fown,  have  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  plants  of  both  varieties  ;  but  the  fpreading  Cyprefs 
extends  its  branches  much  more  horizontally,  and  the 
plants  raifed  from  the  feeds  do  not  vary,  fo  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  diflindt  fpecies.  This  grows  to  be  a  large  timber 
tree  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Italy  there  are  fome  of  a  confi- 
derable  fize. 

The  Virginian  kind  may  alfo  be  propagated  in  as  great 
plenty  ;  for  the  cones  of  this  may  be  ealily  procured  from 
Carolina  or  Virginia,  in  both  which  places  they  grow  in 
great  abundance ;  and  the  feeds  will  rife  as  eafily  as  any 
of  the  other  forts,  and  the  plants  are  equally  as  hardy.  As 
this  tree  grows  in  places  where  the  water  commonly  covers 
the  furface  of  the  ground  three  or  four  feet,  fo  it  may  be  a 
very  great  improvement  to  our  boggy  foils,  were  they 
planted  with  them.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  moift  earth,  in  the  fpiing, 
before  the  trees  begin  to  fhoot. 

The  third  fort  is,  at  prefent,  pretty  rare  in  the  EngUJh 
gardens,  though  of  late  years  there  have  been  many  plants 
raifed  in  the  nurferies ;  but  this  fort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy 
as  the  common  Cyprefs,  for  the  plants  are  frequently  killed 
or  greatly  injured  in  fevere  winters ;  and  in  the  hard  froll  in 
1740,  there  were  few  trees  in  England  of  this  kind,  which 
were  not  entirely  killed.  There  are  gieat  plenty  of  thefe 
trees  growing  at  a  place  called  Bn/aco,  near  Gcembra  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  wheie  this  tree  is  called  the  Cedar  of  Bufaco;  and 
there  it  grows  to  be  a  timber  tree,  fo  that  from  thence  the 
feeds  may  be  eafily  procured. 

But  its  natural  place  of  growth  is  at  Goa,  from  whence  it 
was  firfl  brought  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  fuceeeded,  ai  d 
been  propagated  ;  formerly  there  w'ere  fome  trees  of  this 
fort  growing  in  the  bifhop  of  Loudon  s  garden  at  Fulham, 
where  it  palfed  under  the  title  of  Cedar  of  Gca,  by  which 
it  was  fent  from  thence  to  the  Leyden  garden  under  that 
name. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  to  a  confiderable  height,  3nd  affords  an  ufeful  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  inhabitants  for  many  purpofes.  This  fort  is  ex¬ 
tremely  worth  cultivating  in  England ;  for  as  it  grows  in  a 
.  much  colder  country,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  thriving  well 
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in  the  open  air  in  England ;  and  being  an  ever-green  of  re¬ 
gular  growth,  will  add  to  the  variety  in  wildernefs  quarters, 
or  other  plantations  of  ever-green  trees. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  garnifhed  with ‘flat  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Arbor  Vit<e  ;  and  the 
cones  arena  larger  than  Juniper  berries,  from  which  they 
are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  at  a  little  diflance  ;  but  upon 
clofely  viewing,  they  are  eafily  diflinguilhed  to  be  perfedl 
cones,  having  many  cells,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Cyprefs. 
If  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  a  moift  ftrong  foil,  they  make 
very  great  progrefs ;  and  may,  in  fuch  fituations,  become 
profitable  for  timber ;  but  however  this  tree  may  fucceed 
for  timber,  yet  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  ever-green  trees,  especially  in  fuch  places  where 
there  is  naturally  a  prt  per  foil  for  them  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch 
fituations,  there  are  not  many  forts  of  ever-green  trees  which 
thrive  fo  well,  efpecially  in  cold  places ;  and  by  increafing 
the  number  of  forts  of  thefe  ever  greens,  we  add  to  the 
beauty  of  our  gardens  and  plantations. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  by  the  accounts  which  I  received  with  the  feeds,  the 
cones  of  the  tree  are  black  when  ripe.  The  young  plants 
which  I  have  raifed  from  feeds  have  loofe  Spreading  branch¬ 
es,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  ftrait  leaves, 
which  come  out  oppofite,  and  are  alternately  eroding  each 
other  ;  thefe  are  one  inch  long,  of  a  light  green  colour  ; 
and  continue  in  verdure  all  the  year.  Thefe  plants  being 
young,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air|in  England  as 
yet,  but  when  they  have  obtained  more  flrength,  it  is  very 
probable  they  may  do  well  in  warm  fituations. 

CURCUMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6.  Turmerick. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

I  he  flowers  have  fpathes,  which  are  Jingle  and  drop  of ;  they 
have  one  petal  with  a  narrow  tube,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into 
three  flegments  ;  and  an  oval-pointed  neftarium  of  one  leaf,  infer t- 
ed  in  the  flnus  of  the  largefl  Jegment ;  it  hath  five flamina,  four  of 
which  are  barren ,  and  one  is  fruitful,  which  is  fituated  within 
the  sieftarium.  It  hath  a  roundijh  germen  fituated  under  the  flower, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capjule  having  three  cells, 
which  are  filed  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  nervis  later  alibus  ra- 
njjimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Turmerick  with  a  round  root. 

2.  Cur  cum  a  foliis  lanceolatis  nervis  later  alibus  numerofjfmis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Turmerick  with  along  root. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  flefhy  jointed  root,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  Ginger,  but  rounder;  which  fends  up  feveral  fpear- 
ihaped  oval  leaves,  which  rife  upwards  of  a  foot  high,  with 
one  longitudinal  midrib,  and  a  few  tranfverfe  nerves  run¬ 
ning  to  the  fides  ;  they  are  of  a  fea-green  colour  ;  from  be¬ 
tween  thefe  arifs  the  flower- flalk,  fupporting  a  loofe  fpike 
of  flowers  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  inclofed  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  fpathae  or  (heaths,  which  drop  off.  Thefe  flowers  are 
never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  the  gardens  here. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  long  flefhy  roots  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  which  fpread  under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  like 
thofe  of  Ginger ;  they  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
finger,  having  many  round  knotty  circles,  from  which  arife 
four  or  five  large  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  long 
foot-flaiks ;  they  have  a  ;thick  longitudinal  midrib,  from  which 
a  numerous  quantity  of  veins  are  extended  to  the  fides. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the  roots, 
ana  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Indian  Reed. 

1  hefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  the 
roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are  very  tender, 
fo  will  not  live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  Hove.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots ; 
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the  befl  time  for  removing  and  parting  thefe  roots  is  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  put  out  new  leaves,  for  the  leaves  of  thefe 
plants  decay  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  remain  inactive  till 
the  fpring,  when  they  put  out  frefh  leave? ;  thefe  roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  kept 
plnnged  in  a  bark-bed  in  the  (love.  In  the  fummer  feafon, 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  Hate,  they  will  require  to 
be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it  fhould  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  quantities  ;  they  fhould  alfo  have  a 
large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather  ;  but 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed  they  fhould  have  very  little 
wet,  and  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm  temperature  of  air,  other- 
wife  they  will  perifh. 

CURRANT-TREE.  See  Ribes. 

CURURU.  See  Paullinia. 

CUSTARD-APPLE.  See  Anona. 

CYANUS.  See  Centauria. 

CYCLAMEN.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  184.  Sowbread. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal  with  a  globular  tube ;  the  upper  part 
is  divided  into  five  large  flegments  which  are  reflexed ;  it  hath 
five  flmall  flamina  Jituated  within  the  tube  of  the  petal ;  it  hath  a 
roundijh  germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  flyle,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  fruit  with  one  cell,  opening  in  five  parts  at  the 
top,  inclofing  many  oval  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cyclamen  foliis  haflato-cordatis  angulatis.  Sowbread 
with  an  Ivy  leaf. 

2.  Cyclamen  foliis  orbiculato- cordatis,  inf  erne  purpurafeen- 
tibus.  Round-leaved  Sowbread,  with  a  purple  under  fide. 

3.  Cyclamen  foliis  cordatis  Jerratis.  This  is  the  heart- 
fhaped  Spring,  or  Perflan  Cylamen. 

4.  Cyclamen  foliis  cordatis  angulcfls  integris.  Winter 
and  fpring  flowering  Sowbread,  with  a  large  angular  leaf, 
and  a  white  flower  purple  at  the  bottom,  called  Perflan 
Cyclamen. 

5.  Cyclamen  radice  incequali,  foliis  orbiculatis.  Sow¬ 
bread  with  a  root  the  flze  of  a  Cheftnut. 

6.  Cyclamen  foliis  orbiculatis  planis,  pediculis  hrevibus 
foribus  minoribus.  Winter  Cyclamen  with  orbicular  leaves, 
red  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  purpliCh  flower;  or  the  Coum 
of  the  herbalifts. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens ; 
this  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and  is 
never  hurt  by  the  froft ;  it  hath  a  large,  orbicular,  comprefled 
root,  from  which  arife  a  great  number  of  angular  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  upon  Angle  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  marked  with  an  angular  circle  of  black  in  their 
middle  :  the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  rifing  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  root ;  they  appear  in  Augufl  and  September , 
and  foon  after  the  leaves  come  out,  and  continue  growing 
all  the  winter  and  fpring  till  May,  when  they  begin  to  decay; 
after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  foot-ftalks  twift  up  like  a 
ferew,  inclofing  the  germen  in  the  center,  and  lay  down 
clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  leaves,  which 
ferve  as  a  protection  to  the  feed ;  this  germen  becomes  a 
round  flefhy  feed  veflel,  with  one  cell,  inclofing  feveral  an¬ 
gular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  June,  and  fhould  be  fown  in 
Augufl.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white 
and  the  other  with  a  purplifh  flower,  which  appear  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  fecond  fort  flowers  in  autumn  ;  this  is  at  prefent 
rare  in  England-,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  large,  orbicular* 
heart-fhaped  at  their  bafe,  and  of  a  purple  colour  on  their 
under  fide  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  come  up  from  the 
root  at  the  fame  time ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purplifh  colour* 
and  their  bottoms  are  of  a  deep  red  ;  it  flowers  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  requires  protection  from  the  froft  in  winter. 

.  The 
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The  third' fort  hath  ftifF  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  ftrong  flefhy  foot-ftalks  of 
a  purple  colour  ;  the  flowers  rife  with  Angle  foot-ftalks  from 
the  root ;  thefe  are  pure  white,  with  a  bright  purple  bottom  ; 
the  petal  is  divided  into  nine  fegments  to  the  bottom,  which 
are  twifted  and  reflexed  backward  like  the  other  forts ;  this 
flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Perjian  Cyclamen  ; 
this  hath  large,  angular,  heart-fhaped  leaves  ;  which  are  veined 
and  marbled  with  white  on  their  upper  fide,  and  Hand  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  with  a  bright  red  or  purple  bottom  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  March  and  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  fmall  irregular  root,  not  larger  than 
a  nutmeg ;  the  leaves  are  orbicular  and  fmall ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  flelh  colour,  fmall,  and  have  purple  bottoms  ;  they 
appear  in  the  fpring,  but  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  four  laft-mentioned, 
fo  may  be  planted  in  warm  borders,  where,  if  they  are  co¬ 
vered  in  hard  froft,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well ; 
it  hath  plain  orbicular  leaves,  which  have  fhorter  and 
weaker  foot-ftalks  than  either  of  the  other  ;  their  under 
fides  are  very  red  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  but  that 
colour  goes  off  in  the  fpring  *  their  upper  fides  are  fmooth, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  open  flat,  whereas  the  other 
forts  are  hollowed,  and  reflexed  at  their  bafe ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  very  bright  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  at  a  time  when  there  are  few  other  flowers,  which 
renders  the  plants  more  valuable ;  the  feeds  of  this  fort  ripen 
in  the  end  of  June. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  chiefly 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  particularly  among  the 
Perjian  kind,  of  which  there  is  one  with  an  entire  white 
flower,  which  fmeils  very  fweet ;  but  as  thefe  are  accidental 
variations,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them,  thofe  which  are 
here  mentioned  being  undoubtedly  diftindt  fpecies. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  rip#  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  placing  them  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  fun  till  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  expofure.  Thofe  of 
the  firft  fort  may  be  plunged  into  the  ground,  clofe  to  a 
fouth  wall,  a  pale  or  Reed  hedge  in  Odober,  where,  if  it 
fhould  be  very  fevere  froft,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them 
either  with  mats  or  Peafe  haulm  ;  but  in  common  winters 
they  will  not  require  any.  The  pots  or  tubs,  in  which  the 
Perjian  kinds  are  fown,  fhould  then  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protetted  from 
froft  and  hard  rains ;  but  in  mild  weather,  the  glafles  may 
be  taken  off  every  day  to  admit  frefh  air  to  them  ;  thofe  of 
the  Perjian  kinds  will  come  up  early  in  the  fpring,  and  con¬ 
tinue  green  till  June,  when  they  will  begin  to  decay  then 
they  fhould  be  removed  to  an  eaft  afpedt,  where  they  will 
have  only  the  morning  fun ;  in  which  fituation  they  may 
remain  till  the  middle  of  AuguJ ,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  have  very  little  water,  as  the  roots  are  then  in  an 
'inactive  ftate,  when  pauch  wet  will  rot  them  ;  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odober  there  fhould  be  fome  frefh  earth  fpread  over 
the  tubs  or  pots,  and  then  they  fnould  be  removed  again 
into  fhelter  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer  they  muft  be  managed  alfo  in  the  fame  way 
till  their  leaves  decay,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  planted  in  a  warm  border  at 
four  or  five  inches  diftance  ;  but  the  other  forts  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  or  tubs,  to  be  fheltered  in  winter. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts,  are  more  impatient  of 
cold  and  wet  than  the  three  other  ;  thefe  muft  conftantly  be 
pYeferved  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  \Vinter  either  under  com¬ 
mon  hot- bed  frames,  or  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
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may  enjoy  as  much  free  open  air  as  pofllble,  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther;  for  if  they  are  crowded  under  other  plants,  and  are 
kept  too  clofe,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  mould  and  rot;  nor 
fhould  they  have  much  water  in  winter,  which  is  alfo  very 
injurious  to  them  ;  but  whenever  they  want  water,  it  fhould 
be  given  them  fparingly.  In  fummer  thefe  plants  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  when  their  green  leaves  will  decay, 
at  which  time  you  fhould  remove  them  to  a  place  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun  until  eleven  o’clock  ;  but 
during  the  time  that  the  roots  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  they 
fhould  have  very  little  water  given  them,  becaufe  at  thatfea- 
fon  they  are  not  capable  of  difeharging  the  moifture  ;  when 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  it  is  the  proper  feafon  to  tranfplant 
the  roots,  or  to  frefh  earth  them  ;  and  as  the  autumn  comes 
on,  that  the  heat  decreafes,  they  may  be  removed  into  place3 
more  expofed  to  the  fun,  where  they  may  remain  until  Odo- 
ber  before  they  need  be  fheltered. 

Toward  Chrifmas,  if  die  roots  are  in  good  health,  the 
fixth  fort  will  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  producing  freftt 
flowers  until  the  middle  of  February',  thefe  will  be  fucceoded 
by  th  q  Perjian  forts,  which  continue  till  May  ;  but  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  have  good  feeds,  the  pots  of  thefe  forts  fhould  be 
placed  fo  as  to  receive  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air  ;  for  if  theif 
flowers  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  felclom  produce  good 
feeds.  The  feeds  are  ripe  about  July,  when  they  fhould  bfe 
immediately  fown  in  pots  or  cafes  of  good  light  undunged 
earth ;  which  fhould  be  fheltered  in  winter  under  a  frame, 
and  expofed  in  fummer  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed 
for  the  older  roots.  When  they  are  two  years  old,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  each  root  planted  in  a  ftnall  fepa- 
rate  pot,  in  which  they  may  remain  two  years ;  then  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  pots  a  flze  larger,  to  give  them 
room,  and  in  about  four  or  five  years  time  they  will  begin 
to  flower,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  larger  pots. 

Several  of  thefe  forts  have  been  planted  under  warm  walls 
in  the  full  ground,  where,  in  mild  winters  they  nave  futcecd- 
ed  very  well,  but  in  fevere  froft  they  have  been  deftroyed  ; 
therefore,  whenever  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  an  open  bor¬ 
der,  there  fhould  be  common  hot- bed  frames  placed  ovef 
them  in  winter,  or  fome  other  covering,  that  they  may  be 
fereened  from  froft:  and  when  they  are  thus  managed,  the 
plants  will  produce  more  flowers,  and  thofe  will  be  much 
fairer,  than  what  are  produced  from  the  roots  in  the  pots, 
and  from  thefe  there  may  always  be  good  feeds  expected. 
Therefore,  fuch  perfons  who  are  curious  in  flowers,  fhould 
have  a  border  framed  over  on  purpofe  for  thefe,  and  the 
Guernjey  and  Belladonna  Lilies,  with  fome  other  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  bulbous-rooted  flowers .;  in  which  borders  there  may  be 
many  of  thefe  curious  flowers  cultivated,  to  more  advantage 
than  in  any  other  method  now  prattifed. 

CYDONIA.  Toum.lnf.  R.  H.  632.  The  Quince  tree. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  flower  is  ccmpojed  oj  five  large  roundijh  concave  petals, 

• which  are  injerted  in  the  permanent  empalement .  The  germen  is 
Jtuatcd  under  the  fanner  ;  it  hath  five  fender  Jlyles,  •with  twenty 
Jam  in  a.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  or  roundijh 
fruit ,  which  is  flejhy  and  divided  into  five  tells ,  in  which  an 
lodged  Jeveral  hard  kernels  orjeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Cydonia  Jotiis  dblongo-ovatis  jubtus  tomentofs,  pemis  ob- 
longis  baft  produdis.  Quince  tree  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  an  oblong  fruit  lengthened 
at  their  bafe  ;  commonly  called  the  Pear  Quince. 

2.  Cydonia  foliis  ovatis,  jubtus  tomentofs,  pomis  rotundio- 
ribus.  Quince  tree  with  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  and  a  rounder  fruit ;  commonly  called  the  Apple  Quince. 

3.  Cydonia  foliis  obverse-ovatis  Jubtus  tomentofs.  Quince 
tree  with  obverfe  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
commonly  called  the  Portugal  Quifite, 

E  c  z  The 
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The  Portugal  Quince  is  the  inoft  valuable,  the  pulp  of  it 
turning  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and  be¬ 
comes  much  fofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the  others,  fo  is 
much  better  for  making  of  marmalade. 

All  the  forts  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers, 
fuckers,  or  cuttings,  which  mult  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil. 
Thofe  raifed  from  fuckers,  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe 
which  are  obtained  fiorn  cuttings  or  layers  ;  and  are fubje£t 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty,  which  is  not  fo 
proper  for  fruit  bearing  trees.  The  cuttings  Ihould  be  plant¬ 
ed  early  in  the  autumn,  on  a  moift  border.  The  fecond 
year  after  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  nurfery  at  three 
feet  diltance  row  from  row,  ar.d  one  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  where  they  mull  be  managed  as  was  directed  for  Ap¬ 
ples.  In  two  years  time  thefe  trees  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant, 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  ;  which  Ihould  be  either 
by  the  fide  of  a  ditch,  river,  or  fome  other  moift  place, 
where  they  will  produce  a  greater  plenty,  and  much  larger 
fruit  than  in  a  dry  foil ;  though  thofe  in  the  dry  foil  will  be 
better  tafted,  and  earlier  ripe.  The  trees  require  very  little 
pruning ;  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  keep  their 
Hems  clear  from  fuckers,  ar.d  cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs 
each  other  ;  likewife  all  upright  luxuriant  fhoots  from  the 
middle  of  the  tree  ihould  be  taken  entirely  out,  that  the 
head  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is 
of  ill  confequer.ee  to  all  forts  of  fruit  trees.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  budding,  or  grafting  upon  flocks  raifed  by  cut¬ 
tings,  to  multiply  the  beft  forts,  the  trees  fo  raifed  will  bear 
fruit  much  fooner  and  be  more  fruitful,  than  thole  which 
come  from  fuckers  or  layers, 

Quince  flocks  are  alfo  in  great  efteem  for  to  graft  and  bud 
Pears  on;  which  on  a  moift  foil  will  greatly  improve  fome  forts, 
efpecially  thofe  defigned  for  walls  and  efpaliers  :  for  the 
trees  upon  thefe  flocks  do  not  ihoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe 
upon  free  flocks,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  com- 
pafs,  and  are  fooner  difpofed  to  befir  fruit  :  but  hard  winter 
fruits  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  upon  thefe  flocks,  their  fruit 
being  very  fubjedl  to  crack,  and  are  commonly  ftony,  efpe¬ 
cially  all  the  breaking  Pears,  but  more  efpecially  if  they  are 
planted  in  dry  ground  ;  therefore  thefe  flocks  are  only  pro¬ 
per  for  the  melting  Pears,  and  for  a  moift  foil.  The  beft 
flocks  are  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  or  layers. 

As  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  Quince  by  grafting  or 
budding,  and  fo  viceverfa,  we  may  conclude  there  is  a  near 
alliance  between  them  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  will  take  up¬ 
on  the  Apple,  nor  that  upon  either  of  thefe,  fo  we  fhould 
feparate  them,  under  different  genera,  as  will  be  farther 
mentioned  under  the  article  Malus. 

CYNANCHUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  268.  Baftard  Dogfbane. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

7 he  flamer  hath  one  petal,  which  isflpread  open,  plain ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  jive  parts ;  the  nedlarium,  which  is  fituated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the flower ,  iseredl,  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the  petal. 
It  hath  Jive  flamina,  which  are  parallel  to  the  nedlarium ,  and  an 
ohlong  bifid  gertnen  ;  the  empalement  becomes  a  capfule  with  two 
oblong  pointed  pods ,  which  open  longitudinally ,  and  are  filled  with 
feeds  lying  over  each  other  imbricatim,  crowned  with  long  down. 

'The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynan  chum  caule  volubili  herbaceo,  fioliis  cordato  oblon- 
gis  glabris.  Hart.  Cliff.  79.  Montpelier  Periploca  with  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  commonly  called  Montpelier  Scammony. 

2.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  herbaceo,  fioliis  reniformi - 
cordatis  ccutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Montpelier  Periploca  with 
rounder  leaves,  or  round-leaved  Montpelier  Scammony. 

3 •  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  infern e  fuberofio  fijjo,  fioliis 
cordatis  acutmnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Carolina  Periploca  with 
a  fmaller  ftarry  flower. 

4.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofio,  in  feme  fuberofio 
fiffo,  fioliis  ovato- cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Periploca  with  a 
climbing  ftalk,  a  Citron  leaf,  and  a  large  fruit. 
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5.  Cynanchum  caule  eredlo  divaricato,  fioliis  cordatis  gla¬ 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Upright  Dogfbane  with  aroundifh  leaf. 

6.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofio,  fioliis  cordatis  acu- 
tis  afperis,  florihus  lateralibus.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  heart- 
fhaped  rough  leaves,  and  large,  yellow,  fpreading  flowers. 

7.  Cynanchum  caule  fcandente,  fioliis  cordatis  acuminatis 
glabris.  Dogfbane  of  Bithynia  climbing  to  the  talleft  trees, 
having  a  roundifh  leaf. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  at  Montpelier  ; 
they  h_ve  perennial  creeping  roots,  but  annual  ftalks,  which 
twift  themielves  like  Hops,  round  whatever  plants  are  near 
them,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet  ;  the  firft  of 
thefehas  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  placed  by  pairs  on  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  wings  ;  they  are  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  divided  into  five  acute  fegments,  which 
fpread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar.  They  appear  in  June  and 
July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  feed  veflels  in  England , 
which  may  be  occafioned  by  their  roots  creeping  fo  far  un¬ 
der  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  broader  and  rounder  at  their  bafe.  The 
roots  of  this  fort  are  very  thick,  running  deep  into  the 
ground,  fo  that  where  this  plant  hath  gotten  pofleflion  of 
the  ground  it  is  not  eafily  extirpated.  Both  thefe  plants 
abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Spurge,  which  iflues  out 
where-ever  they  are  broken  ;  and  this  milky  juice  when 
concreted,  has  been  frequently  fold  for  Scammony. 

Thefe  plants  propagate  too  fall  by  their  creeping  roots, 
when  they  are  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  few  people  care  to 
preferve  them  :  the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  after 
their  ftalks  decay. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant  with  twining  hairy  ftalks,  which,  if  lupporced, 
will  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks 
are  covered  with  a  thick  fungous  bark,  fomewhat  like  cork, 
which  is  full  of  fiflures ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  and  garnifhed 
at  each  joint  with  two  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves, 
ftanding  on  long  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  ftar-fhaped  and  green  when  they  firft  appear,  and  after¬ 
ward  fade  to  a  worn-out  purple  colour. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  warm  fituation.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  fome  of  the  young  fhoots  about 
Midfummer,  which,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrelhed  with 
water,  will  put  out  roots,  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
fhould  be  covered  in  winter  with  fome  rotten  tan  to  keep  out 
the  froft,  otherwife  in  fevere  winters  they  are  liable  to  be 
deftroyed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  twining  ftalk  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upward, 
provided  it  hath  fupport ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are 
covered  with  a  thick  fungous  bark,  full  of  fiflures,  which 
gape  open ;  the  leaves  are  oblong  and  fmooth,  and  placed 
by  pairs,  ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks:  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches,  they 
are  ftar-fhaped,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

This  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  unlefs  it 
is  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country.  It  is  propagated 
by  laying  down  of  the  young  fhoots,  which  in  three  or  four 
months  will  put  out  roots,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  in  the  bark  ftove, 
where  the  plants  fhould  continue  all  the  year. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  is  a  perennial 
plant,  which  rifes  with  flender  upright  ftalks  about  three 
'  •  feet 
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feet  high,  which  are  garnilhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  points,  placed  oppofite;  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall 
bunches,  Handing  on  branching  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  fmall 
and  white,  greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  white 
Aftlepias,  or  Swallow-wort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
taper  pods,  filled  with  flat  feeds  crowned  with  down,  but 
thefe  rarely  ripen  in  this  country. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root ;  the  bed  time  for 
doing  of  this  or  tranfplanting  of  the  roots,  is  in  the  fpring, 
before  they  fhoot :  it  requires  a  warm  fltuation,  otheiwife  it 
will  not  live  abroad  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain-,  this  hath  a  fhrubby  twining  ftalk,  which  twifts  about 
any  prop  that  is  near  it,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  or  upward  ;  the  (talks  are  very  (lender,  and  are  armed 
with  fmall  flinging  hairs,  and  garnifhed  with  broad  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points,  placed  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  and  have  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  covered 
with  rough  hairs  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  ftalks; 
they  are  pretty  large,  yellow,  and  ftar-fhaped,  fpreading 
open  to  the  bottom  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  (welling 
pods,  filled  with  fiat  feeds  lying  imbricatim,  which  are 
crowned  with  long  down. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
fourth,  and  is  propagated  the  fame  way. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bithynia.  This  rifes 
with  a  pretty  ftrong  ftalk,  which  fattens  itfelf  to  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree,  and  mounts  up  to  the  top,  garniflied  with 
broad,  heart-ihaped,  fmooth  leaves,  (landing  upon  longfoot- 
flalks  ;  they  are  generally  placed  oppofite,  but  fometimes 
there  are  three  leaves  arifing  from  the  fame  joint,  one  of 
which  hath  a  much  longer  foot-flalk  than  the  other  two. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  ilanding 
upon  pretty  long  branching  foot-flalks ;  they  are  ftar-(haped, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

This  fort  mull  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife 
it  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England.  It  requires 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  fifth  fort,  but  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fourth  fort. 

CYNARA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  835.  Artichoke. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets ,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement .  Eke  florets  are  tu- 
bulous ,  equal,  and  uniform,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  narrow 
Jegments.  They  have  five  Jhort  hairy  fiamina.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  is  fituated  an  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle, 
iblong,comprejfied,  four -cornered 'jecd, crowned  with  long  hairy  dow> . 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Cynara  folds  fubfpinofls,  pinna! is  indiviflfque ,  calycinis 

fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  The  green  or  French 
Artichoke. 

2.  Cynara  folds  pinnatis  inermibus,  calycinis fquamis  obtu- 
fis  emarginatis.  The  Globe  Artichoke. 

3.  Cynara  folds  fpinofis,  omnibus  pinnatifidis,  calycinis fqua¬ 
mis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  827.  The  Cardoon. 

4.  Cynara  Joins  fpinofis,  pinnatifidis,  fubtus  tomentofs,ca- 
lycibus  fquamis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  SzS.  Wild  Artichoke 
of  Spain. 

The  firll  fort  is  commonly  known  here  by  the  title  of 
French  Artichoke,  being  the  fort  which  is  mod  commonly 
cultivated  in  France.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  terminated 
by  fhort  (pines,  the  head  is  ova!,  and  the  feales  do  not  turn 
inward  at  the  top,  like  thofe  of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  they 
are  alfo  of  a  green  colour ;  the  bottoms  of  thefe  are  not 
near  fo  thick  of  flefh  as  thofe  of  the  Globe,  and  have  a 
perfumed  tafle,  which  to  many  perfons  is  very  ailagreeahle, 
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fo  it  is  very  feldom  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  London, 
where  the  Globe  or  Red  Artichoke  is  the  only  fort  in  efteem. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  not  prickly;  the  head  is  globular,  a  little 
comprefled  at  the  top;  the  feales  lie  clofe  over  each  other,  and 
their  ends  turn  inward,  fo  as  to  clofely  cover  the  middle. 

The  culture  of  thefe  having  been  fully  treated  under  the 
article  Artichoke,  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  that,  to 
avoid  repetition. 

The  Chardoon,  or  Cardoon,  is  propagated  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  to  fupply  the  markets  ;  this  is  annually  raifed  from, 
ieeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
March  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  thin¬ 
ned  where  are  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  wanted,  thofe 
which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  at  about 
three  or  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  Ihould  remain  till 
they  are  fit  to  tranfplant  out  for  good.  In  June  they  mud 
be  tranfplanted  out,  on  a  moift  rich  fpot  of  ground  at  about 
four  feet  afunder  every  way  ;  the  ground  (hould  be  well  dug 
before  they  are  planted,  and  the  plants  (hould  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  the 
ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  height,  there 
ihould  be  fome  earth  drawn  up  about  each  ;  and  when  they 
are  fully  grown,  their  leaves  (hould  be  clofely  tied  up  with 
a  hay  band,  and  the  earth  drawn  up  in  hills  about  each 
plant,  almoft  to  their  tops,  being  careful  to  keep  the  earth 
from  falling  between  the  leaves,  which  may  occafion  the 
rotting  of  the  plants.  This  earth  ihould  be  fmoothed  over 
the  furface  that  the  wet  may  run  off,  and  not  fall  into  the 
center  of  the  plants.  In  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the 
plants  have  been  thus  earthed,  they  will  be  blanched  enough 
for  ufe  ;  fo  that  if  a  fucceflion  of  them  are  wanted  for  the 
table,  there  (hould  be  but  few  plants  earthed  up  at  the  fame 
time,  but  every  week  or  ten  days,  there  may  be  a  part  of 
them  earthed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  defired. 

Toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  November,  if  the 
froft  (hould  be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  tops  of 
thofe  plants  which  remain  with  Peafe  haulm,  or  flraw,  to 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  the  tender  leaves, 
which  frequently  pinches  them  where  there  is  not  fome  co¬ 
vering  ;  but  this  Ihould  betaken  o(f  again  in  mild  weather ; 
if  this  care  is  taken,  the  plants  may  bepreferved  for  ufe  all 
the  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo  on  the 
African  Ihore,  and  is  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety  ;  this  is  very  like  the  third  fort,  but  the  Hems  of  the 
leaves  are  much  fmaller,  and  do  not  grow  more  than  halffo 
high.  The  heads  of  this  have  fome  iefemblan.ee  to  thofe  of 
the  French  Artichoke,  but  have  no  meat,  or  fiefhy  fnbftance 
in  their  bottoms  ;  this  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  third  fort,  at  about  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  will 
require  no  other  treatment,  than  the  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds  ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower,  and,  if  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  Lin.  Gen.  ^J.  168.  HcundsTongue. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  funnel-  lhaped  flower  of  one  leaf,  with  a  long  tube. 
It  hath  five  Jhort  fiamina,  in  the  chaps  oj'  the  petal.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated  four  germen  ;  the  empalement  after¬ 
ward  becomes  four  capfules,  inclofng  four  oval  feeds. 

The  Species  aie, 

1.  Cynoglossum  fiaminilus  corolla  brevioribus, folds  lato- 
lanceoiatis  tomentefis  fejfllibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  I  34.  Common 
Greater  Hounds  Tongue. 

2.  Cynoglossum  fiaminilus  corollam  ecquantibus.  Hort. 
TJpfal.  33.  Greatelt  Mountain  Hounds  Tongue. 

3.  Cynoglossum  folds  oblongis  tomentofis ,  amptexicaulibus , 
caule  ramofo,  fpicis  forum  longijjlmis  fparfis.  Broad-leaved 
(linking  Hounds  Tongue  of  Crete. 

4.  Cynoclossvw 
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4-  CVNOGLOSSUM  corollis  calyce  duplo  longioribus  foliis  lan- 
ccolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  406.  Hounds  Tongue  of  Crete,  with  a 
narrow  filvery  leaf. 

5.  Cynoglossum  caule  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  Janceclatis  afi 
peris,  Jhri’jus  fparJJs.  Virginia  Hounds  Tongue  with  a  very 
fmall  white  flower. 

6.  Cynoglossum  caule  ereBo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  fca- 
brisjejfilibus ,  fpicis  fcrum  Ion  gift  mis.  Taller  Portugal  Navel- 
wort  with  a  Hounds  Tongue  leaf. 

7.  Cynoglossum  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  g/abris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  47.  Portugal  Navelwort  with  a  Flax  leaf,  commonly 
called  Venus  Navelwort. 

8.  Cynoglossum  repens,  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  47.  Low  Spring  Navelwort  with  aCornlry  leaf. 

The  full  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges  and 
foot  way?  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  fcldom  admitted 
into  gardens ;  the  roots  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
which  are  gathered  ty  the  herb-folks  in  the  fields.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  ftrong  odour,  like  that  of  mice 
in  a  trap. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apeimine  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  larger,  the  petal  of 
the  flower  is  Ihorter,  and  the  plants  grow  taller  than  thofe 
of  the  firfl,  and  come  earlier  to  flower  in  the  fpring  ;  this 
is  equally  hardy  with  the  common  fort,  and  where  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants 
arife  without  care. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia ;  this  hath  a 
tall  branching  ftalk,  garnilhed  with  oblong  woolly  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  llalk  with  their  bale.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  llaik,  and  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
are  thinly  placed  on  one  fide;  they  are  blue,  ltriped 
with  red.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  root  decays. 

7’be  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  alfoin  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  little 
more  than  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow,  fil¬ 
very  leav'es,  having  no  foot  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
but  thinly  difperfed  on  the  fide,  but  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk 
are  in  fmall  clutters;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
much  longer  than  the  empalement;  the fe  are  fucceeded  by 
four  broad  buckler-fhaped  feeds,  which  are  rough. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in  other 
northern  parts  of  America-,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  near  fpur  feet  high.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  are 
covered^with  rough  hairs  ;  the  branches  are  fpread  out  on 
every  fide,  and  are  but  thinly  garniflied  with  leaves,  from 
three  to  rear  four  inches  in  length,  and  little  more  than  one 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  leftening  to  both  ends ; 
they  have  very  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  ; 
the  flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the  end  of  the  branch¬ 
es;  thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  fmall 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  but  the  feventh 
fort  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  orna¬ 
ment,  by  the  title  of  Venus  Navelwort,  but  of  late  years  that 
has  been  loft  in  England-,  and  the  fixth  fort  is  now  generally 
fown  in  the  gardens,  the  feeds  of  which  are  fold  by  the 
feedfmen  under  that  title  ;  this  is  a  much  larger  plant  than 
the  other,  fo  makes  a  finer  appearance.  The  leaves  of  the 
fixth  fort  are  broad  at  their  bale,  and  are  gradually  narrow¬ 
ed  to  the  end  ;  they  are  flightly  covered  with  hairs.  The 
ftalks  grow  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  divide  into  many 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  fpike  of 
white  flowers,  ftanding  on  feparate  foot-ftaJks;  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  four  umbilicated  feeds,  from  whence  it  had  the 
.title  of  Navelwort.  ; 
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The  feventh  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  inches 
high  ;  the  ftalks  do  not  branch  near  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
fixth.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  long,  of  a  grayilh 
coldur,  and  ftnooth.  The  flowers  grow  in  (hort  loofe  pani¬ 
cles  at  the  end  of  the  branches';  thefe  are  white,  but  (mail¬ 
er  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  and  are  fucceeded.  by  feeds 
of  the  fame  form. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  have  been  common¬ 
ly  fown  in  gardens,  with  other  low  annual  flowers,  to  adorn 
the  borders  of  the  flower  garden  ;  but  thefe  (hould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  often 
fail,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons and  the  autumnal  plants  al¬ 
ways  grow  much  larger,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
fpring  fowing,  and  come  to  flower  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
feeds  (hould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  is  per¬ 
formed  while  they  are  young.  '1  he  plants  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  woods  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  ufual- 
ly  flowers  about  Cbrifmas.  It  hath  trailing  branches,  which 
put  out  roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  it  propagates  very 
faft.  The  leaves  are  heart-ftsaped,  of  a  bright  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  (land  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles,  which  arife  from  the  divifionsof  the 
ftalk  ;  they  are  fhaptd  like  thofe  of  Borage,  but  are  fmall- 
er,  and  of  a  lively  blue  colour  ;  they  appear  in  March  and 
April,  and  in  a  cool  fhady  fituation  continue  great  part  of 
May,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  fields  ;  but  the  plants  pro¬ 
pagate  themfelves  fo  faft  by  their  trailing  branches,  as  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  them  by  feeds  unneceftary.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moift  cool  fituation. 

CYPRIPED1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  906.  Ladies  Slipper. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fimple  fpadix.  The  germen  fts  under  the  fewer, 
'which  is  cohered  'with  a  ffeath .  The  flowers  have  four  or  five 
narrow  [pear  Jhaped  petals,  'which  expand.  The  ne Barium,  which 
is  ftuated  between  the  petals,  is  fvcollen  and  hollow,  in  ffape  of 
a  Jhoe,  cr  fipper.  It  hath  two Jhort  famina.  Below  the  flower 
is  fixed  a  fender  contorted  germen,  'which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  blunt  capfule  with  three  corners ,  having  three  valves,  and 
one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cypripedium  radicibus  fibrofis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
caulinis.  AB.Upfal.  1740.  Our  Ladies  Slipper. 

2.  Cypripedium  fcapo  uniforo,  foliis  oblongis  glabris,  fe¬ 
talis  angufis  acuminatis.  Yellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

3 .  Cypripedium  foliis  oblongo  -  ovatis  venofis  hirfutis ,  fore 
maximo.  Ladies  Slipper  with  a  larger  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  ihady  woods  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  found  it  in  the  park  of  Borough  Hall, 
in  Lancajhire,  the  feat  of  the  late  Robert  Fenwick,  Efq:.  It 
hath  a  root  compofed  of  many  flefhy  fibres,  from  which 
arife  two,  three,  or  more  ftalks,  in  proportion  to  the  (Length 
of  the  root;  thefe  grow  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  garnilhed 
with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves,  having  a  few  longitudinal 
veins  ;  in  the  bofom  of  one  of  the  upper  leaves,  is  inclofed 
the  flower- bud,  which  is  fupported  by  a  (lender  foot  ftalk, 
which  generally  turns  a  little  on  one  fide.  The  flower  hath 
four  dark  purple  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which 
fpread  wide  open.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  large  hollow 
nedlarium,  almoft  as  large  as  a  bird’s  egg,  (haped  like  a 
wooden  (hoe,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  with  a  few  brown 
ftreaks ;  the  opening  is  covered  with  two  ears ;  the  upper  oue 
is  tender,  white,  and  fpotted  with  purple  ;  the  lower  is  thick, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America  ;  this  hath  longer  and  fmoother  leaves 

than 
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than  the  former.  The  two  fide  petals  of  the  flower  are  long, 
narrow,  and  terminate  in  acute  points,  and  are  wreathed,  or 
undulated  on  their  fides.  The  nedtarium  is  oblong,  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  in  the  firft  fort,  and  is  yellow,  fpotted  with  brown- 
ifli  red.  Theftalks  rife  near  a  foot  and  an  half  high. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  call  it  Moccafin  flower ;  this  rifes  a  foot  and  an 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  and  are 
deeply  veined.  The  flower  is  large,  of  areddifh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  a  few  purple  veins. 

All  thefe  forts  are  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens  ; 
they  muff  be  planted  in  a  loamy  foil,  and  in  a  fituation 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  only.  They  muff 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  they  cannot  be  propagated  in  gardens.  The  roots 
fliould  be  feldom  removed,  for  tranfpianting  them  prevents 
their  flowering. 

CYSTICAPNOS.  See  Fumaria. 

CYTISO  GENISTA.  See  Spartium. 

CYTISUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  785.  Bafe Tree  Trefoil. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  butterfly  flower.  The  flan  Jar ci  of  the  flower  is  rifling , 
oval,  and  reflexed  on  the  fides.  The  wings  are  obtufle ,  ere  ft,  and 
the  length  of  the  fiandard.  The  heel  is  bellied  and  acute.  It  hath 
ten  flamina,  nine  joined,  and  one  J. landing  feparate,  and  an  oblong 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  blunt  pod,  filled 
with  kidney  -Jh aped  flat  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cytisus  foliis  ohlongoO'Vatis,  racemis  Ireviorilus  per.du- 
lis,  caule  arboreo.  Broad-leaved  Cytifus  of  the  Alps,  with  pen¬ 
dulous  bunches  of  flowers,  commonly  called  Laburnum. 

2.  Cytisus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  racemis  longioribus  pen- 
dulis,  caule frulicofo.  Narrow-leaved  Cytifus  of  the  Alps,  with 
longer  pendulous  bunches  of  flowers,  commonly  called  long- 
fpiked  Laburnum. 

3.  Cytisus  racemis  flm.plicibus  ereftis,  foliclis  crvato-oblon- 
gis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  354.  Blackifh  fmooth  Cytifus. 

4.  Cytisus  vi  llefus,  foliolis  cuneiformibus  perennantibus, 
caulibus  ramofeffimis ,  racemis  ter minalihus.  Ever-green  hoary  Cy- 
ti.us  of  the  Canary  iflands. 

5.  Cytisus  racemis  ereftis,  calycibus  brafted  triplici  unftis, 
foliis  floralibus  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  739.  Smooth  Cytifus  with 

roundifh  leaves,  and  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  commonly  called 
by  gardeners,  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufii. 

6.  Cytisus  hirfutus,  foliolis  ovatis,  fle  rib  us  later alibus,  cau¬ 
ls  erefto fruticofo.  Hairy  Cytifus,  commonly  called  Ever-green 
Cytifus  of  Naples. 

7.  Cytisus  floribus  fubfeffilihus,  foliis  foment ofis,  caulibus 
lerbaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  740.  Low  filvery  Cytifus  with  narrow 
leaves, 

8.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis,  ramis  decumlentibus.  Prod. 
LcyJ.  376.  Low  Cytifus,  with  the  under  flde  of  the  leaves 
and  pods  covered  with  a  foft  down. 

9.  Cytisus  floribus  later  alibus,  foliis  hirfutis,  caule  erefto 
flriato.  Sawv.  Monfp .  161.  Cytifus  of  Montpelier  with  a  Medick 
leaf,  and  hairy  pods  collected  in  thick  bunches. 

10.  Cytisus  ramis  humfufls  albidis,  floribus  capitatis  ter¬ 
minal'!  bus,  foliolis  ovahbus  glabris  aggeflis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  190. 
Hoary  narrow-leaved  Cytifus  with  complicated  leaves. 

1 1 .  Cytisus  caule  erefto  fruticofo ,  ramafo  foliolis  ovatis  gla¬ 
bris,  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus.  Cytifus  with  a  fhrubby, 
erefl,  branching  ftalk,  oval  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers  col¬ 
lected  in  heads  terminating  the  branches ;  or  the  Siberian 
Cytifus. 

12.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis,  foliolis  owato-oblongis,  caule 

fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  flowers  collected  in  heads,  oblong 
oval  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  Tarta¬ 
rian  Cytifus.  , 

13.  Cytisus  caule  erefto  fruticofo ,  foliolis  cuneiformibus  ^ 
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emarginatis , floribus flwiplicibus  alarilus.  Cytifus  with  a  fhrubby 
ereCt  ftalk,  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  indented,  and 
Angle  flowers  growing  on  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

14.  Cytisus  foliis  lanceolate  -  linear  thus  tomentofis ,  floribus 
fpicatis  alaribus  pedunculis  longiflimis.  Hairy  narrow- leaved 
African  Cytifus. 

15.  Cytisus  racemis  later  alibus  ftriftis,  ramis  angulatis , 
foliolis  cuneiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  740.  Ethiopian  Cytifus, 
withfmaller,  roundifh,  hoary  leaves,  and  a  fmall  yellow  flower. 

16.  Cytisus  racemis  axillaribus  ereftis,  foliolis  Jublanceola- 
tis  tomentofis,  intermedio  longius  petiolato.  Flor.  Zeyl.  357.  Tree 
Cytifus  with  eatable  fruit,  commonly  called  Pigeon  Pea  in 
America- 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  broad-leaved  Laburnum, 
which  was  formerly  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
than  at  prefent ;  for  fince  the  fecond  fort  hath  been  intro- 
duced,  it  hath  almoft  turned  this  out ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers 
being  much  longer,  they  make  a  finer  appearance  when  they 
are  in  flower,  which  has  occafioncd  their  being  more  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  ;  but  the  firft  grows  to  be  the  largeft  tree, 
and  the  wood  of  it  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  colour,  and  will 
polifh  very  well ;  it  approaches  near  to  green  Ebony.  In 
England,  there  are  few  of  thefe  trees  which  have  been  fuffer- 
ed  to  Hand  long  enough  to  arrive  to  any  confiderable  fize  ; 
for  as  they  have  been  only  confidered  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
fo  the  frequent  alterations  which  moil  of  the  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  uddergone,  have  occafioned  their  being  rooted 
out,  where-ever  they  were  growing ;  but  in  fome  of  the  old 
gardens  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  been  permitted  to 
Hand,  there  are  large  trees  of  this  kind,  which  are  fit  to  cut 
down  for  the  ufe  of  the  timber.  They  grow  very  fail,  and 
are  extremely  hardy,  fo  may  be  well  worth  propagating 
upon  poor  fhallow  foils,  and  in  expofed  fituations.  His 
grace  the  duke  of  Pftteenjbcrry  fowed  a  great  quantity  of  the 
feeds  of  this  tree,  upon  the  fide  of  the  downs,  at  his  feat 
near  Amefloury,  in  Wiltfhire,  where  the  fituation  was  very- 
much  expofed,  and  the  foil  fo  fh  dlow,  as  that  few  trees 
would  grow  there  ;  yet  in  this  place  the  young  trees  were 
twelve  feet  high  in  four  years  growth,  fo  became  a  fhelterto 
the  other  plantations,  for  which  purpofe  they  were  defigned  ; 
but  the  hares  and  rabbits  are  great  enemies  to  thefe  trees,  by 
barking  them  in  winter,  fo  that  where  thefe  trees  are  culti¬ 
vated,  they  ihould  be  fenced  from  thefe  animals. 

Both  the  forts  areeafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  the 
trees  produce  in  great  plenty  ;  if  thefe  are  fown  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  bed  of  earth  in  March,  the  plants  will  appear  by  the 
middle,  or  end  of  April,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  during  the  following  fummer; 
and  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  together,  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  the  autumn  following,  either  into  a  nurfery  where 
they  may  grow  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  or  into  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but  where  peo¬ 
ple  would  cultivate  them  for  their  wood,  it  will  be  the  beft 
way  to  fow  the  feeds  upon  the  fpot  where  they  arc  intended 
to  grow,  becaufe  thefe  trees  fend  out  long  thick  fiefliy  roots 
to  a  great  aiftance,  which  will  penetrate  gravel  or  rocks, 
and  if  the  roots  are  cut  or  broken,  it  greatly  retards  their 
growth  ;  therefore  when  they  are  not  fown  upon  the  intend¬ 
ed  fpot,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  thither  young,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  grow  to  near  the  fize;  though  where  they 
are  only  defigned  for  ornament,  the  removing  the  plants  twice 
will  Hop  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  productive 
of  flowers ;  but  all  trees  intended  for  timber,  are  much  better 
Town  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain,  than  if  they 
are  tranfplanted. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  trees  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  winter, 
the  plants  will  rife  in  great  plenty  the  following  fpring,  fo 
.that  a  few  trees  will  foon  fupply  any  perfon  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  the  plants. 

If 
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Jf  the  firft  fort  comes  to  be  confidered  as  a  ufeful  wood, 
which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  it  may  be,  it  may  be 
planted  in  large  clumps  in  parks,  where  they  will  be  very 
ornamental  ;  and  I  am  certain,  from  long  experience,  that 
this  tree  will  thrive  upon  many  foils,  and  in  fuch  fituations 
as  few  other' trees  will  make  any  progrefs  ;  the  objection  to 
fencing  is  the  fame  here,  as  for  any  other  trees,  for  when¬ 
ever  plantations  are  made,  if  they  are  not  well  fecured  from 
animals,  they  will  not  anfwer  thedefign  of  the  planters. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  narrower 
leaves,  longer  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  trees  do  not  grow 
fo  large  and  ftrong  ;  this  difference  I  find  is  conflant  from 
feed.  There  is  another  fort  mentioned  by  Fournefort,  with 
fhorter  bunches  of  flowers  than  either  of  thefe,  one  tree  of 
which  kind  I  thought  I  had  found  in  a  garden;  the  bunches 
of  the  flowers  upon  this  tree  were  clofe  and  almoft  round, 
but  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  it,  and  the  plants  proved  to  be  only 
the  common  fcrt. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ,  Italy ,  and 
Spain,  and  at  prefent  is  pretty  rare  in  the  Englijh  gardens  ; 
it  mis  formerly  in  fome  of  the  curious  gardens  here,  but  had 
been  long  loft,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  procured  the 
feeds  from  abroad. 

This  fhrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high 
in  England ;  it  naturally  puts  out  many  lateral  branches  near 
the  ground,  which  fpread  out  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a 
low  fhrubby  bufh,  and  is  with  difficulty  raifed  to  aftem  :  the 
branches  are  very  flender,  and  their  ends  are  frequently  kill¬ 
ed  if  the  winter  is  fevere  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  each  foot-llalk  ;  they  are 
equal  in  fize,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour;  the  branches 
grow  ere£t,  and  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  Handing  upright;  and  as  all 
the  branches  are  thus  terminated,  fo  when  the  fhrubs  are  in 
flower,  they  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  it  flowers  ip  July,  af¬ 
ter  moft  of  the  other  forts  are  paft.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
March.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  they  muff  be  carefully  weeded.  In  autumn  the  bed 
Ihould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  in  frofty  weather 
the  plants  may  be  covered  with  mats,  to  prevent  their  ten¬ 
der  (hoots  from  being  killed  ;  for  as  thefe  young  plants  are 
apt  to  continue  growing  later  in  the  autumn,  than  thofe 
which  are  become  woody,  fo  they  are  much  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  cold  ;  therefore  where  there  is  not  fome  care  taken  to 
cover  them,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  many  of  them 
may  be  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fpring  following,  after  the 
danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  out  acthe  diflance  of  one  foot,  row  from 
row,  and  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  this  fhould  be  in  a 
fheltered  fituation  :  as  thefe  plants  do  not  fhoot  till  late  in  the 
fpring,  fo  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April ,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  then  prove  warm  and 
dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  plants  fome  water  to  fettle 
the  earth  to  their  roots.  After  they  have  taken  new  root, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  clean  from  weeds :  in  this  nurfery  the  plants  may 
remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
ftrength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  thtCanary  iflands.  This 
is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  here, 
but  requires  the  fhelter  of  a  green-houfe,  and  will  thrive  in 
fuch  places  where  Myrtles  and  Amonmm  Plinii  do  well.  It  is 
a  very  bufhy  fhrub,  which  rifes  with  rough  pliable  ftalks  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  (lender 
hairy  branches,  which  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall 
wedge-fhaped  leaves,  placed  by  threes  on  each  foot-ftalk  : 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  very  hairy;  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  clofe  bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 


are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  feed  pods,  whic 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
very  temperate  hot-bed  in  March ,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants  in  a  fnort  time;  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted,  each 
into  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  juft  to  forward  their  tak¬ 
ing  frefh  root;  after  which  they  fhould  be  inured  gradually 
to  the  open  air,  and  the  middle  or  latter  end'  of  May,  they 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green- 
houfe  plants. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  nurfery 
gardens,  as  an  ornamental  flowering  fhrub,  by  the  title  of 
Cytifus fecundus  Clujii,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  the  tenth 
fpecies  here  enumerated  is  the  fecond  of  Clujius.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  Italic,  putting  out  many  branches  covered 
with  a  brownifh  bark,  and  garnifhed  by  obverfe,  oval,  fmall 
leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  very  fhort  foct-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear 
in  June  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  broad  pods,  which 
contain  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
Auguji.  Thefe  fhrubs  will  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  and  become  very  bufhy  ;  they  are  very  hardy,  fo  will 
thrive  in  any  fituation,  and  upon  almoft  any  fo;l,  which  is 
not  too  wet. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  grow  erett,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet ;  the  flalks  and  leaves  of  this  are  very  hairy, 
the  leaves  are  oval,  growing  three  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  in  fhort 
bunches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long,  narrow,  hairy  pods,  with  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped 
feeds. 

This  fort,  of  late  years,  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the 
nurfery  gardens  near  London ,  by  the  title  of  ever-green  Cy¬ 
tifus  of  Naples  ;  but  as  in  fevere  froft  thefe  fhrubs  are  fome- 
times  killed,  fo  they  are  not  proper  for  every  fituation,  there¬ 
fore  fhould  only  be  planted  on  a  dry  foil,  and  in  warm  fitu¬ 
ations  ;  they  are  alfo  very  difficult  to  remove,  when  grown 
to  any  fize,  for  they  lhoot  long  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  when  thefe  are  cut  or  broken,  the  plants  feldom  furvi  e 
it.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  third  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France , 
and  in  Italy.  This  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  which  puts  out 
feveral  weak  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  and  are  fiom  fix  to  eight  inches  long,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  filvery  leaves  growing  by  threes;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  growing 
together  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm,  they  dd 
not  produce  feeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  a  warm  border, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  as  they  have  common¬ 
ly  one  downright  root,  fo  they  feldom  live  if  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted.  The  plants  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
this  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofe  downright  root,  pro¬ 
ceed  feveral  weak  branches,  which  trail  upon  the  ground, 
and  extend  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches;  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  placed  by  threes  upon  pretty 
long  foot  ftalks ;  they  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but 
fmooth  above  ;  the  flowers  are  colle&ed  In  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  ftalks,  having  a  clufter  of  leaves  under  them  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  colpur,  and  in  warm ,  feafons 
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they  are  fuceeeded  by  flat  woolly  pods-,  containing  one  row 
of  I'm  all  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feventh  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches,  which  are  ftreaked  or  furrowed,  and 
garniihed  with  oval  hairy  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fhort  fpikes  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  are  fuceeeded  by  hairy  pods,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  third  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ;  this  is 
a  perennial  plant,  with  a  ftrong  downright  root,  fending 
Out  many  tough  ligneous  branches,  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  extend  to  a  foot  and  an  half  in  length,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  white  bark,  and  garniihed  with-  very  fmall  Tre¬ 
foil  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  in  clutters ;  they  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  inclining  to  an  Orange  colour,  and  in  very  warm  feafons 
are  fuceeeded  by  lhort  pods,  containing  three  or  four  kid¬ 
ney-fhaped  feeds  in  each.  This  fort  is  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feventh. 

The  eleventh  fort  came  from  Siberia ;  this  is  a  low  fhrub, 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high  in  England , 
fending  out  fide  branches,  garniihed  by  oval  fmooth  leaves, 
having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
clutters  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  appear  the  end  of  March ,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  but  are  feldom  fuceeeded  by  pods  in  England. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  other  forts,  but  requires  a 
cool  fituation  ;  for  the  plants  are  fubjedt  to  fhoot  upon  the 
firft  mild  weather  in  February,  and  fo  are  often  cut  down  by 
the  frotts  in  March ,  which  fometimes  kills  the  lhoots  down 
to  the  old  wood. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This  hath 
a  weak  Ihrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  green  bark,  and  clofely  garniihed  by  oblong  oval 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  having  a  clutter  of  leaves 
under  them  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are 
fometimes  fuceeeded  by  lhort  woolly  pods,  containing  three 
or  four  fmall  kidney-lhaped  feeds  in  each.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring, 
on  a  border  of  ftrong  ground  expofed  to  the  eaft ;  for  if  they 
are  fown  where  they  have  full  fun,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 
It  requires  a  cold  fituation  and  a  pretty  ftrong  foil,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Algiers.  This 
rifes  with  a  foft  Ihrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  with  many  flender  branches,  garniihed  with  fmall 


wedge-fhaped  leaves,  indented  at  the  top,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour  ;  the  flowers  come  out  Angle  from  tire  tide 
of  the  branches,  they  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fometimes  fueceeded  by  pods  contain¬ 
ing  three  or*  four  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn.  This  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
through  the  winter  in  England ,  therefore  the  plants  rauft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  rifes 
with  weak  ftalks  about  five  feet  high,  which  fend  out  a  few 
fide  branches,  garniihed  by  narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  Trefoil, 
woolly  leaves,  Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks;  the  flowers 
grow  in  clofe  fpikes,  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which, 
arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  here.  This 
requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  hath  a  weak  Ihrubby  ftalk  near  fix  feet  high,  fending 
out  weak  angular  branches,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Broom,  garniihed  by  wedge-lhaped  fmall  leaves  growing  by 
threes.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  flender  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  but  are  rarely  fuceeeded  by  feeds  here.  This  muft  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth 
fort. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  illands  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar¬ 
niihed  by  fpear-lhaped  woolly  leaves,  placed  by  threes  or 
each  pedicle  ;  that  in  the  middle  having  a  diftinft  foot- 
ftalk,  the  two  fide  lobes  growing  clofe  to  the  principal 
foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  fometimes  Angle,  at  other  times  in  clutters ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  common  Laburnum,  and  are  fuceeeded  by  hairy  pods 
about  three  inches  long,  which  are  fickle- fhaped,  ending 
with  a  long  acute  point ;  the  feeds  are  roundilh,  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  a  kidney  lhape,  and  are  efteemed  an  excellent 
food  for  pigeons  in  America,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of 
Pigeon  Pea. 

This  plant  grows  only  in  very  warm  countries,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm 
ftove.  It  rifes  eafily  from  feeds  in  a  hot-bed,  and  will  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high  the  firft  year,  provided  they  have 
a  proper  heat,  and  the  fecond  year  they  will  produce  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds.  The  plants  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark 
bed  in  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  o- 
ther  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries :  they  fhould 
have  but  little  water  in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  fhould 
have  a  large  lhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  wars** 
weather. 
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Daffodil.  See  Narcifius. 

DAISIES.  See  Beilis. 

DALECHAMPIA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  1022I 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  no  petals ,  but  massy  flamina.  The  female  flowers 
have  a  roundijh  three-cornered germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  round  three-cornered  cap  file  y  having  three  cells ,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  roundijh  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  in  England,  viz. 

Dale  champia  folds  trilobis  glabris ,  floribus  axillaribus 
caule  volubili.  Delachampia,  with  fmooth  trifoliate  leaves, 
flowers  growing  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  and  a  twin¬ 
ing  ftalk. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  From  the  root 
compofed  of  many  fibres,  arife  feveral  weak  twining  Italks, 
which  faflen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  plants,  and 
mount  up  to  a  confiderable  height ;  they  are  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  by  one  trifoliate  leaf,  or  more  properly  by  a  leaf 
divided  into  three  lobes,  for  thefe  are  joined  together  at 
their  bafe,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the  two  fide  lobes  are  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fide  of  the  llalks,  three  or  four  growing  upon  each  foot- 
ftalk  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  male,  and  others  female  ;  they  are 
of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  have  each  a  double  involucrum,  made  up  of  two 
orders  of  leaves,  which  are  narrow,  and  armed  with  fmall 
briflly  hairs,  which  fling  the  hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily 
touch  them ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules, 
having  three  prominent  lobes  which  are  fmooth,  each  in- 
clofing  a  fingle  feed. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown 
early  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot- bed;  and  when  the  plants  are 
three  incees  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted, 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed 
of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which,  they  fhould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather.  When  the 
plants  have  grown  fo  large  as  to  fill  thefe  pots  with  their 
roots,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger,  and  placed  in  the 
bark  bed  in  the  flove ;  where  they  mull  be  fupported  either 
with  flakes,  or  a  trellis,  round  which  they  will  twine,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  plants  muft  be  kept  conflantly  in  the  flove,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country,  even  in 
the  fummer  feafon  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  placed  with 
tender  Convolvulufes,  and  other  twining  plants,  near  the 
back  of  the  flove,  where  a  fupport  fhould  be  made  for  them ; 
in  fummer  they  will  flower,  and  in  warm  feafons  will  perfedt 
their  feeds  in  this  country.  Thefe  plants  do  not  continue 
longer  than  one  year,  fo  that  young  plants  fhould  be  raifed 
annually  to  preferve  the  kind. 

DAMASONIUM.  Star-headed  Water  Plantain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  three  petals ,  included  in  a  three¬ 
leaved  empalement ,  with  a  ftar-Jkaped  fruit ,  which  is  full  of 
oblong  feeds , 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Damasonium  flellatum .  Lugd.  Star-headed  Water 
Plantain. 

2.  D  amasonium  Americanum  maximum,  plant aginis folio , 
flore  flavejcente,  fruClu  globofo.  Plum.  Greateft  American  Wa¬ 
ter  Plantain,  with  a  Plantain  leaf,  a  yellowifh  flower,  and 
a  globular  fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  a  native  of  England;  it  grows 
commonly  in  Handing  waters,  which  are  not  very  deep. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  never  cultivated  in 
gardens,  fo  muft  be  gathered  for  ufe  in  the  places  of  its 
growth. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  places  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  is 
generally  found  in  ftagnating  waters,  and  other  fwampy 
places ;  fo  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  preferve  this  plant 
in  England,  for  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  bog  to  make  it  thrive ;  but  as  it  is  a  plant  of  no 
great  beauty  or  ufe,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon. 

DAPHNE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  436.  Spurge  Laurel,  or 
Mezereon. 

The  CharaClers  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into  flour 
parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  eight  Jhort  flamina.  The  oval  germen 
is  fltuated  at  the  lot  tom  of  the  tube,  which  afterward  becomes  a. 
roundijh  berry  with  one  cell,  incloflng  one  roundijh  flejhy  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Daphne  racemis  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Male  Laureola,  commonly  called 
Spurge  Laurel. 

2.  Daphne  floribus  JeJjilibus  terms  caulinis,  foliis  lanceola¬ 
tis  deciduis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  357.  Thymelrea,  with  a  decidu¬ 
ous  Bay  leaf,  commonly  called  Mezereon. 

3.  Daphne  floribus  fejfllibus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis,. 
caulibus  fimpliciflimis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  35b-  Thymelasa,  with, 
fmooth  Milkwort  leaves. 

4.  Daphne  floribus  fejfllibus  aggregatis  axillaribus ,  foliis 
ovatis  sitrinque  pubefcentilus  nervofls.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  356.  Tby- 
melsea,  with  foft,  white,  faitiny  leaves,  commonly  called. 
Tarton-raire. 

5.  Daphne  floribus  fcjjilibus  aggregatis  later alibus ,  foliis 
,  lanceolatis  obtufeufculisfubtus  tomentofls.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  35 6.  Alpine 

Chamelasa,  with  obtufe  leaves  hoary  on  their  under  fide. 

6.  Daphne  floribus  congeflis  terminalibus  fejfllibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  nuais.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  This  is  the  Cneorum,. 
Matth.  Hift.  46. 

7.  Daphne  paxicula  terminals,  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  a- 
cuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  357.  Thymelasa,  with  Flax  leaves. 

8.  Daphne  floribus  terminalibus  pedunculatis,  foliis  fparfls 
linearibus  patentibus  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  358.  Thyme- 
Itea,  with  a  woolly  head,  and  many  fmall  pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  in  the  woods  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Spurge  Lau¬ 
rel  ;  of  late  years  there  are  poor  people,  who  get  the  young 
plants  out  of  the  woods,  and  carry  them  about  London  to 
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fell  in  thefpringl  This  is  a  low  ever-green  Ihrub,  which 
rifes  with  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  which  are  garnilhed  with  thick  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 

1  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  ; 
between  thefe,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  come  out 
the  flowers  in  fmall  cluflers,  of  a  yellowiffi  green  colour, 
and  appear  foon  after  Chrifmas,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very 
fevere  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  green 
till  June,  when  they  ripen  and  turn  black,  foon  after  which 
they  fall  off.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hot  cauftick  tafte, 
burning  and  inflaming  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  leaves 
continue  green  all  the  year,,  which  renders  the  plants  orna¬ 
mental  in  winter;  and  as  they  will  thrive  under  tall  trees, 
fo  are  very  proper  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  in  plantations. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and  of  late 
there  hath  been  a  difcovery  made  of  its  growing  in  England, 
in  fome  woods  near  Andover,  from  whence  a  great  number 
of  plants  have  been  taken.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  Ihrub 
in  gardens ;  the  flowers  come  out  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
before-others  make  their  appearance.  There  are  twodiftindl 
forts  of  this,  one  with  a  white  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
yellow  berries,  the  other  with  Peach-coloured  flowers  and 
red  berries.  Thefe  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  accidental 
varieties  arifing  from  the  fame  feeds,  but  I  have  feveral  times 
raifed  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  and  always  found  the  plants 
come  up  the  fame,  as  thofe  from  which  the  feeds  were  taken, 
fo  they  may  be  called  different  fpecies.  There  is  a  variety  of 
the  Peach-coloured  Mezereon,  with  flowers  of  a  much  deep¬ 
er  colour  than  the  common,  but  thefe  I  have  always  found 
to  vary  in  their  colours  when  raifed  from  feeds. 

This  Ihrub  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  with  a 
llrong  woody  ftalk,  putting  out  many  woody  branches,  fo 
as  to  form  a  regular  head ;  the  flowers  come  out  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  growing  in  clutters 
all  round  the  Ihoots  of  the  former  year ;  there  are  common¬ 
ly  three  flowers  produced  from  each  knot  or  joint,  Handing 
on  the  fame  Ihortfoot-ftalk,  which  have  Ihort  fwelling  tubes 
divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top,  which  fpread  open ;  they 
have  a  very  fragrant  odour,  fo  that  where  there  are  plenty 
of  the  Ihrubs  growing  together,  they  perfume  the  air  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  round  them.  After  the  flowers  are  patt, 
the  leaves  come  out,  which  are  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
placed  without  order  ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  leflening  to 
both  ends  ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which 
ripen  in  June ;  thofe  of  the  Peach-coloured  flowers  are  red, 
and  thofe  of  the  white  yellow. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  foon  after  the  berries  are  ripe  ; 
for  if  they  are  not  fown  till  fpring,  they  often  mifcarry,  or  at 
leaft  remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  before  the  plants  appear  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Auguf,  will  many  of  them 
>  grow  the  following  fpring.  When  theplants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  may  continue  in  the  feed  bed  two  fummers,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  do  not  make  great  progrefs  the  firft  year  ;  then  „ 
at  Michaelmas,  when  the  leaves  are  Ihedding,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  .roots,  and 
planted  into  a  nurfery  at  about  fixteen  inches  row  from  row, 
and  eight  inches  afunder  in  the  row.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for 
good  ;  the  belt  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  fhrubs  is  in  autumn, 
for  as  the  plants  begin  to  vegetate  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
fo  it  is  not  proper  to  tranfplant  them  at  that  feafon.  The 
plants  grow  belt  in  a  light  earth  which  is  dry,  for  in  cold 
wet  land  they  become  molly,  and  make  little  progrefs. 

Although  the  berries  of  this  tree  are  fo  very  acrid,  as  to 
burn  the  mouth  and  throat  of  thofe  who  may  incautioufly 
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tafle  them,  yet  the  birds  greedily  devour  them,  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  ripen  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Ihrubs  are  covered 
with  nets  to  preferve  the  berries,  they  will  all  be  deftroyed 
before  they  are  fit  to  gather. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  with  a  Angle  ftalk  covered  with  a  light  coloured  bark  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  in  clutters  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  of  an  herbacous  colour,  fo  make  but  little  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  they  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fmall  berries  which  are  yellowilh  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  ; 
this  is  a  low  Ihrubby  plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak 
ftalks  from  the  root,  about  a  foot  long,  which  fpread  about 
irregularly  ;  they  feldom  become  woody  in  England,  but  are 
tough  and  ftringy,  covered  with  a  light  bark ;  the  leaves  are 
fmall,  of  an  oval  form,  and  are  very  foft,  white,  and  fhining 
like  fattin  ;  thefe  fit  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalks;  between  thefe 
the  flowers  come  out  in  thick  clutters  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  ber¬ 
ries  having  one  hard  feed.  This  flowers  here  in  June ,  but 
doth  not  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  the  mountains  near  Geneva,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  riles  about  three  feet  high;  the 
flowers  of  this  come  out  in  clutters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  early  in  the  fpring.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped, 
ending  in  blunt  points,  and  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  berries,  which 
turn  red  when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  as  alfo  upon 
the  mountains  of  Verona.  This  is  a  very  humble  Ihrub, 
feldom  growing  more  than  one  foot  high  with  ligneous 
ftalks,  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which 
are  placed  round  the  ftalks  without  order  ;  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  fmall  clufters  of  purple  flowers  which  Hand 
eredt,  having  no  foot-ftalks ;  the  tubes  of  thefe  flowers  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  and  the 
mouth  is  cut  into  four  acute  parts  which  are  ereft.  The 
flowers  emit  a  pleafant  odour  ;  they  appear  early  in  the 
fpring,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  here. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier.  This 
hath  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  fmaller  branches,  clofely  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  ends  of  the  branch¬ 
es  are  terminated  by  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  having  fwelling  tubes, 
which  are  contracted  at  the  mouth. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  Ihrub  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  dividing  in¬ 
to  feveral  branches  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered 
with  white  bark,  and  clofely  garnilhed  with  final!  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  which  come  out  on  every  fide  of  the  branch¬ 
es  without  order.  The  tops  of  the  branches  are  terminated 
by  woolly  heads,  out  of  which  the  flowers  come  in  fmall 
clufters  ;  they  are  white,  having  oblong  tubes,  which  are 
divided  into  four  obtufe  fegments  at  the  mouth,  which 
fpread  open. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  feventh  forts  are  hardy,  fo  will 
live  through  the  winters  in  England  in  the  open  air,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  in  a  dry  foil.  The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are 
as  hardy  as  the  common  Mezereon,  fo  2re  not  in  danger  of 
being  hurt  by  froft  in  England,  but  thefe  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  in  gardens,  becaufe  neither  of  them  will  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted.  I  have  feveral  times  raifed  the  plants  from 
feeds,  which  have  fucceeded  well  in  the  places  where  they 
were  fown,  but  whenever  they  were  removed,  they  certain¬ 
ly  died,  though  performed  at  different  feafons,  and  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  the  fame  has  happened  to  every  other 
perfon  who  has  raifea  any  of  thefe  plants ;  and  fome  of 
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my  correfpondents  have  affured  me,  they  have  frequently 
attempted  to  remove  thefe  plants  from  their  natural  places 
of  growth,  into  their  gardens,  and  have  chofen  plants  of 
all  iizes,  from  the  youngeft  feedlings  to  the  oldeft  plants, 
yet  have  never  fucceeded  in  it.  Therefore  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  have  thefe  plants  in  their  gardens,  mud  procure 
their  feeds,  which  ihould  be  immediately  fown  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  third,  fourth,  and  feventh 
forts,  Ihould  be  on  a  warm  dry  border,  where,  if  there  is 
a  foundation  of  lime  rubbifh  or  chalk,  under  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  the  plants  will  thrive  better  and  continue  much 
longer,  than  in  good  ground  ;  all  the  culture  they  require, 
is  to  keep  the  place  clean  from  weeds,  for  the  lefs  the 
ground  is  ilirred  near  their  roots,  the  better  the  plants  will 
thrive  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  on  poor  fhallow  land,  and 
out  of  crevices  of  rocks,  fo  the  nearer  the  foil  approaches 
to  this,  the  more  likely  the  plants  will  be  to  fucceed. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  may  have  a  cooler  fituation ;  if 
thefe  are  fown  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun, 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  fituation,  and  the 
ground  near  the  roots  of  thefe  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  ; 
therefore  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation,  there  Ihould  be  re¬ 
gard  had  to  this,  not  to  fow  them  near  other  plants,  which 
may  require  tranfplanting,  or  to  have  the  ground  dug  or 
loofened.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  Ihould  be  put  up  in 
wet  Mofs,  if  they  are  to  be  fent  to  any  confiderable  diftance, 
and  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  th t  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fo  will  not  live  abroad  through  the  winter  in  England,  but 
requires  a  good  green-houfe  to  preferve  it.  This  plant  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  or  propagate  in 'gardens. 

DATISCA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1003.  Baftard  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are, 

T hey  have  male  and female  flowers  in  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  five-leaved  empalement ,  hut  no  petals ,  with  ten 
fummits.  The  fetnale  flowers  have  no  petals ,  but  empalements  like 
the  male ,  with  an  oblong  pervious  germen,  and  three  flyles ,  an 
oblong  triangular  capfule ,  with  three  valves ,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds  adhering  to  the  three  fides  of  the  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datisca  caule  leevi.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1037.  Datifca  with 
a  fmooth  fialk. 

2.  Datisca  caule  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1037,  Datifca 
with  a  rough  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  It  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous  llalks, 
five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  fialks  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
but  having  no  petals,  make  but  a  poor  appearance.  The 
fummits  of  the  male  flowers  being  pretty  long,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  are  the  only  vifible  parts  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  to  be  difeerned  at  any  diftance. 

The  flowers  on  the  female  plants  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  three-cornered  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which 
adhere  to  the  three  valves. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  which 
fhould  be  done  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  decay  (which  is 
the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots)  but  they  mull  not  be 
parted  too  fmall ;  they  may  be  planted  in  any  open  beds, 
where  they  are  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  and  will  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America .  This  differs  from  the  former,  in 
having  hairy  ftalks,  which  grow  taller  ;  the  leaves  are 
larger,  and  do  not  ftand  fo  near  each  other  upon  the  ftalks. 
It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft  fort,  and  may  be  propa- 
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gated  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fhould  have  a  more  fhady 

fituation  and  a  moifter  foil. 

DATURA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  218.  Thorn  Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  flunnel-fhaped  petal,  with  a  long  cylindrical 
tube ,  which  is  pentangular ,  each  angle  being  pointed  ;  it  hath 
five  flamina ,  and  an  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  capfule  with  four  cells ,  which  are  filed  with  kidney Jhaped 
feeds  adhering  to  the  partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datura  fruClu  rotundo  ereCIo,  pericarpio  fpinofo.  Thorn 
Apple  with  a  round  prickly  fruit,  and  a  fingle  white  flower.  < 

2.  Da  tura  fruCiu  ovali  ereCio,  pericarpio  fpinofo.  Thom 
Apple  with  an  oblong  prickly  fruit,  and  a  Violet-coloured 
flower. 

3.  Datura  caule  tomentofo,  calycibus  bifidis  cylindricis,  flo- 
ribus  decangularibus,  fruCiibus  rotundis  nutantibus.  Thorn  Ap¬ 
ple  with  a  Henbane  leaf,  a  flower  wholly  white,  and  a 
round  hanging  fruit  fet  with  harmlefs  prickles. 

4.  Datura  fruClu  rotundo  nut  ante,  pericarpio  fpinofo,  fpinis 
robuflioribus.  Thorn  Apple  with  ftrong  fpines. 

5.  Datura  fruClu  oblongo,  ereCio,  pericarpio  fpinofo ,  caule 
altiffimo.  Thorn  Apple  with  an  oblong  prickly  fruit,  and  a 
white  flower,  commonly  called  American  Thorn  Apple. 

6.  Datura  fruClu  rotunds  nutante,  pericarpio  carnofo  tuber- 
culofo.  Egyptian  Thorn  Apple  with  a  double  flower,  white  on. 
the  infide  ,  and  Violet-coloured  on  the  outfide. 

The  forts  here  enumerated  are  undoubtedly  diftinft  fpeeies, 
though  fome  have  fuppofed  part  of  them  to  be  only  feminal 
variations,  but  thefe  alfo  never  vary  from  one  fort  to  another  ; 
all  the  difference  which  any  of  them  have  ever  Ihewn,  has 
been  in  the  double  flowers  becoming  fingle  ;  for  which  reafon 
I  have  only  mentioned  one  with  double  flowers,  which  fome- 
times  changes  to  fingle,  at  other  times  they  are  with  double 
and  treble  tubes,  ftretched  out  beyond  each  other  like  thofe 
Primrofes  called  Hofe  in  Hofe.  There  is  alfo  a  double 
flower  of  the  third  fort,  which  is  much  efteemed  by  the  cu¬ 
rious,  but  this  frequently  degenerates  to  fingle,  fo  is  not  to 
be  mentioned  as  adiftinft  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  here  enumerated,  is  the  moil  common  fort  of 
Thom  Apple,  and  was  probably  firft  introduced  from  Italy 
or  Spain,  where  it  naturally  grows  ;  but  it  is  now  become  fo 
common  about  London,  and  near  other  great  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  to  appear  like  a  native  plant  ;  for  there  are  few 
gardens  or  dunghills  without  this  plant  in  fummer,  though 
it  is  only  near  fuch  places,  where  the  plants  may  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  gardens;  for  where-ever  any  of  thefe  plants 
are  permitted  to  feed,  they  will  furnifh  a  fupply  of  the  plants 
for  fome  year*  to  come,  as  they  produce  a  vaft  quantity  of 
feeds,  fome  of  which  will  lie  years  in  the  ground,  and  when 
they  are  turned  up  to  the  air  will  vegetate. 

This  fort  feldom  grows  much  more  than  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  ltrong,  irregular,  hollow  branches,  gar- 
niihed  with  large,  fmooth,  angular  leaves, which  when  handled 
emit  a  foetid  odour.  The  flowers  come  out  firft  from  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  branches,  and  afterward  near  their  extremities; 
they  have  long  fwelling  tubes,  which  are  dilated  at  the  top 
into  large  pentagonal  brims,  each  angle  ending  in  a  long 
point  or  ligula  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  feed 
veflels,  covered  with  large  thorns,  and  are  divided  fby  four 
furrows,  to  which  adhere  the  partitions,  which  feparate  the 
four  cells,  filled  with  black  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fill  the 
ground  about  them  with  plants  the  following  years. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  America , 
the  iflands  of  the  Wefi- Indies,  and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  It  nfes  with  a  purple  ftrong  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  branch¬ 
es,  garniftied  with  leaves- lhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
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former  fort,  but  larger,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  an¬ 
gles  andlaciniae  on  their  edges  j  the  flowers  have  longer  and 
narrower  tubes,  of  a  purple  colour  j  the  fruit  is  alfo  much 
longer,  and  thefe  differences  are  permanent.  This  is  equally 
hardy  with  the  former,  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  feat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  become  troublefome  weeds. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  flrong  woolly.  Item,  which  rifes  three 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  woolly  and  almoft  en¬ 
tire,  having  only  two  or  three  flight  indentures  on  their 
edges  :  the  flowers  have  very  long  tubes,  which  fpread  out 
very  broad  at  the  brim,  and  is  divided  into  ten  obtufe 
angles ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white  above,  but  the  tubes  have 
a  tinfture  of  green  within.  They  arefucceeded  by  roundifh 
fruit,  clofely  covered  with  long  foft  thorns,  and  are  divided 
into  four  cells  as  the  other,  but  the  feeds  of  this  are  of  a  light 
brown  colour  when  ripe. 

This  plant  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  the  feeds  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
muft  be  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Marvel 
of  Peru,  and  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  annual  plants, 
fo  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  ground  the  latter  end 
of  May.  They  will  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  ri- 
peft  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  riling  more 
than  afoot  and  a  half  high,  fpreading  out  into  many  branch¬ 
es,  garnilhed  with  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
but  fmaller,  and  ftand  upon  longer  foot-ftalks;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller  ;  -  the  fruit  is 
round,  and  armed  with  very  flrong  lharp  thorns.  The  feeds 
of  this  are  black  when  ripe. 

This  fort  is  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  full  ground  in 
England,  fo  the  plants  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  hot- bed,  and  af¬ 
terward  tranfplanted  into  borders  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this  re- 
fembles  the  firft  fort  while  young,  but  afterward  greatly  dif¬ 
fers  from  it ;  the  ftalks  of  this  rife  five  feet  high,  are  very 
fmooth,  of  a  light  lucid  green,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  longer,  and  have  a  greater  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort.  Thefe  differences  have  always  continued 
for  above  thirty  years,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
gardens.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft,  fo  will  propagate 
itfelf  in  plenty,  where  it  remains  to  ripen  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  alfo  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fine  polifhed  purple  ftalk,  four  feet* 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  large, 
fmooth,  finuated  leaves.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  divifions  of  the 
branches,  and  have  large  fwelling  tubes,  which  expand  very 
broad  at  the  top,  where  their  brims  turn  backward.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  on  their  outfide,  and  a  fat- 
tiny  white  within ;  fome  of  thefe  are  Angle,  others  have  two 
ox  three  flowers  Handing  one  within  another.  They  have 
an  agreeable  odour  at  firft,  but  if  long  fmelt  to,  become 
Iefs  agreeable,  and  are  narcotick.  If  thefe  plants  are  brought 
forward  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  in  June  planted 
out  on  a  warm  border  of  rich  earth,  they  will  flower  very 
finely  in  July  and  Augujl ;  but  unlefs  they  are  covered  with 
glafles,  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  England.  The  fruit 
of  this  fort  is  round,  and  grows  nodding  downward  ;  the 
feed  veflel  is  thick  and  flelhy,  as  are  alfo  the  intermediate 
partitions  which  divide  the  cells.  The  outfide  of  the  fruit 
is  covered  with  blunt  protuberances,  and  the  feeds  are  of  a 
bright  brown  colour  when  ripe. 

DAUCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  296.  The  Carrot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower.  The  flowers  are  all  herma¬ 
phrodite,  and  hasue  Jive  heart -Jhaped petals,  which  turn  inboard ; 
(hey  hai  e  each  five  hairy  Jlamina.  The  gerrr.en  fits  under  the 
flower,  which  afterward  becomes  a  routidijh  fric^ed  fruit )  covered 
with  flinging  briflly  hairs. 


The  Species  axe, 

1.  D  aucus  feminilus  hifpidis ,  radice  temicre  fervido .  Com¬ 
mon  wild  Carrot. 

2.  D  aucus  feminibus  hifpidis,  radice  carnofo  efculento.  Ma¬ 
nured  Carrot,  with  an  Orange-coloured  root,  commonly 
called  Orange  Carrot. 

3.  Daucus  radiis  innsolucri planis,  laciniis  recurvis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  97.  Shining  Maritime  Carrot. 

4.  Daucus  feminibus  nudis.  Hart.  Cliff.  89.  Gingidium 
with  an  oblong  umbel. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  wild  Carrot,  which  grows  by 
the  fide  of  fields,  and  in  pafture  grounds  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  plants  of  this  fort  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
appearance  from  the  Garden  Carrot,  which  has  led  fome 
perfons  into  an  opinion  of  their  being  the  fame  plant,  but 
thofe  who  have  attempted  to  cultivate  the  wild  fort,  are  fully 
convinced  of  their  being  diftinfl.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  good  to  bring  away  gra¬ 
vel  ;  it  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  but  inftead  of  thefe  feeds, 
the  Ihops  are  ufually  fupplied  with  old  feeds  of  the  Garden 
Carrot ;  when  they  have  loft  their  vegetative  quality,  the 
feedfmen  then  fell  them  to  druggifts  for  medicinal  ufe,  when 
they  cannot  vend  them  to  gardeners  ;  but  certainly  all  feeds 
which  are  too  old  to  grow,  can  have  little,  medicinal  virtue 
remaining  in  them. 

There,  are  fome  varieties  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  their  roots,  which  variations  may  be  .con¬ 
tinued,  where  there  is  proper  care  taken  not  to  mix  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  together,  when  they  are  left  for  feed  ;  but  the  O- 
range  Carrot  is  generally  efteemed  in  London,  fo  the  yellow, 
the  purple,  and  the  white  Carrots  are  feldom  cultivated. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  kitchen  ;  and  the  different  varieties  of  it  are,  in  fome 
places,  efteemed,  though  in  London  the  Orange  Carrot  is 
preferred  to  all  the  other. 

Carrots  are  propagated  at  three  different  feafons,  or  fome- 
times  oftener,  where  people  are  fond  of  having  them  young. 
The  firft  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  is  floon  after  Chriflmas , 
if  the  weather  is  open,  which  fhould  be  in  warm  borders,  near 
walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  but  not  immediately  clofe  thereto  ; 
but  a  border  of  Lettuce,  or  other  young  Sallad  herbs,  of  a- 
bout  afoot  wide,  fhould  be  next  the  wall,  lAc.  for  if  theCar- 
rots  are  fown  clofe  to  the  wall,  iffc.  they  would4  draw  up 
weak,  without  growing  to  have  tolerable  roots. 

Carrots  delight  in  a  deep,  warm,  light,  fandy  foil,  which 
fhould  be  dug  two  fpades  deep,  that  the  roots  may  the 
better  run  down  ;  for  if  they  meet  with  any  obftruc- 
tion,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  fhoot  out  la¬ 
teral  roots,  but  especially  where  the  ground  is  too  much 
dunged  the  fame  year  that  the  feeds  are  fown,  which  will 
alfo  occafion  [their  being  worm-eaten ;  but  where  there 
may  be  a  neceflity  for  dunging  it  the  fame  year  as  the 
Carrots  are  fown,  the  dung  fhould  be  well  rotted,  and 
thinly  fpread  over  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  digging  of  it  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  difperfe  it 
through  the  different  parts,  and  not  to  bury  it  in  heaps. 
Where  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  there  cannot 
be  too  much  care  taken  to  break  and  divide  the  parts  ; 
therefore  in  digging  the  land  for  Carrots,  there  fhould 
never  be  large  Ipics  taken,  but  they  muft  be  very  thin,, 
and  the  clods  well  broken ;  which,  if  not  attended  to 
by  the  mailer,  is  feldom  properly  performed  by  workmen, 
who  are  too  apt  to  hurry,  over  their  work,  if  they  are  not 
well  obferved . 

The  ground  when  dug  fhould  be  laid  leyel  and  even,, 
otherwife  when  the  feeds  are  fown  and  the  ground  is  rak¬ 
ed  over,  part  of  the  feeds  will  be  buried  too  deep,  and 
others  will  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  up  into  heaps  ; 
fo  the  plants  will  come  up  in  bunches,  and  other  parts  of 
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the  ground  be  naked,  which  fhould  always  be  carefully 

avoided. 

As  thefe  feeds  have  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  forked  hairs 
upon  their  borders,  by  which  they  clofely  adhere,  fo  they 
are  difficult  to  fow  even,  not  to  come  up  in  patches  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  both  hands,  tofeparate 
them  before  they  are  fown  ;  a  calm  day  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  to  low  them,  for  if  the  wind  blows,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  fow  the  feeds  equal;  for  as  they  are  very  light,  they  will 
be  blown  into  heaps.  When  the  feed  is  fown,  the  ground 
fhould  be  trodden  pretty  clofe,  to  bury  them,  then  rake  the 
ground  level. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  got  four  leaves, 
the  ground  lhould  be  hoed  with  a  fmall  hoe  about  three 
inches  wide,  cutting  down  all  young  weeds,  and  feparat- 
ing  the  plants  to  three  or  four  inches  diftance  each  way, 
that  they  may  get  flrength  ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after,  when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  the 
ground  lhould  be  hoed  over  a  fecond  time,  when  there  fhould 
be  care  taken  not  to  leave  two  Carrots  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  alfoto  feparate  them  to  a  greater  diflance,  cutting  down 
all  weeds,  and  flightly  ftirring  the  furface  of  the  ground  in 
every  place,  the  better  to  prevent  young  weeds  from  fpring- 
ing,  as  alfo  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  Carrots. 

In  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  you  muft  hoe  them 
a  third  time,  to  clear  them  from  weeds  as  before  ;  and  now 
the  Carrots  fhould  be  feparated  to  the  diftance  they  are  to 
remain,  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  they  are 
intended  to  grow :  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  while  young, 
four  or  five  inches  afunder  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  they  are 
to  grow  large  before  they  are  pulled  up,  they  fhould  be  left 
eight  or  ten  inches  diflant  every  way. 

The  fecond  feafon  for  fovving  thefe  feeds  is  in  February , 
on  warm  beds  fituated  near  the  fhelter  of  a  wall,  pale,  or 
hedge  ;  but  thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  open  large 
quarters,  fhould  not  be  fown  before  the  beginning  of  March, 
nor  fhould  you  fow  any  later  than  the  end  of  the  fame  month  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Jpril  or  May ,  will  run  up  to  feed 
before  their  roots  have  any  bulk,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry. 

In  July  you  may  fow  again  for  an  autumnal  crop,  and  at  the 
end  o Idugujl  you  may  fow  fome  to  ftand  through  the  winter  ; 
by  which  method  you  will  have  early  Carrots  in  March,  be¬ 
fore  the  fpring  fowing  will  be  fit  to  draw  ;  but  thefe  are  fel- 
dom  fo  well  tailed,  and  are  often  very  tough  and  fticky. 
However,  as  young  Carrots  are  generally  expeded  early  in 
the  fpring,  fo  moft  people  fow  fome  at  this  feafon  ;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  warm  borders  and  upon  dry  land,  other- 
wife  they  are  feldom  good.  Many  people  mix  other  forts  of 
feeds  with  thefe,  as  Leek,  Onion,  Parfnep,  Radifh,  &c.  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  kitchen  gardens  near  London ;  but  this  method 
is  not  good,  for,  if  there  is  a  full  crop  of  any  one  of  thefe 
plants,  there  can  be  no  room  for  any  thing  elfe  amongft 
them,  fo  that  what  is  got  by  the  one  is  loft  by  another. 

The  covetoufnefs  of  fome  gardeners  will  not  permit  them 
to  cut  out  their  Carrots  to  a  proper  diftance  when  they  hoe 
them,  fo  that  by  leaving  them  clofe,  they  draw  each  other 
up  weak  ;  and  if  part  of  them  are  drawn  while  young, 
thofe  which  are  left  never  recover  their  flrength  afterward 
fo  perfectly,  as  to  grow  near  the  fize  of  thofe,  which  are 
properly  thinned  at  their  firil  hoeing. 

This  root  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  ta¬ 
ble,  but  has  not  till  of  late  years  been  cultivated  in  the 
fields  for  cattle,  nor  has  it  been  pradifed  as  yet,  but  in  few 
parts  in  England ;  it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  culture  of  this  root  was  extended  to  every  part  of  England, 
where  the  foil  is  proper  for  the  purpofe ;  for  there  is  fcarce 
any  root  yet  known,  which  more  deferves  it,  being  a  very 
hearty  good  food  for  moil  forts  of  animals.  One  acre  of 
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Carrots,  if  well  planted,  will  fatten  a  greater  number  of 
lheep,  or  bullocks,  than  three  acres  of  Turneps,  and  the 
flefn  of  thefe  animals  will  be  firmer  and  better  tailed.  Horfes 
are  extremely  fond  of  thefe  roots,  and  for  hogs  there  is  not 
any  better  food.  I  have  alfo  known  thefe  roots  cultivated 
for  feeding  of  deer  in  parks;  which  has  proved  of  excellent 
ufe  in  hard  winters,  when  there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  other 
food  ;  at  which  time,  great  numbers  of  deer  have  perifhed 
fn  fome  parks  for  want ;  and  thofe  which  have  efcaped,  have 
been  fo  much  reduced,  as  not  to  recover  their  flefh  till  very 
late  the  following  fummer  ;  whereas  thofe  fed  with  Carrots 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition  all  the  winter,  and  upon 
the  growth  of  the  Grafs  in  the  fpring,  have  been  fat  early 
in  the  feafon,  which  is  an  advantage,  efpecially  where  the 
Grafs  is  generally  backward  in  its  growth. 

There  is  alfo  an  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root 
beyond  that  of  the  Turnep,  becaufethe  crop  is  not  fo  liable 
to  fail ;  for  as  the  Carrots  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
generally  come  up  well;  and  unlefs  the  months  of  June  and 
July  prove  very  bad,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  crop  fuc- 
ceeding,  whereas  Turneps  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the 
flies1  at  their  firft  coming  up  ;  and  in  dry  autumns  they  are 
attacked  by  caterpillars,  which  in  a  Ihort  time  devour  whole 
fields,  but  Carrots  are  not  liable  to  fuch  accidents :  there¬ 
fore  every  farmer  who  has  a  ftock  of  cattle  or  lheep,  lhould 
always  have  a  fupply  of  thefe  roots,  if  he  has  land  proper  for 
the  purpofe,  which  mull  be  light,  and  of  a  proper  depth  to 
admit  of  the  roots  running  down. 

In  preparing  of  the  land  for  Carrots  in  the  open  field,  if  it 
has  not  been  in  tillage  before,  it  lhould  be  ploughed  early  in 
autumn,  and  then  ploughed  acrofs  again  before  winter,  laying 
it  up  in  ridges  to  mellow  by  thefroll;  and  if  the  ground  is  poor, 
there  lhould  be  fome  rotten  dung  fpread  over  it  in  winter, 
which  lhould  be  ploughed  in  abou-t  the  end  of  January  ; 
then  in  March,  the  ground  lhould  be  ploughed  again  to 
receive  the  feeds  ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  fome  farmers  have 
two  ploughs,  one  following  the  other  in  the  fame  furrow, 
fo  that  the  ground  is  loofened  a  foot  and  an  half  deep  or 
more  :  others  have  men  with  fpades  following  the  plough 
in  the  furrows,  turning  up  a  fpit  of  earth  from  the  bottom, 
which  they  lay  upon  the  top,  levelling  it  fmooth  and 
breaking  the  clods ;  the  latter  method  is  attended  with  a 
little  more  expence,  but  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  firft  ; 
becaufe  in  this  way  the  clods  are  more  broken,  and  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  laid  much  evener. 

If  the  land  has  been  in  tillage  before,  it  will  require  but 
three  ploughings ;  the  firft  juft  before  winter,  when  it  fhould 
be  laid  in  high  ridges  for  the  reafons  before  given ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  crofs  ploughing  fhould  be  in  January,  after  which,  if 
it  is  well  harrowed  to  break  the  clods,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  ;  the  laft  time  muft  be  in  March  to  receive  the  feeds ; 
this  fhould  be  performed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  ; 
after  this  third  ploughing,  if  there  remain  great  clods  of 
earth  unbroken,  it  will  be  proper  to  harrow  it  well  before 
the  feeds  are  fown.  One  pound  and  an  half  of  feed  will  be 
fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  but  as  they  are  apt  to  adhere 
together,  fo  it  renders  them  more  difficult  to  fow  than  moft 
other  feeds  ;  therefore  fome  mix  a  quantity  of  dry  fand  with 
their  feeds,  rubbing  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  feparate 
the  Carrot  feeds  from  each  other,  which  is  a  good  method. 
After  the  feeds  are  fown,  they  muft  be  gently  har.owed  in 
to  bury  them  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  in  the  manner  before  direded,  with  this  caution,  to  leave 
the  plants  at  a  greater  diftance. 

Eut  in  order  to  preferve  Carrots  for  ufe  all  the  winter  and 
fpring,  they  fhould,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
the  green  leaves  are  decayed,  be  digged  up,  and  laid  in  fand 
in  a  dry  place,  where  the  froft  cannot  come  to  them,  taking 
them  out  from  time  to  time  as  there  is  tfccafton  for  them. 

The 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  \  this  hath 
fmoother  (talks  than  the  common  Carrot,  the  fegments  of  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  umbels  of 
flowers  are  larger,  and  not  fo  regular. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natural- 
ly  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  rifes  with  an  upright  channelled 
ftalk  three  feet  high,  garniftied  with  fmooth  leaves,  which 
are  divided  into  many  fine  fegments  like  thofe  of  Fennel ; 
the  (talks  branch  out  upward,  and  each  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  large  umbel,  compofed  of  many  fmall  ones ;  the  invo- 
lucrum  is  lhorter  than  the  umbel,  and  each  of  the  leaves 
which  compofe  it  is  trifid  :  the  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the 
fmall  umbels  (or  rays)  are  long  and  (tiff ;  thefe  are  by  the 
Spaniards  ufed  for  picking  their  teeth,  from  whence  the  plant 
had  the  title  of  Vifnaga,  or  Pick-tooth.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  frequently  fail,  or  at  leaft  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  following  year  before  they  grow ;  the  plants  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

DAUCUS  CRETICUS.  See  Athamanta. 

D’A  YEN  A.  Monier. 

This  genus  of  plants  receives  its  title  from  Monfeigneur 
Le  Due  D'Ayen,  who  is  a  great  lover  and  promoter  of  the 
fcience  of  botany,  and  has  a  noble  garden  at  St.  Germains, 
which  is  well  (tc-red  with  rare  plants  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  world.  , 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  arife  fro?n  the  wings  of  the  falk  ;  they  have  a  fivc- 
leaved  empalement ,  and five  heart-Jhaped petals.  It  hath  five  fia- 
mina  inferted  in  a  Jhort  neClarium,  and  a  five-cornered  germen, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  neClarium ,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  roundijh  five-cornered  capfule ,  having  five  cells ,  each  having 
qne  kidney-Jhaped  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

D’Ayena  inermis ,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  tnargihibus  denta- 
tis,  foribus  axillaribus.  Smooth  D’Ayena,  with  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  indented  on  their  edges,  and  flowers  growing 
from  the  fides  of  the  (talks. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Peru ;  it  hath  a  weak 
ligneous  (talk  a  foot  high,  which  divides  into  feveral  (len¬ 
der  horizontal  branches,  garniihed  with  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-italks ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  end  in  acute  points.  At  the  bafe  of  each  foot- 
italk,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  come  out  the  flow¬ 
ers,  two,  three,  or  four,  arifing  from  the  fame  point,  each 
(landing  upon  a  feparate  (lender  foot-ffalk,  and  have  much 
-refemblance  to  malvaceous  flowers ;  they  have  a  five-corner¬ 
ed  germen  at  the  bottom  of  the  neftarium,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifli  five-cornered  capfule,  having  five  cells, 
in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  one  kidney-lhaped  feed.  The 
flowers  are  tubulous,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top ;  they  are 
purple,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  on  the  fame  plants,  from 
July  to  the  winter. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants 
have  four  leaves,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefli  hot¬ 
bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  part  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  the  others  may  be  planted  on  the  bed : 
thofe  in  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  and  (haded  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then 
they  mult  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  Thefe  plants 
(hould  continue  all  the  fummer  in  the  hot-bed,  where  they 
mud  have  a  good  (hare  of  air,  for  thofe  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  will  not  thrive  ;  and  if  they  are 
too  much  drawn,  they,  do  not  flower  well,  nor  will  they 
perfect  their  feeds,  unlefs  they  are  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring,  and  (heltered  in  fummer. 
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DAY-LILY.  See  Hemerocalis. 

DELPHINIUM.  Liu. Gen.  PI.  602.  Lark  (pur,  or  Larkf- 

heel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals  ;  the  upper  petal 
is  extended  at  the  hinder  part,  into  a  tubular  obt  ufe  tail.  It  has  a 
bifid  neCtarium  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  petals,  and  many  fmall 
fiamina,  with  three  oval  germen,  which  afterward  become  Jo 
many  capfules  joined  together. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Delphinium  neClariis  monophyllis,  caule  fubdivifo .  Hort. 
Cliff.  217.  Corn  Larkfpur. 

z.  Del  phinium  neClariis  monophyllis,  caule  ramofo,  foliis 
tnultifidis  linearibus.  Garden  Larkfpur,  with  a  larger.  Angle, 
blue  flower,  commonly  called  branching  Larkfpur. 

3.  Delphinlum  neClariis  monophyllis,  caule  femplici.  Hort. 
Cliff.  213.  Upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur. 

4.  Del  phinium  neClariis  diphyllis,  capfulis folitariis,  foliis 
multipartiiis  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Broad-leaved  Larkfpur 
with  a  fmall  flower. 

51.  Delphinium  neClariis  diphyllis,  labellis  bifdis,  apice 
barbatis,  foliis  incifis,  caule  ereClo.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 3 1 .  Perennial,, 
hairy.  Mountain  Larkfpur,  with  a  Monkfliood  leaf,  com¬ 
monly  called  Bee  Larkfpur. 

6.  Del  phinium  neClariis  diphyllis,  labellis  iniegris,  fieri  - 
bus  fubfolitariis,  foliis  compofitis  lineari-multipartitis .  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  150.  Dwarf,  narrow-leaved,  perennial  Larkfpur,  with, 

an  azure  flower. 

7.  Delphinium  neClariis  diphyllis,  labellis  integris,  foribus- 
f pi catis,  foliis  palmatis  multifidis  glabris .  Siberian  Larkfpur. 

8.  Del  phinium  villofum,  neClariis  diphyllis,  labellis  bif¬ 
dis,  foliis  palmatis  multifidis.  American  perennial  Larkfpur. 

'  g.  Delphinium  caule  ereClo  fvmplici,  foliis  quinquelobatis^ 
incifis,  glabris.  Smooth  Portugal  Larkfpur,  with  a  Monkf- 
hood  leaf. 

to.  Delphinium  neClariis  diphyllis,  foliis  palmatis,  lobis; 
integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur  with  a  Plane  tree  leaf, 
called  Stavefacre. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  the  Garden  Larkfpur  are  not  here 
enumerated,  but  as  the  gardeners  diftinguifh  the  Garden 
Larkfpurs  into  thofe  which  are  branched,  and  fuch  as  have 
upright  (talks  ;  which  difference  is  permanent,  fo  I  (hall 
juft  mention  the  varieties  of  both  forts-.  And  firft  of  the 
branched  Larkfpur,  there  are  of  the  following  colours,  with. 
Angle  and  double  flowers. 

Blue,  purple,  white,  flefh,  A(h,  and  Rofe  colours ;  and 
fome  have  flowers  beautifully  variegated,  with  two  or  three 
of  thefe  different  colours. 

The  upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur,  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  colours  than  the  branched,  and  the  (lowers  are 
larger  and  fuller  than  thofe ;  but  the  principal  colours  run 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other,  though  many  of  the 
colours  are  deeper,  and  there  are  more  different  (hades  of 
thefe  colours  in  the  flowers  of  this  fort. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Wheat  in  Cam- 
bridgejhire,  andfome  other  parts  of  England,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  two  colours,  viz.  blue  and  white. 

The  branching  Larkfpur,  which  is  the  fecond  fort,  comes 
later  to  flower  than  the  upright,  and  has  a  very  branching 
ftalk;  the  branches  come  out  horizontally  from  the  fide  cL 
the  (talks,  but  afterward  turn  that  part  on  which  the  (pike 
of  flowers  grow  upward,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle;,  the  leaves 
are  long  and  finely  divided,  the  flowers  are  placed  thinner  in 
the  (pikes  than  thofe  of  the  upright  fort ;  they  are  large,  and 
fome  of  them  very  double  and  of  various  colours. 

The  third  fort  hath  upright  (talks,  which  fcarcc  put  out 
any  branches ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  ereft,  and  the 
flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  together,  fo  that  they  make  a 
fine  appearance.  Thefe  plants  flower  in  July  and  Auguff, 

'  ~  -  ~  "  ’  and: 
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and  are  very  great  ornaments  to  the  borders  of  the  flower- 

garden. 

The  plants  are  annual,  fo  are  every  year  propagated  by 
feeds,  which Ihould  be  lown  in  the  autumn  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  aredeligned  to  remain  ;  but  to  continue  a  fucceffion 
of  thde  flowers,  there  fhould  be  fome  feeds  lown  in  the  fpring. 
Where  the  feeds  are  fown  on  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden  for  ornament,  it  fhould  be  in  fmall  patches  in  the 
middle  of  the  borders,  at  proper  diftances  ;  in  eachofthefe 
patches  may  be  fcattered  a  few  feeds,  covering  them  over 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  earth;  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  may  be  thinned,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  upright 
fort  in  each  patch  to  Hand  for  flowering  ;  but  of  the  branch¬ 
ing  fort,  not  more  than  two,  becaufe  thefe  require  room  ; 
after  this  the  plants  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  when  they  begin  to  flower 
fhould  befupported,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  wind, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  in  a  fheltered  fituation.  If  the 
feeds  are  well  chofen,  there  will  be  very  few  ordinary 
flowers  among  them  ;  and  if  there  are  feeds  of  the  different 
coloured  flowers  fown  in  each  patch,  they  wiil  make  a 
pleafing  variety  :  but  the  upright  fort  Ihould  never  be  mixed 
in  the  fame  patches  with  the  branching,  becaufe  they  do 
not  flower  at  the  fame  time. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  two  forts  fine  without  degenerat¬ 
ing  to  Angle  or  bad  colours,  there  fhould  be  a  bed  of  each 
fort  fown  in  autumn,  in  fome  feparate  part  of  the  garden, 
where  the  plants  fhould  be  properly  thinned,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  till  they  begin  to  fhew  their  flowers,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  every  other  day,  to  pull 
out  all  thole  plants,  whofe  flowers  are  not  very  double  or 
of  good  colours ;  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  Hand  among 
the  others  till  their  farina  has  impregnated  them,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  caufe  them  to  degenerate  ;  fo  that  thofeperfons  who  are 
contented  with  only  marking  their  good  flowers  for  feed,  and 
fuffer  the  others  to  Hand  for  feed  among  them,  will  always 
find  themfelves  difappointed :  therefore  thofe  who  propofe 
to  have  their  flowers  in  perfection,  fhould  never  gather  the 
feeds  of  fuch  as  grew  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-gar¬ 
den  ;  becaufe  there  it  will  be  almofl  impoflible  to  preferve 
them  fo  true,  as  when  they  are  in  beds  at  a  diftance  from 
all  other  kinds. 

When  the  feed  veflels  turn  brown,  they  mull  be  carefully 
watched,  to  gather  them  before  they  open  and  difcharge  the 
feeds;  fo  that  thofe  which  are  fltuated  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  fialk,  will  open  long  before  thofe  on  the  upper  part  are 
ripe,  for  which  reafon  the  pods  fhould  from  time  to  time  be 
gathered  as  they  ripen. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain.  This 
hath  a  very  branching  ftalk,  which  riles  about  two  feet 
high;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  into  many  broad  obtufe 
fegments,  but  thofe  which  are  upon  the  (talks  are  generally 
Angle  ;  the  flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour  ;  ;hefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  feed  veflels,  which 
are  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others  double,  and  very  rarely 
three  together,  as  in  the  common  forts.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  whofe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and 
the  plants  treated  as  the  common  fort  ;  it  hath  little 
beauty,  and  is  only  kept  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  fe- 
veral  upright  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  rifing  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
gamilhed  with  leaves  which  are  divided  into  many  broad 
iegments,  in  form  of  a  fpreading  hand  ;  thefe  fegments  are 
cut  at  their  extremities  into  feveral  acute  points ;  they  are 
hairy,  and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  terminate 
the  ilalks,  growing  in  long  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue, 
*overed  toward  their  hinder  part  with  a  meally  down. 
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The  fixt-h  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  which  puts  out  two  or  three  branching 
ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  gamilhed  at 
each  joint  with  leaves  compofed  of  many  narrow  feg¬ 
ments,  which  terminate  with  feveral  acute  points ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  fingly,  each  Handing  up¬ 
on  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  fine 
azure  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  many  ftrong  branching 
ftalks,  feven  or  eight  feet  high ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks 
are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  are  gamilhed  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  four  or  five  broad 
lobes,  ending  with  many  acute  points ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  terminate  the 
ftalks,  growing  in  long  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  large  bearded  nettarium,  having  two  lips; 
of  a  dark  colour,  refembling  at  a  fmall  diftance  the  body 
of  a  bee,  from  whence  fome  have  titled  this  and  alfo  the 
fifth  fort,  Bee  Larkfpur. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  refembles  the  feventh,  but  the 
fegments  of  the  leaves  are  broader,  the  flowers  are  much 
fmaller,  and  of  a  paler  blue,  and  grow  in  longer  fpikes  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  are  woolly,  and  the  ftalks  feldonx 
grow  fo  tall  ;  thefe  differences  are  conftant  in  the  plants 
raifed  from  feed. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  unbranched  ftalk,  about  three  feet  high, 
gamilhed  with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five  obtufe  lobes, 
which  are  cut  on  their  edges  into  obtufe  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  bright  blue  colour,  and  d® 
not  expand  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

All  thefe  perennial  Larkfpurs  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed, 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring ;  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  where 
they  are  too  clofe  together,  part  of  them  fhould  be  drawn 
out,  to  allow  room  for  others  to  grow  till  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  muft  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
the  following  fummer  they  will  flower,  and  the  foots  will 
continue  many  years  growing  in  magnitude,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  flower-ftalks. 

The  tenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant,  as  alfo  in  Calabria ;  this  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  hairy  ftalk  three  feet  high,  gamilhed  with  hand- 
Ihaped  hairy  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  feven  oblong  lobes, 
which  have  frequently  one‘or  two  acute  indentures  on  their 
Tides';  the  flowers  form  a  loofe  fpike  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk,  each  Handing  on  a  long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  blue  or  purple  colour,  and  have  a  two-leaved  nedla- 
rium.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  ipring  never  grow  the 
fame  year.  The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  and  require  no  other  treatment  than  the  common 
Larkfpur. 

DENS  CANIS.  See  Erythronium. 

DENS  LEONIS.  See  Leontodon. 

DENTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  726.  Toothwort. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  obtufe  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  fx  fiamina,  four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  empale - 
ment,  the  other  two  are  Jhorter.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an 
oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod  with 
two  cells ,  divided  by  an  intermediate  partition,  opening  with  two 
valves ,  including  many  roundijb  feeds. 

The 
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The  Species  are, 

i.  Dentaria  fntis  quinatis ,  foliolis  acuminatis  ferratis. 
Five-leaved  Toothwort  with  fawed  leaves. 

z.  Dentaria  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  fummis  flmplici- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Seven-leaved  bulb-bearing  Tooth- 
wort. 

3.  Dentaria  foliis  terms  lernatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  653. 
Three-leaved  Toothwort. 

4.  Dentaria  foliis  fummis  digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  654. 
Five-leaved  Toothwort  with  rough  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  a  leaf  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  five 
lobes,  which  are  four  inches  long,  and  near  two  broad, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  ftand 
on  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  blufti  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  filled  with  fmall  round- 
ifli  feeds.  It  grows  in  the  lhady  woods  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  flender  ftalks  about  a  foot 
high  ;  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  have  feven  lobes,  thofe  a 
little  above  five,  others  but  three,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  they  are  Angle  :  the  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  tht;fe  have  four  obtufe  purple  petals, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  lobes,  three  growing  together,  fo 
that  one  leaf  has  three  times  three  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fmall 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
taper  pods  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  the  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  feven  lobes,  and  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  have  five,  they  are  rough  and  hai¬ 
ry  :  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods 
like  the  other  forts. 

Thefe  plants  grow  on  the  mountains  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
woods  of  Aufiria.  The  fecond  fort  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  but  particularly  near  Harefeld,  in  Hert - 
fordjkire.  This  produces  bulbs  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
where  the  leaves  are  fet  on,  which,  if  planted,  will  grow 
and  produce  plants.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  parting  their  roots ;  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  in  a  light  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation  :  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  where  they  grow  too 
clofe^  and  tranfplanted  out  in  the  like  foil  and  fituation ; 
where,  after  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no 
farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  :  the 
fecond  year  they  will  produce  flowers,  and  fometimes  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds. 

Thebefttimeto  tranfplant  the  roots  is  in  Ofiober,  when 
they  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  will  not  live  in  a  dry  foil,  or  when  they  are 
expofed  to  the  fun. 

DIANTHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  37. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  fonder  is  of  the  grinning  kind,  ninth  a  fhort  tube  ;  it  hath 
two  famina,  one  of  which  hath  a  twin  Jummit,  the  other  is  a 
little  taller,  and  an  oblong  germen.  The  empalenient  afterward 
becomes  a  capfule  with  two  cells ,  which  open  with  an  elafli- 
city,  cajiing  a  fingle  flat  feed  out  of  each  cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dianthera  fpicis  folitariis.  Lin.  Syfl.  Dianthera  with 
a  fingle  fpike. 

2.  Dianthera  Jpicis  filiformibus  •venticillatis,  inftriori- 
bus  umlellatis  Lin.  Syfl.  Dianthera  with  whorled  fpikes, 
and  umbels  below. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts 
of  North  America.  This  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant  with  a 


j  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  upright  ftalks  a  foot  h'gb, 
garnilhed  with  long  narrow  leaves  of  an  aromatick  odour. 
Handing  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  produced,  fuftaining  fnriaii 
fpikes  of  flowers. 

This  plant  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  this  country, 
for  although  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  m 
England,  yet  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  rot  in  winter  ;  and  :f  :t 
is  placed  under  lhelter,  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  and  loon 
after  decay,  fo  that  at  prefent  the  plants  are  rare  in  tins 
country. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  ithas  hairy 
ftalks  near  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  narrow  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  flender  fpikes,  which 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  placed  in  whorls,  but  at  the 
top  they  come  out  without  order  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  being  fmall  make  no  appearance. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  freih  hot-bed  ; 
they  muft  be  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  treated  like  other  ten¬ 
der  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

DIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  500.  Clove  Gillyflower, 
Carnation  and  Pink. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 'he  fower  hath  a  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf,  fcaly 
below ,  with  five  petals,  whofe  tails  are  as  long  as  the  empale¬ 
ment ,  but  their  upper  part  is  broad,  plain,  andfpread  open.  It 
hath  ten  flamina.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an  oval  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  capfule  with  one  ceh , 
opening  in  four  parts  at  the  top ,  filed  with  compreffed  angu¬ 
lar  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dianthus  fioribus folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  lanceola¬ 
tis  binis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164.  Common  narrow- 
leaved  wild  Pink. 

2.  Dianthus  caule  fubunifloro ,  corollis  crenatis,  fquamis 
calycinis  brevifjimis,  foliis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  41  Englijo 
fmall  creeping  or  maiden  Pink,  commonly  called  the  Mat¬ 
ted  Pink  by  feedfmen. 

3.  Dianthus  fioribus  fubfolitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  lances - 
latis  quaternis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164*  Branching 
Pink,  with  a  white  flower  having  a  purple  circle,  com¬ 
monly  called  Mountain  Pink. 

4.  Dianthus  fioribus  folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  fubovaiis 
brevifjimis,  corollis  multifdis  fauce  pubefeentibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
41 1 .  Single  wild  Pink,  with  a  fmall,  pale,  reddifh  flower. 

r,  Dianthus  fioribus  folitariis  fquamis  calycinis  Jubovatis 
brevifjimis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164.  Single  Gatden 
Carnation  with  a  large  flower. 

6.  Dianthus  Poribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis ,  fquaems  caly¬ 
cinis  lanceolatis  villojis  tubum  eequantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1S5-. 
Bearded  wild  Pink,  called  Deptford  Pink. 

7.  Dianthus  fioribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis,  fquamis  ca¬ 
lycinis  linearibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Broad-leaved  Garden 

Sweet  William.  _  ... 

8.  Dianthus  fioribus  aggregatis  capitatis,  fquamis  calyci- 

nis  ovatis  obtufls  muticis  tubum  Juper antibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  410. 
Wild  childing  Sweet  William.  _  •  7  • 

0.  Dianthus  fioribus  aggregatis  capitatis,  fquamis  calyci¬ 
nis  lanceolatis  ariflatis,  corollis  crenatis.  Italian  umbellated 
Mountain  Pink,  with  flowers  varying  from  yellow  to  an  iron 

colour  in  the  fame  duller.  , 

10.  Dianthus  fioribus  folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  fubula¬ 
tis  patulis,  tubum  eequantibus ,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
164.  The  China  Pink. 

11.  Dianthus  caulibus  uniforis  fquamis  calycinis  ovatis, 
corollis  multifdis,  folsis  linearibus.  F/or.  Suec.  318.  Dwarf  wild 

Pink  with  one  flower. 

G  g  12.  Dianthus 
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12.  Df  ant itus  caule  unifier o,  corollis  crenatis,  fquamis  ca- 
lycinis  exterioribus  tubum  re  quart  til  us,  foliis  linearibus  obtujh. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  412.  Dwarf  broad-leaved  Pink. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  fhort  ligneous  ftalk,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  tufted  heads  clofely  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  whofe  bafe  lie  over  each  other  embracing 
the  ftalks ;  between  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalks,  which 
grow  about  nine  inches  high,  garnifhed  at  every  joint  by 
narrow  grafly  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  flower  of  a  pale  red  colour.  This  is 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  the  flower  having  little 
beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  whofe  ftalks  lie 
©rvthe  ground  ;  they  grow  very  clofe  together,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  grafly  leaves  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  "by  fmall  red  flowers,  each 
handing  upon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk.  This  fort  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  now  often  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  but  formerly  the  feeds  were  fown  to 
make  edgings  for  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  by 
the  title  of  Matted  Pink,  by  which  the  feeds  were  fold 
in  the  fhops. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  Chidder  rocks  in  So- 
merfetjhire ,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England ;  this  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Mountain 
Pink.  It  hath  a  rcfemblance  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  fhorter,  of  a  grayifh  colour ;  the  ftalks  grow 
taller  and  branch  more ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  white 
colour  with  a  purple  circle  at  the  bottom,  like  that  fort  of 
Pink  called  Pheafant’s  Eye.  As  the  flowers  of  this  fort  have 
no  feent,  the  plants  are  feldom  kept  in  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  frequently  upon  old  walls  ;  it  is  a  fmall  Angle  Pink  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  fmall  Angle  Carnation,  which  has  been 
long  caft  out  of  all  the  gardens  ;  from  fome  one  of  this  fort, 
it  is  fuppofed  the  fine  flowers  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
had  their  original. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  particularly  in  a  meadow  near  Deptford  in  Kent, 
from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Deptford  Pink.  This  is  of 
the  kind  called  Sweet  William  ;  the  flowers  of  thefe  grow 
5n  clofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  red, 
and  have  long  bearded  empalements.  I  have  never  obferv- 
ed  this  to  vary. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  ^Svveet  William,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ornament,  of 
which  there  are  now  great  varieties  which  differ  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  their  flowers,  as  alfo  in  the  fize  and^fhape  of 
their  leaves ;  thofe  which  have  narrow  leaves  were  former¬ 
ly  titled  Sweet  Johns  by  the  gardeners,  and  thofe  with 
broad  leaves  were  called  Sweet  Williams ;  there  are  fome 
cf  both  thefe  forts  with  double  flowers,  which  are  very  or¬ 
namental  plants  in  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
grafly  leaves,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  head'  of  pale 
red  flowers,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  em- 
palement.  Thefe  have  little  beauty,  fo  the  plants  are  fel¬ 
dom  kept  in  gardens. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  long  narrow 
leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint,  which  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  ftiff, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  clufters 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  having  ftiff  bearded  empalements  ; 
they  are  yellow  and  iron-coloured,  intermixed  on  the  fame 
ltalk,  and  frequently  there  are  of  both  colours  in  the  fame 


head.  The  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  annually 
flower  and  feed  ;  but  the  young  plants  of  the  fecond  year, 
always  produce  the  ftrongeft  flowers. 

The  tenth  fort  came  originally  from  China ,  fo  it  is  titled 
the  China  Pink  ;  the  flowers  of  this  have  no  feent,  but  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  lively  colours  among  them,  and  of 
late  years  there  has  been  great  improvements  made  in  the 
double  flowers  of  this  fort,  fome  of  which  are  as  full  of 
petals  as  the  double  Pink,  and  their  colours  are  very  rich. 
The^plants  feldom  grow  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  branching  out  on  every  fide  ;  the  branches  grow 
ere£t,  and  are  terminated  each  by  a  Angle  flower.  They 
are  commonly  raifed  every  year  from  feeds,  but  the  roots 
will  continue  two  years  in  dry  ground. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  upon  old 
walls  and  buildings  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  this  is  a 
Angle  fmall  Pink  of  a  fweet  odour,  but  of  a  pale  colour, 
fo  makes  no  appearance ;  and  Ance  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  in  thefe  flowers  by  culture, 
this  hath  been  entirely  negletted. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  hath 
broad,  fhort,  blunt  leaves ;  the  ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than 
four  inches  high,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower 
of  a  pale  red  colour.  It  is  fometimes  preferved  in  botanick 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is  rarely  admitted  into 
other  gardens. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  the  botanifts  al¬ 
low  to  be  diftinft  fpecies  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  fine  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curi¬ 
ous,  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  variations  which 
have  been  produced  by  culture  ;  the  number  of  thefe  are 
greatly  increafed  annually,  in  many  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  fo  that  as  new  varieties  are  obtained,  the  old  flowers 
are  reje&ed. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  may  be  properly  enough  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fettions.  The  firfl:  to  include  all  the  variety 
of  Pinks,  the  fecond  all  the  Carnations,  and  the  third  thofe 
of^the  Sweet  William  ;  for  although  thefe  agree  fo  nearly  in 
their  principal  chara&ers,  as  to  be  included  under  the  fame 
genus  by  the  botanifts,  yet  they  never  vary  from  one  to  the 
other,  though  they  frequently  change  and  vary  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  flowers. 

I  fhall  proceed  therefore  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  dif¬ 
ferent  feftions :  and  firft  I  ftifll  begin  with  the  Pink,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  variety  now  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  damafk  Pink,  the 
white  Shock,  the  Pheafant  Eye  with  double  and  Angle 
flowers,  varying  greatly  in  their  Aze  and  colour,  the  Cob 
Pink,  Dobfon’s  Pink,  and  Bat’s  Pink.  The  old  Man’s 
Head,  and  Painted  Lady  Pink,  rather  belong  to  the  Car¬ 
nation. 

The  damafk  Pink  is  the  firfl;  which  flowers  of  the  double 
forts  ,•  this  hath  a  fhort  ftalk,  the  flower  is  not  very  large, 
and  not  fo  double  as  many  others  ;  the  colour  is  of  a  pale 
purple  inclining  to  red,  but  is  very  fweet. 

The  next  which  flowers  is  the  white  Shoclc,  which  was 
fo  called  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  flowers,  and  the  borders 
of  the  petals  being  much  jagged  and  fringed  j  the  feent  of 
this  is  not  fo  agreeable  as  that  of  fome  others. 

Then  comes  all  the  different  kinds  of  Pheafants  Eye,  of 
which  there  are  frequently  new  varieties  raifed,  which  are 
either  titled  from  the  perfons  who  raifed  them,  or  the  places 
where  they  were  raifed;  fome  of  thefe  have -very  large  dou¬ 
ble  flowers,  but  thofe  which  burft  their  pods,  are  not  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed. 

The  Cob  Pink  comes  after  thefe  to  flower  ;  the  ftalks  of 
this  are  much  taller  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  former;  the 
flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  thefe 
have  the  moft  agreeable  odour  of  all  the  forts,  fo  merit  a 

place 
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place  in  every  good  garden.  The  time  of  the  Pinks  flowed  . 
ing  is  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
frequently  that  fort  of  Pheafant  Eye,  which  is  called  Bat’s 
Pink,  will  flower  again  in  autumn. 

The  old  Man’s  Head  Pink,  and  the  Painted  Lady,  do 
not  flower  till  July ,  coming  at  the  fame  feafon  with  the  Car¬ 
nation,  to  which  they  are  more  allied  than  the  Pink.  The 
firft  when  it  is  in  its  proper  colours,  is  purple  and  white, 
ftriped  and  fpotted,  but  this  frequently  is  of  one  plain  co¬ 
lour,  which  is  purple  ;  this  fort  will  continue  flowering  till 
the  froft  in  autumn  puts  a  flop  to  it,  and  the  flowers  having 
an  agreeableTcent  renders  them  valuable.  The  Painted  Lady 
is  chiefly  admired  for  the  livelinefs  of  its  colour,  for  it  is  not 
fo  fweet,  or  of  fo  long  continuance  as  the  other. 

The  common  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  which 
is  the  way  to  obtain  new  varieties,  or  by  making  layers  of 
them  as  is  praftifed  for  Carnations,  or  by  planting  flips, 
which,  if  carefully  managed,  will  take  root  very  well. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  there  Ihould  be  care 
taken  in  the  choice  of  them,  and  only  the  feeds  of  the  beft 
forts  faved,  where  perfons  are  curious  to  have  the  finefl 
flowers.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  hereafter 
directed  for  the  Carnation :  with  this  difference  only,  that 
as  the  Pinks  are  lefs  tender,  fo  they  may  be  more  hardily 
treated.  Thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers,  muff  be 
alfo  managed  as  the  Carnation,  for  which  there  are  full  in- 
ftru&ions  hereafter  given.  The  old  Man’s  Head  and  Painted 
Lady  Pinks  are  commonly  propagated  this  way,  but  moft  of 
the  other  forts  are  propagated  from  flips. 

'y'he  beft  time  to  plant  the  flips  of  Pinks  is  about  the  end 
of  July,  when,  if  there  Ihould  happen  rain,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  them  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  will 
require  to  be  conftantly  watered  every  other  day,  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  lhady  border, 
and  the  ground  Ihould  be  dug  well,  and  all  the  clods  brok¬ 
en,  end  if  no  rain  falls,  it  Ihould  be  well  foaked  with  wa¬ 
ter  a  few  hours  before  the  flips  are  planted  ;  then  the  flips 
Ihould  be  taken  from  the  plants,  and  all  their  lower  leaves 
ftripped  off,  and  planted  as  foon  as  poflible  after,  for  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  lie  long  after  they  are  taken  from  the  plants, 
they  will  wither  and  fpoil ;  thefe  need  not  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  three  inches  fquare,  and  the  ground 
muft  be  clofed  very  hard  about  them  ;  then  they  muft  be 
well  watered,  and  this  muft  be  repeated,  as  often  as  it  is 
found  neceffary,  till  the  cuttings  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they  are 
to  remain  :  there  are  fome  who  plant  the  flips  of  Pinks 
later  in  the  feafon  than  is  here  dire&ed,  but  thefe  plants 
are  never  fo  ftrong  nor  flower  fo  well,  as  thofe  which  are 
early  planted. 

We  (hall  next  proceed  to  the  culture  of  the  Carnation ; 
thefe  the  florifts  diftinguifh  into  four  clafles. 

The  firft  they  call  Flakes ;  thefe  are  of  two  colours 
only,  and  their  ftripes  are  large,  going  quite  through  the 
petals. 

The  fecond  are  called  Bizarrs ;  thefe  have  flowers  marked 
or  variegated  with  three  or  four  different  colours,  in  irregu¬ 
lar  fpots  and  ftripes. 

The  third  are  called  Piquettes ;  the  flowers  of  thefe  have 
always  a  white  ground,  and  are  fpotted  (or  pounced,  as 
they  call  it)  with  fcarlet,  red,  purple-,  or  other  colours, 

The  fourth  are  called  Painted  Ladies  ;  thefe  have  their 
petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  and  are 
white  underneath. 

Of  each  of  thefe  clafles  there  are  numerous  varieties,  but 
particularly  of  thePiquettes,  which  fomeyears  ago  weft:  chiefly 
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in  efteem  with  the  florifts,  but  of  late  years  the  Flakes  have 
been  in  greater  requeft  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  To 
enumerate  the  varieties  of  the  principal  flowers  in  any  one  of 
thefe  clafles,  would  be  needlefs,  fince  every  country  pro¬ 
duces  new  flowers  almoft  every  year  ;  fo  that  thofe  flowers, 
which,  at  their  firft  raifing,  were  greatly  valued,  are  in  two 
or  three  years  become  fo  common,  as  to  be  of  little  worth, 
efpecially  if  they  are  defedive  in  any  one  property.  There¬ 
fore  (where  flowers  are  fo  liable  to  mutability,  either  Trom 
the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  that  better  kinds  are  yearly  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds,  which,  with  good  florifts,  always  take 
place  of  older,  which  are  turned  out  of  the  garden  to  make 
room  for  them)  it  would  be  but  fuperfluous  in  this  place  to 
give  a  lift  of  their  names,  which  are  generally  borrowed  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  names  and  titles  of  noblemen,  or  from  theper- 
fon’s  names,  or  places  of  abode,  who  raifed  them. 

Thefe  flowers  are  propagated  either  from  feeds  (by  which 
new  flowers  are  obtained),  or  by  layers,  for  the  increafe  of 
thofe  forts  which  are  worthy  maintaining  ;  but  I  lhall  firft 
lay  down  the  method  of  propagating  them  from  feed,  which 
is  thus  : 

Having  obtained  fome  good  feeds,  either  of  your  own 
faving,  or  from  a  friend  that  you  can  confide  in,  about 
the  middle  of  April ,  prepare  fome  pots  or  boxes  (according 
to  the  quantity  of  feed  you  have  to  fow) ;  thefe  Ihould  be 
filled  with  frelh  light  earth  mixed  with  rotten  neats  dung, 
which  Ihould  be  well  incorporated  together ;  then  fow  your 
feeds  therfcfjn  (but  not  too  thick),  covering  it  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  with  the  fame  light  earth,  placing  the  pots, 
or  cafes,  fo  as  to  receive  the  morning  fun  onlyf  till  eleven 
of  the  clock,  obferving  alfo  to  refrelh  the  earth  with  water 
as  often  as  it  may  require  ;  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
duly  watered,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  at  which  time  Ihould  be  prepared  fome  beds  (of 
the  fame  fort  of  earth  as  was  directed  to  fow  them  in)  in  an 
open  airy  fituation,  in  which  they  Ihould  be  planted  at 
the  diftance  of  three  inches  fquare,  obferving  to  water 
and  lhade  them ;  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they 
muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  in  thefe  beds  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  end  of  Auguji ,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
grown  fo  large  as  almoft  to  meet  each  other ;  then  prepare 
fome  more  beds  of  the  like  good  earth  (in  quantity  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  flowers  raifed),  in  which  they  Ihould  be 
planted  at  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  and  not  above  four 
rows  in  each  bed,  for  the  more  conveniently  laying  fuch  of 
them  as  may  prove  worthy  preferving  ;  for  in  thefe  beds 
they*  Ihould  remain  to  flower. 

The  alleys  between  thefe  beds  Ihould  be  two  feet  wide, 
that  perfons  may  pafs  between  the  beds  to  weed  and  clean 
them.  If  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  very  dry  at  this  time, 
they  Ihould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  there  is  fome  rain,  fo 
that  it  may  happen  to  be  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  fome  years,  before  there  is  wet  enough  to  moiften 
the  ground  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  if  there  is  time  enough 
for  the  plants  to  get  good  root  before  the  froft  comes  on,  it 
will  be  fufficient.  If  the  winter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  the 
beds  Ihould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  mats,  otherwife  many  of  the  plants  may  be 
deftroyed,  for  the  good  flowers  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  ones  of  this  genus.  There  will  be  no  other  culture 
wanting  to  thefe,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
when  they  Ihoot  up  their  ftalks  to  flower,  they  muft  be 
fupported  by  flicks  to  prevent  their  breaking.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  blow,  they  muft  be  looked  over  to  fee 
which  of  them  proffer  to  make  good  flowers  ;  as  foon  as 
that  can  be  difcovered,  all  the  layers  upon  them  Ihould  be 
laid  ;  thofe  which  are  well  marked,  and  blow  whole  without 
breaking  their  pods,  Ihould  be  referved  to  plant  in  borders,  to 
p  G  g  j  furnifh 
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fyrrrifh  feeds  ;  and  thofe  which  burft  their  pods,  and  feem 
to  have  good  properties,  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  to  try 
what  their  flowers  will  be,  when  managed  according  to 
art  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fecond  year  of  flowering,  that  any 
perfon  can  pronounce  what  the  value  of  a  flower  will  be ; 
but  in  order  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  the  florills  call 
good  properties,  I  fhall  here  fet  them  down. 

1 .  The  ftem  of  the  flower  fhould  be  ftrong,  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  the  flower  without  nodding  down. 

2.  The  petals  of  the  flower  fhould  be  long,  broad,  and 
flifF,  and  pretty  eafy  to  expand,  or  (as  the  floriils  term 
them)  fhould  be  free  flowerets. 

3.  The  middle  pod  of  the  flower  fhould  not  advance  too 
high  above  the  petals  in  the  other  part  of  the  flower. 

4.  The  colours  ihould  be  bright,  and  equally  marked  all 
over  the  flower. 

3.  The  flower  fhould  be  very  full  of  leaves,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it,  when  blown,  very  thick  and  high  in  the  middle, 
and  the  outlide  perfectly  round. 

Having  made  choice  of  fuch  flow'ers  as  promife  well, 
thefe  fhould  be  marked  Separately  for  pots,  and  the  round 
w hole  blowing  flowers  for  borders ;  all  Angle  flowers,  or 
luch  as  are  ill- coloured  and  not  worth  preferving,  fhould  be 
drawn  out,  that  the  good  flowers  may  have  the  more  air 
and  room  to  grow  ftrong  ;  when  the  layers  of  the  good 
flowers  have  taken  root  (which  will  be  fome  time  in  Wu- 
gujl),  they  fhould  be  taken  off  and  planted  out;  thofe  that 
blow  large,  in  pots,  and  the  other  in  borders  (as  jhath  been 
already  diredled). 

Of  late  years,  the  whole-blowing  flowers  have  been  much 
more  efteemed  than  thofe  large  flowers  which  burft  their 
pods ;  but  efpecially  thofe  round  flowers  which  have  broad 
ftripes  of  beautiful  colours,  and  round  Rofe  leaves,  of  which 
kinds  there  have  been  a  great  variety  introduced  from 
France ,  within  thefe  few  years ;  but  as  thefe  French  flowers 
are  extremely  apt  to  degenerate  to  plain  colours,  and  being 
much  tenderer  than  thofe  which  are  brought  up  in  England, 
there  are  not  fuch  great  prices  given  for  the  plants  now,  as 
was  a  few  years  pail :  from  the  prefent  tafte  for  thefe  whole¬ 
blowing  flowers,  many  of  the  old  varieties,  which  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  gardens  of  the  florifts,  have  been  received 
again  ;  and  large  prices  have  been  paid  of  late  for  fuch 
flowers  as  fome  years  ago  were  fold  for  one  Ihilling  a  dozen, 
or  Ids,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  variablenefs  of  the 
fancies  of  the  florifts. 

1  fhall  next  proceed  to  give  fome  diredlions  for  propa¬ 
gating  thefe  by  layers,  and  the  neceflary  care  to  be  taken  of 
them  to  have  large  and  fair  flowers. 

The  beft  feafon  for  laying  thefe  flowers  is  in  July,  as  foon 
as  the  fhoots  are  ftrong  enough  for  that  purpofe  :  it  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner  :  after  having  ftripped  off 
the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoot  intended  to  be 
laid,  make  choice  of  a  ftrong  joint  about  the  middle  of  the 
Ihoot  (not  too  near  the  heart  of  the  fhoot,  nor  in  the  hard 
part  next  the  old  plant)  ;  then  with  a  penknife  make  a  flit 
m  the  middle  of  the  Ihoot,  from  the  under  fide  of  the  joint 
upward  half  the  way  or  more,  ta  the  joint  next  above  it, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the  joints  ;  then  with  your 
.knife  cut  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  cut  off  the  fwell- 
ing  pert  of  the  joint  where  the  flit  is  made,  fo  that  the 
part  flit  may  be  fhaped  like  a  tongue  ;  (when  that  outward 
fkin  is  pared  off,  which,  if  left  on,  would  prevent  their 
pufliing  out  roots)  ;  having  loofened  the  earth  round  the 
plant,  and,  if  need  be,  raifed  it  with  frefh  mould,  that  it 
may  be  level  with  the  Ihoot  intended  to  be  laid,  left  by  the 
ground  being  too  low,  by  forcing  down. the  fhoot  it  Ihould 
be  fplit  off;  then  make  a  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  juft 
where  the  fhoot  is  to  come,  and  bend  the  fhoot  gently 
into  the  earth,  obferving  to  keep  the  top  as  upright  as  pof- 


fible,  that  the  flit  may  be  open;  and  being  provided  with 
forked  flicks  for  that  purpofe,  thruft  one  of  them  into  the 
ground,  fo  that  the  forked  part  may  take  hold  of  the  lay¬ 
er,  to  keep  it  down  in  its  proper  place ;  then  gently  cover 
the  fhank  of  the  layer  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  giving 
it  a  gentle  watering,  to  fettle  the  earth  about  it,  obferving 
to  repeat  the  fame  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  to  promote  their 
rooting.  In  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  this,  the  layers 
will  have  taken  root  fuffleient  to  betranfplanred  ;  then  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  pots,  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  imall  pot,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root;  afeer  which  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  more  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
middle  of  November  (if  the  weather  continues  fo  long  good} 
when  the  pots  fhould  be  put  under  a  common  frame,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  air  is 
mild,  but  fereened  from  hard  rains,  fnow  and  froft- 

Where  there  is  conveniency.,  the  layers,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  common  borders,  may  be  planted  upon  a 
bed  at  about  three  inches  afundereach  way,  and  in  winter 
covered  with  a  frame,  or  elfe  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
in  bad  weather  covered  with  mats,  which  will  fecure  them 
till  fpring,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,, 
and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower. 

Thofe  layers,  which  were  planted  in  fmall  pots  in  the 
autumn,  fhould,  in  the  fpring,  be  turned  out  of  thofe  pots, 
preferving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  paring  off  the  outfide 
with  the  matted  roots,  and  put  into  the  pots  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain  for  good.  The  beft  compoft  for  thefe 
flowers  is  as  follows  :  \ 

Make  choice  of  fome  good  upland  pasture,  or  a  common 
that  is  of  an  hazel  earth,  or  light  fan^y  loam  i  dig  from 
the  furface  of  this  about  eight  inches  deep,  taking  all  the 
turf  with  it ;  let  this  be  laid  in  an  heap  to  rot  and  mellow 
for  one  year,  turning  it  once  a  month,  that  it  may  fweeten; 
then  mix  about  a  third  part  of  rotten  neat’s  dung,  or  for 
want  of  that  fome  rotten  dung  from  a  Cucumber,  or  a 
Melon  bed  ;  let  this  be  well  mixed  together,  and  if  you 
can  get  it  time  enough  before-hand,  let  them  lie  mixed  fix 
or  eight  months  before  it  is  ufed,  turning  it  feveral  times, 
the  better  to  incorporate  their  parts.  But  as  the  layers, 
which  are  made  from  fuch  roots  as  have  been  forced  to 
flower  the  fame  year,  do  feldom  fucceed  fo  well  the  next, 
it  will  be  a  good  method  to  plant  two  or  three  layers  of  each 
of  the  beft  kinds  in  a  bed  of  frelh  earth  not  over  dunged 
which  plants  fhould  only  be  fuffered  to  lhew  their  flowersj 
that  their  colours  may  be  known  to  be  perfect  in  their  kind  ; 
and  when  fatisfied  in  that  particular,  the  flowers  fhould  be 
cut  off  the  Hems,  and  not  fuffered  to  fpend  the  roots  in 
blowing,  by  which  means  the  layers  will  be  ftrengthened. 
And  from  fome  of  the  beft  plants  of  thefe,  the  layers  fhould 
be  taken  for  the  next  year’s  blowing,  always  obferving  to 
have  a  fucceffion  of  them  yearly,  by  which  means  every 
year  a  fine  bloom  of  thefe  flowers  may  be  expedted,  fup- 
poflng  the  feafon  favourable.  When  the  plants  which  are 
intended  to  flower,  are  put  into  the  larger  pots  in  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  placed*  in  a  fituation  where  they,  may  be  der 
fended  from  the  north  wind  ;  obferving  to  give  them  gentle 
waterings,  as  the  feafon  may  require. 

Here  they  may  remain  till  the  middle,  or  latter  end  0/ 
Jpn'l,  when  a  ftage  of  boards  fhould  be  made  to  fet  the  pots 
upon,  which  fhould  be  fo  ordered  as  to  have  little  cifterns 
of  water  round  each  poll,  to  prevent  the  infedts  from  get¬ 
ting  to  the  flowers  in  their  bloom  ;  which,  if  they  are  fuf¬ 
fered  to  do,  they  will  deftroy  all  the  flowers  in  a  fhort  time  : 
the  chief  and  moft  ^mifichievous  infedt  in  this  cafe  is,  the 
earwig,  which  will  gnaw  off  all  the  lower  parts  cf  the  pe.- 
tals  of  the  flowers  (which  are  very  fweet).,  and  thereby 
caufe  the  whole  flower  to  fall  to  pieces  j  but  fince  the  mak- 
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ing  one  of  thefe  flages  is  fomewhat  expenfive,  and  not  very 
eal’y  to  be  underftood  by  fuch  as  have  not  feen  them,  I  fhall 
defcribe  a  very  fimple  one,  which  I  have  ufl-d  for  feveral 
years,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  full  as  well  as  the  bell 
and  moll  expenfive  one  can  do.  Firll,  prepare  fome  com¬ 
mon  flat  pans,  about  two  feet  over,  and  three  inches  deep, 
place  thefe  two  and  two  oppolite  to  each  other,  at  about 
two  feet  dillance,  and  at  every  eight  feet  in  length.  In 
each  of  thefe  turn  a  flower-pot  upfide  down,  then  lay  a 
piece  of  flat  timber,  about  two  feet  and  an  half  long,  and 
three  inches  thick,  crofs  from  pot  to  pot,  the  whole  length 
of  the  llage  ;  then  lay  the  planks  lengthways  upon  thefe 
timbers,  which  will  hold  two  rows  of  the  fize  for  thefe 
pots  which  are  proper  for  the  Carnations ;  and  when  you 
have  fet  the  pots  upon  the  llage,  fill  the  flat  pans  with  wa¬ 
ter,  always  obferving,  as  it  decreafes  in  the  pans,  to  reple- 
nilh  it,  which  will  effectually  guard  your  flowers  againft  in- 
feds,  fcr  they  do  not  care  to  fwim  over  water  ;  fo  that  if 
by  this,  or  any  other  contrivance,  the  pafl'age  from  the 
ground  to  the  llage,  on  which  the  pots  are  placed,  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  furface  of  water  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
as  much  in  depth,  will  effeCluaily  prevent  thefe  vermin  from 
getting  to  the  flowers. 

This  llage  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fltuation  open  to  the 
fouth  eall,  but  defended  from  the  well  winds,  to  which 
thefe  flages  mull  not  be  expofed,  lell  the  pots  fhould  be 
blown  down  by  the  violence  of  that  wind,  which  is  often 
very  troublefome  at  the  feafon  when  thefe  flowers  blow  ; 
indeed  they  fhould  be  defended  by  trees  at  fome  diftance,from 
the  winds  of  every  point ;  but  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  too 
near  the  ftage,  ncr  by  any  means  place  them  near  walls,  or 
tall  buildings,  for  in  fuch  fituations  the  Items  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  draw  up  too  weak.  About  the  middle  of  April.,  the 
layers  will  begin  to  ftioot  up  for  flower ;  therefore  there 
fhould  be  provided  fome  deal  flicks,  about  four  feet  and  an 
half  long,  which  fhould  be  thicker  toward  the  bottom,  and 
planed  off  taper  at  the  top;  thefe  flicks  fhould  be  carefully 
fluck  into  the  pots  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  plant,  without 
injuring  it ;  then  with  a  flender  piece  of  bafs  mat,  fallen  the 
flalk  of  the  flower  to  the  llick  to  prevent  its  being  broken  ; 
this  mull  be  often  repeated  as  the  flalk  advances  in  height, 
and  all  the  fide  flalks  mull  be  pulled  off  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  never  letting  more  than  two  flalks  remain  upon  one 
root,  nor  above  one,  if  they  are  intended  to  blow  exceed¬ 
ing  large.  Toward  the  beginning  of  June  the  flowers  will 
mofl  of, them  have  attained  their  height,  and  their  pods  will 
begin  to  fwell,  and  about  the  end  fome  of  the  earliefl  begin 
to  open  on  one  fide;  therefore  the  pods  muft  be  opened  in 
two  other  places,  at  equal  angles  ;  this  muft  be  done  as  foon 
as  the  pod  breaks,  otherwife  the  flower  will  run  out  on  one 
fide,  and  be  in  a  fhort  time  paft  recovering,  fo  as  to  make 
a  complete  flower.  In  a  few  days  after  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  they  muft  be  covered  with  glaffes  which  are  made  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Upon  the  top  of  the  glafs,  exactly  in  the  center,  is  a  tin 
collar,  or  focket,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  fquare,  for 
the  flower- flick  to  come  through  ;  to  this  focket  are  foldered 
eight  flips  of  lead  at  equal  dillances,  which  are  about  fix  in¬ 
ches  and  an  half  long,  and  fpread  open  at  the  bottom  about 
four  inches  afunder ;  into  thefe  flips  of  lead  are  faflened  flips 
of  glafs,  cut  according  to  the  dillances  of  the  lead,  which, 
when  they  are  fixed  in,  are  bordered  round  the  bottom  with 
another  flip  of  lead  quite  round,  fo  that  the  glafs  hath  eight 
angles,  with  the  focket  in  the  middle,  and  fpread  open  at 
the  bottom  about  eleven  inches  wide. 

When  the  flowers  are  open  enough  to  be  covered  with 
thefe  glaffes,  a  hole  muft  be  made  with  an  awl  through  the 
flower-ftick,  exadlly  to  the  height  of  the  under  part  of  the 
pod,  through  which  fhould  be  put  a  piece  of  fraall  wire 
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about  fix  inches  long,  making  a  ring  at  ©ne  end  of  the  wirfl 
to  contain  the  pod,  into  which  ring  lhould  the  flein  of  the 
flower  be  fixed,  taking  off  all  the  tyings  of  bafs  ;  and  tho 
ftem  of  the  flower  muft  be  placed  fo  far  from  the  Hick,  as 
may  give  convenient  room  for  the  flower  to  expand  with¬ 
out  prefling  againft  it;  to  which  diitance.it  may  be  fixed, 
turning  the  wire  fo  as  not  to  draw  back  through  the 
hole  ;  then  make  another  hole  through  the  flick,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  dillance  above  the  flower,  through  which  fhould 
be  put  a  piece  of  wire,  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  to  fup<- 
port  the  glaffes  from  Hiding-  down  upon  the  flowers,  ob¬ 
ferving  that  the  glaffes  are  not  placed  fo  high  as  to  admit 
the  fun  and  rain  under  them  to  the  flowers,  nor  fo  low  as  to 
fcorch  their  leaves  with  the  heat.  At  this  time  alio,  or  a 
few  days  after,  fhould  be  cut  fome  fluff  paper,  cards,  or 
fome  fuch  thing,  into  collars  about  four  inches  over,  ahd 
exaClly  round,  cutting  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  to  be  let  through  ;jthen  place  thefe  collars  about  them, 
to  (upport  theperals  of  the  flower  from  hanging  down;  this 
collar  fhould  be  placed  within  fide  the  calyx  of  the  flower, 
and  fhould  be  fupported  thereby.  If,  as  the  flowers  blow-, 
one  fide  comes  out  fafter  than  the  other,  the  pots. fhould  be 
turned  about,  to  fhift  the  other  fide  toward  the  fun  ;  and, 
if  the  w’eather  proves  very  hot,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  fhaded- 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  Cabbage  leaves,  &c.  to  prevent 
their  being  fcorched,  or  forced  out  too  foon  ;  and,  when  the- 
middle  pod  begins  to  rife,  the  calyx  muft  be  pulled  out  with 
a  pair  of  nippers  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  this  fhould  not 
be  done  too  foon,  left  the  middle  part  of  the  flower  fhould 
advance  too  high  above  the  fides,  which  will  greatly  dimi- 
nifli  the  beauty  of  it.  And  when  the  flowers  are  fully  blown, 
if  they  are  cut  off,  a  frefh  collar  of  ftiff  paper  fhould  be 
put  on,  which  fhould  be  cut  exadlly  to  the  fize  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  that  it  may  fupport  the  petals  to  their  full  width,  but  not 
to  be  feen  wider  than  the  flower  in  any  part :  when  this  is  put' 
on,  the  wideft  leaves  fhould  be  fpread  out,  to  form  the  outfide- 
of  the  flower,  which-  although  they  fhould  happen  to  be  in 
the  middle  (as  is  often  the  cafe),  yet  by  removing  the  other 
leaves  they  may  be  drawn  down,  and  fo  the  next  longeft  leaves- 
upon  them  again,  that  the  whale  flower  may  appear  equal¬ 
ly  globular  without  any  hollow  parts.  In  the  doing  of  this, 
fome  florifts  are  fo  curious  as  to  render  an  indifferent  flower 
very  haodfome  ;  and  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
{kill  of  the  artift  to  produce  large  fine  flowers. 

The  directions  here  given  are  chiefly  for  the  management 
of  thofe  large  Carnations,  which  require  the  greateft  fkill  of 
the  florifts,  to  have  them  in  perfection  ;  but  as  of  lata  years 
thefe  have  not  been  fo  much  in  elleem  as  formerly,  and 
thofe  flowers  which  do  not  break  their  pods  have  now  the 
preference.  Thefe  are  generally  planted  in  pots.,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  large  flowers,  but  do<  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  trouble  to  blow  them;  all  that  is-neceffary 
to  be  done  for  thefe,  is  to  fallen  their  ftems  up  to  flower- 
flicks  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  and  to  take  off  the 
pods  which  proceed  fromjthe  fide  of  the  ftalks,  leaving  only 
the  top  bud  to  flower,  if  they  are  intended  to-  be  large  ar.d 
fair  ;  and  when  the  flowersbegin  to  open,  ifthey  arefereened. 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and.alfo  from  wet,,  they 
will  continue  much  longer  in  beauty. 

7'he  layers  which  are  planted  in,  the  full  ground,  gene¬ 
rally  prpduce  feeds  better  than  thofe  in  pots  ;  therefore  who¬ 
ever  propofes  to  raife  a  fopply  of  new  flowers  from  feedsa. 
multalways  obferve  to  fave  the  beft  of  their  feeriling  flow- 
ers,forthis  purpofe;  for  it  is-, well  known,  that  after  any  of* 
thefe  flowers.-  have  been  a  few  years  propagated  by  layers!, , 
they  become  barren,  and  do  not  feed  ;  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  many  other,  plants,  which. are  propagated  by  flips* 
layers,  or  cuttings  ;  fo  that  the  youngs  plants  which  have 
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been  newly  obtained  from  feeds,  are  always  the  moll  pro¬ 
ductive  of  feeds. 

I  (hall  next  proceed  to  the  culture  of  that  fpecies,  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Sweet  William  :  of  this 
there  are  are  a  great  variety  of  different  colours,  which  are 
fingle,  and  three  with  double  flowers  :  fome  of  thefe  have 
narrow  leaves,  which  were  formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns,  but 
of  late  that  diftindtion  has  not  been  made,  becaufe  they  are 
found  to  vary  when  raifed  from  feeds. 

Some  of  the  fingle  flowers  have  very  rich  colours,  which 
frequently  vary  in  thofe  of  the  fame  bunch  ;  there  are  others 
with  fine  variegated  flowers,  and  others  whofe  middles  are 
of  a  foft  red,  bordered  with  white,  which  are  called 
Painted  Ladies  ;  but  where  perfons  are  defirous  to  preferve 
any  of  thefe  varieties  in  perfection,  the  bed  flowers  of 
each  (hould  be  particularly  marked,  and  no  other  permitted 
to  (land  near  them,  left  their  farina  (hould  impregnate  them, 
which  would  caufe  them  to  vary. 

That  which  is  called  the  Painted  Lady  Sweet  William, 
is  a  very  beautiful  variety  ;  the  (talks  of  this  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  moftof  the  other  ;  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  larger, 
and  produced  more  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  the  flowers 
(landing  equal  in  height,  make  a  better  appearance  :  there 
are  others  whofe  (talks  rife  three  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  very  deep  red  or  fcarlet  colour.  Thefe  all  flower  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Carnations,  which  renders  them 
lefs  valuable,  becaufe  they  have  no  fcent. 

The  fingle  kinds  of  thefe  flowers  are  generally  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April, 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  in  June  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  out,  at  which  time  muft  be  prepared  fome  beds  ready 
for  them  ;  they  (hould  be  planted  fix  inches  dirtance  every 
way :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  at 
which  time  they  may  be  transplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden.  Thefe  will  flower  the  next  year  in  “June, 
and  perfeft  their  feeds  in  Augufi,  which  you  (hould  fave 
from  the  beft  coloured  flowers  for  a  fupply. 

The  three  forts  with  double  flowe-rs,  are  :  i.  The  broad¬ 
leaved  fort,  which  hath  very  double  flowers,  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  colour  inclining  to  blue,  which  burfts  its  pods,  fo  that 
it  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the  others,  and  therefore  has 
been  lefs  regarded,  and  is  now  almoft  totally  banilhed  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  2.  The  Double  Rofe  Sweet  Willi¬ 
am,  whofe  flowers  are  of  a  fine  deep  Rofe-colour,  and  fmell 
fweet  ;  this  is  much  valued  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of 
its  flowers  ;  the  empalement  (or  pods)  of  thefe  flowers  ne¬ 
ver  burlt,  fo  the  flowers  remain  with  their  petals  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  and  do  not  hang  down  loofely  as  thofe  of  the  form¬ 
er.  3.  The  Mule,  or  Fairchild’s  Sweet  William  ;  it  hath 
narrower  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and  is  of  that 
variety  called  Sweet  John  :  this  was  faid  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds  of  a  Carnation,  which  had  been  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  farina  of  the  Sweet  William  ;  the  flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  brighter  red  colour  than  either  of  the  former ; 
their  bunches  are  not  quite  fo  large,  but  their  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  fcent. 

The  double  kinds  are  propagated  by  layers,  as  the  Car¬ 
nations,  or  by  flips  as  Pinks ;  they  love  a  middling  foil,  not 
too  light,  nor  too  heavy  or  (tiff,  nor  too  much  dunged, 
which  very  often  occafions  their  rotting  :  thefe  continue 
flowering  for  a  long  time,  and  are  extremely  beautiful  ;.but 
they  are  very  fubjeCl  to  canker  and  rot  away,  efpecially  if 
planted  in  a  foil  over  wet  or  too  light.  Thefe  flowefs  when 
planted  in  pots,  are  very  proper  to  adorn  court-yards  £t  the 
time  they  are  in  flower. 

The  China  Pink  is  generally  efteemed  an  annual  plant, 
becaufe  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  flower  and 
produce  ripe  feeds  the  fame  feafon,  fo  their  roots  are  not 
often  preferved  ;  but  where  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil, 
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rtiey  will  continue  two  years,  and  the  fecond  year  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  flowers  than  the  firft.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  (very  rich  colours  in  thefe  flowers,  which 
annually  vary  when  raifed  from  feeds.  The  double  flowers 
of  this  are  molt  efteemed,  though  the  colours  of  the  (ingle 
are  more  diftindt  and  beautiful;  for  the  multiplicity  of  pe¬ 
tals  in  the  double  flowers,  in  a  great  meafure  hide  the  deep 
(hades,  which  are  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  petals. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed  about  the  beginning  of  April', 
this  moderate  heat  is  only  intended  to  forward  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  feeds,  therefore  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  as  foon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air ;  in  about  a 
month  after,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  good  roots,  and  planted 
in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  at  about  three  inches  afunder,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root.  The  farther  care  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  till  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
for  flowering,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  with  large  balls 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  feel  their  removal, 
efpecially  if  it  happens  to  rain  at  that  time. 

As  theftr  plants  do  not  grow  large,  fo  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  lingly  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  they  do  not 
make  fo  fine  an  appearance,  as  where  they  are  planted  by 
themfelves  in  beds  ;  or  if  they  are  planted  in  fmall  clumps, 
of  fix  or  eight  roots  in  each,  where  the  flowers  being  of 
different  colours,  fet  off  each  other  to  advantage. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  flowers,  take  particular 
care  in  faving  their  feeds,  for  they  never  permit  any  fingle 
flowers  to  (land  among  their  double,  but  pull  them  up  as 
foon  as  they  (hew  their  flowers,  and  alfo  draw  out  all  thofe 
which  are  not  of  lively  good  colours ;  where  this  is  obferv- 
ed,  the  flowers  may  be  kept  in  great  perfedtion ;  but  where 
perfons  have  trufty  friends,  who  live  at  fome  diftance,  with 
whom  they  can  exchange  feeds  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  much  better  fo  to  do,  than  to  continue  fowing  feeds 
in  the  fame  place  many  years  in  fucceflion,  and  this  holds 
true  in  mod  forts  of  feeds  :  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  meet 
with  an  honeft  perfon  of  equal  (kill,  who  will  be  as  careful 
in  the  choice  of  his  plants  for  feed,  as  if  he  was  to  fow 
them  himfelf. 

DIAPENSIA.  See  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  468. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  five  petals  which  are  unequal,  and  ten  ft  ami- 
na  which  are  as  long  as  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  a 
five-cornered germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  with 
five  cells  joined  together ,  inclofing  feveral  roundijh ,  hard ,  Jhining 
feeds. 

We  have  but  one  diftindt  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Dictamnus.  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  White  Dittany,  com¬ 
monly  called  Fraxinella. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a  pale 
red  flower  ftriped  with  purple,  another  with  a  white  flower, 
and  one  with  (horter  fpikes  of  flowers ;  but  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  them  to  vary  when  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  I  efteem 
them  only  feminal  varieties. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  gardens,  and  as  it 
requires  very  little  culture,  fo  deferves  a  place  in  all  good 
gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  (trikes  deep  into 
the  ground;  the  head  annually  increafes  in  fize ;  it  fends 
up  many  (talks,  in  proportion  to  its  bignefs,  which  rife  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  garniftied  with  winged  leaves  placed 
alternate;  they  are  compofcd  of  three  or  four  pair  of  ob¬ 
long  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  fmooth 
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and  ftiff,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib  ;  the  lobes  placed  On 
each  fide  the  midrib,  are  oblique,  but  thofe  which  terminate 
the  leaf  have  their  fides  equal.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  long,  pyramidal,  loofe  fpike,  or  thyrfe,  on  the  top  of  the 
flalk,  which  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  of  one 
fort  is  white,  and  the  other  of  a  pale  red  marked  with  red 
or  purple  ftripes.  The  whole  plant  when  gently  rubbed, 
emits  an  odour  like  that  of  Lemon  peel,  but  when  bruifed 
has  fomething  of  a  balfamick  fcent. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  appear 
the  following  April',  but  when  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  fpring,  the  feeds  feldom  fucceed  ;  or  if  they 
do  grow,  it  is  the  following  fpring  before  the  plants  appear, 
fo  that  a  whole  year  is  loft.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  eonftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  their  leaves  decay,  the  roots  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  beds  at  fix  inches  diftance 
every  way  ;  thefe  beds  may  be  four  feet  broad,  and  the  paths 
between  them  two,  that  there  may  be  room  enough  to  pafs 
between  the  beds  to  weed  them.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants 
may  ftand  two  years,  during  which  time  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  thrive  well,  they 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flowery  fo  in  the  autumn  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  continue  thirty 
or  forty  years,  producing  more  ftems  of  flowers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  the  roots.  All  the  culture  thefe  require  is 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  about  them 
dug  every  winter. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  See  Origanum. 
DIERVILLA,  Tourn.  Aft.  R.  Par.  1706. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  or.e  leaf \  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath 
five  flamna ,  which  are  equal  with  the  petal ;  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  is  fltuated  an  oval germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
pyramidal  berry ,  divided  into  four  cells ,  which  contain  fmall  round 

feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent,  viz. 
Diervilla  Acadienfls  fruticofa,  fiore  luteo.  Aft.  R.  Par. 
1706.  Shrubby  Diervilla  of  Acadia ,  with  a  yellow  flower. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  hath  woody  roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  ground, 
and  put  out  Ihoots  at  a  diftance  from  the  principal  ftalk, 
whereby  it  multiplies  greatly  :  the  ftalks  aie  ligneous,  and 
feldom  rife  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  which  are 
very  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  alfo 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  two  or  three  together  fuftained  upon 
Ihort  foot-ftalks :  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  being  fmall 
make  no  great  appearance. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  it  fends  out  in 
plenty,  and  loves  a  moift  foil  and  fhady  fituation,  where 
the  cold  will  never  injure  it. 

DIGITALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  676.  Foxglove: 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  is  belTfhaped ,  of  one  petal,  with  a  large  open  tube, 
vxhofe  brim  is  flightly  divided  into  five  parts',  it  hath  four flamina, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal,  two  being  longer  than 
the  other  ;  the  germen  afterward  fwells  to  an  oval  capfule,  hav¬ 
ing  two  cells  incloflng  many  fmall  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis,  corollis  oltufis, 
labio  fuperiore  integro.  Hart.  Upfal.  178.  Common  or  purple 
Foxglove  with  a  rough  leaf. 

2.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  acutis,  corollis  acutis ,  labio 
fuperiore  bifido.  Letter  Spanijb  purple  Foxglove. 
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3.  Di  GITALTS  calycinis  foliolis  acutis,  corollis  obtufls,  labio 
fuperiore  integro,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufls.  Letter  yellow  Fox¬ 
glove,  with  a  fmall  flower. 

4.  Digi  TALIS  foliolis  calycinis  acutis,  corollis  obtufls,  labia 
fuperiore  trifido,  foliis  oblongo  cordatis  acutis.  Greater  Fox¬ 
glove,  with  a  fmall  yellow  or  pale  flower. 

5.  Digitalis  foliolis  calycinis  linearibus ,  corollis  acutis , 
labio  fuperiore  integro,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Yellow  Foxglove, 
with  a  larger  yellow  flower. 

6.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufls,  corolla;  labia 
inferiore  longitudine floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Narrow-leaved 
Foxglove,  with  an  iron-coloured  flower. 

7.  Digi  talis  calycinis  foliolis  lanceolatis,  corollis  bilabiatis 
acutis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Shrubby  Canary 
Foxglove  like  Bearlbreech,  with  a  golden  flower. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges  and 
in  lhady  woods  in  molt  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  the  firft  year 
produces  a  great  tuft  of  oblong  rough  leaves ;  the  fecond 
year  it  (hoots  up  a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes  from 
three  to  five  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  lower,  but  they  gradually  leffen  upward ;  the 
flowers  giow  in  a  long  loofe  thyrfe,  (landing  only  on  one 
fide  of  the  flalk  ;  they  are  large,  tubulous,  and  (haped  like 
a  thimble,  of  a  purple  colour,  with  feveral  white  fpots  on 
the  under  lip  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  with 
two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  dark  brown  feeds:  whoever 
has  a  mind  to  cultivate  it,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  white  flower,  which  is 
found  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  which 
differs  from  this  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower;  but  this 
difference  is  premanent. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  -Spain ;  this  feldom 
rifes  much  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  ten- 
inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  foft, 
woolly,  and  roughly  veined  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  ftalks 
are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  lhape,  but  fmaller  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  hath  a  (hort  thyrfe  of  purple 
flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  fmaller,  and  the 
fegments  of  the  petal  are  acute :  this  plant  retains  its  dif¬ 
ference  when  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  third  fort  hath  very  long  obtufe  leaves  near  the  root ; 
the  ftalk  is  fmall,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  the 
lower  part  being  pretty  clofely  garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves, 
about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  ending  in  obtufe 
points :  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  for  ten  inches  in  length, 
is  adorned  with  (mail  yellow  flowers,  which  are  clofely 
ranged  on  one  fide,  having  a  few  very  fmall  acute  leaves 
placed  between  them,  which  are  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  ftalk;  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  entire,  and  the 
petal  is  obtufe.  .7 

The  fourth  fort  differs  from  the  third  in  having  (horter 
leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and  no  indentures  on 
their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  upper  lip  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  long,  fmooth,  veined  leaves  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  ftalk  is  ftrong,  and  rifes  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  five  inches  long,  one  and  a 
half  broad,  ending  in  acute  points ;  thefe  have  many  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  the  brim 
having  acute  points,  and  the  upper  lip  entire. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  en¬ 
tire  ;  the  [ftalk  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  fmall  leaves ;  the 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalk,  growing  in  a  long  fpike,  with 
very  few  leaves  between  them,  and  thofe  very  fmall ;  the 
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empalcment  is  divided  into  four  obtufe  parts,  the  lower  lip 
extending  much  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  flowers  are  of 
an  iron  colour  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  broader  leaves. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands ; 
this  plant  hath  a  fhrubby  italic,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  dividing  into  fevcral  branches,  garnilhed 
with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  five  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  with  a  few  fhort  ferra- 
tures  on  their  edges;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches ;  each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  a  loofe 
fpike  of  flowers,  about  fix  inches  in  length ;  the  empale- 
nient  is  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom; 
the  upper  lip  is  long  and  entire,  this  is  arched,  and  im¬ 
mediately 'under  it  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  fituated  ;  the 
lower  lip  is  obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  top;  there  are  two 
acute  fegmenps  on  the  fide,  which  compofe  the  chaps  of  the 
flower  ;  two  of  the  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  other  ;  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  germen,  fupporting 
aflender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  oval  ftigma  ;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  filled  with  fmali  angu¬ 
lar  feeds. 

This  plant  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and  there  is  generally 
a  fucceffion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  till  the  winter  puts 
a  flop  to  them,  which  renders  the  plant  more  valuable ;  it 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  in  the 
autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  thefe  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  whofe  heat  is  gone, 
and  in  mild  weather  the  glaffes  fhould  be  drawn  off  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  air;  but  in  hard  rains  and  froft  they  mult  be  kept 
an  to  protedt  the  feeds  from  both,  which  frequently  deftroys 
them;  ir.  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  mult  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold :  as  foon  as  thefe  are  large  enough  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  placed  under  the  frame  till  they  have  taken  new 
root,  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air. 
During  the  fummer  feafon  the  plants  fhould  remain  abroad 
in  a  flickered  fituation  ;  but  in  the  autumn  they  mult  be 
placed  in  a  green-houfe,  for  they  will  not  live  abroad  in 
winter :  they  mull  not  be  kept  too  warm  and  clofe  in  the 
houfe,  for  they  only  want  protection  from  the  froft. 

All  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  for  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring  they  commonly  fail,  or  at  leaft 
lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate.  The 
plants  are  biennial  (except  the  feventh  fort)  and  perifh  foon 
after  their  feeds  are  ripe. 

DIOSCOREA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  g.  tab.  26.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  995. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  hath  a  perianthium  cut  into  flx  parts,  and  have  no  petals , 
but  have  flx  Jhort  hairy  flamina  ;  the  female  flowers  have  the 
fame  perianthium,  they  hav  eno  petals ,  but  have  a  three-cornered 
germen  ;  the  perianthium  afterward  becomes  a  triangular  capfule 
with  three  cells,  opening  with  three  valves ,  containing  two  com - 
prefled  bordered  feeds  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dioscorea  feliis  cordatis  alternis,  caule  Irevi.  Hort. 
Chff.  459.  Climbing  Diofcorea,  with  black  Briony  leaves, 
and  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches. 

2.  Dioscorea  foliis  haflato-cordatis,  caule  lavi,  racemis 
longiffimis.  Climbing  Diofcorea,  with  a  fpear-pointed  leaf, 
and  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches. 

3  •  Dioscorea  foliis  cordatis  rotundis,  alternis ,  caule  volu- 
bili  la:vi.  Climbing  D.ofcorea,  with  a  roundifh  pointed 
leaf,  and  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches. 

4.  Dioscorea  foliis  cordatis,  caule  alato  bulbfera.  FJor. 
Zeyl.  360.  Diofcorea  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  a 
winged  italic  bearing  bulbs,  commonly  called  Yam. 
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5.  Dioscorea  foliis  cordatis  alternis  oppofltifqut ,  caute 
Icevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1033.  Diofcorea  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  growing  alternate  and  oppofite,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Wcfl-Indies ;  this  hath  flender  climbing  ftalks,  which  fix 
themfelves  to  any  fupport  near  them,  and  rife  to  the  height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  with  five  longitudinal  veins, 
which  arife  from  the  foot-ftalk,  and  diverge  towards  the 
fides,  but  meet  again  at  the  point  of  the  leaves ;  they  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  from  the  bafe  of  which  arife 
the  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  have 
no  beauty  ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  three-cor¬ 
nered  oblong  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  containing 
two  compreffed  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  ihape  of  its 
leaves,  thefe  having  two  round  ears  at  their  bale,  but  the 
middle  extends  to  an  acute  point,  like  that  of  an  halbert.. 
The  bunches  of  flowers  are  longer,  and  they  are  loofer 
placed  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  broad,  round,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  having  many  longitudinal  veins,  which 
arife  from  the  foot-flalk,  and  diverge  to  the  fide,  but  after¬ 
ward  join  at  the  point  of  the  leaf ;  the  flowers  come  out  on 
long  loofe  firings,  Handing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks;  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  three-cornered  oblong  capfules, 
with  three  cells,  having  compreffed  bordered  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  triangular  winged  ftalks,  which  trail 
upon  the  ground  and  extend  to  a  great  length ;  thefe  fre¬ 
quently  put  out  roots  from  their  joints,  as  they  lie  upon  the 
ground,  whereby  the  plants  are  multiplied.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  eaten  in  many  parts  of  both  Indies,  where  the 
plants  are  much  cultivated. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  North- America  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk,  which 
climbs  on  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  rife  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  placed 
fometimes  alternate,  and  at  others  they  are  oppofite,  and 
have  feveral  longitudinal  veins ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts, 
but  have  no  beauty. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  their  branches 
into  the  ground,  which  in  about  three  months  will  put  out 
roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and 
planted  into  feparate  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove ;  during  the  winter,  thefe  plants  fhould 
have  but  little  water  given  them  ;  but  in  fummer,  when  they 
are  growing  vigoroully,  they  require  more  ;  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air.  When  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  are  brought  to  England,  they  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  where, 
if  the  feeds  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  two  months ; 
but  fometimes  they  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  following 
fpring  before  the  plants  appear ;  therefore,  when  the  plants 
do  not  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  the  pots  fhould  be  fereened 
from  the  froft  in  the  winter,  and  put  into  a  new  hot- bed  in 
the  fpring,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  is  much  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iflands  in  America,  and  is  of  great  ufe  to  them  for  feeding 
of  their  negroes ;  and  the  white  people  make  puddings  of 
their  roots,  when  ground  to  a  fort  of  flour.  This  plant  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Eafl  to  the  Wefl- 
lndies,  for  it  has  not  been  difeovered  to  grow  wild  in  any 
part  of  America  ;  but  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar ,  it  grows  in  the  woods,  and  there  are  in  thofe 
places  a  great  variety  of  forts. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cutting  of  the  root  into  pieces, 
obferving  to  preferve  an  eye  or  bud  to  each,  as  is  practifed 
in  planting  of  potatoes  ;  each  of  thefe  being  planted  will 
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gfow,  and  produce  three  or  four  large  roots :  in  America  they 
are  commonly  fix  or  eight  months  in  the  ground  before  the 
roots  are  taken  up  for  ufe  ;  the  roots  are  roalled  or  boiled, 
and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fometimes  are  made  into 
bread. 

This  plant  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air,  in  the  warmed 
time  of  the  year,  fo  mud  condantly  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

DIOSMA.  Lin.  Gen.  riant.  241 .  African  Spiraea,  vulgo. 

The  CharaCiers  are, 

The  flower  hath  Jive  ohtufe  petals,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
empalement ,  and  Jve  famine,  with  a  five -pointed  hollow  neCla- 
rium  fitting  on  the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  com- 
pofed  of  five  ccmprefed  capfules,  joined  together ,  each  ir.clofing  one 
fmooth  oblong fed . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diosma  foliis  fubulatis  acutis  oppofitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  71. 
African  Spiraea,  with  leaves  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

2.  Diosma  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis.  Hort.  Clif.  71.  Diof- 
ma  with  narrow  hairy  leaves. 

3/  Dio  sma  foliis  linearibus  acutis  glabris,  fultus  bifariujn 
punClatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  Diofnia  with  fmooth,  narrow, 
acute  leaves,  which  are  fpotted  on  their  under  fide. 

4.  Dio  sma  foliis  linearilanceolatis  Jubtus  convexis,  bifariam 
hnbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  African  Spiraea,  with  leaves 
like  the  berry -bearing  Heath. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet;  the 
branches  are  dender,  and  produced  from  the  dem  very  irre¬ 
gularly  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  croffways ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  between  the  leaves  : 
thefe  plants  continue  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  make  a  fine 
appearance  when  they  are  intermixed  with  other  exoticks  in 
the  open  air. 

The  dcond  fort  makes  a  very  handfeme  fhrub,  growing 
to  tlie  height  of  five  or  fix  feet :  the  flalks  are  of  a  fine  coral 
colour ;  the  leaves  come  out  alternately  on  every  fide  of  the 
branches,  which  are  narrow-pointed  and  hairy  :  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  cluflers  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots,  which 
are  fmall  and  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fiarry  feed 
vefleis,  having  five  corners  like  thofe  of  the  flarry  Anile  ; 
each  of  thefe  corners  is  a  cell,  having  one  fmooth,  fhining, 
oblong,  black  feed :  thefe  feed  vefleis  abound  with  a  refin, 
which  affords  a  grateful  feent,  as  doth  alfo  the  whole  plant. 

The  third  fort  rifes  from  two  to  -three  feet  high,  forming 
a  bulhy  head  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  narrow,  and  acute- 
pointed,  having  two  or  three  fpots  on  their  ur.der  fide;  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  blulh  colour,  and  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  fhoots  ;  but  this  fort  rarely  produces  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  high,  and  fpreads  out 
into  many  branches  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fmooth,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Heath  ;  and  the  plant  from  thence  had 
the  name  of  Erica  JEthiopica ,  (Sec.  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Plur.be- 
net  :  the  floweis  of  this  «.ind  are  produced  in  cluders  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are 
fmaller,  and  the  bunches  not  fo  large. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months  in  pots,  arid 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  where  they  lhouia  be 
ihaded  in  the  day  time  from  the  fun,  and  frequently  re- 
frelhed  with  water;  in  about  two  months  the  cuttings  will 
have  taken  root,  when  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  a  Ihady  fituation  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they  may  be  placed  among 
other  exotick  plants,  in  a  flickered  fituation  :  the  plants  may 
remain  abroad  uuul  the  beg  nning  of  Oftober  or  later,  if  the 
feafon  continue  favourable,  for  they  only  require  to  be  fhel- 
tered  from  froft  ;  fo  that  in  a  dry  airy  green-houfe  they  may 
be  preferred  very  well  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  they 
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may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  with  other  green- honfe 
plants. 

DIOSPYROS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1027.  The  Indian  Date 
Plumb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  feparate  plants  ;  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  large ,  obtufe,  permanent  empalement, 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  flower  hath  one  pitcher-Jhaped  petal, 
cut  at  the  brim  into  four  figments,  and  eight  Jhort  brifily  Jlamina 
firmly  joined  to  the  empalement ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large  globular  berry  with 
cells,  each  including  one  oblong,  compreffed,  hard  feed ;  the  male 
flowers  have  the  fame  calyx  and flower ,  with  eight  Jhort  Jlamina , 
but  have  no  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diospyros  foliorum  paginis  dijcoloribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
10^7.  Diofpyros,  with  the  forface  of  the  leaves  of  two  co¬ 
lours,  or  the  Indian  Date  Plumb. 

2.  Diospyros  foliorum  paginis  concoloribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1057.  The  Pilhamin  or  Perfimon,  and  by  fome  Pitchumoa 
Plumb. 

The  firft  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa ,  and 
was  tranfplanted  from  thence  into  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and 
alfo  the  l'outh  of  France.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Lotus,  which  Vlyffcs  and  his  companions 
were  inchanted  with.  This  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  growth  ia 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  rifes  upward  of  thirty  feet 
high  ;  in  the  botanick  garden  at  Padua  there  is  one  very  old 
tree,  which  has  been  deferibed  by  fome  of  the  former  bota- 
nifis,  under  the  title  of  Guaiacum  Patavinum.  This  tree 
produces  plenty  of  fruit  every  year,  from  the  feeds  of 
which  many  plants  have  been  railed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  but  particularly 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
brought  to  England,  where  the  trees  are  now  become  pretty 
common  in  nurferies  about  London.  This  rifes  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  but  generally  divides  into  many 
irregular  trunks  near  the  ground,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to 
fee  a  handfome  tree  of  this  fort :  it  produces  plenty  of  fiuic 
in  England,  but  they  never  come  to  perfection  here:  in 
America,  the  inhabitants  preferve  the  fruit  until  it  be  rotten 
(as  is  practifed  by  Mediars  in  England)  when  they  are  efleemed 
a  pleafant  fruit. 

Both  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  come  up 
very  well  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  upon 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  come  up  much  fooner, 
and  make  a  greater  progrefs  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  fee  ’s 
fliould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot  bed,  becaufe  the  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting 
ti  l  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall  off;  fo  that  when  the 
plants  are'  up  and  have  made  forne  progrefs,  they  may  be 
inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  in  June  they  may 
be  wholly  expo  fed,  and  may  remain  abroad  until  November, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  the  pots  under  a  hot-bed  frame 
to  preteft  them  from  hard  frofl;  which,  while  they  are  very 
young,  may  kill  the  tops  of  the  plants ;  but  they  mull  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poifible  in  mild  weather:  the  following 
fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  trani- 
planted  into  a  nurfery,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  be  trained  up  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thefe  are  both 
hardy  enough  to  refill  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country,  after 
the  plants  have  arquired  ftreng  h. 

DIfSACUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  107.  The  Teazel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  florets  colleCled  in  one  common  perianthium  ;  they 
have  but  one  petal,  which  is  tubular,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the 
top.  They  have  four  hairy  flamin  a.  The  germen  is  fituated  below 
the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  a  column  fi.  aped  feed,  lu¬ 
ll  h  Aojed 
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clofed  in  the  common  conical  fruit ,  rwhhh  is  divided  by  long  prick¬ 
ly  partitions. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dips  a  cus  folds  fefjilibus  /erratic,  arifiis  fruCtibus  erec- 
th.  Wild  Teazel. 

2.  Dipsacus  foliis  connatis,  arif.is fruCtibus  recurvis.  Cul¬ 
tivated  Teazel. 

3.  Dipsacus  folds  connatis finuafts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97. 
Teazel  with  a  laciniated  leaf. 

4.  Dipsacus  folds  petiolatis  appendiculatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
25.  Wild  Teazel  with  a  fmaller  head,  or  fmaller  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Rod. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks 
in  moil:  parts  of  England,  and  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  near  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Alface,  and  is  kept  in 
botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  this  differs  from 
the  wild  Teazel,  in  having  the  leaves  deeply  cut  and  jagged. 

But  it  is  the  fecond  fort  only  which  is  cultivated  for  ufe, 
which  is  called  Carduus  Fullorum ,  or  Fullonum,  being  of  lin¬ 
gular  ufe  in  raifing  the  knap  upon  woollen  cloth ;  for  which 
purpofe  there  are  great  quantities  of  this  plant  cultivated  in 
the  weft ’country. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March, 
upon  a  foil  that  has  been  well  prepared.  About  one  peck 
of  feed  will  fow  an  acre  ;  for  the  plants  fhould  have  room 
to  grow,  otherwife  the  heads  will  not  be  fo  large,  nor  in  fo 
great  quantity.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muff 
be  hoed  in  the  fame  manner  4s  is  pra£tifed  for  Turneps, 
cutting  down  all  the  weeds,  arid  fingling  out  the  plants  to 
about  eight  inches  diftance  ;  and  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  they  muft  be  hoed  a 
fecond  time,  cutting  out  the  plants  to  a  wider  diftance  ; 
for  they  fhould  be,  at  laft,  left  at  leaft  a  foot  afunder  : 
and  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  efpecially  the  firft. 
iummer  ;  for  when  the  plants  have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover 
the  ground,  the  weeds  will  not  fo  readily  grow  between 
them.  Th'e  fecond  year  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  lhoot 
up  heads,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the  beginning  of 
Augufi ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  cut,  and  tied  up  in 
bunches,  fetting  them  in  the  fun,  if  the  weather  be  fair; 
but  if  not,  they  muft  be  fet  in  rooms  to  dry  them.  The 
common  produce  is  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  bundles  or 
iiaves  upon  an  acre,  which  they  fell  for  one  fhilling  a  ftave. 
Some  people  fow  Caraway  and  other  feeds  amongft  their 
Teazels,  but  this  is  not  a  good  method,  for  the  one  fpoils 
the  other  ;  nor  can  the  weeds  be  fo  well  cleaned  away  from 
the  Teazels. 

DIRCA.  Lin.  Gen.  1078. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  fabulous,  has  no  empalement  ;  it  1ms  eight  fiami- 
r.a,  which  are  longer  than  the  tube.  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a 
berry  with  one  cell,  including  a  fingle  feed. 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Dirca.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  1078.  The  French  call  it  Bois  de 
Plomb,  i.  e.  Leadwood  :  the  Englijh  in  America  call  it  Lea- 
therwood,  from  its  lightnefs. 

This  is  a  low  fftrub  in  this  country  ;  it  feldom  rifes  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Mezereon ;  the  flowers  come  out  early  in  the  fpring  before 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  tubuleus,  and  of  a  light  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  fo  make  very  little  appearance.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fmcoth,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  fall  off  in  the 
autumn;  thefhoots  are  jointed  like  knees. 

It  grows  naturally  in,  moift  places  in  North  America ,  but 
is  at-prefent  pretty  rare  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers,  but  they  are  commonly  two  years 
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before  they  put  out  roots.  It  fhould  have  a  moift  foil  and 
a  fhady  fituation. 

DITTANY,  the  white.  See  Dittamnus. 

DOCK.  See  Rumex. 

DODARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  698. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  cut  into  five  parts  at  top  ;  the  fiower  hath 
one  petal ;  the  upper  lip  is  twice  as  long  as  the  lower.  It  hath 
four  fiamina,  two  of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other.  In  the 
center  is  ftuated  a  round  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  capfide  with  two  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Dodartia  folds  linearibus  integerrimis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  633.  Dodartia  with  very  narrow,  fmooth,  entire  leaves. 

2.  Dodartia  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo-ovatis,  /erratic,  cau- 
Unis  linearibus  integerrimis  foribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Dodar¬ 
tia  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  leaves  at  the  bottom,  thofe 
on  the  ftalk  narrow  and  entire,  and  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  near  mount 
Ararat  in  Armenia.  It  hath  a  perennial  root  which  creeps 
far  in  the  ground,  and  fends  out  ftalks  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  parent  plant ;  the  ftalks  are  firm,  a  little  compref- 
fed,  and  grow  afoot  and  an  half  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  long,  flefhy,  narrow  leaves 
placed  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are 
lhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  above,  and  have  two  or 
three  (harp  indentures  on  their  edges.  At  the  joints  the 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe 
to  it  ;  they  are  tubulous,  but  divide  into  two  lips  ;  the  up¬ 
per  lip  is  hollow  like  a  fpoon,  and  is  divided  into  two- 
parts  ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle 
being  the  narroweft.  The  fiower  is  of  a  deep  purple  co¬ 
lour,  but  is  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  It  pro¬ 
pagates  very  faft  by  its  creeping  roots,  fo  that  when  it  is  once 
eftablifhed  in  a  garden,  it  will  multiply  faft  enough. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foorx 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  this  fends  out  feveral  oblong  leaves 
from  the  root,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  increafes 
in  width  upward,  and  are  rounded  at  the  end  :  between 
thefe  arife  the  ftalks  which  grow  a  foot  high,  their  lower 
parts  being  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  the 
lower  leaves,  but  much  fmaller,  the  upper  leaves  are  very 
narrow  and  entire.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  but  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  border  of  light 
earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  the  plants 
appear  the  following  fpring,  they  muft  be  thinned,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require;  the 
fecond  year  they  will  fiower  and  feed,  after  which  the  plants 
decay  ;  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
never  come  up  the  fame  year. 

DOG’s  TOOTH.  See  Erythronium. 

DOG-WOOD.  See  Cornus. 

DORIA.  See  Solidago  and  Othonna. 

DORONICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  862.  Leopard’s  Bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fiower  campofed  of feveral  hermaphrodite  florets,  which 
form  the  difk,  and  female  florets  which  compofe  the  rays ;  thefe 
are  included  in  one  common  empalement ,  which  hath  a  double  Je- 
ries  of  leaves,  as  long  as  the  rays.  In  the  bottom  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  is  ftuated  the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
fingle,  oval,  compreffed  feed ,  crovoned  with  hairy  do'ivn.  The  female 
florets  are  formed  like  a  tongue ,  and  compofe  the  border  ;  thefe  have 
a  germen  crowned  by  two  reflexed  fiigmas ,  but  have  no  fiamina  ; 
the  germen  becomes  a  fingle  furrowed  feed  without  down. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Doronicum  foliis  cordatis  oltufis,  radicalilus  f  etiolates, 
caulinis  atnplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  394.  Leopard’s  Bane 
with’  obtufe  heart-fhaped  leaves,  thofe  from  the  root  having 
foot-ftalks,  and  thofe  above  embracing  the  ftalks. 

2.  Doronicum  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  Jubdcntatis,  ramis  al- 
temis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  oval-pointed 
leaves  indented  at  bottom,  and  alternate  branches. 

3.  Doronicum  caule  nudo fimplicijfmo  unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff. 
500.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  a  naked  fingle  ftalk  having  one 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  upon  the 
Helvetian  mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lifb  gardens.  It  hath  thick  flefhy  roots,  which  divide  into 
many  knots  or  knees,  fending  out  flrong  flefhy  fibres,  which 
penetrate  deep  into  the  ground ;  from  thefe  arife  in  the 
l'pring,  a  duller  of  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy, 
and  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks ;  between  thefe  arife  the  flower- 
ftalks,  which  are  channelled  and  hairy,  near  three  feet 
high,  putting  out  one  or  two  fmaller  ftalks  from  the  fide, 
which  grow  erett,  and  are  garnilhed  with  one  or  two  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  clofely  embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ; 
each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower,  com- 
pofed  of  about  twenty-four  rays  or  female  florets,  long, 
plain,  and  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  top.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  a  great  number  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which 
compofe  the  dilk  ;  thefe  are  tubulous,  and  flightly  cut  at  the 
top  in  five  parts. 

This  plant  multiplies  very  fall  by  its  fpreading  roots,  and 
if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  produce  plants 
where-ever  they  happen  to  fall,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  weed 
where  it  is  once  eftablifhed  j  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a 
fhady  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  oval  leaves  ending  in  acute  points  ; 
thefe  are  indented  on  their  edges  toward  their  bafe,  but 
their  upper  parts  are  entire  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet 
high,  each  is  terminated  by  a  large  yellow  flower  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort ;  the  ftalks  of  this  fort  have  two  or  three 
leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately,  and  their  bafe  fits  clofe 
to  the  ftalks  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  former 
fort.  This  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
but  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft,  and  multiplies  in  as  great 
plenty  ;  the  root  is  perennial. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  lefler  Daify,  but  longer,  and  not  fo  broad. 
The  flower  grows  upon  a  naked  foot-ftalk,  which  is  near 
a  foot  long  ;  the  roots  feldom  fend  out  more  than  one  ftalk  ; 
the  rays  of  the  flower  are  white,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Daify  ;  the  dilk  of  the  flower  is  yellow,  which  is 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  but  the  flowers  make  little  better  appearance 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Field  Daify,  only  they  ftand  up¬ 
on  much  taller  foot-ftalks.  It  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation 
and  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  for  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  well  in  England. 

The  roots  of  the  firft  fort  have  been  fometimes  ufed  in 
medicine  ;  fomehave  commended  it  as  an  expeller  ofthepoi- 
fon  of  fcorpions,  but  others  reckon  it  to  be  a  poifon,  and 
affirm  that  it  will  deftroy  wolves  and  dogs. 

DORSTENIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  tab.  8.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  147.  Contrayerva. 

The  CharaSiers  are, 

It  hath  one  common  involucrum  fituated  vertically ,  upon  which 
fit  many  fmatl fiovjers  which  have  no  petals,  but  have  four  Jhort 
fiamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  which  after - 
ward  becomes  a fingle  feed ,  inclofed  in  the  common  flefhy  receptacle. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Dorstenia  foliis  finuatis  obtufis,  placenta  ovali,  mar- 
ginibus  integris.  Contrayerva  with  obtufe  finuated  leaves,  and 
an  oval  placenta  with  entire  borders. 

2.  Dorstenia  foliis  cordato-angulatis  acutis,  placenta  qua- 
drangulari  dentato.  Contrayerva  with  angular,  heart-ftiaped, 
acute  leaves,  and  a  quadrangular  placenta  which  is  in¬ 
dented. 

3.  Dorstenia  foliis  palm  at  0  -  angulatis ,  angul'ts  acutis ,  pla¬ 
centa  oblonga  tetragono.  Contrayerva  with  angular  handed 
leaves,  whofe  angles  are  very  acute,  and  an  oblong  four- 
cornered  placenta. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  was  difcovered  by  my  late  inge¬ 
nious  friend  Dr.  William  Houfioun,  near  Old  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  The  fecond  was  found  by  the  fame  gentleman, 
on  the  rocky  grounds  about  Campeachy.  The  third  fort  was 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago ,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  Surgeon.  -  But  the  roots  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are 
indifferently  brought  over,  and  ufed  in  medicine,  and  for 
dying. 

The  firft  fort  fends  out  feveral  leaves  from  the  root,  which 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  deeply 
laciniated  into  five  or  feven  obtufe  parts,  handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green.  The  ftalk 
which  fupports  the  placenta  arifes  from  the  root,  is  four 
inches  high,  upon  which  the  flelhy  placenta  is  vertically 
placed ;  this  is  of  an  oval  form  about  an  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  broad.  Upon  the  upper  furface  of  this,  the 
fmall  flowers  are  clofely  fituated,  the  flelhy  part  becom¬ 
ing  an  involucrum  to  them  ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and 
fcarce  confpicuous  at  a  diftance,  being  of  an  herbaceous 
colour. 

The  fecond  fort  fends  out  feveral  angular  heart-fhaped 
leaves  from  the  root,  which  have  foot-ftalks  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length  and  very  flender  ;  the  leaves  are  about 
three  inches  and  an  half  long,  and  almoft  four  broad  at 
their  bafe,  the  two  ears  having  two  or  three  angles  which 
are  acute,  and  the  middle  of  the  leaves  are  extended  and 
end  in  acute  points  like  an  halbert ;  they  are  fmooth  and 
of  a  lucid  gre.n  ;  the  foot-ftalk  which  fuftains  the  pla¬ 
centa  is  nine  inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  fquare  ; 
the  upper  furface  is  clofely  fet  with  fmall  flowers  like  the 
firft. 

The  third  fort  fends  out  leaves  of  different  forms ;  fomc 
of  the  lower  leaves  are  heart-ftiaped  having  a  few  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points,  but  the  larger 
leaves  are  deeply  cut  like  the  fingers  on  a  hand,  into  fix  or 
feven  acute  fegments.  They  are  five  inches  long,  and  fix 
broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep  green,  and  ftand  upon  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  placenta  is  very  thick  and  flelhy,  an 
inch  and  an  half  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  having 
four  acute  corners ;  thefe  have  a  number  of  fmall  flowers 
placed  on  the  upper  furface,  like  the’other  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe,  nor  was 
it  known  what  the  plant  was,  whofe  roots  were  import¬ 
ed,  and  had  been  long  ufed  in  medicine  in  England,  un¬ 
til  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  informed  us  :  for  although  fa¬ 
ther  Plunder  had  difcovered  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  and 
given  the  name  of  Dorilenia  to  the  genus,  yet  he  feems 
not  to  have  known,  that  the  Contrayerva  was  the  root 
of  that  plant. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  thefe  plants,  becaufe  the 
feeds  are  feldom  to  be  found  good  ;  nor  will  they  grow, 
if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground ;  fo  that  the  only 
fure  method  to  obtain  them  is,  to  have  the  roots  taken  up 
at  the  time  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted 
very  clofe  in  boxes  of  earth,  which  may  be  brought  very 
fafe  to  England,  provided  they  are  preferved  from  fait 
water,  and  are  not  over  watered  with  frefh  in  their  paffage. 

H  h  2  When 
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When  the  plants  arrive,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  batk  hove,  which 
fhould  be  kept  of  a  moderate  heat  ;  they  may  be  increafed 
by  parting  their  roots  in  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  put 
out  their  leaves. 

DORYCNICJM.  See  Lotus. 

DOUGLASSTA.  See  Volkamena. 

DRABA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  7 1 4. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  anti  fix  fiamina, 
four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  impalement ,  the  other  two  are 
muck  Jhorter.  In  the  center  is fituated  a  bifid  germen,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong ,  oval,  entire  pod ,  with  two  cells , 
feparated  by  the  [welling  fiyle,  which  is  oblique.  I he  valves  are 
parallel  to  the  middle,  and  opens  oblique,  each  cell  containing  a 
fingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Drab  a  fcapo  nudo  fitrplici,  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
FI.  Lapp  255.  Yellow'  hairy  dllpine  Madwort. 

z.  Dr  aba  jeapis  nudis,  foliis  fubjerratis.  Lin.Syfi.  Draba 
with  naked  italks  and  cut  leaves. 

3.  Draba  fcapo  nudo,  foliis  cuneiformihus  trifdis.  Lin.Syfi. 
Lealf  perennial  Madwort  of  the  Pyrenees  with  trifid  leaves. 

4.  Draba  caule  ratnrfo ;  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  amplexicauli- 
lus.  Prod.  Leyd.  33.  Draba  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  heart- 
fhaped  is  dented  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks. 

5.  Dr  a.  ba  caule  rarnofo,  foliis  ovatis  fejjiiibus  dentatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  643.  Draba  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  oval  indent¬ 
ed  leaves  growing  dole  to  the  branches. 

6.  Draba  foliis  caulwis  numerofis  incanis,  filiculis  obliquis. 
Flor.Suec.  526.  Draba  with  many  hoary  leaveson  the  ftalks, 
and  oblique  pods. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  very  low  plant,  which 
divides  into  fmall  heads,  like  fome  forts  of  Houfeleek,  and 
from  thence  it  was  titled  Sedum  Alpinum ,  &c.  or  Alpine 
Houfeleek.  The  leaves  are  fhort,  narrow,  and  hairy;  from 
each  of  thefe  heads  come  out  a  naked  flower-ftalk  an  inch 
and  an  half  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  yellow 
flowers,  having  four  obtufe  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ; 
when  thefe  fade,  they  are  fucceeded  by  heart-fhaped  pods, 
which  are  compreffed,  and  inclofe  three  or  four  roundifh 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  heads  ; 
the  bell:  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn,  becaufe  it  fhoots  up 
to  flower  very  early  in  the  fpring.  It  fhould  have  a  moift 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  walls,  and  dry  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  This  flowers  in  April,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  May. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Eurcpe.  This  is  a  low  perennial  plant, 
which  feldora  rifes  more  than  two  inches  high;  it  has  a 
fhrubby  flalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmall  heads  like  the 
firft  fort.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fome  of  them  are  win  .ed, 
having  five  fhort  narrow  lobes,  placed  on  a  midrib,  others 
have  but  three.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clulters,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour, 
and  appear  ea-rly  in  the  fpring.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  heads  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

I  he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  but  fe'dom  kept  in  gardens,  unlefs 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifmg  with 
an  upright  branching  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
indented  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bale. 
--STe  ftalks  are  terminated  by  lovfe  fpikes  of  white  flowers, 
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which  appear  the  beginning  of  May ;  in  June  the  feeds  ri' 
pen,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in  fhady 
woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  like  the 
former  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  rounder,  and  do  not 
embrace  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  alfo  hairy,  and  the  flowers 
are  yellow.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  maintain  themfelves,  if  they  have  a  fhady 
fituation. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot 
high,  the  lower  part  being  very  clofely  garnifhed  by  oblong 
hoary  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  puts  out  two  or  three  lhort  branches, 
which  are  almoft  naked  of  leaves,  as  is  alfo  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  loofely  out  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  w'hich  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
pods  which  are  twifted,  containing  three  or  four  roundifft 
compreffed  feeds. 

DRACO  ARBOR.  See  Palma. 

DRACO  HERBA,  or  Tarragon.  See  Abrotanum. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648.  Dragon’s 
Head. 

The  Char after s  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  ringent  petal,  with  large ,  oblong,  inflated 
chaps.  The  upper  lip  is  obtuje  and  arched,  the  under  lip  is  tri¬ 
fid.  It  hath  four  fiamina ,  two  being  Jhorter  than  the  other,  and 
a  four-parted  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  four  oval  ob¬ 
long  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracocephalum  foliis  lanceolatis ferratis,  foribus  fpi • 
catis.  Lin.Sp.  American  Dragon’s  Head. 

2.  Dracocephalum  foribus  fpicatis,  foliis  compofitir. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Three-leaved  American  Balm,  having  a 
ftrong  fmell,  commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead. 

3.  Dracocephalum  foribus  verticillatis,  brafeis  lanceo- 
latis,  ferraturis  capillaceis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  166.  Moldavian 
Balm,  with  a  Betony  leaf  and  blue  flower. 

4.  Dracocephalum  foribus  verticillatis,  brafeis  ferra- 
to  ciliatis  orbiculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  Lefier  eaftern  Molda¬ 
vian  Balm,  with  a  Willow  leaf  and  a  bluifh  flower. 

5.  Dracocephalum  foribus  verticillatis ,  brafeis  oblon - 
gis,  ferraturis  fpinofs,  foliis  fubiomentofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 66. 
Eaftern  Moldavian  Balm,  with  a  Betony  leaf  and  a  large 
blue  flower. 

6.  Dracocephalum  foribus  verticillatis,  brafeis  oblon - 
gis  ovatis  integerrimis,  corollis  majuf cults  nutantikus.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  167.  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  leaf,  and  larger 

blue  pendulous  flowers. 

7.  Dracocephalum  foribus  verticillatis,  brafeis  oblon- 
gis  integerrimis,  corollis  vix  calyce  majoribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 67. 
Moldavian  Balm,  with  a  Betony  leaf  and  very  fmall  blue 
flowers. 

8.  Dr  acocepiialum  fioribus  verticillatis  foliis  ovatis  in- 
cifo-crenatis,  brafeis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  595.. 
Dragon’s  Head  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and  oval 
leaves  which  are  cut  and  crenated,  and  fpear-fhaped 
bracteae,  which  are  entire. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  This  fort  rifes 
with  an  upright  four-cornered  ftalk,  near  three  fee4t  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk,  fan  ed  on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite  at 
each  joint.  The  flowers  grow  in  long- fipikes  on  the  top  of 
the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour.  This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  which  will  live  in  the  open  air,  but  requires  a 
moift  foil,  or  fnould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather.  It  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  It  is 
ufuallycalled  by  the  gardeners  Balm  of  Gilead,  from  the  ftrong 

refinyua 
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refinous  fcent  which  the  leaves  emit  on  being  rubbed.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  v.  hich  r  fesvvith  feveral  fquare  flalks,  to 
the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  becoming  ligneous  at  their 
lower  parts,  garnifhed  with  compound  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which  are  placed  oppofite-;  they  have  three  or  five  lobes, 
which  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ilalks  in  lhort  thick  fpikes ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular 
feeds  This  plant  continues  producing  flowers  moft  part  of 
fummer ;  it  is  ufually  kept  in  green  houfes,  but,  in  mild 
winters,  the  plants  will  live  abroad,  if  they  are  planted  in 
warm  borders  ;  and  thole  plants  which  are  kept  in  pots, 
will  thrive  much  better  when  they  are  flickered  under  a 
frame,  than  if  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  where  the  plants 
are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  for  they  lhould  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and  only  require  to  be  Ihel- 
tered  from  fevere  froft.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  more  certainly  grow,  than 
thole  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  full  ground,  it  fhoula  be  in  a  warm  border.  It  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fha- 
dy  border  any  time  in  fummer,  will  very  foon  take  root, 
and  furnilh  plenty  of  rooted  plants. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Moldavia  ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  branching  Hulks  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
whorls  round  the  (talks  at  every  joint ;  they  are  blue, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  September.  The 
feeds  fiiould  be  fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  fpring,  -upon 
the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fliould  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  near 
together,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  the  only 
culture  they  require.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  which  is  pretty  common  in  the  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Toumefurt  in  the 
Archipelago.  This  rifes  with  upright  flalks  about  a  foot 
high,  which  feldom  put  out  branches  ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  very  long,  narrow,  entire  leaves,  placed  oppofite  at 
each  joint,  where  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls,  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  the  flalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue, 
but  as  they  are  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  appearance. 

The  fifth  fort  was  alfo  difeovered  by  Dr.  ‘Tcurnefort  in 
the  Levant ;  this  hath  hoary  fquare  flalks,  which  rife  afoot 
and  an  half  high,  putting  out  two  or  three  fide  branches, 
garnifhed  with  hoary  leaves,  a  little  indented  on  their 
edges;  they  are  placed  oppofite  at  their  joints,  juft  under 
the  whorls  of  flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftaik  ;  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  between  the  hoary  leaves  of 
the  plant  make  a  pretty  appearance.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts.  There  is  a  va- 
liety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  the  feeds  of  which  gene¬ 
rally  produce  the  fame  coloured  flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  many  fquare  weak  flalks  a  foot  long;  thefe 
are  at  the  bottom  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
crenated  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalks  have 
fmaller  leaves,  which  fit  clofe  at  the  joints,  from  whence 
come  out  the  flowers  in  whorls,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
hang  downward  ;  thefe  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia.  It  hath  fquare 
flalks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high ;  the  lower  leaves 
arc  very  like  thofe  of  Betony,  ar.d  Hand  upon  very  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  upper  leaves  are  fmall,  and  fit  clofer  to 
the  flalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  every  joint ; 
thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  fo  make 
little  appearance. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  fquare  ftaik,  fending  out  two  or  three 
fmall  fide  branches  from  the  lower  part.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  and  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  come  out  in  whoils  round  the 
flalks,  having  two  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  fmall  leaves  (called 
bradtea)  immediately  under  them.  Tnis  fort  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  treatment 
than  the  third  fort. 

DRACONTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  916.  Dragon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  clofe  cylindrical fpadix ,  and  a  boat  Jhapcd  Jheath. 
The  f  ewers  have  no  empalernent,  but  have  five  oval  concave 
petals.  They  have  an  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes: 
a  roundijh  berry ,  inclojing  feveral  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Draconth'M  foliis  pertufs,  caule  fcandente.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  968.  Dragon  with  leaves  having  holes,  and  a  climb¬ 
ing  ftaik. 

2.  Dracoktium  fca,P°  brevijjlmo,  petiolo  radicato ,  laceray 
folielis  tripat  tit  is,  laciniis  pinnatfdis .  llort.  Cliff.  434.  Many 

leaved  Arum,  with  a  rough  purple  ftaik. 

3.  Dracontium  foliis  Jagitatis,  pedunculis  petiolifque  acu- 
leatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  328.  Dragon  with  arrow-pointed  leaves, 
whofe  foot-ftalks  1  ave  fpines. 

4..  Dracontium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Ameenit.  Acad.  p.  360. 
Dragon  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Wef -Indies.  This  hath  trailing  flalks,  which  put  out  roots  at 
every  joint,  that  fallen  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  walk,  or  any 
fupport  which  is  near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  height 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  two  and  an  half  broad,  and  have  feveral  ob¬ 
long  holes  in  each,  which  on  the  firft  view  appear  as  if 
eaten  by  infecls,  but  they  are  natural  to  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftaik,  which  always 
fwells  to  a  much  larger  fize  in  that  part  immediately  under 
the  flower,  than  in  any  other  ;  thefe  are  covered  with  an 
oblong  fpatha  (or  hood)  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  which 
opens  longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  (hews  the  piftil,  which 
is  clofely  covened  with  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  inclining 
to  white.  When  this  plant  begins  to  flower,  it  feldom  ad¬ 
vances  farther  in  height,  fo  that  thefe  feldom  are  more 
than  (even  or  eight  feet  high,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larg¬ 
er  on  thefe,  than  thofe  of  the  plants  which  ramble  much 
farther. 

It  is  propagated  eafily  by  cuttings,  which,  if  plantedin 
pots  filled  with  poorfandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Lot-Led, 
wfll  foon  put  out  roots,  if  they  had  none  before,  but  there 
are  few  of  the  joints  which  are  de-flit ute  of  roots  ;  the 
plants  are  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore  the  pots  fliould  be  placed-  near  the  walls  in 
the  hot-houfe,  againft  which  the  plants  will  climb,  ar.d  fa¬ 
llen  their  roots  into  the  wall,  and  thereby  fupport  them- 
Rives.  They  lhould  have  but  little. water  given  them  in  the 
winter,  but  in  warm  weather  it  mull  be  given  them  fre¬ 
quently  ;  in  the  fummer  the  free  air  fliould  be  admitted  to 
them  in  plenty.  The  plants  have  no  paiticular  feafon  of 
flowering,  for  they  fometimes  flower  in  autumn,  and  at  o- 
ther  times  in  the  fpring,  but  they  do  not  ripen  the.r  feeds 
in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  iflandr 
of  America.  This  hath  a  large,  knobbed,  irregular  root,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rugged  brown  Ikin.  The  ftaik  rifes  about  a 
foot  high,  is  naked  to  the  top,  where  it  is  garniflied  with  a 
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tuft  of  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  many  parts.  The 
ftalk  is  fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  but  is  full  of  (harp  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  different  colours,  which  (hine  like  the  body  of 
a  ferpent.  The  fpadix  (or  (talk)  of  the  flower  rifes  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root,  and  is  feldom  more  tnan  three  inches 
high,  having  an  oblong  (welling  hood  at  the  top,  which  opens 
lengthways,  (hewing  the  fhort,  thick,  pointed  piltil  within, 
upon  which  the  flowers  are  clofely  ranged. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve 
it  in  England.  The  roots  mud  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan  bed  in  the  Hove,  where  they  (hould 
conllantly  remain  ;  in  the  winter  they  mull  be  watered  very 
fparingly,  but  in  warm  weather,  when  the  plants  are  in  vi¬ 
gour,  they  mu  ft  be  often  refrefhed,  but  it  (hould  not  be  giv¬ 
en  them  in  too  great  quantities. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  feveral  parts  of  India  ;  this  hath  an  oblong  thick  root, 
full  of  joints,  from  which  arife  feveral  leaves,  (haped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but  their  foot-ftalks  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  rough  protuberances.  The  ftalk  which  fupports 
the  flower  is  fhort,  and  fet  with  the  like  protuberances, 
and  at  the  top  is  a  hood,  orfpatha,  about  four  inches  long, 
which  opens  longitudinally,  and  expofes  the  piftil,  which 
is  fet  with  flowers.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  and  requires 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  the  common  Arum,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  (landing  each 
upon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk,  arifing  immediately  from  the 
root,  as  thofe  of  the  common  Arum.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Siberia,  fo  requires  a  fhady  fttuation,  and  will  bear 
the  greateft  cold  of  this  country. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious 
in  England  and  Holland,  more  for  the  fake  of  variety,  than 
their  beauty,  for  except  the  firft  fort,  there  is  not  any  of 
them  which  makes  much  appearance;  that,  indeed,  may  be 
fuffered  to  have  a  place  againft  the  wall  of  the  flove,  over 
which  it  will  fpread,  and  cover  the  nakednefs  of  the  wall, 
and  the  leaves  remaining  all  the  year,  which  are  fo  remark¬ 
ably  perforated,  make  a  Angular  appearance. 

DRACUNCULUS  PRATENSIS.  See  Achilla. 

DRAGON.  See  Dracontium. 

DULCAMARA.  See  Solanum. 

DURANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  704. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind,  'with  one  petal,  'which  is 
erefl  and  concave,  and  hath  an  empalement  divided  into  five 
equal  fegments.  It  hath  four  Jhort  fiamina,  the  two  middle  be¬ 
ing  a  little  Jhorter  than  the  other.  The  gertnen,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  flower,  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry ,  hav¬ 
ing  one  cell  inclofing  four  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Durantia  fpinofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  637.  Prickly 
Durantia. 

2.  Durantia  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plaqt.  637.  Durantia 
without  thorns. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  trailing  branches,  which  are 
armed  with  hooked  thorns  at  every  joint,  and  are  garniflied 
with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  placed  without  order  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  pretty  long 
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bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Currant ;  they  are 
a  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  brown  berries 
not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Hawthorn  ;  thefe  have  one  cell,  and 
inclofe  four  angular  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  branching  woolly  ftalk,  which 
rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a 
lucid  green  colour,  and  (land  oppofite.  rl  he  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  thefe 
are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large,  round,  yellow 
berries,  which  contain  four  angular  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo  they  re¬ 
quire  a  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  winter.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants 
from  the  fame  country. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months ;  but  thefe  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  (haded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  then  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plant. 

DWARF  TREES  were  formerly  in  much  greater  requeft 
than  they  are  at  prefen t  ;  for  though  they  have  fome  advan¬ 
tages  to  recommend  them,  yet  the  difadvantages  attending 
them  greatly  over-balance ;  and  fince  the  introducing  of 
Efpaliers  into  the  Englijb  gardens,  Dwarf  Trees  have  been 
in  little  efteem  for  the  following  reafons  : 

1.  The  figure  of  a  Dwarf  Tree  is  very  often  fo  much  ftu- 
died,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  (hape  beautiful,  little  care 
is  taken  to  procure  fruit,  which  is  the  principal  defign  in 
planting  thefe  trees. 

2.  The  branches  being  fpread  horizontally  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  render  it  very  difficult  to  dig  or  clean 
the  ground  between  them. 

3.  Their  taking  up  too  much  room  in  a  garden  (efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  confiderable  Aze)  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  fown  or  planted  between  them. 

It  alfo  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  middle  of  thefe  Dwarf 
Trees  in  the  fummer,  when  their  leaves  and  fruit  are  on  the 
branches,  without  beating  off  fome  of  the  fruit,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  young  (hoots ;  whereas  the  trees  on  an  Efpalier  can 
at  all  times  be  come  at  on  each  fide,  to  tie  up  the  new 
(hoots,  or  to  difplace  all  vigorous  ones,  which  if  left  on, 
would  rob  the  trees  of  their  nourilhment. 

Add  t6  this,  the  fruit  buds  of  many  forts  of  Pears  and 
Apples  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  (hoot, 
which  muft  be  (hortened  in  order  to  keep  the  Dwarfs  to 
their  proper  figure,  fo  that  the  fruit  buds  are  cut  off,  and 
a  greater  number  of  branches  are  obtained,  than  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  (land  ;  fo  that  all  thofe  forts  of  fruit  trees,  whofe 
branches  require  to  be  trained  at  full  length,  are  very  im¬ 
proper  to  train  up  as  Dwarfs. 

Thefe  evils  being  entirely  remedied  by  training  the  trees 
to  an  Efpalier,  hath  juftly  gained  them  the  preference. 
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BENUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  Ebony. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fenderly  indented  and  hai¬ 
ry  ;  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  It  hath  ten  flamina.  In 
the  bottom  is  fltuated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  /welling  pod,  incloflng  one  kidney  Jbaped feed. 

This  is  diftinguifhed  from  Trifolium  by  the  bratteae, 
which  are  fituated  between  the  flowers  on  the  fpikes. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ebenus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  764.  Ebony. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three 
or  four  feet  high,  which  put  out  feveral  fide  branches,  gar- 
niihed  with  hoary  leaves  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  five 
narrow  fpear-ihaped  lobes,  which  join  at  their  tails  to  the 
foot-ftalk,  and  fpread  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  :  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  large  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  of  the  butterfly  or  Pea-bloom  kind. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  befown  in  the 
autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail ; 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in 
the  winter,  where  they  may  be  protefted  from  froft  ;  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up.  When  thefe  have  acquired 
flrength  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  fhaded  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  then  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
mud  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  too 
tenderly  treated  :  I  have  found  them  fucceed  beft  when 
placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  without  fire  in  the  winter, 
where  they  will  have  more  fun  and  air,  than  in  a  green- 
houfe:  during  the  winter  feafon,  the  plants  mud  be  fpar- 
ingly  watered,  but  in  the  fummer  they  will  require  to  be 
often  refrefhed'. 

EBULUS.  See  Sambucus: 

ECHINOMELOCACTUS.  See  Caftus. 

ECH1NOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  292.  Prickly  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  an  umlellated flower  ;  the  flowers  have  flve  unequal 
petals  ;  they  have  each  flve  flamina,  terminated  by  roundijh  Jum- 
mits.  Under  the  perianthium  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen  within 
the  empalement,  which  afterward  turns  to  two  feeds,  which  are 
inclofed  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  EchinOPHORA  foliolis fubulato-fpinofls  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  *39.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep,  with  awl-fhaped 
prickly  leaves  which  are  entire. 

2.  Echinophora  foliolis  incifis  inermibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
*239.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep,  with  cut  leaves  without 
thorns. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea ;  they  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  botany, 
for  the  fake  of  variety  :  they  have  both  perennial  roots, 
which  creep  in  the  ground  ;  the  firft  have  branching  flalks, 
growing  five  or  fix  inches  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
ihort  thick  leaves,  that  terminate  in  two  or  three  fliarp 
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thorns,  which  are  placed  oppofite  :  the  flowers  grow  in  an 
umbel,  fitting  upon  a  naked  foot-ftalk,  which  arifes  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  under  the 
umbel  is  fituated  an  involucrum,  compofed  of  feveral  leaves, 
which  terminate  in  fharp  fpines. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  near  a  foot  and  an  half  high ; 
from  the  principal  ftalk  are  lent  out  two  fide  branches  at 
each  joint,  placed  oppofite;  the  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  which  are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  the  Carrot ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  having  a  fhort  'prickly  involucrum.  The  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots  in 
England',  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  beginning 
of  March,  a  little  before  they  fhoot :  the  roots  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  warm  fituation, 
or  otherwife  they  fhould  be  covered  in  the  winter  to  prevent 
the  froft  from  deftroying  them. 

ECHINOPS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  829.  Globe  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  funnel-Jhaped petal,  included  in  an  imbri¬ 
cated  empalement ,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts  ;  it  hath  flve 
Jhort  hairy  flamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  oval  feed  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  but  obtufe  and 
hairy  at  the  top. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinops  calyculis  unfloris,  caule  multifloro,  foliis  Jpino- 
fls fupra  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8 1 4.  Greater  Globe  Thiftle. 

2.  Echinops  calycibus  unifloris,  caule  unicapitato.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  815.  Smaller  Globe  Thiftle. 

3.  Echinops  calycibus fafciculatis  unifloris ,  later alibus  fle- 
rilibus,  foliis  pinnatifldis  fupra  flrigofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  815. 
Smaller  annual  Globe  Thiftle,  with  a  large  head. 

4.  Echinops  caule  unicapitato,  foliis  fpinofls,  omnibus  pin- 
natifidis  villofes,  radice  reptatrice.  Greek  Globe  Thiftle,  whofe 
leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  fegments  and  are  woolly, 
with  a  fmaller  blue  head. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Globe  Thiftle.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arifemany  ftalks  that  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  garnifhed  with  long  jagged  leaves,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib,  the  jaggs 
ending  in  fpines ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  woolly  on  their  under ;  the  flowers  are  collected 
in  globular  heads,  feveral  of  thefe  grow  upon  each  ftalk  ; 
the  common  fort  hath  blue  flowers,  but  there  is  a  variety 
of  it  with  white. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  fo  a  few 
of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  to  flower ;  they  require  no  other  culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  :  the  fecond  year  they 
will  flower  and  produce  feeds,  and  the  roots  will  continue 
two  or  three  years  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftalks, 
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that  vif"c  tivo  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which  are 
cut  into  many  fine  fegments  to  the  midrib,  which  are  fet 
with  prickles,  and  are  white  on  their  under  fide  :  the  (talks 
are  each  terminated  by  a  globular  head  of  flowers,  which 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  ; 
there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers;  this  is 
propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  (ort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal: 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  w'ith  a  fiifF  white  flalk 
turn  or  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  divided  leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  many  points  which  have  fpines  ;  their  upper  fide  is 
green,  and  covered  with  brown  hairs,  their  under  fide  white 
and  woolly ;  the  flalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  head  of 
pale  blue  flowers;  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry, 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  but  in  wet  cold  years  they 
rarely  ripen  here. 

'i  hefe  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  border 
of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  they  require 
no  other  management,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturaily  in  Greece  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  root,  by  which  it  multiplies  faft  enough; 
the  ftaiks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  clofely  gar- 
niihed  with  leaves  which  are  (horter  and  much  finer  divided 
than  either  of  the  former  forts  ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  armed 
on  every  fide  with  (harp  thorns  ;  the  ftaiks  are  terminated 
by  one  globular  head  of  flowers,  which  in  fome  are  blue 
and  in  others  white :  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen 
well  in  England ,  but  it  is  ealily  propagated  by  its  creeping 
roots ;  it  loves  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  iituation. 

ECH1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 57.  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

The  Characters  are, 

Pbe  flower  .hath  one.  petal,  with  a  fort  tube,  and  an  ere£l 
broad  brim,  cut'  into  jive  irregular  parts,  and  hath  naked  chaps  ; 
it  hath  five  awljhaped  famtna  ;  in  the  bottom  are  ftuated  four 
germen,  which  afterward  become  Jo  many  roundi/h  pointed  feeds, 
inctofed  in  the  rough  etnpalement. 

The  Species- are, 

1.  Echium  caule  fmplici  eredlo,  foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis 
hifpidis,  foribus  Jpicalis  lateralibus,  Jiaminibus  corolla  eequanti- 
bus.  Common  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

2.  Echium  caule  fmplici  ereSio,  foliis  caulinis  lanceolato - 
linearibus  hifpidis,  forilus  lateralibus  Jpicatis  feffilibus ,  faminibus 
corolla  longiorihus ,  This  is  the  Englifj  Lycopfisl 

3.  Echi  u  M  corollis  vix  ealyeem  excedcnlibus,  margine  villo- 
fis.  hort.  bJpfal.  35.  Great  rough  Viper’s  Buglois,  with  a 
white  flower. 

4.  Echium  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  ampliffmis,  caulinis 
linearibus  hirjutis ,  corollis  famint  longiorihus.  Portugal  \  iper’s 
Buglofs,  with  a  large  leaf. 

5.  Echium  calycilus  frudiefeentilus  dif antibus,  caule  pro- 
tumbente.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal  33'.  Broad-leaved  Viper’s  Bug¬ 
lofs  of  Candia,  with  a  red  flower 

6.  Echium  caule  ramofo,  afpero,  foliis  callofo  vcrrucofs, 
faminibus  cor.  !ld  longiorihus.  Narrow- leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs 
of  Candia,  with  a  red  flower. 

7.  Echium  caule  fruticcfj.  Hort.  Cliff.  43.  Shrubby 
African  Viper’s  Buglofs,  with  hairy  leaves. 

1  he  firft  (ort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Auftria  *■  this 
and  our  common  Viper’s  Buglofs,  which  is  the  fecond,  have 
been  confounded  by  molt  of  the  writers  on  botany,  who 
have  fuppofed  they  were  the  fame  plant,  whereas  they  are 
very  different  ;  for  the  leaves  of  this  are  fhorter,  and  much 
broader  than  thole  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
much  longer,  and  the  (lamina  of  the  flowers  are  in  this 
equal  in  length  with  the  petal ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Hand  out  much  beyond  it,  which  is  an  eflentia!  difference. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  lands,  in 
mod  parts  of  England:  this  is  what  Label  tides  Lycopfs 
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Anglic  a,  and  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  common 
Echium. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  which  is  very 
hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
(hort  fpikes  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmali, 
and  fcarce  appear  above  the  empalements;  fome  plants  have 
white  flowers,  and  others  are  purplilh  ;  the  empalements  of 
the  flowers  are  very  hairy,  and  cut  into  acute  (egments. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  are. more  than  a  foot  iong,  and  two 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,' gradually  lefl'ering  to  both  ends; 
thefe  are  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  ftaiks  grow  two  feet 
high  ;  the  flowers  are  in  (hort  fpikes  coming  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftaiks ;  the  petals  of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  ftamina. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  trailing 
hairy  ftaiks,  which  grow  about  a  foot  long,  and  put  out  fe- 
veral  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  hairy  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks.  The  flowers  come  out  on  (lender 
fpikes  upon  long  foot- ftaiks,  which  come  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  are  large,  of  aredciifh  purple  colour,  which 
turns  to  a  fine  blue  when  they  are  dried ;  thefe  (land  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other  on  the  fpike  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  flowers  in  July  and  decays  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  (ort  hath  branching  ftaiks,  which  grow  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  declining  toward  the  ground  ;  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  ftinging  hairs,  which  are  warted  ;  the  leaves  are 
four  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  broad  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  ftaiks, 
and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh 
purple  colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
and  the  ftamina  of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  petals  :  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

Thefe  are  ail  of  them  biennial  plants,  except  the  fifth  and 
fixth  forts,  which  are  anuual,  and  are  the  mort  beautiful  of 
all  the  kinds:  the  feeds  of  thefe  mull  be-  fown  every  year 
in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  the 
plants  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  In  July 
they  flower,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after. 
The  feeds  of  the  other  forts  being  fown  in  the  fpring,  will 
the  fecond  fummer  after  produce  flowers  and  (eeds,  after 
which  they  feldom  continue  ;  they  all  delight  in  a  rubbilhy 
gravelly  foil,  and  will  grow  upon  the  tops  of  old  walls  or 
buildings,  where,  when  once  they  have  eftabliflied  them- 
felves,  they  will  drop  their  feeds,  and  thereby  maintain  a 
fucceflion  of  plants  without  any  care,  and  on  thefe  places 
they  appear  very  beautiful. 

The  leventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  two  or  three  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  leaves  placed  alternate,  whofe  b:ife  fits  clofe  to 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  light  green  colour;  the 
flowers  are  produced  iingly  between  t.ie  (eaves,  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  in  (hape 
much  like  thofe  of  the  fifth  fort. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  pots 
loon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  till  the  beginn.ng  of  October,  when  tne  pots  fliould  be 
placed  under  a  frame;  to  guard  them  from  froft  ;  but  in 
mild  weather  they  fliould  have  the  free  air,  to  prevent  the 
feeds  from  vegetating  till  the  winter  is  paft;  for  if  the  plants 
come  up  at  that  feafon,  their  Hems  will  be  weak  and  (uil  of 
juice,  and  very  liable  to  rot  with  damps;  therefore  it  is 
much  better,  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  till  toward  March^ 
which  is  the  ufual  time  of  their  appearing,  when  the  feeds 
are  not  forced  by  warmth.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  into  a  (mall  pot,  and 
placed  under  a  frame  to  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots ; 
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'then  they  Ihould  be  gradually  ihufed  to  bear  the  opeh  air, 
and  the  latter  end  of  May  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered 
lituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  they  mull  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun,  and  have  free  air  in 
mild  weather.  During  the  winter  feafon  thefe  plants  mull 
be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  their  Hems  are  fuccuknt,  fo 
much  moillure  will  chufe  them  to  rot.  In  the  fummer  they 
Ihould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  fhfeltered  fituation,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country. 
EDERA  QUINQUEFOLIA.  See  Vitis. 

EDGINGS.  The  bell  and  mod  durable  plant  for  fedgings 
in  a  garden,  is  Box,  which,  if  well  planted  and  rightly 
managed,  will  continue  in  beauty  feveral  years :  the  belt 
feafon  for  planting  this’  is  either  in  the  autumn,  or  Very 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  for  if  you  plant  it  late,  and  the  feafon 
Ihould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  Be  very  fubjeft  to  mifcarry, 
unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  fupply  it  with  water ;  the  bell 
fort  for  this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf  Duteh  Box. 

EHRETIA.  Trew.  Tab.  25.  Ballard  Cherry  tree. 

The  OharaSers  are, 

The  flower  has  ohe  b  ell -fh  aped  petal ,  cut  into  fix  fegments, 
which  are  reflexed ,  and  fix  Jlamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the 
petal ;  it  has  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward  becosnes  a  fuc- 
ciifent  berry  with  two  Cells ,  including  two  fleries,  each  having 
■fWo  kernels. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ehretia.  This  is  the  Ehretia floliis  allernis  obi  on  ft s  acu- 
faihdtis,  Jpicd  florum  fparftz  pet  alii  reflexis  tilbis.  Trew.  Tab.  25. 
It  is  called  Ballard  Cherry  tree  in  the  Weft -Indies. 

This  has  a  llrong  woody  trunk,  which  in  the  Wefl-Tndies 
grows  to  th'e  fize  of  a  middling  Pear  tree,  covered  with  a 
gray  furrowed  bark,  divided  into  many  branches,  garnilhed 
with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  live  or  fix  in¬ 
ches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  brohd,  of  a  dark  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  placed  alternate,  having  Ihort 
foot-ftalks  :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  end 
x>f  the  branches ;  they  are  fmali,  White,  and  of  one  petal, 
having  a  bell-lhaped  tube,  but  cut  into  fix  fegments  to  the 
ihlddle,  which  are  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  fucieeded  by  Email, 
oval,  fucculent  berries,  containing  one  or  two  Hones ;  it 
grows  in  moll  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

This  is  ufually  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  Can  be 
obtained,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tan  ;  when  the  plants  come  up  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame' way  as  the  Malfighia,  to  which  article 
the  reader  is  defired  tb  turn,  to  avoid  repetition  ;  it  iVirfy  alfo 
be  increafed  by  layers  This  plant  has  produced  its  flowers 
feveral  times  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  it  has  not  perfected 
its  fruit  here. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  gi’ven  to  it  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Trew  of  Nuremberg,  in  honburofMr.  George  Denis  Ehret, 
a  curious  botanift,  who  fent  a  drawing  of  the  plant  to  the 
Doftor,  taken  from  one  of  the  plants  that  flowered  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  from  which  he  has  publilhed  a  curious  print 
in  his  twenty-fifth  table. 

ELiE AGNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  148.  Oleafler,  dr  wild 
Olive. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  bell-fbaped  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
qua  dr  if d,  rough  on  the  outftde,  but  coloured  within  ;  it  hath  no 
petals,  but  ft  nr  fhort  Jlamina,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  diviftons 
of  the  empalement :  at  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  obtufe  oval fruit,  with  a  punCiure 
at  the  top,  incloftng  one  obtufe  nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  El^agnus  aculcatus,  floliis  -mflatis.  Pri  kly  wild 
Olive,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  j  or,  ti  ,:;oacMe2v;  d  wild 

Olive,  with  a  large  fruit. 
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2.  EljEAGNUS  inermis,  floliis  lineari-lahceolath.  Wild 
Olive  without  thorns,  and  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

3.  El  je  agnus  floliis  ovatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  250.  Wild  Olive, 
with  oval  leaves. 

The  firll  and  fiecond  forts  Dr.  Tourneflort  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  Levant ;  the  firll  I  take  to  be  the  common 
fori,  which  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia,  of  which  I  faw 
fotnc  trees  growing  in  the  curious  garden  of  the  late  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  near  Leyden  in  Holland.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle ;  they  are  of  a  filver  colour, 
placed  alternate;  at  the  foot-llalk  of  every  leaf  there  comes 
out  a  pretty  long  fharp  thorn,  which  are  alternately  longer  : 
the  flowers  are  fmali,  the  infide  of  the  empalement  is  yellow, 
and  they  have  a  llrong  feent  when  fully  open. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  r.o  thorns  on  the  branches,  the 
leaves  are  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  have  a  Ihining  appearance  like  fattin.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  foot-ilalks  of  the  leaves,  fometimes 
flngly,  at  other  times  two,  and  frequently  three  at  the  fame 
place ;  the  outfide  of  the  empalement  is  filvery  and  flud- 
ded,  the  infide  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  a  very  llrong 
feent;  this  flowers  in  July,  and  fometimes  {the  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  moll  com¬ 
monly  preferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  fhoots  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year, 
when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  trees,  and  either 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfury  for  two  or  three  years,  to  be 
trained  up,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  bell  feafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees  is  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  provided  the 
roots  are  mulched,  to  protect  them  from  fevere  froH  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  they  Ihould  be  placed  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
llrong  winds,  for  they  grow  very  freely,  and  are  very  fubjedi 
to  be  fplitdown  by  the  wind,  if  they  are  too  much  expofed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  India.  This  is  pretty  rare  at  p relent  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  but  fome  years  pall  there  were  feveral  pretty 
large  plants  of  it  growing  in  the  garden  at  'Hampton  Court: 
this  in  England  rifes  with  a  woody  Hem  to  the  height  of  eight 
Or  nine  feet,  dividing  into  many  crooked  branches,  gar- 
iiilhed  with  oval  filvery  leaves,  which  have  feveral  irregu¬ 
lar  fpots  of.  a  dark  colour  on  their  furface ;  they  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  branches,  and  continue  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  .1  have  not  feen,  though  fome  of  the  trees 
at  Hampton  Coiirt  produced  flowers,  but  I  was  not  fo  lucky 
as  to  fee  them. 

This  fort  requires  a  warm  Hove  to  preferve  it  in  this 
country,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air,  except¬ 
ing  for  a  Ihort  time  in  the  warmeil  part  of  fummer. 

ELATERIUM.  See  Momordica. 

ELATINE.  See  Linaria. 

ELECAMPANE.  SCe  Inula, 

ELEPHANTOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  827.  Elephant’s 
Foot. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  one  common  involucrum,  each  con¬ 
tains  flour  or  five  florets,  which  aretubulous,  and  divided  into fhe 
equal  parts ;  they  have  Jive  very  fhort  hairy  Jlamina  ;  in  the 
bottom  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
j  Jingle  comprefjed feed  crowned  with  briftles,  and fitting  on  a  naked 
\  placenta. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Elephant  opus  floliis  oblodgis  fealris.  Hart,  Cliff.  3  90. 
Elephantopus  with  oblong  rough  leaves. 

2  ELEPrtANTOPUsy'c/m  ovSiis  tomentofts.  Gran.  Virg. 
Elephantopus  with  oval  woolly  leaves. 

I  i  The 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies  j  this  fends 
out  many  oblong  rough  leaves,  which  fpread  near  the 
ground ;  between  thefe,  in  the  fpring,  arifes  a  branching 
ftalk  little  more  than  a  foot  high ;  the  fide  branches  are 
(hort,  and  are  generally  terminated  by  two  heads  of  flowers, 
each  handing  upon  a  (hort  foot-ltalk  j  the  heads  contain  a 
great  number  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  involucrum,  compofed  of  four  oval  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points ;  tne  florets  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  but  it 
rarely  produces  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina  ;  the 
plants  of  this  have  frequently  come  up  in  the  earth,  which 
has  been  fent  from  thence  with  other  plants ;  this  hath  fe- 
veral  oval  woolly  leaves  growing  from  the  root,  which  have 
many  tranfverfe  nerves,  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
lides ;  they  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  and  between  thefe 
arife  a  ftiff  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  divides  into  many 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  two  flowers,  which  are 
compofed  of  feveral  florets,  inclofed  in  a  four-leaved  invo¬ 
lucrum  ;  two  of  thefe  leaves  are  alternately  larger  than  the 
other  :  the  involucrum  is  longer  than  the  florets,  fo  they  do 
but  juft  appear  within  the  two  larger  leaves ;  the  flowers 
make  no  appearance ;  they  appear  in  July,  but  the  feeds 
never  ripen  in  this  country. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual  ftalk. 
If  this  is  planted  in  pots,  and  Iheltered  in  the  winter  from 
froft,  it  may  be  preferved  feveral  years,  and  the  plants  will 
annually  flower ;  but  the  fecond  fort  feld.om  continues  longer 
than  two  years. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  on 
a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  ihade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  (hould  have  a  large 
(hare  of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather,  and  muft  be  frequently 
refreftied  with  water. 

ELICHRYSUM.  See  Gnophalium. 

ELLISIA.  Brown.  H/fl.  Jam.  262. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf  in¬ 
dented  in  face  parts  at  the  brim ;  it  has  one  tuhulous  petal ,  whofe 
brim  is  cut  into  fuse  fegments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  four 
flamina,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  and  a  roundijh 
germen,  which  becomes  a  roundijh  berry  crowned  by  the  empale¬ 
ment ,  inclofing  eight  nuts ,  which  have  two  cells,  with  one  an¬ 
gular  feed  in  each. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ellisia. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  fome  of  the  other 
iflan^s  in  the  Wefl-lndies  ;  it  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  (lender,  angular,  ligneous  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  leaves  which  Hand  oppofite  ;  fome  of  which 
are  obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  fawed 
on  their  edges  toward  the  top,  and  are  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour  when  they  are  in  the  ftove  ;  but  in  fummer,  when  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  change  black,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  till  after  they  have  been  fome  time  in  the  ftove 
again.  The  flowers  (according  to  Dr.  Brown's  figure)  are 
difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  come  out  from  the  wings, 
and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white  and 
of  the  ringent  kind  :  the  branches  are  armed  at  each  joint 
with  two  (lender  ere  ft  thorns,  which  are  (ituated  oppofite 
immediately  above  the  leaves,  and  are  unequal,  one  being 
longer  than  the  other. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  put  out  roots 
with  great  facility  in  any  of  the  fummer  months;  if 
they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
bed  of  tan,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  they  will  foon  take 
root;  when  they  begin  to  (hoot  they  Ihould  have  free  air 
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admitted  to  them,  and  gradually  hardened ;  then  they 
(hould  be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot,  placing  them  under  cover  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
when  they  may  be  removed  into  a  warm  (heltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn ;  then  they  muft  be 
removed  into  a  ftove,  and  during  the  winter  feafon  (hould 
have  a  temperate  heat,  in  which  they  will  thrive  beft  j  for 
when  they  are  too  tenderly  treated,  their  (hoots  are  weak, 
and  fubjedl  to  be  attacked  by  vermin,  nor  will  the  plants 
live  through  the  winter  in  a  green-houfe.  In  fummer,  they 
(hould  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  (heltered  fi¬ 
tuation;  with  this  management  the  plants  have  fucceeded 
beft. 

ELM. .  See  Ulmus. 

EMERUS.  Bourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  650.  Scorpion  Sena,  vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  divided  into  five 
parts ;  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  Jiandard  is  narrow , 
and  floor  ter  than  the  wings,  over  which  it  is  arched ;  the  wings 
are  large  and  concave  ;  the  keel  is  heart-Jhaped  and  reflexed ;  it 
hath  ten  flamina  :  in  the  empalement  is  fltuated  an  oblong  fender 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  taper  cylindrical  pod,  fuell¬ 
ing  in  thofe  parts  where  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Emerus  caule  fruticofo ,  ptdunculis  longiorilus.  Scor¬ 
pion  Sena  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the 
flowers. 

2.  Emerus  foliolis  obcordatis,  pedunculis  brevioribus ,  caule 
fruticofo.  Scorpion  Sena  with  long  heart-lhaped  leaves, 
(horter  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  a  (hrubby  ftalk. 

3.  Emerus  caule  erelio,  herbaceo,  foliolis  multijugatis,  flori- 
bus  flngularibus,  Jiliquis  longijflmis  creltis.  Scorpion  Sena  with 
an  ereft  herbaceous  ftalk,  the  leaves  compofed  of  many  pair 
of  lobes,  Angle  flowers  proceeding  from  the  Tides  of  the 
flalks,  and  very  long  erett  pods. 

The  firft  of  thefe  (hrubs  is  very  common  in  all  the  nur- 
furies  near  London  ;  this  rifes  with  weak  (hrubby  ftalks  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  dividing  into  many  (lender 
branches,  garniihed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three 
pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  or  three  of  thefe  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  fame  point, 
each  fuftaining  two,  three,  or  four  yellow  butterfly  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long  (lender  pods,  fwelling  in  thofe 
parts  where  the  feeds  are  lodged  ;  thefe  (hrubs  continue  long 
in  flower,  efpecially  in  cool  feafons,  and  frequently  flower 
again  in  autumn,  which  renders  them  valuable. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  many  (hrubby  ftalks  like  the 
firfl,  but  not  more  than  half  the  height;  this  hath  larger 
leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong  heart- (hape.  The  flowers 
are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  ftand  upon 
(horter  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  differences  hold  in  the  plants 
which  are  railed  from  feeds,  therefore  I  think  they  may  be 
allowed  to  ftand  as  diftindt  fpecies,  though  there  is  a  great 
likenefs  at  firft  fight  in  them: 

Thefe  (hrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  and  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  flowering  (hrubs. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-lndies,  where 
Plutnier  firft  difeovered  it  in  the  French  fettlements,  but 
has  flnee  been  found  growing  in  plenty  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun.  This  plant  is  annual, 
it  rifes  with  a  round  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
niihed  at  each  joint  with  one  long  winged  leaf,  compofed 
of  about  twenty  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves,  (landing  upon 
(lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  either  of 


#ie  former  forts,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  (lender  compreffed  pods,  which  are  more  than 
fix  inches  long,  having  a  border  on  each  fide,  and  fwelling 
where  each  feed  is  lodged. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  mud  be  Town  upon  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
(hould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  finding  them 
from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotick  plant* 
from  thofe  warm  countries.  If  the  plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring,  and  kept  under  a  deep  frame  in  a  tan- 
bed,  or  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  fiove,  when  they 
are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  common  frames,  they 
will  ripen  feeds  in  England ,  for  thofe  feeds  which  I  received 
did  not  arrive  here  till  May ,  and  yet  thofe  plants  flowered 
well  in  Augujl ;  but  the  autumn  proving  cold,  prevented 
their  perfecting  feeds,  and  thofe  feeds  which  I  referved  till 
the  next  year  did  not  grow. 

EMPETRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  977.  Black-bejried 
Heath. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  three-pointed  empalement ,  and  three  petals ,  which 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  and  three  long  hanging  flamina ;  the 
female  flowers  have  the  fame  empalement  and  petals  as  the  male  ; 
in  the  center  is  fltuated  a  depreffed  germen,  with  nine  reflexed 
f preceding  Jligmas ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  deprefl'ed  round 
berry  of  one  cell ,  inclofir.g  nine  feeds  placed  circularly. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  England ,  viz. 

Empetrum  procumbens.  Hort.  Cliff.  470.  Trailing  Berry - 
bearing  Heath,  Crow  Berries,  or  Crake  Berries. 

This  little  fhrub  grows  wild  upon  the  mountains  of  Staff 
fordjhire,  Derbyjkire ,  and  Yorkfhire ,  and  is  feldom  propagated 
in  gardens,  unlefs  for  variety  fake;  the  plants  fhould  be 
procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  for 
the  feeds  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate, 
and  afterward  are  very  flow  in  their  growth,  fo  they  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  from  feeds.  If  the 
plants  are  planted  on  a  moift  boggy  foil  in  autumn,  they 
will  get  roots  in  the  winter,  and  will  require  no  farther  care 
than  to  clear  them  from  weeds :  as  thefe  low  fhrubs  com¬ 
monly  grow  upon  the  tops  of  wild  mountains,  where  the 
foil  is  generally  peaty  and  full  of  bogs,  fo  the  heath  cocks 
feed  much  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  plenty  of  thefe  low  fhrubs,  there  are  commonly 
many  of  thefe  fowls  to  be  found. 

ENULA  CAMPANA.  See  Inula. 

EPHEDRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  xoo 7.  Shrubby  Ilorfe 
Tail,  vulgo. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  are  collefted  in  fcaly  katkins,  under  each  fcale  is  a  Jingle 
flower  ;  they  have  no  petal ,  but  feven  / lamina ,  which  are  joined 
in  form  of  a  column.  The  feniale  flowers  have  a  perianthium , 
compofed  of  five  feries  of  leaves ,  which  alternately  lie  over  the 
divifeons  of  the  lower  range  ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  two  oval 
germen ,  which  afterward  turn  to  oval  berries ,  each  having 
two  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  England ,  viz. 

Ephedra  pedunculis  oppofltis,  ament  is  geminis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
465.  Shrubby  Horfe  Tail,  with  oppofite  foot- (talks  and 
twin  katkins. 

This  is  a  low  (hrubby  plant,  which  grows  naturally  upon 
the  rocks  by  the  fea  in  the  fouth  of  France ,  in  Spain ,  and 
Italy ;  it  is  alfo  preferved  in  feveral  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but  has  little  beauty.  This  hath  a  low  (hrubby 
(talk,  which  puts  put  a  few  (hort  branches,  rifing  about 
two  feet  high,  which  have  many  protuberant  joints,  at 


which  come  out  feveral  narrow  rufhy  leaves,  like  thofe  of  th« 
Horfe  Tail,  which  continue  green  all  the  year,  but  the 
plants  rarely  flower  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  plants  fend 
forth  in  plenty,  for  the  roots  creep  under  ground,  and  put 
up  fuckers,  which  may  be  taken  off  to  tranfplant  in  the 
fpring;  they  love  a  pretty  moift  ltrong  foil,  and  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  thefe  plants  were  formerly  preferved  in  pots,  and 
were  houfed  in  winter;  but  by  later  experience,  they  are 
found  to  thrive  better  in  the  full  ground. 

EPHEMERUM,  See  Tradefcantia. 

EPIGAEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fower  hath  a  double  empalement ,  the  outer  is  compofed  of 
threet  and  the  inner  of  one  leaf  divided  into  five  parts  ;  the 
flower  is  of  the  falver  Jhape  ;  it  hath  ten  flender  flamina  the 
length  of  the  tube.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  globular  germen , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  deprefled  five-cornered  fruit ,  with 
five  cells ,  containing  feveral  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

EpiCj'ea.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486..  Trailing  Arbutus. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it  is  a  low 
plant,  with  a  trailing  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  puts  out  roots 
at  the  joints,  and  when  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation  mul¬ 
tiplies  very  fart ;  the  (talks  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough 
leaves,  which  are  waved  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches ;  thefe 
are  white,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments, 
which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  liar. 

The  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  (talks, 
which  put  out  roots  at  the  joints,  fo  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  old  plant,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation,  and  a  moift 
foil ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  that  the  plants 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  fpring.  If  the  winter  (hould 
prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  few  dried  leaves,  cr 
fome  fuch  light  covering  over  them,  which  will  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  froll ;  and  after  they  are  well  rooted, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

EPILOBIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  426.  Willow  Herb,  or 
French  Willow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fewer  is  four -pointed ;  the  fower  hath 
four  petals ,  and  eight  flamina ,  which  are  alternately  Jborter ; 
under  the  flower  is  fltuated  a  long  cylindrical  germen ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  furrowed  capjule ,  with  five  cells 
filled  with  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Epilobium  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  157.  Common  broad-leaved  Willow  Plerb,  or  French 
Willow. 

2.  Epilobium  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  145.  Hoary  Willow  Herb,  with  a  large  flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Codlins  and  Cream. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecics  of  this  geflus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  (hady  woods  and  moift  places  in 
moll  parts  of  England,  where  they  are  often  very  trouble- 
fome  weeds,  therefore  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  fo 
I  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  their  difti nations. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  was  formerly  planted  in 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  but  as  it  ufually 
fpreads  far  by  the  creeping  roots,  whereby  it  over-runs  all 
the  neighbouring  plants,  it  has  beep,  caft  out  of  mod  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  it  deferves  to  have  room  in  fome  low  moift  places, 
or  in  great  (hade,  where  it  will  make  a  good  appearance 
when  it  is  in  (lower,  and  thefe  flowers  aie  very  proper  to 
cut  for  bafons  to  adorn  chimnies  in  the  Cummer  feafon.  This 
ufually  grows  about  four  feet  high,  with  (lender  (lift- branches, 
»  I  i  2  <’  wlucn, 
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evhlch  are  befet  with  leaves,  refembling  tnofe  of  the  Willow, 
from  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Willow  Herb,  or  Trench 
Willow.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  the  dowers  are 
produced  in  long  fpikes,  which  arc  of  a  fine  Peach  colour; 
and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  h©t,  they  will  continue  near  a 
month  in  beauty  :  this  fort  is  found  wild  in  divers  parts  of 
England ;  it  is  a  great  creeper  at  the  root,  lb  may  be  Cafily 
propagated. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  is 
planted  in  gardens,  but  differs  from  it  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  flower;  however,  fome  perfons  are  fond  of  propagating 
tbefe  varieties,  for  which  reafon  I  mentioned  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  wild  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and 
rivers-  in  many  parts  of  England-,  this  plant  grows  "about 
three  feet  high,  and  produces  its  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  but  thefe  are  much  lei's  beautiful  than  thole  of  the 
fir  ft ;  and  the  plant,  being  a  great  rambler  at  the  foot,  is 
never  admitted  into  gardens.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  be¬ 
ing  rubbed,  emit  a  feent  like  fealded  apples,  from  whence 
fome  have  given  the  name  of  Codlins  tind  Cream  to  this 
plant. 

EPIMEDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  138.  Barrenwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  three -leaved  empalemcnt ,  which  falls  of-, 
it  hath  four  ohtufe  petals ,  and  four  neClariums .  which  are  cup- 
Jhaped,  and  as  large  as  the  petals ,  with  four  fiaenina,  and  an 
oblong  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pod  with  one 
cell,  inclofng  many  oblong  feeds. 

This  plant  hath  a  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  many 
ftalks  about  nine  inches  high,  divided  at  the  top  into  three, 
each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  three  fmaller;  upon 
each  of  thefe  Hands  a  IlifF  heart-lhaped  leaf,-  ending  in  a 
point,  of  a  pale  green  on  the  upper  lide,  but  gray  on  the 
under.  A  little  below  the  firlt  divifion  of  the  ftalk  comes  out 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  near  fix  inches  long, 
dividing  into  fmaller,  each  of  thefe  fulfaining  three  flowers; 
thele  arecompofed  of  four  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ; 
they  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  with  yellow  flripes  on  the 
border.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  arifes  the  flyle,  fituateu 
upon  the  germen,  which  afterward  turnstoaflenderpod,con- 
taining  many  oblong  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  with  us.  The 
roots,  if  planted  in  a  good  border,  fhould  be  every  year 
reduced,  fo  as  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife  it  will 
fpread  its  roots  and  interfere  with  the  neighbouring  plants. 

EQUISKTUM.  Horfe  Tail. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  found 
in  England  on  the  Tides  of  ditches,  or  in  lhady  woods ;  but 
as  they  are  plants  which  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  I 
fhall  pafs  them  over. 

ERANTHEMUM.  See  Adonis. 

ERICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  435.  Heath. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  hath  a  coloured  empaljement  of  four  leaves ,  and  one 
fuelling  petal,  which  is  quadrifd,  with  eight  fiamtna  fixed  to 
the  receptacle  ;  in  the  bottom  is  ftuated  the  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  round  capfule ,  having  four  cells ,  which  are  filed 
with  finall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erica  anther  is  licomibus  inclufs,  corollis  inaqualilus , 
campanulatis  mediocribus  folds  oppofitis  fagittatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
352.  Common  fmooth  Heath. 

2.  Erica  antheris  bifidis  fmplicihus  exfertis,  corollis  cam¬ 
panulatis  longioribus,  foliis  quints  linearibus  putentibus.  Lift. 
Sp.  Plant.  355.  Pine-leaved  Heath  with  many  flowers. 

3.  Erica  antheris  bicornibus  inclufs,  corollis  ovatis  race- 
mofis,  foliis  ternis  glabris  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  352, 
t>warf  Heath,  with  an  alh-coloured  bark,  and  Strawberry 
tree  flower. 

4.  Erica  antheris  fmplicihus  inclufs ,  corollis  ovatis  irregu- 
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taritus ,  fdribus  terns  racemofs ,  folds  ternis  ciliatis.  Lcefl. 
Epifi.  2.  p.  9.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  354.  Heath  with  Angle  Aim- 
mirs,  oval  irregular  petals,  triple  branching  flowers,  and 
ftairy  leaves  placed  by  threes. 

5.  EricA  antheris  bifidis  exfertis,  corollis  globe fs  mediocribus , 
pedunculis  triphjllis  foliis  quaternis,  Lin.  Sp.  355.  Shrubby 
African  Heath. 

The  four'  fir  ft  forts  grow  wild  upon  barren  uncultivated 
places, .  in  divers  parts  of  England  %  but  notwitbftanding  their 
comroonnefs,  yet  they  deferve  a  place  in  fm all- quarters  of 
humble  flowering  fhrubs,  where,  by  the  beauty  and  long 
continuance  of  their  flowers,  together  with  the.  diverfiry  of 
their  leaves, ’ they  make  an  agreeable  variety. 

Thefe  are  feldom  propagated  in  gardens,  and  fo  not  to 
be  had  from  the  nurferies,  but  may  be  taken  up,  with  a.  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  from  the  natural  places  of  their 
growth  in  autumn,  and  may  be  transplanted  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  foil  where  they  are  planted  fliould  not  be  dunged, 
nor  fliould  they  have  any  other  culture  than  clearings  them 
from  weeds ;  for  the  le'fs  the  ground  is  dug,  the  better  thefe 
will  thrive. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  Portugal :  it  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  riles  four  or 
five  feet  high,  fpreading  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  fmooth  leaves :  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  fhoots,  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  preserved  in  fome  curious  gardens,  b.ut  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  increafe  ;  it  requires,  prote&ion  from  hard  froft,  but 
'  in  mild  winters  will  Jive  abroad  in  a  warm  Ctuation. 

ERICA  BACCIFERA.  See  Empetrum. 

ERJGERON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8-5-5.  Groundfel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  fiower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite 
florets,  which  form  the  dijk ,  and  female  half  florets,  which  snake 
the  rays,  contained  in  one  oblong  fcaly  empalement .  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  are  funnel  Jl  aped',  and ‘have  five  Jlamiva ,  and  a 
ftnall  germen  crowned  with  down,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  fmall  oblong  fed,  crowned  with  long  down,  fitting  on  a  naked 
receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Er  1  ce R on  pedunculus  unifioris  later alibtes ,  calycibus  fqttar— 
rofis.  Hcrt.  Upfixl.  258.  Male  Fleabane  of  Theaphrafius,  and 
greater  Fleabane  of  Diojcorides. 

2.  Erigeron  -pedunculis  alter  nis.,  unifioris.  Hort.  Cliff.  407. 
Blue  acrid  Fleabane. 

3.  Erigeron  foliis  bafi  revclutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  863, 
Purplifh  Groundfel  of  Buenos  Ayres',  with  under  leaves  like 
Hartfhorn  Plantain. 

4.  Erigeron  caule Jloribufque  paniculate  s>.  Hort.  Cliff.  407. 
Annual  Virginia.  Golden  Rod. 

5.  Erigeron  caule  fuhbiforo,  caJyce  fubhirfuto.  Lin.  Sp, 
Plant.  864.  Blue  Alpine  Fleabane. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
in  Italy  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
upright  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  hairy  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  placed 
alternate  ;  thefe  in  warm  weather  fvveatouta  clammy  juice; 
the  flowers  are  produced  Angle  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks, 
fome  arifing  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  others  terminate 
it ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  they 
flower  in  'July,  and  the. feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed,  than  thofe  w-hich  are 
fow'nln  the  fpring ;  it  delights  in  a  dry  foil,  and  a  funny 
expofure.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower  and  per- 
fedl  their  feeds,  but  the  roots  will  continue  fome  years,  and 
annually  produce  their  flowers  ar.d  feeds. 
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The  other  four  forts  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  are  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  for  pleafure.  The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  but  fhould  have  a 
fhady  fituation  and  a  moift  foil. 

1  he  others  are  annual  plants,  which,  if  once  admitted 
iqto  a  garden,  and  fuffered  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  will  be¬ 
come  very  troublefome  weeds  there. 

ERINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6S9. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

Phi  f.ower  hath  a  five-leaved  empalement,  and  one  tuhulous 
petal ,  which  is  of  the  rivgeut  kind,  cut  into  five  equal,  figments , 
is  jhort  and  refiexed ;  it  hath  four  famna  fituated  within  the 
tube,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other  ;  in  the 
hot  torn  of  the  tube  is  fitualed  the  oval  germcn,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  capfule ,  with  two  cells  filed  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erin  us  forihus  racemcfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  630.  Erinus 
with  branching  flowers. 

2.  Erinus  tomentrfus ,  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foribus  fefji- 
libus  axillaribus.  Woolly  Erinus  with  trailing  ftalks,  and 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  their  fides. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
fountains  ;  it  is  a  very  low  plant,  whofe  leaves  lie  clofe  to 
the  ground,  growing  in  clofe  tufts  ;  they  are  about  half  an 
iijch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  flower- flalk,  which  is  fcarce 
two  inches  high,  fupporting  a  loofe  bunch  of  purple  flowers, 
which  Hand  ere£i. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  the  bell  time  for 
this  is  in  autumn  5  it  mud  have  a  fhady  fituation,  and  a 
loamy  foil  without  dung,  for  in  rich  earth  thefe  plants  are 
very  fubjedl  to  rot. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun, 
from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing  naturally  ; 
this  fends  out  feveral  trailing  ftalks  about  fix  inches  long, 
which  are  clofely  gar.nifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  placed  on 
every  fide ;  they  are  very  white  and  woolly,  and  at  the 
joints,  juft  above  the  leaves,  come  out  the  flowers,  fitting 
very  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
round  capfules, having  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds;  this 
plant  has  great  refemblance  at  a  diftance  to  the  fea  Cudweed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  annual,  fo  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fow.n  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  fometimes  the  plants  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks, 
and  at  other  times  the  feeds  do  not  vegetate  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  fjpring;  this  happens  frequently,  when  the  feeds  have 
been  kept  long  after  they  were  gathered.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
famll  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ; 
when  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame,  way  as  other  plants  from  warm  countries,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  proper  air  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  frequently  refrefhing  them  with  water  ;  if  the 
plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the  fpring,  they  wiil 
perfect  feeds,  otherwife  the  winter  will  come  on  before  the 
feeds  ripen. 

ERIGCEPHALUS.  DHL  Hort.  Pith.  1 10.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  890. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  fower,  compofed  of  female  half  forets , 
which form  the  rays ,  andhersnaphrodite  florets  which  form  thedifh  ; 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  funnel  Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  Jive 
parts  at  the  brim,  and  have  five  flamina ,  with  a  naked  germen  ; 
the  female  florets  have  their  petals  flretchcd  out  on  one  fide  like  a 
tongue ,  divided  at  the  end  into  three  fmall  lobes  ;  they  have  no 
flamina,  but  an  oval  naked  germen  ;  thefe  have  one  naked  feed, 
fltting  on  the  naked  plain  receptacle . 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Eriocephalus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  926.  We  have  no  pro¬ 
per  title  for  this  in  Fnglijh. 

This  plant  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  from  fix  to 
eight  feet  high,  putting  out  many  fide  branches,  clofely  gar- 
jiifhed  with  hairy  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters,  and  are 
divided  into  three  or  five  parts,  which  fpread  open  like  a 
hand  ;  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell  when  bruifed,  approaching 
to  that  of  the  Lavender  Cotton,  but  not  quite  fo  rank ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  Handing  erefl,  and  are  tubulous ;  the  female 
florets  which  compofe  the  rays  form  a  hollow,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fituated  which  form 
the  difk;  but  the  plants  feldom  flower  in  this  country. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  any 
time  from  May  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  that  there  may  be 
time  for  them  to  get  good  root  before  the  winter ;  they  fhould 
be  (haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  O Bober,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  fheiter,  where  thev  may  be  fe- 
cured  from  froft  :  in  the  fummer,  when  the  planes  are  placed 
in  the  open  air,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water  in  hot  weather. 

Thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo  they  add 
to  the  variety  of  exoticks  in  the  winter  feafon. 

ERUCA.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  226.  tab.  111.  Rocket. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  flour ■  leaved  empalement  ;  it  hath  flour  oblong 
petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  it  hath  fix  flamina,  four  of 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement ,  the  other  two 
are  fhorter  ;  it  hath  an  oblong  taper  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  taper  cornered  pod  with  two  cells,  filed  -with  roitndrjh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Eruca  folds  pinnato-laciniatis,  laciniis  exteriorilus  ma¬ 
jor  i  bus.  Greater  Garden  annual  Rocket,  with  a  white 
ftriped  flower. 

-2.  Eruca  foliis  lanceolatis,  pinnatodentatis,  cattle  nudo 
flmplici.  R.ocket  with  a  Daify  leaf. 

3 .  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis  glabris,  cattle  ramofo, fioribus  termira- 
lihus.  Narrow-leaved  perennial  Rocket,  with  a  yellow  flower. 

4.  Eruca  foliis  dent ato-pinnatifidis  hirfutis ,  cattle  hifpido , 
fliquis  Levibus.  Greater  wild  Saffron-coloured  Rocket, 

with  a  rough  ftalk. 

5.  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis . 
Prod.  Leyd.  342.  Rocket  with  a  Tanfy  leaf. 

6.  Eruca  foliis  finuato  pinnatis,  feffilibus,  cattle  ramofo. 
Sicilian  Rocket  with  a  Shepherd’s  Puri'e  leaf. 

The  firti  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  was  formerly  mucrv< 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  as  a  failad  herb,  but  at  prelent  is 
little  known  by  the  gardeners,  for  it  has  been  long  rejeded- 
on  the  account  of  its  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell.  It  ftands  in 
the  lift  of  medicinal  plants,  but  is  feldom  ufed,  though  it 
is  reckoned  a  provocative  and  a  good  diuretick  :  when  it  is 
propagated  for  fallads  the  feeds  fhould  be  fovvn  in  drills, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra£tifed  for  other  fmall  failed 
herbs ;  for  it  muft  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  will  be  too 
ftrong  for  moll  palates.  The  winter  and  fpring  feafons  are 
the  times  when  this  herb  is  ufually  eaten,  for  when  it  is  fown 
in  the  fummer  the  plants  foon  run  up  to  feed,  and  are  then 
too  rank  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and' 
Italy,  where  it  is  often  eaten  as  a  -failad  herb  ;  this  hath  many, 
fpear-lhaped  leaves  arifing  from  the  root;  the  ftalks  are  Angle, 
naked,  and  rife  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftaiks,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
having  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  round  feeds  ;  this  is  an* 
annual  plant,  which  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former, 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and 
regularly  divided  inform  of  a  winged  leaf;  the  ftalks 
branch  out  upward,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of 
yellow  flowers.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  an¬ 
nual  ftalk. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  in  many  parts  of  England ,  where  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  fummer,  but  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  for  which  reafon 
I  have  here  mentioned  it. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Turin.  This  hath  fine 
divided  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Tanfy,  but  are  of 
a  hoary  green  colour  ;  the  llalks  rife  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh  in  their  fize  upward  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  taper 
pods,  which  contain  two  rows  of  fmall  round  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  many  oblong  leaves,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  regularly  finuated  on  their  fides,  in  form  of  a  winged 
leaf,  of  a  light  green,  having  a  hot  biting  tafte  ;  the  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  high,  they  are  ltrong,  and  divide  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  a  Angle  leaf  at  each  joint,  fhaped 
like  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white, 
and  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Rocket,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  containing  two  rows  of  round 
feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  fo  are  here  mentioned  ;  that  thofe  who  are 
inclined  to  cultivate  them  as  fuch  ,may  do  it  by  fowing  their 
feeds  in  an  open  fituation.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

ERUCAGO.  See  Bunias. 

ERVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  784.  Bitter  Vetch. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  hawing  a  large  roundijh 
plain  fandard,  two  obtufe  wings  half  the  length  of  the  fandard, 
and  a  farter  keel  which  is  pointed ;  with  ten  fiamina,  nine  join¬ 
ed,  and  one  fanding  feparate,  terminated  by  /ingle  Jummits  ;  and 
an  oblong  gertnen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  taper  pod, 
jointed  between  each feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ervum  ger minibus  undato  plicatis.  Hart.  Upfal.  224. 
The  true  Bitter  Vetch. 

2.  Ervum  ferninibus  comprejjis  convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  738. 
Common  Lentils. 

3.  Ervum  peJunculis  uniforis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  738.  Lentil 
with  one  flower  upon  each  fooc-ftalk. 

4.  Ervum  pedunculis  fubbifloris,  ferninibus  globofn  quaternis. 
Flor.  Suec.  606.  Corn  Vetch  with  Angle  fmooth  pods. 

5.  Ervum  pedunculis  multiforis,  ferninibus  globofes  binis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  738.  Corn  Vetch  having  many  hairy  pods. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  :  it  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  angular  weak  ftalks  a  foot 
and  an  half  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  winged 
leaf,  compofed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pair  of  lobes,  very 
like  thofe  of  the  Vetch,  but  narrower ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  on  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  two  pale  coloured  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
pods  a  little  comprefled,  containing  three  or  four  round 
feeds ;  the  pods  fwell  at  the  place  where  each  feed  is  lodged, 
fo  that  it  is  called  a  jointed  pod  by  many. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Lentil,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  parts  of  England ,  either  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
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or  for  the  feeds,  which  are  frequently  ufed  for  meagre  foup9. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant.  It  rifes  with  weak  ftalks  a 
:'oot  and  an  half  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  at 
each  joint,  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  tendril  or  clafper,  which  fafteus  to  any 
neighbouring  plant,  and  is  thereby  fupported  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  three  or  four  together  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  containing  two 
or  three  feeds,  which  are  flat,  round,  and  a  little  convex  in 
the  middle.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  commonly  fown  in 
March,  where  the  land  is  dry,  but  in  rooift  ground,  the  beft 
time  is  in  April.  The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  allowed  to  an 
acre  of  land,  is  from  one  bufhel  and  an  half  to  two  bulh- 
els.  If  thefe  are  fown  in  drills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Peas,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  fown  in 
broad  cart  :  the  drills  fhould  be  a  foot  and  an  half  afun- 
der,  to  allow  room  for  the  Dutch  hoe  to  clean  the  ground 
between  them;  for  if  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among 
them,  they  will  get  above  the  Lentils  and  ftarve  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Lentil  which  has  been  cultivated 
of  late  years  in  England,  by  the  title  of  French  Lentil.  This 
is  the  Lens  major  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
different  fpecies  from  the  common,  being  twice  the  fize, 
both  in  plant  and  feed,  and  conftantly  produces  the  fame 
from  feeds,  though  they  do  not  differ  much  in  their  cha¬ 
racters,  but  this  is  much  better  worth  cultivating  than  the 
other.  This  pulfc  is  frequently  called  Tills  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

The  third  fort  is  very  like  the  common  Lentil,  but  differs 
from  it,  in  having  but  one  flower  on  each  foot-  (talk,  w  hereas 
the  other  has  three  or  four,  but  in  other  refpeCts  is  the  fame, 
fo  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  fma'l  annual  Vetches  which 
grow  naturally  among  the  Wheat  and  Rye  in  many  parts  of 
England,  fo  are  not  admitted  into  gardens  ;  they  are  only 
mentioned  here  as  weeds,  which  may  be  eafily  rooted  out 
of  the  fields,  if  they  are  cut  up  when  they  begin  to  flower, 
and  not  permitted  to  ripen  their  feeds ;  for  as  they  have  an¬ 
nual  roots,  fo  if  they  do  not  fcatter  their  feeds,  they  may 
be  foon  deftroyed. 

ERVUM  ORIENTALE.  See  Sophora. 

ERYNGIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  28 7.  Sea  Holly,  or  E- 
ryngo; 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  J'rnall flowers  fitting  upon  one  common  conical  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  the  flowers  have  a  five- leaved  ere  £1  cmpalement  fitting 
upon  the  germen,  and  form  a  roundijh  general  umbel ,  which  is 
uniform  ;  each  flower  has  five  oblong  petals,  and  five  flamina, 
fanding  above  the  flowers.  Under  the  empalemcnt  is  fltuated  a. 
prickly  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit  divided 
in  two  parts,  each  having  one  oblong  taper  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  Juhrotundis  plicatis  fpincfls, 
capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Clijf.  87.  Common  Sea  Holly,  or 
Eryngo. 

2.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis  tripartitis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  87.  Common  wild  Eryngo. 

3.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  ovalibus  planis  even  at  is, 
capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Broad-leaved  plain 

Eryng°‘  .  .  .  ,  ....  r . 

4.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  digitato-multifdis.  Ltn. 

Sp.  PI.  233.  Purple,  Violet-coloured,  Mountain  Eryngo. 

5.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  rotundato-multifdis,  capi¬ 
tulis  pedunculatis.  Alpine  Eryngo,  with  a  large  pale-colour¬ 
ed  head. 

6.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis,  ferrate  fpinojls, 
foliolis  trifdis.  Oriental  Eryngo  with  trifid  leaves. 

7.  Eryngium 
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7.  ErYNGIUM  foliis  gladiatis  ferratofpinojls,  foralibus  in- 
divifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  232.  American  Sea  Holly  with  leaves 
like  the  Aloe,  lightly  fawed,  commonly  called  Rattlefnake 
Weed  in  America. 

8.  Eryncium  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  incifls,  caule  di- 
chotomo,  cgpitulis  fefjilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  LelTer  plain 
Eryngo. 

9.  Eryncium  foliis  radicalibus  cor  dads  oblongis ,  caulinis 
pinnadfidis,  capitulo  fubcylindrico.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  233.  Blue  Al¬ 
pine  Eryngo,  with  heads  like  theTeafel. 

10.  Eryncium  foliis  gladiatis  ferrato-fpinofs,  fioralibits 
multifdis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  232.  Stinking  Eryngo,  having  narrow 
fawed  leaves,  commonly  called  Fevervveed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the 
gravelly  ftiores  in  divers  parts  of  England,  the  roots  of 
which  are  candied,  and  fent  to  London  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  is  the  true  Eryngo.  This  hath  creeping  roots,  which 
fpread  far  in  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  ftiff, 
and  of  a  gray  colour,  fet  with  fharp  fpines  on  the  edges. 
The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  fmooth,  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but 
fmaller,  and  embrace  the  llalks  with  their  bafe  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  come  out  the  flowers  in  roundifh  prickly 
heads;  under  each  is  fituated  a  range  of  narrow,  ftiff,  prick¬ 
ly  leaves,  fpreading  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

This  fort  will  grow  in  a  garden,  if  the  roots  are  planted 
in  a  gravelly  foil,  and  produce  their  flowers  annually  ;  but 
the  roots  will  not  grow  near  fo  large  and  flefhy,  as  thofe 
which  grow  on  the  fea  fliore,  where  they  are  flowed  by 
every  tide  with  fait  water.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant 
the  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  decay  ;  the 
young  roots  are  much  better  to  remove  than  the  old.  If 
they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture  they 
will  require. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  ;  for  the  roots 
fpread  greatly  in  the  ground,  fo  are  not  eafxly  deftroyed 
by  the  plough,  therefore  iris  not  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance  when  it  is 
in  flower,  efpecially  that  with  blue  ftalks  and  flowers,  for 
there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  flowers  and  ftalks, 
though  not  fo  common.  As  this  doth  not  fpread  at  the 
root,  but  keeps  within  bounds,  fo  it  deferves  a  place  in  the 
pleafure-garden.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
in  the  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed,  than  when  it  is 
fown  in  the  fpring,  for  the  latter  commonly  remains  in  the 
ground  a  year  before  they  vegetate  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  flower  ftrong- 
er  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplantei  ;  for  as  they  have  long 
downright  roots,  fo  they  are  frequently  broken  in  taking  out 
of  the  ground,  which  greatly  weakens  the  plants.  The  cul¬ 
ture  they  require  is  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  near, 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  about 
them  every  fpring  before  they  fhoot.- 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  of 
Syria ,  and  alfo  upon  the  Apetmines.  The  lower  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  into  five  or 
fix  fegments,  which  are  very  much  cut  at  their  extremities, 
and  have  fmall  fpines  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  wtth  fmaller  and  more  divided  leaves  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk,  and  alfo  the  heads  of  flowers,  are  of  the 
fineft  amethyft  colour,  fo  that  they  make  a  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  fort. 

The  bottom  leaves  of  the  fifth  fort  are  very  much  divid¬ 
ed,  and  the  extremity  of  the  fegments  form  an  oval  or 
circle,  ending  in  fpines  ;  they  are  of  a  whitilh  gray  in  the 
middle,  and  green  on  the  borders.  The  ftalks  rife  about 


I  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  the  joints  with  fmaller  leavec 
which  are  finely  cut :  the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk,  they 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  grow  in  larger  heads  than 
either  of  the  former  forts.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  j 
it  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  7 'ournefort  in  the 
Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
regularly  divided  into  feven  or  nine  parts  to  the  midrib  ; 
thefe  fegments  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  fharp 
thorns.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  fending 
out  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  ftiffleaves,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  narrower  fegments  than  the  lower,  terminated  by 
three  points.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks,  fitting  clofe- 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue,  as  are  alfo  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  fo  they  make  a 
pretty  appearance.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  three  former  forts,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
where  it  is  titled  Rattlefnake  Weed,  from  its  virtues  of 
curing  the  bite  of  that  venomous  reptile.  This  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  long  leaves,  fawed  on 
their  edges ;  the  leaves  are  difpofed  round  the  root,  after 
the  fame  form  of  the  Aloe  or  Yucca  ;  they  are  of  a  gray 
colour,  near  a  foot  long,  and  one  inch  and  an  half  broad* 
ftiff,  ending  in  fpines.  The  fhdk  is  llrong,  growing  two 
feet  and  an  half  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  an  oval  head  of  flowers* 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts ;  they  are  white*  with  a 
little  call  of  pale  blue. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  pots 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  come 
up  much  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full 
ground,  whereby  the  plants  will  be  much  ftronger  before 
the  winter.  Wiien  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot;  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  itvvill  forward  their  tak¬ 
ing  root;  then  they  mull  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May,  and  placed  among  other  hardy  exotickr 
plants.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots  with  their 
roots,  fome  of  them  may  be  ff.aken  out,  and  planted  in 
warm  borders;  the  others  may  be  put  into  larger  pots,  and 
in  the  autumn  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fhel- 
tered  from  fevere  froft  ;  the  following  fpring  thefe  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters 
very  well ;  and  if  in  fevere  froft  they  are  covered  with  Straw* 
Peas  haulm,  or  any  fuch  light  covering,  it  will  fecure  them 
from  injury. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy,,  this 
puts  out  oblong  plain  leaves  from  the  root,  which  arc  cut 
on  their  edges;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  branch  out  into 
many  divifions,  regularly  by  pairs ;  at  each  of  thefe  divb- 
fions  is  fituated  a  tmall  head  of  flowers,  fitting  very  clofe 
between  the  branches.  Thefe  have  no  great  beauty,  fo 
the  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  except  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the.  mountains  of  Hel¬ 
vetia  and  Italy.  Theroct  is  perennial,  the  lower  leaves  are 
oblong,  heart- fhaped,  and  plain  ;  the  llalks  rife  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  branching  out  on  their  fide,  garnilhed 
with  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  deeply  divided,  ending  in  many 
points  with  fharp  fpines  ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks, 
they  are  co’le&ed  into  conical  heads,  and'are  of  a  light  blue- 
colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts. 

Th* 
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The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Iniles ,  where 
it  is  much  ufed  in  medicine,  being  accounted  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  from  whence  it  hath  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Feverweed  in  thofe  countries.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  compofed  of  many  fmall  fibres,  which  fpfead  near 
the  furface  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  enlarge  upward  to  an  inch  in 
breadth  near  the  top,  where  they  are  rounded  off  on  one 
fide  hke  a  feymitar  ;  they  are  finely  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  colour;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  a 
foot  high,  fpreading  out  into  many  branches,  garnifhed 
wttli  fmall  leaves,  which  end  in  many  points ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  heads  which  fit  clofe  at  every  di- 
vifion  ofjthe  ffalks,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  fo  make  little  appear¬ 
ance. 

As  this  plant  is  biennial,  and  grows  naturally  in  hot 
countries,  it  will  not  thrive  in  England,  but  in  a  warm 
ftove.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  bark -bed,  and  afterward  treated  like  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  country ;  the  fecond  year  they  will 
produce  flowers  and  frequently  ripen  feeds,  foon  after 
which  they  commonly  decay. 

ERYSIMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  729.  Hedge  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  flower  hath  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  two 
veClaretius  glands  Jituated  between  the  fiamina.  It  hath  Jix  Jia- 
i'nma,  four  of  which  are  the' length  of  the  empalement ,  the  other 
two  are  jhorter.  It  hath  a  narrow  four-cornered  germen,  which 
afterward  hecc'mes  a  long ,  narrow,  four •  cornered  pod  with  two 
cells,  filed  with  fmall  round  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Erysimum  filiquis  [pica;  adpreffs.  Hort.  Cliff.  337. 
Common  Hedge  Mu  Hard. 

2.  Erysimum  folds  lyratis  extimo fubrotundo.  Flor.  Stiec. 
537.  Winter  Crefs,  with  a  Rocket  leaf  and  yellow  flower. 

3.  Erysimum  foliis  radicalibus  lyratis,  caulinis  pinnate - 
ffru  atis,  forihus  laxe  fpicatis.  Smaller  early  Winter  Crefs, 
With  a  fmooth  Rocket  leaf. 

4.  Erysimum  foliis  radicalihus  ovatis  integerrbnis ,  petiolis 
decurrtniihus ,  caulinis  ohlongis  dentatis  fefflibus.  Oriental  Si- 
fy'mbrium  with  the  appearance  of  Water  Crefs,  and  a 
Plantain  leaf. 

5.  Erysimum  foliis  cordatis,  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Dames 
Violet,  fmelling  like  Garlick,  commonly  called  Alliaria, 
Sauce  alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

6.  Erysimum  foliis  integris  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  263. 
Gilliflower  with  a  Dames  Violet  leaf. 

The  firfl  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  on 
the  fide  of  foot  paths,  and  upon  old  walls  in  molt  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  where,  if  it  was 
or.ce  admitted,  it  would  foon  become  a  troublefome  weed. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  alfo  grow  naturally  on  the 
banks  in  many  parts  of  England;  thefe  were  formerly  eat¬ 
en  in  winter  fallads,  before  the  Engliff  gardens  were  fur- 
niihed  with  better  plants  ;  fince  vChen  they  have  been  re- 
jefled,  for  they  have  a  rank  fmell,  and  are  difagreeable 
to  the  palate. 

The  fourth  fort  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  it 

lias  propagated  by  the  fcattered  ee  ls  in  fo  plentiful  a  man¬ 
ner,  in  thofe  gardens  where  it  has  been  fown,  as  to  become 
a  troublefome  weed.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  en¬ 
tire.  and  of  an  oblong  form  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  oblong 
and  indented,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  preceding. 

The  fifth  fort  yaws  naturally  on  the  Tides  of  banks  in 
many  parts  Englaiid,  finis  not  fiftffdfed  to  r,ave  a  .--lace 
la  garwffisi  7h.fi;  was*  formerly  -our  las  k  fiijlad  herb  ty 
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the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  Sauce 
alone.  It  hath  a  rank  fmell  and  tafte  of  Garlick,  is  very 
biting  and  hot  on  the  palate  ;  it  is  frequently  preferibed 
in  medicine. 

The  ftxth  fort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally  up¬ 
on  old  walls  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Ely ,  at  both  which  places  I  have  obferved  it. 
This  hath  pretty  long,  hairy,  foft  leaves  at  the  root;  the  ffalks 
rife  a  foot  high,  their  upper  part  being  garniffied  with  fmall, 
gieenifb,  white  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  arefucceeded 
by  long  comprefl'ed  pods,  hanging  downward.  The  roots 
will  abide  feveral  years,  if  they  have  a  dry  lean  foil,  or  grow 
upon  a  wall,  for  in  rich  land  they  foon  decay. 

ERYTHRINA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  762.  Coral  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  hind,  compofed  of  five  petals  ;  the 
fandard is  fpezir-fhaped,  long,  and  rifles  upward ;  the  two  wings 
are  fcarce  longer  than  the  empalement .  The  heel  is  compofed  of 
two  petals ,  which  are  no  longer  than  the  wings.  It  hath  ten 
fiamina  which  are  joined  below,  and  unequal  in  their  length , 
with  an  awl-fhaped  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long 
fwelling  pod  ending  in  an  acute  point ,  having  one  cell,  filed  with 
kidney  -Jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatls ,  caule  fi?npHciJfimo  inermi. 
Hort.  Cliff.  354.  Low  Coral  Tree,  With  a  very  long  fpike 
of  flowers  and  thick  root,  commonly  called  the  Carolina 
Coral  Tree. 

2.  Erythrina  inermis,  foliis  ternatis,  caule  arbor eo. 
Smooth  American  Coral  Tree. 

3 .  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  arhorco  aculeato.  Hort. 
Cliff.  354.  Prickly  three- leaved  American  Coral  Tree,  with  a 
very  red  flower. 

4.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  hafatis,  caule  fniticofo  acule¬ 
ato.  Smaller  three-leaved  American  Coral  Tree,  with  blacker 
fpines  and  feeds. 

?.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  acuiis,  caule  drbereo  aculeato, 
foribus  fpicatis  longiffmis.  Three -leaved  American  Coral  Tree, 
with  acute-pointed  leaves  and  fcarlet  feeds. 

6.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  acuiis,  caule  f  uticofo  inermi, 
corollis  longioribus  claufis.  Coral  Tree  without  fpines,  having 
a  longer  clofer  flower. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from  whence 
’Wir.\Catefy  firfl  fent  the  feeds  to  England  in  the  year  1724. 
This  hath  a  very  large  knotty  root,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  a  foot  high,  from  which  come  out  frefli  roots  every 
fpring,  which  grow  two  feet  high,  their  lower  part  being 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  of  n.  deep  green  colour, 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  fcarlet 
flowers,  compofed  of  five  petals,  the  upper  one  being  much 
longer  than  the  other,  fo  that  at  a  fmall  diffance  the  flowers 
appear  to  have  but  one  petal.  The  pods  are  five  or  fi* 
inches  long,  fwelling  in  every  part  where  the  feeds  are  lodg¬ 
ed,  opening  in  one  cell,  containing  five  or  fix  kidnev-fhap- 
ed  fcarlet  feeds.  , 

rFhe  fecond  fort  hath  a  thick,  irregular,  woody  flem,  which 
rifes  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flrong 
branches  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  garniffied  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  the  middle  lobe 
which  terminates  the  leaf,  being  much  longer  than  the  other 
two;  they  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour;  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  jof  the  branches, 
in  fhort  thick  clofe  fpikes,  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  Thefe  commonly  are  in  beauty 
in  May  and  June  in  this  country,  but  are  not  fucceedcd  by 
pods  here.  The  flowers  feldom  appear-  till  the  leaves  drop, 
fo  that  the  branches  are  often  naked  at  the  time  when  the 
flow.ers  are  out. 
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The  third  fort  chiefly  differs  from  the  fecond,  in  having 
its  trunk,  branches,  and  the  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves,  arm¬ 
ed  with  Ihort  crooked  fpines,  the  leaves  and  flowers  being 
very  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fonrth  fort  hath  Ihrubby  flalks,  which  divide  into 
branches,  armed  in  every  part  with  ftrong,  crooked,  black 
fpines;  the  leaves  arefmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two  la  If  forts, 
and  have  a  nearer  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fir  A;  the  foot- 
flalks  and  midrib  of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  the  fame- fort 
of  fpines;  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  fcarlet,  and  grow  in 
looter  fpikes.  The  feeds  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort,  but  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  firfl  fent  me  from  La  Vera 
Cruz,  where  the  plants  grow  naturally  ;  and  fince  I  have 
received  feeds  of  the  fame  fort  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fo  that  it  is  a  native  of  both  countries.  Thefe  are  not  half 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  forts,  and  are  of  a 
bright  fcarlet  colour;  the  leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller,  and 
have  long  acute  points ;  the  branches  are  very  clofely  arm¬ 
ed  with  crooked  greenifh  fpines,  as  are  alfo  the  ribs  and 
foot-flalks  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  very  long  clofe 
fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other 
iflands  in  America.  The  pods  of  this  fort  are  longer,  and 
not  more  than  half  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ; 
the  feeds  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour ;  the  leaves  are 
fmall  and  acute-pointed,  the  flalks  are  fmooth  and  without 
fpines ;  this  doth  not  grow  very  large,  but  Ihoots  out  into 
branches  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  ground,  which  grow 
erett,  fo  form  a  bufhy  Ihrub.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  Ihort  fpikes ;  the  flandard  of  the 
flower  is  long,  and  the  fides  turn  down  over  the  wings, 
which  are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and 
the  whole  flower  is  more  clofed. 

Thefe  plants  when  they  produce  their  flowers,  are  fome 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  the  ftoves,  for  their  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  fo 
they  make  a  fine  appearance,  but  they  do  not  often  flower 
in  any  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  yet  in  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  they  produce  flowers  in  great 
plenty  every  year,  fo  -that  it  is  very  common  there  to  fee 
moft  of  their  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers,  when  they  have  no  leaves  upon  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  belt  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where,  if  they  are  good,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  ;  when  they  are  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  mull  be 
fliaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then 
they  Ihould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them 
when  the  weather  is  warm  t  as  the  plants  increafe  in 
ftrength,  fo  they  mult  have  a  larger  fliare  of  air.  In  the 
autumn  the  plants  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  flove,  and  for 
the  two  or  three  firfl  winters  while  the  plants  are  young, 
they  will  require  more  warmth  than  when  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  more  lirength.  During  the  time  the  leaves  continue 
ih  vigour,  the  plants  will  require  to  have  water  two  or  three 
times  a  week ;  but  when  they  are  deflitute  of  leaves,  it 
mufl  b£  fparingly  given,  formoiflure  then  is  very  hurtful  to 
them.  As  the  plants  grow  in  flrengrh,  fo  they  may  be  more 
hardily  treated,  and  by  managing  them  differently,  there 
will  be  a  greater  chance  of  getting  them  to  flower.  The 
third  fort  is  frequently  planted  in  the  gardens  near  L'fion, 
where  they  annually  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  pots  during  the  fummer  mouth,  and  plunged 
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into  a  htft-Led  will  take  root,  but  the  feedling  plants 
be  A. 

ERYTHRONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  375.  Dog’s  Tooth’ 
or  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

Ebe  flower  is  bell  Jhaped,  compofed  of  fix  oblong  petals,  which 
J'pread  open  to  their  bafe.  It  hath  fix  fiamina  johjed  to  the  fiyle. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  air  oblong  three  cornered  germen ,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  obluje  capfule,  with-  three  cells  filed 
with  fiat  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erytiihonium  folds  ov  at  is  Erythronium  with  ov3l 
leaves  ;  or,  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet  with  a  broader  and  rounder 
leaf,  and  a  purple  red  flower. 

2.  Erythronium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Dog's  Tooth  Vio¬ 
let,  with  a  longer  and  narrower  leaf,  and  a  purplilh  white 
flower. 

The  firfl  fort  fends  out  two  oval  leaves,  which  are  joined 
at  their  bafe,  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad 
in  the  middle  ;  thefe  at  firfl  embrace  each  other  incloftng 
the  flower,  but  afterward  they  fpread  flat  upon  the  ground  , 
they  are  fpotted  with  purple  and  white  fpots  all  over  their 
furface  ;  between  thefe  riles  a  Angle  naked  flalk  about  four 
inches  high,  of  a  purple  colour;  this  fuftains  one  flower, 
compofed  of  fix  fpear  lhaped  petals,  which  in  this  are  pur¬ 
ple,  but  in  fome  they  are  white;  the  flower  hangs  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  petals  reflex  and  fpread  open  to  their  bafe. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  the  oblong  three-cornered  germen 
fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  flamina, 
and  crowned  by  a  triple  ftigma.  The  plant  flowers  early 
in  April.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  wh  te,  oblong,  and 
flefhy,  and  lhaped  like  a  tooth,  from,  whence  it  had  the  title 
of  Dog’s  Tooth. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firfl  in  the  fliape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  flowers  are 
a  little  larger  but  not  fo  well  coloured.  They  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Hungary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

They  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  their  roots.  They 
love  a  lhady  fituation  and  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  but  Ihould 
not  be  too  often  removed.  They  may  be  tranfplar.ted  any 
time  after  the  beginning  of  June ,  when  their  leaves  will  L« 
quite  decayed,  till  the  middle  of  September-,  but  the  roots 
Ihould  not  be  kept  very  long  out  of  the  ground,  for  if  they 
fln-ink,  it  will  often  caufe  them  to  rot.  The  roots  of.  thefe 
flowers  fhould  not  be  planted  fcatteringin  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  but  in  patches  near  each  other,  where  they 
will  make  a  good  appearance. 

ESPALIERS,  are  either  formed  of  rows  of  trees  planted 
about  a  whole  garden  or  plantation,  or  in  hedges,  fo  as  so 
inclofe  quarters  or  feparate  parts  of  a  garden,  which  are 
trained  up  flat  like  a  hedge,  for  the  defence  of  tender  plant? 
againft  the  violence  of  wind  and  weather.  See  Hedges. 

The  tnofl  commonly  received  notion,  of  Efpaliers  are 
hedges  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  trained  up  regularly  to  a 
lattice  of  wood  work,  formed  either  of  Afli-poles,  or  iquare 
long  timbers  cut  out  of  Fir,  izfc.  and  it  is  of  this  fort  ofEj- 
palier  that  I  ihall  treat  in  this  place. 

Efpaliers  of  fruit  trees  are  commonly  planted  to  furrcuod 
the  quarters  of  a  kitchen  garden,  for  which  purpofe  they 
are  of  admirable  ule  and  beauty  ;  for  by  laying  out  the 
walks  of  this  garden  regularly,  which  are  bounded  011 
each  fide  by  thefe  hedges,  when  they  are  handfomely  ma¬ 
naged,  they  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  IheJteringthe  kitchen 
plants  in  the  quarters,  and  alfo  lcreening  them  from  the 
fight  of  perfons  in  the  walks  ;  fo  that  a  kitchen -garden  well 
laid  out  in  this  manner  and  properly  managed,  will  be  equal 
to  the  finefi  regular  parterre  for  beauty. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  Efpaliers  are  Apples,  Pears, 
and  fome  Plumbs,  but  the  two  former  .are  moldy  pled:  fome 
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plant  Efpaliers  of  Apples  grafted  upon  Parhdife  flocks,  but 
thefe  being  of  humble  growth  and  fhort  duration,  are  not 
fo  proper  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs  for  very  fmall  gardens ; 
therefore  I  fhould  rather  advife  the  having  them  upon  Crab 
flocks,  or  (if  in  fmaller  gardens,  where  the  trees  cannot  be 
'allowed  to  grow  fo  high)  upon  what  the  gardeners  call  the 
Dutch  flock  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  bear  fooner,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  too  luxuriant,  and  thefe  will  continue 
many  years  in  vigour. 

In  choofing  the  trees  for  an  Efpalier,  the  feveral  forts 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  growth  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  fame  line,  that  the  Efpalier  may  be  the  more  regular, 
and  of  an  equal  height,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  beau¬ 
ty  ;  for  if  they  are  planted  with  trees  which  (hoot  unequal¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  have  the  Efpalier  regular  :  be- 
fides,  the  diflance  of  the  trees  mull  be  in  proportion  to 
their  growth  ;  for  fome  trees,  <i >iz.  thofe  of  a  larger  growth, 
fhould  be  planted  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  afunder;  whereas 
thofe  of  fmaller  growth,  need  not  be  above  twenty- five  feet 
'  diflance. 

The  width  of  the  walks  and  borders  between  thefe  Efpa¬ 
liers  fhould  (in  a  large  garden)  be  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet 
at  lead ;  and  if  the  trees  are  defigned  to  be  carried  up 
pretty  high,  the  diflance  fhould  be  greater,  that  each  fide 
may  receive  the  advantage  of  the  fun  and  air,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  if  you  would  have  the  fruit  well  taded. 
And  if  your  ground  is  fo  fituated,  that  you  are  at  full  li¬ 
berty  which  way  to  make  the  Efpaliers,  I  would  advife  the 
placing  the  lines  from  the  ead  a  little  inclining  to  thefouth, 
and  toward  the  wed  a  little  inclining  to  the  north,  that  the 
fun  may  fhine  between  the  rows  in  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  when  it  is  low,-  for  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
fun  is  advanced  far  above  the  horizon,  it  will  fhine  over  the 
tops  of  the  Efpaliers,  and  reach  the  furface  of  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  which  is  a  matter  of  more  confequence  than 
many  people  are  aware  of. 

The  forts  of  Apples  proper  for  Efpaliers,  are  the  Golden 
Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Rennette  Grife,  Aromatick  Pippin,  Hol¬ 
land  Pippin,  French  Pippin,  Wheeler  s  Rufiet,  Pile's  Ruffet, 
with  fome  others.  The  feafon  for  planting,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  pruning  and  training  thefe  trees  may  be  feen  under 
the  articles  of  Apples  and  Pruning. 

The  forts  of  Pears  proper  for  an  Efpalier,  are  chiefly  the 
fummer  and  autumn  fruits,  for  fome  of  the  winter  Pears 
feldom  fucceed  in  an  Efpalier.  Thefe  trees,  if  defigned 
for  a  drong  moid  foil,  fhould  be  upon  Quince  docks;  but 
if  for  a  dry  foil,  upon  free  docks.  Their  didance  of  plant¬ 
ing  mud  alfo  be  regulated  by  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which 
are  more  unequal  in  Pears  than  Apples,  and  fhould  therefore 
‘be  more  carefully  examined  before  they  are  planted.  As  for 
thofe  Pears  upon  free  docks,  the  didance  fhould  never  be 
lefs  than  thirty  feet  for  moderate  growing  trees;  but  for 
vigorous  fhooters,  forty  feet  is  little  enough,  efpecially  if 
the  foil  be  drong,  in  which  cafe  they  fhould  be  planted  at 
a  greater  didance.  The  particular  forts  of  Pears  I  would 
recommend  for  an  Efpalier,  are  the  Jargonelle,  Bianquette, 
Summer  Boncretien,  Hamden' s  Burgamot,  Autumn  Burga- 
!  mot,  L’Ambrette,  Gros  Roufielet,  Chaumontelle,  Beurre 
du  Roy,  Creflane,  Holland  Bergamot,  and  La  Chadery  ;  al¬ 
ways  remembering,  that  thofe  Pears  which  are  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  kind,  will  do  better  in  Efpalier  than  the  breaking  Pears, 
which  feldom  ripen  fo  well  on  an  Efpalier  ;  as  alfo  that 
many  forts  of  Pears  will  rjpen  well  on  an  Efpalier  in  a  warm 
foil  and  fituation,  which  require  a  wall  in  other  places.  As 
to  the  method  of  planting,  fee  the  article  Pear  ;  and  for 
pruning  and  managing,  fee  Pruning. 

I  fhall  now  give  directions  for  making  the  Efpalier,  to 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  trained  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be 
done  until  the  third  year  after  the  trees  are  planted,  for 
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while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  drive  a  fetv 
dakes  into  the  ground  on  each  fide  o-f  the  trees,  to  which 
the  branches  fhould  be  fadened  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
in  order  to  train  them  properly  for  the  Efpalier;  which 
flakes  may  be  placed  nearer,  or  at  r.  farther  diflance,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fhoots  produced  may  require,  and  thefe  will 
be  fufficient  for  the  three  fird  years  ;  for  fhould  you  frame 
the  Efpalier  the  fird  year  the  trees  are  planted,  the  Efpalier 
would  roc  before  the  trees  will  cover  it.  The  cheapeil  me¬ 
thod  to  make  thefe  Efpaliers  is  with  Afh-poles,  of  two  forts ; 
one  of  the  larged  fize,  which  contains  thirteen  poles  in  a 
bundle,  and  the  other  dze  thofe  of  half  an  hundred.  The 
fird  or  larged  fize  poles,  ihould  be  cut  about  feven  feet  and 
an  half  long  ;  thefe  are  intended  for  upright  Hakes,  and 
mud  be  fharpened  at  the  larged  end,  that  they  may,  with 
more  eafe,  be  driven  into  the  ground  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
placed  at  a  foot  didance  from  each  other  in  a  direCl  line, 
and  of  an  equal  height,  about  fix  feet  aboveground  ;  then 
a  row  of  drait  flender  poles  fhould  be  nailed  upon  the  top 
of  the  upright  dakes,  which  will  keep  them  exadlly  even, 
-and  continue  'to  crofs  the  dakes  with  the  fmaller  poles,  at 
about  nine  inches  didance,  row  from  row,  from  the  top  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  dakes.  Thefe  rows  of 
poles  fhould  be  fadened  with  wire  to  the  dakes,  which,  if 
painted  or  oiled  will  lad  a  long  time. 

When  the  Efpalier  is  thus  framed,  the  branches  of  the 
trees  fhould  be  fadened  thereto,  either  with  fmall  Ofier 
twigs,  rope  yarn,  or  fome  fuch  binding,  training  them  in 
a  horizontal  pofition,  and  at  equal  didances  ;  being  careful 
not  to  crofs  any  of  the  branches,  nor  to  lay  them  in  too 
thick.  The  didance  which  Ihould  be  allowed  for  the 
branches  of  Pears  and  Apples,  mud  be  proportioned  to  the 
fize  of  their  fruit ;  fuch  of  thofe  tvhofe  fruit  is  large,  as  the 
Summer  Boncretien,  Monfieur  John,  and  Beurre  du  Roy 
Pears,  and  the  Rennet  Grife,  Holland  Pippin,  French  Pippin, 
and  other  large  Apples,  fhould  have  their  branches  fix  or 
eight  inches  didance  at  lead  ;  and  to  thofe  of  leffer  growth, 
four  or  five  inches  will  be  fufficient.  But  for  farther  direc¬ 
tions,  I  fhall  refer  to  the  articles  of  the  feveral  fruits ;  as 
alfo  that  of  Pruning,  where  thefe  particulars  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  explained. 

But  befides  this  fort  of  Efpalier  made  wdth  Afh-poles, 
there  is  another  fort  that  is  by  many  people  preferred, 
which  is  framed  with  fquare  timbers  cut  to  a  proper  fize. 
Thefe,  though  they  appear  more  lightly,  when  well  fixed 
and  painted,  are  not  of  longer  duration  than  one  of  the 
former,  provided  it  is  well  made,  and  the  poles  are  ffrong 
which  are  fet  upright ;  nor  will  they  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  though  they  are  vaftly  more  expenfive  ;  for  the  great 
beauty  of  Efpaliers  confifts  in  the  regular  training  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  efpecially  in  fum-mec,  when 
the  leaves  are  on,  will  entirely  hide  from  the  fight  the  frame 
of  the  Efpalier;  therefore  all  expence  in  eretting  thefe  is 
needlefs,  farther  than  making  provifion  to  keep  the  branches 
of  the  trees  in  good  order. 

EVER- GREEN  THORN.  See  Mefpilus. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.  See  Lathyrus. 

EUONYMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240.  The  Spindle  Tree, 
or  Prickwood. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  ft  Oliver  hath  four  or  five  oval  -petals ,  which  fpread  open, 
and  four  or  f  me  Jhort  famina  joined  at  their  hafe  to  the  germen. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  large  oval  germen ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  fucculent  four  or  five-cornered  coloured  capfule,  having 
fo  many  ceils  as  angles ,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euonymus  foliis  lanceolatis,  foribus  tetandriis,  fruCl’A 
tetragon 9.  The  common  Spindle  Tree. 

3.  Evonymus 
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2.  Euonymus  fotiis  ovato-lanceolatis,  florilus  pentandriis, 
flruEht  pcntagono,  pedunculis  longffimis.  Broad -leaved  Spindle 
Tree. 

3.  Euonymus  floribus  omnibus  quinquefdis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
197.  Virginian  Ever-green  Spindle  Tree,  with  rough  warted 
feed  veflels. 

4.  Euonymus  fotiis  pinnatis,  fruElu  racemofo  'trigono. 
Spindle  Tree  with  an  unbranching  ftalk,  a  winged  leaf,  and 
a  round  fruit,  having  three  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  and  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  hedges.  This,  when  growing  in  hedges,  is  feldom 
feen  of  any  confiderable  fize,  but  rather  appears  like  a  fhrub  ; 
but  if  planted  fingle,  and  trained  up  like  other  trees,  will 
have  a  llrong  woody  Item,  and  rife  more  than  twenty  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad  ;  they  are  entire,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  are 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  compofed  of  four  whitifh  petals,  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  crofs.  The  empalement  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  flowers  have  four  ftamina,  and  the  fruit  is  four-corn¬ 
ered,  and  opens  into  fo-ur  cells.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  the  feed  veflels  fpread  open  and  expofe 
the  feeds,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  fo  that  when 
the  branches  are  well  ftored  with  them,  the  trees  make  a 
good  appearance  at  that  feafon.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is- 
ufed  by  the  mufical  inftrument  makers  for  toothing  of  organs 
and  virginal  keys  ;  the  branches  are  cut  into  tooth-picks, 
for  making  of  fkewers,  and  fpindles  are  made  of  this  wood, 
from  whence  the  tree  was  titled  Spindle  Tree  ;  but  in  fome 
counties  it  is  called  Dogwood. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria  and  Hungary  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  flronger  Item  than  the  firft,  and  groWs  to  a 
larger  fize.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  of 
a  light  green  colour ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  on  the 
branches,  with  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  very  long  flender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  branch  out  into  a  loofe  bunch,  fo  that  the 
flowers  ftand  upon  feparate  foot'-ftalks.  The  flowers  have 
five  petals,  which  at  firft  are  white,  but  afterward  change 
to  a  purple  colour;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided 
into  five  parts.  It  hath  five  ftamina,  and  the  fruit  is  five- 
cornered  ;  the  fruit  is  alfo  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
common  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Carolina ,  and 
other' parts  of  North  America’,  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which 
come  out  oppofite  at  every  joint,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  continue  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  alfo  from  the  fides,  in  fmall  clufters,  which  are1  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  capfules,  which  are  clofely  armed  with 
rough  protuberances. 

.As  this  is  an  ever-green  fhrub,.  fo  it  merits  a  place  in  cu¬ 
rious  gardens,  and  particularly  in  all  plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  .fhrubs  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  varie¬ 
gated  leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  the  nurfery-gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of 
the  other  iftands  in  the  Wef  -Indies ;  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  wmody  ftalk,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  •  it  divides  into 
t\yo  or  three  fhort  branches,  garnilhed  by  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  fmall  leaves  (or  lobes)  ; 
thefe  leaves  come  out  without  order,  ftanding  upon  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  toward  their  end,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  capfules,  having  a  thick  brown  cover,  which  open 
in  three  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  hard  feed. 
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The  two  firft  forts  may  ba  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
or  layers ;  if  by  feeds,  they  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
fpring  following,  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  the 
fpring,  the  plants  will  not  appear  till  the  year  after,  where¬ 
by  a  whole  year  is  loft.  If  they  are  fown  upon  a  fhadjr 
border,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  more 
expofed  to  the  fun.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till 
the  following  autumn,  when,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  the. 
plants  Ihould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery, 
in  rows  two  feet  diftant,  and  the  plants  one  foot  aftmder 
in  the  rows  ;  in  this  place  they  may  remain  two  years, 
and  then  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Ihoots  in  the  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and 
may  then  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  to  remain  a  year  of  two, 
then  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  laft  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country  without 
the  affiltance  of  an  hot-houfe,  therefore  when  any  of  the 
plants  are  brought  over,  they  ihould  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan- bed,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  plants  from  hot  countries. 
EUPATORIOPHALACRON.  See  Verbefina. 

EUPATOR1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  842.  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony. 

The  CharaElers  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets, 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement ,  whofe  feales  are  nar¬ 
row,  ere  El,  and  unequal.  The  florets  have  each  five  flhort  /la¬ 
mina.  In  the  bottom  is  flituated  a  fmall ger men,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  feed,  crowned  with  down ,  fitting  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eupatorium  foliis  digitalis.  Hort.Clifl.3g6.  Com¬ 
mon  Hemp  Agrimony. 

2.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolate  oval  is,  ferratis,  petiola- 
tis'}  caule  ercElo .  Hart.  Cliff.  396.  New  England  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony,  with  Nettle  leaves,  purpliih  flowers,  and  fpotted 
ftalks. 

3.  Eupatorium  foliis  fubverticillatis,  lanceolatis ferratis 
petiolatis  rugofis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  838.  Canada  Hemp  Agrimony, 
with  a  long  rough  leaf  and  purpliih  ftalk. 

4.  Eupatorium  caule  volubili ,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  acu- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Climbing  American  Hemp  Agrimony, 
with  a  fpear-like  {harp  pointed  leaf. 

5.  Eupatorium  foliis  fefjili  bus  diflinElis  fubrotundo- cordatis » 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8 37.  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  round 
leaves,  having  no  foot-ftalk. 

6.  Eupatorium  foliis  ovatis,  obtuse  ferratis  petiolatis  tri- 
nerviis,  calycibus  fmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839.  American 
.Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Tree  Germander  leaf  and  a  white 
flower. 

7 .  Eupatorium  foliis  connalis  tomentofis .  Hort.  Cliff.  396. 
Virginian  perfoliate  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  long  Sage- like 
leaves,  cloiely  furrounding  the  ftalks. 

8.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  caule  efeElo  arboreo. 
Eupatorium  with  heart- ihaped  favved  leaves,  and  an  upright 
tree  like  ftalk. 

9.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  trinerviis  inte- 
gerfimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  836.  Virginian  Hemp  Agrimony,  with 
a  narrow  leaf  and  white  flowers. 

10.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  volubili, 
floribus fpicatis  racemcfes.  Eupatorium  with  hcart-ihaped  point¬ 
ed  leaves,  a  twining  ftalk,  and  branc  ing  fpiked  flowers. 

11.  E«u P  A TORiUM  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  obtufe  ferratis  petit- 
latis,  calycibus  multifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  838.  Hemp  Agrimony, 
with  a  Wood  Sage  leaf  and  a  blue'  flower. 
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This  laft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina)  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Dale  fent  me  the  feeds ;  the  plants  flowered  very 
finely  the  year  after  they  were  raifed,  but  never  have  flow¬ 
ered  fince,  for  the  roots  creep  greatly  in  the  ground,  but 
never  fend  up  any  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
ditches  in  raoft  parts  of  England)  and  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  which  is  known  to  grow  naturally  in  Europe ; 
this  is  eiteemed  as  a  very  good  vulnerary  herb,,  fo  hands 
in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants.  It  is  leldom  admitted  in¬ 
to  gardens,  becaufe  wherever  it  is  fuffered  to  feed, 
the  ground  will  be  well  ftored  with  the  plants  to  a  great 
diftance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual  ftalk, 
which  rifes  two  feet  and  an  half  high;  it  is  purple,  and  has 
raany  dark  fpots  upon  it.  The  leaves  are  rough,  ova!,  and 
ipear- fhaped,  having  foot- (talks ;  they  are  placed  by  threes 
round  the  ftalk  toward  the  bottom,  but  upward  by  pairs  op- 
pofite  at  each  joint.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  clufters  of 
purple  flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  corytnbus. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  flalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  garnifti- 
■ed  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  at  each  joint  ; 
thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  the  midrib  is 
oblique  to  the  foot  ftalks  ;  they  are  placed  by  fours  round 
the  ftalk  in  whorls,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  bunches  of  purple  flowers  like  the 
Uft.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  .out  many  twining 
ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which  twill  about  any  neighbouring  fup- 
port,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  garniflied  at 
.each  joint  with  two  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  terminate  in  acute  points  ;  and  at  each 
joint  there  are  two  fmall  fide  branches  come  out,  which  are 
terminated  by  clufters  of  white  flowers,  fo  that  the  ftalks 
feem  covered  with  them  moll  part  of  their  length  ;  but  as 
thefe  come  pretty  late  in  the  feafon,  fo  unlefs  the  fummers 
prove  warm,  the  plants  do  not  flower  in  England. 

There  is  another  of  thefe  plants  with  purple  flowers,  {land¬ 
ing  upon  longer  foot-ftalks,  which  was  fent  me  from  Cam- 
peachy ,  but  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  this  fort, 
'fo  that  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  diftindt  {pecies. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  New  England  and  Virgi¬ 
nia)  from  iioth  which  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds  ; 
it  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  a 
foot  high,  with  joints  pretty  near  each  other,  garniflied  with 
TQundiih  heart-lhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  alight  green  colour.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fmall  locrfe  panicles  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  white,  and  have  two  fmall  green  leaves 
immediately  under  the  flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  three  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves  at  each  joint,  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  have  very  ftiort  foot-ftalks  ;  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks,  at  every  joint,  is  produced  two  {lender  branches, 
which  ftanderedl  ;  thefe,  and  the  principal  ftalks  alfo,  are 
terminated  by  clufters  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  in 
jluguji  and  September)  and  the  ftalks  decay  in  winter,  but 
the  root  is  perennial.  This  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania, 
and  other  parts  of  America. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Phila-  , 
dclphia  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  flalk, 
which  riffs  three  feet  high,  hairy,  and  garniflied  with  rough 
leaves  iit  each  joint,  which  are  from  three  to  four  inches' 
long,  and  about  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  gradually 
lefier.ing  to  a  very  acute  -point ;  tke  two  leaves  are  joined 
At  their  bafe,  16  the  ftalks  feein  to  grow  through  them. 
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The  tipper  part  of  the  flalk  divides  in  to  feveral  {lender  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fultaining  a  clofe  clufter  of  white  flowers.  Thefe 
come  out  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  fome- 
times  ripen  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  from 
La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing  naturally  ;  this 
hath  a  thick  woody  ftalk,  which  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  channelled  branches,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  garniflied  with  regular  heart-lhaped  leaves, 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Mulberry  tree  ;  they  are  of  alight 
green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  placed  oppolite 
upon  foot  ftalks,  near  two  inches  long;  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches  are  terminated  by  four  or  five  pair  of  foot- 
ftalks,  which  come  out  oppofite  from  the  joints,  and  the 
top  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  fultain  branching 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  which  together  form  a  long,  loofe, 
pyramidal  thyrfe,  and  make  a  fine  appearance,  fo;  there 
are  no  leaves  intermixed  with  the  flowers,  but  fo  far  as  the 
fpike  reaches  the  ftalks  are  naked.  This  fort  has  flowered 
in  the  Cheljea  garden,  but  did  not  produce  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  round  ftalk,  to  tht 
height  of  three  feet,  fending  out  feveral  branches  toward 
the  top,  which  come  out  regularly  by  pairs  ;  they  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  two  inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  about  one  third  of  3n  inch  broad, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins;  they  are  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  entire.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long  foot  ftalks 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fome  fuftaining  one,  fome  two, 
and  others  three  or  four  flowers ;  they  are  white,  and  appear 
late  in  autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 

The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  hath  {lender  twining  ftalks,  which  fallen 
themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  fending  out  fmall  branches  by  pairs,  at  molt 
of  the  upper  joints.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
flalk  are  heart-ftiaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  upper 
leaves  are  almoft  triangular,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  have  long  branch¬ 
ing  {pikes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  foot-ftalks. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  hath 
a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  and  multiplies  very  fall. 
The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high;  they  are  garniflied 
with  oval,  heart-lhaped,  fawed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a  fort  of  corymbus  ;  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but  the  roots  fpread  fo  much  as  to 
caufe  barrennefs  of  flowers  after  the  firft  year. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  feveral  of 
them  ripen  their  feeds  in  England:  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  then  the  plants  will, 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the 
year  after  ;  and  thofe  feeds  which  are  procured  from  Ame¬ 
rica  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  though  they 
may  not  grow  the  firft  year,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  fucceeding,  than  when  they  are  kept  longer 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  fecond,  third,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eleventh 
forts,  are  hardy  plants,  fo  the  feeds  of  thefe  may  be  fown 
in  the  full  ground,  but  there  mull  be  care  taken  in  the  fow- 
ing  to  keep  the  forts  feparate ;  for  as  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  have  alight  down  adhering  to  them,  they  are  eafily 
difplaced  by  the  lead  wind,  fo  that  the  bell  way  will  be  to 
fow  them  in  drills ;  but  theft  ftiould  be  but  {hallow,  for  if  the 
feeds  are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  not  grow.  The  bed  in 
which  thefe  are  fown,  ftiould  not  be  too  muck  expofed  to 
the  fun,  but  rather  have  an  call  alpedl,  where  the  morning 
fun  only  reaches  it ;  the  ground  ftiould  be  kept  pretty  moift, 
for  as  thefe  plants  generally  grow  in  naoift  Ihady  lunations 

iu 
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in  their  native  countries,  they  will  fucceed  better  when  they 
have  a  foil  and  fituation  fomewhat  like  that. 

When  the  young  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  Tome  of  them 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  room  for  the  others  to  grow  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  wanted,  they  may  be  planted  in  another 
Led,  where,  if  they  are  (haded  and  watered,  they  will  foon 
take  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn, 
“when  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  As  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  forts  fpread  out  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  lefsthan 
three  feet  from  any  other  plants,  and  fome  of  the  large!! 
growing  fhould  be  allowed  four  feet.  If  the  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  a  foft  gentle  loam,  they  will  thrive 
•much  better,  and  flower  ilronger  than  in  light  dry  ground, 
in  which  if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  fummers,  their 
leaves  will  fhrink,  and  their  (talks  will  not  grow  to  half  their 
ufual  height. 

All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots,  by  which  they  may 
be  propagated  ;  for  as  fome  of  them  do  not  perfett  their 
feeds  in  England,  fo  the  other  is  the  only  way  of  increafing 
the  plants  here ;  thofe  which  have  creeping  roots  fend  out 
offsets  in  great  plenty,  fo  are  eafily  propagated ;  and  the 
others  may  be  taken  up,  or  the  heads  taken  off  from  them 
every  other  year,  in  doing  of  which  there  fhould  be  care 
taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  old  plants  too  much.  The 
foeft  time  to  remove  thefe  plants  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as 
they  have  done  growing,  that  they  may  get  frefh  roots  be¬ 
fore  the  froft  comes  on  ;  but  if  that  fhould  happen  foon  after 
their  removal,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
tan,  or  dried  leaves,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  effectually 
fecure  them  ;  and  if  this  is  done  to  the  old  plants  in  very  fe- 
vere  winters,  it  will  always  preferve  them. 

The  fourth  fort  fends  out  many  weak  twining  ftalks  which 
require  fapport,  fo  there  fhould  be  fome  flakes  fixed  down 
by  their  roots  in  the  fpring  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  to 
which  the  young  ftalks  fhould  be  led  and  faftened,  and  af¬ 
terward  they  will  naturally  twine  round  them,  and  rife 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  if  they  are  fupplied  with  water,  in 
warm  feafons  they  will  produce  plenty  of  white  flowers  in 
Augujl.  This  fort  is  fometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  win¬ 
ters,  if  they  are  not  covered  ;  but  if  when  the  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  in  the  autumn,  the  ground  about  them  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  fome  old  tanners  bark,  it  will  effectually  fecure 
the  roots. 

EUPHORBIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  536.  Spurge. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  fewer  hath  four  or  five  thick  truncated  petals,  and  twelve 
or  more  famina  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  receptacle.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  a  three-cornered  germen,  fupporting  three  bifd  fyles, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euphorbia  aculeata  triangularis  fulnuda  articulata, 
ramis  patentibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Prickly  triangular- 
pointed  Euphorbia,  with  fpread ing  branches,  commonly 
called  the  true  Euphorbium  of  the  ancients. 

z.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  fubquinquangularis,  aculeis 
geminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Canary  Euphorbiem,  with  four 
or  five  angles,  which  have  tw’in  fpines. 

3.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  triangularis  articulata ,  ramis 
trefiis.  Prickly  Euphorbium,  having  three  and  four  angles 
with  comprefted  branches. 

4.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nudamultangularis ,  aculeis  gemina¬ 
tis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  igG:  Tcrch-fhaped  Euphorbium,  with 
thick  ftalks  armed  with  ftrong  twin  fpines. 

5.  Euthorbia  aculeata feminuda,  angulis  oblique  tuber  cu- 

icctis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196,  Angular  Euphorbium.,  Yvich  broad 

'  Oleander  leaves. 


C.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  feptem-  angular  is,  fpinis  foli - 
tariis  fubulatis  for  fieri  s .  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Euphorbium 
with  (even  angles,  and  very  long  fingle  fpines  bearing  fruit 
at  their  tops. 

7.  Euphorbia  inermis  teBa  tuber  culis  imbri calls,  fcliolo 
lineari  infruflis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  African  Euphorbium 
with  a  thick  fcaly  ftalk,  and  branches  difpofed  like  Me- 
dufas  head. 

8.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  angulis  tuber  of s  fpinis  in- 
terfunchs.  Lin.Sp.Pl  451.  Euphorbium  with  many  angles, 
and  long  fpines  growing  out  fiom  between  the  knots. 

9.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  multangular  is,  fpinis  Jolt  ta¬ 
riis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  19'.  Euphorbium  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Torch  Thiftle,  and  a  (lender  ftalk. 

10.  Euphorbia  inermis  imbricata  tuber  culis  foli  oho  lineari 
infrutlis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 97.  African  Euphorbium  with  the 
appearance  of  Pine  fruit,  commonly  called  Little  Medufa  s 
Head. 

11.  Euphorbia  inermis,  ramis  patulis  fmplicibus  teretibut, 
foliolis  linearibus  inf.rudis.  Euphorbia  without  fpines,  and 

fingle  fpreading  branches  which  are  taper,  terminated  with, 
very  narrow  leaves. 

12.  Euphorbia  inermis  ramis  teretibus  procumbentibus  tu¬ 
ber  culis  quadragonis.  Euphorbia  without  fpines,  with  trailing 
branches  and  quadrangular  tubercles. 

13.  Euphorbia  inermis,  ramis  plurimis  prccumbentibus , 
fquamofs,  foliolis  deciduis.  Euphorbia  without  fpines,  having 
many  trailing  branches  which  are  fcaly,  and  deciduous 
leaves. 

14.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  fubnuda  filiformis  erefia, 
ramis  patulis  determinate  confertis.  Lin,  Hort .  Cliff.  197.  In¬ 
dian  fhrubby  Spurge. 

15.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  nuda  filiformis  volubility 
cicatricibus  oppoftis.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Indian  Spurge,  with  (len¬ 
der  twining  ftalks  entirely  without  leaves. 

l  6.  Euphoreia  inermis  fruticofa  feminuda  filiformis  fiacci - 
da,  foliis  alternis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Mauritanian  Spurge 
without  leaves. 

17.  Euphorbia  foliis  oppoftis fulcordatis petiolatis  emargi - 
natis  integerrimjs,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  453.  Tree 
American  Spurge  with  a  Venice  Sumach  leaf. 

18.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quadrifdd,  dichotoma,  foliis  oppe- 
fitis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Broad  leaved  Spurge, 
called  Cataputia  minor. 

19.  Euphorbia  umbelld  fuhoflifidd,  bifida,  invoJucellis 
fubovatis,  foliis  fpathulatio  patentibus  camofis  n.ucronatis  mar-, 
gine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  461.  Broad-leaved  Myrtle 
Spurge. 

20.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifida ,  dichotoma,  involute  las 
fubcordatis,  primariis  triphyllis,  caule  arboreo.  Ltn.  Sp.  Plant. 

462.  Myrtle-leaved  Tree  Spurge. 

21.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifida,  dichotoma,  involuceliis 
perfoliatis  orbiculatis,  foliis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  463.  Com¬ 
mon  Wood  Spurge. 

22.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifida,  fubtrifdd,  lifdd,  in- 
volucellis  ovaiis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  ferilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
462.  Shrubby  Marfh  Spurge. 

23.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefdd,  quadrifdd,  dichoto- 
md ,  involuceliis fubrotundis  acutis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  460.  Eaftcrn  Spurge  with  a  Willow  leaf,  a  purple 
ftalk,  and  large  fiower. 

24.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefdd,  trifidd,  dichotoma, 
involuceliis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  capfulis  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  460.  Tree  Spurge  w'ith  a  Ted  ftalk,  a  St.  John's 
Wort  leaf,  and  bearded  capfule. 

25.  Euphorbia  umbelld  fextifdd,  dichotoma,  involuceliis 
ovalibus,  foliis  integerrimis,  ramis  nullis  capfulis  verruccfis.  Lw . 
Sp.PL  462,  Irijh  Spurge,  called  t\Jachirigboy. 

26.  Eej.ni  op  Bin 
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26.  EuiMiOF  B i  A  umbelld  qninquefida,  bifida,  involucell:  s 
obcordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Sparge  with  a  tuberous 
Pear-fhaped  root. 

27.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinqutfdd,  dicbotoma,  inajolucel- 
lis  oasato- lanceolatis  mucronatis,  folds  inferioribus  fetaceis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  458.  Cyprcfs  Spurge. 

28.  Euphorbia  umbelld  mullifida,  bifida,  itmolucellis  or- 
biculatis,  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  ajillofs.  Cretan  Wood  Spurge, 
with  narrow,  hairy,  and  hoary  leaves. 

29.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multtfida,  dicbotoma,  innjolucellis 
perfoliatis,  fubcordatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerriniis .  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
463.  Wood  Spurge  with  a  moon-fhaped  flower. 

30.  Euphorbia  inermis foliis ferratis  petiolatis  dijformibus 
cajatis  lanceolatis  pandur  if  omnibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  43  3  •  Spurge 
from  Cur  a f do,  with  variable  leaves  like  Willow  and  Orach, 
and  a  green  ftalk. 

31.  Euphorbia  dicbotoma,  foliis  ferratis  ovali-eblongis 
glabris,  corymbis  terminalibus ,  ramis  diajaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
454.  Upright  acrid  Spurge,  with  fmooth  Pellitory  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  Italic. 

32.  Euphorbia  inermis,  herbacea,  ramofa,  foliis  fubcorda - 
tis  integerrimis  petiolatis  foribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  453. 
Upright,  annual,  branching  Spurge  of  America,  with  leaves 
like  Small  Bafil. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  true  Eu- 
phorbium  of  the  ancients,  and  as  fuch  hath  been  diredled 
for  medicinal  ufe ;  but  it  is  from  the  fecond  fort,  that  the 
drug  now  imported  under  that  title  in  England  is  taken. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  the  fourth  to  be  the  fort  which  fhould 
be  ufed,  though  as  they  are  all  nearly  of  the  lame  quality, 
fo  it  may  be  indifferent  which  of  them  that  drug  is  taken 
from,  which  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of  the  plant. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  triangular,  compreffed,  fucculent  ftalk, 
which  is  jointed,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  twilling  branches,  for  the 
moft  part  three-cornered,  but  have  fometimes  only  two,  and 
at  others  four  angles  ;  they  are  compreffed,  fucculent,  and 
fpread  out  on  every  fide  the  ftalk  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  there  are  a  few  fhort  roundifh  leaves,  which  foon 
fall  off;  and  near  thefe  come  out  now  and  then  a  few 
flowers,  which  have  five  thick  whitifh  petals,  with  a  large 
three-cornered  germen  in  the  center,  which  foon  drop  off 
without  having  any  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  iflands, 
from  whence  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  the  Euphor- 
bium  which  is  imported  in  England,  is  now  brought,  and 
is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  this  plant.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  rarely  feen  more  than  fix  or  eight ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  advantage  to  have  them  fo  tall  here,  becaufe  they  fend 
out  many  branches  which  are  large  and  fucculent,  fo  render 
the  plants  too  heavy  to  be  eafily  removed.  It  hath  a  very 
thick  fucculent  flalk,  with  four  or  five  large  angles  or  cor¬ 
ners,  clofely  armed  with  black  crooked  fpines,  which  come' 
out  by  pairs  at  every  indenture  :  the  flalks  fend  out  large 
fucculent  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which  turn  their  ends 
upwards,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  well  grown,  they  have 
fome  refemblance  to  a  branched  chandelier ;  thefe  are  clofe¬ 
ly  armed  with  black  fpines  like  the  flalks ;  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  come  out  the  flowers,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  firfl  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  naked,  three-cornered,  comprefied 
ftalk,  fending  out  a  great  number  of  ere£t  branches,  which 
join  up  to  the  main  ftalk,  and  are  generally  three-cornered, 
but  fome  vary  to  four  ;  they  are  jointed  and  armed  with  fhort 
crooked  fpines,  but  have  no  leaves,  nor  do  the  plants  produce 
flowers  here.  This  grows  naturally  in  Lidia. 

The  fourth  fort  puts  out  many  flalks  juft  above  "the  furface 
of  the  ground,  which  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  taper,  hav- 
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ing  eight  or  ten  angles  while  they  arc  youngs  but  as  they 
grow  old  they  loofe  their  angles,  and  become  round  ;  the 
branches  grow  diftorted  and  irregular,  firft  horizontal,  and 
afterward  turn  upward  ;  they  are  armed  with  fmall  crook¬ 
ed  fpines  on  their  angles,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  come  out  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
greenifh  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  This 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  ftalk  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  which  hath  irregular  angles,  and  protuberances 
which  are  oblique  to  the  angles  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
is  naked,  the  upper  part  is  branching,  and  the  branches  are 
armed  with  crooked  fpines ;  at  every  protuberance  they  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are 
very  fmooth,  entire,  and  rounded  at  their  ends  ;  thefe  fall 
off,  and  the  plants  remain  naked  for  fome  months,  and  then 
the  flowers  come  out,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  of  a 
greenifh  white  colour;  the  leaves  come  out  in  the  autumn, 
and  fall  off  in  the  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  roundifh,  upright,  fucculent 
flalk  about  three  feet  high,  putting  out  feveral  branches  on 
the  fide  of  the  fame  form  ;  which  have  feven  angles  or  fur- 
rows,  armed  with  long,  Angle,  black  thorns;  at°the  end  of 
which  come  out  fmall  flowers,  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
of  the  other  forts,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fmall 
fruit. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  thick,  roundifh,  fucculent  flalks, 
which  are  fcaly,  fending  out  many  branches  from  their 
fides  of  the  fame  form,  which  are  tvvifled,  ar.d  run  one  over 
another,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  parcel  of  ferpents  coming 
out  from  the  flalks,  from  whence  it  had  the  appellation  of 
Medufa's  Head.  The  ends  of  the  branches  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  foon  drop  off, 
and  round  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come 
out,  which  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  but  larger,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded 
by  round  fmooth  capfules  with  three  cells,  each  including 
a  Tingle  roundifh  feed. 

r  ^  The  eighth  fort  hath  roundifh  flalks,  which  fwell  oat 
like  a  belly  in  the  middle,  and  have  knobbed  angles,  be¬ 
tween  which  come  out  long  fpines  which  are  ftrait;  thefe 
flalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  put  out  a  few  branches  on 
their  fide  of  the  fame  form  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  upon  the  angles;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  flalks  and  branches  very  like  thofe 
of  the  fourth,  but  much  flenderer ;  the  fpines  of  this  are 
Angle,  and  thofe  of  the  other  double,  and  the  ends  cf  the 
branches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  flowers  on  every  angle, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  fourth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  a  thick  fhort  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  from  which  come  out  a 
great  number  of  trailing  branches  which  are  flender,  and 
grow  about  a  foot  in  length  :  thefe  intermix  with  each  o- 
ther  like  thofe  of  the  feventh  fort,  but  they  are  much  fmall- 
er,  and  do  not  grow  near  fo  long,  but  has  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  whence  it  is  called  Little  Medufa's  Head  ; 
the  ends  of  thefe  branches  are  befet  with  narrow  leaves,  be-  ‘ 
tween  which  the  flowers  come  out  which  are  white,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  taper  ftalk  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  fending  out  from  the  top  a  few  taper  branches, 
which  fpread  out  on  every  fide  ;  thefe  are  not  fcaly,  like  thofe 
of  the  laft  fort,  but  taper,  and  garnifhed  at  their  ends  with 
feveral  fmall  narrow  leaves  which  drop  off. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  a  fhort  thick  ftalk,  which  never 
rifes  three  inches  high,  fo  that  the  branches  fpread  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  thefe  feldoin  grow  more  than  fix 

*  inches 
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inches  long,  and  their  fcales  fwell  into  a  fort  of  protuber¬ 
ances  which  are  fquare  ;  they  have  no  leaves,  and  very  rare¬ 
ly  produce  flowers  in  England: 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the  flalks 
never  rife  more  than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  fo  that 
the  branches  fpread  out  near  the  ground  ;  thefe  .are  much 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  feventh,  but  have  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  at  their 
end,  which  fall  off  as  the  branches  are  extended  in  length: 
this  produces  a  great  number  of  fmall  white  flowers  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fmooth  round  cap- 
fules  with  three  cells,  including  one  or  two  round) Ih  feeds 
which  ripen  here. 

Thefe  forts  have  been  by  moft  of  the  modern  botanifts 
ranged  under  title  of  Euphorbium,  and  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Tithymali,  more  from  the  ftrufture  and 
outward  appearance  of  the  plants,  than  any  real  differ¬ 
ence-in  their  characters  ;  but  as  the  number  of  fpecies  of 
thofe  commonly  called  Spurge  was  very  great,  fo  many  of 
the  writers  were  willing  to  feparate  the  Euphorbia  from  that 
genus,  to  leffen  the  number  of  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens,  more 
for  the  oddnefs  of  their  ftrudture,  than  any  real  beauty ; 
but  being  fo  extremely  different  in  their  form,  from  almoft 
any  plants  of  European  production,  many  curious  perfons 
have  been  induced  to  preferve  the  feveral  forts  in  their 
gardens. 

They  are  all  of  them  full  of  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which 
flows  out  on  their  being  wounded  in  any  part  j  this  juice 
will  blifter  the  flefh,  if  it  happens  to  lie  upon  any  tender 
part  for  a  fhort  time,  and  will  burn  linen  almoft  as  bad  as 
aqua  fords,  therefore  theplants  ftiould  be  handled  with  great 
caution  :  nor  lhould  the  ends  of  their  branches  be  ever 
bruifed  or  injured,  for  if  they  are,  it  frequently  occafions 
their  rotting  down  to  the  next  joint,  and  fometimes  will 
deftroy  the  whole  plant,  if  thofe  injured  branches  are  not 
cut  off  in  time ;  fo  that  whenever  the  branches  appear  to 
have  been  injured,  the  fooner  they  are  cut  from  the  plants, 
the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  their  fuffering  from  it ;  nor 
fhouldanyof  the  branches  be  cut  between  the  joints,  .for 
the  fame  reafon. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  milky  fucculent  plants  grow 
naturally  upon  barren  rocky  places,  or  in  dry  Tandy  foils, 
where  few  other  plants  will  thrive ;  therefore  they  fhould 
never  be  planted  in  rich  earth  here,  nor  fuffered  to  receive 
much  wet,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  The  bell:  mixture 
of  earth  for  thefe  plants  is,  about  a  fourth  part  of  fereened 
lime  rubbifh,  a  fourth  part  of  fea  fand,  and  half  of  light 
frefh  earth  from  a  common  j  thefe  fhould  be  mixed  well 
together,  and  frequently  turned  over  before  it  is  ufed,  that 
the  parts  may  be  incorporated,  and  the  compoft  fweetened 
by  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

All  the  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
lhould  betaken  from  the  old  plants  in  June ;  they  muft 
be  cut  at  a  joint,  otherwife  they  will  rot  :  when  thefe  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  off,  the  milky  juice  of  the  old  plants  will 
flow  out  in  plenty;  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  dry  eaith 
or  fand  applied  upon  the  wounded  part,  which  will  harden 
and  flop  the  fap  from  flowing  out ;  and  the  wounded  part  of 
the  cuttings  fhould  alfo  be  rubbed  in  fand,  or  dry  earth, 
fjr  the  fame  purpofe  ;  then  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in 
a  dry  part  of  the  ftove,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  and 
fome  of  thofe  whofe  branches  are  large  and  very  fucculent, 
may  lie  a  month  or  more  before  they  are  planted,  that 
their  wounds  may  be  healed  and  hardened,  otherwife  they 
will  rot.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  fhould  be 
each  put  into  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot,  laying  Hones  or  rub¬ 
bifh  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  the  pots  with  the  mixture 
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before  directed ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  glafles  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
cuttings  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  a  week,  according 
as  the  earth  may  dry  :  in  about  fix  weeks  the  cuttings  will 
have  put  out  roots,  fo  if  the  bed  is  not  very  warm,  the 
plants  may  continue  there,  provided  they  have  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  otherwife  it  will  be  better  to  re¬ 
move  them  into  the  flove,  where  they  may  be  hardened  be¬ 
fore  the  winter ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  in  fum- 
mer,  they  are  very  apt  to  decay  in  winter,  unlefs  they  are 
very  carefully  managed.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  a  week,  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  not  be 
watered  oftener  than  once  in  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
which  fhould  be  given  more  fparingly  at  that  feafon,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  ftove  is  not  warm  :  the  firft  fort  will  require 
more  warmth  in  the  winter  than  any  of  the  other,  as  alfo 
lefs  water.  This,  if  well  managed,  will  grow  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  but  the  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in 
the  ftove,  giving  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  wear 
then,  and  in  winter  the  ftove  lhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate 
degree  of  warmth.  , 

The  fixth  fort  is  at  prefent  the  moft  rare  in  England ,  for 
moft  of  the  plants  have  been  deftroyed  by  placing  them  in 
ftoves,  where,  by  the  heat,  they  have  in  one  day  turned 
black,  and  rotted  immediately  after.  This  fort  may  be 
placed  in  winter  in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  with  other  .fuccu¬ 
lent  plants,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  be  protected  from  froft  ;  in  fummer  the  plants  may  be 
expofed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  fhould  be- 
fereened  from  too  much  wet :  with  this  treatment  they 
will  thrive  much  better  than  if  they  are  more  tenderly 
nurfed. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir¬ 
teenth  forts,  are  alfo  pretty  hardy,  fo  will  live  in  a  good 
giafs-cafe  in  winter  without  fire,  provided  the  froft  is  kept 
entirely  out,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in 
a  warm  fituation  :  as  thefe  are  very  fucculent  plants,  they 
fhould  not  have  too  much  wet ;  therefore,  if  the  fummer 
lhould  prove  very  moift,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  place 
them  under  fome  ihelter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
air,  but  may  be  fereened  from  the  rain. 

The  feventh  fort  will  require  to  be  fupported,  otherwife 
the  weight  of  the  branches  will  draw  them  upon  the  pots  ; 
and,  by  training  of  the  ftems  up  to  flakes,  they  will 
grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  a  great  number  of  fide 
branches  will  be  produced  ;  thefe  being  very  fucculent  and 
heavy,  are  very  apt  to  draw  down  the  item,  if  it  hath  not 
fupport. 

The  following  forts  kave  been,  by  all  the  writers  on  bo¬ 
tany,  placed  under  the  title  of  Tithymalus;  but  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  forts  fhould,  according  to  their  own  di- 
ftin&ion,  have  been  placed  in  the  genus  of  Euphorbia,  be- 
caufe  they  are  as  deftitute  of  leaves  as  moft  of  the  fpecies- 
which  they  have  there  placed. 

The  fourteenth  fort  nfes  with  a  taper  fucculent  ftalk,  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  fending  out  many 
branches  of  the  fame  form,  which  fubdivide  into  many 
fmaller,  which  are  jointed  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  with  a  few  fmall  leaves  at  their  extremities,, 
which  foon  fall  oft.  As  the  plants  grow  older,  fo  their 
ftalks  become  ftronger  and  lefs  fucculent,  efpecially  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom,  when  they  turn  to  a  brown  colour,  and 
become  a  little  woody.  The  branches  grow  diffufed  and 
intermix  with  each  other,  fo  form  a  fort  of  bufh  toward 
the  top. 

The  fifteenth  fort  fends  out  a  great  number  of  flender 
taper  ftalks,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  are  fmooth, 

and 
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twill  'about  each  other,  or  any  neighbouring  fupport, 
whereby  they  will  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
putting  out  fm a! ler  branches  upward,  which  alfo  twine  and 
intermix  with  the  other  flalks ;  they  are  naked,  having  no 
leaves. 

1  he  fi.vteenth  fort  fends  out  many  taper  fucculent  flalks 
from  the  root,  which  riie  about  four  feet  high ;  they  are 
Render  and  weak,  fo  require  fupport  to  prevent  their  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  ;  thefe  have  a  light  green  bark,  their 
lower  pai  ts  at e  naked,  but  their  upper  parts  are  garnifhed 
v.  it h  oblong  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  placed 
alternate  on  every  fide  the  flalks:  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  finall  c'lullers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they 
are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmooth  round  fruit,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen 
in  England.  This  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  African  fhore 
in  the  Mediterranean, 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the  iflands 
in  the  JVeJl-lndies,  and  alfo  upon  the  continent  there.  This 
hath  an  upright  flalk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  feet,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark ;  it  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  leaves, 
indented  at  their  ends  :  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  beautiful 
green,  but  fall  away  in  winter ;  fo  that  in  the  fpring,  they 
•are  almoft  naked  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  yellow  and  frnall,  foon  falling  away 
without  having  any  fruit  fucceed  them  here. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Euphorbia,  and  the  plants  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way,  as  hath  been  diredled  for  them. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  feventeenth  forts  are  ten¬ 
der,  fo  require  a  flove,  and  muft  have  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  tender  kinds  of  Euphorbiums,  but  the  fixlcenth  fort 
will  live  in  a  common  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  may  be 
€xpofed]  abroad  in  the  fummer. 

The  eighteenth  fort  hands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants, 
but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England  gt  prefent ;  this  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  perifhes  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France ,  and  where  it  is 
allowed  to  fcatter  its  feeds  in  a  garden,  becomes  a  weed 
here.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fucculent  flalk,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks;  the  upper 
part  of  the  llalk  divides  by  pairs  into  fmaller  branches, 
and  from  the  fork  between  thefe  divifions  come  out  the 
umbels  of  flowers,  each  fork  having  one;  that  which  is 
fituated  in  the  firlt  diviflon  being  the  largeft,  and  thofe  in 
the  upper  are  the  fmalleft.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greeniih 
yellow  colour,  the  fruit  follows  foon  after,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  lobes,  has  three  cells,  each  containing  one 
Boundifh  feed,  which  is  caft  out  to  a  diftance  by  the  elafii- 
city  of  the  capfule.  This  fort  will  propagate  itfelf  fall 
enough  when  it  is  once  introduced  into  gardens,  fo.  requires 
no  care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain,  and  Italy,  This  fends  out  many  trailing  branches 
from  the  root,  which  grow  about  a  foot  long,  lying  upon 
the  ground,  clofely  garnifhed  with  thick,  flat,  fucculent 
leaves  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks :  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
the  involucrum  cf  the  principal  umbel  is  compofed  of  feveral 
oval-pointed  leaves,  but  thofe  of  the  frnall  umbels  have  only 
-two  heart- fhaped  concave  leaves,  whole  borders  are  rough  ; 
tiie  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  three  feeds,  in- 
cloled  in  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells.  This  plant  will 
continue  two  or  three  years  upon  a  dry  warm  foil,  and  will 
ripen  feeds  annually,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 
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The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  feve¬ 
ral  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  has  a  great  refemblancc 
to  the  common  Wood  Spurge,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
longer,  and  are  hoary.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  requires  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  froft  in  hard  winters. 

The  tvventy-firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  it  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  flalk  three 
feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  fitting  clofe 
to  the  flalks,  fo  form  a  long  fpike  ;  the  empalements  are 
of  a  greeniih  yellow,  and  the  petals  black,  fo  they  make 
an  odd  appearance.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July,  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  fown  under  trees  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  the  following  fpring,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  culture. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  Hands  in  the  lifl  of  medicinal 
plants  by  the  title  of  Efula  major ,  but  at  prefent  is  feldom 
ufed  :  it  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Germany  upon 
marfhy  places,  where  it  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root,  by  which  it  may  be  propagated  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  feeds,  which  feldom  grow  unlefs  they  are  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  twenty-third  fort  was  difeovered  in  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Toumefort.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  fucculent  flalks  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Willow,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  flalks  divide,  and  in  the  fork  is  fituated 
an  umbel  of  flowers,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules  with  three  cells,  each 
containing  a  Angle  feed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe  in  Augujl ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots,  or  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  in  autumn.  The  plant 
is  hardy,  fo  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country,  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  this  rifes  with  feve¬ 
ral  fhrub  by  flalks  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  blunt  leaves,  which  are  placed 
alternate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  frnall 
umbels  from  the  divifion  of  their  branches,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  which  are  rough,  having  three 
cells  like  the  other  fpecies.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  requires 
protection  from  the  froft  in  winter. 

The  twenty- fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ireland.  This 
hath  thick  fibrous  roots,  which  fend  up  feveral  erefl  flalk", 
about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in 
fmail  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  rough  warted  capfules  with  three  cells.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady 
fituation  and  amoiftfoil. 

The  twenty -fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant-,  this 
hath  a  knobbed  Pear  fhaped  root,  from  which  arife  two  or 
three  flalks,  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  hai¬ 
ry  leaves  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
frnall  umbels  from  the  divifions  of  the  ltalk  ;  they  are 
frnall,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  are  felorm  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  here.  It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets, 
fent  out  from  the  main  root ;  thefe  may  be  taken  off  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  will 
thrive  better  than  in  the  fill!  fun. 

The  twenty- feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creep¬ 
ing  root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  f'aft  where  it  is  once 
eilablifhed.  The  flalks  of  this  rife  afoot  and  an  half  high  ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  narrow,  ftiff,  and  briflly  ;  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  arc  fhaped  like  the  narrow- 
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leaved  Myrtle.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  large  umbels  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftalk,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  The  roots  of  this 
fnould  be  confined  in  pots,  for  when  they  are  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  they  creep  about  to  a  great  diftance. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
the  Levant,  and  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  feeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  Portugal,  by  Robert  More,  Efq; 
who  found  the  plants  growing  there  naturally.  It  rifes  with 
a  purple  fhrubby  ftalk,  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  fet  clofely  on  the  ftalk  al¬ 
ternately  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers,  which  form  a  fort  of  fpike.  The  greater 
umbels  are  multifid,  but  the  fmall  ones  are  bifid.  The  in- 
volucrums  of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  black.  The  young  plants  which  have  been  raifed 
from  feeds  are  generally  fruitful,  but  the  old  ones,  and  thofe 
raifed  by  cuttings  are  barren  :  this  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  will  live  abroad  if  planted  in  a  dry  rubbilhy 
foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife  they  are  frequently 
killed  by  fevere  froft. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  from 
whofe  root  arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  grow  two  or 
three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  entire.  The  umbels  of  flowers  arife  from  the  divifion 
of  the  branches ;  the  involucrums  are  heart-fhaped,  and 
furround  the  pedicle  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  appear  in  June.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
no  care. 

The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  LaVera  Cruz.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fometimes  narrow  and  entire,  at  other  times 
oval,  and  divided  in  the  middle  almoft  to  the  midrib,  in 
ihape  of  a  fiddle  j  they  alfo  vary  in  their  colour,  fome  being 
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inclinable  to  purple,  others  of  a  light  green,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalk&.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
greenifh  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules 
with  three  cells. 

The  thirty- firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Wef-lndies  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  branching  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  fmooth  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves, 
gathered  into  clofe  bunches ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fmall  round  capfules,  inclofing  three  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  thirty-fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high, 
dividing  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  fpread 
very  wide,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  capfules,  containing  three  feeds. 

The  laft  three  forts  are  annual;  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  and  muft  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  annual  plants  from  warm  countries. 

EUPHRASIA,  Eyebright. 

This  is  a  medicinal  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  fterile 
fields  and  commons  in  moft  parts  of  England,  always  among 
Grafs,  Heath,  Furz,  or  fame  other  cover,  and  will  not  grow 
when  thefe  are  cleared  from  about  it,  nor  will  the  feeds  grow 
when  they  are  fown  in  a  garden  ;  for  which  reafon  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  defcription,  or  any  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  than  that  the  herb-women  fupply  the  markets 
with  it  in  plenty  from  the  fields. 
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The  Char  utters  are, 

The  funver  is  of  the  butterfy  kind.  The  fanaard  is  large, 
oval,  and  indented  at  the  end ;  it  hath  two  oblong  erett  wings, 
which  inclofe  the  keel,  being  much  longer.  The  keel  is Jhor t,fixell- 
tng,  and  clojely  covers  the  parts  of  generation  ;  the  nine  Jtamina 
are  in  three  parts,  and  one  ftands  feparate.  At  the  bottom  is  flu- 
ated  an  oblong  comprefed  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
long ,  comprefed,  leathery  pod,  having  one  cell,  filed  with  com¬ 
prefed  kidney  Jhaped  feeds. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Garden  Bean,  which 
are  known  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  gardeners,  but  do  not 
eftentially  differ  from  each  other,  fo  I  Hull  not  enumerate 
them  as  diftindt  fpecies,  but  fhall  not  join  thefe  to  the  Horfe 
Bean,  as  fome  have  done,  who  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
but  one  fpecies  ;  for,  from  having  cultivated  them  more  than 
thirty  years,  without  finding  the  Garden  Bean  degenerate  to 
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the  Horfe  Bean,  or  the  latter  improving  to  the  former,  S[ 
conclude  they  are  diftindt. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  the  Gaiden  Beans,  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  kitchen  gardens  in  England,  watch  differ  in 
fize  and  lhape  ;  fome  of  them  producing  their  pods  much 
earlier  in  the  year  than  others,  for  which  they  are  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  gardeners,  whofe  profit  ariles  from  their 
early  crops  of  moft  efculent  plants. 

I  ftrall  begin  with  the  Garden  Bean,  called  by  the  bota- 
nifts  Fab  a  major,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Horfe  Bean, 
which  they  have  titled  Faba  minor  feu  equina,  and  ftiall  only 
mention  the  names  of  each  variety,  by  which  they  an* 
known  among  the  gardeners,  placing  them  according  to 
their  time  of  ripening  for  the  table. 

The  Mazagan  Bean  is  the  firft  and  beft  fort  of  early  Beans 
at  prefent  known  ;  thefe  are  brought  from  a  fettlement  of 
the  Portuguefe  of  the  fame  name  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  juti 

L  1  without 
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without  the  freights  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  feeds  of  this  fort 
are  much  fmaller  chan  thofe  of  the  Horfe  Bean,  and  as  the 
‘Portugu'Je  are  but  flovenly  gardeners,  there  is  commonly  a 
;great  number  of  bad  feeds  among  them.  If  this  fort  is 
town  in  Odober,  under  a  warm  hedge,  pale,  or  wall,  and 
carefully  earthed  up  when  the  plants  are  advanced,  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  table  by  the  beginning  of  May  ;  the 
Hems  of  this  fort  are  very  flender,  therefore  fhould  be 
Supported  by  firings  clofe  to  the  hedge,  or  pale,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  the  morning  frofis,  which  are  fometimes 
Severe  in  the  fpring,  and  retards  their  growth ;  thefe  Beans 
hear  plentifully,  but  they  ripen  nearly  together,  fo  that  there 
arefe-dom  more  than  two  gatherings  from  the  fame  plants-;  if 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  faved  two  years  in  England,  the 
Beans  will  become  much  larger,  and  not  ripen  fo  foon, 
which  is  called  a  degeneracy. 

The  next  fort  is  the  early  Portugal  Bean,  which  appears 
to  be  the  Mazagan  fort  faved  in  Portugal ,  for  it  is  very  like 
thofe  which  are  the  firft  year  faved  in  England ;  this  is  the 
moft  common  fort  ufed  by  the  gardeners  for  their  firft  crop, 
but  they  are  not  near  fo  well  tailed  as  the  Mazagan ;  there¬ 
fore  when  the  Mazagan  Bean  can  be  procured,  no  perfon 
o  f  ilc ill  would  plant  the  other. 

The  next  is  the  fxnall  Spanijb  Bean ;  this  will  come  in 
foon  after  the  Portugal  fort,  and  is  a  Aveeter  Bean,  there¬ 
fore  fhould  be  preferred  to  it. 

Then  comes  the  broad  Spanijb,  which  is  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  comes  in  before  the  common  forts,  and  is  a 
good  bearer,  therefore  is  frequently  planted. 

The  Sandwich  Bean  comes  foon  after  the  Spanijb ,  -and  is 
-almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  Bean,  but,  being  hardier,  is 
•commonly  fown  a  month  fooner;  this  is  a  plentiful  bearer. 

The  Toker  Bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  cornes  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  Sandwich,  and  is  a  great  bearer, 
tnerefore  is  noiv  much  planted. 

The  white  and  black  Blofiom  Beans  are  alfo  by  fome 
~perfons  much  efteemed  ;  the  Beans  of  the  former  are,  when 
•Boiled,  almoft  as  green  as  Peafe,  and  being  a  i'weet  Bean, 
renders  it  more  valuable  ;  thefe  forts  are  very  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate,  if  their  feeds  are  not  faved  with  great  care. 

The  JVindJor  Bean  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  the  forts 
-'for  the  table;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a  good  foil,  and 
are  allowed  fufficient  room,  their  feeds  will  be  very  large, 
-and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  when  they  are  gathered  young, 
-are  the  fweeteft  and  beft  tailed  of  all  the  forts ;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  carefully  faved,  by  pulling  out  fuch  of  the  plants ' 
•as  are  not  perfectly  right,  and  afterward  by  forting  out  all 
the  good  from  the  bad  Beans  when  they  are  out  of  the  pods. 

This  fort  of  Bean  is  feldom  planted  before  Cbrijlmas ,  be- 
seaufe  it  will  not  bear  the  froft  fo  well  as  many  of  the  other 
forts,  fo  it  is  generally  planted  for  the  great  crop,  to  come 
j.n  June  and  July. 

All  the  early  Bearts  are  generally  planted  on  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  near  walls,  pales,  and  hedges ;  and  thofe  which  are 
defigned  to  come  firft,  are  ufually  planted  in  a  Angle  row 
^pretty  clofe  to  the  fence:  but  here  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  a  very  bad  cuftom,  which  too  generally  prevails 
in  gentlemen’s  kitchen-gardens,  which  is  that  of  planting 
Beans  dole  to  the  garden  walls,  on  the  beft  afpedts,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  fruit  trees,  which  certainly  is  a  greater 
■prejuclice  to  the  trees,  than  the  value  of  the  Beans,  or  any 
•other  -early  crop,  therefore  this  pradice  fhould  be  every 
where  difcouraged  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome 
.‘Reed  hedges  acrofs  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- garden, 
where  early  Beans  and  Peafe  may  be  planted,  in  which  places 
they  may  with  more  convenieney  be  covered  in  fevere  froft; 
.and  to  thefe  hedges  the  -Beans  may  be  clofely  faftened,  as 
they  advance  in  their  growth  ;  which,  if  pradifed  againft 
their  walls  where  good  fruit  trees  -are  .planted,  will  greatly 
prejudice  them. 
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But  to  return  to  the  culture  of  the  Beans.  Thofe  which 
are  planted  early  in  Odober ,  will  come  up  by  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  November  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  two  inches 
above  ground,  the  earth  ftiould  be  carefully  drawn  up  with 
a  hoe  to  their  ftems,  and  this  muft  be  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  as  the  Beans  advance  in  height,  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  their  ftems  from  the  froft.  If  the  winter  ftiould  prove 
fevere,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover  the  Beans  with  Peafe 
haulm.  Fern,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  the  injury  of  froft;  but  this  covering  muft 
be  conftantly  taken  off  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  the  Beans 
will  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  fo  come  to  little ;  and  if  the 
furface  of  the  border  is  covered  with  tanners  bark,  it  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  of  the  ground  to  the 
roots  of  the  Beans,  and  be  of  great  fervice  to  proted  them 
from  the  injury  which  they  might  otherwife  receive. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  to  be  a  foot 
high,  they  fhould  be  faftened  up  to  the  hedge  with  -  pack¬ 
thread,  fo  as  to  draw  them  as  clofe  as  pofiible ;  which  will 
fecure  them  from  being  injured  by  the  morning  frofts,  which 
are  often  fo  fevere  in  April,  as  to  lay  thofe  Beans  fiat  on  the 
ground,  which  are  not  thus  guarded  ;  at  this  time  all  fuck¬ 
ers  which  come  out  from  the  roots  fhould  be  very  carefully 
taken  off,  for  thefe  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  Bean,  and 
prevent  their  coming  early.  When  the  bloffoms  Begin  to 
open  toward  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks,  the  top  of  the  ftems 
fhould  be  pinched  off,  which  will  caufe  thofe  firft  pods  to 
Hand,  and  thereby  bring  them  forward.  If  thefe  rules 
are  obferved,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  from  weeds,  or 
other  plants,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  failing. 

But  left  this  firft  crop  ftiould  be  deftroyed  by  froft,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  plant  more  about  three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  firft,  and  fo  to  repeat  planting  more  every  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  till  February ;  but  thofe  which  are 
planted  towards  the  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  may  be  planted  on  Hoping  banks,  .at  a  _d.iT- 
tance  from  the  hedges ;  for  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  mild, 
thefe  will  not  appear  above  ground  before  Chrijlmas ;  there¬ 
fore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  as  the  firft  and  fecond 
planting,  efpecially  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  co¬ 
vered  with  tan  to  keep  the  froft  out  of  the  ground. 
The  fame  directions  which  are  before  given  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  management  of  thefe,  but  only  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  larger  Beans  fhould  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diltance  than  the  fmall  ones  ;  as  alfo,  that  thofe 
which  are  firft  .planted  muft  be  put  clofer  together,  to  al¬ 
low  for  fome  mifearrying  ;  therefore  where  a  fingle  row  is 
planted,  the  Beans  may  be  put  two  inches  afunder,  and 
thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  planting  may  be  allowed  three 
inches  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  rows  acrofs  a  bank, 
the  rows  lhould  be  three  feet  afunder ;  but  the  Windjor  Beans 
fnculd  have  a  foot  more  fpace  between  the  rows,  and  the 
Beans  in  the  rows  ftiould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  a- 
funder.  This  diftance  may,  by  fome  perfons.  be  thought 
too  great ;  but  from  many  years  experience,  I  can  affirm, 
th3t  the  ft. me  fpace  of  ground  will  produce  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  Beans,  when  planted  at  this  diftance,  than  if  double 
the  quantity  of  feeds  are  put  on  it.  In  the  management  of 
thefe  later  crops  of  Beans,  the  principal  care  fhould  be  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  other  plants,  which  would 
draw  away  their  nourifhment.;  to  keep  earthing  them 
up,  and,  when  they  are  in  blofTom,  to  pinch  off  their  tops, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  draw  the  nourifhment  from 
the  lower  bloffoms,  which  will  prevent  the  pods  from  fet- 
ting,  and  fo  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftems  will  be  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  and  another  thing  fhould  be  obferved  in  planting  of  the 
fucceeding  crops,  which  is,  to  make  choice  of  moift  Jtrong 
land  for  the  later -crops,  forif  they  are  planted  on  dry  ground, 
they  rarely  come  -to  much,  -ur.lefs  the  fummer  proves  wet. 

Xhefb 
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Thefeafter  crops  fhould  be  planted  at  about  a  fortnight 
diflance  from  February  to  the  middle  of  May ,  after  which 
time  it  is  generally  too  late  to  plant,  unlefs  the  land  is  very 
firong  and  moift  for  in  warm,  dry, 'light  land,  all  the  late 
crops  of  Beans  are  generally  attacked  by  the  black  infeds, 
which  cover  all  the  upper  part  of  their  Hems,  and  foon  caufe 
them  to  decay. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  Beans  are  defigned  to  be  faved, 
a  fufficient  number  of  rows  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  according  to  the  quantity  defired  ;  thefe  fhould  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  the 
table ;  but  none  of  the  Beans  fhould  be  gathered ,  though  there 
are  fome  covetous  perfons,  who  will  gather  all  the  firft  ripe 
for  the  table,  and  are  contented  to  fave  the  after  crop  for 
feed,  but  thefe  are  never  fo  large  and  fair  as  the  firlf  ;  fo 
that  if  thefe  are  for  fale,  they  will  not  bring  near  the  price 
as  the  other,  therefore  what  is  gained  to  the  table,  is  loll  in 
the  value  of  the  feed  ;  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  pre- 
ferve  the  feveral  varieties  as  pure  as  poffible,  fhould  never 
fuffer  two  of  the  varieties  to  grow  for  feeds  in  the  fame  place, 
for  by  their  farina  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  fo  pure,  but  be  apt  to  vary ;  but  in  order  to  keep  the 
early  kinds  perfect,  thofe  which  come  the  earlieft  fhould  be 
faved  for  feeds,  which  is  what  few  people  choofe  to  do, 
becaufe  they  are  then  the  mod  valuable. 

When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  flalks  fhould  be  pulled  up, 
and -fet  upright  again  ft  a  hedge  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn 
them  e  ery  third  day,  that  they  may  dry  equally  ;  then  they 
may  be  threfhed  out  and  cleaned  for  ufe,  or  otherwife 
flacked  up  in  a  barn,  till  there  is  more  leifure  for  threfh- 
ing  them  out ;  and  afterward  the  feed  fhould  be  drawn 
over,  to  take  out  all  thofe  that  are  not  fair,  preferving  the 
belt  for  ufe  or  fale,  and  the  ordinary  beans  will  feed  cattle. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  to  change  the  feeds  of  all  forts  of 
Beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fave  the  feeds  long  in  the  fame 
ground,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well ;  therefore  if  the 
land  is  ftrong  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  it  will  be  the 
belt  way  to  procure  the  feeds  from  a  lighter  ground,  and  fo 
• vice  rverfa ;  for  by  this'  method  the  crops  will  be  larger, 
the  Beans  fairer,  and  not  fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  Garden 
Beans,  1  fhall  next  proceed  to  that  of  the  Horfe  Bean, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  :  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  thefe  Beans,  which  differ  in  their  fize  and  co¬ 
lour,  but  that  which  is  now  in  the  greatelt  efteem,  is  called 
the  Tick  Bean  ;  this  doth  not  grow  fo  high  as  the  other,  is 
a  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  fucceeds  better  on  light  land 
than  the  common  Horfe  Bean,  fo  is  preferred  to  it. 

The  Horfe  Bean  delights  in  a  ilrong  inoill  foil  and  an 
open  expofure,  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry  warm 
land,  or  in  fmall  inclofures,  where  they  are  very  fubjeft  to 
bl'ght,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  black  infeCt,  which  the 
farmers  call  the  black  dolphin  ;  thefe  infects  are  often  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  cover  the  items  of  the  Beans  entirely,  efpeci- 
ally  all  the  upper  part  of  them;  and  whenever  this  happens, 
the  Beans  feldom  come  to  good ;  but  in  the  open  fields,  where 
the  foil  is  ftrongand  tneplants  have  room,  this  rarely  happens. 

Thefe  Beans  are  ufuaily  fown  on  land  which  is  ftefh  brok¬ 
en  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  ufe  to  break  and  pulverize  the 
ground,  as  alfo  to  deitroy  weeds ;  fo  that  the  land  is  render¬ 
ed  much  better  for  Corn,  after  a  crop  of  Beans,  than  it 
would  have  been  before,  efpecialiy  if  they  are  fown  and 
managed  according  to  the  new  huibandry,  with  a  drill 
plough,  and  the  horfe  hoe,  ufed  to  flir  the  ground  between 
the  rows  of  Beans,  which  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  pulverize  the  ground,  whereby  a  much  greater 
crop  of  Beans  may,  with  more  certainty,  be  expected,  and 
th«  land  will  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  crop  it  is 
defigned  for  after. 
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The  feafon  for  fowing  of  Beans  is  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil ;  the  ftrongefl  wet  Jand  fhould  always  be  lafl 
fown  ;  the  ufual  quantity  of  Beans,  fown  on  an  acre  of 
land,  is  about  three  bufhels,  but  this  is  double  the  quantity 
that  need  be  fown,  efpecialiy  according  to  the  new  huf- 
bandry  ;  but  I  fhall  firli  fet  down  the  practice  according  to- 
the  old  hufbandry,  and  then  give  direflions  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement  according  to  the  new.  The  method  of  fowing  is 
after  the  plough,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  but  then  the 
furrows  fhould  not  be  more  than  five,  or,  atmofl,  fix  inches, 
deep.  If  the  land  is  new  broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to  plough 
it  early  in  autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  till  a fx.tr  Chrijl- 
tnas  ;  then  plough  it  in  fmall  furrows,  and  lay  the  ground 
fmooth  ;  thefe  two  ploughings  will  break  the  ground  fine 
enough  for  Beans,  and  the  third  ploughing  is  to  fow  the 
Beans  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  made  lhallow,  as  was 
before- mentioned. 

Moil  people  fet  their  Beans  too  clofe  ;  for,  as  fome  lay 
the  Beans  in  the  furrows  after  the  plough,  and  others  lay 
them  before  the  plough  and  plough  them  in,  fo  by  both 
methods  the  Beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as  the  furrows  are  made, 
which  is  much  too  near  ;  for  when  they  are  on  llrong  good 
land,  they  generally  are  drawn  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
and  are  not  fo  apt  to  pod  as  when  they  have  more  room, 
and  are  of  a  lower  growth  ;  therefore  1  am  convinced  by 
fome  late  trials,  that  the  better  way  is  to  make  the  furrows 
three  feet  afunder,  or  more,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
branch  out  into  many  flalks,  and  bear  in-  greater  plenty  than 
when  they  are  clofer ;  by  this  method  lefs  than  half  the 
quantity  of  Beans  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  the 
air  being  admitted  between  the  rows,  the  Beans  will  ripen- 
much  earlier  and  more  equally  than  in  the  common  way. 

What  has  been  mentioned  mull  be  underllood  as  relating 
to  the  old  hufbandry  ;  but  where  Beans  are  planted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new,  the  ground  fhould  be  four  times  ploughed 
before  the  Beans  Sare  fet,  which  will  break  the  clods,  and 
render  it  much  better  for  planting  ;  then  with  a  drill  plough, 
to  which  a  hopper  is  fixed  for  letting  cf  the  Beans,  the 
drills  lhould  be  made  at  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  fpring 
of  the  hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  Beans  at  three  inches 
diltance  in  the  drills.  By  this  method,  lefs  than  one  buihel 
of  feed  will  plant  an  acre  of  land.  When  the  Beans  are 
up,  if  the  ground  is  fibred  between  the  rows  with  a  horfe 
plough,  it  will  deflroy  all  the  young  weeds ;  and  when  the 
Beans  are  advanced  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  th© 
ground  fhould  be  again  ploughed  between  the  rows,  and 
the  earth  laid  up  to  the  Beans;  and  if  a  third  plough¬ 
ing,  at  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  is  given,  the  ground 
will  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  Beans  wili  flalk 
out,  and  produce  a  much  greater  crop  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way. 

When  the  Beans  are  ripe,  they  are  reaped  with  a  hook, 
as  is  ufuaily  practiced  for  Peafe;  and  after  having  lain  a  few 
days  on  the  ground  they  are  turned,  and  this  mufl  be  re¬ 
peated  feveral  times,  until  they  are  dry  enough  to  flack  ; 
but  the  belt  method  is  to  tie  them  in  fmall  bundles,  and  fet 
them  upright ;  for  then  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger 
to  fuffer  by  wet,  as  when  they  lie  on  the  ground;  and  they 
will  be  more  handy  to  carry  and  flack,  than  if  they  are 
loofe.  The  common  produce  is  from  twenty  to  twenty  five 
bufhels  on  an  acre  of  land. 

The  Beans  Should  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  before  they 
are  threfhed  out  ;  for  as  the  haulm  is  very  large  and  fitc- 
culent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  nfoill ;  but  the  e 
is  no  danger  of  the  Beans  receiving 'damage,  if  they  are 
(lucked  tolerably  diy,  becaufe  the  pods  will  preferve  th© 
Beans  from  injury  ;  and  they  will  be  much  eafier  to  threih 
after  they  have  fweat  in  the  mow,  than  before;  and 
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after  they  have  once  fweated,  and  are  dry  again,  they  ne¬ 
ver  after  give. 

By  the  new  hufoandry,  the  produce  has  exceeded  the 
old  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  on  an  acre;  for  if  the  Beans 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  method  are  obferved 
when  they  are  in  pod,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  half 
way  of  their  Hems  have  no  Beans  on  them  ;  for  by  Handing 
dole,  they  are  drawn  up  very  tall,  fo  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  part  is  naked;  whereas  in  the 
new  method,  they  bear  almoft  to  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  joints 
of  the  Hems  are  ihorter,  fo  the  Beans  grow  clofer  together. 

FABA  iEGYPflACA.  See  Arum  iEgyptiacum. 

FABA  CRASSA.  See  Anncampferos,  or  Sedum. 

FAB  AGO.  See  Zygophyllum. 

FAGON1A.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  265.  tab,  141.  Lin.  Gen. 
Piant.  475. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  five  heart  -fleaped  petals,  which  fpread  open, 
and  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  infer  ted  in  the  em- 
pale.-r.ent ;  it  hath  ten  ere  Cl  flamina.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  a 
five-cornered germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifb  cap- 
fule,  having  fve  lobes. ending  in  a  point,  and five  cells,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  fengle  roundifb  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  F  a  c  0  N 1  a  fpinqfa ,  foliclis  Imceolatis  planis  leevibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  103.  Thorny  Trefoil  oi  Candia. 

2.  Fagonia  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 86.  Spanifa  Fago- 
s?ia  without  thorns. 

3.  Fagonia  fpinofa,  foliolis  linearilus  convexis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  386.  Arabian  Fagonia  armed  with  very  long  fpines. 

The  frit  fort  is  a  native  of  the  illand  of  Candia,  and  has 
been  described  by  fome  botaniHs  under  the  title  of  Trifolium 
fpinofum  Creticum ,  which  occafioned  my  giving  it  the  Englifh 
name  of  Thorny  Trefoil  of  Crete  ;  though  there  is  no  other 
affinity  between  this  and  the  Trefoil,  than  that  of  this  hav¬ 
ing  three  leaves  or  lobes  on  the  fame  foot-flalk. 

It  is  a  low  plant,  which  fpreads  its  branches  clofe  to  the 
ground,  extending  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more  every 
way,  garnifhea  with  {mall  trifoliate  leaves  placed  oppofite  ; 
at  each  joint,  immediately  below  the  leaves,  come  out  two 
pair  of  fpines,  one  on  each  fide  the  flalk  ;  and  at  the  fame 
places  come  out  a  fingle  blue  flower,  Handing  upon  a  fhort 
foot-flalk,  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  petals,  which  are 
narrow  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  inferted  into  the  em- 
palement ;  after  thefe  fall  away  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh 
iive-Iobcd  capfule,  ending  in  an  acute  point,  having  five 
cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  feed  :  it  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufl,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

Theiecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spaing  this  differs  from 
the  firfl  in  being  fmooth,  the  branches  of  this  having  no 
thorns ;  and  the  plant  will  live  two  years,  whereas  the  firfl 
is  annual. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  in 
Arabia  ;  this  is  a  low  plant  with  a  fhrubby  flalk,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  weak  branches  armed  with  long  thorns; 
the  leaves  of  this  are  thick,  narrow,  and  convex  on  their 
lower  fide ;  the  flowers  come  cut  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  firfl  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  border  of  frefn  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  when  the  plants  come  up  they  may  be 
thinned  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  and  if 
they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  they  will  require  no  other 
care. 

The  firfl  and  fecond  forts  s-re  annual  plants,  which  do 
not  perfect  their  feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafons  prove 
very  warm,  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  their  feeds  upon 
a  warm  border  in  the  autumn,  and  in  frofly  weather  flielter 
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the  plants  with  mats,  or  fome  other  covering,  to  fecuer 
them  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a 
frame  in  the  winter,  and  the  following  fpring  fliaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  they  will  come 
early  to  flower,  and  thereby  ripe  feeds  may  be  more  cer¬ 
tainly  obtained. 

The  other  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  for  as 
the  plants  feldom  flower  the  firfl  year  from  feeds  till  the 
autumn,  fo  the  plants  fhould  be  either  kept  in  pots,  or  fhel - 
tered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  or  placed  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  may  be  fheltered  with  mats,  or  fome  other  co¬ 
vering,  to  preferve  them  from  the  froft ;  and  the  following 
fummer,  it  will  flower  ahd  produce  ripe  feeds. 

FAGOPYRUM.  See  Helxine. 

FAGUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  584.  tab.  351.  The  Beech 
tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and female  flowers  on  the  Jams  tree  ;  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  are  collected  into  globular  heads,  and  have  no  petals,  but  have 
feveral  ftamina  included  in  an  empalement  of  one  leaf ;  the  female 
flowers  have  a  one-leaved  empalement  cut  into  four  parts ,  but 
have  no  petals  ;  the  germen  is  fixed  to  the  empalement,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule ,  armed  with  foft  fpines , 
opening  in  three  cells,  each  containing  a  triangular  nut. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Fagus.  Dod.  Pempt.  832.  The  Beech  tree. 

There  are  fome  planters,  who  fuppofe  there  are  two  di- 
flindt  fpecies  of  this  tree  ;  one  they  call  the  Mountain  Beech, 
which  they  fay  is  a  whiter  wood  than  the  other,  and  they 
diflinguifh  it  by  the  title  of  Wild  Beech  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  this  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  arifes  from 
the  difference  of  the  foils  in  which  they  grow,  for  I  have 
not  feen  any  fpecifick  difference  in  the  trees.  There  have 
been  feeds  of  a  Beech  tree  brought  from  North  America,  by 
the  title  of  Broad-leaved  Beech  ;  but  the  plants  which  were 
raifed  from  them  proved  to  be  the  common  fort,  fo  that  we 
know  of  no  other  variety,  excepting  that  with  ftriped  leaves, 
which  is  accidental. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  maft;  the  feafon 
for  which  is  any  time  from  October  to  February,  only  ob- 
ferving  to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early  fowed  ; 
which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are  fown  the  bet¬ 
ter,  after  they  are  fully  ripe :  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will 
be  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great  number  of  thefe  trees  from 
feed,  for  if  the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  the  flrongert  of 
them  fhould  be  drawn  out  the  autumn  following,  that  thofe 
left  may  have  room  to  grow;  fo  that  a  feed-bed  carefully 
managed  will  afford  a  three  years  draught  of  young  plants, 
which  ihould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery  ;  and,  if  defigned  for 
timber  trees,  at  three  feet  diftance,  row  from  row,  and 
eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 

But  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges  (to  which  the  tree  is 
very  well  adapted)  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great;  two 
feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years, 
obferving  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the  roots,  at  leaft 
once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may  the  better  extend 
themfelves  each  way  :  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife 
their  roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all  young  trees  ;  and  never 
dig  the  ground  in  fummer,  when  the  earth  is  hot  and  dry, 
which,  by  letting  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  the  roots,  is  often 
the  deftrudlion  of  young  trees. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confidernble  flature,  though  the 
foil  be  ftony  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  declivity  of  hills, 
and  chalky  mountains,  where  they  will  refill  the  winds  bet¬ 
ter  than  moft  other  trees;  but  then  the  nurferies  for  the 
young  plants  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  foil,  for  if 
they  are  raifed  in  good  ground  and  a  warm  expofure,  and 
afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak  barren  fituation,  they 
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feldom  thrive,  which  holds  true  in  moll  other  tr.^es ;  there¬ 
fore  I  would  advife  the  nurfery  to  be  made  upon  the  fame 
foil  where  the  plantation  is  intended,  and  to  annually  draw 
out  plants  to  extend  the  plantation. 

The  tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges  to  furround 
plantations,  or  wildernefs  quarters;  and  may  be  kept  in  a 
regular  figure,  if  iheared  twice  a  year,  efpecially  if  they 
fhoot  ftror<g  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  are  negledled  but  a  fca- 
fon  or  two,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  again.  The 
fhade  of  this  tree  is  very  injurious  to  mod:  forts  of  plants 
which  grow  near  it,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very 
falubrious  to  human  bodies. 

The  timber  is  of  great  ufe  to  turners  for  making  trenchers, 
-diffies,  trays,  buckets ;  and  likewife  to  the  joiner  for  flools, 
bedheads,  coffins,  and  is  efteemed  the  bell  wood  for  firing, 
&c.  The  mall  is  very  good  to  fat  fwine  and  deer,  and 
alfo  affords  a  fweet  oil. 

It  delights  in  a  chalky  or  llony  ground,  where  it  gene- 
rally.grows  very  fall;  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  fuch  land 
is  clear  and  fmooth,  and  although  the  timber  is  not  fo  va¬ 
luable  as  that  of  many  other  trees,  yet  as  it  will  thrive  on 
fuch  foils,  and  in  fuch  fixations  where  few  better  trees  will 
■grow,  the  planting  of  them  Ihould  be  encouraged,  efpe¬ 
cially  as  the  trees  afford  an  agreeable  fhade,  and  the  leaves 
anake  a  fine  appearance  in  fummer,  and  continue  green  as 
long  in  autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  therefore  in 
parks,  and  other  plantations  for  pleafure,  this  tree  deferves 
to  be  cultivated  among  thofe  of  the  firll  clafs,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  adapted  to  it. 

FEATHERFEW,  or  FEAVERFEW.  See  Matricaria. 

FENNEL.  See  Fceniculum. 

FENNEL -FLOWER.  See  Nigella. 

F  ERR  ARIA.  Barm.  ^ 

The  Char aS ers  are. 

The  flower  is  inclofcd  in  a  double  /pat ha,  or  /heath,  out  0/  each 
Jheath  is  produced  one  flower  ;  the  flower  has  flx  oblong  acute- 
pointed  petals,  three  of  which  are  alternately  larger  than  the 
other  ;  thefe  fleem  to  be  joined  at  their  tails  ;  their  borders  are 
fringed,  turned  backward,  and  filly  ;  it  has  three  flamina  which 
rife  above  the  petals ,  and  a  roundijh  three-cornered  germen  fituated 
under  the  flower,  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong ,  fmooth', 
three-cornered  cap/ule,  crowned  by  the  decayed  petals  of  the  fewer, 
with  three  cells,  wrapped  in  the  permanent  Jheath  oj'  the  flower  ; 
in  each  cell  is  lodged  many  flmall  round feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ferraria  floliis  lanceolatis.  Burtn.  Ferraria  with 
fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

2.  Ferraria  floliis  enfflbrmihus.  Bunn.  Ferraria  with 
fword-fhaped  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  ' of  Good  Hope ;  the 
root  of  the  firll  fort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Job  Bafler,  F.  R.  S. 
of  Zirkzce,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
the  root  is  tuberous,  roundilh,  and  compreffed,  ffiaped  like 
the  root  of  Indian  Corn  Flag,  but  larger ;  in  the  center  cf 
the  upper  .fide  of  the  root  there  is  a  hollow  like  a  navel, 
from  whence  the  fiower-llalk  comes  cut;  the  cuter  cover  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour  ;  the  fialk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
the  whole  length,  which  are  placed  alternate,  and  embrace 
the  llalks  with  their  bafe  ;  they  are  fmooth,  a  little  keel- 
Ihaped,  and  of  a  light  green  colour :  the  upper  part  of  the 
fialk  divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  below,  but  much  Ihorter; 
each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  a  fpatha  or  fheath, 
which  is  at  firll  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves,  but 
when  the  flower  fades,  this  withers  and  dies,  but  remains 
upon  the  fialk  ;  thefe  fheaths  are  double  one  within  the 
•other..  The  flower  rifes  out  of  the  top  upon  a  very  fhort 
ioot-ilalk ;  it  has  iix  oblong  petals,  three  of  which  are  alter- 
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nately  larger  than  the  other,  finely  fringed  on  their  edges, 
and  are  reflexed  at  their  points  ;  they  are  of  a  whitiili  green 
on  their  outfide,  but  of  a  tawny  Violet  colour  within,  hav¬ 
ing  many  filky  hairs  on  their  furface.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  fituated  an  eredl  llyle,  which  fits  upon  the  germen, 
and  is  crowned  with  three  bifid  fiigmas,  which  terminate 
in  hairs.  On  one  fide  the  llyle  is  fituated  three  flamina, 
which  divide  toward  the  top,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh 
twin  fummits.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  fmooth  capfule  with 
three  cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

There  is  a  great  fingularity  in  the  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is,  that  it  vegetates  but  every  other  year,  and  fome- 
times  every  third  year  ;  the  intermediate  time  it  remains 
unadlive,  though  very  found  and  good. 

The  fecond  fort  is  figured  by  Dr.  Barman,  but  I  have 
not  feen  it  as  yet  in  England ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in 
having  longer  leaves,  which  are  fvvord-fliaped  and  furrowed 
like  thofe  of  Bynantine  Corn  Flag.  The  fialk  rifes  about  the 
fame  height,  but  does  not  divide  fo  much  ;  the  flowers  are 
(mailer,  and  the  petals  are  not  fo  much  fringed. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  they  naturally  grew;  thefe 
fhould  be  Town  in  pot3  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  require 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  Ixia.  The  roots  alio  fend  out 
offsets,  but  it  is  fparingly  in  England,  and  thefe  are  fonie 
years  before  they  arrive  to  a  fize  for  flowering,  which  occa- 
fions  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  plants  in  Europe.  The  roots  alfo 
require  the  fame  culture  with  the  Ixia  and  Watfonia,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
here,  fo  mud  be  planted  in  pots-  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  and  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter  in  the  lame 
manner  as  hath  been  before  directed  for  Watfonia  and  Ixia, 
under  which  articles  the  reader  'Will  find  proper  diredlions 
for  their  culture  and  management ;  but  thofe  years  when 
thefe  roots  do  not  vegetate  they  fhould  have  very  little  water, 
and  in  the  fummer  the  pots  Ihould  be  placed  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to 
the  mid-day  lun,  the  earth  will  dry  too  much,  fo  may  re¬ 
quire  water  often,  which  frequently  rots  the  roots  when 
they  are  in  an  inadlive  flate. 

The  mice  are  very  fond  of  thefe  roots,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  protected  from  thole  vermin,  otherwife  they  will 
defiroy  them. 

FERRUM  EQUINUM.  See  Hippocrepis. 

FERULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  305.  Fennel  Giant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated flower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  compofcd 
of  fleveral  /mailer  called  rajs  ;  the  involucrum  is  compojed  of  fe¬ 
ver  ul  narrow  leaves,  which  fall  off ;  the  principal  umbel  is  uni¬ 
form.  The  flowers  have  five  oblong  petals,  and  jive  flamina  cf 
the  fame  length  ;  under  the  flower  is  fituated  a  turbinated  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  eliptical,  comprefled,  plain  fr-uit,  di¬ 
viding  in  two  parts,  each  having  a  large ,  eliptical ,  plain  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ferula  floliolis  livearibus  longi/Jtmis  flmplicibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  95.  Pliny's  Female  Fennel  Giant. 

2.  Ferula  floliolis  multipar  litis,  laciniis  line  aril  us  pla¬ 
nts.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Galbanum-bearing  Fennel  Giant  of 
Label. 

3.  Ferula  foLolis  laciniatis,  lacinulis  trident  at  is  inmquali- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Broad-leaved  fhining  Fennel  Giant 
from  Tangier. 

4.  Ferula  floliis  pimatfldis ,  pinnis  line  aril  us  plants  trifldh. 
Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Fennel  Giant  with  a  broader  leaf. 

5.  Ferula  foliorum  pinnis  baft  nudis ,  floliolis  fetaceis.  Hart. 
Cliff.  95.  Eallern  Fennel  Giant,  with  the  leaf  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  Cachrys. 
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6.  Ferula  foliorum  pi  unis  utrinque  baft  acutis ,  folivlis  feta* 
eels.  llort.  Cliff.  95.  Eaftern  Lafeivvort,  with  a  Spigncl  leaf 
and  yellow  flower  of  Tcurne/crt. 

7-  Ferula  foliolis  appenaiculads ,  umlellis  fubfejjilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  247.  Libanotis,  with  a  Fennel  Giant  leaf  and 
feed . 

8.  Ferula  folds  finnatifidis,  pinnis  linearilus  plans s 
brevioribus.  Fennel  Giant,  with  a  narrower  leaf  of  Tour- 

nefort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh 
gardens  :  this,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  divide  into  many  branches: 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  fpread  more  than  two  feet  every 
way,  which  are  fubdivided  into  many  fmall  ones,  garnifhed 
with  very  long,  narrow,  fmall  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green.  From 
the  center  of  the  plant  comes  out  the  flower- ftaik,  which, 
when  the  plants  are  flrong,  will  be  near  as  large  as  a  com¬ 
mon  broomflick,  and  will  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
many  joints ;  if  the  flalks  are  cut,  there  iflues  from  the  vef- 
fels  a  foetid  yellowilh  liquor,  which  will  concrete  on  the 
furface  of  the  wound.  The  flalks  are  terminated  by  large 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  come  out  the  latter  end 
of  Jane,  or  in  the  beginning  of  July ,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  comprefled  feeds,  having  three  lines  running  longi¬ 
tudinally  on  each  fide.  Thefe  ripen  in  September,  and  the 
flalks  decay  foon  after. 

The  fecond  fort  doth  not  grow  quite  fo  large  as  the  firfi, 
but  the  flalks  of  this  will  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  large,  and  greatly  divided  ;  thefinall  leaves 
are  flat  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of 
a  lucid  green  colour ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and 
the  feeds  are  lefs. 

The  third  fort  hath  large  fpreading  leaves  near  the  root, 
which  are  divided  and  lubdivided  into  many"  parts  ;  the 
fmall  leaves  of  this  are  much  broader  than  in  any  of  the 
other  forts,  and  are  divided  at  their  end  into  three  unequal 
fegments.  The  flalks  are  flrong,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  compreifed  feeds, 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former  fort  :  it  grows  naturally 
in  Spain  and  Barbary. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  to  much  the  fame  height  as  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  the  fmaller  lobes  or  divifions  of  the  leaves  are  broader 
than  thofe  of  the  others  (excepting  the  third),  but  they 
are  longer  than  thofe,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour,  end¬ 
ing  in  three  points.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  large,  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefled 
feeds,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Sicily. 

The  fifth  fort  is  of  much  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
the  former;  the  flalks  of  this  feldom  rife  much  more  than 
three  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  branch  into  many  narrow 
briflly  divifions  ;  the  umbel  of  flowers  is  fmall,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others,  as  are  alio  the  feeds.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  very  branching  leaves,  the  foot-ftalks 
are  angular  and  channelled  ;  this  fends  out  at  every  joint 
two  fide  branches  oppofite  ;  thofe  toward  the  bottom  are 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  the  others  are  diminifhed  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  top,  garnifhed  with  very  fine  leaves  like  thofe 
of  Spignel,  which  Hand  round  the  flalks  in  fhape  of  whorls; 
the  flower-ftalks  grow  three  feet  high,  with  a  pretty  large 
umbel  of  yellow  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  flat  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 

"'he  feventh  fort  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
oc  cliis  fort  are  much  divided,  and  the  fmall  leaves  on  the 
cl  c  ’  arrow  and  entire  ;  the  umbels  of  flow- 
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the  leaves  at  the  joints  ;  thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  otlve? 
forts.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ifria  and  Carniola. 

The  eighth  fort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  the  fmall  leave3: 
are  much  broader  ;  the  large  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and1 
the  ftaik  grows  taller,  but  in  other  refpe&s  agrees  with  that. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots,  which  will  continue- 
feveral  years,  and  run  deep  in  the  ground  :  the  flalks  are 
annual,  and  decay  foon  after  they  have  perfe&ed  their 
feeds.  As  thefe  plants  fpread  very  wide,  fo  they  fhould 
have  each  four  or  five  feet  room  ;  nor  fhould  they  ftand 
near  to  other  plants,  for  their  roots  will  rob  whatever  plants 
grow  near  them  of  their  nourifhment. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fowiv 
in  the  autumn;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
the  fpring,  they  frequently  fail,  and  thofe  which  fucceed 
remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that  much  time  is  loft. 
The  feeds  may  be  fovvn  in  drills,  by  which  method  the 
ground  may  be  eafier  kept  clean  ;  the  drills  muft  not  be- 
nearer  than  a  foot,  and  the  feeds  may  be  fcattered  two  or 
three  inehes  afunder  in  the  drills.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  if  they  fhould  be  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be 
thinned,  to  allow  them  room  to  grow,  for  they  will  not 
be  flrong  enough  to  remove  till  they  have  had  two  years 
growth  ;  then  in  the  autumn  fo  foon  as  their  leaves  decay, 
the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to 
cut  or  injure  the  tap  or  downright  root,  and  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  after  this 
tranfplanting  they  fhould  not  be  removed.  They  delight  in- 
a  foft,  gentle,  loram-y  foil,  not  too  wet,  and  are  very  rarely 
injured  by  the  hardeft  froft. 

F1COIDES.  See  Mefembryanthemum. 

FICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1032.  The  Fig  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  which  are  included  within 
the  Jkin  of  the  fruit,  fo  do  not  appear  unlefs  the  covering  is  open¬ 
ed  ;  the  male  flowers  are  but  few  in  number ,  and  are  fituated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  fruit  ;  the  female  flowers  are  numerous,  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  lower  part.  The  male  flowers  Jit  each  upon  a  Jepa- 
rate  foot-flalk  ;  they  have  no  petals,  but  three  briflly  flatnina  ; 
the  female  flowers  Jit  upon  difind  foot  flalks  ;  they  have  no  pe¬ 
tals,  but  a  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large  feed,  fitting 
in  the  empatement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ficus  folds  pahnatis.  Hort.  Clff.  471.  Fig  Tree  with 
hand- fhaped  leaves  ;  or,  the  common  Fig  Tree. 

2.  Ficus  folds  cordatis  fuhrotundis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Clff. 
471.  Fig  Tree  with  a  Mulberry  leaf,  bearing  fruit  on  the 
body  or  ileni,  commonly  called  Sycamore. 

3.  Ficus  folds  cordatis  integerrimis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
471.  Malabar  Fig  with  a  long-pointed  leaf,  and  final!, 
double,  round  fruit. 

4.  Ficus  folds  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis,  caule  inf  erne  ra¬ 
dical  0.  Hort.  Clff.  471.  Bengal  Fig,  with  a  roundifh  leaf  and 
orbicular  fruit. 

5.  Ficus  folds  lanceolatis  petiolads,  pedunculs  aggregates, 
ramis radicantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060.  Indian  Fig  of  iheo- 

phrafius. 

6.  Ficus  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Clff.  471. 
The  largeft  Indian  Fig,  with  an  oblong  leaf,  fending  out 
roots  from  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  a  fmall,  fpherical, 
blood-coloured  fruit. 

7.  Ficus  folds  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis,  caulc  arbor eo, 
fluduracemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060.  Fig  T  ree  with  oval, 
entire,  acute  leaves,  a  tree-like  ftaik,  and  fruit  growing 
in  bunches. 

8.  Ficus  folds  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis,  caule  repente.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1060.  Trailing  wild  Fig  'Free,  having  Angle  leaves. 

9.  Ficus 
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g .  Ficus  foliis  cnjato  cordatis  iniegerrtms  glabrtt.  Fig  Tree 
-with  oval,  heart-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  leaves,  vulgarly 
•called  Fig  Tree  with  a  Water  Lily  leaf. 

to.  Ficus  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acuminaiis,  petiolis  lonff- 
fn  is.  Fig  Tree  with  a  Citron  leaf,  and  fmall  purple 
fruit. 

The  firft  fort,  which  is  the  only  Fig  whofe  fruit  is  valu¬ 
able,  is  cultivated  in  moll  parts  of  Europe;  of  this  there  are 
■great  varieties  in  the  warm  countries.  In  England  we  had 
•not  mere  th.m  four  orfive  forts  till  within  a  few  years  pall, 
for  as  the  generality  of  the  Englijh  were  not  lovers  of  this 
fruit,  fo  there  were  few  who  troubled  themfelves  with  the 
■culture  of  it.  But  fome  -years  paft  I  had  a  large  coiledfion 
of  thefe  trees  fent  me  from  Venice ,  by  my  honoured  friend 
the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  all  which  I  planted  and  preferved  to 
talle  of  their  fruits ;  feveral  of  them  proved  excellent,  thefe 
1  have  p:eferved  and  propagated,  and  thofe  whofe  fruit  were 
inferior,  have  been  negledfed.  As  the  variety  of  them  is 
very  great,  fo  I  lhall  here  mention  only  fuch  of  them  as  are 
the  bed  worth  cultivating,  placing  them  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening. 

1.  The  Brown  and  Cl  eftr.ut-coloured  Ifchia  Fig,  is  the 
larged  fruit  of  any  I  have  yet  feen  ;  it  is  of  a  globular  fi¬ 
gure,  with  a  large  eye,  pinched  in  near  the  foot-ltalk,  of  a 
brown  or  Cheftnut  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  purple 
within;  the  grains  are  large,  the  pulp  fweet  and  high  fla¬ 
voured  :  this  fort  very  often  burtls  open  when  it  ripens, 
which  is  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Juguf. 

J  have  had  this  fruit  ripen  well  on  ftandards,  in  a  warm  foil. 
If  this  fort  is  planted  againlt  hot  walls,  two  plentiful  crops 
of  fruit  may  be  annually  ripened  ;  for  agair.fi  a  feuth-eaft 
wall,  many  of  the  fecond-crop  do  annually  ripen  without  art. 

2.  The  Black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  fruit,  which 
fwells  pretty  large  at  the  top  where  it  is  obtule,  but  is  very 
fiender  toward  the  ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
almofi  black,  and  hath  a  purple  farina  over  it  like  that  on 
fome  Plumbs  ;  the  infide  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flefh 
is  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  early  in  Juguf. 

3.  The  fmall,  white,  early  Fig.  This  hath  a  roundith 
fruit  a  little  flatted  at  the  crown,  with  a  very  fhort  foot- 
fialk  ;  the  fkin,  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yeHowifh 
white  colour ;  is  thin,  the  infide  white,  and  the  flelh  very 
fweet,  but  not  high-ffavoured.  This  ripens  in  Augujl. 

4.  The  large  white  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  globular 
fruit,  a  little  lengthened  toward  the  fialk;  the  (kin  is  thin, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour  when  fuliy  ripe,  and  red  within.  It  is 
a  good  fruit,  but  the  rrees  are  not  good  bearers. 

5.  The  Black  IJ'cbia  Fig.  This  is  a  fhort  fruit,  of  a 
middling  fize,  a  little  flatted,  at  the  crown  ;  the  fkin  is  black 
when  ripe,  and  the  infide  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  the  flelh  is  very 
high  flavoured,  and  the  trees  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit, 
but  the  birds  are  great  devourers  of  them,  if  they  are  net 
protedled  from  them-  This  ripens  in  Juguf. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  brown  fruit,  much 
comprefled  at  the  top,  and  greatly  pinched  toward  the  foot- 
ftalk ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  as  is  alfo  the  in¬ 
fide  ;  the  flefli  is  very  fweet,  and  well  flavoured.  If  th:s  fort 
is  permitted  to  hang  upon  the  trees  till  the  fruit  is  fiuivelled, 
it  becomes  a  fine  fweatmeat. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples  Fig.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  globular  fruit,  of  a  light  brown  colour  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  with  fome  faint  marks  of  a  dirty  white  ;  the  infide  is 
-nearly  of  the  fame  colour,  the  grains  are  pretty  large,  and 
the  flefh  is  well  flavoured,  i:  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Ju- 
guf,  but  is  a  bad  bearer. 

8.  The  Green  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  almofi 
:globular  at  the  crown  ;  the  fkin  is  thin,  of  a  green  colour, 
fout  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  ftained  through  by  the  pulp 
sto  aJarownUfocaft  ;  -the  infide  is_purcle,  -and  will  fiain  linen  ^ 
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or  paper ;  the  flefli  is  well  flavoured,  efpecially  in  warm  fea- 
fons.  It  ripens  toward  the  end  of  Juguf. 

9.  The  Madonna  Fig,  commonly  called  here  the  Brunf- 
nxick,  or  Hancrver  Fig,  is  a  long  pyramidal  fruit  of  a  large 
fize  ;  the  fkin  is  brown  ;  the  flefh  is  of  a  lighter  brown  co¬ 
lour,  coarfe,  and  hath  little  flavour.  This  ripens  the  end 
of  Juguf  and  the  beginning  of  September  ;  the  leaves  of  thi* 
fort  are  much  more  divided  than  of  molt  other. 

10.  The  common  Blue,  or  Purple  Fig,  is  fo  well  known* 
as  to  need  no  defeription. 

1 1 .  T  he  long  Brown  Naples  Fig.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  deeply  divided.  This  fruit  is  long,  fomewhat  compref- 
fed  at  the  crown,  -,7'he  foot-ftalks  are  pretty  long  ;  the  fkia 
of  a  dark  brown  when  fully  ripe,  the  flefli  inclining  to  red  4 
the  gra  ns  are  large,  and  the  flefli  well  flavoured.  It  ripens 
in  September. 

12.  The  Gentile  Fig.  This  -is  a  middle-fized  oval  fruit.; 
the  fkin,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  the  flefli  alfo  inclines  to  the 
fame  colour  ;  the  grains  are  large,  and  the  flefli  is  well  fla- 
veured,  but  -it  ripens  very  late,  and  the  trees  are  bad  bearers, 
fo  that  it  is  not  propagated  much  in  England. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  ninth,  and  tenth  forts,  will  ripen 
their  fruits  on  ftandards,  where  they  are  in  a  warm  {filia¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  others  require  the  abidance  of  walls  expofed 
to  good  afpedb,  otherwife  their  fruit  will  not  ripen  wellyn 
England. 

Tig  trees  generally  thrive  in  all  foils  and  in  every  fit u- 
tion,  but  they  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  upon  a 
ftrong  loamy  foil,  than  on  dry  ground  ;  for  if  the  feafon 
proves  dry  in  May  and  June,  thofe  trees  which  grow  upon 
very  warm  dry  ground,  are  very  fufcjeft  to  caft  their  fruit; 
therefore,  whenever  this  happens,  fuch  trees  fliould  be  well 
watered  and  mulched,  which  will  prevent  the  fruit  from 
dropping  off;  but  the  fruit  upon  thefe  trees  are  better  fla¬ 
voured,  than  any  of  thofe-which  grow  upon  cold  moift  land. 
I  have  always  obferved  thofe  Fig  trees  to  bear  the  greateft 
quantity  of  well  flavoured  fruit,  which  were  growing  upon 
chalky  land,  where  there  has  been  a  foot  or  more  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  loamy  foil  on  the  top.  They  alfo  love  a  free  open  air, 
for  although  thev  will  fhoot  and  thrive  very  well  in  dole 
places,  yet  they  feldom  produce  any  fruit  in  fuch  fituations; 
and  all  tl  ofe  which  are  planted  in  fmall  gardens  in  London , 
will  be  weli  furnifhed  with  leaves,  but  I  have  never  feen  any 
fruit  upon  them,  which  have  grown  to  maturity. 

Thefe  trees  are  always  planted  as  ftandards,  in  all  warm 
countries,  but  in  England  they  a^e  generally  planted  againft 
walls,  there  being  but  few  itandard  Fig  trees  at  prefent, 
in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  however,  fince  fome  oFthe  Lotts  are 
found  to  ripen  their  fruit  well  upon  ftandards,  and  the  crop 
of  Figs  is  often  greater  upon  them,  than  upon  thofe  tree-s 
againft  walls,  it  is  worthy  of  our  care,  to  plant  them  either 
in  ftandards  or  efpaliers ;  the  latter,  I  think,  will  fucceed 
beft  in  England,  if  they  were  managed  as  in  Germany,  where 
they  untre  the  Fig  trees  from  tiro  efpalier,  and  lay  them 
down,  covering  them  in  winter  with  ftravv  or  litter,  which 
prevents  their  ihcots  being  injured  by  the  fr oft  ;  and  this  co¬ 
vering  is  taken.avvay  gradually  in  the  fpring,  and  not  wholly 
removed  until  all  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  by  which  they 
generally  have  a  very  great  crop  of  Figs ;  whereas  in  England, 
where  the  trees  grow  in  warm  fituations,  if  the  fpringprov-os 
warm,  the  young  Figs  are  pufhed  out  early,  and  the  cold, 
which  frequently  returns  in  May,  -caufes  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fruit  to  drop  off;  fo  that  our  crop  of  Figs  is  generally 
more  uncertain,  than  moft  other  forts  of  fruit  ;  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  trees  which  are  planted  againft  north 
and  eaft  afpe&ed  walls,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
in  England,  than  thofe  which  are  planted  againft  fouth  and 
fouth  eaft  afpefls  ;  which  muft  happen,  from  the  latter  put¬ 
ting  out  their  fruit  fo  much  .curlier  in  the  {prjng  than 
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former ;  and  if  there  happen  cold  frofty  nights,  after  the 
Figs  are  come  out  ( which  is  frequently  the  caie  in  this  coun¬ 
try),  the  forwarded  of  the  Figs  are  generally  fo  injured  as 
to  drop  off  from  the  trees  foon  after.  In  Italy ,  and  the  other 
warm  countries,  this  firfl  crop-of  Figs  is  htcle  regarded,  be¬ 
ing  few  in  number ;  for  it  is  the  fecond  crop  of  Figs  which 
are  produced  from  the  £hoots  of  the  lame  year,  which  is  their 
principal  crop,  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  England,  nor  are 
there  above  three  or  four  forts  which  ever  ripen  their  fecond 
crop,  let  the  fummer  prove  ever  fo  good,  unleis  they  have 
hot  walls,  therefore  it  is  the  firfl  crop  which  we  mull  attend 
to  in  England-,  fo  that  when  thefe  trees  are  growing  againll 
the  boll  afpeded  walls,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  loofen 
them  from  the  wall  in  autumn  ;  and  after  having  diverted 
the  branches  of  all  the  latter  fruit,  to  lay  the  branches 
down  from  the  wall,  fattening  them  together  in  fmall  bun¬ 
dles,  fo  that  they  may  be  tied  to  Hakes,  to  keep  them  from 
lying  upon  the  ground,  the  damp  whereof,  when  covered  in 
frorty  weather,  might  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy  ;  this  will 
fecure  the  branches  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  When 
they  are  thus  managed  in  autumn,  if  the  winter  lliould  prove 
very  fevere,  the  branches  may  be  eartly  covered  with  Peafe 
haulm,  Straw,  or  any  other  light  covering,  which  will  guard 
the  tender  fruit-bearing  branches  from  the  injury  of  ft  oft; 
and  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the  covering  mull  be  remov¬ 
ed,.  otherwife  the  Figs  will  come  out  too  early  ;  for  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  management  is,  to  keep  them  as  backward  as 
poffible ;  then  in  the  fpring,  when  the  Figs  begin  to  pufh 
out,  the  trees  may  be  faftened  to  the  wall  again.  By  this 
management,  1  have  feen  very  great  crops  of  Figs  produced 
in  two  or  three  places. 

I  have  alfo  feen  great  crops  of  Figs  in  fome  particular 
gardens,  after  very  fharp  winters,  when  they  have,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  failed  in  other  places,  by  covering  up  the  trees  with 
Reeds  made  into  pannels,  and  fixed  up  againft  the  walls. 

In  the  pruning  of  Fig  trees,  the  branches  mull  never  be 
fhortened,  becaufe  the  fruit  are  all  produced  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  fhoots  of  the  former  year,  fo,  if  thefe  are  cutoff, 
there  can  be  no  fruit  expe&ed,  befide  the  branches  are  very 
apt  to  die  after  the  knife;  fo  that  when  the  branches  are  too 
clofe  together,  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  out  alt  the  naked 
branches  quite  to  the  bottom,  leaving  thofe  which  are  beft 
furnifhed  with  lateral  branches  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each 
other*  which  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot;  when  they  are 
well  furnifhed  with  lateral  branches,  if  they  are  laid  four  or 
five  inches  farther  afunder,  it  will  be  better. 

The  beft  time  for  pruning  of  Fig  trees  is  in  autumn,  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  the  branches  are  not  fo  full  of  lap,  fo  they 
will  not  bleed  fo  much,  as  when  they  are  pruned  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  at  this  feafon,  the  branches  fhould  be  divefted 
of  all  the  autumnal  Figs;  and  if  the  bud  at  the  extremity  of 
of  the  fhoots  are  rubbed  off  with  the  finger,  it  will  caufe  them 
to  put  out  a  greater  crop  of  fruit  in. the  fpring;  the  fooner  this 
is  done,  when  the  leaves  do  begin  to  fall  off,  the  better  will 
the  young  fhoots  refill  the  cold  of  the  winter.  There  are  fome 
feafons  fo  cold  and  moift,  that  the  young  fhoots  of  the  Fig 
trees  will  not  harden,  but  are  foft,  and  full  of  j  ice ;  when 
this  happens,  there  is  little  hope  cf  a  crop  of  Figs  the  fuc- 
cceding  year,  for  the  firft  froft  in  autumn  will  kill  the  tipper 
part  of  thefe  fhoots.  Whenever  this  happens,  it  is  the  bell 
way  to  cut  off  all  the  decayed  pait  of  the  fhoots,  which  will 
prevent  the  infedlion  from  fpreading  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  branches. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  laid  down  from  the  efpaliers, 
fhould  not  be  fallened  up  again  till  the  end  of  March ,  for 
the  reafons  before  given,  and  thofe  againft  walls  may  re¬ 
main  fome  time  longer ;  when  the  large  fhoots  of  theie  are 
nailed  up,  if  the  fmall  lateral  branches  are  thruft  behind 
them  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the  wall,  it  will  fecure  the 
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voting  Figs  from  being  injured  by  the  morning  frofts,  and 
when  this  danger  is  over,  they  may  be  brought  forward  to 
their  natural  pofition  again ;  during  the  lummer  feafon 
thefe  trees  will  require  no  other  pruning,  but  to  flop  the 
fhoots  in  the  fpring,  where  lateral  branches  are  wanting  ; 
and  as  the  branches  are  often  blown  down  by  wind,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  this  happens,  they  fhould  be  immediately 
faftened  up  again,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  break¬ 
ing,  for  the  leaves  of  thefe  trees  being  very  large  and  {tiff,  the 
wind  has  great  power  on  them,  fo  that  where  the  branches 
are  not  weli  fecured,  they  are  frequently  torn  down. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  planted  againft  efpaliers,  which  are 
not  laid  down  as  before  diredled,  i»ay  be  protected  from  the 
injury  of  froft  in  the  winter,  by  placing  Reeds  on  each  fide 
the  efpalier,  which  may  be  taken  down  every  day,  and  put 
up  again  at  night ;  but  this  need  not  be  pradtifed  in  warm 
weather,  but  only  at  fuch  times  as  there  are  cold  winds,  and 
frofly  mornings ;  and  although  there  is  fome  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  attending  this  management,  yet  the  plentiful  crop  of 
Figs,  which  may  be  this  way  obtained,  will  fufhciently  re- 
oompenfe  for  both  ;  the  beft  way  of  making  this  covering 
i3,  to  fallen  the  Reeds  with  rope  yarn,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  it  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  mat,  fo  that  the  whole 
may  with  great  facility  be  put  up,  or  taken  down  ;  and  if 
thefe  Reeds  are  carefully  rolled  up,  after  the  fealon  for 
ufing  them  is  over,  and  put  up  in  a  dry  fhed,  they  will 
laft  feveral  years. 

I  am  aware,  that  what  I  have  here  advanced,  in  relation 
to  the  pruning  and  dreffing  of  Fig  trees,  will  be  condemn¬ 
ed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  who  will  not  give  them- 
felves  time  to  confider  and  examine  the  reafons  upon  which 
I  have  founded  this  pradice,  nor  to  make  one  Tingle  experi¬ 
ment  to  try  the  truth  of  it,  as  being  vaftly  different  from  the 
general  pradice  of  moft  gardeners,  who  always  imagine, 
thaj  Fig  trees  fhould  never  have  any  pruning,  or,  at  leaft, 
that  they  fhould  always  be  fuffered  to  grow  very  rude  from 
the  wall,  to  fome  dillance.  By  this  management  I  have 
often  feen  great  quantities  of  fruit,  I  cannot  deny,  but  then 
this  has  been  only  after  mild  winters  ;  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that  in  fharp  frofts  few  of  thefe  outfide  fhoots  efcape  being 
greatly  injured  where  they  are  not  covered  ;  whereas  it 
rarely  happens,  that  thofe  fhoots  which  are  clofely  faften¬ 
ed  to  the  wall  in  autumn,  or  laid  down  and  covered,  fuffer 
the  leaft  damage,  and  the  fruit  are  always  produced  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner  upon  thefe  branches,  than  they  are  upon  thofe 
which  grow  from  the  wall ;  but  although  the  trees  which 
ate  fuffered  to  grow  rude  from  the  walls  may  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  fruit  for  a  year  or  two,  yet  afterward  the 
trees  will  only  bear  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  which  will 
then  be  fo  far  from  the  wall,  as  to  receive  little  benefit  from 
it,  nor  can  the  trees  be  reduced  again  to  any  regularity, 
without  cutting  away  the  greatef!  number  of  their  branches, 
by  which  a  year  or  two  will  be  loll,  before  they  will  come 
to  bear  again. 

The  feafon  alfo  for  pruning,  which  I  have  laid  down, 
being  vaftly  different  from  the  common  practice  and  opinion 
of  moll  gardeners,  may  alfo  beobjedled  to;  but  I  am  fure, 
if  any  one  will  but  make  trial  of  it,  I  doubt  not  his  experi¬ 
ence  will  confirm  what  J  have  here  advanced  ;  for  as  one 
great  injury  to  this  tree  proceeds  from  the  too  great  effufion 
of  fap  at  the  wounded  parts,  fo  by  this  autumn  pruning  this 
is  prevented ;  for,  ac  that  feafon,  all  the  parts  of  European 
trees,  which  caff  their  leaves,  are  lefs  replete  with  moiilure 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  for  by  the  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fummer’s  heat,  the  juices  of  plants  having 
been  exhaufted  in  the  nourifhmenc  and  augmentation  of 
wood,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.  and  alio  great  quantities  being 
evaporated  by  perfpiratien,  the  root  not  being  able  to  fend 
up  a  l'upply  equivalent  to  this  great  confumption,  the 
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branches  mud  contain  a  much  Jefs  quantity  of  fap  in  autumn 
than  in  fpring,  when  it  has  had  feveral  months  fupply  from 
the  root,  which  though  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  what  is 
fent  up  when  the  heat  is  greater,  yet  there  being  little  or 
no  wade,  either  by  perfpiration  or  augmentation,  there  mu  ft 
be  a  greater  quantity  contained  in  the  branches  ;  which  alfo 
is  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  breaking  or  cutting  off  a  vigo¬ 
rous  branch  of  a  Fig  tree  at  both  feafons  (the  fap,  being 
milky,  may  be  readily  difeerned  ;)  when  that  cut  in  autumn 
ihall  be  found  to  flop  its  bleeding  in  one  day’s  time,  or  lefs, 
whereas  that  eut  in  the  fpring  will  often  flow  a  week  or 
more,  and  the  wound  will  be  proportionably  longer  before 
it  heals. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  fome  of  thefe  trees  planted 
againft  fire  walls,  which  have  fucceeded  very  well  where 
they  have  been  properly  managed,  but  where  they  have  been 
kept  too  clofe,  and  drawn  by  glaffes,  they  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  much  fruit ;  therefore  whenever  this  is  pradtifed,  the 
heat  ftio-uld  not  be  too  great,  nor  the  glafles,  or  other  co¬ 
vering,  kept  too  clofe,  but  at  all  times,  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  a  good  ftiare  of  free  air  fhould  be  admitted ; 
and  if  the  trees  are  young,  that  their  roots  are  not  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  covering,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  when  they  begin  to  (hew  fruit,  otherwife 
it  will  drop  off;  but  old  trees,  whofe  roots  are  extended  to 
a  great  diftance,' will  only  require  to  have  their  branches 
now  and  then  fprinkled  over  with  water.  If  thefe  trees  are 
properly  managed,  the  firft  crop  of  fruit  will  be  greater  than 
upon  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  will  ri¬ 
pen  fix  weeks  or  two  months  earlier,  and  a  plentiful  fecond 
<rop  may  alfo  be  obtained,  which  will  ripen  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  fometimes  in  Augujl,  which  is  about  the  feafon 
of  their  ripening  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
fires  fhould  not  be  ufed  to  thefe  trees  till  the  beginning  of 
February ,  becaufe  when  they  are  forced  too  early,  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  frequently  too  cold  to  admit  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
frefh  air  to  fet  the  fruit,  but  the  covers  fhould  be  put  over 
the  trees  two  months  before,  to  prevent  the  flioots  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  the  froft. 

Fig  trees  are  propagated  in  England,  either  by  the  fuck¬ 
ers,  which  are  fent  out  from  their  roots,  and  by  layers 
made  by  laying  down  of  their  branches,  which  in  one  year 
will  put  out  roots  fufficient  to  be  removed,  or  by  planting 
of  cuttings,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  take  root ; 
the  firft  of  thefe  is  a  bad  method,  becaufe  all  thofe  trees 
which  are  raifed  from  fuckers,  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  out 
great  quantities  of  fuckers  again  from  the  roots.  Thofe  plants 
which  are  propagated  by  layers,  are  the  beft,  provided  the 
layers  are  made  from  the  branches  of  fruitful  trees,  for 
thofe  which  are  made  from  the  fuckers,  or  fhoots,  pro¬ 
duced  from  old  (tools,  have  very  foft  branches,  full  of  fap, 
foarein  danger  of  fuffering  by  the  froft,  and  thefe  will  ihoot 
greatly  into  wood,  but  will  not  be  very  fruitful ;  for,  when 
the  trees  have  acquired  a  vicious  habit  while  young,  it  is 
feldom  they  are  ever  brought  to  be  fruitful  afterward  ; 
therefore  the  fhoots  that  are  laid  down,  fhould  be  fuch  as 
are  woody,  compadt,  and  well  ripened,  not  young  fhoots 
full  of  fap,  whofe  vefleis  are  large  and  open.  The  beft 
time  for  laying  down  of  the  branches  is  in  autumn  ;  if  the 
winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  if  they  are  covered  with 
Tome  old  tan,  or  any  other  mulch,  to  keep  the  froft  from 
penetrating  of  the  ground,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
them  ;  by  the  autumn  following,  thefe  will  be  fufficiently 
■rooted  for  removing,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the 
old  plants,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  As 
thefe  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  when  they  are 
large,  fo  it  is  the  better  way  to  plant  them  at  firft  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  fhould  be 
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covered  with  mulch  to  keep  out  the  froft,  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  fevere;  and  if  the  branches  are  covered 
with  Reeds,  Peafe  haulm,  Straw,  or  fome  other  light  cover¬ 
ing,  it  will  prevent  their  tender  ends  being  killed  by  the  fi  oft, 
which  frequently  happens  where  this  care  is  wanting. 

If  fruitful  branches  of  thefe  trees  are  cut  oft',  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots,  or  tubs  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the  ftove,  they 
will  put  out  fruit  early  in  the  fpring,  which  will  ripen  the 
middle  of  May . 

We  fhall  now  return  to  the  other  forts  of  Figs,  which 
grow  naturally  in  warm  countries,  but  are  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colledting  of  rare  exO- 
tick  plants,  for  thefe  do  not  bear  eatable  fruit  in  their  na¬ 
tive  foil,  but  their  leaves  being  large  and  beautiful,  the 
plants  make  a  pleafing  variety  in  the  ftove. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where  it 
becomes  a  large  tree,  dividing  into  many  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mulberry,  fo 
affords  a  friendly  fhade  iu  thofe  hot  countries.  The  fruit 
is  produced  from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  not  on  the  fmaller  fhoots,  as  in  moll  other  trees  ;  the 
fhape  is  like  the  common  Fig,  but  is  little  efteemed.  This 
is  called  the  Sycamore,  or  Pharaoh' s  Fig  tree. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  the  trees 
are  facred,  fo  that  none  dare  deftroy  them,  it  is  called  by 
fome  the  Indian  God  free.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to 
a  great  height,  fending  out  many  {lender  branches,  which 
are  garniffied  with  fmooth  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fomevvhat 
like  thofe  of  our  Black  Poplar,  ending  in  a  long  tail,  or 
point ;  they  are  entire,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green,  hav¬ 
ing  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  fruit  comes  out  on  the 
branches,  which  are  fmall,  round,  and  of  no  value. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  many  ftalks,  which  grow  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  dividing  into  a  great 
number  of  branches,  which  fend  out  roots  from  their  under 
fide,  many  of  which  reach  to  the  ground  ;  fo  that  in  fuch 
places  where  thefe  trees  grow  naturally,  their  roots  ar.d 
branches  are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  as  to  render 
the  places  impafl'able.  In  India,  the  Banyans  trail  the 
branches  of  thefe  trees  into  regular  archades,  and  fet  up 
their  pagods  under  them,  thefe  being  the  places  of  their 
devotion.  In  America,  where  thefe  trees  are  equally  plen¬ 
ty,  they  form  fuch  thickets,  as  neither  man  or  bead  cam 
pafs  through.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  of  a  thick  fub- 
ftance,  fmooth,  and  oval ;  fix  inches  long,  and  four  broad, 
with  obtufe  ends.  The  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  marble,  round, 
but  of  no  ufe. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  fending  out 
many  branches,  garniffied  with  oblong  leaves,  (landing  up¬ 
on  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
two  broad,  endirg  in  an  obtufe  point,  of  a  dark  green, 
fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  light  green,  and  vein¬ 
ed  on  their  under  fide.  The  fruit  is  (mall,  of  no  value. 
The  branches  of  thefe  trees  fend  out  roots  from  their  lower 
fide,  which  fometime'S  reach  the  ground. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  fending  out  many 
(lender  branches,  winch  put  out  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former.  The  leaves  of  this  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  two  broad,  ending  in  points.  The  fruit  is  (mall,  round, 
of  a  blood  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eatable. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  rifes 
to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feer,  divide.-)  into  many  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oval- pointed  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  fruit  is  finally  and  prows  in  dufters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  but  are  not  eatable. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  is  z  low 
trailing  (hrub,  whofe  Aalks  put  out  roots  at  their  joints, 
which  Alike  into  the  ground,  fo  is  propagated  plentifully 
where  it  naturally  grows.  The  leaves  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  broad,  ending  in  points  ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  ;  the  fruit  is  fmall,  and  not  eatable. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  upright,  woody  Aalk, 
twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garnifh- 
ed  with  large,  oval,  Aiff  leaves,  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  a  foot  broad,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  indented  at  the 
foot  Aalk  ;  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
the  under  fide  is  of  a  gray,  or  fea-green  colour,  of  a  thick 
i'ubAance,  and  very  fmooth  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  white  bark,  garniihed  with  ob¬ 
long  heart- Ataped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
under,  Aanding  upon  very  long  foot-Aalks.  The  fruit 
comes  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  toward  their  ends  ; 
they  are  about  the  fize  of  large  gray  Peafe,  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  but  are  not  eatable. 

The  fecond  fort,  I  believe,  is  not  in  England  at  prefent. 

I  railed  two  or  three  of  thefe  plants  from  feeds  in  the  year 
1736,  which  were  deAroyed  by  the  fevere  froA  in  1740, 
lince  which  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  of 
the  feeds.  The  other  forts  are  preferred  in  feveral  curious 
gardens ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the 
fummer  feafon.  When  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the 
plants,  they  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  fliady  place  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  the  wounds  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  rot ;  for  all  thefe  plants  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  flows  out  whenever  they  are  wounded, 
for  which  reafon  the  cuttings  fliould  have  their  wounded 
part  healed  over  and  hardened  before  they  are  planted ; 
after  which  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  Ailed  with  fandy 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where 
ihey  fliould  be  /haded  from  the  fun,  and  two  or  three  times 
a  week  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  if  the  feafon  is  warm, 
but  they  mull  not  have  too  much  moillure,  for  that  will 
infallibly  deftroy  them.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken 
root  fufficient  to  tranfplant,  they  fliould  be  each  planted 
into  a  leparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  undunged  earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot- bed  again,  being  careful  to  (hade 
ih^m  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  then  they  fliould 
.have  a  large  fliare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times, 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak,  and  to  give  them  flrength  before  the  cold  comes 
on.  In  autumn  the  pots  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
qnd  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  fliould  conAantly 
remain,  and  miifl  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries  ;  for  although  two  or 
three  forts  may  be  treated  in  a  hardier  manner,  yet  they 
will  not  make  much  progrefs. 

FICUS  IN  DICA.  See  Opuntia. 

FILBERT.  See  Cory  1  us. 

F1LIPENDULA.  foe  Spirtea. 

FIR  TREE.  See  Abies. 

FLOS  AFRICANUS.  See  Tagetes. 

FLOS  PASSIONIS.  See  Pafliilora. 

FLOS  SOLIS.  See  flelianthus. 

FLOS  TR1NITATIS.  SeeY iola. 

FLOWER.  A  flower  is  a  natural  produ&ion  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  fruit,  that  includes  the  grain  or  feed.  Though 
a  flower  is  a  thing  fo  well  known,  yet  the  deAnition  of  this 
part  of  a  plant  is  as  various  almofl  as  the  authors  who  de¬ 
fine  it.  Jungius  deAnes  it  to  be  the  more  tender  part  of  a 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  colour,  or  form,  or  both,  co¬ 
kering  with  the  fruit.  Yet  this  author  himfelf  confefles, 
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that  this  deAnition  is  too  narrow  ;  for  fome  of  thofe  bodies 
which  he  allows  to  be  flowers,  are  remote  from  the  fruit. 

A  flower  may  be  thus  deflned,  vix.  it  contains  the  organs 
of  generation  of  both  fexes  adhering  to  a  common  placenta,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  common  coverings  ;  or  of  either  fex  fe- 
parately,  with  its  proper  coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

FOENICULUM.  Fourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  311.  tab.  164. 
Fennel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower  ;  the  great  umbel  is  compofed  of 
many  fmaller ,  which  have  no  involucrum  ;  the  flowers  leave  five 
incurved  petals,  and  fve  flamina  ;  the  germen  is  fituated  under 
the  flower ,  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit,  deeply 
channelled,  dividing  into  two  parts ,  each  containing  a  fengle  feed. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Foeniculum  folds  decompofltis ,  foliolis  brevioribus  tnul- 
tifdis,  fsmine  breviore.  Common  Fennel. 

2.  foENicULUM  foliis  decompofltis ,  foliolis  loti  for  i  bus,  fe- 
mine  longiori.  Sweet  Fennel  having  a  larger  white  feed. 

3.  Foeniculum  humilius,  radice  caalefcente  carnofo,  femi • 
nibus  recurvis.  radice  annua.  Sweet  Azorian  Fennel,  called 
Finochio. 

The  nrft  fort  is  the  common  Fennel  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens,  and  has  fown  itfelf  in  many  places,  where 
it  has  been  introduced  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  native  in  England;  but  it  is  no  where  feund  at  a 
great  diAance  from  gardens,  fo  has  been  undoubtedly 
brought  from  abroad.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one 
with  light  green,  the  other  with  very  dark  leaves,  but  thefe 
I  believe  are  only  varieties  which  arife  from  the  fame  feeds. 

The  common  Fennel  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no 
defeription.  It  has  a  Arong  flelhy  root  which  penetrates 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  will  continue  feveral  years.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  beft 
time  to  fow  the  feeds,  is  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or 
fituation.  The  leaves,  feeds,  and  roots  of  this  are  ufed 
in  medicine  j  the  root  is  one  of  the  Ave  opening  roots,  and 
the  feed  one  of  the  greater  carminative  feeds.  There  is  a 
Ample  water  made  from  the  leaves,  and  a  diflilled  oil  from 
the  feed. 

The  fweet  Fennel  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  common  fort,  but  I  have  cultivated  it  in  the 
fame  ground  with  that,  where  it  has  retained  its  differences. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  very  long  and  Herder,  growing  more 
fparfedly,  and  do  not  end  in  fo  many  points  as  thofe  of  the 
common  fort ;  the  flalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  the  feeds  are 
longer,  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  Thefe  feeds  are 
generally  imported  from  Germany  or  Italy,  and  are  b-y  fome 
preferred  to  thofe  of  the  common  fort  for  ufe,  being  much 
Tweeter. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
fort,  being  very  hardy,  but  the  roots  are  not  of  fo  long 
duration. 

The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  the  Azorian  Iflands  ;  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Italy 
as  a  fallad  herb,  under  the  title  of  Finochio  ;  and  there  are 
fome  few  gardens  in  England,  where  it  is  now  cultivated, 
in  lmall  quantities,  for  there  are  not  many  Englifh  palates 
which  reliih  it,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  be  furnifhed  with  good 
feeds  j  thofe  which  are  annually  brought  from  Italy,  feldom 
prove  good,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fave  it  in  England,  becaufe 
the  winter  frequently  kills  thofe  plants  which  are  left  for 
feeds  j  and  when  any  good  plants  of  the  early  fowing  are 
left  for  feeds,  they  do  not  ripen,  unlefs  the  autumn  proves 
very  favourable. 

This  fort  hath  very  fhort  flalks,  which  fwell  juft  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth, 
. . v  '  andy 
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•and  ahnoft  two  thick,  being  flefhy  and  tender  :  this  is  the 
part  which  is  eaten  when  blanched,  with  oil,  vinegar,  and 
pepper,  as  a  cold  fallad.  When  thefe  plants  are  permitted 
to  run  for  feeds,  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  having  a  large  fpreading  umbel  landing  on 
the  top.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  they  have  a  very  flrong  fmell 
like  Anifeed,  and  are  very  fweet  to  the  taft'e. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  as  follows :  The 
firft  care  is  to  procure  fome  good  feeds  from  fome  perfon 
who  has  been  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  plants,  otherwife 
there  will  be  little  hope  of  having  it  good  :  then  make 
choice  of  a  good  fpot  of  light  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very 
wet,  for  in  either  extreme  this  plant  will  not  thrive.  The 
ihit  crop  may  be  fown  about  a  fortnight  in  March ,  which, 
if  it  lueceeds,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  July ;  and  fo  by  lowing 
at  feveral  times,  there  may  be  a  fupply  for  the  table  till 
froft  puts  a  itop  to  it.  After  having  well  dug  and  levelled 
the  ground  fmooth,  the  feed  lhould  be  fown  in  a  (hallow 
rill  by  a  line,  fcattering  them  pretty  thin,  for  the  plants 
ntuft  be  left  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,-  but  however, 
iome  of  the  feeds  may  fail,  therefore  they  lhould  be  feat¬ 
hered  two  inches  diflance,  then  cover  the  feeds  about  half 
an  inch  thick  with  earth,  laying  it  fmooth :  thefe  rills 
lhould  be  made  eighteen  inches  afunder,  or  more,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  clean  the  ground,  as  alfo  to  earth  up 
the  plants  when  they  are  full  grown.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  fowing,  all  the  weeds  between  them  mud  be  cut  up, 
and  where  the  plants  are  too  clofe,  they  lhould  be  thinned 
to  about  four  inches  diltance  ;  and  as  they  advance,  and 
the  weeds  fpnng  again,  they  lhould,  from  time  to  time, 
be  hoed  ;  and  at  the  lad  time  of  thinning  them  they  lhould 
be  left  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder  at  lead.  If  the  kind 
be  good,  the  ftems  of  the  plants  will  increafe  to  a  confi- 
derable  bulk  jud  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  which 
part  lhould  be  earthed  up  in  the  manner  of  Celery,  to 
blanch,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  ufed, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  be  very  tender  and  crifp. 

The  fecond  crop  lhould  be  fown  about  three  weeks  after 
the  fird,  and  fo  continued  every  three  weeks  or  a  month 
till  the  end  of  July ,  after  which  time  it  will  be  too  late  for 
the  plants  to  come  to  any  perfection.  But  the  feeds  which 
are  fown  in  May  and  June,  lhould  have  a  moider  foil  than 
that  which  you  flowed  the  fird  ;  as  alfo  what  is  fown  the 
latter  part  of  July,  lhould  be  on  a  drier  foil,  and  in  a 
warmer  fituation  ;  becaufe  this  crop  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe 
tiil  late  in  autumn, ''and  therefore  will  be  fubject  to  injuries 
from  too  much  wet  or  cold,  if  on  a  moid  foil.  Jf  the  fea- 
fon  lhould  prove  dry,  the  plants  mud  be  watered,  other- 
wife  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they  are  of  an y  fize  ; 
therefore  there  lhould  be  a  channel  made  where  every  row 
of  plants  grow,  to  detain  the  water  which  is  poured  on 
them,  to  prevent  its  running  off.  In  the  autumn,  if  there 
lhould  happen  lharp  frods,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover 
the  plants  with  fome  Peafe  haulm,  or  oti|erdight  covering, 
to  prevent  their  being  pinched,  by  which  method  they 
may  be  continued  for  ufe  till  the  middle  of  winter. 

FOENUM  BURGUNDIACUM.  See  Medica  Sativa. 
FOENUM  GRiECUM.  S^Trigonella. 

FRAGARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  55S.  The  Strawberry. 

The  Char  after:  are, 

(Ihe  fioveer  hath  /we  roundifh  pelah^  which  are  infer  ted  in 
the  empalement,  and  twenty  famina,  with  a  great  number  of  ger- 
men  collefted  into  a  head ,  which  afterward  become s  a  large ,  f oft , 
pulpy  fruit ,  leaving  many  fmall  angular  feed:  in  the  empalement. 

The  Specie:  are, 

x.  Fragaria  foliis  ovati:  ferrati :,  calycilu:  brevibus, fruc- 
tu  parvo.  The  common,  or  Wood  Strawberry. 
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2.  Fragaria  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferrates,  inf  erne  incanfr, 
ca/ycibus  longioribu: ,  fruftu  fubrotundo.  Virginia  Strawberry 
with  a  fcarlet  fruit,  commonly  called  the  Scarlet  Strawberry . 

3.  Fragaria  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  rugofs,  fruftu  ovafo. 
Strawberry  with  fruit  as  large  as  a  fmall  Plumb,  commonly 
called  Hautboy  Strawberry. 

4.  Fragaria  foliis  ovatis  carmfts  hirfutis,  fruftu  maxima. 
Strawberry  of  Chili  with  a  large  fruit,  and  hairy  flefhy 
leaves,  called  Frutilla  in  America. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are 
now  cultivated  in  England ;  but  thefe,  1  think,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  diftinCt  fpecies,  for  they  never  alter  from  one 
to  the  other,  by  any  cultivation,  thofcgh  the  fruit  is  fre¬ 
quently  improved,  fo  as  to  be  of  a  larger  fize-  thereby  ;  I 
lhall  next  mention  the  varieties  of  Strawberries,  which  are 
at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  under  the  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 

The  fird  fort  is  the  common  Wood  Strawberry,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  in  many  parts  of  England , 
and  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  deflcripbon ;  of  this 
there  are  three  varieties,  x .  The  common  fort  with  red 
fruit.  2.  The  white  Wood  Strawberry,  which  ripens  a  little 
later  in  the  feafon,  and  is  by  many  perfons  preferred  to  it 
for  its  quick  flavour  ;  but  as  it  feldom  produces  fo  large 
crops  as  the  red  fort,  fo  it  is  not  very  generally  cultivated. 
3.  The  green  Strawberry,  by  fome  called  the  Pine  Apple 
Strawberry,  from  its  rich  flavour.  The  fruit  of  this  is 
green,  with  a  faint  fliade  of  red,  when  ripe ;  it  is  very 
firm,  hath  a  very  high  flavour,  and  is  a  late  ripe  fruit  ; 
but  unlefs  it  is  planted  in  a  moid  loamy  foil,  it  is  a  very 
bad  bearer,  but  in  fuch  land  where  it  does  fucceed,  it  me¬ 
rits  cultivation  as  much  as  any  of  the  forts.  There  is  alfo 
a  variety  of  this  which  has  been  railed  from  feeds  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  which  continues  to 
produce  fruit  from  the  fird  feafon  of  Strawberries,  till  pre¬ 
vented  by  frod  ;  the  fruit  has  a  higher  flavour  than  the 
Wood  Strawberry,  fo  deferves  encouragement. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  is  the  fort  which  is  fird  ripe, 
for  which  reafon  it  merits  edeem,  had  it  nothing  elfe  to 
recommend  it ;  but  the  fruit  is  fo  good,  as  by  many  perfons 
of  good  tade  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  forts ;  this 
was  brought  from  Virginia ,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods,  and  is  fo  different  from  the  Wood  Strawberry  in 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  that  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  their 
being  didindl  fpecies. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  hath  been  of  late  years 
introduced  from  the  northern  parts  of  America,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  diflindl  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  rounder,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined ;  the  crenatures  on 
their  edges  are  broader  and  more  obtufe.  The  leaves 
which  compofe  the  empalement,  are  much  longer,  and  are 
hairy,  the  fruit  is  alfo  much  larger  ;  but  in  other  refpe&s 
it  approaches  near  to  the  fcarlet  Strawberry,  fo  I  have 
chofen  to  join  it  to  that,  rather  than  make  a  diflindl  fpe¬ 
cies  of  it ;  this  I  have  been  informed  grows  naturally  in 
Lou  if ar.  a. 

The  Hautboy  Strawberry,  which  the  French  call  Capitons, 
came  originally  from  America,  and  is  very  different  from 
the  other  forts  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  as  that  no  one  can 
doubt  of  their  being  different  fpecies ;  there  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Globe 
Hautboy.  The  fruit  of  this  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular 
form,  but  this  difference  has  certainly  arifen  from  culture  -r 
for  where  thefe  have  been  negle&ed  a  year  or  two,  they 
have  degenerated  to  the  common  Hautboy  again  ;  where 
the  ground  is  proper  for  this  plant,  and  their  culture  is 
well  managed,  the  plants  writ  produce  great  plenty  of  fruit, 
which  will  be  large  and  well  flavoured,  and  by  fome  per¬ 
fons  are  preferred  to  all  the  other  forts. 

M  m  z  The 
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•The  Chili  Strawberry  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Mo-nf. 
Frazier,  an  engineer,  who  was  fent  to  America  by  the  late 
king  of  France  ;  in  the  year  ijzy,  I  brought  a  parcel  of  the 
plants  to  England,  which  were  communicated  to  me  by 
MY.  George  Clifford,  of  Amjlerdam,  who  had  large  beds  of 
this  fort  growing  in  his  curious  gardens  at  Harteeamp. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  hairy,  oval,  and  of  a  much 
thicker  fubltance,  than  thofe  of  any  fort  yet  known,  and  (land 
upon  very  ftrong  hairy  foot-ftalks ;  the  runners  from  the 
plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and  extend  to  a  great  length, 
putting  out  plants  at  i'everal  diltances.  The  foot-ftalks 
which  fuftain  the  flowers  are  very  ftrong;  the  leaves  of  the 
empalement  are  long  apd  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
often  deformed,  fo  are  the  fruit  alfo  when  cultivated  in 
very  flrong  land,  in  which  the  plants  produce  plenty,  which 
are  Arm  and  very  well  flavoured,  but  as  it  is  a  bad  bearer 
in  moll  places  where  it  has  been  cultivated,  fo  in  general 
it  has  been  negleCted. 

Strawberries  love  a  gentle  hazelly  loam,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  and  bear  greater  plenty  of  fruit,  than  in  a  light 
rich  foil.  The  ground  fhould  alfo  be  moift,  for  if  it  is 
very  dry,  all  the  watering  which  is  given  to  the  plants  in 
warm  dry  feafons,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  procure  plenty 
of  fruit ;  nor  lhould  the  ground  be  much  dunged,  for  that 
will  cauie  the  plants  to  put  out  many  runners,  and  grow 
luxuriant,  and  will  render  them  Iefs  fruitful. 

The  bell  time  to  remove  thefe  plants  is  in  Odlaher,  that 
they  may  get  new  roots  before  the  hard  froft  fets  in,  which 
loofens  the  ground,  fo  that  if  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  not  pretty  well  eftablifhed,  the  plants  are  frequently 
turned  out  of  the  ground  after  froft  by  the  firft  thaw 
therefore  the  fooner  they  are  planted  when  the  autumnal 
rains  begin,  the  better  will  their  roots  be  eftablifhed,  and 
fometimes  thofe  which  are  well  rooted,  will  produce  a  few 
fruit  the  firft  year  ;  there  are  fome  who  tranfplant  their 
plants  in  the  fpring,  but  where  this  is  done  they  muft  be 
duly  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they 
will  not  fucceed. 

The  ground  in  which  thefe  are  planted  fhould  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned  from  the  roots  of  Couch,  and  all  other  bad 
weeds,  for  as  the  Strawberry  plants  are  to  remain  three 
years  before  they  are  taken  up,  fo  if  any  of  the  roots  of 
thofe  bad  weeds  are  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  have  time 
to  multiply  fo  greatly  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and  overbear 
the  Strawberry  plants.  The  ufual  method  is  to  lay  the 
ground  out  into  beds  of  four  feet  broad,  with  paths  two 
ieet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  broad  between  each  ;  thefe 
paths  are  neceflary  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
fruit,  and  for  weeding  and  drelfing  of  the  beds :  after  the 
Beds  are  marked  out,  there  fhould  be  four  lines  drawn  in 
each,  at  a  foot  diftance,  which  will  leave  fix  inches  fpace 
on  each  fide,  between  the  outfide  rows  and  the  paths ; 
*hen  the  plants  fhould  be  planted  at  a  foot  diftance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows,  in  a  quincunx  order,  being  careful 
to  clofe  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  they  are 
planted,  and  if  there  fhould  not  happen  rain  foon  after,  the 
plants  ihould  be  well  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots. 

The  diftance  here  mentioned  for  the  plants  to  be  placed, 
muft  be  underftood  for  the  Wood  Strawberries  only,  for  as 
the  other  forts  grow  much  larger,  their  diftar.ces  mud  be 
proportioned  to  their  feveral  growths;  therefore  the  Scar¬ 
lets  and  Hautboy,  fhould  have  but  three  rows  of  plants 
in  each  bed,  which  fhould  be  at  fifteen  inches  diilance,  and 
the  plants  in  the  rows  fhould  be  allowed  the  fame  fpace 
from  each  other;  and  the  Chili  Strawberry  muft  have  but 
two  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  which  fhould  alfo  be  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  for  as  thefe  grow  very  ftrong,  if 
they  have  not  roomto  fpread,  they  will  not  be  very  fruitful. 
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In  the  chufing  proper  plants  of  any  of  the  forts,  de¬ 
pends  the  whole  fuccefs,  for  if  they  are  promifeuoufly- 
taken  from  beds  without  care,  great  part  of  the  plants  wilf 
become  barren  ;  thefe  are  generally  called  blind,  which  is 
when  there  are  plenty  of  fmall  flowers  but  no  fruit  produced  e- 
if  thefe  flowers  are  well  examined,  they  will  be  found  to 
want  the  female  organs  of  generation,  moft  of  them  abound¬ 
ing  with  (lamina,  but  they  have  few,  if  any  ftyles,  fo  that 
it  frequently  happens  among  thefe  barren  plants,  that  fome 
of  them  will  have  a  part  of  an  imperfeCl  fruit  formed* 
which  will  fometimes  ripen;  this  barrennefs  is  not  peculiar 
to  Strawberries,  but  is  general  to  all  thofe  plants  which, 
have  creeping  roots  or  ftalks  ;  and  the  more  they  increafe 
from  either,  the  fooner  they  become  barren,  and  this  in 
fome  degree  runs  through  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
for  trees  and  Ihrubs  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  are 
generally  barren  of  feeds  in  two  generations,  that  is,  when 
they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  were  taken  from 
plants  raifed  by  cuttings ;  this  I  have  conftantiy  found  to 
hold  in  great  numbers  of  plants,  and  in  fruit  trees  rt  often 
happens,  that  thofe  forts  which  have  been  long  propagated 
by  grafts  and  buds,  have  no  kernels :  but  to  return  to  the 
choice  of  the  Strawberry  plants ;  thefe  fhould  never  be 
taken  from  old  negleCted  beds,  where  the  plants  have  been 
fuffered  to  fpread  or  run  into  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  nor 
from  any  plants  which  are  not  very  fruitful ;  and  thofe  off- 
fets  which  ftand  neareft  to  the  old  plants,,  fhould  always, 
be  preferred  to  thofe  which  are  produced  from  the  trailing 
ftalks  at  a  farther  diftance ;  the  Wood  Strawberry  is  belt 
when  the  plants  are  taken  frefh  from  the  woods,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  becauie  they  are 
not  fo  liable  to  ramble  and  fpread,  as  thofe  which  are 
taken  from  plants  which  have  been  long  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  curious  in  cultivating  of 
this  fruit,  fhould  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  their,  plants. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  new  root,  the  next  care  is, 
if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  to  lay  fome  old  tanners 
bark  over  the  furface  of  the  bed  between  the  plants,  to 
keep  out  the  froft  ;  this  care  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
Chili  Strawberry,  which  is  frequently  killed  in  hard  winters, 
where  they  are  expofed  without  any  covering ;  therefore 
where  tanners  bark  cannot  be  eaflly  procured,  faw-duft,. 
or  fea-coal  allies  may  be  ufed  ;  or  in  want  of  thefe,  if  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  of  trees,  or  the  branches  of  ever-green  trees 
with  their  leaves  upon  them,  are  laid  over  the  beds,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground,  it  will 
fecure  the  plants  from  injury. 

The  following  fummer,  the  plants  fhould  be  conftantiy 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  all  the  runners  fhould  be  pulled 
off  as  fall  as  they  are  produced  ;  if  this  is  conftantiy  prac- 
tifed,  the  plants  will  become  very  flrong  by  the  following 
autumn,  whereas  when  this  is  negleCted  (as  is  too  frequent¬ 
ly  feen)  and  all  the  runners  permitted  to  ftand  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  and  then  pulled  off  in  autumn,  the  plants 
will  not  be  half  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  where  that  care  has  been 
taken ;  therefore  there  will  not  be  near  the  fame  quantity 
of  fruit  upon  them  the  following  fpring,  nor  will  the  fiuit 
be  near  fo  large  and  fair ;  where  proper  care  is  taken  of 
the  plants  the  firft  fummer,  there  is  generally  a  plentiful 
crop  of  fruit  the  fecond  fpring,  whereas  when  this  is  neg¬ 
lected,  the  crop  will  be  thin  and  the  fruit  fmall. 

As  this  fruit  is  very  common,  there  are  but  few  perfons 
who  cultivate  it  with  proper  attention,  therefore  I  (hall  give 
fome  directions  for  the  doing  of  it,  which,  if  carefully 
praCtifed,  will  be  attended  with,  fuccefs. 

The  old  plants  of  Strawberries  are  thofe  which  produce 
the  fruit,  for  the  fuckers  never  produce  any  till  they  have- 
grown  a  full  year  ;.  therefore  it  appears  how  neceflary  it  is 
to.  diveft  the  old  plants  of  them,  for  wherever  they  are 

fuffered 
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(offered  to  remain,  they  rob  the  fruitful  plants  of  their 
nourilhment,  in  proportion  to  their  number;  for  each  of 
thefe  fuckers  fend  out  a  quantity  of  roots,  which  interfere, 
and  are  fo  clofely  matted  together,  as  to  draw  away  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  the  old  roots,  where¬ 
by  they  are  greatly  weakened  ;  and  thefe  fuckers  alfo  ren¬ 
der  each  other  very  weak,  fo  from  hence  the  caufe  of  bar- 
rennefs  arifes ;  for  1  have  known  where  the  old  plants  have 
been  conftantly  kept  clear  from  fuckers,  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  very  fruitful  four  or  five  years  without  being  tranf- 
planted  ;  however  it  is  the  belt  way  to  have  a  fuccefiion  of 
beds,  that  after  three  years  Handing,  they  may  be  taken 
up,  becaufe  by  that  time  they  will  have  exhaufted  the 
ground  of  thofe  vegetable  falls,  neceftary  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  that  fpecies  of  plants  ;  for  it  is  always  obferved, 
that  Strawberries  planted  on  frefh  land,  a-re  the  moll;  fruitful. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is  in  autumn  to  diveft 
the  plants  of  any  firings,  or  runners,  which  may  have  been 
produced,  and  alfo  of  all  the  decayed  leaves,  and  the  beds 
cleared  from  weeds;  then  the  paths  fhould  be  dug  up,  and 
the  weeds  buried  which  were  taken  from  the  beds,,  and 
fome  earth  laid  over  the  furface  of  the  beds  between  the 
plants,  this  will  ftrengthen  and  prepare  them  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring ;  and  if  after  this,  there  is  fome  old  tanners 
bark  laid  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the 
plants,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  In  the  fpring, 
after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  in  the  beds  fhould  be  forked,  with  a  narrow 
three  pronged  fork,  to  loofen  the  ground,  and  break  the 
clods  ;  and  in  this  operation,  the  tan  which  was  laid  over 
the  furface  of  the  ground  in  autumn  will  be  buried,  which 
will  be  a  good  drefling  to  the  Strawberries,  efpecially  in 
ftrong  land  ;  then  about  the  end  of  March ,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  if  the  furface  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  mofs,  it 
will  keep  the  ground  moifi,  and  prevent  the  drying  winds 
from  penetrating  the  ground,  and  thereby  fecure  a  good 
crop  of  fruit ;  and  the  mofs  will  preferve  the  fruit  clean, 
that  when  heavyrains  fall  after  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  there 
will  be  no  dirt  walhed  over  them,  which  frequently  happens 
where  this  is  notpra&ifed,  fo  the  fruit  mufi  be  walhed  before 
it  is  fit  for  the  table,  which  greatly  diminilhes  its  flavour. 

The  foil  in  which  the  Chili  Strawberry  is  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  beft,  is  a  very  ftreng  brick  earth,  approaching  near 
to  clay ;  in  this  foil  I  have  feen  them  produce  a  tolerable 
good  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  been  extremely  well  flavoured; 
and  where  care  has  been  taken  to  pull  off  the  runners  as 
they  are  produced  from  the  old  plants,  they  have  been  as 
fruitful  as  the  common  Hautboy  ;  this  I  mention  from  two 
or  three  experiments,  which  have  been  made  by  my  direc¬ 
tion,  and  not  from  theory. 

There  are  fome  persons  who  are  fo  fond  of  Strawberries, 
as  to  be  at  any  expence  to  obtain  them  early  in  the  year, 
and  to  continue  them  as  late  in  the  feafon  as  poflible  ; 
therefore  Ihould  1  omit  to  give  fome  directions  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  would  fuppofe  the  book  very  defe&ive ; 
therefore  I  fhall  mention  the  practice  of  fome  few,  who 
have  fucceeded  beft  in  the  management  of  thefe  fruits.  I 
fnall  begin  with  directions  for  obtaining  of  this  fruit  early 
in  the  Ipring. 

Where  there  are  any  hot  walls  ereCted  in  gardens  for  the 
producing  early  fruit,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  Strawberries 
planted  in  the  borders,  that  the  fire  which  is  applied  for 
ripening  of  the  fruit  againft  the  wall,  may  ferve  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  forward  the  Strawberries  ;  but  where  this 
is  praCtifed,  the  Strawberry  plants  Ihould  be  annually  re¬ 
newed,  and  all  the  earth  of  the  borders  fhould  alfo  be 
taken  out  at  leaft  two  feet  deep,  and  frefh  earth  brought  in, 
which  will  be  equally  good  for  the  wall  trees ;  but  as  was 
before  obferved,  that  the  old  plants  of  Strawberries  only, 
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are  thofe  which  produce  the  fruit,  there  fliould  be  a  fufii- 
cient  number  of  plants  kept  in  pots  to  fupply  the  border 
annually,  and  the  fame  mufi  be  done  if  they  are  to  be 
raifed  on  a  common  hot- bed,  or  in  lloves ;  therefore  1  {hall 
begin  with  giving  directions  for  the  raifing  and  preparing 
the  plants  for  thofe  purpofes. 

The  fort  which  is  the  moll  proper  for  forcing  early,  is 
the  fcarlet  Strawberry,  for  the  Hautboy  grows  too  large 
for  this  purpofe,  and  the  Wood  is  too  backward.  In  the 
choice  of  the  plants,  there  fhould  be  an  efpecial  care  taken 
to  have  them  from  the  moll  fruitful  plants,  and  thofe  which 
grow  immediately  to  the  old  plants ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken 
oft  in  the  fpring,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  loamy  foil,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken 
root,  afeer  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  of  November ,  when 
the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  up  to  their, 
rims,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  through  the  fide 
of  the  pots;  if  thefe  are  placed  near  a  wall,  pale,  or 
hedge,  expofed  to  an  eaft  afpeft,  they  will  fuccced  better 
than  in  a  warmer  fituation,  becaufe  they  will  hot  be  forced 
too  forward. 

Thofe  which  are  defigned  for  the  borders  near  a  hot 
wall,  may  then  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  into 
the  borders,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  frefh  rooting, 
before  the  fires  are  made  to  heat  the  walls  ;  when  thefe  are 
planted,  they  may  be  placed  pretty  clofe  to  each  other, 
for  as  they  are  defigned  to  remain  there  no  longer  than 
till  they  have  ripened  their  fruit,  they  will  not  require  much 
room,  becaufe  their  roots  will  find  fufficient  nourifhment 
below,  and  alfo  from  the  earth  which  is  filled  into  the 
fpaces  between  the  balls  of  earth,  about  their  roots ;  for  it 
is  of  confequence  to  get  as  much  fruit  as  poflible  in  a  fmall 
fpace,  where  there  is  an  expence  to  force  them  early.  If 
the  fires  are  lighted  about  Chrijlmas ,  the  Strawberries  in 
thefe  borders  will  be  ripe  the  end  of  March ;  or  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  fliould  prove  very  cold,  it  may  be  the  middle  of  April 
before  they  are  fit  for  the  table. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  there  mufi  be  care  taken 
to  fupply  them  with  water  when  they  begin  to  fhew  their 
flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off  without  producing 
any  fruit;  and,  in  mild  weather,  there  fhould  be  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day  ;  but  as  fruit  trees  againft  the 
wall  muft  be  fo  treated,  the  fame  management  will  agree 
with  the  Strawberries. 

If  the  Strawberries  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a  ftove, 
where  there  are  Pine  Apples,  and  no  room  to  plunge  them 
in  the  tan-bed,  then  the  plants  fliould  he  tranfplanted  into 
larger  pots  in  September,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  they  are  removed  into  the  ftove,  which  fliould  not  be 
till  December  ;  but  if  they  are  placed  under  a  frame  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the 
froft,  it  will  prepare  the  plants  better  for  forcing  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  them  very  early,  make  a 
hot-bed  under  frames,  upon  which  they  place  their  plants 
the  latter  end  of  Oflober,  which  will  bring  them  forward, 
to  flower,  and  then  they  remove  the  plants  into  the  ftove ; 
when  thefe  plants  are  removed  into  the  ftove,  they  fhould 
be  placed  near  to  the  glafles,  that  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
of  the  fun  as  poflible,  for  when  they  are  placed  backward,, 
the  plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  the  flowers  will  drop 
witithout  producing  fruit.  The  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry 
pretty  faft  when  they  Hand  dry  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
hot-houfe,  therefore  the  plants  mult  be  duly  watered,  but 
it  mufi  be  done  with  diicretion,  and  not  too  much  given 
to  them  at  one  time,  which  will  be  equally  hurtful  to 
them  ;  if  thefe  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will 
produce  ripe  fruit  in  February ,  which  is  as  early  as  raeft 
people  will  chufe  to  eat  them.  When,  rhe  fruit  is-  all  ga¬ 
thered! 
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thered  from,  the  plants,  they  Ihould  be  turned  out  of  the 
Hove,  for  as  they  will  be  of  no  farther  fervice,  they  fhould 
not  remain  to  take  up  the  room  ;  nor  Ihould  thole  plants 
which  are  planted  in  the  borders  near  the  hot  walls,  be 
left  there  after  their  fruit  is  gathered,  but  immediately 
taken  up,  that  they  may  rob  the  fruit  trees  of  their  nou- 
nlhment  as  little  as  poliible. 

Where  there  is  no  conveniency  of  ftoves,  or  hot  walls 
for  this  purpole,  the  fruit  may  be  ripened  upon  common 
hot- beds  ;  and  though  they  may  not  be  quite  fo  early  as 
with  the  other  advantages,  yet  I  have  feen  great  crops  of 
the  fruit  ripe  in  April,  which  were  upon  common  hot-beds 
under  frames,  and  done  with  a  fmall  expence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

The  plants  were  prepared  in  pots  after  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  directed,  which  were  placed  in  a  warm  fituation  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  about  Chrifmas  the  hot-bed  was 
made,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Cucumbers,  but  not  fo 
flrcng,  and  as  foon  as  the  firfl  violent  lleam  of  the  dung 
was  over,  fome  old  rotten  dung,  laid  over  the  hot-bed  to 
keep  down  the  heat,  or  where  it  can  be  eafily  procured, 
neats  dung  is  preferable  for  this  purpofe  ;  then  the  pots 
fhould  be  placed  upon  the  bed  as  clofe  together  as  poliible, 
filling  up  the  interftices  between  the  pots  with  earth  ;  the 
plants  mull  have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  and  if 
the  heat  of  the  bed  is  too  great,  the  pots  Ihould  be  raifed 
up,  to  prevent  their  roots  being  fcorched,  and  when  the 
bed  is  too  cold,  the  fides  of  it  Ihould  be  lined  with  fome 
hot  dung  ;  this  firil  bed  will  bring  the  plants  to  flower  by 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  February ,  by  which  time  the 
heat  of  the  bed  will  be  fpent,  therefore  another  hot-bed 
fhould  be  prepared  to  receive  the  plants,  which  need  not 
be  fo  llrong  as  the  firil ;  but  upon  the  hot  dung,  fhould  be 
laid  fome  neats  dung  about  two  inches  thick,  which  Ihould 
he  equally  fpread  and  fmoothed,  this  will  prevent  the  heat 
of  the  bed  from  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  upon 
this  fhould  be  lhid  two  inches  of  a  loamy  foil  ;  when  this 
has  laid  two  days  to  warm,  the  plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  full  hot-bed,  and  turned  carefully  out  of  the 
pots,  preferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  placed 
clofe  together  upon  this  new  hot- bed,  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cuities  between  the  balls,  with  loamy  earth  ;  the  roots  of 
the  plants  will  foon  ftrike  out  into  this  frelh  earth,  which 
will  llrengthen  their  flowers,  and  caufe  their  fruit  to  fet  in 
plenty  ;  and  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  admit  frelh  air  to 
the  plants,  a^d  iupply  them  properly  with  water,  they  will 
have  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  in  Jpril,  which  will  be  full  two 
months  before  their  natural  feafon. 

The  methods  pradlifed  to  retard  this  fruit,  is  firfl  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  the  coldefl  part  of  the  garden,  where  they 
may  be  as  much  in  fhade  as  poliible,  and  the  foil  Ihould  be 
llrong  and  cold-*  when  there  are  fuch  places  in  a  garden, 
the  fruit  will  be  near  a  month  later  than  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  the  next  is  to  cut  off  all  the  flowers  when  they  firil 
appear,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  will  caule  them  to  put  out  a  frelh  crop  of 
flowers ;  and  if  they  are  fupplied  with  water,  there  will  be 
a  late  crop  of  fruit,  but  thefe  are  not  fo  well  flavoured  as 
thole  which  ripen  in  their  natural  feafon.  But  this  new 
Alpine  Strawberry  will  naturally  fupply  the  table  great 
part  of  fummer  and  autumn,  and  the  fruit  will  be  well 
flavoured. 

FRANGULA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  612.  tab.  383.  Berry- 
bearing  Alder. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  Jlo'vser  bath  one  petal,  cut  into  Jive  fegments.  It  hath 
Jive  famina ,  which  are  the  length  oj'  the  petal ;  in  the  center  is 
Jituated  a  globular  germen ,  vjbich  afterward  becomes  a  round 
berry,  inciting  two  plain  roundijb  feeds . 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Frangula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  Black  Ber¬ 
ry-  bearing  Alder. 

2.  Frangula  foliis  lanceolalis  rugofs.  Berry-bearifig 
Alder  with  a  larger  and  rougher  leaf. 

3*  Frangula  foliis  ovatis  nervofs.  Low  Mountain  rocky 
Berry-bearing  Alder,  with  a  round  leaf. 

The  firil  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  in  many 
parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens ;  it  rifes 
with  a  woody  fiem  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  broad,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
from  the  midrib  to  the  Tides.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clullers  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  Ihoots,  and  alfo  upon 
the  firil  and  feccnd  joints  of  the  fame  year’s  Ihoot,  each 
Handing  upon  a  Ihcrt  feparate  foot-flalk  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
berries,  which  turn  firil  red,  but  are.  black  when  ripe. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  this  Hands  in  the  Difpsnfatory  as  a  medicinal  plant, 
but  is  feldom  ufed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  larger  and  rougher  leaves  than  the 
firfl.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riling  above 
two  feet  high  ;  this  grows  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
is  feldom  preferved,  unlefs  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety; 
it  may  be  increafed  by  laying  down  the  branches,  but  mull 
have  a  flrong  foil. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  as  loon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  fpring  following  ;  but  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the 
fecond  year.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept 
clean- from  weeds  till  autumn,  then  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  at 
one  foot  diflance  in  the  rows ;  in  this  nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  years,  and  may  then  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  but  the  feediing  plants  are  bell.  ' 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Diclamnus. 

FRAX1NUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1026.  The  Afh  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  f  ewers  on  the  Jams  tree, 
and fometimes  on  different  trees.  The  hermaphrodite fewefs  have 
no  petals ,  but  a  Jmall  empalement  including  two  ere  Cl  famina. 
In  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oval  comprejfed  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  comprejfed  bordered  fruit,  Jhaped  like  a  bird's 
tongue,  having  one  cell,  inclofng  a  feed  of  the  fame  form.  I  he  > 
female  fowers  are  the  fame,  but  have  no  famina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Praxinus  foliolis  ferratis,  forilus  apetalis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant  1657.  The  common  Alh. 

2.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  foribus 
coloratis.  Alh  tree  with  a  rounder  leaf,  commonly  called 
Manna  Alh. 

3.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ferratis,  foribus  corollatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1057.  Dwarf  Alh  of  Iheophrafus,  with  fmaller  and 
narrower  leaves. 

4.  Fraxinus  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris,  foribus  paniculatis 
terminatricibus.  The  flowering  Alh. 

5.  Fraxinus  foliolis  integerrimis,  petiolis  teretibus.  EJor. 
Virg.  122.  New  England  Alh,  with  long  acute  points  to  the 
wings  of  the  leaves. 

6.  Fraxinus  foliolis  lanceolatis ,  minimi  ferratis,  petiolis 
teretibus pubefeentibus .  Carolina  Alh  with  a  broad  fruit. 
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The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Afh  tree,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  ge¬ 
nerally  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they 
are  of  a  very  dark  green,  and  their  edges  are  (lightly  fawed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Calabria,  and  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  tree  from  w'hence  the  manna 
is  collected,  which  is  an  exfudation  from  the  leaves  of  the 
tree.  The  (hoots  of  this  tree  are  much  Ihorter,  and  the 
joints  cloler  together,  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  fmall 
leaves  /are  fhorter,  and  deeper  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  lighter  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  come  out.  This  tree 
is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riling  more  than  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  feet  high  in  England. 

The  third  fort  is  a  low  tree,  W'hich  rifes  about  the  fame 
height  as  the  fecond  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much 
fmaller  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfl,  but  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  are  of  the  fame  dark  colour.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  have  petals,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
common  Afa. 

The  fourth  fort  was  raifed  by  the  late  Dr.  Uvedale  at 
Enfield,  from  feeds  which  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Dr. 
William  Sh/rard,  where  the  trees  grow  naturally  ;  and  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  different  fort  from  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Morrifijon,  in  his  Pro.' India  Botanica,  but  by  comparing 
them  together  they  appear  to  be  the  fame. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  but  three  or  four  pair  of 
lobes  (or  fmall  leaves)  which  are  fhort,  broad,  and  fmooth, 
©f  a  lucid  green,  irregularly  fawed  on  the  edges.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
thefe  are  moft  of  them  male,  having  two  ftamina  in  each, 
but  no  germen  or  ftyle ;  they  are  of  a  white  herbaceous 
colour,  and  appear  in  May.  As  this  fort  very  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  in  England,  fo  it  is  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding  it  upon  the  common  A(h. 

The  fifth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  fent 
from  New  England  in  the  year  1724,  by  Mr.  Moore.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  but  three,  or  at  moft  but  four  pair 
of  lobes,  which  are  placed  far  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  runs  out  into  a 
very  long  point ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  and  entire,  hav¬ 
ing  no  ferratures  on  their  edges  :  this  tree  (hoots  into  ftrong 
irregular  branches,  but  doth  not  grow  to  a  large  fize  in 
the  trunk.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  it  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  Alh. 

The  fixth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  fsnt 
from  Carolina  in  the  year  1724,  by  Mr.  Catejby.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  have  feldom  more  than  three  pair  of 
lobes,  the  lower  being  the  leaft,  and  the  upper  are  the 
largefl ;  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges;  the  foot-ftalk,  or  rather  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves  is  taper,  and  has  fhort  downy  hairs;  the  feeds  are 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Afh,  and  are  of  a  very 
light  colour.  As  this  fort  hath  not  yet  produced  feeds  in 
England,  it  is  propagated  by  grafting  it  upon*the  common 
Afh. 

Thefe  trees  are  now  propagated  in  plenty  in  the  nur- 
feries  for  fale,  as  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  all  the  hardy  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  which 
will  live  in  the  open  air ;  but  all  thofe  trees  which  are  graft¬ 
ed  upon  the  common  Afh,  are  not  fo  valuable  as  thofe 
which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  becaufe  the  flock  generally 
grows  much  falter  than  the  grafts ;  whereby  the  lower  part 
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of  the  trunk,  fo  far  as  the  flock  rifes,  will  often  be  twice 
the  fize  of  the  upper;  and  if  the  trees  Hand  much  expofed 
to  the  wind,  the  grafts  are  frequently  broken  off  to  the 
flock,  after  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize,  which  is  a  great 
difappointment  to  a  perfon  after  having  waited  fevcral  years, 
to  fee  their  trees  fuddenly  deftroyed.  Eefide,  if  the  wood  of 
either  of  the  forts  is  valuable,  it  can  be  of  little  ufe  when 
the  trees  are  fo  raifed. 

The  fourth  fort  is  generally  planted  for  ornament,  the 
flowers  making  a  fine  appearance  when  they  are  in  beauty, 
every  branch  being  terminated  by  a  large  loofe  panicle;  fo 
that  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  covered  with  flowers,  they 
are  diftinguifhable  at  a  great  diftatice. 

All  the  other  forts  ferve  to  make  a  variety  in  planta¬ 
tions,  but  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them  ;  and  as 
their  wood  feems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Afh,  fo  there  fhould  be  few  of  thefe  planted,  becaufe 
they  will  only  fill  up  the  fpace  where  better  trees  might 
grow. 

The  common  Afti  propagates  itfelf  in  plenty  by  the  feeds 
which  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  fo  that  where  the  feeds  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  in  places  where  cattle  do  not  come,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring  ;  but  where 
any  perfon  is  defirous  to  raife  a  quantity  of  the  trees,  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  the 
feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will' 
not  come  up  till  the  year  after,  which  is  the  fame  with  all 
the  forts  of  Afh  ;  fo  that  when  any  of  their  feeds  are 
brought  from  abroad,  as  they  feldom  arrive  here  before  the 
fpring,  the  plants  muft  not  be  expected  to  appear  till  the 
next  year;  therefore  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  all 
the  fummer  where  they  are  fown,  and  not  difturbed,  left: 
the  feeds  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  buried 
too  deep  to  grow;  for  many  perfons  are  too  impatient  to 
wait  a  year  for  the  growth  of  feeds,  fo  that  if  they  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  year,  they  dig  up  the  ground,  and  thereby 
deilroy  the  feeds. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  during  the  fummer  ;  and  if  they  make  good  progrefs 
in  the  feed- bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  ground 
prepared  to  receive  them  ;  and  as  foon  as  their  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  they  may  be  tranfplanted.  In  the  taking  of 
them  up,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to  break  or  tear 
off  their  roots  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
with  a  lpade,  and  not  drawn  up,  as  is  frequently  praftifed  ; 
for  as  many  of  the  plants  which  rife  firft  from  feeds,  will 
out-ftrip  the  others  in  their  growth,  fo  it  is  frequently 
pradlifed,  to  draw  up  the  largeft  plants,  and  leave  the 
fmaller  to  grow  a  year  longer  before  they  are  tranfplanted; 
and  to  avoid  hurting  thofe  which  are  left,  the  others  are 
drawn  out  by  hand,  and  thereby  many  of  their  roots  are 
torn  off  or  broken  ;  therefore  it  is  much  the  better  way  to 
take  all  up,  little  or  big  together,  and  tranfplant  them  out, 
placing  the  large  ones  together  in  rows,  and  the  fmaller 
by  themfelves.  The  rows  fhould  be  three  feet  afunder, 
and  the  plants  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  in  the  rows ;  in 
this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  larger 
they  will  grow ;  fo  that  where  they  are  defigned  for  ufe, 
they  fhould  be  planted  very  young;  and  the  giound  where 
the  plants  are  raifed,  fhould  not  oe  better  than  that  where 
they  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  when  any  plants  are  raifed 
in  good  land,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  worfe,  they 
very  rarely  thrive;  fo  that  it  is  much  the  bell  method  to 
make  the  nurfery  upon  a  part  of  the  fame  land,  where  the 
i  trees  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a  fuftieient  num- 
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her  of  the  trees  may  be  left  (landing  upon  the  ground,  and 
tbcfe  will  out-drip  thofe  which  are  removed,  arid  will  grow 
to  a  larger  fize. 

Where  people  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A(h  trees, 
they  may  fupply  theinfclves  with  plenty  of  felf-fown  plants, 
provided  cattle"  are  not  differed  to  graze  on  the  land,  for  if 
cattle  can  come  to  them  they  will  eat  off  the  young  plants, 
and  not  fuffer  them  to  grow  ;  but  where  the  feeds  fall  in 
hedges,  and  are  protected  by  bulhes,  the  plants  will  come 
tip  and  thrive;  in  thefe  hedges  the  trees  frequently  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  till  they  have  deftroyed  the  hedge,  for  there^ 
is  fcarce  any  tree  fo  hurtful  to  all  kinds  of  vegetables  as 
the  Alh,  which  robs  every  plant  of  its  nouriftiment  within 
the  reach  of  its  roots,  therefore  ihould  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow  in  hedge-rows ;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  hedge,  but 
impoverHh  Corn,  or  whatever  is  fown  near  them.  Nor 
ihould  any  Afh  trees  be  permitted  to  grow  near  pafture 
grounds,  for  if  any  of  the  cows  eat  of  the  leaves  or  (hoots 
of  the  A(h,  all  the  butter  which  is  made  of  their  milk  will 
be  rank  and  of  little  or  no  value ;  which  is  alw-ays  the 
quality  of  the  butter  which  is  made  about  Guildford,  Godal- 
min,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Surry,  where  there  are  Alh 
trees  growing  about  all  their  pallures,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  meet  with  any  butter  in  thofe  places  which  is  fit  to  eat ; 
but  in  all  the  good  dairy  counties,  they  never  fuffer  an  Alh 
tree  to  grow. 

if  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will  turn 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  owner;  for  by  the  under¬ 
wood,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten  years,  there 
will  be  a  continual  income  more  than  fufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  charges ;  and 
dill  there  will  be  a  (lock  preferved  for  timber,  which 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  (hillings  per 
tree. 

This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheelwright 
and  cartwright  for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  wheel-rings,  har¬ 
rows,  bulls,  oars,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  many  other 
purpofes. 

The  bell  feafon  for  felling  of  thefe  trees  is  from  November 
to  February,  for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early  in  autumn, 
or  too  late  in  the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be  fubjedl  to  be 
infefted  with  worms,  and  other  infefts  ;  but  for  lopping  of 
Pollards,  the  fpring  is  preferable  for  all  foft  woods. 

FRITILLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  372.  Fritillary,  or 
chequered  Tulip  and  Crown  Imperial. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  fiower  hath  no  cmpal ament ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  bell-Jhaped 
petals  ;  in  the  holloxv,  at  the  bafie  of  each  petal,  is  fituated  a 
nedarium  ;  the  fower  hath  fix  fiamina  Jlcmding  near  the  fiyle. 
In  the  center  is  fituaied  an  oblong  three-cornered germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capjule  with  three  lobes ,  having 
three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds  ranged  in  a  double 
order. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Fritillaria  foliis  linear  ibus  alternis ,  Jloribus  termina- 
libus.  Early,  purple,  variegated,  chequered  Tulip, 

2.  Fritillaria  foliis  inf  mis  oppofotis.  Hort.  Cliff.  81. 
Jquitain  chequered  Tulip,  with  an  obfeure  yellow  flower. 

3.  Fritillaria  for  ibus  adfcenaentibus .  Fri  till  ary  with 
flowers  growing  above  each  other ;  or,  Black  chequered 
Tulip. 

4.  Fritillaria  foliis  lanceolatis ,  cattle  uniforo  maxima. 
Larged  yellow  Italian  Fritillary. 

5.  Fritillaria  for  ibus  umbellatis .  Fritillary  with  flowers 
growing  in  umbels. 

6.  Fritillaria  racemo  nudiufculo,  foliis  obliauis.  Hort. 
Vp/al.  82.  The  Perfian  Lily. 

7.  Fritillaria  Jloribus  racemofis.  Branching  Fritillary, 
or  fmallcr  Perfian  Lily. 
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8.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofo  infer  ne  nudo,  foliis  integer- 
rimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Crown  Imperial. 

9.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofo  inf  erne  nudo,  foliis  crenatit. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Royal  Crown,  with  a  crenated  Lily 
leaf. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from  the  feeds  of  this  there  have  been 
great  varieties  railed  in  the  gardens  of  the  florids,  which 
differ  in  the  flze  and  colour  of  their  dowers;  and  as  there 
are  frequently  new  varieties  produced,  fo  it  would  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  enumerate  thofe  which  are  at  prefent  in  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  gardens. 

The  firft  hath  a  round  compreffed  root,  in  (hape  like  that 
of  Corn  Flag,  but  is  of  a  yellowiih  white  colour ;  the  dalk 
rifes  about  fifteen  inches  high,  having  three  or  four  narrow 
long  leaves  placed  alternately  ;  the  top  is  divided  into  two 
dender  foot  dalks,  which  turn  downward,  each  fudaining 
one  bell-fhaped  inverted  flower,  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
which  are  chequered  with  purple  and  white  like  a  chefs- 
bcard  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  germen  fupporting  one 
dyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  digma.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
petal  there  is  a  cavity,  in  which  is  fituated  a  nedarium, 
filled  with  a  fweet  liquor;  after  the  dower  is  fallen,  the 
germen  fwells  to  a  pretty  large,  three  cornered,  blunt  cap- 
lule,  then  the  foot-dalk  is  turned  and  dands  erect  ;  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  capfulc  opens  in  three  parts  and  lets 
out  the  flat  feeds,  which  were  ranged  in  a  double  order. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  ;  the  leaves  of 
this  are  broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  former; 
the  lower  leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  but  thofe  above  are 
alternate  ;  the  italk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  flowers  of  an  obfeure  yellow  colour,  which 
fpread  more  at  the  brim  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort,  but 
are  turned  downward  in  the  fame  manner.  This  flowers 
three  weeks  after  the  firfl.  This  grows  naturally  in  fome 
parts  of  England. 

The  third  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  the 
leaves  are  narrow  like  thofe  of  the  firfl,  but  are  fhorter ; 
each  flalk  is  terminated  by  three  or  four  flowers,  which 
arife  above  each  other,  of  a  very  dark  purple,  chequered 
with  yellowifh  fpots. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  the  dalk  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  fp ear-fliaped  leaves,  of  a  Grafs  green  colour; 
thefe  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite,  but  generally  alternate  ; 
the  dalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  bell-fhaped  dower  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  chequered  with  light  purple. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high;  the  dalk  is 
garniflied  with  fhorter  and  broader  leaves  than  the  firfl  fort, 
of  a  gray! (h  colour ;  the  flowers  are  produced  round  the 
rtalks  like  thofe  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  chequered  with  a  yellowiih  green. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Perfian  Lily,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Pcrfia ;  the  root  of  this 
fort  is  round  and  large,  the  (talk  rifes  three  feet  high  ;  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  elofely  garniflied  with  long  twifled  leaves 
of  a  gray  colour,  Aanding  on  every  fide  of  the  dalks ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  dalk,  form- 
ing  a  pyramid  ;  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies,  but  are  much  fhorter,  and  fpread  wider  at  their  brims, 
and  are  not  bent  downward  like  thofe.  They  are  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  feventh  fort  has  a  much  (horter  dalk  than  the  lad, 
but  is  garniflied  with  leaves  like  thofe,  only  they  are  fmaller  ; 
the  dalks  branch  out  at  the  top  intofeveral  fmall  foot- dalks, 
each  fudaining  one  dark  coloured  flower.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  fmall  Perfian  Lily,  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  former  fort. 
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Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  offsets 
from  the  old  roots ;  by  the  firft  of  which  methods  new  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  obtained,  as  alfo  a  larger  flock  of  roots  in 
three  years,  than  can  be  obtained  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  the  latter  method  :  I  fhall  therefore  firft  treat  of  their  pro¬ 
pagation  by  feeds. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good  feeds,  faved 
from  the  faireft  flowers,  you  mull  procure  fome  fhallow 
pans  or  boxes,  which  mull  have  holes  in  their  bottoms  to 
let  out  the  moifture  ;  thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  laying  a  few  potfheards  over  the  holes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  flopping  them  ;  then,  having  laid  the 
earth  very  level  in  the  boxes,  &c.  you  muft  fovv  the  feeds 
thereon  pretty  clofe,  covering  it  with  fihe  fifted  earth  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  time  for  foWing  the  feed 
is  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  for  if  it  be  kept  much 
hanger  out  of  the  ground  it  will  not  grow.  The  farther 
management  of  the  feeds,  being  the  fame  as  for  the  feeds 
of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  need  sot  be  repeated  here. 

When  the  fevdling  plants  fhew  their  flowers,  which  is 
generally  the  third  year  from  fowing,  you  fhould  put  down 
a  mark  to  the  roots  of  all  fuch  as  produce  fair  flowers,  that 
at  the  time  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground  (Which  ought 
m  be  foon  after  their  green  leaves  are  decayed),  they  may 
be  fdected  for  to  plant  in  the  borders  of  the  parterre-gar¬ 
den,  where,  being  intermixed  with  other  flowers  <7i:  diffe¬ 
rent  feafons,  they  will  make  a  good  appearance. 

When  a  ftock  of  good  flowers  are  obtained,  they  may 
be  preferved  and  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  flowers,  which  is  by  offsets  lent  out  from 
their  roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  every  other  year 
from  the  fined  forts  ;  but  the  ordinary  flowers  may  remain 
three  years  undillurbed,  in  which  time  they  will  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  fo  much,  as  that  each  root  will  have  formed  a  clufter; 
fo  that  if  they  are  left  longer  together,  the  roots  will  be 
fmall,  and  the  flowers  very  weak  ;  therefore  if  thefe  are 
taken  up  every  other  year,  the  roots  will  be  the  flronger. 
Thefe  roots  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tu¬ 
lips,  and  other  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence  only,  that  the  roots  of  this  will  not  bear  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  fo  long ;  therefore  if  there  fhould  be  a 
neceflity  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  for  a  longer 
time,  it  will  be  bell  to  put  the  roots  into  fand  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fhrinking. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  Crown  Imperial,  which  is  now 
very  common  in  the  Eugli/h  gardens.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Perjia,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  Confiantinople , 
and  about  the  year  1570,  was  introduced  to  thefe  parts  of 
Europe  ;  of  this  there  are  a  great  variety  of  forts  now  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  gardens  of  florifis,  but  as  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  accidentally  from  feeds,  fo  they  may  be  included  as 
one  fpecies  ;  however,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  curious,  I 
fhall  here  mention  the  varieties  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

1.  The  common  Crown  Imperial  ;  this  is  of  a  dirty  red 
colour. 

2.  The  yellow  Crown  Imperial  ;  this  is  of  a  bright 
yellow'. 

3.  The  bright  red  Crown  Imperial,  called  Fufai. 

4.  The  pale  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

5.  The  yellow  ftriped  Crown  Imperial. 

6.  The  lafge  flowering  Crown  Imperial. 

7.  The  broad  leaved  late  red  Crown  Imperial. 

8.  The  double  and  triple  crowned  Crown  Imperial. 

9.  The  double  red  Crown  Imperial. 

to.  The  double  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

1 1.  The  filver  ftriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

12.  The  yellow  ftriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

There  are  fome  few  other  varieties  which  are  mentioned 
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in  the  catalogues  of  the  Dutch  florifts,  but  their  differences 
are  fo  minute,  that  they  are  not  diftinguiihable,  fo  I  fhall 
pafs  them  over. 

The  Crown  Imperial  hath  a  large,  round,  fcaly  root  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  a  ftrong  odour  of  a  fox  ;  the  flalk 
rifes  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  upward,  it  is  ftrong,  fuc- 
culent,  and  garnifhed  two  thirds  of  the  length  on  every 
fide,  with  long,  narrow.,  fmooth  leavesending  in  points;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  naked,  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ; 
then  the  flowers  come  out  all  round  the  ftalk  upon  fhort 
foot-flalks  which  turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
fpreading  bell-fhaped  flow'er,  compofed  of  fix  fpear-fhaped 
petals ;  at  the  bale  of  each  petal  is  a  pretty  large  cavity,  in. 
which  is  fituated  a  large  white  nectarium,  filled  with  a 
mellous  liquor.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fixed  a  three- 
cornered  oblong  germen,  upon  which  refls  the  Angle  ftyle, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  petals,  crowned  by  a  fpreading 
obtufe  fligma;  round  the  ftyle  there  are  fix  awl-fhaped  fta- 
mina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  ftyle,  terminated  by  Qblong 
four-cornered  fummits.  Thefe  flowers  hang  downward  ; 
above  and  among  them,  arifes  a  fpreading  tuft  of  green 
leaves  which  are  eredl,  from  between  and  below  thefe  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  t'  e  flowers;  when  the  flowers  decay, 
the  germen  fwells  to  a  large  hexagonal  capfule,  fhaped  like 
a  water-mill,  having  fix  cells  which  are  filled  with  flat 
feeds,  and  the  capfule  turns  eredl. 

The  fort  with  yellow  flowers,  that  with  large  flowers, 
and  thole  with  double  flowers,  are  the  moft  valuable;  but 
that  which  hath  two  or  three  whorls  of  flowers  above  each, 
ocher,  makes  the  fineft  appearance  ;  though  this  feldom 
produces  its  flowers  after  the  fame  manner  the  firft  year 
after  removing,  but  thefecond  and  third  year  the  ftalks  will 
be  taller,  and  frequently  have  three  tier  of  flowers  one  above 
the  other,  which  is  called  the  triple  crown. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  earlieft  tall  flowers  of  the  fpring, 
fo  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  middle  of  large  bor¬ 
ders,  at  a  feafon  when  fuch  flowers  are  much  wanted  to  de¬ 
corate  the  pleafure-garden ;  but  the  rank  fox-like  odour 
which  they  emit,  is  too  ftrong  for  moft  people,  fo  hath  ren¬ 
dered  thefe  flowers  lefs  valuable  than  they  would  have  been, 
for  there  is  fomething  very  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  them  at 
a  diftance. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  offsets  from  the  root; 
but  the  firil  is  too  tedious  for  moft  of  the  Er.glijh  florifts, 
becaufe  the  plants,  fo  raifed,  are  fix  or  feven  years  before 
they  flower;  but  the  Dutch  and  Elemifo  gardeners,  who  have 
morepatience,  frequently  raife  them  from  feeds,  whereby  they 
get  fome  new  varieties,  which  rewards  their  labour.  The 
method  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  from  feeds,  being  nearly 
the  fame  as  for  the  Tulip,  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  that  article,  where  there  are  full  directions  for  perform¬ 
ing  il:- 

The  common  method  of  propagating  them  here,  is  by 
offsets  fent  out  from  the  old  roots,  which  will  produce  ftrong 
flowers  the  fecond  year,  after  they  are  taken  from  the  roots, 
but  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  thefe,  the  roots  lhould  not  be 
tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  year,  by  which  time 
each  root  will  have  put  out  feveral  offsets,  fome  of  which 
will  be  large  enough  to  flower  the  following  year,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  the  fmaller  roots  may  be  planted  in 
a  nurfery-bed  to  grow  a  year  or  two  according  to  their 
fize  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  forted,  and  the  fmallcft  roots 
planted  in  a  bed  together,  which  fhould  remain  there 
two  years,  and  the  larger  by  themfelves  to  ftand  one 
\  year,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired  ftrength 
enough  to  flower,  then  may  be  removed  into  the  pleafuxe- 
garden. 

The  time  for  taking  up  of  thefe  roots,  is  in  the  begin- 
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ring  of  July,  when  their  ftalks  will  be  decayed  ;  they  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  months,  but  they  fhould 
be  laid  lingle  in  a  dry  fhady  room,  but  not  in  heaps,  or 
in  a  moift  place,  which  will  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy 
and  rot.  The  offsets  fhould  be  firil  planted,  for  as  thefe  are 
fmali,  they  will  be  apt  to  fhrink  if  they  are  kept  long  out 
of  the  ground. 

FR1T1LLARIA  CRASSA.  See  Stape’ia. 

FRUTEX  PAVON1US.  See  Poinciana. 

FUCHSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  14., 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  with  a  clofed  tube,  flight ly  cut 
into  eight  parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  hath  four  fl ami n a  the  length  of 
the  tube.  The  oval  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Jucculent  berry  with  four  cells,  containing 
fever al  fmali  oval  feeds.  1 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent,  viz. 

Fuchsia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  4.191 .  Three- leaved  Fuchfia, 
with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

This  plant  is  a  native  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  was  difcovered  by  Father  Phonier,  in  feme  of 
the  Trench  ifiands  in  America,  and. was  fince  found  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houfoun ,  at  Carthagena,  in  New-Spain. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  feeds  from  warm  countries.  In 
about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  appear ;  when  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
ieparated  carefully  ;  planting  each  into  a  fmali  pot,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  fereening 
jthem  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root then 
they  muft  have  frelh  air  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  As  the  feafon  advances  and 
becomes  warm,  the  glafles  of  the  hot- bed  fhould  be  raifed 
higher-,  to  admit  a  greater  fhare  of  air  to  the  plants  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to  reach  the  glafles, 
they  fhoula  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed.  In  winter  thefe  plants  require  to  be 
kept  very  warm,  and  at  that  feafon  they  muft  not 
have  much  water,  but  in  fummer  it  muft  be  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  have  much  air  in  warm  weather. 

FUMARIA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  760.  Fumatory. 

The  Charafters  are, 

rfhe  flower  is  of  the  r'mgent  hind,  approaching  near  to  the 
butterfly  flowers.  The  upper  lip  is  plain,  obtufe,  and  reflexed ; 
the  neftarium  at  the  bafs  is  obtifle,  and  little  prominent.  The 
haje  is  keel  fhaped ;  the  neftarium  at  the  haje  is  lefs  prominent. 
The  chaps  cf  the  flower  is  four-cornered ,v  and  perpendicularly 
bifid.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  Jbort pod  with  one  cell ,  including  roundijh  feeds. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Fu  maria  pericarpHs  monofipertnis  racemofls ,  caule  dijfufo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700^  Common  Fumatory  with  a  purple 
flower. 

2.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  fpicatis,  caule  erefto, 
foliolis  fliformibus.  Sauv.  Moifp.  263.  Lefler  narrow-leaved 
Fumatory. 

3.  Fumaria  fliquis  linearibus  tetragonis,  caulibus  diffufls 
acutangulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Ever-green  Fumatory  with 
k  white  flower. 

4.  Fumaria  filiquis  leretibus,  ceulibus  dflfufis,  an  gulls  ob- 
tufs.  Yellow  Tangier  Fumatory. 

y  Fumaria  filiquis  linearibus,  folds  cirrhiferis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  701.  Fumatory  with  tendrils. 

6.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofls,  foliis  fcan- 
dentibus  fubcirrbofu.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7 01.  Greater  climbing 
Fumatory  with  a  paler  flower. 
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7.  Fumaria  caule  flmplici,  brafteis  longitudine  forum, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  699.  Greater  bulbous  Fumatory  with  a 
hollow  root. 

8.  Fumaria  caule  flmplici,  brafteis  brevioribus  multi fidis,- 
radict  flidd.  Greater  bulbous  Fumatory  with  a  folid  root. 

9.  Fumaria  J'capo  nudo.  Ilort.  Cliff.  331.  Tuberous  in- 
fipid  Fumatory. 

10.  Fumaria  filiquis  globofis  inflatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  207. 
Climbing  African  Cyfticapnos. 

11.  Fumaria  foliis  triternatis,  foliolis  cordatis.  Lin .  Sp. 
Plant.  700.  Nine-leaved  Rock  Fumatory  of  Spain. 

12.  Fumaria  filiquis  linearibus  paniculatis,  caule  erefto. 
Hort.  Upfal.  207.  Baftard  Fumatory. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Fumatory  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  which  grows  naturally .  on  arable  land  in  molt 
parts  cf  England ;  it  is  a  low  annual  plant,  and  flowers  in 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  ,  very  ofeen  from  plants  which 
rife  late  in  the  fummer,  there  will  be  a  fecond  crop  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  greatly  commended  for 
bilious  cholics.  It  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  Jt  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
from  the  fcattered  feeds  better  than  when  it  is  fown  with 
care  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  grow  more  ereft,  the  leaves  are  very 
finely  divided,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  fpike ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  flower  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  common  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea  ;  it  was  firft  brought  to  England  from  Tangier. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  fends  out  from  the  root 
many  branching  ftalks,  which  rife  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  growing  in  tufts  or  bunches ;  the  leaves  are  very 
much  divided,  the  ftalks  are  angular,  and  the  flowers  grow 
in  loofe  panicles  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  divilions  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
yellow  colour,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  moll  part 
of  the  year. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  an  appearance  very  like  the  third, 
and  by  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  that, 
but  is  undoubtedly  a  diltinfl  fpecies  j  for  I  have  cultivated 
both  more  than  thirty  years,  and  never  yet  found  either 
of  them  to  vary.  The  ftalks  ©f  this  fort  have  biunt  angles, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  third  are  acute  ;  they  are  of  a  purphih 
colour,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  loofer  panicles,’  each  having 
a  longer  foot-ftalk  than  thofe  of  the  other  ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  great 
part  of  the  year. 

Thefe  two  forts  continue  green  all  the  year,  and  except 
in  very  fevere  froft,  are  always  in  flower,  which  make  a 
pretty  appearance ;  they  grow  beft  on  w  alls  or  rocks,  and 
are  very  proper  for  the  joints  of  grottos,  or  any  rock- 
work  ;  where,  if  a  few  plants  are  planted,  or  the  feeds 
fcattered,  they  will  multiply  fall  enough  from  their  fcatter- 
ing  feeds,  which  are  call  out  of  the  pods  by  the  elaftic 
fpring  of  the  valves  when  ripe,  to  a  confiderable  diftance; 
and  as  the  plants  will  require  no  care  to  cultivate  them, 
they  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  ilony  and  Tandy  places,  in  fome 
parts  of  England-,  it  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing  ftalks, 
fending  out  clafpers  from  the  leaves,  which  fallen  to  any  of 
the  neighbouring  plants.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June ,  but 
is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  many  trailing  ftalks, 
which  grow  about  a  foot  long,  fending  out  a  few  fhort  ten¬ 
drils,  whereby  they  fallen  to  any  neighbouring  fupport ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe 
bunches,  they  are  pf  3,  whitifti  herbaceous  colour,  with  a. 

purple 
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purple  fpot  on  the  upper  lip.  This  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  It  grows  in  France  and  Italy ,  on  ftony  places  in 
the  (hade. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  was  i'ome  years  part  preferved  in  the  Englijb 
gardens  by  way  of  ornament,  but  is  now  rarely  to  be  found 
here  ;  it  was  titled  Radix  ca<ua,  or  hollow  root,  from  its 
having  a  pretty  large  tuberous  root  hollowed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  llalk  of  this  fort  rifes  about  fix  inches  high, 
and  does  not  divide,  but  is  garnilhed  toward  the  bottom 
with  one  rainous  leaf,  fomewhat  like  the  common  FumaT 
tory,  but  the  lobes  are  broader ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a  fpike 
at  rhe  top  of  the  llalk,  they  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour, 
and  appear  in  May.  This  plant  delights  in  the  fliadc, 
and  is  multiplied  by  offsets,  for  it  rarely  ripens  feeds  in 
England. 

The  eighth  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  of  the  old 
gardens  in  -England ;  it  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Frame, 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  It  hath  a  pretty  large,  round,  iol.d 
roof  of  a  ye’.lowifh  colour,  from  which  correout  branching 
leaves  like  thole  of  the  lull  fort,  but  the  lobes  are  longer  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  come  out  early  in  April.  The 
flalks  of  this  fort  are  fligle,  and  rife  about  four  or  five 
inches  high. 

.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green  flowers,  which  is 
mentioned  in  moft  of  the  books;  bat  all  the  plants  of  this 
fort  which  1  have  yet  feen,  are  only  abortive,  having  no  real 
flower,  only  a  green  bractea,  which  has  been  generally  taken 
for  the  flowers. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  fca'y  root  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Hazel  nut,  from 
which  comes  out  thiee  or  four  leaves  upon  flender  foot- 
flalks,  divided  into  three  parts ;  each  of  thefe  parts  is 
composed  of  many  fmaller  divifions,  which  have  narrow 
lobes  divided  into  three  parts  almofl  to  the  bottom  ;  the 
flower-italk  is  naked,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  ter¬ 
minated  by  four  or  five  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike  ; 
thefe  have  two  petals,  which  are  reflexed  backward,  and 
form  a  fort  of  fork  toward  the  foot-ftalk,  and  at  their  bafe 
are  two  horned  nettariums,  which  ftand  horizontal.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  and  appear  in  May,  but 
rarely  produce  feeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  it  loves  a 
fhady  fituation  and  a  light  foil ;  the  belt  time  to  tranfplant 
the  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  for  it 
ftioots  pretty  early  in  the  fpring,  therefore  it  would  not  be 
.  fafe  to  remove  them  at  that  feafon. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-, 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks  which  are  two 
or  three  feet  long,  dividing  into  many  fmaller,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  fine  branching  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Fumatory,  but  end  with  tendrils,  which  clafp 
to  any  neighbouring  plants,  and  thereby  the  ftalks  are 
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fupported;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles, 
which  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
whitilh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  globular  fwollen 
pods,  in  which  are  contained  a  row  of  fmall  Ihining  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  mutt  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the 
hot-bed,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  hive  taken  new 
root;  then  they  ftiould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted 
to  them,  at  all  times  in  mild  weather;  as  loon  as  the 
feafon  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  they  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  pre- 
ferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm; 
border,  where  their  ftalks  ihouid  be  fupported  with  flicks 
to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground  ;  in  July  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  continue  a  fuccefflon  of  flowers  till  the 
froft  de'troys  the  plants ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eleventh  fort  grow's  naturally  upon  old  walls,  or 
rocky  places  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this  hath  weak  trailing 
ftalks  which  are  much  divided,  garnilhed  with  fmall  leaves 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  hath  three  heart- 
fhaped  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  pa¬ 
nicles  from  the  fide  of  the  flallcs,  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
white,  and  appear  moft  of  the  fumrr.er  months,  ft  is  an 
abiding  plant,  which  propagates  itfelf  by  the  feeds  that 
fcattcr,  and  thrives  belt  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  on  old 
walls  or  buildings. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  an  upright 
flalk,  which  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out 
feveral  branches  upward,  garnilhed  with  fmooth  branch¬ 
ing  leaves  of  a  pale  colour,  divided  like  the  common  fort, 
but  the  lobes  are  larger  and  more  obtufe  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  fldes  of  the  ftalks,  * 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,  with  yellow  chaps  (or  lips)  j  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  narrow  pods,  which  contain  many  fmall  Ihining 
black  feeds.  This  flowers  during  moft  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September. 
If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants-' 
will  come  up  without  any  trouble,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  forts  are  propagated 
by  offsets,  as  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers ;  thefe  ara 
pretty  ornaments  to  borders  in  a  fmall  flower-garden  early* 
in  the  fpring.  They  are  extreme  hardy  ;  they  love  a  light 
fandy  foil,  andfhoull  be  fuffered  to  remain  three  years 
undifturbed,  in  which  time  they  will  produce  many  offsets. 
The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  from  May  to  Au-- 
guf ,  when  the  leaves  die  off ;  for  if  they  are  taken  up  whea 
their  leaves  are  frelh,  it  will  greatly  weaken  their  roots. 
FURZ.  Set  Genifta. 
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ALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant .  362.  The 
Snow-drop. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  three  oblong  concave  petals,  which  fpread 
open ;  in  the  bottom  is  Jituated  the  three-leaved  neftarium,  which 
is  cylindrical ;  under  the  flower  is  fituated  the  oval  germen,  at  ■ 
tended  by  fix  flamina,  which  are  gathered  together.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  opening  in  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundijh  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  which  is, 

Galanthus.  Lin.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  134.  The  common 
Snow-drop. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers. 

This  is  valued  for  i^s  early  appearance  in  the  fpring,  for 
jthe  flowers  ufually  blow  in  February  when  the  ground  is 
often  covered  with  fnow.  The  Angle  fort  comes  out  the 
firft,  and  though  the  flowers  are  but  fmall,  yet  when  the 
roots  are  in  bunches,  they  make  a  very  pretty  appearance ; 
therefore  thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  planted  Angle,  as  is 
/ometimes  pradifed  by  way  of  edging  to  borders ;  for  when 
they  are  fo  difpofed,  they  make  very  little  appearance. 
Bjut  when  there  are  twenty  or  more  roots  growing  in  a 
dofe  bunch,  the  flowers  have  a  very  good  effed  j  an^  as 
thefe  flowers  thrive  well  under  trees  or  hedges,  they  are 
very  proper  to  plant  on  the  fldes  of  wood -walks,  and  in 
wiklernefs  quarters,;  Where,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain 
undifturbed,  the  roots  will  multiply  exceedingly.  The  roots 
«nay  be  taken  up  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  their  leaves 
decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  end  of 
Augiifl,  but  they  muft  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

GALE.  See  Myrica. 

GALEGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  770.  Goat’s  rue. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  oval, 
large ,  and  reflexed ;  the  wings  are  near  the  length  of  the  flan¬ 
dard  ;  the  keel  is  ere  ft,  oblong,  and  compr  effed ;  it  has  ten  fla¬ 
mina  which  join  above  their  middle.  In  the  tenter  is  fituated 
a  narrow  cylindrical  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long 
pointed  pod,  inclofeng  fever  al  oblong  kidney-Jhaped feeds. 

Th?  Species  are, 

1.  Galega  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus,  flliquis  tenuioribus. 
Common  Goat’s-rue  with  blue  flowers. 

2.  Gal  ega  foliolis  lanceolatis,  obtufls,  floribus  f pi  cat  is  Ion* 
gi&ribus,  fiHjjuis  craffloribus .  African  Goat’s-rue,  with  larger 
flowers  and  thicker  pods. 

3.  Galega  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  paniculatis  alaribus,  caule 
fruticofo  fcandenie.  American  Goat’s-rue,  withrcundifh  leaves, 
fearlet  flowers,  and  (hrubby  climbing  ftalks. 

The  flrfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  is 
propagated  in  the  Englifb  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe.  It 
Jhath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  channelled 
hollow,  ftalkf,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  ftalks  growing  in  fpikes,  of  a  pale  blue 
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colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  with  one  row  of 
kidney- fhaped  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  variegated  flowers,  which  have  accidentally  been 
produced  from  feeds,  fo  are  not  conftant,  therefore  are  only 
mentioned  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  larger  leaves,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  lobes,  broader  and  blunter 
at  their  ends  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  the  flowers 
are  larger,  and  the  fpikes  are  longer  ;  the  feed  pods  are  alfo 
much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  in  other 
refpeds  are  very  like  it. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  in  an  operr  fituation  >; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  a  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  prepared,  in  fize  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  quantity  of  plants  defigned  ;  which  fhould 
be  well  dug,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  noxious 
weeds ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
planted  in  rows  at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  every  way, 
obferving  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds;  if  their  ftalks  are  cut  down  before 
the  feeds  are  formed  every  year,  the  roots  will  f  ontinue  the 
longer,  efpecially  if  they  grow  on  a  light  dry  foil.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  will  grow  wherever  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  fo  that  plenty  of  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
any  care,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  and  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  before  direded. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  curious  bota- 
nift  Dr.  William  Houfloun,  at  Campeachy.  This  plant  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed 
early  in  the  fpring ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit 
to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then 
they  muft  be  treated  as  hath  been  direded  for  other  ten¬ 
der  plants,  which  are  kept  in  the  bark-ftove.  With  this 
management  they  will  flower,  and  in  warm  feafons  will 
perfed  their  feeds,  but  the  plants  may  be  preferved  through 
one  winter  in  the  bark-ftove. 

GALENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  443. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  eight  hairy  flamina  the  length 
of  the  empalement .  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen. 
The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  cqpfule  with  two 
cells,  containing  two  oblong  angular  feeds.  , 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Galenia.  Hort.  Cliff.  150.  Shrubby  Galenia. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopet  and 
in  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  branches,  gamilhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves  placed  irregularly,  of  a  light  green, 
with  a  furrow  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles,  from  the  fide 
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and  at  the  end'  of  the  branches ;  they  are  very  frnall,  and 
have  no  petals  like  the  Chenopodium. 

‘This  plant  mall  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter, 
with  other  hardy  exotick  plants,  where  it  may  have  a 
large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  for  it  only  requires  to 
be  protected  from  froft.  In  the  fummer  it  may  be  expofed 
in  the  open  air,  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  country.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  watered  frequently,  will 
take  root  in  about  five  or  fix  weks,  and  may  then  be  treated 
as  is  dire&ed  for  the  old  plants. 

GALEOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  637.  Stinking  DeadNettle. 

V  The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  the  chaps  are  broad ,  from  the 
bafe  to  the  under  lip,  it  is  on  both  fdes  Jbarply  indented ;  the 
upper  lip  is  concave,  and  Jawed  at  the  top  ;  the  under  lip  is 
trifd,  the  middle  fegment  being  the  largef.  It  hath  four  fa - 
mina,  two  being  Jhortcr  than  the  other.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  quadrifid  gcrmen,  which  afterward  become  four  naked 
feeds ,  fitting  in  the  rigid  empaltment . 

'  The  Species  are, 

I.  Galeopsis  internodiis  caulints  asqualibus,  wrticillis  om¬ 
nibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579.  Rea  narrow-leaved  Field 
Ironwort. 

z.  Galeopsis  internodiis fupern'e  incr aflat  is,  verticillis  fum ■ 
mis  fubcontiguis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579.  Common  Dead  Net¬ 
tle  with  a  Hemp  leaf. 

3.  Galeopsis  corolla  flan:  d,  labio  inferiors  maculaio.  Flor. 

Lapp.  193.  Prickly  Hemp  Dead  Nettle,  with  a  beautiful 
yellow  flower  and  purple  iips. 

4.  Galeopsis  verticil! is  fexfioris,  involucro  tetraphyllo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  78©.  Stinking  Dead  Nettle  with  a  yellow 
flower. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  plants,  except  the  fourth 
fort ;  they  grow  naturally  in  England.  The  firft  is  found 
upon  arable  land  in  many  places ;  the  fecond  grows  upon 
dunghills,  and  by  the  fide  of  paths,  in  moll  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  The  third  fort  grows  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties, 
but  I  have  accidentally  found  it  growing  wild  in  Eflex, 
•within  ten  miles  of  London.  Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  for  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  as  weeds  wherever  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  place. 

The  fourth  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  creeping  root, 
which  grows  in  the  woods  and  under  hedges  in  molt  parts 
of  England. 

GALEOPSIS  FRUTESCENS.  See  Prafium. 

GALIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  117.  Ladies  Bedllraw,  or 
Cheefe-rennet. 

The  Characters  are,  \ 

The  fewer  hath  one  petal,  divided  into  four  parts ,  and  four 
aw l -Jh aped  famina.  It  hath  a  twin  germcn  ftuated  under  the 
fiower,  which  afterward  become  two  dry  berries,  joined  together , 
each  inclofing  a  large  kidney -Jbaped feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Galium  folds  oClonis  linearibus  fulcatis ,  ramis  foriferis 
Irevibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Yellow  Ladies  Bedftravv. 

2.  Galium  folds  oCionis  ovatis  linearibus  fubferratis  pa- 
tentijjimis  mucronatis,  caule  flaccido,  ramis  paientibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  107.  Branching  broad-leaved  Mountain  Moluggo. 

3.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  lineari-Jctaceis ,  pedunculis 
folio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Narrow-leaved  Mountain 
Ladies  Bedllraw,  with  a  black, purple  flower. 

4.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  linearibus,  pedunculis  dichoto- 
mis,  fummo  caule  Jlbrferis.  Prod.  Leyd.  256.  Rock  Ladies 
Beditravv  with  a  gray  leaf. 

5.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  linearibus,  pedunculis  Irevif- 

fimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Red  Ladies  Beditraw. 
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6.  Galium  folds  quaternis  lanceolatis  trrnervds  glabris, 
caule  ere CIo,  feminibus  hifpidis.  Flor.  Lappon.  60.  Smooth 
Meadow  Madder  with  an  acute  leaf. 

7.  Galium  folds  quaternis  obovatis  inacqualibus,  caulibus 
dffujis.  Flor.  Suec.  1 19.  White  Marlh  Ladies  Bedllraw. 

The  firll  of  thefe  plants  (which  is  the  fort  commonly  tiled 
in  medicine)  is  very  common  in  moilt  meadows,  and  in  paf- 
ture  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  The  other  va¬ 
rieties  are  preferved  incurious  botanick  gardens,  but  as  they 
are  plants  of  very  little  beauty,  and  are  fubjedt  to  fpread 
very  far,  and  over-run  whatever  plants  grow  near  them, 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  gardens. 

Thefe  forts  may  any  of  them  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots,  which  fpread  and  increafe  very  fall,  either  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn,  and  will  grow  almofl;  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  efpecially  the  firll  fort;  all  the  other  forts  ex¬ 
cept  the  laft,  require  a  drier  foil,  but  will  all  grow  in  any 
fituation. 

GARCINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  526.  The  Mangolleen. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  hath  four  roundijh  petals,  which  are  larger  than 
the  empalemcnt .  It  hath  fixteen  famina,  formed  into  a  cylinder. , 
In  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oval  germen ,  crowned  by  a  buckler - 
jbaped  plain  fligma ,  divided  into  eight  parts,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  thick  globular  berry  with  one  cell,  including  eight  hairy 
fejhy  feeds,  which  are  convex  and  angular. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Gaucinia.  Hort.  Cliff.  182.  The  Mangollan,  or 
Mangolleen. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  I lolucca  illands,  and 
alfo  in  the  inland  parts  of  New  Spain ,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  perfedl  fpecimens,  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar ,  who  gathered  them  near  Tolu,  but  did  not 
know  the  tree.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  Hem  twenty  feet* 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  placed  oppofite,  which 
Hand  oblique  to  each  other,  not  at  right  angles  ;  the  bark 
of  the  branches  is  fmooth,  of  a  gray  colour,  that  on  the 
tender  fhoots  is  green.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped  and 
entire,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  of  an 
Olive  colour  on  their  under,  having  a  prominent  midrib 
with  feveral  fmall  veins  running  from  that  to  both  fides 
of  the  leaf.  The  flower  is  like  that  of  the  (ingle  Rofe, 
compofed  of  four  roundilh  petals,  which  are  thick  at  their 
bafe,  but  thinner  toward  their  ends,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
The  fruit  ,  which  fucceeds  the  flower  is  round,  the  fize  of 
a  middling  Orange ;  the  top  is  covered  by  a  cap,  which 
was  the  ftigma  "on  the  top  of  the  llyle,  and  remains  to 
the  top  of  the  fruit,  which  is  indented  in  fix  or  feven  ob- 
tufe  rays.  The  Ihell  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  Pome¬ 
granate,  but  fofter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  juice  ;  the  inlide 
of  the  fruit  is  of  a  Rofe  colour,  divided  into  feveral  parts 
by  thin  partitions,  as  in  Oranges,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
lodged,  furrounded  by  a  foft  juicy  pulp  of  a  delicious  fla¬ 
vour  ;  it  is  elieemed  one  of  the  richeft  fruits  in  the  world  : 
the  trees  naturally  growing  in  the  iorm  of  Pyrabolas, 
whole  branches  are  well  garnilhed  with  large  fhining  green 
leaves,  make  an  elegant  appearance,  and  afford  a  kindly 
fhade  in  hot  countries. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  feeds  in  this  fruit  which  come 
to  perfection  (the  greatefl  part  of  them  are  abortive)  moll 
of  thofe  which  have  been  brought  to  Europe  have  failed  ; 
therefore  the  fureft  way  to  obtain  the  plants,  is  to  fow 
their  feeds  in  tubs  of  earth  in  the  country,  and  when  the 
plauts  have  obtained  fufficient  ftrength,  f hey  may  be  brought: 
to  Europe ;  but  there  Ihould  be  great  care  taken  in  their 
pafiage,  to  fereen  them  from  the  lpray  of  the  fea,  as  alfo 
not  to  give  them  much  water,  efpecially  when  they  arrive 
in  a  cool  or  temperate  climate,  for  thefe  plants  are  very 
impatient  of  wet.  When  the  plants  arrive  in  Europe,  they 
1  '  fliould 
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lhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  the  tan-oed,  obierving  to  (hade  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  mult  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  hot 
countries. 

GARDENS  are  frequently  difiingui(hed  into  flower-gar¬ 
dens,  fruit-gardens,  and  kitchen-gardens ;  the  full  being 
defigned  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  fo  lhould  be  placed  in 
the  mod  confpicuous  parts,  i.  e.  next  to,  or  jud  againd, 
the  back  front  of  the  houfe  ;  the  two  latter  being  principally 
intended  for  ufe  and  fervice,  are  placed  lefs  in  fight. 

Though  the  fruit  and  kitchen-gardens  are  often  mention¬ 
ed  as  two  diliindt  gardens,  and  have  by  the  French  gar¬ 
deners,  as  aJfo  by  fome  of  our  own  countrymen,  been 
contrived  as  fuch,  yec  they  are  now  ufually  in  one  ;  and 
with  good  reafon,  fmee  they  both  require  a  good  foil  and 
expolure,  and  to  be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe. 
As  the  kitchen-garden  lhould  be  inclofed  with  walls,  that 
no  perfon  may  have  accefs  to  it,  who  have  no  bufinefs  in 
it,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  product,  fo  thefe  walls 
will  anlwer  the  purpofes  of  both. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  to  plant  a  garden,  the  fituation 
and  expofure  of  the  ground  are  the  mod  eliential  points  to 
be  regarded  ;  fince,  if  a  failure  be  made  in  that  point,  all 
the  care  and  expence  w  11  in  a  manner  be  lod. 

The  fecond  thing  to  be  confidered  in  chufing  apt  for 
a  garden,  is  a  good  earth  or  foil. 

It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad  foil ; 
there  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but  they  are 
very  expenfive  ;  and  fometimes,  when  the  expence  has 
been  bedowed  of  laying  good  earth  over  the  whole  fur- 
face,  the  garden  has  been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the 
trees  have  come  to  reach  the  natural  bottom. 

The  quality  of  good  ground  is  neither  to  be  dony,  or 
hard  to  work ;  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moill ;  nor  too 
Tandy  and  light,  nor  too  drong  and  clayey,  which  is  the 
word  of  all  for  gardens. 

The  third  requifite  is  water.  The  want  of  this  is  one  of 
the  greated  inconveniencies  that  can  attend  a  garden,  and 
will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  whatever  is  planted  in 
it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  droughts  that  often  happen  in 
a  hot  and  dry  fummer. 

GARIDELLA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  65 5.  tab.  430.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  507. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  five  oblong  equal  neSlariums 
occupy  their  place,  which  are  bilabiate.  It  hath  eight  or  ten 
awl  Jhaped flamina ,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalement.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  three  comprefled  germina ,  which  become  three 
oblong  comprefled  capfules  with  two  a/al-ves,  incloflng  feveral 
f  snail  feeds . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Garidella.  Hort.  Clsfl.  170.  Garidella  with  very  nar¬ 
row  divided  leaves. 

This  plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Nigella,  or  Fennel 
flower,  to  which  genus  it  was  placed  by  the  writers  on  bo¬ 
tany  before  Dr.  lournefort,  and  was  by  him  feparated  from 
it,  as  differing  in  the  form  of  the  flower. 

It  grows  wild  in  Candia ,  and  on  mount  Ealdus,  in  Italy, 
as  alfo  in  Provesice,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Garidel, 
who  fent  the  feeds  to  Dr.  Tournefort,  for  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftalk,  dividing  into  three  or  four  (lender  branches,  garnilh- 
cd  at  their  joints  with  very^narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of  Fen¬ 
nel.  The  dalks  are  terminated  by  one  fmall  flower,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  which  is  fucceeded  by  three  capfules,  each 
containing  two  or  three  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  tn  September,  It  is  propagated  by 
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feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light- 
frefli  earth,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  mult  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  mud  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  four  or  five  inches  apart  ;  which  is  all 
the  culture  the  plants  require,  and  if  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any  far¬ 
ther  care. 

GENISTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  766.  Broom. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  long  and 
wholly  ref.exed ;  the  wings  are  a  little  jhorter,  end  looje ;  the 
keel  is  errCt,  and  longer  than  the  flandard.  It  hath  ten  flamina 
joined,  which  are  fituated  in  the  keel.  In  the  center  is  an  ob¬ 
long  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  turgid  pod 
with  one  ceil,  epemsig  with  two  valves,  ituloflng  kidney  jhaped 
Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Genista  ramis  ancipitibus  articulatis,  foliis  ovato-lafs^ 
ceolatis .  Hort.  Chff.  335.  Dwarf  Ancre  fhaped  Broom. 

2.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ramis  flriatis  tcretibus  ereffis 
Hort.  Cliff ;  355.  Narrow-leaved  Dyer’s  Broom. 

3.  Genista  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis,  ramis  flriatis  ter etibus. 
Common  Dyer’s  Broom,  or  Wood-waxen. 

4.  Genista  foliis  inflerioribus  cuneiflorsstibus,  ramis  for  if e- 
ris  linearibus,  floribus  majoribus  erctionbus .  Greater  Portugal 
Dyer’s  Broom,  called  Piurna  by  the  Portugueze. 

5.  Genista  f  oliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  paniculatis,  caule  arbo- 
refeente.  Tree -like  Tartarian  Broom,  wich  a  yellow  flower. 

6.  Genista  ramis  triquetris fubarticulatis ,  foliis  tricufpida - 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  710.  Shrubby  Portugal  Dyer’s  Broom. 

7.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  caule  tuberculato  de- 
cumbente.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Branching  Broom  with  leaves 
like  St.  Johnfwort. 

8.  Genista  /pints  flmplicibus,  ramis  fioriferis  inerm'tbus , 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  353*  Small  Englijh  Broom, 
called  Petty  Whin. 

9.  Genista  /pin is  decompofltis ,  ramis  fioriferis ,  inermibus , 
foliis  linearibus  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  71 1.  Molt  hairy  fmall 
Spanijh  prickly  Broom. 

10.  Genista  /pints  ccmpofitis,  ramis  fioriferis  inermibus , 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  371.  Smaller  German  prickly 

Broom. 

The  find  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy ,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  fends  out  feveral  italks  from  the  root,  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  divide  into  many  flat  branches 
which  are  jointed,  and  their  two  fides  are  edged  like  a 
broai  fword  ;  they  are  herbaceous,  but  perennial.  At  each 
of  the  joints  is  placed  one  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaf,  without 
any  foot-flalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  the  Pea-bloom  kind, 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fiiort  hairy 
pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  kidney-(haped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely  come 
up  the  fame  year :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe ;  at  Michaelmas 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  the  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  will  live  feveral  years. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  ligneous  (talks  two  or  three 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
alternate,  and  are  terminated  by  feveral  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  of  the  Pea-bloom  kind,  but  fmall ;  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ihort  pods,  black  when  ripe,  and  contain  four 
or  five  kidney -fhaped  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  hath 
fhrubby  Italks,  three  feet  high,  garnifiied  with  fpear-lhaped 

leave*. 
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leaves,  which  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  the 
branches  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  fialks,  do  not 
grow  fo  upright  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  but  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
pods  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  The  branches  of  the 
plant  are  ufed  by  dyers,  to  give  a  yellow  colour,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Dyer’s  Broom,  Green-wood,  Wood¬ 
waxen,  or  Dyer’s -weed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  fhrubby  channelled  Italics  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  branches  which  grow  eredt ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  very  narrow  at  their  bale;  thofe 
which  are  higher  on  the  flower  branches  are  narrow,  and 
equal  at  both  ends ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  larger  than 
tnofe.of  the  other  fores,  and  of  a  paler  yellow  colour  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  pods  like  the  former  forts. 

This  fort  is  a  little  tender,  and  in  very  fevere  frofls  is 
fometimes  killed  in  England,  where  the  plants  are  not  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  ltalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
fending  out  many  {lender  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  alternate  ;  the  upper  part  of 
thefe  branches,  for  more  *han  a  foot  in  length,  fend  out 
fmall  branches;  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  fo 
that  each  branch  terminates  in  a  panicle  of  flowers.  Thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripeu  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  low  ihrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 
is  more  than  a  foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  branches 
which  are  jointed,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  ending 
in  three  acute  parts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ; 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in 
Portugal. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  a  Ihrubby  fialk  which  declines  to¬ 
ward  the  ground;  it  divides  into  a  few  fmall  branches, 

.  garnifhed  with  fmall  obtufe  leaves.  The  flowers  are  dif- 
*  pofed  in  fmall  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort  pods  rilled  with  kidney- fhaped  feeds.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  open  heaths,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  hath  a  fhrubby  flender  ftalk,  which 
rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  branches, 
armed  with  long  Angle  fpines,  garnifhed  with  very  fmall 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  flower  branches 
have  no  fpines,  are  fhort,  and  have  rive  or  fix  yellow  flowers 
growing  in  a  clufter  at  the  end.  They  come  out  in  April 
and  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  pods,  which 
contain  four  or  five  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  ligneous  branches, 
armed  with  branching  thorns,  which  come  out  from  each 
other,  but  the  fhort  branches  which  produce  the  flowers 
have  no  fpines,  but  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy  leaves 
of  different  forms,  fome  of  them  being  as  narrow  as  hairs, 
and  others  are  fpear-fhaped  ;  the  branches  are  terminated 
by  cluflers  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
comprefled  hairy  pods,  filled  with  kidney  fhaped  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  This  rifes 
with  fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  flender  branches,  armed  with  compound 
fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate  ;  thofe  branches  which  produce  the  flowers  have  no 
fpines,  but  are  terminated  by  fhort  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  containing 
three  or  four  kidney  fhaped  feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Brooms  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which. 


if  fown  in  autumn,  will  fucceed  much  better  than  if  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  a  year  will  be  thereby  faved :  as  thefe 
plants  fend  out  long,  ftringy,  tough  roots,  which  run  deep 
into  the  ground,  they  do  not  bear  transplanting  well,  ef- 
pecially  if  they  are  not  removed  young  ;  therefore  the  belt 
way  is  to  fow  a  few  feeds  in  thofe  places  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  to  pull  up  -all  except  the  molt 
promifing  plants  as  foon  as  they  are  paft  danger;  after 
this  the  plants  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds;  but  where  this  cannot  be  pradtifed, 
the  feeds  may  be  fown  thin  upon  a  bed.  of  light  earth,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  remain  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  plants  except  the  fourth  and  tenth 
forts,  which  mull  have  a  warm  fheltered  fituation  and  dry 
foil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter,  but 
the  others  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

GENISTA  SP1NOSA,  the  Furz,  Whins,  or  Gorfe.  See 
Ulex. 

GENTIANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  285.  Gentian,  or  FclI- 
wort. 

The  CbaraSlers  are, 

It  bath  a  permanesit  cmpalement  to  the  fower,  cut  into  five 
acute  fegnients .  The  fower  bath  one  petal,  ’which  is  tubulous. 

It  hath  fiye  awl-Jhaped Jlamina.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an 
oblong  cylindrical  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
taper-pointed  capfule,  with  one  cell,  containing  many  fmall  feels 
fajlened  to  the  • valves  of  the  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  rotatis ’verticillatis,  calj- 
cibus  fpathaceis.  Hall.  Helv.  479.  Greater  yellow  Gentian. 

2.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  campanulatis  oppofitis  pe- 
dunculatis,  foliis  Jinearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228.  Greater 
narrow-leaved  autumnal  Gentian. 

3.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  campanulatis  oppdftis fef- 
filibus,  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  22  J.  Gentian 
with  a  Swallow-wort  leaf. 

4.  Gentiana  corolla  quinquefda  campanulata,  caulem  ex- 
cedente.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  228.  Broad-leaved  Alpine  Gentian 
with  a  large  flower,  commonly  called  Gentianella. 

5.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  infundibuliformibus ,  ra- 
mis  unifioris  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Annual  Gentian 
with  lefler  Centaury  leaves. 

6.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifdis  imberlibus  ’verticillatis  fef- 
filibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  231.  Croflwort  Gentian. 

7.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifdis  margine  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  231.  Blue  Gentian  with  hairy  brims. 

8.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  hypocrateriformibus,  caly- 
cibus  infatis  plicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  229.  Gentian  with  a 
bellied  tube. 

9.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  infuttdibultfbrmibusy.  caule 
dichotomo.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant.  2zg.  Lefler  Centaury. 

10.  Gentiana  corollis  oflfdis,  foliis  perfoliatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  23 2.  Yellow  perfoliate  Centaury. 

It.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  infundibuliformibus,  fio- 
ribus  alternis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  23a.  Lefler  Centau¬ 
ry  with  a  white  fpiked  flower. 

12.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  infundibuliformibus,  pe~ 
dunculis  longiffimis.  Lefler  maritime  Centaury  with  a  large 
blue  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Gentian  of  the  fhops,  whofe 
root  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  bitters. 

This  hath  a  large  thick  root  of  a  yellowifh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafle  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an 
oblong  oval  fhape,  a  little  pointed  at  the  end,  fliff,  of  a 
yellowifh  green,  and  have  five  large  veins  on  the  back  of 
each.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  growing  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  almoft  embracing 
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the  flalk  at  their  bafe ;  they  are  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  lower,  but  diminifh  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top. 
lire  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  the  joints,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  whofe  ori¬ 
gin  is  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  havq  one  petal,  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and 
an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  an 
oblong  taper  capfule,  bifid  at  the  point,  and  opens  in  two 
cells,  filled  with  fmall  flat  feeds. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  paftures  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany ,  from  whence  the  roots 
are  brought  to  England  for  medicinal  ul’e. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  mixture  of  Henbane  roots 
brought  over  with  Gentian,  which  was  unhappily  ufed,  and 
occaiioned  great  diforders  in  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
adminiftered. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  light  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fi¬ 
xation,-  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  an  open 
expofure.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  for  if  it  is  kept  till  the 
fpring,  it  will  not  fucceed  ;  the  pots  Ihould  be  placed  in 
a  fhady  fituation.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  they  Ihould  be  carefully  ihaken  out  of  the 
pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  injure  their  roots,  and  planted 
in  a  lhady  border  of  loamy  earth,  at  fix  inches  diftance 
each  way,  obferving  to  let  the  top  of  the  roots  be  a  little 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  then  prefs  the  earth  clofe 
to  the  roots ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but 
to  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds.  In  this  border, 
the  plants  may  Hand  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  transplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
therefore  in  autumn,  fo  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  they 
may  be  removed  ;  but  as  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  run  deep 
into  the  ground,  like  Carrots,  there  mull  be  great  care  taken 
in  digging  them  up,  not  to  cut  or  break  them.  After  the 
plants  are  well  fixed  in  their  places,  they  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  dig  the  ground  about  them  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  will  continue  many  years,  but  the  ftalks  decay  every 
autumn  ;  the  roots  feldom  flower  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  but  when  they  flower  ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  as  thefe  delight  in  lhady  moift  ground, 
where  few  ornamental  plants  will  thrive,  fo  they  ihould 
not  be  wanting  in  good  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  north  ;  it 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  without  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  three  or 
four  in  number,  ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks,  alternately  above 
each  other;  they  are  large,  bell-fhaped,  and  divided  into 
five  points  at  the  brim,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  fo  make  a 
fine  appearance ;  thefe  come  out  the  latter  end  of  July  in 
the  warm  parts  of  England,  but  in  the  north  they  are  full 
a  month  later. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  :  but  as  this  fort  doth  not  fhoot  its  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  it  may  be  tranfplanted  with  lefs  hazard  ;  however, 
if  thefe  are  removed  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
they  will  not  feel  their  removal  fo  much  as  when  the 
earth  is  all  taken  from  them.  This  fhould  be  planted  in 
llrong,  moift,  loamy  foil,  in  which  the  plants  will  thrive  and 
flower  annually,  but  in  a  warm  dry  foil  they  will  not  thrive 
or  flower. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalk,  but 
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end  in  acute  points;  they  are  of  a  fine  green,  and  are  di* 
minifhed  in  their  fize  as  they  are  nearer  the  top  :  and  have 
five  longitudinal  veins,  which  join  at  both  ends,  but  di¬ 
verge  from  each  other  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  come 
out  by  pairs  oppofite,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  leaves, 
ftanding  on  ftiort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  pretty  large,  bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance 
when  they  are  open.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way,  but  they  muft  have  a  moift  loamy  foil,  ot'nerwiie  they 
will  not  thrive.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  may  be  divided  from  the  roots  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
taken  off  in  autumn,  which  is  the  beft  leafon  for  removing 
all  thefe  forts  of  plants,  but  thefe  fhould  not  be  removed, 
or  parted  oftener  than  every  third  year,  where  they  are 
expedted  to  produce  ftrong  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian. 
mountains ;  this  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Gen- 
tiantlla.  It  is  a  low  plant,  the  ftalks  feldom  growing  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  garnifhed  with  lmooth 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ft.dk.  The 
Bovvqr  grows  erect  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  fo  ftand  quite 
above  it ;  but  fometimes,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  there 
will  be  two  or  three  at  the  end  of  each  ftalk  ;  they  are 
large,  bell-fhaped,  and  of  a  deep-azure  blue.  It  ufually 
flowers  in  May,  but  fometimes  the  plants  flower  again  in 
autumn. 

This  is  commonly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  before  directed  for  the  third  fore, 
but  the  plants  muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted,  or  parted ; 
they  Ihould  have  a  foft  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation, 
where  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower  well  every  year. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  in  a  good 
foil,  the  plants  will  produce  in  plenty;  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  before  directed 
ft>r  the  firft  fort,  and  if  the  plants  are  planted  in  a  good 
foil,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fecor.d  year 
after  they  are  come  up,  and  thefe  feedling  plants  will  flower 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  fifth  and  eighth  forts  are  low  annual  plants,  which 
grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  places 
in  Europe ,  and  are  very  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  fifth 
feldom  rifes  more  than  two  inches  high,  branching  out  from 
the  root  into  feveral  flender  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  very  fmall 
leaves  placed  by  pairs ;  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one 
fmaller  blue  flower  ftanding  eredt.  The  eighth  fort  grows 
about  four  inches  high,  with  a  Angle  upright  ftalk,  of  a 
purple  cclour.  The  leaves  at  the  roots  are  oval,  but  thofe 
upon  the  ftalk  are  narrow,  and  ftand  oppofite,  The  ftalk 
is  terminated  by  one  blue  flower,  with  a  large  bellied  em,- 
palement,  which  Is  plaited,  and  the  petal  of  the  flower 
rifes  but  little  above  the  empalement,  fo  does  not  make 
much  appearance.  After  the  top  flower  decays,  there  are 
frequently  two  fmaller  flowers  which  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk,  at  the  two  upper  joints. 

As  thefe  plants  ufually  grow  upon  moift  fpongy  ground, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  them  in  gardens,  for  unlefs 
they  have  a  foil  approaching  near  to  that  in  which  they 
naturally  grow  they  will  not  thrive ;  the  only  method  to 
obtain  them  is,  either  to  fow  them  in  pots,  or  upon  a  moift 
boggy  ground  in  autumn,  but  it  muft  be  in  the  lhade  ;  and 
when  the  plants  coir.e  up,  they  may  be  thinned,  and  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  them  covered  with  mofs,  which 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  moift  ;  with  this  management  I 
have  feen  the  plants  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
upon  the  Apennines,  and  the  Helvetian  mountains  ;  this  rifes 
witkan  upright  ftalk  about  fix  inches  high,  garnilhed  with 

fmooth 
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fmooth  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  fitting  dole  to  the  flalk  ;  they 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  each  pair  of  leaves  crofs  one  ano¬ 
ther,  from  whence  it  is  called  Croffwort  Gentian.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalks,  fitting  very  clofe  to  them  ;  at  the  top  there  is  a  large 
duller  growing  in  the  fame  form,  thefe  are  of  a  light  blue 
colour.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  offsets,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  third  and  fourth  forts,  and  the 
plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  dips,  and 
Other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe ;  this  is  a  low  perennial 
plant,  whofe  flalks  are  very  flender,  rarely  rifing  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  fmall,  narrow, 
acute- pointed  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  j  each  flalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  large  blue  flower,  which  is  hairy  on  the  in- 
lide  at  the  brim.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third  and 
fourth  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Leffer  Centaury  of  the  fhops,  which 
grows  naturally  upon  dry  paftures  in  molt  parts  of  England , 
where  it  rifes  in  height  proportionable  to  the  goodr.efs  of 
the  foil,  for  in  good  land  it  is  frequently  a  foot  high,  but 
in  poor  foils  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  upright  branching  flalks,  garnilhed  with 
fmall  leaves  placed  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form 
of  an  umbel  at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  ; 
they  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  grounds  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with 
an  upright  flalk  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  oval-pointed 
leaves,  placed  oppofite,  whole  bafe  furrounds  the  flalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  gray  colour  ;  the  flalks  and  leaves  are  very  fmooth. 
The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the 
flalk,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  cut  into  eight  parts  at  the 
top.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  flalk  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
toward  the  top,  garnilhed  by  fmall  leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  flalk,  in  form  of  loofe  irregular  umbels ;  they  are  white, 
and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  Centaury. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  was  difcovcred  by  father  Plumier,  and  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
found  it  growing  in  plenty  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  low  moift 
places  where  the  water  ftagnates,  but  at  a  remote  diftance 
from  the  fea.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk  near  two 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  acute-pointed 
leaves,  placed  oppofite  :  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  divides 
into  fix  or  feven  long  naked  foo**fla)ks,  each  fuftaining  one 
large  blue  flower,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim. 
The  flowers  are  fuceeeded  by  oblong  capfules,  with  one 
cell,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  lender  annual  plants  from  warm  countries,  be¬ 
ing  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots  placed  in 
the  tan  bed  of  the  flove,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  will  flower  early, 
fo  good  feeds  may  be  obtained. 

GENTIAN  ELL  A.  See  Gentiana. 

GERANIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  346.  Crane's  bill. 

The  Characters  are, 

ibe  flowers  have  oval  or  heart-Jhaped  petals,  fpreading  open, 
which  are  in  fome  /pecies  equal,  and  in  others,  the  upper  two 
art  much  larger  than  the  three  lower.  It  hath  ten  flamina, 
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which  are  alternately  longer.  In  the  bottom  oft  the  flower  is 
fltuated  a  five-cornered  gerrnen ,  which  is  permanent.  I  he  flower 
is  fuceeeded  by  five  feeds,  each  being  wrapped  up  in  the  hujk  of  the 
beak,  where  they  are  twified  together  at  the  point,  fo  as  to  form- 
the  refemblance  of  a  fork's  beak. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geranium  pcdunculis  bifloris,  peltatis  multipartitis  ru- 
gofs,  pinnato-laciniatis ,  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  344.  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  Crowfoot  leaf,  and  large  blue  flowers. 

2.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  calycibus  inflatis,  pifiillo 
longijflmo.  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Long-rooted  fweet-fmelling 
Crane’s-bill,  with  a  Crowfoot  leaf. 

3.  Geranium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  quinquepartitis  tri- 
fidis  orbiculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  685.  Bloody  Crane’s-bill 

with  a  large  flower. 

4.  Geranium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  quinquepartitis  la - 
ciniis  obtufts  brevibus,  caulibus  decumbentibus .  Bloody  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  variegated  flower. 

5.  Geran  ium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  caulinis  trilobis  inte- 
gris  ferratis,  fummis  fubfeffllibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Knotty 
Crane’s-bill. 

6.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  alternis ,  calycibus 
fubariflatis,  caule  ereBo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  68 1 .  Brown  Crane’s- 

bill  with  reflexed  petals,  and  leaves  not  fpotted. 

7.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  quinquelobatis  incifls , 
petalis  reflexis.  Brown  Cane’s-bill  with  plain  petals,  and 
fpotted  leaves. 

8.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  caulinis  trilobis  ob- 
tuse-crenatis,  infer ne  hirjutis.  Roman  Crane’s-bill  with  llriped 
flowers. 

9.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  peltatis  tncifoferra- 
tis,  caule  ereBo.  Flor.  Lapp.  266.  Mountain  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  Crowfoot  leaf. 

10.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  oppofttis,  petalis 
integris,  calycibus  brevioribus.  Oriental  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s- 
bill  with  an  Afphodel  root,  and  large  flowers. 

11.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  oppofttis,  caule 
ereBo  ramoflo,  petalis  bifldis.  Greateft  perennial  Dove’s-foot 
Crane’s-bill  of  the  Pyrennes. 

12.  Geranium  pedunculis  longijjimis  multifloris,  calycibus 
ariflatis,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Alpine  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Corian¬ 
der  leaf,  a  long  root,  and  a  large  purple  flower. 

13.  Geranium  pedunculis  hijloris,  petalis  emarginatis,  fo¬ 
liis  peltatis  feptempartiiis  trifdis,  totnentcfo-fericeis.  Lin.  Syfl. 
Silvery  Alpine  Crane’s-bill. 

14.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  caule  dichotomo  ereBo,  foliis 
quinquepartitis  incifls  fummis  Jeffilibus.  Flor.  Virg.  78.  Ameri¬ 
can  fpotted  Crane’s-bill  with  obfolete  blue  flowers. 

15.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  petalis  emarginatis  aril - 
Us  hirtis  coteledonibus  trifldis,  medio  truncatis.  Lin.  Syfl.  Lefier 
annual  Crane’s-bill  of  Bohemia,  with  a  purple  violet  flower. 

16.  Geranium  pedunculis  fubunfloris,  foliis  quinquepartitis 
acutis,  foliolis  pinnatifldis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  683.  Crane’s-bill 
with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ilalk,  leaves  divided  into  five 
acute  parts,  and  the  fmaller  leaves  wing-pointed. 

17.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  pentaphyllis, 
foribus  pentandris  foliis  pinnatis  ituifls  obtufts.  Hort.  Cliff.  334. 
Mulked  Crane’s-bill,  frequently  called  Mufcovy. 

18.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  pentaphyllis , 
foribus  pentandris ,  foliis  pinnato-incifls  crevatis.  Broad -leaved 
annual  Crane’s-bill,  with  a  blue  flower  and  a  very  long  beak. 

19.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  pentaphyllis, 
foribus  pentandris,  foliis  pinnatis  acutis  flnuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
680.  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock  leaf,  and  very  long 
beaks  to  the  feed. 

20.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  pentaphyllis , 
foribus  pentandris,  foliis  bipinnatis  multifldis,  caule  ereBo  vifeofo. 

Erett  vifcous  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock  leaf,  and  very 
long  beaks  to  the  feed. 

O  0 
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21.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  cuculatis  dent  a- 
tii.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  African  tree  Crane’s-bill  with  a  round 
Marfhmallow  leaf,  and  the  fcent  of  Carline  Thiftle. 

22.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cuculatis  angu- 
lofs,  acute  dentatis.  African  tree  Crane’s-bill  with  an  angu¬ 
lar  Marlhmallow  leaf,  and  large  purple  flowers. 

23.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cordato-orbicu- 
latis  incifis  zona  notatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 96.  African  tree  Crane’s- 
hill,  with  an  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  leaf  and  red  flowers. 

24.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  orbiculato - 
reniformibus  tomentofis  crenatis  integriufculis.  Hort.  XJpfal.  1 95. 
African  tree  Crane’s-bill  with  a  plain  fhining  Mallow  leaf, 
and  an  elegant  fcarlet  flower,  commonly  called  Scarlet  Ge¬ 
ranium. 

25.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  lobatis  undatis 
cvillofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  196.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with 
a  jagged  fwect-fmelling  Mallow  leaf,  commonly  called  Rofe- 
fcented  Geranium. 

26.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  adfcendentibus 
lobatis  pubefcentibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  196.  African  fhrubby 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  jagged  Mallow  leaf,  fmelling  like  Balm, 
and  a  purplifh-coloured  flower. 

27.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  corollis  papilionaceis, 
•vexillo  dipetalo  maximo,  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Afri¬ 
can  tree  Crane’s-bill,  with  a  pointed  Mallow  leaf,  and  the 
under  petals  of  the  flower  fcarce  difcernible. 

28.  G&ranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  glabris fubo<va- 
tis  camofs  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  thick  glaucous  leaf,  and  an  acid  tafte  like  Sorrel. 

29.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  petalis  linearibus , 
caule  carnofo  nodofo,  foliis  duplicato -pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Vir.  67. 
African  Ihrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  leaf  like  the  Alcea, 
the  petals  of  the  flower  white  and  narrow,  and  a  flelhy 
jointed  ftalk. 

30.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  caule  carnofo  gibbofo, 
foliis  Jubpinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  677.  African  Crane’s-bill, 
fmelling  fweet  in  the  night,  with  knotty  tuberous  ftalks, 
and  leaves  like  Columbine. 

31.  Gerani  um  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  tripartitis  incifis , 
intermedia  majore,  pedunculis  umbelliferis  geminis,  caule  carnofa. 
Lin.  Vir.  67.  African  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Vervain  Mallow 
leaf,  and  a  deep  fcailet  flower. 

32.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  quinquelobis  in 
iegerrimis  glabris  peltatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  African  Crane’s 
bill  with  the  under  leaves  like  Afarabacca,  and  the  upper 
leaves  like  Stavefacre,  fhining,  fpotted,  and  tailing  like 
Sorrel. 

33.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  orbiculatis  pal- 
matis  incifis  pilofis,  caule  herbaceo,  Lin.  Vir.  67.  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  leaf,  and  whitilh 
flowers. 

34.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  caule  carnofo  brcviff- 
mo,  ramis  longis,  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  thick,  foft,  fwcet-fmelling  Mallow  leaf, 
and  a  fmall  white  flower  compofed  of  five  leaves. 

35.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  bipinnatis  multi 
fidis  willo/is,  radice  fuhrotundo.  American  uberous  rooted 
Crane’s-bill,  with  a  dark  flower,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  night. 

36.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  duplicato  pinna 
tifidis ,  radice fubro'undo.  Tuberous-rooted  African  Crane’s- 
bill  with  in  Anemony  leaf,  and  a  pale  flefh  coloured  flower. 

37.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  decompofitis  -vil- 
lofs  pinnatifidis  acutis,  pedunculis  longiffirnis.  Night  fmelling 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  tuberous  root,  broad,  woolly,  hoary  Car¬ 
rot  leaves,  ard  a  pale  yellowifh  flower. 

38.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  pinnatifidis  r.il 
lofis,  laciniis  linearibus.  Night  fmelling  Ethiopian  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  tuberous  root,  and  narrow  Cicely  leaves. 

39.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  tubis  longiffimo Jub- 
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fieffilibus,  radice  fiubrotundd,  foliis  lobatis.  Trod.  Leyd.  352,' 
Night  fweet  fmelling  African  Crane’s-bill  with  a  hairy  Via* 
leaf,  and  a  tuberous  root. 

40.  Geranium  calycihus  monophyllis,  corollis  papilionaceis , 

< vexillo  dipetalo,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Smaller  African  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  Coriander  leaf,  and  a  flefh- coloured  flower. 

41.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  corollis  papilionaceis » 
r vexillo  dipetalo,  foliis  bipinnatis,  ramis  nodofes  fuffrutefcentibus. 
Crane’s-bill  with  empalements  of  one  leaf,  a  butterfly  flower 
with  a  ftandard  of  two  petals,  double  winged  leaves,  and 
knotty  fhrubby  branches. 

42.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  palmatis.  fiubro - 
tundis  crenatis,  caulihus  filiformibus  procumbentibus.  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  Goofberry  leaf,  and  fmall  reddifh  flowers. 

43.  Geranium  calycihus  monophyllis ,  foliis  onjatis  inaqua- 
liter  ferratis  planis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  679.  Shrubby  Crane’s* 
bill  with  a  broad  indented  leaf,  and  large  reddifh  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in  many 
parts  of  England,  but  is  frequently  planted  in  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  its  large  blue  flowers  ';  of  this  there  is  a  va¬ 
riety  with  white  flowers,  and  another  with  variegated 
flowers,  but  thefe  are  apt  to  degenerate  to  the  common 
fort,  if  they  are  raifed  from  feeds,  but  by  parting  of  their 
roots  they  may  be  continued.  It  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  up  many  ftalks  three  feet  high,  gamifhed  with 
target- fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  fix  or  feven  parts,  cut 
into  feveral  acute  fegments,  after  the  manner  of  winged 
leaves,  ending  in  many  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  two  flowers, 
whofe  petals  are  large  and  equal ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  and  appear  in  May  and  June. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land-,  it  hath  a  thick  flefhy  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  branching  ftalks  one  foot  high,  gamifhed  with 
leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  which  are  again  divided  into 
many  fhort  fegments,  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  each  fhort  foot- 
ftalk  fuftains  two  flowers,  fo  it  may  have  the  title  given  it 
by  Linnaus,  though  at  the  firft  appearance  it  feems  as  a 
many  flowered  foot-ftalk,  and  ftrittly  is  fo,  becaufe  the 
naked  foot-ftalk  fuftains  the  whole  bunch.  The  petals  are 
pretty  large,  equal,  of  a  fine  bright  purple  colour;  the 
ilamina  .  and  ftyle  are  much  longer  than  the  petals ;  the 
whole  plant,  when  rubbed,  emits  an  agreeable  odour.  This 
may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  ol  England 
this  hath  pretty  thick,  flefhy,  fibrous  roots,  from  which  arife 
many  ftalks,  gamifhed  with  leaves  divided  into  five  parts, 
or  lobes,  which  are  again  divided  almoft  to  the  midrib. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  hairy  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  each  fuftaining  one  flower, 
compofed  of  five  broad  regular  petals,  which  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour.  There  are  two  varieties  mentioned  of  this 
fort  as  diftinft  fpecies,  one  whofe  ftalks  grow  more  ereft, 
and  the  other  hath  leaves  more  deeper  divided,  but  the 
plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  feeds  of  thefe  do  not  come 
up  the  fame  as  the  parent  plants,  fo  they  are  only  feminal 
•  varieties. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  may  be  parted  in  autumn, 
and  thereby  propagated,  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  only  a 
,  variety  of  rhe  third,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftintt  fpecies. 
The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  third, 
and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  are  much  lefs, 
and  not  fo  deeply  divided,  the  flowers  much  fmaller  and  of 
a  pale  colour,  marked  with  purple  ;  it  grows  natuialiy  in 
Lancajhire  and  Wefimr eland,  where  I  faw  it  in  plenty. 

This 
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This  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  of  fmaller  growth  than 
either  of  the  former.  It  rifes  with  branching  ftalks  about 
fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  having  three  pretty 
broad  lobes,  crenated  on  their  edges :  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalks  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  and 
are  fingle.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
ftalks,  Handing  together  upon  two  fhort  fooc-ftalks ;  they 
are  of  a  dirty  purple  colour.  It  grows  naturally  in  France. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  firft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
mountains,  and  is  found  in  fome  places  in  the  north  of 
England:  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
ftalks  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which  are  divided 
into  five  or  fix  lobes,  laciniated  on  their  edges ;  thofe 
which  grow  near  the  root,  have  long  foot- ftalks,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fit  clofe  ;  the  ftalk  branches 
out  at  the  top  into  three  or  four  divifions,  each  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  or  three  foot-llalks,  fuftaining  two  flowers 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  eredt  petals.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  is  very  like  the  fixth,  but  the  leaves  are 
larger,  the  lobes  fhorter,  broader,  and  not  fo  much  cut, 
and  are  marked  with  black ;  the  ftalks  rife  higher,  the 
flowers  are  larger,  and  the  petals  are  reflexed.  This  may 
be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft 
fort.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up 
many  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed 
with  light  green  leaves  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
have  five  lobes,  and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  have  but  three,  fitting  clofer  to  the  ftalks, 
and  are  lharply  indented  on  the  edges ;  the  flowers  Hand 
upon  long  {lender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  flowers 
compofed  of  five  obtufe  petals,  which  are  deeply  indented 
at  the  top ;  they  are  of  a  dull  white,  with  many  purple 
ftripes  running  longitudinally  through  them.  This  fort  is 
very  hardy,  fo  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  of  the  roots, 
or  from  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  meadows  in  Lan- 
cajbire  and  IV ejimor eland ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
fends  out  three  or  four  upright  ftalks  about  nine  inches 
high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  having  five  lobes,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  placed  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  fit  clofer  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalks,  Handing  upon  ftiort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining 
two  pretty  large  blue  flowers,  with  entire  petals.  This 
may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
firft  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  a  few 
weak  ftalks  about  nine  inches  long,  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
divided  into  five  lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the  top,  and 
placed  oppofite  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  Hand  on  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  fingle  from  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  purplilh  flowers  with  entire 
petals,  having  very  lhort  empalements.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  from  feeds,  or  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  but  the  plants  require  a  drier 
foil  and  a  warmer  fituation. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  many  branching 
ftalks  afoot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  round  leaves, 
divided  into  many  obtufe  fegmeuts  at  the  top.  The  flowers 
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are  produced  by  pairs  upon  lhort  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  at  the  divifions  on  the  fides,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  in  fome  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  in 
others  white.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  bifid,  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill,  to  which  the 
whole  plant  bears  fome  refemblance,  but  the  ftalks  are  eredt, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  much  larger,  and  the  root  is  peren¬ 
nial  ;  this  will  propagate  itfelf  fall  enough  by  its  fcattered 
feeds  where  it  has  once  got  pofleffion,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  It  hath 
a  perennial  root,  which  runs  very  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  have  very  long  foot-ftalks, 
they  are  doubly  winged  and  fmooth.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form 
as  the  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  many  growing  together  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  it  hath  awns  to  the  fegments  of  the  empalement. 
This  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
and  lives  in  the  open  air,  but  as  the  root  puts  out  no  offsets, 
nor  perfects  feeds  here,  we  have  not  been  able  to  propa¬ 
gate  it. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  and  roundilh  filvery 
leaves,  divided  into  many  parts.  Handing  upon  pretty  lono- 
foot-ftalks.  The  flower-ltalks  rife  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  garnilhed  with  one  or  two  final  1  leaves,  like  thofe 
below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  pretty  large  pale  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  en¬ 
tire.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  rarely  ripens  feed  here  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  and  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  feveral  ftalks  one 
foot  high,  which  divide  by  pairs,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  divifions  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  pretty  long  and  naked,  each  fuftaining  two  pale  purple 
flowers  with  entire  petals.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  frequently  ripens  feeds,  from 
which  the  plant  may  be  propagated. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  ftalks,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  parts,  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes, 
crenated  on  their  edges,  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  for 
the  mod  part  oppofite,  The  flowers  ftand  by  pairs  upon 
pretty  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  outfiom  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk  :  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds,  whofe  capfules  and  beaks  are  black.  If 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of 
plants,  which  want  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  It  hath  a 
perennial  root;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  five  acute 
lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  (harp  wing-like  fegments  on 
their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite  upon  long  Herder  foot- 
ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  long,  flender,  each  fuftaining 
one  pale  purplilh  flower.  It  ripens  feeds  very  well,  fo  may 
be  eafily  propagated,  and  will  grow  on  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  fome- 
times  found  growing  naturally  in  Engla?id,  but  is  frequently 
preferved  in  gardens  for  the  mufky  odour  of  the  leaves, 
which  in  dry  weather  is  very  rtrong.  The  leaves  of  this' 
are  irregularly  winged,  the  lobes  grow  alternate,  and  ar 
cut  into  many  obtufe  fegments  on  their  edges.  The  ftal 
branch  into  many  divifions,  and  frequently  decline  f- 
ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  uton 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk- 
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are  fmall,  blue,  and  have  but  five  flamina  in  each,  their 
empalements  are  compofed  of  five  leaves.  If  the  feeds  are 
permitted  tofcatter,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  without 
care,  which  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them 
dean  from  weeds. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant  with  very  broad  leaves,  which  are  cut  on  their 
fides  regularly,  in  form  of  winged  leaves,  and  are  crenated 
on  their  borders.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  entire  blue  petals,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  largeft  and  longeft  beaks  of  any  fpecies  of 
this  genus  yet  known.  It  ripens  feeds  very  well,  and  if 
they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  care  ;  or  they  may  be  fown  in  the  ipring,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  feveral  prollrate  ftalks 
a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  cut  in  feveral 
acute  parts  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  fialk,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  fome 
luftaining  many  flowers,  others  have  no  more  than  two  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very 
long  beaks,  but  not  fo  long  or  large  as  thofe  of  the  former 
fort.  The  feeds  of  this  and  the  former  fort  are  frequently 
tiled  for  hygrometers,  to  fhew  the  moiiture  of  the  air ;  if 
the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  and  thrive  without  any  other  care  than  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds. 

The  twentieth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  up¬ 
right  flalks  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  double  winged 
leaves,  ending  in  many  points ;  the  whole  plant  is  vifcous. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  Hand¬ 
ing  many  together  upon  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  but  five  flamina;  their  empalements  are 
compofed  of  five  leaves,  which  end  with  awns.  This  re¬ 
quires  no  other  culture  than  the  two  former  forts. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  annual  Geraniums,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  are  troublefome 
weeds  in  a  garden  ;  others  grow  naturally  in  France ,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany ,  and  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  they  are  plants  of  little  beauty, 
they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens,  therefore  I 
lhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
fpecies,  which  would  fwell  this  article  too  much. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  irregular  branches,  garnilhed  with 
roundifh  leaves,  whofe  fides  are  ereft,  fo  form  a  fort  of  a 
hood  by  a  hollow  cavity  made  in  the  leaf.  The  bafe  of 
the  leaves  is  cut  in  form  of  a  heart-fhaped  leaf,  and  from 
the  foot-ftalk  run  many  nerves  arifing  from  a  point,  but  di¬ 
verge,  toward  the  fides ;  the  borders  of  the  leaves  are  fharp- 
ly  indented,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  have 
long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  have  fhorter 
and  Hand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  pa¬ 
nicles  on  the  top  of  the  branches  ;  their  empalements  are  of 
one  leaf,  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  clofely  covered 
with  hairs.  The  petals  are  large,  entire,  and  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  with  ihort  hairy 
beaks. 

The  twenty -fecond  fort  has  fome  appearance  of  the 
twenty-firft,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  fubftance,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  acute  angles,  and  have  purple  edges  which 
are  acutely  indented?-  The  ftalks  and  leaves  are  very  hairy. 
The  branches  are  not  fo  irregular  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
nor  are  the  bunches  of  the  flowers  near  fo  large  ;  thefe 
differences  are  permanent  in  the  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  fo  it  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinft  fpecies. 
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The  twenty-third  fort  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  is  one  of  the  oldeft,  and  the  molt  common  fort  in  the: 
Engli/b  gardens  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrytbby  ftalk  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  a  great  number  of  irregular 
branches.  The  branches  are  garnilhed  with  roundifh  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges  with  feveral  obtufe 
fegments,  which  are  cut  in  fhort  teeth  at  their  brims  ;  thefe 
have  a  purple  circle,  or  mark,  like  a  horfelhoe,  through 
the  leaf,  going  from  one  fide  of  the  bafe  to  the  other,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  border  of  the  leaf ;  the  leaves,  when 
gently  rubbed,  have  a  fcent  like  fcalded  Apples.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  pretty  clofe  bunches,  Handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  reddilh  purple 
colour,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  great  part  of  fummer  ; 
there  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this,  one  with  fine  varie¬ 
gated  leaves,  one  with  crimfon,  and  another  with  Pink -co¬ 
loured  flowers,  which  have  been  accidentally  raifed  from 
feeds. 

The  twenty -fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  ftem  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  our  feveral  branches,  Which 
are  generally  eredt ;  garnilhed  with  roundifh  kidney -fhaped 
leaves,  of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  a  lucid  green,  Handing  on 
pretty  long  foot  ftalks  ;  they  are  covered  with  foft  hairs  on 
their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  upon 
long  ftifF  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a 
fine  appearance,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  flowers 
during  all  the  fummer  months. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  weak  irregular  branches,  garnilhed 
with  leaves  divided  into  three  unequal  lobes,  which  are 
hairy  and  waved  on  their  edges,  placed  alternate  on  the 
branches,  and  Hand  upon  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clofe  roundifh  heads  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalks, 
forming  a  fort  of  corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  blue 
colour,  aud  continue  in  fucceflion  great  part  of  the  fummer. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort,  when  rubbed,  have  an  odour  like 
dried  Rofes,  from  whence  many  have  given  it  the  title  of 
Role  Geranium. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope', 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  pretty  ftrong  branches,  garnilhed 
with  leaves  lhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Vine  ;  thofe 
on  the  lower  part  Hand  upon  long  foot  ftalks,  but  the  upper 
have  fhort  ones ;  when  the  leaves  of  this  are  rubbed,  they 
have  a  fcent  of  Balm.  The  flowers  grow  in  compact  clus¬ 
ters  on  the  top  of  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  fo  make  no  great  figure. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby 
ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide- 
branches,  garnilhed  with  large,  angular,  rough  leaves. 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Butterfly  flower  ;  the  two  upper  pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  pretty  large,  turn  upward  like  a  ftandard 
in  the  leguminous  flowers  ;  thefe  are  finely  variegated,  but 
the  three  under  petals  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  appear  at  a 
little  diftance  ;  thefe  are  reflexed  downward,  fo  are  fcreen- 
ed  from  fight,  unlefs  the  flowers  are  viewed  near.  This  fort 
flowers  in  May,  at  which  time  the  plants  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  more  afterward,  as 
molt  of  the  other  forts  are. 

The  twenty  eighth  fort  is  from  the  fame  country ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval, 
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flefliy,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  gray  colour,  crenated  on  their 
edges,  and  have  an  acid  flavour  like  Sorrel.  The  flowers 
(laad  upon  pretty  long  foot- (talks,  which  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  Italics,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers, 
whofe  petals  are  narrow,  and  unequal  in  fize ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  bluifh  colour,  with  fome  (tripes  of  a  light  red  ;  thefe 
continue  in  fucceffion  mod  part  of  the  fummer.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  with  fcarlet  flowers,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  raifed  from  the  feeds  of  this  fort.  The  leaves  of  it 
are  larger,  and  feem  to  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
this  and  the  twenty-fourth  fort,  for  the  flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  twenty-eighth  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale  fcar¬ 
let  colour. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  hath  a  thick,  flefliy,  knotted  flalk, 
which  riles  about  two  feet  high,  fendingout  a  few  (lender 
flelhy  branches,  garnilhed  thinly  with  double  winged  leaves, 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk,  lhvid  upon  foot- 
ftaiks,  but  thofe  above  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmali  cluflers  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  thefe  have  five  narrow  white  petals,  which  make 
no  appearance. 

The  thirtieth  fort  hath  a  round  flelhy  flalk  with  fwelling 
knots  at  the  joints,  which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  irregular  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  thin¬ 
ly  garnilhed  with  fmooth,  flefliy,  winged  leaves,  ending  in 
obtufe  points,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  fland  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  (land  four  or  five  upon  each  foot- 
flalk,  which  arifes  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk,  and  are  of 
a  dark  purple  colour.  The  petals  are  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  former  fort,  and  the  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable 
feent  in  the  evening,  after  the  fun  has  left  them  fome  time. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  hath  a  flelhy  flalk,  which  feldom  riles 
a  foot  high,  and  puts  out  very  few  branches;  which  are 
garniflied  with  fmooth,  light,  green  leaves,  divided  into 
three  lobes,  the  middle  fegment  being  much  larger  than 
the  others.  The  flowers  fland  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers  on  the  top,  which  are  of  a 
very  deep  fcarlet  colour,  and  have  unequal  petals.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  fall  off,  fo  that  the  ftalks  are  frequently 
deftitute  of  them  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  fummer, 
aBd  appear  as  if  they  were  dead,  but  in  autumn  they  put 
out  frefli  leaves  again. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  hath  many  long,  weak,  (hrubby 
ftalks,  which  require  fupport  to  prevent  their  falling  on  the 
ground  ;  garnilhed  with  flelhy  leaves,  divided  into  five  ob¬ 
tufe  lobes,  which  are  entire,  and  have  (lender  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  faflened  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  like  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  target.  The  leaves  have  a  circular  purple  mark 
in  their  middle,  and  have  an  acid  flavour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  flalk,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  four 
or  five  purple  flowers,  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals. 

The  thirty-third  fort  fends  out  feveral  herbaceous  ftalks 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  if 
they  are  not  fupporced  ;  and  are  garnifhed  with  roundifli 
hand  (haped  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  cut  into  many 
parts.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blufti  colour,  (landing  fe¬ 
veral  together  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  there  is  a  fuccef¬ 
fion  of  thefe  during  all  the  fummer  months,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  accordingly  about  a  month  after  the  flowers  are  fallen. 

The  thirty-fourth  fort  hath  a  very  (hort  flefliy  (talk,  which 
divides  near  the  ground  into  feveral  heads,  each  garniflied 
with  many  leaves,  which  arife  on  feparate  foot-ftalks  from 
the  heads  ;  they  are  heart- (haped,  foft,  and  downy,  and 
have  a  flrong  (cent  like  Anifeed ;  from  thefe  heads  come 
out  feveral  (lender  ftalks,  which  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground, 
garniflied  with  rounder  leaves  than  thofe  near  the  root,  but 
are  of  the  fame  texture,  and  have  the  like  odour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  thefe  ftalks,  three, 
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four,  or  five,  (landing  together  upon  (lender  foot  -(talks ; 
they  are  very  fmali  and  white,  fo  make  little  appearance. 

The  thirty-fifth  fort  hath  a  thick,  roundifh,  tuberous  root, 
from  which  arile  feveral  hairy  leaves,  which  are  finely  di¬ 
vided,  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  garden  Carrot;  thefe  fpread 
near  the  ground,  and  between  them  come  out  the  ftalks, 
which  rife  about  a  foot  high,  garniflied  with  two  or  three 
leaves  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  below,  but  are  (mailer, 
and  (it  clofer  to  the  ftalks ;  from  thefe  arife  two  or  three 
naked  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  a  trufs  of  yel- 
lowifh  flowers,  marked  with  dark  purple  fpots,  which  fmell 
very  fweet  after  the  fun  hath  left  them  ;  thefe  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  known 
by  the  title  of  Geranium  no  Ceu  olens,  or  Night-fcented  Crane’s- 
bill. 

The  thirty-fixth  fort  hath  a  knobbed  tuberous  root  like 
the  laft,  from  which  come  out  feveral  pretty  large  leaves, 
compofed  of  many  lobes,  fet  along  the  midrib  in  the  form 
of  a  winged  leaf,  which  are  narrow  at  the  bafe,  but  are 
very  much  enlarged  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  rounded 
and  cut  into  many  acute  points ;  the  ftalks  which  fuftain  the 
flowers,  arile  immediately  from  the  root,  and  fometimes 
have  one  or  two  fmali  leaves  toward  the  bottom,  where  they 
often  divide  into  two  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  trufs  of  pale  red  flowers,  which  fmell  fweet  at 
night. 

The  thirty-feventh  fort  hath  oblong  tuberous  roots,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  decompound  winged  leaves,  ending 
in  many,  acute  points  ;  the  fegments  of  thefe  leaves  are 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  thirty-fifth  fort,  the  leaves  are 
very  hairy.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar¬ 
niflied  with  a  Angle  leaf  at  the  two  lower  joints  ;  thefe  are 
fingly  winged,  the  lobes  are  narrow,  (landing  at  a  wider 
diftance,  and  the  fegments  are  more  acute  than  thofe  of  the 
lower  leaves  ;  at  the  two  lower  knots,  or  joints,  arife  two 
long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  trufs  of 
yellowiih  flowers,  which  have  long  tubes,  and  fmell  fweet 
in  the  evening  when  the  fun  has  left  them. 

The  thirty-eighth  fort  hath  a  tuberous  root  like  the  former, 
from  \Vhich  fpring  out  many  hairy  leaves,  which  are  finely 
divided  like  thofe  of  the  Pulfatilla,  which  are  very  hoary, 
and  rife  immediately  from  the  root.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the 
flower  is  naked,  and  riles  from  the  root ;  this  grows  about 
nine  inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  trufs  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour,  and  fmell 
fweet  in  the  evening. 

The  thirty -ninth  fort  hath  flefliy  tuberous  roots  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  from  which  come  out  three  or 
four  broad  hairy  leaves,  divided  on  their  borders  into  feveral 
lobes,  inform  of  a  Vine  leaf;  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground,  crenated  on  their  edges,  (landing  upon  (hort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  naked,  and  arife 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high, 
terminated  by  a  trufs  of  dark  purple  flowers  with  long 
tubes,  which  have  a  very  agreeable  odour  in  the  evening. 

The  fortieth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natUi- 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  riles  with  herbaceous- 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  doubly 
winged  leaves  at  each  joint ;  the  lower  leaves  (land  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  (land  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  which 
proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to 
the  leaves  ;  they  grow  three  or  four  together  upon  (hort  fe¬ 
parate  foot-ftalks,  and  are  (haped  fome  what  like  a  papilio¬ 
naceous  flower  ;  the  two  upper  petals,  which  are  large, 
form  a  kind  of  (landard,  the  other  three  petals  are  narrow, 
and  reflexed  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  flelh  colour  ; 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 
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The  forty-firA  fort  hath  a  pretty  thick  tuberous  root,  from 
which  is  fent  out  feveral  irregular  Aalks,  dividing  into 
difFufed  branches,  with  (welling  joints,  which  are  ligne¬ 
ous  ;  garnilhed  with  one  double  winged  leaf  at  each  of  the 
joints,  and  oppofite  to  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot-fialks  of 
the  flowers  ;  thole  which  are  fituated  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk,  are  very  long  and  naked,  but  thofe  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  branches  are  Ihorter,  and  have  one  or  two  fmall 
leaves  fet  at  their  bale  ;  the  foot-ltalks  are  terminated  by  a 
fmall  trufs  of  flowers,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  w'hich  continue  in  fuc- 
ceflion  moll  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  forty-fecond  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  fends  out  a  great 
number  of  very  flender  trailing  ftalks,  which  lie  proltrate 
on  the  ground,  and  extend  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
garnilhed  with  fmall,  roundilh,  hand-lhaped  leaves,  cre- 
nated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  red,  and 
fit  upon  Ihort  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  at  every 
joint  from  the  fide  of  the  Aalks  ;  fometimes  they  are  Angle, 
and  at  other  times  there  are  two  or  three  flowers  upon  a  foot- 
ftalk.  They  continue  in  fuccelfion  all  the  fummer,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  about  five  weeks  after  the  flowers  decay. 

The  forty-third  fort  hath  a  Ihrubby  Aalk,  which  rifes  to 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fending  out  feveral  branches, 
garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  indented,  and  unequally 
fa  wed  on  their  edges;  the  flowers  fland  upon  long  foot- Aalks, 
which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  their  branches  ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  two  upper  petals  are  larger 
than  the  other. 

All  the  forts  of  African  Crane’s-bill  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feed,  which  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  gentle 
hot- bed  toward  the  middle  of  March ,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants  in  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  after¬ 
ward  they  Ihould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air,  fo  as  not  to  draw  them  up  weak ;  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  put  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and 
placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  Ihould  be 
ihaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In  the 
middle  of  May ,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fitua- 
tion  with  other  exotic  plants.  If  thefe  plants  are  brought 
forward  in  the  fpring,  moA  of  the  forts  will  flower  the 
fame  fummer,  and  the  plants  will  be  very  Arong  before  the 
winter,  fo  will  make  a  better  appearance  in  the  green- 
houfe. 

All  the  flirubb y  African  Geraniums,  from  the  twenty-firfl 
to  the  thirty-fecond  inclufive,  and  alfo  the  forty-lirfi  and 
forty-third  forts,  are  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  in  June  or  July ,  will 
take  good  root  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken 
up  and  planted  into  feparate  pots,  placing  them  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feedling  plants.  The  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth, 
thirty-firA  and  thirty  fecond  forts,  have  more  fucculent 
Aalks  than  either  of  the  other,  fo  the  cuttings  of  thefe  forts 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  fhould  have  but  little  water,  for  thefe  are  very  apt  to 
rot  with  much  moifiure  ;  when  thefe  are  well  rooted  they 
may  be  feparated  and  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn.  Thefe  four  forts  fhould  be  fparingly  watered 
at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in  winter,  for  they  are  apt  to 
take  mouldinefs  with  moifiure,  fo  will  thrive  much  better  in 
an  airy  glafs- cafe,  where  they  may  have  more  fun  and  air, 
than  in  a  green- houfe.  All  the  other  Ihrubby  forts  are  pro- 
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per  furniture  for  the  green-houfe,  where  they  will  only  re* 
quire  protection  from  frofi,  but  fhould  have  a  large  lhare  of 
free  air  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be 
hardened  in  the  fpring  gradually,  and  in  the  middle  of  Mayt 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  green-houfe,  and  at  firfl 
placed  in  the  fhelter  of  hedges,  where  they  may  remain  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  harden,  then  fhould  be  removed 
into  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  Arong 
winds,  and  enjoy  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  o’clock, 
where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  fituation. 

The  compofi  in  which  I  have  always  found  thefe  plants 
thrive  be  A  (where  there  has  not  been  a  conveniency  of 
getting  fome  good  kitchen-garden  earth)  was  frefh  ha2el 
loam  from  a  paAure  mixed  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotten  dung  ; 
if  the  earth  is  inclinable  to  bind,  then  a  mixture  of  rotten 
tan  is  preferable  to  dung,  but  if  it  is  light  and  warm,  then  a 
mixture  of  neat’s  dung  is  befi ;  this  compofi  fhould  be 
mixed  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  ufed,  and  fhould  be 
turned  over  three  or  four  times,  that  the  parts  may  be  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  ;  but  where  a  quantity  of  good  kit¬ 
chen-garden  earth  can  be  had,  which  has  been  well 
worked  and  is  clean  from  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  there 
will  need  no  compofition,  for  in  that  they  will  thrive  full  as 
well  as  in  any  mixture  which  can  be  made  for  them,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  the  earth  has  laid  in  a  heap  for  fome  time,  and  has 
been  two  or  three  times  turned  over  to  break  the  clods,  and 
make  it  fine. 

The  thirty-third  fort  hath  herbaceous  Aalks,  fo  is  befi 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  the  plants  produce  in  great 
plenty,  but  the  cuttings  of  this  will  take  root  as  freely  as 
either  of  the  other,  but  the  feedling  plants  are  preferable  to 
thofe  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  where  the  feeds  of  this 
and  many  other  of  the  African  forts  are  permitted  tofcatter, 
there  will  be  afupply  of  young  plants  come  up  the  fpring 
following,  provided  the  feeds  are  not  buried  too  deep  in  the 
ground. 

The  thirty-fourth  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or 
from  heads  flipped  off  from  the  fhort  flefhy  Aalk  ;  thefe 
heads  fhould  have  their  lower  leaves  Aripped  off,  that  the 
Aalk  which  is  to  be  planted  may  be  clear  of  them ;  then 
they  may  be  planted  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  but  if  the  heads 
are  fmall,  there  may  be  two  or  three  put  into  one  fmall  pot; 
then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot- bed, 
and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  which  will  forward  their  putting 
out  roots  ;  then  they  mufi  be  hardened  gradually,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  air,  where  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  when  they  muA  be  removed  into  fhelter  for  the 
winter  feafon. 

The  thirty-fifth,  thirty-fixth,thirty-feventh,  thirty-eighth, 
and  thirty-ninth  forts,  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  roots  ;  the  befi  time  for  doing  this  in  Augujl ,  that 
the  young  roots  may  be  efiablifhed  before  the  cold  comes  on. 
Every  tuber  of  thefe  roots  will  grow,  provided  they  have  a 
bud  orBeye  to  them ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  fort  of 
earth  as  was  before  dire&ed,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into 
an  old  tan  bed,  under  agood  frame,  in  winter,  the  plants  will 
thrive  better  than  in  a  green-houfe  ;  the  glafles  of  the  frame 
may  be  drawn  off  every  day  in  mild  weather,  whereby 
the  plants  will  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  if  in  hard  frofi,  they 
are  well  covered  to  prevent  the  cold  penetrating  to  the 
plants,  it  is  all  the  fhelter  they  will  require  ;  in  this  fitu¬ 
ation  they  fhould  have  but  little  wet  in  winter,  therefore 
the  glafles  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  heavy  rains  tokee» 
them  dry  ;  in  mild  weather  the  glafles  may  be  railed  on  the 
upper  fide  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants,  which  will  give 
them  greater  flope  to  carry  off  the  wet.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  roots  will  thrive  and  flower  very  ftrong 
every  year.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds. 
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The  fortieth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  only  propa- 
ated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot- 
ed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  otherwife, 
if  the  feafon  fhould  not  prove  very  warm,  the  plants  will 
not  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  and  grown  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  again,  fhading  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  in  June,  and  drifted  into  larger  pots  ;  the  plants 
will  flower  in  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  forty- fecond  fort  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring, 
or  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
plants  will  come  up  very  well,  though  they  will  not  be  fo 
forward  as  thofe  on  the  hot- bed.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  open  air  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  were  they  are  too  clofe. 
Thefe  plants  will  flower  in  July  and  Augufl ,  and  if  the  au¬ 
tumn  proves  favourable  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September , 
but  if  thefe  ihould  fail,  thofe  which  were  raifed  on  the  hot¬ 
bed  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  fo  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  their  perfe&ing  feeds. 

GERMANDER.  See  Teucrium. 

GESNERA.  Plumier  Nov.  Gen.  27.  tab  9. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  tululous  and  firft  bent 
inward ,  and  afterward  out  again  like  a  bugle  horn  ;  the  brim 
is  divided  into  five  obtufe  Jegments  ;  it  hath  four  famina ,  which 
are  Jhorter  than  the  petal ;  the  germen  which  fts  under  the  petal , 
after<ivard  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  two  cells ,  filed  with 
fmall  feeds,  which  are  fixed  on  each  fide  the  partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gesnera  foliis  lanceolatis  crenatis  hirfutis,  pedunculis 
lateralibus  longijfimis  paniculatis.  Gefnera  with  a  large  woolly 
Fox- glove  leaf. 

2.  Gesnera  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  feJJilibus ,  pedunculis 
ramofis  multifioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  612.  Dow  Gefnera  with 
a  yellowith  flower. 

*The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  ihrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divides  into  two 
or  three  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  ruflet  wool, 
garnilhed  with  hairy  leaves  which  are  feven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  with  a 
ruflet  woolly  midrib ;  the  edges  are  crenated,  and  they  have 
{hort  foot-ftalks;  towards  the  end  of  the  branches  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  at  the  joints,  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  which  are  naked,  branching  at 
the  top  into  many  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a 
Angle  flower  with  a  fhort  crooked  tube,  indented  at  the 
top  in  five  obtufe  fegments  of  an  obfolete  purple  colour. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  fitting  clofe  in  the 
empalement,  the  divisions  of  which  arife  above  the  capfule, 
which  is  divided  into  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufif  but  hath  not  ripened  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth,  this  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  much 
fmaller,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ; 
the  flowers  ftand  upon  branching  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain¬ 
ing  many  yellowilh  flowers,  which  are  deeper  cut  at  their 
brims  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  It  grows  naturally  at  Car- 
t  ha  gen  a  in  New  Spam. 

'  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  pots  and  piunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  England ,  for  they  fometimes  lie 
long  in  the  ground;  thofe  which  I  have  fown  in  autumn, 


came  up  the  following  fpring ;  therefore  when  they  happen 
to  arrive  here  at  that  feafon,  the  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are 
fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and 
during  the  winter  the  earth  fhould  be  now  and  then  gently 
watered,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  much,  but  it  muft  not 
be  too  moift.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  out 
of  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants  foon  after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tan,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

In  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove,  where  they  mult  conitantly  remain,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  out  of  the  tan-bed.  In  the  fummer  they  fhould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  will  require 
larger  pots,  but  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  large  pots. 

GEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  561.  Avens,  or  Herb-Bennet, 
The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  has  five  roundijh  petals,  which  are  narrow  at 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a 
great  number  of  awl-Jhaped  fiamina,  which  are  the  length  of 
the  empalement ,  into  which  they  are  inferted.  In  the  center  of 
the  fiower  is  fituated  a  great  number  of  germen  collected  into  a 
head,  which  afterward  become  Jo  many  flat ,  rough,  hairy  feeds , 
with  the  fiyle  which  is  bent  like  a  knee  adhering  to  them. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geum  floribus  ereClis,  fruCtu  globofo,  ariftis  uncinatis 
nudis,  foliis  lyratis.  Hart.  Cliff.  195.  Common  Avens  or 
Herb  Bennet. 

2.  Geum  floribus  nutantibus,  fruCtu  oblongo,  arifiis plumofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Aquatick  Herb  Bennet  with  a  nodd  ng 
flower. 

3.  Geum  floribus  nutantibus,  fruCtu  globofo,  ariftis  nudis , 
foliis  lyratis,  foliolis  rotundioribus.  Pyrenean  Avens  with  a  very 
large  and  rounder  leaf,  and  a  nodding  flower. 

4.  Geum  fiore  ereClo  folitario,  fruCtu  oblongo,  ariftis  plumo¬ 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  501.  Mountain  Avens  with  a  large 
yellow  flower. 

5.  Geum  fiore  Jolitario  eredo,  fruCtu  globofo,  arifiis  tenuiori- 
bus  nudis.  Smaller  Alpine  Avens. 

6.  Geum  floribus  ereCiis,  fruCtu  globofo,  ariftis  smeinatis  nu¬ 
dis,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Virginia  Avens  with  a 
fmaller  white  flower,  and  a  fcentlefs  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  by  the  fide  of  hedges, 
and  in  woods  in  moft  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admited 
into  gardens.  This  ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants, 
the  root  is  the  only  part  ufed  ;  it  is  efteemed  cephalick  and 
alexipharmick,  and  is  manifeftly  of  a  binding  nature,  fo  is 
ufeful  in  all  fluxes,  lAc. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England.  This  is  of  humbler  growth 
than  the  firft  ;  the  lower  leaves  have  two  pair  of  fmall  lobes 
at  bottom,  and  three  large  ones  at  the  top,  that  which 
terminates  being  the  largeil.  The  leaves  upon  the  ftalks, 
are  compofed  of  three  acute  lobes  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalk  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purplifli  colour,  and  nod  on  one 
fide  ;  they  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  third  fort  grows  upon  the  Alps,  ai>d  alfo  on  the 
mountains  in  the  north ;  this  hath  fome  refemblance  to  the 
fecond  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  rounder, 
and  are  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  gold  colour.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
fecond. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  this  hath 
leaves  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  fpecies ;  1  he 

lower 
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lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall 
irregular  pinnae  fet  along  the  midrib,  which  is  terminated 
■by  one  very  broad  roundifh  lobe,  crenated  on  the  edge. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  Handing 
{Ingle  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than- 
five  or  fix  inches  high.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June . 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  it  is  a  very 
low  plant,  the  flower-ftalks  are  about  three  inches  long, 
and  bend  on  one  fide  ;  they  are  each  terminated  by  one 
bright  yellow  flower,  about  the  fize  of  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •,  the  ftalks 
of  this  fort  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  branch  out 
at  the  top  into  fmall  foot-flalks,  each  being  terminated  by 
a  fmall  white  flower;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  trifoliate, 
and  the  root  has  no  fcent.  Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  plants 
which  require  a  fhady  fituation,  but  will  thrive  in  any  foil ; 
they  may  be  eafliy  propagated  by  feeds  which  Ihould  be 
Town  in  autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
do  not  grow  the  fame  year. 

GILLIFLOWER,  or  JULY-FLOWER.  See  Dianthus. 
G1LLIFLOWER,  or  STOCK -GILLIFLOWER.  See 
Cheiranthus. 

GILLIFLOWER,  the  Queen’s,  or  Dame’s  Violet.  See 

Hefperis. 

GINGER.  See  Amomum. 

G1NGIDIUM.  See  Artedia. 

GLADIOLUS.  Lin  Gen.  Plant.  55.  Cornflag. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  J, heaths  ;  the  petal  of  the  flower 
is  cut  into  fix  parts ,  and  form  a  Jhort  incurved  tube  with  their 
bafle ;  they  have  three  awl-Jhaped  Jiamina,  which  are  inflerted 
into  every  other  petal.  The  germen  is  flituated  below  the  flower , 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong ,  fwelling ,  three-cornered  cap - 
Jule ,  with  three  cells,  filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus,  foribus  difan  tibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant,  3 6.  Cornflag  with  flowers  difpofed  on  one  fide 
the  ftalk. 

2.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus,  utrinque  foribus.  Corn- 
flag  with  flowers  on  each  fide  the  ftalk. 

3.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus, fpat  his  maximis.  Greater 
Cornflag  of  Byzantium. 

4.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus,  foribus  maximis  incar- 
tiatis.  Greateft  Indian  Cornflag. 

5.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus,  foribus  dif  antibus,  corol- 
larum  iubo  limbis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 7.  Cornflag 
with  very  narrow  leaves,  flowers  Handing  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  the  tube  longer  than  the  margins  of 
the  petal. 

6.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus  fulcatis ,  caule  lifora ,  tubo 
longijfmo,  fegmentis  sequalihus.  Cornflag  with  very  narrow 
channelled  leaves,  and  a  flalk  bearing  two  flowers  with  a  very 
long  tube,  and  equal  fegments. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land,  in  moll  of 
the  warm  countries  in  Europe,  and  was  formerly  cultivated 
in  the  Englijb  gardens,  where  the  roots  have  multiplied  fo 
greatly  as  to  become  a  moft  troublefome  weed,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  ;  this  hath  a  round,  comprefled,  tuber¬ 
ous  root,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  covered  with 
a  brown  furrowed  flcin,  like  thofe  of  the  large  yellow  ver¬ 
nal  Crocus ;  from  the  root  arife  two  flat  fword-fhaped 
leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe,  and  be¬ 
tween  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalk,  which  grows  near  two  feet 
high,  having  one  or  two  narrow  leaves  embracing  it  like  a 
fheath  ;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  five  or  fix  purple 
flowers,  Handing  above  each  other  at  fome  diftance,  and 
ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk;  each  of  thefe  has  a  fpatha 
(or  fheath)  which  covers  the  flower  bud  before  it  expands, 
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but  fplits  open  lengthways  when  the  flowers  blow,  and 
flirivel  up  to  a  dry  {kin,  remaining  about  the  feed  veflel  till 
the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is 
cut  almoft  to  the  bottom  in  fix  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  like 
a  flower  of  fix  petals ;  the  three  upper  fegments  ftand  near 
together,  and  rife  like  a  labiated  flower  ;  the  under  one 
turns  downward,  and  the  two  fide  fegments  form  the  chaps 
of  the  flower,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top,  but  are  curved 
downward  at  the  bottom.  They  are  of  a  purplifh  red  co¬ 
lour  :  it  requires  no  care,  for  when  it  is  once  planted  in  a 
garden,  it  will  multiply  too  faft,  fo  as  to  become  a  trouble¬ 
fome  v/eed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  another 
with  flefh-coloured  flowers,  which  have  accidentally  rifen 
from  feeds,  fo  are  not  different  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  the  flow¬ 
ers  ranged  on  both  fides  the  ftalk,  but  in  other  refpefts,  it 
is  very  like  to  that.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  but  thefe  are  not  fo  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens 
as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  hath  larger  roots  than  either  of  the  former, 
but  are  of  the  fame  form  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  much  broader 
and  longer,  the  veins  or  channels  of  the  leaves  are  deeper; 
the  flower-ftalks  rife  higher ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger, 
and  of  a  deeper  red  colour,  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts, 
and  the  (heaths  are  longer.  This  plant  makes  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  when  in  flower,  fo  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
good  garden.  This  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  arefent  off 
from  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  asTulips,  in  great  plenty. 
The  roots  may  betaken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  end  of  July, 
when  their  flalks  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of, the  ground 
till  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October t 
at  which  time  they  fhould  £>e  planted  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden  ;  they  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  and  being 
intermixed  with  other  flowers  of  the  fame  growth,  they  will 
add  to  the  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens,  but  very  rarely  flowers  here  ;  for  in  near  thirty  years 
that  I  have  cultivated  this  fort,  I  have  never  feen  it  but 
once  in  flower,  though  I  have  kept  it  in  all  fituations,  and 
planted  it  in  various  foils.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are 
broader  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  forts, 
and  are  covered  with  a  netted  fkin  ;  the  leaves  come  out  in 
the  fame  manner,  embracing  each  other  as  the  former  forts  ; 
they  are  longer,  fmoother,  and  of  a  brighter  green,  than 
any  of  the  others  ;  thefe  begin  to  appear  in  September,  and 
continue  growing  ill  fize  till  after  Chrifmas,  and  begin  to 
decay  in  March  ;  by  the  latter  end  of  May  are  quite  wi¬ 
thered,  when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  Augufi  ;  the  time  of  it’s  flowering  is  in  Ja¬ 
nuary.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  placed  on  each  fide 
the  ftalk,  and  fit  clofe  to  it,  like  the  grains  of  the  flat  Bar¬ 
ley  ;  the  fheaths  between  the  flowers  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe 
of  the  other  forts,  and  form  a  kind  of  fcaly  covering  to 
them.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red  colour  without,  but 
the  three  lower  fegments  are  yellowifh  within,  with  a  few 
ftripes  of  red.  The  flowers  do  not  all  open  at  the  fame 
time,  but  the  lower  ones  decay  before  thofe  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  fpike  are  in  beauty  ;  however,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance  at  a  feafon  when  all  flowers  are  valuable. 

This  fort  propagates  by  offsets  very  faft  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter  they  mud  be  protected  from 
froft,  but  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  warmth.  I  have 
always  found  that  thofe  plants  which  were  hardily  treated, 
grew  much  ftronger  than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  ;  fo  that  where  there  is  acon- 
veniency  of  covering  a  warm  border  with  glafles  in  the 
winter,  if  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where 
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they  may  be  protected  from  the  froft,  there  will  be  a 
greater  probability  of  their  flowering,  than  in  any  other 
method  of  culture. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  hath  a  round,  fmooth,  bulbous  root,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  dark  coloured  (kin,  from  which  come  out 
in  autumn  two  or  three  very  narrow  graffy  leaves,  folded 
over  each  other  at  their  bafe,  but  open  flat  above  ;  thefe 
rife  near  two  feet  high.  In  the  fpring  arifes  a  (ingle  (talk 
from  between  the  leaves,  about  two  feet  long,  which  always 
bends  on  one  fide  ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  this  come  out 
two  or  three  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  Italic,  ltand- 
ing  upright,  each  having  a  narrow  fpatha,  or  hood,  with 
long  (lender  tubes,  which  fvvell  large  upward,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  almoft  equal  parts.  The  flower  is  of  a  du(ky 
flefh-colour,  and  each  fegment  of  the  petal  has  a  rhomboi- 
dal  mark  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  colour  j  afterward  the 
tube  of  the  flower  opens,  and  the  deep  divifion  of  the  pe¬ 
tals  is  feen,  and  the  three  (lamina,  with  their  fummits,  ap¬ 
pear,  attended  by  the  ftyle  with  its  trifid  (tigma,  arifing 
from  thegermen.  This  plant  requires  protection  from  the 
froft  in  winter,  therefore  the  bulbs  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots,  or  in  a  border  where  the  roots  may  be  kept  from 
froft  in  winter  ;  or,  where  there  is  not  fuch  conveniency, 
they  may  be  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  during  that  feafon, 
where  they  may  have  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be  fereened 
from  the  froft  ;  in  fuch  fituations  I  have  had  them  thrive  and 
flower  very  well. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  lart,  and  alfo  by  feeds,  which  are  frequently 
perfected  in  England,  which  (hould  be  fown  the  latter  end 
of  Augufi,  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation  till  the 
middle  of  September ;  then  the  pots  (hould  be  removed 
where  they  may  have  the  fun  great  part  of  the  day,  and  in 
October  they  mud  be  placed  under  a  hot- bed  frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  frofts  and  great  rains,  but  en¬ 
joy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather.  In  May,  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  froft  is  over,  the  pots  (hould  be  removed  to  a  fael- 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  till 
noon.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  leaves  of  thefe 
plants  will  decay,  then  the  roots  (hould  be  taken  up,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  fand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  till  the 
end  of  Augufi,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  again,  and  as 
the  roots  are  fmall,  four  or  five  may  be  planted  into  each 
halfpenny  pot,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  roots. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
the  root  of  this  fort  is  oval,  not  comprefled  as  thofe  of  the 
other.  The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  having  two 
deep  furrows  running  the  whole  length,  the  middle  one 
rifing  very  prominent,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
four-cornered  leaf.  There  are  feldom  more  than  two  of 
thefe  leaves  arifing  from  one  root ;  the  ltalk  is  (lender  and 
round,  and  rifes  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  top  is  garnifhed 
with  two  flowers,  which  are  placed  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  afunder  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lta'.k,  each  having  a 
(hort  fpatha,  or  (heath,  embracing  the  germen  and  the  bafe 
of  the  tube,  which  is  long,  narrow,  and  recurved,  but  en¬ 
larges  greatly  before  it  is  divided.  The  upper  part  of  the 
flower  is  cut  into  fix  equal  fegments,  which  end  in  acute 
points  of  a  purpliftt  colour,  which  form  a  (tripe  through  the 
middle  of  each  fegment.  The  petal  is  of  a  cream  colour, 
and  fades  to  a  fulphur  colour  before  it  decays.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  or  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fifeh  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the 
fame  treatment. 

GLASTONBURY  THORN.  See  Mefpilus. 

GLAUC1UM.  See  Chelidonium. 

GLAUX,  Sea  Chickweed,  or  Milkwort,  and  by  fome 
black  Saltwort ;  it  is  a  low,  trailing,  perennial  plant,  with 


leave  fomewhat  like  Chickweed,  but  of  a  thicker  confidence, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk3.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  they  are  white,  and  like  thofe  cf 
Chickweed.  This  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  I  dial! 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  further  account  of  it.  It  grows 
upon  the  fea-(horesin  mod  parts  of  England. 

GLECHOMA,  Ground  Ivy,  Gill  go  by  the  Ground, 
Ale  Hoof,  or  Turn  Hoof. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  under  hedges,  and  epon  the 
(ides  of  banks  in  raoft  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  for  which  reafon  1  (hall  pafsover  it,  with 
barely  mentioning  it  here. 

GLEDITSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1025.  Honey  Locuft, 
or  three- thorned  Acacia. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Jhwcrs  on  the  fame  plant,  and 
female  flowers  in  different  plants.  cf he  male  have  a  three-leaved, 
empalemrnt,  a?id  three  roundijh  petals,  with  a  turbinated  ne Ba¬ 
rt  u?n  ;  they  have  fex  Jlamina,  terminated  by  comprefjed  fummits . 
The  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  quadrifd  etnpalements ,  with 
four  petals,  and  fix  Jlamina  ;  and  have  a  germen ,  fiyle,  and 
pods,  like  the  female,  which  are  fituated  on  different  trees  ;  thefe 
have  a  five -leaved  empale  went ,  and  five  petals,  with  two  nec- 
tariums,  and  a  broad  germen  longer  than  the  petals,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  large  fiat  pod,  with  Jeveral  tranfverfe  par¬ 
titions,  having  a  pulp  in  each  divifion,  furrounding  on $  hard 
roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gleditsia  f pints  ternatis,  foliis  pinnafis,  filiquis  latis 
longijfimis  caule  arboreo.  Gleditfia  with  three  Thorns,  winged 
leaves,  very  long  broad  pods,  and  a  tree-like  (talk,  com¬ 
monly  called  three-thorntd  Acacia. 

2.  Gleditsia  fpinis  paucioribus,  foliis  pinnatis ,  filiquis 
ovalibus  monofpermis.  Gleditfia  with  a  few  (pines,  winged 
leaves,  and  oval  pods,  containing  one  feed. 

Thefe  trees  grow  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  firft  is  known  by  the  title  of  Honey  Locuft  ; 
this  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gardens, 
and  is  known  among  the  gardeners  by  the  title  of  three- 
thorned  Acacia.  It  rifes  with  an  ere€t  trunk,  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  armed  with  long  fpines,  which  have 
two  or  three  fmaller  coming  out  from  the  fide ;  thefe  are 
frequently  produced  in  clutters  at  the  knots,  and  are  fome- 
times  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  branches  of  this  tree 
are  alfo  armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpines,  and  are  gar-  \ 
niftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  pair  of  fmall 
leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  young  branches 
in  form  of  katkins ;  they  are  of  aa  herbaceous  colour,  ftJ 
make  no  figure.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  pods  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad, 
divided  into  many  cells  by  trasfverfe  partitions,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  fmooth,  hard,  oblong  feed,  furrounded  by  a 
fweet  pulp. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  hath  fewer  fpines,  which  are  very  (hort.  The- leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  the  pods  are  oval,  containing  but  one  feed; 

'  this  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr-  Cateflby,  in  Carolina,  from 
;  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England,  by  the  title  of  Water 
>  Acacia,  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  gardens. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  thofe  of  the  firft: 

|  fort  are  annually  fent  to  England  in  plenty,  by  the  title  of 
Locuft,  or  Honey  Locuft,  to  diftinguiftt  it  front  the  fatfe 
Acacia,  which  is  frequently  called  Locuft  Tree  in  America  : 
the  feeds  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
fpring,  burying  them  half  an  inch  deep,  and  if  the  fpring 
(hould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  other- 
wife  the  plants  will  not  come  up  the  firft  year,  for  I  have 
fometimes  had  the  feeds  remain  two  years' in  the  ground  be- 

P  p  fore 
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fore  the  plants  have  come  up ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous 
to  fave  time,  {hould  low  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  o’bferving  to 
water  them  frequently;  by  this  method,  molt  of  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  fame  feafon  :  they  thould  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  air,  for  if  they  are  continued  in  the 
hot-bed,  they  will  draw  up  weak.  In  autumn,  the  pots 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot- bed  frame,  to  protetl  them 
from  froA,  for  thefe  young  plants  generally  keep  growing 
late  in  the  furr.mer,  fo  the  upper  part  of  their  (hoots  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  early  iroits  of  the  autumn  often  kill  the  ends 
of  them,  if  they  are  r,ot  proteded,  and  this  frequently  oc- 
cafions  great  part  ofthe  (hoots  decaying  in  winter  ;  for  which 
teafon  thofe  plants  in  the  full  ground,  (hould  be  covered 
with  mats  in  autumn,  on  the  firlt  appearance  of  froll,  for  a 
(mall  frolt  in  autumn  will  do  more  mifehief  to  thefe  young 
(hoots  which  are  full  of  fap,  than  fevere  frolt  when  die 
fhoots  are  hardened. 

The  following  fpring  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
nurfery-beds,  at  a  foot  diRance,  row  from  row,  and  fix 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  but  this  (hould  not  be  perform¬ 
ed  till  April ,  after  the  danger  of  hard  fiolt  is  over;  for  as 
the  plants  do  not  put  out  tfteir  leaves  till  very  late,  fo  there 
will  be  no  hazard  in  removing  them  any  time  before  May. 
If  the  feafon  {hould  prove  dry,  they  mult  be  watered,  and 
if  the  furface  of  the  beds  is  covered  with  mofs,  or  mulch, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  plants.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time,  if  the  plants  thrive  well,  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
for  they  do  not  bear  removing  when  large;  the  bell  feafon 
for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees,  is  late  in  the  fpring;  they 
thrive  bell  in  a  deep  loamy  foil,  for  in  llrong  lhallow 
ground  they  become  molTy,  and  never  grow  large  ;  they 
(hould  alfo  have  a  fheltered  lituation,  for  when  they  are 
much  expofed  to  winds,  their  branches  are  frequently  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  they  are  fully  cloathed 
with  leaves. 

GLOBULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  106.  Blue  Daily. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  many  florets ,  which  are  included 
in  one  common  fcaly  empale/nent  ;  each  fioret  is  iubulous,  and  cut 
into  four  parts  at  the  top.  7 hey  have  four  famina,  terminated 
by  difinCl  fummits  ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  an  oval 
germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  feed,  fitting  in  the 
common  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Globular  ia  eaule  herbaceo,  folds  radicals  bus  tridenta- 
tisycaulinis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Suec.  109.  Common  Globularia. 

2.  Globularia  caule  nudo,  folds  integerrimis  lanceolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97.  Pyrenean  Globularia,  with  an  oblong  leaf 
and  naked  Italk. 

3.  Globularia  caule  fruticofo,  folds  lanceolatis  trident a- 
tis  integrifque.  Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Globularia  with  a  Ihrubby 
llaik,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  three  points. 

4.  Globularia  folds  radicalibus  crenato-aiuleatis,  cauli- 
nis  integerrimis  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  96.  Prickly  Glo¬ 
bal  aria. 

5.  Globularia  caule  fubnudo,  folds  cuneiformibus  tricuj- 
fidatis,  intermedia  minima.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  96.  Smallell  Alpine 
Globularia,  with  a  wild  Marjoram  leaf. 

6.  Globularia  caule  Jubnudo ,  capitulis  alternis  feffilibus, 
folds  lanceolat 0 - owatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97.  EaAern 

Globularia  with  flowers  icattered  along  the  Aalks. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  plants  grows  plentifully  about  Montpelier, 
as  alfo  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Jura  and  Salewa,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  It  hath  leaves 
very  like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  but  are  thicker  and  fmoother. 
The  flowers  grow  on  foot- Aalks  about  fix  inches  high, 
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and  are  of  a  globular  form,  compofed  of  feveral  Aorets, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement ;  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which 
fit  in  the  empalement,  and  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods,  near  the 
convent  of  the  Carwufians,  and  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
this  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  the  foot- Italk  is 
quite  naked.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  much  longer. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  roots  after  the  manner  of  Daifies.  The  befi  fea¬ 
fon  for  this  is  in  September,  that  they  may  take  new  root 
before  tHe  froAy  weather  comes  on.  They  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  fliady  ficuation  and  a  loamy  foil,  in  which  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  in  light  ground,  and  an  open  dur¬ 
ation  ;  but  the  plants  lhould  not  be  removed  ofeener  than 
every  other  year,  if  they  are  required  to  Rower  llrong. 

The  third  lort  grows  about  Montpelier  in  France,  and  in 
Valentia,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Spain.  This  has  a  hard 
woody  Aem,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  woody  branches,  befet  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  Myrtle  tree.  On  the  top  of  the  branches  the  Rowers 
are  produced,  which  are  of  a  biue  colour,  and  globe- Iha- 
ped  ;  this  plant  is  very  diAicult  to  propagace  in  England, 
where  it  does  not  produce  feeds ;  the  cuttings,  when  carefully 
managed,  will  fometimes  put  out  roots,  but  with  great 
diAiculty.  In  fummer  the  plants  may  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  exoticks,  and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  fhould  be  fereened  from  hard  froll, 
which  will  dellroy  them,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto ; 
though  in  mild  winters  they  will  live  in  the  open  air. 

The  fourth  fort  was  found  in  the  mountains  of  Granada , 
by  Dr.  Albinus  ;  this  plant  is  of  low  growth,  and  may  be 
propagated  as  the  firR  ;  as  may  alfo  the  fifth  fort,  which  is 
the  leaA  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  moR  hardy,  therefore 
fhould  have  a  fhady  Atuation,  and  a  cool  moilt  foil. 

1  he  fix th  fort  was  found  by  Dr.  Toumefort ,  in  the  Levant ; 
this  is  tender,  and  lhould  be  fheltered  from  the  froll  in  win¬ 
ter,  under  a  frame,  but  in  fummer  it  Aiould  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  exotick  plants ;  it  will  require  to  be  frequently 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  by 
parting  of  the  roots,  as  was  direded  for  the  former  forts. 

GLORIOSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  374.  The  Superb  Lily. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement  ;  it  hath  fix  fpear  fhaped  petals , 
which  are  waved,  and  refiexed  to  the  bottom.  It  hath  fix  fa¬ 
mina,  which  fpread  each  way ,  terminated  by  prof  rate  fummits. 
In  the  center  ts  fituated  a  globular  germeti,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  thin  capjule  will  three  cells,  filled  with  globular 
feeds  difpofed  in  a  double  range. 

,  The  Species  are, 

1.  Gloriosa  folds  longioribus  capreolis  terminalibus.  Su¬ 
perb  Lily,  with  longer  leaves  ending  with  clafpers. 

2.  Gloriosa  fohis  evato -lanceolatis  acutis.  Superb  Lily 
with  oval,  fpear- lhaped,  acute  leaves. 

The  firR  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaRof  Malabar, and 
alfo  in  Ceylon  ;  this  hath  oblong  fleihy  roots  of  a  whitiRi  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  naufeous  bitter  talle,  from  which  arifes  a  round 
weak  Ra.'k,  which  requires  fupport  to  prevent  its  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  The  Aalks  grow  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garnilhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  bafe,  growing  narrower  till  within  two 
inches  of  the  end,  which  runs  out  in  a  narrow  point,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  tendril  or  clafper,  by  which  it  fallens  to  the 
neighbouring  plants  for  fupport.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
Italk  the  flowers  are  produced,  Aanding  upon  flender  foot- 
Italks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  oblong  petasl,  ending  with 
acute  points,  which,  on  their  firR  opening,  are  of  a  yel- 
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lowifti  herbaceous  colour,  {landing  at  firil  ered,  but  when 
fully  opened,  hang  downward  as  the  Crown  Imperial  and 
Fritillary  ;  the  petals  turn  quite  bacl^,  and  change  to  a  very 
beautiful  red  flame  colour,  iheir  acute  points  meeting  at  the 
foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  petals  are  finely  waved  on  their  edges. 
The  fix  {lamina  fpread  out  every  way  almoil  horizontal,  and 
are  terminated  by  proftrate  fummits.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  an  in¬ 
clining  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  triple  ftigma.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  often  perfects  feeds  in  this  country.  The  ftalks 
decay  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  remain  inaclive  all  the 
winter.  The  roots,  and  every  part  of  th  s  plant,  is  very 
poifonous,  fofliould  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  children. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  lent  me  by  Monf. 
"Richard,  gardener  to  the  French  king  at  Trianon  ;  which 
were  brought  from  Senegal  by  Monf.  Adanjon,  who  difco- 
vered  this  plant  growing  there  naturally  ;  this  is  faid  to 
have  a  blue  flower,  but  the  plants  which  are  in  th eChefea 
garden  have  not  yet  flowered.  This  hath  aciimbing  flalk, 
which  is  garniihed  with  fmooth  leaves  about  two  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  ending  in  acute  points,  with  {hort 
tendrils  or  clafpers.  I  he  {talks  as  yet  have  not  grown  more 
than  four  feet  high  here.  The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  feent  on  being  handled*  fo  as  to  be  troublefome  to 
the  head  if  too  near,  or  long  fmelt  to. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  their  roots ;  thofe  of  the 
firil  fort  creep  and  multiply  pretty  fall.  Thefs  roots  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  when  their  {talks  are  decayed, 
and  jjreferved  in  fand  during  the  winter  feafon,  but  they 
mull  be  kept  in  the  Hove,  or  a  warm  room,  where  they  can 
receive  no  injury  from  the  cold,  and  in  the  fpring  they  mutt 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  iato 
the  tan- bed  in  the  Hove;  but  others  chufe  to  let  the  roots 
continue  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  keeping  the  pots  al¬ 
ways  in  the  tan  bed  ;  where  this  is  pradifed,  the  roots  fhould 
have  very  little  water  in  the  winter,  for  as  they  are  then 
in  an  inadive  Hate,  fo  moiilure  at  that  time  frequently  rots 
them. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  their  ftalks  will  appear,  when  there  fhould  be  fome 
tall  fticks  put  down  by  them  to  fupport  them,  othervvife 
they  will  trail  over  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  fallen  to 
them  by  the  tendrils,  -which  are  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves. 
The  ftalks  will  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  if  the  roots  are 
ftrong  ;  fome  of  them  will  produce  two  or  three  flowers, 
which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  near  the  top  ; 
thefe  flowers  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  Hove  during 
their  continuance,  which  is  leldom  more  than  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight.  In  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  are  growing, 
they  will  require  frequently  to  be  watered,  but  they  mull 
not  have  it  in  too  large  quantities.  Thofe  roots  which  are 
not  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  winter,  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
and  parted  the  beginning  of  March ,  before  they  put  out 
new  fibres  or  ftalks,  for  they  muft  not  be  removed  when 
they  are  in  a  growing  ftate  ;  the  pots  in  which  thefe  roots 
are  planted,  fhould  not  be  too  large,  for  unlefs  they  are 
confined,  they  will  not  put  out  ftrong  ftalks;  the  largeft 
roots  may  be  p. anted  in  twopenny  pots,  bat  the  fmall  ones 
will  require  only  pots  of  about  five  or  fix  inches  over  at 
the  top. 

GLYONE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  797.  Knobbed-rooted  Li¬ 
quorice  Vetch. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  flandard  is  deflexed 
on  the fides ,  and  indented  at  the  point.  The  wings  bend  back 
ward.  7  he  keel  is  fickle -Jhaped,  turning  upward  with  its  point 
to  the  flandard.  The  empalement  hath  two  lips.  It  hath  ten 
flamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined  in  one  body,  and  the  other 
flands  fingle.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  which 


afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pod  with  two  cells,  inclofing  kid¬ 
ney -fh  aped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Glycine  folds  pi  mat  is  oxato-Ianceolatis.  Hort.TJpfal. 
227.  Glycine  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  winged  leaves.  This 
is  the  Apios  Americana.  Cornut.  200 

2.  Glycine  folds  pi  nn  at  is  cau/e  perenni.  Hort  Cliff.  361. 
Glycine  with  winged  leaves  and  a  perennial  ftalk. 

3.  Glycine  folds  pinnatis  conjugates,  pinrds  avails  oblongis 
obtujis.  F/or.  Zeyl.  284.  This  is  commonly  called  wild  Li¬ 
quorice  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

4  Glycine  folds  tematis  birfutis ,  racemes  lateralibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  754.  Glycine  with  hairy  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  lone  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks. 


5  Glycine  folds  tematis  tomenlofis,  racemes  axillaribus 
brevijfimis ,  legurninibus  di/permis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  754-  Gly¬ 
cine  with  woolly  trifoliate  leaves,  and  very  (hort  ipikes  of 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  with  pods 
containing  two  feeds. 

The  firft  fore  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  it  hath  roots 
compofed  of  feveral  knobs,  or  tubers,  which  hang  to  each 
other  by  fmall  ilrings  ;  from  thefe  coine  out  in  the  fpring 
{lender  twining  ftalks,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three 
pair  of  oval  fpear-lhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  Pea  bloffom  kind,  of  a  dirty  frefh 
colour,  having  little  feent.  The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn, 
but  the  roots  continue  ;  this  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  each  of  the  tubers  being  feparated  from-  the  principal 
root,  will  grow  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  about  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  before  they  put  out 
{hoots.  The  roots  {hould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
and  in  hard  froll  covered  to  protect  them,  ocherwife  they 
will  not  live  abroad  in  this  country  ;  where  they  have  been 
planted  againll  a  fouth  wall,  they  have  thriven  and  flow¬ 
ered  extremely  well,  which  they  feldom  do  in  any  other 
fituation  ;  and  thofe  roots  which  are  planted  in  pots  rarely 
flower,  nor  do  their  ftalks  rife  near  fo  high  as  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  fome  ignorant  perfons  call 
this  th&Twickenham  Climber. 

The  fecond  fort  was  brought  from  Carolina ,  kut  has  been 
fince  obferved  in  Virginia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  North 
America ;  this  has  woody  ftalks,  which  twift  themfelves  to¬ 
gether,  and  alfo  twine  round  any  trees  that  grow  near,  and 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  or  more.  The  leaves 
are  winged,  and  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  A(h  tree,  but 
have  a  greater  number  of  pinnae.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  purple 
colour  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  cylindrical  pods, 
{haped  like  thofe  of  the  fcarlet  Kidney  Bean,  containing 
feveral  kidney-ihaped  feed:,  but  thefe  are  never  perfed  in 
England. 

This  climbing  flirub  is  railed  for  fale  in  feveral  nurferies 
near  London,  where  it  is  kr.-own  by  the  name  of  Carolina 
Kidney  Beai  tree.  It  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches  in  October ,  which  will  be  rooted  by  that 
time  twelvemonth,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
a  nuvfery  for  a  year  to  get  ftrength,  or  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  good,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm 
light  foil  and  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  and  if  their 
roots  are  covered  with  Straw,  Fern,  Peafe  haulm,  or  any  other 
light  covering,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  great  froft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  alfo  in 
Egypt.  This  a  perennial  plant,  with  {lender  twining  ftalks, 
which  twift  round  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to 
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the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  fixteen  pair  of  oblong  blunt  lobes,  fet 
clofe  together,  which  have  the  tafte  of  Liquorice,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wefl-Indies  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Wild  Liquorice,  and  ufe  the  herb  for  the  fame 
purpofe  as  Liquorice  is.  ufed  in  Europe.  The  dowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  {talks  in  fhort  fpikes  or 
bunches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thole  of  the  Kidney  Bean  ;  thefeare  fucceeded  by  Ihort 
pods,  each  containing  three  or  four  hard  round  feeds  of 
a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  blTick  fpot  or  eye  on  the  fide,  which 
is  fattened  to  the  pod.  The  feeds  are  frequently  brought  to 
England  from  the  Wefl-lndies ,  and  are  wrought  into  various 
forms,  with  fhells  and  other  hard  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  Town  upon  a 
good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  but  as  they  are  very  hard,  fo, 
unlefs  they  are  foaked  in  water  a  day  or  two  before  they  are 
fown,  they  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before 
they  vegetate  ;  but  when  foaked,  the  plants  will  appear  in 
three  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  if  they  are  good,  and 
the  bed  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat.  When  the  plants 
are  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they  muff  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries, 
always  keeping  them  in  the  bark-ftove,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  any  other  fituation  in  England. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  yellow  feed,  buc  the  plants  do  not 
differ  from  the  other  in  leaf  or  ftalk  ;  but  as  thefe  have  not 
as  .yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  do  not  know  how  their 
flowers  may  differ. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk. 
This  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  fiender  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  hairy  leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  them  ;  the  frnall  leaves  or  lobes,  are  of  the  oval 
fpear-fhape,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  upon  foot-flalks  about  two 
inches  long  ;  the  fpike  of  flowers  is  about  the  fame  length, 
and  is  recurved  ;  they  are  of  the  Pea  bloflom  kind,  fitting 
clofe  together,  but  frnall,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

X  his  lort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and  is  hardy 
enpugh  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  former  is  the 
belt  method,  where  good  feeds  can  be  obtained  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  water,  otherwife  they  will  remain  a  long  time 
in  the  ground  before  they  vegetat®;  in  the  autumn,  when 
their  ftalks  are  decayed,  if  fome  rotten  tanners  bark  is 
fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  it  will  protett  the 
roots  from  being  injured  by  the  froft.  In  the  fpring,  the 
roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  which  muft  be  in  a  warm  fheltered  fitu 
ation  and  a  light  foil,  where  they  will  thrive  and  produce 
flowers  annually.  If  this  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  it  fhould  be  done  in  the  lpring,  before  the  roots  be 
gin  to  fhoot,  which  is  the  bell  feafon  for  tranfplanting  of 
the  plants. 

1  he  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  climbing  ftalk, 
which  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  woolly  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  :  the  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  flalks,  they  are  frnall,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  which  contain  two  round 
ifh  feeds  in  each.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  alfo 
in  India.  Phis  is  propagated  by  feeds,  but  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  proteflion  in  winter. 

GLY CYRRHIZA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  788.  Liquorice. 


The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  divided 
into  two  lips.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  having  a 
long  ereSl  Jlandard,  with  oblong  wings,  and  a  two -leaved  keel 
which  is  acute.  It  hath  ten  jlamina ,  nine  joined  and  one  Jland- 
ing  Jingle.  In  the  bottom  is  fit  uaitd  a  fhort  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong ,  or  oval  comprefjed  pod  with  one  cell , 
he lading  two  or  three  kidney  fhaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Glyctrrhixa  leguminibus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
490.  Liquorice  with  fmooth  pods.  This  is  the  common 
Liquorice. 

2.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  echinatis.  Prod.  Lcyd,  386. 
Liquorice  with  prickly  pods. 

3.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  birfutis.  Prod.  L'eyd.  386. 
Eaftern  Liquorice  with  hairy  pods. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
England  for  medicine;  the  other  two  kinds  are  preferved  in 
curious  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  but  their  roots  are  not 
fo  full  of  juice  as  the  firft,  nor  is  the  juice  fo  fweet,  though 
the  fecond  fort  feems  to  be  that  which  Diofcorides  has  de-  . 
feribed  and  recommended  ;  but  I  fuppofe,  the  goodnefs  of 
the  firft  has  occafioned  its  being  fo  generally  cultivated  in 
England. 

The  roots  of  this  run  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
creep  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  efpecially  where  they  are 
permitted  to  Hand  long  unremoved  ;  from  thefe  arife  ftrong 
herbaceous  ftalks,  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  lobes,  . 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  ereft  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  com- 
prefted  pods,  each  containing  two  or  three  kidney- fhaped 
feeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  light  fandy  foil,  which  fhould  be 
three  feet  deep  at  leafl,  for  the  goodnefs  of  Liquorice  con- 
fifts  in  the  length  of  the  roots  :  the  greateft  quantity  cf  Li¬ 
quorice  which  is  propagated  in  England,  is  about  Pontefrahl 
in  Torkfhire,  and  Godalmin  in  Surry ;  though  of  late  years,  . 
there  hath  been  great  quantities  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
near  London  :  the  ground  intended  for  Liquorice,  fhould  be 
well  dug  and  dunged  the  year  before,  that  the  dung  may 
be  perfectly  rotted,  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  otherwife  it 
will  be  apt  to  flop  the  roots  from  running  down  ;  and  before 
it  is  planted,  the  ground  fhould  be  dug  three  fpades  deep 
with  two  fhovels  ;  when  it  is  thus  well  prepared,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  frefh  plants  taken  from  the  fides  or  heads  of 
the  old  roots  fhould  be  provided,  each  of  them  fhould  have 
a  good  bud  or  eye,  otherwife  they  are  fubjefl  to  mifearry  ; 
thefe  plants  fhould  be  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
perfectly  found.  * 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  them  is  toward  the  end  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March ,  which  muft  be  done  in 
the  following  manner ;  viz.  Firft  ftrain  a  line  crofs  the 
ground,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  piece,  then  with  along 
dibble  made  on  purpofe,  put  in  the  fhoot,  fo  that  the  whole 
plant  may  be  fet  ftrait  into  the  ground,  with  the  head  about 
an  inch  under  the  furface  in  a  ftrait  line,  about  a  foot  afun- 
der,  or  more,  in  rows,  and  two  feet  diftance  row  from 
row  ;  and  after  having  finifhed  the  whole  fpot  of  ground, 
it  may  be  fown  with  a  thin  crop  of  Onions,  which  do  not 
root  deep  into  he  ground,  nor  fpread  much  above,  fo  will 
do  the  Liquorice  no  damage  the  firft  year ;  for  the  Liquorice 
will  not  fhoot  very  high  the  firft  feafon,  and  the  hoeing  of 
the  Onions  will  alfo  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds ;  but 
in  doing  this,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  fhoots 
of  the  Liquorice  plants,  as  they  appear  above  ground,  which 
would  greatly  injure  them,  and  to  cut  up  all  the  Onions 
\  \\  ”ich  giow  near  the  heads  of  the  Liquorice  ;  after  the  Onions " 
7  are 
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are  full  grown  and  pulled  up,  the  ground  fhould  be  cleared 
from  weeds ;  and  in  Oftober,  when  the  {hoots  of  the  Liquo¬ 
rice  are  decayed,  a  fmall  quantity  of  very  rotten  dung  fpread 
upon  the  lurface  of  the  ground,  will  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing  during  the  winter,  and  the  rain  will  vvafti  the 
dung  into  the  ground,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  following,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  of  Liquorice  fliou'd  be  {lightly  dug,  burying  the 
remaining  part  of  the  dung;  but  in  drring  this,  care  rauft 
be  taken  not  to  cut  the  roots.  This  ftirring  the  ground  will 
not  only  preferve  it-clean  from  weeds  a  long  time,  but  alfo 
greatly  {Lengthen  the  plants. 

The  diftance  I  have  allowed  for  planting  thefe  plants, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  by  fome,  be  thought  too  great ;  but,  in 
anfwer  to  that,  I  would  only  obferve,  that  as  the  largenefs 
of  the  roots  is  the  chief  advantage  to  the  planter,  the  only 
method  to  obtain  it,  is  by  giving  them  room  ;  befides,  this 
will  give  a  greater  liberty  to  itir  and  drefs  the  ground,  which 
is  of  great  fervice  to  Liquorice;  and  if  the  plantation  de- 
figned  were  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  I  would  ad- 
vile  the  rows  to  be  made  at  lead  three  feet  diftant,  whereby 
it  will  be  eafy  to  ftir  the  ground  with  a  hoeing  plough,  which 
will  greatly  leflen  the  cxpence  of  labour. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  remain  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  ufe;  which 
{hould  not  be  done  until  the  ftalks  are  perfectly  decayed,  for 
when  it  is  taken  up  too  foon,  it  is  fubjeft  to  ihrink  greatly, 
and  lofe  of  its  weight. 

The  ground  near  London  being  rich,  increafes  the  bulk  of 
the  root  very  fall  ;  but  when  it  is  taken  up,  it  appears  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  and  not  near  fo  lightly  as  that  which 
grows  upon  a  fandy  foil  in  an  open  country. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  Levant;  the  {talks  and  leaves  of  this  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  firlt,  but  the  flowers  are  produced  in  Ihorter 
fpikes,  and  the  pods  which  fucceed  them  are  very  fhort, 
broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  armed 
with  {harp  prickles.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as 
the  firft,  and  in  warm  feafons  will  perfeft  feeds  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath 
much  the  appearance  of  the  other  two  fpecies,  but  the  pods 
of  it  are  hairy,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other.  Both 
thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firfl,  or  from  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  are  ufed,  fo 
they  are  feldom  propagated,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

GNAPHALIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  850.  Goldylocks,  or 
Eternal  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets 
and  female  half  florets,  included  in  one  jhining  fcaly  empaiement ; 
the  hermaphrodite  forets  are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at 
the  brim  ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  f.amina.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  crowned  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fengle 
feed ,  which  in  fome  fpecies  is  crowned  with  a  hairy  down,  and 
in  others  a  feathery  down.  ‘The  female  frets  have  no  fiamina, 
but  a  crowned  germen  fiapporting  a  fender  fife.  Thefe -are  in 
fome  fpecies  fruitful,  and  in  others  they  ure  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Gnaphalium  tomentofum,  foliis  caulinis  linearibus,  caule 
fruticofo ,  corymbo  compofto.  (Jafiidony,  or  narrow-leaved 
Goldylocks. 

2.  Gnaphalium  foliis  linearibus,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo, 
corymbo  compofto.  Hort.  Cliff.  401.  Goldylocks  with  a 
branching  fhrubby  ftalk,  very  narrow  leaves,  and  a  com¬ 
pound  corymb  us  of  flowers. 

3.  Gnaphalium  foliis  alter nis,  acute  dentatis,  fubtusvil- 
lofss,  pedunculis  iongijfmis  uniforis.  Goldylocks  with  alternate 
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leaves  fharply  indented,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  with 
very  long  foot- ftalks  fuftaining  one  flower. 

4.  Gnaphalium  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus  enfformilus, 
repand’s  obtufis,  utrinque  pubefeentibus ,  floribus  conglomeratis. 
Prod  Leyd.  149.  Broad-leaved  wild  Goldylocks,  with  heads 
growing  in  clufters. 

5'.  Gnaphalium  caule  ramofo  dffufo,  fori  bus  confer  tis  ter- 
minalibns.  Flor.  Lapp.  300.  Goldylocks  with  a  diffufed 
branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  in  cluflers  at  the  top. 

6.  Gnaphalium  caule fimplicifimo,  foribus  fparfs.  Flor. 
Lapp.  298.  Goldylocks  with  a  Angle  flalk,  and  flowers 
growing  fcatteringly. 

7.  Gnaphalium  caule  fimplicifimo  corymbo fimplici  termi¬ 
nal!,  farmentis procumbentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  400.  Goldylocks 
with  a  Angle  ftalk  terminated  by  a  Angle  corymbus,  and 
trailing  branches. 

8.  Gnaphalium  foliis  confer  tis  angufo-lanceolatis ,  caule 
fruticofo,  corymbo  compofto.  Hort.  Cliff.  402.  Eailern  Goldy¬ 
locks,  called  Immortal  Flower. 

9.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufis,  utrinque 
tomentofs,  corymbo  compofto  terminali.  German  Goldylocks, 
with  a  reddifh  gold-coloured  empaiement. 

10.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  at¬ 
tends,  caule  fuperne  ramofo  corymbis  fafligiatis.  Hort.  Cliff  401. 
Broad  leaved  American  Goldylocks. 

11.  Gnaphalium  foliis  ample  xicaulib  us,  ovatis ,  nervofs, 
utrinque  lanuginofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  850.  Goldylocks  with 
oval  nervous  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  which  are  downy 
on  both  fides. 

12.  Gnaphalium  foliis  ample  xicaulibus  integerrimis  acutis, 
fubtus  tomentofs,  caule  ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  402.  Moll  {link¬ 
ing  African  Goldylocks,  with  a  very  large  leaf,  and  a  fti- 
very  empaiement  to  the  flower, 

13.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrentibus  acutis,  undatis,  fub¬ 
tus  tomentofs,  caule  ramofo.  Hort  Cliff.  402.  Stinking  Goldy¬ 
locks,  with  an  acute  leaf  and  winged  ftalk. 

14.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceclatis  femiamplexicaulibus , 
caule  inf  erne  ramojo  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  401.  Goldylocks 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  whole  under 
branches  are  terminated  with  flowers. 

15.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari -  lanceolatis,  caule  inf  erne  ra¬ 
mofo,  corymbo  compofto  terminali,  Hort.  Cliff.  40 1 .  Goldylocks 
with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  the  under  part  of  the 
ftalk  branching,  and  a  compound  corymbus  terminating  the 
branches. 

16.  Gnaphalium  foliis  linearibus  tomentofs ,  integerrimis 
ffilibus,  corymbis  alternis  conglobatis,  floribus  globofs.  Prod. 
Leyd.  149.  Goldylocks  with  afoft  red  flower. 

17.  Gnaphalium  fruticofum,  foliis  inf  erne  lanceolatis. 
caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  utrinque  tomentofs ,  corymbo  compofto 
terminali.  Shrubby  African  Goldylocks,  with  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  which  are  hoary. 

18.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrentibus  obtufis  inf  erne  vll- 
lofis,  corymbis  conglobatis  terminalibus.  Goldylocks  with  ob- 
tufe  running  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
cluftered  corymbus  of  flowers  terminating  tlje  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  {hrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  {lender  branches  garnifhed  with  obtule 
leaves;  thofe  upon  the  flower  ftalks  are  very  narrow,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points  ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly,  the 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  a  compound  corymbus ; 
their  empalements  are  of  a  fllvery  colour  at  firft,  and  very 
neat,  but  afterward  turn  of  a  yellowifh  fulphur  colour.  If 
thefe  are  gathered  before  the  flowers  are  much  open,  the 
heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years,  efpecially  if  they 
are  kept  from  the  air  and  duft.  This  is  generally  fuppoted 
to  be  the  true  golden  Caflidony  of  the  {hops,  but  the  fecond 
fort  is  ufually  fubftituted  for  it  in  England.. 
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Tt  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  June  or  July ,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  covered 
with  glafies,  or  fliaded  with  mats,  they  will  put  out  roots  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  ;  when  they  are  well  rooted,  they  fliould 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  fitu- 
ation  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  an  open  fituation,  and  placed  among  other  hardy 
exoticks,  till  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Oliober;  at  which 
time  they  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  froil,  but  in  mild  weather  they 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  With  this  management, 
in  winter,  the  plants  will  be  much  flronger  than  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  the  green  houfe,  where  they  generally 
draw  too  weak  ;  for  they  are  fo  hardy,  as  in  very  mild 
winters  to  live  abroad  in  warm  borders  near  walls,  with 
little  iheker. 

.Phe  fecond  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides  into 
itnany  flender  branches,  covered  with  a  white  bark  ;  thefe 
form  a  bufhy  under  Ihrub,  near  three  feet  high,  garniflied 
w-ith  very  narrow  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but 
green  on  their  upper,  plac.d  without  order  on  every  tide  the 
ltalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  compound  corymbus 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  their  heads  are  fmall,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  fully  blown.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  France  and  Germany,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cut- 
tings,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and  in  the  autumn 
they  may  be  tranfplantcd  into  the  place  where  they  are  de- 
flgned  to  remain. 

1  he  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na*u- 
rall  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  this  hath  an  herbaceous  flalk,  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  foot  high,  garniflied  with  acute  indented 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers 
fland  upon  long  foot  flalks,  which  rife  far  above  the 
branches,  each  fuflaining  one  fmall  whitifh  flower.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
light  eaith  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  rerri  ain  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  where 
they  are  tooclofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all 
the  culture  they  require. 

1  The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  with  woolly  flalks 
aoout  eight  inches  high,  garniflied  with  oblong  leaves, 
which  embrace  them  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
clofe  cluilers,  at  the  top  and  from  the  fide  of  their  flalks, 
which  are  included  in  dry  fllvery  empalements. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  with  narrower  leaves,  not 
not  quite  fo  woolly  ;  the  flalks  rife  higher,  and  are  more 
branched  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  on  the  top  of 
the  flalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Both  thefe  forts  will  come  up  better  from  the  fcattered 
feeds,  than  when  they  are  fown  by  art ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
fown,  it  mull  be  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they 
will  not  fucceed.—  The  plants  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  thev  are  too 
clofe. 

.  The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  England,  on  places  which  are  covered 
wn  1  water  in  the  winter ;  this  is  a  low  brandling  plant  with 
fllvery  leaves  and  dark  heads  of  flowers,  but  being  of  no 
me  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  with  narrow  leaves, 
wmch  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flalks  grow  ereft 
about  a  foot  high,  and  at  every  joint  is  produced  a  fhort 
pj  e  o  white  flowers.  This  is  found  growing  naturally  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  gardens. 

J  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  the  fpring  with  greater  certainty  than  if 
town,  and  they  will  require  no  culture. 
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The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England ,  upon  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  where  the 
fhoots  which  are  fent  out  from  every  fide  of  the  plant  put 
out  roots,  whereby  it  is  propagated  in  great  plenty  :  the 
leaves  of  this  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  they  are  narrow  at 
their  bafe,  but  rounded  at  the  end  where  they  are  broad  ; 
they  are  not  an  inch  long,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ; 
the  flalks  are  fingle,  and  rife  about  four  inches  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  coryinbus  of  flowers  which  is  fingle. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple  and 
the  other  a  variegated  flower,  a^d  continue  their  difference 
in  the  gardens.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  fliould  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds.  This  plant  is  called  Pes  Ca/i,  or 
Catsfoot. 

The  eighth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  firft 
from  India  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  been  long  propagated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  heads  of  flowers,  which,  if 
gathered  before  they  are  too  open,  will  continue  in  beauty 
feveral  years  ;  fo  that  in  the  winter  feafon,  they  ornament 
their  churches  wich  thefe  flowers,  and  many  of  them  are 
annually  brought  to  England,  and  fold  for  ornaments  to  the 
ladies.  Thefe  plants  have  a  ihort  fhrubby  flalk,  feldoin 
rifmg  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  putting  out 
many  (hart  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  woolly  on 
both  fides,  and  come  out  without  order  ;  the  tiower-flalks 
grow  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  garniflied  all  the  way  with 
narrow  hoary  leaves,  terminated  by  a  compound  co¬ 
rymbus  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  large  heads.  This 
is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the  branches  during  any  of  the 
fuminer  months,  and  after  flripping  off  the  lower  leaves, 
planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  covering  them  with  hand 
glades,  which  mull  be  fliaded  every  day  when  the  fun  is 
w  rm  ;  when  thefe  are  rooted,  they  fliould  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di- 
reded  for  the  firft  fort.  Thefe  plants  in  mild  winters  will 
live  abroad  in  a  very  warm  border  with  very  little  fhelter, 
and  the  hardier  they  are  treated,  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  they  will  produce  ;  for  when  they  are  grown  weak 
in  a  green-houfe,  they  never  flower  fo  ftrong. 

The  ninth  fort  bath  very  woolly  flalks  and  leaves,  which 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  eighth  ;  the  flalks  rife  a 
foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  terminated  by 
a  compound  corymbus  of  flowers,  whofe  heads  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  gold  colour,  changing  a  little  red  as  they  fade. 
This  is  propagated  by  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft 
mentioned,  but  the  plants  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but  has 
been  long  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  This  hath  a  creeping 
root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  ground,  fo  us  to  become  a 
troublefome  weed  very  often,  unlefs  it  is  kept  within  bounds; 
the  flalks  of  this  are  woolly,  rifing  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  woolly  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points,  placed  alternate  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk 
branches  into  two  or  three  divifions,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  clofe  corymbus  of  flowers,  with  pretty  large  fllvery 
empalements,  which,  if  gathered  and  properly  dried,  will 
retain  their  beauty  feveral  jears.  This  fort  will  thrive  in 
almofl  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  its 
creeping  roots. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong 
blunt  leaves  near  the  root ;  the  flalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garniflied  with  leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are 
broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  embrace  the  flalks,  but  end 
in  acute  points ;  they  are  woolly,  and,  when  handled, 

emit 
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emit  a  very  rank  odour  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  co- 
rymbus  of  flowers,  in  large  filvery  e.npalements,  which 
will  retain  their  beauty  feveral  years. 

The  twelfth  lort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  ar«  annual  plant,  very  like  the  former  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  woolly 
on  the  under;  the  ftalks,  oranch,  and  tiie  heads  of  flowers, 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  thefe  differences  are 
permanent. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
Town  in  the  autumn  on  a  warm  border,  will  more  certainly 
fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  care,  and  may  be  tranlplanted  while  they  are  young, 
to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  the 
plants  have  taken  root,  they  w  ill  require  no  other  care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Tney  flower  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  in  Africa ,  and  alfo  in  North 
An.erica,  from  both  thele  countries  1  have  received  the  feeds. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  oblong  leaves  at  the  bottom, 
which  are  a  little  waved,  and  hoary  on  the.r  under  fide. 
The  Hulks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  g  .rnilhed  with  acute 
pointed  leaves;  from  their bafe  runs  a  uorder  or  wing  along 
theftalk;  the  whole  plant  has  a  difagreeable  odour.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they 
are  white,  and  appear  in  July.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  care,  as  the  two  former  forts. 

The  fourteenth  fort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  at  bottom,  gar- 
niihed  with  narrow  fpcar-fhaped  leaves,  which  half  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under;  the  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  a  compound  corymbus  of  yellow  flowers, 
whofe  heads  are  fmall :  thefe  continue  in  fuceefiion  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  Ic  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border. 
Thefe  will  take  root  in  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  may  then 
betaken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them  in  a  fhady  fitu- 
ation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  lheltered  fituation,  and  placed  with  other  hardy 
green-houfe  plants  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  carried 
into  the  green-houfe,  where,  during  the  winter  feafon, 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  for  they  only  require  protection  from  froft,  fo  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  hardy  green- 
houfe  plants. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  riles  with  a  flender  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  fends  out 
many  lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  compound  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
they  are  at  their  firft  appearance  of  a  pale  red  colour,  but 
afterward  change  to  a  gold  colour;  the  empalements  of  this 
fort  are  fmall,  and  dry  like  other  fpecies  of  this  genus. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  lfiria.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  whofe  under  leaves  fpread  on  the  ground, 
which  are  obtufe,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  about  fix  inches  high;  the  leaves  upon  thefe  are 
narrow,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  at  each  of  the  joints  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  is  produced  a  compad  corym¬ 
bus  of  flowers,  which  are  placed  alternate  on  each  fide,  the 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  larger  corymbus  fitting  very  clofe  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  fine  foft  red  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  month  of  June ,  when  they  are  in  beauty. 
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This  fort  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feventh  fort,  but  this  doth  not  produce 
them  in  plenty,  fo  is  very  uncommon  in  the  Englijh  gardens 
at  prefent:  it  requires  a  drier  foil  than  the  feventh,  and  a 
warmer  fituation,  but  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  mid-day 
fun,  io  fhould  be  planted  to  an  eaft  afped,  for  it  is  rarely 
injured  by  the  cold  in  England. 

The  feventeenth  ion  grow's  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Linn  a  us  fuppofes  this  and  the  eighth  to  be 
bu-  one  fpecies,  which  he  might  eafily  be  inclined  to  do,  by 
feeing  the  dried  fpetimens  only  ;  for  thefe  feem  only  to 
differ  in  colour  of  their  flowers  or  heads,  which  he  never 
admits  as  a  fpecifick  difference.  But  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  the  growing  plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
two  diftind  fpecies  ;  for  the  ftalks  of  this  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  ieveral  long  irregular  branches,, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  compound  corymbus  of  flowers 
whereas  the  eighth  fort  never  rifes  with  a  ftalk,  but  the 
branches  fit  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  never  divide  :  the 
branches  of  this  fort  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  the  heads  of  the 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  filver  co’our.  This  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  direded  for  the  eighth  fort,  and  the  plants  fhould 
alfo  be  treated  the  fame  way. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Chelfea 
garden,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  blunt ;  the  ftalks  are  fhrubby, 
and  divide  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  rife  about 
three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  blunt-pointed  leaves, 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  above;  from 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves  runs  a  border  along  theftalk,  like  a 
wing  of  the  fame  confiftence  with  the  leaves,  which  Dr. 
Linnaeus  calls  a  running  leaf.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
a  compound  corymbus  of  flowers,  which  are  very  elofeiy 
joined  together,  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  but  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  change  to  a  darker  colour  as  they  fade  ;  there  is 
a  fucceflionof  thefe  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and 
the  early  flowers  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  - 
accordingly. 

GN  APHALODES.-  See  Micropus. 

GOMPHRENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  279. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

The  fanner  hath  a  large  coloured  empalement ,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent.  7  he  petal  is  ere  A,  and  cut  into  fve  parts  at  the  brim , 
which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  f<ve  fatnina,  fcarcely  di/cernable , 
fituated in  the  brim  of  the  nebiarium.  hi  the  center  is  ftuattd  an 
onjal  pointed  germen ,  which  germen  afterward  becomes  one  large 
roundijh  feed,  inclofed  in  a  thin  crujled  capfule  with  one  cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gomphrena  cattle  ereclo,  folds  onjato-lanceolatis  capi¬ 
tulis  folitariis,  peduncuiis  diphyllis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  86.  Globe' 
Amaranthus  with  large  purple  heads. 

2.  Gomphrena  caule  erebto  / pica  interrupt  a.  Prod.  Leyd. 
419.  Gomphrena  with  an  ered  flalk,  and  an  interrupted 
fpike  of  flowers. 

3.  Gomphrena  folds  lanceolatis ,  capitulis  diphyllis,  fofeu- 
lis  perianthio  proprio  dijhnblis.  Ltn.  Sp.  Plant.  224.  Perennial 
Globe  Amaranthus,  with  radiated  Straw-coloured  flowers. 

4.  GoMPHRENA_/i/zVr  carnofis  obtufs,  capitulis  obJongis  tcr- 
minalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  224.  Low  Globe  Amaranthus  of 
Curaffo,  with  fhining  Onion  leaves  and  white  heads. 

5.  Gomphrena  caule  repente,  capitulis  rotundis  fejflibus , 
foliis  lanceolato-o-uatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  225.  Gomphrena 

i  with  a  creeping  ftalk,  round  heads  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  oyal  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
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6.  Gomphrena  caule  procumbente,  foliis  inferioribus  lan- 
teolatis,  fuptrioribus  rotundatis  capitulis  laxis  terminalibus. 
Globe  Amaranthus  with  a'Campion  leaf,  and  fmaller  pur¬ 
ple  heads. 

7.  Gomphrena  pedunculis  oppc/itis  bifuiis  tricapitaiis  capi- 
tulo  intermedia  JeJfili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  224.  Climbing  Globe 
Amaranthus  with  a  Campion  leaf,  and  yellowifh  heads  of 
flowers. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  it  has  been 
many  years  cultivated  in  all  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe  ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  branches  allb  come  out  op¬ 
pofite  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  long  and 
naked,  have  two  fhort  leaves,  clofe  under  each  head  of 
flowers.  The  heads,  at  their  firfl:  appearance  are  globular, 
but  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  become  oval ;  thefe  are  co-m- 
pofed  of  dry  fcaly  leaves,  placed  imbricatim,  like  the  feales 
of  filh  ;  under  each  of  thefe  is  fnuated  a  tubulous  flower, 
which  j ait  peeps  out  of  the  covering,  but  are  not  much  re¬ 
garded  by  the  generality  of  people,  for  it  is  the  fcaly  em- 
palement  which  covers  them  that  is  fo  beautiful  as  to  attract 
the  eye,  and  thefe,  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  much 
faded,  will  retain  their  beauty  feveral  years.  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  the  germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each,  becomes  a  large  oval  feed,  inclofed  in  a  chaffy 
covering,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn,  ^nd  the  plant  decays 
foon  after. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fort,  one  with  fine  bright 
purple  heads,  the  other  hath  white  or  filvery  heads,  which 
never  alter,  fo  that  they  are  permanent  varieties,  though, 
in  other  refpefts  they  do  not  differ ;  there  is  alfo  one  with 
mixed  colours,  but  whether  thisarofe  accidentally  from  the 
feeds  of  either  of  the  former,  I  cannot  determine,  for  this 
variety  continues  from  feeds,  and  the  other  two  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  never  found  either 
of  them  vary. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  flenderer  ftalks  than  the  firfl:, 
it  grows  taller.  The  leaves  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame 
fhape.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  broken,  or  divided  into  three  or  four 
parts,  with  fpaces  between  them.  They  are  fmali  and  of  a 
jiale  purple  colour. 

The  third  fort  hath  (lender  upright  ftalks,  garnifhed  with 
hairy  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite;  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  ltalks  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  fmali  heads  of  flow'ers, 
which  fpread  open  from  each  other,  fo  as  that  their  empale- 
ments  appear  diftindl ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Straw-colour,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  The  feeds,  fometimes,  will 
ripen  in  England ,  but  the  plants  will  live  two  or  three  years, 
if  they  are  preferred  in  a  ftove. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  creeping  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots 
at  their  joints,  as  they  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  which  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow,  flefhy,  fuccuient  leaves,  of  a  lucid 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  foot-ftalks,  which 
grow  at  the  end  and  fide  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  colkfted  in 
fmali,  oblong,  filvery  heads,  which  have  dry  empalements 
like  the  orher  forts.  This  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Wejl- Indies. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  creeping  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots 
at  the  joints  as  they  trail  on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with 
fmali,  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints  in  round  filvery  heads, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oval 
ft  xi," wrapped  upinadown.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  the 
Wejft-Indtan  iflands.  % 

'h  trailing  ftalks,  which  are  garnifhed 
t  the  bottom,  but  at  the  top  they 
•rvN  -v  •  leaves  of  this  are  hairy.  The 


flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fmali  round  purple  heads, 
which  are  loofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  feeds,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  down. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  climbing  ftalks,  which  rife  upward 
of  twenty  feet,  where  they  meet  with  fupport,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  like  Campion,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  thefe  branch  out  into  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaiH- 
ing  three  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  middle  one  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

The  two  forts  which  are  firfl  mentioned,  one  with  a  pur¬ 
ple,  and  the  other  with  filver-coloured  heads,  are  very  or¬ 
namental  plants  in  gardens,  and  are  now  very  commonly 
cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  as  choice  annuals.  In 
Portugal,  and  other  warm  countries,  they  are  cultivated  to. 
adorn  their  churches  in  the  winter,  for  if  thefe  are  gathered 
when  they  are  tn  perfection,  and  dried  in  the  (hade,  they 
will  retain  their  beauty  a  long  time,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  air:  thele  plants  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  lown  in  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  tile  beginning  of  March ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  taken 
out  of  their  chaffy  covering,  it  will  be  proper  to  foak  them 
in  water  for  twelve  hours  before  they  are  fown,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  their  grovvirg.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up  half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  % 
frefli  iiot-bed,  at  about  three  inches  diftance,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  thet 
warmth  of  the  ieafon.  In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  the 
plants  will  have  grown  fo  large,  as  to  nearly  meet,  fo  they 
will  require  more  room,  other  wife  they  will  draw  up  weak  ; 
then  a  trefh  hot-bed  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which  there* 
fhould  be  a  fufiicient  number  of  three  farthing  pots  plunged, 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  when  the  bed  is  in  a  proper 
temperature  of  warmth,  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparatepot,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  afterward  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame, 
manner  as  other  tender  exotick  plants.  When  the  plants 
have  filled  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  befliaken 
out  of  them,  and  their  roots  on  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of 
earth  muft  be  carefully  pared  off  ;  then  they  fhould  be  put 
into  larger  pots,  and  where  there  is  convenience*  of  a  deep 
frame,  to  plunge  the  pots  into  another  gentle  hot- bed,  it 
will  bring  the  plants  early  to  flower,  and  caufe  them  to  grow 
much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  placed  abroad.  In  July. 
the  plants  lhould  be  inured  gradually  to  bear  the  open  air, 
into  which  fome  of  them  may  be  removed  about  the  middle 
of  that  month,  and  intermixed  with  other  annual  plants  to 
adorn  the  pleafure-garden,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a 
plant  or  two  of  each  fort  in  lhelter  for  feeds,  becaufe  when 
the  autumn  proves  cold  or  wet,  thofe  plants  which  are  ex¬ 
pofed  abroad,  feldom  produce  good  feeds. 

The  other  forts  are  all  of  them  tender  plants,  fo  require 
to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  former 
forts  ;  and  if  the  trailing  forts  are  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
when  the  roots  have  filled  them,  and  planted  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed,  their  ftalks  will  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  and  their 
branching  ftalks  will  extend  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on 
every  fide,  and  will  produce  their  heads  of  flowers  at  every 
joint;  but  unlefs  the  glaffes  are  kept  over  them,  and  only  a 
proper  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  they  will  not  perfect 
feeds  in  England. 

The  perennial  climbing  fort  muft  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  back  fide  of  the  tan- 
bed,  where  it  may  have  room  to  grow  in  height ;  the  plants 
will  live  three  or  four  years,  if  they  are  preferved  in  a  ftove.  . 
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Thefe  forts  are  not  very  ornamental,  fo  they  are  feidom 
cultivated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

GOOSEBERRY.  See  Groflularia. 

GORZ.  See  Ulex. 

GOSSYP1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant ,  755*  Cotton. 

The  Cbaraflcrs  are, 

Eke flower  has  a  double  empalement.  It  hath  five  plain  heart- 
ftoaped  petals ,  which  join  at  their  bafe ,  and  a  great  number  of 
famina ,  which  are  joined  at  bottom  in  a  column,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  petals.  It  hath  a  round  germen,  fupporting  four  fiyles, 
joined  in  the  column.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
capfule,  ending  in  a  point,  having  four  cells ,  which  are  filed 
with  oval  feeds,  wrapped  up  in  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gossypium  foli is  quinquelobis ,  caule  herlaceo.  Hort. 

Upfal.  203.  Cotton  with  leaves  having  five  lobes,  and  an 
herbaceous  ftalk.  / 

2.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
204.-  Cotton  with  entire  leaves  having  three  lobes. 

3.  Gossypium  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis ,  caule  fru- 
ticoj'o.  LinSp.  Plant.  693.  Cotton  with  hand-fhaped  leaves, 
having  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

4.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  Uf  quinquelobis  acutis,  caule 
ratnejo  hirfuto.  Finelt  American  Cotton  with  a  green  feed. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Levant  Cotton,  which  is 
cultivated  in  feveral  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  alfo  in 
Malta,  Sicily ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  it  is  fown  in 
tilled  ground  in  the  fpringof  the  year,  and  is  ripe  in  about 
four  months  after,  when  it  is  cut  down  in  harveft  as  Corn  in 
England,  the  plants  always  perifhing  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe  :  this  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five 
lobes.  The  ftalks  fend  out  a  few  weak  branches  upward, 
which  are  garnifned  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  but  are 
{mailer.  The  flow'ers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches ;  thefe  have  two  large  empalements,  the  outer  is 
cut  into  three  parts,  and  the  inner  into  five.  The  petals  of 
the  flower  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  white  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  which  open  in  four 
paits,  having  four  cells,  which  are  filled  with  feeds  wrapped 
up  in  a  down,  which  is  the  Cotton. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  of  the 
Wefi -Indies  ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  fmooth  ftalk  four  or 
five  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  divided  into  three  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
\  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  larger,  and 
of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  The  pods  are  larger,  and  the 
feeds  are  black. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  flalk,  which  rifes 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  branches, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  hand-lhaped  leaves, 
having  four  or  five  lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
two  former  forts,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The 
pods  of  this  fort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Eafi  and  Weft -Indies  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and 
fends  out  many  lateral  branches,  where  they  are  allowed 
room  to  grow  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  garnifned  with  leaves, 
having  in  feme  three,  and  others  five  acute-pointed  hairy 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  large,  of  a  dirty  fulphur 
colour,  each  petal  having  a  large  purple  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  flowers  are  fucceedcd  by  oval  pods,  which  open  in  four 
cells,  filled  with  oblong  green  feeds,  wrapped  up  in  a  foft 
down.  The  flaple  of  this  is  much  finer  than  either  of  the 
other  fpecies,  therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
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Britijh  colonies  in  America  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  fort, 
fince  it  will  fucceed  in  Carolina ,  where  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  fome  years ;  and  might  be  a  commodity  worthy 
of  encouragement  by  the  publick,  could  they  contrive  a 
proper  gin  to  feparate  the  Cotton  from  the  feeds,  to  which 
tiiis  fort  adheres  much  clofer  than  any  of  the  other  forts, 
the  Cotton  from  this  fiirub  being  preferable  to  any  other  yet 
known. 

All  thefe  forts  are  tender  plants,  therefore  will  not  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  they  are  frequently  fown  in 
curious  gardens  for  variety  ;  the  firft  and  fourth  forts 
will  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England ,  if  their  feeds  are  fown 
early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  good  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
afterwards  planted  each  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  to  bring  them  forward;  when 
they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  frames,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  if  their  roots  have  filled  the  other  ;  with  this 
management  their  flowers  will  appear  in  July,  and  towards 
the  end  of  September  the  feeds  will  ripen, and  the  pods  will  be 
as  large  as  thofe  produced  in  the  Eaft  and  Wejl-Indies  ;  but 
if  the  plants  are  not  brought  forward  early  in  the  fpring,  it 
will  be  late  in  the  fummer  before  the  flowers  will  appear,  and 
there  will  be  no  hopes  of  the  pods  coming  to  perfedion. 

The  fhrub  Cotton  will  rife  from  the  feeds  very  eafiiy,  if 
they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed ;  and  when  they  are 
lown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  brought  forward  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  former  forts,  the  plants 
will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high  the  fame  fummer  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  preferve  the  plants  through  the  winter,  un- 
lels  they  are  hardened  gradually  in  Auguft  during  the 
continuance  of  the  warm  weather  ;  for  when  they  are 
forced  on  in  fummer,  they  will  be  fo  tender,  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  refilling  the  leaft  injury.  The  plants  of 
this  fort  mull  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove  in  autumn,  and 
kept  in  the  firft  clafs  of  heat,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  England. 

GRAFTING  is  the  taking  a  Ihoot  from  one  tree,  and  in- 
ferting  it  into  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  both  may 
unite  clofely,  and  become  one  tree  ;  this  is  called,  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  hulbandry  and  gardening,  incifion,  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  inoculation,  or  budding,  which  they 
call  infer  ere  oculos. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious  forts  of 
fruits,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  any  other  method  ;  for  as  all  the  good  fruits  have 
been  accidentally  obtained  from  feecs,  fo  the  fteds  of  thefe, 
when  fown,  will  many  of  them  degenerate,  and  produce 
fuch  fruit  as  are  not  worth  cultivating  :  but  when  flioots  are 
taken  from  fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  ne¬ 
ver  alter  from  their  kind,  whatever  be  the  flock,  or  tree, 
on  which  they  arc  grafted  ;  for  though  the  grafts  receive 
their  nourifhment  from  the  ftocks,  yet  they  are  never 
altered  by  them,  but  continue  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of 
fruit  as  the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken ;  the  only 
alteration  is,  that  when  the  ftocks  on  which  they  are  grafted 
do  not  grow  fo  fall,  nor  afford  a  great  fupply  of  r.cu- 
rilhmenc  to  the  grafts,  they  will  not  make  near  fo  great pro- 
grefs  as  they  otherwife  would  do,  nor  will  the  fruit  they 
produce  be  fo  fair,  and  fometimes  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

The  fhoois  to  be  ingrafted  are  termed  cions,  or  grafts ;  in 
the  choice  of  thefe,  the  following  directions  fliould  be  care¬ 
fully  oblerved.  i  it.  That  they  are  fhoots  of  the  former  year, 
for  when  they  are  older,  they  never  fucceed  well.'  edly,  Al¬ 
ways  to  take  them  from  healthy  fruitful  trees,  for  if  the  trees 
are  fickly  fr^m  whence  they  are  taken,  the  grafts  very  often 
partake  fo  much  of  the  diftemper,  as  rai.  'y  to  get  the 
better  of  it,  atleafl  for  fome  years  »  and  wheiuhey  are  taken 
from  young  luxuriant  trees,  whofe  veffols  are  gmerady 

Q_<1  large, 
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Urge,  they  will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  fhoots,  and  are 
feldom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  fruitful 
trees,  whofe  fhoots  are  more  compact,  and  the  joints  clofer 
together,  at  lead  it  will  be  a  great  number  of  years  before 
thefe  luxuriant  grafts  begin  to  produce  fruit,  if  they  are 
managed  with  the  greateft  fltill.  3dly,  You  fhould  prefer 
thofe  grafts  which  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
branches,  to  thofe  front  the  flrong  perpendicular  fhoots, 
for  the  reafons  before  given. 

Thefe  grafts,  or  cions,  fhonld  be  cut  off  from  the  trees 
before  their  buds  begin  to  fwell,  which  is  generally  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  feafon  for  grafting  ;  therefore, 
when  they  are  cut  off,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ground 
with  the  cut  downwards,  burying  them  half  their  length, 
and  covering  their  tops  with  dry  litter,  to  prevent 
their  drying  ;  if  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  is 
cut  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the  better,  and  when 
they  are  grafted,  this  may  be  cutoff;  for  at  the  fame  time 
the  cions  mud  be  cut  to  a  proper  length,  before  they  are 
inierted  to  the  flocks,  but,  till  then,  the  fhoots  fhould  re¬ 
main  their  full  length,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  tree  ;  if 
thefe  cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a  coniiderable  d  (lance,  it 
will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut  ends  into  a  lump  of  clay,  and 
to  wrap  them  up  in  mofs,  which  will  preferve  them  frefh  for 
a  month,  or  longer. 

In  the  choice  of  young  flocks  for  grafting,  you  fhould  al¬ 
ways  prefer  fuch  as  havebeen  railed  from  the  feed,  and  that 
have  been  once  or  twice  tranfplanted.  Next  to  thefe,  are 
thofe  ilocks  which  have  been  raifed  from  cuttings,  or  layers, 
but  thofe  which  are  fuckers  from  roots  of  other  trees,  fhould 
always  be  rejedled,  for  thefe  are  never  fo  well  rooted  as  the 
others,  and  conflantly  put  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers 
from  their  roots,  whereby  the  borders  and  walks  of  the 
garden  will  be  always  peilered  with  them  during  thefum- 
rner  feafon,  which  is  not  only  unfightly,  but  they  alfo  take 
off  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  the  trees. 

If  thefe  flocks  have  been  allowed  a  proper  diftance  in  the 
nurfery  where  they  have  grown,  the  wood  will  be  better 
ripened,  and  more  compact  than  thofe  which  have  grown 
clofe,  and  have  been  thereby  drawn  up  to  a  greater  height ; 
the  wood  of  which  will  be  foft,  and  their  veffels  large,  fo 
that  the  cions  grafted  into  them  will  fhoot  very  llrong,  but 
they  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to  produce  fruit  than  the  other  ; 
and  when  trees  acquire  an  ill  habit  at  firfl,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  reclaim  them  afterwards. 

Having  diredled  the  ckoice  of  cions  and  (locks,  we  come 
next  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  which  you  mud  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  following  tools. 

1.  A  neat  fmall  hand-faw  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  large 
flocks. 

2.  A  good  flrong  knife  with  a  thick  back,  to  make  clefts 
in  the  (locks.  - 

3.  A  (harp  penknife  to  cut  the  grafts. 

4.  A  grafting  chiffel  and  a  fmall  mallet. 

5.  Bafs  firings,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with, 
and  fuch  other  inflruments  and  materials  as  you  fhall  find 
neceflary,  according  to  the  manner  of  grafting  you  are  to 
perform. 

6.  A  quantity  of  clay,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a 
month  before  it  is  ufed,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed  like 
mortar  every  other  day,  which  is  to  be  made  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

Get  a  quantity  of  frreng  fat  loam  (in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  trees  intended  to  be  grafted) 'then  take  fome 
new  (lonehorfe  dung,  and  break  it  in  amongft  the  loam, 
and  if  you  cut  a  little  draw,  or  hay,  very  fmall,  and  mix 
amongft  it,  the  loam  will  hold  together  the  better;  and  if 
there  be  a  quantity  of  fait  added,  it  will  prevent  the  clay 
from  dividing  in  dry  weather  ;  thefe  mud  be  well  llirred  to- 
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gether,  putting  water  to  them  after  the  manner  of  making 
mortar  ;  it-  fhould  be  hollowed  like  a  difn,  and  filled  with 
water,  and  kept  every  other  day  dirred  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  frod,  or 
drying  winds,  and  that  the  oftener  it  is  dirred  and  wrought 
the  better. 

Of  late  years  fome  perfons  have  made  ufe  of  another 
compofition  for  grafting,  which  they  have  found  to  anfwer 
the  intention  of  keeping  out  the  air,  better  than  the  clay 
before  preferibed.  This  is  compofed  of  turpentine,  bees 
wax,  and  rofm,  melted  together,  which  when  of  a  proper 
confidence,  may  be  put  on  the  dock  round  the  graft,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  clay  is  ufually  applied,  and  though 
it  be  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  will  keep 
out  the  air  more  effedually  than  the  clay  ;  and  as  cold  will 
harden  this,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hurt  by  frod, 
which  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the  clay  to  cleave,  and  fometimes 
fall  off ;  and  when  the  heat  of  dimmer  comes  on,  this  mix¬ 
ture  will  melt,  and  fall  off  without  any  trouble.  In  ufing 
of  this,  there  fhould  be  a  tin,  or  copper  pot,  with  conve- 
niency  under  it  to  keep  a  very  gentle  fire  with  fmall  coal, 
otherwife  the  cold  will  foon  condenfe  the  mixture,  but  you 
mud  be  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  hot,  led  you  injure  the 
graft.  A  perfon  who  is  a  little  accudomed  to  this  compofi¬ 
tion,  will  apply  it  very  fad,  and  it  is  much  eafier  for  him 
than  clay,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  cold. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  grafting,  the  principal  of 
which  are  four  : 

1 .  Grafting  in  the  rind,  called  alfo  fhoulder-grafting, 
which  is  only  proper  for  large  trees  ;  by  fome  called  crown¬ 
grafting,  becaufe  the  grafts  are  fet  in  form  of  a  circle,  or 
crown,  and  is  generally  performed  about  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

2.  Cleft- grafting,  which  is  called  dock,  or  flit-grafting  ; 
this  is  proper  for  trees  or  docks  of  a  Idler  fize,  from  an 
inch,  to  two  inches  or  more  diameter;  this  grafting  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  month  of  March ,  and  fupplies  the  failure 
of  the  efcutcheon  way,  which  is  pratiifed  in  June ,  July, 
and  Augujl. 

3.  Whip-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  tongue-grafeing  ; 
this  is  proper  for  fmall  docks  of  an  inch,  half  an  inch,  or 
lefs,  diameter  ;  this  is  the  mod  effectual  way  of  any,  and 
that  which  is  mod  in  ufe. 

4.  Grafting  by  approach,  or  ablaflation  ;  this  is  to  be 
performed  when  the  dock  you  would  graft  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  you  take  your  graft,  dand  fo  near  together, 
that  they  may  be  joined  ;  this  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  is  alfo  called  inarching;  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  Jafmines,  oranges,  and  other  tender  exotick  trees. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  feveral  ways  of  grafting 
being  generally  known,  need  not  be  her  0  mentioned. 

The  next  thing  which  is  neceffary  to  be  known  by  thofe 
who  would  praCtife  this  art,  is,  what  trees  will  take  and 
thrive  by  being  grafted  upon  each  other  ;  in  this  article 
there  have  been  no  fure  dire&ions  given  by  any  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeft,  for  there  will  be  found  great  mi- 
flakes  in  mod  of  the  books  which  have  treated  on  thisfub- 
jeft  ;  but  as  it  would  fwell  this  article  too  great,  if  all  the 
forts  of  trees  were  to  be  here  enumerated,  which  will  take 
upon  each  other  by  grafting,  I  (hall  only  mention  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  directions,  a',  if  attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  in- 
flrucl  perfoiis,  fo  as  they  may  fucceed. 

All  fuch  trees  as  are  of  the  fame  genus,  i.  e.  which  agree 
in  their  flower  and  fruit,  will  take  upon  each  other  ;  for  in¬ 
dance,  all  the  Nut  bearing  trees  may  be  fafely  grafted  on 
each  o'hef,  as  may  all  the  Plumb  bearing  trees,  under 
whic-h  head  I  reckon  not  only  the  feveral  forts  of  Plumbs, 
but  alfo  the  Almond,  Peach,  Neflarine,  Ap/icot,  &c. 
which  agree  exa&iy  in  their  general  charaflers,  by  which 

they 
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they  are  difHnguiHied  from  all  other  trees  ;  but  as  many  of 
thefe  are  very  fubjedl  to  emit  large  quantities  of  gum  from 
thofe  parts  of  the  trees  where  they  are  deeply  cut  and 
wounded,  fo  the  tender  trees  of  this  kind,  nHss.  Peaches 
and  Neftarines,  which  are  molt  fubjetl  to  this,  it  is  found  to 
be  the  furefl  method  to^ud  or  inoculate  thefe  forts  of  fruits, 
for  which  fee  Inoculation. 

Secondly,  all  fuch  trees  as  bear  cones  will  do  well  upon 
each  other,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  being  ever-green, 
and  the  other  lhedding  its  leaves  in  winter,  as  is  obfervable 
in  the  Cedar  of  Lebanus,  and  the  Larch  tree,  which  are 
found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  very  well ;  but  thefe  mull 
be  grafted  by  approach,  for  they  abound  with  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  refin,  which  is  apt  to  evaporate  from  the  graft,  if 
feparated  from  the  tree  before  it  is  joined  with  the  flock, 
whereby  they  are  often  deflroyed  ;  as  alfo  the  Laurel  on  the 
Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  on  the  Laurel.  All  the  mail  bearing 
trees,  which  alfo  take  upon  each  other,  and  thofe  which 
have  a  tender  foft  wood,  will  do  well,  if  grafted  in  the 
common  way,  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  more  firm  contex¬ 
ture,  and  are  flow  growers,  lhould  be  grafted  by  approach. 

By  ftriftly  obferving  this  rule  we  fhall  feldom  mifcarry, 
provided  the  operation  be  rightly  performed,  and  at  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon,  unlefs  the  weather  lhould  prove  very  bad,  as  it 
fometiraes  happens,  whereby  whole  quarters  of  fruit  trees 
mifcarry  ;  it  is  by  this  method  that  many  kinds  of  exotick 
trees  are  not  only  propagated,  but  alfo  renderd  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air  ; 
for,  being  grafted  upon  flocks  of  the  fame  fort,  which  are 
hardy,  the  grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  to  endure  the 
cold  ;  as  hath  been  experienced  in  moll  of  our  valuable 
fruits  now  in  England ,  which  were  formerly  tranfplanted 
hither  from  more  foutherly  climates,  and  were  at  firfl  too 
impatient  of  our  cold  to  fucceed  well  abroad,  but  have 
been  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  more  hardy  trees,  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  refilling  our  fevered:  cold. 

GRAMEN.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  516.  Grafs. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fpecies  of  Grafs  which  are  found 
growing  naturally  in  England,  would  fwell  this  article  greatly 
beyond  the  defign  of  the  work;  therefore  1  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few  fpecies,  which  are  either  ufed  in  medicine,  or 
cultiv'ated  as  a  pabulum  for  cattle  ;  for  there  is  fcarce  a 
pallure  in  this  country,  where  at  leaft  twenty  different 
fpecies  are  not  to  be  found  intermixed,  and  in  moll  of  them 
more  than  twice  that  number. 

1.  Gramen  /pica  triticea  repens  vulgar  e,  canimim  dittum. 
Rail  Syn.  2.  p.  247.  Common  creeping  Grafs  with  a  fpike 
like  Wheat,  called  Dog  or  Couch  Grafs. 

2.  Gramen  loliaceum ,  angu/iore  folio  iff  fpicd.  C.  B.  P. 
Darnel  with  a  chaffy  fpike,  commonly  called  Ray,  or  Rye 
Grafs. 

3.  Gramen  pratenfe,  paniculatum  majus,  angn/iore  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  larger  panicles  and  a  nar¬ 
rower  leaf. 

4.  Gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  maj us,  latiore folio.  C.  B. 
P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  a  larger  panicle  and  broader  leaf. 

q.  Gramen  avenacium  pratenfe  clatius,  pan'uuld  flavefcente, 
locif  is  parvis.  Raii  Syn.  407.  Taller  Meadow  Oat  Grafs, 
with  a  yellowilh  panicle  and  fmall  hulks. 

0.  Gramen fecalimim.  Ger.  Eniac.  lib.  1.  cap.  22.  n.  4. 
Tall  meadow  Rye  Grafs. 

7.  Gramen  tremulum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Greatell 
quaking  Grafs,  or  Cowquakes. 

The  ffrllfort  of  Grafs)  is  that  which  is  dire&ed  to  be  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  the  roots  of  this  are  chiefly  ufed,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  aperitive  and  diuretick,  opening  obilru&ions  of  the 
reins  and .  bladder,  provoking  urine,  and  are  of  fervice 
againil  the  gravel  and  Hone.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  and 
llalks  was  greatly  efteeined  by  Dr.  Boerbaavc ,  who  gene- 
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rally  prefcribed  this  in  all  cafes  where  he  fuppofed  there 
were  any  obllrudions  in  the  bile  conduit. 

This  hath  a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the 
ground,  and  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  gardens  and  ara¬ 
ble  land ;  for  every  fmall  piece  of  the  root  will  grow  and 
multiply  exceedingly,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate  where 
it  once  gets  poffeflion  in  gardens;  the, common  method  of 
deffroying  it  is,  to  fork  out  the  roots  as  often  as  the  blades 
appear  above  ground  ;  where  this  is  two  or  three  times 
carefully  repeated,  it  may  be  totally  rooted  out ;  but  when 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  very  full  of  the  roots  of  this 
Grafs,  the  fhorteil  way  of  deffroying  it,  is  to  trench  the 
ground  two  fpits  and  a  fhovelling  deep,  turning  all  the  couch 
into  the  bottom,  where  it  will  rot,  and  never  fhoot  up;  but 
this  can  only  be  pra&ifed,  where  there  is  fuflicient  depth 
of  foil,  for  in  lhallow  ground  the  roots  cannot  be  buried  fo 
deep,  as  to  lie  below  the  depth  which  they  naturally  fhoot. 

Where  the  roots  of  this  Grafs  get  poffeflion  in  arable 
fields,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out  again  ;  the  ufual  method 
is  by  laying  the  land  fallow  in  fummer,  and  frequently  har¬ 
rowing  it  well  over  to  draw  out  the  roots  ;  where  this  is 
carefully  pra&ifed,  the  ground  may  be  fo  well  cleaned  in 
one  fummer,  as  that  the  roots  cannot  much  injure  the  crop 
which  may  be  fown  upon  it ;  but  fuch  land  lhould  be  crop¬ 
ped  with  fuch  things  as  require  the  horfe  hoeing  culture, 
for  where  the  land  can  be  frequently  ilirred  and  harrowed 
afterward,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  cleaning  it  from  the 
roots  of  this  Grafs  and  other  bad  weeds.  The  blade  of  this 
Grafs  is  fo  rough,  that  cattle  will  not  feed  upon  it. 

The  fecond  fort  is  frequently  cultivated,  efpecially  in 
llrong  cold  land,  upon  which  this  Grafs  will  fucceed  better 
than  any  other  fpecies,  and  is  an  earlier  feed  in  the  fpring ; 
but  this  is  a  very  coarfe  Grafs,  and  unlefs  it  is  cut  very 
early  for  hay,  it  becomes  hard  and  wiery  in  the  llalks,  fo 
that  few  cattle  care  to  eat  it :  this  fpecies  has  few  leaves, 
running  all  to  flalk,  fo  is  ufually  called  bents,  and  in  fome 
counties  bennet ;  when  this  Grafs  is  fed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mow  off  the  bents  in  the  beginning  of  June ,  otherwife 
they  will  dry  ,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  ffubble  field 
all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  only 
be  very  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  but  alfo  troublefome  to 
the  cattle  that  feed  on  it,  by  tickling  their  noffrils  ;  fo  that 
the  want  of  better  paflure  only,  will  force  them  to*  eat  of 
the  young  Grafs  which  fprings  up  between  thefe  bents,  for 
thofe  they  will  not  touch  ;  therefore  thofe  who  fuppofe  that 
thefe  are  eaten  in  fcarcity  of  feed  by  the  cattle,  are  greatly 
miflaken,  for  I.  have  many  years  clofely  attended  to  this, 
and  have  always  found  thefe  bents  remaining  on  the  ground 
untouched,  till  the  froft,  rain,  and  winds  deffroy  it  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  by  permitting  thefe  to  ftand,  the  after  growth  of 
the  Grafs  is  greatly  retarded,  and  the  beautiful  verdure  is 
loft  for  three  or  four  months  ;  fo  that  it  is  good  hulbandry 
to  mow  them  before  they  grow  too  dry,  and  rake  them  off 
the  ground  ;  if  thefe  are  then  made  into  hay,  it  will  ferve 
for  cart-horfes  feed  in  winter,  and  will  pay  the  cxpence  of 
mowing  it. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  Grafs  called  Red  Darnel, 
which  is  of  a  worfe  nature  than  the  firft,  the  ftalkb  growing 
hard  much  fooner,  and  having  narrower  ieaves :  this  is  very- 
common  in  moil  pafture  grounds,  for  as  it  comes  early  to 
flower,  fo  the  feeds  are  generally  ripe  before  the  hay  is  cut, 
and  from  the  falling  feeds  the  ground  is  fuppiied  with  plenty 
of  this  fort;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  keep  their 
paffures  as  clear  from  this  Grafs  as  poffible,  lhould  always 
mow  it  before  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

rl  his  Grafs  is  ufually  fown  with  Clover,  upon  fuch  lands 
as  are  defigned  to  be  ploughed  again  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  common  method  is  to  fow  it  with  fpring  Corn  ;  but  from 
many  repeated  trials,  l  have  always  found,  that  by  fowing 
,  Q^q'z  tbrsfe 
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thefe  feeds  in  Auguft,  where  there  has  happened  a  few 
fhowers  to  bring  up  the  Grafs,  that  the  crop  has  anfwered 
much  better  than  any  which  has  been  fown  in  the  common 
Way;  fo  that  I  am  convinced  of  that  being  the  beft  feafon 
for  fowing  tbefe  Graffes,  though  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
perfuade  thofe  perfons  to  alter  their  practice,  who  have 
been  long  wedded  to  old  cufloms.  The  quantity  of  feeds 
which  I  allow  to  an  acre  is  about  two  bulhels,  and  eight 
pounds  of  the  common  white  Clover,  which,  together,  will 
make  as  good  plants  upon  the  ground  as  can  be  defired  ;  but 
this  is  not  to  bepraflifed  upon  fuch  lands  where  the  beauty 
•of  the  verdure  is  principally  regarded,  therefore  is  fit  for 
thofe  who  have  only  profit  in  view. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  the  two  bell  fpecies  of 
Grafs  for  pallures,  fo  that  if  the  feeds  of  thefe  were  care¬ 
fully  colledled  and  fownfeparately,  without  any  other  mix¬ 
ture  of  Grafs  feeds,  they  would  not  only  afford  a  greater 
quantity  of  feed  on  the  fame  fpace  of  land.,  but  the  Grafs 
would  alfo  be  better,  the  hay  fweetcr,  and  the  verdure  more 
lading  than  of  any  other  fort;  but  there  requires  lome  at¬ 
tention  to  the  laving  of  thefe  feeds  pure  without  mixture. 
I  have  tried  to  fave  the  feeds  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Grafs  fe- 
parately,  in  order  to  determine  their  qualities,  but  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  diftintt  in  gardens  where 
the  feeds  of  other  forts  of  Grafs  have  been  featured  ;  the 
only  method  in  which  I  could  fucceed,  was  by  fowing  each 
fpecies  in  a  diftinft  pot,  and  when  the  plants  came  up,  to 
weed  out  all  the  other  kind  of  Grafs  which  came  up  in  the 
pots ;  by  this  means  I  prefcrved  a  great  variety  of  the  graffy 
tribe  feveral  years,  but  not  having  ground  enough  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  mod  ufeful  fpecies  in  any  quantity,  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  purfuit  ;  but  1  mud  recommend  this  to  per¬ 
fons  of  leifure  and  fk.il!,  who  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
land  for  the  purpofe,  to  carry  this  projedt  into  execution, 
which  may  be  of  fingular  benefit  to  the  publick  ;  for  we 
have  an  inltance  of  the  advantage  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  have  made,  by  faving  the  feeds  of  the  White 
Clover,  or  Honeyfuekle  Trefoil,  which  is  a  plant  common 
to  mod  of  the  Englijh  padures,  yet  no  perfon  in  this  country 
ever  gave  themfelves  the  trouble,  till  within  a  few  years  pad, 
to  colledt  the  feeds  from  the  fields  for  fowing,  but  have 
purchafed  vad  quantities  of  it  annually,  at  a  confiderable 
price  from  Flanders ,  where  the  peafants  have  been  To  in 
dudricus,  as  to  colledt  the  feeds  and  fow  great  quantities 
of  land  with  it,  with  a  view  of  fale  to  this  country  only. 

The  Jifth  and  fixth  forts  are  alfo  very  good  Grades  for  pa- 
Jtures,  and  have  perennial  roots,  fo  are  the  next  bed  forts 
far  fowing  to  thofe  before-mentioned,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
deferve  the  preference  to  all  the  other ;  but  as  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fave  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feeds  of  thofe  alone, 
to  fupply  the  demand  which  may  be  for  their  feeds,  fo  thefe 
two  fpecies  may  be  admitted  in  aid  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  very  leafy  kinds  of  Grafs,  and  their  dalks  do  not  be¬ 
come  diff  and  harffi  like  many  other  fpecies,  but  with 
proper  care  may  be  made  very  fine,  and  if  duly  rolled, 
their  roots  will  mat  and  form  a  very  clofe  fward,  there¬ 
fore  thefe  fhould  be  included  in  the  number  of  fown 
Grades. 

The  feventh  fort  is  mentioned  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and 
not  for  ufe  ;  this  hath  an  annual  root,  which  fends  up  many 
broad  hairy  leaves,  between  which  arife  fiender  diff  fialks 
from  a  foot  to  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  a 
large  loofe  panicle,  garniffied  with  heart-ffiaped  fmall  fpikes, 
each  having  about  feventeen  fmall  flofcules  or  florets, 
which  have  a  Angle  feed  fucceeding  them  ;  the  heads  hang 
by  fiender  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  moved  by  every 
wind,  fo  that  they  generally  appear  ffiaking,  from  whence 
it  had  the  title  of  Quaking  Grafs.  There  are  four  fpecies 
of  this  Grafs,  two  of  them  grow  naturally  in  England , 
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which  coming  to  head  in  May,  occafioned  the  following 
Englijh  proverb,  May,  come  Jbe  early  come  Jhe  late,  makes  the 
cow  quake.  The  large  fort  here  mentioned,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  and  is  only  preferved 
in  fome  Englijh  gardens  for  tbs  fake  cf  variety. 

The  land  upon  which  Grafs  feed  is  intended  to  be  fown, 
fnould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
noxious  weeds,  efpeciai.'y  if  the  Grafs  is  to  remain  for  pa- 
fture,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  Fern,  Ruflies,  Heath,  Gorfe, 
Broom,  Reft-harrow,  tfc.  which,  if  left  in  the  ground, 
will  foon  ret  the  better  of  the  Grafs,  and  over-run  the 
land.  Therefore  in  fuch  places  where  either  of  thefe  weeds 
abound,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  plough  op  the  furface 
in  April,  and  let  it  lie  fome  time  to  dry  ;  then  harrow  the 
roots  into  fmall  heaps,  and  burn  them.  1’he  afhes  fo  pro¬ 
duced,  when  fpread  on  the  land,  will  be  a  good  manure 
for  it.  But  where  Couch  G  afs,  Fern,  or  Keif-harrow  is 
in  plenty,  whofe  roots  run  far  under  ground,  the  land 
mud:  be  ploughed  two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  roots  carefully  harrowed  off  after  each 
ploughing,  which  is  the  mod  fure  method  to  deffroy  them. 
Where  the  land  is  very  low,  and  of  a  ftiff  clayey  nature, 
which  holds  water  in  winter,  it  will  be  of  fingular  fervice 
to  make  fome  under-ground  drains  to  carry  off  the  wet ; 
which,  if  detained  too  long  on  the  ground,  will  render  the 
Grafs  four. 

Before  the  feed  is  fown,  the  furface  of  the  ground  fhould 
be  made  fine  and  level,  otherwife  the  feed  will  be  bu¬ 
ried  unequal.  When  the  feed  is  lown,  it  muff  be  gently 
harrowed  in,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller, 
which  will  make  the  furface  even,  and  prevent  the  feeds 
being  blown  in  patches.  When  the  Grafs  comes  up,  if 
there  fhould  be  any  bare  fpots,  where  the  feed  has  not 
grown,  they  may  be  fown  again,  and  the  ground  rolled* 
which  will  fix  the  feeds  ;  and  the  firll  kindly  fhowers  will 
bring  up  the  Grafs,  and  make  it  very  thick. 

The  proper  management  of  paflure  land,  is  certainly  the 
lead  underflood  of  any  part  of  agriculture;  the  farmers 
never  have  attended  to  this,  being  more  inclined  to  the 
plough  ;  though  the  profits  attending  it  have  not  of  late 
years  been  fo  great,  as  to  encourage  them  in  that  part  of 
hufbandry  ;  but  thefe  people  never  think  of  laying  down 
land  for  paflure,  to  continue  longer  than  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  plough  it  up  again,  to  fow  it  with 
grain. 

Clover  Grafs.  See  Trifolium. 

Sai :  t  Foin.  See  Onobrychis. 

La  Lucerne.  See  Medica. 

Nonefuch.  See  Meliiotus. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

Spurry.  See  Spergula. 

GRANADILLA.  See  Paffifiora. 

GRAPES.  See  Vitis. 

GRATIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  27 .  Hedge  HyfTop. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  fiower  hath  one  petal  of  the  grining  kind,  cut  at  the  top- 
in  to  four  fmall  fegments.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  fiamina ;  the 
other  two  are  longer,  and  adhere  to  the  tube  of  the  petal.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  a  conical  germtn,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  capfule,  ending  in  a  point ,  having  two  cells  which  are 
filed  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gratiola  forilus  pcdunculatis ,  folds  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  18.  Hedge  HyfTop  with  flowers 
ilanding  on  foot-ftalks,  and  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves. 

2.  Gratiola  foliis  lanceolatis  oblufis  Jub  dentatis.  Flor. 
Virg.  6.  Hedge  HyfTop  with  obtufe  indented  leaves. 

3.  Gratiola  fioribus  fubfejjilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  17. 
Hedge  HyfTop  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 
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•  The  firft  Tort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  fi¬ 
brous  creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much  when 
planted  in  a  proper  foil  or  fituation,  from  which  arife  fe- 
veral  upright  fquare  ftalks,  near  a  foot  high,  garnithed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  fsde  of  the  ftalks  at  each  joinc,  they 
are  fh aped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  but  are  fmalJ,  and  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

It  is  eaflly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the  beft 
time  to  do  *this  is  in  the  autumn  when  the  ftalks  decay  ; 
the  plants  fiiould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  ihady  fituation, 
in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  in  dry  ground 
they  often  decay  in  fummer,  unlefs  they  are  plentifully  wa¬ 
tered. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Norib  America ,  where 
it  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  but  in  England  1  have  not 
feen  it  more  than  eight  inches ;  the  leaves  are  blunt  and  in¬ 
dented  at  their  extremities  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other, 
but  are  notfucceeded  by  feeds  here.  It  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Cartbagena, 
where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in  places  where  there 
had  been  handing  waters,  which  were  then  dried  up  ;  this 
plant  grew  about  nine  inches  high,  with  a  weak  ftalk,  and 
the  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  were  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  flawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  flowers  came  out  Angle  on  each  fide  the  ftalk, 
they  were  white,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  but  were  notfucceeded  by  feeds,  fo  the  plant  was 
left  here. 

GRAVEL  and  Grafs  are  naturally  ornaments  to  a  coun¬ 
try  feat,  and  the  glory  of  the  Englijh  gardens,  in  which  we 
excel  moft  other  nations.  It  deed,  ntoft  people  who  have  had 
the  defigning  of  gardens,  have  too  much  confidered  gravel 
as  an  ornament,  fo  have  made  too  many  walks  in  gardens, 
and  thofe  have  been  much  too  broad,  for  the  fight  of  gra¬ 
vel  is  not  very  pleafing,  fo  it  ought  only  to  be  confidered 
as  ufeful  ;  a  dry  walk  quite  round,  or  to  each  part  of  a 
garden  being  abfolutelv  necefiary  ;  but  thefe,  in  gardens  of 
great  extent,  need  not  be  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  wide, 
and  in  final]  ones  five  or  fix. 

There  are  different  forts  of  gravel,  but  for  thefe  who  can 
conveniently  have  it,  I  approve  of  that  gravel  on  Black- 
heatb,  as  preferable  to  moft  that  we  have  in  England  ;  it 
confifting  of  fmooth  even  pebbles,  which,  when  mixed  with 
a  due  quantity  of  loam,  will  bind  exceeding  clofe,  and 
look  very  beautiful,  and  continue  handfome  longer  than 
any  other  fort  of  gravel  which  I  have  yet  feen. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  gravel  which  do  not  bind,  and 
thereby  caufe  a  continual  trouble  of  rolling,  to  little  or  no 
porpofe  ;  as  for  fuch, 

If  the  gravel  be  loofe,  or  fandy,  you  fhould  take  one 
load  of  ftrong  loam,  to  two  or  three  of  gravel,  and  fo  call 
them  well  together,  and  turn  this  mixture  over  three  or  four 
times,  that  they  may  be  well  blended  together;  if  this  is 
done  in  proper  proportion,  it  will  bind  well,  and  not  flick 
to  the  feet  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  about  the  choice  of 
gravel  ;  fomc  are  for  having  the  gravel  as  white  as  poflible, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  walks  more  fo,  they  roll  them 
V'ell  with  ftone  rollers,  which  ate  often  hewn  by  the  rnafons 
that  they  may  add  a  whitenefs  to  the  walks  ;  but  this  ren¬ 
ders  it  veiy  troublefome  to  the  eyes,  by  refledling  the  rays 
of  light  too  flrongly  ;  therefore  this  fhould  ever  be  avoided, 
and  fuch  gravel  as  will  lie  lmooth,  and  refieft  the  leall, 
fhould  be  preferred. 
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Some  are  apt  to  lay  gravel  walks  too  round,  but  this  is 
likewife  an  error,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  good  to  walk  up¬ 
on,  and,  befides,  it  makes  them  look  narrow  ;  one  inch 
rife  is  enough  in  a  crown  for  a  walk  of  five  feet,  and  it  will 
be  fufficient  if  a  walk  be  ten  feet  wide,  that  it  lies  two 
inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  it  does  on  each  fide, 

For  the  depth  of  gravel  walks,  fix  or  eight  inches  may 
do  well  enough,  but  a  foot  thicknefs  will  be  fufficient  for 
any;  but  then  there  fhould  always  be  a  depth  cf  rubbifli  laid 
under  the  gravel,  efpeciaiJy  if  the  ground  is  wet,  in  which 
cafe  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  fill  the  bottom  of 
the  walks  with  large  ftones,  flints,  brick  rubbifh,  chalk,  or 
any  other  materials  which  can  be  bell  procured,  which  will 
drain  off  the  moiilure  from  the  gravel,  and  prevent  its  being 
poachy  in  wet  weather;  but  as  it  may  be  difficult  in  fomc 
places  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  materials  to 
lay  in  the  bottom  cf  the  walks,  fo  there  may  be  a  bed  of 
heath,  or  furze,  which  ever  can  be  procured  at  the  leaft  ex¬ 
pence,  laid  under  the  gravel  to  keep  it  dry  :  if  either  of 
thefe  are  ufed  green,  they  will  lie  a  long  time,  as  they  will 
be  covered  from  air,  and  thefe  will  prevent  the  gravei  from 
getting  down  into  the  clay,  and  will  always  keep  the  gra¬ 
vel  dry;  where  there  is  not  this  precaution  in  the  firft  laying 
of  gravel  upon  clay,  the  water  being  detained  by  the  clay, 
will  caufe  the  gravel  to  be  poachy  whenever  there  is  much, 
rain. 

In  the  making  of  gravel  walks,  there  mud  be  great  re¬ 
gard  had  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the  walks 
with  eafy  defeents  toward  the  low  parts  of  the  ground,  that 
the  wet  may  be  drained  off  eafily,  for  when  this  is  omitted, 
the  water  will  lie  upon  the  walks  a  confiderable  time  after 
hard  rains,  which  will  render  them  unfit  for  ufe,  efpecially 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  wet  or  ftrong  ;  but  where  the 
ground  is  level,  and  there  are  no  declivities  to  carry  off  the 
wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fink-ftones  laid  by  the  Aides 
of  the  walks,  at  convenient  diftances  to  let  off  the  wet ;  and 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  dry,  that  the  water  will  foon 
foak  away,  the  drains  from  the  fink-ftones  may  be  con¬ 
trived  fo  as  to  convey  the  water  into  feffpools,  from  which 
the  water  will  foak  away  in  a  fhort  time;  but  in  wet  land 
there  fhould  be  under-ground  drains  to  convey  the  wet  off’, 
either  into  ponds,  ditches,  or  the  neareft  place  to  receive  it, 
for  where  this  is  not  well  provided  for,  the  walks  will  never 
be  fo  handfome  or  ufeful. 

The  month  of  March  is  the  propereft  time  for  laying 
gravel  ;  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay  walks  in 
any  of  the  winter  months  before  that  time. 

If  conftant  rolling  them  after  the  rains  and  froft  will  not 
effedlually  kill  the  weeds  and  mofs,  you  fhould  turn  the 
walks  in  March,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  fame  time. 

In  order  to  defiroy  worms  that  fpoil  the  beauty  of  gravel, 
or  grafs  walks,  fome  recommend  the  watering  them  well 
with  water,  in  which  Walnut  tree  leaves  have  been  fteeped, 
and  made  very  bitter,  efpecially  thole  places  moft  annoyed 
with  them  ;  and  this,  they  fay,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  them, 
will  make  them  come  out  haftily,  fo  that  they  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  ;  but  if,  in  the  firft  laying  of  the  walks,  there  is  a 
good  bed  of  lime  rubbifh  laid  in  the  bottom,  it  is  the  moft 
effectual  method  to  keep  out  the  worms,  for  they  do  not 
care  to  harbour  near  lime. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  or  Confervatory. 

As  of  late  years  there  have  been  great  numbers  of  curious 
exotick  plants  introduced  into  the  Englijh  gardens,  fo  there 
has  been  an  increafe  of  confervatories  to.  preferve  them  ;  and 
not  only  a  greater  fkill  in  the  management  and  ordering  of 
thefe  plants  has  increafed  therewith,  but  alfo  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge  cf  the  ftrudture  and  contrivance  of  thefe  places,  fa  as 
to  render  them  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  hath  been  ac¬ 
quired.  Therefore  1  have  not  only  given  the  beft  inftru&ions 
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for  this  I  was  capable  of,  but  alfo  a  defign  of  one  in  the 
manner  I  would  choofe  to  erett  it,  upon  the  annexed  cop¬ 
per  plate. 

As  to  the  length  of  thefe  houfes,  that  muft  be  proporti¬ 
oned  to  the  number  of  plants  they  are  to  contain,  or  the 
fancy  of  the  owner,  but  their  depth  fhould  never  be  greater 
than  their  height  in  the  clear,  which  in  fmall,  or  middling 
houfes,  may  be  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  for  large  ones, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet,  is  a  good  proportion  ;  for 
if  the  green-houfe  is  long,  and  too  narrow,  it  will  have  a 
bad  appearance  both  within  and  without,  nor  will  it  con¬ 
tain  fo  many  plants,  if  proper  room  be  allowed  for  palling 
in  front,  and  on  the  bacldide  of  the  Hands  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed  ;  and,  on  the  ocher  hand,  if  the  depth  of 
the  green-houfe  is  more  than  twenty-four  feet,  there  mull  be 
more  rows  of  plants  placed  to  fill  the  houfe,  than  can  with 
conveniency  be  reached  in  watering  and  cleaning  ;  nor  are 
houfes  of  too  great  depth  fo.  proper  for  keeping  of  plants, 
as  thofeof  a  moderate  fize. 

The  windows  in  front  Ihould  extend  from  about  one  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  to  within  the  fame  diltance 
of  the  cieling,  which  will  admit  of  a  cornice  round  the 
building,  over  the  heads  of  the  windows.  As  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  thefe  windows  io  long,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  make 
them  in- proportion  as  to  their  breadth  ;  for  if  in  the  larged 
buildings  the  falhes  are  more  than  feven,  or  feven  feet  and 
a  half  broad,  they  will  be  fo  heavy,  and  troublefome  to 
move  up  and  down,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  one 
perfon  to  perform  ;  befides,  their  weight  will  occafion  their 
loon  decaying.  There  is,  alfo  another  inconvenience  in 
having  the  windows  too  broad,  which  is,  that  of  fixing 
proper  Ihutters  to  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they 
may  fall  back  clofe  to  the  piers,  fo  as  not  to  be  incommo¬ 
dious,  or,  when  open,  to  obftruft  any  part  of  the  rays  of 
light  from  reaching  the  plants.  The  piers  between  thefe 
windows  Ihould  be  as  narrow  as  poilible  to  fupport  the 
building,  for  which  reafon  I  Ihould  choofe  to  have  them  of 
Hone,  or  of  hard  well-burnt  bricks,  for  if  they  are  built 
with  fine  rubbed  bricks,  thofe  are  generally  fo  foft,  that 
the  piers  will  require  to  be  made  thicker,  or  the  building 
will  be  too  weak  to  fupport  the  weight,  especially  if  there 
are  rooms  over  the  green-houfe  ;  which  is  what  I  would 
always  advife,  as  being  of  great  ufe  to  keep  the  froft  out 
in  very  hard  winters.  If  thefe  piers  are  made  of  Hone,  I 
would  advife  them  to  be  two  feet  and  a  half  in  front,  and 
Hoped  off  backward  to  about  eighteen  inches  broad,  where¬ 
by  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  not  be  taken  off,  or  obllrudled 
by  the  corners  of  the  piers,  %vhich  it  would  be  ifthey  were 
iquare  ;  but  if  they  are  built  with  bricks,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  them  three  feet  in  front,  othervvile  they  will  be 
too  {lender  ;  thefe  J  would  alfo  advife  to  be  Hoped  off,  in 
the  manner  diredled  for  the  Hone. 

At  the  back  of  the  green-houfe  there  may  be  erefiled  a 
houfe  for  tools,  and  many  other  purpofes,  which  will  be 
extremely  ufeful  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the 
houfe  that  way,  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefe  need  not  be 
more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in  thicknefs  ;  whereas, 
were  it  quite  expofed  behind,  it  fhould  be  at  lead  three 
bricks  or  three  and  a  half  in  thicknefs  ;  by  having  a  fhed 
behind,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  a  handfome  building, 
aru|  to  have  a  noble'  room  over  the  green-houfe,  you  may 
ma^e  part  of  the  room  over  the  tool-houfe,  and  carry  up 
tne  Haii cafe  in  the  back,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  in  the  green- 
houfe,  and  hereby  a  room  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
width  may  be  contrived,  and  of  a  proportionable  length  ; 
ana  under  this  ftaircafe  there  may  be  a  private  door  into  the 
green. houfe,  at  whtch  the  gardener  may  enter  in  hard 
fiofty  weather,  when  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  open  any  of  the 
glaffes  in  front.  The  floor  of  the  green-houfe,  which 
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fhould  be  laid  either  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  ftone,  or 
broad  tiles,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  muft  be 
railed  two  feet  above  theiurfaceof  the  ground  whereon  the 
houfe  is  placed,  which,  in  dry  ground,  will  be  fufficient ; 
but  if  the  fltuation  is  inoift  and  fprir.gy,  and  thereby  fub- 
je6l  to  damps,  it  fliould  be  raifed  at  leaf!  three  feet  above 
the  furface;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick  arches 
under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  preventing 
the  damps  rifing  in  winter,  which  are  often  very  hurtful  to 
the  plants,  elpecially  in  thaws,  when  the  air  is  often  too 
cold  to  be  admitted  into  the  houfe,  to  take  off  the  damps. 
Under  the  floor,  about  two  feet  from  the  front,  1  would  ad- 
vife  a  flue  of  about  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  two 
feet  deep,  to  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  which 
may  be  returned  along  the  back  part,  and  be  carried  up  in 
proper  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  by  which  the 
lmoke  may  pals  off.  The  fire  place  may  be  contrived  at 
the  ends  of  the  houfe,  and  the  doors  at  which  the  fuel  is  put 
in,  as  alfo  the  alh  grate,  may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the 
tool-houfe,  fo  that  it  may  be  quite  hid  from  the  fight,  and 
be  in  the  dry,  and  the  fuel  may  be  laid  in  the  fame  place, 
whereby  it  will  always  be  ready  for  ufe. 

L  fuppofe  many  people  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  me  diredt 
the  making  of  flues  under  a  green-houfe,  which  has  been 
difufed  fo  long,  and  by  molt  people  thought  of  ill  confe- 
quence,  as  indeed  they  have  often  proved,  when  under  the 
direction  of  unfkilful  managers,  who  have  thought  it  ne- 
cefl’ary,  whenever  the  weather  was  cold,  to  make  fires  there¬ 
in;  but  however  injurious  flues  may  have  been  under  fuch 
management,  yet,  when  fkiltully  ufed  they  are  of  very  great 
fervice;  for  though,  perhaps,  it  may  happen,  that  there 
will  be  no  necellity  to  make  any  fires  in  them  for  two  or 
three  years  together,  when  the  winters  prove  mild,  yet  in 
very  hard  winters  they  will  be  extremely  ufeful  to  keep  out 
the  froft,  which  cannot  be  effected  any  other  way,  but  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty. 

Withiniide  of  the  windows,  in  front  of  the  green-houfe, 
you  fhould  have  good  ftrong  (butters,  which  fhould  be  made 
with  hinges,  to  fold  back,  that  they  may  lie  quite  clofe  to 
the  piers,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  may  not  be  obftrufted 
thereby.  Thefe  (butters  need  not  to  be  above  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  or  little  more,  when  wrought,  which,  if 
made  to  join  clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  out  our  com¬ 
mon  froft ;  for  when  the  weather  is  fo  ^ld  as  to  endanger 
the  freezing  in  the  houfe,  it  is  but  making  a  fire  in  your  flues, 
which  will  effe&ually  prevent  it,  and  without  this  con¬ 
veniency  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  effedt  ;  for  where  perfons 
are  obliged  to  nail  mats  before  their  windows,  or  to  Huffthe. 
hollow  (pace  between  the  ihutters  and  . the  glafs  with  ftraw, 
this  is  commonly  fuffered  to  remain  till  the  froft  goes  away*; 
which  if  it  fhould  continue  very  long,  the  keeping  the 
green-houfe  clofely  fhut  up,  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
plants  ;  and  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  have  an  hour 
or  two  of  fun-fhine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  continned 
frofts,  which  is  of  great  fervice  to  plants,  when  they  can 
enjoy  the  rays  thereof  through  the  glaffes,  fo,  when  there  is 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  the  fhutters,  which  may  be 
performed  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  as  foon  fliut  again  when 
the  (un  is  clouded,  the  plants  may  have  the  benefit  thereof 
whenever  it  appears  ;  whereas,  where  there  is  fo  much 
trouble  to  uncover,  and  as  much  to  cover  again,  it  would 
take  up  the  whole  time  in  uncovering  and  (hutting  them  up, 
and  thereby  the  advantage  of  the  fun’s  influence  would  be 
loft.  Befides,  where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  required  to 
keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  be  a  great  chance  if  it  be  not 
negleded  by  the  gardener  ;  for  if  he  be  not  as  fond  of  pre¬ 
fixing  his  plants,  and  as  much  in  love  with  them,  as  his 
mailer,  this  labour  will  be  thought  too  great  by  him  ;  and  if 
betakes  the  pains  to  cover  the  glaffes  up  with  mats  ,£*rV.  he 

will 
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will  not  care  to  take  them  away  again  until  the  weather 
alters,  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  lhut  up  clofe  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  froft. 

The  back  part  and  ends  of  the  houfe  fhould  be 
either  laid  over  with  ftucco,  and  painted  white,  or  plaftered 
with  good  mortar,  and  white  wafhed,  for  othervvife  the 
air  in  levere  frolt  will  penetrate  through  the  walls,  efpecially 
when  the  froil  is  attended  with  a  Itrong  wind,  which  is  often 
the  cafe  in  moft  fevere  winters. 

Where  green-houfcs  are  built  in  fuch  places  as  will  not 
admit  of  rooms  over  them,  they  Ihould  be  contrived  after 
the  manner  of  ftoves,  with  upright  glafles  in  front,  and 
Hoping  glafles  over  thefe  toward  the  back.  If  the  building 
is  well  executed,  with  proper  flues  in  it,  plants  may  be 
better  preferved  therein,  and  have  more  air  and  fun,  than 
in  the  moll  extenfive  buildings  of  the  other  fort. 

In  the  green- houfe  there  fhould  be  moveable  treflels, 
which  may  be  carried  out  and  into  the  houfe  occafionally, 
upon  which  fhould  be  fixed  rows  of  planks,  for  the  pots,  or 
tubs  of  plants  to  ftand  in  regular  rows  one  above  another, 
whereby  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  fo  fituated,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  loweft  row  of  plants, 
which  fhould  be  the  forwardeft  towards  the  windows,  fhould 
be  placed  about  four  feet  therefrom,  that  there  may  be  a 
convenient  breadth  left  next  the  glaffes  to  walk  in  front  ; 
and  at  the  back  fide  of  the  houfe  there  fhould  be  allowed  a 
fpace  of  at  leaft  four  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering 
and  palling  behind  the  plants.  The  plants  fliould  never  be 
crouded  too  clofe  to  each  other,  but  room  left  for  the  air 
to  pafs  freely  between  them. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  attends  the  placing  of 
plants  of  very  different  natures  in  the  fame  houfe,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  have  two  wings  added  to  the  main  green- 
houfe,  which,  if  fituated  in  the  manner  expreffed  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  plan,  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building, 
and  alfo  colledl  a  greater  fhare  of  heat.  In  this  plan  the 
green. houfe  is  placed  exadtly  fronting  the  fouth,  and  one  of 
the  wings  faces  the  fouth  fouth  ealt,  and  the  other  the 
fouth  fouth  weft  ;  fo  that  from  the  time  of  the  fun’s  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  any  part  of  the  building,  until  it  goes  off  at 
night,  it  is  conftantly  reflected  from  one  .part  to  the  other, 
and  the  cold  winds  are  alfo  better  kept  off  from  the  front  of 
the  main  green-houfe  hereby  ;  and  in  the  area  of  this  place 
may  be  contrived  a  place  where  many  of  the  moft  tender 
exotick  plants,  which  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the  hum¬ 
mer  feafon  to  be  fet  abroad  ;  and  in  thefpring,  before  the 
weather  will  permit  to  fet  out  the  plants,  the  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  this  area  may  be  full  of  Anemonies,  Ranunculufes, 
early  Tulips,  <3c.  which  will  be  paft  flowering,  and  the 
roots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  ground  by  the  time  the  plants 
can  be  carried  out,  which  will  render  this  place  very  agree¬ 
able  during  thefpring  feafon,  when  the  flowers  are  blown  : 
and  here  a  perfon  may  walk  and  divert  himfelf  in  a  fine 
cay,  when,  perhaps,  the  air  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den  will  be  too  cold  for  thofe  who  are  not  much  ufea 
thereto. 

In  the  center  of  this  area  may  be  contrived  a  fmall  bafon 
for  water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  watering  of  the 
plants,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  j  befides, 
the  water,  being  thus  fituated,  will  be  foftened  by  the  heat 
which  will  be  reflected  from  the  glaffes  upon  it,  whereby  it 
will  be  rendered  much  better  than  raw  cold  water  for  thefe 
tender  plants. 

The  two  wings  of  the  building  fliould  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  maintain  plants  of  different  degrees  of  tenaernefs,  which 
may  be  effected  by  the  fituation  and  manner  of  conducing 
the  flues,  a  particular  account  of  which  will  be  exhibited 
under  the  article  of  Stoves.  But  I  would  here  obferve,  that 
the  wing  facing  the  fouth  fouth  eaft  fliould  always  be  pre- 
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ferred  for  the  warmeft  ftove,  its  fituation  being  fuch,  as  that 
the  fun,  upon  its  firft  appearance  in  the  morning,  fnines  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  glaffes,  which  is  of  great  fervice  in  warm¬ 
ing  the  air  of  the  houfe,  and  adding  life  to  the  plants,  after 
having  been  fliut  up  during  the  long  nights  in  the  winter 
feafon.  Thefe  wings,  being  in  the  draught  annexed,  al¬ 
lowed  fixty  feet  in  length,  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by 
partitions  of  glafs,  with  glafs  doors  to  pafs  from  one  to  the 
other.  To  each  of  thefe  there  fliould  be  a  fire  place,  with 
flues  carried  up  againft  the  back  wall,  through  which'  the 
Imoke  Ihould  be  made  to  pafs,  as  many  times  the  length  of 
the  houfe,  as  the  height  will  admit  of  their  number  ;  for 
the  longer  the  fmoke  is  palling  before  it  is  vented,  the  more 
heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe,  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel, 
which  is  an  article  worth  confideration,  efpecially  where 
fuel  is  dear.  By  this  contrivance  you  may  keep  fuch  plants 
as  require  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in  one  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  thofe  which  will  thrive  in  a  much  lefs  warmth  in  the 
other  part,  but  this  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the 
article  of  Stove  s. 

In  the  building  thefe  wings,  if  there  are  not  (heds  running 
behind  them  their  whole  length,  the  walls  Ihould  not  be 
lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  ;  and  if  they  are  more,  it  will  be 
better,  becaufe,  where  the  walls  are  thin,  and  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  the  cold  will  penetrate  them,  and  when  the 
fires  are  made,  the  heat  will  come  out  through  the  walls, 
fo  that  it  will  require  a  larger  quantity  of  fuel,  to  maintain 
a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  in  the  houfe.  The  back 
part  of  thefe  houfeshaving  Hoping  roofa,  which  are  covered 
either  with  tiles  or  flates,  fliould  alfo  be  lined  with  reeds, 
fSc.  under  the  covering,  which  will  keep  out  the  cold  air, 
and  fave  a  great  expence  of  fuel ;  for  the  clofer  and  better 
thefe  houfes  are  built,  and  the  clofer  the  glaffes  of  the  Hope 
and  front  fhut,  the  lefs  fuel  will  be  required  to  warm  the 
houfes;  fo  that  the  firft  expence  in  building  thefe  houfes  pro¬ 
perly,  will  be  the  cheapeft,  when  the  after  expence  of  fires 
is  taken  into  confideration. 

The  Hoping  glaffes  of  thefe  houfes  Ihould  be  made  to 
Hide,  and  take  off,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  down  more 
or  lefs,  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants ;  and  the 
upright  glaffes  in  front  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  every 
other  may  open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternateglaffes 
may  be  divided  into  two  ;  the  upper  part  of  each  fliould  be 
contrived  fo  as  to  be  drawn  down  like  fafhes,  fo  that  either 
of  thefe  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  pro¬ 
portion,  according  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

GREWIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  914. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  thick  coloured  evrpalement .  It  hath  five 
petals,  which  are  indented  at  their  bafe,  where  is  ftuated  a 
fcaly  neilarium  to  each.  It  hath  many  briftly  faniina.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  the  roundijh  germen,  which  is  lengthened  in 
form  of  a  column,  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered  berry  with 
four  cells,  each  inclefing  one  globular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Grewia  foliis  fubovatis  even  at  is.  Grewm  with  oval 
crenated  leaves. 

2.  Grewia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  [err at  is .  Grewia  with 
oval  fpear-  fliaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  curious 
gardens,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  and  is  figured  by 
Dr.  Plukenet ,  by  the  title  of  Ulmifolia  arbor  Jfr'tcana  bacci- 
fera,  foribus  furpureis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds. 

This  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  ;  the 
Item  and  branches  are  very  like  thole  of  the  fmall  leaved 
Elm,  the  bark  being  fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  that 
when  young;  the  leaves  are  alio  very  like  thole  of  the  Elm, 
and  fall  off  in  autumn  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  flngly 
4  along 
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along  the  young  branches,  from  the  wings  of  thfc  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  layers  ;  if 
by  cuttings  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  March, 
before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo 
well  after  ;  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  of  t2nners  bark,  and  fnaded  from  the  fun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  thefe  will  take  good  root  in  about 
four  months,  and  may  then  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the 
open  air,  ir  to  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  placed  in 
a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn, 
When  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  ;  the  belt 
time  to  lay  down  the  layers  of  this  plant  is  in  the  fpring, 
before  the  buds  come  out,  and  thefe  will  be  rooted  by  the 
fame  time  the  following  year,  when  they  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot 
filed  with  foft  loamy  earth. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  or  tranfplant  this  plant  is,  either 
in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell,  cr  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  ;  for  in  fummer, 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf,  it  will  not  be  fo  proper  to 
difturb  them. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  fhou’d  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England  ; 
but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  2ir  as  poftible  in  mild 
weather,  as  they  only  require  to  be  protefted  from  frolt, 
ar.d  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  they  will  require  very  mo¬ 
derate  watering,  but  in  fummer  they  fnould  have  it  more 
conftantly  in  dry  weather. 

The  feeds  of  the  lecond  fort  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 
Richard,  gardener  to  the  king  of  France,  at  Marfeilles, 
which  were  brought  from  Senegal ,  in  Africa,  by  Monf. 
Adanfon  ;  it  rifes  in  this  country  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
from  the  mid  rib  to  the  Tides,  where  they  are  fawed  ; 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches;  the  plants  are 
young,  fo  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  therefore  I 
can  five  no  further  account  of  them. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  ur.lefs 
it  is  placed  in  a  warm  bark  ftove  ;  for  the  plants  which  have 
been  placed  on  fhelves  in  a  dry  ftove  have  made  little  pro- 
grefs  ;  therefore  the  only  method' to  have  them  fucceed,  is 
to  place  them  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  tan-ftove,  where  the 
plants  have  grown  very  well.  In  fummer  thefe  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  good  fhare  of  free  air  to  be  admitted  to  them,  and 
mould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  in  w'inter  they  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  and 
require  to  be  kept  warm. 

GRONOVfA.  Martyn.  Cent.  4.  Lin.  Gen  Riant.  248. 

The  Characters  are, 

1 The  flower  hath  a  permanent  coloured  empalement.  It  hath 
five  fmall  petals  < which  are  fixed  to  the  cuts  of  the  empalement , 
and  five  hairy  Jlamina,  which  are  infierted  into  the  empalement. 
c[he  germen  is  Jituated  wider  the  flower,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundijh  coloured fruit  with  one  cell,  inclofng  one  large 
roundijh  feed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,'  viz. 

Gronovia.  Hort.  Cliff.  74.  liouji.  Climbing  Burry  Gro 
novia. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcufoun  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  forth  many 
trailing  branches  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber,  which  are 
clofely  fet  with  broad  green  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
the  Vine  ;  wnich  are  covered  with  fmall  fpines  on  both  fides, 
which  fting  like  the  Nettle;  the  branches  have  many  ten¬ 
drils  or  clafpers,  bv  which  they  fallen  therafelves  to  what- 
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ever  plants  they  grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of 
fix  or  eight  feet ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh 
yellow  colour,  fo  make  no  great  appearance. 

This  being  a  very  tender  plant,  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  bark- 
ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Momordica,  with 
which  management  it  will  produce  ripe  feeds;  but  this, 
having  neither  ufecr  beauty,  is  rarely  cultivated  but  in  bo- 
tanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

GROSSULARIA.  Rail  bieth.  Riant.  145.  Goofeberry. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lie  fiovser  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five  parts  at 
the  top,  which  is  concave  and  coloured.  It  hath  five  fmall,  ob- 
tufe,  ereCl  petals,  which  rije  from  the  border  of  the  empalement  ; 
and  five  awl-fbapod  fiamina,  vshich  are  infierted  into  the  empale¬ 
ment.  The  germen  is  Jituated  below  the flower,  and  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  berry  having  a  navel,  with  one  cell  which  is 
filled  with  roundijh  cpmpreffed  feeds  included  in  a  pulp. 

This  and  the  common  Currant  agreeing  with  each  other 
in  their  charafters,  are  by  botanifts  joined  in  the  fame  genus, 
but  I  have  chofen  to  treat  of  them  Separately,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  thofe  who  have  not  any  knowledge  in  botany. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Grossularia  ram  is  reclinatis  aculeatis,  fedunculis 
trip  by  llis.  Prickly  Goofeberry  with  a  dark  purplifli  fruit. 

2.  Grossularia  ramis  aculeatis,  baccis  hirfutis.  Goofe¬ 
berry  with  prickly  branches  and  hairy  berries. 

3.  Grossularia*' ramis  aculeatis,  ereCiis,  baccis  gla- 
bris.  Goofeberry  with  erett  prickly  branches,  and  fmooth 
berries. 

4.  Grossularia  ramis  undique  aculeatis.  Goofeberry 
whofe  branches  are  armed  on  all  Tides  with  fpines. 

5.  Grossularia  aculeis  fubaxillaribus,  baccis  aculeatis 
racemofs.  Goofeberry  with  fpines  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  and  prickly  berries  growing  in  clufters. 

The  forts  which  are  here  enumerated,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
diftinft  fpccies,  but  there  are  feveral  other  varieties  which 
have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  and  are  propagated  for  Tale 
in  the  nurferies ;  moft  of  thefe  are  titled  from  the  perfons 
who  railed  them,  as  Lamb' s  Goofeberry,  Hunt's  Goofeberry, 
Edwards's  Goofeberry,  fAc.  and  as  there  are  frequently  new 
varieties  obtained,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here, 
therefore  I  lhail  proceed  to  their  culture. 

Thefe  are  propagated  either  by  fuckers  taken  from  the 
old.  plants,  or  by  cuttings  ;  the  latter  of  which  I  prefer  to 
the  former,  becaufe  thofe  plants  which  are  produced  from 
fuckers  are  alwajs  more  difpofed  to  fhoot  out  a  greater 
number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  than  fuch  as  are  raifeU 
from  cuttings,  which  generally  form  much  better  roots. 

The  beft  l'eafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  autumn, 
juft  before  their  leaves  begin  to  fall;  obferving  always  to 
take  the  handfomeft  fhoots,  and  from  fuch  branches  as  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fruit ;  for  if  you  take 
thofe  w  hich  are  produced  from  the  ftem  of  the  old  plants 
(which  are  fommonly  very  luxuriant)  they  will  not  be  near 
fo  fruitful  as  thofe  taken  from  bearing  branches  :  thefe  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  muft  be 
planted  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  expofed  to  the  morning 
fun,  about  three  inches  dceep;  in  the  fummer,  when  they 
have  put  out  fhoots,  thofe  near  the  bottom  fhould  be  rubbed 
off,  leaving  only  the  uppermoft  or  llrongelt,  which  fhould 
be  trained  upright  to  form  a  regular  ftem.  In  October 
following,  thefe  plants  will  be  fic  to  remove ;  at  which  time 
fhould  be  prepared  an  open  fpot  of  frefn  earth,  which 
fhould  be  w'ell  dug,  and  cleanfed  from  noxious  weeds, 
roots,  (Ac.  and  being  levelled,  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  their  roots  trimmed  ;  then  plant  them  at  three  feet 
diftance  row  from  row',  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows. 
In  this  place  they  may  remain  one  year,  being  careful  to 
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keep  them  clear  from  all  lateral  fhoots  which  are  produced 
below  the  head  of  the  plant-,  fo  that  they  may  have  clear 
ftems  about  a  foot  in  height  above  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
which  will  be  tall  enough  :  as  the  branches  are  generally 
produced  very  irregular,  fo  fuch  of  them  as  crofs  each  other, 
or  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fhould  be  .cut  out,  whereby  the 
head  of  the  plant  will  be  open,  and  capable  of  admitting 
the  air  freely  into  the  middle,  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
fruit. 

After  thefe  plants  have  remained  in  this  nurfery  one  year, 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain ;  for  chey  fhould  not  grow  in  the  nurfe- 
ries  too  large,  becaufe  when  their  roots  become  woody, 
there  is  a  hazard  in  removing  of  the  plants.  The  foil  in 
which  thefe  plants  thrive  to  the  greateft  advantage,  is  a  rich 
light  earth,  though  they  will  do  very  well  upon  middling 
foils,  which  are  not  too  ftrong  or  moift,  and  in  moll;  fitua- 
tions ;  but  where  the  fruit  is  cultivated,  to  have  it  in  the 
greateft  perfe&ion,  they  fhould  never  be  planted  in  the  fhade 
of  other  trees,  but  muft  have  a  free  open  expofure.  The 
diitance  they  ought  to  be  planted  is  eight  feet  row  from  row, 
and  fix  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  where  they  are  planted  for 
a  full  crop.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in 
Oftober ,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  obferving,  as 
was  before  directed,  to  prune  their  roots,  and  trim  off  all 
lateral  fhoots,  or  fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  fhortening  all 
long  branches,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  regular. 

In  pruning  of  thefe  fhrubs,  moll  people  make  ufe  of  gar¬ 
den  fhears,  obferving  only  to  cut  the  head  round,  as  is 
praftifed  for  ever-greens,  tffc.  whereby  the  branches  become 
fo  much  crowded,  that  what  fruit  is  produced,  never  grows 
to  half  the  fize  it  would  do,  were  the  branches  thinned,  and 
pruned  according  to  art ;  which  fhould  always  be  done 
with  a  pruning  knife,  fhortening  the  ftiong  fhoots  to  about 
ten  inches,  and  cutting  out  all  thole  which  grow  irregular, 
thinning  the  fruit-bearing  branches  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
obferving  always  to  cut  behind  a  leaf  bud.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  fruit  will  be  near  twice  as  large  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  upon  fuch  bulhes  as  are  not  thus  pruned, 
and  the  fhrubs  will  continue  in  vigour  much  longer  ;  but  the 
ground  fhould  be  dug  at  leaft  once  a  year,  and  every  other 
year  a  little  rotten  dung  fhould  be  dug  into  the  ground, 
which  will  greatly  improve  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  gardeners  near  London , 
who  have  great  quantities  of  thefe  bulhes  in  order  to  fupply 
the  markets,  to  prune  them  foon  after  Michaelmas ,  and  then 
to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  plant  it  with 
Cokworts  for  fpring  ufe,  whereby  their  ground  is  employed 
.all  the  winter,  without  prejudicing  the  Goofeberries  ;  and 
m  hard  winters  thefe  Coleworts  often  efcape,  when  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  an  open  expofure  are  deftroyed  ;  and 
thefe  are  generally  pulled  up  for  ufe  in  February  or  March , 
fo  that  the  giourid  is  clear  before  the  Goofeberries  come  out 
in  the  fpring  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  hufbandry  well  worth  prac- 
.tifing  where  ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  confined 
for  room. 

GROVES  are  the  greateft  ornaments  to  a  garden,  nor 
can  a  garden  of  any  extent  be  complete  which  has  not  one 
>or  more  of  thefe.  In  fmall  gardens  there  is  fcarce  room  to 
admit  of  groves,  yet  in  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  few  trees, 
difpokd  in  imitation  of  a  grove.  • 

Thefe  groves  are  hot  only  great  ornaments  to  gardens, 
hut  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the  violent  heats  of 
-the  fun,  affording  fhade  to  walk  under,  in  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  d3y,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  garden  are  ufelefs ; 
fo  that  every  garden  is  defective  which  has  not  fhade. 

Groves  .are  of  two  forts,  <vix..  open  and  clofe- groves 
open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  trees,  which  ftand 
at  fuch  di  fiances,  as  that  their  branches  may  approach  fo 
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near  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  pe¬ 
netrating  through  them  ;  but  as  fuch  trees  are  along  time  in 
growing  to  a  proper  fize  for  affording  a  fhade,  lo  where 
new  groves  are  planted,  the  trees  muft  be  placed  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  have  fhade  as  foon  as  po  fable ;  but  in 
planting  of  thefe  groves,  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  d r : - 
pofe  all  the  trees  irregularly,  which  will  give  them  a  greater 
magnificence,  and  alfo  form  a  fhade  tooner,  than  when  the 
trees  are  planted  in  lines ;  for  when  the  fun  fhines  between 
the  rows  of  trees,  as  it  niult  do  fume  part  of  the  day  in 
fummer,  the  walks  between  them  will  be  expofed  to  the 
heat,  at  fuch  times,  until  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  meet  ; 
whereas  in  the  irregular  plantations,  the  trees  intervene,  and 
obftruct  the  direfil  rays  of  the  fun. 

When  a  perfon,  who  is  to  lay  out  a  garden,  is  fo  happy 
as  to  meet  with  large  full  grown  trees  upon  the  fpot,  they 
fhould  remain  inviolate,  if  poffible  ;  for  it  will  be  better  to 
put  up  with  many  inconveniehcies  than  to  deftroy  them  ; 
fo  that  nothing  but  that  of  offending  the  habitation,  by  be¬ 
ing  fo  near  as  to  occafion  great  damps  or  obftruefing  fine 
views,  fhould  tempt  the  cutting  of  them  down. 

Mo  ft  of  the  groves  which  have  been  planted  either  in  Erg- 
laud,  or  in  thofe  celebrated  gardens  of  France,  arecompofed 
only  of  a  few  regular  lines  of  trees ;  but  thefe  do  not  appear  fo 
grand,  as  thofe  which  have  been  made  in  woods,  where  the 
trees  have  grown  accidentally,  and  at  irregular  diftances  ; 
where  they  have  large  fpreading  heads,  and  are  left  at  fuch 
diftance,  as  to  permit  the  grafs  to  grow  under  them,  then 
they  afford  the  greateft  pleafure  :  for  nothing  is  more  noble 
than  fine  fpreading  trees,  with  large  ftems,  growing  through 
grafs,  efpecially  if  the  grafs  is  well  kept,  and  has  a  good 
verdure;  befides,  moll  of  thefe  planted  groves  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  gravel  walk,  made  in  a  ftrait  line  between  them, 
which  greatly  offends  the  fight  of  perfons  who  have  true 
tafte ;  therefore  whenever  a  gravel  walk  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  carried  through  thefe  groves,  it  will  be  much 
better  to  twift  it  about,  according  as  the  trees  naturally 
ftand,  than  to  attempt  regularity  ;  but  dry  walks  under 
large  trees  are  not  fo  ufeful  as  in  open  places,  becaufe  the 
dropping  of  the  trees  will  render  thefe  walks  ufelefs  after 
rain,  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  {landing  in  them, 
but  the  ground  is  filled  under  thefe  with  Ihrubs,  or  und  .r 
wood  ;  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  made  in  them  are  pri¬ 
vate,  and  fkreened  from  winds,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch  times  when  the  air  is  too 
violent  or  cold  for  walking  in  the  more  expofed  parts  of 
the  garden. 

Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves, 
and  frequently  to  hide  the  walls,  or  other  inclofures  of  the 
garden  ;  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out,  with  dry 
walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the  fides  of  thefe 
fweet-fmelling  Ihrubs  and  flowers  irregularly  planted,  they 
have  a  charming  effed  ;  for  here  a  perfon  may  walk  in  pri¬ 
vate,  fheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  cold  or  violent  winds, 
and  enjoy  the  greateft  fweets  of  the  vegetable  kirigdom  ; 
therefore  where  it  can  be  admitted,  if  they  are  continued 
round  the  whole  inclofure  of  the  garden,  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  extent  of  walk  ;  and  theie  ihrubs  will  appear 
the  beft  boundary,  where  there  are  not  fine  profpehts  to  be 
gained. 

Thefe  clofe  groves  are  by  the  French  termed  Bofquets, 
from  the  Italian  word  Bofquetto ,  which  fignifies  a  little  wood, 
and  in  mod  of  the  French  gardens  there  are  many  of  them 
planted;  but  thefe  are  reduced  to  regular  figures,  as  ovals, 
triangles,  fquares,  and  ftars,  which  have  neither  the  beauty 
or  ufe  which  thofe  have  that  are  made  irregularly,  and 
whofe  walks  are  rot  fhot  up  on  each  fide  by  hedges,  as 
thofe  in  France  generally  are,  which  prevents  the  eye  from- 
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feeing  the  tall  trees  growing  in  the  quarters  ;  and  tliefe  want 
the  fragrancy  of  the  Oirubs  and  flowers,  which  are  the  great 
delight  of  tliefe  private  walks  ;  add  to  this  the  keeping  of 
the  hedges  in  good  older,  which  is  attended  with'  a  great 
expence,  which  is  a  capital  thing  to  be  confiaeied  in  the 

making  of  gardens. 

GUAIABARA.  See  Coccolobos. 

GUAJACANA.  See  Diofpyros. 

GUAJACUM.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  39.  tab.  17.  Lignum 
Fit or  Pock  wood. 

The  Charaflers  are/ 

7 he  flower  hath  a  concave  emfalement .  It  hath  Jive  oblong* 
oval,  'concave  petals,  which  are  injected  in  the  empalement,  and 
sen  erefl  Jiamiha  iuferted  in  the  empalement.  1  he  germen ,  which 
is  oval  and  pointed ,  afterward  becomes  a  berry,  which  is 
roundijh,  with  an  oblique  point  and  deeply  furrowed,  inclofng  one 
oval  hard  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Guajauum  foliolis  bijugatis  cbtufs.  Idn.  Sp.  Plant. ^  30  I. 
Gnajacum  with  obtufe  lobes  placed  by  pairs. 

2.  Guajacum  folio lis  multijugatis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
382.  Guajacum  with  many  pair  of  obtufe  lobes. 

3.  Guajacum  foliolis  multijugatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  I, ant. 
382.  Guajacum  with  many  pair  of  acute  pointed  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  Lignum  Vitas,  or  Guajacum, 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  which  grows  naturally  in  moll 
of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft -Indies ,  where  it  becomes  a  very 
large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownifli  bark,  not  very 
thick;  the  wood  is  firm,  foiid,  and  ponderous,  very  re fi- 
nous,  of  a  blackifh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and  of 
a  hot  aromatick  tafle ;  the  fmallex  branches  have  an  Afli- 
coloured  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  divided  by 
pairs,  each  pair  having  two  pair  of  fmall,  oval,  blunt 
pinnse,  of  a  ftiff  confidence,  and  a  lucid  green ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  cluders  at  the  end  oi  the  blanches, 
compofed  of  five  oval  concave  petals,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ; 
in  the  center  of  thefe  is  fixed  a  dyle  with  an  oval  germen, 
crowned  by  a  (lender  digma  ;  and  round  this  is  fituated  a 
great  number  of  damina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  ftjle, 
terminated  by  fickle-fhaped  fummits.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes 
the  flowers  to  have  but  ten  damina,  whereas  they  certainly 
have  twenty,  fo  it  fhould  be  ranged  in  his  twelfth  clafs  of 
lants ;  nor  is  it  the  empalement,  but  the  germen  which 
ecomes  the  fruit. 

The  bark  and  wood  of  this  tree  are  much  of  the  fame 
nature,  only  the  wood  is  accounted  hotter  :  they  are  ufed  in 
diet  drinks,  to  purify  and  cleanfe  the  blood,  and^to  caufe 
fweating  ;  they  are  elleemed  good  for  the  gout  and  dropfy, 
the  king's  evil,  and  particularly  for  the  French  pox.  The 
gum  or  refill,  which  is  black,  fhining,  and  brittle,  and  when 
nowdered  of  a  greenifh  white  colour,  of  an  aromatick  fmell, 
and  poignant  tade,  is  fomewhat  cathartick,  and  a  good 
purge  in  rheumatick  cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  two  fcruples 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  given  in  a  convenient 
vehicle. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the  tools  in 
felling  them,  fo  they  are  feldom  cut  down  for  fire-wood, 
being'" difficult  to  burn  ;  but  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  fugar 
planters,  for  making  of  wheels  and  cogs  for  the  fugar  mills, 
&c.  it  is  alfo  frequently  brought  to  Europe,  and  wrought 
into  bows,  and  other  utenfils. 

This  tree  can  on'y  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  it  naturally  grows  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow  ;  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  : 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
plunged  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  fix  or  eight  weeks  after,  and  in  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  more  will  be  of  ftrength  enough  for  tranfplanting  ; 
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they  fhould  be  careful!)'/  taken  out  of  the  feed-pots,  fo  as 
to  preferve  their  roots  a.  s  entire  as.  pofiible,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  where  thoy  mud  be  fliaded  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root;  them  they  mud  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotick  plants  from  warm 
countries,  admitting  a  l?trge  flia  re  of  free  air  to  them  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  'While  tl  le  plants  are  young,  they 
may  be  kept  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  a  hot- bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark  under  a  frame  ;  but  in.  the  autamn  they  mud  be  ■ 
removed  into  the  bark  dove,  an  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
of  ta-n,  where  they  fhould  conf  tantly  remain,  and  mud  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants,  being 
careful  not  to  give  them  too  n  such  water  in  the  winter  :  in 
fummer  they  fhould  have  a  lai  ge  fliare  of  frde  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day.  With  th  is  treatment  the  plants  will 
thrive  very  well,  but  they  are  ]  plants  of  flow  growth  in  their 
own  country,  fo  cannot  be  exj:  icdled  to  make  great  progrefs- 
in  Europe. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  many  fmall  leaves  placed  along  the. 
midrib  by  pairs,  which  are  rounded  and  obtufe  at  their 
ends,  but  narrow  at  their  bafe.  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence  with  thofe  of  the  form  er  fort,  but  of  a  darker  green 
colour;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
their  petals  are  fringed  on  th.eir  edges.  This  is  called  in 
fome  of  the  iflands  baflard  Lignum  Vitre  ;  I  received  it  from. 
Antigua  by  that  title.  It  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
firfl  fort,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way. 

I  have  alfo  received  fpecimens  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda 
of  one,  which  feems  different  from  either  of  thofe  before- 
mentioned  :  the  branches  havethe  fame  appearance  with  thofe 
of  the  firfl  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  larger-,  indented  at  their 
extremities,  and  are  placed  all  round  the  branches,  on  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  were  broken  off,  fo  I  cannot 
determine  the  difference  between  them,  but  by  all  appear¬ 
ance  they  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  genu.s. 

The  third  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  fome  of' 
the  curious  gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  but  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  flowers  here.  This  grows  n  aturaliy  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  however,  Dr.  Linnaus  has  removed  it  from  the 
Acacia,  where  it  had  been  placed,  and  has  added  it  to  this 
genus ;  and  as  I  have  not  yet  feem  the  flowers,  fo  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  right  placed.  The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year,  and  will  live  in  a  good  green -houfe  in  winter,  but  in 
fummer  muff  be  placed  abroad  with  other  green-houfe  plants. 
It  is  of  flow  growth,  and  is  with  difftcutly  propagated  by  layers*. 

GUAJAVA.  See  Pfidium. 

GUANABANUS.  See  Annona. 

GUAZUMA.  See  Theobroma. 

GUIDONIA.  See  Samyda. 

GUILANDINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  464.  The  'Nickar 
tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  f.ower  is  hell-fteaped,  cut  at  the  rim  into 
fve  equal  parts  ;  the  flower  has  five  concave  fpear-fhaped  petals 
which  are  equal,  infected  into  the  empalement ,  and  ten  awl- 
Jhaped  Jiarnina  infected  in  the  empalement .  In  the  center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  rhomboid 
pod,  with  a  convex  future  on  the  upper  fide ,  having  one  cell ,  in¬ 
cluding  on- a l  hard  feeds  which  arc  feparated  by  partitions . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Guilandina  aculeata,  feliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ovatit 
oppofttis  integerrimis.  Prickly  Guilandina  with  doubly  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  oppofite,  and  entire,  called 
yellow  Nickar. 

2.  Guilandina  aculeata,  foliolis  ovahlus  oppofttis fteffilihus. 
Prickly  Guilandina  with  oval  fmall  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  fitting  clofe,  called  grey  Nickar. 

3.  Guilan- 

1  ^  Le 
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3.  Guilandina  inermis  foliis  bipinnatit.  Smooth  Gui¬ 
landina  with  doubly-winged  leaves. 

4.  Guilandina  inermis ,  fo liis  fuhpinnat is,  foil 0! is  infer;  0- 

ribus  ternatis.  Fhr.  Zeyl.  155.  Smooth  Guilandina  with 
winged  leaves,  whofe  under  fmall  leaves  are  trifoliate,  called 
Morunga.  '  ' 

5.  Guilandina  inermis  foliis  bipinnatis,  hafi  apiceque  fim- 
fliciter  pinnatis,  Lin.  Sp.  Guilandina  with  fmooth  branches, 
doubly  winged  leaves ;  but  thofe  at  the  top  and  bottom 
are  fingly  winged,  called  Canada  Nickar  tree. 

The  firft  an4  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
jflands  in  the  Wef-Indies ,  where  they  twine  their  ftalks 
about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  are 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair 
of  pinnae,  or  wings,  each  of  which  has  as  many  pair  of 
lobes,  or  fmall  leaves  fet  along  the  midrib ;  thefe  are  oval 
and  entire ;  the  foot-ftalk  or  principal  midrib  of  the  leaf 
is  armed  with  fhort  crooked  thorns,  which  are  placed  irre¬ 
gularly  ;  the  ftalks  are  alfo  clofely  armed  with  the  like 
thorns,  which  are  larger.  The  ftalks  at  firft  grow  eredt, 
but  as  they  advance  twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees  or 
fhrubs,  being  too  weak  to  ftand  without  fupport :  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  long  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk, 
compofed  of  five  concave  yellow  petals,  which  are  equal ; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  the  oblong  germen,  furrounded  by 
ten  ftamina.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes 
a  pod  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  flender  fpines,  opening  with  two  valves,  each  inclofing 
two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  children’s  marbles,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  much 
-  fmaller  leaves,  which  are  fet  clofer  together ;  and  below 
each  pair  of  lobes  are  fituated  two  fhort,  ftiff,  crooked  fpines, 
which  are  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper 
yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  feeds  are 
of  an  Afh  colour. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun 
at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  fent  the  dried  famples  to 
England ,  but  there  was  no  fruit  on  the  trees  at  the  time 
when  he  wras  there ;  but  he  mentions  that  this  fort  had  an 
-.upright  Item,  which  was  of  a  large  fize,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  With  fmooth  double-winged  leaves ; 
the  wings  come  out  oppofite,  each  leaf  being  compofed  of 
four  pair,  but  the  lobes  are  placed  alternate  upon  the  mid¬ 
dle  rib;  they  are  oval,  but  end  in  a  point,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  colour.  t 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  in  feveral  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  This  in  its 
native  country  riles  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  with  a  ftrong  ftem,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  which 
in  the  young  branches  is  green,  but  on  the  older  it  is  of  an 
Alh  colour;  the  root  grows  knobbed  and  very  thick.  This, 
when  young,  is  fcraped  and  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as 
Horfe-radilh  in  Europe,  having  much  the  fame  iharp  tafte  ; 
the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  decompound  winged  leaves; 
thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  bafe,  have  but  three  leaves, 
but  above  the  leaves  are  branched  out  into  feveral  divi- 
fions,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller,  which  have 
•  -five  or  fix  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of 
"  petals,  from  five  to  ten  ;  they  have  ten  fhort  ftamina  fur¬ 
rounding  the  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  long 
taper  pod,  including  feveral  angular  feeds,  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane.  Thefe  have  a  flavour  like  the  root. 

Thefe  four  forts  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are  placed 
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in  a  warm  ftove,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  the  tan-bed. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thofe  of  the  two  firft 
forts  are  fo  hard,  that  unlefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three 
days  in  water  before  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed 
under  the  pots  in  the  tan-bed  to  foften  their  covers,  they 
will  remain  years  in  the  ground  without  vegetating  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  a  fhort 
time,  when  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,.  , 
lhading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  mutt 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotick  plants, 
giving  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  but 
little  water ;  and  when  the  plants  have  advanced  to  be  too 
tall  to  remain  in  the  frames,  they  mutt  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  will 
make  great  progrefs,  provided  they  have  not  too  much 
water,  efpecially  during  the  winter  feafon,  for  thefe  plants 
are  very  impatient  of  moidure  in  cold  weather. 

The  fourth  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  thofe  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  but  the  feeds  will  grow  without  being 
fteeped  in  water,  and  the  plants  are  with  difficulty  fhifted 
from  one  pot  to  another,  for  their  roots  are  large,  flefliy, 
and  have  but  few  fibres  ;  fo  that  unlefs  great  care  is  taken, 
all  the  earth  will  fall  away  from  them,  which  often  caufes 
their  ftalks  to  decay  almoft  to  the  root,  and  fometimes  oc- 
cafions  the  lofs  of  the  plants.  This  plant  mutt  be  fparingly 
watered  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  cold  weather,  when 
moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from  whence 
the  plants  were  brought  to  Paris ,  where  it  has  been  feme 
years  cultivated,  and  a  few  years  paft  it  was  brought  to 
England.  This  in  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows, 
rifes  with  an  erett  ftem  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
bluifli  Afh-coloured  bark  very  fmooth,  garnifhed  with  large 
decompounded  winged  leaves  which  are  of  the  oval  fhape, 
very  fmooth  and  entire,  but  are  ranged  alternate  on  the 
midrib  ;  thefe  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  and  new  ones  come 
out  late  in  the  fpring. 

There  are  male  and  female  of  this  fort  in  different  plants  ; 
as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  any  of  the  Englfio  gar¬ 
dens,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account  of  it,  nor  of  the 
fruit,  having  never  feen  either  of  them.  This  fort  lives 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  and  is  never  hurt  by  the  froft.  Ic 
is  only  propagated  by  cutting  eft  fome  of  the  roots  and 
planted  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  upward,  fo  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  root  and  multiplied.  It  requires  a  light 
foil,  not  too  moift. 

GUNDELTA.  Toum.  Cor.  51.  tab.  486. 

The  Cbaradlers  are, 

It  hath  an  uniform,  tubuhus  flower,  compofed  of  many  her  mar 
phrodite  fiorets,  which  have  but  one  petal  jlightly  cut  into  five 
parts:  they  have  five  Jhort  hairy  ftamina.  I  he  oval  germen  is 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  f.ovser,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifb  fingle  feed  inclofed  in  the  common  receptacle ,  which  is 
conical,  and  the  feeds  are  feparated  by  a  chaffy  down. 

We  have  but  one  ipecies  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in 
England,  viz. 

Gun  del  1  a.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  814.  There  is  no  Englijh 
title  to  this  plant,  but  there  are  two  varieties  of  it  mentioned 
by  7 'ournefort,  which  are  fuppofed  to  aiife  from  the  fame 
feeds,  as  they  were  found  growing  promifeuouily  together. 
Thefe  are, 

1.  Gun  deli  a  Orientalis,  acanthi  aculeati  foliis,  fioribus 
intenfe  purpureis,  capitc  araneosd  lanugins  obfito.  Tourn.  Cor.  5  I . 
Eaftern  Gundelia  with  prickly  Bearfbreech  leaves,  deep  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  and  a  head  covered  with  a  down  like  a  cobweb. 
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2.  Gund r. L  [  a  Orientals,  acanthi  aculeati  folio,  capite  gla¬ 
ir  o  .  Tourn.  Cor.  5 1 .  Eaflern  Gur.delia,  with  a  prickly  Bearf- 
breech  leaf,  and  a  fmooch  head. 

This  plant  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Gundelfheimer,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  7 ournefort,  near  Bailout  in  Armenia ,  but  has  fince 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral  places  in  the  Levant. 
The  ftalks  of  this  plant  feldom  rife  more  than  two  feet 
high  ;  the  under  leaves  are  long,  narrow-,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges,  their  teeth  ending  in  a  fpine;  the  other  leaves  are 
broader,  which  are  irregularly  flafhed  to  the  m'drib,  and 
armed  at  the  points  with  fharp  prickles ;  the  ftalks  divide 
upward  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  armed  with  leaves 
of  the  fame  form,  but  are  narrower,  and  each  is  terminated 
by  a  conical  head  of  flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  fuller’s 
Thiflle,  being  furrounded  at  the  bale  by  a  circle  of  long 
narrow  prickly  leaves  :  thefe  heads  are  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  Ihut  up  in  the  feales,  each 
having  a  germen  with  five  ftarrsina  furrounding  it ;  but  the 
feeds  do  not  all  ripen  perfectly  in  each  head,  in  the  natural 
places  of  its  growth.  It  has  perfefled  feeds  in  Chclfea 
garden. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhould  be 
fown  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  warm  border  of  frefh 
earth,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
for  thefe  plants  have  tap  roots  which  run  very  deep  in  the 
ground,  fo  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ; 
and  as  they  grow  large  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  the 
plants,  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about  two  feet  afun- 
der,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread.  After  this  there 
is  no  other  culture  required,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds ;  in  tw'o  years  from  feeds  the  plants  will  produce 
their  flowers,  which  will  make  a  fine  appearance  amongft 
other,  hardy  plants  in  the  pleafure-garden  :  the  roots  will 
continue  feveral  years  in  a  dry  foil. 

GYPSOPHYLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  498.  We  have  no 
Englijh  title  for  this  genus. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  bell-Jhaped  empalement ,  cut  into 
fi™  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  oval  blunt  petals ,  and  ten 
awl-Jhaped flamina.  In  the  center  is  Jiiuated  a* globular  germen , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cap/ule  with  one  cell ,  open¬ 
ing  with  jive  valves ,  filled  with  Jmall  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gypsophyla  foliis  mucronatis  recurvatis,  floribus  ag • 
gregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  406.  Gypfophyla  witlv pointed  re¬ 
curved' leaves,  and  flowers  gathered  in  a  head. 

2.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus ,  obfolete  trique  ■ 
iris  lavibus  obtufis  fecundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  407.  Gypfophyla 
with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  three  blunt  angles, 
an d  fmooth  obtufe  leaves  in  clufters. 

3.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  leevilus,  cau/ibus  diffu- 
fis,  pifillis  corrolld  campanulatd  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
App.  1195.  Gypfophyla  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
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difFufed  ftalks,  and  the  polntal  longer  than  the  petal,  which 

is  bell-fhaped. 

4.  Gy'psophyla  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis,  fcmiamplexicauli - 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  408  Gypfophyla  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  half  embracing  the  flalks. 

5.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris,  corollis  revolutis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  40 7.  Gypfophyla  with  rough  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  recurved. 

The  firffc  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France ,  jn 
Spain,  and  Italy,  upon  the  mountains.  This  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  leaves  ending  in 
acute  points,  which  are  recurved ;  the  flalks  rife  about  a 
foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrower  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  at  fome  of  the  joints  there  are  fmaller  leaves  growing 
from  the  flalks  in  clutters ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  di¬ 
vides  into  fmaller  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
clofe  bunch  of  fmail  white  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  oval  capfules,  filled  with  final! 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves 
are  much  narrower,  and  almofl  three  cornered  ;  they  are 
placed  in  cluflers,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalk  ;  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo  clofely 
joined.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  grows  naturally 
upon  the  Helvetian  mountains. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves  in  cluflers  ;  the  flalks  are  near 
a  foot  long,  but  lie  proflrate  upon  the  ground ;  the  flowers 
have  a  purplifh  caft,  and  the  flamina  are  much  longer  than 
the  petals  of  the  flowers.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. , 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  alfo 
in  Spain .  It  hath  a  ftrong,  flefhy,  fibrous  root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  in  the  ground,  fending  up  feveral  thick  flefhy  flalks, 
which  rife  two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  divides  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  which  are  terminated  with  loofe  bunches  of 
fmail  white  flowers,  which  make  but  little  appearance. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  branch¬ 
ing  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fmooth -pointed  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Gilliflower;  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks  are  produced  loofe  cluflers  of  very 
fmail  white  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former  forts,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  have  no  great  beauty,  fo  are  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  botanick  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which'  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  . 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  for  the  roots  will  continue 
feveral  years,  and  annually  produce  flowers  and  feeds.. 
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iEMANT  HU  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  657.  tab. 
433.  Blood-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

*  iw<r  has  a  permanent  empahment  of  fix  leaves,  Jhnped 
like  an  umbel.  It  hath  one  erect  petal,  cut  into  fix  parts,  and 
fix  and  Jhaped  fiamina,  which  are  infierted  in  the  petal.  The 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  roundijh.  berry  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  triangular 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  H/EMANTHUS  foliis  linguformibus  plants.  Prod.  Leyd. 
42.  Blood-flower  with  plain  tongue-fhaped  leaves. 

z.  HjEMAnthus  foliis  longioribus  carinatis,  Blood-flower 
with  longer  keel-fhaped  leaves. 

3.  Hte:,* an-thus  foliis  lanceolatis  undulalis.  Hart  Cliff. 
127.  Blood-flower  with  fpear-fhaped  waved  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  many  years  in  feveral  curious  gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe.  This  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which 
in  the  autumn  comes  out  two  broad  flat  leaves,  of  a  fleihy 
confidence,  fliaped  like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on 
each  fide,  and  lpread  flat  on  the  ground,  fo  have  a  Angular 
appearance  all  the  winter;  in  the  fpring  thefe  decay,  fo  that 
from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  they  are  deftitute  of 
leaves :  this  produces  its  flowers  always  in  the  autumn, 
juft  before  the  new  leaves  come  out.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  fupporting  a  duller  of  bright  red  tubu- 
lous  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  common  leafy  empalement; 
with  one  petal  cut  into  fix  parts,  each  having  fix  long  fta- 
mina,  Handing  out  beyond  the  petal,  and*  in  the  center  ap¬ 
pears  the  germen  fitting  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a 
Angle  ilyle,  crowned  with  a-  ftigma.  The  germen  never 
ripens  to  a  feed  in  England,  but  decays  with  the  flower, 
and  then  the  green  leaves  grow  and  fpread  on  the  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  large  bulbous  root  like  the  firft, 
which  fends  out  three  or  four  leaves,  which  grow  a  foot  long 
or  more  ;  thefe  are  not  flat  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but  are 
hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  Hand  more  erecft  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  not  quite  fo  broad  ;  the 
flowers  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  ftalk  is 
taller,  and  they  are  of  a  paler  red  ;  this  is  certainly  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  the  other,  and  their  differences  are  per¬ 
manent. 

The  third  fort  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  thick  fleihy 
tubers,  which  join  at  the  top,  where  they  form  a  head,  out 
of  which  arifes  a  fleihy  fpotted  ftalk,  like  that  of  the  Dra 
gon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  top  into  feveral  fpear- fliaped 
leaves,  waved  on  their  edges.  The  {talks  grow  about  a 
foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two 
broad  in  the  middle  ;  from  the  fide,  of  the  ftalk  near  the 
ground,  breaks  out  a  ftrong  fleihy  foot  ftalk,  about  fixer 
eight  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the.  top  a  large  duller  of 
flowers,  included  in  one  common  empalement  or  covering, 
which  is  permanent;  the  flowers  are  lhaped  like  thole  of  the 
other  forts,  but  are  of  a  yellowilh  red  colour.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  June,  or  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries 
which  are  of-  a  beautiful  red  colour  when  ripe. 
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The  two  firft  forts  do  not  propagate  very  fall  in  Europe , 
their  roots  feldom  putting  out  many  offsets  ;  the  gardens  in 
Holland  have  been  fupplied  with  roots  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  produce  feeds ;  they 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  in  winter,  if  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  therefore 
the  roots  are  generally  planted  in  pots,  and,  in  winter, 
placed  in  a  green-houfe,  where  by  their  large  leaves  fpreading 
upon  the  pots,  they  make  a  pretty  appearance,  but  with  this 
treatment  the  roots  feldom  flower  here:  the  only  way  to  have 
the  flowers  in  perfection,  is  to  prepare  a  bed  of  good  earth 
in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  covered  with  glaffes, 
and  in  hard  frofts  with  mats  and  ilraw  ;  the  earth  in  the  bed 
fhould  be  two  feet  deep,  and  the  frame  fhould  rife  two  feet 
higher,  to  allow  height  for  the  flower-ftems  to  grow.  The* 
roots  fhould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder,  and  in 
winter,  if  they  are  protected  from  froft,  and  not  fuffered  ro 
have  too  much  W'et,  but  in  mild  weather  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  the  roots  will  flower  every  year,  and  the  flowers 
will  be  much  ftronger  than  with  any  other  management. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  of  Hopei 
this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  plants  put  out  new  ftalks,  which  is  alfo  a 
right  time  to  Ihift  and  new  pot  them  ;  but  as  the  roots  do 
not  multiply  very  faft  in  offsets,  fo  the  bell  way  is  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  from  feeds,  which  they  ripen  plentifully  in  Eng¬ 
land-,  thefe  fhould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots, 
and  kept  in  the  ftove  all  the  winter ;  if  thefe  pots  are  plunged 
into  the  tan- bed  in  the  bark-flove,  in  the  vacancies  between 
the  plants,  the  feeds  will  be  fooner  prepared  to  vegetate 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants  in  a  little  time  ;  foon  after  they  are  up,  they  mull 
have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  mild  weather,  to  pre¬ 
vent  tfieir  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  poij 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
to  promote  their  taking  new  root ;  then  they  muft  be  gradu^ 
ally  hardened,  and  afterward  may  be  removed  into  the  dry 
ftove,  where  they  fhould.  conftantly  remain,  otherwife.  the 
plants  will  not  thrive  and  flower  in  this  country.  In  the 
winter  feafon  they  muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  for  as  their 
roots  are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot  with 
moiflure.  In  the  fummer  they  muft  have  a  large  (hare  of 
air  in  warm  weather,  and  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
efpecially  during  the  time  of  their  flowering. 

H.ZEM ATOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  417.  Blood-wood, 
Logwood,  or  Campeacby  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

I befower  hath  a  permanent  empalement •,  cut  into  five  oval 
fegments.  It  hath  five  oval  petals,  and  ten  awl-jhaped  fiamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  comprejfed  obtufie 
capfule ,  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves ,  containing  two 
or  three  oblcng,  fiat ,  kidney  Jhaped  feeds,. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  ge*us,  via. 

H  ematoxvlum.  Hort.  Clff.  160.  Logwood  or  Cam- 
peachy  Wood. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy ,  at 
Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  rifes  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  Items  are 
generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed,  they  are  feldom 
thicker  than  a  man’s  thigh.  The  branches  which  come  out 
on  every  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular,  and  armed  with 
ltrong  thorns,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  obtufe  lobes,  indented  at  the  top.  The 
flowers  come  in  a  racemus  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
handing  erefl  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  with  a 
purple  empalement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fiat  oblong 
.pods,  each  containing  two  or  three  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  brought  to  Europe ,  where  it  is 
ufed  for  dying  purples,  and  for  the  fineft  blacks,  fo  is  a  va¬ 
luable  commodity  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  claim  a  right  to 
the  pofi'effion  of  thofe  places  where  it  naturally  grows,  are 
-for  excluding  all  other  countries  from  cutting  of  the  wood, 
which  has  occafioned  many  difputes  with  their  neighbours, 
but  particularly  with  the  Englijh  ;  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
foon  be  over,  as  there  are  fome  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  ifiands  in  America ,  belonging  to  thb  crown  of 
Gr eat -Britain,  who  have  propagated  this  tree  in  fo  great 
-plenty,  as  to  have  hopes  of  fupplying  the  demand  for  this 
wood  in  Britain  in  a  very  few  years  ;  for  the  trees  grow  fo 
fall  there,  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
feed ;  and  as  they  produce  great  plenty  of  feeds  in  the 
Britijh  colonies,  fo  thofe  feeds  fcattering  about,  the  plants 
>come  up  in  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  therefore  will  foon 
be  like  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  country. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  feeds  are  frequently 
brought  from  America,  which,  if  frefh,  readily  grow  when 
fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
moderate  hot- bed,  they  will  grow  to  be  upward  of  a  foot 
high  the  fame  year  ;  and,  while  the  plants  are  young,  they 
are  generally  well  furniihed  with  leaves,  but  afterward  they 
make  but  little  progrefs,  and  are  frequently  but  thinly  cloth¬ 
ed  with  leaves.  The  plants  are  very  tender,  fo  fhould  becon- 
ffantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered, 
and  the  ftove  kept  inagood  degree  of  heat,theplants  may  be 
preferved  very  well.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  now  in 
England,  which  are  upward  of  fix  feet  high,  and  as  thriving 
as  thofe  in  their  native  foil. 

HALICACABUM  See  Phyfalis. 

HALICACABUS  PEREGRIN  A.  SVtfCardiofpermum. 

HALIMUS.  See  Atriplex. 

HALLERIA.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  679.  African  Fly  Honey¬ 
suckle. 

The  Characters,  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  It  hath 
one  petal  of  the  grilling  kind,  whofe  chaps  are  Jwollen  and  in- 
f  excel.  It  hath  four  famina,  'which  are  brifly,  taco  being 
longer  than  the  other.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  ftv.ated  an 
vasal  germen,  axhich  afteravard  becomes  a  roundifls  berry  acilh 
taco  cells ,  each  containing  one  hard feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  asiz. 

Halleria.  Hort.  Cliff.  323.  This  plant  has  its  title 
from  Dr.  Haller,  who  was  profefior  of  botany  at  Gottingen 
in  Germany.  African  Fly  Honey fuckle. 

The  Englijh  name  which  I  have  here  added,  has  been 
g’wen  to  this  plant  by  fome  gardeners,  who  obferved  that 
tne  fhape  of  the  fiower  had  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
Upright,  or  Fly  Honeyfuckle,  and,  for  want  of  an  Englijh 
name,  gave  this  to  it. 

This  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  with 
£.  woody  item,  which  is  well  furniihed  with  branches,  <*ar- 
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nifiied  with  oval  fawed  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  con-' 
tinue  green  through  the  year ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly, 
and  are  of  a  red  colour,  but,  being  intermixed  with  the 
leaves,  are  not  feen  unlefs  they  are  looked  after,  for  they 
grow  fcatteringly  on  the  branches  ;  thefe  come  out  in  June , 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September  :  the  plants  make  a  variety 
in  the  green-houfe  during  the  winter  feafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in 
pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
will  foon  take  root ;  thefe  plants  mull:  be  expofed  in  fummer, 
and  will  require  plenty  of  water  in  that  feafon  ;  in  the 
winter  they  mull  be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy 
exotick  plants,  which  require  a  large  (hare  of  air -in  mild 
weather. 

HAMAMELlS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  155.  The  Witch  Hazel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants',  the  male  floacers 
haase  a  four-leaved  empalement ,  four  narrow  petals,  which  are 
refexed,  and four  narroau  famina,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the 
petals.  The  female  flowers  haase  a  foilr-leaaied  inasolucrum,  in 
which  are  four  flowers,  with  a  four-leaased  coloured  empalement  ; 
they  haase  four  narroau  petals,  and  four  neClariums  adhering  to  the 
petals.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oasal  hairy  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oasal  capfule,  fitting  in  the  inasolucrum % 
haasingtwo  cells,  each  containing  one  har d,  oblong,  fmooth  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Engliff 
gardens  at  prefent,  viz. 

Hamamelis.  Flor.  Virg.  129.  The  Witch  Hazel. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from  whence 
the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  many  of  the 
plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  where  they 
are  propagated  for  fale  by  the  nurfery  gardeners  It  hath  a 
woody  ftem,  from  two  to  tree  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
flender  branches,  garniflied  with  oval  leaves,  indented  on 
their  edges,  having  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Hazel ; 
thefe  fall  away  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  are  deftitute 
of  leaves,  the  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  joints 
of  the  branches ;  thefe  fometimes  appear  the  latter  end  of 
October,  and  often  not  till  December,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  this  country. 

As  the  flowers  of  this  fhrub  make  very  little  appearance, 
fo  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  more 
for  the  fake  of  variety  than  its  beauty. 

It  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches  i« 
autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then 
be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  always  remain  a 
whole  year  in  the  ground,  fo  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
which  may  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  fhady  part  of 
the  garden,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  fummer,  and 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  the  pots  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  to  water  them  now  and 
then  ;  in  autumn  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
fituation,  and  plunged  into  the  ground  under  a  warm  hedge, 
and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  they  fhould 
have  fome  light  covering  thrown  over  them,  which  will  fe- 
cure  the  feeds  from  being  defiroyed.  In  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  as  the  feafon  advances,  the  pots  may 
be  removed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  till 
eleven  o’clock.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
either  into  fmall  pots,  or  in  a  nurfery-bed,  where  in  one, 
or  at  moft  two  years  time,  they  will  be  flrong  enough  to 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moift 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

HARMALA.  See  Peganum. 

HAWTHORN.  See  Mefpilus. 

HAZEL.  See  Corylus. 

HEDERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  The  Ivy  tree. 
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The  Charaflers  are, 

The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  flcrm  of  an  umbel.  The  empalement 
is  cut  into  five  parts ,  and fits  upon  the  germen.  The  flower  hath 
five  oblong  petals ,  and  five  awl fl aped  flamina.  The  germen, 
which  isfltuated  below  the  flower,  afterward  beco?nes  a  globular 
berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing  four  or  five  large  feeds ,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  He d era  floliis  ovatis  lobatifique.  Flor.  Lapp,  g I .  Ivy 
with  oval  and  lobed  leaves  ;  common  Ivy. 

2.  Hedera  floliis  quinatis ,  ovatis,  flcrratis*  Hcrt.  Cliff. 
74*  Ivy  with  leaves  compofed  of  five  lobes,  which  are 
fawed  ;  commonly  called  Virginia  Creeper. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  England, 
and  where  it  meets  with  any  neighbouring  fupport,  the 
(talks  will  fallen  to  it,  and  rife  to  a  very  great  height,  fend¬ 
ing  out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  get  into  the  joints  of  walls, 
or  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thereby  are  fupported  ;  or  if  there 
is  no  fupport  near,  the  llalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and 
take  root  all  their  length,  fo  that  they  clofely  cover  the  fur- 
face,  and  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  where  any  fmall 
parts  of  the  (talks  are  left,  they  will  foon  fpread  and  multi¬ 
ply.  While  thefe  are  fixed  to  any  fupport,  or  trail  upon 
the  ground,  their  (talks  are  (lender  and  flexible;  but  when 
they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fupport,  they  (horten 
and  become  woody,  forming  themfelves  into  large  bulky 
heads,  and  their  leaves  are  larger,  more  of  an  oval  fhape, 
and  not  divided  into  lobes  like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it 
hath  a  different  appearance,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to 
take  them  for  dillinft  fpecies. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  filver-ftriped 
leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellowilh  leaves  on  the  top  ef 
the  branches ;  thefe  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  branches, 
which  fend  forth  roots  their  whole  length ;  w'hich  branches, 
being  cut  off  and  planted,  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation,  and  may  be  trained  up  to  ftems,  or  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  climbers,  to  cover  walls,  pales,  &c  . 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  in  the  beginning  of 
April ;  if  thefe  are  kept  moift  and  (haded,  they  will  grow 
the  fame  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground,  therefore  few  perfons  trouble  themfelves  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  plants  in  this  way,  the  other  being  much  more 
expeditious. 

While  the  flalks  of  this  plant  trail,  either  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  walls,  or  other  fupport,  they  feldom  produce  flow¬ 
ers,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  flerile,  or  barren 
Ivy  ;  but  when  the  branches  get  above  their  fupport,  or 
grow  from  it,  they  produce  flowers  at  the  end  of  every 
(hoot;  thefe  appear  in  September,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
berries,  which  turn  black  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are 
formed  into  round  bunches,  which  are  called  corymli,  and 
from  thefe  the  epithet  of  corymbus,  fo  frequently  ufed  by 
botanifts,  is  taken. 

There  is  another  fpecies  qf  Ivy,  which  grows  naturally 
about  Confiantivople,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  w’ith 
yellow  berries,  titled  Hedera  Pcettca,  by  Caflpar  Baukin',  but 
as  I  have  not  feen  this  plant,  I  cannot  give  a  farther  account 
of  it.  Dr.  Linnceus  fuppofesit  to  be  only  a  variety,  though 
he  has  not  feen  the  plant ;  but  Tournefort ,  who  gathered  it 
in  the  Levant,  puts  it  down  as  a  different  fort.  - 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America  ,  it  was  flrfl  brought  to  Europe  from  Canada, 
and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  chiefly 
to  plant  againft  walls,  or  buildings  to  cover  them, 
which  thefe  [plants  will  do -in  a  (hort  time,  for  they  will 
(boot  almoft  twenty  feet  in  one  year,  and  will  mount  up  to 
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the  top  of  the  higheft  building  ;  but  as  the  leaves  fail  off' 
in  autumn,  the  plants  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance 
in  winter,  and  as  it  is  late  before  they  come  out  in  the 
fpring,  they  are  not  much  efteemed,  unlefs  it  is  for  fuch  • 
fituations,  where  better  things  will  not  thrive  ;  for  this 
plant  will  thrive  in  the  midll  of  London,  and  is  not  injured 
by  fmoke,  or  the  clofencfs  of  the  air,  fo  is  very  proper  for 
fuch  fituations.  The  (talks  of  the  plants  put  out  roots, 
which  fallen  themfelves  into  the  joints  of  the  walls,  where¬ 
by  they  are  fupported. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in 
autumn  on  a  fhady  border,  will  take  root,  and  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain. 

HEDERA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Glechoma. 

HEDGES.  Hedges  are  either  planted  to  make  fences 
round  inclofures,  or  to  part  off  and  divide  the  feveral  parts 
of  a  garden  ;  when  they  are  defigned  as  outward  fences, 
they  are  planted  either  with  Hawthorn,  Crabs,  or  Black 
Thorn,  which  is  the  Sloe  ;  but  thofe  hedges  which  are 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs  quarters, 
or  to  fcreen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from  fight,  are 
planted  with  various  forts  of  plants,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  owner,  fome  preferring  ever- green  hedges,  in  which 
cafe  the  Holly  is  beft,  next  the  Yew,  then  Laurel,  Lau- 
ruftinus,  Fhillyrea,  &c.  Others,  who  make  choice  of  the 
deciduous  plants,  prefer  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam,  Englifh 
Elm,  or  the  Alder,  to  any  other;  I  (hall  firft  treat  of  thofe 
hedges  which  are  planted  for  outfide  fences,  and  afterward 
briefly  touch  on  the  other. 

Thefe  hedges  are  mod  commonly  made  of  Qu;ck,  yet  it 
will  be  proper,  before  planting,  to  confider  the  nature  of 
the  land,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  beft  in  that 
foil,  whether  it  be  clafi,  gravel,  fand,  &c.  As  for  the  fize,. 
the  fets  ought  to  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  and 
cut  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they 
(hould  be  frefli  taken  up,  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted. 
Thofe  plants  which  are  raifed  in  the  nurfery  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  others,  and  if  raifed  on  a  fpot  near  the  place, 
it  will  be  beft. 

Secondly,  If  the  hedge  has  a  ditch,  it  (hould  be  made 
fix  feet  wide  at  top,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  at  bottom,  and 
three  feet  deep,  that  each  fide  may  have  a  proper  (lope  ; 
for  when  the  banks  are  made  too  upright,  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  fall  down  after  every  froft,  or  hard  ram  ;  befides, 
if  the  ditches  are  made  narrower,  they  are  foon  choked  up 
in  autumn  by  the  falling  leaves,  and  the  growth  of  weeds, 
nor  are  they  a  fufficient  fence  to  the  hedge  againft  cattle, 
where  they  are  narrower. 

Thirdly,  If  the  bank  be  without  a  ditch,  the  fets  (hould 
be  fet  in  two  rows,  almoft  perpendicular,  at  the  diftance  of 
a  foot  from  each  other,  in  the  quincunx  order,  (o  that  in 
effeft  they  will  be  but  fik  inches  afunder. 

The  ufual  method  of  planting  Quick  hedges,  is  to  lay 
the  plants  (loping  on  the  fide  of  the  bank,  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  which  is  by  no  means  right  ;  for  the  wet 
cannot  get  to  the  roots  of  the  Quick,  when  they  are  planted 
in  fuch  pofition,  for  the  flope  of  the  bank  throws  it  off: 
therefore  I  recommend  it  as  the  beft  method  to. plant  t  e  fets 
upright  upon  the  top  of  the  bank  where  they  will  be  n.r^ 
ther  from  the  reach  of  cattle  ;  and  if  they  are  ouly  oe-rcu 
from  weeds,  they  will  grow  as  much  in  one  year,  as  thorn 
which  are  laid  on  the  fide  of  the  bank  will  do  in  three. 
But  if  there  arc  not  two  ditches,  one  on  each  foe  the  bank 
to  fence  againft  cattle,  there  fnould  be  a  dead  hedge  made 
within  for  that  purpoi'e  ;  otherwife,  where  cattle  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  field,  they  will  brouze  upon  the  young  Roots 
of  the  Quick,  and  fpoil  the  hedge. 

Iii- 
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T\i  of  '] u  fi  dead  hedees,  there  fhould  oe  flakes 

driven  in  o  the  e.i;th,  a:  about  two  feet  ana  a  half  difiance, 
lo  !  w  as  to  reach  the- firm  ground. 

O  ik  a  ik V  -  are  the  bell,  and  Black  Thorn  the  next ;  then 
"let  the  1  ma1!  bu  fires  be  laid  at  bottom,  bat  not  too  thick, 
f  >  thar  will  c.mle  the  buih.es  to  rot,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  becQe  fhould  be  laid  wit!)  long  bulhes  to  bind  the  flakes 
■in  wi  h,  by  interweaving  them. 

And,  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you  may 
coder  it  (as  it  is  called,)  i.  e.  bind  the  top  of  the  flakes  in 
with  feme  fmall  poles  on  each  fide,  and  when  the  ed- 
dering  is  finilhed,  drive  the  flakes  anew,  becaute  the 
■waving  of  the  hedge  and  eddering  is  apt  to  loofen  the 
.Jlakes. 

When  ahedge'is  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  growth,  it 
‘-will  be  proper  to  plain  it;  the  beil  time  for  this  work  is 
‘•either  in  Odoler  or  February . 

In  plafhing  Quicks,  there  are  are  two  extremes  to  be 
•'avoided;  the  firft  is,  laying  it  too  low,  and  too  thick  ;  be- 
•caufe  it  makes- the  fap  run  all  into  the  lhoots,  and  leaves 
the  plafhes  without  nourifhment,  which,  with  the  thicknefs 
-of  the  hedge,  kills  them. 

Secondly,  ft  mull  not  be  laid  too  high,  becaufe  this  draws 

■  ail  the  fap  into  the  plafhes,  and  fo  caufes  but  fmali  lhoots  at 
the  bottom,  and  makes  the  hedge  fo  thin,  that  it  will 
neither  hinder  the  cattle  from  going  through,  nor  from 
cropping  of  it. 

if  the  llems  are  very  old,  cut  them  quite  down,  and  fe- 
•cure  them  with  good  dead  hedges  on  both  iides,  till  the 
young  fhoots  are  got  up  tail  enough  to  plalh,  and  plant  new 
fets  in  the  void  fpaces. 

If  you  would  have  a  good  hedge,  or  fence,  you  fhould 
new  lay  it  once  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  conflantiy 
root  out  Eider,  Travellers  Joy  (which  lomecal!  Bull- bine), 
Bryony,  &c.  and  do  not  leave  high  llandards,  or 
pollards  in  it,  nor  any  dead  wood  is  to  be  Jett  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hedges,  for  that  will  choke  the  Quick  ; 
•■but  if  there  be  a  gap,  the  dead  hedge  fhould  be  made 
;a.tadidance. 

The  Crab  is  alfo  frequently  planted  for  hedges,  and  if 
the  plants  are  railed  from  the  kernels  of  the  Imall  wild 
■Crab,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  which  are 
raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  Apples  without 
diftinttion,  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  Crab  never 
fhcot  fo  ilrong  as  thofe  of  the  Apples,  fo  may  be  better 
kept  within  the  proper  cempafs  of  a  hedge;  and  as  they 
have  generally  more  thorns  upon  them,  they  are  better 
guarded  againll  cattle,  &c.  titan  the  other  ;  befides,  the 
plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow  more  equal  than  thofe  which 
are  raifed  from  the  kernels. of  various  kinds  of  Apples,  for 
thefe  always  produce  a  variety  of  plants,  .which  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  manner  of  growth,  as  much  as  in  the 
iize  and  flavour  of  their  fruits,  fo  that  hedges  made  of  thefe 

■  will  not  appear  fo  neat,  nor  can  be  fo  well  managed  as  the 
•other. 

The  Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe,  is  alfo  frequently  planted  for 
hedges,  and  is  a  ilrong  durable  plant  for  that  purpofe,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  is  fo  llrongly  armed  with  thorns,  that  cattle  del  - 
dom  care  to  brouze  upon  it ;  but  where  this  is  planted,  the 
bell  way  is  to  raifethe  plants  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit  ;  for 
all  thofe  which  are  taken  from  the  roots  ofold  trees,  Qawn, 
and  put  out  luckers  rn  fuch  plenty  from  their  roots,  as  to 
■■■fpread  over,  and  fill  the  neighbouring  ground  to  a  confidera- 
fcle  diilance  on  each  fide  of  the  hedge;  and  this  plenty  of 
-fuckers  drawing  away  the  nourifhment  from  the  old  plants  of 
the  hedge,  they  never  grow  fo  well  as  where  there  are  few  or 
no  fuckers  .produced,  which  thofe  plants  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  Hones  fend  not  forth,  or  at  ieaft  but  fparingly, 
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therefore  may  with  little  trouble  be  kept  clear  of  them. 
The  bed  method  of  raifing  thefe  hedges  is,  to  fow  the 
Hones  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  (where  it 
can  be  conventently  done),  for  then  the  plants  will  mike  a 
much  greater  progrefs  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ; 
but  the  objedion  to  this  method  will  arife  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fecusing  the  young  plants  from  the  cattle  ;  but  this 
can  have  little  force,  when  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  if 
the  hedge  is  planted,  it  mud  be  fenced  for  fome  years,  to 
prevent  the  cattle  from  deilroying  it ;  therefore  the  fame 
fence  will  do  for  it  when  fown,  nor  will  this  require  a  fence 
much  longer  than  the  other.  For  the  plants  which  Hand 
unremoved,  will  make  a  better  fence  in  feven  years,  than 
that  which  is  planted,  tho’  the  plants  fhould  be  of  three  or 
four  years  growth  when  planted..  The  Hones  of  this  fruit 
Hiould  be  fown  early  in  Jatiuary,  if  the  weather  will  permit, 
but  when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place.  The  bullies  of  the  Black  Thorn  are  by  much  the 
bed  of  any,  for  making  of  dead  hedges,  being  of  longer 
duration,  and  having  many  thorns,  neither  the  cattle  nor 
the  hedge-breakers,  will  care  to  meddle  with  them  ;  thefe 
bullies  are  alfo  the  bell  to  be  ufed  for  under  ground  drains, 
for  the  draining  of  land,  for  they  will  remain  found  a  long 
time,  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  them. 

The  Elolly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges,  and  is  a  very 
durable  Hrong  fence,  but  where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed,  ctherwife  it 
is  by  far  the  moil  beautiful  plant ;  and  being  an  ever-green, 
will  afford  much  better  flicker  to  cattle  in  winter,  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge,  and  the  leaves  being  armed  with 
thorns,  the  cattle  will  not  care  to  brouze  upon  it.  Another 
objection  to  this  plant  is  the  flow  growth,  fo  that  hedges 
planted  with  this  plant,  require  to  be  fenced  a  much  longer 
time  than  moll  others.  This  is  a  reafon  which  mull  be 
admitted  ;  but  in  fuch  grounds  as  lie  contiguous  to,  or  in 
fight  of  gentlemen’s  houfes,  thefe  fort  of  hedges  will  have 
an  exceeding  good  effeft,  efpecially  when  they  are  well  kept, 
as  they  will  appear  beautiful  at  all  feafons  of  the  year;  and 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  the  fharp  winds  render  it 
unpleafant  to  walk  abroad  in  expofed  places,  thefe  hedges 
will  afford  good  fheker,  and  will  appear  beautiful  at  all 
leafons  of  the  year ;  they  will  alfo  dffedlually  keep  off 
the  cold  winds,  if  they  are  kept  ciofe  and  thick. 
The  fureil  method  of  taifing  thefe  hedges  is,  by  fowing 
the  berries  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  Hand ;  but 
thefe  berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  one  year 
before  they  are  fown,  by  which  method  they  wiil  be 
prepared  to  grow  the  following  fpring.  The  way  of  doing 
this  is,  to  gather  the  berries  about  Cbrijlmas  (which  is  the 
time  they  are  uially  ripe),  and  put  them  into  larger  flower¬ 
pots,  mixing  fome  fand  with  them  ;  then  dig  holes  in  the 
ground,  into  which  the  pots  mufl  be  funk,  covering  them 
over  with  earth  about  a  foot  thick  ;  in  this  place  they  may 
remain  till  the  following  Odobcr,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended.  The 
ground  for  this  hedge  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and 
cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds,  bufhes,  trees, 
&c.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made  at  about  a  foot 
dihance  from  each  other,  and  about  two  inches  deep, 
into  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  pretty  ciofe,  left 
feme  fhould  -fail:  for  it  is  better  to  have  too  many 
plants  come  up,  than  to  want.  The  reafon  of  my  advifing 
two  drills  is,  that  the  hedge  may  be  thick  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  in  a  fingle  row  rarely  happens,  efpecially  if 
there  is  not  great  care  taken  of  them  in  the  beginning. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  carefully  weeded, 
for  if  the  weeds  are  permitted  .to  grow  among  them,  thev 

will 
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will  foon  deftroy  them,  or  weaken  them  fo  much,  that  they 
will  not  recover  their  llrength  in  a  long  time. 

When  thefe  Holly  hedges  afe  defigned  to  be  kept  very 
neat,  they  (hould  be  fheared  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
Augufl ;  but  if  they  are  only  defigned  as  fences,  they  need 
not  be  lheared  oftcner  than  once  a  jear,  which  fhould  be 
about  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
if  this  is  well  performed,  the  hedges  may  be  kept  very 
beautiful. 

When  a  hedge  of  Holly  is  intended  to  be  made  by  plants, 
the  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  as  was  before  advifcd 
for  the  feeds,  and  (unlefs  the  ground  be  very  wet)  the 
plants  fhould  be  fet  in  October,  but  in  wet  ground  March  is 
preferable.  The  plants  Ihould  not  be  taken  from  a  better 
foil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted;  for  when 
it  fo  happens,  they  are  much  longer  before  they  reco¬ 
ver  this  change  than  thofe  are  which  are  taken  from  a  leaner 
foil.  If  the  plants  have  been  before  removed  two  or  three 
times,  they  will  have  better  roots,  and  will  be  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  mifearrying,  becaufe  they  may  be  removed  with 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots.  When  the  frofl  comes  on,  if 
feme  mulch  be  laid  upon  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  it  will  prevent  the  tender  fibres,  which  may  then 
have  been  put  out,  from  being  deftroyed  by  the  cold.  I 
would  never  advife  the  planting  of  hedges  with  Holly  plants, 
of  above  four  or  five  years  growth  from  the  berries ;  for 
when  the  plants  are  older,  if  they  take  to  grow,  they  ieldom 
make  fo  clofe  a  fence  at  the  bottom  as  young  ones ;  and  if 
the  plants  have  been  twice  before  tranfplanted,  they  will 
more  certainly  grow. 

in  the  old  method  of  laying  out  gardens  it  was  a  general 
praftice  to  furround  the  wildernefs  quarters  and  other  parts 
of  the  garden  with  hedges  of  ever-grecn,  or  deciduous  trees, 
which  were  then  efteemed  ornamental  ;  but  fince  a  better 
take  has  been  introduced,  thefe  have  rarely  been  admitted. 
For  if  the  expence  of  keeping  hedges  in  good  order,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  litter  occafioned  whenever  they  are  lheared  be 
confidered,  it  will  be  found  to  greatly  exceed  any  pleafure 
arifing  from  them  ;  therefore  as  thefe  are  not  likely  to  take 
place  again  in  the  Fnglijh  gardens,  it  is  needlefs  to  give  far¬ 
ther  directions  for  planting  and  the  after-management  of 
them,  efpecially  as  the  inltrudtions  here  given  for  the  railing 
of  Holly  hedges  may,  with  a  little  variation,  ferve  for  any 
other  fort. 

HEDYPNOIS.  See  Hyoferis. 

HEDYSARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  793.  French  Honey- 
fuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  emp  a  lenient  of  one  leaf.  It  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind ;  the  wings  are  oblong  and  narrow ;  the  heel 
is  comprefled,  and  convex  at  the  baje.  It  hath  nine  Jiamina 
joined ,  and  one  flanding  fe par  ate.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  long 
narrow  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  jointed  comprefled 
ped,  each  joint  being  roundijb,  and  inclofes  a  Jingle  kidney  -Jhaped 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  articulates  acu- 
leatis ,  tiudis,  reft  is,  caule  dffujo.  Hort.  Cliff.  365.  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  winged  leaves,  naked,  prickly,  jointed 
pods,  and  a  diffufed  ftalk. 

2.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  articulatis ,  acu- 
leatis,  tomentofis,  caule  diffufo.  Hort.  Upfal.  231.  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  winged  leaves,  jointed,  prickly,  woolly 
pods,  and  a  diffufed  (talk. 

3.  Hedysarum  foliis  Jimplicibus  ternatij'que,  floribus  race- 
mofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  232.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  fingleanc 
trifolite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  bunches,  called  French 
Honeyfuckle  of  Canada. 

4.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  articulatis,  acu- 
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leatis ,  flexuof.s,  caule  dffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  730.  French 
ioneyluckle  with  winged  leaves,  jointed  prickly  pods  which 
are  waved,  and  a  diffufed  ftalk. 

5.  Hedysa  RUM  foliis  binatis  petiolatis,  for  airbus  feflilibus. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  291.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  two  leaves  upon 
a  foot-ftalk,  and  thofe  upon  the  flower- (talks  fitting  clofe. 

6.  Hedysa  rum  foliis  ternatis,  foliohs  obovatis,  floribus 
paniculatis  terminalibus,  leguminibus  intortis.  French  Honey¬ 
suckle  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  pani¬ 
cles  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  and  intorted  pods. 

7 .  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  jubtus  nervojis,  caule  glabra 
fruticeflo  decumbente  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Three-leaved 

French  Honeyiuckle,  with  veins  on  their  under  fide,  a 
mooth  fhrubby  declining  ftalk,  with  flowers  growing  in 
:'pikes  at  the  ends. 

8.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  0 vat  is  fubtus  fericeis , 
floribus Jpicatis  alaribus  terminalibujque.  Three-leaved  French 

Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  leaves,  fatteny  on  their  under  fide, 
and  flowers  in  fpikes  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the 
italks. 

9.  Hedysar  um  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  dffufls  villojis , 
floribus  Jpicatis  terminalibus ,  calycibus  villofijjimis.  Three- 

leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  diffufed  italics  which  are 
hairy,  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  very  hairy  empalements. 

10.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  procumbentibus 
racemofis,  floribus  laxe  jpicatis  terminalibus ,  leguminibus  con  tor  - 
tis.  Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  branching 
trailing  ftalks,  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  twilled  pods. 

11.  Hedysarum  J'oliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obcordatis,  caule 
ereclo  triangulo  villofo,  raccmis  terminalibus,  leguminibus  arti¬ 
culatis  i neurosis.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  heart  lhaped,  a  triangular,  upright,  hairy 
ftalk,  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  jointed  incurved  pods. 

12.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  obcordatis,  caule  paniculate, 
leguminibus  mono/permis  glabris.  French  Honeyiuckle  with 
trifoliate  heart-ihaped  leaves,  a  paniculated  italic,  and  fmooth 
pods  containing  one  feed. 

13.  Hedys  arum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obverse- ovatis, 
caule  ■volubili,  Jpicd  longiff’md  rejlexd.  Three- leaved  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  obverfe  oval  lobes,  a  twining  ftalk,  and 
a  very  long  reflexed  fpike  of  flowers. 

14.  Hedysa  rum  foliis  ternatis  obcordatis ,  caulibus  pitcum- 
bentibus  villojis,  pedunculis  uniforis.  Three-leaved  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  oval  heart-ihaped  leaves,  trailing  hairy 
ftalks,  and  foot-ftalks  with  a  Angle  flower. 

13.  Hedysarum  foliis  Jimplicibus  ovatis  ob tuffs.  Hort. 
Cliff.  449.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  oval,  obtufe,  Angle 
leaves.  '  s 

16.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fubtus 
villojis ,  caule  frutefeente  villofo.  Trifoliate  French  Honey- 
fuckle,  with  oval  fpear- lhaped  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
fide,  and  a  fhrubby  hairy  ftalk. 

17.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolo  intermedia  longiore, 
racemis  alaribus  erect  is  longijjimis.  French  Honeyfuckle  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  the  middle  lobe  ftanding  on  a  longer  foo.t- 
ftalk,  and  very  long  bunches  of  flowers  coming  from  the 
fldes  of  the  ftalks. 

18.  Hedysarum  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  obtufls,  caule 
fruticofo  fpinofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745.  French  Honeyfuckle 

with  Angle,  fpear-lhaped,  obtufe  leaves,  and  a  prickly 
fhrubby  ftalk,  or  the  Alhagi  of  the  Moors. 

19.  Hedysarum  foliis  fimplicibus,  cordato-oblongis  inte- 
gerrimis  glabris.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  Angle,  oblong, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire. 

The  flrft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens  for  ornament.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  there  are 

S  f  two 
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t«vo  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  bright  red,  and  the  other 
a  white  flower,  which  very  rarely  vary  from  one  to  the 
other ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  difference  but  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers,  fo  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  fame  fpecies. 

it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  decays  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  This  fends  up  feveral  hollow  fmooth  Halits,  which 
branch  out,  and  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oval 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  from  their  bafe  comes 
out  foot-fla!ks,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  fuflaining 
fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  prickly-jointed  pods  ;  in  each  of  the  joints  is 
lodged  one  kidney-fhaped  feed.  This  fort  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  white  is 
only  a  variety  of  this,  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  preferved 
in  gardens, 

They  are  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  April,  in  a 
bed  of  light  frefn  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other 
beds  in  an  open  fxtuation,  at  about  fix  or  eight  inches  di- 
fiance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  path  between  every  four 
rows,  to  go  between  them  to  hoe,  and  clear  them  from 
weeds.  In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  until  Michaelmas , 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  large  borders  of  a 
parterre  or  pleafure-garden,  allowing  them  at  ieaft  three 
feet  dillance  from  other  plants,  amongft  which  they  fliould 
be  interfperfed,  to  continue  the  fucceflion  of  flowers;  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  appearance  when  blown,  efpecially 
the  red  fort,  which  produces  very  beautiful  flowers. 

As  thefe  plants  decay  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds, 
fo  there  fhould  annually  be  a  frefh  fupply  of  plants  raifed. 
They  are  very  proper  ornaments  for  large  borders,  or  to 
fill  up  vacancies  among  fhrubs,  but  they  grow  too  large  for 
fmall  borders. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  leaves  of  this  are  narrow 
and  oblong,  four  or  five  pair  being  placed  along  the  mid¬ 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  fmall  fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  rough  pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 
This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  near,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  will  abide 
many  years,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil.  This  is  propagated 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  former ; 
but  when  the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  too  thick  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be 
fuffered  to  remain  there  until  the  following  autumn ;  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  where  they  are  defigned  to  ftand  ; 
for  their  roots  generally  run  down  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is 
not  fafe  to  remove  them  after  they  are  large. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  fome  refemblance  of  the 
firft,  but  is  much  fmaller ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three 
pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flowers 
tome  out  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a 
pale  red,  intermixed  with  a  little  blue.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecond  fort,  and  is  equally 
hardy. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  long  tap-root,  which  runs  deep  in  the 
ground,  fending  out  one  or  two  ftalks,  which  rife  about 
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nine  inches- high,  the  lower  part  being  garnifhed  with  ova! 
leaves  by  pairs  on  each  foot-ftalk,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk,  where  the  flowers  come  out,  is  garnifhed  with 
fmall  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks ;  at  each  of  thefe  is  fltuated  a  Angle,  fmall,  yellow 
flower,  inclofed  by  the  two  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  pods,  containing  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
upward  of  four  feet  high, dividing  into  feveral  branches,  gar- 
niihed  wfith  oblong,  oval,  trefoil  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks,  the  middle  lobe  {landing  an  inch  beyond 
the  other  two ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
panicles  of  purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow,, 
jointed,  tvvifted  pods.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  are  tender  plants,  fo  their  feeds 
muft  be  flown  in  the  flpring  upon  a  hot-bed;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from 
hot  countries,  always  keeping  them  in  the  Hove  or  glafs- 
cafle,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  or  produce  feeds  in 
England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  is  a 
fhrubby  plant,  which  rifles  about  five  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  which 
are  oval,  the  middle  lobe  being  much  larger  than  the  other 
two ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  fmall 
purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  pods,  ftrait 
on  one  fide,  but  jointed  on  the  other. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  filky  and 
white  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  narrow  fpikes  from  the 
wings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  flat,  fmooth,  jointed  pods,  about  one  inch- 
long,  each  joint  having  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

The  two  laft  forts  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  if 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  bark-ftove.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  juft  before- 
mentioned. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches  from  the 
root,  which  are  diffufed  and  hairy,  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  oval,  trifoliate  leaves,  a  little  hoary.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes ;  they  are  purple,  and  have  very 
hairy  empalements. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
ligneous  trailing  ltalks  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  fending  out 
feveral  branches  on  each  fide,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  round, 
trifoliate  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  very  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
narrow  twifted  pods,  which  are  jointed,  containing  a  Angle, 
fmall,  compreffed  feed. 

The  two  laft  forts  being  annual,  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  fifth  and  fixth  forts  before-mentioned,  with 
which  they  will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  fhrubby 
plant,  which  rifes  with  triangular  ftalks  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  trifoliate  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  very  long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 

which 
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which  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
narrow  jointed  pcd«,  which  are  varioufly  twilled  ;  the  feeds 
are  fmall  and  comprefted. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  annual,  it  grows  at  Campeachy.  This 
hath  a  paniculatcd  ftalk,  which  nfes  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  trifoliate  leaves  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  branches  out  into  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  lunulated 
comprefted  pods,  ftanding  oblique  to  the  ftalk,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  comprefted  kidney-draped  feed.  This  fort  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
fifth  and  lixth  forts. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath 
a  twining  ftalk,  which  twills  round  the  trees  and  Ihrubs 
which  grows  near  it,  and  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  garnifhed  with  obverfe,  oval,  trifoliate  leaves, 
ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  very  long  fpikes,  which  are  reflexed  ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  This 
is  ah  abiding  plant,  which  requires  a  ftove  to  preferve  it 
in  this  country,  fo  the  plants  fhou'd  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feventh  and  eighth  forts. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  Indies.  It  hath  trailing  branches  near  a  foot 
long,  garnifhed  with  round  trifoliate  leaves,  a  little  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  top,  very  like  in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  Strawberry 
Trefoil  ;  the  ftalks  and  under  fide  of  the  leaves  are  hairy ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
femetimes  Angle,  and  at  other  times  two  at  a  joint :  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour  and  fmall ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
pods  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  ftrait  on  one  fide,  and 
jointed  on  the  other. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  having  flender 
ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  their  lower  part  being  garnifhed 
with  fingle  oval  leaves,  ftanding  upon  flender  fo'ot-llalks  ; 
their  upper  is  adorned  with  flowers,  which  come  out  by 
pairs  above  each  other,  to  the  end  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
but  fmall,  and  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  jointed,  nari'ow,  fickle -fhaped  pods,  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  two  laft  mentioned  are  annual 
plants,  which  require  the  fame  culture  as  the  fifth  and  fixth 
forts. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  in  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  fhrubby  hairy 
ftalks  two  feet  high,  branching  on  every  fide  near  the  top, 
garnifhed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  trifoliate  leaves,  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks;  the  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  fhort  fpikes;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  yellow  colour  and 
fmall ;  the  ftalks  of  this  fort  decay  every  autumn,  and  new 
ones  arife  in  the  fpring.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then 
they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in 
warm  weather ;  in  fummer  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  but  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a 
frame  to  fereen  them  from  froft ;  the  following  fpring  fome 
of  thefe  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  fummer  proves  warm,  they 
will  flower ;  but  thefe  feldom  perfedl  their  feeds,  therefore 
two  or  three  plants  fhould  be  put  into  larger  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  them 
early  into  flower;  fo  that  if  the  glafles  are  kept  over  them 
in  bad  weather,  thefe  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn,  and 
the  roots  will  continue  fome  years,  if  they  are  fereened 
from  froft  in  winter. 

The  feventeenth  fort  alfo  grows  in  South  Carolina .  This 
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hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  grows 
erect  about  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  long  tri.‘oIia:e 
leaves,  rounded  at  their  bafe  where  they  are  broadeft,  and 
narrowed  all  the  way  to  a  point;  they  are  near  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  of  a 
light  green  and  finooth  ;  the  two  fide  lobes  fit  pretty  clofe 
to  the  ftalk,  but  the  middle  one  fits  upon  a  foot-ftalk  an 
inch  long;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  growing  ere<ft ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  fpike  is  but  thinly  fee  with  flowers,  but  on  the  upper 
part  they  are  difpofed  very  clofe;  thefe  are  frnall,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  jointed  pods  ftrait  on  one  fide. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  laft  mentioned,  with  which  it  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  It  rifes  with  fhrubby 
ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every 
fide,  garnifhed  with  fingle  linooth  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  broad -leaved  Knot-grafs,  of  a  pale  green,  and  ftand 
on  (kort  foot  ftalks  ;  under  thefe  leaves  come  out  thorns, 
which  are  near  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall 
clullers ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
reddifh  about  the  rims ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  which 
are  ftrait  on  one  fide,  and  jointed  on  the  other,  bending  a 
little  in  (hape  of  a  fickle.  This  plant  is  at  prefent  pretty 
rare  in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  will  frequently  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate,  therefore  ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  if  the 
plants  do  not  appear  by  the  beginning  of  June,  the  pots 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  bed,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  an 
old  bed  of  tanners  bark  under  a  frame,  where  they  may 
be  fereened  from  the  froft  and  hard  rains  in  the  winter  ;  in 
fpring  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants :  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  Ihould 
be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  autumn,  when  if  they  are 
plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed  under  a  frame,  where  in  mild 
weather  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  be  protected  from 
froft,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  if  placed  in  a  green- 
houfe,  or  tenderly  treated.  I  have  feen  this  plant  growing 
in  the  full  ground,  in  a  very  warm  border,  where  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  in  frofty  weather,  it  had  endured  two  winters,  but  a 
fevere  froft  happening  the  third  winter,  entirely  killed  it. 

From  this  fhrub  the  Perjlan  manna  is  collected,  which  is 
an  exfudation  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant.  This 
drug  is  chiefly  gathered  about  Eauris,  a  town  in  Perjia , 
where  the  fhrub  grows  plentifully.  Sir  George  Wheeler 
found  it  growing  in  Einos,  and  fuppofed  it  was  an  ur.de- 
feribed  plant.  Eournefort  found  it  in  plenty  in  many  of  the 
plains  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  made  a  particular  genus 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  Alhagi. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  feeds  have  been  lately  brought  to  Europe,  and  feveral 
plants  have  been  railed  in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  thefe  have 
leaves  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Orange  tree,  as  fcarcely  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  while  young ;  but  as  there  are  not  any  plants 
here  of  a  large  fize,  fo  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  it 
at  prefent. 
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HEDYSARUM  Zeylanicum  majus&  minus.  SeeJEfchy* 
nomene. 

HELEN1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  riant.  863.  Baftard  Sun¬ 
flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  jiov.tr  cornpofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  forets, 
nxhich  form  the  dijk ,  and  female  half florets ,  vohich  compofe  the 
rays.  'The  hermaphrodite  forets  are  tubulous ;  thefe  have  each 
five  Jhorl  hairy  famina,  and  an  oblong  germen ,  vohich  aftervjard 
becomes  an  angular  fngle  feed ,  crovoned  by  a  fmall  fvc-pointed 
impalement .  The  female  half  forets  in  the  border  are  f  retched 
out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  to  form  the  ray ;  thfe  are  cut  into 
five  fegments  at  their  points  ;  they  have  no  famina ,  but  an  ob¬ 
long  germen,  vohich  t  urns  to  a  Jingle  feed,  like  thofe  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  fiovoers  ;  thefe  are  all  included  in  one  common  Jingle 
empalcment . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helenium  foliis  hneari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  glabris, 
pedunculis  nudis  uniforis.  Helenium  with  fpear-fhaped  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  naked  foot-ftalks 
with  Tingle  flowers. 

2 .  Helenium  folds  lanceolatis  acutis  Jerratis,  pedunculis 
Irevioribus,  calycibus  multifdis.  Helenium  with  pointed, 
Tpear-fhaped,  Tawed  leaves,  fhorter  Toot-flalks,  and  a  many- 
pointed  empalement. 

TheTe  plants  rife  to  the  height  of  Teven  or  eight  feet  in 
good  ground  ;  the  roots  when  large  fend  up  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top;  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  entire  edges  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  from 
their  bafe  is  extended  a  leafy  border  along  the  ftalk,  fo  as 
to  form  what  was  generally  termed  a  winged  ftalk,  but 
Linnaeus  calls  it  a  running  leaf ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides,  and  from  each  divifion  arifes  a  naked  foot-ftalk, 
about  three  inches  long,  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower  at  the 
top,  fhaped  like  a  Sun-flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 
long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or  five 
fegments. 

1  he  fecond  fort  hath  the  appearance  of  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  fhorter  and  broader,  ending  in  acute  points,  and 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  ftand  upon 
fhorter  foot-ftalks,  growing  clofer  together. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  North  America,  where  they 
grow  wild  in  great  plenty.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally 
pra&ifed  in  this  country. 

The  belt  feafon  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  old  roots 
is  in  October,  when  their  flowers  are  paft,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  but  if  the  fpring 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  otherwife 
they  will  not  produce  many  flowers  the  fame  year  :  thefe 
plants  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  other  year, 
if  they  are  expedted  to  flower  flrong  ;  they  delight  in  a  foil 
rather  moift  than  dry,  provided  it  be  not  too  ftrong,  or 
hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

HELENIUM.  See  Inula. 

HEIJANTHEMUM.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  248.  tab.  128. 
Dwarf  Ciftus,  or  Sun-flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fiovoer  has  a  three-leaved  empalement .  It  hath  five 
roundijh  petals,  voith  a  great  number  of  ereCi  famina.  In  the 
center  is  ftuated  an  oval  germen ,  vohich  efteravard  becomes  a 
roundij/o  or  oval  capfule  of  one  cell,  opening  in  three  parts,  filed 
voith  [mail  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruticofis. 
Coins  oblongis  Jubpilofis,  fiipulis  lanceolatis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with 
trailing  fhrubby  ftalks,  oblong  hairy  leaves,  and  fpear- 
ftiaped  ftipulse. 
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2.  Helianthemum  cauhbus  procumbentibus  fuffruticofis 
ramojijjimis,  Jpicis  Jiorum  longioribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  trail¬ 
ing  ihrubby  ftalks  full  of  branches,  and  longer  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

3.  Helianthemum  caulibus  fuffruticofis  pilofis,  folds  lan¬ 
ceolatis  obtufis,  Jpicis  refiexis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  hairy 
fhrubby  ftalks,  blunt  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  refiexed 
fpikes  of  flowers. 

4..  Helianthemum  incanum,  caulibus  fuffruticofis  ereCtis , 
foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Hoary  dwarf  Ciflus  with  eredl 
fhrubby  ftalks,  and  hairy  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

5.  Helianthemum  caule  procumbent e  non  ramofo,  foliis 
linearikus  incanis  oppofitis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  unbranched 
trailing  ftalk,  and  narrow  hoary  ieaves  placed  oppoflte. 

6.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruiicojo  procumbente,  foliis 
linearibus  alternis,  foribus  auriculatis.  Dwaif  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  trailing  ftalk,  very  narrow  leaves  placed  alternate, 
and  auriculated  flowers. 

7.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticcfo  procumbente,  foliis 
lanceolatis  oppofitis,  pedunculis  longioribus,  calycibus  hirfutis. 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppoflte,  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers, 
and  hairy  empaleroents. 

8  Helianthemum  caule  Juffruticofo  procumbente,  foliis 
linearibus  oppofitis,  fioribus  umbellatis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  trailing  ftalk,  very  narrow  leaves  placed  oppoflte, 
and  flowers  growing  in  an  umbel. 

9.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruticofis 
glabris,  foliis  ova  to- lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  pedunculis  longioribus. 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  fhrubby  trailing  ftalks,  which  are  fmooth, 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflte,  and  longer  foot- 
ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

10.  Helianthemum  caule  lignofo  per enne,  folds  radica- 
libus  ovatis  trinerviis  tomentofs  caulinis  glabris  lanceolatis  al¬ 
ternis.  Perennial  dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  woody  ftalk,  whofe 
lower  leaves  have  three  veins,  are  oval,  woolly,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate. 

11.  Helianthemum  caulibus  Jejfilibus  fuffruticofis,  folds 
lanceolatis  oppofitis  tomentofs  caule  forali  racemojo.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  very  fhort  fhrubby  ftalks,  woolly  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppoflte,  and  a  branching  fiower-ftalk. 

12.  Helianthemum  caule  Juffruticofo  procumbente,  folds 
ovatis  nervofs,  Jubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby 
trailing  ftalk,  and  oval  veined  leaves,  white  on  their  under 
fide. 

13.  Helianthemum  caule  Juffruticofo ,  foliis  lineari  lance  • 
olatis  oppofitis  Jubtus  tomentofs.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  and  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflte, 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 

14.  Helianthemum  caule Juffruticofo  ereP.o,  foliis  linea¬ 
ribus  margine  revolutis  Jubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  eredl  ftalk,  and  narrow  leaves  reflexed  on  their 
edges,  with  their  under  fide  hoary. 

*5-  H  elianthemum  caulibus  fuffruticofis  procumbentibus , 
foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubhirfutis,  pet alis  acuminatis  refiexis. 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  trailing  fhrubby  ftalks,  oblong  oval 
hairy  leaves,  and  acute -pointed  reflexed  petals  to  the 
flowers. 

16.  Helianthemum  caule  Juffruticofo  credo,  folds  lanceo¬ 
latis  incanis  glabris  caule  forali  ramc/o.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  upright  ftalk,  hoary  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  and  branching  flower-ftalks. 

17.  Helianthemum  caule Juffruticofo ,  fold s  ohhngo ■  ovatis 
oppofitis,  fummis  linearibus  alternis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk,  oblong  oval  leaves  placed  oppoflte,  thofe 
toward  the  top  beirg  narrow  and  alternate. 

18.  L3 elianthemum  caule  herbaceo  hir/uto,  foliis  lanceo- 
lato- linearibus  pilofis,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  is  hairy,  narrow,  fpear- 
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fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the 
flowers. 

i g  Heuanthemum  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  fubovatis  pi¬ 
lots,  fore  fugaci.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
hairy  oval  leaves,  and  a  fugacious  flower. 

20.  Helia  NTHEMUM  caule  herbaceo  ere  bio,  foliis  lan- 
(colatis  oppoftis ,  foribus  folitariis,  caffulis  maximis.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  an  ereft  herbaceous  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofltc,  flowers  growing  flngly,  and  very  large 
capfules. 

21.  Heuanthemum  caule  herbaceo  ramofo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
O'vatis  oppoftis ,  Jumna s  alternis,  foribus  folitariis.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk,  oblong  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofue,  thofe  toward  the  top,  growing  alternate, 
and  folitary  flowers. 

22  H  elia nthemum  foliis  fafciculatis .  Royen.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  leaves  growing  in  bunches. 

23.  Helianthemum  caule  fruticofo  fucculento,  foliis 
onoatis  earners,  foribus  racemofs.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhruhby  fucculent  ftalk,  oval  flefhy  leaves,  and  branching 
flowers. 

24.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  procumbente, foliis  o<va  - 
tis  tomentefs fefflilus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  herbaceous  trail¬ 
ing  ftalk,  and  oval  woolly  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  hills  and 
banks  in  many  parts  of  England ;  the  ftalks  of  this  plant 
are  ligneous  and  {lender,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  extend¬ 
ing  themfelves  near  a  foot  each  way,  garmfhed  with  fmall 
oblong  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of 
a  gray ifli  colour  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  compofed 
of  five  deep  yellow  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  the  day, 
but  (hut  clofe  in  the  evening. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  the  ftalks 
of  this  are  much  larger,  and  extend  farther  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  hoary  :  there  are  three 
acuminated  ftipula  at  each  of  the  lower  joints,  which  are 
erett.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  much  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  the  flowers  are  white  and  larger. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Italy,  and  Germany.  The  ftalks  of  this  grow  more  ereft 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  ligneous.  The  joints 
are  faither  afunder  ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  hairy  ;  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  generally  reflexed  ;  they  are  white, 
and  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  ftipula  of  this  are 
very  narrow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dpennine  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  more  erett  than  thofe  of  the 
third.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  the  ftipula  are  very 
fmall,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  the  fpikes  are  fhorter  and  more  compact  than 
cither  of  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Ifiria ;  this  hath  low  trailing  ftalks,  which  are 
ligneous,  but  feldom  branch,  and  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  hoary,  and 
have  no  ftipula  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks ;  this  fort  fel¬ 
dom  continues  longer  than  two  years. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  trailing  {hrubby  ftalks,  which  extend 
a  foot  in  length,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fmooth  leaves 
placed  alternate  ;  thefe  have  no  ftipula  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  placed  thinly  toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
they  are  yellow  and  auriculated  ;  this  grows  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  Italy. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  very  long,  trailing,  ligneous  ftalks, 
garniftied  with  Ipear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which 
are  very  hairy,  and  gray  on  their  under  fide,  having  at 
their  bafe  three  long  narrow  ftipula.  The  fpikes  of  flowers 


are  near  a  foot  in  length,  but  grow  thinly  ;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  very  hairy  empale- 
ments  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Spain. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  very  {hrubby  crooked  ftalks,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplifh  brown  bark  like  the  common  Heath. 
The  branches  are  {lender,  garniftied  with  narrow  ftifF leaves, 
like  thofe  of  Thyme,  which  {land  oppofite,  having  no 
ftipula  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  naked 
foot  ftalks,  which  terminate  the  branches  in  a  fort  of  umbel; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  (ort ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  fands  near 
Fontainebleau ,  in  France. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ;  this  fends 
out  from  a  ligneous  root,  a  great  number  of  trailing  ftalks,. 
which  extend  more  than  a  foot  each  way;  they  are  fmooth, 
with  a  dark  brown  bark,  garniftied  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped, 
fmooth  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  having  at  their  bafe  three 
fpear-lhaped  ftipula.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and 
grow  in  ftiort  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a 
fhort,  thick,  woody  ftalk,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garniftied  with  oval  woody  leaves,  having 
three  longitudinal  veins.  The  flower-ftalk  which  arifes 
from  the  main  ftem,  grows  about  nine  inches  high,  having 
two  or  three  narrow  leaves  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  pretty  long  pedicles  toward  the  top  of  the 
ftalk,  and  have  very  fmooth  empalements.  . 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  from  Verona,  where  it  grows 
naturally  ;  this  hath  a  low  {hrubby  ftalk,  from  which  come 
out  a  few  ftiort  branches,  garnilhed  with  fmall,  woolly,  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  about 
fix  inches  high,  it  branches  toward  the  top,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  pretty  long  foot-Ilalks ;  they  are  white-,, 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  long  flirubby  ftalks,  which  trail  on, 
the  ground,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  garniftied  with 
oval  veined  leaves  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
grayifli  below,  with  three  nariow  ere£t  ftipula  at  their  bafe.. 
The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  grow  in.  clufters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  thirteenth  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  grow  pretty 
upright,  garniftied  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  with  three  very  narrow 
ftipula  growing  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  white, 
growing  in  long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  an  erett  {hrubby  ftalk,  which/ 
fends  out  many  fide  branches,  whofe  joints  are  pretty  clofe, 
garniftied  with  very  narrow  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  whofe; 
borders  are  reflexed  ;  their  upper  fide  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
their  under  fide  hoary.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,, 
and  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  found  by  Mr.  Edmund  du  Boss,  near 
Croydon,  in  Surry,  and  was  at  firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  aa 
accidental  variety  of  the  common  fort,  but  the  feeds  of  this, 
always  produce  the  fame.  This  is  very  like  the  common, 
fort,  but  the  leaves  are  hairy.  The  petals  of  the  flowers- 
are  ftar-pointed,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  commont 
fort. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  flirubby  ftalks,  which  rile  a  foot- 
and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length,, 
garniftied  with  fmall,  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth,  filvery  leaves,, 
placed  oppofite.  The  fiower-ftalks  branch,  and  the  flowers*, 
which  are  white,  are  produced  in  ftiort  fpikes.  at  the  end  of: 
the  branches. 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Sherrard,  near  Smyrna  ;  this  hath  flirubby. 
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{talks,  garnifhed  with  oblong  ova!  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
but  thofe  toward  the  top  ate  narrow,  and  placed  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  oranches  in  long 
loofe  fpikes,  they  are  of  a  Role  colour,  and  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  annual  ;  this  grows  naturally  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  Jer/ey,  where  the  late  Dr. 
William  Sherrard  found  it ;  this  hath  a  branching  herbaceous 
flaik,  which  rifes  four  or  five  inches  high,  garnilhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppoiice,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  hairs  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are 
placed  alternate,  and  are  narrower.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  lode  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (landing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks,  they  are  fmall,  and  compofed  of  five 
yellow  petals,  with  a  dark  purple,  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; 
thele  flowers  are  very  fugacious,  for  they  open  early  in  the 
morning,  and  their  petals  drop  off  in  a  few  hours  after,  fo 
that  by  ten  of  the  clock  the  flowers  are  all  fallen. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mount  Baldus  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  herbaceous 
ftalks  from  the  root,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  which  are 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  very 
fugacious,  feldom  lafting  two  hours  before  the  petals  fall 
off;  there  is  another  variety  of  this  which  grows  about  Ve¬ 
rona,  with  upright  llalks. 

The  twentieth  fort  grow’s  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherrard, 
growing  near  Smyrna,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England  and 
Holland  by  a  new  title,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  different  plant ; 
but  when  it  was  cultivated  here,  it  proved  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  growing  in  the  fouth  of  France,  for  this  plant  puts 
on  different  appearances,  according  to  the  foil  and  fituation 
■where  it  grows;  where  the  plants  Hand  Angle,  and  are  not 
injured  by  weeds,  they  will  rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
the  leaves  will  be  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  near  half 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  ;  but  in  a  poor  foil,  or  where 
the  plants  {land  too  clofe,  or  are  injured  by  weeds,  or 
neighbouring  plants,  they  do  not  rife  more  than  half  that 
height;  the  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  the  feed  veflels 
not  half  fo  large,  fo  that  any  perfon  finding  thefe  plants,  in 
two  different  Situations,  may  be  deceived,  and  take  them 
for  different  fpecies  ;  but  when  they  are  cultivated  in  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation,  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
particular.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  twenty -firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain'  and  Portugal-,  this  hath  branching  ftalks, 
which  rife  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  oblong  leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  but  on  the 
upper  part,  they  are  alternate  and  narrow,  a  Tingle  leaf 
being  placed  between  each  flower,  which  occafions  the 
title  of  Solitary  Flowers,  for  they  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
fpecies. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van 
Royen,  who  received  the  feeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high,  gar- 
inftied  with  very  narrow  fine  leaves,  growing  in  clufters  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  ftanding  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  ftraw  colour,  and  are  very  fugacious,  feldom  continuing 
longer  than  two  hours  before  the  petals  fall  off.  This  fel¬ 
dom  continues  longer  than  two  years. 

7  ne  twenty-third  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Hcufioun  from  Campeachy,  where  he  found  it 
growing  naturally.  This  hath  a  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
riles  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  flefhy, 
fucculent  leaves,  like  thole  of  Purflain,  which  are  placed 


alternate  ;  the  flower-ftalks  arife  from  the  main  (tern, 
which  are  naked  and  near  two  feet  high,  branching  out 
on  each  fide  in  fmaller  foot- llalks,  which  are  again, 
branched  into  many  linaller,  each  fullaining  a  fmall  Kote- 
coloured  flower. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Kendal  in 
Wef.moreland ,  ar.d  in  fome  parts  of  Lancafbire,  upon  rocky 
fituations.  This  hath  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks,  which 
feldom  extend  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  garnilhed 
with  oval  leaves,  which  are  very  woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  upper  pait  of 
the  branches,  they  are  white  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great 
appearance. 

All  the  perennial  forts  of  dwarf  Ciftus  (except  the  twenty- 
third)  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England ; 
they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  Town  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  always  obferving  to  leave 
thofe  forts  at  a  farther  diftance,  whole  llalks  trail  on  the 
ground,  and  grow  to  the  greateft  lengch.  Thele  plants 
will  continue  feveral  years,  efpecially  in  a  poor  dry  foil, 
but  in  rich  ground  or  moift  fituations,  they  feldom  lalt  long; 
but  as  they  ripen  feeds  in  plenty,  fo  they  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
paired.  They  all  flower  about  the  fame  time  as  the  common 
fort,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  annual  forts  may  be  propagated  with  as  great  faci¬ 
lity,  for  if  their  feeds  are  Town  upon  a  bed  of  common 
earth  in  April,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May,  and  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  Thefe  will  flower  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  twenty- 
fecond  fort  will  thrive  in  the  foil  ground  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other,  but  unlefs  the  furnmer  proves  favourable, 
the  feeds  will  not  ripen  :  the  roots  have  flood  through  the 
winter  when  the  feafon  has  proved  mild,  without  any  fhei- 
ter,  and  have  flowered  the  following  furnmer. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  Father  Plunder  difeovered  it  firft  in  feme  of 
the  Trench  iflands,  and  Dr.  Houfioun  found  it  growing  plen¬ 
tifully  about  Campeachy.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fnould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light,  fandy,  undunged 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  country  ;  in  the  autumn  they  mull  be  placed  in 
a  warm  ftove,  and  the  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  feeds  in  England. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  requires  a  lhady  fituation,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  thrive  here. 

HEL1ANTFIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  877.  Sun-flower. 

The  Charablers  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated flower,  the  border  or  rays  being 
compojed  of  female  half  florets,  which  are  barren,  and  the  dijk 
of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  fruitful,  contained  in  one  com¬ 
mon  fcaly  empalement .  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  cylindrical , 
cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute  fegments  ;  thefe  have  Jive  flamina. 
The  germen,  which  is  fltuated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong ,  blunt,  four-cornered  feed.  The  Jemals 
half  florets,  which  compcf  ?  the  border,  are  not  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthus  foliis  omnibus  cordatis,  nervis  pone  bafin 
unit  is,  extrorfum  denudatis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  904.  Sun- flower 
whofe  leaves  are  all  heart-fhaped,  veins  uniting  behind  at 
the  bafe,  but  toward  the  border  naked ;  commonly  called 
annual  Sun- flower. 

2.  Helianthus  foliis  infer ioribus  cordatis,  nervis  pone 
bafin  unitis  denudatis,  fuperioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905. 

Sun- 
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Son- flower  under  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  veins  i 

united  behind  at  their  bafe,  and  the  upper  leaves  oval;  j 
commonly  called  perennial  Sun-flower. 

3.  Helianthus  foil  is  o-vato  cordatis,  nereis  intra  folium 
unitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun-flower  with  oval  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  whofe  nerves  unite  in  the  leaf;  commonly 
called  Jerufalem  Artichoke. 

4.  Helianthus  radice  fufji  formi.  Hort .  Cliff.  420.  Sun¬ 
flower  with  a  fpindle-fhaped  root, 

5.  Helianthus  foil  is  lanceclatis  fcabris  caule  firido,  in¬ 
fer  ne  glabro.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun-flower  with  rough 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  a  (lender  flalk,  fmooth  toward  the 
bottom.  , 

6.  Helianthus  foliis  opbefitis  fefjilibus  o-vato  oblongis  tri- 
newiis ,  panicula  dichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  906.  Sun¬ 
flower  with  oblong,  oppofite,  oval  leaves,  having  three 
veins,  and  fitting  ciofe  to  the  (talk,  and  a  dichomotous 
panicle. 

7.  Heliant  hus  foliis  lanceclatis  eppofitis ,  fuperne  fcabris, 
infeme  trintr  vns ,  caule  duhatomo  romoj'o.  Sun-flower  with  fpear- 
(haped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe  upper  furface  is  rough, 
the  under  leaves  having  three  veins,  and  a  divided  flalk. 

8.  Helianthus  caule  ramoftffi mo,  foliis  lanceclatis  fcabris, 
inferioribus  oppofitis,  fummis  alternis  petiolatis,  calycibus  foliofes. 
Sun-flower  with  a  very  branching  flalk,  rough  fpear-lhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite  at  bottom,  but  alternate  toward  the 
top,  having  fooc  flalks,  and  leafy  empalements. 

9.  Helianthus  foliis  evatis  crenaiis  trinermiis  fcabris, 
fquamis  calycinis  ered is  longitudine  difei.  Flor.Virg.  103.  Sun¬ 
flower  with  oval,  rough,  crenated  leaves,  having  three 
nerves,  the  feales  of  the  empalement  being  ereft,  and  as 
long  as  the  difle  of  the  flower. 

10.  Heliant  hus  caule  trtferne  Icensi  foliis  lanctolato  cor- 
datis ,  radiis  decapetalis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun-flower, 
with  a  (talk  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  heart  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  ten  petals  in  the  rays. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Sun-flowers  are  natives  of  America, 
from  whence  we  are  often  fupplied  with  new  kinds ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  fpecies  of  this 
genus  that  is  European  ;  fo  that  before  America  was  difeo- 
vered,  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  thefe  plants. 
But  although  they  are  not  originally  of  our  own  growth, 
yet  are  they  become  fo  familiar  with  our  climate,  as  to  thrive 
and  increafe  full  as  well  as  if  they  were  in  their  native 
country  (fome  of  the  very  late  flowering  kinds  excepted, 
which  require  a  longer  fummer  than  we  generally  enjoy,  to 
bring  them  to  perfection;)  and  many  of  them  are  now  fo 
plentiful  in  England,  that  perfons  unacquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  plants,  would  imagine  them  at  leaft  to  have 
been  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  many  hundred  years  :  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Jcrufalem  Artichoke,  which,  though  it  doth 
rot  produce  feeds  in  our  climate,  yet  doth  fo  multiply  by  its 
knobbed  roots,  that,  when  once  well  fixed  in  a  garden,  it  is 
not  eafily  to  be  rooted  out. 

The  hrft  fort  is  annual,  and  fo  well  known  as  to  require 
no  defeription.  There  are  fingle  and  double  flowers  of  two 
different  colours,  one  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  of 
a  fulphur  colour ;  but  thefe  vary,  fo  are  not  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  as  different.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  befovvn  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  ciofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  when  the 
plants  are  grown  fix  inches  high,  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  the 
large  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  obferving  to  water 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

In  July  the  great  flowers  upon  the  tops  of  the  flems  will 
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appear,  among#  which,  the  be#  ar.d  mofl  double  flowers  of 
each  kind  fhould  be  preferved  for  feeds ;  for  thofe  which 
flower  later  upon  the  fide  branches  are  neither  fo  fair,  nor 
do  they  perfedl  their  feeds  fo  well,  as  thofe  which  firft  ap¬ 
pear  :  when  the  flowers  are  quite  faded,  and  the  feeds  arc 
formed,  they  fhould  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  fpar- 
rows,  which  will  otherwife  devour  mofl  of  the  good  feeds: 
about  the  beginning  of  Odober,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  heads  fhouid  be  cut  off,  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  ftem, 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  about  a  month,  by 
which  time  the  feeds  will  be  perfeftly  dry  and  hard  ;  when 
they  may  be  eafily  rubbed  our,  and  put  up  in  bags  or  pa¬ 
pers,  to  preferve  them  from  vermin  until  the  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  them. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  of  Sun-flower  are  excellent  food 
for  domeflic  poultry,  therefore  where  a  quantity  of  it  can 
be  faved,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe,  where  there  are  quantities 
of  thefe  fowls. 

The  other  perennial  forts  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England, 
but  mofl  of  them  increafe  very  faft  at  their  roots,  efpecially 
the  creeping  rooted  kinds,  which  fpread  too  far  for  fmall 
gardens.  The  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  mofl  common  in 
ttie  Englifh  gardens,  :s  the  largeft  and  mofl  valuable  flower, 
and  is  a  very  proper  furniture  for  large  borders  in  great  gar¬ 
dens,  as  alfo  for  bofquets  of  large  growing  plants,  or  to 
intermix  in  fmall  quarters  with  fhrubs,  or  in  walks  under 
trees,  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive;  it  is  alfo  a  great 
ornament  to  gardens  within  the  city,  where  it  grows  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  fmoke,  better  than  mofl  other  plants ;  and  for 
its  long  continuance  in  flower,  deferves  a  place  in  mofl: 
gardens,  for  the  fake  of  its  flowers  for  bafons,  &c.  to  adorn 
halls  and  chimneys  in  a  feafon  when  we  are  at  a  lofs  for 
other  flowers.  It  begins  flowering  in  July,  and  continues 
until  Odober.  The  fort  with  fingle  flowers  is  now  little  va¬ 
lued,  fince  that  with  double  flowers  is  become  common. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts,  may- 
alfo  have  a  place  in  fome  large  borders  of  the  garden,  for 
the  variety  of  their  flowers ;  which,  though  not  fo  fair  as 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  yet  will  add  to  the  diverfity  ; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  late  flowerers,  fo  by  encouraging 
thefe  plants  we  may  continue  the  fuccefiion  of  flowers  longer. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in, 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots  into  fmall  heads,  which  in  one  year’s  time  will 
fpread  and  increafe  greatly.  The  beft  feafon  for  this  wrork 
is  in  the  middle  of  Odober,  foon  after  the  flowers  are  paft, 
or  very  early  in  the  fpring,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted 
before  the  droughts  come  on  ;  otherwife  their  flowers  will 
be  few  in  number,  and  not  near  fo  fair. 

The  Jerufalem  Artichoke  is  propagated  in  many  garden^ 
for  the  roots,  which  are  by  fome  people  efteemed  ;  but  they 
are  watery  and  flafhy,  and  very  fubjeft  to  trouble  the 
belly  by  their  windy  quality,  which  hath  brought  them  al= 
mofl  into  difufe. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  roots,  or 
the  larger  ones  cut  into  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  a  bud 
to  each  feparate  piece,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  good  diflance,  for  their  roots  will  greatly 
multiply  ;  the  autumn  following  when  their  flems  decay, 
the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe.  Thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  fome  remote  corner  of  the  garden,  for  they  are 
very  unfightly  while  growing,  and  their  roots  are  apt  to 
over-run  whatever  grows  near  them,  nor  can  they,  be 
eafily  deftroyed  when  they  are  once  well  fixed  in  a. 
garden. 

The  other  fpecies  which  have  been  ranged  under  this 
genus  by  Tour nef or t  and  others,  are  now  removed  to  the: 
following  genera,  under  which  titles  they  may  be  found. 


Corona. 
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Corona  Solis.  See 


r  Coreopfls. 

}  Helenium. 

'i  Rudbeckia. 
t  Silphium. 

HELICTERES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  913.  Screw  tree. 

The  Cbaraders  are. 

The  flower  has  a  coriaceous  empalement  of  one  leaf.  It  hath 
five  oblong  equal  petals , which  are  fixed  to  the  empalement ,  and  ten 
Jhort  flamina  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  with  five  nedariunu  fur- 
rcundtng  the  germen,  which  have  the  appearance  of  petals.  The 
fiyle  fupports  the  germen  at  the  top,  which  afterward  turns  to  a 
twified  fpiral fruit  with  one  cell ,  inclofvtg  many  kidney -Jhaped feeds. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Helicteres  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis ,  fubtus  to- 
mentofis,  frudu  tereli  coniorto.  Helidteres  with  oval  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  fawed,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  a  taper  twilled  fruit. 

2.  Helicteres  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  frudu  brevi  contorto.  Helidleres  with  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  fawed  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
ihort  tuifled  fruit. 

3 .  Helicteres  caule  arbor  eo  villofo ,  foliis  cordatis  crenatis 
nervofis  fubtus  tomentofis  frudu  ovato  contorto  villofiffmo.  He¬ 
lidleres  with  a  tree-like  hairy  llalk,  heart-fhaped,  nervous, 
crenated  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  an  oval, 
twified,  very  hairy  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  iflands. 
Thisrifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  lateral  branches,  covered  with  a  foft  yellowifh 
down,  and  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  four  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  on  long  foot- 
flalks ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come 
out  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  upon  flender  foot-llalks,  which 
are  jointed  ;  thefe  are  compoled  of  five  oblong  white  petals, 
and  in  the  center  arifes  thellyle,  which  is  three  inches  long, 
and  curved  ;  upon  the  top  of  which  is  fituated  the  germen, 
crowned  by  an  acute  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  taper  fruit  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  compofed  of 
five  capfules,  which  areclofely  twified  over  each  other  like 
a  fcrew ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  have  each  one  cell,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  kidney -fhaped  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  flalk  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
lateral  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  which  end  in  acute 
points,  woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  on  fhorter  foot-llalks  than  the 
former  :  they  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  the  fiyle  in  the 
center  is  flrait,  upright,  and  not  half  fo  long  as  in  the 
other;  the  fruit  is  thicker,  not  an  inch  long,  but  twified  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody  flalk  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches, 
clofely  covered  with  hairy  down,  and  garnilhed  with  large 
heart  fhaped  leaves,  which  are  crenated  on  their  edges, 
having  large  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fldes ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  a  little  woolly  on  their 
under  fide:  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  other  forts.  The  fiyle  is  near  four  inches  long, 
curved  like  that  of  the  firfl  fort;  the  fruit  is  oval,  about 
one  inch  long,  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  hairy  down.  This  fort  grows  naturally  at  Gar¬ 
th  agena. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  flrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
ia  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- 
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bed  of  tan,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  hoc  countries, 
raifing  the  glafles  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  weather, 
that  the  plants  may  enjoy  frefh  air,  which  will  flrengthen 
them,  ana  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  In  the  fummer 
the  plants  may  remain  under  the  frames,  if  there  is  a  fufli- 
cient  height  for  them  to  grow  ;  but  in  autumn  they  mull 
be  plunged  into  the  tan- bed  in  the  (love,  where  they  fhould 
always  remain,  being  careful  to  fhifc  them  into  larger  pocs 
when  they  require  it,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  wet 
in  winter ;  in  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air 
in  warm  weather,  and  require  to  be  often  refreihed  with 
water  :  the  fecond  year  from  the  feeds  thefe  plants  have  often 
flowered  in  the  Cheflea  garden,  and  the  feeds  have  fome 
years  ripened  there,  but  the  plants  will  live  feveral  years 
with  proper  management. 

HELIOCARPOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  533. 

The  Cbaraders  are, 

The  fower  hath  one  petal  which  is  cut  into  five  fegmcnts.  It 
hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  in:o  five  parts.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  a  roundtjh  germen ,  attended  by  Jevcral  Jla- 
mina ,  which  afterward  l  e comes  an  oval  comprefied  capfule , 
about  three  lines  long  and  two  broad,  with  a  tranjverfe  parti¬ 
tion  dividing  it  in  two  cells,  each  containing  a fingL  roundijh feed 
ending  in  a  point ;  the  borders  of  the  capfule  are  Jet  with  hairs , 
refembling  rays. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Hel  iocarpos.  Hort  Cliff.  211.  tab.  16. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun , 
growing  naturally  about  Old  Le  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
It  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft,  woody  flalk,  from  lifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  lateral  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  full  of 
veins,  fawed  on  their  edges  and  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  (hoots,  in  branching 
cluflers  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  flat  comprefled  feed  veffels  of  an  oval  fhape,  whofe  bor¬ 
ders  are  clofely  fet  with  threads,  reprefentmg  rays,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  when  ripe  ;  thefe  capfules  are  divided  into 
two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition,  in  each  of  thefe  is 
lodged  a  Angle  roundifh  feed  ending  in  a  point. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  winch  mull  be  fewn 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  plants.  While  the  plants  are  young, 
they  require  to  be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed,  but  after  they 
have  acquired  llrength,  they  will  thrive  in  the  dry  (love  :  in 
winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  water,  and  mull  be  kept 
warm  ;  but  in  fummer  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh  air 
in  mild  weather,  and  mull  be  frequently  refreihed  with  wa¬ 
ter.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  the  third 
year,  and  produce  good  feeds,  but  may  be  preferred  feveral 
years  with  proper  care. 

I  have  (owed  feeds  of  this  plant  which  had  been  kept  ten 
years,  and  came  up  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  faved  the 
former  year ;  though  from  the  appearance  of  the  feeds, 
it  feems  as  unlike  to  grow  after  the  firil  year  as  any  which 
I  know. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  164.  Turnfole. 

The  Cbaraders  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fve  feg- 
ments  at  the  brim.  The  flower  hath  one  petal  with  a  tube  the 
length  of  the  empalement,  cut  into  fve  parts ,  which  are  alter¬ 
nately  larger  than  the  other ;  the  chaps  of  the  tube  is  clofed,  and 
hath  five  prominent  feales,  joined  in  form  of  a  far.  It  hath five 
fort  flamina  and  four  germen  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
afterward  becomes  fo  many  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Heliotropium  foliis  o<vatis  integerrimis  tornentojis  ru- 
go/s ,  /pi cis  conjugates.  Hcrt.  Uffal.  33.  Heliotrope  with 
oval,  entire,  woolly,  rough  leaves,  and  conjugated  fpikes. 

2.  Heliotropium  foliis  cordato-o-vatis  acutis  fcabrivjculis , 
/picis  fo litariis ,  fruElibus  bi/di  s.  Flor.  Zeyl.  70.  Heliotrope 
with  heart-lhaped  oval  leaves  which  are  pointed,  rough 
fingle  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  bifid  feeds. 

3.  Heliotrop  IUM  foliis  ouato- lanceolato-acuminatis  rugo- 
fs,  Jpicis  Jolitariis  graciliorilus  alaribus  Id  terminalibus.  He¬ 
liotrope  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves,  which  end  in  acute 
points,  and  a  rough,  (lender,  fingle  fpike  of  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  tides  and  tops  of  the  ftalks. 

4.  Heliotropium  foliis  oblongoo<vatis  integerritnis  gla- 
bris  fubtus  incanis ,  foribus  capitatis  alaribus ,  caule  arborefeente. 
Heliotrope  with  oblong,  oval,  entire,  fmooth  leaves,  which 
are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  growing  in  heads 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  a  tree  like  ftalk. 

5.  Heliotropium  foliis  oajatis  crenatis  oppoftis,  ficribus 
capitatis  alaribus  dichotosnis,  caule  arborefeente.  Heliotrope 
with  oval  crenatei  leavt  s  placed  oppofite,  flowers  growing 
in  heads  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  which  diverge,  and 
a  tree-like  ftalk. 

6.  Heliotropium  foliis  ovatolanceolatis ,  f picis  plurimis 
confcrtis,  caule frutierfo.  Heliotrope  with  oval  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  many  ipikes  of  flowers  growing  in  clutters,  and  a 
lhrubby  ftalk. 

7.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolato  linearibus  glabris  aaje- 
tiiis,  jpicis  conjugatis.  Flort.  Cliff.  45.  Heliotrope  with  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-ihaped,  fmooth  leaves  without  veins,  and  conju¬ 
gated  fpikes  of  flowers. 

8.  Heliotrop  ium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufis  tomen - 
tofs,  foribus  alaribus  fffilibus,  caule  arboreo.  Heliotrope  with 
narrow,  obtufe,  fpear-ihaped,  woolly  leaves,  flowers  fitting 
clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  a  tree  like  ftalk. 

9.  Heliotrop  ium  foliis  lanceolatis  fefflibus,  jpicis  folita- 
riis  alaribus  iff  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Heliotrope  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  fingle 
fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  and  tops  of  the 
ftalk,  which  is  lhrubby. 

10.  Heliotropium  caule  procumbente,  foliis  evatis  tomen ■ 
tefis  integerrimis,  jpicis  jolitariis  terminalibus.  Heliotrope  with 
a  trailing  ftalk,  oval,  woolly,  entire  leaves,  and  fingle 
fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

11.  Heliotropium  foliis  oblongo-cnoatis  tomentofs,  jpicis 
tonjugatis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruiiccfo.  Heliotrope  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  and  double  fpikes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  ftalk,  which  is  lhrubby. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  Italy ,  and  moil  of  the  warmer  countries  in  Europe. 
)t  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fucceeds  better  from  feeds 
which  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  or  if  fown  at  that  feafon,  than 
in  the  fpring  ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
feldom  come  up  the  fame  year  ;  but  if  the  plant  is  once 
obtained,  and  the  feeds  fuffered  to  Ihed,  it  will  maintain 
itfelf  without  any  trouble,  requiring  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

This  rifes  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  dividing  into 
two  or  three  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  rough  leaves, 
of  a  light  green,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  double  fpikes  joined  at  the  bottom,  which  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  turning  backward  like  a  fcorpion’s 
tail.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and 
July  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
plant  decays. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wcf -Indies.  This 
is  annual,  the  ftalk  rifes  two  fee t  high,  branching  out  to¬ 
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ward  the  top;  the  leaves  are  rough  and  hairy,  flu- ding 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  produced  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fingle  fpikes,  which  are 
fix  inches  long,  turning  backward  at  the  top  like  the  other 
fpecies.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  appear  in  July  and 
Auguf ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  September  and  Oilobcr. 

The  third  forts  grows  naturally  in  the  PTtjl-  Indies .  This 
is  a  fmaller  plant  than  the  former,  feldom  growing  above 
a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  half  an  inch  broad  ;  the  (pikes  of  flowers  arc  very 
(lender,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  long  ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour.  They  appear  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  two  forts  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  on  another  hot  bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Balfamine,  and  other 
tender  annual  plants;  in  June  they  may  be  taken  up  with 
balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  leven 
feet  high,  the  young  branches  are  clofely  covered  with  a 
white  down  ;  the  leaves  on  thofe  are  very  hoary  and  entire, 
but  thofe  on  the  older  branches  are  greener,  and  notched 
on  their  edges;  at  each  joint  of  the  ftalks  come  out  two 
fhort  branches  oppofite,  garnilhed  with  fmall  hoary  leaves 
placed  oppofite  :  thefe  when  bruifed  emit  a  ftrong  odour, 
which  to  lomc  perfons  is  very  difagreeable,  but  others  are 
pleafed  with  it.  Thefe  plants  rarely  flower  in  England. 
The  flowers  are  white,  colleded  in  roundilh  heads,  which 
turn  backward,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches;  the  leaves 
continue  all  the  year,  for  which  the  plants  are  preferred  in 
green-houies,  to  add  to  the  variety  in  winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Ifands .  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  flalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  hairy  leaves, 
notched  on  their  edges,  growing  oppofite  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks,  of  an  Arh-colour  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers  ara 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  on  pretty  long  foct- 
flalks,  each  fuftaining  four  fhort  roundilh  fpikes  or  heads, 
which  divide  by  pairs,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  when  bruifed  emit  an  agreeable  odour,  for  which  it 
is  by  fome  perfons  much  elteemed  ;  the  gardeners  have 
given  it  the  title  of  Madam  Maintenon. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  a 
green-houfe  during  that  feafon,  but  they  only  require  to  be 
fereened  from  frolt,  fo  may  be  placed  with  Myrtles,  and 
the  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  may  have 
a  large  lhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  lhady 
border,  and  duly  fupplied  with  water,  will  take  root  in 
five  or  fix  weeks,  then  they  may  be  potted  and  placed  in 
a  ftiady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  may  be  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  by  the  younger  JuJJieu  to  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris,  where  the  plants  produced  flowers  and  feeds;  and 
from  the  curious  garden  of  duke  D'Ayen,  at  St.  Germain st 
I  was  fupplied  with  fome  of  the  feeds,  which  have  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  have  flowered 
and  perfe&ed  their  feeds  for  fome  years. 

This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  llalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear- 
ihaped,  hairy,  rough  leaves,  fet  on  without  order  on  Ihort 
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foot-flalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  fhort  reflexed  fpikes  growing  in  cluflers.  The 
foot  flalks  divide  into  two  or  three,  and  thefe  divide  again 
into  lefs,  each  fuftaining  a  fpike  of  bluifh  flowers,  which 
have  a  flrong  fweet  odour.  The  plants  continue  in  flower 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  thofe  flowers  which  come  out 
in  fummer  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  autumn. 

Jc  mav  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  town  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  frnall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  fummer,  placing  them  in 
a  fheltered  fixation,  and  in  autumn  they  mull  be  houfed 
with  other  exotick  plants  in  a  good  green-houfe,  where  they 
will  flower  great  part  of  winter,  fo  will  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  among  the  Orange  trees,  and  other  green-houfe 
plants,  with  whofe  culture  this  plant  will  thrive.  If  the 
cuttings  of  this  plant  are  put  into  pots  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
they  will  take  root  very  freely,  but  thefe  do  not  make  fo 
good  plants  as  thofe  railed  from  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhore  in  the 
IVefi- Indies.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  trail 
upon  the  ground,  and  grow  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  grayifh  leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  double  fpikesTrom  the  fide  of  their  branches  ; 
they  are  white  and  frnall,  fo  make  no  great  appearance. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  fecond  and  third  forts. 

The  eighth  fort  riles  with  an  upright  woody  flalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  with  a  hoary  bark  full  of  marks  where  the 
leaves  have  grown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  divides  into 
two  or  three  flrong  woody  branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and 
are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with,  long,  narrow,  woolly  leaves, 
which  hand  on  every  fide  the  branches  without  order.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  to  which  they 
fit  clofe  ;  they  are  fhort  and  reflexed,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies :  the  flowers  are  purple,  fitting  in  very  woolly  em- 
palements,  which  are  divided  into  five  parts;  the  whole 
plant  is  very  white  and  vvcolly,  like  the  fea  Cudweed,  fo 
makes  an  odd  appearance.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muit  be  procured  from  the  places  where  it  naturally 
grows,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  a  tub  of  earth  in  the  country  ; 
for  when  the  dried  feeds  come  over  they  feldom  grow,  and 
if  they  do  it  is  not  before  the  fecond  year  ;  fo  that  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  in  a  tub  of  earth  to 
preferve  them,  when  they  arrive  in  England,  the  tub  fhould 
lie  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  will  bring 
up  the  plants ;  and  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  frnall  pot  filled  with  earth,  com- 
pofed  of  fand  and  light  undunged  earth,  with  a  little  lime 
rubbifh  well  mixed  together,  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  rnufl  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick 
plants,  always  keeping  them  in  the  tan- bed  in  the  ftove, 
giving  them  but  little  water,  efpecially  during  the  winter 
leafon. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Weft -Indies,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  on  the  fea-lhore  ;  it  rifes  with  an  upright 
mrubby  flalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  frnall 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fcarce  one  inch  long,  and  one  third 
of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points, 
fitting  dole  to  the  flalk  ;  they  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide, 
but  imooth  above.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Angle 
(lender  fpikes,  which  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  flalks;  they  are  but  little  recurved,  especially  thofe 
on  the  fide,  but  thofe  at  top  are  more  bent  ;  they  are  white, 
id  make  but  little  appearance. 
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The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  wjiere  it  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy  fhores.  This 
is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing  flalks,  which  grow  fix  or 
feven  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  frnall  oval  leaves,  which 
are  woolly  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  Angle  fhort  fpikes,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  frnall  and  white,  fo  make  little  appearance. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun , 
from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing  in  plenty. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  three  feet  high,  dividing 
into  flender  branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  placed  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  double 
fpikes,  which  are  flender,  fhort,  and  ftrait,  not  recurved  as 
the  other  fpecies.  The  flowers  are  frnall,  white,  and  the 
plant  is  perennial. 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  frefh  from  America,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  growing,  unlefs  they  are  fown  abroad, 
and  brought  over  in  earth,  has  rendered  them  rare  in  Eu- 
rc(e,  and  as  they  are  plants  of  little  beauty,  fo  few  perfons 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  them ;  befides,  as  they 
require  a  Hove  to  preferve  them  in  this  country,  and  mull 
have  a  peculiar  foil  and  management  like  the  eighth  fort, 
fo,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety  in  botanick  gardens,  they 
are  not  worth  cultivating  here. 

HELLEBORE.  See  Heileborus. 

HELLEBOR1NE.  See  Serapias  and  Limadorum. 
HELLEBOROIDES  HYEMALIS.  See  Heileborus. 
HELLEBORO  RANUNCULUS.  See  Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  622.  Black  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  Chriftmas  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  ft o<v.er  hath  no  empalement ;  it  hath  five  large ,  roundijh , 
permanent  petals,  and  many  frnall  ne  ft  aria,  placed  circularly. 
It  hath  a  great  number  of  famina,  and  /enteral  comprefed  ger- 
tnen,  which  afterward  turn  to  comprefed  capjules  with  two  keels y 
the  lower  being  Jhort,  and  the  upper  convex ,  filled  with  round 
feeds  adhering  to  the  /earn. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H  tLLEB  o  r  u  s  caule  multifioro  foliofo,  folds  pedatis.  Lin. 
Sp .  Plant,  5 S 8 .  Hellebore  with  many  flowers  on  a  flalk, 
which  are  intermixed  with  leaves,  and  ramofe  leaves  fitting 
on  the  foot-ftaik  ;  Bears  Foot,  or  Setterwort. 

2.  Heileborus  caule  multifioro  foliofo,  folds  digitalis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Hellebore  with  many  flowers  on  a 
flalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  leaves,  and  fingered  leaves. 

3.  Helleborus  Jcapo  Jub-unif or 0  fub-nudo,  foliis  pedatis. 
Hort.  Up/al.  15,7.  Hellebore  wjth  one  flower  on  a  flalk, 
which  is  naked,  and  hand-fhaped  leaves  fitting  on  the  foot- 
fialk  ;  true  Black  Hellebore,  or  Chrifmas  Rofe. 

4.  Helleborus  caule  multifioro, folds  ternatis  integerrimis. 
Hellebore  with  many  flowers  on  a  flalk,  and  leaves  com- 
pofed  of  three  entire  lobes. 

5.  -  Helleborus  fore  folio  infidente.  Hort.  Cliff.  227. 
Hellebore  with  the  flower  fitting  upon  the  leaf,  or  Winter 
Aconite. 

6.  Helleborus  caule  multifioro  foliofo ,  folds  digitatis 
fen-atis  amplioribus.  Hellebore  with  many  flowers  upon  a 
flalk,  intermixed  with  leaves,  and  large  fingered  leaves, 
which  are  favved. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  but  particularly  in  Suffex,  where  I  have  feen  it  in 
great  plenty.  This  hath  a  jointed  herbaceous  flalk,  which, 
rifes  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  heads,  gar¬ 
ni died  with  leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  nine  long  narrow 
lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe.  Thefe  are  favved  on  their 
edges,  and  end  in  acute  point3  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  flalk  are  much  larger  than  the  upper,  which  are  frnall- 
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and  narrow.  The  flower-ftalk  arifes  from  the  center  of  the 
plant,  dividing  into  many  branches,  each  fuftaining  feveral 
fmaller  foot-ftalks,  with  one  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaf  upon 
each,  and  one  large  greenifli  flower  at  the  top  with  purpliih 
rims ;  thefc  appear  in  winter,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
fpring,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife 
without  care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  woods,  or  in 
wildernefs  quarters,  where  they  will  grow  in  great  ihade, 
and  make  a  good  appearance  at  a  feafon  when  there  are 
but  few  plants  in  beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  natumfly  at  Dittos,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge ,  and  in  the  woods  near  S token  Church ,  in  Oxfordjhire . 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much.  The  leaves  are  com* 
pofed  of  nine  long  lobes,  which  unite  to  the  foot-flalk  at 
their  bafe,  and  are  lharply  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are 
of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  oval  green  petals,  with  a  great  number  of  (lamina  fur- 
rounding  the  germen,  fituated  in  the  middle;  thefe  appear 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  May, 
which  if  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  the  plants  will  come 
up  early  the  following  fpring,  and  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength  may  be  planted  in  fhady  places  under  trees,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from  the  roots  in 
the  fpring,  but  the  firft  fort  is  always  green. 

rJ  he  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the  an- 
tients ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apennir.e  moun¬ 
tains,  and  alfo  in  the  Archipelago.  The  root  of  this  fort  is 
compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  which  fpread  far  into 
the  ground,  from  which  arife  the  flowers  upon  naked  foot- 
flalks  immediately  from  the  root,  each  fupporting  one  large 
white  flower,  compofed  of  five  roundilh  petals,  with  a  great 
number  of  ftamina  in  the  middle.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  thick,  flefhy,  obtufe  lobes, 
which  are  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  unite  with  the 
foot-flalk  at  their  bafe ;  this  plant  flowers  in  winter,  from 
whence  the  title  of  Ckrifimas  Rofe  was  applied  to  it.  This 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  for  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  broader.  This  flowers 
early  in  winter,  and  the  ftalks  rife  higher  than  either  of  the 
former  forts,  but  is  at  prefent  rare  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Winter  Aconite,  which  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  It  flowers  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  curious  gardens,  efpecially  as  it  requires  but  little  room. 
This  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  roots  fend  out  in 
plenty.  Thefe  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  any 
time  after  their  leaves  decay,  which  is  generally  by  the 
beginning  of  June  till  OBober ,  when  they  will  begin  to  put 
out  new  fibres  ;  but  as  the  roots  are  final],  and  nearly  of 
the  colour  of  the  ground,  fo  if  care  is  not  taken  to  fearch 
them  many  of  the  roots  will  be  left  in  the  ground.  Thefe 
roots  flioulcf  be  planted  in  fmall  cluflers,  othervvife  they 
will  not  make  a  good  appearance ;  for  Angle  flowers  flut¬ 
tered  about  the  borders  of  thefe  fmall  kinds,  are  fcarce  feen 
at  a  diftance;  but  when  thefe  and  the  Snowdrops  are  alter¬ 
nately  planted  in  bunches,  they  will  have  a  good  effeft,  as 
they  flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  much  of  a  fize. 

The  fixth  fort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  the  ftalks  grow  taller.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  IJlria  and  Dalmatia,  from  whence  I  received  fome  of 
tf.e  feeds  ;  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal  variety 
of  the  fiift,  and  as  fuch  I  fowed  the  feeds,  but  the  plants 
had  a  very  great  appearance,  and  the  firft  winter  proving 
i  fevere  they  were  all  deftroyed,  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as 
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our  common  fort,  and  depending  on  their  being  fo,  occa- 
ftoned  the  lofs  of  the  plants. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS.  See  Veratrum. 

HELMET  FLOWER,  cr  MGNK’s  HOOD.  See 
Aconitum. 

HEMEROCALIdS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  391.  Lily  Afpho- 
del,  or  Day  Lily. 

The  CharaBcrs  are, 

The  fewer  has  no  empalement  ;  in  fame  fpecies  the  fienver  is  of 
one  petal  cut  into  fix  parts,  in  others  it  hath  fix  petals.  There 
are  fix  awl-Jhaped  declining  (lamina  furrounding  the  Jlyle.  The 
roundijh  furrowed  germen  is  fituated  in  the  middle,  which  after - 
ward  becomes  an  oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  lobes, 
opening  with  two  valves,  filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H  emerocallis  fcapo  ramofo ,  corellis  monopetalis.  Hart. 
Upfal.  88.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  the  flower 
of  one  petal. 

2.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  compreffo  ccrollis  mompetfdis  cant- 
panulatis.  Day  Lily  with  "a  comprefled  ftalk,  and  a  bell- 
fhaped  flower  of  one  petal. 

3.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  ramofo,  corollis  monopeta.lis  fiami- 
nibus  longioribus.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  ftalk,  flowers 
of  one  petal,  and  longer  ftamina. 

4.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  fimplici,  corollis  hcxa‘ e tails  cam¬ 
panula's.  Hart.  Cliff.  128.  Day  Lily  with  an  unbranched 
Angle  ftalk,  and  beil-fhaped  flowers  with  Ax  petals,  or  St. 
Bruno's  Lily. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and 
IJlria,  but  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  ftrong  fibrous  roots,  to  which  hang  knobs, 
or  tubers,  like  thofe  of  the  Afphodel,  from  which  come 
out  keel-fhaped  leaves  a  fooc  and  a  half  long,  with  a  rigid 
midrib,  the  two  Ades  drawing  inward,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort 
of  gutter  on  the  upper  fide.  The  flower-ftalks  are  naked, 
and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  two  or  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrows  ;  at  the  top  they  divide  into  three  or  four  lhort 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower 
lhaped  like  a  Lily,  having  but  one  petal  with  a  fhort  tube, 
fpreading  open  at  the  brim,  where  it  is  divided,  into  fix 
parts:  thefe'have  an  agreeable  feent,  from  whence  fome 
have  given  it  the  title  of  yellow  Tuberofe.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augnfi  :  this  plant  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  offsets,  which  the  roots  fend  out  in  plenty, 
which  may  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  that  being  the  beft  fea- 
foil  for  tranfplanting  of  the  roots,  and  planted  in  any  fixa¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to 
allow  them  room,  that  their  roots  may  fpread  :  they  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  will 
flower  in  two  years ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring, 
the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hat1* 
roots  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  fmaller.  Tha 
leaves  are  not  near  fo  long,  nor  more  than  half  the  breadth 
of  the  former,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flovver- 
ftalk  nfes  a  foot  high,  is  naked  and  comprelfed,  but  has  no 
furrows  ;  at  the  top  is  produced  two  or  three  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  nearer  the  beil-fhape  than  thofe  of  the  0  her  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  Hand  on  ihorter  foot-ftalks.  It  is  propagated  bv 
*  offsets  from  the  root,  or  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former,  but  the  roots  do  not  increafe  fo  faff: ;  it  fhould 
have  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  Atuation,  where  it  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  dry  ground. 

The  third  fort  is  a  much  larger  plant  than  either  of  the 
former,  the  roots  fpread  and  increafe  much  more,  therefore 
is  not  proper  furniture  for  fmall  gardens.  'The  leaves  are 
near  three  feet  long,  hollowed  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
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turning  back  toward  the  top.  The  flo.ver-ftalks  are  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and  rife  near  four  feet  high  ;  they 
are  naked,  without  joints,  and  branching  at  the  top,  where 
are  feveral  large  copper-coloured  flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  red  Lily,  and  as  large.  The  ftamina  of  this  fort  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  their  fummits  are 
charged  with  a  copper-coloured  farina,  which  fheds  on  be¬ 
ing  touched  ;  or  if  a  perfon  fmells  to  the  flowers  it  will  fly 
off  and  fpread  over  the  face,  dying  it  all  over  of  a  copper 
colour,  which  is  a  trick  often  placed  by  fome  unlucky  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  ignorant.  Thefe  flowers  never  continue  longer 
than  one  day,  but  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the 
fame  plants  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  roots  of 
this  fort,  propagate  too  faft  for  thofe  gardens  where  there  is 
bur  little  room.  It  will  grow  on  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  the 
bell  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  is  in  autumn. 

The  Savoy  Spiderwort,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  St.  Bruno's 
Lily,  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  is  titled  Lihaflrum 
Alpinum  map  us,  and  the  other  Li  Hafir  um  Alpinum  minus,  by 
T oarnefort ;  the  firft  of  thefe  riles  with  a  fiower-ftalk  more  than 
a  fcoc  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and 
there  is  a  greater  number  upon  each  ftalk  than  of  the  lecond  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  other  efl'ential  difference  between  them,  I 
have  not  put  them  down  as  different  fpecies,  but  the  firrt  is 
by  much  the  finer  plant,  though  not  common  in  England. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Spiderwort,  are  pretty  firm,  and  grow  upright  ;  the  flower- 
flalks  grow  about  a  foot  high,  and  have  feveral  white 
flowers  at  the  top,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lily,  which 
hang  on  one  fide,  and  have  an  agreeable  fcent ;  thefe  are 
but  of  Ihort  duration,  fel  lorn  continuing  in  beauty  above 
three  or  four  days,  but  when  the  plants  are  ftror.g  they  will 
produce  eight  or  t$n  flowers  upon  each  ftalk,  fo  they  make 
a  good  appearance  while  they  laft. 

Thefe  forts  are  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the  roots; 
autumn  is  the  bell:  leafon  for  doing  this  work,  as  it  alfo  is 
for  tranfplanting  of  the  roots;  for  when  they  are  removed 
in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  flower  the  fame  year  ;  or,  if  they 
do,  it  is  but  weakly.  T hefe  plants  Ihould  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  oftener  than  every  third  year,  when  the  roots  may 
be  parted  to  make  an  increafe  of  the  plants,  but  they  Ihould 
not  be  divided  loo  fmall,  for  if  they  are  it  will  be  two  years 
before  they  flower  :  they  delight  in  a  light  loamy  foil,  and 
in  an  open  expofure,  fo  muft  not  be  planted  under  the  drip 
of  trees  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  to  an  eaft  afpeft,  where 
they  may  be  prote&ed  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  will  continue  in  beauty  longer  than  when  they  are  more 
expofed. 

,  HEMIONITIS,  Moonfern. 

This  is  a  plant  which  is  feldom  propagated  in  gardens, 
therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
it  more  than  this,  That  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate 
any  of  the  forts,  muft  procure  the  plants  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow.  There  are  two  forts  which  are 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  America  there 
is  a  great  number  of  very  different  kinds  ;  thefe  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  undunged  earth,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  are  natives  of  hot  countries  muft  be  placed  in 
the  ftove,  the  others  may  be  fheltercd  under  a  common 
frame  in  winter,  and  during  the  fummer  they  muft:  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  but  in  winter  they  will  require  but  little. 
In  fummer  they  (hould  alfo  have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted 
to  thom  ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  thrive. 

HEPATICA.  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.  Hepatica,  or  Noble 
Liverwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ike  flower  bath  a  three  leaved  empalement.  It  hath  fix  pe¬ 
tal,  which  are  oval,  with  a  great  number  of  fender  ftamina, 
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Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  and feveral  germtn  collected  into  a  head, 
which  afterward  turn  to  acuminated  feeds  fitting  round  the 
flyles. 

The  Varieties  of  this  plant  are, 

1.  Hepatica  trifolia,  caeruleo fore.  Cluf.  The  Angle 
blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

2.  Hepatica  trijoha,  fore  cceruleo  pie  no.  Cluj.  The 
double  blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

3.  Hepatica  trifolia,  fore  albo Jtmplici.  Boerh.  Ind.  The 
Angle  white  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

4.  Hepatica  trifolia,  rubro fore.  Cluf.  Single  red  He¬ 
patica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

5.  Hepatica  tr folio,  fore  rubro  pleno.  Boerh.  Ind.  Dou¬ 
ble  red,  or  Peach-coloured  Hepatica. 

Thefe  plants  are  fome  of  the  greaceft  beauties  of  the 
fpring  ;  their  flowers  are  produced  in  February  and  March 
in  great  plenty,  before  the  green  leaves  appear,  and  make 
a  very  beautiful  figure  in  the  borders  of  the  pleaf'ure-gar- 
den,  efpecially  the  double  forts,  which  commonly  continue 
a  fortnight  longer  in  flower  than  the  Angle,  and  the  flowers 
are  much  fairer.  I  have  feen  the  double  white  kind  often 
mentioned  in  books,  but  could  never  fee  it  growing, 
though  I  do  not  know  but  fuch  a  flower  might  be  obtained 
from  feeds  of  the  Angle  white,  or  blue  kinds.  1  have 
fometimes  known  the  double  blue  fort  produce  fome  flowers 
in  autumn,  which  were  inclining  to  white,  and  thereby  fome 
people  have  been  deceived,  who  have  procured  the  roots 
at  that  feafon,  and  planted  them  in  their  gardens,  but  the 
fpring  following  their  flowers  were  blue  as  before  ;  and  this 
is  what  frequently  happens,  when  the  autumn  is  fo  mild  as 
to  caufe  them  to  flower. 

The  Angle  forts  produce  feeds  every  year,  whereby  they 
are  eafily  propagated,  and  alfo  new  flowers  may  be  that 
way  obtained.  The  bell  feafon  for  lowing  of  the  feeds  is 
in  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  either  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light 
earth,  which  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to  have  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  until  October,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  full  fun,  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  but  in 
March ,  when  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  they 
muft  be  removed  again  to  a  lhady  Atua'ion,  and  in  dry 
weather  Ihould  be  frequently  watered  ;  about  the  beginning 
of  Augufl  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted,  at  which  time 
you  Ihould  prepare  a  border,  facing  the  eaft,  of  good  frelh 
loamy  earth,  into  which  you  Ihould  remove  the  plants, 
placing  them  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  clofing 
the  earth  pretty  faft  to  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  do  at  that  feafon  ;  the  fpring  following  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  fhew  their  flowers,  but  it  will  be  three  years  before 
they  flower  ftrong  ;  till  then  you  cannot  judge  of  their 
goodnefs,  when,  if  you  find  any  double  flowers,  or  any  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  common  forts,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  fhould  continue  at  Itaft  two  years  be¬ 
fore  they  are  taken  up  or  parted  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  in 
this  plant,  that  where  they  are  often  removed  and  parted, 
they  are  very  fubjeft  to  die;  whereas,  when  ihey  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  undifturbed  for  many  years,  they  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  and  become  very  large  roots. 

The  double  flowers,  which  never  produce  feeds,  are 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  Ihould  be  done  in 
March,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  flower  ;  but  you  fhould 
be  careful  not  to  feparae  them  into  very  fmall  heads,  nor 
ihould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  you  intend  to  have  them  thrive,  for  the  rea-fon  be¬ 
fore  given.  They  delight  in  a  loamy  foil,  and  in  an  eaftern 
pofition,  where  they  may  have  oi  ly  the  morning  fun. 

HEPATORIUM.  See  Eupatorium. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM.  See  Potentilla. 
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HERACLEUM.  See  Sphondylium  and  Panax. 

HERBA  GERARDI.  See  Angelica  fylveftris  minor. 
HERBA  PARIS.  See  Pans. 

HERMANNIA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  656.  tab.  432. 

The  Char  after s  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  pitcher  Jhaped  permanent  empalement.  It 
hath  five  petals ,  which  twifl  againfi  the  Jun  within  the  tubu- 
lous  empalement ,  but  Jpread  open  above.  It  hath  five  broad 
ftamina,  joined  in  one  body.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
five  cornered  germen ,  which  af  erward  becomes  a  five  cornered 
roundijh  capjule,  with  five  cells  opening  at  the  top,  inclofing 
many  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hermannia  foliis  cuneifiormibus  plicatis,  crenato  emar- 
ginatis.  Hurt.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  wedge-fhaped 
folded  leases,  which  are  crenated  and  indented. 

2.  He  r  m  a  n  n  1  a  foliis  obovatis  acute  incifis,  peduticulis  hi- 
fioris.  Prod.  Leyd.  347.  Hermannia  with  oval  leaves  acutely 
cut,  and  foot-ftalks  having  two  flowers. 

3.  -Hermannia  foliis  obovatis  plicatis  crenatis  tomentefis. 
Hr'.  Cliff  343.  Hermannia  with  oval,  folded,  woolly 
leaves,  which  are  crenated. 

4.  Hermannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  ferratis  Hort.  Cliff. 
342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  fawed. 

5.  Hermannia  foliis  oblongoovatis  crenatis  tomentofis  fore 
mutabili.  Hermannia  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated,  woolly 
leaves,  and  a  changeable  fiow'er. 

6.  He  RMANNIA  foliis  pinnatfidis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff 
342.  Hermannia  with  narrow  leaves  ending  in  many 
points. 

7.  He  rmannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Cliff  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  ipear-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  entire. 

The  firfl  fort  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  garnilhed  with  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  a' d  round  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches,  of  a  deep  colour,  but  fmall  ;  thefe  appear 
in  April  and  May,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

The  feeond  fort  is  a  fhrub  of  lower  flature  than  the  firfl, 
but  fends  out  a  great  number  of  branches,  garnilhed  with 
fmaller  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  are  rough, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fhort  clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  every  {hoot,  fo  that  the 
whole  fhrub  feems  covered  with  flowers ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellowy  and  appear  toward  the  end  of  April,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Tfe  third  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than  the 
former,  fe'dom  rifir.g  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  high ; 
the  Hem  is  not  fo  woody,  and  the  branches  are  foft  and 
flender,  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves  which  are 
plaited,  and  crena  ed  on  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
da  red  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  have  very 
hairy  empalements.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  longer  in  the  European  gardens, 
than  either  of  the  other.  Tnis  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  up¬ 
right  flalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fending  out 
many  ligntous  branches  from  the  fide,  which  alfo  grow 
more  eied  than  any  of  the  oiher  ;  thefe  are  cloathed  with 
obtufe  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  the  edges  toward  the 
end  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  fin  all  bunches  from  the  fide 
of  the  flaik  :  they  are  of  a  pale  ftraw  colour,  and  appear  in 
May  ai  d  June ;  thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  ripen  the  latter  end  of  Augufi. 

The  fifth  fart  fcldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high,  with 
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a  foft  ligneous  flalk,  fending  out  flender  irregular  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  at  their  firfl 
appearance  of  a  gold  colour,  but  after  they  have  been  fome 
days  open  they  change  to  yellow.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  near  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  bark,  garnilhed  with  narrow  wing-pointed  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall 
cluflers  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  fhrubby  branching  flalks,  which 
are  very  bufhy,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  ;  the  branches  are  very  flender,  garnifhed  with 
hairy,  pale,  green  leaves  of  different  fizes  ;  they  are  entire, 
and  fit  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  flalk  fingly  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a. 
deep  yellow  colour.  This  fort  flowers  moft  part  of  fummer. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet  known,  are  natives  of 
the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  fhady 
border,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  are  well  rooted, 
which  will  be  in  about  fix  weeks  after  planting  ;  then  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  into  pots,  placing  them  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  with  Myrtles,  Gera¬ 
niums,  iftc.  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Oftoler,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  obferving  to 
place  them  in  the  cooleft  part  of  the  houfe,  where  they 
may  have  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible  ;  for  if  they  are  too 
much  drawn  in  the  houfe,  they  will  appear  fickly,  and 
feldom  produce  many  flowers  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  only 
flickered  from  the  froft,  and  have  a  great  fhare  of  free  air, 
they  will  appear  ftrong,  healthy,  and  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers  :  they  mud  be  frequently  watered,  and  will 
require  to  be  new  potted  at  leaft  twice  every  year,  other- 
wife  their  roots  will  be  fo  matted  as  to  prevent  their 
growth. 

HERMODACTYLUS,  the  HermodaCtyl,  commonly 
called  Snakes-head  Iris. 

This  genus  is,  by  Dr.  Linnceus,  joined  to  Iris,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  flower  agreeing  pretty  well  with  thofe  of  that 
genus,  from  which  ‘ Tournefort  has  feparated  it  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  root.  As  this  plant  requires  a  particular 
treatment,  fo  I  have  continued  it  under  Tournefort'’ s  title. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Lily-Jhaped  flower,  confifiing  of  one  leaf,  Jhaped  ex¬ 
actly  like  an  Iris,  but  has  a  tuberous  root ,  divided  into  two  or 
three  dugs,  like  oblong  bulbs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Hermodactylus  folio  quadrangulo.  C.B.P.  This  is 
alfo  called,  Iris  tuberoja  Belgarum,  i.  e.  Tuberous  Iris  of 
the  Hutch. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  tubers,  which  fhould 
be  taken  off  foon  after  the  green  leaves  decay,  which  is  the 
proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  roots ;  but  they  fhould 
not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  left  they  fhrink,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  rot  when  they  are  planted.  They 
fhould  have  a  loamy  foil,  not  too  ftrong,  and  muft  be 
planted  to  an  eaft  afpedt,  where  they  will  flower  very  well. 
Thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years.  The  diftance  at  which  thefe  roots  fhould  be 
planned  is  fix  inches  fquare,  and  four  inches  deep  in  the 
ground.  Thefe  produce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  their 
feeds  are  ripe  in  Augufi  ;  but  as  they  multiply  pretty  fall 
by  their  roots,  few  people  are  at  the  trouble  of  raifing 
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them  from  feeds;  but  thofe  who  have  an  inclination  fo  to 
<jo,  mud  treat  them  in  the  manner  dire&ed  for  the  bulbous 
Jrifes. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  apt  to  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  then  they  feldom  produce  flowers  ;  and  many 
times  they  (hoot  fo  deep  as  to  be  loll,  efpecialiy  where  the 
foil  is  very  light;  therefore  to  prevent  this,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  lay  a  thicknefs  of  rubbifn  under  the  border  where 
thefe  are  planted,  to  hinder  them  from  getting  down.  This 
fhould  always  be  pradlifed  in  light  ground,  but  in  flrong 
land  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  this  precau¬ 
tion,  becaufe  they  do  not  fhoot  downward  fo  freely  in  that. 

HERNAND1A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  tab.  40.  Jack-in- 
a  box,  vulgo. 

1’he  CharaSiers  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  partial  involucrum ,  compojed  of  four  oval  f  mall 
leaves ,  which  inclofe  three  fi ewers  ;  each  of  theft  has  a  proper 
bell  ft. haped  empalement  of  one  leaf ;  the  petal  is  funnel  fhaped, 
cut  into  fix  parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  hath  three  Jhort  Jlamina  infer  ted 
in  the  empalement.  The  female  fowers  are  fhaped  like  the  male, 
but  want  Jlamina  ;  they  have  a  roundijb  germen.  The  empale - 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  large,  fwpllen,  oblong  fruit,  perforated 
at  each  end ,  inclojing  one  hard  globular  nut. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hernandia.  Hort.  Cliff.  485.  tab.  1 3.  commonly  called 
in  the  Wef -Indies,  Jack-in-a-box. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes ,  St. 
Chrifopher's,  and  many  other  iflands  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jack-in-a  box.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  when  ripe  is  perforated,  and  the  nut  in 
the  infide  becomes  hard  ;  fo  that  when  the  wind  blows 
through  the  fruit,  it  makes  a  whiffling  noife,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  diflancc  ;  from  whence,  I  fuppofe,  the  inhabitants 
gave  this  name  to  the  plant.  It  grows  in  the  gullies,  where 
there  are  rills  of  water. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  in  curious  gardens,  with 
other  tender  exotick  plants.  It  is  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  two  inches  high  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  and  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  which  time  they  mull  have  air  admitted  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  or  the  heat  of  the  bed 
in  which  they  are  placed.  As  the  plants  advance,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger  pots ;  but  in  doing  this,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  as  alfo  to  preferve 
a  good  ball  of  earth  to  them  ;  the  plants  mull  be  fcreened 
from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root.  The  bell 
time  to  fhift  thele  plants  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  cold  approaches ;  they  mull  be  conflantly 
kept  in  the  bark- (love ;  in  winter  they  fhould  have  a  mode¬ 
rate  fhare  of  heat,  and  in  the  fummer  they  mull  have  plenty 
of  air  in  hot  weather.  With  this  management  the  plants 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  fixteen  feet  or  more,  and  the 
leaves  being  very  large,  will  make  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  the  ftgve.  It  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England. 

HERNIARIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  507.  tab.  288.  Rup¬ 
turewort. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  coloured  empalement  of  one  leaf.  It  hath 
five  fmall  famina,  ftualcd  in  the  divifions  of  the  empalement ,  and 
fve  others  which  are  barren,  placed  alternately  between  them. 
In  the  center  is  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  fmall 
capfule  inclofed  in  the  empalement ,  having  one  oval  pointed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Herniaria  glabra.  J.  B.  3.  378.  Smooth  Rupture¬ 
wort. 
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2.  Herniaria  hirfuta.  J.  B.  3.  379.  Roogh  or  hairy 
Rupturewort. 

3.  Hern  1  aria  alfines  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  507.  Rupture¬ 
wort  with  a  Chickweed  leaf. 

4.  Herniaria  caulilus  fruticofs  foribus  quadrifdis.  Lin. 
Syf.  Rupturewort  with  fhrubby  flalks,  and  four-pointed 

flowers. 

The  two  firll  forts  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  not 
very  common  ;  they  are  low  trailing  plants,  their  branches 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  they  have  leaves  like  the  fmaller 
Chickweed,  the  flrfl  is  fmooth,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
hairy  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  cluflers  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalks  at  the  joints ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
fo  make  no  appearance. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  France  and  Italy.  This  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  either 
of  the  other  forts,  but  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  fomewhat 
like  the  firft,  but  larger. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  fhrubby  flalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy  leaves  like  the  fccond 
fort ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  very  like,  but  are  four-cornered. 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botamck  gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  three  firft  are  annual 
plants,  which  do  not  continue  longer  than  one  year,  fo  fhould 
be  permitted  to  fhed  their  feeds,  whereby  they  are  better 
preferved  than  if  fown  with  art.  The  fourth  fort  is  an 
abiding  plant,  which  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but 
as  they  are  plants  of  no  beauty,  they  are  rarely  preferved 
in  gardens. 

HESPERIS.  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  H.  222.  tab.  108.  Dame’s 
Violet,  Rocket,  or  Queen’s  Gilliflower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compojed  of  four  oblong  petals,  in  form  of  a  croft. 
It  hath  fx  awl  fhaped famina,  two  of  which  are  much  Jhorter 
than  the  other.  It  hath  a  honey  gland Jituated  between  the  two 
Jhort  famina,  and  a  four-cornered  germen  the  length  of  the  Jla¬ 
mina,  but  no  fyle.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  plain,  long , 
comprefed  pod  with  two  cells,  divided  by  an  intermediate  parti¬ 
tion,  inclofing  many  oval  comprefj'ed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hesperis  caule  fmplici  ereflo,  foliis  lanceolatis  denticu- 
latis,  fetalis  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  Angle  eredt 
flalk,  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flower  indented  at  the  top. 

2.  Hesperis  caule  fimplici  ere  80,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
integerrimis,  fetalis  integris.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  Angle 
upright  flalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  the 
petals  of  the  flower  entire. 

3.  Hesperis  caule  fimplici  ere8o,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis 
ferratis ,  fetalis  mucrone  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a 
Angle  upright  flalk,  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  favved  leaves, 
and  the  tips  of  the  petals  indented. 

4.  Hesperis  caule  hifpido  ramojo  patente.  Hort.Upfal.  187. 
Dame’s  Violet  with  a  prickly,  branching,  fpreading  flalk. 

5.  Hesperis  caule  ere 80,  ramofo ,  hirfuto,  foliis  oblongo - 
cordatis,  acutis  fejfihhus  denticulaiis,  fetalis  integris.  Dame’s 
Violet  with  a  hairy,  eredl,  branching  llalk,  oblong,  heart- 
fhaped,  pointed,  indented  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalk, 
and  the  petals  of  the  flower  entire. 

6.  Hesperis  caule  ramofijf7nodiffufo,foliislinearilanceo- 
latis  dentatis,  fliquis  apice  truncaiis.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a 
very  branching  diffufed  llalk,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  and  the  points  of  the  pods  fhaped  like  a 
truncheon. 

7.  Hesperis  foliis  dentato-pinnatifdis,  caule  l<cvi.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  664.  Dame’s  Violet  with  wing-pointed  indented 
leaves,  and  a  fmooth  flalk. 

8.  Hesperis  caule  ramoftffimo  dijfufo,  foliis  lanceolatis  fer. 
ratis  Jcabris,  fliquts  fe'fjtlibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  663.  Dame’s 

6  Violet 
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Violet  with  very  branching  diffufed  ftalks,  fpear-fhaped, 
rough,  Tawed  leaves,  and  the  pods  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks. 

9.  Hesperis  caule  ereflo  ramojo,  foliis  corclatis  amplexicau- 
libus  Jerratis  ‘villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  664.  Dame’s  Violet 
with  an  erett  branching  ftalk,  and  hairy,  Tawed,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk. 

10.  Hesperis  caule  ramofo  diffufct,  Jtliquis  teretibus.  Hart. 
Vpfal.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  diffufed  branching  fialk,  and 
taper  pods. 

The  firft  Tort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Englijh  gardens  than  at  pre- 
Tent,  having  been  long  neglefted  becauTe  the  flowers  were 
Tingle,  and  made  but  little  appearance ;  however,  as  the 
flowers  have  a  very  gratefol  Tcent,  To  the  plant  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  This  rifles  with  an  up¬ 
right  llalk  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  flightly 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points  :  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  thyrfe  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  compofed  of  four  roundifh  petals,  indented  at  their 
points,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  fmell  very  Tweet,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  evening  or  in  cloudy  weather,  it  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Teeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of  Augnjl.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  To  that  young  plants  fhould  be  raifled  every 
year,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  which  decay  :  if  the  Teeds 
are  permitted  to  Tcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
trouble  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  Town,  it  Ihould 
be  in  the  autumn  ;  becauTe  thofe  vvhich’are  Town  in  the 
fpring  often  fail  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  or  will  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers  in  Tome  of 
the  gardens  in  France,  but  that  which  we  have  in  England 
is  a  variety  of  the  third  fort  with  unfavoury  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  generally  fuppofed  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  firft,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  but 
is  certainly  a  diftindb  Tpecies ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  not  To 
long,  but  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their 
borders  are  entire;  the  flowers  are  not  quite  To  large,  nor 
do  they  form  fo  good  Tpikes ;  they  are  white,  and  have  not 
To  fine  a  Tcent  as  the  firft.  This  is  alfo  a  biennial  plant, 
requiring  the  Tame  treatment  as  the  firft. 

The  third  Tort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and '  Aujiria. 
This  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garmihed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fharply 
indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  dark  green,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  f pikes  on  the  top  of 
the  ftalks ;  in  fome  they  are  white,  in  others  purple,  and 
fometimes  both  colours  ftriped  in  the  fame  flower;  thefe 
have  no  odour,  fo  are  not  deferving  of  a  place  in  gardens, 
but  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two 
former. 

From  this  fort  the 'double  white  and  purple  Rockets  have 
been  accidentally  obtained,  which  are  much  efteemed  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  and  if  they  had  the  agreeable 
odour  of  the  garden  Rocket,  they  would  be  fome  of  the 
belt  furniture  for  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  but  they 
are  without  feent ;  however,  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
they  are  by  fome  greatly  efteemed. 

Thefe  plants  with  Angle  flowers  rarely  furvive  the  fecond 
year  ;  nor  will  thofe  with  double  flowers  continue  much 
longer,  therefore  young  plants  fhould  be  annually  railed  to 
Tupply  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  otherwife  there  will  foon 
be  a  want  of  them,  which  is  what  few  perfons  are  careful 
enough  to  obferve,  but  thinking  the  roots  to  be  perennial, 
truft  to  their  putting  cut  offsets',  and  finding  them  decay, 
are  apt  to  think  their  foil  very  improper  for  them,  ar.d  are 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  their  decaying;  whereas,  when  the 
plants  have  flowered,  they  have  finilhed  their  period,  and 
Tel  dam  continue  to  flower  a  fecond  time  from  the  fame  root ; 
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though  in  poor  land  they  will  often'  put'  out  a  few  weak 
offsets,  which  may  flower  again,  but  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the 
principal  roots ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  propa¬ 
gate  thefe  plants,  fhould  do  it  in  the  following  manner : 

There  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  roots  of  each  fort  kept  apart 
for  this  purpofe,  which  Ihould  have  their  flower -ftalks  cut 
down  foon  after  they  come  out,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  gentle  loamy  foil,  to  an  eaft  expofure,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  fun,  and  covered  with  hand  or  bell  - 
glaftes,  which  fhould  be  put  over  them,  after  the  cuttings 
have  been  well  watered,  and  clofely  fhut  down,  drawing 
the  earth  round  the  rim  of  the  glaftes  to  exclude  the  air  j 
the  glaftes  fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats  every  day  when  the 
fun  is  hot.  With  this  management  the  cuttings  will  put 
out  roots  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  will  begin  to  fhoot 
above  ;  then  the  glaftes  fhould  be  gently  railed  on  one  fide  to 
admit  the  air  to  them,  and  fo  gradually  harden  the  plants  to 
the  open  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  When  thefe 
have  made  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  removed, 
and  planted  in  an  eaft  border  at  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
afunder,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower. 

The  roots,  whofe  ftalks  are  thus  cut  down,  will  put  out 
many  heads  or  offsets,  which  may  be  divided  when  they 
have  proper  ftrength,  and  treated  as  the  former ;  by  this 
method,  a  fupply  of  plants  for  the  flower-garden  may  be 
always  obtained. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  fubjeft  to  canker  and  rot  when  they 
are  planted  in  a  light  rich  foil,  but  in  ftrong  ground  I  have 
fsen  them  thrive  and  flower  in  the  utmoft  perfe&ion,  where 
the  ftems  of  flowers  have  been  as  large,  and  the  flowers  as 
fair  as  the  fineft  double  Stock-gilliiiowers.  Their  feafon 
of  flowering  is  in  June  ;  I  have  frequently  railed  young 
plants  from  the  ftalks  after  the  flowers  have  decayed,  by 
cutting  them  in  lengths,  ar.d  planting  them  in  the  manner 
before  directed  ;  but  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  plants  as 
the  young  cuttings,  nor  are  they  fo  certain  to  grow,  there¬ 
fore  the  other  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  This  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  abroad,  lor  the  great  fra- 
grancy  of  its  flower-,  which  in  the  evening  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to 
perfume  the  air  to  a  great  diftance,  efpecially  where  there  are 
any  number  of  the  plants.  The  ladies  in  Germany  are  very 
fond  of  this  plant,  and  during  the  feafon  of  their  flowering, 
have  the  pots  placed  in  their  apartments  every  evening, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  fragrancy  of  their  flowers ;  for 
they  have  but  little  beauty,  being  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
garden  Rocket,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  but  the  feent  of  their 
flowers  is  much  prd’eiable  to  them  ;  though  in  the  day  time, 
it  the  weather  is  clear,  they  have  very  little  odour;  but 
when  the  fun  leaves  them,  their  fragrancy  is  expanded  to 
a  great  diftance.  To  this  Tpecies  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
title  of  Dame’s  Violet  was  firft  applied. 

This  fort  is  very  rarely  leen  in  the  Englijh  gardens  :  I 
fuppofe  it  has  been  negleded,  becaufe  the  flowers  make 
no  appearance.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  like  the  garden 
Rocket,  which  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner ; 
but  the  plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy,  and  are  very  fubjedt 
to  rot  in  winter,  efpecially  on  a  moift  foil,  or  in  rich  land, 
where  they  are  apt  to  grow  very  rank,  fo  are  foon  injured 
by  wet  and  cold  in  the  winter;  therefore  the  plants  of  this 
fort  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  dry  poor  foil,  and  a  wa  rn  fi-tua- 
tion  ;  and  iffome  of  them  are  planted  in  pots  to  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  Ihelrcrrd 
from  hard  rains  and  froft,  and  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  linus 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  it  will  be  afore  way  top  refer  ve  them . 

The 
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The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  larger,  of  a  paler  green 
than  thofe  of  the  garden  Rocket ;  the  ftalks  are  clolely  fet 
with  briftly  hairs,  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
garden  Rocket. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Germany 
without  any  title,  nor  any  account  of  the  country  from 
whence  it  came  ;  but  as  it  was  fent  with  the  feeds  of  fome 
Siberian  plants,  I  fuppofe  this  came  from  the  fame  country. 
This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftrong  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  three  feet  high,  which  is  hairy,  garniihed  with  ob¬ 
long  heart-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fitting 
dole  to  the  italic,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their  edges; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  many  branches, 
garniihed  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe 
below,  and  are  terminated  with  loofe  panicles  of  fingle, 
large,  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrancy. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  annual  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  branching  out  greatly  on  every  fide  in  a  con- 
fufed  order,  garniihed  with  fmall,  narrow,  indented  leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
U'hich  make  no  appearance. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high  ; 
the  ftalk  branches  toward  the  top  into  three  or  four  fmaller, 
which  are  terminated  by  fmall  white  flowers. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  very  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes 
about  nine  inches  high,  garniihed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  terminated  by  loofe  panicles 
of  fmall  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  botanick 
gardens,  for  the  fake  of  vaiiety.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care, 
and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  or  they 
may  be  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  the  autumn  where  they 
are  to  ftand,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France.  This  fends  out  feveral  heart-ihaped 
hairy  leaves  from  the  root,  which  fpread  on  the  ground  ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  nine  inches  high,  branching  toward  the  top, 
garniihed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  which  embrace  the  f 
ltalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  ! 
panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  lively  purple  co¬ 
lour.  Jf  thefe  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  they  lucceed 
much  better  than  in  the  fpring. 

The  tenth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the 
former.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching 
ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garniihed  with  narrow  fmooth 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  indented  on  their  edges : 
the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  fo  make 
but  little  appearance.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 

HEUCHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  283.  Sanicle. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  fiower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  petals,  which  are  in - 
ferted  in  the  border  of  the  empalement.  It  hath  five  fiamina, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  a  roundifih  bifid 
gcrmen,  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oval-pointed  capfule,  with 
two  horns ,  whiih  are  refexed,  having  two  cells  filled  with  very 
fmall  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viu\ 

Heuchera.  Hort.  Cliff.  82.  American  Sanicle,  with  a 
dirty  purple  flower. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  It  hath  a  peren- 
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nial  root,  which  fends  out  many  heart  I'huped  oval  leaves, 
indented  into  four  or  five  lobes,  cremated  oi>  their  edges, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  fmooth  ;  from  between  theie  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower,  which  are  naked,  and  rife 
a  foot  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  a  lcofe  panicle, 
luflaining  many  fmall  ha  ry  flowers,  of  an  obielcte  purple 
colour,  rhis  flowers  in  May,  ai  d  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augufi. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  and 
ihould  be  plan.ed  in  a  fhady  fituation  ;  there  is  little  beauty 
in  this  plant,  but  it  is  preierved  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

HIBISCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  756.  Syrian  Mallow. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  a  double  permanent  empalement  ;  the  outer 
hath  eight  or  ten  narrow  leaves,  the  inner  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  at 
the  brim  into  five  acute  points.  It  hath  five  heart  -Jhaped  petals , 
which  join  at  their  bafe  into  one  ;  and  many  fiamina,  which  are 
joined  inform  of  a  column,  but  expand  tov-ard  the  top.  It  has 
a  round germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  capfule  with  five 
cells,  opening  in  five  parts,  inclojing  kidney  -Jhaped Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  IIib  iscus  Joins  ovalo- lanceolatis,  fuperne  incifo-ferratis , 
caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  350.  Hibifcus  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  whofe  upper  parts  are  cut  and  (awed,  and  a 
tree-like  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  Althaea  frutex. 

2.  Hib  ISCUS  foliis  cor  data  quinquangulans  0  filet  e  ferratis, 
caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Hibifcus  with  Mart  ihaped 
leaves,  having  five  angled,  which  are  bluntly  lawed,  and  a 
tree-like  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  China  Rofe. 

3.  Hib  iscus  foliis  Jubpiltato-cordatis  feptemang ula ribus, 
ferratis  hifpidis  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Hibifcus  with  heart-lhaped 
target  leaves,  having  feven  angles,  which  are  tawed,  and 
fet  with  prickly  hairs  ;  comm  .nlv  called  Mulk.  • 

4.  Hib  iscus  foliis  palmato  digitalis  quinquepartitis,  laciniis 
fuperne  dentatis ,  caule  Imvi.  Hibifcus  with  fingered  leaves, 
which  are  divided  into  five  parts,  indented  toward  the  top, 
and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

5.  Hibis  cus  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  ferratis  tomentofis , 
caule  arboreo.  Hibifcus  with  angular,  hearc-fiiaped,  lawed, 
woolly  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

6.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  238. 
Hibifcus  with  entire  heart- lhaped  leaves. 

7.  Hibis  cus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis  glabris,  caule 
arboreo.  Flor.  Z  yl.  260.  Hibifcus  with  oval,  pointed,  faw¬ 
ed,  fmooth  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

8.  Hibis  cus  foliis  ferratis ,  itferioribus  ovatis  indivifs , 
fuperioribus  quinquepartitis,  caule  aculeato.  Hibifcus  with 
fawed  leaves,  the  lower  oval  and  undivided,  the  ujoper  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

9.  Hibiscus  foliis  ferratis ,  inferioribus  cordatis,  mediis 
tripartitis,  fummis  quinquepartitis,  caule  aculeato.  Hibifcus 
with  fawed  leaves,  the  iower  ones  being  heart-lhaped,  the 
middle  divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper  into  five,  and  a 
prickly  ftalk. 

10.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquelobatis  ferratis,  caule  glabro. 
Hibifcus  with  fawed  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  a 
fmooth  ftalk. 

11.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquifdo-palmatis,  caule  aculeato. 
Hort.  Cliff.  498.  Hibifcus  with  hand-lhaped  five-pointed 
leaves,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

12.  Hibis  cus  foliis  quinquepartitis,  lobis  ovato -lanceolatis 
hirfutis  crenatis,  caule  fpinofijjimo .  Hibifcus  with  leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  five  lobes,  which  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy, 
and  ertnated,  and  a  very  prickly  ftalk. 

13.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis  crenatis,  foribus  late- 
ralibus,  caule  arboreo  ramofo.  Hibifcus  with  heart-lhaped, 
hairy,  crenated  leaves,  flowers  growing  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  and  a  tree  like  branching  ftalk. 

14.  Hibis  cus  foliis  oblongo  cordatis  glabris,  denticulatis, 
fubtus  incanis,  foribus  amplijfmis.  Hibifcus  with  oblong, 

heart- 
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heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  indented  leaves,  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  and  very  large  flowers. 

15.  Hibis  cus  fains  quinque  partita  pedatis,  calycibus  inferi- 
cribus  latere  rumpentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  696.  Hibifcus  with 
leaves  like  a  foot,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  the  lower 
empalement  torn  Tideways. 

16.  Hibiscus  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis  angulatis ,  fuperi- 
cribus  fubhafatis ,  fioribus  fubnut antibus,  pijlillo  cernuo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  697.  Hibifcus  with  lower  leaves,  heart- fiiaped  and 
angular,  the  upper  ones  fomewhat  fpear-fhaped,  nodding 
flowers,  and  a  recurved  piflil. 

17.  Hibi  scus  foliis  ouatis  acuminatis  ferratis ,  caule 
fmplicijfmo,  petiolis  floriferis.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Hibifcus 
with  oval,  pointed,  fawed  leaves,  a  Angle  ftalk,  and  flow¬ 
ering  foot-ftalks. 

18.  Hibis  cus  caule  herbaceo  fimpliciffhno ,  foliis  o<vatis 
fubtrilobis,  fubtus  tomentofs,  fioribus  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

693.  Hibifcus  with  a  Angle  herbaceous  ftalk,  oval  leaves, 
having  three  lobes,  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 

19.  Hib  1  sc  us  foliis  triparti  tis  incifis ,  calycibus  infatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  206.  Hibifcus  with  tripartite  cut  leaves,  and  a 
bladdery  empalement. 

20.  Hibiscus  foliis  tripartitis  dentatis,  lobis  angufioribus 
caule  hirfuto  calycibus  infatis.  Hibifcus  with  tripartite  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  having  narrower  lobes,  a  hairy  ftalk,  and 
bladdery  empalements. 

21.  Hibi  scus  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis,  fummis  quinque - 
partitis  obtufis  crenatis  calycibus  infatis,  caule hifpido.  Hibifcus 
with  under  leaves  having  three  lobes,  the  upper  ones  being 
cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  crenated,  fwollen 
empalements,  and  a  prickly  ftalk. 

22.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  -  crenatis ,  angulis  lateralibus 
extimis  par<vis,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Hibifcus 
with  heart-fhaped  crenated  leaves,  whole  outward  lateral 
angles  are  fmall,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  called  Althaa  frutex  by  nur- 
fery  gardeners,  who  propagate  the  fhrubs  for  fale ;  of  this 
there  are  four  or  five  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers  ;  the  moil  common  hath  pale  purple  flow¬ 
ers  with  dark  bottoms,  another  hath  bright  purple  flowers 
with  black  bottoms,  a  third  hath  white  flowers  with  purple 
bottoms,  a  fourth  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bottoms  ; 
there  are  alfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which  are  by 
fome  much  efteemed. 

Thefe  fhrubs  grow  naturally  in  Syria,  they  are  great 
ornaments  in  the  autumn  feafon  to  a  garden.  They  rife 
with  fhrubby  ftalksto  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  woody  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
bark,  garniihed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  whofe  upper 
parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  at  every  joint  of  the 
fame  year's  flioot,  they  are  large,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Mallow,  having  five  large  roundilh  petals,  which  join  at 
their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top,  in  fliape  of  an  open 
bell  ;  thefe  appear  in  Augufi,  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  too 
warm,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {hort  capfules  with  five  ceils, 
filled  with  kidney- fliaped  feeds;  butunlefs  the  feafon  proves 
warm,  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  country. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches  in  the  fpring,  which  in  one  year  will 
take  root,  fo  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row, 
and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  where  they  may  remain 
two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  But  when 
good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  them,  will  grow  larger  and  more  upright  than  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  layers.  The  feveral  varieties  may 


I  be  propagated  by  grafting  upon  each  other,  which  is  the 
common  method  of  propagating  the  forts  with  ftriped 
leaves. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  French  firft  carried  the  feeds  to  their  fettlements  in  the 
W f -Indies,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifb  colonies  have 
been  fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  them,  fo  have  given  it 
the  title  of  Martinico  Rofe,  of  this  there  are  the  double  and 
Angle  flowering  ;  the  feeds  of  the  double  frequently  produce 
plants  with  Angle  flowers,  but  the  feeds  of  the  Angle  feldom 
vary  to  the  double.  The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  alter  in 
their  colour;  at  their  firft  opening  they  are  white,  then  they 
change  to  a  blufh  Rofe  colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn  to  a 
purple.  In  the  Weft -Indies,  all  thefe  alterations  happen 
the  fame  day,  as  I  fuppofe  the  flowers  in  thofe  hot  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  of  longer  duration,  but  in  England,  where 
the  flowers  laft  longer  in  beauty,  the  changes  are  not  fo 
fudden. 

This  plant  hath  a  foft  fpongy  ftem,  which,  by  age,  be¬ 
comes  ligneous  and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  branches  toward  the  top,  which 
are  hairy,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  cut  into  five 
acute  angles  on  their  borders,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  below. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  Angle  one  is  compofed  of  five  large  petals,  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  firft  white,  but  afterward  change  in 
the  manner  before- mentioned  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort,  thick,  blunt  capfules,  which  are  very  hairy,  having 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  kidney-fliaped  feeds, 
having  a  fine  plume  of  fibrous  down  adhering  to  them. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  where  they  muft  be 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  muft  be 
treated  as  other  plants  from  warm  countries,  but  not  too 
tenderly,  for  thefe  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak;  they  will 
bear  the  open  air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation, 
and  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  very  good  green-houfe, 
provided  they  have  not  too  much  wet,  but  the  plants  thus 
hardily  treated,  will  not  make  fo  great  progrefs,  nor 
flower  fo  well  as  with  a  little  additional  warmth  in 
winter;  and  if  they  are  too  tenderly  managed,  they  will 
draw  up  weak,  fo  will  be  lefs  likely  to  flower.  This  fort 
flowers  at  different  times  of  the  year,  as  in  its  native 
country. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies,  where 
it  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Mufk  ;  the  French 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  thefe  plants  in  their  American 
iflands,  the  feeds  of  which  are  annually  fent  to  France, 
fo  that  they  certainly  have  fome  way  of  rendering  it 
ufeful,  as  it  feems  to  be  a  confiderable  branch  of  their 
trade.  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  large  leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  angles,  which 
are  acute,  fawed  on  their  edges,  have  long  foot-ftalks, 
and  are  placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this 
are  very  hairy.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  upon  pretty  long  foot-fialks,  which  ftand  ereft  ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  dark  purple  bot¬ 
toms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  five-cornered  cap¬ 
fules,  which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds  of  a  very  mufky  odour. 

This  fort  feldom  lives  more  than  two  years  in  England, 
but  in  its  native  country  continues  much  longer.  Ic  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  planted  in  poti,  and 
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plunged  into  a  frefh  hot- bed,  treating  them  afterward  in 
tbe  fame  way  as  the  Amaranthus,  to  bring  them  forward, 
they  will  flower  in  "July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies ;  this 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  fmooth  ftalk  three  or  four  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided  into  five  fcgments,  al¬ 
moft  to  the  bottom,  which  are  indented  at  their  extremities, 
having  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  top,  Handing  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large  fulphur-coloured 
petals,  which,  when  open,  fpread  five  inches  wide,  and 
have  a  dark  purple  bottom,  with  a  column  of  ftamina  and 
ftyles  rifing  in  the  center;  they  are  fucceeded  by  large,  pyra¬ 
midal,  five-cornered  feed  veflels,  opening  in  five  cells,  which 
are  filled  with  pretty  large  kidney-fliaped  feeds,  which  have 
1  ittle  fmell  or  tafte. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort,  and  if  fo  managed,  will  produce  flowers  and 
perfect  feeds  the  fame  feafon,  but  the  plants  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  winter  in  a  moderate  warmth. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl- Indies,  where  it 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches  toward  the  top,  covered  with  a  whitilh 
bark,  garnifhed  with  angular  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  woolly.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
roundifh  petals,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  turning  to  red  as  they  decay  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  large,  obtufe,  five  cornered,  hairy  feed  veffels,  which 
open  in  five  cells  filled  with  large  kidney  fhaped  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  two  laft  mentioned,  during  the  firft 
fummer,  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  lhould  conftantly  remain,  and 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  country;  the  fecond  year  the  plants  wallflower,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  perfected  feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies',  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  pithy  ilem  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches  toward  the  top,  which  are  covered 
with  a  Woolly  down,  garnifhed  with  round  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  inWcute  points  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  full  of  large 
veins,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
.are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  fpikes  ; 
they  are  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  acuminated  capfules,  opening  in  five  cells,  filled  with 
large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  plants 
require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fifth;  they  flower  the  fe¬ 
cond  year,  provided  thi  y  are  brought  forward,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  before  the  thiid  or  fourth  feafon,  but 
they  will  bear  the  open  air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm  fituation, 
though  they  will  not  make  great  progrefs  there. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  nacurally  on  the  coaff  of  Malabar  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmali  branches  toward  the  to-p,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  fawed  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  lucid 
green  above,  but  pale  on  their  under  fide,  placed  without 
cider.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  pretty  long  foot  ftalks  ;  tney 
are  compofed  of  many  oblong  roundifh  petals  of  a  red  co 
lour,  which  expand  like  the  Rofe,  the  flowers  being  as  large 
when  {ally  blown,  as  the  common- red  Rofe,  and  as  double. 
This  is  a  perennial  [lint,  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
the  plants  muft  cotilla  ily  be  kept  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove,  giving  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather, 
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and  but  little  water  in  winter.  The  flowers  of  thefe  plant* 
are  ufed  by  the  ladies  in  India  to  colour  their  hair  and  eye¬ 
brows  black,  and  by  the  men  to  black  their  fhoes.  It  is 
from  this  ufe  called  Shoe-flower. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
upright  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
oval,  ferrated,  and  entire,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  divided 
almoft  to  the  foot -ftalk,  into  five  fpear-fhaped  fegments, 
like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  {landing  on  very  long  foot-ftalks, 
having  thorns  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour, 
with  a  purple  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  acumi¬ 
nated,  prickly  capfules,  which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with 
large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  third  fort. 

The  ninth  fort,  is  rear  of  kin  to  the  eighth,  but  the 
ftalks  do  not  grow  fo  tall,  the  lower  leaves  are  heart-fhaped 
and  entire,  the  middle  leaves  are  divided  into  three,  and 
the  upper  into  five  fegments,  almoft:  to  the  foct-ftalks  ;  they 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  the  ftalk  is  prickly.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  of 
a  very  pale  fulphur  colour,  with  dark  bottoms,  but  are  not 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  laft. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  eighth, 
and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  bark  of  both  thefe  plants  is  full  of  ftrong  fibres, 
which  I  have  been  informed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar 
coall  prepare,  and  make  into  a  ftrong  cordage;  and  by  what 
I  have  obferved  it  may  be  wrought  into  fine  ftrong  thread  of 
any  fize,  if  properly  manufactured. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl- Indies,  where 
the  inhabitants  ufe  the  green  pods  to  add  an  acid  tafte  to 
their  viands  :  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a 
light  green,  and  the  other  a  deep  red  pod,  which  always 
maintain  their  difference,  but  as  there  is  no  other  difference 
but  that  of  the  colour  of  their  pods,  they  do  not  deferve 
Separate  titles.  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Item  about 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  lateral  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  leaves,  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  they  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  obtufe  feed  veflels  divided  into  five  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  kidney  fhaped  feeds. 

This  Art  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third,  and 
will  flower  and  perfeft  feeds  the  fame  year,  fo  is  feldom 
preferved  longer  in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  ;  this  rifes  with  an 
herbaceous  flaik  which  is  prickly,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  dividirg  upward  into  fmali  branches,  garnifhed  with 
hand-fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  they  are  fmali, 
white,  with  purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
obtufe  capfules  with  five  cells  filled  with  kidney-fhaped 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  annual,  fomuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  third. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  annual  with  us  ;  this  rifes  with  an 
herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  which  hath  prickly  hairs, 
and  divides  into  branches  upwards,  garnifhed  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  ending 
in  acute  points,  crenated  on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  very 
long  foot  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  they  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  third,  and  the  plants 
muft  be  treated  the  fame  way. 

The  thirteenth  .ort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  italk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
.  fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with  hairy, 
"  heart- 
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heart-fhaped  leaves,  crenated  on  their  edges;  the  flowers 
come  out  Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of 
a  very  bright  yellow  colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  either  of 
the  former  forts,  and  are  fucceededjby  Ihort  capfules  ending 
in  acute  points,  divided  into  five  ce'.ls,  which  are  filled  with 
kidney- lhaped  feeds.  This  plant  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  fifth,  and  other  tender  kinds. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
ftalk.  This  rifes  with  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
grow  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  heart- draped, 
fmooth  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  light  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  flightly 
indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  very  large,  of  a  light  purple 
colour  with  dark  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
capfules  divided  into  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney- fhaped 
feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  other  tender  forts,  but  allowing  them  a  greater  (hare 
of  air  in  warm  weather;  thofe  plants  which  flowered  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  were  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  whofe  heat  was 
declining,  under  a  deep  frame,  where  they  produced  plenty 
of  flowers,  but  they  came  too  late  to  ripen  feeds.  The 
ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  but  if  the  pots  are  lheltered 
from  froft  in  winter  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years,  and  put  out  new  ftalks  in  the  fpring. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  very  common  in  the  Weft  -Indies,  where 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  it  for  the  pods  or  feed-veflels, 
which  they  gather  green  to  put  into  their  foups ;  thefe, 
having  a  foft  vifeous  juice,  add  a  thicknefs  to  their  foups, 
and  renders  them  very  palatable;  it  is  called  Ocra.  It  rifes 
with  a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing 
upward  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  hand- fhaped 
leaves,  divided  into  five  parts ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  they  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  co¬ 
lour,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  fmallerthan  either 
of  the  other  forts,  and  of  very  fhort  duration,  opening  in 
the  morning  with  the  riflng  fun,  but  fade  long  before  noon 
in  warm  weather.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  of  very 
different  forms,  in  the  different  varieties ;  in  fome  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  not  thicker  than  a  man’s  finger,  and  five  or  fix 
inches  long;  in  others  they  are  very  thick,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  long  ;  in  fome  plants  they  grow 
erett,  in  others  they  are  rather  reclined  ;'  and  thefe  varieties 
are  conftant,  for  I  have  many  years  cultivated  thefe  plants, 
and  have  not  found  them  vary. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
third,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  ;  I 
have  often  tranfplanted  the  plants  into  warm  borders,  after 
they  have  acquired  proper  ftrength,  and  have  fometimes  in 
very  warm  feafons  had  them  thrive  for  a  fhort  time,  but  the 
jarft  cold  bad  weather  their  leaves  have  all  dropped  off,  and 
then  they  have  decayed  gradually,  fo  that  they  have  but 
rarely  flowered,  and  have  never  in  the  belt  feafons  perfected 
their  feeds  in  the  open  air  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  inclined 
to  cultivate  thefe  plants,  mult  conflantly  fhelter  them  in  bad 
weather. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Venice ,  in  moifl 
land.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk, 
which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
angular  and  heart-fhaped,  but  the  upper  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  flightly  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a  dark  bottom,  and  are 
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fucceeded  by  five-cornered  comprefled  capfules,  filled  with 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  tha  plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  fourteenth  fort,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower;  for 
although  the  roots  will  live  in  the  full  ground  here,  yet  the 
fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  them  to  flower. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk ;  the  roots 
of  this  fort  will  live  in  the  full  ground,  but  unlefs  the  fum- 
mer  is  warm,  the  flowers  feldom  open.  It  rifes  with  Angle 
ftalks  from  the  root  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
oval  and  favved,  the  flowers  are  large  and  purple. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  in 
moift  ground.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
ftalk  like  the  former,  which  is  herbaceous  and  never 
branches ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  with  three  lobes  which  are  not 
deeply  divided  :  they  are  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  of  an  Afh  colour  on  their  under  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
bright  purple  colour.  This  fort,  like  the  former,  feldom 
flowers  in  the  open  air  here,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  very 
warm  ;  but  the  roots  -will  live  in  the  full  ground,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  lheltered  fituation. 

The  nineteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  parts  of  Italy ,  and  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  the  Englijb  gardens  by  the  title  of  Venice  Mallow.  Gerard 
and  Parlinfon  title  it  Alee  a  Veneta ,  and  Flos  Horez,  or  Flower 
of  an  Hour,  from  the  fhort  duration  of  its  flowers,  which 
in  hot  weather  continue  but  few  hours  open  ;  however, 
there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  which  open  daily  for  a  con- 
flderable  time,  fo  that  a  few  of  thefe  plants  may  be  allowed 
a  place  in  every  curious  garden. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high; 
the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply 
jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  thefe  jags  are  oppofue,  and  the 
fegments  are  obtufe  ;  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of 
the  ftalks  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  having  a  double 
empalement,  the  outer  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow 
leaves,  which  join  at  their  bafe ;  the  inner  is  of  one  thin 
leaf,  fwollen  like  a  bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments 
at  the  top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is 
hairy  ;  both  thefe  are  permanent,  and  inclofe  the  capfule 
after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  ob¬ 
tufe  petals,  which  fpread  open  at  the  top,  the  lower  part 
forming  an  open  bell-fhaped  flower  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fulphur 
colour,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  the  ftamina  and  apices 
are  joined  in  a  column  ;  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen 
turns  to  a  blunt  capfule  opening  in  five  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  fort  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain.  Thefe  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe  ;  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  full  as  well  as  when  fown,  fo  that  it  will  main¬ 
tain  its  fituation,  unlefs  it  is  weeded  out. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  which  refembles  the 
former,  but  the  ftalks  grow  more  erett,  are  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  and  very  hairy ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
narrow  lobes,  which  are  divided  almoft  to  the  foot-ftalk, 
the  middle  lobe  ilretching  out  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  two  fide  ones ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  their  colour 
deeper,  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  having  at  firft  fight 
fome  refemblance  of  the  forts  before- mentioned  ;  but  it 
has  ftrong,  hairy,  branching  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  much 
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broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  the  lower  being 
divided  into  three,  and  the  upper  into  five  obtufe  lobes, 
which,  are  crenated  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
bui  of  a  paler  colour  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

All  thefe  are  as  hardy  as  the  nineteenth  fort,  fo  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ; 
this  differs  fo  eflentially  from  the  other  fpecies  in  its  frufti- 
fication,  as  to  deferve  another  title,  for  all  the  other  have 
dry  capfules  with  five  cells,  including  many  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  but  this  hath  a  fofc  vifcous  berry,  with  a  hard  fhell 
inclofed,  containing  five  roundifh  feeds:  it  rifes  with  a 
Ihrubby  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches, garnilhed  withfmooth,heart-fhaped,  angular  leaves, 
which  are  crenated  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  comes  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  fialks  fingly,  fianding  on  fliort  foot- 
ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  petals,  which  are 
twified  together  and  never  expand  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  fear- 
let,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries  of  a  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe,  inclofing  a  hard  fhell  which  opens  in  five 
cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  roundifh  feed. 

This  fort  is  generally  propagated  here  by  cuttings,  becaufe 
the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  in  England-,  if  the  cuttings  are 
planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  keep¬ 
ing  the  air  from  them,  they  will  foon  take  root,  and  fhouid 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air.  The  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  moderate.llove  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter, 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  warmth  in  fummer,  they  will  flower, 
and  fometimes  ripen  fruit,  though  they  may  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  fltuation  for  two  or  three  months  in 
fummer,  but  the  plants  fo  treated  feldom  flower. 

H1ERACIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  818.  Hawkweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fewer  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  in- 
eluded  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement  ;  the  florets  are  equal  and 
uniform  ;  they  have  one  petal  fhaped  like  a  tongue,  indented  in  five 
pa>ts  at  the  point ;  they  have  each  five  Jhort  hairy  fiamina.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  petal  is  fituated  the  germen,  'which  afterward 
becomes  a  fk  or  t  four -cornered  feed  crowned  with  down,  fitting  in 
the  empalement . 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  of  this  genus,  many 
of  which  grow  naturally  as  weeds  in  England,  therefore  I 
fhall  only  feleft  thofe  which  are. belt  worth  cultivating,  for 
to  enumerate  all  the  fpecies  would  fwell  this  work  greatly 
beyond  its  intended  bulk. 

1.  Hieraci  um  foli is  ollcngo-ovatis  dentatis  tomentofis, 
caule  ere  do  ramefia  lanuginofio.  Hawkweed  with  oblong,  oval, 
woolly,  indented  leaves,  and  an  ereft  branching  ftalk  co¬ 
vered  with  down  ;  or  Woolly  Mountain  Hawkweed. 

2.  HiERACI  u  m  caule  ramafio ,  ficliis  radicalihus  ovatis  den¬ 
tatis,  caulino  minor  i..  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Hawkweed  with  a 
branching  ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval  and  indented, 
and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fmaller. 

3.  Hieraci  um  fioliis  integris,  caule  fuhmtdo  fimpliciffimo 
pilofo  corymhifiero.  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Hawkweed  with 
entire  leaves,  and  a  Angle,  hairy,  naked  ftalk,  terminated  by 
a  corymb  us  of  flowers. 

4.  Hieracium  fioliis  radicalihus  ohovatis  denticulatis,  cau- 
Unis  sbkmgis  Jemiamplexicaulihus.  Prod.  Leyd.  124.  Hawk¬ 
weed  with  oval  indented  leaves  at  the  root,  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  oblong,  and  half  embracing  them. 

5  ■  H  i  e  r  a  c  1  u  m  folds  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis, 
florihus  fiolitariis,  calycihus  laxis,  Hort.  Cliff.  387.  Hawk¬ 
weed  with  fpear- fhaped  indented  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks, 
flowers  growing  fingly,  and  loofe  empalements. 

6.  HtERACiUM  fioliis  amplexicaulibus  cordatis  fubdentatis , 
peduitc iilis  unifioris  hirfiutis,  caule  ramofia.  Hort.  Cliff.  387. 
Hawkweed  v/ich  heart-fhaped  indented  leaves  embracing 
the  ftalks,  hairy  foot-ftalks  bearing  cue  flower,  and  a 
branching  ftalk. 
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The  firft  fort  grovys  naturally  on  the  Appennine  mountains ; 
this  fends  out  from  the  root  many  oblong,  oval,  indented, 
woolly  leaves ;  from  between  thefe  arife  a  branching  ftalk, 
little  more  than  a  foot  high,  covered  over  with  a  woolly 
down,  garnilhed  with  downy  leaves  of  the  fame  fliape  as 
the  lower,  but  fmaller,  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  at  the  end  of  each  branch, 
they  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  compofed  of  many  florets, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  four-cornered,  oblong,  black  feeds, 
crowned  with  a  white  down.  The  flowers  appear  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  after,  but  there  is  frequently  a  fucceflion  of  flowers 
till  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  Town  in  an 
eaft  afpected  border  in  March  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  to  a 
ihady  border  of  undunged  ground,  at  fix  inches  dillance, 
obferving  to  water  them  if  the  weather  Ihould  prove  dry, 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which,  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  ; 
in  the  autumn  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  the  following  fummer  they  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds;  the  roots  wili  continue  two  years  if 
they  are  not  planted  in  a  rich  or  moift  foil,  which  frequently 
occafions  their  rotting  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  very  hairy,  oval,  indented  leaves; 
the  ftalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  the  former,  branch¬ 
ing  into  feveral  divifions,  which  are  each  terminated  by  a 
iarge,  Angle,  yellow  flower,  of  the  fhape  of  the  former.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  places  in  the  north  of  England  ;  it  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  has  been  long 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  fine  purple  flowers.  This  was  formerly  known  by 
the  title  of  Grim  the  Collier,  which  was  probably  given  it 
from  the  dark  colour  of  the  empalement. 

This  hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  which  fends  out  many 
oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves,  between  which  arifes  a  Angle 
ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  which  is  naked  toward  the  bottom, 
and  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  gold-coloured  flowers, 
which  appear  in  fucceflion  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
September,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  crowned  with  down, 
which  ripen  in  Augufi  and  September.  This  fort  fends  out 
many  offsets  from  the  root,  by  which  it  is  eafily  propa¬ 
gated,  or  it  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  firft  fort :  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  au¬ 
tumn.  This  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval,  in¬ 
dented,  and  of  a  gray ifh  colour ;  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are 
fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour,  and  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high, 
branching  into  feveral  divifions,  each  being  terminated  by 
one  young  flower.  This  is  propagated  byfeeds  as  the  firft 
fort. 

The  fifth  fort  alfo  grows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  erefl  ftalks,  garnilhed 
with  fpear-lhapeii  leaves  which  are  indented,  and  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fultaining 
one  large  yellow  flower.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  feldom 
perfefts  feeds  here,  fo  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  autumn  ;  it  will  thrive  in  any  fituation. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  garnilhed  with  heait-fhaped  leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  their  bafe,  where  .they  embrace  the  ftalks ;  each 
divifion  of  the  branches  terminate  in  a  hairy  foot-ftalk,.  At¬ 
taining 
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taining  one  large  yellow  flower,  which  appears  in  May,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is 
propagated  by  feeds  as  the  firft  fort,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment. 

HIPPOCASTANUM.  See  zEfculus. 

HIPPOCRATEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  109S. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  large  fpreaaing  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five 
fegments  ;  the  fiower  hath  one  oval  petal  which  is  entire  ;  it  hath 
fix  Jlender  Jhort  fiamina,  and  an  oval  germen  fituated  below  the 
petal,  which  afitervoard  becomes  an  oblong  capjule  winged  at  the 
top ,  inclofing  a  fingle  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hippocratea  fiuCtu  trigemino  fubrotundo,  caule  volubili . 
Hippocratea  with  a  triple  roundifh  fruit,  and  a  twining  Italic. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  brought  from  Campeachy, 
and  feveral  of  the  plants  were  railed  in  England,  which  con¬ 
tinued  two  years  in  feveral  gardens,  but  none  of  them  lived 
to  flower ;  they  grew  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
twining  round  flakes,  but  their  ftalks  are  very  {lender,  and 
decayed  at  the  bottom,  probably  from  their  having  too  much 
wet. 

It  is  a  very  tender  plant,  fo  mufl  be  conflantly  kept  in  the 
bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  {hould  have  but  little  wet  in 
winter. 

IIIPPOCREPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  791 .  Horfelhoe  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fiower  is  permanent,  divided  into  five 
parts ,  the  fiower  is  of  the  butterfly  hind ;  it  hath  ten  fiamina, 
nine  joined  and  one  jeparate,and  an  oblong  narrow  germen,  fitting 
on  an  aw l -fi; aped  fiyle,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  plain, 
compreffed  pod,  cut  into  many  parts  from  the  under  Jeam  to  the 
upper,  each  part  forming  a  roundifh  finus  with  obtufe  three  cor¬ 
nered  joints,  connected  to  the  upper  ftam ,  each  joint  being  Jhaped 
like  a  horfefhoe,  inclofing  a  fingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  fefftlibus  folitariis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  with  fingle  pods  fitting  clofe 
to  the  llalk. 

2.  Hip  POCREPis  leguminibus  pedunculaiis  confer tis,  margine 
exteriore  repandis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Horfelhoe  Vetch,  with 
pods  growing  in  cluflers  upon  foot  fialks,  whofe  outer  border 
is  turned  inward. 

3.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  pedunculatis  confer  tis,  margine 
altero  lebatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  with  pods 
growing  in  cluflers  upon  foot-flalks,  one  border  of  which 
has  lobes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  fends  from  the  root  feveral  trailing 
ftalks  a  foot  long,  that  divide  upward  into  fmaller  branches, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  ccmpofed  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  {'mail  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  t’nefe  are  obtufe, 
and  indented  at  their  ends ;  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk 
come  out  fingle  flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind,  which  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  lucceeded  by  fingle  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the 
{talks,  which  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an 
inch  broad,  bending  inward  like  a  fickle,  and  divided  into 
many  joints  fhaped  like  a  horfelhoe  :  this  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
which  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  upon  chalky  hills ;  this  is  a  fmaller  plant  than 
the  former,  and  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  {lender 
trailing  ftalks  about  ten  inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  winged  leaves  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  cluflers  on 
the  top  of  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  lucceeded  by  Ihorter 
pods  twifted  inward  in  roundilh  curves,  but  have  joints 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  foit  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 


Germany ,  and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing 
ftalks,  greatly  refembling  the  firft,  but  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  cluflers  on  the  top  of  pretty  long  foot-flalks;  they 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  the  pods  are 
jointed  in  like  manner,  but  the  joints  are  fixed  to  the  oppo- 
fite  border.  Thefe  plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Augufi  and  September.  >. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  {hould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  which  is  all 
the  culture  they  require.  The  two  annual  forts  will  decay 
in  the  autumn,  after  they  have  perfedled  their  feeds,  but 
the  roots  of  the  other  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  in  too  good  ground. 
HIPPOLAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 

HIPPOMANE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1099.  The  Manchinceh 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fowers  in  the  fame  fpike  ;  the  male 
fowers  come  out  in  fmall  clujiers,  from  a  Jhort  cup  -jhaped  empale  - 
ment,  and  have  no  petals ;  the  female  fowers  have  no  petal,  but 
an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  fruit  with 
a  fiejb.y  cover,  inclofing  a  rough  hard  fhell  with  feveral  cells,  each 
inclofing  one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippomane  foliis  ova  tis  f err  at  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  484. 
Hipponiane  with  oval  lawed  leaves. 

2.  Hippomane  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis,  hafi  glandulofis. 
Lin.  Sp..  Plant.  1 191.  Hippomane  with  oval  oblong  leaves 
which  are  fawed,  and  have  glands  at  their  bafe. 

3.  Hippomane  feliis Jubovatis  dentato-fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1191.  Hippomane  with  oval  leaves,  which  have 
prickly  indentures. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  ifiands  in  the 
Weft  -  Indies ;  it  is  a  very  large  tree  in  its  native  foil,  almolt 
equalling  the  Oak  in  fize ;  the  wood  is  much  efteemed  for 
making  of  cabinets,  book-cafes,  &c.  being  very  durable, 
and  taking  a  fine  polifh  ;  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  worms  wi  1 
not  eat  it:  but  as  the  trees  abound  with  a  milky  cauftick 
juice,  fo  before  they  are  felled,  they  make  fires  round  their 
trunks  to  burn  out  their  juice,  otherwife  thofe  who  fell  them, 
would  be  in  danger  ofloling  their  fight,  by  the  juice  flying 
in  their  eyes ;  for  where-ever  this  falls  on  the  {kin,  it  will 
raife  blifters ;  and  if  it  comes  upon  linen  it  will  immediately 
turn  it  black,  and  on  being  wa filed  will  come  in  holes :  it  is 
alfo  dangerous  working  of  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out,  for 
if  any  of  the  faw-dull  happens  to  get  into  the  workmens 
eyes,  it  caufes  inflammations,  and  the  lofs  of  fight  for 
fome  time ;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally  cover  their 
faces  with  fine  lawn,  during  the  time  they  are  working  the 
wood. 

This  tree  hath  a  fmooth  brownilh  bark,  the  trunk  divides 
upward  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points,  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  are  of  a  lucid  green,  {landing  on  fliort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fliort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  being  of  both  fexes  in  the  fame  fpike,  but  having 
no  petals  they  make  but  little  appearance  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
eeeded  by  fruit  about  the  fize  and  of  the  fame  fnape  as  the 
Golden  Pippin”,  turning  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  which 
has  often  tempted  flrangers  to  eat  of  them  to  their  coft,  for 
they  inflame  the  mouth  and  throat  to  a  great  degree,  caufing 
violent  pains  in  the  throat  and  itomach,  which  is  dangerous, 
unlefs  remedies  are  timely  applied. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  believe  it  is  dangerous  to  fit 
or  lie  undei  thefe  trees,  and  affirm,  that  the  rain,  or  dew, 
v  hic’n  falls  from  the  leaves,  will  raife  blifters ;  but  it  is  very 
certain,  that  unlefs  the  leaves  are  broken,  and  thejuicr  of 
them  mix  with  the  rain,  it  will  do  no  injury. 

The 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Cartbagena ,  in  New-  J  differ  in  their  ftiape,  thefe  being  much  fhorter  and  broader. 


Spain ,  and  the  third  at  Campeachy.  The  fecond  fort  grows 
to  as  large  a  fixe  as  the  firfl ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  much 
longer  than  thole  of  the  firft,  and  have  two  fmall  glandules 
growing  at  their  bafe;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green. 

The  third  fore  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  twenty  feet  high ;  the  leaves  of  this  greatly  refemble 


and  are  not  fo  white  on  their  under  fide ;  this  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  fuckers  or  layers. 

HIPPOSELINUM.  See  Smyrnium. 

HIRUN  DIN  ARIA.  See  Afclepias. 

HOLCUS.  Lin.  Gen  Plant.  1015.  Indian  Millet,  or  Corn. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  ; 


thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and  are  fet  with  fharp  prickles  the  male  flowers  are  fmall ,  and  have  a  twifled  bivalve  chaff, \ 

at  the  end  of  each  indenture;  they  are  of  a  lucid  gieen,  and  ending  with  an  acute  heard ;  they  have  neither  petals,  or  any  pro - 

continue  all  the  year.  1  per  empalement,  but  have  three  hairy  flamina.  The  hermaphrodite 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  of  the  curious  gardens  I  flowers  are  flngle,  fitting  in  a  flifl  bivalve  chaff ;  they  have  three 
in  Europe,  where  they  can  never  be  expected  to  rife  to  any  hairy  flamina  with  a  roundijh  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes 
gie.it  height,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  thefe  northern  an  oval flngle  feed  vorapped  up  in  the  chaff. 
countries,  but  in  ftoves ;  they  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  provided  The  Species  are, 

they  are  good.  The  feeds  mult  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-  1.  Holcus  glumis  villo/is,  feminibus  ariflatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 

bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  lhould  be  each  301.  Holcus  with  hairy  chaff,  and  bearded  feeds, 

planted  in  a  fmall  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  2.  Holcus  glumis  glabris,  feminibus  muticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant 


bed  of  tanners  bark,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants,  but  they  mult  not  have  much  wet,  for  thefe 
plants  abound  with  an  acrid  milky  juice,  and  it  is  certain 
that  fuch  plants  are  foon  killed  by  much  moifture ;  thefe 
plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan  bed  in  autumn,  where  they  fhould  contlantly  remain, 


1047.  Holcus  with  fmooth  hulks,  and  feeds  without  awns. 

There  are  feveral  other  of  the  grafly  tribe  which  belong 
to  this  genus,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  for  ufe,  fo  I 
fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  two  forts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in  India , 
where  their  grain  is  often  ufed  to  feed  poultry,  and  the 


giving  them  very  little  water  in  winter ;  and  in  fummer  when  feeds  of  thefe  are  frequently  fent  to  Europe  for  the  fame  pur- 
the  weather  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  good  lhare  of  air  pofe,  but  the  fummers  are  feldom  warm  enough  to  ripen 
admitted  to  them,  and  gently  refrelhed  with  water.  the  feeds  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  ftalks  of  thefe 

HIPPOPHAE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  980.  Sea  Buckthorn.  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  llrong  reedy  ftalks. 
The  Characters  are,  like  thofe  of  the  Maize,  or  Turkey  Wheat.  The  leaves  are 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  male  flowers  have  long  and  broad,  having  a  deep  furrow  through  the  center 
an  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  two  parts',  they  have  no  pc-  of  the  leaf,  where  the  midrib  is  deprefied  on  the  upper  fur- 
tals,  but  have  four  floor  t  flamina.  The  female  flowers  have  no  face,  and  is  very  prominent  below.  The  leaves  are  two 
petals,  but  a  one-leaved  empalement,  which  is  oval  and  bifid  at  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  brim-,  thefe  have  no  flamina,  but  in  the  center  is fetuated  a  embracing  the  ilalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come 
fmall  roundijh  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  out  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  refembling,  at 
berry  with  one  cell,  inclofbig  one  roundijh  feed.  firft  appearance,  the  male  fpikes  of  the  Turkey  Wheat ;  thefe 

The  Species  are,  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  feeds,  which  are  wrapped  round 

I.  Hi  ppophae  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1023.  I  with  the  chaff. 

Hippophae  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  or  Sea  Buckthorn 


with  a  Willow  leaf. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  but  as  they  are  late  in  ripening  their  grain  here. 


2.  Hippophae  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1024.  Hip- -j  fo  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  ufe.  The  feeds  fhould 
pophae  with  oval  leaves,  called  Canada  Sea  Buckthorn.  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  banks  in  Lincoln-  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  thediftance  of 

Jhire,  and  alfo  on  the  fand  banks  between  Sandwich  and  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  fhould  be  three 

Deal,  in  Kent-,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  yel-  feet  diftance  ;  the  culture  after  this,  is  to  keep  the  ground 

low,  and  the  other  with  red  fruit,  but  it  is  the  firft  only  clean  from  weeds,  and  draw  the  earth  up  with  a  hoe  to  the 

which  I  have  obferved  growing  naturally  in  England,  the  ftems  of  the  plants  ;  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  their  pani 
other  I  faw  growing  on  the  fands  banks  in  Holland.  cles  will  appear  in  July,  and  the  grain  will  ripen  in  Septem- 

Thefe  rife  with  lhrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  |  ber,  but  in  bad  feafons  their  grain  will  not  ripen  here. 


fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  which  have  a  brown 
bark  filvered  over,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on 
their  under,  having  a  prominent  midrib ;  the  two  borders 
of  the  leaves  are  reflexed  like  the  Rofemary  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  younger  branches,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe.  The  male  flowers  growing  in  fmall 
clufters,  but  the  female  come  out  fingly ;  thefe  make  but 
little  appearance.  They  appear  in  July,  and  the  berries  on 
the  female  plants  are  ripe  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root, 
for  the  roots  fpread  wide,  and  fend  up  a  great  number  of 
fhoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  thicket ;  if  thefe  are  taken  off  in 
autumn,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  after  one  year’s  growth,  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  as  there  is  little  beauty  in  this  plant,  fo  one 
or  two  of  them  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  plantation  of 
fhrubs  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  former  fort,  but  the  leaves 


HOLLOW  ROOT.  See  Fumaria. 

HOLLY.  See  Ilex. 

HOLLYHOCKS.  See  Alcea. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  See  Periclymenum. 

HOPS.  See  Lupulus. 

HORDEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  94.  Barley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  partial  involucrum,  which  contains  three  flowers  ; 
the  petal  of  the  flower  opens  with  two  valves ;  the  flower  hath 
three  hairy  flamina  fhorter  than  the  petal,  and  an  oval  turned 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  bellied  feed,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  having  a  longitudinal  furrow,  furrounded  by  the  petal 
of  the  flower,  which  does  not  fall  off. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hordeum  flofeulis  omnibus  hermaphrodites  ariflatis  ordi- 
nibus  duobus  eredioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  84.  Barley  with  all 
the  flowers  hermaphrodite,  and  two  orders  of  beards,  which 
are  ereft  ;  or  Spring  Barley. 

2.  Hordeum  flofeulis  later alibus  mafeulis  muticis,  feminibus 
angularibus  imbricatis ,  Hort.  Upfal.  23.  Barley  with  male 

flowers 
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flowers  on  the  Tide,  without  awns,  and  angular  feeds  placed 
over  each  other;  or  common  long-eared  Barley. 

3.  Horde  u  m  fiofculis  later alibus  mafculis  muticis ,  feminibus 
angulart bus patennbus  corticatis.  Hort  Upfal.  23.  Barley  with 
male  flowers  on  the  fid '.without  awns,  and  angular  fpreading 
feeds  with  hulks ;  commonly  called  Sprat,  or  Battledore  Barley. 

4.  HoRDEUM  fiofculis  omnibus  hermaphrodites  arijlatis,  ferni- 
nibus  fexfariam  srqualiter  po/itis.  Hort  Upfal.  23.  Barley  with 
all  the  flowers  hermaphrodite  and  bearded,  and  fix  rows  of 
feeds  equally  ranged  ;  called  Winter,  or  Square  Barley,  Bear 
Barley,  or  Big. 

The  firfi  fort  is  the  common  Spring  Barley,  which  is 
principally  cultivated  in  England ;  of  this  the  farmers  make 
two  forts,  -viz.  the  common  and  Rath-ripe  Barley,  which  are 
the  fame  ;  for  the  Rath-ripe  has  only  been  an  alteration  oc- 
cafioned  by  being  long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  lands. 
The  feeds  of  this,  w  hen  fown  in  cold  or  ftrong  land,  will, 
the  firfl  year,  ripen  near  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  feeds 
taken  from  ftrong  land,  therefore  the  farmers  in  the  vales, 
generally  purchafe  their  feed  Barley  from  the  warm  land, 
for  if  faved  in  the  vales  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become 
full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  common  Barley  of  their  own 
produdl,  and  the  farmers  on  the  warm  land  are  alfo  obliged 
to  procure  their  feed  Barley  from  the  ftrong  land,  otherwife 
their  grain  would  degenerate  in  bulk  and  fulnefs,  which  by 
thus  changing  is  prevented.  This  fort  of  Barley  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  the  two  orders  of  beards,  or  awns,  which 
ffand  ereft  ;  the  chaff  is  alfo  thinner  than  tha-t  of  the  two  laft 
fpecies,  fo  is  efteemed  better  for  malting. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  long-eared  Barley,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  an  exceeding  good 
fort,  but  fome  farmers  objedl  to  this  fort,  becaufe  they  fay 
the  ears  being  long  and  heavy,  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge  ;  this 
hath  the  grains  regularly  ranged  in  a  double  row,  lying 
over  eaeh  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe,  or  the  fcales  of  fifh. 
The  hulk,  or  chaff  of  this  Barley  is  alfo  very  thin,  fo  is 
much  efteemed  for  malting. 

The  third  fort  is  ufually  called  Sprat  Barley ;  this  hath 
fhorter  and  broader  ears  than  either  of  the  other  forts ;  the 
awns,  or  beards,  are  longer,  and  the  grains  are  placed  clofer 
together,  the  awns  being  long,  the  birds  cannot  fo  eafily 
get  out  the  grains ;  this  feldom  grows  fo  tall  as  the  other 
fpecies,  the  ftraw  is  fhorter  and  coarfer,  fo  not  very  good 
fodder  for  cattle. 

The  fourth  fort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  England ,  but  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland  is 
generally  fown,  being  much  hardier  than  the  other  fpecies, 
lo  will  bear  the  cold  ;  this  hath  its  grains  difpofed  in  fix 
rows  ;  the  grain  is  large  and  plump,  but  is  not  fo  good  for 
malting,  which  is  the  reafon  of  its  not  being  cultivated  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  where  the  other  forts  which 
are  much  better  for  that  purpofe  do  thrive  fo  well. 

All  the  forts. of  Barley  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
in  a  dry  time  ;  in  fome  very  dry  light  land  it  is  lown  early 
in  March ,  but,  in  ftrong  clayey  foils,  it  is  not  fown  till 
April,  and  fometimes  not  until  the  beginning  of  May ;  but 
when  it  is  fown  fo  la;e,  if  the  feafon  doth  not  prove  very 
favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before  it  is  fit  to  mow, 
unlefs  it  be  the  Rath  ripe  fort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  lowing. 

Some  people  fow  Barley  upon  land  where  Wheat  grew  the 
former  year,  tut  when  this  is  pradlifed,  the  ground  Ihould 
be  plou  hed  the  begriming  of  Oftober  in  a  dry  time,  laying 
it  in  fmall  r  d^es,  that  the  frolt  may  mellow  it  the  better, 
and  this  will  improve  the  land  greatly  ;  and  if  this  can  be 
ploughed  again  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  it 
will  oreak  and  prepare  the  ground  better  ;  in  March  the 
ground  Ihould  be  ploughed  again  deeper,  and  laid  even 
wiiere  it  is  nor  very,  wet ;  but  in  ftrong  wetlands  the  ground 
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Ihould  be  laid  in  round  lands,  and  the  furrows  made  deep  to 
receive  the  wet.  When  this  is  finifhed,  the  common  method 
is  to  fow  the  Barley  feed  with  a  broad  call  at  two  fowings;  tha 
firft  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  is  harrowed  untit 
the  feed  is  buried ;  the  common  allowance  of  feed  is  four 
bufhels  to  an  acre. 

This  is  the  quantity  of  grain  ufually  fown  by  the  farmers, 
but  if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  this  practice,  they 
would  foon  find  their  account  in  it,  for  if  a  third  of  that 
quantity  is  fown,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  produce,  and 
the  corn  will  be  lefs  liable  to  lodge,  as  I  have  many  times 
experienced  ;  for  when  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  (lands 
very  clofe,  the  ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak,  fo  are  incapable 
to  refill  the  force  of  winds,  or  bear  up  under  heavy  rains; 
but  when  they  are  at  a  proper  dillance,  their  ftalks  will  be 
more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  fo  are  feldom  laid. 

I  have  frequently  obferved  in  fields  where  there  has  been  a 
foot-path  through  their  middle,  that  the  corn  which  has 
flood  thin  on  eaeh  fide  the  path  hath  flood  upright,  when 
all  the  reft  on  both  fides  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground 
and  whoever  will  obferve  thefe  roots  of  corn  near  the  paths, 
will  find  them  tiller  out  (z.  e.  have  a  greater  number  of  ftalks) 
to  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  field.  I  have  feen  experiments  made  by  fowing  Barley 
in  rows  a-crofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field,  and  the  grains 
fowed  thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots  were  three  or  four 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a  foot  dillance-; 
the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were  at  the  fame 
time  fown  broad  call  in  the  ufual  way  ;  the  fuccefs  was  thi^, 
the  roots  which  Hood  thin  in  the  rows  tillered  out  from  ten 
or  twelve,  to  upward  of  thirty  ftalks  on  each  root,  the  ftalks 
were  llronger,  the  ears  longer,  and  the  grains  larger  than 
any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common  way  ;  and  when  thofe  parts- 
of  the  field  where  the  corn  was  fown  in  the  ufual  way  has 
been  lodged,  thefe  parts  fown  thin  have  fupported  their  up¬ 
right  pofttion  againll  wind  and  rain,  though  the  rows  have 
been  made  not  only  lengthways,  but  crofs  the  lands,  in  fe- 
veral  pofitions,  lo  that  there  could  be  no  alteration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  or  the  fituation  of  the 
corn;  therefore  where  fuch  experiments  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  fuccefi?, 
there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  methods  is 
more  eligible,  fince  if  the  crops  were  only  fuppofed  to  be 
equal  in  both,  the  faving  two  thirds  of  the  corn  fown,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  deferves  a  national  confideration, 
as  fuch  a  faving,  in  fcarce  times,  might  be  a  very  great  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  public.  This  faving  of  feed  corn  mull  be  un>- 
derftood  to  regard  fuch  as  is  fown  broad  call ;  for  if  it  is- 
fown  in  drills,  an  eighth  part  of  the  feeds  ufually  fown  will 
be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  produce  will  be 
greater;  for  all  forts  of  corn  is  naturally  inclined  to  fend  out 
feveral  ftalks  from  each  root,  which  they  rarely  fail  to  do 
w’here  the  roots  are  at  a  proper  dillance  and  have  room  ;  nor 
do  the  ftalks  grow  in  this  cafe  near  fo  tall;  but  are  much 
ftronger  than  when  they  are  near  together,  when  they  rarely 
have  more  than  two  or  three  ftalks,  whereas  thofe  roots, 
which  have  proper  room,  feldom  have  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve. 

I  have  had  eighty-fix  ftalks  upon  -one  root  of  Barley,  which 
were  ftrong,  produced  longer  ears,  and  the  grain  was  better 
filled  than  any  which  1  ever  faw  grow  in  the.  common  me¬ 
thod  of  hufbandry,  and  the  land  upon  which  this  grew  was 
not  very  rich  ;  but  I  have  frequently  obferved  on  the  fides- 
of  hot-beds  in  the  kitchen-gardens,  where  Barley  ftraw  has 
been  ufed  for  covering  the  beds,  that  fome  of  the  grains  left 
in  the  ears  has  dropped  out  and  grown,  the  roots  have  pro¬ 
duced  from  thirty  to  fixty  ftalks  each,  and  thofe  have  been, 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  ftalks  ever  arrive  at  in  life 
common  way  :  but  to  this  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that 
although  upon  rich  land  in  a  garden,  thefe  roots  of  corn 
4  in  ay. 
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ni ay  probably  have  fo  many  ftalks,  yet  in  poor  land  they 
will  not  have  fuch  produce;  therefore  unlefs  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  feeds  (own,  their  crop  will  not  be  worth  (land¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  fallacies  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  for  to  fuppofe  that  poor  land  can  nourilh  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  roots  in  the  fame  fpace  as  rich  land, 
is  fuch  an  abfurdity,  as  one  could  hardly  fuppofe  any  perfon 
of  common  .  underftanding  guilty  of ;  and  yet  fo  it  is,  for 
the  general  pra&ice  is  to  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  feed 
to  poor  land,  than  for  richer  ground,  not  confidering  that 
where  the  roots  (land  fo  clofe,  they  will  deprive  each  other 
of  the  nourifhment,  fo  (larve  themfelves,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  where  the  roots  (land  clofe,  which  any  perfon  may 
at  firft  fight  obferve  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where  the  corn 
happens  to  fcatter  when  they  are  fowing  it ;  or  in  places, 
where,  by  harrowing,  the  feed  is  drawn  in  heaps,  thofe 
patches  will  ftarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  part  of  the 
iize  as  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  field  ;  and  yet  common 
as  this  is,  it  is  little  noticed  by  farmers,  otherwife  they 
furely  would  not  continue  their  old  cuftom  of  fowing.  I 
have  made  many  experiments  for  feveral  years  in  thepooreft 
land,  and  have  always  found  that  all  crops  which  are  fown 
or  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  than  ufual,  have  fucceeded 
belt  upon  fuch  land  ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  the  farmers 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  their  prejudices,  and  make 
trial  of  this  method  of  fowing  their  corn  thin,  they  would 
foon  fee  the  advantage  of  this  hulbandry. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France  are  very  bufy  in 
fetting  examples  of  this  hufbandry  in  moll  of  their  provinces, 
being  convinced  by  many  trials  of  its  great  utility,  and  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  the  fame  was  done  in  England. 

After  the  Barley  is  fown,  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground 
fhould  be  rolled  after  the  firft  fhowcr  of  rain,  to  break  the 
clods  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth  ;  which  will  render  it  better 
to  mow  the  Barley,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  clofer  to 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great  fervicetoit  in 
dry  weather. 

Where  Barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken  up  land,  the 
ufual  method  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  let  it 
lie  fallow  until  June ,  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again, 
and  fown  with  Turneps,  which  are  eaten  by  (heep  in  winter, 
by  whofe  dung  tt.e  land  is  greatly  improved,  and  then  in 
March  following  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  fown 
with  Barley  as  before. 

There  are  many  people  who  fow  Clover  with  their  Barley, 
and  fome  have  fown  the  Lucern  with  Barley  ;  but  neither 
of  thefe  methods  is  to  be  commended,  for  where  there  is  a 
good  crop  of  Barley,  the  Clover  or  Lucern  mult  be  fo  weak 
as  not  to  pay  for  (landing,  fo  that  the  better  way  is  to  fow 
the  Barley  alone  without  any  other  crop  among  it,  and  then 
the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any  other  crop,  when  the 
Barley  is  taken  off  the  ground  ;  but  this  practice  of  fowing 
Clover,  Rye  Grafs,  and  other  Grafs  feeds,  with  corn,  has 
been  fo  long  and  univerfally  eltablilhed  among  farmers,  that 
there  is  li.tle  hope  of  prevailing  with  thofe  people  to  alter 
a  cultom  which., has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
predecefi'ors,  although  there  fhould  be  many  examples  pro¬ 
duced  to  (hew  the  abfurdity  of  this  practice. 

When  the  Barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it 
will  be  a  very  good  method  to  roll  it  over  with  a  weighty 
roller,  which  will  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots  of  the 
corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating 
the  ground,  which  will  be  of  lingular  fervbce  in  dry  feafons ; 
and  this  rolling  of  it  before  iCftalks,  will  caufe  it  to  till 
out  into  a  greater  number  of  (talks;  fo  that  if  the  plants 
fhould  be  thin,  this  will  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill 
the  ground,  and  Jikewife  (Lengthen  the  (talks. 

-  The  time  for  cutting  of  Barley  is,  when  the  red  colour  of 
the  ears  is  off,  and  the  draw  turns  yellow,  and  the  ears 
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begin  to  hang  down :  in  the  north  of  England  they  always 
reap  their  Barley,  and  make  it  up  in  (heaves,  as  i&  pradtifed 
here  for  W’heat,  by  which  method  they  do  not  lofe  near  fo 
much  corn,  and  it  is  alfo  more  handy  to  flack;  but  this 
method  cannot  fo  well  be  pradtifed  where  there  are  many 
weeds  amongft  the  corn,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe 
in  the  rich  lands  near  London ,  efpecially  in  moilt  feafons ; 
therefore  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  Barley  mud  lie  on  the 
fwarth  till  all  the  weeds  are  dead  ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  fprout 
in  wet  weather,  it  mult  be  (hook  up,  and  turned  every  fair 
day  after  rain  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is  carried,  it  fhould 
be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwife  if  it  be  (tacked  wet,  it  will 
turn  mufty  ;  or  if  too  green,  it  is  fubjedt  to  burn  in  the  mow. 
The  common  produce  of  Barley  is  two  and  a  half,  or  three 
quarters  on  an  acre,  but  I  have  fometimes  known  eight  or 
ten  quarters  on  an  acre. 

HORMINUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  178.  Clary. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  having 
two  lips  ;  the  upper  ending  in  three  acute  points,  the  under  ending 
in  two.  The  flower  has  one  petal,  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the 
upper  is  concave,  and  incurved  with  a  flight  indenture  at  the 
point,  the  lower  is  broader  and  more  indented.  It  hath  two 
Jhort  flamina  Jituated  in  the  tube  of  the  flower.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  are  four  roundtjh  gerrnen,  which  afterward  become 
four  feeds,  lodged  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Horminum  foliis finuatis  obtufis  crenatis,  calycibus  acutis. 
Clary  with  obtufe  finuated  leaves  which  are  crenated,  and 
the  empalement  ending  in  acute  points  ;  called  Wild  Clary. 

2.  Ho  rminum  foliis  pinnato-flnuatis  rugofis,  calycibus  co¬ 
rolla  longioribus.  Clary  with  vving-fhaped  finuated  leaves 
which  are  rough,  and  the  empalements  longer  than  the  petal 
of  the  flower  ;  or,  Oak-leaved  Clary. 

3.  Ho  rminum  foliis  cordatis  crenato-dentatis ,  verticillis 
fuhnudis ,  flylo  corollarum  labio  inferiore  incumbente.  Clary 
with  heart-fhaped,  crenated,  indented  leaves,  naked  whorls, 
and  the  (tyle  lying  upon  the  under  lip  of  the  petal. 

4.  Ho  RMINUM  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato  incifis,  caulinis 
cordatis  crenatis,  fumrnis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Clary  with 
lower  leaves  cut  and  winged,  thofe  on  the  (talks  heart- 
fhaped  and  crenated,  and  thofe  on  the  top  half  embracing 
the  (talks. 

5.  Horminum  foliis  obtufs  crenatis,  braSieis  fummis  fieri - 
libus  mc.joribus  coloratis.  Clary  with  obtufe  crenated  leave?, 
and  the  bradtea;  on  the  top  of  the  (talks,  large,  coloured, 
and  barren  ;  Clary  with  a  purple-violet  top. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly 
grounds  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  cultivated  in 
gardens  ;  but  as  it  has  been  long  ufed  in  medicine,  I 
have  enumerated  it  to  introduce  the  other  fpecies. 

This  is  fometimes  called  Oculus  Cbrifli ,  from  the  fuppofed 
virtues  of  its  feeds  in  clearing  of  the  fight,  which  it  does 
by  its  vifeous  covering  ;  for  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall 
into  the  eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner, 
and  the  eye- lid  kept  clofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  (tick  to 
the  feed,  and  fo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of -this  are 
luppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  garden  Clary,  but  not  quite 
fo  powerful. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  firft  ; 
but  the  leaves  of  this  are  regularly  finuated  on  both  fides, 
in  form  of  a  winged  leaf  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  the  fame 
height  with  the  former,  but  all  the  leaves  upon  the  ftalks 
are  finuated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lower;  the  flowers 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  grow  in  whorled 
fpikes  like  them.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  very  hardy,  and 
will  propagate  in  plenty  by  its  fcattered  feeds. 
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The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  dujlria  and  Bohemia.  This  fends  out  from  the  root 
a  great  number  of  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  favved  on 
their  edges  and  deeply  veined,  {landing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks  which  are  hairy ;  the  flalks  are  fquare,  and  grow 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  garnifticd  with  two  heart-fhaped 
leaves  at  each  joint,  whofe  bafe  half  embraces  the  {talks, 
which  are  garniihed  with  whorls  of  fmall  blue  flowers, 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  larger; 
the  fpikes  are  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  toward  the  top  the 
whorls  are  nearer  together. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
in  Italy.  This  is  alfo -a  perennial  plant,  which  has  fome  re- 
femblance  of  the  third,  but  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  cut 
at  their  bafe  to  the  midrib,  into  one  or  two  pair  of  ears  or 
lobes,  which  are  fmall,  and  at  a  diflance  from  each  other  ; 
the  leaves  are  not  fawed,  but  bluntly  indented  ;  the  flalks 
of  this  are  flenderer,  and  do  not  grow  fo  tall  as  thofe  of 
the  third,  nor  are  the  fpikes  of  flowers  fo  long. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which, 
iffown  in  theipring  on  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  allow  them  room  to  grow ;  for  they 
fiiould  not  be  nearer  than  two  feet  apart,  as  they  grow  very 
large,  and  will  laft  feveral  years. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Spain  ;  of  this  there  are  three  varieties  which  are  con- 
flant,  one  with  purple  tops,  another  with  red  tops,  and  a 
third  with  green  tops.  As  they  differ  in  nothing  but  the 
colour  of  their  bradleae  on  the  top  of  the  flalks,  fo  I  have 
not  put  them  down  as  different  fpecies,  though  from  more 
than  thirty  years  cultivating  them,  I  have  not  known  them 
alter  from  one  to  the  other. 

Thefe  plants  have  obtufe  crenated  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  common  red  Sage  ;  the  flalks  are  fquare  and  grow 
eredl,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  their  lower  parts  are 
garnifhed  at  each  joint,  with  two  oppoflre  leaves  of  the  fame 
Ihape,  but  gradually  diminifhing  in  fize  toward  the  top  : 
the  flalks  are  garniflied  upward  with  whorls  of  fmall  flowers, 
and  are  terminated  bycluflersof  fmall  leaves,  which  in  one 
are  red,  in  another  blue,  and  a  third  green,  which  make  a 
pretty  appearance,  and  are  preferred  in  gardens  for  ornament. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
where  they  come  up  too  clofe. 

Garden  Clary.  See  Sclarea. 

HORNBEAM.  See  Carpinus. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.  Sw^fculus. 

HORSE-DUNG  is  of  great  ufe  in  gardens,  firft  to  make 
hot-beds  for  the  raifing  of  all  forts  of  early  garden  crops, 
as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Afparagus,  Sallading,  &c.  for 
which  purpofe  no  other  fort  of  dung  will  do  fo  well,  this 
fermenting  the  flrongeft  ;  and,  if  mixed  with  litter,  and  fea- 
coal  allies  in  a  due  proportion,  will  continue  its  heat  much 
longer  than  any  other  fort  of  dung  vvhatfover;  and  after¬ 
wards  when  rotted,  becomes  an  excellent  manure  for  mod 
forts  of  lands,  more  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold 
nature ;  and  for  ftiff  clayey  lands,  when  mixed  with  fea- 
coal  aflies,  and  the  cleanfingof  London  ftreets,  it  will  caufe 
the  parts  to  feparate  much  fooner  than  any  other  comport 
will  do  ;  fo  that  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  I  would 
always  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  for  fuch  lands. 

HOT-BEDS  are  of  general  ufe  in  thefe  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  without  which  we  could  not  enjoy  fo  many  of 
the  products  of  warmer  climes  as  we  do  now  ;  nor  could 
we  have  the  tables  furniftied  with  the  feveral  produ&s  of  the 
garden,  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months,  as  they  are 
at  prefent  in  moil  parts  of  England,  better  than  in  any  other 
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country  in  Europe ;  for  although  we  cannot  boaft  of  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  our  climate,  yet  the  London  markets  and  noble¬ 
mens  tables  are  better  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of efculent  plants, 
much  earlier  in  the  feafon,  and  in  greater  quantities,  than  any 
of  our  neighbours,  which  is  owing  to  our  {kill  in  hot- beds. 

The  ordinary  hot-beds  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  the 
kitchen  gardens,  are  made  with  new  horfe-dung,  in  the 
following  manner  ; 

i  ft,  There  is  a  quantity  of  new  horfe-dung  from  the 
liable  (in  which  there  fliould  be  part  of  the  litter  or  ftraw 
which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  liable,  but  not  in  too  great 
proportion  to  the  dung,)  the  quantity  of  this  mixture  mull 
be  according  to  the  length  of  the  bed  intended  ;  which,  if 
early  in  the  year,  fliould  not  be  iefs  than  one  good  load  for 
each  light ;  this  dung  fliould  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  mixing 
therewith  fome  fea  coal  aflies,  which  will  be  of  fervice  to 
continue  the  heat  of  the  dung  ;  it  fliould  remain  fix  orfeven 
days  in  this  heap,  then  it  fliould  be  turned  over,  and  the 
parts  well  mixed  together,  and  call  into  a  heap  again, 
where  it  may  continue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which 
time  it  will  have  acquired  a  due  heat ;  then  in  fome  well 
{heltered  part  of  the  garden,  a  trench  fliould  be  dug  out  in 
length  and  width  proportionable  to  the  frames  intended 
for  it;  if  the  ground  is  dry,  about  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep;  but  if  wet,  not  above  fix  inches;  then  the  dung, 
fliould  be  wheeled  into  the  opening,  and  every  part  of  it 
flirred  with  a  fork,  to  lay  it  exadlly  even  and  finooth  through 
every  part  of  the  bed  ;  as  alfo  to  lay  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  (which  has  commonly  lefs  litter)  upon  the  furface  of 
the  bed  ;  this  will  prevent  the  fleam  from  riflng  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  as  it  would  otherwife  do.  To  prevent  this,  and  the 
heat  from  riflng  fo  violently  as  to  burn  the  roots  of  what¬ 
ever  plants  are  put  into  the  ground,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
way  to  fpread  a  layer  of  neats  dung  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  horfe-dung,  which  will  prevent  the  mould  from  burning : 
if  the  bed  is  intended  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  the  earth 
fliould  not  be  laid  all  over  the  bed  at  firll,  only  a  hill  of 
earth  fliould  be  firft  laid  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  on 
which  the  plants  fliould  be  planted,  and  the  remaining  fpace 
fhould  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time,  as  the  roots  of  the 
plants  fpread,  but  this  is  fully  explained  under  thofe  two 
•articles.  But  if  the  hot-bed  is  intended  for  other  plants, 
then  after  the  bed  is  well  prepared,  it  fliould  be  left  two  or 
three  days  for  the  fleam  to  pafs  off  before  the  earth  is  laid 
upon  the  dung. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  hot  beds,  it  mull  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a  fork ;  and  if  it  be  pretty 
full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould  be  equally  trod  down  clofe  in 
every  part,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubjedi  to  heat  too  violently, 
and  confequently  the  heat  will  be  much  fooner  fpent,  which 
is  one  of  the  greateft  dangers  thefe  fort  of  beds  are  liable 
to.  During  tne  firft  week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is 
made,  the  glafles  fliould  be  but  {lightly  covered  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  day  time  they  fliould  be  raifed  to  let  out 
the  fleam,  which  is  fubjeft  to  rife  very  copioufly  while  the 
dung  is  frefli ;  but  as  the  heat  abates,  fo  the  covering  fliould 
be  increafed. 

But  although  the  hot- bed  I  have  deferibed  is  what  the 
kitchen-gardeners  commonly  ufe,  yet  thofe  made  with  tan¬ 
ners  bark  are  much  preferable,  efpecially  for  all  tender 
exotick  plants  or  fruits,  which  require  an  even  degree  of 
warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral  months,  which  is  what 
cannot  be  effedled  by  horfe-dung  only  :  the  manner  of 
making  thefe  beds  is  as  follows  : 

There  muft  be  a  trench  dug  in  the  earth  about  three  feet 
deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ;  but  if  wet,  it  muft  not  be  above 
fix  inches  deep  at  moft,  and  muft  be  raifed  in  proportion 
above  ground,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  tan  being  laid  three 
feet  thick.  The  length  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  frames 
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intended  to  cover  it,  but  that  fhould  never  be  lefs  than 
eleven  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix,  which 
is  but  a  fufficient  body  to  continue  the  heat.  This  trench 
fhould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above-mentioned 
height  of  three  feet,  and  fhould  be  filled  with  frefh  tanners 
bark  (*.  e.  fuch  as  the  tanners  have  lately  drawn  out  of  their 
vats,  after-they  have  ufed  it  for  tanning  leather)  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  round  heap  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is 
put  into  the  trench,  that  the  moiflure  may  the  better  drain 
out  of  it,  which,  if  detained  in  too  great  a  quantity,  will 
prevent  its  fermentation  ;  then  put  it  into  the  trench,  and 
gently  beat  it  down  equally  with  a  dung  fork  ;  but  it  mull 
not  be  trodden,  which  would  alfo  prevent  its  heating,  by 
fettling  it  too  clofe ;  then  you  mud  put  on  the  frame  over 
the  bed,  covering  it  with  the  glaffes,  and  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  it  will  begin  to  heat  ;  at  which  time  may  be  plunged 
pots  of  plants  or  feeds  into  it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down 
the  bark  in  doing  of  it. 

HOTTONJA.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.207.  Water  Violet. 

The  Characters  are, 

Th'e  flower  has  one  petal ,  cut  above  into  five  oblong  oval  feg- 
ments  ;  it  hath  five  jkort  avol-fbaped  flamina,  fan  ding  cn  the 
tube  of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  globular  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  of  the  fame  form  with  one 
cell,  filed  with  globular  feeds ,  fitting  upon  the  empalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hottonia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  207.  WaterMilfoil, 
or  Water  Violet,  with  a  naked  flalk. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Handing  waters,  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  the  leaves  which  are  for  the  moil  part  im- 
merfed  in  the  winter,  are  finely  winged  and  flat,  like  molt 
of  the  fea  plants,  and  at  the  bottom  have  long  fibrous  roots, 
which  11; ike  into  the  mud  ;  the  flower  flalks  rife  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  water,  they  arc  naked,  and  toward  the 
top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flowers,  terminated 
by  a  fmall  duller  of  the  fame.  Thefe  flowers  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thofe  of  the  Stock-gilliflower,  fo  make  a  pretty 
appearance  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  {landing  waters,  by  pro¬ 
curing  its  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from  the  places  of  their 
natural  growth ;  which  fhould  be  immediately  dropped 
into  the  water  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  the 
fpring  following  they  will  appear;  and  if  they  are  not 
diflurbed,  they  will  foon-  propagate  themfelves  in  great 
plenty.  * 

HOEING  is  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  plants,  for  two 
things :  firfl,  for  deflroying  of  weeds ;  2dly,  becaufe  it 
difpofes  the  ground  the  better  to  imbibe  the  night  dews, 
keeps  in  a  conflant  frefhnefs,  and  adds  a  vigour  to  the  plants 
and  trees,  whofe  fruit  by  that  means,  becomes  better  condi¬ 
tioned  than  otherwife  it  would  be. 

HUMULUS.  See  Lupulus. 

HUR  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  965.  Sand  Box  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fiowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  male 
fiowers  have  no  petals  but  a  column  of  fatnina,  which  are  joined 
at  bottom  into  a  cylinder  .  The  female  fiowers  have  a  fwelling 
empalement  of  one  leaf  \  -with  one  tubulous  petal  ;  the  roundifb 
germen  is  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement ,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  orbicular  ligneous  fruit ,  depreffed  at  top  and 
bottom ,  having  twelve  deep  furrows ,  with  fo  many  cells ,  which 
open  at  the  top  with  an  elaficity ,  each  containing  one  round  fat 
fed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Huha.  Hort.  Cliff.  486.  Commonly  called  in  the  Wefi- 
Indies  Sand  Box.  tree. 

This  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Wefl -Indies,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Britifh  colonies  of 
America,  where  fome  of  the.  plants  are  preferved  for  their 
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fhadc,  and  by  fome  for  curiofity.  It  rifes  with  a  foftligne- 
ous  llem  to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  have 
fears  on  their  bark,  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  off.  The 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  thofe  which 
are  the  biggetl  are  eleven  inches  long,  and  nine  inches  broad 
in  the  middle,  indented,  on  their  edges,  having  a  prominent, 
midrib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  veins  from  that  to  the  fidesr 
which  are  alternate.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  upon  foot-flalks  which  are  three  inches 
long;  thefe  are  formed  into  a  clofe  fpike,  or  column,  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifli.  The  female  flowers 
are  fituated  at  a  diilance  from  the  male;  thefe  have  a  fwel¬ 
ling  cylindrical  empalement,  out  of  which  arifes  the  petal 
of  the  flower,  which  hath  a  long  funnel- fhaped  tube,  fpread- 
ing  at  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  which 
are  reflexed.  After  the  flower  is  pafi,  fhe  germen  fwells  and 
becomes  a.  round,  comprefled,  ligneous  capfule,  having, 
twelve  deep  furrows,  each  being  a  diflind  cell,  containing 
one  large,  round,  comprefled  feed  ;  when  the  pods  are  ripe, 
they  burfl  with  an  elallicity,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to 
a  confiderable  diflance. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners- bark.  If  the  feeds 
are  frefh,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  weeks  after. 
the  feeds  are  fown.  As  the  plants  will  advance  very  faH, 
where  due  care  is  taken  of  them,  fo  they  fhould  have  a 
large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  until 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  muH  have  free, 
air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  hot- bed  they  fhould  re« 
main  till  Michaelmas,  provided  the  plants  have  room  to 
grow,  without  touching  of  the  glaffes,  at  which  time  they 
mufi  be  removed  into  the  bark-flove,  and  plunged  in  the 
warmeflpart  thereof  :  during  the  winter  feafon  they  mufl  be 
fparingly  watered,  for  as  the  planes  have  fucculent  flalks, 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  fo  much  moillure  will  rot 
them.  In  fummer  they  mufl  have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air 
in  warm  weather,  but  fhould  not  be  removed  into  the  open 
air,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  the  warmefl 
part  of  the  year  in  this  country.  - 

As  this  plant  has  ample  leaves,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  it  makes  an  agreeable  variety  among  other 
tender  exotick  plants  in  the  Hove  ;  for  where  they  are  kept 
warm  and  duly  refrefhed  with  water,  they  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year  in  verdure. 

HYACINTHUS.  Town.  InfL  R.  H.  344.  tab.  180. 
Hyacinth. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  has  no  empalement .  It  has  one  bell  fhaped  petal , 
whefe  rim  is  cut  into  fix  parts,  and  three  neCiariums  on  the  point . 
of  the  germen ,  with  fix  Jhort  awl  fhaped  flamina.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  a  roundifh  three-cornered  germen,-  having  three  fur~ 
rows ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  three- cornered  cap~ 
fule ,  havings  three  cells,  which  contain  roundifb  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis fexpartiiis  apite  re- 
volutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 25.  Hyacinth  with  bell-fhaped  petals, 
divided  into  fix  parts,  which  are  refiexed  at  their  tops  * 
Englifi?  Hyacinth,  or  Hare  Bells. 

2.  Hyacinthus  corollarum  exteriorilus  pet  alls  d:fiinClisr 
interior  thus  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  317.  Hyacinth, 
whofe  exterior  part  of  the  flower  hath  diflind  petals,  but 
the  interior  are  joined. 
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3.  Hva  CINTHUS  corollis  cantpanulatis  fexpar  lifts,  fortius  j 
utrinque  difpofitis.  Hyacinth  with  bell-fhaped  petals,  which 
are  divided  into  fix  parts,  and  flowers  ranged  on  each  fide 
of  the  ftalk. 

4.  Hyacinth  us  corollis  campamdatis  fexpar  litis  racemo 
centuo .  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  317.  Hyacinth  with  bell-fhaped 
petals,  which  are  divided  into  fix  parts,  and  a  nodding 
branch  of  flowers. 

5.  Hyacinth  us  corollis  campanulatis  femifexfdis  baft  cylin- 
dricis.  Hort.  Upfal.  85.  Hyacinth  with  bell-fhaped  petals, 
cut  half  way  into  fix  parts,  and  a  cylindrical  bafe. 

6.  Hyacinthus  corollis  infundibuliformibus  femifexfdis 
lafi  ventricofs.  Hort.  XJpJal.  85.  Hyacinth  with  funnel- 
fhaped  petals  cut  half  into  fix  parts,  and  fwelling  at  the  bafe; 
or  early,  white,  eaftern  Hyacinth. 

The  forts  here  mentioned  are  all  of  them  diftintt  fpecies, 
of  which  there  are  great  varieties,  efpecially  of  the  fixth, 
which  have  been  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  as  to  render 
fome  of  them  the  mod  valuable  flowers  of  the  fpring ;  in 
Holland  the  gardens  abound  with  them,  efpecially  at  Haerlem, 
where  the  florifts  have  raifed  fo  many  varieties  as  to  amount 
to  fome  hundreds  ;  and  fome  of  their  flowers  are  fo  large, 
double,  and  finely  coloured,  as  that  their  roots  are  valued 
at  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  fterling  each  root.  To  enumerate 
thefe  varieties  here,  would  fwell  this  work  to  very  little 
purpofe,  as  every  year  produces  new  kinds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  near  hedges, 
in  lands  which  have  lately  been  woods,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens  ;  but  the  poor 
people,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  fields  and  woods  for  nofegays,  ifc.  bring  great 
quantities  of  thefe  in  the  fpring  to  London,  and  fell  them 
about  the  lireets. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  is 
kept  in  fome  gardens,  and  only  differs  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  from  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety ;  but  as  it  hath  as  little  beauty  as  the  firft, 
fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place  in  the  flower-garden.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
feem  as  if  their  petals  were  divided  to  the  bottom,  three 
of  the  outer  fegments  being  feparated  from  the  other,  Hand¬ 
ing  at  a  fin  all  diftance  from  the  three  interiors,  but  they  are 
alf  joined  at  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  co¬ 
lour,  but  they  fade  to  a  worn-out  purple. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
hath  blue  flowers  of  the  open  fpread  bell-fhape,  which  are 
divided  into  fix  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  are 
difpofed  on  every  fide  the  ftalk. 

The  fourth  fort  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  firft,  the 
flowers  bein<*  ranged  for  the  moll  part  upon  one  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  and  the  top  of  the  bunch  is  always  bent  on  one  fide. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  blufh  Peach  colour,  and  appear  about 
the  fame  time  as  the  firft. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  a 
fmaller  flower  .than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and  comes 
earlier  in  the  feafon.  The  petal  is  cut  into  fix  parts  half 
the  length,  and  is  reflexed  at  the  brim ;  the  lower  part  is 
cylindrical,  a  little  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and  is  of  a  deeper 
bite  than  either  of  the  former.  This  was  formerly  called 
by  the  gardeners  the  Coventry  blue  Hyacinth. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  eaftern  Hyacinth,  of  which  we  for¬ 
merly  had  very  few  varieties  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  but  the 
tingle  and  double  white  and  blue  flowering ;  but  from  the 
feeds  of  thefe  there  has  been  many  others  raifed  in  England ; 
but  the  gardeners  in  Holland  have,  within  the  laft  fifty  years, 
raifed  fo  many  fine  varieties,  as  to  render  the  former  forts 
of  no  value. 

Thofe  who  are  defiroos  to  preferve  any  of  the  old  forts, 
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need  not  be  at  much  trouble  about  it,  for  their  roots  pro¬ 
pagate  in  great  plenty  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  take  up  their  roots  every  other 
year,  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  and  plant  them  again 
in  autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  longer  in 
the  ground,  their  roots  will  have  multiplied  to  fo  great  a 
degree,  as  to  render  their  flowers  very  fmall  and  weak. 

All  the  different  forts  of  Hyacinths  are  propagated  by 
feeds  or  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs ;  the  former  method  has 
been  but  little  pradtifed  in  England  till  very  lately,  but  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  it  hath  been  followed  for  many  years, 
whereby  they  have  obtained  fo  great  a  variety  of  mod:  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  Few  florifts  in  England  think  it  worth  their 
trouble  to  wait  four  or  five  years  for  the  flowers  of  a  plant, 
which  when  produced  perhaps  might  not  der;rve  to  be 
preferved  ;  but  they  do  nat  confider,  that  it  is  o,  ' ;  the  lofs 
of  the  four  or  five  firft  years  after  fowing  ;  for  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  fowing  every  year  after  they  begin,  there  will  be  a 
fucceffion  of  flowers  annually,  which  will  conftantly  pro¬ 
duce  fome  forts  different  from  what  they  are  before  pof- 
fefled  of ;  and  new  flowers  being  always  the  moft  valuable 
to  fkilful  florifts  (provided  they  have  good  properties  to  re¬ 
commend  them),  it  will  always  be  a  fufficient  recompence 
for  the  trouble  and  lofs  of  time. 

The  method  of  raifing  thefe  flowers  from  feeds  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  firft,  to  be  provided  with  fome  good  feed  (which 
fhould  be  favtd  from  either  femi-double,  or  fuch  Angle 
flowers  as  are  large,  and  have  good  properties)  :  fecondiy, 
one  or  more  (hallow  boxes  or  pots  fhould  be  provided, 
which  mull  be  filled  with  frefh,  light,  fandy  foil,  laying 
the  furface  very  level ;  then  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  there¬ 
on  as  equally  as  poflible,  covering  it  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  :  the  time  for  this  work  is 
about  the  middle  of  Auguf.  Thefe  boxes  or  pots  fhould 
be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  fun  only  un¬ 
til  the  latter  end  of  September,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  a  warmer  fituation,  and  towards  the  end  of 
Ofiober  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame,  where  they  may  remain  during  the  winter  and  fpring 
months,  to  be  protedled  from  hard  frofts ;  but  they  fhould 
be  expefed  to  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  by 
taking  off  the  glafii’es.  In  February  or  March  the  young 
plants  will  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  at  which  time 
they  mull  be  carefully  fereened  from  frofts,  otherwife  they 
will  be  deftroyed  when  they  are  fo  young ;  but  they  mui 
not  be  covered  at  that  feafon  except  in  the  night,  or  in  very 
bad  weather ;  for  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  if  they  are 
too  clofe  covered,  they  will  draw  up  tall  and  flender,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  their  roots.  At  the  end  of 
March,  if  the  weather  proves  good,  they  may  be  removed 
out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  and 
if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  fhould  now  and  then  have  a 
little  water,  and  kept  very  clear  from  weeds,  which  would 
foon  overfpread  the  tender  plants  and  deftroy  them. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May , 
thefe  boxes  fhould  be  removed  into  a  cooler  fituation  ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  fun  at  that  feafon  would  be  too  great  for 
thefe  tender  plants,  caufing  their  blades  to  decay  much 
fooner  than  they  would,  if  they  were  fereened  from  its 
violence.  In  this  fhady  fituation  they  fhould  remain  during 
the  heat  of  fummer,  obferving  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear 
from  weeds  ;  but  you  muft  not  place  them  under  the  drip¬ 
ping  of  trees,  iffc.  nor  fhould  you  give  them  any  water 
after  their  blades  are  decayed,  for  that  would  infalliby  rot 
the  roots.  About  the  latter  end  of  Auguf  you  fhould  lift  a 
little  light  rich  earth  over  the  furface  of  the  boxes,  and 
then  remove  them  again  into  a  warmer  fituation,  and  treat 
them,  during  the  winter,  fpring,  and  fummer  months,  as 
was  before  directed  ;  and  the  fecond  year,  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  Auguji,  Ihould  be  prepared  a  bed  of  light,  rich,  fandy 
foil,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  feedling  roots,  the 
furface  of  which  Ihould  be  very  even;  then  take  out  the 
earth  from  the  boxes  in  which  the  plants  were  raifed,  into 
a  fieve.  in  order  to  get  out  all  the  roots,  which  by  this  time 
(if  they  have  grown  well)  will  be  about  the  fize  of  fmall 
Peafe  :  thefe  roots  Ihould  be  placed  upon  the  bed  at  about 
three  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  part  of 
their  roots  downwards ;  then  they  Ihould  be  covered  over 
two  inches  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  ;  but  as  it  will  be 
impofiible  to  get  all  the  fmall  roots  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
boxes,  the  earth  Ihould  be  fpread  upon  another  bed  equally, 
and  covered  over  with  light  earth,  by  which  method  none 
will  be  loll,  be  they  ever  to  fmall. 

Thefe  beds  mull  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  in  very 
jiard  frofly  weather  mull  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  green 
haves  are  above  ground,  if  the  weather  Ihould  be  very  dry, 
they  fhould  have  a  little  water  fparingly,  for  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  thefe  bulbs  than  too  great  quantities  of 
moiiture.  During  the  fummer  feafon  the  beds  mull  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds,  but  after  the  blades  are  decayed,  fhould 
not  have  any  water;  in  autumn  the  furface  of  the  bed 
fhould  be  llirred  with  a  very  fhort  hand-fork,  being  exceed¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  thrufl  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch  the  roots, 
which,  if  hurt,  are  very  fubjeil  to  perifh  foon  after.  Then 
a  little  frelh,  light,  rich  earth  fhould  be  lifted  over  the  bed 
about  an  inch  thick,  or  fomewhat  more  ;  in  winter  the  bed 
fhould  be  covered  again  (as  before).  In  this  bed  the  roots 
may  continue  two  years  ;  the  third  fummer,  when  the  leaves 
are  decayed,  the  roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  Auguft ,  when  they  Ihould 
be  planted  into  new  beds  prepared  as  before,  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  inches  afunder;  in  thefe  beds  the  roots  may  remain 
till  they  flower,  during  which  time  they  fhould  be  treated 
as  before,  with  this  difference  only,  that  infteaa  of  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  mats  in  the  winter,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  tanners  bark. 

When  their  flowers  begin  to  lhevv  themfelves,  thofe  which 
have  good  properties  fhould  be  marked,  by  thrufting  a 
fmall  flick  down  by  each  root;  w'hich  root,  at  the  time  for 
taking  them  up,  Ihould  be  felefted  from  the  reft,  and 
planted  by  themfelves,  though  I  would  by  no  means  advife 
the  reje&ing  any  of  the  other  roots,  until  they  have  blown 
two  years,  before  which  their  worth  cannot  be  afeertained. 
When  their  roots  are  taken  up  they  fhould  be  laid  into  the 
earth  again  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  leaving  the  green 
leaves  hanging  downwards  from  the  roots,  whereby  the 
great  moifture  contained  in  their  very  fucculent  leaves  and 
fknver-ftalks  will  be  exhaled,  and  prevented  from  entering 
the  roots,  which,  when  fullered  to  return  into  them,  is 
very  often  the  caufe  of  their  rotting.  In  this  pofition  the 
roots  fhould  remain  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dried  off, 
when  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  after  being  cleared  from 
all  manner  of  filth,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  them,  they 
mult  be  laid  up  in  boxes,  where  they  may  be  preferved  dry 
antil  September,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  planting  them 
again. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  culture  of  fuch  Hyacinths  as 
have  either  been  obtained  from  Holland,  or  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds  in  England.  The  want  of  Ikill  in  this 
particular,  lias  oceafioned  the  ill-  fuccefs  molt  people  have 
had  with  them  here,  which  has  occaftonrd  their  being  fo 
much  neglected,  fuppoftng  their  roots  to  degenerate,  after 
they  have  flowered  in  England-,  which  is  a  great  miflake, 
for  were  the  roots  managed  with  the  fame  art  as  is  prattifed 
in  Holland,  I  am  fully  convinced  they  would  thrive  full  as 
well  as  there  ;  for,  from  fonie  hundreds  of  roots  which  I 
have. received  from  Holland  at  different  times,  I  have  had  a 
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very  great  increafe  of  their  roots,  which  were  as  large,  and 
produced  as  many  flowers  upon  their  Hems,  as  the  fame- 
forts  do  in  moft  parts  of  Holland. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  flowers  fucceed  belt,  is  a  light, 
fandy,  frelh,  rich  loamy,  which  may  be  compofed  after  the 
following  manner  :  Take  half  frelh  earth  from  a  common, 
or  pafture  land,  which  is  of  a  fandy  loam  ;  this  Ihould  not 
be  taken  above  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  at  moft  ;  and  if 
taken  with  the  turf,  or  green  fward  with  it,  it  will  ftill  be 
better,  provided  it  has  time  to  rot;  to  this  fhould  be  added- 
a  fourth  part  of  fea-fand,  and  the  other  fourth  part  of  rotten 
cow-dung  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  well  mixed  together,  and  call 
into  a  heap,  where  it  may  remain  until  it  is  wanted,  but 
it  Ihould  be  turned  over  once  every  month.  If  this  compolt 
be  made  two  years  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  much  the 
better,  but  if  ufed  fooner  it  Ihould  be  oftener  turned,  that 
the  parts  may  the  better  unite. 

1  his  foil  Ihould  be  laid  two  feet  deep  in  the  beds  which, 
are  defigned  for  Hyacinths,  and  a  little  rotten  cow-dong, 
or  tanners  bark,  may  be  layed  at  the  bottom,  which  will 
be  within  reach  of  the  fibres,  but  Ihould  by  no  means  touch 
the  bulb.  If  the  foil  be  very  wet  where  thefe  beds  are 
made,  they  Ihould  be  raifed  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
furface,  but  if  it  be  dry,  they  need  not  be  raifed  above 
three  or  four. 

The  bell  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots  is  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  according  to  the  earlinefs 
or  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  weather  which  then  hap¬ 
pens  ;  but  I  would  advife  never  to  plant  them  when  the. 
ground  is  extreme  dry,  unlefs  there  is  a  profpeft  of  fome 
rain  foon  after  ;  for  if  the  weather  Ihould  continue  dry  for 
a  confiderable  time  after,  the  roots  will  receive  a  mouldinefs,. 
which  will  certainly  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  beds  will  require  no  farther  care  until  the  froft: 
comes  on,  at  which  time  they  Ihould  have  fome  rotten  tan 
fpread  over  the  bed,  about  four  inches  thick;  and  if  the 
alleys  on  each  fide  of  the  bed  are  filled  up,  either  with- 
rotten  tan,  dung,  or  fand,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  the  ground  to  the  roots,  and  fecure  them  from  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  ;  but  when  the  winters  prove  very  fevere,  it 
will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  fome  Feafe  haulm,  or  fuch  like 
covering  laid  over  them,  which  will  keep  out  the  froft  bet¬ 
ter  than  mats.  But  this  covering  Ihould  be  taken  off  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  only  continued  on  in  very 
hard  frofls ;  for  where  the  beds  are  covered  with  tan  or 
fea-coal  aft.es,  no  common  froft  can  penetrate  through,  fo- 
the  other  coverings  are  ufelefs,  except  in  very  fevere  froft.. 
In  February ,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  the  beds 
muft  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered, 
either  with  mats,  canvas,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  to 
prevent  the  froft  from  injuring  the  buds  as  they  arife  above, 
ground  ;  but  thefe  coverings  muft  be  conftantly  taken  off. 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  the  flower- 
ftems  will  be  drawn  up  weak,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the. 
flowers  will  be  flender,  and  fo  rendered  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  the  bells,  which  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the-, 
flowers.  When  thefe  hoops  are  fixed  over  the  beds,  the 
rotten  tan  Ihould  be  taken  off;  in  the  doing  of  which,, 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  leaves 
of  the  Hyacinths  w'hich  are  then  coming  up. 

When  the  Hems  of  the  flowers  are  advanced  to  their, 
height,  before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  ihort  flicks  fhould 
be  placed  by  each  root,  to  which,  with  a  wire  formedinto. 
a  hoop,  the  ftem  of  the  flowers  Ihould  be  fattened,  to  fup- 
port  them  from  falling,  otherwife,  when  the  bells  are  fully 
expanded,  their  weight  will  incline  them  to  the  ground. 

During  their  feafon  of  flowering  they  Ihould  be  covered 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  and  alfo  from  all  heavy, 
rains ;  but  they  Ihould  be  permitted.to  receive  gentle  Ihowers, 
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as  alfo  the  morning  and  evening  fun  ;  but  if  the  nights  are 
frofly,  they  mull;  be  conftantly  defended  therefrom.  Wkh 
this  management  the  flowers  may  be  continued  in  beaufy 
at  leaft  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fometimes  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ftrength,  or  the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafon. 

When  their  flowers  are  quite  decayed,  and  the  tops  of 
their  leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  the  roots  ihould 
be  lifted  with  a  narrow  fpade,  or  fome  other  handy  inftru- 
ment :  in  the  doing  of  this,  the  inftrument  mult  be  care¬ 
fully  thrult  down  by  the  fide  of  the  root,  fo  as  not 
to  bruife  or  injure  it,  as  alio  to  put  it  below  the  bottom  of 
the  root  ;  then  by  the  forcing  of  this  inlirument  on  one  fide, 
the  fibres  of  the  root  are  raifed  and  feparted  from  the  ground. 
The  defign  of  this  is  to  prevent  their  receiving  any,  more 
rourilhment  from  the  ground,  for  by  imbibing  too  much 
moifture  at  this  feafon,  the  roots  frequently  rot  after  they 
are  taken  up  ;  about  a  fortnight  after  this  operation  the  roots 
fhould  be  entirely  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  the 
earth  of  the  beds  fhould  be  raifed  into  a  lharp  ridge,  laying 
the  roots  into  it  in  a  horizontal  poiition,  with  their  leaves 
hanging  out,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  the  moifiure 
contained  in  their  thick  fucculent  flalks  and  leaves  will 
evaporate,  which,  if  permitted  to  return  back  to  the  roots, 
would  caufe  them  to  rot  and  decay  after  they  are  taken  up, 
whigh  has  been  the  general  deleft  of  moll  of  the  Hyacinths 
in  England. 

In  this  pofition  the  roots  Ihould  remain  until  the  green 
leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  which  perhaps  may  be  in  three 
weeks  time.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  gardeners  term,  the 
ripening  of  their  roots,  becaufe  by  this  method  the  roots 
become  firm,  and  the  outer  cover  is  fmoo:h,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  colour;  whereas  thofe  roots  which  are  permitted  to 
remain  undillurbcd,  till  the  leaves  and  flalks  are  quite  de¬ 
cayed,  will  be  large,  fpongy,  and  their  outer  coats  will  be 
of  a  pale  colour,  for  the  Hems  of  many  of  thefe  flowers  are 
very  large,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of  moifiure,  which, 
if  fufFered  to  return  into  the  roots,  will  infallibly  caufe 
many  of  them  to  perifh.  After  they  are  fo  ripened,  they 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  wiped  clean  with  a 
foft  woollen  cloth,  taking  off  all  the  decayed  parts  of  the 
leaves  and  fibres,  putting  them  into  open  boxes  where  they 
may  lie  fingly,  and  be  expofed  to  the  air,  but  they  muit  be 
preftrved  carefully  from  moifiure,  nor  fhould  they  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  where  the  fun  may  Ihine  upon  them  ;  in 
this  manner  they  may  be  preferved  out  of  the  ground  until 
September ,  which  is  the  feafon  for  planting  them  again,  at 
which  time  you  mufl  feparate  all  the  ftrong  flowering  roots, 
planting  them  in  beds  by  themfelves,  that  they  may  make 
an  equal  appearance  in  their  flowers;  but  the  offsets  and 
fmaller  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  another  feparate  bed  for 
one  year,  in  which  time  they  will  acquire  ftrength,  and  by 
the  Succeeding  year  will  be  as  ftrong  as  the  older  roots. 

Tiiere  are  foaie  perfons  who  let  their  Hyacinth  roots  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  years  unremoved,  by  which  they  have  a 
much  greater  incrcafe  of  roots  than  wi.en  they  are  annually 
taken  up  ;  but  the  roots  by  this  great  increafe  are  frequently 
degenerated,  fo  as  to  produce  fingle  flowers  ;  therefore  I 
fhould  advife  the  taking  up  of  the  roots  every  year,  which 
is  the  moft  certain  method  to  prefetve  them  in  their  greateft 
perfeftion,  though  the  increafe  may  not  be  fo  great;  thofe 
roots  which  are  annually  removed  will  be  rounder  and 
firmer,  than  fuch  as  Hand  two  years  unremoved. 

For  the  other  forts  of  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari  and  Qrni- 
thogalum. 

HYAC1NTHU.S  TUBEROSUS.  See  Crinum. 

HYDRANGEA.  Gran.  Flor.  Virg.  50. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  h'tith  a  /mail  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  and 
five  rcundi/h  petals  v.hich  are  equal .  It  hath  ten  fatnina ,  which 
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are  alternately  longer  than  the  petal.  Under  the  fewer  is  fituated 
a  roundtjh  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  rcundijh  capfule , 
crowned  by  the  two  horned fiigmas,  divided  tranfverfy  into  two 
cells,  filed  with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hybrangea.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  50. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  within  a  few  years  paft  to  Europe ,  and 
is  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  more  than 
its  beauty.  It  hath  a  fpreading  fibrous  root,  from  which 
is  fent  up  many  foft,  pithy,  ligneous  flalks,  which  rife 
about  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two 
oblong  heart- lhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  leaves  are 
three  inches  long  and  two  broad  near  their  bafe,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  have  many  veins  running  from  the  middle 
upward  to  their  borders  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
top  of  the  flalks,  in  form  of  a  corymbus  ;  they  are  white, 
compofed  of  five  petals,  with  ten  ftamina  furrounding  the 
ftyle. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots;  the 
belt  time  for  this  is  the  latter  end  of  October,  which  is  alfo  ■ 
the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  :  the  plants  Ihould  have  a. 
moift  foil,  for  they  grow  naturally  in  marfhy  places  ;  they 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,, 
and  dig  the  ground  between  them  every  winter.  The  roots, 
are  perennial,  and  if  in  very  fevere  froft  the  flalks  are  killed, 
they  will  put  out  new  ones  the  following  fpring. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  Water  Navelwort. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  in  moift  places  in  moft 
parts  of  England ,  and  is  never  cultivated  for  ufe,  fo  I  fhall 
pafs  it  over  with  only  naming  it. 

HYDROLAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 
HYDROPHYLLON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  187.  Water 
Leaf. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  ‘  cut  into 
five  fegments.  It  hath  one  bell- fh aped  petal,  divided  into  five 
parts  •,  under  each  of  thefe  fegments  is  fixed  a  neCiarium,  which  • 
is  fituated  about  the  middle.  It  hath  five  fiamina,  which  are 
longer  than  the  petal,  and  an  oval-pointed  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  large 
round  feed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hydrofhyllon  Marini.  Joncq.  Hort.  Water  Leaf  of 
Morin  us. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  many  other 
parts  of  America ,  on  moift  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  flelhy  fibres,  from  which  arife- 
many  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long,  jagged 
into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the  midrib,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  have  feveral  veins  running  fromu 
the  midrib  to  the  tides.  The  flowers  rife  with  foot-ftalks 
from  the  roots,  having  one  or  two  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  the  lower ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofc 
clutters  hanging  downward,  they  are  .of  a  dirty  white  and  are  . 
bell-fhaped,  fo  make  no  great  figure. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy  in  relpeft  to  cold,  but  requires 
a  moift  rich  foil ;  for  if  it  is  planted-in  dry  ground  it  will 
not  live,  unlefs  it  is.  conflantly  watered  in  dry  weather.  It . 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  fhould  - 
be  done  in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  require  a  greatdeal  of  water. 

HYMEN./EA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  it  00.  Locuft  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  outer  involucrum  of  the  fower  is  divided  into  two  parts?  ■ 
the  inner  is  of  one  leaf  indented  in  five  parts  ;  the  fower  hath 
five  equal  petals.  It  hath  ten  fhort  declining  fiamina .»  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  . 
large  oblong  pod,  with  a  thick  ligneous  feell,  divided  into  feveral . 

partition ",  • 
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partitions  tranfverfiy ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  com  prefed 
large  feed ,  Jurrounded  with  a  farinaceous  pulp. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hyme  njea.  Hort.  C/if.  484.  commonly  called  Locuft 
tree  in  America. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpreading  tree  in  the  JVcf -Indies , 
where  it  grows  in  great  plenty  ;  the  item  is  covered  with  a 
ruflet  bark,  which  divides  into  many  fpreading  branches, 
garniflied  with  fmooth  (lift  leaves,  which  Hand  by  pairs,  their 
bafe  joining  at  the  foot -ftalk,  to  which  they  Hand  oblique, 
the  two  outer  Tides  being  rounded,  and  their  iniide  (trait, 
fo  that  they  referable  a  pair  of  lheep-(hears.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
fome  of  the  (hort  ligneous  foot-flalks  fupporting  two,  and 
others  three  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five  yellow 
petals  ftriped  with  purple  ;  the  (lamina  are  much  longer 
than  the  petals,  of  a  purplifh  colour ;  the  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  thick,  flefny,  brown  pods,  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  garden  Bean,  but  much  larger,  of  a  purplilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  ligneous  confluence,  with  a  large  future  on 
both  edges ;  thefe  contain  three  or  four  roundilh  comprefled 
feeds,  divided  by  tranfverfe  partitions.  f 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  elleemed  a  good  timber  in  the 
Wef -Indies,  and  it  yields  a  fine  clear  refin  which  is  called 
Gum  Anime  in  the  (hops,  which  makes  an  excellent  varni(h. 

It  is  eafily  railed  from  the  feeds  if  they  are  fre(h,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark  :  there  (hould  be  but  one  feed  put  into  each  pot, 
or  if  there  is  more,  when  the  plants  appear,  they  (hould  be 
all  drawn  out  but  one  foon  after  they  come  up,  before  their 
roots  entangle,  when  it  will  be  hazardous  doing  it ;  for  if 
great  care  is  not  taken,  the  plant  intended  to  be  left  may 
be  drawn  out  with  the  other.  As  the  roots  of  this  plant 
are  but  (lender,  fo  they  are  very  difficult  to  tranfplant ;  for 
unlefs  a  ball  of  earth  is  preferved  to  them,  they  feldom  fur- 
vive  their  removal,  therefore  they  mud  be  feldom  tranf- 
planted  from  one  pot  to  another.  The  plants  muft  con- 
ilantly  remain  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  (love,  and  (hould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  with  other  tender  plants  of  the 
'  fame  country,  giving  but  little  water  to  them,  efpecially  in 
the  winter.  When  thefe  plants  firft  appear,  they  make 
confiderable  progrefs  for  two  or  three  months,  after  which 
time  they  are  at  a  (land  perhaps  a  whole  year  without  (hoot¬ 
ing,  being  in  their  growth  very  like  the  Anacardium,  or 
Cafliew  Nut,  fo  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  long  in  this 
country. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  117.  tab.  42. 
Henbane. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  cylindrical  empalernent  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
permanent.  It  hath  one  funnel-Jbaped  petal,  cut  into  five  oblufe 
parts,  with  five  inclined ftamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundijh  gerrnen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  obtufe  capfule ,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition,  opening  with  a 
lid  at  the  top,  to  let  out  the  many  jmall  feeds  which  adhere  to  the 
partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  amplexicaulilus.  Hort.  Cliff.  56. 
Henbane  with  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks ;  or  common 
black  Henbane. 

2.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  petiolatis,  fioribus  pedunculatis  ter- 
tninalibus.  Henbane  with  leaves  having  foot-flalks,  and 
flowers  with  foot-flalks  terminating  the  branches. 

3  Hyoscyamus  foliis  petiolatis,  fioribus  fejfilibus.  Hort. 
XJpfal.  56.  Henbane  with  leaves  having  foot-flalks,  and 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

4.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  lanceolatis  inf  erne  pinnato-incifis 
fummis  integerrimis.  Henbane  with  (pear-ffiaped  leaves,  the 
lower  being  cut  into  regular  fegments,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  entire. 
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5.  Hyoscy  a  M  u  s  foliis  petiolatis  acute  dentatis,  piftllo  co - 
‘rolld  longicrt.  Henbane  with  acute  indented  leaves  (landing 
on  foot-flalks,  and  a  pointal  longer  than  the  petal  of  the 
flower. 

6.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis,  calycibus 
fpinofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  44.  Henbane  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves 
fomewhat  indented,  and  a  prickly  empalernent. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  the  common  black  Henbane, 
which  grows  wild  in  England  upon  the  Tides  of  banks  and 
old  dunghills  almoft  every  where.  It  is  a  biennial  plant, 
with  long  flefhv  roots,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground, 
fending  out  feveral  large  fofc  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
fiafhed  on  their  edges  ;  the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  come 
out,  which  rife  about  two  feet  high,  garniflied  with  leaves 
of  the  lame  fhape,  but  fmaller,  which  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed 
with  flowers  (landing  on  one  fide  in  a  double  row,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  alternately  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purplilh 
colour  with  a  black  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli 
capfuLs,  fitting  within  the  empalernent ;  thefe  open  with  a 
lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular 
feeds.  This  is  a  very  poifonous  plant,  and  fhould  be 
rooted  out  in  all  places  where  children  are  fuffered  to  come  ; 
for  in  the  year  1729,  there  were  three  children  poifoned 
with  eating  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  near  Tottenham  Court ; 
two  of  which  dept  two  days  and  two  nights  before  they 
could  be  awakened,  and  were  with  difficulty  recovered  j 
but  the  third  being  older  and  ftronger,  efcaped  better. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces 
to  hang  about  children’s  necks,  being  cut  to  pieces  and 
ftrung  like  beads,  to  prevent  fits  and  caufe  an  eafy  breed¬ 
ing  of  their  teeth,  but  they  are  very  dangerous  to  ufe  in¬ 
wardly.  Some  years  paft  there  was  a  mixture  of  thefe  roots 
brought  over  with  Gentian,  and  ufed  as  fuch,  which  was 
attended  with  very  bad  effefts,  as  hath  been  mentioned  un¬ 
der  the  article  of  Gentian,  fo  f  (hail  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  This  hath  rounded  leaves,  which  are  obtufe- 
ly  finuated  on  their  borders,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-flalks  ; 
the  ftalks  branch  more  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the 
flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  (hort  foot-flalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  very  dark  purple  bottoms. 

The  third  fort  is  much  like  the  fecond,  but  the  flowers 
are  in  clofer  bunches,  fitting  very  clofe  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  greeniffi  yellow  colour,  with  green 
bottoms.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe , 
and  is  the  fort  whofe  feeds  fhould  be  ufed  in  medicine,  as 
the  white  Henbane  of  the  (hops. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  rifes  with 
a  branching  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  long  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  regularly  cut  on  both  fides  into  acute  fegments,  but  the 
upper  leaves  are  entire  ;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the 
ftalks  in  clofe  bunches ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  red  colour, 
and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

All  thefe  ate  biennial  plants,  which  periih  foon  after  they 
have  perfefted  their  feeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  the  plants  the  following 
fpring;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  at  that  feafon,  they  will 
fucceed  much  better  than  in  the  fpring ;  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year. 
They  are  all  hardy,  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe.  The  fourth  fort  (hould  have  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  in  which  it  will  (land  much  better 
through  the  winter  than  in  rich  ground. 

The 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  CancEa.  This  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant,  with  weak  hairy  flalks,  which  require  fup- 
port ;  the  leaves  are  roundilh,  hairy,  and  acutely  indented 
on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-fialks ;  the 
flowers  come  out  at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  bottom  ;  the  flyle 
of  this  fort  is  much  longer  than  the  petal.  It  flowers  mod 
part  of  fummer,  but  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England.  This 
fort  will  continue  fevcral  years,  if  they  are  kept  in  pots  and 
flieltered  in  winter,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  ; 
it  tfnly  requires  to  be  prote»5led  from  froft  ;  therefore  if  thefe 
plants  are  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild 
weather,  they  will  thrive  better  than  when  they  are  more 
tenderly  treated.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  (hady  border,  and  covered  with 
hand -glades  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  they  will  take 
root  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  may  be  afterward  planted 
impots,  and  treated  like  the  old  plants. 

HYPECOUM.  Tcurn.  Infl.  R.  H.  230.  tab.  115. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  four  petals,  and  a  two  ■  learned  empalement . 
lt:  hath  four  flamina  Jit  it  at  cd  between  the  petals.  In  the  center 
is  placed  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  long ,  comprefled ,  jointed  pod,  which  is  incurved,  with  one 
roundijh  comprefled  feed  in  each  joint  . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hypecoum  filiquis  arcuatis  comprefls  articulatis.  Hort. 
Vpfal.  31.  Hypecoum  with  comprefled  jointed  pods  bent 
inward. 

2.  Hypecoum  filiquis  cernv.is  teretibus  cylindricis.  Hort. 
Vpfal.  31.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  cylindrical,  nodding 
pods. 

3.  Hypecoum  flliquis  ere 8 is  teretibus  torulofls.  Hort.  Vpfal. 
32.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  eredl,  wreathed  pods. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  wing-pointed  leaves,  of  a  grayilh 
colour,  which  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  flender  branch¬ 
ing  ftalks,  which  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground  ;  they  are 
naked  below,  but  at  the  top  are  garnilhed  with  two  or  three 
fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  fiiape  and  colour  with  thofe  be¬ 
low  ;  from  between  thefe  leaves  come  out  the  foot-fialks 
of  the  flower,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower  with  four 
petals,  and  a  poir.tal  ftretched  out  beyond  the  petals,  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  jointed  comprefled  pod  about  three 
inches  long,  which  bends  inward  like  a  bow,  having  one 
roundilh  comprefled  feed  in  each  joint. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  flender  flalks  which  Hand  more 
eredt  j  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  longer,  and  much 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfl ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  come  out  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  pods  hanging  downward. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  the  eafl.  This  hath  much  the 
appearance  of  the  fecond  fort  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  the 
pods  grow  eredl  and  are  wreathed  and  twifted  about. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  their  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they  are  trans¬ 
planted.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe 
they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  apart ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  other  culture,  but 
to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  weeds. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  refembling 
that  of  Celandine,  and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  to  have  the  fame  efFedl  as  opium. 

HYPERICUM.  Tourn.  Jnfl,  R.  H.  254.  tab.  13L.  St. 
Johnfwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  divided  into  five  oval 


concave  fegments ;  it  hath  five  oblong  oval  petals,  and  a  great 
number  of  hairy  flamina,  joined  at  their  bafe  in  five  diflinct  bo¬ 
dies.  It  hath  in  the  center  a  roundijh  germen,  fupporting  one , 
three,  Or  five  flyles.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifb 
capfule,  having  the  fame  number  of  cells  as  there  are  flyles  in  the 
flower,  which  are  filled  with  oblong  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  caule  ancipiti,  foliis  ob~ 
tufls  peltucida-punfiaiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnfwort  with 
three  flyles  to  the  flower,  and  obtufe  leaves  having  pellucid 
pundtures  ;  or  common  St.  Johnfwort. 

2.  IIyperi  cum  floribus  trigynis,  caule  quadrato  herbaceo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  flyles  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  fquare  herbaceous  ftalk  ;  or  St.  Johnfwort  with 
a  fquare  ftalk,  commonly  called  St.  Peterfwort. 

3.  Hyperic  u  M  floribus  tryginis ,  flaminibus  corolla  longi - 
oribus,  caule fruticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Cliff.  33 1.  St.  John f- 
vvort  with  three  flyles  to  the  flower,  flamina  longer  than 
the  petals,  and  a  lhrubby  ftalk  looking  two  ways ;  (linking 
flirubby  St.  Johnfwort. 

4.  Hyperi  C.U  M  floribus  trigynis ,  calycibus  obtufis,  flami¬ 
nibus  corolla  longioribus  caule  fruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort  with 
three  flyles  to  the  flower,  obtufe  empalements,  flamina 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  a  flirubby  ftalk  ;  (hrubby  St. 
Johnfwort  from  the  Canarier. 

5.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis ,  calycibus  a  cutis,  flaminibus  ; 
s  corolla  brevioribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St. 

Johnfwort  with  three  flyles  to  the  flower,  acute  empalements, 
flamina  Ihorter  than  the  petals,  and  a  lhrubby  ftalk. 

6.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtufis,  flamini¬ 
bus  corolla  longioribus,  capfulis,  coloratis ,  caule  fruticofo.  St. 
Johnfwort  with  three  flyles  to  the  flower,  obtufe  empale¬ 
ments,  flamina  longer  than  the  petals,  coloured  feed  vef- 
fels,  and  a  flirubby  ftalk. 

7.  H  ypericum  floribus  pent agynis,  caule  tetragono  herbaceo 
flmplici,  foliis  Imvibus  integerrimis .  Hort.  Vpfal.  236.  St. 
Johnfwort  with  five  flyles  to  the  flower,  a  fquare,  Angle,  , 
herbaceous  ftalk,  and  fmooth  entire  leaves. 

8.  Hypericum  floribus  pent  agynis,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis 
ramifque  cicatrifatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  783.  St.  Johnfwort 
with  five  flyles  to  the  flower,  a  lhrubby  ftalk,  and  fcarified 
leaves  and  branches. 

9 .  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  fruflu  baccato ,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Vpjal.  237.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three 
flyles  to  the  flower,  a  fleihy  feed  veflel,  and  a  flirubby  * 
ftalk  looking  two  ways  j  common  Tutfan,  or  Park  Leaves. 

10.  Hypericum  floribus  pent  agynis  calycibus  obtufis,  flami¬ 
nibus  corolla  cequantibus,  caule  ereito  herbaceo.  St.  Johnfwort 
with  five  flyles  to  the  flower,  obtufe  empalements,  flamina  .» 
equalling  the  peta's,  and  an  eredl  herbaceous  ftalk. 

11.  Hypericum  floribus  monogynis,  flaminibus  corolla  lon¬ 
gioribus,  calycibus  coloratis,  caule  fruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort  . 
with  one  flyle  to  the  flowers,  flamina  longer  than  the  petals, 
coloured  empalements,  and  a  flirubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  both  very  common  plants, 
growing  in  the  fields  in  mod  parts  of  England ;  the  firft  is 
ufed  in  medicine  :  thefe  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  , 
but  I  mention  them  in  order  to  introduce  the  other,  which 
are  more  deferving. 

The  firfl  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  .round  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into 
many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two 
fmall  oblong  leaves.  Handing  oppofite  without  foot-fialks  $ 
the  branches  alfo  come  out  oppofite.  The  leaves  have 
many  pellucid  (pots  in  them,  which  appear  like  fo  many 
holes,  when  held  up  againft  the  light.  The -flowers  are 
numerous  on  the  top  of  the  branches,  Handing  on  flender 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  petals,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  a  great  number  of  flamina,  not  quite  fb-  ; 
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Jong  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  a  roundilh  germen,  fupporting  three 
flyles,  crowned  by  Tingle  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  angular  capfule,  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  fmall  brown  feeds.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  it  is  efteemed  an  excellent  vulnerary 
plant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  wounds,  bruiies,  and  contu- 
flons ;  there  is  a  compound  oil  made  from  this  plant,  which 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  foregoing  accidents. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  lquare  ftalks,  which  rife  about  the 
fame  height  with  the  firft,  but  do  not  branch  fo  much. 
The  leaves  are  fliorter  and  broader,  and  have  no  pellucid 
fpots.  The  flowers  fit  upon  fhort  foot-llalks  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  Spain,  and  Por. 
tugal.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  ltalks  about  three  feet  high, 
lending  cut  fmall  branches  at  each  joint  oppofue,  garni, died 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  placed  by  pairs,  fitting  dole  to 
the  ftalks,  which  have  a  rank  feent  like  a  he-goat.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  yellow  petals,  with  a  great 
number  of  ftamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
three  ftyles  which  are  longer  than  the  ftamina.  The  ger- 
men  which  fupports  thefe,  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap- 
i’ule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands,  fo 
was  formerly  preferved  in  green- houfes  during  the  winter 
feafon,  but  is  found  to  be  hardy  enough  to  reliit  the  greateft 
cold  of  this  country,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  nurferies 
as  a  flowering  Ihrub  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  branches  upward,  garnilhed 
with  oblong  leaves  fet  by  pairs  clofe  to  the  branches*  which 
have  a  rank  feent  like  the  former.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters,  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  having  a  great  number  of  ftamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are 
plentifully  fent  forth  from  the  old  plant.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  light  dry  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure  the 
fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  very  well. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  mount  Olympus,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  fent  the  feeds 
to  the  Oxford  garden.  This  rifes  with  many  upright  ligne¬ 
ous  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  three  or  four 
together,  compofed  of  five  oblong  petals,  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which  are  of 
unequal  lengths,  fome  being  longer,  and  others  fliorter  than 
the  petals,  terminated  by  fmall  roundilh  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  three  fiender 
llyles,  which  are  longer  than  the  ftamina.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  with  three  cells  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

This  plant  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  always  ripen  in  this  country;  the 
belt  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  September,  that  the  plants 
may  have  time  to  get  root  before  winter  :  it  will  live  in  the 
open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil, 
but  a  plant  or  two  fliould  be  kept  in  pots,  to  be  flidtered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  left  in  very  l'evere  froft,  thofe  in 
the  open  air  fhould  be  deftroyed.  If  this  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  they  Ihould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
Jilled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  the 
winter,  to  fhelter  them  from  froft,  and  in  the  fpring  the 
plants  will  appear ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  of 
them  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  others  into 
pot',  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
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feet  high, ,  with  a  reddifh  bark,  and  divides  into  fmall 
branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  hearc-lhaped  leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  third  fort,  and  have  obtufe  empalemer.ts.  The  fta¬ 
mina  are  longer  than  the  petals,  and  of  a  deeper  colour. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  conical  capfules  of  a  puipliih 
red  colour,  having  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  This 
is  now  propagated  in  the  nurferies  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third  and  fourth  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  was  firft  brought  from  Confantinople ,  but 
has  long  been  very  common  in  the  Engli/h  gardens,  for  the 
roots  fpread  and  increafe  very  faft,  where  it  is  permitted  to 
Hand  long  unremoved.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  fiender,  and 
incline  downward  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  placed  by  pa'rs.  The  flowers  ate 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  very  large,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  a  great  number  of  ltamina, 
which  Hand  beyond  the  petals ;  there  are  five  ftyles  in  each 
flower,  which  are  of  the  lame  length  with  the  ftamina. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root  in 
Odlober,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eftabliftied  before  the 
drought  of  fpring.  As  this  will  grow  under  trees,  fo  it  is 
a  very  proper  plant  to  place  under  Ihrubs  and  trees  to  cover 
the  ground,  where  they  will  make  a  good  appearance  du¬ 
ring  their  feafon  of  flowering. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca , 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  England  by  Mr.  Salvador, 
an  apothecary  at  Barcelona,  in  the  year  1718.  This  rifes 
with  a  fiender  ihrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  weak  branches  with  a  reddifh  coloured  bark, 
marked  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  oft'  with  a  cicatrice. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  waved  on  their  edges, 
having  feveral  fmall  protuberances  on  their  furface,  and  lit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  half  embracing  them  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  flalks  ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  a  great  number  of 
ftamina,  which  are  a  iittle  fhorter  than  the  petals  ;  the  flowers 
have  five  llyles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  capfules 
with  five  cells,  which  have  a  ftrong  fmell  of  turpentine,  and 
filled  with  fmall  biown  feeds.  This  plant  has  a  fuccefiion 
of  flowers  great  part  of  the  year,  which  renders  it  valuable  ; 
it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  but  requires  no  artificial  heat ;  if  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  where  they  may 
be  prote&ed  from  froft,  and  enjoy  a  good  (hare  of  frelh  air 
in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer 
fituation,  but  in  a  damp  air  their  flioots  foon  grow  mouldy 
and  decay  ;  nor  fhould  the  plants  have  much  water  during 
the  winter,  but  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  warm  weather  they  fliould  be  frequently 
watered.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  fune,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  gentle  hot- bed,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glals. 
Thefe  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  comes,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter. 

If  thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  dire£led  for  the  fifth 
fort,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole 
raifed  from  cuttings. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Tutfan,  or  Park  Leaves, 
which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally 
in  woods  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  admit¬ 
ted  into  gardens.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes 
two  feet  high;  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  oval  heart- 
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lhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  them  with  their  bale,  which 
are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (mall 
clutters  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk,  they  are  yellow,  but  fmaller 
than  either  of  the  forts  before-mentioned,  and  have  many 
long  ttamina,  which  ttand  out  beyond  the  flower  with  three 
ftyles.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit, 
covered  with  a  rnoift  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  is  black.  The 
capfule  has  three  cells,  containing  fmall  feeds.  It  hath  a 
perennial  root,  and  may  be  propagated  by  .parting  it  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  it  loves  (hade,  and  a  ttrong  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  At  the  end  of  each  ftalk  is 
produced  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  with  an  obtufe 
empalement,  having  many  ftamina,  which  are  equal  in 
length  with  the  petals,  and  five  ftyles  which  are  To  clofely 
joined  as  to  appear  but  one.  :The  ftigmas  are  reflexed, 
which  denote  their  number.;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn;  it  lhould 
have  a  light  foil,  and  an  open  fituation. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland \  and  the  plants  were  railed  in  his  lordlhip’s  cu¬ 
rious  garden  at  Stanwick,  and  by  his  lordlhip’s  generoiity, 
the  Chelfea  garden  was  furnifhed  with  this  plant. 

The  root  of'  this  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous  fibres, 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which  arile  feveral 
ftvrubby  ilalks,  near  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifli 
.bark,  garnilhed  with  ftiff  fmooch  leaves,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  placed  oppofite,  fitting 
dole  to  the  ftalk,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
gray  on  their  under,  having  many  tranverfe  veins  running 
from  the  midrib  to  the  border.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  growing  in  fmall  clufters,  each 
Handing  upon  a  fhort  diftindt  Toot-ftalk  ;  they  have  an  em¬ 
palement  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  obtufe  'fegments,  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom,  which  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The 
flower  is  compofed  of  five  large  obtufe  petals  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  which  are  concave,  and  in  the  center  is  fi- 
tuated  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle,  crowned 
by  five  flender  ftigmas,  which  bend  on  one  fide.;  the  ftyle  is 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which  are  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits. 

This  plant  continues  in  flower  great  part  of  the  year, 
which  renders  it  the  more  valuable,  and  if  it  is  planted  in 
a  veiy  warm  fituation,  it  will  live  in  the  open  air  ;  but  thofe 
plants  which  Hand  abroad  will  not  flower  in  winter,  as  thofe 
do  which  are  removed  into  fhelter  in  autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  flips  from  the  root,  or  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  of  the  branches;  if  by  flips,  they  fnould  be 
planted  in  the  fpring  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
forward  their  putting  out  new  roots  ;  the  layers  lhould  alfo 
be  laid  down  at  the  fame  time,  which  will  have  taken  root 
by  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and 
flickered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring,  part 
of  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  the  others 
planted  in  pots  to  be  fcreened  in  winter,  left  thofe  in  the 
©pen  air  lhould  be  killed. 

HYPERICUM  FRUTEX.  See  Spiraea. 

HYSSOPUS.  Tourn.  R.  H.  200.  tab.  95.  Hyflop. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

A  he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical  and  permanent. 
A  he  flower  is  of  one  fetal,  of  the  grinning  kind,  with  a  narrow 
cylindrical  tube-,  the  chaps  are  inclining  ;  the  upper  lip  is  floor  t , 
plain,  rounaijh ,  ereft ,  and  indented  at  the  top.  It  hath  four 
flamina,  which  ft  and  apart,  two  of  them  are  longer  than  the  pe  - 
tal,  the  other  two  are  Jhorter ,  and  four  germen ,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  fo  many  o-val  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement , 


The  'Species  are,  , 

1.  Hyssop  us  Jpicis  fecundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Hyflop 
with  fruitful  fpikes  ;  or  the  common  Hyffop. 

2.  Hy'ssopus  Jpicis  brevioribus,  verticillis  compaftis.  Hy f- 
fop  with  fliorter  fpikes,  ^nd  whorls  more  compadt ;  Hyflop 
with  a  red  flower. 

3.  Hyssopus  caule  acuto  quadrangulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  163. 
Hyflop  with  an  acute  fquare  ftalk. 

4.  Hyssopus  corollis  tranjverjalilus,  flaminibus  inferior'll 
bus  corolla  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  162.  Hyflop  with  tranf- 
verfe  petals,  and  the  lower  ftamina  Ihorter  than  the  petal. 

I  he  firft  fort,  which  is  the  only  one  cukivated  for  ufe, 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  are  firft  fquare,  but  after¬ 
ward  become  round, garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  with  feven  or  eight  very  narrow  eredt  leaves 
(or  bradtsa)  riling  from  the  fame  joint.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  whorls  of  flowers  in  a  fpike. 
There  are  four  ftamina  in  each  flower,  which  fprcad  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  the  two  upper  are  the  Ihortett, 
which  are  fituated  on  each  fide  the  upper  lip ;  the  two 
longer  Hand  clofe  to  the  two  fide  fegments,  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  twin  fummits.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fi¬ 
tuated  four  naked  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  four 
oblong  black  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement;  it  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
white  flowers,  but  doth  not  differ  from  the  blue  in  any  other 
particular. 

The  fetond  Tort  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  t'he  firft;  the 
ftalks  branch  more,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  much 
Ihorter  chan  thofe  of  the  firft.  The  whorls  are  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  long  narrow  leaves  fituated  under  each  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  red  colour.  This  fort  is  not  quite 
fo  hardy  as  the  common,  Tor  in  1739,  (he  plants  were  all 
deftroyed  by.  the  cold  ;  this  is  certainly  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

Thefe  forts  of  Hyflop  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
flips  ;  if  by  the  feeds,  they  muft  be  fown  in  March ,  upon  a 
bed  of  light  fandy  foil,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
lhould  - be  tranfplanted  out  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  placing  them  at  leaft  a  foot  afunder  each  way  ; 
but  if  they  are  defigned  to  abide  in  thofe  place's  for  a  long 
time,  two  feet  dittance  will  be  fmall  enough,  for  they 
grow  pretty  large,  cfpecially  if  they  are  not  frequently  cut, 
to  keep  them  within  compafs;  they  thrive  beft  upon  a  poor 
dry  foil,  in  which  fituation  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
climate  better  than  when  they  are  planted  on  rich  ground. 
If  they  are  propagated  by  flips,  they  lhould  be  planted  either 
in  fpring  or  autumn  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  will 
take  root  in  about  two  months,  after  which,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  continue,  managing  them 
as  was  before  diredted  for  the  feedling  plants. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  rifes  with  an  upright  fquare 
ftalk,  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblique  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points  ; 
they  are  placed  by  pairs  on  Ihort  foot-ftaJks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clofe  thick  fpikes,  four  or  five  inches  long  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks :  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with 
pale  yellow,  and  the  other  has  purple  flowers;  the  feeds  of 
both  forts  never  vary  to  each  other. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  fending  out  many  fquare 
ftalks,  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  each  joint  toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks  in  fmall  clufters,  arifing  from  the  bafe  of  the  leaves. 
The  tube  of  the  petal  is  longer  than  the  empalement  ;  the 
'  lips  of  the  flower  are  oblique  to  it,  being  fituated  horizon¬ 
tally.  The  two  upper  ftamina,  and  the  ftyle,  Hand  out 
beyond  the  petal,  but  the  other  are  Ihorter.  The  flowers 
are  blue. 

Y  y  Both 
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Both  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe 
(own  in  the  fpring  do  often  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before 
they  vegetate ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  rauft  be  kept 
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clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe- 
The  following  autumn  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  for  the  roots  will  abide  fo me  years. 
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JACEA.  See  Centaurea. 

JACOB./EA.  See  Senecio  andQthonna. 

JALAPA.  See  Mirabilis. 

JASIONE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  896.  Rampions  with  fca*- 
bious  heads.  This  plant  grows  naturally  on  fterile  ground, 
in  moll  parts  of  England,  and. is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 
JASMINOLDES..  See  Ceftrum  and  Lycium. 
JASMINUM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  597.  tab.  368.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  17.  The  Jafmine,  or  Jeffamine  tree. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement,  which  is  permanent, 
cut  into  five  fegjnents  at  the  brim  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut 
into  five  fegments  at  the  top,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two 
floort  flamina,  fetuated  within  the  tube  of  the  petal.  In  the.  cen¬ 
ter  is  fltuated  a  roundijh  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  berry,  with  a  foft  fkin  inclofing  two  feeds,  which  are  flat  on 
thofe  fldes  which  join,  and  convex  on  the  other  . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jasminum  foil  is  oppofltis  pinnatis,  foliolis  acuminatis. 
Jafmine  with  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite,  vvhofe  lobes 
end  in  acute,  points or  the  common  white  Jafmine. 

2.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis  pinnatifque,  ramis  an- 
gulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and  winged 
leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  branches;  or  the  Italian 
yellow  Jafmine.- 

3 .  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis  fimpUcibufque ,  ramis  an- 
gulatis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and  fingle 
leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  branches  ;  or  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  Jafmine. 

4.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofltis  pinnatis,  foliolis  brevioribus  ob- 
tufis.  Jafmine  with  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe 
lobes  are  fhorter  and  obtufe  ;  or  Catalonian  Jafmine. 

5.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  ramis 
teretibus.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  leaves  placed  alternate, 
whofe  lobes  are  oval,  ar.d  taper  branches ;  or  the  yellow  In¬ 
dian  Jafmine. 

6.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofltis  ternatis,  foliolis  cor  data  acumi- 
vaiis.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe 
lobes  are  heart- (haped  and  pointed  ;  the  Azorian  Jafmine, 
commonly  called,  the  Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 

7.  Jasminum  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofltis  inlegerrimis,  calyci- 
lus  acuuorilus  pcdunculis  unifloris.  Jafmine  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite*  and  entire  acute  empalements,  and. 
one  flower  upon  each  foot-flalk. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Jafmine,  which  is  a 
plant. fo  generally  known,  as  to  need  no  defcription.  This 
grows-  naturally  at  Malabar,  and  in  flsveral  parts  of  India , 
yet  ha6  been  long. inured  to  our  climate,  fo  as  to  thrive  and 
flower  extremely  well,,  but  never  produces,  any  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  dovvn  the  branches,  , 
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which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then- be  cut"  from 
the  old  plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  deligned  to  re¬ 
main  :  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould- 
be  planted  early  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  winter  (hould 
prove  fevere,  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  them  (hould 
be  covered  with  tan,  fea-coal  alhes,  or  faw-duft,  which 
will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  thereby  preferve  them. 

When  thefe  plants  are  removed,  they  (hould  be  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued,  which  (hould  be 
either  againft  fome  wall,  pale,  or  other  fence,  where  the 
flexible  branches  may  be  fupported.  Thefe  plants  (hould 
be  permitted  to  grow  rude  in  the  fummer,  otherwife  there 
will  be  no  flowers,  but  after  they  are  paft,  the  luxuriant 
(hoots  (hould  be  pruned  off,  and  the  others  muft-be  nailed 
to  the  fupport. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
one  with  white,  and  the  other  yellow  (tripes,  but  the  latter 
is  the  mod  common  :  thefe  are  propagated  by  budding  them 
on  the  plain  Jafmine,  and  it  often  happens,  that  when  the 
buds  do  not  take,  yet  they  will  communicate  their  gilded 
miafma  to  the  plants ;  fo  that  in  a  (hort  time  after,  many 
of  the  branches  both  above  and  below  the  places  where  the 
buds  have  been  inferted,  have  been  thoroughly  tinctured. 

The  two  ftriped  forts  (hould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fitu— 
ation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped,  for  they  are  much  more 
tender  than  the  plain,  and  are  very  fubjett  to  be  deftroyed 
'  by  great  frofts,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto;  therefore  the., 
white  ftriped  (hould  be  planted  to  a  foutff  or  fouth-weft  af-  . 
pe£t,  and  in  very  fevere  winters-  their  branches  (hould  be- 
covered  with  mats  or  draw,  to  prevent  their  being  killed  :~ 
the  yellow  ftriped  is  not  fo  tender, fo  may  be  planted  againft 
walls  to  eaft  or  weft  afpefts ;  but  thefe  plants  with  varies 
gated  leaves,  are  not  fo  much  in  efteem  as  formerly. 

The  fecond  fort  is  frequently  called  Italian  Jafmine  b yj. 
the  gardeners,  the  plants  being  annually  brought  from 
thence  by  thofe  who  come  over  with  Orange  trees  ;  thefe  . 
are  generally  grafted  upon  the  common  yellow  Jafmine 
(locks,  fo  that  if  the  graft  decays,  the  plants  are  of  no  value. 
This  fort  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common-,  yet  will 
endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters*,  if  it  is  planted  in. 
a  warm  fituationw  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  generally - 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  fort,  but  have  very 
.  little  fcent,  and  are  not  produced  fo  early  in  the  feafon..  It 
may  be-  propagateubby  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  as- 
was  directed  for  the  common-white  fort ;  or  by  budding  or 
inarching  it  upon  the  common  yellow  Jafmine,  the  latter  of 
which  is  preferable,  by  making  the  plants  hardier  than  thole 
which  are  obtained  from  lavas.- 

’Vi  -  V.  -  V  '  •  ■  -  '  ;  <  .  .  t  •  -.1 
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The  third  fort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in.  the  gar¬ 
dens  than  at  prefent,  for  as  the  flowers  have  no  fcenc,  fo 
few  perfons  regard  them.  This  hath  weak  angular  branches, 
which  require  fupport,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  if  planted  againfl  a  wall  or  pale  ;  but  the  plants  do 
often  produce  a  great  number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots, 
whereby  they  become  troublefome  in  the  borders  of  the  plea- 
lure-garden  ;  it  is  eaflly  propagated  by  fuckers  or  layers. 

ri  he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  alio  in  the 
'iftand  of  Tobago,  where  the  woods  are  full  of  it;  this  hath 
.much  ftronger  branches  than  the  common  white  fort,  the 
leaves  are  winged,  and  are  compofed  of  three  pair  of  fliort 
obtufe  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  obtufe 
points ;  thefe  lobes  are  placed  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Jafmine,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
each  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers,  which  are  of  a  blufh 
red  on  their  outflde,  but  white  within ;  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  longer,  the  fegments  are  obtufe,  twifted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  are  of  a  much  thicker  texture  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  diftinft  fpecies ;  and  the  reafon  for  Dr.  Linnaeus' s 
fuppoflng  it  to  be  fo  was  a  miftake  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  are  ge¬ 
nerally  grafted  upon  Hocks  of  the  common  Jafmine,  fo  there 
are  always  flioots  coming  out  from  the  Hocks  below,  which, 
if  permitted  to  Hand  will  produce  flowers  ;  and  thefe  do  often 
ilarve  and  kill  the  grafts,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  left;  and  this  has  been  the  cafe  with  fome  plants 
which  he  examined,  therefore  fuppofed  the  difference  of 
the  other  fort  was  wholly  owing  to  culture  ;  whereas  if  he 
had  only  obferved  the  difference  of  their  leaves,  he  would 
have  certainly  made  two  diflindt  fpecies  of  them. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  budding  or  inarching  it  upon 
the  common  white  Jafmine,  on  which  it  takes  very  well, 
and  is  rendered  hardier  than  thofe  which  are  upon  their 
own  Hocks.  But  thofe  of  this  kind  being  brought  over 
from  Italy  every  fpring  in  fo  great  plenty,  they  are  feldom 
raift-d  here  :  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  management  of 
fuch  plants  as  are  ufually  brought  into  England,  which  are 
generally  tied  up  in  fmall  bunches,  containing  four  plants ; 
their  roots  are  wrapped  about  with  Mofs  to  preferve  them 
from  drying,  which,  if  it  happen  that  the  fhip  has  a  long 
paflage,  will  often  occafion  them  to  pufh  out  Hrong  fhoots 
from  their  roots,  which  mufl  always  be  taken  off  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  exhauH  the  whole  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  plant,  and  deHroy  the  graft. 

In  the  making  choice  of  thefe  plants,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  obferve  if  their  grafts  are  alive,  and  in  good  health : 
for  if  they  are  brown  and  fhrunk  they  will  not  pufh  out,  fo 
that  there  will  be  only  the  Hock  left,  which  is  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort. 

When  you  receive  thefe  plants,  you  muH  clear  the  roots 
of  the  Mofs,  and  all  decayed  branches  fhould  be  taken  off; 
then  place  their  roots  into  a  pot  or  tub  of  water,  which 
fhould  be  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  or  fome  other  room, 
where  it  may  be  fcreened  from  the  cold  ;  in  this  fituation 
they  may  continue  two  days,  after  which  you  muH  prune 
off  aJi  the  dry  roots,  and  cut  down  the  branches  within  four 
inches  of  the  place  where  they  are  grafted,  and  plant  them 
into  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  observing  to  water 
and  fhade  them,  as  the  heat  of  the  feafon  may  require.  In 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  they  will  begin  to 
fhoot,  when  you  muH  carefully  rub  off  all  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  flock  below  the  graft ;  they  mufl  now 
have  a  great  fhare  of  air  to  flrengthen  them,  and  by 
degrees  they  mufl  be  hardened  to  endure  the  open  *:r,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a 
warm  fituation  the  firfl  fummer ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
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expofed 'to  the  winds,  they  will  make  but  indifferent  pro- 
grefs,  being  rendered  tender  by  the  hot-bcd.  If  the  fum¬ 
mer  proves  warm,  and  the  trees  have  fucceeded  well,  they 
will  produce  fome  flowers  in  the  autumn  following,  though 
they  will  be  few  in  number,  and  not  near  fo  ftrong  as  they 
will  be  the  fucceeding  years,  when  the  trees  are  flronger 
and  have  better  roots. 

Thefe  plants  are  prefervea  in  green-  houfes,  with  Oranges, 
Myrtles,  &c.  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  require  the  fame 
treatment :  but  notwithflanding  moil  people  preferve  thefe 
plants  in  green-houfcs,  yet  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  againfl  a  warm 
wall,  and  covered  with  mats  in  frofly  weather,  in  which  fl- 
tuation  they  will  produce  ten  times  as  many  flowers  in  one 
feafon  as  thofe  kept  in  pots,  and  the  flowers  will  likewife 
be  much  larger  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  abroad  till 
they  have  fome  flrength,  fo  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep 
them  in  pots  two  or  three  years ;  and  when  they  jpe  planted 
againfl  the  wall,  which  fnould  be  in  May,  that'  they  may- 
take  good  root  in  the  ground  before  the  fucceeding  winter, 
you  mufl  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  the  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  nail  up  their  fhoots  to  the  wall,  fhortening 
fuch  of  them  are  a  very  long,  that  they  may  pulh  out  new 
fhoots  below  to  furnifh  the  wall,  continuing  to  nail  up  all 
the  flioots  as  they  are  produced.  In  the  middle,  or  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  end  of  July,  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
continue  to  produce  new  flowers  until  the  frofl  prevents 
them. 

Toward  the  middle  of  November,  if  the  nights  are  frofly, 
you  mufl  begin  to  cover  your  trees  with  mats,  which  fhould 
be  nailed  over  them  pretty  clofe  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done 
when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry,  otherwife  the  Wet  being 
lodged  upon  the  branches,  will  often  caufe  a  rnouldinefs 
upon  them,  and  the  air  being  excluded  therefrom,  will  rot 
them  in  a  fliort  time :  it  will  alfo  be  very  neceffary  to  take 
off  thefe  mats  when  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent  this 
rnouldinefs,  and  only  keep  them  clofe  covered  in  frofly 
weather ;  if  a  little  mulch  is  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots,  and  fome  bands  of  hay  fattened 
about  their  Items,  to  guard  them  from  the  frofl  in  very  fe- 
vere  weather,  it  will  preferve  them  :  in  the  fpring,  as  the 
weather  is  wanner,  fo  by  degrees  the  covering  ihould  be 
taken  off,  but  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  too  icon  to  the 
open  air,*  for  the  morning  frofts  and  dry  eafterly  winds, 
which  often  reign  in  March ,  do  frequently  pinch  thefe 
plants  if  they  are  too  early  expofed.  When  the  covering  is 
taken  off,  the  trees  fhould  be  pruned,  and  cut  out  all  de¬ 
cayed  branches,  fhortening  the  ftrong  flioots  to  about  two  feet 
long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  ftrong,  and  produce 
many  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
brown  bark,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  branches  which 
want  no  fupport,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  of  a  lucid 
green,  which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches  ;  they 
are  oval  and  entire,  continuing  green  all  the  year :  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots  in  bunches  of 
a  bright  yellow,  and  have  a  moll  grateful  odour.  They 
come  out  in  July,  Augufi,  September,  and  October,  and  fome- 
times  continue  to  the  end  of  November ;  they  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  berries,  which  turn  black  when 
ripe,  and  have  each  two  feeds. 

This  fort  of  Jafmine  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tender  branches  ;  the  flioots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  March, 
and  if  they  are  flit  at  the  joint,  as  is  pra&ifed  in  laying  of 
Carnations,  it  will  promote  their  rooting  :  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  dry  thefe  layers  mufl  be  frequently  watered,  which, 
if  carefully  attended  to,  the  plants  will  be  rooted  by  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  fpring,  fit  to  be  transplanted,  when  they  mufl  be 
Y  y  2  planted 
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planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  managed  as  was 
before  directed  for  the  feedling  plants. 

This  fort  is  frequently  propagated,  by  inarching  the 
young  fhoots  into  flocks  of  the  common  yellow  Jafmine,  but 
the  plants  fo  raifed  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  are 
upon  their  own  Hock  ;  befides,  the  common  yellow  Jafmine 
is  very  apt  to  fend  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers  from  the 
root,  which  renders  the  plants  unfightly;  and  if  thefe  fuckers 
are  not  conllantly  taken  off,  as  they  are  produced,  they  will 
rob  the  plants  of  their  nourilhment.  The  cuttings  of  this 
plant  will  alfo  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  pots  in  the 
fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  covering 
them  clofe  with  hand  -glaffes ;  when  thefe  are  well  rooted, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots  and  treated  as 
the  layers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows-  naturally  in  the  Azores',  this  hath 
long  fender  branches  which  require  fupport,  which  may  be 
trained  twenty  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  large  and  heart-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green, 
placed  oppofite  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches,  which  are 
cut  into  five  fegments  fpreading  open  ;  they  are  of  a  clear 
white,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent.  This  the  gardeners 
call  the  Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 

This  Jafmine  is  alfo  pretty  hardy,  and  requires  no  more 
fhelter  than  only  from  hard  frofts ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
if  this  fort  was  planted  againft  a  warm  wall,  and  managed, 
as  nath  been  direfled  for  the  Catalonian  Jafmine,  it  would 
fucceed  very  well  ;  for  I  remember  to  have  feen  fome  plants 
of  this  kind  growing  againft  a  wall  in  the  gardens  in  Iiatnp- 
ton ‘court,  where  they  had  endured  the  winter,  and  were  in 
a  more  flourilhing  Hate  than  ever  I  law  any  of  the  kind  in 
pots,  and  produced  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers.  Thefe 
plants  are  propagated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  yellow 
Indian  Jafmine,  and  both  require  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
Catalonian . 

The  feventh  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Capt.  Hutchinfon  of  the  Godolphin ,  who  difcovered  it 
growing  naturally,  a  few  miles  up  the  land  from  the  fea, 
being  drawn  to  it  by  the  great  fragrancy  of  its  flowers, 
which  he  fmelt  at  fome  diftanoe  from  the  plant,  which  was 
then  in  full  flower ;  and  after  having  viewed  the  plant,  and 
remarked  the  place  of  its  growth,  he  returned  thither  the 
following  day  with  proper  help,  and  a  tub  to  put  it  in,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  tub 
with  fome  of  the  earth  on  the  Ipot,  and  conveyed  it  on 
board  his  {hip,  where  it  continued  flowering  great  part  of 
the  voyage  to  England,  where  it  arrived  in"  good  health  • 
and  for  lome  years  continued  flowering,  in  the  curious 
garden  of  Richard  Warner ,  Efq;  at  Wocdjord  in  EJJ'ex,  who 
was  lo  obliging  as  to  favour -me  with  branches  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  plant  in  flower,  to  embeiliih  one  of  the  numbers  of 
my  figures  of  plants,  where  it  is  reprefented  in -the  ifloth 
plate. 

This  plant  feems  not  to  have  been  known  to  any  of  the 
botarills,  for  .1  have  not. met  with  any  figure  or  delcription 
of  it  in  any  of  the  books ;  there  is  one  fort  which  is  figured 
in  the  Malabar  garden,  and  alfo  in  Bur/nan's  plants  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  which  approaches  near  this ;  it  is  titled,  Nandi  erratum 
major-  Hort.  Mai.  But  it  differs  from  this,  in  having  longer 
and  narrower  leaves,  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  larger,  and 
the  fegments  do  notfpread-fo  open  as  this ;  but  it  is  fur- 
piifing  that  this  plant  fhould  be  unknown  to  the  people  at 
xho  Cape  of  Good  hope,  for  there  was  not, one  plant  of  it  in 
their  cut  ions  garden,  nor  could  the  captain  lee  any  other 
plant  or  it  but  that  which  he  brought  away. 

The  Hem  of  this  plant  is  large  and  woody,  fending  out 
many  blanches,  which  are  firft  green,  but  afterward  the 
bark-  becomes  gray,  and  js  fnaoofh ;  the  branches  come  out 
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by  pairs,  and  have  (hort  joints ;  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
thick  confidence,  are  alfo  fet  by  pairs  clofe  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  leffening  to  both  ends,  terminating  in  a 
point,  of  a  lucid  green,  having  feveral  tranverfe  veins  from 
the  midrib  to  the  borders,  which  are  entire.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
leaves,  one  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  a  tubulous  em- 
palement,  with  five  corners  or  angles,  cut  deep  at  the  brim, 
into  five  long  narrow  fegments,  ending  in  very  acute  points  : 
the  flower  hath  but  one  petal,  for  although  it  is  cut  into 
many  deep  fegments  at  the  top,  yet  thefe  are  all  joined  in 
one  tube  below ;  fome  of  thefe  flowers  are  much  more 
double  than  others,  having  three  or  four  orders  of  petals. 
In  thofe  flowers  which  I  have  examined,  where  they  have 
been  the  moll  double,  there  has  not  been  more  than  one 
ftamen  ;  but  in  fome  that  were  lefs  double  I  have  found 
two  and  in  others  three  llamina,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
determine  the  clafs  to  which  this  plant  belongs  by  them, 
nor  indeed  can  any  clafs  of  plants  be  diftinguifhed^by  double 
flowers,  whofe  parts  of  generation  vary  according  as  the 
-flowers  are  more  or  lefs  full  of  petals;  nor  can  the. genus 
be  determinined  (as  fome  have  ignorantly  pretended)  by  the 
imperfeft  germen  below  the  flower,  which,  when  firft  formed, 
viewed  with  glades  -which  magnify  greatly,  feemed  as  if 
compofed  of  a  capfule  containing  many  feeds  (which  may 
be  the  cafe  of  many  berries  with  one  feed  when  examined 
in  the  like  manner  by  perfons  who  are  fond  of  their  own 
imaginations :)  but  as  I  have  fince  received  feeds  of  the 
fingle  plants  of  this  fort  of  Jafmine  from  Ceylon,  which  are 
berries  divided  into  two  feeds  like  the  Coffee  and  Azorian 
Jafmine,  which  have  grown  in  the  Cheifea  garden  ;  fo  till 
thefe  plants  have  produced  flowers,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  this  fhould  be  placed  in  the  genus  of  Coffee,  or 
that  of  Jafmine  ;  but  to  one  of  them  it  certainly  belongrj 
and  therefiore  the  fuppofing  it  to  be-a  new  genus,  is  doing 
great  injury  to  the  fcience  of  botany..  This  plant  is  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  taken  from  the  young 
branches,  and  planted  in  pots 'filled  with  a  loamy  foil,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  clofe  dowm 
with  hand-glaffes,  will  foon  put  out  roots  then. they  may 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  (mall  pot,  filled  with 
the  like  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot- bed, 
to  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots..  When  thefe  young 
plants  have. obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated,  hardily  ; 
for  fome  plants  I. have  kept  under  a  common  frame,  where 
the  pots  have  been  plunged  into  an  old. ted  of  tanners  baik 
which  had  no  heat,  others  I  have  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  glafs-cafe  without  any  artificial  heat,  both  which  have 
lucceeded,  and  the  plants  have  flowered  very  well,  and 
they  have  been  more  vigorous  than  thofe  which  were  treated 
tenderly..  This  flower,,  when  fully  blown,  is  as  large  as  a 
middling.Rofe,  and  fome  of  them  are  as  double  as  the  D-a- 
mafk  Rofe,  having  a  very  agreeable  odour  ;  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
proach  it  is  fomething  like  that  of  the  Orange -flower,  but . 
when. more  clofely  fmelt  to,  has  the  odour  of  the  common 
doublewhite  Narciffus.  The  feafon  of  this  plant  flowering-in 
England,  is  in  'July  and  Augujl,  but  in  its  native  country  it 
.  is  luppofed.  to  flower  great  part  of  the  year ;  for  Capt.  Hut¬ 
chinfon,  who  brought  tfig.  plant  over,-faid  there  was  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  flowers  on  it,  till  the  {hip  arrived  in  a  cold  climate, 
which  put  a  flop  to  its  growth. 

JASMINUM  ARABiCUM.-  See  Coffee  and -Nyflanthes. 

JASMINUM  ILICJS  FOLIO.  See  Lautana. 

JASMINE,  the  Perfian.  See  Syringa.  _ 

JATROPH  A.  Lin.  Gem  Plant.  961.  Caffada,  or-Caffava. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

A  It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant  ;  the  male 
flowers  are  fa  laser  -foaped  of  one  .petal,  whofe  brim  is  cut  intofiase 
»  ^  rouiidijh  , 
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roundifh  fegmtnts  which  fpread  open ;  they  have  ten  awl-fhaped  j 
flamina,  Jive  being  alternately  fhorter  than  the  other.  The  fe-  J 
male  flowers,  which  are  flituated  in  the  fame  umbel ,  have  five 
petals  fpread  open  like  a  Rofe.  In  the  center  is  a  roundifh  germen 
with  three  deep  furrows ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
capfule  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
Irt'vibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Jatropha  with  hand-fbaped 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  fmooth ; 
or  Calls  va  of  John  Bauhin. 

2.  Jatropha  foliis  quinquelobatis ,  lobis  acuminatis,  acute 
dentatis  Lrvibus .  caule  fruticofo.  Jatropha  with  leaves  com- 
pofed  of  five  fmooth  lobes  ending  in  points,  which  are 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges,  and  a  Ihrubby  ftalk. 

3.  Jatropha  aculeat* ,  foliis  quinquelobatis  acute  incifis , 
caule  herbaceo.  Prickly  Jatropha  with  leaves  having  five 
lobes  which  are  fharply  cut  on  their  edges,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk. 

4.  Jatrotha  aculeaia,  foliis  trilobis,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Prickly  Jatropha  with  leaves  having  three 
lobes,  and  an  herbaceous  Italic. 

5.  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis  dentatis  aculeatis.'  Hort.  Cliff 
445.  jatropha  with  hand-lhaped,  indented;  prickly  leaves. 

6.  Jatropha  foliis  multipartitis'  lavibus,  fipulis  fetaceis 
multi fidis .  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Jatropha  with  leaves  divided  in¬ 
to  many  parts,  and  briftly  ftipulae  with  many  points;  com¬ 
monly  called  French  Phyfick  Nut  in  America. 

7.  Jatropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445. 
Jatropha  with  angular  heart  fhaped  leaves ;  commonly  called 
Phyfick  Nut  in  America. 

8.  Jatropha  foliis  qinquepartitis ,  lobis  ovatis  integris,  fetis 
gtandulofis  ramofis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  202.  Jatropha  with 
leaves  divided  into  five  parts,  the  lobes  whereof  are  oval 
and  entire,  and  branching  briftles  arifing  from  the  glands; 
commonly  cally  Belly- ach  Weed  in  America. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Cafihda  or 
Cafiava,  which  is  cultivated  fbr  food  in  the  warm  parts,  of 
America,  where,  after  the  juice  is  expreffed  out  of  the  root 
(which  has  a  poifonous  quality)  it  is  ground  into  a  kind  of 
flour,  and  made  up  in  cakes  or  puddings,  and  is  efleemed 
a  wholefome  food. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  compofed- of  feven  lobes, 
which  are  joined  at  their  bafe  in  one  center,  where  they 
are  narrow,  but  increafe-in  their  breadth  till  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  top,  where  they  diminifh  to  an  acute 
point.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  top  of 
the  (talks,  thefe  are  fome  male  and  others  female,  compofed 
of  five  roundifh  petals  which  fpread  open  ;  the  male  flowers 
have  ten  ftamina  joined  together  in  a  column,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  have  a  roundiih  germen  with  three  furrows  in 
the  center,  fupporting  three  ftyles,  crowned  by  Angle  ftig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundiih  caplulewith 
three  lobes,  each  havi-ng  a  diftintt  celf,  containing  one  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late.  Dr.  Houfoun, 
at  the  Havanna-:  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  which  is  firft  green  and  herbaceous,  but  after¬ 
ward  becomes  ligneous,  fending  out  a  few  branches  at  top, 
which  are  garnifhed:  with  fmooth  leaves  compofed  of  five 
oval  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points  ;  the  edges  are  in¬ 
dented  in  feveral  irregular  acute  points.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  an  umbel  at  the  extremity  of  the  (talks,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are  male  and  female  in  the 
fame  umbel,  as  the  other  fort;  the  capfule  is  fmoo-th-and 
has  three  cells,  each  including  a  Angle  feed. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun, 
crowing  naturally  about  the  town  of  La  Vera  Cruz,:  this  hath 
a  very  thick,  ftefliy  root,  in  fliape  like  the  whit eSpanijh  Ra- 


difh  ;  the  flalk  rifes  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  it  is  taper, 
herbaceous,  and  branching,  clofely  armed  on  every  fide 
with  long  white  'fpines,  which  are  pungent  and  flinging ; 
the  leaves  are  divided  into  five  lobes,  which  are  deeply 
jagged  and  waved  on  their  edges ;  all  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
are  clofely  armed  with  flinging  fpines,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous 
handling  them.  At  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels;  they  are  white,  and  have  empale- 
ments  clofely  armed  with  the  fame  fpines  as  the  ftalks  and 
leaves:  there  are  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  um¬ 
bel,  the  female  flower*  are  fucceeded  by  tricapfular  veffels, 
containing  three  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  flalk  about  a  foot 
high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  (landing  alternate  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  compofed  of 
three  oblonglobes  which  are  flightly  finuated  on  their  edges, 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  whole  plant  is  clofely  armed 
with  flinging  fpines.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  grow  in 
an  umbel  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  dirty  white  co¬ 
lour,  male  and  female  in  the  fame  umbel :  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  with  three  lobes, 
which  are  covered  with  the  fame  fpines  as  the  plant,  and 
have  three  cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  feed.  This  plant 
is  annual. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally-at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  % 
this  hath  a  thick,  fwelling,  flefhy  root,  from  which  arifes 
an  herbaceous  ftalk  as  big  as  a  man’s  thumb,  which  is  four 
or  five  feet  high,  divided-  into  feveral  branches,  clofely 
armed  with  long  brown  fpines  ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut 
into  five  lobes,  which  are  jagged  deeply  on  their  fides,  and 
the  nerves  are  armed  with  flinging  fpines;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  ftanding 
upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks-,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and 
are  male  and  female  in  the  fame  umbel :  the-male  flowers 
appear  firft,  which  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  forming  -a 
fhort  tube  at  bottom,  and  the  ftamina  arife  the  length  of 
the  tube,  joined  in  a  column  :  the  petals  fpread  open  flit 
above,  and  the  ftamina  fills  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  (hutting 
it  up  :  the  female  flowers  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  fhape, 
having  no  ftamina,  but  an  .oval  three-cornered  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  with  three  lobes,  each, 
having  a  diftintt  cell,  with  one-feed  inclofed. 

The  fixth  fort  is  now  very  common  in  •moftof  the  iflands 
in  the  W efl -Indies,  but  was  introduced  from  the  continent, 
firft  into  the  French  iflands;  and  from  thence  it  was  brought 
into  the  Britifh  iflands,  where  it  is  titled  French  Phyfiek 
Nut,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  following  fort-,  which  is 
called  Phyfick  Nut  from  its  purging  quality.  » . 

This  rifes  with  a  foft  thick  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark. 
The  leaves  come  out  on  ftrong  foot-ftalks,  they  are  divided 
into  nine  or  ten  lobes  in  form  of  a  hand,  which  are  joined 
at  their  bafe,  with  many  jagged  points  on  their  borders 
ftanding  oppofite.  •  The  upper  fideof  the  leaves  are  of  a  lu- 
cid  green,  but  their  under  fide  gray,  and  »  little  cottony. 
The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks  from-the  end  of 
the  branches,  formed  into  an  umbel,  in  which  there  -are 
male  and  female  flowers,  as  imthe  other  fpecies;  thefe  um¬ 
bels  are  large,  and  the  flowers  being  of  a  bright  fcarlet, 
make  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  leaves  being  alfo  very  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty,  has  occafioned  the  plant  being  culti¬ 
vated  for  ornament  in  moll  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft -Indies. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  ifla-nds  of  the 
Wef- Indies ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  divided  into  feveral  branches,-  garnifhed  with  an¬ 
gular  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  male  and  female,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  makeftrut 
little  appearance  ;■  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded,. by  t>b- 
-  long- 
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jong  oval  capfules  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one 
oblong  black  feed. 

The  feeds  of  the  two  lad  forts  have  been  ufed  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wefl-Indtes ,  but  they  ope¬ 
rate  fo  violently,  that  now  they  are  feldom  ufed  ;  three  or 
four  of  thefe  nuts  have  worked  upward  and  downward  near 
forty  times,  on  a  perfon  who  was  ignorant  of  their  effects  ; 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  this  purgative  quality  is  contained  in 
a  thin  film,  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  nut,  which,  if 
taken  out,  the  nuts  are  harmlefs.and  may  be  eaten  withfafety. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  illands  of  the 
Weft -Indies,  where  it  is  fometimes  called  wild  Caffada,  or 
Caflava,  and  at  others  Belly-ach  Weed,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  being  accounted  a  good  remedy  for  the  dry  belly-ach. 
This  plant  rifts  with  a  foft  herbaceous  (talk  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  the  joints 
having  branching  briflly  hairs,  riling  in  fmall  bunches,  not 
only  upon  the  principal  ftalk,  but  alfo  on  the  branches,  and 
the  foot-llalks  of  the  leaves.  The  ftalk  divides  upward  into 
two  or  three  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  (landing  on 
very  long,  foot-ftalks,  which  are  divided  into  five  oval 
entire  lobes,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  (lender  naked 
foot-ftalks,  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  co¬ 
lour,  having  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel ; 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  fmoot,-.,  tricap- 
fular  velfi. Is,  in  each  of  the  cells  is  lodged  one  feed. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica ,  fo  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  food,  where 
it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  ftalks  into  lengths  of  feven 
or  eight  inches,  which,  when  planted,  put  out  roots ;  the 
method  of  doing  this  having  been  mentioned  in  various 
books,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  ate  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  carefully  (hading  them  till  they  have  taken  frelh 
root,  after  which  they  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  plants  from  hot  countries,  admitting  frelh 
air  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  l'eafon  ; 
but  as  many  of  the  forts  have  fucculent  ftalks,  fome  of  which 
have  a  milky  juice,  they  fhould  have  but  little  water  given 
them,  for  they  are  foon  deftroyed  by  wet. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  they  will  perfedl  their  feeds  the  fame  year  ;  but  the 
other  forts  are  perennial,  fo  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or 
third  year,  therefore  the  plants  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  Ihould  conftantly  remain, 
giving  them  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  but  in 
winter  they  muft  be  tenderly  treated,  and  then  mult  have 
very  little  water.  With  this  management  the  plants  will 
continue  feveral  years,  and  produce  their  flowers,  and  fre¬ 
quently  perfedt  their  feeds  in  England. 

IBERIS.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  6.  Sciatica  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  empalement  of  four  oval  leaves,  which 
fall  away.  It  hath  four  unequal  petals.  It  hath  fix  awl- 
Jhapcd  ere  Cl  ftamina,  the  two  on  the  Jides  being  fhorter  than  the 
reft.  In  the  center  of  the  tube  is fttuated  a  round  compreffed  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  comprefted  veftel , 
having  two  cells ,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

I .  Iberis  frutefeens ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  obtufis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  entire, 
wedge-jhaped,  blunt  leaves ;  commonly  called  Tree  Candy 
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2.  Iberis  frutefeens  foliis  linearibus  a  cutis  integerrimis.  Lin. 

Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs,  with  narrow, 
pointed,  whole  leaves  j  commonly  called  perennial  Candy 
Tuft.  -  , 

3.  Ieeris  foliis  lanceolatis  aeuminatis ,  inf eriorib  us  J 'erratic , 
fuperiorihus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  33°-  Sciatica  Creis 
with  fpear  fhaped  pointed  leaves,  the  under  ones  being 
favved,  but  the  upper  entire  ;  commonly  called  Candy  Tuft. 

4.  Iberis  foliis  linearibus  fuperne  dilatatis  Jerratis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  330.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  leaves  dilated  at 
their  top,  and  (awed. 

5.  Iberis  foliis finuatis,  caulenudo  fimplici.  Lin.  Hort.  Clift. 
328.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  finuated  leaves,  and  a  Angle  naked 
ftalk  ;  or  Rock  Crefs. 

6 .  Iberis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fubdentatis,  foribus  race- 
mofis.  L'tn.  Hort.  Upfal.  184.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  acute, 
fpear-lhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
bunches. 

7.  Iberis  foliis  fubrotundis  crenatis.  Royen.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant. 
649.  Iberis  with  roundifh  crenated  leaves. 

8.  Iberis  frutefeens ,  foliis  linearibus  acutis,  corymbis  hemi- 
fpharicis.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  acute  leaves, 

and  hemifpherical  bunches  of  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned’is  a  low  Ihrubby  plant,  which 
feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  many 
(lender  diffufed  branches,  which  fall  to  the  ground  if  they 
are  not  fupported.  Thefe  are  well  furnifhed  with  wedge- 
fhaped  leaves  toward  their  extremity,  which  continue  green 
all  the  year  ;  in  autumn  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  (hoots,  which  are  white,  and  grow  in  an  umbel. 
Thefe  continue  long  in  beauty,  and  are  lucceeded  by  others, 
fo  that  the  plants  are  rarely  deftitute  of  flowers  for  near 
eight  months,  from  the  end  of  OClober  to  the  beginning  of 
fune. 

This  plant  is  fomewhat  tender,  therefore  is  generally  pre- 
ferved  in  green-houfes  in  winter.  But  although  it  is  com¬ 
monly  fo  treated,  yet  in  moderate  winters  this  plant  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
and  on  a  dry  foil ;  and  if,  in  very  hard  froft,  they  are  co¬ 
vered  either  with  mats,  reeds  ftraw,  or  Peafe  haulm,  they 
may  be  preferved  very  well,  and  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  full  ground,  will  thrive  better,  and  produce  a  greater 
number  of  flowers,  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  pots  ;  but 
the  foil  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  fhould  not  be  over  rich, 
nor  too  wet,  for  in  either  of  thefe  they  will  grow  too  vigo¬ 
rous  in  fummer,  fo  will  be  in  greater  danger  of  fuffering 
by  the  froft  in  winter;  but  when  they  grow  on  a  gravelly 
foil,  or  among  lime  rubbifh,  their  (hoots  will  be  (hort, 
ftrong,  and  not  fo  replete  with  moifture,  fo  will  better  refill 
the  cold. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  lhaded  from  the 
fun,  will  be  rooted  in  two  months,  and  may  afterward  be 
either  planted  in  pots,  or  into  the  borders  where  they  arc 
defigned  to  (land. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  gardens  where  perfons  delight  in 
thefe  llriped  leaved  plants.  This  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the 
plain  fort,  therefore  muft  be  treated  more  tenderly  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than  the 
firft  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  lix  inches  high,  nor  do 
the  branches  grow  woody,  but  are  rather  herbaceous ;  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  continue  green  through  the  year,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  as  long  duration  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
which  renders  it  valuable.  This  rarely  produces  feeds  in 
England,  but  is  propagated  by  (lips,  which,  in  fummer, 
eafily  take  root,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  firft  fort,  but  is  hardier. 
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The  third  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  the  feeds  of  which 
were  formerly  fown  to  make  edgings  for  borders  in  the  plea- 
fure-garden,  for  which  purpofe  all  the  low  annual  flowers 
are  ver)  improper,  becaufe  they  do  not  anfwer  the  intent : 
whi  h  is,  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the  borders  falling  into  the 
walks,  which  thefe  plants  never  can  do  ;  and  although  they 
make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance  in 
flower,  which  is  feldom  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  yet  after  their  flowers  are  part,  they  become  very 
unfightly ;  therefore  all  thefe  forts  of  flowers  fhould  be 
fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
where,  if  they  are  properly,  mixed  with  other  flowers,  they 
will  have  a  very  good  effect,  and  by  fowing  of  them  at 
three  or  four  different  feafons,  there  may  be  a  fucceflion  of 
them  continued  in  flower  till  autumn. 

There  are  two  different  varieties  of  this  third  fort,  one 
with  red,  and  the  other  hath  white  flowers,  but  the  white 
is  not  common  in  the  gardens,  but  the  feeds  of  the  fixth 
fort  is  generally  fold  for  it,  and  is  feldom  diftinguilhed  but 
by  thofe  who  are  {killed  in  botany  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  thin  in  patches,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  pretty 
ftrong,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  but  fix  or  eight  in 
each  patch  to  flower  ;  and  by  thus  treating  them,  they 
will  put  out  fide  branches,  and  flower  much  ftronger,  and 
continue  longer  in  beauty  than  when  they  are  left  clofer  to¬ 
gether;  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fort  feldom  grows  fo  large  as  the  third',  and 
the  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  but  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  and  is  preferved  in  botanick 
gardens  for  variety.  It  is  annual,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  third.. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  on  Tandy  and  rocky  places  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  The 
leaves  of  this-  are  fmall,  and  cut  to  the  midrib  into  many 
jags ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  between  them  arife 
a  naked  foot-ftalk,  two  or  three  inches  long,  fuftaining 
fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
whofe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  .clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixthfort  is  very  like  the  third,  but  differs  in  the  fliape 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white,  fo  may  be  fown 
to  make  a  variety  with  the  red .  It  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves  which  rife  from  the 
root,  are  round,  fle/hy,  and  crenated  on  their  edges.  The 
flalk  rifesfour  or  five  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  ob¬ 
long  leaves-,  which  half  embrace  the  flalks  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  flalk  in  a  round  compact  umbel; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
fhady  border  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady 
border  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  hath  a  great  refemblance  of  the  fecond,  but  the  flalks 
do  not  fpread  fo  much  ;  they  grow  erett,  about,  feven  or 
6:ght  inches  high,  are  ligneous  and  perennial.  The  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  and  leld  >m  more  than  an  inch  long, 
Handing  thinly  upon  the  flalks,  having  no  foot-ltalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  hemifpherical  umbels  on  the  top  of  the 
flalks,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  bv  cuttings,  which  Ihould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed  for  the  firft 
fort,  and  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  a  warm 
border  in  a  dry  foil,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
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ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
two  or  three  plants  in  pot s,  which  may  be  flickered  under 
a  frame  in  winter,  to  preferve  the  kind,  if,  by  fevere  froft, 
thofe  in  the  open  air  fhould  bedeftroyed. 

IBISCUS.  See  Hibifcus. 

ICACO.  See  Chryfobalanus. 

ILEX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  158.  The  Holly  tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

They  have  male ,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  fevers  on  diffe¬ 
rent  plants ,  and  often  on  the  fame  tree.  The  male  f overs  have 
a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  indented  in  four  parts  ; 
they  have  hut  one  petal,  cut  into  four  fegments ;  they  have  four 
avl-Jhaped  famina.  The  female  f avers  have  their  empalements 
and  petals  the  fame  as  the  male,  hut  have  no  famina  ;  in  their 
center  is  placed  the  roundifh  germtn,  vohich  of tervard  becomes 
a  roundijh  berry  vjith  four  cells ,  each  containing  a  ftngle  hard 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ilex  foliis  ohlongo-ovatis,  vndulatis,  fpinis  acutis.  Holly- 
tree  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  waved,  and  have  .. 
acute  fpines;  the  common  Holly. 

2.  Ilex  foliis  ovatis,  undulatis,  marginibus  aculeatis,  pa* 
ginis  Juperne  fpinofis.  Holly  with  oval  waved  leaves,  whofe 
borders  are  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  and  their  upper  fur- 
face  prickly;-  commonly  called  Hedge  hog  Holly. 

3.  Ilex  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  40;  . 
Holly  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  fawed  leaves;  commonly 
called  Dahoon  -Holly. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  Holly  with  * 
variegated  leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery- 
gardeners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  paft  were  in  very  great 
efteem,  but  at  pre-fen  t  are  but  little  regarded*’  the  old  tafte 
of  filling  gardens  with  fhorn  ever-greens  being  pretty  well 
abolifhed  ;  however,  in  the  difpofition  of  clumps,  or  other  " 
plantations  of  ever-green  trees  and  Ihrubs,  a  few  of  the 
moll  lively  colours  may  be  admitted,  which  will- have  a  1 
good  effect  in  the  winter  feafon,  if  they  are  properly  diL-  - 
pofedv  As  the  different  variegations  of  the  leaves  of  Hollies,  , 
are  by  the  nurfery -gardeners  diftinguilhed  by  different  titles, 
fo  I  lhall  here  mention  the  molt  beautiful  of  them,  by  the 
names  they  are  generally  known  :  . 

Painted  Lady  Holly,  Britijh  Holly,  Bradley's  belt  Holly,  , 
Phyllis,  or  Cream  Holly,  Milkmaid,  Holly,  Pritchet's  belt 
Holly,  Gold-edged  Hedge-hog  Holly,  Cheyney  s  Holly, 
Glory  of  the  Weft  Holly,.  Broaderick' s  Holly,  Partridge's- 
Holly,  Herefcrdjhire  white  Holly,  Blind's  Cream  Holly, 
Longfirff's  Holly,  Bales' s  Holly,  Silver- edged  Hedge- hog  . 
Holly. 

All  thefe  varieties  are  propagated,  by  budding  or  grafting 
them  upon  flocks  of  the  common  green  Holly :  there  is 
alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  Holly  with  fmooth  leaves,  . 
but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed  with  the  prickly- 
leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on  the  fame  branch' s 
there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

:  •  7'-  e  common  Holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  forefts  ■ 
in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from  twenty  to  • 
thirty  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  ordinary 
height  is  not  above  twenty-five  feet;  the  Hem  by  age.  be--  • 
comes  large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayifh  fmooth  bark  ; 
^nd  thofe  trees  which  are  not  lopped  or  browsed  by  cattle, 
are  commonly  furnifhed  with  branches  the  greateft  part  of 
their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone;  the  branchesare  gar-  ■ 
mihed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green  on.  their 
upper  furface,  but  are  pale  oa  their  under,  bavin  gja  ftrong 
midrib:  the  edges  are  indented  and  waved*  with  ftiarp 
thorns  terminating  each  of  the  points,  fo  that  fome.  of  the 
thorns  are  raifed  upward,  and  others  are  bent  downward,... 
and  being  very  ftiff  renders  them  troublefome-  to  handle 
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The  leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  every  Tide  of  the  branches, 
and  from  the  bafe  of  their  foot-Halks  come  out  the  dowers  in 
clutters,  Handing  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  each  of  thefe 
fuftain  five,  fix,  or  more  flowers.  In  fome  plants  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  the  flowers  were  wholly  male,  and  produced  no 
berries;  in  others  I  have  obferved  female  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  but  upon  fome  large  old  trees  growing  on  Windfor 
foreft,  I  have  obferved  all  three  upon  the  fame  trees.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful 
red  about  Michaelmas ,  but  continue  on  the  trees,  if  they 
are  not  deftroyed,  till  after  Chrijlmas,  before  they  fall 
away. 

T  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Holly, 
and  their  edges  are  armed  with  ttronger  thorns  Handing 
clofer  together  ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  fet  very 
clofe  with  (hort  prickles,  from  whence  the  gardeners  have 
given  it  the  title  of  Hedge  hog  Holly.  This  fort  is  ufu- 
aily  propagated  in  the  nurferies,  by  budding  or  grafting  it 
upon  the  common  Holly,  but  I  have  railed  it  from  the 
berries,  and  found  the  plants  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  taken,  fo  make  no  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  diltindl  fpecies.  J 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
one  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the  other  white.  There  is 
alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  Holly  with  yellow  berries, 
which  is  alfo  accidental,  and  is  generally  found  on  thofe 
plants  which  have  variegated  leaves,  and  but  feldom  on 
plain  Hollies. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter, 
therefore  deferves  a  place  in  all  plantations  of  ever-green 
trees  and  fhrubs,  where  its  fhining  leaves  and  red  berries 
make  a  fine  variety ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  belt  variegated 
kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven  the  feene 
The  Holly  was  alfo  formerly  planted  for  hedges,  and  is  a 
very  proper  plant  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Holly  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never  come  up 
the  firfl  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the  Haws  do  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  one  year, 
and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Michaelmas  upon  a  bed  ex- 
pofed  only  to  the  morning  fun  ;  the  following  fpring  the 
plants  will  appear,  which  muH  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and  if  the  fpring  fliould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants,  if  they  are  watered  once  a  week  ;  but 
they  mult  not  have  it  oftener,  nor  in  too  great  quantity, 
for  too  much  moiHure  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young. 

In  this  feed -bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  and 
then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn,  into  beds  at  about 
fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may  Hand  two  years  longer  ; 
during  which  time  they  mult  be  confiantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  plants  have  thriven  well,  they  will  be 
flrong  enough  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  for  when  they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there 
will  be  lefs  danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a 
larger  fize,  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are 
much  larger;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
at  that  time,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery 
in  rows  at  two  feet  dillance,  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  two  years 
longer ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or  budded 
with  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  that  fiiould  be  performed 
after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  this  nurfery  ;  but 
the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted,  fhould  continue  two  years 
after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may  make  good  fhoots  be¬ 
fore  they  are  removed  ;  though  the  plain  ones  iliould  not 
Hand  longer  than  two  years  in  the  nurfery,  becaufe  when 
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they  are  older  they  do  not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The  bed 
time  for  removing  Hollies  is  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  in 
dry  land,  but  where  the  foil  is  cold  or  moitt,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  with  great  fafety  in  the  fpring  ;  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  o'd,  or  have  not  Hood  long  unremoved,  for 
if  they  have,  it  is  great  odds  of  their  growing  when  re^ 
moved. 

The  Dahoon  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  one  with  fpear-fhaped,  the  other  with 
linear  leaves.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Hem  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  ;  the  bark  of  the  old 
Hems  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  that  of  the  branches  or 
younger  llalks  is  green  and  fmooth,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  more  than  four  inches  long,  and 
one  a^d  a  quarter  broad  in  the  broadefl  part,  of  a  light 
green  and  thick  confidence  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  each  ferrature  ending  in  a  fmall 
lharp  fpine.  The  flowers  come  out  in  thick  cluHers  from 
the  fide  of  the  llalks,  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  but  are  fmaller  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh,  red  berries  in  its  native 
country,  which  make  a  fine  apppearance  in  winter,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  perfected  fruit  in  England ,  fo  far  as 
I  can  learn. 

Dr.  Linn  revs  fuppofes  this  plant  and  the  ever-green 
Caffine  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  diltindt 
plants  ;  he  may  probably  have  been  led  into  this  miflake, 
by  receiving  feeds  of  both  forts  mixed  together  from 
America ,  which  I  have  more  than  once  done  ;  but  whoever 
fees  the  tw.o  plants  growing,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
different. 

This  fort  is  tender  while  young,  fo  requires  protection 
in  the  winter  till  the  plants  are  grown  firong  and  woody, 
when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  a  warm 
fituation,  where  they  will  endure  thecold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  pretty  well  :  but  in  fevere  frofl  they  fhould  be  pro¬ 
tected,  othervvife  the  cold  will  dellroythem. 

This  is  propagated  from  feeds,  in  like  manner  as  the 
common  fort ;  the  feeds  of  it  will  lie  as  long  in  the  ground, 
fo  the  teriies  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  a  year,  and 
then  taken  up  and  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  frame  in  winter  ;  in  the  fpring  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants  ;  thefe  fhould  be  preferved  in  pots  while 
young,  and  fheltercd  in  winter  under  a  common  frame 
till  they  have  obtained  flrength,  when  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  in  a  warm 
fituation. 

IMPATIENS.  Rivin.  Ord.  4.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  899. 
Female  Ballamine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  two- leaved  fmall  empalement.  It  hath  five 
petals  vshich  are  unequal  and Jhaped  like  a  Vp  flower.  It  hath 
a  nedarium  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower ,  Jhaped  like  a  hood  or 
cowl,  which  is  oblique  to  the  mouth  rifling  on  the  outjide,  whoft 
bafe  ends  in  a  tail  or  f pur,  and  five  fhort  ftamina,  which  are 
incurved.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  an  oval  Jharp  pointed  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  with  one  cell ,  opening 
with  an  elafiicity  in  five  valves  which  twifi  fpirally,  and  con¬ 
tain  j'everal  roundifh  feds  fixed  to  a  column. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Impatiens  pedunculis  multifioris  folitariis,  foliis  ovatis , 
geniculis  caulinis  lumentibus.  Flor.  Suec.  722.  Impatiens  with 

•  foot-flalks  fuflaining  many  fingle  flowers,  oval  leaves,  and 
llalks  having  fwelling  joints  ;  Yellow  Balfamine,  or  Touch 
me  not. 

2.  Impatiens  pedunculis  unifloris  aggregatis,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis,  nedariis fioris  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upjal.  276.  Impatiens 

with 
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with  foot-ftalks  fuftaining  fingle  flowers,  which  arife  in 
clutters,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  nedlariums  which  are 
Ihorter  than  the  flower  ;  the  female  Balfamine. 

3.  Impatiens  pedunculis  trijloris  folitariis,  foliis  angufo- 
lanceolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  315.  Impatiens  with  three  flowers 
on  a  foot-ftalk,  and  narrow  fpear  fhaped  leaves;  upright 
or  female  Balfamine  of  Ceylon,  with  a  narrow  Peach  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Wejlmore- 
land  and  York/hire,  'but  is  frequently  introduced  into  gardens 
by  way  of  curioflty.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
about  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  an  upright  fucculent 
ftalk,  whofe  joints  are  fwollen,  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves,  which  ttand  alternate  on  every  fide  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  upon  long 
flender  foot-ftalks,  which  branch  into  feveral  other  fmaller, 
each  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  five  petals, 
which  in  front  are  fhaped  like  the  lip  or  grinning  flowers, 
but  at  their  bafe  have  a  long  tail  like  the  flowers  of  Indian 
Crefs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  which,  when 
ripe,  burft  open  upon  being  touched,  and  twill  fpirally  like 
a  fcrew,  catting  out  the  feeds  with  great  elafticity.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  generally 
fecceed  better  than  when  they  are  fown;  for  unlefs  they 
are  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  very 
rarely  grow.  The  plants  require  no  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
This  delights  in  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moill  foil.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  red  flowers,  which  came  from  North 
America,  which  only  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  female  Balfamine,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  varieties ;  the  common  fort  has  been  long  an 
inhab.tant  in  the  Englijh  gardens  ;  of  this  there  is  the  white, 
the  red,  and  ttriped  flowered,  and  likewife  the  fingle  and 
double  flowering.  The  common  fingle  fort  is  fo  hardy  as 
to  rife  in  the  full  ground,  and  where  the  feeds  fcatter  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  but  thefe  do  not 
come  to  flower  fo  early  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  upon  a 
hot  bed  ;  however,  they  generally  are  ftronger  plants,  and 
continue  much  longer  in  the  autumn  in  flower  than  the 
others,  fo  are  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  at  fuch  times 
when  there  is  a  greater  fcarcity  of  flowers. 

There  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftintt  fpecies,  with  dou¬ 
ble  variegated  flowers ;  one  of  them  grows  naturally  in  the 
Eaji ,  and  the  other  in  the  Wef -Indies ;  that  which  comes 
from  the  Eaf -Indies,  by  the  title  of  Immortal  Eagle  Flower, 
is  a  moft  beautiful  plant ;  the  flowers  are  twice  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  very  double;  they  are  in 
feme  fcarlet  and  white  variegated,  and  purple  and  white  in 
others;  and  the  plants  producing  plenty  of  the  flowers, 
render  them  very  valuable  :  if  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  care¬ 
fully  faved,  the  kinds  may  always  be  preferved.  I  have 
raifed  feme  plants  from  foreign  feeds,  whofe  flowers  were 
fo  very  double  as  to  lofe  their  male  parts,  fe  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
about  an  inch  high,  they  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  on  another 
moderate  hot-bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  obferving 
to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  tall  and  weak  :  they  will  require 
to  be  often  ref refhed  with  water,  but  it  fhould  not  be  given 
to  them  in  too  great  plenty ;  for  as  their  Items  are  very 
fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot  with  much  moifture. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  touch  each  other, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed, 


covered  with  a  deep  frame,  to  admit  the  plants  togrow,  {hading 
them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then 
they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and 
by  degrees  hardened,  fo  as  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which 
part  of  the  plants  may  be  removed  in  July,  placing  them 
in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  where,  if  the  feafon  proves 
favourable,  they  will  flower  and  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  part  of  the  plants  either  in  a 
glafs-cafe  or  a  deep  frame,  in  order  to  get  good  feeds,  be- 
caufe  thofe  in  the  open  air  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  unlefs 
the  fummer  proves  very  warm  ;  and  the  plants  in  fhelter 
mutt  have  a  good  fhare  of  free  air  every  day,  otherwife 
they  will  grow  pale  and  fickly;  nor  fhould  they  have  too 
much  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  very  hot 
weather,  for  that  occafions  their  leaves  hanging,  and  their 
requiring  water,  which  is  often  very  hurtful ;  therefore  if 
the  glafles  are  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  three  or 
four  hours,  the  plants  will  thrive  better,  and  continue  longer 
in  beauty  than  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  great  heat. 
Thofe  who  are  curious  to  preferve  thefe  plants  in  perfection, 
pull  ofF  all  the  fingle  and  plain  coloured  flowers  from  the 
plants  which  they  preferve  for  feeds,  leaving  only  thofe 
flowers  which  are  double  and  of  good  colours  ;  where  this 
is  carefully  done,  they  may  be  continued  without  the  leait 
degeneracy. 

The  fort  which  grows  in  the  Weft -Indies,  is  there  called 
Cockfpur.  This  hath  fingle  or  femi-double  flowers,  which 
are  as  large  as  the  laft  mentioned  fort,  but  I  never  faw  any 
of  them  more  than  half  double,  and  only  with  white  and 
red  ftiipes  :  the  plants  are  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large  fize 
before  they  produce  any  flowers,  fo  that  it  is  late  in  the 
autumn  before  they  begin  to  flower,  and  fometimes  in  bad 
feafons  they  will  fcarce  have  any  flowers,  and  but  rarely 
ripen  their  feeds  here,  fo  that  few  perfons  care  to  cultivate 
this  fort,  efpecially  if  they  can  have  the  other. 

The  third  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  many  parts  of  India.  This  hath  very  narrow  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  atre  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  foot- 
ftalks  fuftain  each  three  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  fe  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This  is  a  tender 
I  plant,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  Immortal 
Eagle  Flower. 

IMPERATORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  321.  Mafterwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower ;  the  principal  umbel  is  plain, 
and  has  no  involucrum ,  but  the  J ‘mall  ones  have.  The  principal 
umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  heart  fhaped  inflexed 
petals .  They  have  five  hairy  fiamina.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  petals,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  compreffed 
fruit  divided  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  oval  bordered  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Imperatoria  Hart.  Cliff.  103.  Mafterwort. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Aufrian  and  Styrian 
Alps,  and  other  mountainous  places  in  Italy ;  the  root  is  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  thumb,  running  obliquely  in  the  ground  ; 
it  is  flefhy,  aromatick,  and  has  a  ftrong  acrid  tafte,  biting 
the  tongue  and  mouth  like  Pellitory  of  Spain ;  the  leaves 
arife  immediately  from  the  root ;  they  have  long  foot-ftalks, 
dividing  into  three  very  fhort  ones  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining 
a  trilobate  leaf,  indented  on  the  border;  the  foot-ftalks  are 
deeply  channelled,  and  when  broken  emit  a  rank  odour. 
The  flower-ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  divided  into  two 
or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large 
umbel  of  white  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  fplit ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  feeds,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
Dill,  but  larger. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens  to  fupply  the  markets. 
It  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  by  paring  the 
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roots ;  if  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  bed  or  border,  in  a 
fiiady  fttuation.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
they  (houid  be  carefully  weeded.  Toward  the  beginning  of 
May,  if  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  leaving  thereabout  fix  inches  afunder,  planting 
thofe  which  are  drawn  up  into  another  bed  about  the  fame 
diftance  apart  every  way,  being  careful  to  water  them  duly, 
if  the  feai'on  fhould  prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  which  time  thefe  plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  in 
the  feed-beds)  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn,  when  the 
plants  fhould  be  tranfpianted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady 
fituation,  for  they  delight  in  fliade  and  moifture  ;  fo  that 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  plants  will  require  a  confiant 
fupply  of  water  in  dry  weather.  The  diftance  which  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  placed,  mult  not  be  lefs  than  two  feet  every 
way,  for  where,  they  like  their  fttuation  they  will  fpread  and 
increafe  much.  YVhen  thefe  plants  are  rooted,  they  will 
require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  ;  and  in  the  fpring  before  they  flioot,  the  ground 
fhould  be  every  year  gently  dug  between  the  plants  ;  in 
doing  of  which,  great  care  fhould  be  had  not  to  cut  or 
bruile  their  roots.  Thefe  plants,  with  this  management, 
will  continue  feveral  years,  and  will  produce  feeds  in  plenty. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  their  roots 
fhould  Ce  parted  at  Michaelmas,  and  planted  in  a  fhady 
fttuation,  at  the  fame  diftance  as  has  been  direded  for  the 
feedling  plants. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are 
greatly  recommended  for  their  virtue  in  contagious  diftem- 
pers  or  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures ;  they  are  alexi- 
pharmick  and  fudcrifick  ;  by  fome  they  are  recommended 
for  cholicks  and  afthmas,  for  the  cramp,  and  all  cold  dif- 
eafes  of  the  nerves. 

INARCHING  is  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  grafting  by  approach.  This  method  of  grafting 
is  ufed,  when  the  flock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near  (or  can 
be  brought  fo  near)  that  they  may  be  joined  together. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  Take  the 
branch  you  would  inarch,  and  having  fitted  it  to  that  part 
of  the  flock  where  you  intend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the 
rind  and  wood  on  one  fide  about  three  inches  in  length. 
After  the  fame  manner  cut  the  flock  or  branch  in  the  place 
where  the  graft  is  to  be  united,  fo  that  the  rind  of  both  may 
join  equally  together,  that  the  fap  may  meet ;  then  cut  a 
little  tongue  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  make  a  flit  in  the 
flock  downward  to  admit  it ;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined, 
the  tongue  will  prevent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will 
more  clofely  unite  with  the  flock.  Having  thus  placed 
them  exadlly  together,  they  muft  be  tied  with  fome  bafs, 
or  other  foft  bandage  ;  then  cover  the  place  with  grafting 
clay?  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  to  dry  the  wound,  or 
the  wet  from  getting  in  to  rot  the  flock:  you  fhould  alfo 
fix  a  flake  into  the  ground  to  which  that  part  of  the  flock, 
as  alfo  the  graft,  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  breaking  them  afunder,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when 
this  precaution  is  not  obferved. 

In  this  manner  they  are  to  remain  about  four  months,  in 
which  time  they  will  be  fufficiently  united,  and  the  graft 
may  then  be  cut  from  the  mother  tree,  obferving  to  flope 
it  off  clofe  to  the  flock  ;  and  if  at  this  time  you  cover  the 
joined  parts  with  frefh  grafting  clay,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to« the  graft. 

INDIGO.  See  Anil. 

INGA.  Plum  Nov.  Gen.  15.  tab.  l 9. 

The  Characters'  are, 

Uefower  has -a  permanent  empalement ,  divided  into. Jive,  par  fo 
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at  the  top.  It  hath  one  funnel-Jhaped petal,  cut  into  Jive  fringed 
fegments  at  the  brim,  out  of  which  strife  a  great  number  of  fa' 
mina,  which  are  three  times  the  length  of  the  tube.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  ftuated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  flefhy  pod,  including  feveral  irregular  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  articfato  marginato,  legu • 
minibus  latis  camofis  (A  undulatis.  Inga  with  winged  leaves, 
whofe  foot-ftalk  is  bordered  and  jointed,  and  broad,  flefhy, 
waved  pods. 

2.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  articulato  marginato  l(gumi~ 
nibus  tenaijjimis  lanuginofis.  Inga  with  winged  leaves,  whofe 
foot-ftalk  is  jointed  and  bordered,  and  very  narrow  woolly 
pods. 

#  Thefirfl  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Spanifh  main.  This  rifes- 
with  a  woody  ftalk  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  white  bark,  fending  out  many  crooked  irregular  branches 
which  hang  to  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compoied  of  three  or  four  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  placed 
oppofite  on  a  midrib,  which  has  a  border  or  wing  on  each 
fide  between  the  lobes,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches,  each  (landing  in  a  oiflindl  empalement,  divided 
into  five  fegments  at  the  top,  having  a  great  number  of 
very  long  purple  llamina  ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long 
flefhy  pods  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  filled  with  a 
fweet  pulp,  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged ;  this  pulp  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the  branches 
are  covered  with  a  brown  down,  as  are  the  under  fide  of 
the  leaves ;  the  lobes  are  not  fo  obtufe  as  thofe  of  the  other 
fort.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  branches 
in  fmall  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour  within,  but 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  without,  with  long  purple  (lamina, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  narrow,  downy  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  irregular  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pot6,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed. 
of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches 
high,  they  lhould  be  carefully  tranfpianted  into  feparate 
pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to 
fhadc  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root  ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  exotick  plants  during  the  fummer.  At  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  bed.  During  the. 
winter  feafon  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  and  have  but 
little  water  in  cold  weather ;  in  the  fummer  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  oftener  watered,  and  in  hot  weather  they  fhould. 
have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air ;  but  they  muft  not  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  ftove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  endure 
the  open  air  of  this  country,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  year. 

INOCULATING,  or  Budding.  This  is  commonly 
pradtifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone  fruit  in  particular,  fuch  a* 
Peaches,  Ne&arines,  Cherries,  Plums,  (s’c.  as  alfo  upon 
Oranges  and  Jafmines,  and  is  preferable  to  any  fort  of  graft¬ 
ing  for  moll  forts  of  tender  fruit.  The  method  of  performing- 
it  is  as  follows :  You  muft  be  provided  with  a  lharp  pen¬ 
knife,  having  a  flat  haft  (the  ufe  of  which  is'  to  raiie  the. 
bark  of  the  flock  to  admit  the  bud)  and  fome  found  bafs 
mat,  which  fhould  be  foaked  in  water  toir.crealeits  ftrength, 
and  make  it  more  pliable  ;  then  having  taken  off  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  trees  you  would  propagate,  you-  fhould  choofe. 
a  fmooth  part  of  the  flock  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for  dwarfs,  but  if  for 
ftandards  they  lhould  be  budded  fix  feet  aboveground; 
then  with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal  cut  exofs  the  rind 
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of  the  flock,  and  from  the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a  ilit 
downwards  about  two  inches  in  length,  fo  that  it  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  T ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too 
■deep,  left  you  wound  the  flock  :  then  having  cut  off  the 
leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftaik  remaining,  you 
fhould  make  a  crofs  cut  about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye, 
and  with  your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood 
to  it,  in  form  of  an  efcutcheon  :  this  done,  you  muft  with 
your  knife  pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken 
with  the  bud,  obferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left 
4o  it,  or  not  (for  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in 
ftripping,  fhould  be  thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing  :) 
then  having  gently  raifed  the  bark  of  the  flock  where  the 
crofs  incifion  was  made,  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  penknife 
cleave  the  bark  to  the  wood,  and  thruft  the  bud  therein,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  the  wood  of 
the  (lock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging  to  the 
bud,  which  may  be  too  long  for  the  flit  made  in  the  ftock  ; 
and  fo  having  exaClly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  ftock,  you  muft 
tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs  mat,  beginning  at  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  top,  taking  care 
that  you  do  not  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud,  which 
fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  you  will  fee  which  of  them  have  taken  ;  thofe  of 
them  which  appear  fhrivelled  and  black  being  d  ad,  but 
thofe  which  remain  frefh  and  plump,  you  may  depend  are 
joined  ;  at  this  time  you  fhould  loofen  the  bandage,  which, 
if  not  done  in  time,  will  pinch  the  ftock,  and  greatly  in 
jure,  if  not  deftroy,  the  bud. 

The  March  following  you  muft  cut  off  the  ftock  about 
three  inches  above  the  bud,  Hoping  it  that  the  wet  may 
pafs  off,  and  not  enter  the  ftock  ;  to  this  part  of  the  ftock 
left  above  the  bud,  it  is  very  proper  to  fallen  the  fhoot 
which  the  bud  makes  in  fummer,  to  fecure  it  from  being 
blown  out ;  but  this  part  of  the  ftock  muft  continue  on  no 
longer  than  one  year,  after  which  it  muft  be  cut  off  clofe 
above  the  bud,  that  the  ftock  may  be  covered  thereby. 

The  time  for  inoculating  is,  from  the  middle  of  June  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  Augttfl ,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  particular  forts  of  trees  to  be  increafed  ; 
which  may  be  ealily  known,  by  trying  the  buds  whether 
they  will  come  off  well  from  the  wood.  But  the  moft 
general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the  buds  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  ftioots,  which  is  a  fign  of  their 
having  finifhed  their  fpring  growth. 

INTYBUS.  See  Cichorium. 

INULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  860.  Elecampane. 

The  CkaraRers  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  compound  /lower,  with  an  imbricated  em- 
falement.  The  dijk,  or  middle  of  the  Jlower,  is  compojed  of  her - 
maphrodite  fiorets  ;  the  border,  or  ray  of  female  half  florets, 
f  retched  out  like  a  tongue.  The  hermaphrodite  fiorets  are  funnel- 
fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  five  fkort 
Jlender  fiamina,  which  coalefce  at  the  top  ;  they  have  one  long 
germen ,  crowned  with  down.  The  female  half florets  have  nar¬ 
row,  entire,  tongue-Jhaped  petals,  no  fiamina ,  but  a  long  crowned 
germen  with  a  hairy  flyle.  The  germen  in  both  flowers  become  a 
Jingle ,  narrow ,  four-cornered  Jeed,  crowned  with  a  down ,  fitting 
tn  a  naked  receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Inula  foliis  ovatis,  rugofls ,  fubtus  tomentofs,  calycum 
fquamis  ovatis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  41  o.  Elecampane  with 
oval  rough  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  thefcales 
of  the  empalement  oval ;  called  Elecampane. 

2.  Inula  foliis  dentatis  hirfutis,  radicalibus  ovatis,  caulinis 
lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  paucifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  88 1 . 
Inula  with  hairy  indented  leaves,  thofe  at  the  bottom  oval, 
but  the  upper  are  fpear-lhaped,  embracing  the  llalks,  with 
few  flowers. 


3.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  recurvis  ferrato  cilia/ is,  foribus 
folitariis,  ratnis  angulutis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  410.  Inula 
with  fpear-fhaped  recurved  leaves,  which  are  flawed,  hairy 
flowers  growing  fingly,  and  angular  branches. 

4.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  recurvis,  fubdentatis,  fcabris , 
foribus  fubfafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  883.  Inula  with  fpear- 
fhaped  recurved  leaves,  which  are  rough  and  indented,  and 
flowers  growing  in  cluflers. 

5.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnofs  tricufpzdalis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  883.  Inula  with  narrow  flefhy  leaves  ending  in 
three  points  ;  called  Golden  Samphire. 

6.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  pubej entikus  integerrimis,  caule 
unifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  inula  with  foft,  hairy,  fpear- 
fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  one  flower  on  a  ftalk 

7.  Inula  foliis  ohlongis ,  integris ,  hirfutis ,  caule  pilofo,  co- 
rymbofo,  foribus  corfertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  881.  Inula  with 
oblong,  entire,  rough  leaves,  a  hairy  ftalk  divided  by  a 
corymbus,  and  flowers  growing  in  cluflers. 

8.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ferratis ,  fub  amplexicaulibus,  Jub- 
tusvillojis,  caule  ramofa  erefto .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  882.  inula  with 
fpear-lhaped  flawed  leases  embracing  the  ftalk,  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  and  an  eredt  branching  ftalk. 

9.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus  hifpidis,  cauli- 
bus  fubunijioris  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  883  Inula  with 
fpear-fhaped  prickly  leaves  half  embracing  the  ftaik,  wnich 
is  taper,  and  has  but  one  flower. 

10.  Inula  foliis  ovatis,  hirfutis,  femiamplexicaulibus,  caule 
ramofo  pilojo,  Jquamis  calycinis  lanceolatis.  Inula  with  oval 
hairy  leaves  half  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is  branching 
and  hairy,  and  fpear-fhaped  flcales  to  the  empalement. 

IX.  Inula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  denticulatis  JeJfllibuit 
caule  pilojo  erecio  corymbofo  Inula  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
indented  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  an  upright 
hairy  ftalk,  terminating  in  a  corymbus. 

12.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnofs  tricufpidatis,  caule  fruti- 
cofo .  Inula  with  narrow,  flefhy,  three-pointed  leaves,  and 
a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

1  3.  Inula  caule  ereRo  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  afperis ,  fo¬ 
ribus  alaribus  folitariis  fejfihbus,  tcrminalibus  umbellatis.  Inula 
with  an  eredt  prickly  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  rough  leaves, 
flowers  proceeding  fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  fitting 
clofe,  and  terminating  in  an  umbel. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England3 
but  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  roots,  which  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  accounted  carminative,  fudorifick, 
and  alexipharmick,  of  great  fervice  in  fhortnefs  of  breath, 
coughs,  fluffing  of  the  lungs,  and  infectious  diftempers. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  is  thick,  branching,  and 
of  a  ftrong  odour.  The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  downy  on  their  under.  The  ftalks  rile 
about  four  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  ftalks,  each  branch  ending  with  one  large, 
yellow,  radiated  flower,  fitting  in  a  fcaly  empalement, 
whofe  fcales  are  oval,  and  placed  like  fcales  on  fifties  over 
each  other.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  four- 
cornered  feeds  crowned  with  down. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
kept  till  the  fpring  they  feldom  grow  ;  but  where  they  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  without  any  care,  and  may  be  either  tranfplanted  the 
following  autumn,  or  if  they  are  defigned  to  remain  they 
.fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches,  or  a  foot 
each  way,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds;  thefe 
roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  fecond  year. 

But 
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But  tnoft  people  propagate  this  by  offsets,  which,  if  taken 
from  the  old  roots,  with  a  bud  or  eye  to  each,  will  take 
root  very  eafily  ;  the  belt  time  for  this  is  the  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted 
in  rows  about  a  foot  afunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  di- 
ftance  in  the  rows ;  the  fpring  following  the  ground  mull 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  in  autumn  it  is  flightly 
dug,  it  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots,  which  will  be 
ft  Tor  ufe  after  two  years  growth  ;  the  young  roots-are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  which  are  old  and  ftringy.  It  loves  a  gen¬ 
tle  loamy  foil,  not  too  dry. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  Italks  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  at  bottom 
are  oval,  indented,  and  hairy;  thofe  above  embrace  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalks  are  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  garnilhed  with  a  few  fcattering  yellow  flowers. 
The  root  has  a  very  fweet  odour  when  broken. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arifes 
many  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth,  recurved  leaves.  The  italks  are 
angular  and  rife  near  two  feet  high,  branching  at  the  top 
into  feveral  foot- ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  radiated 
flower. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  between  three 
and  four  feet  high,  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  turn 
backward,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  rough  on  their 
upper  fide.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  clofe  bunches  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  It 
grows  on  the  .Alps,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coalls  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  flelhy  fucculent  leaves, 
which  come  out  in  clufters.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
come  out  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  umbels.  The 
young  branches  of  this  plant  are  frequently  fold  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  markets  for  Samphire,  but  this  is  a  great  abufe,  becaufe 
this  plant  has  none  of  the  warm  aromatick  tafte  of  the  true 
Samphire. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  This  rifes 
with  upright  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  ftalks 
do  each  fupport  one  large  yellow  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  has  a  perennial  root.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Hungary.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  hairy.  The 
ftalks  branch  at  the  top  in  form  of  a  corymbus.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  in  clofe  clufters. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jufria,  Bohemia,,  and 
Other  parts  of  Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  root;  the 
ftalk  rifes  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  woolly 
leaves,  which  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three  erett 
branches,  or  foot- ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty, large, 
deep,  yellow  flower. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  whence 
arife  feveral  ftalks  about  one  foot  high  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  fpear  fhaped  and  prickly,  the  upper  embrace  the  ftalks, 
which  divide  into  feveral  branches,  each  being  terminated 
by  one  yellow  flower. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about 
a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  by 
oval  hairy  leaves,  which  half  embrace  :he  ftalks  with  their 
bafe  ;  each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow  flower,  who  ermpalementis  compofed  of  oval  fcales. 

1  he  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  This 
3*ifes  with  Angle  upright  ftalks  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ffighdy  indented  on  the  edges, 
which  fit  clofe  to-  the  ftaiks,  and  divide  in  form  of  a  co- 
rrymbus  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are. pretty  large,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow*  colour.'. 
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The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  JJlandt. 
This  hath  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks  near  four  feet  high,  which 
divide  into  fmaller  branches,  garnilhed  with  clufters  of  nar¬ 
row  flelhy  leaves,  divided  into  three  parts  at  their  points. 
The  flowers  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  forts,  are  abiding  plants,  which  will 
thrive  and  flower  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  they  may  be 
all  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots.  The  bell  time 
for  doing  of  this  is  in  autumn,  when  the  plants  Ihould  be 
removed ;  thefe  may  be  intermixed  with  other  flowering 
plants  in  the  borders  of  large  gardens,  where  they  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety  during  their  continuance  in  flower. 
As  thefe  roots  multiply  pretty  fall,  they  fhould  be  allowed 
room  to  fpread,  therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than 
two  feet  from  other  plants ;  and  if  they  are  removed  every 
third  year,  it  will  be  often  enough,  provided  the  ground 
between  them  be  dug  every  winter,  and  in  fummer,  if  they 
are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  care. 

The  twelfth  fort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  during  the  winter  feafon,  fo  mull  be  removed  into 
fhelter  in  autumn,  but  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  pof- 
fible  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  it  is 
apt  to  draw  up  weak.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  any  time  in  fummer,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  will  take  root  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from.  Maryland,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  clofely  fet  with  prickly  hairs,  and 
garnilhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  there  are  Angle  flowers  coming  from  the. 
wings  at  each  joint,  and  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  duller 
of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel. 

JOHNSONIA.  Dale. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  empalement  tf  one  leaf,  cut  at  ’the  brim 
into  Jhort  fegments.  It  hath  one  tuhulous  petal,  divided  into 
four  parts  at  the  brim,  and  four  fender  famina,  <u:hich  are- 
longer  than  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  ger - 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fmooth  globular  berry,  inclofng 
four  hard  oblong  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz: 

Johnsonia  fioribus  verticillatis  fefilibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceo* 
latis  oppoftis,  caule  fruticofo.  Dale.  Shrubby  Johnfonia  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  placed 
oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls. 

This  fhrub  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  near  Charles- 
Town  in  South  Carolina.  It  rifes  from  four  to  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches  from  the  fide,  which  are  woolly 
when  young,  like  thofe  of  the  Wayfaring,  tree,  garnilhed 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  flanding.  on 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  branches;  they 
are  fmall,  tubulous,  cut  into  four  obtufe  figments  at  the 
top,  which  expand,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  foft  fucculent  berries,  which  turn  firil  to 
a.  bright  red  colour,  but  afterward,  change  to  a  deep  purple- 
when  ripe,  and  inclofe  four  hard  oblong  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  lent  by  Mr.  Catefy,  from 
Carolina,  in  1724,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  ttun  raifed 
in  feveral  curious  gardens  in  England moll,  if  not  all,  of 
them  were  afterward  planted  in  the  open  air,,  where  they 
fiourifhed  very  well  for  feveral  years,  and  feveral  of  the 
plants  produced  flowers  for  fome  years,  but  were  killed  in 
the  fevers,  froft  1740;  but  the  >oung  plants  which  were 
raifed  from  Dr.  Dale's  feeds  the  year  before,  which  were 
only  fheltered  under  a  frame,  were. laved. . 
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This  plant  riles  eafily  from  feeds,  if  they  are  Town  in  a 
moderate  hot  bed  ;  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  pots, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  tan-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  and  have  obtained  fome  flrength,  they  fhould  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  in  June ,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  Thefe  young  plants 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame  before  the  early  froil  comes 
on,  for  a  fmall  froll  in  autumn  will  kill  the  tender  part  of 
their  fhoots,  which  often  caufes  their  ftalks  to  decay  moll 
part  of  their  length  before  the  fpring.  During  the  winter 
feafon  they  Ihould  be  fcreened  from  froft,  but  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther  they  mull  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  following  fpring, 
juft  before  the  plants  Ihoot,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots ;  and  part  of 
them  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  the  others  into,  a 
nurfery-bed  in  a  warm  fituation,  at  about  four  or  five  inches 
afunder ;  thofe  in  the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  which  will  forward  their  taking  frelh  root, 
but  afterward  mull  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air  as  be¬ 
fore-;  thefe  plants  in  pots  Ihould  be  Iheltered  under  a  frame 
in  winter  three  or  four  years,  till  they  have  obtained 
llrength,  then  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live  in  the 
open  air  in  common  winters,  but  in  fevere  froft  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  killed,  ii  they  are  not  Iheltered. 

Thofe  plants  in  the  beds  Ihould  alfo  be  covered  with 
mats,  or  ftraw,  in  frofty  weather,  and  after  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  flrength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm 
fituation,  as  the  other. 

JONQUIL.  See  Narciflus^ 

IPOMOEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  199.  Quamoclit,  or  Scarr 
let  Convolvulus. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement,  cut  into  five 
farts  at  the  top.  The  petal  is  funnel-Jbaped ,  having  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  whofe  brim  is  five-pointed,  fpreading  open  flat. 

It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  flamina.  In- the  bottom  ofl  the  tube  is 
fltuated  a  round  germ en,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
cap/ule  with  three  cells,  incloflng  three  oblong  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ipomoea  folds  pinnatifldh  linearibus,  floribus  Jolitariis. 
Hart.  Cliff.  60.  Ipomoea  with  very  narrow  many -pointed 
leaves,  and  folitary  flowers. 

2.  Ipomoea  folds  cordatis  acuminads ,  bafi  angulatis,  pe- 
dunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  UpfaL  39.  Ipomoea  with  heart- 
fhaped  pointed  leaves,  angular  at-  the  bafe,  and  many 
flowers  on  a  flalk';  commonly  called  Scarlet  Convolvulus. 

3.  Ipomoea  folds  cordatis  acutis  integerrimis,  floribus  foli- 
tards.  Prod  Leyd.  430.  Ipomoea  with  acute,  heart-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  and  folitary  flowers. 

4.  Ipomoea  folds  cordatis  integerrimis,  floribus  confertis, 
corollis  indivifis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  11 4.  Ipomoea  with  heart- 
fhaped  entire  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  clufters,  and  un¬ 
divided  petals. 

5.  Ipomoea  folds  palm  ads,  lobisfepienis  lanceolatis  integer¬ 
rimis.  Hcrt.  Upjal.  39.  Ipomoea  with  hand- fhaped  leave-s, 
compofed  of  feven  fpear- fhaped  entire  lobes ;  called  Spantjb 
Arbour  Vine. 

6.  Ipomoea  folds  trilolis  cordatis,  pedunculis  trifloris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  161.  Ipomoea  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  having 
three  lobts,  and  three  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk. 

7.  Ipomoea  folds  palmads,  floribus  aggregates.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
7.9.  Ipomoea  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  grow 
ing  in  clufters ;  called  Tyger’.s  Foot. 

8.  Ipomoea  -folds  digitalis  glabris,  foliolis  feffilibus,  caule 
leevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162.  Ipomoea  with  fmooth  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  whofe-  lobes  fit  ciofe,  and  a  fmooth  flalk. 

The  firftfort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  -,  in  the  Weft- 
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Indies  fris  called  Sweet  William,  and  by  fome  Indian  Pink. 
It  rifes  with  a  twining  flalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  flender  twining  branches,  which  twift  about 
any  neighbouring  plants  for  fupport ;  the  leaves  are  winged, 
being  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  very  fine  narrow  lobes, 
not  thicker  than  fine  fowing  thread  ;  they  are  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  deep  green,  and  fometimes  are  by  pairs 
oppofite,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  flngly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  handing  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks  about  one  inch  long;  they  are  funnel-fhaped, 
having  a  tube  an  inch  long,  which  is  narrow  at  bottom, 
but  gradually  widens  to  the  top,  and  fpreads  open  flat, 
with  five  corners  or  angles  ;  they  are  of  a  moft  beautiful 
fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant  in  England,  but  whether  it  is  fo  in  its  native  place 
I  cannot  tell ;  for  as  the  feeds  fall  to  the  ground,  fo  there 
may  be  a  fucceflion  of  young  plants  come  up  among  the 
old  ones,  which,  if  not  carefully  obferved,  may  occalion  the 
plants  to  be  thought  perennial. 

This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  as  the  plants  will  foon 
appear,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot, 
before  they  twine  about  each  other,  for  then  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difengage  them  without  breaking  their  tops.  When 
they  are  potted  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  new  hot- bed, 
and  flicks  placed  down  by  each  plant  for  their  ftalks  to 
twine  about ;  after  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  fhould 
have  a  good  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  there 
drawing  up  weak;  and  when  they  are  advanced  too  high, 
to  remain  under  the  frame,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  tan -bed  in  the  Hove,  where  they  fhould  have  fupport, 
for  their  branches  will  extend  to  a  conflderable  diftance; 

In  this  place  they  will  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  there 
will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
feeds  will  ripen  very  well  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  the 
Bahama  Iflands.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  in  England, 
but  not  fo  tender  as  the  former.  It  hath  a  twining  flalk, 
which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  divided  into  angles  at  their 
bafe  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  fupport  three  or  four  flowers 
of  the  fame  form  and.  fize  as  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep 
coloured.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  Orange-coloured, 
flowers,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  any  other  refpett.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth 
in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  favourable 
feafons  will  flower  and  produce  good  feeds ;  but  moft  peo¬ 
ple  raife  the  plants  on  a  very  gentle  hot  bed,  and  tranfplant 
them  afterwards  into  the  borders,  by  which  method  they  are 
brought  forward,  fo  will  perfeft  their  feeds  earlier. 

The  third- fort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves  have  no 
angles,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  Rofe  colour,  each  foot-llalk 
fuiiaining  one  flower.  This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeft-Indies,  where 
it  twines  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large,  heart  fhaped,  entire 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  upon  flender  foot-llalks  in  clufters;  their  j 
brims  are  not  angular  as  in  the  former  fpecies,  but  entire. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  dire&ed  for  the  firft  fort,  for  it  « 
is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open. air  here. 

1  .  The  fifth  fort  is  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  iflands  In  •the 
Wefl-lvdies,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have-  been  introduced  there 
J  from  the  Spanifl?  main.  The  plants  rife  to*  a  very  -  great 

height. 
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height,  and  fend  out  many  branches,  fo  are  planted  to  co¬ 
ver  arbours  for  (hade  in  the  iflands,  from  whence  it  had  the 
appellation  of  Spanifh  Arbour  Vine.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant  are  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  they  twine  about  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  fo 
that  one  plant  will  cover  an  arbour  of  fifty  feet  long.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  feven  lobes  a! molt  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  they  are 
large,  funnel-fhaped,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  fmell 
very  fweet ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifli  capfules 
with  three  cells,  containing  one  large  feed  in  each,  which 
is  of  a  dark  colour. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England',  the  feeds  of  this  mud  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
mufl  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
frelh  hot-bed  ;  but  as  they  will  foon  grow  too  tall  to  Hand 
under  a  frame,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove, 
where  they  (hould  confiantly  remain.  As  thefe  plants  ex¬ 
tend  their  (hoots  to  a  very  great  length,  they  require  a  tall 
ftove,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  without  which 
they  will  never  produce  any  flowers.  I  have  had  thefe 
plants  feveral  years,  but  have  only  feen  one  flower  pro¬ 
duced  from  them ;  for  they  grow  fo  very  large  before  they 
begin  to  have  flowers,  as  that  few  of  the  (loves  in  England 
have  height  enough  for  their  growth. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Wefl-Indies ;  this  hath  a  twining  (talk,  which  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  are  heart-fhaped  ;  the  foot-ftalks  arife  from 
the  fide  of  the  (talks,  each  fuftaining  three  purple  flowers. 
This  is  alfo  tender,  fo  the  plants  mull  be  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  afterwards  planted  in  feparate  pots, 
plunging  them  into  another  hot-bed,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  they  reach  the  glafles ;  then  they  (hould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  glafs-cafe  where  they  may  have  room,  and 
be  fereened  from  the  cold,  but  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of 
free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather  ;  with  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grow  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
twining  hairy  llalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
hairy  hand-lhaped  leaves,  divided  to  the  bottom  into  feve¬ 
ral  lobes  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  clufters,  inclofed  in  a 
five-cornered  involucrum  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour  but 
fmall,  and  open  only  in  the  evening,  fo  make  no  figure. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  fixth  fort. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  th q  Wefl-Indies  \  this 
hath  a  fmooth  twining  fialk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  hand-lhaped  leaves  having  five  lobes, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  flalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  flalks  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  two 
or  three  purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  tri- 
capfular  feed-veflels,  in  each  cell  there  is  one  brown  feed. 

This  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  two  former, 
with  which  it  will  produce  flowers  and  perfedl  its  feeds  in 
England . 

IRIS.  Eourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  358.  tab.  186, 187,  188.  Flower- 
de-luce. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

Ehe  flowers  are  inclofed  in  fpatha  ( or  Jheaths )  which  are  per- 
manent  ;  the  flowers  are  divided  into  fix  parts ,  the  three  outer 
are  oblong ,  obtufe ,  and  reflexed ,  the  three  inner  are  ere  cl,  and 
end  in  acute  points  ;  they  have  three  awl-flmped  fiamina ,  which 
lie  upon  the  reflexed  petals.  Under  the  flower  is  fetuated  an  ob~ 
-long  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  capfule 
•with  three  cells ,  filled  with  large  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Iris  corollis  imber  bibus,  pet  alls  interioribus  fiigmate  mino- 
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tilus,  foists  inflformihus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an  un¬ 
bearded  flower,  the  inner  petals  fmaller  than  the  ftigma, 
ar.d  fword-lhaped  leaves ;  or  yellow  Marfli  Flower-de-luce. 

2.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore  multifloro.  Hcrt. 
Cliff.  1S.  Iris  with  bearded  flowers,  the  flalks  longer  than 
the  leaves,  with  many  flowers;  or  common  German  Flower- 
de-luce. 

3 .  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  fcapo  nudo  longit udine  foliorum  mul¬ 
tifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  and  a 
naked  llalk  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  many  flowers. 

4.  Iris  corollis  barbatis'*  caule  fubfoliofo  longitudine  foliorum 
multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded  (lower,  and 
a  leafy  ftalk  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  many  flowers. 

5.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore  unifloro.  Elort. 
Cliff.  18.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  and  a  llalk  longer 
than  the  leaves,  having  one  flower  ;  commonly  called  Cbal- 
cedonian  Iris. 

6.  Iris  corollis  herbatis,  caule  feliis  breviore  multifloro . 
Hort.  Upjal.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  and  a  ftalk 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  with  many  flowers. 

7  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  breviore  unifloro.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  38.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  and  a  ftalk 
(horter  than  the  leaves,  with  ore  flower. 

8.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore  multifloro.  Iris 
with  a  bearded  flower,  a  ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves  with 
many  flowers  ;  called  greater  Dalmatian  Iris. 

9.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  germinibus  trigonis,  foliis  enflformi - 
bus  longifjimis  caule  foliis  longiore  bifloro.  tluk.  154.  Iris  with 
a  bearded  flower,  a  three-cornered  germen,  very  long  fword- 
(haped  leaves,  and  a  ftaik  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  two 
flowers. 

10.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fexangularibus,  caule 
ancipiti,  foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  flowers 
having  no  beards,  a  fix  cornered  germen,  a  llalk  alike  on 
both  lides,  and  narrow  leaves. 

11.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  breviore  trifloro,  fo¬ 
liis  lineari- enfiformibus .  Iris  whofe  (lowers  are  not  bearded, 
the  ftalk  (horter  than  the  leaves,  with  three  flowers,  and 
narrow  fword  (haped  leaves. 

12.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  aqualibus  multifloro. 
Iris  whofe  flowers  have  no  beards,  the  flalks  equal  in  length 
with  the  leaves,  with  many  flowers. 

13.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  longiore  mult  if  or 0, 
germinibus  fexangularibus,  foliis  linearibus.  Iris  whofe  flowers 

-  have  no  beards,  the  flalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  many 
flowers,  a  fix-cornered  germen,  and  very  narrow  leaves. 

14.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  germinibus  fexangularibus,  caule 
tereti,  foliis  fublinearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  whofe  flowers 
have  no  beards,  with  a  flx-cornered  germen,  a  taper  ftalk, 
and  very  narrow  leaves. 

15.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  unifero  foliis  breviortbus 
radice  fbrosa.  Flor.  Virg.  10.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower, 
a  llalk  (horter  than  the  leaves,  with  one  flower,  and  a  fibrous 
root. 

16.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus fubdrigonis,  caule  te¬ 
reti,  foliis  enfiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  39.  Iris  with  an  un¬ 
bearded  flower,  a  three-cornered  germen,  a  taper  ftalk,  and 
fword-lhaped  leaves. 

17.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus  petalis  internis  longitudine  fig - 
matis,  foliis  enfiformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an  un¬ 
bearded  flower,  the  inner  petals  as  long  as  the  ftigma,  and 
fword-lhaped  leaves ;  called  Stinking  Gladwyn. 

18.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  trigonis,  caule  tereti, 
foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an  unbearded 
flower,  a  three-cornered  germen,  a  taper  ftalk,  and  narrow 
leaves. 

19.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  foliis  tetragons:.  Vir.  Cliff.  6. 
Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower  and  four-cornered  leaves ; 
called  Herraodattyle. 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  and  Handing  wa¬ 
ters  in  molt  parts  of  England ;  this  is  titled  in  the  Pbarsnaeo- 
peia,  Acorut  adulterinus,  or  Pfeudo  acorus,  i.  e.  Ballard  Aco- 
rus.  The  roots  of  this  are  pretty  thick,  flelhy,  and  fpread 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  are  fword-lhaped, 
very  long,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe 
of  the  garden  Iris ;  the  flalks  rife  three  feet  high,  toward 
the  top  of  which  grow  three  or  four  flowers,  one  above 
another,  Ihaped  like  the  ordinary  Flower-de-luce,  but 
the  three  inner  petals  are  fhorter  than  the  lligtna. 

This  fort  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  grows  wild  in 
Handing  waters  ;  but  being  an  officinal  plant,  it  is  here 
mentioned  to  introduce  the  other. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ;  the  roots  of 
this  are  very  thick,  flelhy,  and  divided  into  joints,  fpread- 
ing  jull  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  arife  in 
clulters  embracing  each  other  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread 
afunder  upward;  they  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
inches  broad,  having  lharp  edges  ending  in  points  like 
fwords ;  the  Hulks  between  thefe,  which  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  leaves,  divide  into  three  branches,  each  of  which 
produce  two  or  three  flowers  one  above  another  at  dillances, 
inclofed  in  Iheaths ;  they  have  three  large  Violet-coloured  pe¬ 
tals  which  turn  backward,  called  falls  ;  thefe  have  beards 
near  an  inch  long  on  their  midrib  toward  their  bafe,  and 
have  a  Ihort  arched  petal  which  cover  the  beard,  with  three 
broad  ere£t  petals  of  the  fame  colour,  called  ftandards  ;  the 
ftamina  lie  upon  the  reflexed  petals.  Under  each  flower  is 
fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  turns  to  a  large  three- 
cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  large  com- 
prefied  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  blue  ftandards  and  purple 
falls,  which  is  titled,  Iris  bortenfis  latifolia ,  by  Cafpar  Bau- 
hin  ;  and  one  with  pale  purple  ftar.dards,  another  with  white, 
and  a  third  with  a  fmaller  flower,  but  thefe  are  accidental 
varieties  which  have  come  from  feeds. 

The  third  fort  has  broader  leaves  than  the  fecond,  the 
flower- flalks  have  no  leaves,  but  are  equal  in  length  with 
the  leaves  ;  they  have  three  or  four  large,  bright,  purple 
flowers,  which  Hand  above  each  other,  with  purplifh  Iheaths 
or  hoods ;  the  three  bending  petals  or  falls,  are  ftriped  with 
white  from  the  bafe  to  the  end  of  the  beard  ;  the  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  blunt,  triangular  capfules  with  three 
cells,  filled  with  comprefled  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ;  the  leaves 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  lecond  fort,  but  are  of  a  darker 
green  ;  the  flalks  rife  as  tall  as  the  leaves,  and  toward  the 
bottom  are  garnilhed  with  one  leaf  at  each  joint,  whofe 
bafe  embrace  the  flalks-;  the  upper  part  is  naked,  and 
branches  into  three,  each  having  two  or  three  flowers  above 
each  other;  the  three  upright  petals  or  flandards  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  bending  petals  or  falls  are  variegated  with 
purple  ftripes. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Conjlantinople,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  tail.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  not  fo 
broad  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ; 
the  flalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  fupporting  one  very 
large  flower;  the  three  upright  petals  are  almofl  as  broad  as 
a  hand,  but  very  thin,  ftriped  black  and  white ;  the  three 
bending  petals  or  falls  are  of  a  darker  colour,  from  whence 
feme  gardeners  have  called  it  the  Mourning  Iris. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  broad  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort,  but  fhorter  ;  the  flalks  rife  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
branching  into  two  or  three  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  two 
deep  purple  flowers. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  narrower  and  fhorter  leaves  than 
the  former  ;  the  flalks  are  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  and  fup- 
port  one  flower  cn  the  top  of  a  light  purple  colour.  There 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers. 
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The  eighth  fort  hath  the  largeft  leaves  of  any  of  this  ge- 
jius,  of  a  grayifh  colour  and  fpread  wide,  embracing  each 
other  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  purplifh.  The  flalks  rife 
four  feet  high,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  each  fup¬ 
porting  three  or  four  flowers  above  each  other  at  diftances, 
covered  with  a  thin  fheath  ;  the  three  bending  petals  or 
falls,  of  a  faint  purple  inclining  to  blue,  with  purple 
veins  running  lengthways ;  the  beard  is  yellow,  and  the 
three  erett  petals  or  ftandards  are  of  a  bright  blue  with  fome 
faint  purple  ftripes,  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fcent. 

The  feeds  of  the  ninth  fort  were  brought  from  Carniolat 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pococke,  Bifhop  of  OJfory,  who  found 
the  plants  growing  there  naturally. 

This  plant  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  divided  into  many 
knots  or  tubers,  which  fpread  and  multiply  in  the  ground, 
putting  out  many  ftrong,  thick,  flelhy  fibres.  From  thefe 
roots  arife  clulters  of  flat  fword-lhaped  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  which  are  more  than  three  feet  long,  and  little 
more  than  one  inch  broad  in  the  broadeft  part,  ending  in. 
points ;  between  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalks,  which  grow 
four  feet  high,  having  very  long  fpathse  or  Iheaths  at  ealch 
of  the  upper  joints,  which  include  the  flowers.  Thefe 
flalks  generally  fuftain  two  flowers,  which  are  divided  into 
nine  leaves ;  three  of  thefe  ftand  ereft,  which  are  white,  and 
fix  turn  down,  and  are  joined  together  at  their  bafe,  the 
lower  fpreading  out  into  a  broad,  obtufe,  reflexed  fall,  hav¬ 
ing  a  beard,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  the  upper 
fegment  is  arched  over  the  lower,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  oF 
lip,  which  is  reflexed  backward ;  under  thefe  is  fituated  an 
oblong  three-cornered  germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong,  fwollen,  three-cornered  feed-veflel,  ending  in  a 
long  point,  which  opens  into  three  longitudinal  cells,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  ranged  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  thrives  well 
in  the  open  air  without  any  protection.  The  roots  propa¬ 
gate  very  fall,  when  they  are  in  a  light  moilt  foil,  fo  that 
it  will  loon  be  common  in  England  without  waiting  for 
plants  from  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ;  this  hath  nar¬ 
row,  flat,  Grafs-like  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  of  a  light  green 
colour;  between  thefe  arife  the  flalks  about  fix  inches  high, 
having  two  narrow  green  leaves,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  flalks ;  thefe  flalks  fuftain  two  or  three  flowers, 
which  are  finaller  than  any  of  the  former  fpecies ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  have  no  beards,  but  have  a  broad  yellow  line  adorned 
with  purple  ftripes ;  the  three  falls  are  of  a  light  purple 
colour  flriped  with  blue,  and  have  a  convex  ridge  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally,  the  other  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  vari¬ 
egated  with  violet ;  the  flowers  have  a  fcent  like  frelh 
Plums. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  narrow  fword- 
lhaped  leaves  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  flalks  do  not  rife  fo  tall  as  the  leaves  ;  they  fuftain 
at  the  top  two  or  three  flowers  which  ftand  near  together, 
of  a  bright  purple  colour  with  very  deep  falls,  the  rhree- 
ftandards  are  blue  ;  the  bending  petals  have  no  beards,  but 
inftead  of  that  white  broad  ftripes  through  the  middle. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  narrower  leaves  than  the  former, 
but  of  the  fame  deep  green  colour ;  the  flalks  do  not  rife 
higher  than  the  leaves,  and  fupport  two  or  three  flowers* 
which  have  long  permanent  empalements  Handing  ere&, 
which  cover  the  feed-veflel  till  the  feeds  are  ripe ;  the 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  paler  colour  than  thole  of  the 
eleventh  fort. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  very  narrow,  long,  Grafs-like 
leaves,  of  a  light  green ;  the  flalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers  above  each  other, 
which  have  blue  falls,  and  purple  flandards  ftriped  with 
pale  blue  lines. 
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The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  In  Germany  ;  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  eleventh  fort,  which,  when 
broken,  have  a  difagreeable  i'cent;  but  this  is  accidental, 
and  not  common  to  all  the  plants ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are 
taper,  and  rife  a  little  above  the  leaves,  fuftaining  three  or 
four  flowers  one  above  another,  which  have  light  blue 
flandards,  and  purple  variegated  falls  without  beards  ;  in- 
Head  of  which,  they  have  a  broad  white  line  in  the  middle  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  thick  capfules,  which  have 
fcarce  any  angles,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  angular  feeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
hath  tufted  fibrous  roots,  from  which  arife  many  narrow 
fword-lhaped  leaves  ;  from  between  thefe  come  out  the 
ftalks,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fupporting  one 
purple  flower  with  blue  flandards. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  alfo  in  North  America  ;  this  hath 
broader  fword-lhaped  leaves  than  the  former,  of  a  light 
green  colour;  the  ftalks  rife  a  little  above  the  leaves,  and 
fupport  two  or  three  flowers  one  above  another;  the  flandards 
are  of  a  light  blue,  the  falls  are  purple  variegated,  with  a 
broad  white  line  inftead  of  a  beard  through  the  middle. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in 
many  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 
This  hath  thick,  tufted,  fibrous  roots,  the  leaves  are  of  aGrafs 
green  colour,  fword  fhaped,  and  when  broken  emit  a  ftrong 
odour,  not  much  unlike  that  of  hot  roaft  beef  at  the  firfl 
feent,  but  if  fmelt  too  dofe,  becomes  difagreeable.  It  is 
generally  called  Stinking  Gladwyn  in  England ;  the  ftalks 
rife  about  the  fame  height  with  the  leaves,  fupporting  two 
fmall  flowers  of  a  purple  colour,  variegated. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Bohe¬ 
mia ;  this  hath  narrow  fword-lhaped  leaves  near  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  of  a  dark  green  colour;  the  flower-ftalks  rife 
above  the  leaves,  and  fupport  two  or  three  flowers  with  | 
light  blue  ftandards,  and  deep  blue  falls,  with  a  broad 
ftripe  of  white,  inftead  of  the  beard. 

All  thefe  forts  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots,  which  do  molt  of  them  multiply  fall  enough. 
The  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  the  roots  is  in  autumn, 
that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the  fpring,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  following  fummer.  All  thofe 
forts  which  fpread  much  at  their  roots,  ihould  be  tranfplanted 
every  other  year,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
they  will  fpread  fo  much  as  to  become  troublefome,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  planted  near  other  flowers ;  indeed  the 
large  growing  kinds  are  moft  of  them  too  fpreading  for  the 
flower-garden,  fo  are  only  fit  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between 
trees  and  fhrubs  in  large  plantations,  where  they  will  have 
a  good  effedt  during  the  time  of  their  flowering. 

The  fifth,  flxth,  feventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
forts,  grow  in  lefs  compafs,  fo  may  be  admitted  into  large 
borders,  or  in  clumps  of  flowers  in  the  pleafure-garden, 
where  they  will  add  to  the  variety.  The  fifth  fort  (hould 
have  a  warmer  fituation,  being  a  little  tender,  but  all  the 
other  forts  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  but  as 
moft  of  the  forts  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  their  roots, 
few  people  care  to  wait  for  feeding  plants,  unlefs  of  thofe 
forts  which  are  fcarce. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago ;  this  hath  a  tuberous  knobbed  root,  from  which 
arife  five  or  fix  long,  narrow,  four-cornered  leaves,  between 
which  arife  the  ftalk,  which  fupports  one  flower,  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but  fmall,  and  of  a  dark  purple  co¬ 
lour.  This  is  propagated  by  the  roots,  which  fend  out  off- 
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fets,  which  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  when  their 
leaves  decay,  out  Ihould  not  be  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
ground.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  a  deep  loofe  foil,  the  roots 
will  run  down,  and  be  loft  in  a  few  years  where  they  are 
not  difturbed,  fo  they  ihould  be  annually  tranfplanted,  and 
have  a  ihallovv  foil  ;  they  are  hardy  in  refpedt  to  cold,  and 
require  r.o  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

I  <  IS  Bulbofa.  7  c  v  ,. 

IRIS  Perfica.  5  See  XlPhuim* 

ISATIS.  Tour n.  Inf.  R.  H.  21 1.  tab.  100.  Woad. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  fiower  falls  away  ;  the  flower  hath  four 
oblong- petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  It  hath  fix fiamina, 
four  of  w hie h  are  as  long  as  the  petals ,  the  other  two  are  floor  ter, 
with  an  oblong  comprefjed  germen,  which  becomes  an  oblong  com- 
prejjed pod,  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves,  inclofing  one 
oval  comprefed feed  in  the  center. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  I  s  A  T  l  s  foliis  radicalibus  oblovgo-ovatis  obtufls  integerrimis , 
caulinis  fagittatis  fliculis  oblongis.  Woad  with  oblong,  oval, 
blunt,  entire  leaves  at  bottom,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  ar¬ 
row-pointed,  and  oblong  pods ;  or  cultivated  Woad. 

2.  Is  AT  is  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caulinis 
fagittatis ,  fliculis  angufioribus.  Woad  with  fpear-lhaped  en¬ 
tire  lower  leaves,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  arrow-fhaped,  and 
narrower  pods  ;  wild  narrow-leaved  Woad. 

3.  Is ati  s  foliis  radicalibus  crenatis,  caulinis  fagittatis,  fli¬ 
culis  angufioribus  villofs.  Woad  with  crenated  lower  leaves, 
thofe  on  the  ftalks  arrow-pointed,  and  narrow  hairy  pods ; 
finaller  Portugal  Woad. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  for 
the  purpofes  of  dying,  being  ufed  as  a  foundation  for  many 
of  the  dark  colours. 

This  is  a  commodity  well  worth  propagating  in  all  places 
where  the  land  is  fuitable  for  it,  which  mult  be  a  pretty 
ftrong  foil,  but  not  too  moift. 

The  plant  is  biennial,  in  which  it  differs  from  moft  of 
the  others  forts,  which  are  annual.  The  lower  leaves  of 
this  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confift- 
ence,  and  end  in  obtufe  roundifh  points  ;  they  are  entire 
on  their  edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  four 
feet  high,  divioing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with 
arrow-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmall  yellow'  flowers,  in  very  clofe  cluf- 
ters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals,  placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods  fhaped  like  a 
bird’s  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn  black,  and  open  with 
two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in  which  is  fituated  a  Angle  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  fpecies 
as  the  firft,  and  only  differing  by  culture  ;  but  I  have  pro¬ 
pagated  both  forts  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  not 
found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  whole  lower  leaves  are  narrow  and  crenated,  but 
thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  arrow-pointed  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  the  feed-veflels 
are  narrow  and  hairy. 

The  two  lalt  forts  are  not  cultivated  for  ufe,  fo  are  only 
preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they 
are  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  firft  fort  which  is  propagated  for  ufe,  is  fown  upon 
frefh  land  which  is  in  good  heart,  for  which  the  cultivators 
of  Woad  pay  a  large  rent;  they  generally  chufe  to  have 
their  land  fituated  near  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  drefling,  but  they  never  flay  long  on  the  fame  fpot,  for 
the  beft  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fown  with  Woad 
more  than  twice,  and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the  crop  fel¬ 
dom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  (Ac. 
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Thofe  who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  peo¬ 
ple -who  have  been  bred  to  this  employment,  lo  that  whole 
families  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  where-ever  their 
principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  put  pole;  but  thefe  people  go 
on  in  one  track,  juft  as  their  predecelfors  taught  them,  nor 
have  their  principals  deviated  much. from  the  practice  of 
their  anceftors,  fo  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  improve¬ 
ment,  if  any  of  the  cultivators  of  VVoad  were  persons  of 
genius,  and  could  be  prevailed  on  to  introduce  the  garden 
culture  fo  far  as  it  may  be  adapted  to  this  plant ;  this  I 
know  from  experience,  having  made  numbers  of  trials  on 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  therefore  1  lhall  infert  them  here, 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may  have  ingenuity  enough  to 
itrike  out  of  the  old  beaten  track. 

As  the  goodnefs  of  VVoad  confifts  in  the  fize  and  fatnefs 
cf  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this,  is  by  fowing 
the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  allow  the 
plants  proper  room  to  grow,  as  alfo  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  rob  the  plants  of 
their-  nouriftiment.  The  method  pradlifed  by  fome  of  the 
molt  Ikiiful  kitchen-gardeners  in  the  culture  of  Spinach, 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  this  plant,  for  fome  of 
them  have  improved  the  round-leaved  Spinach  fo  much  by 
cukure,  as  to  have  the  leaves  more  than  fix  times  the  fize 
they  were  fotmerly,  and  their  fatnefs  has  been  in  the  fame 
proportion,  though  fown  upon  the  fame  land  as  formerly? 
which  has  been  effected  by  thinning  of  the  plants  when 
young,  and  keeping  the  ground  conftantly  clean  from  weeds ; 
but  to  return  to  the  culture  of  Woad. 

After  having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land,  which 
fhould  not  be  too  light  and  fandy,  nor  over  lliff  and  moift, 
but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts  will  eafily  fe- 
parate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this,  up  juft  before  winter, 
laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that  the  froft  may  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  ridges,  to  mellow  and  foften  the  clods  ; 
then  in  the  lpring  plough  it  again  crofsway,  laying  it  again 
in  narrow  ridges;  after  it  has  lain  fome  time  in  this  manner, 
and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them  ;  this  fhould  be  twice  repeated  while  the  weeds 
are  young,  and  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large  perennial 
weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  carried  off  the 
ground.  In  'June  the  ground  fhould  be  a  third  time  ploughed, 
when  the  furrows  fhould  be  narrow,  and  the  ground  ftirred 
as  deep  as  the  plough  will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well 
feparated  as  poffible,  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again, 
the  ground  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augujl,  it  fhould 
be  ploughed  the  lart  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be  laid 
fmooth,  and  when  there  is  a  profpeft  of  fhowers,  the  ground 
muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
either  in  rows  with  the  drill  plough,  or  in  broad-caft  after 
the  common  method  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  fteep  the  feeds 
one  night  in  water  before  they  are  fown,  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  vegetation  ;  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills, 
they  will  be  covered  by  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough 
for  that  purpofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broad-caft  in 
the  common  way,  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  will  be 
fit  to  hoe;  for  the  fooner  this  is  performed  when  the  plants 
are  diilinguifhable,  the  better  they  will  thrive,  and  the  weeds 
being  then  young,  will  be  foon  deftroyed.  The  method  of 
hoeing  thefe  plants,  is  the  fame  as  for  Turneps,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo 
much,  for  at  the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the 
diftance  of  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  inches,  it  will 
be  fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  if  this  is 
carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the  weeds 
will  be  deftroyed,  but  as  fome  of  them  may  efcape  in  this 
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operation,  ar.d  young  weeds  will  arife,  fo  the  ground  fhould 
be  a  fecond  time  hoed  in  Oflober,  always  choofing  a  dry 
time  for  this  work;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants 
fhould  be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this  the  ground  will  be  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
fpr^ng>  when  young  weeds  will  come  up,  therefore  about 
the  end  of  March  will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground 
again,  for  while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  performed 
in  lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds  were 
permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind  will  much 
fooner  kill  them  ;  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants;  if 
this  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean 
till  the  firft  crop  of  Woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft 
be  again  well  cleaned  ;  if  this  is  carefully  repeated,  after 
the  gathering  each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean, 
and  the  plants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the 
firft  hoeing  will  be  about  fix  lliillings  per  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  provided  they 
are  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young,  for  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require  more  labour,  r.or  can 
it  be  fo  well  performed  ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  beft 
bufbar.dry  to  do  this  work  foon,  but  it  will  be  found  the 
cheapeft  method  ;  for  the  fame  number  of  men  will  hoe  a 
field  of  ten  acres  three  times  when  it  is  done  in  time,  as  is 
required  to  hoe  it  twice  only,  becaufe  the  weeds  will  have 
longer  time  to  grow  between  the  operations. 

If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fhould  have  been 
in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good  heart,  it 
will  require  drefting  before  it  is  fown,  in  which  cafe  rotten 
liable  dung  is  preferable  to  any  other,  but  this  fhould  rot 
be  laid  on  till  the  lr.ft  ploughing  before  the  feeds  are  fown, 
and  not  fpread  till  the  land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may 
not  exhale  the  goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft 
when  fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  fhould  not  be 
lefs  than  twenty  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  Woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to  the 
feafon,  but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfeftly  green,  for  when  they 
begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of  their  goodnefs  is  over, 
for  the  quantity  will  be  lefs,  and  the  quality  greatly  di- 
minifhed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufbanded,  it  will 
produce  three  or  four  gatherings,  but  the  two  firft  are  the 
beft;  thefe  are  commonly  mixed  together  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  it,  but  the  after  crops  are  always  kept  feparate, 
for  it  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  other  the  whole  will  be  of 
little  value.  The  two  firft  crops  will  fell  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pounds  a  ton,  but  the  latter  will  not  bring  more 
than  feven  or  eight  pounds,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much. 

An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of  Woad,  and  in  good 
feafons  near  a  ton  and  a  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  they  cut  three 
crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants  Hand  till  the  ' 
next  year  for  feed  ;  but  if  only  one  crop  is  cut,  and  that  only 
of  the  outer  leaves,  lotting  all  the  middle  leaves  Hand  to 
nouriih  the  {talks,  the  plants  will  grow  ftronger,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  always 
beft  to  fovv  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  Augufl ,  when  the  pods  turn  to  a  dark  colour 
the  feeds  thoidd  be  gathered  ;  it  is  beft  done  by  reaping  the 
llalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  Wheat,  fpreading  the  ftalks  in 
rows  upon  the  ground,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  feeds 
will  be  fit  to  threfn  out,  provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for  if 
it  lies  long,  the  pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  forne  of  the  Woad  planters,  who  feed  down 
the  leaves  in  winter  with  flieep,  which  is  a  very  bad  me- 

A  a  a  thod, 
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thod,  for  all  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  future  crop, 
fhould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that  greatly  weakens 
the  plants,  therefore  thofe  who  eat  down  their  Wheat  in 
winter  with  fheep,  are  equally  blameable. 

ISOPYRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  621. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  ar.palement .  It  hath  five  oval  petals ,  and  five 
(hort  tuhulous  neCtar  iums,  fituated  within  the  petals.  It  hath  a 
great  number  of  ft:  crt  hairy  fiatnjna,  and  fever  al  oval  germen, 
t which  afterward  become  Jo  many  recurved  capfules  with  one  cell , 
filled  with  fir.all  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Isopy RiTM  fiipulis  fubulatis,  petalis  acutis.  I-Iort.  Upfial. 
157.  Ifcpyrum  with  awl-lhaped  ftipulae,  and  acute  petals. 

2.  IsoP-YRum  fiipulis  aval  is,  pttalis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1,-57.  Ifcpyrum  with  oval  ftipular,  and  obtufe  petals. 

3.  IsopyruM  fiipulis  obfioletis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557.  Ifo- 
pyrum  with  obfoiete  ltipulai. 

The  hr£t  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  feklom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Fumitory. 
The  ftalk  is  naked  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  circle  of 
leaves  ju,(l  under  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour  on  their  outflde,  but  yellow  within, 
having  five  acute  petals,  and  as  many  honey  glands,  with 
a  great  number  of  flamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
petals,.,  and  feveral  reflexed  moon-fhaped  germen.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  many  recurved  feed-veflels  with 
one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  fhining  black  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fliould  be  fovvn  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are  kept  long 
©ut  of  the  ground,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  year  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  fucceed 
very  well,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds :  as  there  is  no  great  beauty  in  this  plant,  fo  a 
fmall  patch  or  two  of  them  in  any  fhady  part  of  the  garden, 
by  way  of  variety,  will  be  fufficient. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  about  Verona. 
The  fecond  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmalleft 
meadow  Rue.  The  ftalks  rife  four  or  fi  ve  inches,  fupporting 
a  few  fmall  white  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  feveral  recurved  feed-veflels,  containing  many 
fmall  feeds. 

The  third  fort  hath  leaves  like  the  fecond,  but  a  little 
larger,  and  of  a  greener  colour.  The  ftalks  rife  about  fix 
inches  high,  fupporting  two  or  three  fmall  white  flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  recurved  feed-veflels,  filled.with  fmall  feeds. 

Both  thefe  plants  delight  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation;  they 
are  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort, 
but  thefe  will  live  two  or  three  years. 

ISORA.  See  Helidteres. 

1TEA.  Lin.  Gen  Plant.  243, 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  empaUment  of  the  flower  is  fmall  and  permanent,  ending 
in  five  acute  points.  The  flower  has  five  petals,  which  are  in- 
Jet  ted  in  the  cmpalement .  It  hath  five  awl-Jkaped  flamina  in- 
ferted  in  the  impalement ,  and  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  long  oval  capfiule,  with  the  fiyle  at  the  top,  having  one 
cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds.. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz.. 

Itea.  Flor.  Virg.  143. 

This  fhrub  grows  in  feverakparts  of  North  America,  by  the 
fides  of  rivers,  and  in  other  moift  land,  where  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
•from  the  ground  upward,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  alternately, .arxl  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
of.  a  light  greem  At  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s 
SiOOts^  are  prod  need,  fine  fpikes:.  of  .white  flowers;-,  three  or 
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four  inches  long,  {landing  erett  ;  when  thefe  fhrubs  are  in 
vigour,  they  will  be  entirely  covered  with  thefe  fpikes  of 
flowers,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  appearance  at  their  feafon 
of  flowering,  which  is  in  July. 

'Thisfhrub  thrives  well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  the. 
cold  never  injuring  it;  but  upon  dry  gravelly  ground, 
it  is  very  apt  to  die  in  the  fummer,  in  a  dry  feafon.  It 
is  propagated  by  layers,  but  thefe  fhould  be  made  of  young 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  for  the  old  branches  do  not  put- 
out  roots  very  kindly.  The  fhoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in 
the  autumn,  and  wiil  be  rooted  in  one  year. 

JUDAICA  ARBOR.-  See  Cercis. 

JUG LAN-S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  950.  Walnut. 

T  he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and female  Jlovsers  at  difiatices  on  the  fame  tree. 

The  male  flowers  are  dijpofied  in  an  oblong  cylindrical  katkin  ;  each 
ficale  has  one  flower,  with  one  petal,  divided  into  fix  equal  parts ; 
in  the  center  is  (ituated  many  (hort  flamina.  The  female  flowers 
grow  in  fmall  dufiers,  fitting  clofie  to  the  branches  ;  thefe  have  '• 
Jhort,  ereCi,  four-pointed  empalemenis,  fitting  on  the  germen,  and 
an  acute  erect  petal,  divided  into  four  parts.  Under  the  empale  - 
ment  fits  a  large  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large 
oval  dry  berry,  with  one  cell,  inclofing  a  large  oval  nut  with 
netted furrows.  > 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  J  u  G  L  A  N  s  foliolis  ovalibus  glabris  fubferratis  fiuba'qualibus. 
Hort.  Cliff'.  449.  Walnut  with  oval  lobes,  which  are  fmooth, 
fawed,  and  equal. 

2.  Juglans  foliolis-  lanceolatis  acute  fierratis,  inter mediis 
majoribus.  Black  Virginia  Walnut. 

3.  Juglans  foliolis  cordato-Ianceolatis  inferno  nervofis, 
pedicufis  fioliorum  pubeficentibus.  Black  Virginia  Walnut,  with  • 
an  oblong  fruit  very  aeeply  furrowed. 

4.  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  fierratis,  exterioribus  latio- 
ribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  997V  White  Virginia  Walnut  ;  or 
Hickery  nut. 

5.  Juglans  foliolis  cuneiformibus  fierratis,  exterioribus 
majoribus.  White  Walnut  wick  a  fmaller  fruit,  and  a  fmooth 

bark. 

6.  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  fierratis  glabris  fiuba'qualibus. 
White  Walnut  with  an  oval  comprefled  fruit,  a  fweet  ker¬ 
ne],  and  a  fcaly  bark ;  commonly  called  Shagbark  in 

America. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  Walnut,  , 
which  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  following  titles  :  the  large 
Walnut,  the  thin-fhelled  Walnut,  the  French  Walnut,  the 
late  ripe  Walnut,  and  the  double  Walnut,  but  thefe  do  all  -, 
of  them  vary  when  raifed  by  feeds,  fo  that  the  nuts  from 
the  fame  tree  will  produce  plants,  whofe  fruit  will  differ,  , 
therefore  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  the  trees  which 
are  raifed  from  nuts,  till  they  have  produced  fruit ;  fo  that 
thofe  perfons  who  plant  the  trees  for  their  fruit,  fhould  make 
choice  of  them  in  the  nurferies  when  they  have  their  fruit 
upon  them,  othervvife  they  may  be  deceived  by  having  fuch 
as  they  would  not  choofe: 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  called  Black  Virginia  Wal¬ 
nut  ;  this  grows  to  a.  large  flze  Tn  North  America.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and.  are  fawed  on  - 
their  edges  ;  the  lower  pair  of  lobes  are  the  leaft,  the  other 
:  gradually  increafe  in  their  flze  to  the  top,  where  the  pair  at 
the  top,  and  the  Angle  lobe  which  terminates  the  leaf,  are 
fmaller;  thefe.  leaves,  when-  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  aio- 
jnatick  flavour,  as  do  alfo  the  outer  cover  of  the  nuts, 
which  are  rough,  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Walnut.  The  fhelL  of  the  nut  is t  very  hard,  thick,  and 
•  the  kernel  fmall,  but  very  fweetts 

k  The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
the. .trees,  grow  to  a  large,  fixe-  The-1  eaves  of  this  fort  are; 

compofed  - 
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^tfipoied  of  feven  or  eight  pair  o-f  long  heart-'fhaped  lobes, 
Broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  divided  into  two  round 
•ears,  but  terminate  in  acute  points ;  they  are  rougher,  and 
of  a  deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  have 
nothing  of  the  aromatick  fcent  which  they  have.  The  fruit 
is  very  long.  The  (hell  is  deeply  furrowed,  and  hard.  The 
^kernel  is  fmall,  but  well  flavoured. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America ,  where  it  is  called  Hickery  nut.  The  leaves  of 
‘this  fort  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oblong  lobes, 
’terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  green,  faw¬ 
ned  on  their  edges ;  the  lower  pair  of  lobes  are  the  fmalleft, 
and  the  upper  the  largeft.  The  fruit  is  fliaped  like  the 
common  Walnut,  but  the  fhellis  not  furrowed,  and  is  of  a 
light  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  fourth.  The  leaves 
^are  compofed  of  -two  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  and  rounded 
at  t-heir  ends ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  light 
green.  The  nuts  are  fmall,  and  have  a  very  hard  fmooth 
■•ihell. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  where  it 
rifes  to  a  middling  flature.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  pair  of  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  of  a 
■dark  green  colour,  fawed  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute 
'points.  The  fruit  is  oval,  the  (hell  white,  hard,  and  fmooth ; 
the  kernel  fmall,  but  very  fweet.  The  young  fhoots  of 
the  tree  are  covered  with  a  very  fmooth  brownifh  bark, 
but  the  Items  and  older  branches  have  a  rough  fcaly  bark, 
from  whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Shagbark,  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  common  Walnut  is  propagated  in  many  parts  of 
England  for  the  fruit,  and  formerly  the  trees  were  propagated 
for  their  wood,  which  was  in  very  great  efteem,  till  the 
quantity  of  Mahogony,  and  other  ufeful  woods  which  have 
been  of  late  years  imported  into  England ,  have  almoit  ba- 
niilied  the  ufe  of  Walnut. 

The  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  of  their  nuts,  which, 
as  was  before  obferved,  feldom  produce  the  fame  fort  of 
fruit  as  w'as  Town  ;  fo  that  the  only  way  to  have  the  defired 
fort,  is  to  fow  the  nuts  of  the  bell  kinds  ;  and  if  this  is 
done  in  a  nurfery,  the  trees  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out 
when  they  have  had  three  or  four  years  growth,  to  the 
place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  thefe  trees  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  when  they  are  of  a  large  fize  ;  there¬ 
fore  there  may  be  a  good  number  of  the  trees  planted, 
which  need  not  be  put  at  more  than  fix  feet  apart,  which 
will  be  diftance  enough  for  them  to  grow  till  they  produce 
fruit,  when  thofe  whofe  fruit  are  of  the  defired  kind  may 
remain,  and  the  others  cut  up,  to  allow  them  room  to 
grow  ;  by  this  method  a  fufficient  number  of  the  trees  may 
be  generally  found  among  them  to  remain,  which  will 
thrive  and  flourifh  greatly  when  they  have  room  ;  but  as 
many  people  do  not  care  to  wait  fo  long  for  the  fruit,  fo 
the  next  beft  method  is  to  make  choice  of  fome  young  trees 
in  the  nurferies  when  they  have  their  fruit  upon  them  ; 
but  though  thefe  trees  will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  yet  they 
will  never  be  fo  large  or  fo  long  lived,  as  thofe  which 
are  planted  young. 

All  the  forts  of  Walnuts  which  are  propagated  for  tim¬ 
ber,  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
for  the  roots  of  thefe  trees  always  incline  downward,  which 
being  Hopped  or  broken,  prevent  their  afpiring  upward, 
fo  that  they  afterwards  divaricate  into  branches,  and  be¬ 
come  low  fpreading  trees ;  but  fuch  as  are  propagated  for 
fruit,  are  greatly  mended  by  tranfplanting ;  for  hereby 
they  are  rendered  more  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  are  gene¬ 
rally  larger  and  fairer ;  it  being  a  common  obfervation,  that 
downright  roots  greatly  encourage  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
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timberin  all  forts  of  trees,  but  fuch  trees  as  have  their  roots 
fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  are  aftvays  the 
moil  fruitful. 

The  nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  their  outer  covers  in  dry 
fand  until  February ,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  in  lines, 
at  the  diftance  you  intend  them  to  remain ;  but  in  the 
rows  they  may  be  placed  pretty  clofe,  for  fear  the  nuts 
fhould  mifearry ;  and  the  young  trees,  where  they  are  too 
thick,  may  be  removed,  after  they  have  grown  two  or 
three  years,  leaving  the  remainder  at  the  diftance  they  are 
to  Hand. 

In  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  always  obferve 
never  to  prune  either  their  roots  or  large  branches,  both 
which  are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  nor  fhould  you  be  too 
bufy  in  lopping  or  pruning  the  branches  of  thefe  trees 
while  growing,  for  .it  often  caufes  them  to  decay  ;  butwhen 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  cutting  any  of  their  branches  off,  it 
fhould  be  done  early  in  September ,  that  the  wound  may 
heal  over  before  the  cold  increafes;  and  the  branches  fhould 
always  be  cut  off  quite  clofe  to  the  trunk,  othervvife  the 
flump  which  is  left  will  decay,  and  rot  the  body  of  the 
tree. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  as  foon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  if  they  are  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  their  branches  preferved  entire,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding,  although  they  are 
eight  or  ten  years  old  ;  though,  as  was  before  obferved, 
thefe  trees  will  not  grow  fo  large,  or  continue  fo  long,  as 
thofe  which  are  removed  young. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  firm,  rich,  loamy  foil,  or  fuch  as 
is  inclinable  to  chalk  or  marl  ;  and  will  thrive  very  well  in 
flony  ground,  and  on  chalky  hills,  as  may  be  feen  by  thofe 
large  plantations  near  Leatberhead,  Godjlone,  and  Carjbalion 
in  Surry,  where  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  planted 
upon  the  downs,  which  annually  produce  large  quantities 
of  fruit,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  owners  ;  one  of 
which  I  have  been  told,  farms  the  fruit  of  his  trees,  to 
thofe  who  fupply  the  markets  for  30  /.  per  annum. 

The  diftance  thefe  trees  fhould  be  placed,  ought  not  to 
be  lefs  than  forty  feet,  efpecially  if  regard  be  had  to  their 
fruit  ;  though  when  they  are  only  defigned  for  timber,  if 
they  Hand  near,  it  promotes  their  upright  growth.  The 
black  Virginia  Walnut  is  much  more  inclinable  to  grow  up¬ 
right  than  the  common  fort,  and  the  wood  being  generally 
of  a  more  beautiful  grain,  renders  it  preferable  to  that, 
and  better  worth  cultivating.  I  have  feen  fome  of  this 
wood  which  hath  been  beautifully  veined  with  black  and 
white,  which,  when  poliihed,  has  appeared  at  a  diftance  like 
veined  marble.  This  wood  was  fome  years  paft  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying,  for  tables, 
and  cabinets,  and  is  a  durable  wood  for  thofe  purpofes,  be¬ 
ing  lefs  infe<fted  with  infers  of  any  kind,  than  moil  others 
of  Englijh  growth  (which  may  proceed  from  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  bitternefs  ;)  but  it  is  not  proper  for  buildings  of 
ftrength,  it  being  of  a  brittle  nature,  and  exceeding  fub- 
ject  to  break  very  fhort,  though  it  commonly  gives  notice 
thereof,  by  its  cracking  fome  time  before  it  breaks. 

The  general  opinion,  that  the  beating  down  this  fruit 
improves  the  trees,  I  do  not  believe,  fince  in  the  doing  of 
this,  the  younger  branches  are  generally  broken  and  de- 
ftroyed  ;  but  as  ic  would  be  exceeding  troublefome  to  ga¬ 
ther  it  by  hand,  fo  in  beating  it  off,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  done  with  violence,  for  the  reafon  be¬ 
fore  aftigned.  In  order  to  preferve  the  fruit,  it  ftiouid  re¬ 
main  upon  the  trees  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  drops 
from  the  trees,  then  laid  in  heaps  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  their  hufks  will  eafily  part  from  the  Ihells ;  then  dried 
well  in  the  fun,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice  or 
other  vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  where  they  will  remain 
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good  four  or  five  months ;  but  there  are  Tome  perfons  who 
put  their  Walnuts  into  an  oven  gently  heated,  where  they 
let  them  remain  four  or  five  hours  to  dry,  and  then  put  them 
up  in  oil  jars,  or  any  other  clofe  veffel,  mixing  them  with 
dry  fand,  by  which  method  they  will  keep  good  fix  months, 
The  putting  of  them  in  the  oven  is  to  dry  the  germ,  and 
prevent  their  fprouting  ;  but  if  the  oven  be  too  hot  it  will 
caufe  them  to  ihrink,  therefore  great  care  mud  be  had  to 
that. 

All  the  other  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  Walnut, 'but  as  few  of  the  forts  produce  fruit  in 
England,  fo  their  nuts  mull  be  procured  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  which  fliould  be  gathered  when  fullv  ripe,  and  put 
up  in  dry  fand,  to  prefeive  them  in  their  paffage  to  England: 
when  they  arrive  here,  the  fooner  they  are  planted,  the 
greater  chance  there  will  be  of  their  fucceeding  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ; 
and  if  they  (hoot  late  in  the  autumn,  and  their  tops  are  full 
oflap,  they  Ihould  be  covered  with  mats,  to  prevent  theearly 
iroft  from  pinching  their  tender  (hoots,  which  often  caufes 
them  to  die  down  a  confiderable  length  before  fpring  ;  but 
if  they  are  icreened  from  thefe  early  frods,  the  fhoots  will 
become  firmer  and  better  able  to  refill  the  cold.  Some  of 
thefe  forts  are  tender  while  young,  fo  require  a  little  care 
the  two  firll  winters,  but  afterward  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
refill  the  greated  cold  of  this  country. 

The  black  Virginia  Walnut  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  ;  there  are  fome  large  trees  of  this  kind  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  which  have  produced  great  quantities  of 
fruit  upward  of  forty  years;  the  nuts  have  generally  ripened 
fo  well  there  as  to  grow,  but  their  kernels  are  fmall,  fo  are 
of  little  value. 

Thefe  trees  all  require  the  fame  culture  as  the  common 
Walnut,  but  they  grow  bell  in  a  foft  loamy  foil  not  too 
dry,  and  where  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  for  their  roots  to 
run  down.  1  he  Hickery  when  young,  is  very  tough  and 
pliable,  fo  the  Hicks  of  it  are  much  elleemed  ;  but  the  wood 
when  grown  large,  is  very  brittle,  fo  not  of  any  great  ufe. 
1  he^black  Virginia  Walnut  is  the  mod  valuable  wood  of  all 
the  lorts ;  lome  of  the  trees  are  beautifully  veined,  and  will 
take  a  good  polilh,  but  others  have  very  little  beauty,  which 
is  the  cafe  of  many  other  forts  of  wood. 

JUJUBE.  SeeZiziphus. 

JULIANS,  or  ROCKETS.  See  Hefperis. 

JULY  FLOWER.  See  Dianthus. 

JUNCUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  246.  tab.  12 7.  Rudi. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  chaff  opening  with  two  valves,  an  empalement  'with 
fix  oblong  pointed  leaves  ;  the  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  the  co¬ 
loured  empalement  is  by  fome  taken  for  petals.  It  hath  fix  fhort 
hairy  famina,  and  a  three-cornered  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  three-cornered  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  three 
valves,  incloflng  roundijb  feeds. 

The  .S’ pecies  are, 

1.  Juncus  culmo  fubnudo  tereti  mucronato ,  panicula  termi¬ 
nal!,  invclucro  dipLyllo fpinofo,  Lm.  Sp.  Plant.  32c.  Prickly 
large  Sea  Rufh. 

2.  Juncus  culmo  nudo,  apice  membranaceo  incurvo,  pani- 
cula  laterah.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 26 .  Common  hard  Rufh. 

3.  Juncus  culmo  nudo  flriClo,  panicula  laterals.  Flor.  Leyd. 
44.  Laiger  common  foft  Rufh,  with  a  fpreading  panicle. 

4.  Juncus  culmo  nudo  flrido,  capitulo  laterali.  Prod.  Leyd. 
■44*  Bent  Rufh,  with  a  more  compadl  panicle.. 

Fheie  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow 
naturady  in  England,  and  are  very  troublefome  weeds  in 
many  pailuies,  fo  are  not  worthy  of  being  enumerated! 
uere;  ,or  tho/e  .here  mentioned,  is  only  to  point  out  a  me¬ 
thod  of  deflroying  them, 

Xhe-firil  and  fecond  forts  grew  on  the  fea-fhores,  where*- 
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they  are  frequently,  watered  by  the  fait  water.  Thefe  two 
forts  are  planted  with  great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  ia 
Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  away 
the  earth  ;  which  being  very  loofe,  would  be  in  danger  of 
removing  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  for  the  roots  of  thefe 
Rulhes,  which  fallen  themfelves  very  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  mat  themfelves  near  the  furface,  fo  as  to  hold  the  earth 
clofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever  the  roots  of  thefe 
Rulhes  are  dellroyed,  the  inhabitants  immediately  repair 
them  to  prevent  farther  damage.  In  the  fummer  time, 
when  the  Rulhes  are  fully  grown,  the  inhabitants  cut  them, 
and  tie  them  up  into  bundles,  which  are  dried,  and  after¬ 
ward  carried  into  trie  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  they 
are  wrought  into  baficets,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  things, 
which  are  frequently  lent  into  England.  Thefe  forts  do  not 
grow  fo  lirorg  in.  England,  as  they  do  on  the  Macfe ,  and 
fome  odier  places  in  Holland,  where  I  have  feen  them  up¬ 
ward  of  four  feet  high. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  on  moift,  drong,  uncul¬ 
tivated  lands  in  moll  parts  of  England,  and  confume  the 
herbage  where  they  are  differed  to  remain.  The  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  dedroying, thefe  Rudies  is,  to  fork  them  up  clean  by 
the  loots  in  July,  and  after  having  let  them  lie  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  to  dry,  lay  them  in  heaps,  and  burn  them 
gently  ;  and  the  alhes  which  thefe  afford,  will  be  tolerable 
manure  for  the  land  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing 
again,  and  to  make  the  padure  good,  the  iand  Ihould  be 
drained,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  dedroying  thefe  Rudies 
entirely  ;  but  after  it  is  well  drained,  if  the  roots  are  an¬ 
nually  drawn  up,  and  the. ground  kept  duly  rolled,  they 
may  be  fubdued. 

JUNIPERUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  588.  tab.  361.  Juniper. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants,  and fome- 
times  at  feparate  diflances  on  the  fame  plant.  The  male  flowers 
have  a  conical  katkin  ;  the  flowers  are  placed  by  threes  oppoflte, 
and  terminated  by  a  Jingle  one  ;  the  feales  are  broad,  lying  on 
each  other ,  and  fixed  to  the  column  by  a  very  floort  foot-flalk. 
I  he  flower  has  no  petal,  but  three  flamina,  joined  in  ■  one  body  be¬ 
low.  The  female  flowers  have  a  fmall  three-pointed  empalement , 
fitting  upon  the  germen  ;  they  have  three  fliff,  acute,  permanent 
petals  ;  the  germen  fitting  below  the  empalement ,  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  berry ,  incloflng  three  ftony  feeds  which  are  oblongs  . 
angular  on  one  fide,  but  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juniperus  folds  terms  patentibus  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Riant.  1040.  The  common  Englifh  Juniper. 

2.  Juniperus  folds  ternis  patentibus,  longiorilus  acutio- 
ribufque,  ramis  eredioribus.  The  tree,  or  Swedifh  Juniper.  v 

3.  Juniperus  folds  ternis  omnibus  patentibus.  Cedar  of 
Virginia,  or  red  Cedar. 

4.  Juniperus  folds  ternis  bafi adnatis ,  junioribus  imbricatis,  . 
fenioribus patulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  464.  Commonly  called  Caro¬ 
lina  Cedar. 

5.  Juniperus  folds  infericribus  ternis  patentibus,  fuperi- 
oribus  quadrifuridm  imbricatis.  Commonly  called  Ceuar  off 
Bermudas. 

6.  Juniperus  folds  ternis  patentibus,  fubulalis  acutis. 
Great  Juniper  with  blue  berries. 

7.  Juniperus  folds  inferioribus.  ternis  brevioribus  paten- 
iibus,  fupericribus imbricatis  acutis.  Greater  Juniper,  or  Ce¬ 
dar  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf  and  yellowilh  fruit. 

8.  Juniperus  folds  undique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtufir.  Flor. 
Leyd.  90.  Middle  Juniper,  or  Cedar  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf 
and  larger  berries. 

9.  Juniper  its  folds  omnibus  quadrif ariam  imbricatis. 
Greateft  Juniper,  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf ;  commonly  called  Ja~ 
maica  herry-bearing  Cedar. 
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10.  Juniperus  foliis  oppojitis  ere  ills  decurrentibus ,  ram's 
patulis.  Common  Savin, 

11.  Juniperus  foliis  oppofitis  patulis ,  decurrentibus,  ramis 
erediioribus.  'Upright  berry •  bearing  Savin. 

I  2-.  Juinferus  foliis  undique  imbricatis  obtufts,  ramis  tere- 
tihus.  Greater  Juniper  with  a  brownifh  berry. 

13.  Juniperus  foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis  acufis.  Prod. 
Lcyd.  go.  Taller  Spanijh  Cedar,  with  a  very  large  black 
fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  lands,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  riling  more 
than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fpreading  branches, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  garnithed  wich  narrow  awl- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  placed  by  threes 
round  tire  branches,  which  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and 
continue  through  the  year  ;  the  male  flowers  fome.imes  are 
fituatcd  at  diflances  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  female,  at 
b  other  times  they  arc  upon  diftinct  plants  :  the  female  flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  berries  which  are  firft  green, 
but -when  ripe,  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  berries 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  wood,  the  berries,  and  the  gum  are  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
the  gum  is  titled  fandaracha. 

The  fecond  fort  is  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  title  of 
Swedifh  Juniper  ;  this  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  firft,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  fpecies,  for 
I  have  many  years  raifed  both  forts  from  the  feeds,  and 
have  never  found  them  alter.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  branches  grow  more  eredt,  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  and  end  in  more  acute  points ;  they 
are  placed  farther  afunder  on  the  branches,  and  the  berries 
are  larger.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  red  Cedar,  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
a  fort  of  Cyprefs,  which  is  there  called  white  Cedar.  Of 
this  there  are  two,  if  not  three  varieties,  befides  the  fpecies 
here  enumerated  ;  one  of  which  has  leaves  in  every  part 
like  tliofe  of  the  Savin,  and  upon  being  rubbed,  emit  a 
very  ftrong  ungrateful  odour,  and  is  commonly  diftinguifhed 
in  America,  by  the  title  of  Savin  tree.  There  is  another 
with  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs,  but  as  thefe.  gene¬ 
rally  arife  from  the  fame  feeds  when  they  are  fent  from 
America ,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  variations. 

The  lower  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Swedifh  Juniper,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Cyprefs;  and  this  difference  is  conftant,  when  the  feeds 
are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  tree;  but  as  moft  of 
thofe  people  who  fend  over  thefe  feeds,  are  rot  very  careful 
to  diftinguifh  the  difference,  fo  it  often  happens  that  the 
feeds  of  two  or  three  forts  are  mixed  together,  which  has 
given  cccafion  to  people  to  imagine  them  but  one  ;  but  all 
the -leaves  of  the  third  are  like  thofe  of  the  Juniper,  fo  the 
gardeners  call  that  the  red  Virginia  Cedar,  and  this  Caro¬ 
lina  Cedar,  though. they  grow,  naturally  in  Virginia. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  whole  wood  has  a 
very  ftrong  odour ;  it  was  formerly  in  great  efteem  for  wain- 
fcottingof  rooms,  and  alfo  for  furniture,  but  the  odour  be¬ 
ing  too  powerful  for  many  perfons,  has  rendered  it  lefs  va¬ 
luable,  fo  at  prefent  there  is  not  much  of  it  imported  into 
England.  Thefe  plants,  while  young,  have  acute-pointed 
leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and  arc  placed  by  threes  round 
the  branches;  bat  as  the  trees  advance,  fo  their  leaves  alter, 
and  the  branches  are  four-cornered  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
fhort,  and  placed  by  fours  round  the  branches,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  f  ales  of  fifh;  the  berries  are  produced 
toward  the  er.d  of  the  branches,  thefe  are  of  a  dark  red  co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  purple.  As  there  are  few  of  thefe  trees 
of  any  great  fize  in  England,  fo  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  examining  their  flowers,  thereforedo  not  know  if 
they  are  on  different  plants ;  for  although  I  have  received 
very  fine  fpecimens  from  Bermudas,  yet  they  were  all  with 
fruit  on  them  almoft  fully  grown,  and  notone  with  flowers : 
as  thefe  trees  are  commonly  deftroyed  in  England  vvhene\er 
there  happens  a  fevere  winter,  we  have  little  hopes  of  fee¬ 
ing  them  in  flower  here. 

The  lixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  If  via.  This  hath 
fpreading  branches  growing  thinly,  garnifhed  with  awl- 
ihaped  acute  pointed  leaves,  placed  by  threes,  of  a  dark 
green,  and  not  very  clofe  to  each  Other  ;  they  grow  hori¬ 
zontally,  pointing  outward  ;  the  berries  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  and  are  blue  when  ripe; 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  This  fort 
grows  with  its  branches  in  a  pyramidal  form,  the  lower 
ones  are  garnithed  with  fhort,  acute-pointed,  grayifh  leaves, 
placed  by  threes,  pointing  outward  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper 
branches  are  of  a  dark  green,  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
feales  of  fifh ,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  male  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  they  are 
fltuated  in  a  Ioofe,  fcaly,  conical  katkin,  Handing  upon  a 
fhort-  foo:-ftalk  eredt  ;  the  fruit  is  produced  fometimes  upon 
the  fame  tree,  at  diflances  from  the  flowers,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  upon  feparate  trees  ;  the  berries  of  this  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  common  Juniper. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
branches  of  this  fort  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered-  with  a 
brown  bark;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  lie  over 
each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh ;  the  male  flowers  grow  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  a  conical  katkin,  and  the 
fruit  grows  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  below  the 
katkins  on  the  fame  branch  ;  the  berries  are  large,  oval, 
and,  when  ripe,  are  brown. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  alfo  in 
the  other  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  be  one 
of  the  largeft  timber  trees  in  thofe  countries  ;  the  wood  is 
frequently  fetched  from  thence  by  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America ,  for  building  of  fhips.  This  is  generally  confounded 
with  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  and  taken  from  the  fame,  but  the 
fpecimens  of  it  which  were  fent  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
prove  them  to  be  different  trees ;  for  the  branches  of  this 
fpread  wide,  the  leaves  are  extremely  fmall,  and  are  every 
where  lying  imbricatim  over  each  other ;  the  bark  is  rugged, 
and  fplits  off  in  firings,  and  is  of  a  very  dark  colour;  the 
berries  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  and 
are  of  a  light  brown  colour  when  ripe. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  Savin  ;  this  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant,  upon  the  mountains 
where  it  is  cold.  It  fends  out  its  branches  horizontally,  fo 
feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high;  the  branches 
are  garnifhed  with  very  fhort  acute-pointed  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  their  ends  point  upward.  This  fort  very 
rarely  produces  either  flower  or  feed,  when  it  is  tranfplanted 
into  gardens;  the  berries  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Juniper,  but  of  the  fame  colour,  and  a  little  com- 
prefied  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  very  rank  ftrong  odour  when 
touched.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much  ufed  by  the  farriers.- 
for  horfes  when  they  have  worms,  and  Mr.  Ray  commends 
the  juice  of  it  mixed  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fugar, 
as  an  excellent  medicine  for  children  who  are  troubled  with 
worms. 

The  eleventh  fort  has,  by  many,  been  fuppofed  to  be  - 
only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  former,  but  there  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  difference  between  them  ;  for  the  branches  of  this-' 
grow  more  eredt,  the  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  end  in  acute 
points  which  fpread  outward.  This  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  ber¬ 
ries.  I  have  propagated  this  fort  from  feeds,,  but  have  »e- 
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ver  Found  it  vary.  It  lias  be^n  dillinguifhed  by  moil  of  the 
old  botanifls,  by  the  title  of  berry-bearing  Savin.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  dips. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spans,  Portugal,  and 
the  Couth  of  France,  where  it  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
fending  out  fmall  taper  branches  without  angles,  the  whole 
length  of  the  ilein,  garniihed  with  fmall  obtufe  leaves, 
lying  over  each  other  like  the  fealesof  iiih  ;  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  are  (ituated  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  conical  fcaly 
katkins,  and  the  berries  grow  below  from  the  fide  of  the 
fame  branches.  Thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Juniper,  and  when  ripe  are  brown. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  it  rifes  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches  which  form  a  pyramid,  garniihed  with 
acute-pointed  leaves  which  lie  over  each  other  four  ways, 
fo  as  to  make  the  branches  four-cornered  ;  the  berries  of 
this  fort  are  very  large,  and  black  when  ripe. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if  they  can  be  procured  ;  for 
when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  will 
not  come  up  until  the  fecond  year.  The  hardy  forts  ir,ay  be 
fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  theeaft,  fifeing  fome  earth  over 
them  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  toward  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  April,  fome  of  the  plants  will  appear  above  ground, 
though  perhaps  part  of  them  may  lie  till  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  before  they  come  up,  therefore  fhould  not  be  diilurbed 
till  after  that  time  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  which  come  up  the 
firffc  feafon,  will  not  make  great  progrefs  while  they  are 
young,  fo  they  will  not  require  moving  till  after  two  fum- 
mers  growth.  The  fecond  autumn  after  fowing  fome  beds 
mufl  be  prepared  to  tranfplant  them  into,  which  fhould  be 
of  frefh  undunged  foil,  well  dug  and  cleanfed  from  all 
noxious  weeds  and  roots  ;  then  in  the  beginning  of  Oftoher, 
which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  removing  thefe  plants,  they 
fhould  be  railed  up  with  a  trowel,  preferving  as  much  earth  as 
poflible  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into,  the  beds  about  five 
or  fix  inches  afunder  each  way,  giving  them  fome  water  to 
fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
dry  weather,  this  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
As  fome  of  the  feeds  may  yet  remain  in  the  ground,  fo  the 
beds  fhould  not  be  diilurbed  too  much  in  taking  up  the 
plants  ;  for  I  have  known  a  bed  fown  with  thefe  berries, 
which  has  fupplied  plants  for  three  years  drawihg,  fome  of 
the  berries  having  lain  two  years  in  the  ground  before  they 
fprouted  ;  therefore  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  kept 
level,  and  conflantly  clean  from  weeds. 

The  plants  may  remin  two  years  in  the  beds  after  plant¬ 
ing,  observing  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  in  the  fpring 
the  ground  fhould  be  gently  flirred  between  them,  that 
their  roots  may  with  greater  cafe  flrike  into  it;  after  which 
time  they  fliould  be'tranfplanted,  either  into  a  nurfery,  at 
the  dillance  ofthree  feet  row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches 
afunder  in  the  rows,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good.  The  befl  feafon  to  tranfplant  them  (as  I 
before  oblerved)  is  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  trees  afpire  in  height,  their  under 
branches  fliould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  where  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  grow  out  flrong;  but  they  molt  not  be  kept  too 
clofelv  pruned,  which  would  retard  their  growth  ;  for  all 
thefe  ever-green  trees  do  more  or  lefs  abound  with  a  re- 
finous  juice,  which  in  hot  weather  is  very  apt  to  flow  out 
from  f'uch  places  as  are  wounded  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  ad- 
vifable  to  take  off  too  many  branches  at  once,  which  would 
make  fo  many  wounds,  from  which  their  fap  in  hot  weather 
would  flow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  render  the  trees  weak  and 
unhealthy. 

The  other  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally, 
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and  lovvn  as  was  direfled  for  the  other  Junipers.  When  the 
plants  come  up  they  mull  be  carefully  weeded,  and  in  dry 
weather  lhould  be  refrefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth  ;  the  autumn  following  they  lhould 
have  a  little  rotten  tan  laid  between  them,  to  keep  out  the 
frofl.  In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  they  have  had 
two  years  growth,  then  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  beds,  and  managed  as  was  diredled  before  for  the 
other  forts. 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  years,  obferving  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  and  in  winter  lay  a  little 
frefh  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  round  their 
roots,  which  will  prevent  the  frofl  from  penetrating  to  them, 
and  erFedlually  preferve  them  ;  for  while  the  plants  are 
young,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  very  hard  frofts  4 
but  when  they  have  attained  a  greater  flrength,  they  will 
refill  the  fevered  of  our  cold. 

After  two  years,  they  fnould  either  be  removed  into  a> 
nurfery  (as  was  directed  for  the  common  Juniper)  or  tranf¬ 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  take  them  up  carefully,  otherwife  they  are  fubjetl 
to  fail  upon  transplanting  ;  as  alfo  to  mulch  the  ground, 
and  water  them  as  was  before  diredled,  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care, 
than  only  to  keep  the  ground  clear  about  their  roots,  and 
to  prune  up  theirfide  branches  to  make  them  afpire  in  height. 

The  timber  of  thefe  trees  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  America , 
for  building  of  vcfi'els,  wainfeotting  houfes,  and  for  making 
many  forts  of  uteniils,  it  abounding  with  a  bitter  refin, 
which  prevents  its  being  deflroyed  by  vermin,  but  it  is  very 
brittle,  and  fo  not  proper  for  flubborn  ufes  ;  but  however, 
by  increafing  the  number  of  our  timber  trees,  we  fhall  find 
many  advantages,  befides  the  pleafure  their  variety  affords ; 
for  we  may  hereby  have  trees  of  very  different  kinds,  which 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  various  foils  and  fituations,  whereby 
we  fhall  neve/  want  proper  trees  for  all  the  different  foils  in 
England,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  their  choice  ;  which 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  many  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  which  now  lie  unplanted,  becaule  the  owner,  perhaps, 
finds  that  neither  Oaks  or  Elms  will  thrive  there,  fo  con¬ 
cludes,  that  no  other  fort  will,  which  is  a  great  millake. 

The  Bermudas  Cedar  being  a  native  of  that  ifland,  and 
alfo  of  the  Bahama  IJlands,  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of 
the  former  forts,  fo  is  not  likely  to  thrive  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  although  many  of  thefe  plants  hav  e  lived  feveral 
years  in  the  open  air  in  England,  yet  whenever  a  fevere 
winter  happens,  it  either  kills  them,  or  fo  much  defaces 
them,  as  that  they  do  not  recover  their  verdure  in  a  year  or 
two  after. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  very 
fweet  ;  it  is  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Cedar  wood,  though  there  are  divers  forts  of  wood  called 
by  that  name,  which  come  from  very  different  trees,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  Weji-hdies,  where  there  are  feveral  trees  of  vaftly 
different  appearance  and  genera,  which  have  that  appellation; 
it  is  this  wood  which  is  ufed  for  pencils,  as  al'o  to  wainfeot 
rooms,  and  make  flair  cafes.  In  America  they  build  fhips 
with  this  wood,  for  they  fay,  the  worms  do  not  eat  the 
bottoms  of  theveflels  built  with  this  wood,  as  they  do  thofe 
built  with  Oak  ;  fo  that  the  vefl’els  built  with  Cedar  are  much 
preferable,  efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  the  IVeJi-lndia  leas,  but 
they  are  not  fit  for  fhips  of  war,  the  wood  being  fo  brittle  as 
to  fplit  to  pieces  with  a  cannon  ball. 

The  Jamaica  Juniper  is  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the 
Bermudas,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  the  plants  mufl  be  preferved  in  pots, 
and  houfed  in  the  winter;  this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  but  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  fecond  fpring.  after 
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the  feeds  are  Town,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants  fooner, 
and  they  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter. 

The  common  Savin  fhould  not  be  iiegleded,  becanfe  it 
is  fo  very  hardy  as  never  to  be  injured  by  the  fevereft  froft  ; 
and  as  this  fpreads  it  branches  near  the  ground,  fo  if  the 
plants  are  placed  on  the  borders  of  wpods,  they  will  have 
a  good  effed  in  winter,  by  fcreening  the  nakedncfs  of  the 
ground  from  fight. 

Moft  of  thefc  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  if 
they  are  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  the  tender  forts  fcreened 
in  winter  with  a  common  frame  ;  but  the  plants  fo  railed, 
will  not  be  fo  good  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds. 

JUSSLEA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  478. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement,  divided  into  five  parts, 
fitting  upon  the  gertnen.  The  fewer  has  fine  roundijh  petals ,  and 
ten  fbort  Jlender  fiamina .  The  oblong  gertnen  after  vs  ard  becomes 
a  thick  oblong  capfule,  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  which  opens 
lengthways,  and  is  filled  with  /mail  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jus  si  tea  crefta  villfia,  foribus  tetr  ape  tails.,  oftandriis, 
pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  388-,  Upright  hairy  Jufiitea, 
with  flowers  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  having  four  petals 
and  eight  ftamina. 

2.  Jussi/ea  villcfa,  caule  erefto  ramofo,  foribus,  pentape- 
talis ,  decandriis  fejfilibus.  Hairy  J ufiirea  with  anered  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  flowers  having  five  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

3 .  J  u  s  s  I  JE  a  erefta  glabra,  foribus  tetrapetalis  oftandriis 
fefjilibus.  Fior.  Zeyl.  170.  Smooth  upright  Juflkea,  with 

four  petals,  and  eight  ltamina  to  the  flowers,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalk. 

4.  Jussi  JE  A  caule  erefta  ramofo  glabra,  foribus  tetrapetalis 
oftand;  its- fejfilibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Juflkea  with  an  upright, 
branching,  fmooth  ftalk,  flowers  having  four  petals,  and 
eight  ftamina  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  fpear-  fhaped  leaves. 

3.  Jussive  a  caule  erefto  fimplici  hirfuto,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
foribus  pentapetalis  decandriis  fejfilibus.  Jufl'uea  with  a  Angle, 
upright,  hairy  ftalk,  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  flowers  which  have 
five  petals,  and  ten  ftamina  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grow’s  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy  leaves,  placed 
alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
finely,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  having  four  fmall  yellow 
petals,  with  eight  ftamina,  fitting  upon  the  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed-veflel,  crowned  by  the 
four-leaved  empalement,  including  many  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  hairy  branching  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  flngly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  pretty  large  yellow  petals,  and  ten  ftamina, 
which  fit  upon  a  long  germen,  which- afterward  becomes 
the  feed-veflel,  crowned  by  the  empalement,  filled  with 
fitUill  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  fmooth  ered  ftalk  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
lon°-,  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  are 
fuccceded  by  long  feed-vefiels,  fhaped  like 'thofe  of  the 
other  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  near  Garthagena.  This  hath  a 
branching  fmooth  ftalk'  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  flanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  compofed  of  four  petals, 
and  eight  ftamina  ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feed- veffcls,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 
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The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
rifes  with  Angle,  upright,  red,  hairy,  channelled  ftalks  tluee 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  flanding  nearer  together  than  in  any  of  the  other  forts. 
Tlie  flowers  come  cut  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large 
yellow  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  are  fuccecded  by  feed-vefiels,  which  are  or.e  inch  long, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  forts  are  annual  plants,  at 
leaft  they  are  fo  in  England ;  for  if  the  plants  are  railed 
early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  ripen  their 
feed  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay. 

The  third  and  fifth  forts  will  continue  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  bark-ftove  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  fuch  plants  as  do’ 
not  flower  and  feed  the  firft  year,  for  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  feeds,  the  following  fummer  the  plants  decay. 

All  thefc  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  into  a  fmall  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  When  the  roots  of 
the  plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots,  the  plants  fhould  be 
removed  into  others,  a  fize  larger  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  too 
tall  to  ftand  under  the  frames  of  the  hot- bed,  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower  and  perfect  their  feeds ;  for  when  the  plants  rife  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  are  brought  forward  in  hot-beds,  all  the 
forts  will  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds  the  fame  year. 

JUSTICIA.  Houfi.  Nov.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  26. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  fower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  divided  into  two  lips , 
almofi  to  the  bottom,  which  are  entire.  The  upper  lip  is  raijed 
archways ,  and  the  under  is  refexed.  It  hath  two  awl-jhaped 
fiamina,  fetuated  under  the  upper  lip,  with  an  oblong  germen , 
which  aj'terward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule  with  two  cells ,  which 
open  with  an  elaficity,  and  cafi  out  the  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Justicia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis,  fejfilibus,  foribus 
fpicahs  alaribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Jufticia  with  oblong,  oval, 
hairy  leaves,  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing 
in  fpikes  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
fhrubby. 

2.  Justicia  caule  erefto  ramofo  hexangulari,  foliis  ova t is 
oppofitis,  brafteis  cuneiformibus  confertis.  Jufticia  with  an  erect 

■  branching  ftalk,  having  fix  angles,  oval  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  wedge-fhaped  fmall  leaves  (or  bradeae)  grow¬ 
ing  in  clufters. 

3I  Justicia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  pediculatis,  hirfutis, 
brafteis  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Jufticia  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  on  foot-ftalks,  heart-lhaped 
acute-pointed  bradeas,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

4.  Justicia  arborea,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  brafteis  eva- 
tis  perfifientibus,  corollarum  galea  concava.  Tier.  Zeyl.  16. 
Treo  Jufticia  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  oval  permanent 
bradere,  and  a  concave  helmet  to  the  flower commonly 
called  Malabar  Nut. 

5.  Justicia  fruticofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimit,  pedun- 
culis  trifioris  ancipitibus ,  brafteis  calyce  brevioribns.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1  5.  Shrubby  Jufticia  with  entire  fpear-fhapetl  leaves, 
foot-ftalks  having  three  flowers  looking  different  ways,  and 
a  bradere  fiiorter  than  the  empalement ;  commonly  called 
Snap  Tree. 

6.  JusticiA  Jpinofx,  foliis  ollongo  ovatis  emarginat is,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo,  Prickly  Jufticia  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
indented- at  their  edges,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk. 

7. -Justicia 
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7.  Just t cia  arborea,  filth  lanceolato-oratis  fejfilibus,  fub- 
tus  ionic  ntofis,  fiord  hi  ff  leads  conge  fid;  terminalibus .  r]  ree  Juf- 
licia  with  fpear-fliaped  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  llalks,  and  (pikes  of  flowers 
growing  in  chillers  at  the  ends  ot  the  branches. 

8.  Justicia  ar Lorca ,  fields  lauccolato  cojatis,  ir acids  omatis 
elect  duis  mu  cron  alts,  corolLrum  galea  rcficxd.  flor.  Zeyl.  17. 
Tree  Jufiicia  with  fpear-lha,  ed  oral  leaves,  oval-pointed 
"bra&ete,  which  fall  off,  and  a  reflexed  helmet  to  the 
flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
rifes  with  a  lhrubby  brittle  llalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy 
leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come 
cut  the  fpikes  of  flowe.s,  which  are  reflexed  like  a  fcor- 
pion’s  tail.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  carmine  colour, 
ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  fpikes ;  thele  are  fucceeded  by 
lhoVt  pods  about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  llalk  with 'fix  angles, 
which  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite.  At 
each  joint  come  out  clullers  of  fmall  wedge  lhaped  leaves, 
which  are  termed  brafleoe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  very  clofe 
among  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour, 
of  one  petal,  which  has  two  lips.  The  upper  lip  is  arched, 
bending  over  the  lower,  which  is  alfo  a  little  reflexed,  but 
both  are  entire.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  wedge- 
fhaped  capfules,  opening  lengthways,  incloling  two  fmall 
oval  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes 
with  a  hairy  lhrubby  llalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  wkh  oval,  (pear  lhaped, 
hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  foot-ilalks,  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  clullers  from  the  wings  of 
the  llalks,  toward  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  rtd  colour,  lhaped  like  thole  of  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  fmall  pot;,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  frequently  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  pots 
mull  not  be  dillurbed,  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the 
fame  year  ;  but  in  the  winter  Ihould  be  kept  in  the  ilove, 
and  the  fpring  following  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  Ihould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot- bed  again,  being 
careful  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root;  after  which  time  they  Ihould  have  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fealon, 
and  duly  watered  in  hot  weather. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  Ihould  be 
flfifted  into  larger  pots ;  and  as  they  are  too  tender  to  en¬ 
dure  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  they  Ihould  always 
remain  in  the  hot-bed,  being  careful  to  let  them  have  a  due 
proportion  of  air  in  hot  weather;  and  the  annual  (ortfhould 
be  brought  forward  as  fall  as  poflible  in  the  fpring,  that 
the  plants  may  flower  early,  otherwife  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  firfl  and  third  forts  ihould  remain  in  the  hot-bed  du¬ 
ring  aie  fummer  feafon  (provided  there  be  room  under  the 
glaifes,  without  being  fcorched  ;)  but  at  Michaelmas  they 
ihould  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  where  they  muH  remain  during  the  winter  fea¬ 
fon.  The  following  fummer  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and 
abide  feveral  years,  but  they- rarely  produce  goods  feeds  in 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon , 
but  has  been  long  in  the  Engli/h  ganders,  where  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  title  ol  Malabar  Nut.  This,  though 
a  native  o!  fo  warm  a  country,  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
a  good  green  houfe  in  England,  without  any  artificial  heat. 
It  rifts  here  with  a  flrong  woody  ilaik,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  (ending  out  many  fpreading 
branches,  garnilhed  with  fpear-ffaped  oval  leaves  fix  inches 
lor.g  and  three  inches  broad,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  (hort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  white,  with  lome  dark  fpots,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  feeds  in  England, 

J  his  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  "which,  if  planted 
in  pots  in  June  or  July,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  will  take  root,  but  they  mufl  be  fereened  from  the 
fun  ;  and  if  the  external  air  is  excluded  from  them,  they 
will  fucceed  better  than  when  it  is  admitted  to  them.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  then  fnould  be  put 
each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  he  fliade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation  during  the  mirimer,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
mull  be  houfed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Orange 
trees,  with  only  this  diffetence,  that  the!e  require  more  water. 

i  he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  This  rifes  with 
a  fhiubby  flafk  fiom  three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide  from  the  bottom,  (0  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pyramid,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fnaped  entire  leaves, 
near  two  inches  long,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  broad  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  deep  green,  Handing  oppo¬ 
fite.  At  the  bafe  of  the  foot-flalks  come  out  cluHers  of 
fmaller  leaves,  of  the  fame  fbape  and  texture  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  fhort  foot-Halks  from  the  fide  or  the  branches, 
each  foot-Halk  fupporting  oner  two,  or  three  white  flowers, 
with  long  empalements,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feed-veflels,  which  when  ripe  cafl  out  their  feeds  with  an 
elallicity,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Snap  tree. 

I  his  is  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in- pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  bed  which  has  lofl  ns  great  heat,  and  (haded  from 
the  fun.  In  about  two  months  the  cuttings  will  have  taken 
root,  then  they  mufl  be  gradually  inured  to  b.-ar  the  open 
air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a- 
Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  Hay  till  autumn;  but 
if  they  get  root  pretty  early  in  the  fummer,  it  will  be  pro. 
per  to  feparate  them  each  into  a  fingle  fmall  pot,  fetting 
them  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  may  be  placed  as  before  directed  ;  but  when  it  is  late 
in  the  feafon  before  they  take  root,  it  will  be  better  to  let 
them  remain  111  the  feme  pots  till  the  following  fpring.  In 
winter  thefe  plants  mull  be  placed  in  a  warm  green  houfe, 
or  in  a  moderate  warm  Hove,  for  they  are  impatient  of  co’d 
and  damp,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  too  much  warmth  ;  they 
will  often  require. water  in  winter,  but  during  that  feafon 
it  mull  be  given  them  moderately  ;  in  lummer  they  mull  be 
removed  into  the  open  air,  but  ihould  have  a  warm  fnel- 
tered  fituation,  and  in  warm  weather  they  mufl  have  plenty 
of  water.  This  plant  flowers  at  different  feafons,  but  never 
produces  fruit  here. 

The  lixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  many  (hrubby  fiender  Halks,  about 'five  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  covered  with 
a  whitifli  bark,  garniflied  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  leaves, 
coming  out  two  on  each  fide  the  llalk  oppofite,  and  under 
the  leaves  are  placed  at  every  joint  two  lharp  thorns  like 
thofe  of  the  Berberry  ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The 
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The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Hem  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  crooked  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  oval  leaves, 
near  four  inches  long  and  two  broad,  which  are  covered 
with  a  foft  down  on  their  under  fide.  ■  The  flowers  grow 
in  fpikes  from  the  end  of  the  branches,  three,  four,  or  five 
bf  thefe  fpikes  arifing  from  the  fame  point,  the  middle  fpike 
being  near  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  about  half 
that  length.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar  and  in  Ceylon . 
This  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody  Item  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped 
oval  leaves  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  of 
a  lucid  green,  placed  oppoiite.  The  flowers  grow  in  very 
long  fpikes  from  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
greeniih  colour,  with  a  ihade  of  blue;  the  helmet  of  the 
flower  is  reflexed. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  three  firft,  and  the  plants  mult  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way,  efpecially  while  they  are  young  ;  but  after¬ 
ward  the  eighth  fort  may  be  more  hardily  treated.  This 
fort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fifth  fort;  and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
years  old,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth 
in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  they  may  be  placed  abroad 
for  two  months  in  the  warmed  feafon  of  the  year,  but  they 
fhould  have  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  and  when  the  nights 
begin  to  grow  cold,  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
but  they  mult  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  other  two  forts  fhould 
conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  require  the  fame 
treatment  as  other  tender  plants  Irom  the  vvarmefl  countries. 

1X1  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  54. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  oblong  permanent  fpathm  f  or  /heaths )  'which  inclcfe 
the  germen  ;  the  Jiovser  has  Jix  petals  'which  are  equal ,  and  three 
a'wl-Jhaped  /lamina.  It  hath  an  oval  three-cornered  germen, 
Jituated  helo'iv  the  foveer,  'with  a  /Ingle fyle  ;  the  germen  after 
ward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  three  cells,  filed  vsith  roundi/h 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Ixia  folds  enfformibus,  forihus  remotis.  Hort.  Upfal.  16. 
Ixia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  danding  diflant. 

2.  Ixia  fori  bus  capita/ is, /pa  this  laceris.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  36. 
Ixia  with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  and  ragged  Iheaths. 

3.  Ixia  folds  gladiolatis,  nervofs,  hirfutis,  fori  bus,  /pic  at  is 
ierminalibus.  Icon.  tab.  155.  fg.  1.  Ixia  with  fword-lhaped, 
hairy,  veined  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  fialks. 

4.  Ixia  folds  lineari  -  gladiolatis ,  foribus  alarihus  if  termi- 
nalibus.  Icon.  tab.  155.  fg.  2.  Ixia  with  narrow  fword- 
lhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fldes  and 
tops  of  the  dalk. 

5 .  Ixia  folds  gladiolatis  glabris,  foribus  corymbofus  termina- 
libus.  Icon.  tab.  156.  Ixia  with  fmooch  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  terminating  the  dalk. 

6.  Ixia  folds  lineari-enfiformilus  axillis  bulbiferis,  foribus 
alternis  faminibus  later alibus.  Lin.  Syf.  Ixia  with  narrow 
fword-lhaped  leaves,  flowers  placed  alternate,  and  flalks 
bearing  bulbs  at  the  joints. 

7.  Ixia  folds  gladiolatis,  foribus  dif  antibus.  Ixia  with 

fword  lhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  dillant. 

8.  Ixia  fins  lineari  gladiolatis,  fori!  us  fpicaiis  fjjilibus  ter- 
minalibus.  Ixia  with  narrow  fword  lhaped  leaves,  and  feflile 
flowers  growirg  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  llalk. 

9.  Ixia  folds  gladiolatis  glabris, foribus  remotis  alternatin',  ftis, 
petalis  patentibus  acundnatis.  Ixia  with  fmooth  fword-lhaped 


leaves,  flowers  placed  diflant  alternately,  and  pointed  petals 
which  fpread  open. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  alfo  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  flalks  rife  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  hath  a  pretty  thick  flelhv  root,  divided  in 
knots  or  joints  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fending  out  many 
fibres  ;  *  the  dalk  is  pretty  thick,  fmooth,  and  jointed,  gar- 
niihed  with  fword-fhaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  one  inch 
broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal  furrows,  embracing  the 
flalks  with  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  Italic  divaricates  into  two  fmaller,  with  a  foot- 
ftalk  arifing  between  them,  which  fupports  or.e  flower;  the 
fmaller  branches  divaricate  again  in  the  firnc  manner  into 
foot. flalks,  which  are  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one 
flower.  At  each  of  thefe  joints  is  a  permanent  fpatha  or 
Iheath  embracing  the  ftalk,  ending  in  an  acute  point ;  the 
flowers  are  compofed  of  fix  equal  petals,  of  a  yello  w  colour 
within,  variegated  with  dark  red  fpots  ;  the  outfide  is  of 
an  Orange  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguf,  and 
in  warm  feafons  are  fuecceded  by  feeds. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting 
of  the  roots :  if  by  feeds,  they  lhould  be  fown  in  pots  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot-bed,  under 
a  frame  to  fereen  them  from  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring  the 
plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the 
open  air  by  degrees,  for  in  fummer  they  mufl  be  wholly 
expofed  thereto.  The  following  autumn  they' mufl  be  fe- 
parated ;  fbme  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  in  a  warm 
border,  where  they  will  abide  through  the  common  winters 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  frofls  they  are  often  killed,  uniefs 
they  are  covered  with  tan,  or  other  covering  to  keep  out 
the  froft,  therefore  a  few  of  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  pots, 
and  flickered  under  a  frame  in  winter. 

The  flalks  and  leaves  of  this  plant  decay  to  the  root  in 
autumn,  fo  that  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  the  roots 
is  covered  two  or  three  inches  thick  with  tan,  it  will  fecure 
them  from  the  danger  of  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring  before  the 
roots  fhoot,  will  be  the  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  the 
roots  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be  done  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  for  when  they  are  often  parted,  they  will  be  weak, 
and  will  not  flower  fo  well. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  a  low  plant,  which  rifes  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  narrow  and  veined,  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
growing  in  a  downy  head  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  but  they 
make  little  appearance,  fo  are  only  kept  for  the  fake  of 
variety. 

The  third  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  fent  me 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  bulbous  root  a 
little  comprefled,  covered  with  a  red  (kin,  from  which  arife 
five  or  fix  fword-fhaped  leaves  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  hairy,  with  feveral  longitudinal  furrows  ;  thefe  em¬ 
brace  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  between  thefe  come  out  the 
flower-llalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  naked  to 
the  top,  and  terminated  by  a  duller  of  flowers,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  fpatha  or  hood,  which  dries  and  is  permanent ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh,  three-cornered,  feed-veflels  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  wds  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Ckrlfra  gar¬ 
den,  which  came  with  thofe  of  the  former.  This  hath  a 
fmall,  round,  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  four  or  five 
narrow,  long,  fword  fhaped  leaves  fix  or  feven  inches  long  ; 
between  theie  come  out  a  very  flender  round  ftalk  about 
ten  inches  long ;  from  the  fide  of  which  there  comes  out 
one  or  two  cluilers  of  flowers,  Handing  upon  fhort  fo  <t- 
flalks,  and  at  the  top  erf  the  flalk  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
loole  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  other  fpecies. 

~  ’  ’  The 
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The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  has  an  ova!  bulbous  root,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  comprefled,  from  which  come  up  three  or  four  narrow, 
thin,  fword-fhaped  leaves  near  a  foot  long  ;  the  flower-ftalk 
rifes  a  little  above  the  leaves  ;  it  is  very  flender,  naked,  and 
terminated  by  a  round  duller  of  flowers,  compofed  of  fix 
pretty  large,  oblong,  concave  petals,  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  each  having  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  This 
flowers  early  in  May,  and  the- feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of 
'June.  • 

The  fixth  fort  hath  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves  about  fix 
dr  feven  inches  long.  The  flalk  rifes  near  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  garnilhed  with  one  leaf  at  each  of  the  lower 
joints,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  other  but  fmaller  ;  thefe 
embrace  the  flalk  with  their  bafe,  and  fiand  ered ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  -of  the  flalk  is  adorned  with  flowers  compofed  of 
fix  oblong,  oval,  whitilh  petals,  having  a  blue  flripe  on 
their  outfide,  which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  flalk,  which 
is  bent  at  each  joint  where  the  flowers  fland  ;  the  flowers 
have  three  fliort  fiamina,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe, 
terminated  by  long,  flat,  ered  fummits  ;  the  germen  is 
fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  long  flender  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  trifid  fligma  ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  roundifh 
fmall  feeds.  The  flalks  at  each  of  the  lower  joints  thruft 
out  fmall  bulbs,  which,  if  planted,  will  grow  and  produce 
flowers. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  fhorter  and  broader  leaves  than  the 
former.  The  flalk  is  flender  and  furrowed  ;  at  each  of  the 
lower  joints  is  garnilhed  with  one  leaf  of  t!  e  fame  fhape, 
embracing  the  flalk  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
toward  the  top  of  the  flalk  at  two  or  three  inches  diflance, 
each  flalk  fupporting  two  or  three  fulphur-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  each  compofed  of  fix  fpear-fhaped  petals  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  equal  in  their  fize  and  regular  in  pofition ; 
they  have  a  (hort  permanent  empalement,  cut  into  two  long 
and  two  fhorter  acute  fegments  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
round  capfulcs  with  three  cells,  filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  very  fmall,  round,  bulbous  roots, 
from  which  arife  three  or  four  long,  flender,  fmooth,  Grafs- 
like  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  between  thefe  come 
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out  the  flalk,  which  is  very  flender,  riling  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  ;  at  the  top  the  flowers  are  colluded  in  a  fpike  fitting 
clofe  to  the  flalk,  each  having  a  thin,  dry,  permanent  fpatha 
or  fheath,  which  covers  the  capfule  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  but  are  fmaller  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall,  round,  feed-veftels  with  three  cells,  each  containing 
two  or  three  round  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  a  roundifh,  comprefled,  bulbous  root, 
from  which  arife  broad  fword-fhaped  leaves  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  of  a  deep  Grafs-green  colour  :  the  foot  flalk  of 
the  flower  rifes  two  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  at  diflances  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk,  each  hav¬ 
ing  an  acute-pointed  fpatha  or  fheath,  which  is  permanent, 
afterward  covering  the  Capfule.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
having  fix  equal  petals,  which  fpread  open  wide,  and  three 
awl-fhaped  ftamina  arifing  from  the  intervals  of  the  petals 
handing  ered,  between  which  arifes  a  Angle  flyle  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  ftamina.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the 
germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  becomes  an 
oval  capfule  with  three  cells,  including  feveral  round  feeds. 
The  roots  of  m oft,  if  not  all  thefe  forts,  are  frequently  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  greatly 
eiteem  them. 

All  the  forts  multiply  very  faft  by  offsets,  fo  that  when 
once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  raife  them  from 
feeds  ;  for  the  roots  put  out  offsets  in  great  plenty,  moll  of 
which  will  flower  the  following  feafon,  whereas  thofe  from 
feeds  are  three  or  four  years  before  they  flower.  Thefe 
plants  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  full  ground 
in  England,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  under 
a  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  proteded  from  froft, 
but  in  mild  weather  fhould  enjoy  the  free  air ;  but  they 
mull  be  guarded  from  mice,  who  are  very  fond  of  thefe 
roots,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  devour  them.  If  a  frame 
is  made  for  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  direded  for  the 
African  Giadiolufes,  and  other  bulbous  roots  which  require 
no  artificial  heat,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  much  better 
than  when  they  are  planted  in  pots. 
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ALI.  See  Salfola. 

KALMIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  48?. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement,  and  one  petal 
tut  into  five  fegments,  ’which  fpread  open.  It  hath  ten  fiamina 
r which  are  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  decline  in  the  tniddle. 
In  Use  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  ’which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  or  globular  capfule  with  five  cells,  filled  with 
very  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Kalmia  fioliis  ovatis,  corymbus  terminalibus.  Kalmia 
with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  terminat¬ 
ing  the  branches. 

/ 
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z.  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolatis  corymbis  lateralilus.  Lin.  Genv 
Nov.  1079.  Kalmia  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  round  bunches  on  the  fides  of  the  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  bark  y 
they  are  generally  crooked  and  irregular,  but  are  clofely 
garnilhed  with  ftiff  leaves  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  ftanding  upon  flender  foot-ftalks ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  loole  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  with  a  fhort 
tube,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cut  into 
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five  angles ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  when 
they  firlt  open,  but  afterward  fade  to  a  blulh  or  Peach-bloom 
colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh,  comprefled,  feed- 
veffels  crowned  by  the  permanent  ftyle,  divided  into  five 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  roundilh  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  elegant  plant  are  fuppofed  to  have  a 
noxious  quality,  deftroying  Iheep  and  oxen  when  they  feed 
upon  them,  yet  the  deer  eat  them  with  impunity. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfy hernia,  where  it 
rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  but  in  England  I  have  not  feen 
any,  which  were  more  than  half  that  height. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle;  they  are  ftiff,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  Hand  oppofite ;  fometimes  they  are  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  and  at  others  there  are  four,  two  on  each  fide, 
Handing  upon  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out 
in  clufters  on  every  fide  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
fmaller ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort,  roundilh,  comprefled 
capfules  with  five  cells,  crowned  by  the  permanent  ftyle, 
and  filled  with  very  fmall  feeds.  This  Ihrub,  in  its  native 
country,  continues  flowering  moft  part  of  fummer. 

Both  thefe  forts  multiply  by  their  creeping  roots  in  their 
native  foil,  and  where  they  have  flood  unremoved  a  confi- 
derable  time,  they  put  out  fuckers  in  pretty  great  plenty  ; 
and  as  thefe  plants,  which  come  from  fuckers,  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  others  than  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  flower  much  fooner,  fo  the  plants 
Ihould  not  be  removed,  but  encouraged  tofpread  their  roots, 
whereby  they  may  be  propagated  ;  they  love  a  moift,  light, 
boggy  foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

K.ARATAS,  the  Penguin  or  wild  Ananas. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  tubulous  bell-Jhaped  flower,  divided  into  three  parts 
at  the  mouth ,  from  whofe  calyx  arifes  the  pointal,  fixed  like  a 
nail  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  flejhy  almofl  conical  fruit ,  divided  by  membranes  into  three  cells, 
which  are  full  of  oblong  feeds. 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  this  plant  at  prefent  known, 
which  is, 

Karat  as  foliis  altijflmis,  anguflijflmis  &  aculeatis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  wild  Ananas  or  Penguin. 

Father  Plumier  has  made  a  great  miftake  in  the  figure 
and  defeription  of  the  charadlers  of  this  plant,  and  the  Ca- 
raguata  ;  for  he  has  joined  the  flower  of  the  Caraguata  to 
the  fruit  of  the  Karatas,  and  vice  versa ;  and  this  has  led 
many  perfons  into  miftakes,  who  have  joined  the  Bromelia 
and  Ananas  to  this,  making  them  of  the  fame  genus. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  Wefl-Indies ,  where  the 
juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch,  being  of  a  lharp 
acid  flavour.  There  is  alfo  a  wine  made  of  the  juice  of  this 
fruit,  which  is  very  ftirong,  but  it  will  not  keep  good  long, 
fo  is  only  for  prefent  ufe.  This  wine  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  heats  the  blood,  therefore  Ihould  be  drank  very  Iparingly. 

In  England  this  plant  is  preferved  as  a  curiofity,  for  the 
fruit  feldom  arrives  to  any  degree  of  perfection  for  ufe  in 
this  country,  though  it  often  produces  fruit  in  England, 
which  has  ripened  pretty  well ;  but  if  it  were  to  ripen  as 
thoroughly  here  as  in  its  native  country,  it  will  be  little 
valued  on  account  of  its  great  aufterity,  which  will  often 
take  the  Ikin  off  from  the  mouths  and  throats  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  eat  it  incautioufly. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  for  though  there  are 
often  fuckers  fent  forth  from  the  old  plants,  yet  they  come 
out  from  between  the  leaves,  and  are  fo  long,  flender,  and 
ill-lhapen,  that  if  they  are  planted  they  feldom  make  regu¬ 
lar  plants.  Thefe  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  the  plants  will  90Jiie  up  in  fix  weeks.  When  the 
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plants  are  flrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot- bed  again  ;  when  the  plants  have  taken  new 
root,  they  Ihould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas,  then  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  Ihould  be  treated, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ananas. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ftrongly  armed  with  crooked 
fpines,  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  Ihift  or  han- 
die  them  ;  for  the  fpines  catch  hold  of  whatever  approaches 
them  by  their  crooked  form,  being  fome  bent  one  away, 
and  others  the  reverfe,  fo  that  they  catch  both  ways,  and 
tear  the  Ikin  or  clothes  of  the  perfons  who  handle  them, 
where  there  is  not  the  greateft  care  taken  to  avoid  them. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  produced  in  clufters,  growing 
upon  a  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  tuft  of  leave's 
growing  on  the  top,  fo  at  firft  fight  has  the  appearance  of 
a  Pine  Apple;  but,  when  clofer  viewed,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  a  duller  of  oblong  fruit,  each  being  about  the  fize  of 
a  finger. 

KETMIA.  See  Hibifcus. 

KIGGELAR1A,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1001. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  male  and  female  flowers  are  fltuated  on  different  trees  ; 
the  male  flowers  have  five  concave  petals,  which  are  faped  like 
a  pitcher  ;  each  having  a  honey  gland  fafened  to  their  baje,  and 
have  ten  fmall  flamina.  ‘I he  female  flowers  have  petals  like  the 
male,  but  no  flamina.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  roundijh  ger- 
men,  which  ajterward  becomes  a  rough  globular  fruit  with  a 
thick  cover,  having  one  cell,  filed  with  angular  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Kiggelaria.  Hort.  Cliff.  462.  fol.  29. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  rifes  to  be  a  tree  of  middling  ftature;  but  as  it  will  not 
live  in  the  open  air  here,  they  cannot  be  expeded  to  grow 
to  a  great  magnitude  in  England.  '  There  are  plants  of  it  in 
the  Gheljea  garden  upward  of  ten  feet  high,  with  flrong 
woody  Items  and  pretty  large  heads ;  the  branches  have  a 
fmooth  bark,  which  is  firft  green,  but  afterward  changes  to 
a  purplilh  colour ;  the  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  Hand  upon  ihort  foot-ftalks  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
hanging  downward  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour.  The  male  flowers  fall  away  foon  after  their  farina  is 
Ihed,  but  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  globular  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  common  red  Cherries,  with  a  rough  cover, 
of  a  thick  confiftence,  opening  in  four  parts  at  the  top,  to 
each  of  which  adhere  many  fmall  angular  feeds.  Thefe 
fruits  have  grown  to  their  full  fize  in  the  Chelfea  garden, 
but  the  feeds  never  came  to  maturity. 

Thefe  plants  are  not  very  common  in  Europe,  being  very 
difficult  to  propagate ;  for  when  any  of  the  young  branches 
are  laid  down,  very  few  of  them  take  root,  and  thofe  which 
do  are  two  years  before  they  put  out  roots  ;  nor  do  the  cut¬ 
tings  fucceed  much  better,  for  very  few  of  them  will  take  root, 
when  planted  with  the  utmoft  care:  the  bell:  time  to  plant 
the  cuttings  is  in  May,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  dole  with  a  glafs,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  from  them,  and  lhade  them  every  day  from 
the  fun  ;  they  Ihould  have  very  little  water  after  their  firft 
planting.  Thofe  which  do  grow  Ihould  be  planted  into 
feparate  fmall  pots,  and  Ihaded  till  they  have  taken  frelh 
root,  then  may  be  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  Iheltered  fituation 
till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Orange  trees, 
and  other  green- houfe  plants. 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN.  A  good  kitchen-garden  is  al- 
rr.oil  as  necefl'ary  to  a  country  lent,  as  a  kitchen  to  the 
houfe  ;  for  without  one,  there  is  no  way  of  being  fupplied 
with  a  great  part  of  necefl'ary  food,  the  markets  in  the 
country  being  but  poorly  furniffied  with  efculent  herbs,  and 
thofe  only  upon  the  market  days,  which  are  feldom  oftener 
than  once  a  wetk;  fo  that  unlefs  a  perfon  has  a  garden  of 
his  own,  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  procuring  them 
frefh,  in  which  their  goodnefs  confiils ;  nor  can  any  variety 
of  thefe  be  had  in  the  country  markets,  therefore  whoever 
propofts  to  refide  in  the  country  ffiould  be  careful  to  make 
choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  ground  for  this  purpofe;-  and  the 
{boner  that  is  made  and  planted,  the  produce  of  it  will  be 
earlier  in  perfection  ;  for  fruit  trees  and  Afparagus  require 
three  years  to  grow,  before  any  produce  can  be  expe&ed 
from  them  ;  fo  that  the  later  the  garden  is  made,  the  longer 
it  will  be  before  a  fupply  of  thefe  things  can  be  had  for  the 
table.  And  although  the  ufefefulnefs  of  this  garden  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  almoft  every  one,  yet  there  are  few  who 
are  cartful  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  foil  and  fituation  for 
fuch  a  garden  :  the  modern  tafte,  which  is  perhaps  carried 
to  as  extravagant  lengths,  in  laying  open  and  throwing 
every  cbltrudtion  down,  as  the  former  cuftom  of  inclofing 
within  walls  was  ridiculous  ;  (o  that  now  one  frequently 
fees  the  kitchen-garden  removed  to  a  very  great  dillance 
from  the  houfe  and  offices,  which  is  attended  with  great  in- 
conveniencies ;  and  often  fituated  on  a  very  bad  foil,  fome- 
times  too  moift,  and  at  others  without  water,  fo  that  there 
is  a  great  expence  in  building  walls  and  making  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Nor  will  a  kitchen  garden  be  well  attended  to,  when  it 
is  fo  fftuated  as  to  be  out  of  fight  of  the  pofleflbr,  efpecially 
if  the  gardener  1  as  not  a  love  and  value  for  it,  or  if  it  lies 
at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  manfion-houfe,  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  a  great  part  of  the  labourer’s  time  will 
be  loft  in  going  from  one  part  to  the  other  :  therefore,  be¬ 
fore  the  geneial  plan  of  the  pleafure-garden  is  fettled,  a 
proper  piece  of  ground  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
and  the  plan  fo  adapted,  as  that  the  kitchen-garden  may 
not  become  offenfr.  e  to  the  fight,  which  may  be  effected  by 
proper  plantations  of  ihrubs  to  fereen  the  walls  ;  and  through 
thefe  fhrubs  may  be  contrived  fome  winding  walks,  which 
will  have  as  good  an  efFedl  as  thofe  which  are  now  com¬ 
monly  made  in  gardens  for  pleafure  only.  In  the  choice 
of  the  fituation,  if  it  does  not  lhut  out  any  material  prof- 
peel,  there  can  be  r.o  objection  to  the  placing  it  at  a  rea- 
fcnable  difiance  from  the  houfe  or  offices;  for  as  particular 
things  may  be  wanted  for  the  kitchen,  which  w’ere  not 
thought  cf  at  the  time  when  diredliens  were  given  to  the 
gardener  what  to  bring  in,  fo  if  the  garden  is  fituated  at  a 
great  difiance  from  the  houfe,  it  will  be  found  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  fer.d  thither  as  often  as  things  are  wanting  : 
therefore  it  lhould  be  contrived  as  near  the  ffables  as  pof- 
fible,  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  the  dung  thither; 
which,  if  at  a  great  difiance,  will  add  to  the  expence  of  the 
gi  den. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  ground,  that  is  of  no  great  mo¬ 
ment,  fince  in  the  diilribution  of  the  quarters  all  irre¬ 
gularities  may  be  hid  ;  though  if  you  are  at  full  liberty, 
an  exatt  fquare  or  an  oblong  is  preferable  to  any  other 
figure. 

The  great  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a 
good  foil,  not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  but:  of  a  middling 
quality  ;  nor  lftouid  it  be  too  ftrong  or  ftubborn,  but  of  a 
pliable  nature,  and  eafy  to  work;  and  if  the  place  wheie 
you  intend  to  make  the  kitchen-garden  lhould  not  be  level, 
but  high  in  ore  part  and  low  in  another,  I  would  by  no 
means  advife  the  levelling  it;  for  by  this  fituation  you  will 
have  an  advantage  which  could  not  be  obtained  on  a  per- 
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fe&  level,  Which  is,  the  having  one  part  of  dry  ground  for 
early  crops,  and  the  low  part  for  late  crops,  whereby  the 
kitchen  may  be  the  better  fupplied  throughout  the  feafon 
with  the  various  forts  of  herbs,  roots,  iffc.  And  in  very 
dry  feafons,  when  in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden  the  crops 
will  greatly  fuffer  with  drought,  then  the  lower  part  will 
fucceed,  and  fo  vice  versa  ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  dirett 
the  choofing  a  very  low  moift  fpot  of  ground  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  for  although  in  fuch  foils  garden  herbs  are  commonly 
more  vigorous  and  large  in  the  fummer  feafon,  yet  they  are 
feldom  fo  well  tailed  or  wholefome  as  thofe  which  grow 
upon  a  moderate  foil ;  and  efpecially  fince  in  this  garden 
your  choice  fruits  lhould  be  planted,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
make  choice  of  a  very  wet  foil  for  this  purpofe. 

This  garden  ffiould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  by 
no  means  overlhadowed  with  trees,  buildings,  &c.  which 
are  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees ;  but  if  it  be  defended  from 
the  north  wind  by  a  diftant  plantation,  it  will  greatly  pre- 
ferve  the  early  crops  in  the  fpring.  But  thefe  plantations 
ffiould  not  be  too  near  nor  very  large,  for  1  have  generally 
found  where  kitchen-gardens  are  placed  near  woods  or  large 
plantations,  they  have  been  much  more  troubled  with  blights 
in  the  fpring  than  thofe  which  have  been  more  expofed. 

The  quantity  of  ground  necefl'ary  for  a  kitchen-garden, 
muft  be  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  family,  or  the 
quantity  of  herbs  defired  :  for  a  fmall  family,  one  acre  and 
a  half  of  ground  may  be  fufficient ;  but  for  a  large  family 
there  ffiould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  five  acres ;  becaufe, 
when  the  ground  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  planted  with 
efpaliers  of  fruit  trees,  this  quantity  will  be  found  little 
enough,  notwithftanding  what  fome  perfons  have  faid  on 
this  head. 

This  ground  muft  be  walled  round,  and  if  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  contrived,  fo  as  to  plant  both  Tides  of  the  wal’s 
which  have  good  afpedts,  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  wall  fruit:  and  thofe  flips  of  ground  which  aie 
without  fide  of  the  walls,  will  be  very  ufeful  for  planting 
of  Goofeberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  and  fome  forts  cf 
kitchen  plants,  fo  that  they  may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful 
with  any  of  the  quarters  within  the  walls ;  but  thefe  flips 
lhould  not  be  too  narrow,  left  the  hedge,  pale,  or  planta¬ 
tion  of  flirubs  which  inclofe  them,  fhould  {hade  the  bordeis 
where  the  fruit  trees  ftand  :  the  leaft  width  of  thefe  flips 
ffiould  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  but  if  they  are  double 
that  it  will  be  yet  better,  the  flips  will  Be  more  ufeful,  and 
the  fruit  trees  will  have  a  larger  fcope  of  good  ground  for 
their  roots  to  run.  The  walls  lhould  be  built  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  which  will  be  fufficient  height  for  moft 
forts  of  fruit. 

The  foil  of  this  garden  ffiould  be  at  leaft  two  feet  deep, 
but  if  deeper  it  will  be  flill  better,  otherwife  there  will  not 
be  depth  enough  for  many  forts  of  efculent  roots,  as  Carrots, 
Parfneps,  Beets,  which  run  down  pretty  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  moft  other  forts  of  efculent  plants  delight  in  a 
deep  foil  ;  and  many  plants,  whofe  roots  appear  ffiort,  yet 
if  their  fibres,  by  which  they  receive  their  nouriffiment,  are 
traced,  they  will  be  found  to  extend  to  a  confiderable  depth 
in  the  ground  ;  fo  that  when  thefe  are  flopped  by  meeting 
with  gravel,  chalk,  clay,  &c.  the  plants  will  foon  ffiew  it, 
by  their  colour  and  ftinted  growth. 

In  the  diilribution  of  this  garden,  next  the  fouth  and 
other  good  afpedled  walls,  the  borders  ffiould  be  at  leaft 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  whereby  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees 
will  have  greater  liberty  than  in  fuch  places  where  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  wide  ;  and  upon  thefe 
borders  you  may  fow  many  forts  of  early  crops,  if  expofed 
ta  the  fouth  ;  and  upon  thofe  expofed  to  the  north,  you  may 
have  fome  late  crops;  but  I  would  by  no  means  advife  the 
planting  any  fort  of  deep  rooting  plants  too  near  the  fruit 

trees, 
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trees,  efpecially  Peafe  and  Beans ;  though  for  the  advantage 
of  the  walls,  to  preferve  them  in  winter,  and  to  bring  them 
forward  in  the  fpring,  the  gardeners  in  general  are  too  apt 
to  make  ufe  of  thofe  borders,  which  are  rear  the  belt  a f- 
pedled  walls,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  fruit  trees;  but 
for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  much  better  to  have  forne  Reed 
hedges  fixed  in  fome  of  the  warmeft  quarters,  dole  to  which 
you  lhould  fow  and  plant  early  Peafe,  Beans,  &c.  where 
they  will  thrive  as  well  as  if  planted  near  a  wall,  and  here¬ 
by  tha  fruit  trees  will  be  entirely  freed  from  fuch  trouble- 
fome  plants. 

The  walks  of  this  garden  lhould  be  alfo  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  ground,  which  in  a  fmall  garden  lhould  be 
fix  feet,  but  in  a  large  one  the  middle  walks  lhould  be  ten 
or  twelve  ;  on  each  lide  of  the  walk  lhould  be  allowed  a 
border  four  or  five  feet  wide  between  the  efpalier  and  the 
walk,  whereby  the  diilance  between  the  two  efpaliers  will 
be  greater,  and  thefe  borders  being  kept  conlhantly  worked 
and  manured,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees;  in  thefe  borders  may  be  fown  fome  fmall  Sallad, 
or  any  other  herbs,  which  do  not  continue  long  or  root  deep, 
fo  that  the  ground  will  notribe  loll. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  middle  walks,  which  I  have  here 
alfigned  them,  may  by  many  perfons  be  thought  too  great; 
but  my  reafon  for  this  is  to  allow  proper  room  between  the 
efpaliers,  that  they  may  not  fhade  each  other,  or  their  roots 
interfere  and  rob  each  other  of  their  nourilhment;  but 
where  the  walks  are  not  required  of  this  breadth,  it  is  only 
enlarging  of  the  borders  on  each  fide,  and  fo  reducing  the 
walks  to  the  breadth  defired. 

The  walks  of  thefe  gardens  lhould  not  be  gravelled,  for 
as  there  will  be  conftantly  an  occafion  to  wheel  manure, 
water,  &c.  upon  them,  they  would  foon  be  defaced,  and 
rendered  unfightly  ;  nor  lhould  they  be  laid  with  turf,  for 
in  green  walks,  when  they  are  wheeled  upon  or  much  trod¬ 
den,  the  turf  is  foon  deilroyed,  and  thofe  places  where  they 
are  much  ufed,  become  very  unfightly  alfo,  therefore  the 
bell  walks  for  a  kitchen-garden  are  thofe  which  are  laid 
with  a  binding  fand  ;  but  where  the  foil  is  llrong  and  apt 
to  detain  the  wet,  there  lhould  be  fome  narrow  under¬ 
ground  drains  made  by  the  fide  of  the  walks,  to  carry  off 
the  wet,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  ufing  of  the  walks  in 
bad  weather;  and  where  the  ground  is  wet,  fome  lime  rub- 
bilh,  flints,  chalk,  or  any  fuch  material  as  can  be  procured 
with  the  leaff  expence,  lhould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
them;  and  if  neither  of  thefe  can  be  had,  a  bed  of  heath 
or  furze  lhould  be  laid,  and  the  coat  of  fand  laid  over  it, 
by  which  the  fand  will  be  kept  drier,  and  the  walks  will 
be  found  and  good  in  all  feafons.  Thefe  fand  walks  are 
by  much  the  eafielt  kept  of  any,  for  when  either  weeds  or 
mofs  begin  to  grow,  it  is  but  Ruffling  them  over  with  a 
Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  raking  them  over  a  day  or 
two  after,  and  they  will  be  as  clean  as  when  firft  laid  ;  or 
if  the  walks  are  covered  with  the  dull  taken  from  the  great 
roads,  it  will  bind  and  make  a  firm  walk. 

The  bell  figure  for  the  quarters  to  be  difpofed,  is  a  fquare 
or  an  oblong,  where  the  ground  is  adapted  to  fuch  a  figure ; 
otherwife  they  may  be  triangular,  or  of  any  other  lhape, 
which  will  bell  fuit  the  ground. 

When  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  lhape  intended,  if  the 
foil  is  llrong,  and  fubjedt  to  detain  mcillure,  oris  naturally 
wet,  there  lhould  always  be  under-ground  drains  made,  to 
carry  off  the  wet  fiom  every  quarter  of  the  garden,  fer 
otherwife  moll  forts  of  kitchen  plants  will  fuffer  greatly  by 
moilture  in  winter  ;  and  if  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  get 
into  the  wet,  they  will  never  produce  good  fruit,  fo  that 
there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  let  off  all  fuperfiuous 
moillure  Irom  the  kitchen-gaiden. 

In  one  of  thele  quarters,  which  is  fituated  nearcll  to  the 
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flables,  and  bell  defended  from  the  cold  winds,  or  if  either 
of  the  flips  without  the  garden  wall,  which  is  well  expofed 
to  the  fun,  lies  convenient,  and  is  of  a  proper  width,  that 
lhould  be  preferred  for  a  place  to  make  hot- beds  for  early 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.  The  reafons  for  my  giving  the. 
preference  to  one  of  thefe  flips,  is,  firll,  there  will  be  no 
dirt  or  litter  carried  over  the  walks  of  the  kitchen-garden 
in  winter  and  fpring,  when  the  weather  is  generally  wet,  fo 
that  the  walks  will  not  be  rendered  unfightly;  fecondly,  the 
view  of  the  hot- beds  will  be  excluded  from  fight ;  and  lallly> 
the  convenience  of  carrying  the  dung  into  thefe  flips,  for 
by  making  of  a  gate  in  the  hedge  or  pale,  wide  enough  for 
a  imall  cart  to  enter,  it  may  be  done  with  much  Jeff  trouble 
than  that  of  barrowing  it  through  the  garden  ;  and  where 
there  can  be  a  flip  long  enough  to  contain  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  beds  lor  two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe, 
becaufe  by  the  fluffing  of  the  beds  annually,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  much  better  than  when  they,  are  continued  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  as  it  will  be 
ablolutely  neceffary  to  fence  this  Melon  ground  round  with 
a  Reed  hedge,  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  move  away  in 
pannels,  and  then  that  hedge,  which  was  on  the  upper  fide 
the  firll  year,  being  carried  down  to  a  proper  diilance  be¬ 
low  that  which  was  the  lower  hedge,  and  which  may  re¬ 
main,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  remove  more  than  one 
of  the  crofs  hedges  in  a  year;  therefore  I  am  perfuaded, 
whoever  will  make  trial  of  this  method,  will  find  it  the 
moll  eligible. 

The  moil  important  points  of  general  culture  confill  in 
well  digging,  keeping  clean,  and  manuring  the  foil,  and 
giving  proper  diilance  to  the  trees  and  plants,  according  to 
their  different  growths  (which  is  conllantly  exhibited  in 
their  feveral  articles  in  this  book).  The  dunghills  lhould 
alfo  be  kept  always  clear  from  weeds,  for  it  will  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  keep  the  garden  clean,  if  this  is  not  ob~ 
ferved  ;  for  if  the  feeds  of  weeds  are  fuffered  to  fcatter  up¬ 
on  the  dung,  they  will  be  brought  into  the  garden,  where¬ 
by  there  will  be  a  conllant  fupply  of  weeds  yearly  intro¬ 
duced,  to  the  no  fmall  damage  of  your  plants,  and  a  per¬ 
petual  labour  occafioned  to  extirpate  them  again.  Another 
thing  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to 
carry  off  all  the  refule  leaves  of  Cabbages,  the  (talks  of 
Beans,  and  haulm  of  Peafe,  as  foon  as  they  have  done 
beating,  for  the  ill  fcent  which  molt  people  complain  of  in 
kitchen-gardens,  is  wholly  occafioned  by  thefe  things  be¬ 
ing  fuffered  to  rot  upon  the  ground  ;  therefore  when  the 
Cabbages  are  cut,  all  the  leaves  lhould  be  carried  out  of  the 
garden  while  they  are  frelh,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
very  uleful  for  feeding  of  hogs,  or  other  animals,  and  this 
will  always  keep  the  garden  neat,  and  free  from  ill  Rents. 
As  for  all  other  neceffary  diredlions,  they  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  of  the  feveral  forts  of  kitchen  plants,  which 
renders  it  needlels  to  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

KLEINIA.  See  Cacalia. 

KNAUTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  109. 

The  Charadiers  are, 

It  hath  federal  fiofcular  flowers  inclofed  in  one  common  cylin¬ 
drical  empalement ,  'which  have  their  petals  ranged  fo  as  to  appear 
like  a  regular  flower ,  hut  each  feparate  flojcule  is  irregular ;  in 
the  bottom  of  each  floret  is  fituated  the  germefi  attended  by  flour 
Jlamina ,  'which germen  afterward  changes  to  a  Jingle ,  oblong ,  nafd 
Jeed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  at  prefent 
knewn,  viz. 

Knautia.  Lin.  Ilort.  Cliff.  This  plant  is  very  near 
akin  to  the  Scabious,  under  which  genus  i:  has  been  ranged 
by  feveral  botaniils,  but  the  appearance  of  the  flower  at  firll 
light  being  like  a  Lychnis,  Dr.  Boerhaave  feparated  it  from 
the  Scabious,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  Lychnt  Scabiefa,  which 
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being  a  compound  name,  Dr.  Linnaus  has  altered  to  this 
of  Knautia. 

This  is  an  annual  plant;  the  feeds  of  it  were  brought  from 
the  Archipelago ,  where  it  is  a  native;  but  when  it  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  fcatter  its  feeds  in  a  garden,  it  will  propagate  itfelf  in 
as  great  p.enty  as  if  it  were  a  native  of  England;  and  thefe 
autumnal  plants,  which  arife  from  the  fcattered  feeds,  will 
grow  much  ftronger  thanthofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 
All  the  culture  this  plant  requires  is,  to  keep  it  clear  from 
weeds,  for  it  will  thrive  on  almoft  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation. 

KCEMPFERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7. 

The  Charailers  are, 

It  hath  a  Jingle  fpatha  of  one  leaf ;  the  flower  hath  one  petal , 
with  a  flender  tube,  divided  in  fix  parts  ;  three  of  than  are  al¬ 
ternately  fpcar-Jhaped  and  equal ;  the  other  are  oval ,  and  at  bottom 
cut  into  two  parts  which  are  vertically  heart -Jhaped.  It  hath 
one  flamen ,  which  is  membranaceous.  It  hath  a  round  ger men  flip- 
porting  a  flyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
rounebjh  three-cornered  capflule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  England,  viz. 

Ko E mpferia  foliis  ovatis fejfilibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  80.  Koemp- 
feria  with  oval  leaves  fitting  dofe  to  the  root  ;  called 
Galangale. 
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ABLAB.  See  Phafeolus  and  Dolichos. 

LABRUM  VENERIS.  See  Dipfacus. 
LABURNUM.  S^Cytifus. 

LACRYMA  JOBI.  See  Coix. 

LACTUCA.  Town.  lnfi.  R.  H.  473.  tab.  267.  Lettuce. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  fowers  are  compofled  of  feveral  hermaphodite  florets,  in¬ 
ch  fed  in  a  flealy  oblong  empalement.  The  florets  have  one  petal, 
which  is  flretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  ;  thefie  have  five 
jhort  hairy  flamina.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  one  oblong 
pointed  Jeed,  crowned  with  a  Jingle  down. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  mention  in  this  place  the 
feveral  forts  of  Lettuce  that  are  to  be  found  in  botanick 
writers,  many  of  which  are  plants  of  no  ufe,  and  are  ne¬ 
ver  cultivated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  and  fome 
of  them  are  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  I  fhall 
therefore  pafs  ove  r  thofe,  and  only  mention  here  the  feveral 
forts  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- garden 
for  ufe:  1.  Common,  or  garden  Lettuce.  2.  Cabbage 
Lettuce.  3.  Cilicia  Lettuce.  4.  Dutch  brown  Lettuce. 
5.  Aleppo  Lettuce.  6.  Imperial  Lettuce.  7.  Green  capu¬ 
chin  Lettuce.  8.  Ver failles,  or  upright  white  Cos  Lettuce. 
9.  Black  Cos.  10.  Red  Cos.  11.  Red  capuchin  Lettuce. 
12.  Roman  Lettuce.  13.  Prince  Lettuce.  14.  Royal  Let¬ 
tuce.  15.  Egyptian  Cos  Lettuce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 
young,  to  mix  with  other  fmall  Sallad  herbs,  and  is  only 
different  from  the  feCond  fort,  in  being  a  degeneracy  there¬ 
from,  or  otherwife  the  fecond  is  an  improvement  by  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  from  the  firft ;  for  if  the  feeds  are  faved 
from  fuch  plants  of  the  fecond  fort  as  did  not  cabbage 
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This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Eafi-Indies,  where  the  root 
is  greatly  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fudorifick,  and  it  is  reckoned 
carminative.  It  hath  much  the  feentof  green  Ginger,  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground;  the  roots  are  divided  into  feveral 
flelhy  tubers,  which  are  fometimes  jointed,  and  grow  about 
four  or  five  inches  long;  the  leaves  are  oval,  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  without  foot-ftalks,  growing 
clofe  to  the  root,  and  ftem  as  if  fet  on  by  pairs ;  between 
thefe  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  ftngly,  having  no  foot- 
ftalks,  but  are  clofely  embraced  by  the  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  having  a  bright  purple  bottom,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeeded  by  fruit  in  England. 

It  is  a  native  of  hot  countries,  fo  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  in  England,  but  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it 
through  the  winter;  the  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  there¬ 
fore  the  plants  fhould  not  have  too  much  wet  while  they 
are  in  an  inactive  ftate.  If  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  the 
bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed 
for  the  Ginger,  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of 
flowers  every  fummer.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  put  out  their  leaves. 
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clofely,  the  plants  produced  from  that  feed  will  all  degene¬ 
rate  to  the  firft  fort,  which  is  by  the  gardeners  called  Lapped 
Lettuce,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  which  they  call 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  The  feeds  of  the  firft,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  faved  from  any  of  the  plants,  without  having  regard 
to  their  goodnefs,  are  generally  fold  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
(efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  when  thefe  plants  always  produce 
the  greateft  quantity  of  feeds,)  though  fometimes  this  feed 
is  fold  in  the  feed  fhops,  and  by  perfons  who  make  a  trade 
of  felling  feeds,  for  the  Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  is  often 
the  occafion  of  peoples  being  difappointed  in  their  crop  ; 
fo  that  this  fort  fhould  never  be  cultivated  but  to  be  cut  up 
very  young,  for  which  purpofe  this  is  the  only  good  fort, 
and  may  be  fown  any  time  of  the  year,  obferving  only  in 
hot  weather  to  fow  it  on  fhady  borders,  and  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn  upon  warm  borders,  but  in  winter  it  fhould  be 
fown  under  glafles,  otherwife  it  is  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  by 
fevere  frofts. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through 
the  whole  feafon.  The  firft  crop  is  generally  fown  infV- 
bruary,  which  fhonld  be  upon  an  open  warm  fpot  of  ground, 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  each  way,  which  may  be 
done  by  hoeing  them  out,  as  is  prauifed  for  Turneps,  Car¬ 
rots,  Onions,  lAc.  provided  you  have  no  occafion  for  the 
fuperfluous  plants,  otherwife  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  another  fpot  of  good  ground  at  the  fame 
diftance,  which,  if  done  before  the  plants  are  too  large, 
they  will  fucceed  very  well,  though  they  will  not  be  fo 
large  as  thofe  which  were  left  upon  the  fpot  where  they 

were 
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were  Town,  bat  they  will  come  fomewhat  later,  which  will 
be  of  fervice  where  people  do  not  continue  fowing  every 
fortnight. 

You  mull  alfo  obferve  in  fowing  the  fucceeding  crops,  as 
the  feafon  advances,  to  choofe  a  (nady  moift  fituation,  but 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  otherwife,  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they  cabbage.  In  the 
middle  of  Augufi  you  (hould  fow  the  laft  crop,  which  is 
to  ftand  over  winter ;  the/eeds  (hould  be  Town  thin  upon  a 
good  light  foil,  in  a  warm  fituation;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  mull  be  hoed  out  fo  as  to  ftand  fingly, 
and  cut  down  all  the  weeds  to  clear  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  Odober  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  borders, 
where,  if  the  winter  is  not  very  fevere,  they  will  Hand  very 
well ;  but  in  order  to  be  fure  of  a  crop,  it  will  be  advifable 
to  plant  a  few  upon  a  bed  pretty  clofe,  where  they  may  be 
arched  over  with  hoops,  and  in  fevere  frofts  they  (hould  be 
covered  with  mats  and  ftraw,  orPeafe  haulm,  to  fecurethem 
from  being  deftroyed ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  a  warm  rich  foil,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  before- mentioned  ;  but  Hill  thofe  which  grew  under 
the  wall,  if  they  efcaped  the  winter,  and  were  fuffered  to 
remain,  will  cabbage  1'ooner  than  thofe  which  are  removed  ; 
but  you  muft  obferve  not  to  place  them  too  clofe  to  the  wall, 
which  would  occafion  their  growing  up  tall,  and  prevent 
their  being  large  or  hard. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind,  you  (hould  look 
over  your  Lettuces  when  they  are  in  perfection,  and  fuch  of 
them  as  are  very  hard,  and  grow  low,  (hould  have  (licks 
thruft  into  the  ground,  by  the  fides  of  as  many  of  them  as 
you  intend  for  feed,  to  mark  them  from  the  reft;  and  you 
(hould  carefully  pull  up  all  the  reft  from  amongft  them  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  run  up,  if  any  happen  to  be  left,  left 
when  they  are  run  up  to  flower,  they  (hould,  by  intermixing 
their  farina  with  the  flowers  of  the  good  ones,  degenerate 
the  feeds. 

The  Cilicia ,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and  red  Cos 
Lettuces  may  be  fown  at  the  following  times ;  the  firft  fea¬ 
fon  is  the  beginning  of  February,  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  co¬ 
vered  with  aframe  :  the  fecond  is  the  latterend  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  foil, 
in  an  open  fituation,  i.  e.  not  over  (hadowed  with  trees  ; 
when  the  plants  come  up  on  the  hot-bed,  they  (hould  have 
a  great  (hare  of  freih  air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  when  they  have  four  or  fix  leaves, 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  upon  another  hot  bed  to  bring 
them  forward,  but  this  bed  may  be  arched  over  with  hoops 
and  covered  with  mats.  When  the  plants  are  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  out  for  good,  they  (hould  be  fet  atfixteen 
inches  diftance  each  way.  Thofe  which  were  fown  on  the 
warm  border,  (hould  alfo  be  tranfplanted  into  another  fpot 
of  ground,  at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  former,  obferving  if 
the  feafon  is  dry,  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  which  they  muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  is  the  only  culture  they  will  require,  except  the  black 
Cos  Lettuce,  which  (hould  be  tied  up  when  they  are  full 
grown  (in  the  manner  as  was  directed  for  the  blanching  of 
Endive.)  to  whiten  their  inner  leaves,  and  render  them  crifp, 
otherwife  they  are  feldom  good  for  much,  rarely  cabbaging 
without  this  afliftance. 

When  the  Lettuces  are  in  perfeclion,  they  (hould  be 
looked  over,  and  as  many  of  the  bed  of  them  as  you  in- 
tend  for  feed,  (hould  be  marked  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  before  diredled  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,)  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  fufler  any  ordinary  ones  to  feed 
amongft  or  near  them,  as  was  before  obferved,  which  would 
prove  more  injurious  to  thefe  forts  than  to  the  common,  as 
being  more  inclinable  to  degenerate  with  us,  if  they  are 
not  carefully  preferred. 
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But  to  continue  thefe  forts  of  Lettuce  through  the  feafon, 
the  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June,  obferving. 
(as  was  before  directed)  to  fow  the  late  crops  in  a  (hady 
fituation,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they 
grow  to  any  fize  ;  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September 
there  (hould  be  fome  feeds  fown  of  thefe  forts,  to  abide  the 
winter,  which  plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted  either  under 
glades,  or  in  a  bed,  which  (hould  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
in  order  to  be  covered  in  the  winter,  otherwife  in  hard  win¬ 
ters  they  are  often  deftroyed ;  but  thefe  plants  (hould  have 
as  much  free  air  as  polfible  when  the  weather  is  mild,  only 
covering  them  in  hard  rains,  or  frofty  weather,  for  if  they 
are  kept  too  clofely  covered  in  winter,  they  will  be  fubjedl 
to  mouldinefs,  which  foon  rots  them. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  (hould  be  planted  out  into  a  rich 
light  foil,  allowing  them  at  leail  eighteen  inches  diftance- 
each  way,  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  they  are  very 
fubjedl  to  grow  tall,  but  feldom  cabbage  well  ;  and  from 
this  crop,  if  they  fucceed  well,  it  will  be  proper  to  fave  the 
feeds ;  though  fome  plants  (hould  alfo  be  marked  of  that 
crop  fown  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  fometimes  it  happens,  that 
the  firll:  may  fail  by  a  wet  feafon,  when  the  plants  are  full  in 
flower,  and  the  fccond  crop  may  fucceed,  by  having  a  more 
favourable  feafon  afterward  ;  and  if  they  (hould  both  fuc¬ 
ceed,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  that,  fince  the  feeds  will 
grow  very  well  when  two  years  old,  and  if  well  fared,  at 
three,  but  this  will  not  always  happen. 

The  moll  valuable  of  all  the  forts  of  Lettuce  in  England, 
are  the  Egyptian  green  Cos,  and  the  white  Cos,  the  Cilicia 
and  red  Cos.  Though  fome  people  are  very  fond  of  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Lettuces,  but  they  feldom  fell  fo  well  in 
the  London  markets  as  the  other,  nor  are  fo  generally 
efteemed.  Indeed  of  late  years,  fince  the  white  Cos  has 
been  commonly  cultivated,  it  has  obtained  the  preference 
of  all  the  other  forts,  until  the  Egyptian  g:een  and  the  red 
Cos  was  introduced,  which  are  (o  much  fweeter  and  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  white  Cos,  that  they  are  by  all  good  judges 
efteemed  the  bed  forts  of  Lettuce  yet  known.  Thele  will 
endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  full  as  well  as  the 
white  Cos ;  but  at  the  feafon  of  their  cabbaging,  if  there 
happens  to  be  much  wet,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot. 

The  brown  Dutch  and  green  capuchin  Lettuces  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the  fame  feafons  as  was  di¬ 
rected  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  to  ftand  the  winter, 
where  many  times  thefe  will  live,  when  mod  of  the  other 
forts  are  deftroyed,  therefore  they  will  prove  very  accept¬ 
able,  at  a  time  when  few  other  forts  are  to  be  had  ;  they 
will  alfo  endure  more  heat  and  drought  than  mod  other  forts 
of  Lettuqe,  which  renders  them  tfpry  proper  for  late  fow¬ 
ing,  for  it  often  happens,  in  very  hot  weather,  that  the 
other  forts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up  to  feed  in  a  few  days  after 
they  are  cabbaged,  whereas  thefe  will  abide  near  three 
weeks  in  good  order,  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  cut  the 
forwarded  firft,  leaving  thofe  that.are  not  fo  hard  cabbaged 
to  the  laft.  In  faving  of  thefe  feeds,  the  fame  care  (hould 
be  taken  to  preferve  only  fuch  as  are  very  large  and  well 
cabbaged,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  degenerate,  and  be  good 
for  little. 

If  thefe  forts  of  Lettuce  are  planted  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  a  good  frame,  they 
may  be  cabbaged  fo  well  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  in  February 
and  March,  and  may  be  continued  till  thofe  in  the  open  air 
are  fit  for  ufe. 

In  faving  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  of  Lettuce,  you  (hould 
obferve  never  to  let  two  forts  ftand  near  each  other,'  for  by 
their  farina  mixing,  they  will  both  vary  from  their  original, 
and  partake  of  each  other;  there  (hould  alfo  be  a  (lake  fixed 
down  by  the  fide  cf  each,  to  which  the  ftem  (hould  be 

failened. 
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fattened,  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  or  blown  out  of 
the  ground  by  wind,  to  which  the  C’licia,  Cos,  and  the 
other  large  growing  Lettuces,  are  very  fubjedt  when  they 
a.c  in  flower.  When  the  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  fuch  branches 
of  the  large  growing  Lettuces  as  nptn  firft,  thould  be  cut, 
and  r.ot  wait  to  ha  e  the  feed  of  the  whole  plant  ripe  toge¬ 
ther,  which  never  happens  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome 
branches  will  be  ripe  a  fortnight  cr  three  weeks  before 
ethers,  and  when  they  are  cut,  they  muft  be  fpread  upon  a 
coarl'e  cloth  in  a  dry  place,  that  the  feeds  may  dry  ;  after 
which  they  ihould  be  beat  or  rubbed  out,  and  dried  again, 
and  then  carefully  hanged  up  where  mice  and  other  vermin 
cannot  come  at  them,  for  if  they  do,  they  will  loon  eat 
them  up. 

LACTUCA  AGNINI.  See  Valerianella. 

LADY’s  SLIPPER.  See  Cypripedum. 

LADY’s  SMOCK.  See  Cardamine. 

LAGCEC1A,  Ballard  Cumin. 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  hath  many  flowers  collected  into  a  heady  in  one  common  etn- 
paiement,  compcfed  of  eight  indented  leaves.  7  he  fanner  conffis 
of  Jive  horned  petals,  at  the  bottom  of  each  fanner  is  fituated  the 
germeh,  attended  by  five  fiamina  ;  the  gerrnen  afterward  changes 
to  an  oval  fed ,  crowned  with  the  impalement . 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Lacoecia.  Lin.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  Ballard,  or  Wild  Cumin. 

We  have  no  other  Englijh  name  for  this  pla  it,  nor  is  this 
a  very  proper  one,  but  as  it  has  been  titled  by  fome  of  the 
antient  botanills  Cuminum fylvefre,  fo  it  may  be  Itiled  wild, 
or  Ballard  Cumin  in  Englijh . 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  Honewort.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  greenilh  yellow  colour,  arecolledltd  in  fphe- 
rical  heads  at  the  extremity  ol  the  fhoots ;  but  there  being 
little  beauty  in  the  plant,  it  is  rarely  cultivated,  except  in 
botanick  gardens.  It  grows  plentifully  about  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence ,  as  alfo  in  moll  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It 
is  annual,  and  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  fown 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  requ  re  no  other  care  but  to 
clear  them  from  weeds.  When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  commonly  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before 
they  grow,  and  fometimes  1  have  known  them  lie  two  or 
three  years  in  the  ground,  fo  that  if  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  the  firfl  year,  they  fliould  not  be  diflurbed. 

LAGOfUS.  See  Trifolium. 

LAM1UM.  Eourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  183.  tab.  89.  Dead 
Nettle,  or  Archangel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fanner  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into 
five  equal  fegments  at  the  top,  which  end  in  beards.  ‘ The  flower 
is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  one  petal,  fwollen  at  the  chaps  and  com 
p'refied ;  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  cbtufe,  and  entire  ;  the  under  is 
heart  fie  aped,  and  indented  at  the  end.  It  hath  jour  awl  Jhaped 
fiamina,  two  of  wh  ch  are  longer  than  the  other.  It  hath  a 
four  cornered  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  four  three-cor¬ 
nered  feeds,  fitting  in  the  open  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Lam  1  u m  fdiis  cordatis  ohtup.s  petiolatis.  Hort.  Clff.  3  1 41 
Puiple  ftmking  Archangel,  cr  Dead  Nettie. 

2.  Lamium  Joins  cordatis  acuminates  ferratis  petiolatis. 
Hort  Cliff  314.  White  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle. 

3.  Lamium  fo/iis  cordatis  c renatis villifs ,  labio  fioris  iupe- 
riore  crenato.  Hoary  dead  Nettle  with  a  putpiiffi  flower, 
who  e  upper  lip  is  crenated. 

4.  Lamium  folds  cordatis  cbtufis  glabris,  for  ale  bus  fcffilibus, 
cal) Abus  profunde  incifis.  Eaftern  dead  Nett'e,  foni_, urns 
Ayeet  Rented,  and  fometimes  fliuking,  With  a  large  flower.  | 
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5.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  ferratis,  petiolis  longi- 
oribus,  caule  ereCio.  Mountain  dead  Nettle  with  a  Balm  leaf. 

There  are  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  as  alfo  fome 
varieties  of  it,  but  as  they  are  many  of  them  weeds,  fo 
there  are  few  who  care  to  admit  them  into  their  gardens. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  England , 
under  hedges  and  by  the  fide  of  highways ;  it  is  alfo  a 
troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  but  as  it  Hands  in  mod  of  the 
difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  plant,  I  have  chofen  to  infert  it. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ltalks  feldom  rife  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  high  ;  the  under  leaves  are  heart  ffiaped, 
blunt,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-Halks,  but  the  upper 
leaves  fit  nearer  to  the  Halles  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in 
whorls  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  ;  they  are’ of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds  fitting 
in  the  empalement;  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  the  plant  decays. 
It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  autumnal 
fclf-fown  plants  begin,  which  are  fucceeded  by  others, 
which  continue  in  fucceflion  all  the  fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  called  Archangel;  this  is 
alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  which  I  have  enumerated  it  here. 
The  roots  of  this  fort  are  perennial,  and  creep  much  in  the 
ground,  fo  are  difficult  to  extirpate,  efpecially  where  they 
happen  to  grow  under  buffies  and  hedges,  for  the  roots  in¬ 
termix  with  thofe  of  the  buffies,  and  every  fmall  piece  of 
them  will  grow  and  fpread.  The  flalks  of  this  rife  much 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  lafl,  the  flowers  are  larger,  white, 
and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  flalks  ;  thefe  continue  in  fuc- 
ceffion  molt  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife 
many  thick  fquare  flalks  a  foot  high,  garniffied  with  heart- 
fliaped  leaves  which  are  hairy,  placed  oppofite,  Handing  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  foot-flalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
at  the  joints  of  the  flalk,  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  purpliffi 
colour,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  moll  part  of  the  fummer; 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  about  fix 
weeks  after.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but  as  the 
roots  fpread  greatly  in  the  ground,  fo  when  once  it  is  ob¬ 
tained,  it  will  propagate  fall  enough  without  care. 

ri  he  fourth  lort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  autumn,  and  thrive  better  than 
when  fown  by  hand.  The  piants  during  the  winter  make  a 
pretty  appearance,  fortheleaves  are  marked  with  white  fpots, 
lomevvhat  like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  Cyclamen  ;  the  flalks 
rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  garniffied  with  fmooth  heart- 
ffiaped  leaves  placed  oppolite  ;  thefe  in  dry  weather  have  a 
mufky  feent,  "but  in  wet  weather  are  fetid  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  flanding  in  whorls  round  the  flalks.  They  appear  in 
April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  rn  June,  then  the  plants  decay;  this 
requires  no  culture,  but  to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal-,  this  hath  a 
perennial  root;  thejlalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  it  is 
flrong,  fquare,  and  grows  eredl ;  the  leaves  are  large,  heart- 
ffiaped,  and  much  veined  ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  whorls  round  the  flalks  at  every  joint,  they  are  very 
large,  of  a  deep  purple  colour  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  italks  appear  the  beginning  of  May,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeced  by  others  above,  fo  that  there  is  a  continuance  of 
flowers  almofl  two  months  on  the  fame  flalks.  This  plant 
very  rarely  produces  good  feeds  in  England,  nor  do  the  roots 
propagate  very  fall,  io  that  it  is  not  common  in  England. 

The  beit  time  to  remove  and  part  thefe  roots  is  in  October, 
but  they  muft  riot  be  tranfpianted  ofter.ei  than  every  third 
year,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  flrongly,  for  the  great 
beauty  of  this  plant confills  in  thenumberof  flalks,  which 
are  always  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the  roots,  for  I'm  all 
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ines  will  put  one  or  two  ftalks  only,  whereas  the  large  ones 
wilt  have  eight  or  ten.  The  roots  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
belt  in  a  fotc  loamy  foil. 

LAMPSANA.  See  Lapfana. 

LAND.  Its  Improvement. 

I .  By  Inciofing . 

Inclofing  ot  lands,  and  dividing  the  fame  into  feveral 
fields,  for  pafture  or  tillage,  is  one  of  the  principal  ways  of 
improvement;  firft,  by  alcertaining  to  every  man  his  juft 
property,  and  thereby  preventing  an  infinity  of  trefpafles 
and  injuries,  that  lands  in  common  are  fubjedt  unto,  befide 
the  difadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  keep  the  fame  feafons 
with  the  other  people  who  have  land  in  the  fame  field  ;  fo 
that  the  fowing,  fallowing,  and  tilling  the  ground,  muft  be 
equally  performed  by  all  the  landholders  ;  and  when  there 
happens  a  llothful  negligent  perfon,  who  has  land  intermixed 
with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  nuifances  imaginable. 
Secondly,  where  land  is  properly  inclofed,  and  the  hedge¬ 
rows  planted  with  timber  trees,  &c.  it  preferves  the  land 
warm,  and  defends  and  ffielters  it  from  the  violent  cold 
ripping  winds,  which,  in  fevere  winters,  deftroy  much  of 
the  Corn,  pulfe,  or  whatever  grows  on  the  champain 
grounds.  And  where  it  is  laid  down  for  pafture,  it  yields 
much  more  Grafs  than  the  open  fields,  and  the  Grafs  will 
begin  to  grow  much  fooner  in  the  fpring.  The  hedges  and 
trees  alfo  afford  fhelter  for  the  cattle  from  the  cold  winds  in 
winter,  and  {hade  for  them  in  the  great  heats  of  fummer. 
Thefe  hedge.,  alfo  afford  the  diligent  hufbandman  plenty  of 
fuel,  as  alfo  plough- boot,  cart- boot,  tsV.  And  where  they 
are  carefully  planted  and  preferved,  furnifh  him  with 
maft  for  his  fwine ;  or  where  the  hedge-rows  are  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of  fruit  for  cyder, 
perry,  tffc.  which  in  moft  parts  of  England  are  of  no  fmall 
advantage  to  the  hufbandman. 

By  this  method  of  inclofing,  there  is  alfo  much  more  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  poor,  and  is  therefore  a  good  remedy  againft 
beggary  ;  for  in  thofe  open  countries,  where  there  are  great 
downs,  commons,  heaths,  and  waftes,  there  is  nothing  but 
poverty  and  idlenefs  to  be  feen  amongft  the  generality  of 
their  inhabitants. 

In  inclofing  of  land,  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  what  it  is  intended  for,  becaufe  Corn  land 
fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  fields  ;  for  befides  the  lofs 
of  ground  in  hedges,  &c.  the  Corn  doth  feldom  thrive  fo 
well  in  fmall  inclofures,  as  in  more  open  land,  efpecially 
where  the  trees  are  large  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  Grafs  alfo 
in  pafture  is  not  fo  fweet  near  hedges,  or  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  as  in  an  open  expofure  ;  fo  that  where  the  inclofures 
are  made  too  fmall,  or  the  land  over-planted  with  trees,  the 
herbage  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  nor  in  fo  great  plenty,  as 
in  larger  fields  ;  therefore,  before  a  perfon  begins  to  inclofe, 
he  fhould  well  confider  how  he  may  do  it  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  :  as  for  inftance,  it  is  always  neceftary  to  have 
fome  fmaller  inclofures  near  the  habitation,  for  the  fhelter 
of  cattle,  and  the  conveniency  of  fhifting  them  from  one 
field  to  another,  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  may  require  ;  and 
hereby  the  habitation,  barns,  ftables,  and  out-houfes,  will 
be  better  defended  from  ftrong  winds,  which  often  do  great 
damage  to  thofe  that  are  expofed  to  their  fury.  Thefe  fmall 
inclofures  may  be  of  feveral  dimenfions,  fome  of  them 
three,  four,  fix,  or  eight  acres  in  extent;  but  the  larger  di- 
vifions  for  Corn  fhould  not  contain  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  or  more,  according  to  thefizeof  the  farm. 

The  ufual  method  of  inclofing  land  is,  with  a  ditch  and 
bank  fet  with  Quick.  But  in  marfh  land,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  they  content  themfelves  with  only  a 
ditch,  by  the  fides  of  which  they  ufually  plant  Sallows  or 
Poplars,  which  being  quick  of  growth,  in  a  few  years  afford 
Ibade  to  the  cattle  i  and  when  they  are  lopped,  produce  a 
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confi’derable  profit  to  their  owners.  In  fome  counties  the 
divifions  of  their  lands  is  by  dry  walls  made  of  flat  ftones, 
laid  regularly  one  upon  another,  and  laying  the  top  courfe 
of  flones  in  clay,  to  keep  them  together,  the  weight  of 
which  fecures  the  under  ones.  But  in  fome  parts  of  SuJJex 
and  Hampjhire  they  often  lay  the  foundation  of  their  banks 
with  flat  ftones,  which  is  of  a  confiderable  breadth  at  bot> 
tom;  upon  which  they  raife  the  bank  of  earth,  and  plant 
the  hedge  on  the  top,  which  in  a  few  years  makes  a  ftrong 
durable  fence,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  with  Holly,  as 
fome  of  thofe  in  SuJJex  are. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  moft  proper  plants  for  making  of 
fences  for  the  different  foils  and  fituations,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  expectation  of  the  planter  :  and  firft,  the  white  Thorn  is 
efteemed  the  beft  for  fencing, and  will  grow  upon  almoft  any 
foil  and  in  any  fituation,  but  it  fucceeds  beft  on  a  Hazle  loam. 

The  next  to  the  white  is  the  black  Thorn,  which,  though 
notfo  generally  efteemed  as  the  white,  yet  it  will  make  an 
excellent  fence,  where  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  planting 
and  after  management  of  it;  and  the  loppings  of  this  hedge 
make  much  the  beft  bufhes,  and  are  of  longer  duration  for 
dead  hedges,  than  any  other  fort,  and  are  very  proper  to 
mend  gaps  in  fences.  Thefe  hedges  will  be  better,  if  the 
plants  are  raifed  from  the  ftones  of  the  fruit,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  the  fpot  where  they  are  to  remain,  than  where 
the  plants  are  taken  from  a  nurfery. 

The  Crab  will  alfo  make  a  ftrong  durable  fence ;  this  may 
be  raifed  by  fowing  the  kernels  in  the  place  where  the  hedge 
is  defigned,  but  then  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  of 
the  plants  while  they  are  young,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  as  alfo  to  guard  them  from  cattle.  When  thefe 
ftocks  have  obtained  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be  grafted 
with  Apples  for  cyder,  where  the  fence  is  not  expofed  to  a 
publick  road  ;  but  the  grafts  fhould  not  be  nearer  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  left  they  fpoil  the  hedge,  by  their 
heads  overgrowing  and  dripping  on  it. 

The  Holly  is  alfo  an  excellent  plant  for  ever-green 
hedges,  and  would  claim  the  preference  to  either  of  the 
former,  were  it  not  for  the  flownefs  of  its  growth  while 
young,  and  the  difficulty  of  tranfplanting  the  plants  when 
grown  to  a  moderate  fize.  This  will  grow  beft  in  cold 
lfony  lands,  where,  if  once  it  takes  well,  the  hedges  may 
be  rendered  fo  clofe  and  thick,  as  to  keep  out  all  forts  of 
animals,  and  will  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  is  of  long 
duration. 

The  Alder  will  alfo  make  a  good  hedge,  when  planted 
on  a  moift  foil,  or  on  the  fide  of  rivers,  or  large  ditches ; 
and  will  preferve  the  bank  from  being  wafhed  away,  where 
there  are  running  ftreams ;  for  they  fpread  pretty  much  at 
bottom, and  fend  forth  fuckers  from  their  roots  ingreat  plenty. 

Of  late  years  theFurz  has  been  propagated  for  hedges  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  will  make  a  good  fence 
on  poor,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foils,  where  few  other  plants 
will  grow.  The  beft  method  of  raifing  thefe  hedges  is,  to 
fow  the  feed  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  in  the  'place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned  ; 
for  the  plants  will  not  bear  to  be  tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  be 
done  while  they  are  young,  and  then  there  is  great  hazard 
of  their  taking. 

Elder  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges,  being  very  quick 
of  growth  ;  fo  that  if  flicks  or  truncheons  about  four  or  five 
feet  long  be  thruftinto  a  bank  flopewife  each  way,  fo  as  to 
crofs  each  other,  and  thereby  form  a  fort  of  chequer  work, 
it  will  make  a  fence  for  fhelter  in  one  year.  But  as  this  is 
a  vigorous  growing  plant,  it  will  never  form  a  clofe  fence  ; 
and  the  young  fhoots  being  very  foft  and  pithy,  are  foon 
broken  by  cattle,  or  boys  in  their  fport, 

There  are  fome  other  plants  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  fences,  but  thofe  here  enumerated  are  the  only 
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vfeful  forts  for  fuch  purpofes  ;  wherefore  I  (hall  pafs  over 
the  others,  as  not  worthy  of  the  care  of  the  hufbandman. 
And  as  to  the  farther  directions  for  planting  and  preserving 
of  hedges,  with  inftruftions  for  plaihing  or  laying  them, 
the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  the  articles  of  Fences  and 
Hedges,  where  there  are  particular  directions  for  thefe 
works  exhibited,  which  I  Shall  not  here  repeat. 

The  draining  of  land  is  alfo  another  great  improvement 
to  it ;  for  though  meadows  and  paftures,  which  are  capable 
of  being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  herbage 
than  dry  land,  yet  where  the  wet  lies  too  long  upon  the 
ground,  the  Grafs  will  be  four  and  extremely  coarfe  ;  and 
where  there  is  not  care  taken  in  time  to  drain  this  laud,  it 
will  produce  little  Grafs,  and  foon  be  over-run  with  Rulhes 
and  Flags,  fo  as  to  be  of  fmall  value. 

The  bell:  method  for  draining  of  thefe  lands  is,  to  cut 
feveral  drains  acrofs  the  land,  in  thofe  places  where  the 
water  is  fubjedt  to  lodge ;  and  from  thefe  crofs  drains  to 
make  a  convenient  number  of  other  drains,  to  carry  off  the 
water  to  either  ponds  or  rivers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  land. 
Thefe  drains  need  not  be  made  very  large,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  very  low,  and  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  river  to 
which  the  water  may  be  conveyed ;  in  which  cafe  there 
fliould  be  large  ditches  dug  at  proper  diflances,  in  the 
lovveft  part  of  the’ground,  to  contain  the  water,  and  the 
earth  which  comes  out  of  the  ditches  fliould  be  equally 
fpread  on  the  laud,  to  raifc  the  furface.  But  where  the 
water  can  be  conveniently  carried  off.  the  beft  method  is  to 
make  under-ground  drains  at  proper  diflances,  which  may 
empty  themfelves  into  large  ditches,  which  are  defigned  to 
carry  off  the  water.  Thefe  fort  of  drains  are  the  mofl 
convenient,  and  as  they  are  hid  from  the  fight,  do  not  in¬ 
commode  the  land,  nor  is  there  any  ground  loft  where  thefe 
are  made. 

The  ufual  method  of  making  thefe  drains  is  to  dig  trenches, 
and  fill  the  bottoms  with  ftones,  bricks,  Rufhes,  or  bufhes, 
which  are  covered  over  with  the  earth,  which  was  dug  out 
of  the  trenches ;  but  this  is  not  the  beft  method,  becaufe  the 
water  has  not  a  free  pafl’age  through  thefe  drains,  fo  that 
whenever  there  is  a  flood,  they  are  often  flopped  by  the  foil 
which  the  water  freqently  brings  down  with  it.  The  beft 
method  I  have  yet  found  to  make  thefe  drains  is  to 
dig  trenches  to  a  proper  depth  for  carrying  oft'  the  water, 
which  for  the  principal  drains  fliould  be  three  feet  wide  at 
their  top,  and  Hoped  down  for  two  feet  in  depth,  where 
there  fliould  be  a  fmall  bank  left  on  each  fide,  upon  which 
the  crofs  flakes  or  bearers  fliould  be  laid,  and  below  thefe 
banks  there  fliould  be  an  open  drain  left,  at  leaft  one  foot 
deep,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  water  to  pals  through  :  thefe  larger  drains  fliould  be 
at  convenient  diflances,  and  fmaller  drains  of  about  fix  or 
feven  inches  wide,  and  the  hollow  under  the  bulhes  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  Ihould  be  cut  acrofs  the  ground,  which 
fhould  difeharge  the  water  into  thefe  larger  drains.  The 
number  and  fituation  of  them  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wetnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  depth  of  earth  above  the 
bullies  muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the 
land  ;  for  if  it  is  arable  land  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft  not  be 
fhallower  than  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches,  that  there  may  be 
fuificient  depth  for  the  plough,  without  difturbing  the  bulhes, 
but  for  paftureTand  nine  inches  will  be  full  enough  ;  for 
when  the  bulhes  lie  too  deep  in  ftrong  land,  they  will  have 
little  effieft,  the  ground  above  will  bind  fo  hard,  as  to  de¬ 
tain  the  wet  on  the  furface.  When  the  drains  are  dug,  there 
fliould  be  prepared  a  quantity  of  good  brulh  wood,  the  larger 
flicks  Ihould  be  cut  out  to  lengths  of  about  fixteen  or  eighteen 
inches,  which  Ihould  be  laid  acrofs  upon  the  two  fide- 
banks  of  the  drain,  at  about  four  inches  dillance  ;  then 
cover  thefe  flicks  with  the  fmaller  .Brufti-wood,  Furz,  Broom, 
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Heath,  or  any  other  kind  of  Brulh,  laying  it  IengthwHe 

pretty  clofe  ;  on  the  top  of  thefe  may  be  laid  Rufhes,  Flags, 
&c.  and  then  the  earth  laid  on  to  cover  the  whole.  Thefe 
fort  of  drains  will  continue  good  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  are  never  liable  to  the  inconven-iencies  of  the  other,, 
for  the  water  will  find  an  eafy  pafiage  through  them  under  the 
bulhes ;  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  J3ru(h-wood,they  are  made 
at  an  eafy  expence ;  but  in  places  where  wood  is  fcarce,  it 
would  be  chargeable  to  make  them  :  however,  in  this  cafe, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  thefe  lands  to  plant  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  cuttings  of  Willow,  or  the  black  Poplar, 
on  fome  of  the  moift  places,  which  would  furnilh  Brulh- 
wood  for  thefe  purpofes  in  four  or  five  years ;  and  as  the 
expence  of  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  trifling,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  advantage  to  an  eftate  which  wants  draining, 
than  to  pra&ife  this  method,  which  is  in  every  perfon’s 
power,  fince  there  is  little  expence  attending  it. 

In  countries  where  there  is  plenty  of  ftone,  that  is  the  beft 
material  for  making  thefe  under-ground  drains  ;  for  when 
thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never  want  repairing. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  thefe  drains  is  about 
Michaelmas ,  before  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  fall,  becaufe 
at  this  feafon  the  land  is  ufually  dry,  fo  that  the  drains  may 
be  dug  to  a  proper  depth ;  for  when  the  ground  is  wet,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  dig  to  any  depth,  becaufe  the  water 
will  drain  in  where  ever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ground. 

As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  lands  is  a  great  improvement 
to  them,  fo  the  floating  or  watering  of  dry  loofe  land  is  not 
a  Jefs  advantage  to  them.  This  may  be  eafily  effe&ed  where 
there  are  rivers,  or  refervoirs  of  water,  which  are  fituated 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  defigned  to  be  floated,  by 
under-ground  drains  (made  after  the  manner  of  thofe  before 
direded  for  draining  of  land,)  through  which  the  water  may 
be  conveyed  at  proper  feafons,  and  let  out  on  the  ground  : 
in  order  to  this,  there  muft  be  good  fluices  made  at  the  heads 
of  the  drains,  fo  that  the  water  may  never  get  out,  but  at 
fuch  times  as  is  required ;  for  if  this  be  not  taken  care  of, 
the  water,  inftead  of  improving  the  land,  will  greatly  da^ 
mage  it. 

The  time  for  drowning  of  land  is  ufually  from  November 
to  the  end  of  April ;  but  though  this  is  the  general  pradice, 
yet  I  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many  reafons.  The  firft  is, 
that  by  the  wet  lying  continually  on  the  ground  in  winter, 
the  roots  of  the  finer  fort  of  Grafs  are  rotted  and  deftroyed  j. 
and  by  letting  on  of  the  water,  at  the  feafon  when  the  feeds 
of  Docks,  and  other  bad  weeds,  which  commonly  grow  by 
river  fides,.  are  falling,  thefe  feeds  are  carried  upon  the 
land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and  fill  the  ground  with 
bad  weeds,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  mofl  of  the 
water  meadows  in  England,  the  Grafs  in  general  being  de¬ 
ftroyed  5  fo  that  Rulhes,  Docks,  and  other  trumpery,  make 
up  the  burden  of  thefe  lands ;  but  if  thefe  meadows  were 
judicioufly  managed,  and  never  floated  till  March  or  April, 
the  quantity  of  fweet  good  Grafs  would  be  thereby  greatly 
increafed,  and  the  beautiful-verdure  of  the  meadows  preferved. 

Another  great  improvement  of  land  is  by  burning  of  it,, 
which  for  four,  heathy,  and  rulhy  land,  be  it  either  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  a  very  great  improvement ;  fo  that  fuch. 
lands  will,  in  two  or  three  years  after  burning,  yield  more,- 
exclufive  of  the  charges,  than  the  inheritance  was  worth 
before  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  praftifed  on  rich  fertile  land,, 
for  as  the  fire  deftroys  the  acid  juice,  which  occafions  fteri- 
lity  in  the  poor  land,  fo  it  will  in  like  manner  confume  the 
good  juices  of  the  richer  land,  and  thereby  impoverilh  it, 
fo  that  it  hath  been  with  great  reafon  difufed  in  deep  rich- 
countries. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  great  improvement’;  where  land  is  over¬ 
grown  with  Broom,  Furz,  &c.  to  flub  them  up  by  the 
roots  i  and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  heaps,  and 
6  cover 
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Cbver  them  with  the  parings  of  the  earth,  and  burn  them, 
and  fpread  the  aflies  over,  the  ground.  By  this  method  vaft 
trafts  ofland,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  or  nothing  to 
their  owners,  might  be  made  good  at  a  fmall  expence,  fo 
as  to  become  good  eftates  to  the  proprietors. 

LANTANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  683.  American  Viburnum. 
The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  four  fegments.  *The 
flower  is  of  an  irregular  Jhape ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  fpread 
open  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  parts.  In  the 
center  of  the  flower  is  fltuated  the  germen,  attended  by  four  fia- 
mina,  two  being  longer  than  the  other.  The  germen  afterward 
changes  to  a  roundijh  fruit,  opening  into  two  cells ,  incloflng  a 
roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lantana  foliis  oppofltis,  caule  aculeato  ramofo,  floribus 
capitato-umbellatis.  Sweet,  prickly,  American  Viburnum, 
with  broad  Nettle  leaves,  and  carmine  flowers. 

2.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  alternis, 
floribus  corymbofls.  Smooth  Lantana,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  alternate,  and  a  fmaller  flower  and  fruit. 

3.  Lantana  caule  ramofo  lanuginofo,  foliis  orbiculatis  ere- 
natis,  oppofltis,  floribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  a  hairy 
branching  ftalk,  round  crenated  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
flowers  collected  in  heads. 

4.  Lantana  foliis  ternis,  fpicis  cblongis  imbricatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  626.  Lantana  with  leaves  placed  by  threes 
round  the  ftalk,  and  oblong  imbricated  fpikes  of  flowers. 

5.  Lantana  caule  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  ferratis 
oppofltis,  floribus  corymbofls.  Lantana  with  a  prickly  ftalk, 
oblong,  heart. lhaped,  fawed  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus. 

6.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis,  ferratis, 
rugofls ,  floribus  capitatis  lanuginofls.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth 
ftalk,  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  rough,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  woolly  heads. 

7.  Lantana  foliis  oblcngo  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis  rugofls 
alternis,  floribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  oblong,  oval- 
pointed,  fawed  leaves,  which  are  rough,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads. 

8.  Lantana  caule  inermi ,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis ,  floribus  ca¬ 
pitatis  alaribus  feflilibus.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth  ftalk,  oval 
fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads,  proceeding 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 

9.  Lantana  foliis  alternis  feflilibus,  floribus  folitariis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  320.  Lantana  with  alternate  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  fingly ;  commonly  called 
African  Jafmine  with  an  ilex  leaf. 

The  firlt  fort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  raoft  of  the  other 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where  it  is  called  wild  Sage:  It 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fquare  branches,  armed  with  (hort  crooked  fpines. 
The  leaves  are  hairy,  fpear-fhaped,  and  placed  oppofite  ; 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  two  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  fame 
joint,  one  on  each  fide,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh 
heads  of  flowers ;  thofe  which  are  on  the  outfide,  and  form 
the  border,  are  firft  of  a  bright  red,  or  fcarlet  colour  ; 
thefe  change  to  a  deep  purple  before  they  fall.  Thofe 
flowers  which  are  in  the  center,  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
but  after  fome  time  fade  to  an  Orange  colour.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  having  a  pulpy  covering  over  a  Angle  hard  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  (lender,  fmooth,  (hrubby  ftalk,  about  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fpear-(haped  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges,  hoary  on 
their  under  ft4e,  and  ftand  alternate  uponihort  foot-ftalks. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  branches  the  foot- ftalks  of  the  flowers 
arife  alternately  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  fup- 
port  fmall  heads  of  pale  purple  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
purple  berries,  each  having  one  feed. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houfloun.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about 
four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  woolly  branches.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  (landing  op¬ 
pofite.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  fuftaining  an  oblong  fpike  of  purple 
flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  gray  woolly  bark,  garniihed  with  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges ;  they  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  at  bottom,  but  by  threes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk.  At  the  end  of  the  branches  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers,  which  fuftain  an  oblong  head  of  purple  flowers, 
which  come  out  of  imbricated  cups,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
pretty  large  purple  berries,  containing  one  feed.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts,  and  is  an 
annual  plant. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfloun.  This  rifes  with  a  prickly  branching  ftalk  four 
or  five  feet  high,  garniihed  with  oblong  heart-ftiaped  leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
At  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come  out  in  round 
bunches,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  grow  in  loofer  bunches  or  heads,  than  thofe 
of  the  former  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  The 
branches  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  mod  other  forts, 
and  are  much  more  ligneous.  The  leaves  are  deeply  fawed 
on  their  edges,  their  upper  furface  very  rough,  and  many 
of  them  clofely  fet  with  white  prominent  fpots  as  if  ftudded  ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  (landing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks;  they  are  white,  and  are  colle&cd  in  fmall 
woolly  heads. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  branching  (hrubby  ftalk 
about  four  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark, 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  (landing  alternately  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon 
(hort  foot-ftalks  in  clofe  fmall  heads ;  thefe  are  white,  and 
make  but  little  appearance. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy.  This  hath 
a  (lender  lhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  branches,  garniihed  with  fmall, 
oval,  fawed  leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  at  every  joint,  come  out  the  flowers ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  are  colledied  in  clofe  heads. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
except  the  fourth,  which  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  can  only  be 
propagated  by  feeds.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  feveral  of  the  forts  produce  in  England.  Thefe 
feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tan  ;  the  reafon  for  my  adv.ifing  them  to  be  fown  in  pots, 
is,  becaufe  the  feeds  frequently  remain  long  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate ;  therefore  if  the  plants  (hould  not  come 
up  the  fame  year,  the  pots  (hould  be  placed  in  the  (love  in 
winter,  and  the  following  fpring  plunged  into  a  new  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  ob'fervirig  to  lhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  (hould  have  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  with  weak 
ftalks;  afterward  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  iaiae  manner 
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as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  till  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  drength ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  or  a  dry  dove,  where  they  may  have  a  large  (hare 
of  air  in  warm  weather,  but  protected  from  the  cold.  This 
is  neceffary  for  the  young  plants,  which  (hould  not  the  fird 
year  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  but  afterward  they  may 
be  placed  abroad  in  the  warmeft  part  of  fummer,  and  in 
u inter  placed  upon  (lands  in  the  dry  (love,  where  they  will 
continue  long  in  flower,  and  many  of  the  forts  will  ripen 
their  feeds  ;  but  in  winter  they  (hould  be  fparingly  watered, 
for  much  moifture  will  rot  their  roots. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  bed  time  for 
planting  them  is  in  July,  after  the  plants  have  been  expofed 
to  the  open  air  for  about  a  month,  by  which  time  the 
(hoots  will  be  hardened  fo  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  rotting 
with  a  little  moiflure.  Thefe  cuttings  (hould  be  planted  in 
i'tnall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  and 
fcreened  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  in  about  fix  weeks  time  thefe  will  be  rooted,  when 
they  muS  be  hardened  gradually  to  bear  the  open  air,  and 
afterward  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

The  lad  fort  has  been  long  in  the  ExgUJb  gardens,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  Ilex-leaved  Jafmine.  This  fort  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  (talk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
irregular  branches,  clofely  garnifhed  with  thin  oval  leaves 
ending  in  points,  (awed  on  their  edges,  wdiich  embrace  the 
branches  with  their  bafe,  and  from  the  bofom  of  each  leaf 
comes  out  one  folitary  white  flower,  which  is  cut  at  the  top 
irto  five  parts,  and  at  firfl  fight  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Jafmine  flower,  but  when  clofer  viewed,  the  tube  will  be 
found  curved  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  which  Dr. 
Linnaus  titles  ringent  flowers.  The  flowers  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  but  the  plants  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  upon  an  old  hot- bed 
any  time  in  July ,  and  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs, 
i  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  will  put  out  roots  in  a  month  or 
fue  weeks  j  then  they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed 
in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  fre(h  root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  flieltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  frods  come  on.  This  plant  was  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  fo  is  not  very  tender,  therefore 
may  be  preferved  in  a  good  green-houfe  in  winter,  but  mud 
have  a  large  (hare  o(  air  in  mild  weather,  othervvife  it  is  apt 
to  grow  mouldy.  In  the  fummer  it  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  with  other  green  houfe  plants,  in  afheltered  fitua¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  upon  the  plants  mod 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  leaves  continuing  green  renders 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  colle&ion  of  plants. 

LAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 


LAPSANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  823.  Nipplewort. 

The  Char  a  fitrs  are, 

The  flower  is  cotnpcfed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  florets,  included 
in  one  common  imbricated  empaiement.  T he  ferets  have  one  tubu- 
lous  petal ,  f  retched  out  at  the  top ,  m  Jhape  of  a  tongue  j  thefe 
have  each  fve Jhort  hairy  flamina.  The  germen  is  ftualed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  floret ,  vjkich  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  three- 
co!  nered  feed,  fltuated  in  the  f  ale  of  the  empaiement . 

The  Species  are, 

Lapsana  calycibus  frufius  angulatis ,  pedunculis  tenuilus 
rarnofjfmis.  Hart.  Clijf.  384.  Common  Nipplewort. 

2.  Lapsana  calycibus  frufius  undique  patentibus,  radii s  flub- 
ulatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  245.  This  is 
the  Rhagadiolus  alter,  f  1 . 

3.  Lapsana  calycibus  frufius  undique  patentibus ,  radiis 
fubulatisy  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  245.  Rhagadiolus  with 
a  Nipplewort  leaf. 

4.  Lapsana  calycibus frufius  torulofis  deprefis  obtufis  fejfili- 

'rw*  cn  f  antd  °U"  Zacintha,  or  watered  Cichory. 

1  he  fird  fort  is  a  common  weed,  which  grows  by  the 


fide  of  foot-paths  and  hedges  in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo 
is  not  permitted  to  have  room  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  in  Portugal. 
Thefe  are  annual  plants,  of  no  beauty  or  ufe,  but  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  the 
feeds  of  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  trouble,  and  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  enough 
to  leave  to  keep  the  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  This  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant,  of  neither  ufe  or  beauty,  but  is  like  the  others 
kept  for  variety.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  fcatter  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than  if  fovvn  in  the 
fpring.  The  plants  require  no  culture,  but  will  thrive  like 
weeds. 

LARIX.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  586.  tab.  353.  The  Larch 
tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  growing  feparate  on  the  fame 
tree.  The  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fcaly  katkin.  The 
female  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  conical  flsape,  having  no  petals, 
but  a  fmall  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  nut  with  a 
membraneous  wing ,  inclofcd  in  the  feales  of  the  cones. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Larix  foliis  deciduis,  conis  ovatis  obtufls.  Larch  tree 
with  deciduous  leaves,  and  oval  obtufe  cones. 

2.  Larix  foliis  acutis  perennantibus,  conis  obtufls.  Cedar 
of  Lib  anus. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  of  late  years  has  been  very  much  propagated  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  tree  is  of  quick  growth,  the  trunk  will  rife  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more  ;  the  branches  are  (lender, 
their  ends  generally  hang  downward,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  which  arife  in  cluders  from  one  point, 
which  fpread  open  above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s  brufh  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn,  like 
other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  month  of  April  the  male 
dowers  appear,  which  are  difpofed  in  form  of  fmall  cones  •, 
the  female  flowers  are  colledled  into  oval  obtufe  cones, 
which  in  fome  fpecies  have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in  others 
they  are  white  :  thefe  differences  are  accidental ;  the  cones 
are  about  one  inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  points,  the  feales 
are  fmooth,  and  lie  over  each  other ;  under  each  fcale  there 
is  generally  lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  wings. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia ;  thefe  have 
different  appearances  from  the  common  Larch  tree,  in  their 
(hoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  fpecifically 
different.  The  American  fort  thrives  pretty  well  in  feveral 
gardens  in  England,  but  the  latter  requires  a  colder  climate, 
for  they  are  very  apt  to  die  in  fummer  here,  efpecially  if  they 
are  planted  on  a  dry  foil.  This  fort  will  often  pu(h  out 
leaves  by  the  end  of  February  in  mild  feafons,  and  if  there 
happens  frod  later  in  the  year,  the  (hoots  are  frequently 
killed,  and  their  leaves  drop  off,  fo  are  fometimes  naked 
till  June,  when  the  trees  put  out  frefh  (hoots.  The  cones 
of  this  fort,  which  have  been  brought  to  England,  feem  to 
be  in  general  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind. 

The  common  Larch  is  now  very  plenty  in  mod  of  the 
nurferies  in  England,  and  of  late  years  there  has  been  great 
numbers  of  the  trees  planted  ;  but  thofe  which  have  been 
planted  in  the  word  foil  and  in  bad  fituations,  have  thriven 
the  bed,  for  where  trees  of  equal  fize  have  been  planted  in 
good  garden  earth  at  the  fame  time,  the  others  on  the  cold 
ftiff  land  have  in  twelve  years  been  twice  the  height  of  thofe 
planted  in  good  ground,  which  is  an  encouragement  to  plant 
thefe  trees,  fince  they  will  thrive  in  the  mod  expofed  fitua¬ 
tions,  provided  they  are  planted  in  clumps  near  each  other, 
and  not  (ingle  trees ;  nor  (hould  the  plants,  which  are 
planted  in  very  open  expofed  places,  be  taken  from  warm 

nurferies. 
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nurferies,  but  father  raifed  as  near  to  the  fpot  where  they 
are  to  remain,  as  poflible  ;  nor  fhould  the  plants  be  more 
than  three  or  four  years  growth  when  planted,  where  they 
are  deiigned  to  grow  large ;  for  though  trees  of  greater  fize 
will  remove  very  well,  and  grow  feveral  years  as  well  as  if 
they  had  not  been  tranfplanted,  yet  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  growth  they  will  frequently  fail,  where  the  young 
planted  trees  have  continued  very  vigorous. 

Thefe  trees  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  moft  years  ripen 
well  in  England.  The  cones  fhould  be  gathered  about  the 
end  of  November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  fpring, 
when  they  Ihould  be  fpread  on  a  cloth  and  expofed  to  the 
fun,  or  laid  before  a  fire,  which  will  caufe  the  feales  of  the 
cones  to  open,  and  emit  their  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eafl,  where  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  only  comes  on  it ;  or  if  they  are  fown  on  a  bed 
more  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  fhould  be  fereened  with  mats 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  when  the  plants  fir  ft  appear 
above  ground,  they  are  very  impatient  of  heat  ;  and  when 
the  bed  is  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  furface  of  the 
ground  will  dry  fo  fall  as  to  require  to  have  water  very  often, 
which  frequently  rots  the  tender  roots  of  the  plants.  Thefe 
young  plants  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  if  they  have  made  good  progrefs  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  the  following  autumn,  otherwife  they  may  remain 
in  the  feed-bed  another  year,  efpecially  if  the  plants  are  not 
too  clofe  together.  When  they  are  tranfplanted,  it  fhould 
be  performed  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay  ; 
they  may  be  planted  in  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder 
each  way,  which  will  be  didance  enough  for  the  growth  of 
the  plants  the  two  following  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  the  young  trees  are  planted  out  for  good,  they  need 
not  be  planted  at  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  afunder,  al¬ 
ways  planting  them  clofer  on  expofed  fituations,  than  where 
they  are  more  defended  ;  after  the  trees  are  planted  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  for  three  or  four  years  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
when  they  will  over-top  the  weeds,  and  prevent  their  growth  ; 
the  ground  between  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  dug,  for  that 
I  have  found  has  greatly  dopped  their  growth. 

The  American  or  black  Larch,  thrives  pretty  well  upon 
mod  land,  but  on  dry  ground  will  make  but  little  progrefs. 
A  few  of  thefe  trees,  by  way  of  variety,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  place  in  every  colle&ion  of  trees  defigned  for  pleafure, 
but  for  profit  the  common  Larch  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  Switzerland,  where  thefe  trees  abound,  and  they  have 
a  fcarcity  of  other  wood,  they  build  mod  of  their  houfes 
with  it;  and  great  part  of  their  furniture  is  alfo  made  of  the 
wood,  fome  of  which  is  white,  and  fome  red,  but  the  latter 
is  mod  edeemed.  The  rednefs  of  the  wood  is  fuppofed  to 
be  from  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  is  not  from  any  difference 
between  them.  They  frequently  cut  out  the  boards  into 
fhingles  of  a  foot  fquare,  with  which  they  cover  their  houfes, 
indead  of  tiles  or  other  covering ;  thefe  are  at  fir  ft  very 
white,  but  after  they  have  been  two  or  three  years  expofed 
become  as  black  as  charcoal ;  and  all  the  joints  are  dopped 
by  the  refin,  which  the  fun  draws  out  from  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  air,  and  becomes  a  fmooth 
fhining  varnifh,  which  renders  the  houfes  fo  covered  impe¬ 
netrable  to  either  wind  or  rain  ;  but  as  this  is  very  coin- 
budible,  fo  the  magidrates  have  made  an  order  of  police, 
that  the  houfes  fo  covered  iho-uld  be  built  at  a  didance  from 
each  other. 

In  mod  countries  where  this  wood  is  in  plenty,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  kinds  of  Fir  for  every  purpofe ;  and  in 
many  places  there  are  fhips  built  of  this  wood,  which  they 
fay  are  durable  ;  therefore  this  may  be  a  very  proper  tree 
for  planting  upon  fome  of  the  cold  barren  hills  in  many 
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parts  of  England ,  which  at  prefent  produce  nothing  to  their 
proprietors,  and  in  one  age  may  be  large  effaces  to  their 
poderity,  and  a  national  advantage;  which  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  a  great  expence,  where  the  bufir.efs  is  pro¬ 
perly  conduced. 

From  the  Larch  tree  is  extracted  the  Venice  turpentine, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  near  I.ucern, 
make  a  confiderable  merchandize  of.  They  colleCt  this 
by  boring  holes  in  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  at  about  two  or 
three  feet  from  the' ground,  into  which  they  ^ix  narrow 
troughs  about  twenty  inches  long  ;  the  end  of  thefe  are 
hollowed  like  a  ladle,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fmall  hole 
bored  for  the  turpentine  to  run  into  a  receiver,  which  is 
placed  below  it ;  as  the  turpentine  runs  from  the  trees,  it 
palfes  along  the  Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  ladle,  and 
from  thence  runs  through  the  hole  into  the  receiver.  The 
people  who  gather  this  vifit  the  trees  morning  and  evening, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  September ,  to  colleCt  the  turpentine 
from  out  of  the  receivers. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Cedar  of  Libanus,  which  is  a  tree  of 
antiquity;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  tree  is  not  found 
as  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fo  far  as  hath 
come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  cones  of  this  tree  are  frequently  brought  from  the 
Levant ,  which,  if  preferved  entire,  will  preferve  their  feeds 
good  for  feveral  years.  The  time  of  their  ripening  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  fpring,  and  fo  confequently  are  near  one  year 
old  before  we  receive  them  ;  for  which  they  are  net  the 
worfe,  but  rather  the  better,  the  cones  having  difeharged  a 
great  part  of  their  refin  by  lying,  and  the  feeds  are  much 
eafier  to  get  out  of  them  than  luch  as  are  frelh  taken  from 
the  tree. 

The  belt  way  to  get  the  feeds  out  is,  to  fplit  the  cones, 
by  driving  a  fharp  piece  of  iron  through  the  center  length¬ 
ways,  which  will  fplit  the  cone,  then  the  feeds  may  be 
taken  out  with  eafe  ;  thefe  are  faftened  to  a  thin  leafy  fub- 
ftance  called  wings,  like  tho  e  of  the  Fir  tree  :  but  before 
the  feeds  are  taken  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  cones 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  render  them 
eafier  to  fplit,  fo  that  the  feeds  may  be  taken  out  with 
greater  fafety  ;  for  there  will  require  care  in  the  doing  of 
it,  otherwife  many  of  the  feeds  will  be  fpoiled,  as  they  are 
very  tender,  and  will  bruife  where  there  is  any  force  em¬ 
ployed  to  get  them  out. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  of  light  frefh 
earth,  and  treated  as  was  direded  for  the  Firs  (to  which  I 
refer»the  reader)  but  only  fhall  obferve,  that  thefe  require 
more  fhade  in  fummer  while  young  than  the  Firs. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  guarded  from 
the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  pick  off  their  tops  ;  they  mult 
alfo  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  not  placed 
under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants  may  remain  in  thefe 
boxes  or  pots  in  which  they  were  fown  till  the  following 
fpring,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  place  them  under  a  frame 
in  winter,  or  cover  them  with  mats,  for  while  they  are 
young  they  are  in  danger  of  loling  their  tops,  if  they  are 
pinched  by  froft.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
fhoot,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
into  beds  at  about  four  inches  diftance.  doling  the  earth 
gently  to  their  roots ;  thefe  beds  Should  be.  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
to  Shade  the  plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root;  and  if  the  nights  prove  frofty,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  the  mats  over  them  in  the  night,  but  in  cloudy  or  moift 
weather  they  rnuft  be  always  open.  After  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  unlefs  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  vety 
dry,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  fome  wa¬ 
ter  once  a ’week;  but  it  muft  be  in  fmall  quantities,  fo: 

too 
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too  much  wet  Is  often  very  injurious  to  them,  fo  that  it 
will  be  better  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  in  hot  weather, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fall,  or  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  with  mofs  to  keep  it  cool,  than  to  water 
the  plants  often, 

Jn  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  hand  two  years,  then  they 
fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  or  to  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow 
two  years  more  ;  but  the  younger  thefe  plants  are  when  they 
are  planted  out  for  good,  the  better  the  trees  will  thrive, 
and  the  longer  they  will  continue. 

When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fhoot  ftrong,  the  leading  (hoot 
is  very  fubjeCt  to  incline  to  one  fide ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
have  them  ftrait,  their  fhoots  mult  be  fupported  with  flakes, 
to  keep  the  leaders  ftrait,  until  they  are  grown  to  the  height 
they  are  defigned,  othervvife  their  branches  will  extend  on 
every  fide,  and  prevent  their  upright  growth. 

It  is  matter  of  furprize  to  me,  that  this  tree  hath  not  been 
more  cultivated  in  England  formerly,  for  till  within  a  few 
years  paft  there  were  but  few  here  ;  for  as  it  grows  naturally 
upon  the  coldelt  parts  of  mount  Libanus,  where  the  fnow 
continues  molt  part  of  the  year,  fo  there  can  be  no  fehr  of 
its  being  hurt  by  froft  in  Englasid.  That  thefe  trees  are 
of  quick  growth,  is  evident  from  four  of  them  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  phyfick  garden  at  Cbelfea,  which  (as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed)  were  planted  there  in  the  year  1683, 
at  which  time  they  were  not  above  three  feet  high ;  two  of 
which  trees  are  at  this  time  {viz.  1762)  near  twelve  feet 
in  girt,  at  two  feet  above  ground,  and  their  branches  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  thirty  feet  on  every  fide  their  trunks. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  trees  are  planted,  is  a  lean  hun¬ 
gry  fand,  mixed  with  gravel,  with  about  two  feet  furface. 
They  Hand  at  four  corners  of  a  pond,  which  is  bricked  up 
within  two  feet  of  their  trunks,  fo  that  their  roots  have  no 
room  to  fpread  on  one  fide,  and  confequently  are  cramped  in 
their  growth;  but  whether  their  (landing  fo  near  the  water 
may  not  have  been  advantageous  to  them,  I  cannot  fay ; 
but  fure  I  am,  if  their  roots  had  had  full  fcope  in  the  ground, 
they  would  have  made  a  greater  progrefs.  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  lopping  or  cutting  of  thefe  trees  is  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  them  (more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  of  the  refi- 
nous  trees}  in  retarding  their  growth  ;  for  two  of  the  four 
trees  above-mentioned,  being  unadvifedly  planted  near  a 
green  houfe,  when  they  began  to  grow  large,  had  their 
branches  lopped,  to  let  the  rays  of  the  fun  into  the  houfe, 
whereby  they  have  been  fo  much  checked,  as  at  prefent 
they  are  little  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  two. 

What  we  find  mentioned  in  feripture  of  the  lofty  Cedars, 
can  be  no  ways  applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this 
tree ;  fince,  from  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now 
growing  in  England ,  as  alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
travellers,  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on 
mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty, 
but  on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far  ;  to 
which  the  nllufion  made  by  the  Pfaimilt  agrees  very  well, 
when  he  is  deferibing  the  flourilhing  (late  o£  a  people,  and 
fays,  They  Jhall  fpread  their  branches  like  the  Cedar  tree. 

Rauwolf,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at  that  time 
{i.  e.  anno  5574)  upon  mount  Libanus  more  than  twenty-fix 
trees  remaining,  twenty-four  of  which  flood  in  a  circle  ; 
and  the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a  fniall  diftance,  had 
their  branches  almofl  confirmed  with  age  ;  nor  could  he 
find  any  younger  trees  coming  up  to  fucceed  them,  though 
ire  looked  about  diligently  for  fome.  Thefe  trees  (he  fays) 
were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  amongit  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very 
large  branches,  commonly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but 
are  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  plea- 
fant  order,  as  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with 
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great  diligence,  by  which  they  are  eafity  diftinguilhed  at  a 
great  ditlance  from  Fir  trees.  The  leaves  (continues  he)  ' 
are  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  Larch  tree,  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  little  bunches,  upon  fmall  brown  (hoots. 

Maundrel ,  in  his  Travels ,  fays,  there  were  but  fixteen  large 
trees  remaining,  when  he  vifited  the  mountains,  fome  of 
which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  but  that  there  were  many 
more  young  trees  of  afmaller  fize ;  he  meafured  one  of  the 
largefl,  and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  girt, 
and  yet  found,  and  thirty-feven  yards  in  the  fpread  of  its 
boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  yards  from  the  ground  it  was 
divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great 
tree.  What  Maundrel  hath  related,  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  there 
in  the  year  1720,  with  this  difference  only,  viz.  in  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  branches  of  the  largefl  tree,  which  he  a f- 
fured  me  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  twenty-two  yards 
diameter.  Now,  whether  Mr.  Maundrel  meant  thirty-feven 
yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreading  branches,  or  the 
diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  his  words,  yet 
neither  of  them  well  agrees  with  my  friend’s  account. 

The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  againft 
all  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies;  the  faw-duft  of  it  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed  by  thofe  mountebanks, 
who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming  myflery.  This  wood 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous  for  preferving 
books  and  writings ;  and  the  wood  is  thought  by  my  Lord 
Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found.  It  is  alfa 
recorded,  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Utica,  there  was 
found  timber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old.  And  the 
flatute  of  the  goddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephefian  temple,  was 
faid  to  be  of  this  material  alfo,  as  was  molt  of  the  timber 
work  of  that  glorious  firuCture. 

This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry  and  fubjeCt  to  fplit,  nor 
does  it  well  endure  to  be  fattened  with  nails,  from  which 
it  ufually  Ihrinks,  therefore  pins  of  the  fame  wood  are  much 
preferable  to  any  other. 

LARKSPUR.  See  Delphinium. 

LASERPITIUM.  Tourn,  Inf.  R.  H.  324.  tab.  172. 
Laferwort. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  an  utnbellated  flower,  compofed  of  many  fmall  umbels . 
The  general  umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  equal  heart  - 
Jhaped petals,  and five  ftamir.a.  The  roundifh  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fruit  with 
eight  longitudinal  wings  or  membranes ,  refembling  the  fliers  of  a 
water  mill. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Laserpitium  foliolis  oblongo-cordatis,  incifo-ferratis , 
7 imbella  maxima.  Laferwort  with  oblong  heart-lhaped  lobes, 
which  are  cut  like  a  faw,  and  a  very  large  umbel. 

2.  Laserpitium  foliolis  coraatis  incifo  f err  at  is.  Hort.  Clijj. 
96.  Laferwort  with  heart-lhaped  lobes  cut  like  a  faw. 

3.  Laserpitium  foliolis  ovatis  oltufis  acute  ferratis, 
Laferwort  with  oval  obtufe  lobes,  lharply  fawed. 

4.  Laserpitium  foliolis  cuneiformibus  furcatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  248.  Laferwort  with  wedge-lhaped  forked  lobes. 

5.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  fffihlus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  fpear-lhaped  entire  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

6.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifidis  acutis.  Laferwort  with 
acute  trifid  lobes. 

7.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifdis  obtufis,  umbellis  partialibus 
contratiis.  Laferwort  with  obtufe  tnfid  leaves,  and  the 
fmall  umbels  contracted. 

8.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  extimis  coa- 
litis.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  entire  fpear-lhaped 
lobes,  whofis  outer  ones  coalefce. 


9.  Laser- 
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9.  Laserpitium  foliolis  pinnatifidis,  tattle  angulofo. 
Laferwort  with  wing-pointed  lobes,  and  an  angular  ftalk. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties,  if  not  diilindt  fpecies  of 
this  plant;  fome  of  which  have  been  put  down  as  diftinft 
Ipecies,  which  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
therefore  fhould  not  be  regarded  asfuch;  but  the  number  of 
fpecies  has  been  greatly  leffened  by  fome  late  writers,  who 
have  erred  as  much  in  leftening,  as  thofe  before  them  had 
done  in  multiplying  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France ,  in 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens 
for  the  fajce  of  variety  ;  but  as  they  have  no  great  beauty, 
fo  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  gardens ;  they  require 
much  room,  for  their  roots  extend  far  every  way,  and  the 
leaves  of  many  forts  will  fpread  three  feet,  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong  ;  their  flower-ftalks  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
their  umbels  of  flowers  are  very  large ;  they  have  all  of 
them  perennial  roots  but  annual  flalks.  They  flower  in 
fune,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Silpbium  of  the  antients 
was  procured  from  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  from 
which  of  them  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant.  All  the  fpecies, 
if  wounded,  drop  a  very  acrid  juice,  which  turns  to  a  refl- 
nous  gummy  fubftance,  very  acrimonious.  This  was  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  by  the  antients  to  take  away  black  and  blue 
fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  and  blows,  as  alfo  to  take  away 
excrefcences;  it  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the  antients  prefcribed 
in  internal  medicines,  but  others  have  cautioned  people  not 
to  make  ufe  of  it  this  way,  from  the  eftedls  which  they 
mention  to  have  feen  produced  from  the  violence  of  its 
acrimony. 

All  thefe  plants  are  extreme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  mofl 
foils  and  fituations  ;  they  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  if 
fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  feeds 
commonly  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year.  The  plants 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  the  following  autumn  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  for  they  fend  out  long  deep  roots,  which 
are  frequently  broken  by  tranfplanting,  if  they  are  large ; 
when  the  plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be  planted  three 
feet  afunder.  The  roots  will  continue  many  years,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture,  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  to 
dig  between  the  roots  every  fpring. 

LATHYRUS.  Rourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  394.  ttib.  216,  217. 
Chichl-ing  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

Rhe  fewer  is  of  the  butterfy  kind.  The  fandard  is  heart - 
Jhaped,  and  refcxed  at  the  point.  The  wings  are  oblong  and 
blunt ;  the  keel  is  half,  round,  and  the  fze  of  the  wings .  It  hath 
ten  famina,  nine  of  them  joined,  and  one  feparate.  It  hath  an 
oblong,  narrow,  compreffed  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
long  compreffed  pod ,  ending  in  a  paint ,  having  two  valves,  filed 
with  rowidijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  un'fioris,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  legu- 
tninibus  comprejfs  dorfo  bimarginatis.  Horl.  Cliff.  367.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  tendrils 
having  two  leaves,  and  oval  compreffed  pods  with  two  bor¬ 
ders  on  their  back  part. 

2.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unif.oris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  legu- 
jninibus  ovatis  comprejfs ,  dorfo  canaliculatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
730.  Cultivated  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  purple  flower. 

3.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  uni  for  is,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  legu  - 
minibus  teretibus.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one  flower  upon 
a  foot-ftalk,  a  two-leaved  tendril,  and  a  taper  pod. 

4.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  uniforis ,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis,  fi- 
fulis  dentatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  363.  Cnichling  Vetch  with 
cne  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk..,  a  four-leaved  tendril,  and  in¬ 
dented  IlipulW 
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5.  LaTHYRUS pedunculis  uniforis,  cirrhis polyphyllis,  fiftllis 
lanceolatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  368.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one 
flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  a  many-leaved  tendril,  and  lpear- 
fhaped  llipulas. 

6.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  biforis,  cirrhis  polyphyllis,  foliolis 
alternisK  Hort.  Cliff.  368.  Spanijh  Chichling  Vetch  with  a 
variable  flower,  and  jointed  pod. 

7.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  biforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foliis 
ovato-oblongis,  legu  minibus  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cliff .  368.  The 
fweet-feented  Pea. 

8.  Lath  Y  r  u  s  pedunculis  biforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foliolis 
hneari-  lanceolatis,  leguminibus  hirfutis,  feminibus  Jcabris,  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  363.  Narrow-leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a 
hairy  pod. 

9.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  biforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foliolis 
alternis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  363.  Chichling  Vetch 
of  Rangier,  with  a  bitter  Vetch  pod,  and  a  large  red  flower. 

10.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  biforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foliolis 
linear i -lanceolatis,  internodiis  membranaceis.  Yellow  broad - 
leaved  Chichling  Vetch. 

1 1.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  mult  if  oris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foli¬ 
olis  ovalibus,  internodiis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  367.  Creeping 
field  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  tuberous  root. 

12.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis ,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foli¬ 
olis  lanceolatis,  cirrhis  fmpliciffmis.  Hort  Cliff.  367.  Yellow 
wild  Chichling  Vetch  of  the  woods. 

13.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis  tetra- 
phy/lifque,  foliolis  lanceolatis .  It.  W.  Goth.  75.  Greater  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  of  Narbonne  with  narrow  leaves. 

1 4-  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis ,  cirrhis  diphyllis  foli¬ 
olis  lanceolato  -linearibus  acujninatis ,  internodiis  membranaceis. 
Greater  wild  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  fmaller  flower,  and 
longer  pointed  leaves. 

15.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  foli¬ 
olis  lanceolatis,  [internodiis  metnbrasiaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  367, 
Broad-leaved  Chichling  Vetch,  commonly  called  Everlafting 
Pea. 

16.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis,  cirrhis  diphyllis  foliolis 
ovato-lanccolatis ,  internodiis  metnbranaccis.  Smaller  broad¬ 
leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  larger  flower  ;  or  large,  red 
flowering  Everlafting  Pea. 

17.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multiforis ,  cirrhis  polyphyllis, 
fipulis  ovatis,  baf  acutis.  Hort.  Upfal.  217.  Chichling  Vetch- 
with  many  flowers  on  a  foot  ftalk,  a  many. leaved  tendril, 
and  oval  ftipulae  acute  at  the  bafe. 

18.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unif.oris,  foliis ftnplicibus,  fipulis 
fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  729.  Niflolia,  or  crimfon  Grafs 
Vetch. 

19.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  uniforis  calyce  Imgioribus,  cirrhis 
diphyllis  fmpliciffmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  729.  Chichling  Vetch 
wich  Angle  flowers  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  which  are  longer 
than  the  empalement,  and  a  two-leaved  Angle  tendril. 

20.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  biforis ,  foliis  reniformibus  fmpli- 
effmis  fubtus  venofis.  Chichling  Vetch  with  two  flowers  up¬ 
on  a  foot-ftalk,  and  kidney-fhaped  Angle  leaves,  which  arc 
veined  on  their  under  fide. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;• 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  climbing  ftalk  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  come  out  at  eacn  joint  alternate  :  they 
are  compofed  of  two  long  narrow  lobes,  with  a  tendril,  or 
clafper,  riling  between,  which  fallen  to  any  fupport  near. 
The  flowers  come  flngly  upon  foot  -flalks  at  each  joint ;  they 
are  blue,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea  ;•  thefe  are  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  comprefled  pods,  with  a  double  membrane, 
or  wing,  running  longitudinally  on  the  back.  It  is  feldorn 
cultivated,  unlefs  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety. 

The  fecond  fort  is  cultivated  in  fome  countries  for  tho 
feeds,  which  are  ufed  for  feeding  of  poultry ;  this  grows 

wild. 
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wV'd  hi  Italy  and  Spain.  It  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the 
firft  fort.  The  leaves  are  longer,  the  pods  are  near  twice 
the  length  of  thofe,  and  are  channelled  on  their  back 
fide ;  this  is  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Vetches,  or 
Tare;. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Verona,  where  it  grows 
naturally ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  two  lobes  of  the  leaves 
are  frrall,  and  end  with  clafpers.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  fcarlet,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bavaria  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  rifes  from  two  or  three  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  oval  lobes,  ending  with  clafpers.  At  the  bafe 
of  the  foot-ftalk  are  two  fmall  appendages  (called  ftipulae) 
which  are  lharply  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  blue,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  Handing  fingly ; 
thefe  are  fuceeded  by  compreffcd  pods  an  inch  long,  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  a  flender  llalk,  about  two  feet  high,  gar- 
r.ifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  narrow  lobes  placed 
alternate  along  the  midrib,  which  ends  in  clafpers.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  and  come  out  fingly  upon  pretty  long 
foot- (talks. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  climbing  (talk,  which  rifes  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  placed  alternate  along  the  midrib,  which  is 
terminated  by  very  long  clafpers.  The  foot- (talks  of  the 
flowers  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  upon  which  (land  two 
flowers  one  above  the  other,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea. 
The  (tandard,  which  is  large,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
but  the  keel  and  wings  are  white.  The  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  pretty  long  jointed  pods,  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Sweet  Pea  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant  with  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  rifes  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  two 
large  oval  lobes,  whofe  midrib  is  terminated  by  long 
clafpers.  The  foot-flalks  which  come  out  at  the  joints, 
fullain  two  large  flowers,  with  dark  purple  ftandards,  but 
the  keel  and  wings  of  a  light  blue  colour.  The  flowers  have 
a  ftrong  fweet  odour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  inflated 
pods,  which  are  hairy,  containing  four  or  five  roundifh 
feeds  in  each. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this,  one  of  which  has  a 
Pink-coloured  ftandard  with  a  white  keel,  and  the  wings  of 
a  pale  blufh  colour  j  this  is  commonly  called  painted  Lady 
Pea.  The  flowers  of  the  other  are  all  white,  which  are 
the  only  differences  between  them. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  EJfex.  I  have  found 
it  in  places,  which  were  fpread  over  with  Brambles,  near 
Hoekerel ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  three  or 
four  weak  ftalks,  which  are  near  two  feet  long,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  compofed  of  two  oblong  lobes,  whofe  midrib 
is  terminated  by  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  fuftain  two 
purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  rough  hairy  pods, 
ittle  more  than  one  inch  long,  containing  three  or  four 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Tangier  to 
England ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalk  rifes  four  or 
five  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  two  oval 
veined  lobes,  whofe  midrib  ends  with  clafpers.  The  foot- 
ftalks  are  (hort,  and  fuftain  two  large  flowers  with  purple 
fiandard*s,  whofe  wings  and  keel  are  of  a  bright  red  ;  thefe 
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are  fucceeded  by  long  jointed  pods,  containing  feveral 
roundifh  feeds.  This  is  fometimes  titled  by  the  gardener# 
Scarlet  Lupine. 

The  tenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu- 
rally  about  Montpelier  ;  1  have  alfo  received  the  feeds  from 
Siberia  ;  this  rifes  with  a  climbing  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  which  has  two  membranes,  or  wings  running  along 
from  joint  to  joint.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  long 
narrow  lobes,  whofe  midrib  ends  with  clafpers.  The  flow¬ 
ers  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  pale  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
Dutch  gardens  for  the  roots,  which  are  there  fold  in  the 
markets,  and  are  commonly  eaten  ;  this  hath  an  irregular 
tuberous  root,  about  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  Pignut,  covered 
with  a  brown  (kin  ;  thefe  (hoot  up  feveral  weak  trailing 
ftalks,  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  two  oval  lobes, 
ending  with  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are 
weak,  about  three  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  deep 
red  flowers,  which  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  pods,  but  the 
roots  increafe  plentifully  in  the  ground.  This  fort  will 
grow  in  moil  foils,  but  will  thrive  bed  on  light  ground. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  banks  and  under 
thickets,  in  moil  parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  root,  whereby  it  propagates  fo  fall  as  to  be  a 
very  troublefome  weed,  fo  (hould  not  be  admitted  into 
gardens. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges, 
and  in  thickets,  in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  root,  which  fends  out  many  climbing 
ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
leaves,  which  have  fometimes  two,  and  at  others  four  long 
narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks 
fuftain  feveral  fmall  flowers,  with  pale  ftandards  and  blue 
wings  and  keels ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods, 
containing  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fourteenth  fort  I  found  growing  naturally  in  a  thicket 
near  Wimbleton,  in  Surry ,  the  feeds  of  which  I  brought 
to  the  Cheljea  garden,  where  the  plants  have  flourifhed 
many  years,  and  continued  their  difference  without  vari¬ 
ation.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
and  have  a  membrane  running  along  on  each  fide  between 
the  joints.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  narrow  fpear- 
(haped  lobes,  with  long  acute  points.  The  foot-ftalks  are 
very  long,  and  fuftain  feveral  fmall  Pea  bloffora  flowers, 
with  pale  purple  ftandards,  but  the  keel  and  wings  are  of  a 
deep  blue  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods, 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  been  found  gtowing  naturally  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  but  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  ornament.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  thick  climbing  ftalks,  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
high,  which  have  membranaceous  wings  on  each  fide,  be¬ 
tween  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  fpear- 
fliaped  lobes,  and  the  midrib  is  terminated  by  clafpers. 
The  foot-ftalks  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  fuftain  fe¬ 
veral  large  red  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  leng  taper 
pods,  containing  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  differs  from  the  laft  in  the  ftalks,  being 
much  (horter  and  ftronger.  The  leaves  are  broader,  and  of 
a  deeper  green.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter 
red  colour,  fo  make  a  much  better  appearance  ;  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  are  lading  from  feeds,  for  I  have  raifed  many  plant* 
from  feeds  within  thirty  years  paft,  and  have  always  found 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  is  garnifhed 

with 
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with  leaves,  compcfed  of  fix  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  acute 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  many  of  them  (land  upon 
cac  h  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  (haped  like 
thofe  of  the  Pea.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  one 
foot  high,  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  Angle  leaves  at  each 
joint.  The  foot-ftalks  come  out  from  the  joints  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk ;  they -are  (lender,  fome  having  but 
one,  and  others  have  two  bright  red  flowers  on  their  tops! 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant  with  a  trailing  ftalk,  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
compofed  of  two  lobes,  whofe  midrib  is  terminated  by  a 
fingle  tendril.  The  foot-ftalk  fupports  one  flower  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  when  the  flowers  decay,  the  germen  is 
thruft  into  the  ground,  where  the  pods  are  formed,  and  the 
feeds  ripen. 

The  twentieth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant 
with  a  trailing  ftalk  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with  a  fingle 
kidney-fhaped  leaf  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  grow  two 
together  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (hort 
taper  pods,  including  three  or  four  fmall  roundifh  feeds. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  where  they  (hould  con- 
ftantly  remain,  treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  plants  from  warm  countries;  if  they  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds 
will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  other  forts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for 
the  variety  of  their  flowers.  Thefe  may  all  of  them  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  either  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
but  thofe  which  are  fowed  in  autumn  (hould  have  a  light 
foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  abide  the 
winter,  and  come  to  flower  early  the  following  fpring,  and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  July  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  (hould  have  an  open  expofure,  and  may  be 
planted  upon  almoft  any  foil,  for  they  are  not  very  tender 
plants,  nor  do  they  require  much  culture :  thefe  forts 
fhould  all  of  them  be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they  are  tranfplanted ; 
fo  that  where  they  are  fown  for  ornament,  there  fhould  be  fix 
or  eight  feeds  fown  in  a  fmall  patch,  in  different  parts  of  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  but 
when  they  are  grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  there  (hould 
be  fome  (licks  put  down  by  them  to  fupport  them,  other- 
wife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  and  become  unfightly  ; 
befides,  they  will  trail  on  whatever  plants  grow  near  them. 

LAVANDULA.  cTourn .  Injl.  R.  H.  198.  tab.  93.  La¬ 
vender. 

The  Characters  are. 

‘The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  one  petal,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  fpreading  above  ;  the  upper  lip  is  bifid  and  open ,  the 
under  lip  is  cut  into  three  equal  fegments.  It  hath  four  Jhort 
Jlamina ,  two  of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other.  It  hath  a 
germen  divided  in  four  parts ,  which  afterward  turns  to  four 
oval  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavandula  foliis  lanceolatis  integris,  fpicis  nudis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  303.  Broad -leaved  Lavender. 

2.  Lavandula  foliis  lanceolato-linearilus,  fpicis  nudis. 
Narrow-leaved  Lavender. 

3.  Lavandula  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis.  Vir,  Cliff.  56. 

Cut-leaved  Lavender. 


4.  LAVANDULA  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis  hirfutis,  fpicis 
fafiiculatis .  Canary  Lavender,  with  a  longer,  narrower, 
and  more  elegant  cut  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  of  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens,  and  has  been  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Spike, 
or  Lavender  Spike;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  fhorter, 
and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Lavender ;  the 
branches  are  (horter,  more  compafl,  and  fuller  of  leaves. 
This  fort  doth  not  often  produce  flowers,  but  when  it  does, 
the  flower-ftalks  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  very  different 
from  thofe  on  the  other  branches,  approaching  nearer  to 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  are  broader;  the  ftalksgrow 
taller,  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  larger,  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  are  in  loofer  fpikes. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Lavender,  which  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  require  no  defcription.  Both  thefe  forts 
flower  in  July,  at  which  time  the  fpikes  of  the  fecond  fort 
are  gathered  for  ufe ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white 
flowers. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  (lips,  the  bed  feafon  for  which 
is  in  March ;  they  (hould  be  planted  in  a  ffiady  fituation,  or 
at  leaft  (haded  with  mats  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  Thefe  plants  will  abide  the  longetl 
in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  ftony  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure 
our  fevereft  winters;  though  they  will  grow  much  (after  in 
the  fummer,  if  they  are  planted  upon  a  rich,  light,  moift 
foil,  but  then  they  are  generally  deftroyed  in  winter,  nor 
are  the  plants  half  fo  ftrong  fcented,  or  fit  for  medicinal 
ufes,  as  thofe  which  grow  upon  the  moft  barren  rocky  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk 
near  three  feet  high;  the  (talks  are  woolly,  garnilhed  with, 
hoary  leaves  growing  oppofite,  which  are  cut  into  many  di-, 
vilions  to  the  midrib;  thefe  fegments  are  again  divided  on 
their  borders  toward  the  top,  into  three  obtufe  fegments, 
fo  that  they  end  in  many  points.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the 
flower  is  naked,  having  four  corners  or  angles,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  clofe  fpike  of  flowers  about  one  inch  long ; 
the  fpike  has  the  rows  of  flowers  twilled  fpirally  :  under 
this  fpike  there  are  commonly  two  fmall  ones  proceeding 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  at  about  an  inch  diltance  from 
the  middle  fpike.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one 
with  blue,  and  the  other  with  white  flowers. 

This  fort  is  fown  every  fpring  on  borders  or  beds,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  or  into  pots,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  flower,  and  will  require  no  farther  care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  are  pretty  plants  to 
place  in  large  borders,  amongft  other  plants,  for  variety, 
but  they  are  never  uled  in  England.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  without  care,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  manner  before  directed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  JJlands. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  fquare  ftalk  four  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  longer,  and  cut  into 
narrower  fegments  than  thofe  of  the  third  fort.  They  are 
of  a  lighter  green,  and  hairy,  the  naked  flower- ftalk  is  alio 
longer,  and  terminated  with  a  duller  of  fpikes  of  blue 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Lavender,  but  are  of  the  fame  lhape. 

This  fort  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  the 
feeds  mull  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  fpring; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  in;o  another 
hot-bed,  to  bring  the  plants  forward  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
June  they  (hould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which 
'  Ddd  they 
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they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  toward  the  end 
of  that  month  ;  in  July  the  plants  will  dower,  and  if'the 
autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September  ;  but 
when  they  do  not  perfedt  feeds  in  the  open  air,  the  plants 
may  be  removed  into  a  g'afs  cafe  where  the  feeds  will 
ripen. 

LAVATERA.  Town.  Aci.  GaL  1706.  tab.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  double  permanent  empalement ;  the  outer  is  of 
one  leaf,  and  trifld  j  the  inner  is  of  one  leaf  \  and  quinquefld. 
The  Jicn'jer  hath  five  petals,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafle.  It 
has  many  jlamina,  which  are  joined  in  a  column  below,  but 
above  are  loofle.  It  has  an  orbicular  germen ,  crowned  by  many 
briflly  fiignias.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  with 
fever al  capfules,  covered  in- front  by  a  hollow  Jhield ,  each  capfule 
Laving  one  kidney  [taped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavatera  foliis  inf  mis  cordato-orbiculatis,  caulinis 
trilobis  acuminatis  glabris,  pedunculis  unifioris ,  caule  herbaceo. 
Common  Lavatera  with  the  leaf  and  appearance  of  Marfh- 
mallow. 

2.  Lavatera  foliis  inf  mis  cordato-angulatis ,  fuperne  fagit- 
tatis,  pedunculis  unifloris ,  caule  herbaceo  hirfuto.  African  Lava¬ 
tera  with  a  beautiful  flower. 

3.  Lavatera  foliis  glabris,  caule  fcabro  herbaceo ,  pedun- 
(ulis  unifloris,  fruBibus  orbiculo  teflis.  Hort.Upfal.  203.  Mal¬ 
low  with  a  variable  leaf. 

4.  Lavatera  caule  herbaceo ,  fruBibus  denudatis,  calycibus 
incifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  203.  Lavatera  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
naked  fruit,  and  a  cut  empalement. 

5.  Lavatera  caule  arbor eo,  foliis  feptemangularilus  tomen- 
iofis  plicatis,  pedunculis  confer tis  unifloris  axillaribus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  202.  Lavatera;  or  Tree  Mallow,  with  a  fmall 
flower. 

6.  Lavatera  caule  f r  u/ic  of 0,  foliis  fuhcordatis  fab  trilobis 
rotundaiis  crenatis  flipulis  cordatis ^  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  691.  Shrubby  Marfhmallow  with  a  rounder  hoary 
leaf. 

7.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinquelobatis  haflatis. 
Hort.Upfal  202.  Shrubby  Marlhmallow  with  an  acute  leaf, 
and  a  fmall  flower. 

8.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  orbiculaiis  crenatis  to- 
pientofis,  pedunculis  conferiis  unifloris  axillaribus .  Lavatera ; 
or  Spaniflo  fhrubby  Marfhmallow  with  a  rounder  leaf. 

9.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinquelobatis  acutis 
crenatis  tomentcfis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Shrubhy  Althaea  with 
a  Briony  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  eredt,  branching,  herbaceous  ftalk,  rifing 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  under  leaves  are  orbicularly 
heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
the  upper  are  divided  into  three  acute  lobes ;  the  flowers, come 
out  upon  long  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  they 
are  very  large,  and  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  Marfh- 
xnallow,  and  are  of  a  pale  red  or  Rofe  colour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  has 
accidentally  rifen  from  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  differs,  from  the  lirft  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  the 
lower  having  angles,  and  the  upper  being  arrow-pointed  ; 
the  ftalks  are  hairy,  the  flowers  larger,  and  of  a  brighter 
red  colour. 

..  This  fort  is  annual,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe. in  the  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  {lender  herbaceous  ftalks 
three  or  four  feet  high.,  covered  with  a  brown  bark  the 
lower  leaves  are  .roundifh,  the  upper  are  angular,  and  fine 
are  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers,  are  not  half  fo.  large. 
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as  thofe  of  either  of  the  former,  and  of  a  pale  red 
colour. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root :  it  rifes  four  or 
fi'-e  feet  high,  and  is  woolly,  garnilhed  with  angular  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  toward  the  top,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  at  every  joint ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmallow,  but  are 
larger.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Bohemia. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  called  Mallow  tree  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  very  ftrong  thick  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
foft  woolly  leaves  that  are  plaited,  and  the  edges  cut  into 
feveral  angles.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  foot- 
ftalk;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Mallow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of  the 
fame  form. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches,  garnifhed  with 
woolly  leaves,  differing  greatly  in  fixe  and  fhape,  the  lower 
being  partly  heart-fhaped  at  their  bafe,  but  divide  into  five 
roundifh  lobes ;  the  upper,  which  are  fmall,  have  three 
lobes  which  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  three  or  four  at 
each  joint,  upon  very  fhort  foot  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Marfhmallow. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  to  the  fame  fize 
as  the  fixth,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  divided  into  three  or  five  acute- pointed  lobes; 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour. 
This  grows  naturally. in  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh, 
crenatcd,  woolly  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks  $ 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  inclufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  each  fuftaining  one  large  pale  blue 
flower,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  fee t 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fhrubby  branches,  garnifhed  with 
woolly  leaves,  divided  into  five  lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
points ;  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  adorned  with 
a  Angle  flower  at  each  joint,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  but 
the  branches  are.  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  fhaped  like,  thofe  of 
the  former. 

The  five  laft  mentioned  forts,  though  they  have  fhrubby 
ftalks,  yet  are  but  of  fhort  duration  here,  feldom  continuing 
longer  than  two  years,  unlefs  when  they  happen  to  grow 
upon  dry  rubbifh,  where  they  make  but  little  progrefs,  their 
ftalks  and  branches  being  firmer,  are  better  able  to  refill  the 
cold  ;  for  when  they,  are  in.  good  ground,  they  are.very  vi¬ 
gorous  and  full  of  fa-p,  fo  are  killed  by  the  froft  in  conv 
mon  winters. 

All  the  fhrubby  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feed*, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches- 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;.  for  as  they  fhoot  out  long  flefhy  roots 
which -have  but.  few  fibres,  fo  they  do  not  fucceed  well  if 
they  are  tranfplanted  after  they  are  grown  large.  If  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground’, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring;  and  when 
they  happen  to  fall  into  dry  rubbifh,  and  are  permitted  to- 
grow  therein,  they  will  be  fhort,  ftrong,  woody,  and  pr> 
dure  a  greater  number  of  flowers  than,  thofe  plants  which, 
are  more  luxuriant.  As  thefe  plants  continue  a  long  tirrie 
in  flower,  fo  a  few  plants  of  each  fort  may  be  allowed  a 
place  in  all  gardens  where. there.is  room. 

The-- 
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The  three  firft  forts  are  annual  plants  t  the  feafon  for 
fowing  their  feeds  is  in  March,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
borders  in  the  flower  garden  ;  for,  if  the  foil  be  good,  they 
will  grow  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  thinned  if  they  are  too 
near  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
clear  them  from  weeds,  and  to  fallen  them  to  flakes,  to 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  itrong  winds. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  very  ornamental  plants  in  a  garden, 
when  placed  among  other  annuals,  either  in  pots  or  borders. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  abides  fe- 
veral  years,  but  the  ltalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  and  new 
ones  anfe  in  the  fpring.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  either 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into 
pots  where  they  may  Hand  to  get  more  ftrength,  before 
they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground.  After  the  plants  are 
wefl  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  ground  about  them 
with  old  tanners  bark,  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  but  they  will 
endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well, -and 
will  produce  their  flowers  and  ripen  their  feeds  annually. 

LAUREOLA.  See  Daphne. 

LAUROCERASUS.  See  Padus. 

LAURUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  597.  tab.  367.  The  Bay 
tree. 

The  Char alters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  male  fewer: 
have  no  empalement.  They  have  nine  jiamina  which  are  Jhorter 
than  the  petal ,  fandivg  by  threes ,  terminated  by  fender  fummits. 
The  female  fowers  have  no  empakments  ;  they  have  one  petal, 
which  is  cut  into  fx  fegments  at  the  top.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated 
an  oval germen.  There  are  two  globular  glands ,  fanding  upon 
very  Jhort  foot-falks,  fxed  to  the  baje  of  the  petal.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry  with  one  cell,  inclofng  one  feed 
of  the  fame  form. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  venofs  perennantibus,  foribus 
quadrifidis  dioeciis.  Hsrt.  Cliff.  105.  The  common  broad - 
leaved  Bay. 

2.  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  venofs  perennantibus,  margini- 
bus  undatis.  Common  Bay  tree  with  waved  leaves. 

3.  Laurus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  venofs  perennantibus, 
foribus  quinquefdis  diceciis.  Narrow-leaved  Bay  tree. 

4.  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  perennantibus  venofs  planis, 
ramulis  tubercula/is  cicatricibus,  foribus  racemofs.  Hort.  Cliff. 
154.  The  Indian  Bay. 

5.  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  perennantibus  marginibus  re- 
fexis  tranfverse  venofs ,  foribus  racemofs.  Carolina  Bay  tree 
with  pointed  leaves,  and  blue  berries  fitting  upon  long  red 
foot-ftalks. 

6.  Laurus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obtufs  integris  annuls. 
The  American  Benjamin  tree. 

7.  Laurus  foliis  integris  trilobifque.  Hort. Cliff.  1 34.  The 
Saflafras. 

8.  Laurus  foliis  trinerviis  lanceolafo-ovatis,  nervis  fipra 
bafn  unitis.  Lin  Mat.  Med.  192.  The  Camphire  tree. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  broad  leaved  Bay,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Afia.  This  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  common 
Bay  tree,  though  it  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England 
through  our  common  winters,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation  ;  but  fevere  frofts  will  kill  it,  therefore  many  peo¬ 
ple  ihelter  the  plants  in  green -houfes  every  winter.  # 

The  fecond  is  the  common  Bay  ;  of  this  there  are  plants 
with  plain  leaves,  and  others  which  are  waved  on  their 
edges,  but  they  feem  to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  for  the  berries 
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of  one  have  produced  a  mixture  of  both  forts ;  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from  the  firft  and  third  forts. 

The  third  fort  hath  very  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are 
not  fo  thick  as  thofeof  the  two  former,  and  are  of  a  lighter 
green  ;  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and 
the  male  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  cluflers  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  This  fort  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  the  plants  are 
generally  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed  in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Ifands,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  brought  to  Portugal, 
where  it  has  been  propagated  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  now  as  if  it  was  a  native  of  that  country.  In  the  year 
1620,  this  plant  was  raifed  in  the  Farnefian  garden,  from 
berries  which  were  brought  from  India,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  be  a  baftard  fort  of  Cinnamon.  This  grows  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  temperate  countries,  but  it 
is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  the 
plants  are  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurel ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green, 
the  foot-ftalks  inclining  to  red  ;  the  branches  are  regularly 
difpofed  on  every  fide,  and  the  male  flowers  are  difpofed 
in  long  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  whitilh  green  colour ;  the 
berries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It  is 
called  by  foine  the  Royal  Bay,  and  by  others  the  Portugal  Bay. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  where  it  is 
called  Red  Bay  ;  it  all'o  is  found  in  other  parts  of  America, 
but  not  in  fo  great  plenty.  In  fome  fituations  near  the  fea, 
this  riles  with  a  large  ftrait  trunk  to  a  confiderable  height, 
but  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  do  not  grow  fo  large. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  much  efteemed,  being  of  a  fine 
grain,  fo  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  cabinet-s,  lAc. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Bay,  and  are  a  little  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
their  edges  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  the  veins  run  tranfverfly 
from  the  midrib  to  the  fitles,  and  the  male  flowers  come 
out  in  long  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  The  fe¬ 
male  trees  produce  their  flowers  in  loofe  bunches,  (landing 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  which  are  red}  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  blue  berries  fitting  in  red  cups. 

This  (or t  is  alfo  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  for  although  fome  plants  have  lived  abroad  in  a 
mild  winter,  which  were  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  yet 
the  firft  (harp  winter  has  deftroyed  them;  fo  that  thefe  plants 
mull  be  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed  in  winter  like  the 
former. 

Thefe  five  forts  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  the 
common  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers,  but  thofe 
plants  never  keep  to  one  ftem,  but  generally  fend  out  a 
great  number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  thicket, 
but  do  not  advance  in  height }  therefore  the  belt  way  to 
have  good  plants,  is  to  raife  them  from  the  berries,  for  the 
planis  which  come  from  feeds  always  grow  larger  than  the 
others,  and  do  not  put  out  fuckers  from  their  roots,  fo  may 
be  trained  up  with  regular  ftems.  The  beft  way  is  to  fow 
the  berries  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than  if 
they  were  fown  in  the  full  ground,  fo  they  will  have  a 
longer  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter;  but  the  plants 
mull  not  be  forced  with  heat,  therefore  they  fhould  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air  the  beginning  of  June,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn  ; 
then  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame,  that 
the  plants  may  be  protected  from  hard  froft,  but  in  mild 
weather  may  enjoy  the  free  air  ;  for  while  the  plants  are 
fo  young,  they  are  in  danger  of  fuffering  in  hard  froft,  even 
the  common  fort  of  Bay.  The  fpring  following,  thofe 

D  d  d  2  plants 
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plants  which  will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots  ;  but  the  common  fort  may 
be  planted  in  nurfery-beds  fix  inches  afunder  each  way, 
where  they  may  grow  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  The  other 
forts,  which  require  protedlion,  mould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  Iheltered  fituation  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe. 

The  common  Bay  will  make  a  variety  in  all  ever-green 
plantations,  and  as  it  will  grow  under  the  (hade  of  other 
trees,  where  they  are  not  too  clofe,  fo  it  is  very  proper  to 
plant  in  the  borders  of  woods,  where  it  will  have  a  good 
effed  in  winter. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fmooth 
cn  their  upper  furface,  but  with  many  tranfverfe  veins  on 
their  under  fide ;  thefe  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  like 
other  deciduous  trees.  The  flowers  I  have  but  once  feen, 
thofe  were  all  male,  and  of  a  white  herbaceous  colour,  but 
if  I  remember  right  they  had  but  fix  (lamina  in  each. 

The  Saflafras  tree  is  alfo  very  common  in  mod  parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  fpreads  greatly  by  its  creeping  roots, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  ground  with  fuckers  where-ever  they  are 
permitted  to  grow,  but  in  England  this  (hrub  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  propagated.  In  America  it  is  only  a  fhrub,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  the  branches  are 
garnifhed  with  leaves  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  fome  of 
them  are  oval  and  entire,  about  four  inches  long  and  three 
broad  ;  others  are  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes ;  thefe  are 
fix  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  two  outfide  lobes  ;  they  are  placed  alternately 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the 
flowers  appear  in  the  fpring  juft  below  the  leaves,  upon 
(lender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  fmall  yellow 
flowers,  which  have  five  oval  concave  petals,  and  eight 
ftamina  in  the  male  flowers,  which  are  upon  different  plants 
from  the  female;  thefe  have  an  oval  germen,  that  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  berry,  which  when  ripe  is  blue. 

The  Camphire  tree  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and  in 
feveral  parts  of  India,  where  it  rifes  to  a  tree  of  middling 
ftature,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  hav 
ing  three  longitudinal  veins  which  unite  above  the  bafe  ; 
if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they  emit  a  ftrong  odour  of  Camphire, 
as  alfo  the  branches  when  broken.  Thefe  have  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  trees  ;  I  have  only  feen  thofe  of 
the  male,  which  has  flowered  plentifully  in  England ;  thofe 
were  fmall,  and  compofed  of  five  concave  yellow  petals, 
very  like  thofe  of  the  Saflafras  tree,  which  were  produced 
by  threes  or  fours  upon  each  foot-ftaik  in  like  manner. 

The  Saffafrai  tree  is  commonly  propagated  by  the  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  brought  from  America  ;  but  thefe  berries 
generally  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year,  and  fometimes 
two  or  three  years  before  they  gtow,  when  they  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  ;  therefore  the  fureft  method  of  obtaining  the 
plants  will  be,  to  get  the  berries  put  into  a  tub  of  earth 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  fent  over  in  the  earth  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  to  fow  the  berries  on  a  bed  of  light 
ground,  putting  them  two  inches  into  the  earth  j  and  if  the 
fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  the  bed  inuft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  and  (haded  horn  the  great  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  With  this  management  many  of  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  firft  feafon ;  but  as  a  great  many  of  the 
berries  will  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next  fpring,  fo  the  bed 
fhould  not  be  dilluibtd,  but  wait  until  the  feafon  after,  to 
fee  what  will  come  up  :  the  firft  winter  after  the  plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  protefted  from  the  froft,  efpecially  in 
the  autumn ;  for  the  firft  early  froft  at  that  feafon  is  apt  to 
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pinch  the  fhoots  of  thefe  plants,  which  are  tender  and  full 
of  fap,  and  do  them  more  injury  than  the  fevere  froft  of 
the  winter ;  for  when  the  extreme  part  of  the  fhoots  are 
killed,  it  generally  affe&s  the  whole  plant. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  a  year  in  the  feed-bed,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  ftand 
one  or  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

There  have  been  fome  of  the  plants  propagated  by  layers, 
but  thefe  are  commonly  two,  and  fometimes  three  years 
before  they  put  out  roots ;  and  if  they  are  not  duly  watered 
in  dry  weather,  they  rarely  take  root ;  fo  that  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  one  in  three  of  thefe  layers  do  fucceed,  which 
makes  thefe  plants  very  fcarce  in  England  at  prefent. 

The  Benjamin  tree,  as  it  is  falfly  called,  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Saflafras,  by  fowing  of 
the  berries :  thefe  generally  lie  long  in  the  ground,  fo  that 
unlefs  they  are  brought  over  in  earth,  in  the  fame  way  as 
before  directed,  they  often  fail,  or  at  leaft  remain  long  in 
the  ground  ;  but  this  fhrub  is  now  frequently  propagated  by 
layers  in  England,  which  put  out  roots  pretty  freely,  when 
the  young  fhoots  are  chofen  for  to  make  layers. 

The  Camphire  tree  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Cinnamon 
tree,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves,  thofe  of  the  Cin¬ 
namon  tree  having  three  ribs  running  longitudinally  from 
the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point,  which  are  remarkably  large ; 
whereas  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  fmall,  and 
extend  toward  the  fides,  and  unite  before  they  meet  the 
foot-ftalks ;  the  leaves  have  a  fmooth  fhining  furface  :  they 
have  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  trees,  fo  that  there 
is  a  neceffity  for  both  fexes  to  ftand  near  each  other,  in  order 
to  have  good  feeds. 

In  Europe  this  tree  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  are  two 
years,  and  fometimes  longer,  before  they  take  root,  fo  that 
the  plants  are  very  fcarce ;  and  as  all  thofe  which  I  have 
feen  flower  are  male  trees,  fo  there  can  be  no  hopes  of 
procuring  feeds  from  them  here  ;  but  if  the  berries  of  this, 
and  alfo  of  the  Cinnamon  tree,  were  procured  from  the 
places  of  their  growth,  and  planted  in  tubs  of  earth,  as  hath 
been  diredled  for  the  Saflafras  tree,  there  may  be  a  number 
of  thefe  plants  procured  in  England :  and  if  they  were  fent 
to  the  Britift  colonies  in  America,  they  might  be  there  cul~ 
tivated,  fo  as  to  become  a  publick  advantage  ;  efpecially 
the  Cinnamon  tree,  which  will  grow  as  well  in  fome  of  our 
iflands  in  the  IVeJl-lndies,  as  it  doth  in  the  native  places  of 
its  growth  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  trees  might  be  had  in 
plenty,  for  they  propagate  eafily  by  the  berries.  The  Por- 
tugueze  brought  fome  of  the  Cinnamon  trees  from  the  Eajl~ 
Indies ,  and  planted  them  on  the  ifland  of  Princes,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  now  abound,  having  fpread  over 
a  great  part  of  the  ifland ;  there  is  2lfo  one  of  the  trees 
growing  at  the  Madeiras,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  there 
are  many  trees  in  the  Brazils. 

The  Camphire  tree  doe?  not  require  any  artificial  heat 
in  winter,  fo  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  green  houfe, 
they  will  thrive  very  well.  During  the  winter  feafon  they 
muft  be  fparingly  watered,  and  in  the  fummer  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  ftrong  winds,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  direft 
rays  6f  the  fun;  and  during  this  feafon,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
covering  them  clofe  with  a  hand-glafs,  and  (hading  them, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRIA.  See  Rufous. 

LAURUS  TINUS.  See  Tinus. 

LAWSONIA.  Un,  Gen,  Plant.  443.  Henna  Ludw.  143. 
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The  CharaBers  are, 

7 he  flower  is  compcfed  of  four  oval  fpear  -Jhaped  petals ,  which 
Jpread  open,  and  eight  fender  ft amina.  It  hath  a  roundijh  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  capfule ,  ending  in  a 
point,  having  four  cells ,  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lawson i a  ramis  imermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134.  Broad- 
leaved  Egyptian  Privet,  called  Alhenna ,  or  Henna ,  by  the 
Arabians. 

2.  Law  Sonia  ramis  fpinofts.  Flor.  Zeyl.  135.  Lawfonia 
with  prickly  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Indict ,  Egypt,  and  other 
warm  countries,  where  it  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  (talk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  The  branches  come  out  oppolite  ;  thefe 
are  flender,  covered  with  a  whitilh  yellow  bark,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong  fmall  leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  ending 
in  acute  points,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  Ioofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
gray  or  dirty  white  colour,  and  are  compofed  of  four  fmall 
petals  which  turn  backward  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules,  with  four  cells,  filled  with 
angular  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  Ihrub  are  much  ufed  by  the  Egyptian 
women  to  colour  their  nails  yellow,  which  they  efteem  an 
ornament. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  fpecimens  of  it. 

This  rifes  with  a  woody  trunk  eighteen  feet  high  or  more. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark. 
The  branches  come  out  alternate,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  Hand  without  order ;  at  the 
joints  where  the  leaves  are  placed  come  out  Angle,  ilrong, 
fharp  thorns.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ioofe  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  difagreeable  fcent  ;  they  have  four  petals, 
which  fpread  open  ;  between  each  of  thefe  are  fituated  two 
pretty  firong  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundilh  fummits. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  -a.  roundilh 
capfule  with  four  cells,  including  many  angular  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  earl)  in  the  fpring,  that  the  plants 
may  have  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
wheie  they  mull  be  lcreened  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  then  iheir  treatment  Ihould  be  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  Coffee  tree,  with  this  difference  only,  not  to 
keep  it  too  warm,  nor  give  them  fo  much  water,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  winter,  during  which  feafon  it  Ihould  be  given 
to  them  very  fparingly,  for  by  over  watering  thefe  plants  I 
have  known  many  of  them  deilroyed  j  thefe  plants  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  they  mull  be 
placed  in  a  moderate  Hove  in  autumn,  but  in  the  warmeft 
part  of  fummer  they  may  be  put  in.the  open  air  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation. 

LAYERS.  Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
which  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  fo  are  not  eafily  increafed 
by  any  other  method,  and  a  great  number  of  plants  are 
this  way  increafed. 

Laying  of  Trees. 

The  young  branches  of  the  former  year’s  (hoots  of  trees 
fiiould  be  chofen  to  make  layers,  becaufe  thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  inclined  to  put  out  roots  than  the  older  wood. 
When  thefe  are  produced  near  the  ground,  they  may  with 
greater  facility  be  layed..  Thefe  Ihoots  Ihould  be  divellect 
iif  their  fide  branches,  if  they  have  any  ;  and  thofe  forts  of 
trees  which  put  out  roots  with  difficulty,  Ihould  have  a  flit 
made  upward  at  a  joint,  in  that  part  which  is  to  lie  in  the 
ground ;  ot  a  piece  of  wire  twilled  clofe  round  the  branch 
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at  the  fame  place,  which  will  check  the  mounting  lap,  and 
caufe  them  to  put  out  roots ;  the  ground  Ihould  be  well  dug, 
and  the  clods  broken  ;  then  the  fhoots  Ihould  be  layed  five 
or  fix  inches  under  the  furface,  driving  down  a  peg  to  each 
to  prevent  their  rifing,  leaving  the  end  of  the  Ihoots  five  or 
fix  inches  above  ground  in  an  ereft  pofition. 

The  feafon  for  laying  hardy  trees,  that  fhed  their  leaves, 
is  in  Oftober ,  but  for  fuch  as  are  tender  in  March  but  for 
ever-greens,  July  or  Augufi  are  good  feafons. 

However,  the  fummer  is  the  bell  time  for  fmall  plants, 
becaufe  fuch  plants  being  bat  Ihort  lived  draw  root  the 
quicker. 

If  you  would  lay  young  trees  from  a  high  ftandard,  the 
boughs  of  which  cannot  be  bent  down  to  the  ground,  then 
you  mull  make  ufe  of  Ofier  balkets,  boxes,  or  pots,  filled 
with  fine  lifted  mould,  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  Willow 
dull,  which  will  keep  moillure  to  affift  the  layer  in  taking 
root ;  this  balket,  box,  &c.  mull  be  fet  upon  a  poll,  or 
treflel,  &c.  and  the  bough  mull  be  laid  according  to  the 
former  way  of  laying,  covering  the  furface  with  mefs  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying. 

The  harder  the  wood  of  the  tree  is,  the  younger  Ihould 
be  the  Ihoots,  for  fuch  will  take  root  bell ;  but  if  the  wood 
be  foft,  the  older  boughs  will  take  root  the  belt,  and  are 
lefs  liable  to  rot. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  which  will  not 
put  out  roots  from  their  woody  branches,  though  laid  down 
with  the  utmoft  care,  yet  if  the  young  Ihoots  of  the  fame 
year  are  laid  in  July,  they  will  often  put  out  roots  very 
freely,  fo  that  when  any  plants  are  found  difficult  to  pro¬ 
pagate  by  layers  in  the  common  way,  they  Ihould  be  tried 
at  this  feafon ;  but  as  thefe  Ihoots  will  be  foft  and  herba¬ 
ceous,  they  muff  not  have  too  much  wet,  for  that  will  caufe 
them  to  rot,  therefore  it  will  be  a  better  method  to  cover 
the  furface  of  the  ground  over  the  layers  with  mofs,  which 
will  prevent  the  ground  from  drying  too  fall,  fo  that  a  little 
water  now  and  then  will  be  fufficient. 

LEAVES.  A  leaf  is  defined  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant 
extended  into  length  and  breadth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to. 
have  one  fide  diflinguilhable  from  the  other ;  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  molt  extreme  part  of  a  branch,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  twigs,  and  confift  of  a  very  glutinous  matter,  being 
furnilhed  every  where  with  veins  and  nerves  one  of  their 
offices  is,  to  fubtilize  and  give  more  fpirit  to  the  abundance 
of  nourifhing  fap,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  little  buds. 

If  the  furface  of  leaves  are  altered,  by  revelling  tbfr 
branches  of  trees  on  which  they  grow,  the  plants  are 
flopped  in  their  growth,  until  the  foot-flalks  are  turned,, 
and  the  leaves  recover  their  former  pofition.  This  fhews- 
how  neceflary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thofe  weak  fhoots  of  plants, 
which  are  naturally  difpofed  for  upright  growth,  which*- 
either  twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees  for  fupport,  or 
that  put  out  clafpers,  by  which  they  take  hold  of  whatever 
trees  or  plants  grow  near  them,  and  are  thereby  fupported  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  how  abfurd  is  that  practice  of  tying 
up  the  fhoots  of  thofe  plants  which  are  naturally  difpofed 
to  trail  upon  the  ground,  for  in  both  thefe  cafes  nature  ia 
reverfed,  and  consequently  the  growth  of  both  forts  of 
plants  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  is  ore  of  the  great  functions  for  which  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants  are  defigned ;  but,  befides  this,  there  are 
others  of  equal  importance  to  the  well-being  of  plants  and 
fruits  j  the  firfl  is  that  of  the  foot-flalks  and  leaves  nourilh- 
ing  and  preparing  the  buds  of  the  future  Ihoots,  which  are 
al\vays  formed  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  foot-flalks,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  leaves  in  perfedl  health,  thefe  buds 
increafe  in  their  magnitude,  and,  in  the  deciduous  trees,, 
are  brought  to  maturity  before  the  foot-flalks  feparate  from 
the  buds  in  autumn  j,  but  if  by  accident  the  leaves  are 

blighted'. 
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blighted,  or  if  the  entire  furface  of  the  leaves  are  ost  off,  j 
and  the  foot-dalks  are  left  remaining,  the  buds  will  decay  J 
for  want  of  that  proper  nourilhment  which  is  conveyed  to  j 
them  from  the  leaves ;  fo  that  whenever  trees  are  diverted  j 

of  their  leaves,  or  thofe  leaves  are  cut,  or  other  wife  im-  j 

paired,  though  it  may  in  either  cafe  happen  when  the  buds 

may  be  nearly  formed,  yet  if  it  is  before  the  foot-dalks 

feparate  naturally  from  the  branches,  the  future  Ihoots  will 
be  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  time  when  this  is  done  ; 
therefore  from  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  order  to  know  how  lerviceable  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants  are  to  their  well-being,  it  has  been  found,  that  where 
the  plants  have  been  diverted  of  their  leaves,  or  their  leaves 
have  been  eaten  or  cut,  during  their  growth,  the  plants 
have  been  remarkably  weakened  thereby.  This  Ihould 
teach  us  not  to  pull,  or  cut  off  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  plants, 
on  any  account,  while  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  are 
in  health  ;  and  this  (hews  how  abfurd  that  common  pradlice 
is,  of  feeding  down  Wheat  in  the  winter  and  fpring  with 
fheep ;  for  by  fo  doing,  the  (talks  are  rendered  very  weak, 
and  the  ears  are  in  proportion  fhortcr,  nor  are  the  grains 
of  Corn  fo  plump  and  well  nourifhed,  as  that  which  is  not 
fed  down  upon  the  fame  ground  ;  this  is  a  fail  which  I  can 
all'ert  from  many  years  experience.  It  is  very  evident,  that 
Grafs  which  is  often  mowed,  the  blades  will  be  rendered 
finer  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  mowing  it,  yet  the 
fpecies  of  Grafs  is  the  fame  with  that  on  the  richelt  paflures  ; 
fo  that  although  this  may  be  a  defirable  thing  for  lawns, 
&c.  in  gardens,  yet  w'here  regard  is  had  to  the  produce, 
this  (hould  be  avoided. 

Another  principal  ufe  of  the  leaves  is  to  throw  off  by 
tranfpiration,  what  is  unr.eceflary  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  anfvvering  to  the  difeharge  made  by  fweat  in  animal 
bodies  5  for  as  plants  receive  and  tranfpire  much  more,  in 
equal  time,  than  large  animals,  fo  it  appears  how-  necellhry 
the  leaves  are  to  prelerve  the  plants  in  perfect  health  j  for 
it  has  been  found  by  the  mod  exatt  calculations,  made  from 
repeated  experiments,  that  a  plant  of  the  Sun  flower  receives 
and  perfpires,  in  twenty-four  hours,  feventeen  times  more 
than  a  man. 

J  (hall  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few,  out  of  the  many  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  made  by  Monf.  Bonnet ,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  to  prove  that  mod  leaes  imbibe  the  moidure  of  the 
air  on  thei'r  under  furface,  and  not  from  their  upper;  they 
are  as  follow : 

He  gathered  the  leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  herbaceous 
plants  when  fully  grown  ;  of  each  he  put  feveral  leaves  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  w-ater  in  glafs  vafes,  fome  w'ere  pofited 
with  their  upper  furface,  and  others  with  their  under  lurface 
upon  the  water;  thefe  were  adjuded  exadlly  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  with  great  care  not  to  let  any  moidure  reach 
their  oppoflte  furfaces,  and  the  fame  care  w  as  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  foot  dal ks  from  receiving  any  moidure.  The 
glades  in  which  thefe  leaves  weie  thus  placed,  were  kept  in 
a  clofet,  where  the  air  was  very  temperate;  and  as  the 
water  in  the  glades  evaporated,  there  was  from  time  to 
time  a  fupply  of  frefh,  which  was  added  with  a  fyringe,  fo 
that  the  leaves  were  not  didurbed.  The  leaves  w^ere  taken 
from  the  following  plants  ;  the  Plantain,  the  Mullein,  the 
Wake  Robin,  the  great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the  Marvel 
of  Peru,  the  Kidney- bean,  the  Sun-flower,  the  Cabbage, 
the  Balm,  the  Cockfcomb,  the  purple-leaved  Amaranth, 
Spinach,  and  the  fmaller  Mallow. 

Six  of  thefe  forts  he  found  continued  green  a  long  time, 
and  thefe  were  with  different  furfaces  upon  the  water;  they 
were  of  the  following  forts,  the  Wake  Robin,  the  K  dney- 
bean,  the  Sun-flower,  the  Cabbage,  the  Spinach,  and  fmall 
Mallow;  among  the  others  the  following  forts  were  found 
to  draw  the  moidure  better  with  their  upper  furface  than 
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their  under,  the  Plantain,  the  Mullein,  the  great  Mallow, 
the  Nettle,  the  Cockfcoinb,  and  the  purple  Amaranth. 

The  leaves  of  the  Nettle,  whole  under  furface  was  upon 
the  water,  were  decajed  in  three  weeks,  whereas  thofe 
whofe  upper  furface  was  next  the  wacer  continued  two 
months. 

The  leaves  of  Mullein,  whofe  under  furface  was  next  the 
water,  did  not  continue  frefh  more  than  five  or  fix  days, 
but  thofe  whofe  upper  furface  was  next  the  water  laded  five 
weeks. 

The  leaves  of  the  purple  Amaranth,  whofe  upper  furface 
was  next  the  water,  continued  frelh  three  months,  whereas 
thofe  whofe  under  furface  was  next  the  water  were  decayed 
in  a  week. 

The  leaves  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  the  Balm,  appeared 
to  have  the  advantage,  whofe  under  furfaces  were  next  the 
water. 

The  leaves  of  Wake  Robin  and  of  the  Cockfcomb, 
whofe  foot-dalks  only  were  put  into  the  wa  er,  continued 
frelh  a  longer  time,  than  thofe  which  were  placed  with 
either  furface  next  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  Spinach,  whofe  foot-dalks 
were  plunged  into  the  water,  continued  frelh  a  Ihorter 
time,  than  thofe  which  had  either  of  their  furfaces  next 
the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  Mullein,  of  Plantain,  and  Amaranth, 
which  received  the  water  at  their  foot-dalk,  continued  frelh 
much  longer  than  thofe  whofe  under  luifacts  was  next  the 
water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reafon  of  this  fail,  for 
the  orifices  of  the  fap-vellels  in  the  foot-dalk,  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  either  futface,  lo  that  the  moidure  in- 
finuates  in  greater  quantities  and  with  mere  eafe,  the  fird 
than  by  the  fecord  way. 

After  this  the  fame  gentleman  made  experiments  on  the 
leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  trees  and  fnrubs  of  the  following 
forts,  the  Lilac,  the  Pear  tree,  the  Vine,  tho  Afpen,  the 
Laurel,  the  Cherry  tree,  the  Plum  tree,  the  Horf&Chednut, 
the  White  Mulberry,  the  Lime  tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Apricot, 
the  VValr.ut,  the  Filbert,  the  Oak,  and  the  Creeper 

Among  thefe  fpecies  he  found  that  the  Lilac  and  the 
Afpen  imbibed  the  moidure  on  their  upper  furface,  equally 
with  the  under  furface ;  but  in  all  the  other  forts,  the  un¬ 
der  furface  imbibed  it  in  much  greater  quantities  than  the 
oppolite.  The  difference  was  veiy  remarkable  in  the  leaves 
of  the  White  Mulberry,  for  thofe  whofe  upper  furface  was 
laid  upon  the  water,  faded  in  five  days,  whereas  the  other, 
w'hofe  under  furface  was  next  the  water,  preferved  their 
verdure  near  fix  months. 

The  Vine,  the  Poplar,  and  Walnut  tree,  are  very  re¬ 
markable  indances,  how  little  difpofed  the  upper  furfaces 
of  the  leaves  of  ligneous  plants  are  to  imbibe  the  moidure  ; 
for  thofe  of  thefe  three  lorts,  whofe  upper  furfaces  were 
applied  to  the  water,  decayed  almod  as  focn  as  thofe  which 
had  no  nourilhment. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  by  this  curious  gentleman 
upon  the  various  leaves  of  trees  ar.d  herbs,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  all  thofe  leaves,  which  imbibed  their  moillure  by  their 
upper  furface,  were  fuch  as  had  that  furface  covered  either 
wi;h  hairs  or  down  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  where  the  under 
furfacewas  garnilhed  with  either  hairs  or  down,  the  moidure 
was  imbibed  by  that  furface.  He  likewife  mentions  many 
experiments  made  by  himfelf,  and  alfo  by  Moni.  du  blamel 
de  Mcnceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in 
rubbing  the  leaves  over  with  varmlh,  oil,  wax,  and  honey, 
to  fee  the  efFe<A  of  thefe  upon  various  leaves,  fome  of  -which 
were  rubbed  over  on  both  furfaces,  others  only  upon  one  ; 
fome  only  a  part  of  the  furface,  others  the  edges  of  the 

leaves  - 
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leaves  were  rubbed  over,  and  in  fome  only  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves  were  rubbed  with  thefe.  They  likewife 
anointed  the  trunks  of  fome  trees  and  ihrubs,  and  left  the 
leaves  and  branches  in  their  natural  ftate. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  was,  that  where  the  leaves 
were  anointed  on  both  furfaces  with  varnith,  they  decayed 
prefendy  ;  and  where  they  were  anointed  with,  the  other 
things,  in  proportion  as  thofe  were  moft  penetrating,  fo  the 
leaves  continued  a  ihorter  time  than  the  others ;  and  where 
one  furface  only  was  anointed,  they  continued  much  longer 
than  thofe  which  were  anointed'on  both  ;  and  where  the 
pedicle  only  was  anointed,  they  continued  ftill  longer;  but 
the  anointing  of  the  trunks  made  no  fenfible  alteration,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  very  hot  weather  ;  when  they  both  imagine,  that 
the  anointing  them  was  of  fervice,  by  hindering  the  too 
great  tranfpiration  which  might  weaken  the  trees ;  for  they 
otsferved,  that  thofe  trees  which  were  varnifhed,  fuffered 
lefs  from  the  violent  heat,  than  the  trees  which  were  left  in 
their  natural  Hate. 

Monf.  Bonnet  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  leaves  which  were 
varniftied,  that  the  tender  pans  of  the  leaves  were  deftroyed 
by  it,  and  the  tough  fibres  only  weie  left  remaining. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one  great 
ufe  of  leaves  is  what  has  been  long  fufpedled  by  many,  m. 
to  perform,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fame  office  for  the  fupport 
of  the  vegetable  life,  as  the  lungs  of  animals  do  for  the 
fupport  of  animal  life ;  plants,  very  probably,  drawing 
through  their  leaves  fome  part  of  their  nourilhment  from 
the  air. 

LEDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  483.  Marffi  Cillus,  or  wild 
Rofemary. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  emfalemetit  of  the  flower  is  indented  in  five  farts.  It 
hath  five  oval  concave  petals,  and  ten  flendtr  flamina,  and  a 
roundijh  germen,  which  afterv.ard  becomes  a  caffule  with  five 
cells,  opening  at  the  bafe  in  five  parts,  filled  with  Jniall,  nar¬ 
row,  acute -fainted  feeds. 

We  have  butene  Sfeciesof-  this  genus,  viz. 

Ledum  foliis  linearibus  Jubtus  hirfutis,  fioribus  corymlofis. 
Flor.  Suec.  341.  Ledum  with  very  narrow  leaves,  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  ar.d  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus. 

1  his  plant  grows  naturally  upon  mefLs  and  bogs  in  many 
parts  of  Yorkjhire ,  Chef  hire,  ar.d  Lancafhire ,  where  it  rifes 
with  a  flender  fhrubby  flalk  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  flender  branches,  garniffied  with  na.row  leaves 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  Heath.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  cluflers  at  the  end.  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry  tree,  but  fpread  open 
wider  at  the  top.  Thefe  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  and  in 
the  natural  places  of  their  growth  are  fucceeded  by.  feed- 
veffels  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  this  plant  is  kept  in  a  garden, 
for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon  bogs,  fo  unlefs  the  plants 
have  fome  fuch  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  they  will  not 
thrive.  The  plants  mufl  be  procured  from  the  places  of 
their  growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  roots,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live. 

LEEKS.  See  Porrum. 

LEMON  TREE.  See  Limon.. 

LENS.  See  Ervum. 

LENS  PALUSTRIS,  Duck  Meat.  This  is  a.very  com¬ 
mon  plant,  growing  upon  Handing  waters  in  moft  parts  of 
'England ;  where,  if  it  is.  not  diilurbed,.  it  will  foon.  covex 
the  whole  furface. 

LENTISCUS.  See-  Piflacia. 

LEONT1CE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3&1 .  Lion.’*  Leaf: 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

The  flower  has  .fix  acute  petals,  and fix  neftariums  which  are 
fixed  by  fmall  foot-Jlxlks  ta  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  It  has  fix 
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flamina.  In  the  center  is  placed  an  ova!  germen,  which  after 
ward  becosnes  a  globular,  fwollen,  Jucculent  berry,  with  one  cell, 
inclofing  two  or  three  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leontice  foliis  pinnatis,  petioJo  communi  fimplici.  llori . 
Cliff.  122.  Lion’s  Leaf,  with  winged  leaves  having  one 
common  Angle  foot-llalk. 

2.  Leontice  foliis  decompo/itis ,  petiolo  communi  trifao, 
Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Lion’s  Leaf  with  decompounded  leave?, 
and  a  common  trifid  foot-ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  both  grow  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  aifo  in  the  C’orn-flelds  about  Aleppo,  where 
they  flower  foon  after  Cbrifimas..  They  have  large  tuberous 
roots,  about  the  fize  of  tt.ofe  of  Cyclamen,  covered  with  a 
daik  brown  bark;  the  leaves  arjfe  upon  flender  foot-ftalks 
immediately  from  their  roots,  which  grow  about  fix  inches 
high;  that  of  the  fir  ft  fort  is  Angle,  having  many  fmall 
folioli  ranged  along  the  midrib,  but  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  branched  into  three  fmaller ;  upon  each  of 
thefe  are  ranged  feveral  folioli  or  fmall  leaves,  in  the  fame 
form  as  the  winged  leaves.  The  flowers  fet  upon  naked 
foot-ftalks  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  fultain  many  yellow 
flowers,  but  the  flowers  of  the  fecond  are  fmaller,  and  of 
a  paler  colour.  Thefe  in  their  native  country  appear  foon 
after  Chrifimas,  but  in  England  they  do  not  flower  till  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  require 
to  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom 
fucceed  ;  but  as  they  are  brought  from  diftant  countries, 
they  lhould  be  preferved  in  fand  to  be  fent  to  England.  I 
received  a  few  of  thefe  feeds  from  the  duke  D'Ayen ,  which 
were  fent  him  from  Aleppo  put  up  in  fand,  and  thefe  came 
up  better  than  any  of  thofe  which  came  over  dry  ;  for  of 
feveral  parcels  of  thefe  feeds  which  I  have  fown  of  both 
kinds,  I  have  not  had  more  than  two  plants  arife. 

The  plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  England,  for 
the  roots  will  not  thrive  in  pots  ;  and  when  they  are 
planted  in  the.  full  ground,  the  froft  frequently  deftroys 
them  in  winter,  efpecially  while  the  roots  are  young.  Of 
late  years  the  winters  have  proved  fo  very  unfavourable,  as 
to  kill  all  the  young  roots  which  I  had  raifed  in  the  Chelfea 
garden  ;  but  before  the  fevere  winter  in  1740,  I  had  fome 
of  the  roots  which  were  planted  in  a  fouth-weft- border,  that 
flowered  feveral  years,  and  without  any  ffielter  furvived  the 
winters ;  but  ahhough  I  covered  many  of  thofe  roots  which 
I  had  lately  raifed,  yet  1  could  not  preferve  them. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay  about  Midfummer,  and 
the  roots  remain  in  an  unaftive  ftate  till  the  following  fpring, 
at  which  time  the  flowers  and  leaves  come  up  nearly  at  the 
fame  time.  T|v  ;  ...... 

LEONTODON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  817.  Dandelion. 

There  are  four  or  five  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  fields,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens  > 
but  fome  people  in  the  fpring  gather  the  roots  out  of  th^ 
fields,  and  blanch  them  in  their  gardens  for  a  Sallad  herb  ; 
however,  as  they  are  pot  cultivated,  I  Ihall  forbear  faying 
any  thing  more  of  them,  than  that  they,  are  very  bad  weeds 
both  in  gardens  and  fields,  fo  ffiould  be  rooted  out  before 
their  feeds  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  fpread  to  a  great 
diftance,  as  they  have  down  adhering  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  wafted  about  by  the  wind. 

LEONTOPODIUM.  See  Plantagp. 

LEONURUS.  Toum.  Infi.  R.  H.  187.  tab.  87.  Lion’s 
Tail. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

I  he  flowers  have  one  fetal  of  the  lip  hind;  the  upper  lip  is  cy¬ 
lindrical,  hairy,  and  entire ;  the  Iov.tr  lip  is  reflexed',  and  cut 
into  three  parti.  It  hath  four  flamina,  two  of  which  are  Jhorten 
than  the  other.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated  four  ger¬ 
men y 
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men,  which  afterward  become  four  oblong  angular  feeds,  ftting 
in  the  empalesnent. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leonurus  foliis  lanceolatis,  obtuse  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
312.  Lion’s  Tail  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
bluntly  fa  wed. 

2.  Lecnurus  foliis  ovatis,  calycibus  decagonis,  feptem  den- 
tatis ,  inaquahbus.  Hort.  Cliff.  3*2.  Lions  Tail  with  oval 
leaves,  an  empalement  having  ten  corners,  and  feven  un¬ 
equal  indentures. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  {talk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
four-cornered  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  narrow 
leaves,  acutely  indented  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  veined  on  their  under,  {landing  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  each  of  the  branches 
having  two  or  three  of  thefe  whorls  toward  their  ends ; 
they  are  of  the  lip  kind,  (haped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
dead  Nettle,  but  are  much  longer  and  covered  with  (hort 
hairs ;  they  are  of  a  golden  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance.  The  flowers  commonly  appear  in  October  and 
November,  and  fometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  by  fome  admired  ;  but  as  this  feldom  produces  fo  large 
whorls  of  flowers  as  the  plain  fort,  is  not  generally  efteemed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  I  have  two  or  three  times  received  the  feeds. 

This  rifes  with  a  fquare  fhrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  four-cornered  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on  their  upper  fide 
like  the  dead  Nettle,  but  veined  on  the  under,  placed  oppo¬ 
fite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  branches, 
in  like  manner  as  the  former,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor  fo  deep 
coloured  ;  they  appear  at  the  fame  feafonwith  the  firft,  and 
continue  as  long  in  beauty. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  If  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  planted  the  beginning  of  July,  after  the  plants 
have  been  expofcd  to  the  open  air  long  enough  to  harden 
the  flioots,  they  will  take  root  very  freely.  They  (hould  be 
planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  eaft  afpeft,  and  if  they  are 
covered  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out  roots  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  the  glaffes  lhould  be  raifed  to 
admit  the  free  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and 
by  degrees  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  As 
foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  muft  be  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparare  pot  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  green -houfe,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  Myrtle,  and 
other  hardy  green  houfe  plants,  obferving  to  water  the  firft 
fort  plentifully. 

LEP1DIUM.  Toum.  InJl.R.  H.  215.  tab.  133.  Dit- 
tander,  or  Pepperwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  four  oval  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
fix  awl- Jh aped flamiva,  two  of  which  arefhorter  than  the  other. 
In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  heart-Jhaped  germen,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  fpear  Jhaped  feed-veffel  with  two  cells,  divided  by  an 
intermediate  partition,  containing  oblong  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lepidium  foliis  ovato -lanceolatis  integris  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  330.  Broad-leaved  or  common  Dittander. 

2.  Lepidium  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Dittander  with  fpear-lhaped  indented 
leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks. 

3.  Lepidium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubdentatis  amplexi- 
eaulibus  radice  reptatrice ,  Low  Dittander  of  Aleppo  with  lefs 
homy  leaves. 
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4.  ILepidiUM  flor'tbus  diandris  tetrapetalis,  foliis  inferioribut 
lanceolatis  ferratis,  fuperioribus  linearibus  integerrimis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  334.  Dittander  with  flowers  having  four  petals 
and  two  ftamina,  whofe  under  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped  and 
fawed,  and  the  upper  narrow  and  entire. 

5.  Lepidium  foliis  caulinis  pinnato-multifldis,  ramiferis  tor- 
datis,  amplexicaulibus  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  The  true 
Mithridate  Muftard  of  Diofcoridts. 

6.  Lepidium  floribus  fubtriandris  tetrapetalis,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  pinnatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  645.  Dittander  with  flowers 
having  four  petals,  and  fometimes  three  ftamina,  and  very 
narrow  winged  leaves. 

7.  Lepidium  foliis  lyratis  crifpis.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  644, 
Dittander  with  curled  lyre-fhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
hath  fmall  white  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies  very 
faft,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  eradicate,  after  it  has 
grown  long  in  any  place ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
lhaped,  fawed  on  the  edges,  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
ftaiks.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  rife  two  feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  fide  branches ;  the  leaves  upon  the  ftalks  are 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  acute-pointed  than  the  lower. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  toward  the  top  of  the 
branches,  coming  out  from  the  fide  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals.  The  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting  tafte  like 
Pepper,  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufed  by  the  country 
people  to  give  a  reliih  to  their  viands  inftead  of  Pepper  ; 
from  whence  it  had  the  appellation,  of  poor  Man’s  Pepper. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated,  for  every  piece  of  the 
root  will  growand  multiply  where-ever  it  is  planted,  fo  will 
become  troublefome  to  root  out  after  growing  for  fome  time 
in  a  garden. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Italy, 
this  hath  a  flefhy  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
weak  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with 
fpear-lhaped  hoary  leaves,  deeply  cut  in  upon  the  edges, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  white,  and  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  propagates  very  faft  by 
its  roots,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo  ;  this  hath 
creeping  roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  will 
foon  fpread  over  a  large  piece  of  ground.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
are  lefs  hoary  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  like  thofe  of 
the  firft.  This  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  which  propa¬ 
gates  by  its  creeping  roots  in  as  great  plenty  as  either  of  the 
former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Italy ,  and  Sicily.  This  hath  a  long  flefhy  root,  which  runs 
deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  many  oblong  fawed 
leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  the  ftalks  are  {lender, 
ftiff,  and  rife  about  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  very  nar¬ 
row  entire  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  in  cloieclufters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  white,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  If  thefe 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  the  roots  will  abide  feveral  years  if  they 
are  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Perfla  and  Syria  ;  this  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Mithridate  Muftard  of  Diofcoridts. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  finely  cut  into 
many  winged  fegments  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  di¬ 
viding  at  the  top  into  {lender  branches,  garnilhed  with 
heart-ftiaped  intire  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks  with 

their 
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•tKeir  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  from  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  appear  in 
"June  and  July  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
for  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  fpring,  feldom  flower  the 
fame  year,  and  are  often  killed  by  the  frofl  in  winter  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  the  plants 
that  rife  from  fcattered  feeds,  will  always  flower  about  Mid- 
fummer ,  and  their  feeds  ripen  the  September  following.  The 
plants  require  no  other  care  but  to  thia  them  to  a  proper  di- 
Itance,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia,  and  in  moil  of  the  iflands  of  the  Wefl-Indies , 
where  the  inhabitants  gather  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  their 
Sallads  as  we  do  the  garden  Crefs. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  long  and  fawed  on  their 
edges,  of  a  light  green,  with  a  biting  tafte  like  Crefs. 
The  flalkrifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  a  great 
number  of  fmall  flde  branches,  garniflied  with  narrow 
leaves  regularly  fawed  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  refemble 
winged  leaves  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  lcofe  fpikes, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  or 
heart-fhaped  comprefled  feed-veflels,  which  have  a  border 
round  them.  This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  fown  upon  an  open  bed  in  April,  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  care,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  very  well,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  other.  • 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia.  This  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  the  lower  leaves  which  fpread  on  the  ground, 
are  indented  on  both  fides,  and  are  in  fhapeof  a  lyre;  the 
llalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of 
flender  branches,  garniflied  with  fmall  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  cut,  and  a  little  curled  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  and 
leaves  are  of  a  gray  colour,  inclining  toward  hoarinefs. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
bordered  feed-vefi'els  which  are  comprefled,  and  have  two 
cells  each,  containing  two  fmall  oblong  feeds,  which  are 
ripe  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former;  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and 
Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former  fort ;  but 
this  does  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year,  fo  the  plants  Ihould 
be  left  farther  afunder. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 

LETTUCE.  See  La£luca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  See  Anthemis. 

LEUCOJUM  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  363.  Snowdrop. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 

It  hath  an  ohtufe  comprefled fpatha.  7 he  flower  is  ofl (he  fpr end¬ 
ing  bell-Jhape,  cut  into  fix  parts.  It  hath  fix  Jhort  hriflly  fiamina. 
The  roundijh  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  turbinated  capfule  with  three  cells ,  opening  with  three 
waives,  filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leucojum  fpatha  uni flora,  fly lo  clavato.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant. 
289.  Early  great  Snowdrop. 

2.  Leu  co  jum  fpatha.  mult  flora,  fiylo  filiformi.  Lcefi.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  289.  Snowdrop  with  many  flowers  in  a  fheath, 
and  a  thread-like  llyle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  alfo  upon  the  mountains  near  Turin .  This  hath 


an  oblong  bulbous  root,  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Daffodil,  but 
fmaller ;  the  leaves  are  flat,  of  a  deep  green,  four  or  five  in 
number,  confiderably  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snow¬ 
drop;  between  thefe  arife  an  angular  fialk  near  a  foot  high, 
which  is  naked,  hollow,  and  channelled ;  toward  the  top  comes 
out  a  fheath  which  is  whitifh,  opening  on  the  fide,  out  of 
which  come  one,  or  fometimes  two  white  flowers,  hanging 
upon  flender  foot  flalks;  thefe  have  but  one  petal,  which  is 
cut  into  fix  parts  almofl  to  the  bottom.  They  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snowdrop,  and  the  ends  of 
the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  tipped  with  green,  where  they 
are  of  a  thicker  fubflance  than  in  any  other  parf’  Thefe 
flowers  appear  in  March ,  foon  after  thofe  of  the  fmall  fort  ; 
they  have  an  agreeable  feent,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the 
flowers  of  Hawthorn  ;  after  the  flower  is  pail,  the  germen 
which  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  fvvells  to  a  Pear-fhaped 
capfule  with  three  cells,  inclofing  feveral  oblong  feeds.. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  decay  toward  the  end  of  May , 
after  which  time  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
planted,  for  they  fhould  not  be  long  kept  out  of  the  ground. 
It  is  propagated  here  by  offsets,  which  the  roots  put  out 
pretty  plentifully  when  they  are  in  a  fituation  agreeable  for 
them,  and  are  not  too  often  removed.  They  fhould  have 
a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  and  an  expofure  to  the  eaft ;  the 
roots  fhould  be  planted  fix  inches  afunder,  and  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  mull  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
third  year. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  late, 
or  tall  Snowdrop ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows 
near  Pifa  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  alfo  near  Montpelier. 

The  root  of  this  fort  is  near  as  large  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Daffodil,  and  is  very  like  it  in  fhape  ;  the  leaves  are 
alfo  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Daffodil,  and  are  more  in 
number  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort ;  they  are  green,  and 
keel-fhaped  at  the  bottom,  where  they  fold  over  each 
other,  and  embrace  the  flalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  at  the  top  is  fituated  a  fpatha  (or  fheath) 
which  opens  on  one  fide,  and  lets  out  three  or  four  flowers, 
which  hung  downward,  upon  pretty  long  foot- flalks  ;  thefe 
are  cut  into  fix  oval  concave  fegments  almofl  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  of  a  clear  white,  with  a  large  green  tip  to  each  feg- 
ment,  which  is  of  a  thicker  confidence  than  any  other  part 
of  the  petal  ;  within  are  fituated  fix  awl-fhaped  flar  ina, 
with  oblong  yellow  fummits,  Handing  eredi  round  very 
flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  iligma.  Thefe  flowers 
appear  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  feed-vefieh,  having 
three  cells,  each  containing  two  rows  of  feeds. 

This  fort  is  generally  propagated  in  England  by  offsets, 
for  the  plants  raifed  by  feeds  will  not  come  to  flower  in  lefs 
than  four  years ;  and  as  the  roots  put  out  offsets  in  plenty, 
fo  that  is  the  more  expeditious  method.  Thefe  roots  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firfl  fort,  arid  ihould  have 
a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  be  expofed  only  to  the  morning  fun, 
where  they  will  flower  ftronger  and  continue  longer  in 
beauty,  than  when  they  are  in  an  open  fituation,  though 
they  will  thrive  almofl  in  any  foil. 

LEUCOJUM  INCANUM.  \  c 
LEUCOJUM  LUTEUM.  \  See  Che,ranthus- 

LEUCOJUM  BULBOSUM.  See  Galanthus. 

LICHEN,  Liverwort. 

There  being  two  forts  of  this  plant,  which  are  fometimes 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  one  of  thofe  being  accounted  a  fove- 
reign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  improper  to  mention  them  here,  though  they  are 
plants  which  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  method,  except 
by  paring  up  the  turf  of  Grafs  whereon  they  grow,  and  lay¬ 
ing  it  down  in  fome  moill  fhady  p'ace,  where,  if  the  turt 
takes  root  and  thrives,  thefe  plants  will  fpread  and  do  well. 

*  E  e  e  The 
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The  two  Sortj  are, 

1.  Lichen  petrous  latifolius,  five  hepatica  font  ana.  C.  B. 
P.  Common  broad -leaved  Liverwort. 

2.  Lichen  terrefiris  cinereus.  Raii  Syn.  A fh- coloured 
ground  Liverwort. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  the  fides  of  wells,  and  in  moift 
fhady  places,  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on  (tones,  bricks, 
or  wood.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  curious  in  botany  ;  but  as  moll  of  them 
are  plants  of  no  ufe,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them. 

The  fecond  fort  (which  is  ufed  to  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs) 
grows  on  commons,  and  open  heaths,  where  the  Grafs  is 
fliort,  in  mod  parts  of  England,  efpecially  on  declivities, 
and  on  the  fides  of  pits.  This  fpreads  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and,  when  in  perfedlion,  is  of  an  Alh  colour,  but  as 
it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  colour. 
This  is  often  carried  into  gardens  with  the  turf  which  is  laid 
for  walks  and  Hopes,  and  where  the  foil  is  moift  and  cool, 
it  will  fpread,  and  be  difficult  to  deftroy,  fo  that  it  renders 
the  Grafs  unfightly;  but  this  is  the  only  method  yet  known 
to  have  it  grow  in  gardens,  where  it  is  defired. 

This  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  mad 
dogs,  and  hath  been  for  many  years  ufed  with  great  fuccefs. 

Jt  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  George 
Dampier,  whofe  uncle  had  long  ufed  this  plant,  to  cure  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  on  men  and  animals,  with  infallible  fuc¬ 
cefs.  The  method  of  taking  it  he  has  delivered  as  follow- 
eth  :  “  Take  of  the  herb,  and  dry  it  either  in  an  oven,  by 
4‘  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun  ;  then  powder  it,  and  pafs  it  through 
*'  a  fine  fieve  ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  pow- 
“  dered  Pepper.  The  common  dofe  of  this  mixture  is 
“  four  fcruples,  which  may  betaken  in  warm  milk,  beer, 
“  ale,  or  broth.”  He  alfo  advifes,  that  the  part  bitten  be 
well  vvafhed,  as  alfo  the  clothes  of  the  perfon  who  is  bit, 
left  any  of  the  fnivel,  or  drivel,  of  the  mad  dog  fhould  re¬ 
main.  If  the  perfon  bitten  be  full  grown,  he  advifes,  that 
he  be  blooded  before  the  medicine  is  taken,  and  to  ufe  the 
remedy  as  foon  after  the  bite  as  poffible,  as  alfo  to  repeat 
the  dofe  two  or  three  feveral  mornings  falling. 

LIGUSTICUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  323.  tab.  17!. 

The  Characters  are,  — 

It  hath  an  umbcllnted  flower.  The  general  umbel  is  compofed 
Of  federal  fmaller.  The  general  umbel  has  an  involucrum  of 
fCyen  unequal  leaves.  The  flower  hath  five  equal  petals,  which 
are.  infexed  at  their  points.  It  hath  five  hairy  Jlamina.  The 
germen,  which  is  ftuated  under  the  flower,  afterw'ard  turns  to 
an  oblong  fruit ,  divided  into  two  parts,  which  is  angular  and 
channelled,  containing  two  oblong  frnooth  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ligusticum  foliis  multiplicilus,  foliolis  fuperne  incifs. 
Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Common  Lovage. 

2.  Ligusticum  foliis  kiternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 30. 
Scotch  Lovage  with  a  Smallage  leaf. 

3.  Ligusticum  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  confucntibus  incifls 
integerrimis.  Lovage  with  double  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  run  together,  and  have  entire  fegments. 

4.  Ligusticum  foliis  pinnatifdis,  foliolis  linearibus  planis. 
Lovage  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  fhining  Fennel  leaf. 

5.  Ligusticum  foliis  multiplicato  pinnatis, foliolis  pinnatim 
incifs.  Lin.Syfl.  258.  Broad  leaved,  ftinking,  baftard  Hemlock. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Lovage  of  the  (hops,  which 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-  gardens  as  an  efculent 
herb,  but  has  been  long  difufed  as  fuch  in  England.  Jt 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Appennines,  and  alfo  near  the  river 
Liguria ,  not  far  from  Genoa  .  It  hath  a  ftrong  perennial 
root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fleftiy  fibres,  covered  with 
a  brown  (kin,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  fmell  and  tafte.  The 
leaves  are  large,  winged,  and  compofed  of  many  large 
Jobes  (hapedlike  thofe  of  Smallage,  but  of  a  deeper  green. 
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The  lobes  toward  the  top  are  cut  into  acute  fegments. 
The  (talks  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ;  they  are 
large,  channelled,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  (ucceeded  by  oblong  ftriated  feeds. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft 
year;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  moift  rich  border,  at  about  three  feet  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  after  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
The  roots  will  abide  many  years,  and  where  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  of  much 
lefs  fize  than  the  former;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  broader 
and  fliorter  lobes,  each  leaf  having  two  or  three  trifoliate 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk 
rifes  abouta  foot  high.fuftaining  a  fmall  umbel  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  top,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant.  The  (talks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  at 
every  joint  are  bent  alternate,  firft  to  one  fide,  then  to  the 
oppofite  ;  at  each  joint  they  are  garnifhed  with  doubly 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fmall  lobes,  which  run  into 
each  other,  and  juft  above  each  leaf  comes  out  a  fide  branch; 
thefe,  as  alfo  the  principal  (talks,  are  terminated  by  umbels 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled 
feeds,  which  ripe  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  a  biennial  root.  The  leaves  are  doubly 
winged.  The  lobes  are  very  narrow,  and  finely  divided. 
The  (talks  are  ftrong,  and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
niffied  with  fhining  winged  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by 
pretty  large  umbels  of  yellowifh  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  P eloponnefan  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  a  very  thick  fieffiy  root,  like  that  of  Parf- 
nep.  The  leaves  are  large,  compofed  of  many  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  cut  into  acute  points ;  thefe  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  fcetid  odour.  The 
(talks  rife  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  they  are  very  large  and 
hollow,  like  thofe  of  Hemlock,  and  fuftain  at  their  top 
large  umbels  of  yellowiffi  flowers,  inlhape  of  a  corymbus ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

This  has  by  fome  perfons  been  thought  to  be  the  Hem¬ 
lock  of  the  ancients,  their  conjectures  being  founded  upon 
the  plant,  anfvvering  in  many  particulars  the  defcripcion  of 
Cicuta,  and  alfo  from  the  poifonous  quality  of  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  foetid  fcent  ;  and  as  this  grows  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  Afa,  fo  they  have  been  induced  to  believe  it 
might  be  the  fame  plant. 

LIGUSTRUM.  Tourn.  hfi.  R.  H.  596.  tab.  367.  Privet. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  flower  hath  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal,  cut  into  four  oval 
fegments  at  the  top ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two  flamina 
which fiand  oppofite,  and  a  roundijh  germen,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  frnooth  round  berry  with  one  cell,  inclofing  twa  oblong 
feeds,  fat  on  one  fide,  but  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lieu  strum  foliis  lancealato-ovatis  obtufis.  The  com¬ 
mon  Privet. 

2.  Licustrum  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Privet  with  fpear- 
(haped  leaves;  commonly  called  the  Italian  ever  green  Privet. 

3.  Licustrum  foliis  lanceolatis  lucidis  perennantibusy 
fruClibus  ovatis  lateral  bus,  Carolina  blue- berried  Bay. 

The 
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The  firft  fort  grows  common  in  the  hedges  in  moll  parts 
of  England,  where  it  rifes  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  with  a 
woody  ftem  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark,  fending  out 
many  lateral  branches,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
ending  with  obtufe  points,  and  are  of  a  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  thick  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  having  a  tubular  petal  cut  at  the  top 
in  four  parts,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  black  berries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  frequently  remain  green  till  after  Chrijl- 
mas.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  and 
the  other  hath  yellow  variegated  leaves ;  but  to  preferve 
thefe  varieties,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  poor  land,  for  if 
they  are  in  a  rich  foil,  they  will  grow  vigorous,  and  foon  be¬ 
come  plain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  ftronger  ftem  than  the  former,  the  branches  are  lefs  pli¬ 
able,  and  grow  more  erett  ;  their  bark  is  of  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour,  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  end  in  acute  points, 
and  are  alfo  of  a  brighter  green  ;  they  continue  in  verdure 
till  they  are  thruft  off  by  the  young  leaves  in  the  fpring. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  berries  in  this 
country. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  cultivated  in  thenurferies  near  London, 
to  furnilh  the  fmall  gardens  and  balconies  in  the  city,  the 
firft  being  one  of  the  few  plants  which  will  thrive  in  the 
fmoke  of  London ;  but  although  they  will  live  fome  years  in 
the  clofe  part  of  the  town,  yet  they  feldom  produce  flowers 
after  the  firft  year,  unlefs  it  is  in  fome  open  places,  where 
there  is  free  air. 

The  Italian  Privet  is  now  generally  preferred  to  the 
common  fort,  for  planting  in  gardens,  the  leaves  being 
larger,  and  continuing  green  all  the  year,  renders  it  more 
valuable  ;  and  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  greateft  cold 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  planted  in  any  fituation  where 
the  common  fort  will  thrive.  I  have  frequently  planted  it 
under  the  dropping  of  large  trees,  where  I  find  it  will  thrive 
better  than  moft  other  fhrubs. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  fort,  which  is  the  moft  common 
in  Italy,  is  the  Ligullrum  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  fecond 
Eclogue:  and  my  reafon  for  it  is,  that  as  the  flowers  of 
this  ftirub  are  of  a  pure  white,  but  fall  off  very  foon,  they 
are  by  no  means  proper  to  gather  for  garlands,  dffr.  and 
the  berries  being  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  continuing 
long  upon  the  plants,  make  a  fine  appearance.  To  con¬ 
firm  that  thefe  berries  were  gathered  for  ufe,  we  find  in 
feveral  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  that  they  were  ufed 
in  dyeing,  as  alfo  that  the  bell  ink  was  made  of  thefe  berries. 

Befides,  is  it  not  much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
Virgil  would  rather  draw  his  comparifon  from  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  the  fame  plant,  when  he  is  warning  the  youth 
not  to  trull  to  his  beauty,  than  to  mention  two  different 
plants,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  ?  for  here  are  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Privet  appearing  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  is  an  allufion  to  youth ;  but  thefe  are  of  fhort  du 
ration,  foon  falling  away  ;  whereas  the  berries,  which  may 
be  applied  to  mature  age,  are  of  long  continuance,  and 
are  gathered  for  ufe. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  {hoots  in  autumn,  which  in  one  year’s  time  will  be 
rooted  enough  to  tranfplant ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  planted  in 
a  nurfery  for  two  years,  where  they  may  be  trained  for  the 
purpofes  defigned. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if 
planted  in  the  autumn  on  a  fhady  border  and  in  a  loamy 
foil,  will  take  nipt  very  freely,  and  may  be  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  layers. 
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But  the  ftrongell  and  bell  plants,  arc  thofe  which  are 
raifed  from  feeds  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  much  more  tedious 
method  than  the  other,  fo  is  feldom  pra&ifed,.for  the  feeds 
generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate  ; 
therefore,  whoever  would  propagate  the  plants  in  this  me¬ 
thod,  Ihould  gather  the  berries  and  put  them  in  a  pot  with 
fand  between  them,  and  bury  the  pots  in  the  ground,  as  is 
praflifed  for  Holly  berries  and  Haws,  and  after  they  have 
laid  a  year  in  the  ground,  take  them  up  and  fow  them  on 
a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  where  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  will  make  great  progrefs 
after  they  have  gotten  fome  flrength,  and  will  grow  upiight, 
and  not  fend  out  fuckers  like  the  other. 

Formerly  thefe  plants  were  greatly  in  ufe  for  hedges,  but 
fince  fo  many  other  plants  of  greater  beauty  have  be^n  intro¬ 
duced,  they  have  been  almoft  rejected. 

The  two  variegated  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  budding, 
or  inarching  them  upon  the  plain  fort,  as  alfo  by  laying 
down  their  branches  ;  but  as  they  feldom  fhoot  fo  fall,  as 
to  produce  many  branches  proper  for  layers,  the  other  me¬ 
thod  is  chiefly  ijfed.  The  fllver  ilriped  fort  is  fomewhat 
tenderer  than  the  plain. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  fome  other 
parts  of  North  America,  where  the  inhabitants  have  given  if 
the  title  of  blue  berried  Bay.  Theleeds  of  this  have  been 
brought  to  England  for  feveral  years  pall,  and  many  of  the 
plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  gardens  near  London,  but  as 
they  have  not  yet  produced  any  flowers  here,  fo  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  its  proper  genus.  Mr.  Gatejby  has  given  a 
figure,  and  added  a  fhort  defcription  of  it  in  his  hirtory  of 
Carolina ,  under  the  title  of  Ligullrum,  but  neither  his  figure 
or  defcription  is  clear  enough  to  determine  its  genus  ;  but  as 
it  cannot  be  a  Bay,  the  flowers  being  ail  hermaphrodite, 
and  ranged  in  long  bunches,  fo  I  have  added  it  to  the  genus 
of  Ligullrum,  until  its  true  genus  is  afcertained. 

Mr.  Catejly  in  his  defcription  of  this  (hrub,  fays  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  fixteen  feet,  the  ftem  or  trunk  fix  inches  diameter 
in  its  native  foil;  in  England  there  are  plants  fix  feet  high,  but 
their  Hems  are  not  large;  the  leaves  are  almoft  aslarge  as  thofe 
ofthe  commonBay,  of  alucidgreen, fmooth  and  entire.  Thefe 
continue  through  the  year.  The  plants  which  have  been 
planted  in  the  open  air  here,  are  generally  placed  againft 
walls  to  a  good  afpe£l,  where  fome  of  them  have  remained 
four  or  five  years.  Thefe  have  much  outgrown  any  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  kept  in  pots  and  houfed  in  winter, 
fo  that  I  would  recommend  their  being  planted  in  the  full 
ground  in  a  warm  fituation,  for  the  great  danger  is  of  their 
tender  (hoots  being  hurt  by  the  early  frofts  in  autumn,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  plants  make  vigorous  (hoots ;  for  thofe  being 
repleat  with  moillure,  are  frequently  nipped  in  the  autumn, 
and  when  their  extreme  parts  are  killed,  the  difeafedefcends 
lower  in  winter  :  therefore  if  their  tops  are  (heltered  in 
autumn  to  fcreen  them  from  thofe  early  frofts,  the  plants 
may  be  preferved  in  the  full  ground. 

This  is  propagated  by  the  berries,  which  are  brought  to 
England ;  they  (hould  be  fown  in  pots  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  much  better 
than  if  they  are  fown  in  the  full  ground  :  but  the  plants 
when  up,  mull  not  be  drawn  up  weak,  to  prevent  which 
they  (hould  have  plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and 
fcreened  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  day.  The  following 
fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  their 
taking  new  roots,  after  which  they  Ihould  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  th#  open  air.  For  two  or  three  years,  while 
the  plants  are  young,  they  (hould  be  (heltered  in  winter, 
then  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  layers  ;  and  the  cuttings,  if  they  are 
planted  in  the  fpring,  and  carefully  managed,  will  take  root. 

E  e  e  2  LILAC. 
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LILAC.  See  Syringa. 

LILIASTRUM.  See  Hemerocallis. 

liiLIO  ASPHODELUS.  See  Hemerocallis  and  Cririum. 

LILIO-FRITILLARIA.  See  Fritillaria. 

LILIO-HYACINTHUS.  ^  Scilla. 

XJLIO  NARCISSUS.  See  Amaryllis. 

J^ILIUM.  Teurn.  lnft.  R.  H.  369.  tab.  191.  The  Lily. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  has  no  empale  went ;  it  hath  fix  pet  ah  refiexed  at 
their  points  ;  each  petal  has  a  narrow  longitudinal  neftarium  at 
their  ba/e.  It  hath  fix  flamina  which  are  ere  ft,  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  oblong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule , 

1  banting  three  cells  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds  lying  above  each 
other,  in  a  double  order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lilium  ffliis  fparfls,  corollis  campanulatis  ereftis,  intus 
glabris.  Common  white  Lily  with  ao  eredt  flower. 

2.  Li l  1  u*m  folds  fparfls,  corollis  campanulatis  cernuis,  pe- 
talis  baft  auguflioribus .  White  foreign  Lily  with  hanging 
flowers. 

3  Lilium  folds  fparfls,  corollis  campanulatis  ereftis,  intus 
fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  1  20.  Greater  Lily  with  a  purple  Saffron- 
coloured  flower  ;  commonly  called  Orange  Lily. 

4.  Lilium  humile,  foliis  linearibus  fparfls,  corollis  campanu¬ 
latis  ereftis,  caule  bulbifero.  Smaller  bulb- bearing  Lily,  by 
fome  called  the  fiery  Lily. 

5.  Lilium  foliis  fparfls  fululatis,  floribus  reflexis,  corollis 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Narrow-leaved  red  Lily,  or 
Martagon. 

6.  Lilium  foliis  linearibus  fparfls,  pedunculis  longiffimis. 
Lily  with  fhort  grafl'y  leaves  ;  commonly  called  Martagon 
of  Pcmpony. 

7.  Lilium  foliis  fparfls  lanceolatis,  floribus  reflexis,  corollis 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  of  Byzantium  with  a  car¬ 
mine  flower  ;  commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Martagon. 

8.  Lilium  foliis  fparfls  lanceolatis ,  floribus  pyramidatis  re¬ 
flexis,  corollis  revolutis.  The  great  yellow  Mai  tagon. 

9.  Lilium  foliis  vert  cillatis,  floribus  reflexis,  corollis  revo¬ 
lutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Mountain  Lily  with  refiexed  flow¬ 
ers  ;  commonly  called  purple  Martagon. 

10.  Lilium  foliis  verticillalis  hirfutis,  floribus  reflexis  co¬ 
rollis  revolutis.  Another  Lily  with  refiexed  hairy  flowers  ; 
commonly  called  the  red  Martagon. 

11.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  reflexis,  corollis  cam¬ 
panulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Martagon  of  Canada  with 
fpotted  flowers. 

12.  LiLium  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  ereftis,  corollis  cam¬ 
panulatis.  Ama:n.  Acad.  2.  p.  348.  Lily  with  leaves  growing 
in  whorls,  and  an  erett  bell-fhaped  flower. 

13.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis  brevibus ,  corollis  campanu¬ 
latis,  unguibus  petalorum  auguflioribus ,  floribus  ereftis.  Icon.  tab. 
165,.  Lily  with  very  fhort  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  and 
bell-fhaped  flowers,  whole  petals  are  very  narrow  at  their 
bafe. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  Martagons  than  are  here 
mentioned,  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental 
arifing  from  culture,  fo  I  thought  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  to- infert  them  here,  therefore  1  fhall  only  give  their 
common  titles  hereafter. 

The  common  white  Lily  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
defeription  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Palefline  and  Syria,  but 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  all  the  gardens  of  Europe.  It  is 
fo  hardy  that  no  froft  ever  injure  the  roots,  and  it  propa¬ 
gates  fo  faff  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  that  it  becomes  fo 
common  as  to  be  little  regarded,  though  there  is  great 
beauty  in  the  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  odour.  Of 
$h\s  fort  there  are  the  following  varieties  : 

The  white  Lily  ftriped  with  purple. 

£Fhc  white  Lily  with  variegated  leaves. 

$ 
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The  white  Lily  with  double  flowers. 

Thefe  are  varieties  which  have  accidentally  rifen  from 
culture  ;  the  fort  with  variegated  flowers,  has  not  been  in 
England  much  more  than  forty  years,  but  is  now  very  com¬ 
mon  in  roof!  of  the  gardens,  and.  is  by  fome  perfons 
efteemed  for  the  variety  of  its  purple  ftripes  ;  but  as  the 
pure  white  of  the  flower  is  flained  by  the  purpie,  fo  as  to 
appear  of  a  dull  colour,  many  prefer  the  common  white 
Lily  to  this. 

The  fort  with  variegated  leaves  is  chiefly  valued  for  its 
appearance  in  winter  and  fpring,  for  as  the  leaves  come  up 
early  in  the  autumn  which  fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground, 
and  being  finely  edged  with  broad  yellow  ftripes,  they  make 
a  pretty  appearance  during  the  winter  and  fpnng  months. 
The  flowers  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but 
appear  earlier  in  fummer,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
roots  being  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  plain  fort,  for  all 
variegated  plants  are  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  plain. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  flowers,  is  lefs  valuable  than 
either  of  the  other,  becaufe  their  flowers  rarely  open  well, 
unlefs  they  are  covered  with  glafles  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
rain  and  dew,  fo  often  rot  without  expanding.  Thefe 
flowers  have  none  of  the  agreeable  odour  which  the  Angle 
fort  is  valued  for,  even  when  they  open  the  faireft  ;  for  as 
by  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  the  flowers,  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  are  deftroyed,  fo  there  is  a  want  of  the  fecundating 
powder  from  whence  the  odour  is  fentout. 

The  white  Lily  with  dependent  flowers  was  originally 
brought  from  Conflantinople.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  fort,  but  is  undoubtedly  a 
diftinft  fpecies ;  the  ftalk  is  much  flenderer  than  the  com¬ 
mon,  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  fewer  in  number  ;  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  fo  large,  and  the  petals  are  morecon- 
traded  at  their  bafe;  thefe  always  hang  downward, where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fort  grow  erea.  Theftalks  of  this 
kind,  fometimes  are  very  broad  and  flat,  and  appear  as  if 
two  or  three  were  joined  together;  when  this  happens,  they 
fuftain  from  flxty  to  a  hundred  flowers,  and  fometimes 
more  ;  this  has  occafioned  many  to  think  it  a  different  fortj 
who  have  mentioned  this  with  broad  ftalks  and  many  flow¬ 
ers  as  a  diftincl  fpecies,  tnough  it  is  accidental,  for  the  lame 
root  fcarce  ever  produces  the  fame  two  years. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the 
roots  fend  out  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  to  make  it  neceliary  to 
take  them  off  every  other,  or  at  meft  every  third  year,  to 
prevent  their  weakening  the  principal  roots.  1  he  time  for 
removing  of  the  roots  is  at  the  end  of  Augufl,  foon  after  the 
flalks  decay,  for  if  they  are  left  longer  in  the  ground,  they 
will  foon  put  out  new  fibres  and  leaves,  when  it  will  be  im¬ 
proper  to  remove  them,  becaufe  that  will  prevent  their 
flowering  the  following  iummer.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft; 
any  foil  or  fituation,  and  as  they  grow  tall  and  fpread,  fo 
they  mail  be  allowed  room  ;  therefore  in  fmall  gardens  they 
take  up  too  much  fpace,  but  in  large  borders  they  are  very 
ornamental. 

The  common  Orange  or  red  Lily  is  as  well  known  in 
the  Englijh  gardens,  as  the  white  Lily,  and  has  been  as 
long  cultivated  here.  This  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria,  and 
fome  parts  of  Italy.  It  multiplies  very  faft  by  offsets  from 
the  roots,  and  is  now  fo  common,  as  to  be  almoft  reje&ed  ; 
however,  in  large  gardens  thefe  fhould  not  be  wanting,  for 
they  make  a  good  appearance  when  in  flower,  if  they  are 
properly  difpofed.  Of  this  fort  there  are  the  following 
varieties : 

The  Orang  Lily  with  double  flowers. 

The  Orange  Lily  with  variegated  leaves.. 

Thefmaller  Orange  Lily. 

Thefe  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  culture,  and  are 
preferved  in  the  gardens-  of  florifts-.  They  all  flower  in 

June 
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June  and  July ,  and  their  ftalks  decay  in  September,  when 
the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  their  offsets  taken  off, 
which  fhould  be  done  once  in  two  or  three  years,  otherwife 
their  bunches  will  be  too  large,  and  the  flower-ftalks  weak. 
This  doth  not  put  out  new  roots  till  toward  fpring,  To  that 
the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  after  the  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  till  November.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  will  be  ftrongeft  in  a  foft  gentle  loam  not  too  moift. 

The  bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily,  feldom  rifes  much  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  former  ;  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  brighter  flame  colour; 
they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  Hand  more  ereft.  Thefe 
come  out  a  month  before  the  common  fort,  and  the  ftalks 
put  out  bulbs  at  every  joint,  which,  if  taken  off  when  the 
ftalks  decay,  and  planted,  will  produce  plants,  fo  that  it 
may  be  propagated  in  plenty.  There  are  feveral  varieties 
of  this,  which  are  mentioned  as  diftindl  fpecies,  but  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  culture.  Thefe  are, 

The  greater  broad -leaved  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  many  flowered  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  fmall  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  hoary  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Lilies  will  thrive  under  the  fhade  of 
trees,  fo  may  be  introduced  in  plantations,  and  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  woods,  where  they  will  have  a  good  eft'eft  during 
the  time  they  are  in  flower. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily;  thefe 
differ  from  the  common  Lilies,  in  having  their  petals  re¬ 
flexed  backward  in  form  of  a  Turk's  turbant,  from  whence 
many  give  them  the  title  of  Turk's  Cap.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  florifts,  particularly  thofe  in  Holland ,  they  make  a  great 
variety  of  thefe  flowers,  amounting  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  upward  ;  but  in  the  Englijb  gardens,  I  have  not  obferved 
more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  molt  of  thefe  are 
accidental,  for  thofe  before  enumerated  are  all  that  1  think 
may  be  fuppofed  fpecifically  different.  However,  for  the 
fake  of  fuch  as  are  curious  in  collecting  thefe  forts  of  flowers, 

I  fhall  here  mention  thofe  varieties  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Englijb  gardens. 

The  common  Martagon  with  double  flowers. 

The  white  Martagon. 

The  double  white  Martagon. 

The  white  fpotted  Martagon. 

The  imperial  Martagon. 

The  early  fcarlet  Martagon. 

The  Conjlar.tinople  vermilion  Martagon. 

The  common  Martagon  with  red  flowers,  which  is  the 
fifth  fort  before  enumerated,  has  very  narrow  leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  without  order.  The  ftalk  rifes  near  three  feet  high, 
fullaining  at  the  top  eight  or  ten  bright  red  flowers,  which 
ftand  at  a  diflance  from  each  other. 

The  fixth  fort  is  called  Martagon  of  Pompony.  The  flalks 
of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former,  the  leaves  are 
fhorter  and  fet  clofer  upon  the  ftalks  ;  each  of  thefe  ftalks 
fuftain  from  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers,  of  a  very  bright  red 
approaching  to  fcarlet.  The  foot-llalks  of  the  flowers  are 
very  long,  fo  that  the  head  of  flowers  (preads  out  very  wide  ; 
thefe  hang  downward,  but  their  petals  are  reflexed  quite 
back. 

The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
fcarlet  Martagon.  This  rifes  with  a  ftalk  from  three  to 
four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  former  forts,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  edged  with 
white  ;  they  are  placed  very  clofe  upon  the  ftalks,  but  with¬ 
out  any  erder.  The  flowers  are  produced 'at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcailet,  and  are  feldom  more 
than  five  or  fix  in  number,  This  flowers  late  in  July ,  and 
in  cool  feafons  will  continue  in  beauty  great  part  of  Auguji. 

The  eighth  foit  rifes 'with  a  ftrong  ftalk  from  four  to  five 
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feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  as  broad  as  thofe  of  the  lafl 
mentioned,  which  ftand  without  order ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  o.n  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk.  When  the  roots  of  this  kind  are  ftrong,  they  pro¬ 
duce  forty  or  fifty  flowers  upon  each  ftalk ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  fpotted  with  dark  fpots,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance ;  but  the  flowers  have  fuch  a  difagreeable  ftrong 
feent,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  to  be  near  them,  which 
has  occafioned  their  being  thrown  out  of  moft  Englijb  gardens. 

The  ninth  fort  is  frequently  called  the  purple  Martagon, 
though  in  moft  of  the  old  gardens  it  is  known  Amply  by 
the  title  of  Turk's  Cap.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  by  pretty  broad  leaves, 
which  ftand  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk,  at  certain  diftances. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  purplifh  colour,  with  fome  fpots 
of  black  ;  they  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  top  of 
the  ftalks. 

The  tenth  fort  is  very  like  the  former,  but  the  leaves  are 
narrower ;  the  whorls  ftand  farther  afunder,  the  leaves 
and  ftalks  are  fomewhat  hairy,  and  the  buds  of  the  flowers 
are  covered  with  a  foft  down ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter 
colour  with  few  fpots,  and  come  out  earlier  in  the  furnmer, 
though  the  ftalks  appear  much  later  above  ground. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Canada  Marta¬ 
gon,  as  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  thence,  but  it 
grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  America.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong 
pointed  leaves,  placed  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  fpotted  with  black,  which 
are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  Orange  Lily  ;  the  petals  are  not 
turned  backward,  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts  of  Martagon. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and 
is  alfo  mentioned  to  grow  at  Campfchatjki.  The  flowers  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Canada  Martagon,  growing  eredl, 
but  the  petals  of  this  are  oval,  not  narrowed  at  their  bafe 
as  are  thofe,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  deeper  colour,  and  not  fo  much  fpotted  as  thofe  of 
the  other  fort. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Penfylvania. 
The  root  of  this  is  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  in 
the  fpring  it  fends  out  one  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  flalks ;  they 
are  Ihort,  and  have  obtufe  points.  The  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  two  flowers  which  ftand  ereft,  upon  fhort  feparate  foot- 
ftalks ;  they  are  fhaped  like  the  flowers  of  the  bulb-bearing 
fiery  Lily,  but  the  petals  are  narrower  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  marked  with  feveral 
dark  fpots  tow'ard  their  bafe. 

All  the  forts  of  Lilies  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  from 
the  roots,  which  fome  of  the  forts  produce  in  plenty ;  but 
there  are  others  which  fend  out  very  few,  which  occafions 
their  prefent  fcarcity.  The  roots  of  all  the  forts  of  Marta¬ 
gon  may  be  fafely  taken  up  when  their  ftalks  decay,  and  if 
there  is  a  neceflity  for  keeping  the  roots  out  of  the  ground, 
if  they  are  wrapped  in  dry  mols,  they  will  keep  perfectly 
well  for  two  months,  fo  that  if  their  roots  are  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  a  diflant  place,  this  precaution  of  wrapping  them 
up  is  neceffkry  ;  but  where  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
fame  garden,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  this,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground  ;  for  if  the 
place  is  ready  to  receive  the  roots,  they  fhould  be  planted 
the  beginning  o COftobcr  ;  fo  if  the  roots  are  put  in  a  dry 
cool  place,  they  will  keep  very  good  without  any  farther 
care;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  till 
later  in  the  year,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  roots 
with  dry  fand,  or  wiap  them  in  mols  to  exclude  the  air, 
which,  if  they  are  much  expofed  to,  will  caufe  their  feales 
to  fhrink,  which  weakens  the  roots,  and  is  fometimes  the 
occafion  of  their  rotting. 
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Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  deep  in 
the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  light  and  dry  ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  tnoift,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  borders  in 
which  thefe  are  to  be  planted,  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  for  if  the  water  riles  fo 
high  in  winter  as  to  come  near  the  roots,  it  will  caufe  them 
to  rot ;  and  where  the  foil  is  naturally  ftifF  and  fubjeft  to 
bind,  there  Ihould  be  a  good  quantity  of  fea-coal  alhes  or 
rough  fand,  well  mixed  in  the  border,  to  feparate  the  parts, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  binding  in  the  fpring,  other- 
wife  the  roots  will  not  fend  up  very  Itrong  ftalks,  nor  will 
they  make  fo  good  increafe. 

As  the  Canada,  Pompony,  and  the  laft  fort  of  Martagons, 
are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  others,  fo  if  in  very  fevere 
winters  the  furface  of  the  ground  over  them  is  covered  with 
old  tanners  bark  or  fea-coal  alhes,  it  will  be  a  good  way 
to  fecure  them  from  being  injured  by  the  froft  ;  and  in  the 
fpring  the  covering  may  be  removed,  before  the  roots  (hoot 
up  their  ftalks- 

The  roots  of  all  kinds  of  Martagons  muft  never  be  tranf- 
planted  after  they  have  made  Ihoots,  for  that  will  fo  much 
weaken  them  (if  it  dots  not  entirely  kill  them)  as  not  to 
be  recovered  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  years,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  to  my  coft;  for  being  obliged  to  remove  a  fine 
colle&ion  of  thefe  roots  early  in  the  fpring,  I  loft  a  great 
part  of  them,  'and  the  others  were  long  recovering  their 
fixerigth. 

All  the  forts  of  Lilies  and  Martagons  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  their  feeds,  by  which  method  fome  new 
varieties-  may  be  obtained,  provided  the  feeds  are  faved 
from  the  belt  forts,  efpecially  the  Martagons,  which  are 
more  inclinable  to  vary  than  the  other  Lilies.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing  them  being  the  fame  as  for  Tulips,  the  rea¬ 
der  is  defired  to  turn  to  that  article  for  directions. 

LILIUM  CONVALL.IUM.  See  Convallaria. 

L1L1UM  PERSICUM.  See  Fritillaria. 

LILIUM  SUPERBUM.  See  Gloriofa. 

LIME  TREE.  See  Tilia. 

LIMODORUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Ballard  Hellebore. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flowers  have  no  impalement,  hut  a  flpalha  ( or  /heath ) 
flltuated  below  them.  The  flower  has  five  oval  petals,  which 
are  dijjimilar,  fo  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Butterfly  flower. 
Within  the  petals  is  fltuated  a  concave  neftarium,  which  is  as 
long  as  the  petals.  It  hath  two  Jlamina ,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  petals,  and  a  column-Jhaped  germen,  fltuated  under  the  flower, 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  capfule  of  the  Jame  form,  opening 
with  three  valves,  having  one  cell,  in  which  are  lodged four  or 
five  roundiflh  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in 
England,  viz. 

I.  Limodorum  floliis  longis  anguflis  acuminatis,  pedunculis 
longijflimis.  Limodorum  with  long  narrow  leaves  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  a  very  long  foot-ftalk  to  the  flower. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  it  alfo  grows 
in  the  French  iflands  of  America ,  and  in  the  Bahama  Ijlands  ; 
from  feveral  of  thefe  places  I  have  received  the  roots. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Saffron, 
but  the  outer  cover  is  of  a  darker  brown  colour  ;  from  this 
comes  out  three  or  four  leaves,  according  to  the  fize  and 
ftrength  of  the  root,  which  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  near  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
being  contraCled  tow'ard  both  ends,  terminating  with  long 
acute  points ;  they  have  five  longitudinal  furrows,  like  the 
firft  leaves  of  young  Palms ;  thefe  leaves  come  out  jn  the 
fpring,  and  frequently  decay  the  following  winter,  but 
when  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  they  are  feldom 
deftitute  of  leaves.  The  flower-ftalk  arifes  immediately 
from  the  root,  on  one  fide  of  the  leaves ;  this  is  naked, 
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fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  toward  the  top.  It  is  near 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  pur* 
plifh  red  flowers,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  petals ;  the  two 
upper  are  connected  together,  forming  a  fort  of  helmet,  the 
two  fide  petals  expand  like  the  wings  of  a  Butterfly  flower, 
and  the  lower  form  a  fort  of  keel.  In  the  center  of  the 
petals  is  fltuated  a  column- fhaped  germen,  which  rifes  from 
their  bafe,  fupporting  a  flender  ilyle,  to  which  adhere  two 
ftamina  ;  after  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  germen  becomes 
a  three-cornered  column,  which  becomes  a  capfule  with 
one  cell,  opening  with  three  valves,  containing  feveral 
roundifh  feeds. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  thia  genus  mentioned 
by  father  Plumier,  but  I  have  notfeen  one  more  befides  than 
this  here  mentioned,  which  had  oval  obtufe  leaves,  furrowed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  leaves  of  this  fort,  but  were  of 
a  thicker  confidence  ;  the  flowers  of  this  I  have  not  yet 
feen.  The  root  was  fent  me  from  Maryland,  where  it  grew 
naturally  in  a  thicket. 

The  fort  here  deferibed  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England-,  and  although  with  care  it  may  be  preferved 
in  a  warm  green-houfe,  yet  it  feldom  flowers  in  fuch  a 
fituation  ;  fo  that  to  have  it  in  perfeCIion,  it  is  neceflary  to 
keep  it  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  in  winter,  and  if  in  fum- 
mer  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  tan-bed  under  a  deep  frame, 
the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower  as  llrong  as  in  their  native 
foil. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  which  are  fent 
out  pretty  freely  when  the  plants  are  in  vigour ;  thefe 
fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  roots  tranfplanted,  when  they 
are  the  moft  deftitute  of  leaves, 

LIMON.  Toum.  Injl.  R.  H.6zi.  The  Mmon  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  thick  petals,  which  flpread 
open  ;  thefe  Jit  in  a  / mall  empalement  of  one  leaf.  It  hath  about 
ten  or  twelve  (lamina,  which  are  joined  in  three  or  flour  bodies, 
and  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit , 
with  a  flejhy  rind,  inclofing  a  thin  pulpy  fruit  with  feveral  cells , 
each  having  two  hard  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Limon  floliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  fubflerratis . 
Limon  tree  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves, 
which  are  a  little  fawed  ;  or  common  Limon. 

2.  Ia mon  floliis  ovatis  integris,  ramis  flubflpinofis.  The 
Lime  tree. 

3.  Limon  floliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fubflerratis,  flruftu  conglo¬ 
merate.  Limon  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fomewhat  fawed,  and  fruit  growing  in  clufters. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  preferved 
in  fome  of  the  Italian  gardens,  and  in  both  the  Indies  there 
are  feveral  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  gardens ;  but  thefe,  like  Apples  and  Pears,  may  be 
multiplied  without  end  from  feeds,  therefore  I  fhall  only 
mention  the  moft  remarkable  varieties  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Engli/h  gardens  at  prefent,  as  it  would  be  to  little 
purpofe  to  enumerate  all  thofe  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
foreign  catalogues. 

The  Limon  tree  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fweet  Limon. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon. 

The  imperial  Limon. 

The  Limon  called  Adam’s  Apple. 

The  furrowed  Limon. 

The  childing  Limon. 

The  Limon  with  double  flowers. 

The  common  Limon  and  the  fweet  Limon  are  brought 
to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  great  plenty,  but  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  are  not  much  efteemed.  The  Lime  is  not 
often  brought  to  England,  nor  is  that  fruit  much  cultivated 
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in  Europe ,  but  in  the  Weft-Indies  it  is  preferred  to  the  Limon, 
the  juice  being  reckoned  wholefomer,  and  the  acid  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate ;  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  this 
fruit  in  the  Weft -Indies,  fome  of  which  have  a  fweet  juice, 
but  thofe  are  not  greatly  efteemed;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  iflands  do  not  propagate  thefe  fruits  by  grafting 
or  budding,  being  contented  with  lowing  their  feeds,  fo 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  variety  of  them  may  be  found 
by  any  perfon  who  is  curious  in  ditlinguifhing  them. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon  is  a  fmall  fruit,  with  very  little 
juice,  fo  is  not  much  propagated  any  where ;  the  curious 
who  have  room  and  convenience  for  keeping  many  of 
thefe  trees,  preferve  a  plant  or  two  of  this  fort  for  the  fake 
of  variety. 

The  fruit  of  the  imperial  Limon  is  fometimes  brought  to 
England  from  Italy ,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
of  this  fort  imported  from  Spain  or  Portugal ,  fo  that  I  fup- 
pofe  they  are  not  much  propagated  in  either  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  thofe  fine  countries  are  fo 
very  incurious,  efpecially  in  horticulture,  as  to  trull  alrnofl 
entirely  to  nature,  therefore  the  products  of  their  gardens 
are  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  quality  to  the  gardens  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe ,  where  the  climate  is  much  lefs 
favourable  for  thefe  productions.  And  in  the  article  we 
are  now  upon,  there  are  many  flrong  inflances  of  the  floth- 
fulnefs  or  incuriofity  of  the  Portuguese  particularly,  for  they 
had  many  of  the  moil  curious  forts  of  Orange,  Limon,  and 
Citron  trees,  brought  from  the  Indies  to  Portugal  formerly, 
which  feemed  to  thrive  alrnofl  as  well  there  as  in  their  na¬ 
tive  foil,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  propagated ;  there  are 
a  few  trees  of  thefe  forts  Hill  remaining  in  fome  negleded 
gardens  near  Lijbon ,  alrnofl  unnoticed  by  the  inhabitants. 
As  there  are  alfo  feveral  curious  trees  and  plants,  which 
were  formerly  introduced  from  both  Indies ,  fome  of  which 
thrive  and  produce  fruit  amidfl  the  wild  bulhes  and  weeds, 
with  which  thofe  gardens  are  fpread  over. 

All  the  forts  of  Limons  are  propagated  by  budding  or  in¬ 
arching  them  either  on  Hocks  of  Limons  or  Citrons,  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds ;  but  they  will  not  fo  readily  unite  on 
Orange  flocks,  for  which  reafon  the  Citrons  are  preferable 
to  either  Oranges  or  Limons  for  flocks,  as  they  readily 
join  with  either  fort,  and  being  of  quicker  growth,  caufe- 
the  buds  of  the  other  forts  to  fhoot  much  flronger  than  if 
they  were  on  flocks  of  their  own  kind.  The  method  of 
railing  thefe  flocks,  and  the  manner  of  budding  them,  be¬ 
ing  already  exhibited  under  the  article  of  Aurantium,  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  culture  of  the  Limon  being  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Orange  tree,  it  would  be  alfo  needlefs  to  repeat  it  here; 
therefore  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  common  Limons 
are  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  Oranges,  and  will  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity  with  us  better  than  they  will  do, 
and  require  to  have  a  greater  (hare  of  frefh  air  in  winter. 

LIMON1UM.  Tourn.  lvjl .  R.  H.  341.  tab.  177. 

The  Characters  are, 

The.ftowers  have  an  imbricated  perianthium,  and  are  funnel- 
Jhaped ,  compofed  of  five  petals.  It  hath  five  awl  jhaped  famina , 
crowned  by  preftrate  fummits ,  and  a  fmall  gerinen,  crowned  by 
pointed  ft  igmas.  The  empalernent  of  the  flower  afterward  becomes 
a  capjule,  flhut  clofle  at  the  neck,  but  expanded  above  where  the 
feeds  are  lodged. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Limonium  foil  is  cvato-lanceolatis,  caule  tereti  nudo  pa¬ 
niculato.  Common  great  Sea  Lavender. 

2.  Limonium  fotiis  oblungo-ovatis,  caule  paniculato  patulo, 
fpicis  forum  brevioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  oblong  oval 

leaves,  a  fpreading  paniculated  flalk,  and  fhorter  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

3.  Limonium  folds  ova t is  obtufis ,  petiolis  decurrentibus, 
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caule  paniculato ,  fpicis  forum  ereCtorilus.  Sea  Lavender  with 
oval  obtufe  leaves,  running  fo ot-flalks,  a  paniculated  flalk, 
and  more  upright  fpikes  of  flowers. 

4.  Limonium  folds  lanceolatis ,  caule  humile  patulo,  fpicis 
florutn  tenuioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
a  low  fpreading  flalk,  and  flender  fpikes  of  flowers. 

5.  Limonium  folds  lineari -lanceolatis,  caule  ramefo  patulo, 
foribus  dif antibus  uno  verju  difpoftis.  Sea  Lavender  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  a  branching  fpreading  flalk, 
and  flowers  ranged  thinly  on  one  fide  the  flalk. 

6.  Limonium  folds  radiealilus  alternatim  pinnato-ftnuatisy 
caulinis  ternis  triquetris  fubulatis  decurrentibus.  Sea  Lavender 
with  the  lower  leaves  alternately  fltuated  like  wings,  thofe 
upon  the  flalks  three-cornered,  awl-fhaped,  and  running 
along  the  foot-ilalk. 

7 .  Limonium  caule  fruticofo  patulo ,  folds  lineari  lanceolatis 
crafts ,  foribus  folitariis  dif  antibus.  Sea  Lavender  with  a 
fpreading  fhrubby  flalk,  narrow,  thick,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  fingly  at  a  diflance  from  each  other. 

8.  Limonium  folds  cuneiformibus,  caule  ereClo  paniculato ,. 
ramis  inferioribus  ferilibus  nudis.  Sea  Lavender  with  wedge- 
fnaped  leaves,  an  upright  paniculated  flalk,  and  the  under 
branches  flerile  and  naked. 

9 .  Limonium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  folds  fpathulatis  retufs. 
Sea  Lavender  with  a  paniculated  naked  flalk,  and  fpathula- 
fhaped  blunt  leaves. 

10.  Limonium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  tereti,  folds  tuber cu- 
latis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  naked,  taper,  paniculated 
flalk,  and  leaves  fet  with  tubercles. 

11.  Limonium  caule  ere  Ho  fruticofo,  folds  lineari -lanceolatis 
obtufs,  foribus  altemis  Sea  Lavender  with  an  upright 
fhrubby  flalk,  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  obtufe 
poirts,  and  flowers  ranged  alternately. 

The  fir II  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  marfhes,  which  are- 
flowed  by  the  fea  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  thick,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  an  aftrin- 
gent  tafte,  fending  out  many  flrong  fibres,  from  which 
comes  out  feveral  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a 
pretty  thick  confiftence.  The  flalk  is  naked,  and  riles  up¬ 
ward  of  a  foot  high,  divided  into  many  fmall  branches  at 
the  top,  terminated  by  flender  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
ranged  on  one  fide  the  flalk,  coming  out  of  narrow  covers 
like  fheaths. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
cn  the  fea  coaft.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
form,  fmooth,  ent're,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  flalk  rifes 
fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpread¬ 
ing  branches,  terminated  by  fliort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot-ftalk.  This  fort  felaom  flowers 
till  the  end  of  Augufl,  fo  never  produces  any  good  feeds  iu 
England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Narbcnne  and  Proveucel 
This  hath  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  Handing  on  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  bordered  or  winged.  The  flalk 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  alternately 
on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  loofe  kind  of  pyramid,  and 
are  terminated  with  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which 
are  ereft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally,  in  England.  It  was  firft 
difeovered  on  the  fea  banks  near. Walton  in  Eftex,  afterward 
near  Walden  in  the  fame  county,  and  lince  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  that  runs  from  ChicheJier  in  Sujfex.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one 
broad  in  the  middle,  leftening  gradually  to  both  ends.  The 
flalk  rifes  four  or  five  inches  high,  dividing  into  many 
fpreading  branches,  which  are  very  thick  fet  W'ith.  fhort 
fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  fiournefort  in  the 
Levant .  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  four  inches  long, 
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and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  dimi- 
nifhino;  gradually  to  both  ends.  The  ftalks  rife  about  five 
or  fix  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  fhort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot-fta!k.  This  fort  flowers  late 
in  Augufi,  fo  never  ripens  feeds  here. 

The  fix  h  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Palefine. 
This  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves,  which  fpread 
on  the  ground,  are  indented  almoft  to  the  middle  rib  ; 
thefe  indentures  are  alternate  and  blunt.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  three  narrow  leaves 
fitting  dofe  to  the  ftalks,  from  whofe  bafe  proceeds  a  leafy 
membrane,  or  wing,  which  runs  along  on  both  fides  the 
ftalk.  The  flalks  are  terminated  by  panicles  of  flowers, 
which  fit  upon  winged  foot  ftalks,  each  fuftaining  three  or 
four  flowers  of  a  light  blue  colour,  which  continue  long 
without  fading. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sitily.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby  fialk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  ligneous  branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
fide  ;  the  lower  part  of  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  gray 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  fea  Purfiain,  of  as  thick  confid¬ 
ence.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  panicles  of  blue 
flowers,  which  come  out  fingly  at  a  aiftance  from  each 
other,  having  long  tubes,  but  divide  into  five  fegments  up¬ 
ward,  which  fpread  open. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  was  found 
fo  growing  on  the  border  of  the  fea  in  Norfolk ,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Scott,  a  gardener.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  enlarge  upward,  and  are  rounded 
at  the  top,  in  fhape  of  a  wedge.  The  ftalks  are  {lender 
and  flifF,  rifing  from  feven  to  fourteen  inches  high,  fending 
out  many  {lender  fide  branches ;  all  thofe  which  proceed 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  barren,  having  no 
flowers,  but  toward  the  top  they  have  {hort  panicles  of 
whitifh  flowers,  which  are  {'mall,  and  fit  three  or  four  to¬ 
gether  upon  one  foot-ftalk. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  about  Mar - 
fcilles  and  Leghorn.  This  hath  many  thick  flefhy  leaves, 
which  are  lhaped  like  a  fpatula,  growing  near  the  root, 
which  are  fmooth,  of  a  grayifli  colour,  and  fpread  on  the 
ground.  The  ftalks  are  naked,  and  rife  about  fix  inches 
high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  fmall  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  fhort  crooked  panicles  of,  fmall 
flowers,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montepelier  and  in 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  are  fet  with  rough  tubercles  like  the  leaves  of  Viper 
Buglofs.  The  ftalks  rife  about  eight  inches  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  fmall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
reflexed  fhort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which  come  out 
late  in  Auguft,  fo  the  feeds  are  feidom  perfected  in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt.  This  rifes 
-  with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  divided  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  without  order,  of  a  thick 
confidence,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  panicles,  {landing  alternate  on  each  fide 
the  ftalk  ;  they  have  pretty  long  tubes,  which  enlarge  up¬ 
ward,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which 
fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  Iky  blue,  but  fade  to  a 
purple  before  they  fall  off. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are  abiding 
plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  Thefe 
plants  may  be  tranfplanted  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  vear, 
provided  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  fome  earth 
to  their  roots.  Thefe  plants  do  not  propagate  very  fail  in 
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gardens,  and  onlefs-they  are  planted  in  a  moift  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  do  feidom  flower  well ;  the  beft  way  to  have  them 
fucceed,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  and  in  fummer  to 
place  them  in  a  fliady  fituaiion,  but  in  winter  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plan.t,  which  rarely  perfeCl 
feeds  in  England-,  fo  that  unlefs  frefh  feeds  can  be  procured 
from  warm  countries,  where  they  ripen  well,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  continue  the  fort.  If  the  feeds  can  be  obtained 
time  enough  to  fow  them  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring,  but  when  they  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  they  feidom  grow  the  fame  year.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  border  of  loamy  earth,  but  not  ftiff  or 
moift,  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  t-hey  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  are 
too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully  taken  oat  as 
foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  {hade  1 11  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  may  be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  put  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft, 
but  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather  ;  thofe  plants  which 
are  left  in  the  border  where  they  were  fown,  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats  in  hard  froft;  for  though  they  will  often 
live  through  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  yet  hard  froft  will 
always  deftroy  them.  The  following  fummer  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  they 
will  fometimes  ripen  feeds. 

The  feventh  and  eleventh  forts  are  fhrubby  plants,  which 
are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  only  require  protection  from  hard  froft: 
thtfe  plants  may  be  placed  with  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and 
other  hardy  green  houfe  plants,  where  they  often  continue 
in  flower  great  part  of  winter,  and  make  a  pretty  variety. 
Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  'July  on  a  fhady  border,  and  duly  watered,  will 
take  root  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  placing 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  root;  then  they  may 
be  expofed  till  October,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter. 

LINARfA.  Toum.  hifl.  R.  H.  168.  tab.  76.  Toad-flax. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  bath  one  petal,  and  is  of  the  ringevt  kind,  having 
an  oblong  fwelling  tube,  with  two  , lips  above,  and  the  chapi 
Jhut.  7  he  tipper  lip  is  bifd  and  refiexed  on  the  fides ,  the  lower 
Up  is  trifid  and  obtufe.  It  hath  an  oblong  neClarium,  prominent 
behind,  and  four  fiamina  which  are  included  in  the  upper  lip , 
two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other,  and  a  roundifh  germent 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  obtufe  capfule  with  two 
cells,  filed  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Linar  1  a  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  confer tis,  caule  ereClo , 
fpicis  terminalibus  feffilibus.  Common  yellow  Toad-flax  with 
a  larger  flower. 

2.  Linar  1  a  foliis  ternis  ovatis.  Toad -flax  with  oval 
leaves  placed  by  threes. 

3 .  L 1 N  a  r  1  a  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis,  caule  ere  do  ramofo , 
fioribus  pedunculatis.  Toad-flax  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  by  fours,  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers 
upon  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Lin  aria  foliis  fuhquatcrnis  linearibus,  caule  dijfufo,  fo- 
ribiis  racemnfis.  Toad-flax  with  linear  leaves  placed'  by 
fours  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  a  diffufed  ftalk  and 
branching  flowers. 

5.  Lin  aria  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fparfis,  caule  forifero 
ereClo  fpicato.  Toad-flax  with  fpear-fhaped  linear  leaves, 
and  the  flower-ftalks  ereft  and  fpiked. 
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6.  LlMA'RI  A  foliis  linear  thus  cchfertis,  caule  ereJlo  ramofo, 
forihus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Toad -flax  with  linear  leaves  in 
clufters,  an  erfeft  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  in  fpikes  ter¬ 
minating  the  ftalks. 

7.  LiNaria  Joliis  inferioribus  quinis  livtaribus .  Toad-flax 
with  linear  leaves,  placed  by  fives  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
(talks. 

8.  Lin  aria  foli  is  lane  eclat  is  fparjis ,  inferioribus  oppofetis ,  I 
'neflariis  fubulatis ,  fioribus  fubfejflibus .  Toad-flax  with  fpear- 
(haped  fparfed  leaves,  which  on  the  lower  part  of  the  (talk 
•are  oppofite,  awl-fliaped  nedtariums,  and  flowers  fitting  al- 
ipoft  clofe. 

9.  Lin  ARIA  foliis  linearibus  confer  tis,  caule  nit'tdo  panicu¬ 
late  y  pe  dun  cults  fpicatis  nudis.  Toad-flax  with  linear  leaves 
in  clutters,  a  Ihining  paniculated  (talk,  and  flowers  in  fpikes 
on  naked  foot-ftalks. 

10.  Lin  aria  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis  alternis,  forilus  fpica¬ 
tis,  foliolo  calycino  fipr.emo  maximo.  Toad- flax  with  alternate, 
hairy,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  flowers  in  fpikes,  and  the  upper 
leaf  of  the  empalement  very  large. 

11.  Lin  aria  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  fparfis ,  radicalibui 
rotundis .  Toad-flax  with  linear  leaves  placed  fparfedly  on 
the  ftalks,  and  the  lower  leaves  round. 

12.  Linaria  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis  alt ernis,  forilus  race- 
tncfsf  calycibus  corolla  longioribus.  Toad-flax  with  linear 
•fpear-fliaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  branching  flowers,  and 
empalements  longer  than  the  petals. 

13.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  alt  ernis,  caule  fujfruticofo. 
Toad-flax  with  fpear-fliaped  alternate  leaves,  and  an  under- 
(hrub  ftalk. 

14.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  paniculd  wirgata. 
Toad-flax  with  fpear-fliaped  acute-pointed  leaves,  and  a 
rod-like  panicle. 

15.  Linaria  foliis  ovatis  alternis,  caule  faccido  procum- 
betite.  Toad -flax  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  a 
weak  trailing  ftalk  ;  called  Fluellin. 

16.  Linaria  foliis  hafatis  alternis,  caule  faccido  procum- 

lente.  Toad-flax  with  arrow-pointed  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  a  weak  trailing  ftalk.  » 

17.  Linaria  foliis  cordatis  quinquelobatis  alternis  glabris. 
Toad- flax  wirh  heart  fhaped  leaves  having  five  lobes,  which 
are  alternate  and  fmooth  ;  or  common  Cymbalaria. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  grow  in  great  plenty  upon  the 
.(ides  of  dry  banks  in  moil:  parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely 
permitted  a  place  in  gardens,  for  it  is  a  very  troublefome 
plant  to  keep  within  bounds.  This  is  one  cf  the  fpecies 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples  at  the  end  of  the 
College  Difpenfatory ,  to  be  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Valencia  and  in 
Sicily.  This  is  an  annua!  plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright 
branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniftied  with  oval, 
fmooth,  gray  leaves,  placed  often  bysthrees,  and  fometimes 
by  pairs  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  but  have  not  fo  long  tubes. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  whofe  flowers  have  a  purple 
ftandard  and  fpur,  which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in 
a  garden. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fovvn  in 
the  fpring,  on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the  p'ants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  dole,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  cukure  they  require. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  two  feet  high, 
garniihed  with  fpear-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  placed  fometimes 
by  fours  round  the  ftalk,  and  at  otheis  by  pairs  oppofite  ; 
the  llalks  are  terminated  by  large  purple  flowers  with  long 
fpurs.  Handing  upon  foot-llalks ;  it  feldom  ripens  feeds  in 
England.  This  grows  naturally  in  E ortugal  and  Spain. 
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This  is  tenderer  than  the  Jaft,  fo  fhould  have  a  warm 
fituation,  otherwife  the  plants  will  be  deftroyed  in  winter. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  it  is  adviiable  always  to  keep  fome  of  thefe  plants 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Verona.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  from  whofe  roots  arife  feveral  diffufed  ftalks 
about  eight  inches  long,  garniihed  with  narrow,  fhort,  gray 
leaves,  placed  by  fours  round  the  ftalks  at  bottom,  but  up¬ 
ward  they  are  oppofite ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  lhort 
branching  tufts  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  with  golden  chaps. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
in  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  many 
ftalks  ;  thofe  of  them  which  fupport  the  flowers  are  eredl, 
but  the  other  are  weaker,  and  hang  loofely  on  every  fide  the 
plants  ;  they  are  garniftied  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
gray  leaves,  placed  fparfedly.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  long  loofe  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  ii \June> 
July ,  and  Auguf,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Henley  in  Oxfordfnre , 
and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Hertfordfoire.  This  hatha  perennial 
creeping  root,  from  which  arife  many  ftalks  two  feet  high, 
garniihed  with  narrow  leaves,  growing  in  clufters  toward  the 
bottom,  but  upward  they  are  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at 
others  Angle.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  from  whofe  root  arifes  many  flender  flalks 
about  a  foot  high  ;  their  lower  part  are  garniihed  with  five 
very  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint,  but  upward  they  are  fome- 
times  by  pairs,  and  others  they  are  (ingle  :  the  ftalks  are 
garniihed  with  fmall  yellow  flowers,  coming  out  Angle,  and 
are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep  yellow,  the  other 
a  fulphur-coloured  flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fecond  fort,  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  leaner,  the 
plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and  if  they  are  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  will  produce  their  flowers  early  in  the 
fummer. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  rocks  about  Gib¬ 
raltar ,  from  whence  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager  brought  the 
feeds.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  many  flender 
fucculent  ftalks,  which  are  weak,  and  hang  near  the  ground, 
garniihed  with,  fhort,  narrow,  fp^ar-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  gray 
colour  and  fucculent,  ftanding  without  order.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  bunches  ; 
they  are  yellow,  marked  with  purple  ftripes,  and  the  chaps 
of  the  flower,  as  alfo  the  fpur,  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July ,  but  do  not  produce  feeds 
in  England.  \ 

This  plant  is  eaflly  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if  watered  and  (haded, 
will  foon  take  root,  and  may  afterwards  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  frelh,  light,  undungeu  earth,  in  which  they  will 
fucceed  much  better  than  in  a  richer  foil.  Thefe  rnuft  be 
removed  into  fhelter  in  winter,  where  they  mull  have  as 
much  free  air  as  poJible  in  mild  weather,  and  be  only  pro¬ 
tected  from  fevere  cold  ;  fo  that  if  the  pots  are  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot-bed  frame,  it  will  be  better  than  in  a  green-houfe, 

•  where  they  are  apt  to  draw  too  much,  which  will  caufe  , 
them  to  decay. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  particularly 
near  Penryn.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
many  branching  flalks  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  veiy 
narrow  leaves,  growing  in  clufters,  ot  a  grayilh  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  fmell  fweet. 

Fff  The 
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The  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  feat* 
ter,  will  furnilh  a  fupply  of  young  plants  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  care. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  feeds  of  it 
were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Hortega  from  Madrid.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  Angle  ftalk  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk,  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  grow  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  a  few  deep  flripes,  and  the  chaps  are  of 
a  gold  colour  ;  the  upper  fegment  of  the  empalement  is 
much  larger  than  the  lower. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon 
a  border  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  France.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  bottom  leaves  are  round  j  the  ftalks 
are  flender,  branching,  and  rife  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  blue  colour  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  fown  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  fpring  following, 
before  the  plants  appear.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  all  along  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  very  long  tails 
or  fpurs.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  alfo  in 
Dalmatia.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ligneous  ftalk  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring, 
upon  a  border  of  light  earth ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter. 
As  thefe  plants  only  require  to  be  protefted  from  hard  froft, 
fo  in  mild  winters  they  will  live  abroad  without  fhelter,  if 
they  are  upon  a  dry  foil  ;  therefore  a  part  of  the  plants 
may  be  planted  on  a  warm  border  of  poor  fandy  foil,  where 
they  will  live  through  our  common  winters  very  well ;  and 
thofe  plants  which  grow  in  rubbifh  and  are  Hinted,  will 
endure  much  more  cold  than  the  others. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk, 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  placed 
alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  panicles ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  This  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ih  autumn,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  frequently  called  Fluellin,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  amongft 
Wheat  and  Rye  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  weak,  trailing,  hairy  ftalks,  which  fpread 
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on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  at  each  joint  comes  out  one  flower,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  upper  lip  is  yellow,  and 
the  under  is  purple.  ; 

The  fixteenth  fort  differs  from  the  fifteenth,  in  nothing 
but  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  which  in  this  are  fhaped  like 
the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  thofe  of  the  other  are  oval ;  this 
is  more  commonly  found  in  England  than  the  other. 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  brought  from  Italy  to  England 
where  it  now  grows  in  as  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ,  as  if  it  was  in  its  native  country,  growing  from 
the  joints  of  walls,  where-ever  the  feeds  happen  to  fcatter. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  fo  that  where  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  root  out,  for  the  feeds  will  get  into  any  joints  of 
walls,  or  the  decayed  parts  of  pales,  as  alfo  in  the  hollow 
of  trees,  where  they  grow  and  propagate  plentifully  ;  for 
the  ftalks  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  fo  fpread  themfelves 
to  a  great  diftance. 

LINGUA  CERVINA,  Hart’s  Tongue. 

Thefe  plants  commonly  grow  out  from  the  joints  of  old 
walls  and  buildings,  where  they  are  moift  and  ftiady,  and 
alfo  upon  fhady  moift  banks,  but  are  feidom  cultivated  in 
gardens.  There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  thefe  plants, 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ,  but  there  are  very  few 
fpecies  of  them  in  Europe  ;  all  the  hardy  forts  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  roots,  and  fhould  have  a  moift  foil 
and  fhady  fituation. 

LINUM.  Fourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  339.  tab.  176.  Flax. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  five  large  oblong  petals ,  which  fpread  open. 
It  hath  five  awl -fij  aped  ere  £1  fiamina.  In  the  center  is  fituattd 
an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  capfult 
with  ten  cells ,  opening  with  five  valves  ;  in  each  cell  is  lodged 
one  oval,  plain,  ftnootb  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Linum  calycibus  capful fque  mucronatis,  petalis  trenails, 
foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule  fubfolitario.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  277. 
Common  manured  Flax. 

2.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  mucronatis ,  petalis  emargina - 
tis,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  ramofo.  Low  manured 
Flax  with  a  larger  flower. 

3.  Li  num  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfis 
fi  rift  is  fcabris  acuminatis,  caule  tereti  bafi  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  278.  Wild  blue  Flax  with  an  acute  leaf. 

4.  Linum  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  fparfis  linearibus  feta - 
ceis  retrorfum  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  278.  Narrow-leaved 
wild  Flax,  with  a  pale  purplifh,  or  flefh-coloured  flower. 

5.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  acuminatis,  caule  fubnudo 
fcabro,  foliis  acuminatis.  Greater  blue  perennial  Flax  with 
larger  heads. 

6.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  obtufis,  foliis  alternis  lanceo¬ 
latis  acutis,  caulibus  ramociffimis.  Plant.  166.  Flax  with  ob- 
tufe  empalements  and  capfules,  alternate  fpear-fhaped, 
acute  leaves,  and  very  branching  ftalks  ;  commonly  called 
Siberian  perennial  Flax. 

7.  Linum  calycibus  acutis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fparfis, 
caule  paniculato.  Flax  with  acute  empalements,  linear  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  without  order,  and  a  paniculated  ftalk. 

8.  Linum  calycibus  patulis  acuminatis,  foliis  linearibus  al- 
temis,  caule  ramofo.  Flax  with  fpreading  acute-pointed  em- 
palements,  linear  alternate  leaves,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 

9.  Linum  calycibus  hirfutis  acuminatis  feffilibus  alternis, 
caule  corymbofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  277.  Broad-leaved,  hairy, 
wild  Flax,  with  a  blue  flower. 

10.  Linum  calycibus foliifque  lanceolatis  JlriClis  mucronatis, 
margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  279.  Flax  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  and  empalements,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and 
have  rough  edges ;  or  the  Pajfetini  Lobellii.  J.B.  3.  p.  454. 

11.  Linum 
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It.  LlNUM  calycibus  acutis,  petalis  integris,  Jolt  it  inferiori- 
b<us  l inear  thus  fafciculatis ,  fuperioribus  alternis ,  caule  fuffruticofo. 
Wild  Flax  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  and  acute  leaves. 

12.  Linum  Joliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  fioribus  alternis  feffili- 
bus,  caule  fimplici.  Yeilow  Flax  with  Angle  flowers  growing 
from  the  joints. 

13.  Linum  foliis  oppofitis  o-vato- lanceolatis,  caule  dicbotomo, 
corollis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff  372.  Meadow  Flax  with  fmall 
flowers;  commonly  called  Mountain  Flax. 

14.  LlNUM  calycibus  o-vatis  acutis  muticis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
inferioribus  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  280.  Yellow  maritime 
Flax. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Flax  which  is  cultivated  in  mod:  parts 
of  Europe ,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  ufually  rifes  with  a  flender  un¬ 
branched  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  nar¬ 
row  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate,  ending  in  acute 
points,  of  a  gray  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  each  ftalk  fuflaining  four  or  five  blue 
flowers,  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
bafe,  but  broad  at  the  top,  where  they  are  flightly  crenated. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  capfules,  which  have  ten  cells,  opening  with  five 
valves,  which  are  terminated  by  acute  points  -,  each  cell 
contains  one  fmooth  flattifli  feed,  of  a  brown  colour.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  September ,  and  the  plants  foon  after  perifh. 

When  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  after  the  ufual 
method,  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  is  before-mentioned, 
nor  do  the  ftalks  branch  out ;  but  when  they  are  allowed 
more  room,  they  will  rife  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
and  put  out  two  or  three  fide  branches  toward  the  top, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  is  pretty  good  where  it  is  fown. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  ftronger 
and  ftiorter  ftalks  branching  out  much  more.  The  leaves  are 
broader,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  petals  are  indented 
at  their  extremities.  The  feed-veflels  are  alfo  much  larger, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  are  longer. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Italy ,  and  Spain.  This  rifes  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  branching  out  almoft  to  the  bottom  into  many  long 
flender  branches,  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  almoft 
in  form  of  an  umbel ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
manured  fort,  and  are  of  a  paler  blue  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Vienna  and  in 
Hungary.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  with 
a  flender  ftalk,  which  divides  into  three  or  four  naked  foot- 
ftalks  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  three  or  four 
ftalks,  garnilhed  with  a  few  Ihort  narrow  leaves  toward 
their  bafe,  but  upward  have  fcarce  any.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  and  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  pretty  large  round  feed-veffels,  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  It  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong  ftalks,  in  num¬ 
ber  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the  root,  and  in  height  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  where  it  grows ;  for  in 
rich  moift  ground  they  will  rife  near  five  feet  high,  but  in 
middling  ground  about  three  feet ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral 
branches  upward,  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  forming  a  kind  of  umbel ;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  obtufe  feed-veffels,  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  a 
biennial  root,  from  which  come  out  feveral  trailing  ftalks, 
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which  never  rife  much  from  the  ground,  but  between  thele 
come  out  upright  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of  two  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  pretty  long  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
placed  without  order.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  fort  of  pani¬ 
cle  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches ;  they  are  like 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  eighth  fort  I  received  from  Iffria.  This  hath  a  bien¬ 
nial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  divide 
into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  Ihort,  narrow,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks.  They  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  colour  as  the 
common  Flax,  and  appear  at  the  fame  feafon.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn,  and  the  roots  abide  two  years. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Aufiria . 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong 
ftalks  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  broader  leaves  than  the  other  fpecies,  which  arc 
hairy.  The  flowers  grow  along  the  ftalks  alternately ; 
they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  appearing  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  common  fort,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  the  fouth 
of  France,  amongll  the  Corn.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
riling  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fpear-lhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are 
rough  on  their  edges,  placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  di¬ 
vide  into  feveral  branches,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  au¬ 
tumn  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath 
a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  high,  fending  out  feve-- 
rai  branches,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  coming 
out  in  clutters.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  Handing  ereft,  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks. 
The  petals  of  the  flower  are  large,  entire,  and  white,  but 
before  the  flowers  open  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Thefe  flowers  appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  autumn  proves 
favourable,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  flender 
ftiff  ftalks,  which  divide  into  two  or  three  fmaller,  garnilhed 
with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  at  the  joints ;  they  are  yellow,  and 
appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  common  fort,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  common  in  many  parts  of 
England ,  upon  dry  barren  hills.  It  is  commonly  called 
Linum  catbarticum,  or  purging  Flax,  and  alfo  mountain  Flax. 
This  rifes  with  feveral  branching  flender  ftalks  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oval,  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  They  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  fmall  flat  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier . 
This  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  two  feet  high,  the  lower  part 
of  which  are  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  but  on  the  upper  partthey  are  alternate.  The  ftalks 
divide  into  feveral  branches  terminated  with  yellow  flowers, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  common  Fiax,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  oval  capfules,  containing  fmaller  feeds  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Flax. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  divers 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  reckoned  an  excellent  commodity  ; 
the  right  tilling  and  ordering  of  which,  is  efteemed  a  good 
piece  of  hulbandry. 

The  ground  in  which  this  is  to  be  fown,  Ihould  be  as 
dean  from  weeds  as  poffible  ;  in  order  to  have  it  fo,  it 

F  f  f  2  Ihould 
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fhould  be  fallowed  two  winters  and  one  fu-mmer,  obferving 
to  harrow  it  well  between  each  ploughing,  particularly  in 
fommer,  to  dedroy  the  young  weeds-  foon  after  they  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  fraalleft  of  them  may  not  hand  to  ripen  their 
feed  ;  this  will  alfo  break  the  clods,  and  feparate  their  parts 
fo,  as  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces  on  being  flirred.  If  the 
land  fhould  require  dung,  that  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the 
laf!  ploughing,  but  this  dung  fhould  be  fuch  as  is  clear 
from  the  feeds  of  weeds.  Juft  before  the  feafon  for  fowing 
of  the  Flax  feed,  the  land  mud  be  well  ploughed,  laid 
flat  and  even,  upon  which  the  feeds  fho-uld  be  fown  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
warm. 

The  common  way  is  to  fow  the  feed  in  broad-cad,  and 
to  allow  from  two  to  three  bufhels  of  feeds  to  one  acre  of 
land  ;  but  from  many  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  it  is  a 
much  better  method  to  fow  the  feeds  in  drills,  at  about  ten 
inches  didance  from  each  other,  by  which  half  the  quantity 
of  feed  which  is  ufually  fown,  will  produce  a  greater  crop  ; 
and  when  the  Flax  is  thus  fown,  the  ground  may  be  eafily 
hoed  between  the  rows  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  which,  if 
twice  repeated  in  dry  weather,  will  keep  the  ground  clean 
till  the  Flax  is  ripe  :  this  may  be  performed  at  half  the  ex¬ 
pence  which  the  hand  weeding  will  cod,  and  will  not  tread 
down  the  plants,  nor  harden  the  ground,  which  by  the 
other  method  is  always  done  ;  tor  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  keep  the  flax  clean  from  weeds,  otherwife  they  will 
overbear  and  fpoil  the  crop. 

There  are  fome  people  who  recommend  the  feeding  of 
fheep  with  Flax,  when  it  is  a  good  height;  and  fay,  they 
will  eat  away  the  weeds  and  Grafs,  and  do  the  Flax  good  ; 
and  if  they  fhould  be  in  it,  and  beat  it  down  or  flatten  it, 
it  will  rife  again  the  next  rain  :  but  this  is  a  very  wrong 
pradlice,  for  if  the  fheep  gnaw  or  eat  the  Flax,  the  plants 
will  fhoot  up  very  weak  daiks,  which  never  come  to  half 
the  fize  they  would  have  done,  if  not  cropped  ;  and  as  to 
the  fheep  dedroying  the  weeds,  they  never  are  fo  nice 
didinguifhers,  for  if  they  like  the  crop  better  than  the 
weeds,  they  will  devour  that,  and  leave  the  weeds  un¬ 
touched. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  rfugufl  the  Flax  will  begin  to 
ripen,  when  you  mud  be  careful  that  it  grow  not  over  ripe; 
therefore  you  mud  pull  it  up  as  foon  as  the  heads  begin  to 
change  brown  and  hang  downwards,  otherwife  the  feeds 
will  loon  fcatter  and  be  lofi  fo  that  the  pluckers  mud  be 
nimble,  and  tie  it  up  in  handfuls,  fetting  them  upright  till 
they  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  n  houfe  them.  If  the  Flax  be 
pulled  when  it  fird  begins  to  flower,  it  will  be  whiter  than 
if  it  dand  till  the  feed  is  ripe,  but  then  the  feed  will  be 
lofl  ;  but  tlve  thread  will  be  flronger  when  the  Flax  is  left 
till  the  feed  is  ripe,  provided  it  does  not  dand  too  long,  but 
the  co'our  of  it  will  not  be  fo  good. 

The  6 'ihcrian  perennial  Flax  has  been  made  trial  of,  and 
anfwers  very  well  for  making  of  common  drong  linen,  but 
the  thread  fpun  from  this  is  not  fo  fine  or  white  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  the  common  fort  ;  but  as  the  roots 
of  t  is  fort  will  continue  many  years,  fo  there  will  be  a 
great  fav’ng  in  the  culture,  as  it  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  it  condantlv  clean  from  weeds;  which  cannot 
he  well  done,  uniefs  the  feeds  are  fown  in  rows,  that  the 
ground  may  be  conflantly  kept  hoed  to  dedroy  the  weeds 
when  young,  for  if  they  are  differed  to  grow  large,  it  will' 
be  uifiicult  to  get  the  ground  clean,  and  they  will  weaken 
the  roots.  This  fort  mud  have  the  daiks  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  ground  when  ripe,  and  tied  up  in  fmall  bundles,  ma- 
naging  them  afterward  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common 
fore. 

The  eighth  fort  which  I  received  from  Iflria,  produced 
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the  fined  thread ;  it  grows  taller  than  the  common  Flax,  and 
having  a  biennial  root,  it  may  be  worthy  of  trial  to  fee  how 
it  will  thrive  in  the  open  fields,  for  in  gardens  it  lives 
through  the  winter  without  receiving  the  lead  injury  from 
the  frod.  In  order  to  makii  trial  of  its  goodnefs,  I  gave  a 
parcel  of  the  daiks  of  this,  as  alfo  of  the  Sfanijh  and  the 
Siberian  perennial  Flax,  to  a  petfon  who  is  well  fkilled  in 
watering,  breaking,  and  dreffing  of  Flax*,  who  prepared 
them,  and  affured  me,  that  the  lflrian  Flax  was  by  much 
the  fined  of  the  three,  and  equal  irvgoodnefs  to  any  he  had 
feen. 

The  other  forts  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  preferved 
in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety-,  but  none  of  them  are 
ufed,  except  the  mountain  Flax,  which  is  edeemed  a  good’ 
purger  in  dropfical  difoiders,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
often  preferibed. 

They  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  the 
plants  clean  from  weeds.  The  annual  forts  will  flower  and 
perfect  their  feeds  the  fame  year,  but  the  roots  of  the- pe¬ 
rennial  forts  will  continue  feveral  years,  putting  out  freflt- 
dalks  every  fpring.  The  fhrubby  forts  will  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  is  in  a  dry  foil  and 
a  warm  fituation,  but  thefe  rarely  produce  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

LINUM  UMB1LICATUM.  See  Cynogloflam. 

LIPPI  A.  Houji.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  699; 

The  Charaders  are. 

The  fewer  bath  one  petal,  which  is  of  the  ringent  kind.  It 
hath  four  Jhort  Jiamtna,  twer  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the- 
other,  and  an  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  com - 
prrfjed  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves,  which 
appear  like  the  feales  of  the  empalement,  inclofing  two Jeeds  which 
are  joined. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  at  prefent;  viz.- 

Lippi  a  arhorefeens,  foliis  conjugates  oblongis,  enpi  ulis  fqua- 
mofts  iff  rotundis.  Haufi.  Tree  Lippia,  with  oblong  leaves 
growing  by  pairs,  having  round  fcaly  heads.  • 

This  plant,  in  the  country  of  its  native  growth',  com— 
-monly  rifes  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet;  it  has 
a  rough  bark  ;  the  branches  come  out  oppoiite,  as  do  alfo 
the  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  a  little  fawed1 
on  their  edges.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the; 
fdot  dalks,  which  fuftain  many  round  fcaly  heads,  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  gray  Pea,  in  which  are  many  fmall  yellow- 
flowers  appearing  between  the  feales,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  feed-vefTels'. 

This  plant  will  not  thrive  in  this  climate,  uniefs  it  is- 
preferved  in  a  W3rm  dove,  fo  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  fhrubby  plants,  which  are  natives  of  warm 
countries  ;  which  is,  to  keep  them  always  in  the  dove, 
plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  obferving  togive  thema  large fhare 
of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with' 
water;  but  in  winter  they  mud  be  watered  more  fparingtyj 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  through  the  winter,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young ;  but  when  they  have  acquired  flrength,  they  may 
be  preferved  with  a  lefs  fhare  of  warmth. 

LIQUIDAMBER.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  955.  Liquidamber, 
fvveet  Gum,  or  Storax  tree. 

The  Cbaraders  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fevers  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the  male' 
flowers  are  difpefed  in  long,  loofe,  conical  katkins  ;  thefe  have 
four-leaved  e/npalements,  no  petals,  hut  a  great  number  of  floor  t 
flamina  joined  in  one  body.  The  female  flowers  are fituated  at  the 
bafe  'of  the  male  [pike,  colleded  in  a  globe  ;  thefe  have  a  double 
empalement.  Thy  have  no  petals,  but  an  oblong  germen  faflened 
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to-  the  empalement,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  roundlfh  tapfule  of 
one  telly  with  two  valves  at  the  top ,  winch  are  collected  in  a 
ligneous  globe,  containing  many  oblong  acute  pointed feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

l.  Liqjhd  amber  foTtis  quinquelobatis  ferratis.  Liquid- 
amber  with  fawed  leaves  having  five  lobes  j  or  Maple-leaved 
Storax  tree. 

z.  Li  quid  AMBER  foliis  quinquelobatis,  fnuatis  obtufs. 
Liquidamber  with  leaves  having  five  lobes,  which  are  finu- 
ated  and  obtufe. 

The  firft  fort  has  by  fome  writers  been  ranged  with  the 
Maple,  baton  no  other  account,  except  from  the  fimilitude 
of  the  leaves ;  for  in  flower  and  fruit  it  is  very  different 
from  the  Maple,  and  moil  other  genera  :  nor  has  it  any  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Storax  tree,  but  the  gum  which  iffiues  from  this 
tree  being  tranfparent,  and  having  a  great  fragrancy,  has  by 
fome  ignorant  perfons  been  taken  for  that. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Virginia,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  North  America,  where  it  rife1;  with  a  flrait  naked  flem  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet,  and  branches  out  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  upward,  forming  a  pyra¬ 
midal  head.  7  he  leaves  are  angular,  and  ffiaped  fomewhat 
llkethofeof  the  leffer  Maple,  having  five  lobes,  but  are  of 
a;  d-ark  green  colour ;  a  ftrong,  fweet,  glutinous  fubftance 
exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves  in  warm  weather, 
which  renders  them  clammy  to  the  touch. 

The  flowers  are  generally  produced  early  in  the  fpring  of 
the  )ear,  before  the  leaves  are  expanded,  which  are  of  a 
Safbon  colour-,  and -grow  in  fpikes  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches;  after  thefe  are  paflr,  the  fruit  fwells  to  the  fize 
of  a  Walnut,  being  perfeclb  round,  having  many  protu¬ 
berances,  each  having  a  fmall ‘hole  and  a  fhort  tail,  which 
extends  half  an  inch. 

This  is  commonly  propagated  by  layers  in  England,  but 
thofe  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  grow  to  be  much 
fairer  tiees 

The  feeds  of  this  tree  commonly  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year  before  the  plants  corre  up,  unlefrthey  are  fovvn 
in  the  autumn  ;  fo  that  the  fureft  way  to  raife  them  is,  to 
fo\v  the  feeds  in  boxes  or  pots  of  light  earth,  which  may  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  foliation  during  the  firft  fummer,  and  in 
autumn  they  may  be  remov  d  where  they  may  have  more 
fun  ;  but  if  the  winter  ffiould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  t'  em  with  Peas  haulm,  or  other  light  covering, 
which  ffiou'd  be  taken  off  conllantly  in  mild weather.  The 
following  lpri-rg  if  thefe  boxes  or  pots  aie  placed  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants  early,  fo  that 
they  will  have  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter ;  the  firft 
and  fecond  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  fereen  the  plants  from 
fevere  froft,  but  afterward  they  will  bear  the  cold  very  well. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fqrt  were  fent  by  Mr.  Peffonel 
from  the  Levant.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  firft,  in  having  their  lobes  ftiorter  and  deeply  finuated 
on  their  borders  ;  they  end  in  blunt  points,  and  are  not  fer- 
r'afed;  but  as  1  have  notfeen'the  fruit  of  this,  fo  1  do  not 
know  how  itd.ffers  from  the  other. 

LIRTODEN DUM.  See  T ulipifera. 

LITHOSPERMUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  137.  tab.  53. 
Gromwcll,  Grom  ill,  orGraymill. 

The  Cla'-aflers  are, 

"The  fewer  hath  one  petal,  with' a  cylindrical  tube  divided  into 
fve  obtufe  pfnts  at  the  brim  ;  the  chaps  are  perforated.  It  hath 
fwe  fhort  ficrr.ina,  which  are  flout  up  in  the  chaps  of  the  petal ; 
and  hath  four  germen,  vchich  afterward  turn  to  fo  many  oval , 
hard ,  fnooth,  acute  pointed  feeds,  fitting  in  the  /preceding  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lithospermum  feminibus  leevibus,  corollis  ealyeem  vix 
fttperdn tibia,  fo'his  lanteolatis,  Hort ,  Cliff.  46.  Greater  Up¬ 
right  Gromwell. 
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2.  LiTHOSPER mum  femnilus  rugofis,  core, His  vix  ealyeem 
fuper antibus .  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Field  Gromwell  with  a  red 

root. 

3.  Lithospermum  femini bus  Imvibus ,  corollis  ealyeem  mu l - 
toties  fuperantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Smaller,  creeping,  broad  - 
leaved  Gromwell. 

4.  Lithosper  mum  foliis fubovalibus  nervofis,  corollis  acu¬ 
minates.  Lin.  Sp.  Plfint.  132.  Broad-leaved  Gromwell  of 
Virginia,  with  a  longer  whitifh  flower. 

5.  Lithospermum  vtllofum,  caulibus  procumbent! bus  fim - 
pliciffimis.  Mat.  Med.  Lin.  58.  Alkanet. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  banks,  and  in  dry 
fields  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  up¬ 
right  ftalks  two  feet  high,  garniffied  with  fpear- fhaped, 
rough,  hairy  leaves,  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  7'he  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  every  joint  of  the 
fmall  branches  ;  they  arc  white,  of  one  petal,  cut  into  four 
parts  at  the?,  top,  and  ftnnd  within  the  empalement ;  thefe 
are  each  fucceeded  by  four  hard  white  ffiining  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  among 
winter  Corn  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  rifes  with  a 
{lender  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniffied- 
with  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  rough  leaves  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produce'd  fingly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ftalks,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four 
rough  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  many  parts  of 
England ;  this  ha.  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out 
Uo  or  three  trailing  ftalks  fcarce  a  foot  long,  garnifhed 
with  narrow,  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternately.  7'he 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks,  they  are  white,  and  the  petals 
are  much  longer  than  the  empalcmcnts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
hath  a  biennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  very  hairy 
fta'ks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniffied  with  oval, 
rough,  hairy,  veined  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jlalks  alter¬ 
nately.  The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  refieXed  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  white,  th^ir  petals  bung 
longer  than  the  empalement,  ending  in  acute  points. 

The  fifth  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
al  o  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  biennial  red  rOof,  which 
runs  deep  in  the  ground,  fiom  which  comes  a  'Angle  trailing, 
ftalk  a  foot  long,  which  is  pretty  cldfely  fet  with  hairs,  and; 
garniffied  with  rough  prickly  leaves  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  reflexed  fpikes  at  the  end1 
,  cf  the  ftalk,  ftanding  in  hairy  empalements they  are  of 
a  reddiffi  purple  colour,  but  as  they  decay  change  to  a  deep 
purple. 

This  fort  ftands  \n  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is- rarely  ufed':  the  bark  of  the  root  gives  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  tinflitre,  for  which  it  is  fometiines  u fed',  but  the  colour 
is  not  permanent.  v 

Thefe  may  be  cultivated  by  flowing  their  feeds  floon  after 
they  are* ripe,  in  a  bed  of  freffi  earth,  allowing  them  at 
leaft  a  foot diftance,  keeping  them  cle'an  from  weeds,  and. 
they  will  thrive  in  almoftany  foil  or  lunation. 

LOBELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  tab.  31. 

The  Chare  ft  cn  are, 

The  fewer  has  one  petal,  which  is  tululous ,  ringent,  and fiht 
into  fve  parts  at  the  brim.  It  hath  five  awl -fhaped fiamiv.a  the 
left  fib  of  the  tube,  and  a  pointed  germen  tender  the  petal,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  Jiffy  berry  with  two  cells;  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Jingle  fet'd. 

'We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Lobelia  ft uti feats,  foliis  cvali  oblongs  s  intigerrheis. 
Flor.  'Zeyl.  313.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  oblong,  oval,  en¬ 
tire  leavers'. 
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This  plant  rifes  with  a  fucculent  ftalk,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  oval,  oblong,  fucculent  leaves,  placed 
alternately,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  and  fufiain  two  or  three 
white  flowers  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at 
the  brim  ;  tliefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  as  large  as 
Bullace,  containing  a  done  with  two  cells,  in  each  of  thefe 
is  lodged  a  fingle  feed. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Wef -Indies.  It  is  propagated  by  feed,  which  mud  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  of  its  natural  growth;  thefe  (hould 
b.e  Town  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks, 
provided  the  bed  is  kept  warm,  and  the  earth  often  watered. 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  (hould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  were  fown, 
and  each  plarted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  hot- bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root.  In  this  hot- bed 
the  plants  may  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tt ruber,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  (love,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  which  require  a  Hove  to 
preferve  them  through  the  winter. 

LOBUS  ECHINATUS.  See  Guilandina. 

LONCHITIS,  Rough  Spleenwort. 

The  Character  s  are, 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Tern ,  but  the  pinnules  are 
eared  at  their  bnfe  ;  the  fruit  alfo  is  like  that  of  the  Fern. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Lonchitis  afpera.  Ger.  Rough  Spleenwort. 

2.  Lonchitis  alpera  major.  Ger.  Btnac.  Greater  rough 
Spleenwort. 

The  firft  Of  thefe  plants  is  very  common  in  (hady  woods, 
by  the  fides  of  fmall  rivulets  in  divers  parts  of  England-,  but 
the  fecond  fort  is  not  quite  fo  common,  and  has  been 
brought  into  feveral  curious  botanick  gardens  from  the 
mountains  in  Wales.  There  are  alfo  great  variety  of  thefe 
plants  in  America,  Which  at  prefent  are  ftrangers  in  the 
European  gardens ;  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick 
gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  where  they  muft  have  a 
moift  foil  and  lhady  fituation. 

LONIC’ERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  609. 
tab.  379.  Upright  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  has  one  petal ,  with  an  oblong  tube ,  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim ,  arid  five  awl- f  aped  fiamina.  Under  the 
petal  is  ftuated  a  roundif  germen ,  which  afterward  turns  to  two 
berries ,  which  join  at  their  bafe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lonicera  pedunculis  biforis  baccis  dtfinClis,  foliis  inte¬ 
ger  rirnis  pubefeentibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Dwarf  Cherry  with 
twin  red  fruit ;  commonly  called  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 

2.  Lonicera  pedunculis  biforis,  baccis  coadunatis  didymis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174  Dwarf  Alpine  Cherry  with  a  red 
twin  fruit,  marked  with  two  points  ;  commonly  called  red*, 
berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

3.  Lonicera  pedunculis  biforis ,  baccis  coadunatis  globofs, 
fiylis  indivifs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 74.  Mountain  Dwarf  Cherry 
with  a  fingle  blue  fruit;  commonly  called  fingle,  blue-berried, 
upright  Honeyfuckle. 

4.  Lonicera  pedunculis  biforis,  baccis  difindis,  foliis  fer- 
ratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Alpine  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  black 
twin  fruit ;  called  black-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

5.  Lonicera  pc dunculis  biforis,  baccis  difiindis,  foliis  cor- 
datis  obtufis.  Hort.  Upfal.  42.  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  twin 
red  fruit,  and  fmooth  heart- (haped  leaves. 

6.  Lonicera  pedunculis  biforis,  baccis  difindis,  foliis  ob- 
longis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174.  Pyrenan  Dwarf  Cherry  ; 
called  Xylofteum. 
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7.  Lonicera  capitulis  later alibus  ptduntulatis ,  foliis  peti - 
olatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  175.  Commonly  called  (hrubby  St. 
Peterfwort. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
Englifj  gardens  under  the  title  of  Fly  Honeyfuckle.  Ic 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  in  other  cold  parts  of 
Europe.  It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  whitilh  bark,  divided  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed.  with  oblong,  entire,  downy,  oval 
leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches  oppofite,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot- 
flalks,  each  fuflaining  two  irregular  white  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  two  red  clammy  berries,  which  are  joined 
at  their  bafe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  hath  a 
(hort,  thick,  woody  flem,  which  divides  near  the  root  into 
many  flrong  woody  branches,  which  grow  ereft,  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flow¬ 
ers  (land  upon  very  long  flendbr  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  oppofite  on  each  fide  the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  red  on  their  outfide,  but  pale  within, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  larger,  and  are 
commonly  fucceeded  by  two  oval  red  berries,  joined  at  their 
bafe,  which  have  two  pundures.  Sometimes  there  is  but 
one  berry  fucceeding  each  flower,  which  is  frequently  as 
large  as  a  Kcntijh  Cherry ;  this  I  believe  has  led  fome  to 
fuppofe  it  was  a  diftintt  fpecies,  as  I  thought  myfelf,  when 
I  faw  all  the  fruit  upon  fome  of  the  flirubs  were  fingle,  but, 
the  following  years,  I  found  they  had  twin  fruit  like  the 
others. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Apennines  ;  thi* 
is  a  (hrub  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  former, 
feldom  rifirig  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  (lender,  covered  wdeh  a  fmooth  purplifh  bark. 
The  joints  are  farther  afunder,  the  leaves  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  very  (hort,  each 
fuflaining  two  white  flowers,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
forts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue  berries,  which  are  fingle 
and  diftind. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  mountains  ;  this  (hrub  is  very  like  the  former,  but  the 
branches  are  flenderer.  The  leaves  are  a  little  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  have  two  berries  fucceeding 
them,  in  which  confifts  their  difference. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ;  this  (hrub  grows 
about  the  fame  height  with  the  two  former,  to  which  this 
has  a  great  refemblance  in  its  branches,  but  the  leaves  of 
this  are  heart-fhaped,  and  the  berries  are  red,  growing 
fom.etimes  fingle,  at  others  double,  and  frequently  there 
are  three  joined  together,  which  are  about  the  fame  fize 
with  the  former. 

The  fixth  fortgrows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  alfo  in  Canada.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  irregular  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  (lender 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuflaining  two  white  flowers,  which  are 
cut  into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  are  fuc* 
ceeded  by  berries  as  the  other  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  (lender  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
hairy  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  having  very  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  The  fruit,  which  is  hollow, 
and  lhaped  like  a  pottage  pot,  ripens  in  the  winter. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  now  propagated  in  the  nurfery-gardens 
near  London  for  fale,  and  are  commonly  intermixed  with 
other  flowering  (hrubs  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  but  as  there 
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is  little  beauty  In  tbeir  flowers,  a  few  of  them  only  fhould 
be  admitted,  to  fet  off  thofe  which  are  preferable  ;  they  are 
all  of  them  very  hardy  plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  a  cold  fitu- 
ation,  better  than  in  a  warm  one  ;  they  love  a  moitt  light 
foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  than  in  dry  ground. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  cuttings. 
The  feeds  commonly  lie  in  the  ground  a  year  before  they 
vegetate,  but  require  no  particular  culture ;  if  they  are 
fown  in  autumn,  many  of  them  will  grow  the  following 
fpring.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  in  a 
fhady  border,  where  they  will  put  out  roots  the  following 
fprIngi  and  in  the  following  autumn  they  may  be  removed 
Into  a  nurfery,  to  grow  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  after 
which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  aredefigned 
to  remain. 

LORANTHUS.  Vail/.  Aft.  R.  Sc.  170a.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
400. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  five  narrow  figments,  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom ,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath  four fiamina.  The 
germen  which  isfltuated  below  the  empoltnent ,  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  pulpy  fruit  with  one  cell ,  including  fiver al  com¬ 
preffed feeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Loranthus.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  331.  Branching  Loranthus 
with  a  fcarlet  flower,  and  black  berries. 

Th  is  plant  was  difeovered  by  father  Plumier ,  in  the 
French  iflands  in  America ,  and  was  afterward  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoafoun :  it 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ttalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  entire  leaves, 
which  have  three  longitudinal  nerves.  The  flowers  ar 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fmall  clutters,  and 
are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  cut  into  five  narrow  fegments  almott 
to  the  bottom  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  with  a 
pulp  covering  a  hard  fhell  with  one  cell,  inclofing  feveral 
compreffed  feeds. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  long,  they  often  mifearry;  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is 
not  till  the  year  after,  fo  that  thofe  feeds  which  come  from 
America ,  very  feldom  grow  the  firtt  year;  therefore  they 
ihould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  the 
firtt  fummer,  and  in  autumn  removed  into  theftove,  where, 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  between  the  plants, 
and  the  earth  kept  moitt,  in  the  fpring  they  may  be  taken 
out,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants,  which  mutt  be  planted  in  feparate 
fmall  pots,  and  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  treating  them  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countiy. 

LOTUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  402.  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  Tire  flandard  is  roundijh, 
and  reflexed  backward.  The  wings  are  broad ,  and  fhorter  than 
the  flandard ,  cloflng  together  at  the  top.  The  keel  is  cl  fed  on  the 
Upper  fide ,  and  convex  on  the  under.  It  hath  ten  flamina,  nine 
joined  and  one  feparate ,  with  an  oblong  taper  germen ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  dofe  cylindrical  pod  with  one  cell ,  opening 
with  two  valves ,  having  many  tranfverfe  partitions,  in  each  of 
thefe  is  lodged  one  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Lotus  capitulis  deprtjjis ,  caulibus  decumlentibus,  legu- 
minibus  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  775.  Letter  fmooth  cor- 
niculated  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

2.  Lotus  leguminilus  fubbinatis  linear  ibus  flriftis  ere  ft  is, 
caule  erefto,  fedunculis  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  774.  Smaller, 
five-leaved,  hairy  Birds-foot  Trefoil,  with  very  narrow  pods. 
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3.  Lotus  capitulis  ckpreffls,  caulibus  deckmbtntiZus,  folif 
linearibus  g/abris,  leguminibus  linearibus.  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  deprefled  heads,  trailing  (talks,  fmooth  linear  leaves, 
and  very  narrow  pods. 

4.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobcjis ,  caule  erefto,  leguminilus  reftis 
glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  221.  Talleft  hairy  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  a  glomerated  flower. 

5.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiatis,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  nitidis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Silvery  Birds-foot  Trefoil  of  Crete. 

6.  Lotus  capitulis  hirfutis,  caule  erefto  hirfuto,  leguminibus 
ovatis.  Hort  Upfal.  220.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  hairy 
heads,  an  erett  hairy  (talk,  and  oval  pods. 

7.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobofls  hirfutis ,  caule  erefto  ramofo , 
hirfuto ,  foliis  tomentofls.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  globular 
heads  which  are  hairy,  an  upright,  branching,  hairy  (talk, 
and  wool!y  leaves. 

8.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubquinatis  arcuatis  compreffls,  cau¬ 
libus  dffufls.  Hort.  Clff.  372.  Birds  foot  Trefoil  with  five 
arched  compreffed  pods,  and  diffufed  (talks. 

9.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubbinatis  linearibus  compreffls  nu- 
tantibus  Hort  Clff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  two  nar¬ 
row,  compreffed,  nodding  pods. 

10.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  ereftis  teretibus  terminalibus, 
caule  erefto.  Sauv.Monfp.  189.  Yellow  meadow  Birds-foot 
Trefoil. 

11.  Lotus  leguminibus  fub folitariis  gibbis  incurvis.  Hort. 
Clff.  370.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle,  convex,  incurved 
pods. 

12.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  mcmbranaceo-quadrangu- 
latis ,  brafteis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Suec.  6lO.  Yellow  maritime 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  a  fmooth  leaf. 

13.  Lotus  leguminibus  conjugates  membranaceo-quadran - 
gulis,  brafteis  oblongo- ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  774.  Yellow’ 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  angular  pods. 

14.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  membranaceo-qualrangu- 
latis ,  brafteis  ovatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Red  Birds-foot  Tre¬ 
foil  with  angular  pods ;  commonly  called  winged  Pea. 

15.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiatis ,  caule  dffu/o  ramoflfflmo , 
foliis  tomentofls.  Prod.  Leyd.  387.  Podded,  yellow,  maritime 

Birds-foot  Trefoil,  with  the  appearance  of  Cytiius. 

16.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubternatis,  caule  herbaceo  erefto, 
foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Narrow-leaved  BirdS- 
foot  Trefoil  of  St.  fames ’s  iiland,  with  a  yellow  purplilh 
flower. 

17.  Lotus  capitulis  aphyllis,  foliis  feffllibus  quinatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  776.  Dorycnium  of  Montpelier. 

The  firtt,  fecond,  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 
When  thefe  grow  in  moitt  land  and  a  {hady  fituation,  they 
fend  out  ttalks  near  two  feet  long,  but  upon  dry  chalky 
and  gravelly  ground,  their  ttalks  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches,  and  lie  fiat  upon  the  ground.  I  have 
always  obferved  in  thofe  paftures  where  thefe  plants  have 
grown,  that  the  cattle  of  all  forts  have  avoided  eating 
them,  but  the  Grafs  all  round  them  has  been  eaten  very 
bare.  I. have  cut  the  plants  when  young,  and  given  it  to 
various  kinds  of  animals,  but  could  never  get  them  to  eat 
it ;  and  yet  the  feeds  of  thefe  have  been  gathered  and  fold 
by  fome  quacks  in  hufbandry,  under  the  title  of  Lady  s 
Finger  Grafs,  to  be  fown  as  an  improvement  to  land  for 
pafture. 

The  roots  of  thefe  are  perennial,  fo  are  difficult  to  get 
out  when  they  have  had  long  polfeffion  of  the  land,  for  they 
produce  great  quantities  of  feeds,  which  is  caft  about  by 
the  elatticity  of  the  pods  when  ripe,  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fo’uth  cf  France , 
in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  this  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  the  Cyti- 
fus  of  Virgil,  but  without  foundation  ;  it  hath  a  ftroag 
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perennial  root,  frtim  which  arife  many  upright  ftrong  {talks 
from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  garnilhed  at  every  joint  by  a  trifo¬ 
liate  leaf,  whofe  lobes .  are  wedge-thaped  ;  at  the  bafe  of 
the  foot  {talk  are  placed  two  heart-lhaped  lobes  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branch  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy  an  their  under  fide;  the 
fiowees  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the' branches  aluioil  in 
globular  heads,  fitting  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk  :  they  are  of  a 
pale  flelh'  colour,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  fmooth  ftrait  pods 
almoli  an  inch  long,  which  change  to  a  brown  colour  when 
ripe,  and  contain  feveral  roundiih  feeds.  It  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  but  if  any  per- 
fon  has  an  inclination  to  cultivate  this  plant  for  feeding  of 
cattle,  it  may  be  done  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Lucern,  for 
which  there  is  full  direftionsin  the  article  Medicago. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  and  Crete ;  thisrifes 
with  {lender  flalks  which  require  fupport,  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  lending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnifhed  at 
•each  joint  with  neat,  fbining,  filvery,  leaves  which  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  and  have  two  appendages  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot- 
ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  long,  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
and  fuitain  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  which  part  in  the 
middle,  each  head  containing  four  or  fix  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  filled  with  roundiih  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  has  a  perennial  fialk,  but  is  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England ,  except  the  winter  proves  very 
mild,  fo  is  kept  in  pots  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe 
in  autumn,  and  treated  like  other  hardy  exotic  plants, 
which  only  require  protection  from  froft.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fovvn  on  a  bed  of  light  earth 
in  Jpril,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  after, 
and  in  another  njonth  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they 
ihould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  placing  them 
in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn. 

It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs, 
and  fereening  them  from  the  fun  ;  in  about  five  or  fix  w'eeks 
they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  mull  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  air,  and  loon  after  may  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  hairy  llalk,  which  rifes  three  feet 
high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches,  garniflied  with 
hoary  trifoliate  leaves,  having  two  appendages  at  the  bafe 
of  the  ftalk;  the  flowers  are  collected  into  heads  fitting 
upon  pretty  long  foot  flalks,  which  come  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  flalks.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  a  few 
marks  of  pale  red,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  thick  pods  of 
a  Cheftnut  colour,  containing  feveral  roundiih  feeds  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  lafl  fort ;  the  plants  will  live  in  the  open 
air  in  moderate  winters,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one  or 
two  plants  in  pots  to  be  flickered,  lell  thofe  abroad  fhould  be 
dellroyed  by  fevere  froft. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  this  rifes  with 
an  upright  woody  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  like  the  fixth,  but  much  whiter,  covered  with  a  fliort 
woolly  down  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofe  heads  like  the  lafl, 
tKy  are  whiter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods,  which 
contain  many  yellow  feeds.  This  is  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England  through  the  w'inter,  fo  the  plants 
mull  be  kept  in  pots  and  houfed  in  autumn.  Tt  is  propagated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  fifth  fort,  and  requires  the  fame  culture. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  lends  out  from  the  root  many  ftiff  flalks. 
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from  one  to  two'  feet  high,  garnilhed  With  trifoliate  leases, 
having  two  appendages  at  their  bafe  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flower  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks,  which  are  termi. 
nated  by  a  duller  of  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  flat  pods 
two  inches  long,  bent  like  an  arch,  and  have  many  joints, 
feparating  the  cells  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

This  ispropagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  Town  early 
in  dpril,  upon  an  open  bed  or  border. expoled  to  the  fun, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  :  when  they  come  up  they 
mull  be  thinned,  leaving  them  near  two  feet  afunder,  and 
kept  clean  from  vveeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  nraturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant  like  the  former,  but  doth  not  branch 
fo  much,  the  fmall  leaves  are  rounder  and  fmoother ;  the 
foot-ftalks  are  Ihorter,  and  feldom  fuftain  more  than  two 
flowers,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  very  narrow  pods, 
which  hang  downward. 

rl  he  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France.-, 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  is  lent  out  feveral 
hairy  flalks  near  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  hairy 
leaves  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  with  two  appendages 
at  the  bale  of  the  foot-ftalk  ;  the  flowers  {land  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks  fingly,  which  rife  from  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  Handing  erect,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  taper  ereft  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  mult  be  treated  as  the  two 
former  forts,  but  the  roots  of  this  will  continue  feveral 
years. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete , 
where  the  pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  when 
they  are  young.  It  alfo  grows  about  Nice.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  from  whofe  roots  come  out  feveral  trailing 
(talks  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  tiifoliate 
roundiih  leaves  having  appendages.  The  flowers  Hand 
fingly  upon  long  foot-ltalks,  which  arife  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches;  they  are  yellow,  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Angle  pods  which  are  thick,  and  arched  with  a  deep  fur¬ 
row  on  the  outfide.  In  cold  fummers  the  feeds  will  not 
ripen  here.  This  mult  have  the  fame  culture  as  the  annual 
forts  before-mentioned. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  near  the  borders  of  the  fea  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending 
out  many  (lender  {talks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which 
trail  upon  the  ground,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  have  two  appendages  to  the  bafe  of 
the  foot-iialk.  The  flowers  Hand  fingly  upon  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the  wingsof  the  ftalk;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,"  and  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  pods  near  two  inches 
long,  having  four  leafy  membranes  running  longitudinally 
at  the  four  corners.  It  is  propagated  by  feed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  tenth  fort. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  from  whofe  roots  are 
fent  forth  feveral  branching  (talks  a  foot  long,  garnilhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  acute-pointed,  and 
have  two  oblong  oval  appendages  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot- 
ftalks  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  wings 
of  the  branches,  each  fuftaining  two  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  having  four  leafy  membranes 
running  longitudinally  their  length.  It  is  propagted  by 
feeds,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  annual  forts  before-mentioned. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  ;  it  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  as  an  efculent  plant.  The  green  pods  of 
it  were  drelTed  and  eaten  as  Peas,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
fame  of  the  northern  counties  ilill  continue,  but  they  are 
very  coarfe,  fo  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  have 
been  accullomed  to  better  fare. 
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It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  flower- 
gardens  near  London  for  ornament.  This  fends  out  from 
the  root  feveral  decumbent  ftalks  about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  with  two  appendages  at  the  bale 
of  their  foot-ftalks ;  from  each  joint  arife  alternately  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  each  fuftaining  one  large  red 
flower  at  the  top,  with  three  leaves  juft  under  the  flower. 
After  the  flower  fades,  the  germen  becomes  a  fwelling  ta¬ 
per  pod,  having  four  leafy  membranes  or  wings  running 
longitudinally. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  commonly  Town  in  patches, 
five  or  fix  feeds  being  Town  near  each  other,  in  the  borders 
of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
Jf  the  feeds  do  all  grow,  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  pulled 
up,  leaving  only  two  or  three  in  each  patch  ;  afterward  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  near  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in 
the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
fending  out  from  the  root  many  ftalks,  garniftied  with 
ro'undifti  trifoliate  leaves  with  two  appendages,  covered 
with  a  woolly  down ;  the  flowers  ftand  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  four  or  fix  growing  in  a  divided  head  ;  they  are 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  filled  with 
roundilh  feeds.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould 
be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hardy  perennial  forts  before-mentioned. 

The  ftxteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  St.  James. 
This  has  a  flender  ftalk,  which  is  woody,  rifing  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flepder  herbaceous 
branches,  garniftied  with  narrow  gray  leaves,  which  are 
fometimes  trifoliate,  and  at  others  there  are  five  narrow 
lobes  to  each  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  towards  their  end, 
upon  very  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five 
flowers  collefted  in  a  head  of  a  yellowilh  deep  purple  colour, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  taper  flender  pods  little  more  than 
an  inch  long,  containing  five  or  fix  fmall  roundilh  feeds. 
It  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England ,  fo  the  plants  muft 
be  kept  in  pots,  and  in  the  winter  placed  in  a  warm  airy 
glafs-cafe,  but  in  the  fummer  they  lhould  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  flickered  fituation.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings  during  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
fifth  fort,  and  alfo  by  feeds ;  but  the  plants  which  have 
been  two  or  three  times  propagated  by  cuttings,  feldom  are 
fruitful. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier.  It 
rifes  with  weak  Ihrubby  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  flender  branches,  which  are  thinly  garnifhed 
with  fmall  hoary  leaves,  compofed  of  five  lobes  in  form  of 
a  hand,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  fmall  heads  ; 
they  are  very  final),  fo  make  no  great  appearance,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  containing  two  or  three  fmall 
round  feeds.  This  fiirub  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  will  come  up  in  any  common  border. 

LOTUS  ARBOR.  See  Celtis. 

LOVE-APPLE.  See  Lycoperficon. 

LUDVIGIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 42. 

T  he  Cbarafiers  are, 

The  flower  conflfls  of  four  /pear  f japed  petals ,  which  are  equal. 
In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  Jituated  four  fiamina.  The  germen, 
which  Jits  under  the  flower,  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered 
fruit,  crowned  with  the  empalement,  and  has  four  cells ,  which 
are  full  of  fmall  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Englijh 
gardens  at  prefent,  which  is, 

Ludvigia  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant,  118. 
Ludvigia  with  alternate  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 
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We  have  no  Englijb  name  for  this  plant,  but  it  is  very 
near  akin  to  the  Onagra,  or  Tree  Primrofe. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  South  America.  It  is  an  ¬ 
nual,  and  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  alternate.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves; 
they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  yellow  petals,  Handing  up¬ 
on  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  feed- 
veflels  with  four  leafy  membranes ;  they  open  in  four  cells, 
including  many  fmall  feeds. 

The  plants  muft  be  railed  in  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
Amaranthus ;  for  if  they  are  not  brought  forward  in  the. 
fpring,  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 

LUFFA.  See  Momordica, 

LUNARIA.  Tourn.Infl.  R.H.  218.  tab.  Gen.  105.  Sattia- 
flower,  or  Honefty. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofls,  which 
are  entire.  It  hath  fix  awl -fb  aped  fiamina  ;  four  of  thefe  are  the 
length  of  the  empalement,  the  other  two  are  Jborter  ;  and  an  ob¬ 
long  o-val  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  ere  A,  plain,  com - 
pref  'ed,  eliptical  pod,  fitting  upon  a  fmall  foot  -fialk,  terminated  If 
the flyle ,  hawing  two  cells  opening  with  two  waives,  which  are 
parallel,  inclofing  feweral  comprf  'ed  kidney-Jkaped  feeds,  which 
arc  bordered,  fitting  in  the  middle  of  the  pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lunaria  filiculis  oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  653.  Sat- 
tin-flower  with  oblong  pods. 

2.  Lunaria  filiculis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  653. 
Sattin-flower  with  a  rounder  pod. 

3.  Lunaria  foliis  fupra  decompoftis,  fcfiolis  trifidis,  filicu¬ 
lis  oblongis  pendulis.  Moonvvort  with  leaves  decompounded^, 
whofe  lobes  are  trifid,  and  oblong  hanging  pods. 

4.  Lunaria  perennis,  filiculis  oblongis,  foliis  lanceolatis  in - 
cam's.  Perennial  Moonvvort  with  oblong  pods,  and  fpear-. 
fhaped  hoary  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ,  Ifiria,  and  Au- 
firia.  It  is  a  biennia!  plant,  which  perilhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe;  it  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  reddilh  hairy  bark,  fending 
out  branches  on  every  fide  from  the  ground  upward,  gar- 
nilhed  with  heart-lliaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  ending 
in  acute  points.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
clufters  ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  purplifti  heart-  Ihaped 
petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crols.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  flat,  roundilh  pods  with  two  cells,  inclofing  two  row* 
of  flat  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  which  have  a  border  round 
them.  Thefe  pods,  when  ripe,  turn  to  a  clear  white  or 
fattin  colour,  and  are  tranfparent. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ofterf 
mifcarry,  or  lie  a  long  time  in  the  ground.  The  plants 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  love  a  lhady  fituation. 
They  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
rife  without  any  further  care  ;  and  if  they  are  left  unre¬ 
moved,  they  will  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Italy.  This  hath  ftalks  and  leaves  very  like  the  firft,  but 
the  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  purple  colour  j 
but  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  pods  of  this  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  other ;  it  requires 
th-e  fame  culture. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Egypt.  This  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  a  foot 
high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral 
pair  of  lobes  ranged  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an 
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odd  one ;  thefe  lobes  are  of  unequal  fizes,  and  vary  in  their 
form  ;  lome  of  them  are  almoft  entire,  and  others  are  cut 
at  their  extremities  into  three  parts;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
of  a  lucidgreen.  The  flowers  Itand  upon  pretty  long  fiender 
foot-ltalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  in  Joofe  fmall  clutters  ;  they  are  of  a  pur- 
pie  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  pods, 
which  hang  downward. 

7' his  F  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
an  open  border  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  if  they 
are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  the  autumn,  and  live  through  the  winter  without  fhelter, 
and  thefe  will  flower  early  the  following  fummer.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  without  care,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way. 

’J'he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago .  This 
is  biennial  ;  the  ftalks  life  a  foot  high,  covered  with  a 
white  hairy  bark,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  hoary  leaves 
fltting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  branches  are  terminated 
by  loole  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  flat  pods,  containing  flat  kidney-fliaped  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  iort  is  propagated  by  fleds,  which,  if  fown  in  the 
autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  fpring  ;  they  fhould 
he  fown  on  a  warm  border  and  a  dry  poor  foil,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  through  the  winter,  but  in  a  rubbifhing 
foil  the  plants  will  do  belt. 

JLUPINUS.  Town.  Infl.  R.H.  392.  tab.  213.  Lupine. 

7’iie  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  roundijh, 
heart  Jhaped ,  the  fldes  reflexed  and  comprefled.  ‘I  he  wings  are 
nearly  oval,  and  clofe  at  their  bafe  ;  the  keel  is  narrow ,  falcated , 

• and  ends  in  a  point.  It  hath  ten  flamina  joined  at  their  bafe  in 
two  bodies ,  but  are  diflinfl  above.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a 
-  hairy  comprejjcd germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large,  ob¬ 
long,  thick-Jkelled  pod  with  one  cell,  ending  with  an  acute  point, 
including  feveral  roundijh  comprcfled  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lupin  us  ealycilus  femiverticillatis  appendiculatis,  labio 
fluperiore  bifldo,  infleriore  fuhtridentato.  Hort.  Clifl.  499  Wild 
Lupine,  with  a  purple  flower  and  a  round  variegated  feed  ; 
commonly  called  the  letter  blue  Lupine 

2.  Lupinus  calycibus  alt  ends  appendiculatis,  labio  fluperiore 
hi parti  to  integro.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  721.  Narrow-leaved,  taller, 
blue  Lupine. 

3.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis ,  labio  fu- 
penore  bipartito,  infleriore  tndentato.  Hort.  Cliff.  499-  the 
common  yellow  Lupine. 

4.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis,  labio  fupe- 
riore  inferioreque  integris.  Hort.  Cliff  499'  Foreign,  greater, 
hairy  Lupine,  with  a  large  blue  flower  ;  commonly  called 
the  great  blue  Lupine. 

5.  Lupinus  calycibus  aliernis  inappendicalatis,  labio  fupe- 
riore  integro,  infleriore  tridentato .  Hort.  C Iff .  499'  harden 
or  manured  Lupine,  with  a  white  flower. 

6.  Lupinus  calycibus  altemis  inappendiculatis,  labio  flupe¬ 
riore  emarginato,  infleriore  integro.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  721.  Smaller, 
perennial,  creeping,  blue  Lupine  of  Virginia. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  great  abundance  in  Sicily. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  winch  rifes  with  a  firm,  ftrait, 
channelled  llalk  near  three  feet  high,  divided  toward  the 
top  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves, 
compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  f'eten  oblong  lobes,  which  join  in 
one  center  at  their  bafe.  7’he  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Handing  half  round  the  flalk  in 


a  fort  of  whorl  ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ftrait  taper  pods  with  one  cell,  inclofing  a  row 
of  roundifh  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  for 
ornament,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  April  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

7'he  fecond  fort  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  the  ftalks  rife  higher;  the  leaves  have  more  lobes,  and 
ftand  upon  longer  foot  ftalks ;  the  lobes  are  blunt-pointed, 
and  the  feeds  are  variegated.  This  requires  the  fame  cul¬ 
ture  as  the  firft,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  time. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  yellow  Lupine  ;  this  grows 
naturally  in  Sicily.  It  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with  a 
branching  flalk,  garnilhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  nine  narrow  hairy  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe 
to  the  foot-ftaiks.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Handing 
in  whorls  round  the  ltalks.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh 
hairy  pods  about  two  inches  long,  inclofing  four  or  five 
roundiih  feeds,  a  little  compreffed  on  their  fide.  This  fort 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former ;  but  to  have  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  flowers,  the  feeds  are  lown  at  different  times, 
viz.  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  thofe  only  which  are  firft 
fown,  will  ripen  their  feeds.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  two  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  na  ive  of  India.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  a  ftrong,  firm,  channelled 
flalk,  from  three  to  tour  feet  high,  covered  with  a  foft 
brownifh  down,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  ftrong  branches, 
garnifhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven  wedge  lhaped  hairy  lobes,  which  are  narrow  at 
.  their  bafe,  where  they  join  the  foot  flalk.  The  flowers  are 
placed  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  above  each  other,  forming 
a  loofe  fpike  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  but  have  no  (cent.  The  po  :s  of 
this  fort  are  large,  almolt  an  inch  broad  and  three  inches 
long,  inclofing  three  large  roundifh  feeds  comprefled  on 
their  fides,  very  rough,  and  of  a  purplifh  brown  colour. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  flefh  coloured  flowers,  which 
is  commonly  callrd  the  Rofe  Lupine  ;  it  differs  from  the 
blue  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  but  this  difference  is 
permanent,  for  neither  of  the  forts  vary. 

'I  his  is  generally  late  in  the  ripening  of  the  feeds,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm  and  dry,  they  do  not  ripen 
well  in  England,  therefore  the  belt  way  to  have  good  feeds, 
is  to  fow  ihem  in  September,  clofe  to  a  warm  wall  on  dry 
ground,  where  they  will  live  through  our  ordinary  winters  ; 
and  thefe  plants  will  flower  early  the  following  fummer,  fo 
there  will  be  time  for  the  feeds  to  ripen  before  the  rains  fall 
in  the  autumn,  which  frequently  caufes  the  feeds  to  rut 
which  are  not  ripe. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,,  as  other  pulfe  for  food.  This 
hath  a  thick  upright  flalk  about  two  feet  high,  which  di¬ 
vides.  toward  the  top  into  (mailer  branches,  garnifhed  with 
hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  narrow',  ob¬ 
long,  hairy  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  of  a  dark  grayilh 
colour,  with  a  filvery  down.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
ioofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  flalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  ftrait  pods 
about  three  inches  long,  a  little  comprefled  on  the  fldes, 
which  contain  five  or  fix  flattifh  white  feeds,  having  a  little 
cavity  like  a  navel,  in  that  part  which  is  fixed  to  the  pod. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  cultivated  for  ornament 
in  the  pleafure-garden.  The  feeds  mult  be  fown  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 

The 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  It  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root, 
from  which  ailfe  feveral  erefl  channelled  (talks  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garniihed  with  hund-lhaped  leaves,  compofed 
of  ten  or  elev  en  fpear-ftiaped  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  which  terminate  the 
{talks,  and  are  placed  without  order  on  every  fide  the  (talk  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods, 
having  three  or  four  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufi,  and  are 
foon  lcattered  if  they  be  not  gathered ;  for  after  a  little 
jnoifture,  the  fun  caufes  the  pods  to  open  with  an  elaiticity, 
and  call  out  the  feeds  to  a  diftance.  This  fort  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  as  the  former,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  although  the  root  is  perennial, 
yet  it  runs  fo  deep  into  the  ground,  as  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  up  entire ;  and  if  the  root  is  cut  or  broken,  the  plant 
never  thrives  well  after.  1  have  traced  fome  of  the  roots 
of  this  plant,  which  have  been  three  feet  -deep  in  the  ground 
in  one  year  from  feed ;  they  alfo  fpread  out  far  on* every 
fide,  fo  that  they  mull;  have  room,  therefore  the  young 
plants  (hould  not  be  left  nearer  than  three  feet  afunder. 

LUPULUS.  Town.  lnjl.  R.  H.  535.  tab.  3  :9.  The  Hop. 

The  Charaders  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  plants.  The 
male  flower  hath  no  petal ,  but  has  flue  jhort  hairy  flamina.  The 
female  flowers  have  neither  petal  or  flamina ,  but  a  j. mall  germen 
fltuated  in  the  center ,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  feed 
covered  with  a  thick  Jkin ,  inclofed  in  the  bij'e  of  the  empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Lupulus  mas  &  femina.  C.B.P.  298.  Male  and  fe¬ 
male  Hop. 

The  male  Hop  grows  wild  by  the  fide  of  hedges  and 
upon  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  young  (hoots 
of  thefe  plants  are  often  gathered  by  the  poor  people,  and 
boiled  as  an  efculent  herb  ;  but  thefe  mult  be  taken  very 
young,  otherwife  they  are  tough  and  (tringy.  This  is  ealily 
diftinguilhed  by  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hang  in 
long  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  abounding 
with  farina  on  their  fummits,  and  have  no  Hops  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  flowers. 

The  female  Hop  is  the  fort  which  is  cultivated  for  ufe  ; 
of  this  fort,  the  people  who  cultivate  them  reckon  three 
different  varieties :  as  firil,  the  long  and  fquare  Garlick 
Hop,  the  long  white  Hop,  and  the  oval  Hop,  all  which  are 
indifferently  cultivated  in  England. 

There  being  the  greatelt  plantation  of  Hops  in  Kent  of 
any  county  in  England ,  it  is  very  probable,  that  their  me¬ 
thod  of  planting  and  ordering  them  fhould  be  the  Left. 

As  for  the  choice  of  their  Hop-grounds,  they  eileem  the 
richelt  and  ftrongeft  grounds  as  the  molt  proper  ;  and  if  it 
be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface,  the  Hops 
will  profper  well ;  but  they  will  by  no  means  thrive  on  a 
ftiff  clay,  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

The  Kentijb  planters  account  new  land  bed  for  Hops  ; 
they  plant  their  Hop-gardens  with  Apple  trees  at  a  large 
diftance,  and  with  Cherry  trees  between  ;  and  when  the 
land  hath  done  its  belt  for  Hops,  which  they  reckon  it  will 
in  about  ten  years,  the  trees  may  begin  to  bear.  The 
Cherry  trees  laft  about  thirty  years,  and  by  that  time  the 
Apple  trees  are  large,  they  cut  down  the  Cherry  trees. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  Hop-ground,  one  that  inclines  to 
the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  mod  eligible  ,  but  if  it  be  expoled 
to  the  north-eaft  or  fouth  weft  winds,  there  (hould  be  a 
fhelter  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  the  north-eaft 
winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  (hoots  in  the  (pring,  and 
the  fouth-weft  winds  lrequently  break  and  blow  down  the 
poles  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  and  very  much  en¬ 
danger  the  Hops. 

Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  fuuation  fo  open,  as  that  the 
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air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  between  them,  to  dry  up  and 
dillipate  the  moifture,  whereby  they  will  not  be*  lo  ful jedt 
to  fire-blafts,  which  often  deftroy  the  middles  of  large  plan¬ 
tations,  while  the  outfides  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  prepaiation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it  (hould, 
the  autumn  before,  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  even  ,  and 
then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quantity  of  frefti  rich  earth, 
or  well  rotted  dung  and  earth  mixed  together,  iufiicient  to 
put  half  a  bulbel  in  every  hole  to  plant  the  Hops  in,  unltfs 
the  natural  ground  Le  very  frefti  and  good. 

The  hills  where  the  Hops  are  to  be  planted,  fhould  be 
ten  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  between  them  ; 
for  in  clofe  plantations,  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  what  the 
Hop  planters  call  the  fiie-blaft. 

If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfes  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  it  will  be  belt  to  plant  them  in  (quares 
checquerwife  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be 
done  with  the  orealt- plough  or  fpade,  the  holes  fhould  be 
ranged  in  a  quincunx  form.  Which  wav  foever  you  make 
u(e  of,  a  (lake  (hould  be  (tuck  down  at  all  ihe  places  where 
the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Pcrfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  the  plants, 
as  to  the  kind  of  Hop  ;  for  if  the  Hop-garden  be  planted 
with  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  Hops  that  ripen  at  feveral 
times,  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great 
detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  belt  forts  are  the  white  and  the  gray  bind  ;  the 
latter  is  a  large  fquare  Hop,  more  hardy,  and  is  tire  mens 
plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which  ripens 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but  this  is  tenderer 
and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer,  but  ic  has  this  advantage,  it 
comes  firit  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diftant  parts  of  one  ground, 
be  planted  with  thele  three  forts,  there  will  be  this  conve¬ 
nience  ,  that  they  may  Le  picked  fuccefiively  as  they  be¬ 
come  ripe. 

If  there  be  a  fort  of  Hop  you  value,  and  would  increafe 
plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperfluous  binds  may  be  laid 
down  w'hen  the  Hops  are  tied,  cutcing  off  the  tops,  and 
burying  them  in  the  hill;  or  when  the  Hops  are  dreffeu, 
all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ;  for  airnoft  every  part  will 
grow,  and  become  a  good  let  the  next  fpring. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  Hops,  the  Kentijb  planters 
belt  approve  the  months  of  October  and  March,  both  which 
fometimes  fucceed  very  well ;  but  the  fets  are  not  to  be  had 
in  October,  unlefs  from  fome  ground  that  is  to  be  deiiroyed  ; 
and  likewiie  there  is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rot¬ 
ted,  if  the  winter  prove  very  wet;  therefore  the  molt  uiual 
time  of  procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  Hops  are  cut 
and  dreffied. 

As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the  fets,  there  flmuld  be 
five  good  lets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the  middle,  ai  d 
the  reft  round  about  (loping,  the  tops  meeting  at  the  center  ; 
they  mult  (land  even  w'ith  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  let 
them  be  preifed  clofe  with  the  hand,  and  covered  with  fine 
earth,  and  a  Kick  (hould  be  placed  on  each  fide  ifie  lull 
to  (ecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  ail  that  is  to  be  done 
more  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills  clear  *r  in  weed?, 
and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the  month  of  May,  and  to 
raile  a  (mail  hill  round  about  the  plants  ;  in  'June  you  mult 
twill  the  young  binds  or  branches  together  into  a  bunch  or 
knot;  for  if  they  are  tied  up  to  fmall  poles  uie  firft  year, 
in  order  to  have  a  lew  Hops  from  them,  11  will  not  coun¬ 
tervail  the  weakening  of  the  plants 

A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for  your 
Hop-ground,  the  bell  time  for  laying  ic  on,  if  the  weather 
prove  dry,  is  ;;bcai  ZUchaebtuts-^  that  the  wheels  o£ the  dung* 
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v  «art  may  not  injure  the  Hops,  nor  furrow  the  ground  :  if 
this  be  not  done  then,  you  mull  be, obliged  to  wait  till  the 
froft  has  hardened  the  ground,  fo  as  to  bear  the  dung-cart ; 
and  this  is  alfo  the  time  to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  re¬ 
cruit  thofe  that  are  decayed,  and  to  be  call  out  every  year. 

If  you  have  good  llore  of  dung,  the  bed  way  will  be  to 
fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and  to  dig  it  in 
the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they  will  require,  will 
be  forty  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning  about  thirty  bufhels  to 
the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground  in 
one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and  on  the 
reft  in  another,  or  a  third ;  for  there  is  no  occafion  to  dung 
the  ground  after  this  manner,  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufually 
content  themfelvcs  with  laying  on  about  twenty  loads  upon 
an  acre  every  year;  this  they  lay  only  on  the  hills,  either 
about  November,  or  in  the  fpring ;  which  laft  fome  account 
the  bell  time,  when  the  Hops  are  drefl'ed,  to  cover  them 
after  they  are  cut ;  but  if  it  be  done  at  this  time,  the  com- 
poft  or  dung  ought  to  be  very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

As  to  the  drafting  of  the  Hops,  when  the  Hop-ground  is 
dug  in  February  or  March,  the  earth  about  the  hills,  and 
very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken  away  with  a  fpade,  that  you 
may  come  the  more  conveniently  at  the  flock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  Hops  were  planted  the 
fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they  ought  to  be 
drefl’ed  in  dry  weather ;  bat  elfe,  if  the  ground  be  ftrong 
and  in  perfediion,  the  middle  of  March  will  be  a  good  time  ; 
and  the  latter  end  of  March,  if  i:  be  apt  to  produce  over¬ 
rank  binds,  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  flock  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roots,  with  a  fharp  knife  you  mufl  cut  off  all  the  fhoots 
which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  laft  year  ;  and  alfo  all  the 
young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run  in  the  alley  and 
weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper  to  cut  one  part  of  the 
flock  lower  than  the  other,  and  alfo  to  cut  that  part  low 
that  was  left  highefl  the  preceding  year.  By  purfuing  this 
method,  you  may  expeft  to  have  Itronger  buds,  and  alfo 
keep  the  hill  in  good  order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  Hops  that  have  been  planted  the  year 
before,  you  ought  to  cut  oft"  both  the  dead  tops,  and  the 
young  fuckers,  which  have  fprung  up  from  the  fets,  and  alfo 
to  cover  the  flocks  with  fine  earth  a  finger’s  length  in 
tuicknefs. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Hops  are  to  be  poled, 
when  the  (hoots  begin  to  fprout  up;,  the  poles  muft  be  fet 
to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with  a  fquare  iron  picker 
or  crow,  that  they  may  the  better  endure  the:  winds  ;  three 
poles  are  fufficient  for  one  hill.  Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as 
near  the  hills  as  may  be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned 
outwards  from  the  hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entang¬ 
ling;  and  a  fpace  between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open 
to  the  foutb,  to  admit  the  fun  beams. 

The  poles  ouglu  to  be  in  length  fixteen  or  twenty  feet, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ;  and. 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  ovcrpole  a  young  or  weak 
ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  flock  too  much,  and  weaken 
it.  If  a  ground  becverpoled,  you  are  not  to  expett  a. good 
•crop  from  it ;  for  the  branches,  which  bear  the  Hops,  will 
grow  very  little,  till. the  binds  have  over-reached  the  poles, 
which  they  cannot  do  when  the  poles  are  too  long.  Two 
fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for  a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprouts  or  young  binds  are  grown  to 
the  length  of  a  foot,,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a-  better 
judgment  where  to  place  the  largeil  poles  ;  but  if  you  flay 
they.  ar.e  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  tire  alleys,  it  will  be  in- 
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jurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  entangle  one  with  an¬ 
other,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  pole  readily. 

Maple  or  Afpen  poles  are  accounted  the-  bell  for  Hops, 
on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  bell,  becaufe  of  their 
warmth  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing  of  the  Hop  is  fur¬ 
thered  by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark.  But  for 
laftingnefs,  Afhen  or  Willow  poles  are  preferable;  but 
Cheftnut  poles  are  the  moil  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  Hops  are  grown  up,  you  find  any  of  them 
have  been  under-polled,  taller  poles  may  be  placed  near 
thofe  that  are  too  (hort,  to  receive  the  binds  from  them. 

As  to  the  tying  of  Hops,  the  buds  that  do  not  clafp  of 
themfelves  to  the  nearell  pole  when  they  are  grown  to  three 
or  four  feet  high,  muft  be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turn¬ 
ing  them  to  the  fun,  whofe  courfe  they  will  always  follow. 
They  muft  be  bound  with  withered  Ruflies,  but  not  fo  clofe 
as  to  hinder  them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are  fur- 
nirhed  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough  for  a 
pole ;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you  have  no  occa¬ 
fion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  young, 
then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  birds  fhould  be  plucked  up,  but 
ftiould  be  wrapt  up  together  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  fhould  make  ufe  of  a 
ftand-ladder  in  tying  them  up. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have  made  am 
end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muft  have  the  fummer  dref¬ 
fing  :  this  is  done  by  calling  up  with  the  fpade  fome  fine 
earth  into  every  hill  ;  and  a  month  after  this  is  done,  you' 
muft  hoe  the  alleys  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills 
up  to  a  convenient  bignefs. 

When  the  Hops  blow,  you  fhould  obferve  if  there  be  any 
wild  barren  hills  among  them,  and  mark  them,  by  driving 
a  fharpened  flick  into  every  fuch  hill,  that  they  may  be  dig¬ 
ged  up  and  replanted. 

Hops,  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  are  liable  to  diftem- 
pers  and  difafters,  and  among  the  reft  to  the  fen. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  treatife  of  Vegetable 
Staticks,  treating  of  Hops,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  the  ftate  of  Hops  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1729,  that  he 
received  from  Mr.  /lujlen  of  Canterbury,  which  is  as  follows  : 

In  mid  April  not  half  the  fhoots  appeared  above  ground, 
fo  that  the  planters  knew  not  how.  to  pole  them  to  the  bed 
advantage. 

This  defefl  of  the  fhoot,  upon  opening  the  hills,  was 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  multitude  and  variety  of  vermin 
that  lay  preying  upon  the  roots ;  the  increafe  of  which,  was- 
imputed  to  the  long  and  almoft.  uninterrupted  feries  of  dry 
weather  for  three  months  before.  Towards  the  end  of  April,. 
many  of  the  Hop  vines  were  infefted  with  flies. 

About  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  very  unequal  appear¬ 
ance,  fome  vines  being  run  feven  feet,  others  not  above 
three  or  four  ;  fome  juft  tied  to  the  poles,  and  fome  not. 
vifible  ;  and  this  difproportionate  inequality  in  their  fize,. 
continued  through  the  whole  time  of  their  growth. 

The  flies  now  appeared  upon  the  leaves  ofthe  forwardeff 
vines,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers  here,  as  they  did  in  moll, 
other  places.  About  the  middle  of  June' the  flies  increafed* 
yet  not  fo  as  to  endanger  the  crop  ;  but  in  diftant  planta¬ 
tions  they  were  exceedingly  multiplied,  fo  as  to  fwarm  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month. 

June  the  27th  fome  fpecks  of  fen  appeared.  From  this- 
day  to  the  9th  of  July  was *  very  dry  weather.  At  this  time,, 
when  it  was  faid  that  the  Hops  in  moll  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  looked  black  and  fickly,  and  feemed  pad  recovery,, 
ours  held  it  out  pretty  well,  in.  the  opinion  of  the  moil, 
fkilful  planters 
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The  great  leaves  were  indeed  difcoloured,  and  a  little 
withered,  and  the  fen  was  fomewhat  increafed.  From  the 
9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  fen  increafed  a  great  deal ;  but 
the  flies  and  lice  decreafed,  it  raining  much  daily.  In  a 
week  more  the  fen,  which  feemed  to  be  ajmoft  at  a  ftand, 
was  confiderably  increafed,  efpecially  in  thofe  grounds 
where  it  firft  appeared. 

About  the  middle  of  Augufi  the  vines  had  done  growing 
both  in  item  and  branch,  and  the  forwarded  began  to  be 
in  the  Hop,  the  reft  in  bloom  ;  the  fen  continued  fpreading 
where  it  was  not  before  perceived  ;  and  not  only  the  leaves, 
but  many  of  the  burs  were  alfo  tainted  with  it. 

About  the  20th  of  Augufi  fome  of  the  Hops  were  infefled 
with  the  fen,  and  whole  branches  corrupted  by  it.  Half 
the  plantations  had  pretty  well  efcaped  hitherto,  and  from 
this  time  the  fen  increafed  but  little  ;  but  feveral  days  wind 
and  rain  the  following  week  fo  diftorted  them,  that  many 
of  them  began  to  dwindle,  and  at  laft  came  to  nothing  ; 
and  of  thofe  that  then  remained  in  bloom,  fome  never 
turned  to  Hops ;  and  of  the  reft  which  did,  many  of  them 
were  fo  fmall,  that  they  very  little  exceeded  the  bignefs  of 
a  good  thriving  bur. 

We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  September,  which 
is  eighteen  days  later  than  we  began  the  year  before  ;  the 
crop  was  little  above  two  hundred  on  an  acre  round,  and 
not  good.  The  belt  Hops  fold  this  year  at  Way-billy  for 
1 61.  the  hundred. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Hops  begin  to  blow,  and  will 
be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew  Aide.  A  judgment 
may  be  made  of  their  ripenefs,  by  their  ftrong  fcent,  their 
hardnefs,  and  the  brownilh  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they  muft 
be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  polhhle  j  for  if  at  this 
time  a  ftorm  of  wind  Ihould  come,  it  would  do  them  great 
damage,  by  breaking  the  branches,  and  bruiting  and  dif- 
colouring  the  Hops  ■>  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  Hops, 
being  picked  green  and  bright,  will  fell  for  a  third  part 
more  than  thofe  which  are  difcoloured  and  brown. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a  long 
fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth  hanging 
on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  Flops  as  they  are 
picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  joined  to¬ 
gether,  fupported  by  four  kgs,  with  a  prop  at  each  end  to 
bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  placed  at  a  covenient 
height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin  ;  this  ferves  to  lay  the 
poles  upon,  which  are  to  be  picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
broad ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and  flx  or 
tight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on  each  fide. 

It  will  be  belt  to  begin  to  pick  the  Hops  on  the  eail  or 
north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conveniently  ; 
this  will  prevent  the  fouth-weft  wind  from  breaking  into 
the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  contafning 
eleven  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill,  which  is  in 
the  center,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  ;  and  when  thefe 
hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into  another  piece  of 
ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and.  fo  proceed  till  the  whole 
Hop-ground-is  finiftied. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you  muft 
take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the  hills,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  the  Hops  are  gr.een,,  becaufe  it  will  make  the 
flip  to  flow  exceflively. 

The  Hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  s.  free  from 
leaves  and  llalks  5  and,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  two  or 
three  times  in-  a  day  the  bin  muft  be  emptied  into  a  hop- 
bag  made  of  coaife  linen  cloth,  and  carried  immediately 
to  the.  caft  or  Uln,.  in  order  to  be  dried  for  if  they  ihould 
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be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will  be  apt  to  heat,  and  be 
difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  ihould  no  more  poles  be 
drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they  ihould  be 
gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and  when  the  Hops 
are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  expence  in  firing,  and  preferve 
their  colour  better  when  they  are  dried. 

The  beft  method  of  drying  Hops  is  with  charcoal  on  an 
oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of  the  fame  form  and 
faihion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  any  particular  directions  for  the  making  it,  fince  every 
carpenter  or  bricklayer,  in  thofe  countries  where  Hops 
grow,  or  malt  is  made,  knoWs  how  to  build  them. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  fixteen  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  Hops 
are  laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will: 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between  the 
height  and  the  breadth  of  the  kiln,  and  the  beguels  of  the 
fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  m.  if  the  kiln  be  twelve  feet 
fquare  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet  high  from  the 
fire,  and  the  fteddle  ought  to  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  fquaie, 
and  fo  proportionable  in  other  dimenfions. 

The  Hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  caft  a  foot  thick 
or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it,  but  care  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oaft,  if  the  Hops  be  green 
or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  a  fire  before  the 
Hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  fire  muft  be  kept 
under  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft,  left  it  fcorch 
the  Hops ;  nor  muft  it  be  fuifered  to  fink  or  flacken,  but 
rather  be  increafed  till  the  Hops  be  nearer  dried,  left  the- 
moiftnre  or  fweat,  which  the  fire  has  railed,  fall  back  or 
difcolcur  them.  When  they  have  lain  about  nine  hours, 
they  muft  be  turned,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  more  they 
may  be  taken  off  the  oaft.  It  may  be  known  when  they 
are  well  dried,  by  the  b:ittlenefs  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  cafy 
falling  off  of  the  Hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  turning  of  Hops* 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is  rot 
only  an  injury  or  wade  to  the  Hops,  but  alfo  an  expence; 
of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much  fuel,  and  as- 
lors-g  a  time  to  dry  a  fmall  quantity,  by  turning  them, 
a  large  one. 

Now  this  may  be  prevented,  by  having  a  cover,  (to  be; 
let  down  and  raifld  at  pleafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon; 
the  Hops  lie. 

This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  tingle  tin 
plates  over  the  face  of  it,  fo  that  when  the  Flops  begin  to 
dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the  greateft  part  of’ 
their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may  be  let  down, 
within  a  foot  cr  lefs  of  the  Hops  (like  a  reverberatory^ 
which  will  reflcCt  the  heat  upon  them,  fo  that  the  top  will, 
foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lowermoft,  and  every  Hop  be  equally 
dried. 

As  foon  as  the  Hops  are  taken  oft’  the  kiln,  lay  them  in- 
a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen, 
for  if  they  are  bagged  immediately,  they  will  powder,  but 
if  they  lie  awhile  (and  the  longer  they  he  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  they  be  covered  clofe  with  blankets  to  fecure  them 
from  the  air,)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  fafety,  as  not 
being  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading,  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows-:  they  have: 
a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or  fquare,. 
large  enough  to  receive  a  hep-bag  (which  cor.fifts  of  four 
ells  and  a  half  of  eli-wide  cloth,  and  alfo  contains,  ordina¬ 
rily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  Flops,  they  tie  a  handful  eft 
Hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  hag,  to  fexve.  as- handles- 

to 
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to  it,  an 'i  hey  fafl.cn  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  fo  placed  that 
the  hoop  may  reft  upon  the  edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  Hops  down  into  the  bag, 
treads  the  Hops  cn  every  fide,  another  perfon  continually 
putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them,  till  the  bag  is  full,  which 
being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip  the  fuftening  of 
the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  l<-t  it  down,  and  c!ofe  up  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handfil  of  Hops  in  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  in  the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well  dried, 
and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  keep  good  feveral 
years;  but  care  mult  be  taken,  that  they  be  neither  dellroyed 
nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  tiieir  nelts  in  them. 

The  crop  of  Hops  being  thus  beftowed,  you  aie  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  another,  firft  by  taking  care  of  the  poles  againlt 
another  year,  which  are  beft  to  be  laid  up  in  a  ihed,  hav¬ 
ing  firft  ftripped  olF  the  haulm  from  chem  ;  but  if  you  have 
not  that  conveniency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom;  and 
having  fet  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fet  the  reft  of  )our  poles 
about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpoled,  none  but  thole  on 
the  outfide  will  be  fubjeiil;  to  the  injuiies  of  the  weather, 
for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry,  unlefs  at  the  top; 
■whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground,  they  would  receive 
more  damage  in  a  fortnight,  than  by  their  Handing  all  the 
left  of  the  year. 

In  the  winter  time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for  the 
Hop-ground  againft  the  following  fpiing. 

If  die  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till  >ou  have 
-occafion  to  make  ufe  of  ;t  in  making  your  Hop-hills ;  but 
if  it  be  new  dunn,  then  let  it  be  mixed  as  before,  till  the 
fpring  come  twelvemonths,  for  new  dung  is  very  injurious 
to  Hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly  made  ufe 
of  than  it  is  now,  efpeciaily  when  rotted,  and  turned  to 
mould,  and  they  who  ha\ e  no  other  manure  mult  ufe  it; 
which,  if  they  do,  cows  or  hogs-dung,  or  hun  an  ordure 
mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  compofl,  becaufe  Hops 
delight  moft  in  a  manure  that  is  cool  and  moill. 

LUTEOLA.  See  Refeda. 

LYCHN1DEA.  See  Phlox. 

LYCHNIS.  Tcurn.  Inf.  R.  H.  333.  tab.  175.  Campion. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  five  petals,  whofe  tails  are  the  length  of  the 
enpalement.  It  hath  ten  flanana ,  which  are  alternately  ranged \ 
and  fafiened  to  the  tails  of  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  floated 
an  almofi  oval  germen.  The  gmpaletr.ent  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  calfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  fvs  valves,  filed  with 
xoundijb  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lychnis  fioribus  fafciculatis fafligiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  174.. 
Greater  hairy  Campion  with  a  fcariet  flower. 

2.  Lychnis  petalis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  436.  Cam¬ 
pion  with  entire  petals ;  commonly  called  the  Single  Catchfly. 

3.  Lychnis  fioribus  die  ids.  llort.  Cliff.  171.  Campion 
with  male  and  female  flowers  oh  different  plants  ;  fre¬ 
quently  called  Bachelors  Button. 

4.  Lychnis  fioribus  dioicis,  calycibus  inflates  hirfutis .  Wild 
Campion  with  a  Angle  white  flower. 

3.  Lychnis  petalis  quadrifidis,  frudiu  fubretundo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  174-  C  ampion  with  quadiifid  petals,  and  a  roundilh 
fruit;  commonly  called  Ragged  Robin. 

6.  Lychnis  petalis  hifidis  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  436. 
Campion  with  bifid  petals,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  co- 
rymbus. 

7.  Lychnis  petalis  hifidis,  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  fubhirtis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  437.  Campion  with  bifid  petals,  a  italk  di 
vided  by  pairs,  and  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  hairy. 
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8.  Lychnis  caule  iredio,  calycibus  friatis  acutis,  petalis 
dffeftis.  Fig.  Plant.  Plat.  170.  Campion  with  an  erett 
ftaik,  ilripcd  acute  empalements,  and  petals  cut  into  many 
parts. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  fcariet  Lychnis  ;  of  which  there  is  one  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  moft  elleemed  for  the  fize  of  the  flowers 
and  multiplicity  of  the  petals  ;  as  alfo  for  the  duration  of 
the  flowers,  which  continue  much  longer  in  beauty  than 
the  Angle  flowers,  fo  that  the  latter  is  not  much  cultivated 
at  prefent,  though  the  flowers  of  this  are  very  beautiful  ; 
and  as  the  plants  are  fo  eaflly  propagated  by  feed,  they 
may  foon  be  had  in  greater -plenty  than  thofe  with  double 
flowers,  which  do  not  produce  feeds.  Of  the  Angle  fort 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  deep  fcariet,  the  fleih  colour, 
and  the  white,  but  the  firft  is  the  moft  beautiful. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  befown 
on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  in  the  middle  of  March. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  April,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  there  fhould  be  a  bed  of 
common  earth  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  inches  apart,  obferving  to 
water  and  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
time  they  willTequire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  where 
they  are  to  continue.  The  fummer  following  thefe  plants 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feed,  but  the  roots  will  abide 
feveral  years,  and  continue  to  flower. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  a  valuable  plant;  the 
flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  fcariet  colour. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two,  three, 
or  four  ftalks,  according  to  the  llrength  of  the  roots,  which 
in  rich  moiit  land  grow  upwards  of  four  feet  high  ;  the 
ftalks  are  llrong,  eredft,  and  hairy,  garniflied  the  whole 
length  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalks  ; 
thefe  are  placed  oppoftte.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clofe  cluilers  fitting  upon  the  top  of  the  ftaik  ;  the  flowers 
are  double,  anu  of  a  bright  fcariet  colour.  They  appear 
the  latter  end  of  June ,  and  in  model  ate  feafons  continue 
near  a  month  in  beauty.  This  was  originally  produced  from 
the  feeds  of  the  Angle  fort,  and  is  propagated  by  flips  from 
the  roots  in  autumn;  but  as  this  is  a  flow  method  of  in- 
cieafing  the  plants,  fo  the  beft  way  to  have  them  in  plenty 
is  to  cut  off  the  ftalks  in  June,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
which  may  be  cut  into  fmall  lengths,  each  of  which  fhould 
have  three  joints;  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  on  an 
eaft  border  of  foft  loamy  earth,  putting  two  of  the  joints 
into  the  ground,  leaving  one  eye  juft  level  with  the  furface  ; 
thefe  mull  be  watered,  and  then  covered  clofe  with  bell  or 
hand-glaft'es,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  outward  air,  and  fhaded 
with  mats  when  the  fun  fliines  hot  upon  them.  The  cur* 
tings  fo  managed  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  when  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  Thefe 
will  make  good  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
will  flower  the  following  fummer. 

I  have  not  feen  any  double  flowers  of  the  two  other 
varieties,  but  have  been  informed  that  there  are  of  both  the 
white  and  the  flefh  colour  with  double  flowers  in  fome  of 
the  French  gardens.  Thefe  make  a  variety,  but  are  not  lo 
beautiful  as  the  fcariet,  fo  are  rot  much  elleemed. 

The  fecor.d  fort  is  commonly  called  Red  German  Catchfly. 
This  hath  been  found  growing  naturally  upon  the  rocks  in 
Edinburgh  park,  and  in  fome  places  in  Wales  It  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  for  ornament;  but  fince 
this  fort  with  double  flowers  hath  been  produced,  the  Angle 
has  been  almoft  banifhed  out  of  the  gardens.  This  hath 
long  narrow  Grafs  like  leaves,  which  eoiae  out  from  the 
'  root 
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root  without  order,  fitting  dofe  to  the  ground  ;  between 
thefe  co  r  e  up  flrait  fingle  llalks,  which  in  good  ground  rife 
a  loot  and  a  half  high;  at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk  come  out 
two  leave  oppof  e,  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  de- 
creafe  in  the  ir  fize  upward ;  under  each  pair  of  leaves,  for 
an  inch  in  length,  there  fweats  out  of  the  ftalk  a  glutinous 
liquor,  which  is  aimoft  as  clammy  as  bi’dlime;  fo  that  the 
flies,  which  happen  to  light  upon  thefe  place-,  are  faftened 
to  the  ftalk  where  they  die,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of 
Catchfly.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  clufter  of  purple 
flowers,  and  from  the  two  upper  joints  come  out  on  each 
fide  the  ftalk  a  clufter  of  the  fame  flowers,  fo  that  the  whole 
form  a  fort  of  loofe  (pike.  Thefe  appear  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  are  fucceedea  by  roundifh  feed-veffcls,  which 
are  full  of  fmall  angular  feeds,  ripening  in  Juh. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  autumn,  at  which  time  every  flip  will  grow  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  fovvn  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the 
fi; It  fort,  the  plants  may  be  raifed  in  plenty.  This  delights 
in-a  light  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  double  flowering  of  this  fort  was  accidently  obtained 
from  the  feeds  of  the  fingle.  This  has  not  been  known 
much  more  than  forty  years  in  the  Enghjb  gardens,  but  it 
is  now  fo  common  as  to  have  excluded  that  with  fingle 
flowers  ;  it  differs  only  from  that  in  having  very  double 
flowers.  As  this  never  produces  feeds,  fo  it  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  and  flipping  of  the  roots ;  the  bert. 
time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  at  which  time  every  fbp  will 
grow.  If  this  is  performed  in  September,  the  flips  will  have 
-  taken  good  root  before  the  froft,  and  will  flower  well  the 
following  fummer  ;  but  if  they  are  expeded  to  flower  ftrong, 
the  roots  mull  not  be  divided  into  fmall  flips,  though  for 
multiplying  of  the  plants  it  matters  not  how  fmall  the  flips 
are.  Thefe  fhoul  i  be  planted  on  a  border  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun,  and  fhaded  when  the  fun  is  warm,  till  they 
have  taken  root.  If  the  flips  are  planted  in  the  beginning 
.  of  September,  they  will  be  rooted  ftrong  enough  to  plant  in 
the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  by  the  middle  or  latter 
t  end  of  October.  The  roota_of  this  fort  multiply  fo  faft,  as 
to  make  it  neceflary  to  tranfplant  and  part  them  every  year ; 
for  when  they  are  let  remain  longer,  they  are  very  apt  to 
rot.  This  requires  the  fame  foil  and  fituation  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  ditches,  and 
in  moift  paftures  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  ad 
mitted  into  gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  many  branching  diffufed  ftalks,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs  at  each  joint,  and  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  purple 
.  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May.  The  male  flowers 
grow  upon  feparate  plants  from  the  female.  The  latter 
produces  feeds  which  ripen  in  July  ;  the  ftalks  decay  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  the  roots  continue  fevexal  years. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Red  Bachelors  Button 
This  is  an  ornamental  plant,  and  continues  long  in  flower. 
It  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  fhould  be  planted  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguji  in  a  fhady  border  of  loamy  earth,  where 
they  will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  and 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  annually  tranfplanted, 
otherwife  they  frequently  rot  ;  and  young  plants  mull  be 
propagated  by  flips,  to  fupply  the  decay  of  the  old  roots, 
which  are  not  of  very  long  duration.  This  thrives  beilin 
a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  in  a  lhady.  fituation,.  where  they  have 
only  the  morning  fun. 

The  fourth  foit  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks  on  the 
fide  of  rokas,  in  mod  parts  of  England,  fo  is-  not  admitted 
into  gardens.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  purple  flowers, 
which  I  find  is  by  foma  fuppofed  to  be.  the  fame  as  the 
3  » 
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third,  but  is  very  different,  for  the  ftalks  of  this  are  branched 
out  much  more  ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  more  veined, 
and  the  flowers  of  this  Hand  fingly  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  fo  are  not  produced  in  clufters  like  thofe  of  the  third. 
This  is  alio  very'  hairy,  and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers 
is  fvvollen  like  inflated  bladders,  ft  his  flowers  near  a  month 
after  the  other,  but  the  male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon 
different  plants,  3s  in  the  former. 

ft’ here  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which  is 
propagated  in  gardens  by  the  title  of  double  white  Bache¬ 
lors  Button,  and  is  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  flow'er-garden, 
though  being  white  it  doth  not  make  fo  good  an  appearance 
as  t  e  other;  however,  it  adds  to  the  variety.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  double  fort  before -mentioned, 
but  the  plants  will  thrive  in  a  drier  foil,  and  a  more  open 
expofure  than  that. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  very  common  in  moift  meadows,  and 
by  the  fide  cf  rivers  in  nioft  parts  of  England,  where  it  is 
intermixed  with  the  Grafs.  'This  rifes  with  upright  un¬ 
branched  ftalks  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint. 
The  ftalks  are  fiender,  channelled,  and  are  terminated  by 
fix  or  feven  purple  flowers,  upon  pretty  long  foot  llalks- 
which  branch  out.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  flriped 
with  purple,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  deeply  jagged 
in  four  narrow  fegments,  which  appear  as  if  torn  ;  from 
whence  the  country  people  have  given  it  the  appellation  of 
Ragged  Robin.  This  fort  is  never  kept  in  gardens,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  double  flowers,  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  gardeners  for  ornament.  It  only  differs  from 
the  fingle  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  petals,  and  produces  no 
feeds,  fo  is  propagated  by  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fecond  fort.  It  is  commonly  known,  by  the  title  of  Double 
Ragged  Robin. 

Tne  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  in  Lapland,  and. 
the  other  cold  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  delights  in  a  moill  foil.  The  llalks  of  this  are  ered, 
half  a  foot  high, garrkfhed  with  narrow  fpcan-fhaped  leaves,, 
placed  oppofite  like  the  former  fort,  but  are  a  little  fhorter 
and  broader.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  corynibus  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe.  together ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  the  petals  are  cut  in  the  midftle.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  and  aifo  by  parting  of  the.  roots ;  it  rnuftr; 
have  a  moill  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  otherwife. the  plants 
will  not.  thrive.  The.  time  for  tranfplantmg  the  plants  and 
’  part'ng  the  roots,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  ftcond  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  liom  which  arife  many  narrow  leaves.- 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ground.  The  llalks  life  a  foot  high,, 
dividing  into  branches  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  out; 
.from  the  divifion  of  the  brandies,  as  alfo  at  the  top  of  the 
llalks.  They  are  compofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are 
divided  in  the  middle,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  cap- 
fules  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds.  This  requires,  the: 
fame  treatment  as  the  former  lort. 

The  eighth  fort  was  brought  from  Portugal  to  England 
and  is  probably  a  variety  of  one  with  fingle  flowers,  which 
grows  naturally,  in  that  country,  but  is  different,  from  any 
we  have  in  England.  It  approaches  nearelt  to  the  Doubler 
Ragged  Robin,  but  is  different  from  that.  1't  hath  a  pe- 
.  renmal  root,  from  which  arife  many  oblon.g  narrow  leaves- 
fitting  clofe  to  the.  ground.  From  thefe  come  out  upright: 
ftalks  about  nine  inches  high,  which  divide,  upwards,  by 
pairs  ;.  and  from  the  middle  of  each  divifion  comes  out  a* 
llender  foot  ftalk  two  inches  long,  fullaining  one  double 
purple  flower  at  the  top,  whofe  petals  are  very  much  jagged 
at  their-  points  ;  the  empalements  of  the  flowers  are  marked- 
with  deep  purple  ftripes.  From  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  there 
are  alfo  foot-ftalks.  come  out  at  the  wings,  which,  for.  the 
'  '  .  .  «.  .  mofld 
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tnoft  part  Fuftain  bat  one  flower,  though  fometimes  they 
have  two  ;  thefe  flowers  being  very  double,  are  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Feeds.  Ic  is  propagated  by  flips  in  the  Fame 
manner  as  the  third  and  fourth  Foits,  but  coming  from  a 
warm  country,  it  is  impatient  of  much  cold,  and  requires 
a  particular  treatment,  for  it  does  not  thrive  well  in  pots, 
-rtor  will  it  live  through  the  winter  in  open  borders  ;  fo  that 
the  only  fltuation  in  which  I  have  feen  it  thrive,  was  where 
it  was  planted  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  a  fouth  wail,  in  dry 
undunged  earth.;  .for  in  rich  or  ntoift  ground  the  roots 
prefentiy  rot,  as  they  aifo  do  when  they  are  watered.  If 
they  are  planted  in  brick  rubbilh,  they  will  ftill  do 
better.  I  was  favoured  with  this  plant  by  John  Browning,  Efq; 
.of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  received  it  from  Portugal. 

The  other  Species  of  Lychnis  are  now  ranged  under 
the  following  genera,  viz. 

Agrostemma,  Cucul abut,  S a pon aria,  and  Silene, 
to  which  articles  the  reader  is  deflred  to  turn  for  thofe  which 
are  not  here  enumerated. 

LYCIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  232.  Boxthorn. 

The  Cba--a5lers  are, 

■The  flower  is  funnel  jhaped,  of  one  petal ,  with  an  incurved 
tube,  whofe  brim  is  cut  into  fve  obtufe  fegments.  It  has  five  awl- 
Jhapedfamina.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  a  roundijb ger men,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  berry  with  two  cells ,  inelofng  kid¬ 
ney -Jhaped  feeds fafened  to  the  middle  partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lycium  foliis  lineari-longiorihus,  tuho  forum  longiori , 
fegmentis  obtufis.  Boxthorn  with  longer  linear  leaves,  a 

longer  tube  to  the  flower,  and  obtufe  fegments. 

2.  Lycium  foliis  lineari-brevioribtis,  tuho  forum  breviori, 
fegmentis  ovalibus  patentijjimis .  Boxthorn  with  ihorter  linear 
leaves,  a  Ihorter  tube  to  the  flower,  and  oval  fegments 
fpreading  open. 

3.  Lycium  foliis  cuncifortnibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  14.  Boxthorn 
with  wedge-lhaped  leaves. 

4.  Lycium  foliis  lanceolatis  craffufculis,  calycibus  trifdis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  192.  Boxthorn  with  fpear-fhaped  thick 
leaves,  and  trifid  empalements. 

5.  Lycium  foliis  ovato- lanceolate,  ramis  dffufs,  floribus 
folitariis  patentikus  alaribus ,  fylo  longiori.  Boxthorn  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  diffufed  branches,  and  Angle  ipread- 
ing  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  with 
a  longer  flyle. 

6.  Lycium  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Boxthorn  with  ipear- 
Ihaped  acute  leaves 

7.  Lycium  foliis  ollongo-ovatis ,  craffufculis,  confertis, 
fpinis  robufioribus.  Boxthorn  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  leaves 
growing  in  jelufters,  and  ftronger  fpints. 

8.  Lycium  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis  confertis,  calycibus  bre- 
■mjibus  acutis.  Boxthorn  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
growing  in  cluflers,  and  fhort  acute  empalements. 

g.  Lycium  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  alternis,  perennantibus. 
Smooth  Boxthorn,  with  fpear-fhaped  ever-green  leaves 
placed  alternate. 

10.  Lycium  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  fjfhbus,  oppofitis  peren- 
nanlibus,  fpinis  craffis  bigeminis,  foribus  confertis.  Lycium 
with  oval  heart  lhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
ever-green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  with  thick  double 
fpines,  and  flowers  growing  in  cluflers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal ,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  irregular  fhrubby 
ftalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  crooked 
knotty  branches,  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  armed  with 
long  fharp  fpines,  upon  which  grow  many  cluflers  of  nar¬ 
row  leaves ;  thefe  thorns  often  put  out  one  or  two  fmaller 
on  their  fides,  which  have  fome  cluflers  of  fmaller  leaves 
upon  them ;  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  bafe  of  thefe 
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come  out  cluflers  of  Ihorter  and  narrower  leaves.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  ftanding 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  funnel-ihaped,  of  one 
petal,  with  a  long  incurved  tube,  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg¬ 
ments  at  the  brim,  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  and  have  five 
{lamina,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tube,  with  ereft  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundilh  germen,  fupporting  a 
flyle  which  is  longer  than  the  flamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  flefhy 
berry,  of  a  yellowilh  colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  feveral 
hard  feeds. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Feeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 
If  by  fteds,  they  ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  they  leldom  come  up  the  firft  year.  If  the  feeds 
are  lown  in  pots,  the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  fome  old 
tan  in  the  winter,  and  in  very  fevere  froll  covered  with  Peas 
haulm  or  ftraw,  but  in  mild  weather  fhould  be  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wet;  in  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants  j 
thefe  mull  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  as  foon  as  the 
danger  of  the  frofl  is  over,  and  when  they  are  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  Lparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  autumn  ;  then, 
they  fhould  be  either  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or 
placed  under  a  hot- bed  frame  to  fhelter  them  from  hard 
frofl ;  for  thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  fo  they  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  "way  as  Myrtles,  and  ocher  hardy  green  houfe  plants; 
but  when  the  plants  are  grown  ftrong,  there  may  be  a  few 
of  them  planted  in  tfhe  full  ground  in  a  warm  fituation, 
where  they  will  live  in  moderate  winters,  but  in  hard  frofts 
they  are  commonly  deftroyed.  If  the  cuttings  of  thefe 
plants  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border  in  July ,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  they  will  take  root,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  former,  but  feldom 
rifes  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  large  leaves  are 
Ihorter  and  a  little  broader  chan  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the 
tufts  of  fmall  leaves  are  narrower ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
fhorter,  the  brim  is  deeper,  cut  into  oval  fegments  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  empalement  is  fhorter  and  cut  into  acute 
fegments ;  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  alfo  fmaller.. 

"The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  many  irregular 
fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  white  bark, 
armed  with  pretty  ftrong  thorns ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  at 
bottom,  growing  broader  upward,  and  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  white  colour  and  fmall,  fo  make  no 
great  appearance. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  fort,  d  he  plants  will  live  aoroad  in  a 
fheltered  warm  fituation,  but  in  very  hard  frofl  they  fhould 
be  covered  with  ftraw  or  litter,  otherwife  the  branches  will 
be  killed,  and  fometimes  the  roots  are  deftroyed  where  they 
have  not  fome  cover. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  Africa  by  the  late  Dr. 
Shaw,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
which  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  which  are  armed  with  ftrong  fpines,  anti 
garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick,  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves, 
which  Hind  without  order.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make 
little  appearance.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
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fame  way  as  the  firft  fort,  but  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  in  winter  in  this  country,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  autumn,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe 
plants. 

•  The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China.  This  has  weak, 
irregular,  diffufed  branches,  which  rife  to  a  great  height, 
but  require  fupport,  otherwife  they  will  trail  upon  the 
ground  :  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  branches,  which 
in  one  year  has  been  upward  of  twelve  feet  long  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  more  than  four  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light  green,  and  a  thin  confift- 
ence ;  as  the  (hoots  advance  in  length,  fo  the  fize  of  the  leaves 
diminifh.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  joints  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  (landing  upon  (hort  (lender 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour  with  (hort 
tubes ;  the  brims  are  fyead  open  broader  than  either  of  the 
former  forts,  and  the  (lyle  is  confiderably  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  flower.  The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  retains 
its  leaves  til!  November  before  they  decay.  It  propagates  fad 
enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  fend  out  fuckers  at  a 
great  difiance,  and  the  cuttings  thruft  into  the  ground  will 
take  root  as  freely  as  Willows. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China  This  rifes  with  a 
fnrubby  ftalk  toaconfiderable  height,  fending  out  many  irre¬ 
gular  branches  covered  with  a  very  white  bark,  and  armed 
with  a  few  (hort  fpines  ;  the  leaves  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  of  this 
fort  appear  in  June  and  July ,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
round  berries,  which  are  as  red  as  coral.  This  fort  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which 'fhould  be  planted  in  the  fpring 
before  they  begin  to’  (hoot,  in  a  border  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun,  where  they  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  but 
thefe  (hould  not  be  removed  till  the  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  planted  to  cover  high  walls,  for  the  branches  are  too 
weak  to  fupport  themfel.ves ;  and  as  the  leaves  continue 
green  as  long  as  moft  of  the  deciduous  plants,  fo  they  are 
proper  plants  for  fuch  purpofes,  for  they  may  be  trained  to 
a  great  height. 

The  feventh  fort  was  brought  me  from  the  Cafe  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  branching  ftalks  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  which  are  armed  with  long  ftrong  thorns, 
that  have  feveral  clutters  of  leaves  upon  them  ;  the  branches 
are  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  which  are 
placed  without  order  ;  fometimes  they  come  out  in  fmall 
clufters  from  one  point,  at  others  they  are  fingle  ;  thefe  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  a  pretty  thick  confidence.  The  plants 
have  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  can  give  no  account  of 
them,  but  by  the  fruit,  which  I  received  entire,  I  make  no 
doubt  of  its  belonging  to  this  genus. 

This  fort  is  pretty  hardy,  for  it  has  lived  abroad  two 
winters,  where  it  was  planted  againft  a  fouth-eaft  wall..  It 
may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft;  and  when  the  plants  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where 
they  will  live  with  very  little  (helter. 

The  eighth  fort  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  firfi, 
but  the  branches  are  not  fo  firongly  armed  with  thorns  ; 
the  leaves  are  broader  and  of  a  lighter  green,  (landing  in 
clufters  at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,,of  a  deeper 
purple  colour,  and  have  much  (horter  empalements,  which 
are  cut  into  acute  fegments.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  firft  fort,  but  does  not  produce  any  feeds  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former  fort,  fo  requires 
rote&ion  from  very  hard  froft ;  therefore  the  plants  (hould 
e  kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  the  winter,  treating  them 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants. 

The  ninth  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chelfea 
garden ;  it  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  came  from  China, 
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and  was  for  many  years  taken  for  the  Tea  tree,  till  it  pro¬ 
duced  fome  flowers,  which  difeovered  its  true  genus.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown 
bark  and  are  fmooth,  having  no  thorns ;  they  are  garniftied 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  near 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches,  (landing  upon  (hort  foot  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  of  the  fame  fliape  with  the  others  of  this 
genus,  but  there  has  not  been  any  feeds  as  yet  produced  in 
England. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in  a 
warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil;  but  it  is  of  (low  growth, 
feldom  (hooting  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  a  feafon  ; 
it  is  alfo  difficult  to  propagate,  for  the  branches  which  arc 
laid  down,  will  not  take  root  in  lefs  than  two  years,  and 
cuttings  are  with  difficulty  made  to  grow. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Holland  a  few  years  paft, 
where  the  plants  were  raifed.  This  is  a  low  lhrubby  plant, 
which  fends  out  branches  from  the  ground  upward,  which 
are  covered  with  a  dark  green  bark,  and  are  armed 
with  (hort  ftrong  thorns,  which  come  out  by  pairs, 
and  fometimes  there  are  double  pairs  upon  the  fame 
foot-ftalk;  thefe  are  fuuated  juft  below  the  leaves,  and 
where  there  are  four,  two  of  them  point  upward,  and  the 
other  two  downward.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  not 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Box  tree,  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence  and  colour,  terminating  in  acute  points  ;  they  are 
placed  oppoflte,  upon  very  ftiort  foot-ftalks,  (landing  pretty 
clofe  together  ;  thefe  continue  green  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  up6n  (hort 
(lender  foot-ftalks,  eaqh  fupporting  five  or  fix  fmall  white 
flowers,  which  grow  in  a  cluilerat  the  top;  thefe  have  very 
(hort  empalements,  and-pretty  long  tubes,  divided  at  the  brim 
into  five  acute  fegments.  Thefe  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fcarlet  berries,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  feeds. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  fort,  which,  if  planted  in  July,  and 
(haded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root  very  freely ;  then  they 
(hould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
(hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort.  This 
plant  has  not  as  not  as  yet  been  planted  in  the  full  ground 
in  England,  but  it  lives  through  the  winter  under  a  common 
frame. 

The  other  fpecies  which  were  included  in  this  genus,  are 
now  removed  to  Ceiaftrus. 

LYCOPERSICON.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  150.  tab.  63. 
Love  Apples,  or  Tomatas. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  flower  has  one  wheel- Japed  petal,  with  a  very  Jhort  tube, 
and  a  large  five-cornered  brim  which  f  reads  open  and  is  plaited. 
It  hath  five  fmall  fiamina  which  clofe  together.  It  hath  a 
roundijh  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  flefloy  fruit 
or  berry,  divided  into  federal  cells,  inclofing  many fat  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lycopersicon  caule  itiermi  herbaceo,  foliis  pinnatis  in- 
cifis,  fruiiu  rotunda  glabro.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous 
unarmed  ftalk,  pinnated  cut  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  round  fruit. 

2.  Lycopersicon  caule  herbaceo ,  kirfuiifflmo ,  foliis  pin* 
natis,  incifts ,  fruftu  comprejfo  fulcato.  Love  Apple  with  a  very 
hairy  herbaceous  ftalk,  winged  cut  leaves,  and  acomprefled 
furrowed  fruit;  commonly  called  Tomatas  by  the  Spaniards. 

3.  Lycopersicon  caule  inermi,  herbaceo ,  ereilo,  foliis 
ovatis  dentato-angulatis,  fubfpinofis,  fruit u  fubrotmdo  fulcato. 
Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous,  ereft,  unarmed  ftalk,  oval, 

H  h  h  angular. 
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angular,  indented  leaves,  with  a  few  fpines,  and  a  roundifh 
furrowed  fruit. 

4.  Lycopersicon  caule  inenni  herlaceo,  foliis  inaqualiter 
pinnatis,  foliolis  obtufe-dentatis ,  racemis  reflexis.  Love  Apple 
with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  ftalk,  leaves  unequally 
winged,  whofe  lobes  are  bluntly  indented,  and  reflexed 
i’pikes. 

5.  Lycopersicon  caule  intrmi  herlaceo,  foliis  pimiatis, 
incijjs,  undatis,  fylo  longiore  perffieute.  Love  Apple  with  an 
unarmed  herbaceous  ftalk,  winged  cut  leaves  which  are 
waved,  and  a  longer  permanent  flyle  to  the  flower. 

6.  Ly  coPERSICON  caule  herlaceo ,  procumbente ,  foliis  pin- 
natifdis ,  glalris,  fioribus  Jolkariis  alaribus.  Love  Apple  with 
an  herbaceous  trailing  flalk,  wing  pointed  fmooth  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk. 

7.  Lycopersicon  caule  inermi  herlaceo,  foliis  pinnatis 
integerrimis.  Love  Apple  with  an  unarmed  herbaceous  flalk, 
and  winged  leaves  which  are  entire  ;  commonly  called  Po- 
tatoe,  by  the  Indians  Batatas. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ly- 
coperficon  of  Galen.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an 
herbaceous,  branching,  hairy  flalk,  which  will  rife  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet  if  fupported,  otherwife  the 
branches  will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  of  a  very  rank  difagreeable  odour,  cnrnpoLd  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
cut  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  pretty  long 
foot-fialks,  each  fuftaining  feveral  yellow  flowers,  ranged  in 
a  Angle  long  bunch,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round,  fmooth, 
pulpy  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Cherry.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with 
jed  fruit.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  kcor.d  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  excepting  the  fliape 
and  fize  of  the  fruit,  which  differ  greatly  ;  for  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  very  large,  comprefled  at  both  ends,  and 
deeply  furrowed  on  the  fides  This  never  varies  to  the  other, 
nor  that  to  this,  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  diflinft  fpecies. 
This  is  the  fort  which  is  commonly  cultivated  for  foups,  the 
Portugucze  and  Spaniards  ufe  them  alfo  in  many  of  their 
fauces,  by  whom  the  fruit  are  t.tled  Tomatas. 

The  thmd  fort  is  annual  ;  this  rifes  with  an  ere£l  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  angular  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  have  one  or  two 
fhort  fpines  upon  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
aie  white,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  red  ftriated  fruit,  firmer  than  thofe 
of  the  ether  forts,  and  about  the  fize  of  Cherries. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves 
are  unequally  winged,  having  fome  fmalltr  lobes  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  large  ones ;  the  lobes  of  this  are  ftiorter,  broad¬ 
er,  and  not  cut  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  have  fome  obtufe 
indentures  toward  the  bafe.  Thefe  have  not  that  rank  dif¬ 
agreeable  odour  which  the  two  firft  have  ;  the  fruit  of  it  is 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firfl,  buttbey  are  round,  fmooth, 
and  are  very  late  before  they  ripen  here;  fo  that  unlefs  the 
plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  produce 
ripe  fruit  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual ;  this  hath  a  very  branching  her¬ 
baceous  flalk,  fpreading  out  into  many  divisions,  and  "is  not 
fo  hairy  as  the  two  firft  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  a 
greater  number  of  iobes,  which  are  much  ftiorter  and  more 
indented  on  their  edges,  where  they  are  a  little  waved. 
The  flowers  fland  upon  very  long  foot  ftalks,  which  branch 
cut,  and  fupport  a  large  number  of  flowers  at  the  top  ; 
thefe  have  a  longer  flyle  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies, 
which  is  permanent,  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  fruit. 
This  is  alfo  late  in  ripening  the  fruit,  fo  that  unlefs- the 
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plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  fpring,  the  fruit  will  not  riperr 

in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  was  raifed  by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  gardener 
at  Mile  End,  who  gave  me  fome  of  the  feeds,  but  from 
what  country  it  came  I  could  not  learn.  This  hath  very 
weak,  trailing,  fmooth  ftalks,  not  more  than  a  foot  long, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  (landing  by  pairs  oppofite, 
which  are  regularly  cut  on  the  fides  al moll  to  the  midrib,  in 
form  of  a  winged  leaf;  thefe  fegments  are  alfo  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  at  their  points.  The  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
fingly,  and  have  large  fpreading  empalements,  which  are 
deeply  cut  at  the  brim  into  many  acute  fegments  which 
fpread  open.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundilh 
berries  a  little  comprefled  at  the  top,  of  an  herbaceous  yel¬ 
low  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  two  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
moderate  hot- bed,  at  about  four  inches  diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
afeer  which  they  mull  have  a  large  lhare  of  frelh  air,  for 
if  they  are  too  much  drawn  while  young,  they  feldom  do 
well  afterwards. 

In  May  thefe  plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted,  either  into 
pots  or  borders  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to  which 
their  branches  may  be  fattened  to  fupport  them  from  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  which  they  otherwife  will  do,  and  then 
the  fiuit  will  not  ripen  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  plants  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  fake  of  their  fruit,  they  fhould  be  planted 
to  a  warm  afpeft,  and  the  branches  regularly  fattened  as 
they  extend,  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
fun’s  warmth  to  forward  them,  otherwife  it  will  be  late  in 
the  feafon  before  they  are  ripe,  and  they  are  unfit  for  ufe 
before  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring,  and  thus  regularly  trained  to  the  fouth  fun,  the 
fruit  will  ripen  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  there  will  be 
a  fucceflion  of  it  till  the  froft  kills  the  plants. 

The  third  fort  is  never  ufed  eithei  in  the  kitchen  or  for 
medicine,  but  the  plants  are  preferved  for  the  fake  of  vari¬ 
ety,  efpecially  by  thofe  perfons  who  are  lovers  of  botany. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Capsicum, 
with  whofe  culture  this  plant  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty 
of  fruit  annually. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Potatoe,  which  is  a  plant 
fo  well  known  now,  as  to  need  no  defeription.  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  red  and  the  other  with 
a  white  root  ;  that  whofe  roots  are  red,  have  purplifh 
flowers,  but  the  white  root  has  white  flowers  ;  the  e  are 
fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  variations,  and  not  diftindt 
fpecies. 

The  common  name  of  Potatoe,  feems  to  be  only  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Indian  name  Batatas.  'Phis  plant  has  heen 
much  propagated  in  England  within  thirty  years  paft,  for 
although  it  was  introduced  from  America  about  the  year 
1623,  yet  it  was  but  little  cultivated  in  England  till  of  late  ; 
the  roots  being  defpifed  by  the  rich,  and  deemed  only  pro¬ 
per  food  for  the  meaner  fort  of  perfons ;  however,  they  are 
now  elleemed  by  mod  people,  and  the  quantity  of  them 
which  are  cultivated  near  London ,  I  believe,  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

T  his  is  generally  propagated  by  its  roots,  which  multiply 
greatly,  if  planted  in  a  proper  foil.  The  common  way  is, 
either  to  plant  the  fmall  roots  or  offsets  entire,  or  to  cut.  the 
larger  roots  into  pieces,  preferving  a  bud  or  eye  to  each  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  methods  is  what  I  would  recommend, 
for  when  the  fmaller  offsets  are  planted,  they  generally 

produce 
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.produce  a  great  number  of  roots,  but  thefe  are  always  fmall ; 
and  the  cuttings  of  the  larger  roots  do  frequently  rot,  efpe- 
cially  if  wet  weather  happens  foon  after  they  are  planted  ; 
therefore  what  I  would  recommend  is,  to  make  choice  of 
the  faired  roots  for  this  purpofe,  and  to  allow  them  a  larger 
fpaceof  ground,  both  between  the  rows,  as  alfo  in  the  rows, 
plant  from  plant;  by  which  method  I  have  obferved,  the 
roots  have  been  in  general  large  the  following  autumn. 

The  foil  in  which  this  plant  thrives  bed,  is  a  light  fandy 
loam,  not  too  dry  or  over  moid ;  this  ground  ihould  be 
well  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  break  and 
divide  the  parts ;  and  the  deeper  it  is  ploughed,  the  better 
the  roots  will  thrive.  In  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  laft 
ploughing,  there  ihould  be  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung 
fpread  on  the  ground,  which  ihould  be  ploughed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March ,  if  the  feafon  proves  mild,  otherwife  it 
had  better  be  deferred  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  that 
month  ;  for  if  it  ihould  prove  hard  froft  after  the  roots  are 
planted,  they  may  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  deftroyed 
thereby  ;  but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  after 
the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  the  better  it  will  be,  elpecially  in 
dry  land.  In  the  laft  ploughing,  the  ground  ihould  be  laid 
even,  and  then  the  furrow's  ihould  be  drawn  at  three  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  about  feven  or  eight  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  furrow  the  roots  ihould  be 
laid,  at  about  one  foot  and  a  half  alunder  ;  then  the  furrow 
Ihould  be  covered  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  fame  continued 
through  the  .whole  field  or  parcel  of  land,  intended  to  be 
planted. 

After  all  is  finiihed,  the  land  may  remain  in  the  fame 
Hate  till  near  the  time  when  the  ihoots  are  expedled  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  when  the  ground  ihould  be  well  har- 
jowed  over  both  ways,  which  will  break  the  clods,  ana 
make  the  furface  very  fmooth  ;  and  by  doing  of  it  fo  late, 
it  will  deftroy  the  young  weeds,  which,  by  this  time,  will 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  and  this  will  fave  the  ex 
pence  of  one  hoeing,  as  alio  ftir  the  upper  furface  of  the 
.ground,  which,  if  much  wet  has  fallen  after  the  planting, 
is  often  bound  into  a  hard  cruft,  which  retards  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  (hoots 

As  I  have  allotted  the  rows  of  Potatoes  at  three  feet  di¬ 
stance,  it  was  in  order  to  introduce  the  hoe  plough  between 
them,  which  will  greatly  improve  thefe  roots  ;  for  by  twice 
ftirring  and  breaking  of  the  ground  between  thefe  plants, 
it  will  not  only  deftroy  the  weeds,  but  alfo  loofen  the 
ground,  whereby  every  fhower  of  rain  will  penetrate  the 
ground  to  the  roots,  and  greatly  improve  their  growth;  but 
thefe  operations  fhould  be  performed  early  in  the  feafon, 
before  the  Items  or  branches  of  the  plants  begin  to  fall,  and 
trail  upon  the  ground,  becaufe  after  that,  it  will  be  ini- 
poflible  to  do  it  without  injuring  of  the  (hoots. 

If  thefe  ploughings  are  carefully  performed,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds,  till  the  haulm  of  the  plants 
cover  the  ground,  fo  that  afcerward  there  will  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  vvteds  growing  fo  as  to  injure  the  crop;  but  as  the 
plough  can  only  go  between  the  rows,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  make  ufe  of  a  hoe  to  ftir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the 
weeds  in  the  rows  between  the  plants ;  and  if  this  is  care¬ 
fully  performed  in  dry  weather,  after  the  two  ploughings, 
it  will  be  fufticient  to  keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  Pota¬ 
toes  are  fit  to  lake  up. 

In  places  where  dung  is  fcarce,  many  perfons  fcatter  it 
only  in  the  furrows,  where  the  roots  are  planted  ;  but  this 
is  a  very  poor  method,  becaufe  when  the  Potatoes  begin  to 
pulh  out  their  roots,  they  foon  extend  beyond  the  width  o 
thefe  furrows,  and  the  new  roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a 
diftance  from  the  old,  fo  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this 
dung,  and  confequently  will  receive  little  benefit  from  it. 
And  as  moll  of  the  farmers  covet  to  have  a  crop  of  Wheat 
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after  the  Potatoes  are  taken  off  the  ground,  fo  the  land  will 
not  be  fo  thoroughly  dreffed  in  every  part,  nor  fo  proper 
:or  this  crop,  as  when  the  dung  is  equally  fpread,  and 
ploughed  in  all  over  the  land,  nor  will  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
se  fo  good.  I  have  always  obferved,  where  this  method 
of  planting  the  Potatoes  has  been  pra&ifed,  the  land  has 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  Wheat  afterward,  and  there  has 
carce  one  (hoot  of  the  Potatoe  appeared  among  the  Wheat, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  farmers  planting  only  the  larged 
roots  ;  for  when  they  have  forked  them  out  of  the  ground 
the  following  autumn,  there  have  been  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ' 
arge  roots  produced  from  each,  and  often  many  more,  and 
carce  any  very  fmall  roots ;  whereas,  in  fuch  places  where 
the  fmall  roots  have  been  planted,  there  has  been  a  vaft 
number  of  very  fmall  roots  produced  ;  many  of  which  were 
fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  difeovered  when  the  roots  were  taken 
up  ;  fo  have  grown  the  following  feafon,  and  have  greatly 
injured  whatever  crop  was  on  the  ground. 

The  haulm  of  thefe  Potatoes  is  generally  killed  by  the 
lirft  froft  in  the  autumn,  then  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up 
bon  after,  and  may  be  laid  up  in  dry  fand  in  any  fheltered 
place,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  and  fecure  from  froft. 
Indeed  the  people  who  cultivate  thefe  roots  near  London ,  do 
not  wait  for  the  decaying  of  the  haulm,  but  begin  to  take  up 
part  of  them  as  foon  as  their  roots  are  grown  to  a  proper  fize 
for  the  market ;  and  fo  keep  taking  up  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  have  vent  for  them.  There  are  others  likewife,  who  do 
not  take  them  up  fo  foon  as  the  haulm  decays,  but  let  them 
remain  much  longer  in  the  ground  ;  in  which  there  is  r.o 
hurt  done,  provided  they  are  taken  up  before  hard  frolt  fets 
in,  which  would  deftroy  them,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is 
wanted  for  other  crops :  in  which  cafe,  the  fooner  they  are 
taken  up  the  better,  after  the  haulm  is  decayed.  When  thefe 
roots  are  laid  up,  they  fhould  have  a  good  quantity  of 
fand  or  dry  earth  laid  between  them,  to  prevent  their 
heating  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  laid  in  too  large  heaps,  for  the 
fame  reafon. 

LYCOPUS,  Water  Horehound. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  on  moift  foils  by  the 
Tides  of  ditches,  in  moil  parts  of  England ,  but  is  never  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  fo  that  it  wou'd  be  needlefs  to  fay  any 
thing  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

LYSIMACHIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  141.  tab.  59. 
Looftrife. 

The  Charatfers  are, 

The  Jlovcer  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five  oblong  fegmenis,  vfinch 
Jpread  open.  It  hath  five  avl-Jkaped  jianuva ,  and  a  round's fh 
germen,  vfinch  aftervsard  turns  to  a  globular  cafjult  voith  one 
cell,  opening  voith  ten  valves,  and  filled  voith  fmall  angular  feeds. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Lysimachia  pardculatQ,  racemis  terminal!  bus.  Lin.Sp. 
riant.  146.  Greater  yellow  JLopftnfe. 

2.  Lvsimachia  racemis  laterals  put  pedunculatis.  Lin .  Sp. 
riant.  147.  Two- leaved  Looftnfe  with  yellow  globular 
flowers. 

3.  Lysimachia  fpicis  terminalibus  patulis,  lanceolate s 
fiaminihus  corolla  longionbu:.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 47 •  NarrOW- 
leaved  Eaftern  Looftr  fe,  with  a  purple  flower. 

4.  Lysimachia  racemis  fiimplicibus  termivulibits,  fetalis 
obtufis,  fiaminihus  corolla  brevtoribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pla*t  146. 
Loollrife  wi'h  fpikes  of  flewers  terminating  the  ftalks,  ob- 
tufe  petals  to  the  flower,  and  ftamina  fhorter  than  the  petal. 

r.  Lysimachia  petiolis  cihatis,  fioribus  cernuis.  L)n.  Sp. 
Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  hairy  foot-ftalks  ar.d  ncd&r.g 
flowers. 

6.  Lysimachia  racemis fimplicilus  terminalibvs,  fetalis  ob^ 
tufis,  fiaminihus  corolla  longioribus.  Willow-leaved  Looftrife, 
with  a  fpike  of  white  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk. 
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7.  Ly  sim  ac  hi  A  foil  is  fubcordatis,  florilus  folitariis,  caule 
repente.  Vir.  Cliff.  13.  Great  Yellow  Moneywort. 

8.  Lysimachja  foli is  ovatis  acutiufculis ,  pedunculis  folio 

longioribus,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  148.  Smaller  Mo¬ 
neywort  with  a  purplifh  flower.  .  .. 

g  Ly  sim  achi  a  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  foribus  folitarus,  caule 
procumbent  e.  tiort.  Cliff.  52.  Yellow  Pimpernel  of  the  woods. 

in  Lysimachja  foliis  fubouaternis,  pedunculis  verticillatis 
mdfioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147.  Smaller  yellow  Looftrife, 

with  leaves  marked  with  black  fpots. 

The  firft  fort  grows  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and  rivers  in 
many  parts  of  E-ngland,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  gar* 
dens,  becaufe  the  roots  creep  far  in  the  ground,  whereby  it 
becomes  often  a  troublefome  plant.  Jt  rifes  with  upright 
flalks  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
fpear-fliaped  leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  pairs,  at  others 
there  are  three,  and  frequently  four  of  thefe  leaves  placed 
round  the  ftalk  at  each  joint.  1  he  upper  part  of  the  flalk 
divides  into  feveral  foot-fialks,  which  fultain  yellow  flowers 
growing  in  a  panicle  ;  thefe  have  one  petal  which  is  deeply 
cut  into  five  fegments,  fpreading  open,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  feed -vefiels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fends 
up  feveral  ere^t  llalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  at 
every  joint  by  two  pretty  long  narrow  leaves  placed  oppo- 
fue.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  oppofite  on 
each  fide  of  the  flalks,  fuftaining  at  their  top  a  globular  or 
oval  thyrfe  of  yellow  flowers,  whole  flamina  are  much 
longer  than  the  petals.  This  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens  for 
the  fame  reafon  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  was  difcovered 
by  Dr.  fournefort  in  the  Levant.  This  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points,  placed  oppofite ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  grow 
in  a  loofe  fpike,  terminating  the  flalks. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  from  thofe  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  will  not  vegetate 
till  the  year  after.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  till  autumn,  then  they  may  be  planted  into 
the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds  the  following  fummer. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  fhorter  ftalk  than  the 
former.  The  lower  leaves  are  broader,  the  f pikes  of  flowers 
are  fhorter,  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  The  feeds  of  this 
fort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  ;  when  they  come  up  they  will  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they 
are  too  clofe  they  “fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four 
or  five  inches,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  This  has  a' 
perennial  creeping  root,  fending  up  ere£t  flalks  about  two 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  placed  op* 
pofite,  which  are  veined  on  their  under  fide,  and  end  in 
acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  flalks,  each  fitting  upon  a  long  flender  foot  ftalk,  three 
or  foltr  arifing  from  the  lhort  branches,  which  come  out  on 
each  fide  the  flalk.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  but  fmaller. 

This  fort  fpreads  and  propagates  by  roots,  in  as  great 
plenty  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  requires  no 
other  culture. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright  flalks  threeN 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear-fliaped 
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leaves,  which  Hand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
are  produced  in  a  long,  clofe,  upright  fpike,  at  the  top  of 
the  flalk;  they  are  cut  into  five  oval  fegments,  which  fpread 
open  ;  the  flamina  ftand  out  longer  than  the  petal. 

This  is  the  fineft  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  and  as  the  roots 
of  it  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  deferves  a 
place  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant  for  fhady  borders.  It  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady 
iituation,  where  it  will  continue  long  in  beauty.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  by 
this  method  it  increafes  flowly,  fo  that  the  only  way  to 
have  it  in  plenty  is  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  upon  an  eaft-afpefted  border  in  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  then  the  plants  will  coine  up  the  following 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
may  be  drawn  out  and  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  border, 
which  will  give  the  remaining  plants  room  to  grow  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders 
where  they  are  deftgned  to  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  called  Moneywort,  or 
Herb  Two-pence.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moift  fhady  places  in  moft  parts  of  England ,  fo 
is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  fmaU  trailing  plant,  which  grows 
upon  bogs  in  moft  parts  of  England.  i  he  flalks  feldom  are 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by 
three  or  four  fmall  flowers,  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  bunch. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  with  trailing  flalks, 
which  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods  in  molt  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  among  Rufhes  and  Reeds, 
by  the  river’s  fide  in  Holland.  This  hath  a  perennial  creep¬ 
ing  root  like  the  firft.  The  flalks  rife  afoot  high,  garnifhed 
by  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  pairs,  at  others 
by  threes,  and  often  four  at  each  joint,  furrounding  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  alio  come  out  at  each  joint,  four  of  them  hand¬ 
ing  round  the  ftalk  in  whorls,  which  are  yellow  It  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

LYS1MACHIA  GALERICULATA.  See  Scutellaria. 

LYSIMACHJA  NON  PAPPOSA.  See  CEnothera. 

LYS1MACH1A  SILIQUOSA.  See  Epilobium. 

LYTHRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5 32.  Willow  Herb,  or 
purple  Looftrife. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fovoer  hath  fix  oblong  blunt  petals,  which  fpread  open , 
whofe  tails  are  inferted  in  the  indentures  of  the  empalement ,  and 
ten  fender  Jlamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen , 
which  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute  capfule  with  two  cells , 

filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are,. 

1.  Ly  thrum  foliis  oppofitis  cordato-lanceolatis,  foribus  fpi- 
catis  dodecandriis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  446.  Common  purple 
Willow  Herb  with  oblong  leaves. 

2.  Lythrum  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  foribus  verticillata- 
fpicatis  tomentofs.  Purple  Willow  Herb  with  roundifh  leaves.. 

3.  Lythrum  foliis  alternis  linear ihus,  foribus  hexandriis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  1 18.  Willow  Herb  with  a  narrow  Hyflop  leaf. 

4.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  inf  erne  oppofitis,  fuperne 
alternis,  foribus  hexandris.  Spanijh  Willow  Herb  with  a 
Hyflop  leaf,  and  oblong,  deep,  blue  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
ditches  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  has  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  come  forth  feveral  upright  angular  flalks,  which 
rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  pairs ;  at  others  there  are  three 
leaves  at  each  joint,  Handing  round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 

are 
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are  purple,  and  are  produced  in  a  long  fpike  at  the  top  of 

the  ftalk,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  Although  this 
plant  is  defpifed,  becaufe  it  grows  common,  yet  it  merits 
a  place  in  gardens  better  than  many  other  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  with  care,  becaufe  they  are  more  rare.  It  is  eafily 
cultivated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  moift  foil,  where  it  will  thrive  and  flower  with¬ 
out  any  other  care  than  the  keeping  it  clean  from  weeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  an  hexangular  ftalk,  and 
generally  with  three  leaves  at  each  joint,  but  this  is  only 
accidental,  for  the  roots  of  this,  when  removed  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  come  to  the  common  fort. 

The  fecond  fort  is  like  the  firft,  but  has  oval,  heart-fhaped, 
downy  leaves,  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
difpofed  in  thick  whorls,  with  fpaces  between  each ;  they 
are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former. 
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ACALEB.  See  Cerafus. 

MADDER.  See  Rubia. 

MAGNOLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  tab.  7.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  610.  The  Laurel-leaved  Tulip  tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  ofl  eight  or  ten  oblong,  concave , 
blunt  leaves.  It  hath  a  great  number  ofl  fort  flamina ,  which 
are  inflerted  into  the  germen,  and  many  oblong  oval  germina, 
faflcned  to  the  receptacle,  [importing  recurved  contorted  flyles, 
with  hairy  fligmas.  I  he  gerwen  afltervjard  becomes  oval  cones, 
with  imbricated  capfules,  having  one  cell,  opening  with  two 
valves,  incloflng  one  kidney -Jhapcd  feed,  hanging  by  a  fender 
thread  from  the  jealc  of  the  cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Magnolia  fcliis  ovato-lanceolatis fubtus  glaucis  annuis. 
Magnolia  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  gray  on 
their  under  fide,  and  annual;  commonly  called  Small 
Magnolia. 

2.  Macnolia  folds  lanceolatis  perffentibus,  caule  erefto 
nrboreo:  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  172.  Magniola  with  fprar-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  ever-green,  and  an  ere£t  'tree-like  ftalk  ; 
commonly  called  Greater  Magnolia. 

3.  Magnolia  folds  lanceolatis  1 'amptsjfimis  annuis,  petals 
exterioribus  dependent  it  us.  Magnolia  with  very  large  fpear- 
Ihaped  leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  the  outer  petals  of  the 
flower  declining  ;  commonly  called  Umbrella  tree. 

4.  Magnolia  folds  ovato-lanceolatis  aeun.inatis  annuis, 
fetalis  obtufls.  Magnolia  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  obtule  petals  to  the  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  pretty  common  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  other  parts  _of  North  America.  In  moift  places 
this  grows  from  feven  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  fix  teen  feet  high, 
with  a  {lender  ftem.  The  wood  is  white  and  fpongy,  the 
bark  is  fmooth  and  white ;  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with 
thick  fmooth  leaves,  refejnhling  thofe  of  the  Bay,  but  are 
of  an  oval  Ihape,  fmooth  on  their  edges,  and  white  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  moift  bogs  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds.  The 
root  of  this  is  perennial.  The  ftalks  are  {lender,  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  fpreading  out  on  every  fide. 
The  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  placed  alternate.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each 
joint;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and 
of  a  deeper  purple  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  in 
July,  when  they  are  in  beauty. 

This  fort  has  never  produced  any  feeds  in  England,  and 
the  fevere  winter  in  1740,  killed  all  the  plants  here,  fince 
which  time  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  plants  in  the  Englijh 
gardens. 
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branches,  which  are  white,  and  compofed  of  fix  concave- 
petals,  and  have  an  agreeable  fvveet  feent.  After  thefe  are 
paft,  the  fruit  increafes  in  fize  to  be  as  large  as  a  Walnut 
with  its  cover,  but  of  a  conical  ftiape,  having  many  cells 
round  the  outfide  ;  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  flat  feed, 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  Kidney  Bean.  The  fruit  is  at  firft 
green,  afterward  red,  and  when  ripe  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  feeds  when  ripe  are  difeharged  from  their  cells,  and 
hang  by  a  {lender  thread. 

When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  from  the  places  of 
their  growth  into  dry  ground,  they  make  handfomer  trees, 
and  produce  a  great  number  of  flowers.  This  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  America,  for  in  Europe  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well 
in  a  dry  foil,  as  in  a  moift  loamy  land. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  or  more,  with  a 
ftrait  trunk  upward  of  two  feet  diameter,  having  a  regular 
head.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
Laurel,  but  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  in  fome  trees  are  of  a  rufiet  or  buff  colour- 
on  their  under  fide.  Thefe  leaves  continue  all  the  year,  fo 
that  this  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  ever  green  trees  yet 
known.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  ofthe  branches* 
compofed  of  eight  or  ten  petals,  whickare  narrow  at  their 
bafe,  but  broad  at  their  extremity,  where  they  are  rounded,, 
and  a  little  waved  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  white  colour.  In 
the  center  is  fuuated  a  great  number  of  ftamina  and  flyles, 
faftened  to  one  common  receptaculum  ;  the  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  fcaly  cones.  Thefe  trees,  in  their  na¬ 
tive  places  of  growth, 'begin  to  produce  their  flowers  in 
May,  which  are  fucceeded  by  others,  fo  that  the  woods  are- 
perfumed  with  their  odour  for  a  long  time  ;  but  thofe  which- 
have  flowered  in  England,  feldom  begin  till  the  middle  of 
June ,  and  do  not  continue  long  in-  beauty.  There  are 
many  large  plants  of  this  fort  in  the  gardens  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood  in  Suflcx,  which  have 
produced  flowers  feveral  years ;  and  in  the  r.urRry  of  Mr, 
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Chrijlopher  Gray ,  near  Fulham,  there  is  one  very  hand  Tome 
plant,  which  has  lived  in  the  open  air  many  years,  and  has 
alfo  flowered  feveral  years. 

As  this  fort  is  a  native  of  a  warm  country,  it  is  a  little 
impatient  of  cold,  efpecially  while  young,  therefore  the 
plants  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  iheltered  in  winter  for 
fome  years,  until  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  when  they 
may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full 
ground ;  but  they  mult  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  ftrong  winds,  and 
fcreened  from  the  north  and  ealt,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  abroad 

The  third  fort  grows  in  Carolina  pretty  frequent,  but  in 
Virginia  it  is  pretty  rare.  This  ufually  grows  fiom  fixteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  llender  trunk,  che  wood  is  loft 
and  lpongy  ;  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  remarkably  large, 
and  are  produced  in  horizontal  circles,  fomewhat  refembling 
an  Umbrella,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  have  given  it  this  name.  The  flowers  are  compofed 
of  ten  or  eleven  white  petals,  which  hang  down  without  any 
order;  the  fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  former  fort,  but 
longer;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  drop  off  at  the  beginning  of 
winter. 

This  tree  is  as  yet  very  rare  in  Europe,  but  as  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  from  feeds,  we  may  hope  to  have  it  in  greater 
plenty  foon,  if  we  can  obtain  good  feeds  from  Carolina,  for 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Virginia. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  very  rare  in  England.  There  are 
but  few  of  the  plants  at  prefent  here,  nor  is  it  very  common 
in  any  of  the  habitable  parts  of  America ;  fome  of  thefe 
trees  have  been  difcovered  by  Mr.  John  Bartram,  growing 
on  the  north  branch  of  Sujquehannah  river.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  near  eight  inches  long  and  five  broad,  ending 
in  a  point.  The  flowers  come  out  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  are  compofed  of  twelve  white  petals,  and  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  fecord  fort  ;  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  in  other  refpe&s  agrees 
with  them.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and 
an  Orange  colour. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  put  up  in  land,  and  fent  over  to  England ,  as  foon 
as  poflible,  for  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground, 
they  very  rarely  grow  ;  therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  poflible,  when  they  arrive  here. 

Some  years  pall  I  received  a  good  quantity  of  thefe  feeds 
from  Carolina ,  which  I  fovved  in  pots  as  foon  as  I  received 
them,  and  plunged  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  and 
with  this  management  1  railed  a  great  number  of  plants  ; 
but  from  the  feeds  which  have  been  lattely  brought  over, 
there  have  been  but  few  plants  produced  ;  whether  the  feeds 
were  not  perfectly  ripe  when  they  were  gathered,  or  from 
what  other  caufe  this  has  happened,  1  cannot  fay,  but  it  is 
certain  the  fault  mud  be  in  the  feeds,  becaufe  they  have 
been  differently  fown  and  managed  by  the  feveral  perfons 
who  received  them,  and  the  fuccefs  was  nearly  alike  every¬ 
where. 

There  have  been  feveral  plants  of  the  firff  and  fecond 
forts  raifed  from  layers,  and  fome  from  cuttings  ;  but  thefe 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds,  nor 
will  they  grow  to  near  the  flze  of  thofe,  fo  that  it  is  much 
the  beft  way  to  procure  their  feeds  from  America,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  them  that  way. 

The  firff  fort  frequently  comes  up  well  from  feeds,  but 
the  young  plants  are  very  difficult  to  keep  the  two  firff 
years ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  much  to  the  fun,  their  leaves 
change  yellow,  and  the  plants  decay,  fo  the  bell:  way  is  to 
keep  the  pots  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  fhade 
them  every  day  from  the  fun  with  mats,  giving  them  air 
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in  plenty  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  frequently  refrefh 
them  with  wa'er ;  during  the  winter  feafon  they  muff  be 
fcreened  from  froff,  and  in  mild  weather  they  muff  enjoy 
the  free  air,  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy  ;  they  fhould 
have  but  little  wet  after  their  leaves  are  fallen.  With  this 
management  the  plants  may  be  trained  up,  and  when  they 
have  acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower,  if  they  have  a  ihel¬ 
tered  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  difficult  to  train  up  ;  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  them  forward,  it  will  be  proper,  when  they  are 
removed  out  of  the  feed-pots,  to  plant  them  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunge  them  into  a  gentle  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and 
admit  proper  air  to  them  ;  but  at  Midfummer  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  the  open  air  gradually,  and  then  placed  in  a 
iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn  ; 
but  on  the  firff  approach  of  froff,  they  fhould  be  removed 
under  fhelter,  otherwife  the  early  froffs  will  pinch  their 
tender  {hoots,  which  often  occafions  their  dying  downward 
after.  When  the  plants  have  got  ftrength,  fome  of  them 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  t':e  full 
ground,  in  a  warm  iheltered  fituation  ;  but  part  of  them 
fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  winter,  to  pre* 
ferve  them,  left  by  fevere  froft  the  other  fhould  be  killed. 

If  the  plants  make  good  progrefi,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  in  the  full  ground  in  about  fix  or  feven 
years.  The  time  for  removing  or  fhifting  thefe  plants  is  in 
March ,  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  which  may  fornetimes 
happen  to  be  too  loon  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  into 
the  full  ground,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  late;  but  as 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  removing  them  out  of  the  pots, 
the  ball  of  earth  being  preferved  to  their  roots,  fo  it  is  beft 
to  defer  this  till  the  month  of  April ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  harden  thofe  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  planted 
out,  by  expofing  them  to  the  air  as  much  as  poflible,  for 
this  will  keep  the  plants  backward,  and  prevent  their  fhoot- 
ing;  for  if  they  make  fhoots  in  the  green-houfe,  thofe  will 
be  too  tender  to  bear  the  fun,  until  they  are  by  degrees 
hardened  to  it,  and  the  leaft  froff  will  greatly  pinch  them, 
and  fuch  often  happen  very  late  in  the  fpring. 

The  two  or  three  winters  after  thefe  are  planted  out,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  lay  fome  mulch  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  throw  fome  mats  over 
their  heads,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  frofls 
in  autumn,  for  the  reafons  before  given  ;  but  they  fhould 
never  be  too  clofely  covered  up,  leff  the  fhoots  (hou  d  grow 
mouldy,  for  that  will  certainly  kill  the  leading  buds  of  every 
{hoot,  and  prove  to  the  full  as  injurious  to  them  as  the  froft. 
As  the  plants  get  llrength,  they  will  be  better  able  to  endure 
the  cold  of  our  climate,  though  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome 
mulch  about  their  roots  every  winter,  and  in  very  fevere 
froft  to  cover  their  heads  and  Hems. 

It  is  the  fecond  fort  which  requires  the  mod  care,  being 
much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  for  they  will 
endure  the  cold  very  well,  without  much  care,  after  they 
have  acquired  ftrength;  for  as  thefe  lole  their  leaves  in  the 
winter,  the  froft  will  not  have  fo  much  force  upon  them  as 
the  fecond  fort,  whofe  leaves  are  frequently  tender  toward 
the  end  of  the  fhoots,  efpeciaily  when  they  grow  freely, 
or  fhoot  late  in  the  autumn. 

MA HALEB.  See  Cerafus. 

MAJORANAv  See  Origanum. 

MALABAR  NUT.  See  Jufticia. 

MALA  yETHIOPICA.  See  Lycoperficon. 

MALA  ARMENICA.  See  Armeniaca. 
MALACOIDES.  See  Malope. 

MALA  COTONEA.  See  Cydonia. 

MALA  INSANA.  See  Malongena. 
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MALLOW.  See  Malva. 

MALLOW  Tree.  See  Lavatera. 

MALOPE.  Baftard  Mallow. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

S The  flower  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Mallow,  and  hath  a 
double  empalement ,  the  outer  being  compofed  of  three ,  and  the  in¬ 
ner  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  Jegments  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  five  parts  to  the  bottom.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
the  column,  having  a  great  number  of  flamina  and  fiyles  joined 
clofely  to  it.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  compofed  of 
many  cells,  which  are  collefted  into  a  head,  in  each  of  which  is 
lodged  a  fugle  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Malope  fold's  ovatis  crenatis  glabris.  Lin.  Hort.  Clifl.  347. 
Baftard  Mallow  with  oval  fmooth.  leaves,  which  are  notched. 

The  whole  plant  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the  Mal¬ 
low,  but  differs  from  it,  in  having  the  cells  collected  into  a 
button,  fomevvhat  like  a  Blackberry  ;  the  branches  fpread, 
and  he  flat  upon  the  ground,  extending  themfelves  a  foot 
or  more  each  way.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  in  fnape  and  colour  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  upon 
a  warm  border  in  Augufi,  where  the  plants  will  come  up 
before  winter,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and 
fheltered  under  a  hot- bed  frame,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  winter ;  but  in  fummer  they  fhould 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  foreign  plants  in  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  in  warm  feafonsthey  will  produce  feeds. 

MALPIGHIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  tab.  36.  Barbadoes 
Cherry. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

‘The flower  has  five  kidney-fhaped petals,  which  are  concave,  and 
fpread  open,  and  ten  awl- Jhaped  flamina,  and  two  mellous  glands 
adhering  to  the  empalement.  It  has  a  fmall  roundijh  ger?nen, 
fupporting  three  fender  Jtyles.  ‘The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
large,  furrowed,  globular  berry ,  with  one  cell,  inclofng  three 
rough,  flony,  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malpighia  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  glabris,  pedunculis 
umbellatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  169.  Malpighia  with  fmooth,  oval, 
entire  leaves,  and  umbellatcd  foot-italks ;  commonly  called 
Barbadoes  Cherry. 

2.  Malpighia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  glabris, 
pedunculis  umbellatis.  Malpighia  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Pomegranate  tree. 

3.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis,  pedunculis 
umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpighia  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  umbellated  foot-ftalks  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

4.  Malpighia  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis,  fetis  decumbentibus 
rigidis,  pedunculis  unifioris  aggregatis.  Broad -leaved  Malpig¬ 
hia,  with  fpines  growing  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf. 

5.  Malpighia  foliis  ovatis  acut is  glabris,  pedunculis  urn- 
lellatis  alaribus  terminalibufque .  Malpighia  with  oval,  fmooth, 
acute  pointed  leaves,  and  umbellated  foot-ftalks  proceeding 
from  the  fides  and  erds  of  the  branches. 

6.  Malpighia  foliis  lineart  lanceolatis,  fetis  decumbentibus 
rigidis,  pedunculis  unifioris  aggregatis.  Malpighia  with  linear 
fpear  fhaped  leaves,  rigid  declining  briftles,  and  foot-italks 
having  one  flower,  proceeding  from  the  iides  of  the  branches 
in  cluiiers. 

7.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatofpinofs  fubtus  hif- 
pidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant ■  426-  Malpighia  with  fpear  fhaped 
leaves,  indented  and  prickly,  whofe  under  Tides  are  fet  with 
fpiny  hairs. 

8.  Malpighia  foliis  fubovatis  dentatofpinofs,  pedunculis 
unifioris.  Malpighia  with  leaves  nearly  oval,  indented  and 
prickly,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower, 


The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Wcfl  Indies 
for  the  fake  of  the  fruit ;  this  ufually  grows  to  the  height 
of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  having  a  {lender  ftem,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppoflte 
to  each  ether;  they  are  oval,  fmooth,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  continue  green  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  bunches  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  compofed 
of  five  petals,  which  are  of  a  Role  colour,  joined  at  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  fueceeded  by  red  fruit,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Cherry,  of  the  fame  fize,  each  in- 
clofing  four  angular  furrowed  ftones,  furrounded  by  a  thin 
pulp,  which  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  flender  fpreading  branches,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval,  fpear- fhaped,  fmooth 
leaves  placed  oppoflte,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (landing 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour, 
compofed  of  five  obtufe,  concave,  indented  petals,  having 
long  narrow  tails,  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  roundifh 
germen,  fupporting  three  ltyles,  attended  by  ten  flamina 
which  fpread  afunder.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundifh  pulpy  berry  with  many  furrows,  red  when  ripe, 
inclofing  three  or  four  hard  angular  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  fpotted 
bark,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflte, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
Rofe  colour,  and  are  fueceeded  by  oval  channelled  fruit, 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  ftalk  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  ftrong  branches,  which  are  furrowed  and 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  rounded  in  form  of  a  heart,  lefiening  gradually  to  the 
point  ;  thefe  are  covered  on  their  under  fides  with  flinging 
briftly  hairs  fo  clofely,  as  to  render  it  very  troublefome  to 
handle  them,  for  thefe  fallen  themfelves  into  the  flefh,  and 
are  difficult  to  get  out  again.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies, 
and  are  fueceeded  by  oval  furrowed  fruit,  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort.  This  is  called  in  the  Wefi -Indies  Couhage,  or 
Cowitch  Cherry. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain , 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  abour  ten  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  fpotted  bark,  branching  out  regularly 
on  every  fide;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  end  in 
acute  points,  {landing  oppoflte,  of  a  light  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  umbels,  ftanding 
eredl;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  umbels  are  fcarce  an  inch  long, 
and  come  out  alternately  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 

-  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blufti  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former  forts,  which  are  fueceeded  by  roundifh  furrowed 
,  berries  with  &  red  fkin,  covering  three  hard  angular  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  the  ifland  Barbuda.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhiubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  vvrh 
a  bright  purplifh  bark,  which  is  fpotted  and  furrowed,  di¬ 
viding  toward  the  top  .into  feveral  fmaller  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  of  aruffet  brown  on  their  under,  where 
they  are  clofely  armed  with  flinging  briftles,  which  fallen 
'  themfelves  into  the  flefh  onclothes  of  thofe  who  touch  them.. 

The 
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The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in 
clufters ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  of  the  fame  form 
as  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval, 
furrowed  fruit,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
This  riles  with  a  fhrub'by  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length,  covered 
with  a  gray  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  prickly  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Holly,  which  have  many  flinging  briftles 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blulh  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  produced  in  fmall  cluflers  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  is  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  turns  to  a  dark  purple  colour  whenj-ipe. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Havannah. 
This  is  a  very  low  Ihrub,  feldom  riling  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  high  ;  the  ftalk  is  thick  and  woody,  covered  with 
a  rough  gray  bark,  garnifhed  with  lucid  green  leaves,  which 
appear  as  if  cut  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  hollowed  in, 
and  the  two  corners  rife  like  horns  ending  in  a  (harp  thorn, 
as  do  alfo  the  indentures  on  the  fldes.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
long,  each  fuflaining  one  fmall,  pale,  blulh  flower,  of  the 
fame  form  with  thole  of  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  fruit  is  fmall, 
conical,  and  furrowed,  changing  to  a  purple  led  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  fruit  of  moll  of  the  fpecies  here  mentioned,  are  pro- 
mifcucufly  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow  ;  but  the  firfl  fort  is  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  iflands  for  its  fruit,  though  it  is 
but  indifferent;  die  pulp  which  lurrounds  the  fione  is  very 
thin,  but  has  a  pleafant  acid  flavour,  which  renders  it 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  warm  countries,  where, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  thofe  Cherries  which  are  cultivated  in 
Europe ,  they  are  obliged  to  eat  the  fruit  of  thefe  Ihrubs. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  fo  curious  in  botanical  fludies,  as  to  ereft  hot- 
houfes  for  maintaining  foreign  plants ;  and  where  there  are 
fuch  conveniencies,  thefe  plants  deferve  a  place,  becaule 
they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  and  commonly  conti¬ 
nue  flowering  from  December  to  the  end  of  March ,  when 
they  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a  fealon,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  other  flowers,  £nd  many  times  they  produce 
ripe  fruit  here.  Thofe  forts  whofe  leaves  are  armed  with 
flinging  briflles,  like  the  Cowitch,  are  the  leafl  worthy  of 
a  place  in  ftoves,  becaule  they  are  fo  troublefome  to  han¬ 
dle,  nor  do  their  flowers  make  fo  good  an  appearance  as 
many  of  the  other  forts. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  fo  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England, 
unlefs-they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  flove ;  but  when  the 
plants  have  obtained  flrength,  they  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  warm  lituation,  from  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  June,  till  the  beginning  of  Odober ,  provided  the  wea¬ 
ther  continues  fo  long  mild  ;  and  the  plants  fo  treated,  will 
flower  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  conflantly  kept  in 
a  flove. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  Town 
upon  a  good  hot- bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  mult  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  mult  be  treated 
in  the  lame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  other  tender 
plants  of  the  fame  country  ;  the  two  firfl  winters  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  them  in  the  bark- bed  in  the  flove  ;  but  af¬ 
terward  they  may  be  placed  upon  ftands  in  the  dry  flove  in 
winter,  where  they  may  be  kept  in  a  temperate  warmth, 
in  which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  greater 
heat;  thefe  muft  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  dry  ftov£,  but  it  muft  not  be 
givtn  to  them  in  large  quantities. 
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MALVA.  Tourn.  hfl.  R.  #.94.  tab.  23.  Mallows. 

7’ he  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is  compofed  of 
three,  the  inner  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fixe  broad  figments  at 
the  brim.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal.  It  has  a  great  number  of 
flamina  which  coalefce  at  bottom  in  a  cylinder ,  but  flpread  open 
above.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  orbicular  germen  Jupporting  a 
Jhort  cylindrical flyle,  with  many  briflly  fiigmas.  The  empale¬ 
ment  afterward  turns  to  fever al  capfules ,  which  are  joined  in  an 
orbicular  depref  ed  head fafened  to  the  column,  opening  on  their 
inflde,  each  containing  one  kidney-Jhaped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Malva  caule  eredo  bcrbaceo,  feliis  lobatis  oltufls,  fedutt - 
culis  petiolifque  pilofis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  689.  Wild  Mallow 
with  a  finuated  leaf. 

2.  Malva  caule  repent e ,  folds  cordato  orbiculatis  ohfokte 
quinquelobaiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  347.  Common  Mallow  with  a 
fmall  flower  and  a  round  leaf. 

3.  Malva  annua,  caule  credo  herbaceo,  foliis  lobatis  obtufls 
crenatis.  Annual  Mallow  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  ftalk, 
and  obtufe  lebed  leaves  which  are  crenated. 

4.  Malva  caule  eredo,  foliis  angulatis,  floribus  axillaribus 
glomeratis.  Vir.  Cliff.  356.  Curled  or  furbelowed  Mallow. 

5.  Malva  annua ,  caule  eredo  herbaceo Jmpltci,  foliis fltbor- 
liculatis  obfolete  quinquelokatis,  floribus  confertis  alaribus  fejjtli- 
bus.  Upright,  annual,  China  Mallow,  with  very  fmall 
white  flowers. 

6.  Malva  caule  credo  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  angulatis,  flori¬ 
bus  alaribus  pedunculis  brevioribus.  Talleft  annual  Mallow  of 
Crete ,  with  fihall  flowers  growing  in  umbels  on  the  fldes  of 
the  ftalk. 

7.  Malva  caule  credo  herbaceo,  foliis  lobatis,  fpicis  fecundis 
axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  688.  Mallow  with  an  erecl 
herbaceous  ftalk,  leaves  having  lobes,  and  fpikes  of  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  fldes  of  the  flalks. 

8.  Malva  caule  credo,  folds  multiparti tis  feabriufeulis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  347.  Narrow-leaved,  curled,  Vervain  Mallow. 

9.  Malva  caule  eredo,  folds  trilobatis  obtufis  den  tat  is  gla- 
bris.  Common,  greater.  Vervain  Mallow. 

10.  Malva  caule  eredo  hirfuto ,  folds  trilobatis  dentatis 
fubtus  tementofs.  Mallow  with  an  erett  hairy  ftalk,  and  in¬ 
dented  leaves  having  three  lobes,  which  are  downy  on 
their  under  fide. 

11.  Malva  folds  radicalibus  reniformibus  incifis,  caulinis 
quinque  partitis  pinnato  multifidis.  Hort.  Upful.  202.  Round, 
cut-leaved, -Vervain  Mallow. 

12.  Malva  folds  palmatis  dentatis,  enrolls  cnlyce  mi  nor  Tins. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  690.  Egyptian  Vervain  Mallow  with  a  Crane’s- 
bill  leaf. 

13.  Malva  folds  quinquelobatis  incifs,  calycibus  acutis  hif- 
'pidis,  pedunculis  longiffmis.  Maritime  Vervain  Mallow  of 
Provence,  with  a  Crane’s-bill  leaf. 

14.  Malva  folds  Jubcordatis  laciniatis  hirfutis,  caule  arbo- 
refeente.  African  fhrubby  Mallow  with  a  red  flower. 

15.  Malva  folds  cordatis  crenatis,  floribus  lateralibus  foli- 
tariis,  ter  min  ah  bus  /pica  tis .  Prod.  Leyd.  339.  Low  American 
Marfhmallow,  with  a  yellow  fpiked  flower. 

The  two  firfl  forts  are  found  wild  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  firfl  is  the 
fort  commonly  ufed  in  medicine,  with  which  the  markets 
are  fupplied  by  the  herb-folks,  who  gather  it  in  the  fields. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Touryefort  in  the 
Levant.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  ereft  ftalk ;  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are 
of  a  foft  red  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  is  annual.  This  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  curled  on  their 
edges,  for  which  variety  it  is  preferved  in  gardens. 
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The  fifth  fort  was  formerly  fent  from  China  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  hath  been  cultivated  in  fome  curious  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  •,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  obtain  here  as  an  efculent 
plant,  fince  we  have  many  others  which  are  preferable  to 
it  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  will 
propagate  itfelf  fall  enough,  provided  it  be  permitted  to 
fcatter  its  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  the 
iflaud  of  Candia.  This  will  become  a  weed,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter  the  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  two 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  broad  hairy  leaves,  having  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk s  of  a  pale  blue,  fet  very  clofely  on  the  fpikes,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come 
up  plentifully  the  following  fpring  without  care. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  partures  in  many  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  frequently  incline  toward  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  finely  cut  into  narrow  fegments  almoft  to  the 
midrib,  and  thefe  fegments  are  deeply  indented.  The 
flowers  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  and 
are  of  a  Rofe  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Vervain  Mallow,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  medicinal  plants.  This  is 
found  growing  naturally  in  fome  of  the  midland  counties  in 
England ,  but  not  near  London.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  the 
ftalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former;  the  leaves  are 
cut  into  three  obtufe  lobes,  which  are  indented.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  appear  at 
the  fame  time,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  differs  from  the  ninth,  in  having  hairy 
ftalks,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  being  downy.  This 
grows  naturally  about  Paris. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  France  and  Italy.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are 
rounded  and  eared  fomewhat  like  a  kidney  in  fhape,  and 
are  cut  on  their  edges  ;  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  end  with  many  wing-fhaped  points; 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  fmooth  a  foot  long,  and  de¬ 
cline  toward  the  ground.  The  leaves  Hand  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks,  lhaped  like  a  hand,  having  five  divifions 
which  join  at  their  bafe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers 
come  out  Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  at  the  top 
in  clufters;  they  have  pretty  large  acute  empalements, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  has  fome  refemblance  of 
the  former,  but  the  ftalks  are  longer  and  more  branched  ; 
the  leaves  are  cut  into  five  obtufe  lobes  almoft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  deeply  cut  on  their  fide.  The  flowers  ftand 
upon  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower 
is  large,  prickly,  and  acute-pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  blue, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  It  flowers  and  ri¬ 
pens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  that. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  fide  ;  the  ftalks  and 
branches  are  clofely  covered  with  hairs,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  hairy  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  the  fides,  fo  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  trilobate  leaf.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  foot-ftalks  an 
inch  long ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  but  are  fmaller.  This  plant 
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continues  flowering  great  part  of  the  year,  which  renders  it 
valuable. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  feme  authors  as  diftinft  fpecies.  The 
firft  is,  Alcea  Africana  frutefeens ,  grojjiilaria  folio  ampliore, 
unguibus  forum  atro-rubentibus.  Aft.  Phil.  1729.  Shrubby 
Ajrican  Vervain  Mallow,  with  a  larger  Gooleberry  leaf, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  flower  of  a  dark  red.  The  other  is, 
Alcea  Africana  frutefeens ,  folio  grojjularite  fore  parvo  rubro. 
Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  1.  272.  Shrubby  African  Vervain  Mallow, 
with  a  Goofeberry  leaf,  and  a  fmall  red  flower.  The  leaves 
of  the  lall  appear  very  different  from  either  of  the  other, 
being  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  alfo  deeply 
indented,  fo  that  any  perfon,  upon  fleeing  it,  would  fuppofc 
it  to  be  a  different  fpecies  ;  but  1  have  frequently  railed  all 
thefe,  with  fome  other  intermediate  varieties,  from  the  feeds 
of  one  plant. 

This  fort  is  eaffly  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
on  a  common  border  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come 
up  ;  but  as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  the  winter,  fo 
when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  placing  them  in  the 
ftiade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  ftieltered  iituadon,  intermixing  them  with  other 
hardy  exotick  plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froil 
comes  on,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hardy 
plants  from  the  fame  country,  always  allowing  them  plenty 
of  free  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Wef -Indies.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few,  fhort,  woolly  branches 
from  the  fide,  garnilhed  with  heart-ihaped  woolly  leaves, 
which  are  notched  on  their  edges,  Handing  alternately  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  Rowers  terminate  the  Italics 
in  a  clofe  fpike ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  upcm 
a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed,  fhading  them  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  mull  have  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon, 
and  the  latter  end  of  June  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  Mallows,  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  this  country,  but  as  they  are  plants  of  no  great 
beauty  or  ufe,  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them  in  this  place.  • 

MALVA  ROSEA.  See  Alcea. 

MALUS,  the  Apple  tree. 

The  Species  are, 

The  branches  Jpread,  and  are  snore  deprejfed  than  thofe  ,  of  the 
Pear  tree.  The  fewer  confifs  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe.  The  fruit  is  hollowed  about  the  foct-fialk,  it  is, 
for  the  mof  part ,  roundifo  and  umbilicated  at  the  top  ;  is  fcjhy, 
and  divided  into  five  cells  or  partitions,  in  each  oj'  which  is 
lodged  one  oblong  feed. 

_  The  Species  are, 

1.  Malus  foliis  oval  is  ferratis,  caule  arbor eo.  Wild  Apple 
with  a  very  four  fruit,  commonly  called  Crab. 

2.  Malus  foliis  ferrato-angulojus.  Wild  Crab  of  /  irginia, 
with  a  fweet-feented  flower. 

3.  Malus  foliis  ovaiis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo.  Dwarf 
Apple,  commonly  called  Paradife  Apple. 

Of  the  firft  fort  there  are  two  varieties  of  fruit,  one  is 
white,  and  the  other  purple  toward  the  fun,  but  thefe  are 
accidental  variations.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  has  been  propagated  in  fome  of 
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the  nurferies  near  London ;  but  when  the  trees  grow  vigorous, 
their  leaves  foon  become  plain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll:  parts  of  North 
America^  where  the  inhabitants  plant  them  for  flocks  to 
graft  other  forts  of  Apples  upon ;  the  leaves  of  this  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  are 
cut  into  acute  angles  on  their  Tides.  The  flowers  of  this 
have  a  fragrant  odour,  which  perfumes  the American  woods 
at  the  time  they  appear. 

The  third  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinCl  fpeciea  from  all 
the  others,  for  it  never  rifes  to  any  height;  the  branches 
are  weak,  fcarce  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  permanent  when  railed  from  feeds. 

There  is  a  fort  of  Apple  called  the  Fig  Apple,  which  is 
common  to  England  and  North  America,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
greatly  efleemed  ;  however,  as  fome  perfons  are  fond  of 
variety,  fo  I  have  mentioned  it.  The  varieties  of  French 
Apples  are, 

Pomme  de  Rambour.  The  Rambour  is  a  very  large  fruit, 
of  a  f  ne  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped  with  a  pale  or  yel- 
lowilh  green.  This  ripens  very  early,,  commonly  about 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  foon  grows  meally,  therefore  is  not 
©fteemed  in  England. 

Pomme  de  Ccurpendu,  the  hanging  Body.  This  is  a  very 
Ihrge  Apple,  of  an  oblong  figure,  having  fome  irregular 
rifings  or  angles,  which  run  from  the  bafe  to  the  crown  ; 
it  is  of  a  red  caft  on  the  fide  toward  the  fun,  but  pale  on 
the  other  fide  ;  the  foot-flalk  is  long  and  flender,  fo  that 
the  fruit  is  always  hanging  downward,  which  otcafioned 
the  French  gardeners  to  give  it  this  name. 

The  Rennette -blanche ,  or  White  Renette,  or  French  Re- 
nette;  This  is  a  large  fine  fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  and  a 
rourdilh  figure,  having  fome  fm.all  gray  fpots ;  the  juice  is 
fugary,  and  it  is  good  for  eating  or  baking;  it  will  keep 
till  after  Chrijlma:  good. 

The  Rennette- grtfe.  This  is  a  middle  fized  fruit,  fhaped 
like  the  Golden  Renette,  bat  is  of  a  deep  gray  colour  on 
the  fide  tiexfthe  fun,  but  on  the  other  fide  intermixed  with 
yellow ;  it  is  a  very  juicy  good  Apple,  of  a  quid©  flavour. 
It  ripens  in  Oftoler ,  and  will  not  keep  long. 

Pomme  d'Api.  This  is  a  (mall  hard  fruit,  of  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  of  a-yellowilh  green 
on  the  other  fide;  it  is  a  very  firm  fruit,  but  hath  not  much 
flavour,  fo  is  only  preferved  by  fome  perfons  by  way  of 
ouriofity.  It  keeps  a  long  time  found,  and  makes  a  variety 
in  a  difh  of  fruit. 

Le  Calidlle  cT Automme,  the  Autumn  CalviHe.  This  is  a 
large  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure-,  of  a  fine  red  colour  toward 
the  fun.  The  juice  is  vinous,  and  much  efleemed  by  the 
French. 

Fenouillet  on  Pomme  d'Anis,  the  Fe-nneL,  or  Anife  Apple. 
This  is  a  middle  lized  fruit,  a  little  longer  than  a  Golden 
Pippin,  of  a  grayifli  colour.  The  pulp  is  tender,  and  has 
a  fpicy  tafte  like  Anife-feed  ;;the  wood  and  the  leaves  are 
whitifh. 

Pomme  viohtte,  the  Violet  Apple.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  flriped  with*  deep  red  to  the  fun. 
The  juice  is  fugary. 

The  Crab,  which  is  the  firil  fort  here  mentioned,  has 
been  generally  efleemed  as  the  beft'ftock  lor  grafting  Apples 
upon,  being  very  hardy-,  and  of  long  duration;  but  of  late 
years  there  have  been  few  perfons  who  have  been  curious 
enough  to  raife  thefe  flocks,  having  commonly  Town  the 
kernels  of  ail  forts  of  Cyder  Apples  for  flocks- without  di- 
JlinChon,  as  thefe  are  much  eafier  to  procure  than  the  other; 
fo  the  gardeners  generally  call  ail  thofe  Crabs-,  which  are 
produced  from  the  kernel,  and  have  not  been  grafted:  bat 
were  the  kernels  of  tire  Crabs  Town,  I  fhould  prefer-thofe 
for’  flocks,,  becaufs  they  are-  never-  fo  luxuriant  in  their. 
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growth,  as  thofe  from  Apple  kernels,  and  they  will  eon> 
tinue  longer  found  ;  befides,  thefe  will  preferve  iome  of  the 
belt  forts  of  Apples  in  their  true  fize,  colour,  and  flavour ; 
whereas  the  other  free  flecks  produce  larger  fruit,  which 
are  not  fo  well  tailed,  nor  will  they  keep  fo  long. 

The  Paradife  Apple  fome  years  ago  was  much  efleemed 
for  flocks  to  graft  or  bud  upon,  but  thefe  are  not-  of  long . 
duration;  nor  will  the  trees  grafted  upon  them  ever  grow 
to  any  fize,  unlefs  they  are  planted  fo  low  as  that  the  cyon 
may  llrike  its  root  into  the  ground,  when  it  will  be  equal  to 
no  flock,  for  the  graft  will  draw  its  nourilhment  from  the 
ground,  fo  that  it  is  only  by  way  of  curioflty,  or  for  very 
fmall  gardens,  that  thefe  flocks  are  proper,  flnee  there  can 
never  be  expeded  any  confiderable  quantity  of  fruit  from 
fuch  trees. 

There  is  another  Apple  which  is  called  the  Dutch  Para¬ 
dife  Apple;  much  cultivated  in  the  nurferies  for  grafting 
Apples  upon,  in  order  to  have  them  dwarfs  ;  and  thefe  will, 
not  decay  or  canker  as  the  other,  nor  do  they  flint  the  grafts 
near  fo  much,  fo  are  generally  preferred  for  planting  efpa- 
liers  or  dwarfs,  being  eafily  kept  within. the  compafs 'ufually 
allotted  to  thefe  trees. 

Some  perfons  have  alfo  made  ufe  of  Codfim  flocks  to 
graft  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  dwarf ;  but  the 
fruit  which  are  upon  thefe  flocks,  are  not  fo  firm,  nor  do 
they  laft  fo  long,  therefore  the  winter  fruits  fhould  never  be: 
'grafted  upon  thefe  flocks-; 

The  Virginian  Crab  tree  with  fweet  flowers,  is  preferved 
by  fueh  perfons  as  are  curious  in  collecting  great  variety  of 
trees ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  it  upon 
the  common  Crab  or  Apple  tree ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  tender 
while  young,  wherefore  it  fhould  be  pla-nted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubjeCl  to  fuffer  by  an  extreme 
hard  winter.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  faid  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  fweet  in  Virginia ,  where  it  grows  in  the  woods  in  great 
plenty  ;  but  I  could  not  ob  ervemuch  feent  in  fome  of  them 
which  have  flowered'in  England ,  fo  that  I  am  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  fort  at  prefent  in  the  gardens  is  the- fame  with,  that 
of  Virginia. 

The  Fig  Apple  is  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  a  previous  flower.  But  this  opinion  is  re¬ 
jected  by  more  curious  obfervers,  who  affirm  there  is  a. 
fmall  flower  precedes  the  fruit,  which  is  very  fugacious, 
feldom  continuing  above  a  day  or  two. 

The  other  forts-  which  are  above-mentioned,  are  what 
have  been  introduced  from  Francej  but  there  are  not  above 
two  or  three  of  them,  which  are  much  efleemed  inEng/and , 
viz.  the  French  Renette,  the  Rdnnette-grije,  and  the  Violet 
Apple  ;  the  other  being  early  fruit,  which  do  not  keep  long, 
and  their  flefh  is  generally  meally,  fo  that  they  do  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  propagated,  as  we  have  many  better  fruits  m; 
England,  which  I  fhall  next  mention. 

The  firft  Apple  which  is  brought  to  the  London  markets,, 
is  the  Codlin.  This  fruit  is  fo  well-known  hi  England,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  it. 

The  next  is  the  Margaret  Apple  :  this  fruit  is  not  fo  long, 
as  the  Codlin,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  fide  next  the  fun 
changes  to  a  faint  red  when  ripe,  the  other  fide  is  of  a  pale 
green  ;  the -fruit  is  firm,  of  a  quick  pleafant  tafte,  but  doth 
not  keep  long. 

The  Summer  Pearmam  is  an  oblong  fruit,  flfiped  with' 
red  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  foft,  and  in-  a  fhort  time  is  . 
theally,  fo  that  it  is  not  greatly  efleemed. 

The  Kentijh  Fill  Bafket  is  a  fpecres  of  Codlin-,  of  a  large 
fize;  longer  fhaped  than  the  Codfin.  This  ripens  a  little  later 
in  the  fcafon,  and  is  generally  ufed*  for  baking',  &c. 

The  Tranfparent  Apple.-  This  was  brought  to  England 
about  the -year- 1724,  arid  was  efleemed-  «-curiofity  ;  it  came 
from  Peterjlurgh)  wheue  it-i*  affirmed  to  be  fo- tranfparent,. 
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&s  that  the  kernels  may  be  perfe&ly  feen,  when  the  Apple 
is  held  to  the  light ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  a  meally  iniipid 
fruit,  fo  is  not  worth  propagating. 

'Loan' s  Pearmain.  This  is  a  beautiful  fruit  to  the  fight,  of 
a  middling  fize  ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  fine  red,  ftriped 
with  the  fame  colour  on  the  other ;  the  flefli  is  vinous,  but 
as  it  foon  grows  meally,  it  is  not  greatly  efteemed. 

The  Quince  Apple.  This  is  a  fmall  fruit,  feldom  larger 
than  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  is  longer,  and  in  fhape  like 
the  Quince,  efpecially  toward  the  ftalk  ;  the  fide  next  the 
fun  is  of  a  ruflet  colour,  on  the  other  fide  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low.  This  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  about  three  weeks  in 
September,  but  it  will  not  keep  much  longer. 

The  Golden  Renette  is  a  fruit  fo  well  known  in  England, 
as  to  need  no  defcription.  This  ripens  about  Muhaelmas, 
and  for  about  a  month  is  a  very  good  fruit,  either  for  eating 
raw  or  baking. 

The  Aromatick  Pippin  is  alfo  a  very  good  Apple.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  Nonpareil,  <but  a  little  longer  ;  the  fide 
■next  the  fun  is  of  a  bright  rufl'et  colour  ;  the  fleih  is  break¬ 
ing,  and  hath  an  aromatick  flavour.  It  ripens  in  October. 

The  Hertfordjhire  Pearmain,  by  fome  called  the  Winter 
Pearmain.  This  is  a  good  fized  fruit,  rather  long  than 
round,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped  with  the  lame 
colour  on  the  other  fide  ;  the  flefh  is  juicy,  and  flews  well, 
but  is  not  elleemed  for  eating  by  any  nice  palates.  I  his 
is  fit  for  -ufe  in  November  and  December. 

The  Kentijh  Pippin  is  a  large  handfome  fruit,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a'pale  green  colour  ;  the  fleih  is 
•breaking,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  quick  acid  flavour. 
This  is  a  very  good  kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep  till  February. 

The  Holland  Pippin  is  larger  than  the  former ;  the  fruit 
is  fomewhat  longer,  the  fkin  of  a  daiker  green,  and  the 
fleih  firm  and  juicy.  This  is  a  very  good  kitchen  fruit, 
and  will  keep  late  in  the  feafon. 

The  Monftrous  Renette  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  fhape,  turning  red  toward  the  iun,  but  of  a  dark  green 
on  the  other  fide;  the  flefh  is  apt  to  be  meally,  fo  it  is  not 
much  valued  by  thofe  who  are  curious,  and  only  preferved 
for  the  magnitude  of  the -fruit.  * 

The  Embroidered  Apple  is  a  pretty  large  fruit,  fomewhat 
fhaped  like  the  Pearmain,  but  the  ftripes  of  red  are  very 
broad,  from  whence  the  gardeners  have  given  it  this  title. 
It  is  a  middling  fruit,  and  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  kitchen 
Apple,  though  there  are  many  better. 

The  Royal  Ruflet,  by  fome  called  the  Leather  Coat  Ruf- 
fet,  on  account  of  the  deep  ruflet  colour  of  the  Hein.  T.  his 
is  a  large  fair  fruit,  of  an  oblong  figure,  broad  toward  the 
bafe  ;  the  fleih  is  inclinable  to  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
beft  kitchen  Apples  we  have,  and  is  a  very  great  bearer; 
the  trees  grow  large  and  handfome,  and  the  fruit  is  in  ufe 
from  October  till  April,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant  fruit  to  eat. 

Wheeler  %  Ruflet  is  an  Apple  of  a  middling  fize,  flat  and 
round  ;  the  ftalk  is  {lender,  the  fide  next  the  fun  of  a  light 
ruflet  colour,  the  other  fide  inclining  to  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe;  the  fleih  is  firm,  and  the  juice  has  a  very  quick  acid 
flavour;  but  it  is  an  excellent  kitehen  fruit,  and  will  keep 
a  long  time. 

Pile's  Ruflet  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but  is  of 
an  ova!  figure,  of  a  ruflet  colour  to  the  fun,  and  of  a  dark 
green  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  a  very  firm  fruit,  of  a  fharp 
acid  flavour,  but  is  much  efteemed  for  baking,  and  will 
keep  found  till  April,  orJater,  if  they  are  well  preferved. 

The  Nonpareil  is  a  fruit  pretty  generally  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  there  is  another  Apple  which  is  frequently 
fold  in  the  markets  for  it,  which  is  what  the  French  call 
Haute-bonne.  This  is  a  larger  fairer  fruit  than  the  Nonpa¬ 
reil,  more  inclining  to  yellow ;  the  rulfet  colour  brighter, 
and  it  is  earlier  ripe,  and  fooner  gone :  this  is  rot  fo  flat  as 
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the  true  Nonpareil,  nor  is  the  juice  fo  fharp,  though  it  is 
good  Apple  in  its  feafon ;  but  the  Nonpareil  is  feldom  ripe 
before  Chrijlmas,  and  where  they  are  well  preferved,  they 
will  keep  till  May  perfectly  found.  This  is  juflly  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  Apples  that  have  been  yet  known. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  fruit  peculiar  to  England.  There 
are  few  countries  abroad  where  this  fucceeds  well,  nor  do 
they  produce  fo  good  fruit  in  many  parts  of  England ,  as 
were  to  be  wifhed.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  their 
being  grafted  on  free  flocks,  which  enlarges  the  fruit,  but 
renders  it  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  the  flefh  is  not  fo  firm,  nor 
the  flavour  fo  quick,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  meally  ; 
therefore  this  fhould  always  be  grafted  upon  the  Crab 
flock,  which  will  not  canker  like  the  others  :  and  though 
the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  fair  to  the  fight,  yet  it  will  be  better 
flavoured. 

There  are  yet  a  great  variety  of  Apples,  which,  being 
inferior  to  thole  here  mentioned,  -I  have  emitted,  as  thofe  ' 
which  are  here  enumerated  will  be  lufficient  to  furnilh  the 
table  and  the  kitchen,  during  the  whole  feafon  of  thefe 
fruits ;  fo  that  -where  thefe  forts  are  to  be  had,  no  perfon  of 
tafte  will  eat  the  other. 

I  fliall  here  mention  fome  of  the  Apples  which  are  chiefly 
preferred  for  the  making  of  cyder,  though  there  are,  in 
every  cyder  country,  new  forts  frequently  obtained  from  the 
kernels ;  but  thofe  hereafter. mentioned,  have  for  fome  years 
been  in  the  greateft  efteem. 

The  Red-llreak. 

Devon/hire  Royal  Wilding. 

The  Whitfour. 

Hereford/hire  Under  Leaf. 

John  Apple,  or  Deux-anues. 

Everlalting  Hanger. 

Gennet  Moyle. 

All  the  forts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding  upon  the  flocks  of  the  fame  kind,  forthey  will  not 
take  upon  any  other  fort  of  fruit  tree.  In  the  nurferies 
there  are  three  forts  of  flocks  generally  ufed,  to  graft  Apples 
upon  ;  the  firft  are  called  free  flocks,  which  are  raifed 
from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  Apples  indifferently,  and  by 
fome  thefe  are  alfo  termed  Crab  flocks;  for  all  thofe  trees 
which  are  produced  from  the  feeds,  before  they  are  grafted, 
are  termed  Crabs  without  any  diftindtion  ;  but,  as  I  before 
obferved,  I  fhould  always  prefer  fuch  flocks  as  are  raifed 
from  the  kernels  of  Crabs,  w  here  they  are  preffed  for  ver¬ 
juice;  and  I  find  feveral  of  the  old  writers  on  this  fubjedl 
of  the  fame  mind.  Mr.  Aujlen,  who  wrote  a  hundred  years 
ago,  fays,  The  Jlock  which  he  accounts  bejl  for  Apple  grafts,  is 
the  Crab,  which  is  better  than  fweeter  Apple  trees  to  graft  on, 
becaufe  they  are  ufually  free  from  canker,  and  will  become  very 
large  trees,  and  1  conceive  will  laf  longer  than  focks  of  fweeter 
Apples,  and  will  make  fruits  more  frong  and  hardy  to  endure 
frofs.  It  is  very  certain,  that  by  frequent  grafting  fome 
forts  of  Apples  upon  free  flocks,  the  fruits  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  larger,  but  lefs  firm,  poignant,  and  of  fhorter  du* 
ration. 

The  fecond  fort  of  flocks  is  the  Dutch  Creeper  before- 
mentioned  ;  thefe  are  defigned  to  flint  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  keep  them  within  compafs  for  dwarfs  or  efpaliers. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Paradife  Apple,  which  is  a  very  low 
fhrub,  fo  only  proper  for  trees  which  are  kept  in  pots,  by 
way  of  curiofity,  for  thefe  do  not  continue  long. 

Some  perfons  have  made  ufe  of  Codlin  flocks  for  graft¬ 
ing  of  Apples,  in  order  to  flint  their  growth  ;  but  as  thefe 
are  commonly  propagated  by  fuckers,  I  would  by  no  means 
advife  the  ufing  of  them  ;  nor  would  I  choofe  to  raife  the 
Codlin  trees  from  fuckers,  but  rather  graft  them  upon  Crab 
flocks,  which  will  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  -firmer,  laft  longer, 
and  have  a  fharper  flavour.  The  trees  fo  propagated  w  HI 
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aft  much  longer  found,  and  never  put  out  fuckers,  as  the 
Codlins  always  do,  which,  if  not  conftantly  taken  off,  will 
weaken  the  trees,  and  caufe  them  to  canker  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  from  the  roots,  but  from  the  knots  of  their  Items, 
there  are  generally  a  great  number  offtrong  (hoots  produced, 
which  fill  the  trees  with  ufelefs  (hoots,  and  render  them  un- 
fightly,  and  the  fruit  fmall  and  crumpled. 

The  method  of  raifing  (locks  from  the  kernels  of  Crabs, 
or  Apples,  is,  to  procure  them  where  they  are  prefled  for 
verjuice  or  cyder,  and  after  they  are  cleared  of  the  pulp, 
they  may  be  fovvn  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  covering  them 
over  about  half  an  in&h  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  ; 
thefe  may  be  fown  in  November  or  December ,  where  the 
ground  is  dry,  but  in  wet  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  defer 
it  till  February ;  but  then  the  feeds  (hould  be  preferved  in 
dry  fand,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin,  for  if  mice 
or  rats  can  get  to  them,  they  will  devour  the  feeds  ; 
there  (hould  alfo  be  care  taken  of  the  feeds,  when  they 
are  (own,  to  protect  them  from  thefe  vermin,  by  fetting 
traps  to  take  them,  &c.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  foon  over-top  the 
plants,  and  fpoil  their  growth;  if  thefe  thrive  well,  fome  of 
them  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  nurfery  the  Odober 
following,  for  the  fooner  thefe  feedling  plants  are  removed 
from  the  feed- bed,  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  their 
(hooting  down  tap  roots,  which  in  fruit  trees  (hould  always 
be  prevented.  The  ground  where  thefe  young  (locks  are  to 
be  planted,  (hould  be  carefully  digged,  and  cleanfed  born 
the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds,  and  laid  level ;  then  the  (locks 
(hould  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants 
one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows,  clofing  the  earth  pretty  fad 
to  their  roots  ;  when  the  (locks  are  tranfplanted  out  of  the 
feed-bed,  the  firlt  autumn  after  fowing,  they  muft  not  be 
headed,  but  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  (hoot  downward,  the  tap 
root  muft  be  fliortened,  in  order  to  force  out  horizontal 
roots:  if  the  ground  is  pretty  good  in  which  thefe  (locks  are 
planted,  and  the  weeds  conftantly  cleared  away,  the  (locks 
will  make  great  progrefs,  fo  that  thofe  which  are  intended 
for  dwarfs,  may  be  grafted  the  fpring  twelve  months  after 
they  are  planted  out  of  the  feed-bed ;  but  thofe  which  are 
defigned  fbrftandards  will  require  two  or  three  years  more 
growth,  before  they  will  be  fit  ro  graft,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  upward  of  fix  feet  high.  The  other  neceflary 
work  to  be  obferved  in  the  culture  of  thefe  trees,  while  they 
remain  in  the  nurfery,  being  exhibited  under  the  article  of 
Nursery,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place. 

1  (hall  next  treat  of  the  manner  of  planting  fuch  of  thefe 
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trees  as  are  defigned  for  efpaliers  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
where,  if  there  is  an  extent  of  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
plant,  not  only  fuch  forts  as  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
but  alfo  a  quantity  of  trees  to  fupply  the  kitchen ;  but 
where  the  kitchen-garden  is  fmall,  the  latter  muft  be  fup- 
plied  from  ftandard  trees,  either  from  the  orchard,  or  when¬ 
ever  they  are  planted  ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  kitchen 
Apples  are  large,  and  hang  late  in  the  autumn  upon  the 
trees,  they  will  be  much  more  expofed  to  the  ftrong  winds, 
on  ftandard  trees,  than  in  efpaliers,  whereby  many  of  the 
fruit  will  be  blown  down  before  they  are  ripe,  and  others 
bruifed,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  keeping  ;  therefore  where  it 
can  be  done,  I  (hould  always  prefer  the  planting  them  in 
efpaliers. 

The  diftance  which  I  (hould  choofe  to  allow  thefe  trees, 
(hould  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-five,  or  thirty  feet,  for  fuch 
forts  as  are  of  moderate  growth  (if  upon  Crab  or  free  docks) 
but  the  larger  growing  forts  (hould  not  be  allowed  lefs  room 
than  thirty -five  feet,  which  will  be  found  full  near  enough,  if 
the  ground  is  good,  and  the  trees  properly  trained ;  for  as  the 
branches  of  thefe  trees  (hould  not  be  lhortened,  but  trained 
at  their  full  length,  fo  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  found  to 
meet.  Indeed,  at  the  firft  planting,  the  diftance  will  appear 
fo  great,  to  thofe  perfons  who  have  not  obferved  the  vigorous 
growth  of  thefe  trees,  that  they  wilEfuppofe  they  never  can 
extend  their  branches  fo  far,  as  to  cover  the  efpalier  ;  but  if 
thefe  perfons  will  but  obferve  the  growth  of  ftandard  trees 
of  the  fame  kinds,  and  fee  how  wide  their  branches  are  ex¬ 
tended  on  every  fide,  they  may  be  foon  convinced,  that  as 
thefe  efpalier  trees  are  allowed  to  fpread  but  on  two  fides, 
they  will  of  courfe  make  more  progrefs,  as  the  whole  nou- 
rifhment  of  the  root  will  be  employed  in  thefe  fide  branches, 
than  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of  branches  on  every 
fide  of  the  tree,  which  are  to  be  fupplied  with  the  fame 
nourifhment. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  making  choice  of 
fuch  forts  of  fruits  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to  plant  in  the 
fame  efpalier.  This  is  of  great  confequence,  becaufe  of 
the  diftance  they  are  to  be  placed,  otherwife  thofe  forts 
which  make  the  larged  (hoots,  may  be  allowed  lefs  room 
to  fpread  than  thofe  of  fmaller  growth ;  befides,  when  all 
the  trees  in  one  efpalier  are  nearly  equal  in  growth,  they 
will  have  a  better  appearance  than  when  fome  are  tall,  and 
others  (hort ;  but  for  the  better  inftruflion  of  thofe  perfons 
who  are  not  converfant  in  thefe  things,  I  (hall  divide  the 
forts  of  Apples  into  three  clafles,  according  to  their  different 
growths. 


Larged  growing  tree. 


Middle  growing  tree. 


Smalleft  growing  tree. 


All  the  forts  of  Pearmains. 
JfcntiJb  Pippin. 

Dallam!  Pippin. 

Wondrous  Renette. 

Royal  Ruflet. 

V/ heeler  %  Ruflet. 

Pile's  Ruflet. 

Nonpareil. 

Violet  Apple. 


Codlin. 

Margaret  Apple. 
Golden  Renette. 
Aromatick  Pippin. 
Embroidered  Apple. 
Renette  Grife. 


Quince  Apple. 
Tranfparent  Apple. 
Golden  Pippin. 

Pomme  d'  A  pi. 

Fenouillet ,  or  Anife  Apple. 


N.  B.  Thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  grafted  on  the  fame  fort  of  (locks. 


If  thefe  Apples  are  grafted  upon  Crab  flocks,  I  would 
willingly  place  them  at  the  following  diftance  from  each 
other,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  good,  viz.  the  larged 
growing  trees  at  forty  feet,  the  middle  growing  at  thirty 
6  * 


feet,  and  the  fmall  growing  at  twenty  feet,  which,  from 
conftant  experience,  I  find  to  be  full  near  enough  ;  for  in 
many  places,  where  I  have  planted  the  trees  at  twenty-four 
feet  diftance,  the  trees  have  grown  fo  ftrong,  as  that  in  feven 

years 
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years  their  branches  have  met ;  and  in  fome  places  where 
every  other  tree  hath  been  taken  up,  the  branches  have  al- 
moft  joined  in  feven  years  after  ;  therefore  it  will  be  much 
the  better  way  to  plant  thefe  trees  at  a  proper  diftance  at 
firft,  and  between  thefe  to  plant  fome  Dwarf  Cherries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  or  other  fort  of  fruit,  to  bear  for  a  few  years,  which 
may  be  cutaway  when  the  Apple  trees  have  extended  their 
branches  to  them  ;  for  when  the  Apple  trees  are  planted 
rearer  together,  few  perfons  care  to  cut  down  the  trees 
when  they  are  fruitful,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  the 
,  knife,  faw,  and  chizel,  more  than  is  proper  for  the  future 
good  of  the  trees  ;  and  many  times,  where  perfons  are  in¬ 
clinable  to  take  away  part  of  their  trees,  the  dilfances  will 
be  often  fo  irregular  (where  there  was  not  this  confideratiori 
in  planting,)  as  <o  render  the  efpalier  unfightly. 

When  the  trees  are  upon  the  Dutch  dwarf  dock,  the 
diftance  fhould  be  for  the  larger  growing  trees  thirty  feet ; 
twenty-five,  for  thole  of  middle  growth  ;  and  the  (mailed 
twenty  feet,  which  will  be  found  full  near,  where  the  trees 
thrive  well. 

The  next  is  the  choice  of  the  trees,  which  fhould  not  be 
more  than  two  years  growth  from  the  graft,  but  thofe  of 
one  year  fhould  be  preferred  ;  be  careful  that  their  docks  are 
young,  found,  and  fmooth,  free  from  canker,  which  have 
not  been  cut  down  in  the  nurfery ;  when  they  are  taken  up, 
all  the  fmall  fibres  fhould  be  entirely  cut  off  from  their 
roots,  which,  if  left  on,  will  turn  mouldy  and  decay,  fo 
Will  obltrudl  the  new  fibres  in  their  growth  ;  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  roots  mud  be  fhortened,  and  all  bruifed  roots 
cut  ofF;  and  if  there  are  any  mifplaced  roots,  which  crofs 
each  other,  they  fhould  alio  be  cut  away.  As  to  the 
pruning  of  the  head  of  thefe  trees,  there  need  be  nothing 
more  done,  than  to  cut  olf  any  branches,  which  are  fo  fitu- 
ated,  as  that  they  cannot  be  trained  to  the  lire  of  the  efpa¬ 
lier  ;  in  the  planting  there  mud  be  care  taken  not  to  place 
their  roots  too  deep  in  the  grotlnd,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is 
moid,  but  rather  raife  them  on  a  little  hill,  which  will  be 
necelfary  to  allow  for  the  railing  of  the  borders  afterward. 
The  bed  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  (in  all  foils  which 
are  not  very  moid)  is,  from  OElober,  to  the  middle,  or 
latter  end  of  November,  according  as  the  feafon  continues 
mild ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  leaves  fall,  they  may  be  removed 
with  great  fafety.  After  the  trees  are  planted,  it  will  be 
proper  to  place  down  a  dake  to  each  tree,  to  which  the 
branches  fhould  be  fadened,  to  prevent  the  winds  from 
fhaking  or  loofening  their  roots,  which  will  dedroy  the 
young  fibres;  for  when  thefe  trees  are  planted  pretty  early 
in  the  autumn,  they  will  very  foon  pulh  out  a  great  number 
of  new  fibres,  which,  being  veiy  tender,  are  foon  broken, 
fo  the  trees  are  greatly  injured  thereby.  If  the  winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  rotten 
dung,  tanners  bark,  or  fome  fort  of  mulch,  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  the  (rod  from  penetrating  of  the  ground, 
which  might  damage  thefe  tender  fibres ;  but  I  would  not 
advife  the  laying  of  this  mulch  before  the  frod  begins,  for 
if  it  is  laid  over  the  roots  foon  after  the  trees  are  planted 
(as  is  often  praftifed),  it  will  prevent  the  moidure  entering 
the  ground,  and  do  much  harm  to  the  trees. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  trees  begin  to  pulh, 
there  (hould  be  two  or  three  (hort  ftakes  put  down  on  each  fide 
of  the  tree,  to  which  the  branches  fhould  be  fadened  down 
as  horizontally  as  podible,  never  cutting  them  down,  as  is 
by  fome  prattifed,  for  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  put¬ 
ting  out  branches  enough  to  furnidi  the  efpalier,  if  the  trees 
are  once  'well  edablifhed  in  their  new  quarters. 

In  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  the  chief  point  is,  never 
to  (horten  any  of  the  branches,  unlefs  there  is  an  abfolute 
want  of  {hoots  to  fill  the  places  of  the  efpalier  ;  for  where 
the  knife  is  much  ufed,  it  only  multiplies  ufelefs  (hoots,  and 
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prevents  their  fruiting  ;  fo  that  the  bed  method  to  manage 
thefe  trees  is,  to  go  over  them  three  or  four  times  in  the 
growing  feafon,  and  rub  off  all  fuch  (hoots  as  are  irregu¬ 
larly  produced,  and  train  the  others  down  to  the  dakes,  in 
the  pofition  they  are  to  remain  ;  if  this  is  carefully  performed 
in  fummer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  done  in  the  winter, 
and  by  bending  of  their  (hoots  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
are  produced,  there  will  be  no  occaiion  to  ufe  force  to  bring 
them  down,  nor  any  danger  of  breaking  the  branches. 
The  didance  which  thefe  branches  (hould  be  trained  from 
each  other,  for  the  larged  forts  of  fruit,  (hould  be  about 
feven  or  eight  inches,  and  for  the  (mailer  ,■  five  or  fix.  If 
thefe  plain  indrubtions  are  followed,  it  will  fave  much  un- 
necefiary  labour  of  pruning,  and  the  trees  will,  at  all  times, 
make  a  handfome  appearance  ;  whereas  when  they  are  differ¬ 
ed  to  grow  rude  in  dimmer,  there  will  be  much  diffic  ulty  to 
bring  down  their  (hoots  without  breaking,  efpecially  if  they 
are  grown  ftubborn.  All  the  forts  of  Apples  produce  their 
fruit  upon  curfons,  or  fpurs,  fo  that  thefe  (hould  never  be 
cut  off,  for  they  will  continue  fruitful  a  great'  number  of 
years. 

The  method  of  making  the  efpaliers  having  been-al- 
ready  exhibited  under  that  article,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here, 
but  only  obferve,  that  it  will  be  bed  to  defer  making  the 
efpalier,  tili  the  trees  have  had  three  or  four  years  growth, 
for  before  that  time,  the  branches  may  be  fupported  by  a 
few  upright  dakes,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  necefiity  to  make 
the  efpalier,  until  there  are  fulHcicnt  branches  to  furnidi  all 
the  lower  part. 

I  (hall  now  treat  of  the  method  to  plant  orchards,  fo  as 
to  have  them  produce  the  greated  profit.  And  fird,  in  the 
choice  of  the  foil  and  fituation  for  an  orchard  :  the  bed  is 
that  on  the  afeent  of  gentle  hills,  facing  the  fouth,  or 
fouth-eaft,  but  this  afeent  mud  not  be  too  deep,  led  the 
earth  (hould  be  waffled  down  by  hady  rains.  There  are 
many  perfons  who  prefer  low  fituations  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  experience,  that  all 
bottoms  where  there  are  hills  on  every  fide,  are  very  im¬ 
proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  the  air  is  drawn  down  in  llrong 
currents,  which,  being  pent  in  on  every  fide,  renders  thefe 
bottoms  much  colder,  than  the  open  firuations  ;  and  during 
the  winter  and  fpring,  thefe  bottoms  are  very  damp,  and 
unhealthy  to  all  vegetables  ;  therefore  the  gentle  rife  of  a 
hill,  fully  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  is  by  much  the  bed 
fituation.  As  to  the  foil,  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  which  is 
eafy  to  work,  and  that  doth  not  detain  the  wet,  is  the  bed  ; 
if  this  happens  to  be  three  feet  deep,  it  will  be  the  better 
for  the  growth  of  the  trees,  for  although  thefe  trees  will 
grow  upon  very  drong  land,  yet  they  are  fcldom  fo  thriving, 
nor  a  e  their  fruit  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  which  grow 
on  a  gentle  foil  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  trees  will 
not  do  well  upon  a  very  dry  gravel,  or  fand,  therefore 
thofe  foils  (hould  never  be  made  choice  of  for  orchards. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  (hould  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  the  year  before,  by  ploughing  it  thoroughly,  and  if 
fome  dung  is  laid  upon  it  the  year  before,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  trees;  if  in  tlfb  precedent  fpring  a  crop  of 
Peas  or  Beans  is  planted  on  the  ground  (provided  they  are 
(own  or  planted  in  rows,  at  a  proper  didance,  fo  as  that 
tha  ground  between  them  is  horfe-hoed),  it  will  dedroy  the 
weeds,  and  loofen  the  ground,  fo  that  will  be  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  trees,  for  the  earth  cannot  be  too  much 
wrought,  or  pulverized  for  this  purpofe;  thefe  crops  will 
be  taken  off  the  ground  before  the  feafon  for  planting  of 
thefe  trees,  which  fhould  be  performed  when  the  trees  be¬ 
gin  to  (hed  their  leaves. 

In  choofing  of  the  trees,  I  would  advife  the  taking  fuch 
as  are  but  of  two  years  growth  from  the  graft,  and  never 
to  plant  old  trees,  or  fuch  as  are  grafted  upon  old  (locks  ; 

for 
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for  it  islofing  of  time  to  plant  fuch,  young  trees  being  al¬ 
ways  more  certain  to  grow,  and  make  a  much  greater  pro- 
grefs  than  thofe  which  are  old.  As  to  pruning  of  the  roots, 
it  mull  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already 
directed  for  the  efpalier  trees  ;  and  in  pruning  their  heads, 
little  more  is  neceftary  than  to  cut  fuch  branches  as  are  ill 
placed,  or  that  crofs  each  other,  for  I  do  not  approve  the 
heading  of  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  often  pradlifed,  to  the 
lofs  of  many  of  their  trees. 

The  diftance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted,  where 
the  foil  is  good,  mull  be  fifty  or  fixty  feet;  and  where  the 
foil  is  not  fo  good,  forty  feet  may  be  fufficient ;  but  nothing 
can  be  of  worfe  confequence,  than  the  crowding  trees  too 
clofe  together  in  orchards  :  for  although  there  be  fome  per- 
fons  who  may  imagine  this  diftance  too  great,  yet  I  am  lure, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  confidered  the  advantages  at¬ 
tending  this  pra&ice,  they  will  agree  with  me.  Nor  is  it 
niy  own  authority,  for  in  many  of  the  old  writers  on  this 
fubjedl,  who  have  wrote  from  experience,  there  is  often 
•mention  made  of  the  neceflity  for  allowing  a  proper  diftance 
to  the  fruit  trees  in  orchards;  particularly  Aufien,  who  fays, 
He  fhould  cboofe  to  pre/cribe  the  planting  thefe  trees  fourteen  or  fix  ■ 
teen  yards  af under  ;  for  both  trees  and  fruits  have  many  great 
advantages,  if  planted. a  good  difance  frosn  one  another.  One 
advantage  he  mentions  >is,  The  fun  refrefhes  every  tree,  the 
roots ,  body ,  and  branches,  with  the  blojjoms  and fruits  ;  where¬ 
by  trees  bring  forth  snore  fruit,  -and  thofe  fairer  and  better. 
Another  advantage  he  mentions  is,  That  when  trees  are  planted 
at  a  large  difance,  much  proft  may  be  made  of  the  ground  under 
and  about  thefe  trees ,  by  cultivating  garden  fuff,  commodious  as 
well for  fale  as  houjekeeping  ;  as  alfo  Goofeberries,  Rafplerries 
Currants ,  and  Strawberrries,  may  be  there  planted.  Again  he 
■fays,  When  trees  have  room  to  fpread ,  they  will  grow  very  large 
and  great ;  and  the  conferences  of  that  will  be,  not  only  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fruits,  but  alfo  long  lafing,  and  thefe  two  are  no  ftnall 
advantages.  For ,  fays  he,  men  are  mfaken,  when  they  fay. 
The  snore  trees  in  an  orchard ,  the  more'  fruits ;  for  one  or  two 
larger  trees,  which  have  room  to  fpread,  will  bear  snore  fruit 
than  fix  or  ten  ( it  may  be )  of  thofe  that  grow  near  together,  and 
crowd  one  another.  Again  he  f.ys,  Let  men  but  obferve,  - and 
take  notice  of  feme  Apple  trees,  that  grow  a  great  difance  from 
other  trees,  and  have  room  enough  to  fpread  both  their  roots  and 
branches,  and  they  fall  fee,  that  one  of  thfe  trees  [being  come 
to  full  growth )  hath  a  larger  .head,  and  more  boughs  and  branches, 
than  [it  may  be)  four ,  or  fx,  or  snore,  of  thofe  which  grow 
near  together ,  although  of  the  fame  age. 

And  Mr.  Lawfon,  an  ancient  planter,  .advifes  to  plant 
Apple  trees  twenty  yards  afunder.  As  the  two  authors 
above  quoted  have  written  the  beft  upon  this  fubjedl,  and 
feem  to  have  had  more  experience  than  any  of  the  writers 
I  have  feen,  I  have  made  ufe  of  them  as  authorities  to  con¬ 
firm  what  I  have  advanced  ;  though  the  fail  is  fo  obvious  to 
every  perfon  who  will  make  the  leaft  refle&ion,  that  there 
needs  no  other  proof. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  Ihould  be  flaked,  to 
prevent  their  being  fhaken,  or  blown  out  of  the  ground  by 
ftrong  winds ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  there  ihould  be  parti¬ 
cular  care  taken,  to  put  either  ftraw,  haybands,  or  woollen 
cloth,  between  the  trees  and  the  flakes,  to  prevent  the 
trees  from  being  rubbed  and  bruifed  by  the  fhaking  againft 
the  flakes,  for  if  their  bark  Ihould  be  rubbed  off,  it  will  oc- 
cafion  fuch  great  wounds,  as  not  to  be  healed  over  in  fe- 
veral  years,  if  they  ever  recover  it. 

If  the  winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  with 
fome  mulch,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the 
ground,  which  will  injure  the  young  fibres  ;  but  this  mulch 
ihould  not  be  laid  on  too  foon,  as  hath  been  before-menti¬ 
oned,  left  the  moifture  fhould  be  prevented  from  foalcing 
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down  fo  the  roots  of  the  trees,  nor  fhould  it  lie  on  too  long 
in  the  fpring,  for  the  fame  reafon  :  therefore  where  perfons 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  lay  it  on  in  frofly  weather,  and 
remove  it  again  after  the  froft  is  over,  that  the  wet  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  and  if 
March  fhould  prove  dry,  with  fharp  north  or  eaft  Winds, 
which  often  happens,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  ground 
again  with  the  mulch,  to  prevent  the  winds  from  pene¬ 
trating  and  drying  the  ground,  which  will  be  of  Angular  fer- 
vice^o  the  trees.  But  I  am  aware,  that  this  will  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  many,  on  account  of  roe  trouble,  which  may 
appear  to  be  great ;  but  when  it  is  confidered,  how  much 
of  this  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a  Angle  perfon  in  a  fhort 
time,  it  can  have  little  force,  and  the  benefit  which  the 
trees  will  receive  by  .this  management,  will  greatly  recom- 
penfe  the  trouble  and  expence. 

As  thefe  trees  mu  ft  be  conftantly  fenced  from  cattle,  it 
will  be  the  beft  way  to  keep  the  land  in  tillage,  for  by  con- 
ftant  ploughing  or  digging  of  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  be  encouraged,  and  they  will  make  the  more  pro- 
grefs  in  their  growth  ;  but  where  this  is  done,  whatever 
crops  are  fown  or  planted,  fhould  not  be  too  near  the  trees, 
left  the  nourifhment  fhould  -be  drawn  away  from  them.; 
and  if  the  ground  is  ploughed  there  muft  be  care  taken  not 
to  go  too  near  the  ftems  of  the  trees,  whereby  their  roots 
would  be  injured,  or  the  bark,  of  their  ftems  rubbed  off; 
but  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  dig  the  ground  about  the 
trees,  where  the  plough  doth  not  come,  every  fpring  or 
autumn,  for  five  or  fix  years  after  planting,  by  which 
time  their  roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a. greater 
diftance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  lay 
the  ground  down  for  pafture,  afeerthe  trees  are  grown  pretty 
large  in  their  orchards  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  advifable, 
for  I  have  frequently  feen  trees  of  above  twenty  years 
growth,  almoft  deltroyed  by  horfes,  in  the  compafs  of  one 
week  ;  and  if  fheep  are  put  into  orchards,  they  will  con¬ 
ftantly  rub  their  bodies  againft  the  ftems  of  the  trees,  and 
their  greafe  flicking  to  the  bark,  will  flint  their  growth,  and 
in  time  will  fpail  them  ;  therefore  wherever  orchards  are 
planted,  it  will  be  much  the  better  method  to  keep  the 
ground  ploughed  or  dug  annually,  and  fuch  crops  put  on 
the  ground,  as  will  not  draw  too  much  nourifhment  from 
the  trees. 

In  pruning  of  orchard  trees  nothing  more  fhould  be  done, 
but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  branches  which  crofs  each  other, 
which,  if  left,  would  rub  and  tear  off  the  bark  from  each 
other,  as  alfo  decayed  branches,  but  never  ftiorten  any  of 
their  flioots.  If  fuckers,  or  (boots  from  their  ftems,  fhould 
come  out,  they  mull  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  when  any 
branches  are  broken  by  the  wind,  they  fhould  be  cut  off, 
either  down  to  the  divifion  of  the  branch,  or  clofe  to  the 
flem  from  whence  it  was  produced  ;  the  bell  time  for  this 
work  is  in  Novesnber,  for  it  fhould  not  be  done  in  frofly 
weather,  nor  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  begins  to  be  in 
motion. 

The  beft  method  to  keep  Apples  for  winter  ufe  is,  to  let 
them  hang  upon  the  trees,  until  there  is  danger  of  froft  ; 
to  gather  them  in  dry  weather,  and  then  lay  them  in  large 
heaps  to  fvveat  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  ;  afterward  look 
them  over  carefully,  taking  out  all  fuch  as  have  appear¬ 
ance  of  decay,  wiping  all  the  found  fruit  dry,  and  pack 
them  up  in  large  oil  jars,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
fealded  and  dry,  flopping  them  down  clofe,  to  exclude  the 
external  air  ;  if  this  is  duly  obferved,  the  fruit  will  keep 
found  a  long  time,  and  their  fltfh  will  be  plump,  for  when 
they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  their  Ikins  will  fhrink,  and 
their  pulp  will  be  foft. 

MALUS 


MAN* 

MALUS  ARMRNIAC A .  Set  Ar meniaca. 

MALUS  AURANT1A.  See  Aurantia. 

MALUS  LIMONIA.  See  Limonia. 

MALUS  MED1CA.  See  Citreum. 

MALUS  PERSIC  A.  See  Perfica. 

MALUS  PUN1CA.  See  Punica. 

MAMMEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  tab.  4.  The  Mammee 
tree. 

The  Char  alters  are,. 

I  he  flower  has  four  large  concave  petals ,  which  fpread  open. 
It  hath  many  awl-Jhaped  Jiamina ,  and  in  the  center  a  roundijh 
germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  large  fejhy  fruit,  of  a 
fpherical fgure,  inclofng  one,  two,  or  three  large ,  almoft  oval 
'  ftones. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  tree  known,  via.. 

M  am  ME  a  faminibus  fore  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  51  z.  Mam- 
mee  with  the  ftamina  Ihortcr  than  the  Rower. 

This  tree,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  grows  to  the  height  of  fixty 
or  feventy  feet ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  ftiff,  and  continue 
green  all  the  year  ;  the  fruit  is<  as  large  as  a  man’s  lift  ; 
when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  and  is  very 
grateful  to  the  tafte.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  where  the  fruit  is  generally  fold  in  their  markets, 
and  is  efteeroed  one  of  the  belt  fruits  of  the  country.  It 
alfo  grows  on  the  hills  of  Jamaica,  and  has  been  tranf¬ 
planted  into  moft  of  the  Caribbee  (/lands,  where  it  thrives 
exceeding  well. 

In  England  there  are  few  of  thefe  plants,  but  none  of  any 
fize.  7'he  plants  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  ftones, 
which  are  often  brought  from  the  Weft -Indies  (but  thefe 
ftones  Ihould  be  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow) ;  thefe 
Ihould  be  put-  into-  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of 
tanners  bark.  In  about  two  months  the  plants  will  appear 
above  ground,  after  which,  in  warm  weather,  the  glades 
of  the  hot-bed  Ihould  be  raifed  to  let  in  the  frelh  air.  In 
three  months  after  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  have  filled  the 
pots,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  the  outer  Ihell  of  the  nut  taken  off  with  all  pofiible  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the~plants;  then  they  mull  be  new 
potted,  and  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  obferving  to 
water  and  Ihade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  Ihould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till 
Michaelmas,  when  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove, 
where  they  mult  be  conftantly  kept,  and  may  be  treated 
after  the.  manner  direded  for  the  Coffee  tree. 

If,  when  the.  ftones  of.  this  fruit  are  brought  over,  they 
are  put  into -the  tan- bed,  under  the  bottom  of  any  of  the 
pots,  they,  will  fproot  fooner  than  thofe.which.are.  planted  in 
the  earth. 

MANCANILLA.  See  Hippomane. 

MANDRAGORA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H,  16.  tab.  12. 
Mandrake, 

The  Characters  are, 

The  /lower  hath  cue  ereCl  belh/haped  petal,  which,  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  empale  merit.  It  has  Jive  awl-Jhaped  /lamina, 
«u  hich  are  arched  and  hairy  at  their  ba/e.  In  the  center  is  fttsir 
a  ted  a  roundijh  ge*  men,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  large  round 
berry  with  two  cells,  having. a  fie/hy  receptacle  convex  on  cac-h  fide, 
filled  with  kidney-Jhaped  feeds.  , 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genua  at  prefent  in  the 
Engli/h  gardens,  viz. 

Mandracora.  Hort.  Cliff.  51.  Mandrake  with  a  round 
fruit. 

T.his-plant  grows  naturally-  in  Spain,  Portugal ,  Laly,  and 
the  Levant ,  but  is  preferved  here  in  the  gardens  of  the  curi¬ 
ous.  It  hatha  long  taper,  root  ihaped  like  a  Parfnep,  which 
*  runs  three  or  four  feet  desp  -in  the  ground  j,  it  is  fomedmes 
Angle,  and  at  ethers. divided into  two  or  three  branches,  al- 
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moft  of  the  colour  of  Parfnep,  but  a  little  darker;  from  thih 
arifes  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  at  firft  Hand  ered,  but, 
when  grown  to  their  full  lize,  fpread  open,  and  lie  upon  the 
-  ground  ;  they  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
a  fetid  feent.  Thefe  rife  immediately  from  the  crown  of 
the  root,  without  any  foot-ftalk;  between  them  come  out 
the  flowers,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  fpot-ftalk  about 
three  inches  longr,  which  alfo  arife  immediately  from  the 
root;  the  flowers  are  five-cornered,  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour;  fpreading  open  at  the  top  like  a-  Primrofe,  having 
five  hairy  ftamina,  with  a  globular  germen  in  the  center; 
fupporting  an  awl-Ihaped  ftyle.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  globular  fofc  berry  lying  upon  the  leaves,  which, 
when  fully  grown,  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  of  a  yellowiftv 
green  colour  when  ripe,  full  of  pulp,  in  which  the  kidney- 
Ihaped  feeds  are  lodged.  It  flowers  in  March,  and  the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds;  which  fhould  be 
Town  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for 
■  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring,  they  feldom  fucceed  well  ; 
but  thole  which  are  fown  in  autumn  will  come  up  in  the" 
fpring,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds. 
In  this  bed  they  Ihould  remain  till  the  autumn,  when  they 
Ihould  be  taken  up  very  carefully,  and  tranfplanted  into  the- 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  Ihould  be  in  a  light 
deep  foil  ;  for  their  roots  always  run  downward  very  deep; 
fo  that  if  the  foil  be  wet,  they  are  often  rotted  in  winter;, 
and  if  it  be  too  near  the  gravel  or  chalk,  they  feldom  thrive 
well  ^  but  if  the  foil  is  good  and  they  are  not  difturbed,  th® 
plants  will  grow  to  a  large  fize.in  a  few  years,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  great  quantities  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  will  abide  a 
great  many  years. 

I.  have  been  informed  by  fome  perfons  of.  credit,  that  one 
of  thefe  roots  will  remain  found  fifty  or  fixty  years,  and  be 
as  vigorous  as  a  young  plant.  I  know  fome  plants  myfelf, 
which  are  now  above  forty  years  old,  and  in  great  vigourj 
which  may  continue  fo  many  years  longer;  as  there  are  nor 
figns  cf  their  decay;  but  they  Ihould  never  be  removed  after 
their  roots  have  arrived  to  any  conliderable  fize,  which  would 
break  their  lower  fibres,  and  fo  flint  the  plants,  as  that  if 
they  live  they  will  not  recover,  their  former  ftrength  in  two 
or  three  years. 

As  to  the  feigned  refemblance  of  a  human  form,  which 
the  roots  of  this  plant  are  laid  to  carry,  it  is  all  impofture, 
owing  to  the  cunning  of  quacks  and  mountebanks,  who 
deceive  the  populace  and  the  ignorant  with  fifticious  image? 
Ihapsdfiom  thefreih  roots  of  Briony  and  other  plants  :  and 
what  is  reported  as  to  the  manner  of  rooting  up  this  plant, 
by  tying  a- dog  ihereto,  to  prevent  the  certain  death  of  tha 
perlonwho  Ihoulddareto  attempt  it, .and  the  groans  it  emirs 
upon  the  force  offered,  &c.  is  all  a  ridiculous  fable  :  for  I  - 
have  taken  up  feveral  large  roots  of  this  plant,  fome  cf 
which  have  been  tranfplanted  into-- other  places,  but  could 
never  obferve  an)  accident  which  attended  it,  nor  was  there 
any  difference  from  that  of  other  d.eep  rooting  plants. 

MANIHO  i'.  See  Jatropha. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer. 

MARACQCK.  See  Pafli flora. 

MARANTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen\  16.  tab.  36.-  Indian 
Arrow-root. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  fetal,  which  is  of  the  grinning  kind,  with 
an  oblong  comprejfed  tube ,  cut  into  fix  Jmall  jegrnents,  reprefenting 
a  lip  flovoer.  it  has  one  membranaceous  Jiamina,  appearing  like 
a  figment  of  the  petal,  and  a  roundijh  germen  Jituatcd,  under  tbs 
flower,  which  ajterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  three-cornered  cafe 
y \clt  with -three  valves.,  containing  onbhard  reugh  feed*. 

b 

Tis. 
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The  Species  are,  ■  v  ■ 

1.  Maranta  jegmentis  petalorum  devtatis.  Indian  Arrow- 
root,  with  the  fegments  of  the  flower  indented. 

z.  Maranta  jegmentis  petalorum  integerrimis.  Indian  hr- 
row-root,  with  the  fegments  of  the  petals  entire  ;  called  In¬ 
dian  Arrow  root. 

The  firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  father  Plunder  in  fome  of 
the  French  fettlements  in  America-,  and  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houjloun,  found  the  fame  fort  growing  in  plenty  near  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain. 

This  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  creeping  root,  which  is  very 
full  of  knots,  from  which  arife  many  fmooth  leaves,  fix  or 
feven  inches  long  and  three  broad  in  the  middle,  termi¬ 
nating  in  points,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  root  ; 
between  thefe  come  out  the  ftalks,  which  rife  near  two  feet 
high,  and  divide  upward  into  two  or  three  fmaller,  gar- 
nifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  leaf  of  the  fame  fhape  with 
the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a 
loofe  fpike  of  fmall  white  flowers,  (landing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  cut  into  fix  narrow  fegments, 
which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  fit  upon  the  germen, 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  roundiih  three-corned  capfule, 
inclofing  one  hard  rough  feed. 

The  other  fort  was  brought  from  fome  of  th eSpaniJh  fet¬ 
tlements  in  America,  into  the  iflands  of  Barbadoes  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  their  gardens  as  a  medicinal 
plant,  being  a  fovereign  remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  wafps, 
and  to  extract  the  poifon  of  the  Manchineel  tree.  The 
Indians  apply  the  root  to  expel  the  poifon  of  their  arrows, 
which  they  ufe  with  great  fuccefs.  They  take  up  the  roots, 
and  after  cleanling  them  from  dirt,  they  mafti  them,  and 
apply  it  as  a  poultice  to  the  wounded  part,  which  draws  out 
the  poifon,  and  heals  the  wound.  It  will  alfo  Hop  a  gan¬ 
grene,  if  it  be  applied  before  it  is  gone  too  far,  fo  that  it  is 
a  very  valuable  plant. 

This  fort  is  very  like  the  firfl.,  but  the  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  the  fegments  of  the  petals  are  entire,  in  which  their 
principal  difference  confiifs. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  a  warm  country,  are  ten¬ 
der,  therefore  will  not  live  in  this  climate,  unlefs  they  are 
prelerved  in  ftoves.  They  propagate  fall  by  their  creeping 
roots,  which  fhould  be  parted  the  middle  of  March,  juft  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  pufh  out  new  leaves,  and  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh 
them  with  water  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large 
quantities,  for  too  much  moifture  will  foon  rot  them,  when 
they  are  in  an  unadlive  ftate.  When  the  green  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  the  plants  will  require  frequently  to  be 
watered,  and  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every 
day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  and  the 
heat  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Where  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  the  tan  bed,  and  have  proper  air  and 
moifture,  they  will  thrive,  fo  as  from  a  fmall  root  to  fill  the 
pots,  in  which  they  were  planted,  in  one  fummer.  About 
Michaelmas  the  firft  fort  will  begin  to  decay,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  after  the  leaves  will  die  to  the  ground,  but  the  pots 
muft  be  continued  all  the  winter  in  the  bark- bed,  otherwife 
the  roots  will  perifh  ;  for  although  they  are  in  an  unadive 
ftate,  yet  they  will  not  keep  from  fhrinking  very  long, 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  taken  out 
of  the  tan,  and  placed  in  any  dry  part  of  the  ftove,  the  roots 
often  fhrivel  and  decay;  but  when  they  are  continued  in  the 
tan,  they  fhould  have  but  little  water  given  to  them  when 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  left  it  rot  them. 

MARJORAM.  See  Origanum. 

MARLE  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter, 
and  of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  by  its  having  lain  fo  deep  in  the  earth  as  not 
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to  have  fpcnt  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality  by  any 
product. 

Maries  are  of  different  qualities  in  different  counties  of 
England.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  four  forts  of  marles  in 
Sujfex,  a  gray,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  ;  of  thefe  the 
blue  is  accounted  the  beft,  the  yellow  the  next,  and  the  gray 
the  next  to  that ;  and  as  for  the  red,  that  is  the  leaft  valu¬ 
able. 

In  Chejhire  they  reckon  fix  forts  of  marie  : 

1.  The  coWfhut  marie,  which  is  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
with  blue  veins  in  it,  and  little  lumps  of  chalk  or  lime 
ftone  ;  it  is  commonly  found  under  clay,  or  low  black  land, 
feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  very  hard  to  dig. 

2.  Stone,  ftate,  or  flag  marie,  which  is  a  kind  of  foft 
ftone,  or  rather  flate  of  a  blue  or  bluifh  colour,  that  will 
eafily  diffolve  with  froft  or  rain.  This  is  found  near  ri¬ 
vers,  and  the  fides  of  hills,  and  is  a  very  lafting  fort  of 
marie. 

3.  Peat  marie,  or  delving  marie,  which  is  clofe,  ftrong, 
and  very  fat,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  found  on  the  fides 
of  hills,  and  in  wet  or  boggy  grounds,  which  have  a  light 
fand  in  them  about  two  feet  or  a  yard  deep. 

4.  Clay  marie  ;  this  refembles  clay,  and  is  pretty  near 
akin  to  it,  but  is  fatter,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  chalk 
Hones. 

5.  Steel  marie,  which  lies  commonly  in  the  bottom  of 
pits  that  are  dug,  and  is  of  itfelf  apt  to  break  into  cubical 
bits ;  this  is  fometimes  under  fandy  land. 

6.  Paper  marie,  which  refembles  leaves  or  pieces  of 
brown  paper,  but  fomething  of  a  lighter  colour  ;  this  lies 
near  coals. 

The  properties  of  any  forts  of  marles,  and  by  which  the 
goodneisof  them  may  be  beft  known,  are  better  judged  of 
by  their  puiity  and  uncompoundnefs,  than  their  colour  :  as 
if  it  will  break  in  pieces  like  dice,  or  into  thin  flakes,  or  is 
fmooth  like  lead  ore,  and  is  without  a  mixture  of  gravel  or 
fand  ;  if  it  will  fhake  like  flate  ftones,  and  fhatter  after 
wet,  or  will  turn  to  dull  when  it  has  been  expofed  to  the 
fun  ;  or  will  not  hang  and  flick  together  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  like  tough  clay;  but  is  fat  and  tender,  and  will 
open  the  land  it  is  laid  on,  and  not  bind  ;  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  it. 

Maries  do  not  make  fo  good  an  improvement  of  lands 
the  firft  year  as  afterwards. 

The  quantity  of  marie  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  for  over  marling  has  often  proved  of 
worfe  confequence  than  under  marling,  efpecially  where  the 
land  is  ftrong;  for  by  laying  it  in  too  great  quantities,  or 
often  repeating  the  marling,  the  land  has  become  fo  ftrong 
and  bound  fo  clofely,  as  to  detain  the  wet  like  a  dilh,  fo  that 
the  owners  have  been  obliged  to  drain  the  ground  at  a  great 
expence  ;  but  in  fandy  land  there  can  be  no  danger  in  lay¬ 
ing  on  a  great  quantity,  or  repeating  it  often,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  beft  dreflings  for  fuch  land. 

MARRUBIASTRUM.  See  Sideritis. 

MARRUBIUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  192.  tab.  91.  Hore- 
hound. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

I  he  Ji Oliver  is  of  the  lip  kind,  <zvith  a  cylindrical  tube,  divided 
into  two  lips.  It  has  four  famina  which  are  under  the  upper 
lip,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other.  It  hath  a 
four-pointed  germen ,  which  afterward  turns  to  four  oblong  feedst 
fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Marrubium  dentibus  ealycinis  fetaceis  uncinatis.  Hort . 
Cliff.  3 1  z.  Common  white  Horehound. 

2.  Marrubium  folds  ovato-lanceolatis  f err  atis,  calycum ^ 
denticulis fetaceis,  Hort.  Clff.  31 1.  Broad-leaved,  foreign, 
white  Horehound. 

3.  Mar- 
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3.  Marrubium  foli is  lan  ceo  lads  deniads,  •vmkillis ,  mi- 
voribus ,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  erediis.  Narrow-leaved, 
foreign,  white  Horehound. 

4.  Marrubium  foil  is  cutieiformibus ,  •verticillis  in-volucro 
defitutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  31 1.  Horehound  called  Madwort, 
with  leaves  which  are  deeply  cut. 

5.  Marrubium  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  rediis  villofis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Low  Spastijh  Horehound,  with  filver- 
coloured  fattiny  leaves. 

6.  Marrubium  foliis  fubo-uatis  lan  at  is  fuperne  emarginato- 
crenatis ,  denticulis  calycinis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  The 
vvhiteft  and  moll  hairy  Horehound. 

7.  Marrubium  calycum  limlis  patentibus,  denticulis  acutis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Round-leaved  Spanijh  Horehound. 

8.  Mar  r  u  b  1  u  m  foliis  fubovatis  tomentofs  fuperne  ferratis, 
denticulis  calycinis  fetaceis  eredlis.  Whiteft  round- leaved 
Horehound. 

9.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villcfs,  foliis  orbicu- 
latis  rugofs ,  caule  herbaceo .  Spanijh  baftard  Dittany,  with 
rough-curled  leaves. 

10.  Mar  rubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villofs,  foliis  cor- 
datis  rugojis  incanis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Spanifb  baftard  Dittany, 
with  a  very  large  hoary  leaf. 

11.  Mar  rubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villofs,  foliis  cor- 
datis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Whorled,  unfavoury, 
baftard  Dittany. 

12.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  tubo  longioribus  membra- 
naceis,  angulis  tnajoribus  rotundatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  584.  Baf¬ 
tard  Dittany,  with  an  empalement  like  Molucca  Baum. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Prafium,  or  white  Horehound  of  the 
{hops.  This  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo 
is  feldom  propagated  in  gardens.  It  hath  a  ligneous  fibrous 
root,  from  which  come  out  many  fquare  ftalks  two  feet  in 
length,  garnifhed  with  hoary  roundifh  leaves,  indented  on 
the  edges,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  grow  in  very 
thick  whorls  round  the  ftalks  at  each  joint;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  of  the  lip  kind,  (landing  in  (tiff  hoary  empale- 
ments,  cut  into  ten  parts  at  the  top,  which  end  in  ftiff  brif- 
tles ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  black  feeds,  fitting 
in  the  empalement. 

The  fecond  fort  grow's  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This 
rifes  with  fquare  flalks  near  three  feet  high,  which  branch 
much  more  than  the  firft;  the  leaves  are  rounder,  whiter, 
and  (land  farther  afunder ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  not 
fo  large,  but  the  flowers  have  longer  tubes. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  rifes  with  (lender  hoary  ftalks  three  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  very  hoary,  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  fecond  ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  the  briftly 
indentures  of  the  empalement  are  longer  and  ered  ;  the 
whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  flavour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
is  a  biennial  plant,  whcfe  ftalks  are  about  the  fame  length 
as  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  leaves  are  wedge-lhaped,  hoary, 
and  obtufely  indented;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  have  no  covers.  The  flowers  (land  loofer  in  the 
whorls,  and  the  cuts  of  the  empalement  end  in  very  ftiff 
prickles  which  fpread  open  ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  feldom 
above  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  covered  with  a  foft  hoary 
down  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  rounbifti,  very  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  indented  on  the  edges.  The  whorls  of  flowers 
are  fmall,  very  downy  and  white. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  ftalks 
about  the  fame  length  as  the  firft  ;  the  leaves  are  nearly 
©val,  woolly,  and  crenated  toward  the  top,  and  the  em¬ 
palement  of  the  flowers  are  awl-lhaped. 
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The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  ftalks 
of  this  grow  more  ered  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort; 
the  leaves  are  rounder  and  more  fawed  on  the  edges ;  the 
empalement  of  the  flowers  fpread  open,  ending  in  acute 
fegments.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; 
the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  are  very  woolly  ;  the  leaves  are  almoft 
oval,  thick,  and  indented  on  their  edges  toward  the  top  ; 
their  foot-ftalks  are  broad,  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  large, 
and  the  indentures  of  the  empalements  end  in  ltiff  bridles; 
the  whole  plant  is  very  white. 

The  ninth  fort,  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  This 
fends  out  many  ftiff  roundifh  ftalks,  which  rife  more  than 
two  feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  cottony  down ;  the 
leaves  are  almoft  round,  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  ;  the  whorls  of  flow  ers  are  large,  the 
borders  of  the  empalement  are  flat  and  hairy  ;  the  tube  of 
the  flower  is  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  empalement,  fo  the  two 
lips  are  but  juft  vifible. 

The  tenth  foit  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  a  little  (hrubby,  and  rife  near  three  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  fmall  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped  and 
rough  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under ;  the 
whorls  of  flowers  are  large,  the  borders  of  the  empalements 
flat  and  hairy  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  longer,  a-  d  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  thtir  upper  lips  are  ered. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  two 
feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  pretty  dole  to  the 
ftalks ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  two  former  forts.  The  rim  of  the  empalements  are  flat. 
'1  he  flowers  are  white,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath 
very  woolly  ftalks,  which  rife  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
woolly  heart-lhaped  leaves.  The  whorls  of  flowers  are 
large,  the  borders  of  the  empalements  flat,  and  cut  into 
many  fegments,  which  are  membranaceous,  angular,  and 
rounded  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  but  fcarce  appear  out  of  their  empalements,  and 
their  upper  lips  are  ered. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  Galen  s  Madwort.  This 
was  by  the  ancients  greatly  recommended  for  its  efficacy 
in  curing  of  madnefs,  and  fome  few  of  the  moderns  have 
preferibed  it  in  the  fame  diforder,  but  at  prefen t  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

All  thefe  plants  are  preferred  in  botanick  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  there  are  not  above  two  of  the 
forts  which  are  cultivated  in  other  gardens :  thefe  are  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  forts,  whofe  flalks  are  fhrubby,  and 
the  plants  very  hoary,  fo  make  a  variety  when  intermixed 
with  other  plants ;  thefe  very  rarely  produce  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a 
lhady  border  the  middle  of  April,  will  take  root  very  freely. 

They  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  in  very  fevere  winters 
fhould  be  fereened  from  the  hard  frofts,  efpecially  thofe 
plants  which  grow  in  good  ground,  and  are  luxuriant  ; 
their  branches  are  more  replete  with  juice,  fo  very  liable  to 
fufflr  by  cold  ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  poor,  dry,  rubbifny 
foil,  the  fhoots  will  be  fhort,  firm,  and  dry,  fo  are  feldom 
injured  by  the  cold,  and  thefe  plants  will  continue  much 
longer  than  thofe  in  better  gro  ind. 

The  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  dry  earth  in  the  fpring  ; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  that  their  branches 
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may  have  room  to  fpread,  after  this  they  require  no  other 
culture  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  two  other  forts. 

MARRUBIUM  NIGRUM.  See  Ballote. 

MART  AGON.  See  Lilium. 

MARTYNIA.  Houfl.  Gen .  Nov.  Martyn.  Dec.  !.  42. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  bell-Jhaped petal,  and  is  of  the  ringent  kind, 
•with  a  j welling  tube,  at  the  bafe  of  which  is  fltuated  a  gibbous 
neCtarium.  .  It  hath  four  fender  incurved  famina,  which  are 
inflexed  into  each  other,  and  an  oblong  germen  fltuated  under  the 
flower.  The  empalement  aftervoard  turns  to  an  oblong  gibbous 
capfule,  which  divides  into  two  parts,  including  a  hard  nut 
Jhaped  like  the  body  of  a  flag  beetle,  with  two  incurved  flrong 
horns  at  the  end,  having  flour  cells,  two  of  which  are  generally 
barren,  the  other  two  have  one  oblong  feed  in  each . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Martynia  caule  ramoflo, foliis  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
6 18.  Martynia  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  angular  leaves. 

2.  Martynia  caule flmplici,  foliis flerratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
618.  Martynia  with  a  fingle  ftalk,  and  fawed  leaves. 

3.  Martynia  caule  ramoflo,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  pilofls. 
Plat.  286.  Martynia  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  oval, 
heart-ffiaped,  hairy  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfloun,  near  La  Vera  Cruse,  in  New  Spain. 

This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  Italic  near  three  feet 
high,  which  divides  upward  into  two  or  three  large  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  vifeous  leaves,  cut  into 
angles  on  their  ftdes.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ihort 
fpikes,  from  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Foxglove,  but  are  of  a  paler  purple 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  capfules,  which 
are  thick,  tough,  and  clammy  ;  when  ripe,  divide  into  two 
parts,  and  drop  off,  leaving  a  large  hard  nut  hanging  on 
the  plant,  about  the  flze  and  much  of  the  fame  form  as  the 
flag  beetle,  with  two  ftrong  crooked  horns  at  the  end. 
The  nut  has  two  deep  longitudinal  furrows  on  the  fides, 
and  feveral  fmaller  crofting  each  other  in  the  middle,  and 
is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  cut  open,  without  in¬ 
juring  of  the  feeds ;  within  are  four  oblong  cells,  two  of 
which  have  a  fingle  oblong  feed  in  each,  but  the  other  two 
are  abortive.  If  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  begin  to  fnew  their  flowers  in  July,  which 
are  firft  produced  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch,  fo  there  will  be  a 
fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  till  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar, 
growing  naturally  about  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  thick,  fleffiy,  and  divided  into  fcaly  knots, 
fomevvhat  like  thofe  of  Toothwort,  from  which  arife  feveral 
fingle,  fleffiy,  fucculent  ftalks,  about  a  foot  high,  of  a  pur- 
pliffi  colour,  garnifhed  with  oblong  thick  leaves,  whofe  bafe 
fits  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  rough 
on  their  upper  fide,  where  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  but 
their  under  fide  is  purpliffi.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a 
fpike  of  blue  flowers,  which  are  bell-ffiaped,  and  do  not 
fpread  open  at  the  rim  fo  much  as  the  former  fort;  thefe 
are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Mijflflflppi.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  having  a  thick  fleffiy  ftalk  about  two  feet 
high,  which  divides  into  three  or  four  fpreading  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oval  heart-ffiaped  leaves,  of  a  foft  green, 
very  vifeous  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  loofe  thyrfe  ;  they  are  in  ffiape  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  but  of  a  paler  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval 
fruit,  having  very  thick  covers  like  the  outer  ffiell  of  Wal- 
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nuts,  with  two  long  incurved  horns  at  the  end  :  the  outer 
ffiell  drops  off  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  leaving  a  hard  fibrous 
nut  hanging  on  the  plant,  which  opens  in  the  middle,  hav¬ 
ing  four  cells,  each  containing  two  or  three  oval  feeds. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  are  annual,  fo  are  only  propagated 
by  feed,  which  ffiould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  where,  if  the  feeds  are  intirely 
feparated  from  their  covers,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about 
a  month,  and  will  grow  pretty  fait,  if  the  bed  is  warm ; 
they  ffiould  therefore  be  tranfplanted  in  a  little  time  after 
they  come  up,  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  ffiade  them  from 
the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  ffiould 
have  a  large  ffiare  of  freffi  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing.  With  this  management 
the  plants  will  make  great  progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  the  pots 
with  their  roots  in  about  a  month’s  time,  when  they  ffiould 
be  ffiifted  into  pots,  about  a  foot  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in  the  bark-llove,  where  they 
ffiould  be  allowed  room,  becaufe  they  put  out  many  fide 
branches,  and  will  grow  three  feet  high  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  care  which  is  taken 
to  lupply  them  conftantly  with  water.  When  thefe  plants 
thrive  well,  they  will  fend  out  many  fide  branches,  which 
will  all  of  them  produce  fmall  fpikes  of  flowers ;  but  it  is 
only  from  the  firft  fpike  of  flowers  that  good  feeds  can  be 
expected  in  this  country,  fo  that  particular  care  fliould  be 
taken,  that  none  of  thofe  are  pulled  off  or  deftroyed,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  feeds  here,  efpecially 
of  the  firft  fort :  but  the  third  fort  is  much  more  hardy,  fo 
will  perfett  its  feeds  here  very  well,  efpecially  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  much  drawn. 

The  nuts  of  the  firft  fort  are  fo  hard,  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  get  out  the  feeds  without  breaking  them  ;  and 
if  the  whole  nut  is  put  into  the  ground,  the  feeds  do  feldom 
grow.  I  have  had  fome  of  the  nuts  lying  in  the  ground 
two  years,  which  after  were  taken  up,  and  appeared  as 
found  and  good  as  when  they  were  firft  put  in,  and  fome 
of  the  feeds  have  grown  after  being  kept  four  or  five  years 
above  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  dies  to  the  root  every  winter,  and  rifes 
again  the  fucceeding  fpring.  This  muft  be  conftantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  During  the  winter 
feafon,  when  the  plants  are  decayed,  they  ffiould  have  but 
little  water  given  them  ;  about  the  middle  of  March,  juft 
before  the  plants  begin  to  ffioot,  is  the  proper  feafon  to 
tranfplant  and  part  the  roots,  when  they  ffiould  be  planted 
into  pots  of  a  middle  fize,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- bed, 
which  ffiould  at  this  time  be  renewed  with  freffi  tan.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  tender  exoticks,  which  require  the  bark-ftove. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.  See  Mirabilis. 

MARUM  SYRIACUM.  See  Teucrium. 

MARUM  VULGARI.  See  Satureja. 

MARYGOLD.  See  Calendula. 

MARYGOLD  (AFRICAN).  See  Tagetes. 
MARYGOLD  (FIG).  See  Mefembryanthemum.' 

MARYGOLD  (FRENCH).  See  Tagetes. 

MASTER  WORT.  See  Imperatoria. 

MASTICH1NA.  See  Satureja. 

MATRICARIA.  Toum.  Infl.  R.H.  493.  tab.  281.  Fe¬ 
verfew. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound flower.  The  ray  or  border  is  compofled  of 
female  half  florets,  and  the  diflk,  which  is  hemiflpherical ,  of  her - 
maphrodite  florets,  The  female  half  florets  are  tongue-Jhaped, 
and  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  end ;  thefe  have  a  naked  ger¬ 
men.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  fabulous,  funnel-Jhaped,  and 
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cut  into  five  parts  at  the  trim  ;  they  have  each  Jive  hairy  Jhort 
Jlamina,  and  an  oblong  naked germen.  ‘The  germen  of  loth  turn 
to  fngle ,  oblong,  naked  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Matricaria  folds  compojitis planis,  foliolis  ovatis  in- 
tifis ,  pedunculis  rasnofu,  Hort.  Clijf.  416.  Common,  or  Gar¬ 
den  Feverfew. 

2.  Matricaria  receptaculis  hen.ifpharicis ,  folds  bipinnatis 
fubcarnoJis,fuprd  convexis,fiubtus  carinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  891. 
Feverfew ;  commonly  called  dwarf,  perennial,  maritime 
Chamomile,  with  Ihort,  thick,  dark,  gieen  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Feverfew,  which  is  dire&ed 
to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in  lanes,  and 
upon  the  lide  of  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  phyfick  gardens  to  fupply  the 
markets.  The  ftalks  rife  upward  of  two  feet  high  ;  they 
are  round,  ltiff,  and  llriated  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
fevcn  lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  obtufe  fegments  ;  the 
ftalks  and  branches  are  terminated  by  the  flowers,  which 
are  difpoied  almoft  in  the  form  of  loofe  umbels.  The 
flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  Ihort  rays,  which  are  white 
like  thofe  of  the  Chamomile,  furiounding  a  yellow  diflc 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  form  a  hemif- 
phere,  and  are  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement, 
which  are  lucceeded  by  oblong,  angular,  naked  feeds. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  llrong  unpleafant  odour. 

The  following  varieties  of  this  plant,  are  preferved  in 
botanick  gardens,  many  of  which  are  pretty  conftant,  if 
care  is  taken  of  faving  the  feeds ;  but  where  the  feeds  of 
thefe  plants  have  been  fuffered  to  fcatter,  it  will  be  almoft 
impoilible  to  preferve  the  varieties  without  mixture.  I 
lhali  only  juft  infert  them  here,  for  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collecting  the  varieties. 

1.  Feverfew  with  very  double  flowers. 

2.  Feverfew  with  double  flowers,  whofe  borders  or  rays 
are  plain,  and  the  difk  fiftular. 

3.  Feverfew  with  very  fmall  rays. 

4.  Feverfew  with  very  Ihort  fiftular  florets. 

5.  Feverfew  with  naked  heads,  having  no  rays  or  border. 

6.  Feverfew  with  naked  fulphur-coloured  heads. 

7.  Feverfew  with  elegant  curled  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  their  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  nurfery- 
beds,  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain 
till  they  have  grown  large,  when  they  may  be  taken  up, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  large  borders,  where  they  will  flower,  and  produce 
ripe  feeds. 

When  the  different  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are  intermixed 
with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth  in  large  gardens,  they 
are  ornamental.  But  as  their  roots  feldom  abide  more 
than  two  years,  frefh  plants  fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
to  fupply  their  places  ;  for  although  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
yet  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  plants  as  thofe  obtained 
from  feeds.  When  thefe  plants  grow  from  the  joints 
of  walls,  or  upon  dry  lime  rubbifh,  they  will  continue 
much  longer  than  in  good  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  I  have  obferved  it  upon  the  Sujfex  coaft 
in  great  plenty,  from  whence  I  brought  the  plants,  which 
were  of  no  longer  duration  in  the  garden  than  two  years, 
though  in  their  native  foil  they  may  continue  longer.  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  branch  out  pretty  much,  and  fpread  near 
the  ground  ;  they  are  garmfhed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
which  are  compofed  of  many  doub  e  wings,  or  pinnae,  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Chamomile,  but  are  much  thicker  in 
fubftance ;  they  have  their  edges  turned  backward,  fo  are 
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convex  on  their  upper  furface,  and  concave  on  their  under* 
The  flowers  are  white,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Chamo¬ 
mile,  and  are  difpofed  almoft  in  the  form  of  an  umbel. 

This  plant  is  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick  gardens 
for  variety.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in 
the  fpring,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in  almoft  any 
fituation  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  care,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 

MAUROCENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  edit.  2.  289.  The 
Hottentot  Cherry. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

The  fewer  hath  five  oval  petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
five  fiamina ,  which  are  fituated  between  the  petals.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  roundifij  germen,  crowned  by  a  trifid  fiignia . 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  berry ,  with  one  or  two 
cells ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maurocenia  folds  ful ovatis  integerrimis,  fioribus  con- 
fertis  lateralibus.  Maurocenia  with  entire  leaves,  which  are 

almoft  ova],  and  flowers  growing  in  cluflers  on  the  iides  of 
the  branches;  commonly  called  Hottentot  Cherry. 

2.  Maurocenia  folds  obverse  ovatis  ferratis,  fioribus  co- 
rymbofis  alaribus  tff  terminalibus.  Maurocenia  with  obverfe, 
oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches ;  commonly  called  Cape 
Phillyrea,  and  by  the  Dutch  Leplehout. 

3.  Maurocenia  folds  ovatis  nervofis  integerrimis.  Mau¬ 
rocenia  with  oval  veined  leaves,  which  are  entire  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  fmaller  Hottentot  Cherry. 

4.  Maurocenia  folds  obverse  ovatis  emarginatis,  fioribus 
fiolitards  alaribus.  Maurocenia  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
which  are  indented  at  the  edges,  and  flowers  growing 
flngly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

The  firft  three  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  the  firft  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  in  that  country. 
The  ftalk  is  ftrong,  woody,  and  covered  with  a  purplilh 
bark,  fending  out  many  ftift’  branches,  garnilhed  with  very 
thick  leaves,  almoft  oval,  Handing  for  the  moft  part  oppo- 
fite,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  entire.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  branches  in  clufters,  three, 
four,  or  five  Handing  upon  one  common  foot-ftalk;  they 
are  compofed  of  five  plain  equal  petals,  ending  in  acute 
points,  of  a  greenilh  yellow  colour,  changing  to  white.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  the  oval  germen,  crowned  by  a  trifid 
ftigma,  and  between  each  petal  is  fituated  a  ftamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  fummits.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  pulpy  berry,  fome  having  but  one,  and  others 
two  cells ;  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  one  oval  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  woody  ftalk,  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purplifh  bark, 
garnilhed  with  pretty  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  obverfely  oval,  and  Hand  oppofite,  of  a  light  green, 
having  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
roundifli  bunches  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  five  fmall  petals,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  fituated  the  ftamina,  terminated  by  obtufe 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifli  germen, 
crowned  fometimes  by  a  bifid,  and  at  others  by  a  trifid  ftigma. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  about  the  Tame 
height  as  the  former,  dividing  into  many  branches,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  ftiff,  oval,  intire  leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins  j  thefe  are  fometimes  placed 
oppofite,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate,  having  a  ftrong 
margin  or  border  furrounding  them. 

K  k  k  z  The 
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The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun , 
growing  naturally  at  the  palifadoes  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  (talk,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rough  brown  bark,  which  divides  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  (tiff  leaves,  placed  alternately, 
indented  at  the  top,  with  a  lliff  reflexed  border,  of  a  gray 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  rully  iron  colour  on 
their  under,  (landing  upon  (fiort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  along  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  have 
fb'e  (mail  white  petals,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  five 
flen  der  flamina,  which  are  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifli  germen,  fupporting  a 
long  bifid  Uigma,  which  is  permanent.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  round  berry,  with  one  or  two  cells,  each 
having  one  oblong  feed. 

The  firft  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  but 
as  it  requires  no  artificial  heat,  fo  may  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  in  a  good  green-houfe,  where  it  deferves  a  place 
for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  which  are  very  thick,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  differing  in  appearance  from  every  other 
plant.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  thofe  (hoots 
which  are  produced  near  the  ground,  but  they  are  long  in 
putting  out  roots.  The  (hoots  fhould  be  twifted  in  the 
part  which  is  laid,  to  facilitate  their  putting  out  roots :  if 
tbefe  are  laid  dowrn  carefully  in  autumn,  they  will  put  out 
roots  fufficient  to  remove  by  the  following  autumn  ;  it  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  this  is  alfo  a  tedious 
method,  as  they  are  feldom  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  in 
lefs  than  two  years.  When  this  is  pradtifed,  the  young 
((boots  of  the  former  year  (hould  be  cut  off,  with  a  fmali 
piece  of  the  old  wood  at  the  bottom,  and  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  loamy  earth,  which  mud  be  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot- bed,  covering  the  pots  with  hand-glafles,  which 
fhould  be  clofe  flopped  down  to  exclude  the  external  air ; 
they  (hould  be  pretty  well  watered  at  the  time  they  are 
planted,  but  afterward  they  will  require  but  little  wet ;  the 
glaffes  over  them  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  to  fereen 
the  cuttings  from  the  fun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  in 
the  morning  before  the  fun  is  too  warm,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  fun  is  low,  they  (hould  be  uncovered,  that 
the  oblique  rays  of  the  fun  may  raife  a  gentle  warmth  un¬ 
der  the  glaffes.  With  this  care  the  cuttings  will  take  root, 
but  where  this  is  wanting,  they  feldom  fucceed.  When  the 
cuttings  or  layers  are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmali  pot,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  (hal¬ 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  during  the  fummer 
feafon  ;  and,  before  the  frofts  of  the  autumn,  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  other  plants  of  that  country.  When  the  plants  have 
obcained  ftrength,  they  will  produce  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
in  warm  feafons  will  ripen  perfedlly  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are 
fown,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring 
following,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers. 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  altogether  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo 
muft  have  a  warmer  place  in  the  green-hcufe  in  winter, 
and  fhould  rot  be  placed  abroad  quite  fo  early  in  the  fpring, 
nor  fuffered  to  remain  abroad  fo  late  in  the  autumn;  but  if 
the  green-houfe  is  warm,  the  plants  will  require  no  addi¬ 
tional  heat.  This  may  be  propagated  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  requires  the 
fame  care,  for  the  cuttings  are  with  difficulty  made  to  root; 
nor  will  the  branches  which  are  laid  put  out  roots  in  lefs 
than  a  year,  and  if  ihefe  are  not  young  (hoots,  they  will 
not  take  root. 

The  third  fort  is  yet  more  rare  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  is  with  greater  difficulty  propagated,  for  the  layers  and 
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cuttings  are  commonly  two  years  before  they  get  roots  fuf- 
ficient  to  remove  ;  and  as  it  never  produces  feeds  here,  fo 
can  be  no  other  way  propagated.  This  is  alfo  tenderer 
than  either  of  the  other  forts,  fo  requires  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat  in  winter,  for  without  fome  aitificial  warmth  it  will 
not  live  through  the  winters  in  England.  In  the  middle  of 
fummer  the  plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  but  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  before  the  cold  nights  come  on,  otherwise  they  will 
receive  a  check,  which  they  will  not  recover  in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold  than 
either  of  the  other,  being  a  native  of  a  warmer  country. 
This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  forts,  but 
when  feeds  can  be  obtained  from  Jamaica ,  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  thofe  will  be  much  the  bed;  but  as  the  feeds 
feldom  come  up  the  firft  year,  fo  they  (hould  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  they  may  remain  all  the  fummer;  and  in  the  autumn 
they  (hould  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan  bed  between  the  other  pots  of  plants,  in  any 
vacant  fpaces ;  there  they  may  remain  till  fpring,  when  they 
(hould  be  taken  out  of  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  fre(h 
hot- bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa¬ 
rate  lmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  again,  being 
careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken 
new  root;  after  which,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

All  the  forts  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  not 
over  (lift",  fo  as  to  detain  the  wet ;  nor  (hould  the  foil  be 
too  light,  for  in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive.  They  retain 
their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo  make  a  good  appearance  in  the 
winter  feafon,  their  leaves  being  remarkably  (tiff  and  of  a  fine 
green,  efpecially  the  firft  fort,  whofe  fruit  ripen  in  winter, 
which  when  it  is  in  plenty  on  the  plants,  affords  an  agree¬ 
able  variety. 

MAYS.  See  Zea. 

MEADIA.  Catejb.  Carol.  3.  p.  1. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  eve  leaf,  cut  into 
fl-ve  long  flegments,  which  are  reflexed.  The  flower  hath  one 
petal,  cut  into  flue  parts,  whofe  limb  is  reflexed  backward. 
It  hath  five  Jhort  flamina  fitting  in  the  tube,  convened  at  the  top 
with  a  conical  germen,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The 
empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  capjule  with  one 
cell,  opining  at  the  top,  and  filled  with  fmali  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  was  fo  titled  by  Mr.  Mark  Catejby , 
F.  R.  S.  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  who  was  a  gene¬ 
rous  encourager  of  every  ufeful  branch  of  fcience. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Meadia.  Catejb.  Hifl.  Carol.  App.  1.  tab.  I.  Meadia. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other  parts 
of  North  America,  from  whence  many  years  ago  it  was  fent 
by  Mr.  Banifler  to  Dr.  Compton,  Lord  Bifhop  of  London,  in 
whofe  curious  garden  I  firft  fawahis  plant  growing  in  the 
year  1709  ;  after  which  it  was  for  feveral  years  loft  in  Eng¬ 
land,  till  within  a  few  years  pad,  when  it  was  again  ob¬ 
tained  from  America,  and  has  been  fince  propagated  in  pretty 
great  plenty.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  comes 
out  feveral  long  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  at  firft  (landing  ereft,  but  after¬ 
ward  they  fpread  on  the  ground,  (efpeciaily  if  the  plants 
are  much  expofed  to  the  fun).  Fiom  between  thi-fe  leaves 
arife  two,  three,  or  four  (talks,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  roots,  eight  or  nine  inches  high;  they  are  fmooth, 
naked,  and  are  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  flowers,  under 
which  is  fituated  the  many-leaved  involucrum.  Each  flower 
is  fuftained  by  a  pretty  long  (lender  foot  (talk,  which  is  re¬ 
curved,  fo  that  the  flower  hangs  downward.  It  has  bat 
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•ne  petal,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  five  fpear-ihaped  feg- 
ments,  which  are  reflexed  backward  like  the  flowers  of 
Cyclamen  or  Sowbread  ;  the  flamina,  which  are  five  in 
number,  are  fliort,  and  fit  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  having 
five  arrow-pointed  fummits,  which  are  connected  together 
round  the  ftyle,  forming  a  fort  of  beak.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  inclining  to  a  Peach  bloflom  colour,  and  have  an 
oblong  germen  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  inclofed  by  the  empale- 
ment,  with  the  permanent  ftyle  on  its  apex,  which,  when 
ripe,  opens  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  feeds,  which  arefaftened 
round  the  ftyle.  This  plant  flowers  the  beginning  of  May , 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  foon  after  which  the  ftalks  and 
leaves  decay,  fo  that  the  roots  remain  inactive  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  roots  put  out  freely 
when  they  are  in  a  loofe  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation ; 
the  beft  time  to  remove  the  roots,  and  take  away  the  off- 
fets,  is  in  Augufi,  after  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  decayed, 
that  they  may  be  fixed  well  in  their  new  fituation,  before 
the  frolt  comes  on.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  the  plants  generally  produce  in  plenty  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  a 
fhady  moift  border,  or  in  pots  which  fhould  be  placed  in 
the  fhade ;  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  mull 
then  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  mult  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  for  while  the  plants  are 
young,  they  are  very  impatient  of  heat,  fo  that  I  have 
known  great  numbers  of  them  deftroyed  in  two  or  three 
days,  which  were  growing  to  the  full  fun.  Thefe  young 
plants  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
then  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  where  the  foil  is  loofe  and  moift,  at  about  eight 
inches  diftance  from  each  other,  which  will  be  room  enough 
for  them  to  grow  one  year,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  flowers,  fo  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  fome  lhady  borders  in  the  flower-garden,  where 
they  will  appear  very  ornamental  during  ihe  continuance  of 
their  flowers. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.  See  Colchicum. 

MEDEOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  411. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  oval  petals, 
end  fix  awl-faped  flamina,  terminated  by  incumbent  fummits, 
and  three  horned  germen  terminating  the  fiyle.  I  he  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  roundtjh  trifid  berry  with  three  cells,  each 
containing  one  heart  Jhaped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Medeola  foil  is  ovato-lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  fcandente. 
Medeola  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  alternate  leaves,  and  a 
climbing  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  Climbing  African  Afpa- 
ragus,  with  a  Myrtle  leaf. 

2.  Medeola  folds  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule  fcandente. 
Medeola  w  th  fpe5r  fhaped  alternate  leaves,  and  a  climbing 
ftalk;  or  narrow-leaved,  climbing,  African  Afparagus. 

3.  Medeola  folds  verticillatis,  ramis  aculeatis.  Lin .  Sp. 
Plant.  339.  Medeola  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls  and 
prickly  branches. 

4.  Medeola  folds  verticillatis,  ramis  inermibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  339.  Medeola  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls  and 
fmooth  branches. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  have  tuberofe  roots,  compofed  of  feveral 
dugs  or  oblong  knobs,  v/hich  unite  together  at  the  top, 
from  w  hich  arife  two  or  three  llifF  ftalks,  which  rife  four 
or  five  feet  high,  if  they  meet  with  any  neighbouring  fup- 
port,  to  which  they  can  fallen,  otherwife  they  fall  to  the 
ground  :  the  firft  is  garniflied  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
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ending  in  acute  points,  placed  alternately,  fitting  dofe  to 
the  ftalks,  of  a  light  green  on  their  under  fide,  and  dark 
on  their  ppper;  the  leaves  of  the  fecond  are  much  longer 
and  narrower,  in  which  their  difference  confifts.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  fometimes 
fingly,  at  others  there  are  two  upon  a  flender  fhort  foot- 
ftalk  ;  they  have  fix  oblong  equal  petals,  of  a  dull  white 
colour;  within  thefe  fit  fix  ftamina,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  petals,  terminated  by  incumbent  fummits.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  germen  with  three  horns,  fitting  upon  a 
fliort  ftyle,  and  crowned  by  three  thick  recurved  fligmas ; 
the  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  berry  with  three 
cells,  each  containing  one  heart-fhaped  feed. 

Both  thefe  forts  propagate  freely  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there  will  be 
no  neceflity  of  fowing  their  feeds,  which  commonly  lie  a 
year  in  the  ground  ;  nor  will  the  plants  be  ftrong  enough 
to  flower  in  lefs  than  two  years  more,  whereas  the  offsets 
will  fl  ower  the  following  fpring.  The  time  for  tranfplant- 
ing  and  parting  of  the  roots  is  in  July,  when  their  ftalks  are 
entirely  decayed,  for  they  begin  to  {hoot  toward  the  end  of 
Augufi,  and  keep  growing  all  the  winter.  Thefe  roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  air 
till  there  is  danger  of  froft,  w'hen  they  mull  be  removed  in¬ 
to  fhelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  thay  are  placed  in  a  warm  green- 
houfe,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  but  they  fel- 
dom  produce  fruit  unlefs  they  have  fome  heat  in  winter ; 
therefore  where  that  is  defired,  the  plants  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  ftove  kept  to  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefi -Indies.  The 
late  Dr.  Houfoun  found  it  near  the  Havannah,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  gathered  it  in  the  ifle  of  Tobago,  where  it  was 
growing  in  plenty.  This  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  feldom  riflng 
more  than  three  feet  high  in  its  native  foil ;  the  ftalks  are 
herbaceous  like  thofe  of  Butchers  Broom,  and  divide  up¬ 
ward  into  feveral  branches,  garniflied  with  ftiff  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  fpines ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  Butchers 
Broom,  but  are  longer  and  narrower;  thefe  Hand  in  whoils 
round  the  ftalks-;  there  are  nine,  eleven,  or  more,  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  an;  produced  juft  under  the  leaves, 
fometimes  fingly,  at  others  there  are  two,  which  cbme  out 
from  the  fame  joint ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  having  fix  oblong  pointed  petals,  with  fix  ftamina  not 
fo  long  as  the  petals,  and  a  roundifh  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  tun  s  to  an  oval  berry  with  three  cells,  each  having 
one  heart-fhaped  feed. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country, 
unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  bark-ftove.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
bark  bed,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  fummer,  for  the 
plants  feldom  come  up  the  firft  year  ;  in  autumn  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  a  frefh  hot  bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants ;  but 
as  thefe  are  very  flow  iD  their  growtn,  fo  they  will  not  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  may  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  are  new  rooted  ;  after  which,  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  country. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  by 
Dr.  Lir.naus  joined  to  this  genus,  in  which  I  have  followed 
him;  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  characters  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  the  other,  for  the  flower  is  either  polype- 
talous,  or  is  cut  into  many  fegments,  and  has  but  five  ftamina; 
being  fome  years  firce  I  faw  the  flowers,  1  cannot  be  very 
certain  if  I  am  right.  This  hath  a  fmall  fcaly  root,  from  | 

which 
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which  arifes  a  (ingle  Halle  about  eight  inches  high,  garniflied 
with  one  whorl  ot  leaves  at  afmall  diftance  from  the  ground, 
and  at  the  top  there  are  two  leaves  Handing  oppofite  ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  out  three  (lender  foot-flalks,  which  turn 
downward,  each  fuftaining  one  (mail,  pale,  herbaceous 
flower,  with  a  purple  pointal. 

This  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air,  but 
does  not  propagate  faft  here,  as  it  produces  no  feeds,  fo 
can  only  be  increafed  by  offsets. 

MEDIC  A.  Tourn.  hfl.  R.  H.  410.  tab.  231.  Medick, 
or  La  Lucerne. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  oval,  and 
entire  ;  the  tv.  0  wings  are  oblong ,  oval,  and  fixed  by  an  appendix 
to  the  keel-,  the  keel  is  oblong ,  bifid,  and  reflexed  toward  the 
‘flandard.  It  has  ten  flamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined  almojl 
to  their  tops  ;  the  other  is  Jingle,  terminated  by  /mail fummits.  It 
hath  an  oblong  compreffed  germen,  which  is  recurved,  fitting  on 
a  Jkort  fly  le  ;  this  and  the  flamina  are  involved  by  the  keel  and 
flandard.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  compreffed  moon- 
Jhaped  fed,  inclofing  feveral  kidney  ft;  aped  feds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Medic  a  caule  ere  do  herbaceo,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  lan- 
ceolatis  fuperne  ferratis  fioribus  fpicatis  alaribus.  Greater  up¬ 
right  Medick  with  purplifh  flowers  ;  commonly  called  La 
Lucerne ,  and  by  the  French,  Burgundy  Hay. 

2.  Me  Die  a  caule  herbaceo  diffufo ,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis,  fpicis  brevioribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus . 
Wild  Medick  witn  Saffron-coloured  flowers. 

3.  Medic  a  caule  herbaceo  procumbente,  foliis  ternatis,  legu- 
tninibus  ciliato-dentatis.  Medick  with  an  herbaceous  trail¬ 
ing  ftalk,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  pods  which  have  hairy  in¬ 
dentures. 

4.  Medic  a  caule  herbaceo  procumbente,  foliis  pinnatis,  legu- 
minibus  ciliato-dentatis.  Medick  with  a  trailing  herbaceous 
(talk,  winged  leaves,  and  pods  having  hairy  indentures. 

3.  Medic  A  caule  herbaceo  profir  ato,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
cuneiformibus  fuperne  ferratis,  leguminibus  margine  integerrimis. 
Medick  with  a  proflrate  herbaceous  ftalk,  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  wedge-lhaped,  fawed  at  the  top,  and  the 
borders  of  the  pods  entire. 

6.  Medic  a  caule  herbaceo  proflrato,  pedunculis  racemcfs,  legu¬ 
minibus  lunatis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous  ftalk, 
branching  foot-fta!ks,  and  moon-ftiaped  pods. 

7.  Medic  A  caule  herbaceo  proflrato,  foliis  radicalibus  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  caulinis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  dentatis.  Medick  with 
a  proftrate  herbaceous  ftalk,  the  bottom  leaves  entire,  thofe 
on  the  (talks  winged,  and  indented  pods. 

8.  Medic  A  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus,  caule  ereflo 
arboreo.  Medick  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
wedge-lhaped,  and  an  ereCt  tree-like  (talk ;  or  Cytifus 
Virgilii. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk, 
which  rifes  four  feet  high  in  good  land,  garnilhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  at  each  joint,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fliaped, 
fawed  toward  their  top.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  which 
are  from  two  to  near  three  inches  in  length,  (landing  upon 
naked  foot- (talks,  rifing  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  ;  they 
are  of  the  Pea  bloom  or  butterfly  kind,  of  a  fine  purple 
colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon-(haped 
pods,  which  contain  feveral  kidney-fiiaped  feeds. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  this  plant : 

One  with  Violet-coloured  flowers. 

Another  with  yellow  flowers. 

A  third  with  yellow  and  Violet  flowers  mixed. 

And  a  fourth  with  variegated  flowers ;  but  the  firft  is  the 
beft  for  ufe. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  originally 

from  Media,  and  from  thence  had  its  name  Medica ;  it  is 
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by  the  Spaniards  called  Alfafa  ;  by  the  French ,  La  Lucerne, 
and  Grande  Trifle ;  and  by  feveral  botanick  writers  it  is 
called  Fcsnum  Burgundiacum,  i.  e.  Burgundian  Hay.  But 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  of  this  being  the  Medica  of 
Virgil,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  other  ancient  writers  of 
husbandry,  who  have  not  been  wanting  to  extol  the  goed- 
refs  of  this  fodder,  and  have  given  direction  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  it  in  thofe  countries  where  they  lived. 

But  notwith (landing  it  was  fo  much  commended  by  the 
ancients,  and  hath  been  cultivated  to  fo  good  purpofe  by 
our  neighbours  in  France  and  Switzerland  (or  many  years, 
it  hath  not  as  yet  found  fo  good  reception  in  our  country 
as  could  be  wiflied,  nor  is  it  cultivated  in  any  confiderable 
quantity  here  ;  though  it  is  evident,  it  will  fucceed  as  well 
in  England  as  in  either  of  the  before-mentioned  countries, 
being  extremely  hardy,  and  refilling  the  fevered  cold  of  our 
climate  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  mention, 
hat  the  feeds  which  have  happened  to  be  fcattered  upon 
lie  ground  in  autumn,  have  come  up,  and  the  plants  have 
endured  the  cold  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  made  very  ftrong 
plarts. 

About  the  year  1650,  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  brought 
over  from  France,  and  fovvn  in  England-,  but  whether  for 
want  of  (kill  in  its  culture,  whereby  it  did  not  fucceed,  or 
that  the  people  were  fo  fond  of  going  on  in  their  old  beaten 
road,  as  not  to  try  the  experiment,  was  the  occafion  of  its 
being  entirely  negleCted  in  England ,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  it  was  negleCted  many  years,  fo  as  to  be 
almoft  forgotten.  However,  I  hope,  before  I  quit  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  give  fuch  directions  for  its  culture,  as  will  encourage 
the  people  of  England  to  make  farther  trial  of  this  valuable 
plant,  which  grows  in  the  greateft  heat,  and  alfo  in  very 
cold  countries,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  very  hot 
countries,  fuch  as  the  Spanijh  Wefl-Indies,  &c.  where  it  is 
the  chief  fodder  for  their  cattle  at  this  time,  they  cut  it 
every  week,  whereas  in  cold  countries  it  is  feldom  cut  of- 
tener  than  three  or  four  times  a  year.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  this  plant  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes ,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  hot  iflands  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  where  one  of  the  greateft  things  they  want  is  fodder 
for  their  cattle ;  fince  by  the  account  given  of  this  plant  by 
Pere  Feuille,  it  thrives  exceedingly  in  the  Spanijh  Wefl-Indies , 
particularly  about  Lima,  where  they  cut  it  every  week,  and 
bring  it  into  the  market  to  fell,  and  is  there  the  only  fodder 
cultivated. 

The  directions  given  by  all  thofe  who  have  written  of 
this  plant,  are  very  imperfeCt,  and  generally  fuch  as,  if 
praCtifed  in  this  country,  will  be  found  entirely  wrong  ;  for 
molt  of  them  order  the  mixing  of  this  feed  with  Oats  or 
Barley  (as  is  praCtifed  for  Clover  ;)  but  in  this  way  it  feldom 
comes  up  well,  and  if  it  does,  the  plants  will  draw  up  fo 
weak  by  growing  amongft  the  Corn,  as  not  to  be  recovered 
under  a  whole  year,  if  ever  it  can  be  brought  to.  its  ufual 
ftrength  again. 

Others  have  directed  it  to  be  fown  upon  a  low,  rich, 
moift  foil,  which  is  found  to  be  the  word  next  to  a  clay, 
of  any  for  this  plant;  in  both  which  the  roots  will  rot  in 
winter,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  whole  crop  will  be  deftroyed. 

But  the  foil  in  which  this  plant  is  found  to  fucceed  beft 
in  this  country  is,  a  light,  dry,  loofe,  fandy,  deep  land, 
which  (hould  be  well  ploughed  and  dreffed,  and  the  roots 
of  all  noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  &c.  deftroyed, 
otherwife  thefe  will  overgrow  the  plants  while  young,  and 
prevent  their  progrefs. 

The  beft  time  to  fow  the  feed  is  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  weather  is  fettled  and  fair ;  for  if  you  fow 
it  when  the  ground  is  very  wet,  or  in  a  rainy  feafon,  the 
feeds  will  burft  and  come  to  nothing  (as  is  often  the  cafe 
with  feveral  of  the  leguminous  plants  j)  therefore  you  (hould 
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always  obferve  to  fow  it  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  and  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  fome  rain  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is  Town, 
the  plants  will  foon  appear  above  ground. 

But  the  method  I  fhould  direft  for  the  fowingthefe  feeds, 
is  as  follows  :  After  having  well  ploughed  and  harrowed 
the  land  very  fine,  you  Ihould  make  a  drill  quite  acrofs  the 
ground  almoft  half  an  inch  deep,  into  which  the  feeds 
Ihould  be  fcattered  very  thin,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  with  the  earth;  then 
proceed  to  make  another  drill  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  former,  fowing  the  feeds  therein  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  and  fo  proceed  through  the  whole  fpot  of  ground, 
allowing  the  fame  diftance  between  row  and  row,  and  fcat- 
ter  the  feeds  very  thin  in  the  drills.  In  this  manner,  an 
acre  of  land  will  require  about  fix  pounds  of  feeds  ;  for 
when  it  is  fown  thicker,  if  the  feed  grows  well,  the  plants 
will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil  each  other  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
heads  of  them  growing  to  a  confiderable  fize,  as  will  alio 
the  roots  provided  they  have  room.  I  have  meafured  the 
crown  of  one  root,  which  was  in  my  poffeffion,  eighteen 
inches  diameter ;  from  which  I  cut  near  four  hundred 
fhoots  at  one  time,  which  is  an  extraordinary  increafe,  and 
this  upon  a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  which  had  not  been 
dunged  for  many  years,  but  the  root  was  at  leaft  ten  years 
old  ;  fo  that  if  this  crop  be  well  cultivated,  it  will  continue 
many  years,  and  annually  improve  ;  for  the  roots  gene¬ 
rally  run  down  very  deep  in  the  ground,  provided  the  foil 
be  dry  ;  and  although  they  fhould  meet  a  hard  gravel  a 
foot  below  the  furface,  yet  their  roots  would  penetrate  it, 
and  make  their  way  downward,  as  I  have  experienced, 
having  taken  up  fome  of  them,  which  were  above  a  yard 
in  length,  and  had  run  above  two  feet  into  a  rock  of 
gravel,  which  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  looiened  without 
mattocks  and  crows  of  iron,' and  that  with  much  difficulty. 

The  reafon  for  directing  this  feed  to  be  fown  in  rows  is, 
that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow ;  and  for  the  better 
ilirring  the  ground  between  them,  to  deftroy  ihe  weeds, 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  may  be 
very  eafily  effected  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  juft  after  cutting  the 
crop  each  time,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  fhoot  again 
in  a  very  little  time,  and  be  much  ftronger  than  in  fuch 
places  where  the  ground  cannot  be  ftirred  ;  when  the  plants 
firft  come  up,  the  ground  between  Ihould  be  hoed  with  a 
common  hoe ;  and  if  in  doing  of  this  you  cut  up  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  thick,  it  will  caufe  the  remaining  to  be 
much  ftronger.  This  hoeing  fhould  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  while  the  plants  are  young,  according  as  the 
weeds  are  produced,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  that  the  weeds  may  the  better  be  deftroyed  ;  for  if  it 
be  done  in  moift  weather,  they  will  root  and  grow  again. 

With  this  management  the  plants  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more,  by  the  beginning  of  Augujl ,  when  the 
flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which  time  it  fhould  be  cut, 
obferving  to  do  it  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  Hay, 
it  mull  be  often  turned,  that  it  may  foon  dry,  and  be  car¬ 
ried  off  the  ground,  for  if  it  lie  long  upon  the  roots,  it  will 
prevent  the  (hooting  again.  After  the  crop  is  taken  off, 
you  fhould  ftir  the  ground  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe,  to 
kill  the  weeds,  and  loofen  the  furface,  which  will  caufe  the 
plants  to  fhoot  again  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  that  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  September  there  will  be  fhoots  four  or  five  in6hes 
high,  when  you  may  turn  in  fheep  upon  it  to  feed  it 
down,  for  it  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  again  the  fame  feafon, 
nor  Ihould  the  fhoots  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  the 
plants,  which  would  decay  when  the  frofty  weather 
comes  on,  and  fall  upon  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and 
prevent  their  (hooting  early  the  fucceedirg  fpring. 
So  that  the  beft  way  is  to  feed  it  until  November,  when  it 
will  have  done  (hooting  for  that  feafon  ;  but  it  Ihould  not 
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be  fed  by  large  cattle  the  firft  year,  becaufe  the  roots  be¬ 
ing  young,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  either 
by  their  trampling  upon  them,  or  their  pulling  them  out  o* 
the  ground ;  but  fheep  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  roots  by 
dunging  the  ground,  provided  they  do  not  eat  it  too  clofe, 
fo  as  to  endanger  the  crown  of  the  roots. 

The  beginning  of  February,  the  ground  between  the  rows 
fhould  be  again  ftirred  with  the  hoe,  to  make  it  clean  ;  but 
in  doing  of  this  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  upon  which  the  fhoots  will  be  coming 
out,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earlieft  pabulum  for  cattle  yet 
known.  With  this  management,  if  the  foil  be  warm,  by 
the  middle  of  March  the  fhoots  will  be  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  when,  if  you  are  in  want  of  fodder,  you  may  feed  it 
down  till  a  week  in  April ;  after  which  it  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  grow  for  a  crop,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  beginning 
of  'Jline,  when  you  Ihould  obferve  to  get  it  off  the  ground 
as  foon  as  poffible,  and  ftir  the  ground  again  with  a  Dut<.b 
hoe,  which  will  forward  the  plants  {hooting  again  ;  fo  that 
by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  there  will  be  another 
crop  fit  to  cut,  which  muft  be  managed  as  before  ;  after 
which  it  fhould  be  fed  down  again  in  autumn,  and  as  the 
roots  by  this  time  will  have  taken  deep  hold  in  the  ground, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  hurting  them,  if  you  fhould 
turn  in  large  cattle;  but  you  muft  always  obferve  not  to 
fuffer  them  to  remain  after  the  roots  have  done  (hooting,  left 
they  fhould  eat  down  the  crown  of  the  roots  below  the  buds, 
which  would  confiderably  damage,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

In  this  manner  you  may  continue  conftantly  to  have  two 
crops  to  cut,  and  two  feedings  upon  this  plant;  and  in  good 
feafons  there  may  be  three  crops  cut,  and  two  feedings, 
which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  grafters,  efpecially  as 
this  plant  will  grow  upon  dry  barren  foils,  where  Grafs  will 
come  to  little  ;  and  this  will  afford  a  good  feed  in  dry  fum- 
mers,  when  Grafs  is  often  burnt  up  ;  for  as  it  is  an  early 
plant  in  the  fpring,  fo  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  when  fod¬ 
der  falls  fhort  at  that  feafon,  for  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft 
a  month  before  Grafs  or  Clover. 

The  beft  places  to  procure  the  feed  from,  are  Switzer- 
land,  and  the  northern  parts  of  France,  which  fucceed 
better  with  us  than  that  which  comes  from  a  more  fouthern 
climate  ;  but  this  feed  may  be  faved  in  England  in  great 
plenty,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  ground  flocked  with  the  plants 
Ihould  be  left  uncut  till  the  feeds  are  ripe,  when  it  muft  be 
cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in  an  open  barn  where  the  air  may 
freely  pafs  through,  but  defended  from  the  wet,  for  if  it  be 
expofed  thereto,  it  will  fhoot  while  it  remains  in  the  pod, 
whereby  it  will  be  fpoiled.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  it  muft 
be  threfhed  out,  and  cleanfed  from  the  hufk,  and  preferred 
in  a  dry  place  till  the  feafon  for  fowing  it.  The  feed  fared 
in  England  is  much  preferable  to  any  brought  from  abroad, 
as  I  have  feveral  times  experienced,  the  plants  produced 
from  it  having  been  much  ftronger  than  thofe  produced 
from  French,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey  feeds,  which  were  fown- 
at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  foil  and  fituation. 

I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  the  reafon  of  this  plant  not 
fucceeding,  when  it  has  been  fown  in  England,  has  either 
been  occaftor.ed  by  the  fowing  it  with  Corn,  with  which  it 
will  by  no  means  thrive  ;  or  by  fowing  it  at  a  wrong  feafon, 
or  in  wet  weather,  whereby  the  feeds  have  rotted,  and 
never  come  up,  which  hath  difcoUraged  their  attempting  it 
again  ;  but  however  the  fuccefs  has  been,  I  dare  aver,  that 
if  the  method  of  fowing.and  managing  of  this  plant,  w'hich 
is  here  laid  down,  be  duly  followed,  it  will  be  found  to 
thrive  as  well  as  any  other  fort  of  fodder  now  cultivated  in 
England,  and  will  continue  much  longer  ;  for  if  the  ground 
be  duly  ftirred  after  the  cutting  each  crop,  and  the  laft  crop 
fed,  as  hath  been  direfted,  the  plants  will  continue  in  vi 
gour  forty  or  fifty  years,  or  more,  without  renewing,  as 

there 
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ihere  are  many  large  fields  now  in  France  much  Older,  which 
are  very  vigorous.  I  have  had  lome  plants  in  my  poftefuon 
more  than  forty  years  old,  in  great  perfection. 

The  hay  of  this  plant  ihould  be  kept  m  dole  barns,  it 
being  too  tender  co  be  kept  in  reeks  open  to  the  air  as  other 
h  iy  ;  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried  befoie  it  be 
carried  in,  three  years.  The  people  abroad  reckon  an  acre 
of  this  fodder  Efficient  to  keepthree  horfes  all, the  year  round. 

And  I  have  been  allured  by  perfons  of  undoubted  cre¬ 
dit,  who  have  cultivated  this  plant  in  England ,  that  three 
acres  of  it  have  fed  ten  cart  horfes  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  Odlober,  without  any  other  food,  though 
they  have  been  conllantly  worked.  Indeed  the  bell  ufe 
which  can  be  made  of  this  Grafs  is,  to  cut  it,  and  give  rt 
green  to  the  cattle;  where  this  hath  been  daily  practiled, 
I  have  obferved  that  by  the  time  the  field  has  been  cutover, 
that  part  which  was  the  firft  cut,  hath  been  ready  to  cut 
again  ;  fo  that  there  has  been  a  coriftant  fupply  in  the  fame 
field,  from  the  middle  of  April  10  the  end  of  Q£tobe>\\  wnen 
the  feafon  has  continued  long  mild,  and  when  the  fummers 
have  proved  fhowery,  I  have  known  fix  ciops  cut  in  one 
feafon.  but  in  the  dried  feafons  there  will  be  always  three  or 
four.  When  the  plant  begins  to  flower  it  fhould  then  be  cut, 
for  if  it  dands  longer,  the  dalles  will  grow  hard,  and  the 
under  leaves  will  decay,  fo  that  the  cattle  will  not  fo 
greedily  devour  it.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of  this 
cultivated,  fome  of  it  fhould  be  cut  before  the  Bowers  ap¬ 
pear,  otherwife  there  will  be  too  much  to  cut  within  a  pro¬ 
per  time. 

When  this  is  made  into  Hay,  it  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  making  ;  for  as  the  dalks  are  very  fucculent,  it  mull  be 
often  turned,  and  expofed  a  fortnight  or  more  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  ho  ufe,  for  this  requires  a  longer  time  to  make 
than  Saint  Foin,  therefore,  when  it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be  car¬ 
ried  to  make  upon  fome  Grafs  ground,  becaufe  the  earth  in 
the  intervals  of  the  rows  will  walk  up,  and  mix  with  the  Hay 
in  every  fhower  of  rain,  and  by  carrying  it  oil  as  foon  as  it 
is  cut,  the  plants  will  fhoot  up  again  foon ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
profitable  for  Hay,  as  to  cut  green  for  all  forts  of  cattle, 
efpeciaily  horfes,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  to 
them  it  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  both  Hay  and  Corn,  and 
they  may  be  worked  at  the  fame  time  jud  as  much  as 
when  they  are  ted  with  Corn,  or  dry  food.  If  milch  cows 
are  fed  with  this  plant  cut  green  all  the  fummer,  they  v/ill 
give  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  with  any  other  food  ; 
nnd  the  milk,  as  alio  the  butter,  will  be  better  flavoured, 
as  I  have  frequently  experienced:  therefore  every  dairy 
farm,  where  there  s  proper  land,  fhould  always  have 
a  good  field  fown  with  Lucerne,  which  will  be  found 
very  advantageous  to  the  pofieffor:  for  1  have  known  twelve 
cows  kept  from  May  day  to  Qdioler,  with  lefs  than  two  acres 
of  this  plant;  whereby  the  Hay  on  the  other  land,  has  been 
wholly  referved  for  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  thefouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and  has  been  fuppofed  only  a  variety 
of  the  fir ll,  but  I  have  frequently  cultivated  this  by  feeds, 
and  have  never  obferved  it  to  alter.  1  he  llalks  of  this  are 
fmaller,  do  not  (land  ere£l,  and  never  rife  fo  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  not  half  fo  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  roundifh  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  Saffron  colour-  It  hath 
a  perennial  root  which  will  continue  many  years,  but  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated  any  where. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  feveral  flender  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  garnilhed  with  trifoli¬ 
ate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear  fhaped,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  flngly  upon  flender  foot- ftalks, 
wkich  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  final!. 
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of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
fort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  moon-fhaped  pods, 
whofe  borders  are  indented,  and  terminated  by  fine  hairs  ; 
in  each  of  thefe  pods,  is  lodged  four  or  five  kidney-fhaped 
feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant,  whole  ftalks  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
trailing  on  the  ground,  garmihed  with  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  two  pair  of  fmall  lobes,  terminated  by  one  large, 
oval,  fpear-lhaped  one.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  flender 
foot-llalks,  each  fuftainining  four  or  five  gold-coloured 
flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon- 
ftiaped  pods,  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  but 
have  hairy  indentures  like  thofe. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  qf  the  fea  in 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  with  pro- 
llrate  herbaceous  ftalks,  about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  wedge-lhaped  and  fawed 
toward  the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  five  or  fix  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  thick,  moon-fhaped  pods, 
whofe  borders  are  entire,  containing  three  or  four  fmall 
kidney-fhaped  feeds  in  each. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  moll  of  the  warm  countries  in 
Europe-,  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous 
llalk  about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers  fland  upon 
branching  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches,  each  fuftaining  many  pale  yellow  flowers  upon 
fhort  feparate  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fucceeded  by  moon- 
fhaped  pods,  each  containing  four  or  five  kidney -fhaped  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago-,  this 
is  an  annual  plant;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  about  a  foot  long, 
branching  out  into  fmaller,  garnifhed  with  winged  hoary 
leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  are  compofed 
of  two  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  trifoliate.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  comprefled  moon-fhaped  pods,  which  are  acutely 
indented  on  their  borders,  and  contain  three  or  four  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds. 

Thefe  annual  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  botany ;  the  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  on  an  open  bed  of  frelh  ground,  in  the  place  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  well,  unlefs  when  they  are  young.  As  the  plants 
fpread  their  branches  on  the  ground,  fo  they  fhould  not  be 
fown  nearer  than  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  Sicily,  and  the  warmefl  parts  of  Italy.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  {even  feet,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grayilh  bark,  and  divides  into  many  branches, 
which,  while  young,  are  covered  with  a  hoary  down,  gar¬ 
nifhed  at  each  joint  with  trifoliate  leaves  ;  the  lobes  are 
fmall,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide;  thefe 
remain  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are 
of  a  bright  ydlow,  each  foot  ftalk  fuftaining  four  or  five 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon-fhaped 
pods,  each  containing  three  or  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

It  flowers  great  part  of  the  year,  efpeciaily  when  the 
winters  are  favourable,  or  when  the  plants  are  fheltered  in 
winter,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of  flo.vers;  but  thofe  in 
the  open  air  begin  to  flower  in  April,  and  continue  in  fuc- 
ceffion  till  December .  Thofe  flowers  which  appear  early  in 
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fummer,  will  have  their  feeds  ripe  in  Augufi,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  and  the  others  will  ripen  in  fucceflion 
till  the  cold  Hops  them. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
either  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed,  or  on  a  border  of  Jigh/ 
earth,  in  the  beginning  of  April',  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds  ;  but  they 
Ihould  remain  undiilurbed,  if  fown  in  the  common  ground, 
till  Augujl  following;  but  if  on  a  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  about  Midfiummer  into  pots,  placing  them  in 
the  lhade  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
flrong  winds,  in  which  they  may  abide  till  the  latter  end 
of  Oiiober ,  when  they  muft  be  put  under  a  frame,  to  fhelter 
them  from  hard  frofts,  efpecially  while  they  are  young.  In 
April  following  thefe  plants  may  be  Ihaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  placed  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  which  Ihould  be  in  a  light  foil  and  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  extremely  well,  and  continue  to  produce  flowers 
moll  part  of  the  year,  and  retaining  their  leaves  all  the 
winter  renders  them  the  more  valuable. 

Thofe  all'o  which  were  fown  in  an  open  border  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  Auguft  following,  in  the  fame  manner;  but 
in  doing  of  this,  you  mull:  be  careful  to  take  them  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  if  poffible,  as  alfo  to  water  and 
lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they 
will  require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  to  prune  off  the  luxuriant  branches  to  keep  them 
within  due  compafsj  but  you  fhould  never  prune  them 
early  in  the  fpring,  nor  late  in  autumn,  for  if  froft  fhould 
happen  foon  after  they  are  pruned,  it  will  hurt  the  tender 
branches,  and,  many  times,  the  whole  plant  is  loft  thereby. 

Thefe  plants  have  been  fuppofed  tender,  fo  were 
houfed  every  autumn  ;  but  I  have  had  large  plants  of  this 
kind,  which  have  remained  in  the  open  air  in  warm  fitu- 
ations  many  years  without  any  cover,  and  have  been  much 
ftronger,  and  flowered  better,  than  thofe  which  were 
houfed;  though,  indeed,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  plant 
or  two  in  flicker,  left  by  a  very  fevere  winter  (which  fome- 
times  happens  in  England)  the  plants  abroad  fhould  be  de. 
ftroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  April ,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  watered 
and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  thay  may 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  but  they  fhould  remain  in  the 
fame  bed  till  Augujl  following  before  they  are  tranfplanted, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  made  ftrong  roots,  fo 
Ihould  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
obferving  (as  was  before  diredled)  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  you  may  train  them 
up  with  flrait  ftems,  by  faftening  them  to  Hicks,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  irregular;  and  when  you 
have  got  their  ftems  to  the  height  you  defign  them,  they 
may  then  be  reduced  to  regular  heads,  and,  with  pruning 
their  irregular  (hoots  every  year,  they  may  be  kept  in  very 
good  order. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  the  goats  feed  upon  it,  with  whofe  milk  the 
inhabitants  make  great  quantities  of  cheefe  ;  it  alfo  grows 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  where  the  Turks  ufe  the 
wood  of  thefe  fhrubs  to  make  handles  for  their  fabres, 
and  the  Calogers  of  Patmos  make  their  beds  of  this  wood. 

This  is  by  many  people  fuppofed  to  be  the  C.ytifus  of 
Virgil ,  Columella,  and  the  old  writers  on  hufbandry,  which 
they  mention  as  an  extraordinary  plant,  and  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  for  fodder,  from  whence  feveral  perfons  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  as  worthy  of  our  care  in  England.  But  however 
ufeful  this  plant  may  be  in  Crete,  Sicily,  Naples ,  or  thofe 
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warmer  countries,  yet  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  never  thrive 
in  England,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  for  in  fevere  froft  it  is  very  fubjedl  to  be  deftroyed,  or 
at  leaft  fo  much  damaged,  as  not  to  recover  its  former  ver¬ 
dure  before  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  (hoots 
which  are  produced,  will  not  bear  cutting  above  once  in  a 
fummer,  and  then  will  not  be  of  any  confiderable  length, 
the  ftems  growing  very  woody,  which  renders  the  cutting 
of  it  very  troublefome  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  anfwer  the  trouble  and  expence  in  cultivating  it,  nor  is 
it  worth  the  trial,  fince  we  have  fo  many  other  plants  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it ;  though  in  hot,  dry,  rocky  countries,  where 
few  other  plants  will  thrive,  this  maybe  of  great  advantage, 
as  it  grows  from  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  where  there  is  not 
foil  for  cultivation,  in  fuch  fltuations  this  plant  will  live 
many  years,  and  thrive  very  well. 

But  however  unfit  this  may  be  for  fuch  ufes  in  England, 
yet  for  the  beauty  of  its  hoary  leaves,  which  will  abide  all 
the  year,  together  with  its  long  continuance  in  flower,  it 
deferves  a  place  in  every  good  garden,  where  being  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth,  it  makes  a  very 
agreeable  variety. 

MEDICAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805.  Snail  Trefoil. 

The  Ch  ar after  s  are, 

The  fewer  is  of  the  butterjly  kind,  having  an  oval  ere  El  Jlan- 
dard,  whofe  borders  are  rejiexed.  The  wings  are  oblong,  oval , 
and  fixed  to  the  keel  by  an  appendix.  The  keel  is  oblong,  bifid, 
obtufie,  and  rejiexed.  It  hath  ten  fiamina,  nine  of  which  are 
joined,  and  the  other  is  (ingle,  and  an  oblong  germen,  which  fits 
upon  a  fl.wrt  fiyle,  a.: Lis  involved  with  the  fiamina  by  the  keel, 
crowned  by  a  very  [mall  Jligma  ;  it  afterward  turns  to  a  pod, 

'  t wifi ed  into  the  form  of  a  J'nail,  inclofing  many  kidney  Jhaped 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Medicago  pedunculis  racemofis,  leguminibus  cochlea t is, 
fipinofis,  caule  procumbente  tomentofo.  Hart .  Cliff.  3 78.  Medi¬ 
cago  with  branching  foot  ftalks,  fnail-fhaped  prickly  pods, 
and  a  trailing  woolly  ftalk  ;  or  Sea  Medick. 

2.  Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  inermibus,  fiipulis  den- 
tatis,  caule  angulofio  dffufio ,  fioliolis  oblongo  ovatis  acute  dentatis. 
Snail  Trefoil  ;  commonly  called  Snails. 

3.  Medicago  leguminibus  tornatis  inermibus ,  fiipulis  acute 
dentatis,  fioliolis Jerratis.  Snail  Trefoil,  with  a  fmaller, ‘turned, 
fmooth  fruit. 

4.  Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  fpino/iffimis  aculeis 
utrinque  tendentibus.  Snail  Trefoil  with  a  large  fruit,  whofe 
fpines  point  upward  and  downward  ;  commonly  called 
Hedgehog. 

5.  Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  fipinofis,  fioliolis  acute 
dentatis  tricufpidifique.  Snail- fhaped  Trefoil,  with  a  round 
prickly  capfule,  and  elegantly  cut  leaves. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  preferved  in 
botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  thefe  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  other  gardens,  fo  it  would  be  belide  my 
purpose  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  trailing  woolly 
branches  about  a  foot  long,  divided  into  fmall  branches, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  downy  leaves  at  each  joint.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  fniall  clufters;  they  are  of  a  bright  ye  low  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round,  fnail-fhaped  fruit, 
which  are  downy,  armed  with  a  few  fliort  fpines. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  warm  border  of  dry  foil  in 
the  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  fmall  pots  to  be  fheltered  in  winter,  becaufe  in 
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(mail,  of  a  purpliih  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
black  fruit. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  low  (hrub,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  bottom  into  (len¬ 
der  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a 
hoary  white  on  their  under,  having  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
'  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  fruit. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  divided  into  many  fmooth  (lender  branches,  gar¬ 
ni  (hed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves;  they  are  entire  on 
their  edges,  and  fmooth  on  both  fldes,  (landing  oppofite, 
and  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  1'he  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  purple  fruit. 

The  fifteenth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  (hrubby  (talks  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  crooked  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  rough  leaves,  having  five  longitudinal  veins,  of 
a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  very 
loofe  bunches,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks, 
of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pur- 
plifh  fruit,  filled  with  very  fmall  feeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  rifes  with  afhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  divided  into  many  fmooth  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
with  three  longitudinal  veins ;  the  edges  of  thefe  leaves  are 
clofely  fet  with  briftly  flinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
purplifli  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  black 
fruit. 

All  the  forts  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America , 
where  there  are  many  more  fpecies  than  are  here  enumerated. 
Mod  of  thefe  here  mentioned,  we  e  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hcujioun ,  glowing  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence  he 
fent  many  of  their  feeds  to  Europe,  fome  of  which  fucceeded; 
but  mod,  if  not  all  the  plants  which  were  raifed  from  them, 
were  loft  in  the  fevere  winter  in  1740,  fince  which  time  they 
have  not  been  recovered  in  Europe. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  diverfity  of  the  leaves  of 
thefe  plants,  many  of  them  being  very  large,  and  moll  of 
them  are  of  different  colours  on  the  two  furfaces,  their  un¬ 
der  fide  being  either  white,  gold  colour,  or  ruffet,  and 
their  upper  of  different  (hades  of  green,  fo  that  they  make 
a  fine  appearance  in  the  hot-houfe  all  the  year;  indeed, 
their  flowers  have  no  great  beauty  to  recommend  them,  but 
yet  for  the  Angular  beauty  of  their  leaves,  thefe  plants  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  all  curious  collections,  as  much  as  mod 
other  forts. 

There  are  very  few  of  thefe  plants  at  prefent  in  any  of 
the  Europea?!  gardens,  which  may  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  growing  plants  from  the  Wefi - 
Indies ;  ard  the  feeds  being  fmall  when  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  pulp,  foon  become  dry,  fo  rarely  fucceed.  The 
fceft  way  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  have  the  entire  fruits 
put  up  in  dry  fand,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  forwarded 
by  the  foonelt  conveyance  to  England-,  thefe  (hould  be  im- 
inediate’y  taken  out  when  they  arrive,  and  the  feeds  fown 
in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed;  and  afterward  (hould  be  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Ann  on  a,  to  which  I  (hall 
defire  the  reader  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

MELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  473.  The  Bead  tree. 

The  Charaders  are, 

‘Tie  flower  hath  five  fpearjhaped  petals  which Spread  open,  and 
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a  cylindrical  nedarium  of  one  leaf  |  indented  at  the  brim  in  ten 
parts.  It  has  ten  / mall  flamina  infer  ted  in  the  top  of  the  nedarium , 
with  a  conical  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  globular 
fruit,  including  a  roundijb  nut,  having  five  rough  furrows,  and 
five  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

L.  Melia  folds  bipinnatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  162.  The  Bead 
tree,  or  falfe  Sycamore. 

2.  Melia  folds  pinnatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  1 6 1 .  Melia  with 

winged  leaves,  or  ever-green  Bead  tree. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  is  now  become 
as  common  almoft,  as  if  it  were  a  native  of  thofe  countries. 
This  in  warm  countries  grows  to  a  large  tree,  fpreadingout 
many  branches,  gamiftied  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of 
three  fmaller  wings,  whofe  lobes  are  notched  and  indented 
on  their  edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  the  under.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  in  long  loofe  bunches,  compofed  of  five  long, 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped  petals,  of  a  whitilh  blue  colour,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fruit  as  large  as  a  fmall  Cherry, 
green  at  firft,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a  pale  yellow,  in- 
cloflng  a  nut  with  five  deep  furrows,  having  four  or  five 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  feed.  The 
pulp  which  furrounds  the  nur,  is  faid  to  have  a  deadly  qua¬ 
lity  if  eaten,  and  if  mixed  with  greafe  and  given  to  dogs  it 
will  kill  them.  The  nuts  are  bored  through,  and  ftrung  by 
the  Roman  catholicks  to  ferve  as  beads. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  fome  of  thefe  plants  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  iflands  in  the  Wef  -Indies,  where  I  am  informed 
they  continue  flowering,  and  produce  their  fruit  mod  part 
of  the  year.  The  fruit  I  have  received  from  thence  by  the 
title  of  Indian  Lilac,  from  which  I  have  raifed  many  of  the 
plants,  which  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe  raifed  from 
Portugal  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where 
(if  the  feeds  are  frelh)  they  will  come  up  in  about  two 
months  time:  in  June  they  (hould  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  air,  and  foon  after  placed  abroad  in  a  well 
(heltered  fituation,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before  win¬ 
ter.  In  Odober  you  (hould  remove  the  pots  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  free  open  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  be  covered  in  hard  froft. 

In  April  following,  ycu  may  (hake  out  your  plants  from 
the  feed-pots  and  divide  them,  planting  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot -bed,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  rooting,  and  increafe  their  growth  ; 
but  you  (hould  not  draw  them  too  much,  but  give  them  a 
large  (hare  of  air,  when  the  weather  is  good  ;  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  you  (hould  remove  them  out  into  the  open 
air  as  before  ;  during  the  three  or  four  winters,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  they  require  (helter  from  hard  froft  ;  but 
when  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  large  and  woody,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  air.  The  bed  feafon  for  this  is 
in  April,  at  which  time  you  (hould  (hake  them  out  of  the 
pots,  being  careful  not  to  (hake  the  earth  from  the  roots, 
but  only  pare  off  with  a  knife  the  outfide  of  the  ball.  They 
(hould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife  they 
will  be  liable  to  mifearry  in  fevere  frofty  weather. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  which  were  planted  in  an  open  ex- 
pofure,  have  endured  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very 
well  ;  but  when  a  fevere  froft  happens,  they  are  generally 
killed,  or  at  lead  their  (hoots  are  deftroyed  to  the  main 
Item  ;  therefore  it  is  much  more  fecure  to  plant  them 
againft  good  afpefted  walls,  where  they  will  live  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  annually,  and  in  warm  feafons  they  may 
have  fruit. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  tree;  the  (lem  is  thick,  the  wood  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  the  bark  of  a  dark  purple  colour  and  very 
bitter.  The  branches  extend  wide  on  every  fide,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compored  of  five  or  fix 
pair  of  oblong  acute-pointed  lobes,,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  and  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  odour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  branching  panicles,  which  proceed 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  final),  white,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit  the  fize  of  fmall  Olives,  which,  when  ripe,  are  yellow  ; 
the  pu’p  which  furrounds  the  nut  is  oily,  acrid,  and  bitter; 
the  nut  is  white,  -and  lhaped  like  that  of  the  former.  It 
grows  in  Tandy  land,  both  in  India  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon , 
where  it  is  always  green,  and  produces  flowers  and  fruit 
twice  a  year. 

This  fort  is  now  very  rare  in  England ,  and  a’fo  in  the 
Dutch  gardens,  where  fome  years  pall  it  was  more  com¬ 
mon;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other 
fort,  but  being  much  tenderer,  the  plants  fhould  be  kept 
conftantly  in  the  tan-bed. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  called,  Zizyphus  alba,  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  Pfeudocyamorus.  It  was  by 
mold  of  the  modern  botanilts  titled,  Axederacb,  but  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Melia,  which  was  by  The- 
ophrajlus  applied  to  a  fpecies  of  Afh. 

MELIANTHUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  430.  tab.  245. 
Honey  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  four  narrow  /pear  Jhaped  petals,  divided  into 
two  lips,  connected  on  their  ftdes,  and  a  nedarium  of  one  leaf 
ftuated  in  the  lower fegment  of  the  empalement ,  and fcjlened  with 
it  to  the  receptacle.  It  hath  four  ereit  Jlamina ,  the  two  under 
being  Jomcwhat  Jhorter  than  the  other.  In  the  center  is  ftuated 
a  four-cornered germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  quadrangular 
catfule  with  di fended  cells ,  divided  by  partitions  in  the  center , 
each  containing  one  almof  globular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mklianthus  fipulis  folitariis  petiolo  adnati.  Hort. 
Cliff.  492  African  Honey  Flower,  or  greater  Melianthus. 

2.  Melianthus  fipuls  geminis  dijiinCtis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
492.  Smaller,  (linking,  African  Honey  Flower. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  the  firft  fort  was  brought  to  Holland  in  the  year 
1672  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fpreads  much  in 
light  ground,  from  which  arife  many  hollow  loft  ftalks,  fix 
or  feven  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large  winged  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bale,  where  they  have 
a  large  fingle  ftipula?  faftened  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  with  two  ears  at  the  bafe,  which  alfo  embrace  the 
ftalk.  The  leaves  have  four  or  five  pair  of  very  large  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  deeply  jagged  on  their 
edges  int®  acute  fegments;  between  the  lobes  runs  a  double 
leafy  border,  or  wing,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  midrib,  fo 
as  to  connect  the  bafe  of  the  lobes  togethtr.  The  dowers 
are  produced  in  pretty  long  fpikes,  which  arife  from  the  top 
of  the  ftalks;  they  are  of  a  chocolate  colour,  formed  like 
the  lip  flower,  but  have  four  narrow  petals,  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  lip  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
four  cornered  capfules,  divided  by  a  central  partition  into  four 
cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  feed. 

This  plant  was  formerly  preferved  in  green  houfes,  and 
treated  as  a  tender  exotick,  but  with  that  management  the 
plants  were  fo  much  drawn  in  winter,  as  to  prevent  their 
flowering.  Bnt  of  late  years  they  have  been  treated  in  a 
different  way,  moft  of  them  having  been  planted  in  the  full 
ground  in  warm  borders,  where  all  thofe  ftalks  which  are 
not  killed  by  froft,  feldom  fail  to  flower  the  fpring  following; 
fo  that  the  fureft  method  to  have  them  flower,  is  to  cover 
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them  with  mats  or  reeds  in  frofty  weather,  to  prevent  their 
tops  being  killed  by  the  cold  ;  and  if  the  plants  grow  in  dry 
rubbilh,  they  will  not  (hoot  fo  vigorous  as  in  good  ground, 
fo  will  be  lof's  fucculent,  and  therefore  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer 
by  froft. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  taking  off  fuckers  or 
fide  fhoots  in  fpring,  which,  if  they  have  good  roots,  there 
will  belittle  danger  of  their  growing,  fo  fhould  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care 
than  is  before-mentioned  ;  they  may  be  alfo  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if 
watered  and  fhadtd,  will  take  root  very  well,  and  may 
afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

'I  he  fecond  fortrifes  with  round,  foft,  ligneous  ftalks,  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  which  fend  out  two  or  three  branches  from 
their  fide,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  but  rot  half  fo  large,  and  have  two  diftindt 
ft i p u  1  as  adhering  to  their  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  hang¬ 
ing  bunches,  each  fuftaining  fix  or  eight  flowers,  w'hich  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals  are  green,  their  upper  part  are  of  a  Saffron 
colour,  and  on  the  outfide  in  the  fwelling  part  of  the  petals, 
is  a  blufh  of  fine  red  ;  thefe  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
llamina,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow  fummits.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeeded  by  four-cornered  leed-veflels,  which 
are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  in  which  are  lodged 
four  oval  feeds,  in  feparate  apartments. 

This  fort  does  not  fpread  its  roots  fo  much  as  the  firft,  fo 
is  not  propagated  with  fo  great  facility  ;  but  cuttings  of  this 
fort  planted  upon  an  old  hot-bed,  whole  heat  is  over,  and 
covered  clofe  with  bell,  or  hand-glafles,  to  exclude  the  air, 
will  take  root  pretty  freely  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  fheitered  in  the  winter  under  a  common  frame  fora  year 
or  two,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  then  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
che  former  fort,  with  which  management  I  have  feen  them 
flower  much  better  than  any  of  thofe  which  have  been 
treated  more  tenderly,  and  thefe  plants  have  perfefted  their 
feeds  in  good  feafons. 

MELILOTUS.  See  Trigonella. 

MELISSA.  Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  193.  tab.  91.  Baum. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  ;  the 
chaps  are  gaping,  the  upper  lip  is  ereCt,  forked,  and  indented  at 
the  end.  The  under  lip  is  trifd.  It  hath  Jour  awl-foaped fa- 
mina,  two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  petal,  the  other  are  but 
half  fo  long.  It  hath  a  quadrifd  germen ,  which  afterward 
turns  to  four  naked  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melissa  racemis  axillaribus  verticillatis,  pedicellls  fm~ 
plicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  592.  Garden,  or  common  Baum. 

2.  Melissa  foribus  verticillatis  Jefftlibus,  foliis  hirfutis. 
Roman  Baum,  wi  h  foft  hairy  leaves  and  a  ftrong  fmell. 

3.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longitudine 
forum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Calamint  with  a  large  flower* 

4.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longitudine  foli- 
orum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Common  officinal  Calamint  of 
the  Germans. 

5 .  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  folio  longioribus , 
caule  decumbente .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Calamint  with  the 
feent  of  Pennyroyal. 

6.  Melissa  racemis  terminalibus,  pedunculis  folitariis  Ire- 
viffmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Hoary  Calamint  \vith  Bafl 
leaves. 

7.  Melissa  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  foribus  verticillatis  feffi- 
libus,  pedunculis  folitariis  breviffmis.  Roman  Calamint,  with 
a  Marjoram  leaf,  and  the  feent  of  Pennyroyal. 

S.  Meljssa 
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8.  Melissa  fruticofa ,  rams  attenuate  virgatis,  folits  fub- 
tus  tomntofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Shrubby  Spanijh  Cala¬ 
mi  nt  with  a  Marum  leaf. 

The  firil  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  near  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  here  in 
gardens,  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  herb.  It  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  root,  the  ilalks  are  fquare,  branching,  and  rifes  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  fet  by  pairs, 
indented  about  their  edges,  the  lower  ones  (landing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ffalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches 
at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  in  whorls,  (landing  upon  Angle 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  the  lip  kind,  the  upper  lip  (lands 
erett,  and  is  forked,  the  under  lip  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  middle  one  is  roundilh,  and  indented  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  pleafant 
fcent,  fomewhat  like  Lemons. 

This  plant  is  eaflly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root ; 
the  bed  time  for  this  is  in  October,  that  the  offsets  may  have 
time  to  get  root  before  the  frofts  come  on.  They  lhould  be 
planted  two  feet  afunder  in  beds  of  common  garden  earth,  in 
which  they  will  foon  fpread  and  meet  together  ;  the  only 
culture  required  is  to  keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds,  and 
cut  off  the  decayed  ftalks  in  autumn,  itirring  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Rome ,  and  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Italy  ;  this  is  very  like  the  former.  The  ftalks 
are  (lender,  the  leaves  are  much  fliorter  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  and  the  whole  plant  is  hairy,  and  of  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  odour.  It  is  feldom  preferved,  except  in  bo- 
tanick  gardens,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains  of  Fuf- 
cany  and  Aufiria,  but  is  preferved  in  many  Englijh  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  the  ftalks 
rife  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  two  leaves 
(landing  oppofite,  (awed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  on  their  under;  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  come  out  (ingle  foot-ftalks,  which  di¬ 
vide  into  two  fmaller,  each  of  thefe  fuftain  two  flowers  up¬ 
on  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  thaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 
This  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
firft  fort.  » 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Calamint  of  the  (hops, 
which  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom 
kept  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  is  found  in  greater  plenty  than  the  fourth  in 
England.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  longer,  and  bend  towards 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  larger,  and  more  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  have  a  very  ftrong  fcent  like  Pennyroyal. 
The  whorls  of  flowers  are  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe  of 
the  fourth,  but  in  other  refpedis  they  agree. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
in  Italy,  this  is  not  of  fo  long  duration  as  the  former  forts, 
feldom  continuing  more  than  two  or  three  years.  The  ftalks 
are  (lender,  a  little  ligneous,  garniflied  with  (mail,  roundilh, 
hoary  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  whorls  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  ;  they  are  (mall  and  white, 
fnaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  ieeds  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and  if  they  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  fufficient  fupply  of  young  plants. 

The  (eventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  two  feet  long,  declining  toward 
the  ground,  garnifhed  with  roundilh  leaves,  about  the  fize 
of  Marjoram.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clofe  whorls  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  each  (landing  on  a  fhort  feparate 
foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  purple  colour  ; 
this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fltculd  be  (own  foon 
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after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  when  the  feeds  are  not/own  till  the  fpring,  they 
feldom  grow  till  the  following  year.  The  plants  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root  very  freely. 
If  thefe  plants  are  planted  on  a  warm  border,  they  will  live 
through  the  winter,  but  to  preferve  the  fpecies,  a  plant  or  two 
(hould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fhelterd  under  a  frame  in 
winter. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain-,  this  hath  (len¬ 
der  (hruoby  ftalks  about  nine  inches  long,  which  put  out 
fmall  fide  branches  oppofite,  garnilhed  with  fmall,  hoary, 
oval-pointed  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  -,  thefe  have  much  the 
appearance  of  the  Marum  Syriacum.  The  flowers  grow  in 
whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  ftrong  fcent  of  Pennyroyal  ;  this  is  of  as  lhort  duration 
as  the  feventh  fort,  and  may  be  propagated  either  oy  feeds 
or  cuttings  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  plants  require  the  lame 
treatment. 

MELISSA  TURCICA.  See  Dracocephalon. 

MELO.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  104.  tab.  32.  Melon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  fnale  and  female  f  Givers  on  the  fame  plant.  Fhe  male 
flowers  have  one  petal,  which  is  bell-Jhaped ,  fafened  to  the  em- 
palement,  and  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim.  It  hath  three 
or  four  fhort  fiamina  vflerted  in  the  empalement ,  joined  together , 
two  of  which  have  bifid  points.  Fhe female  flowers  have  no  Jta- 
mina ,  or  fummits,  but  have  a  large  oval  germen  jituated  below) 
the  flower,  vshich  afterward  turns  to  an  oval fruit  with  feveral 
cells,  filled  with  oval ,  acute  pointed,  comprefed feeds,  inclofed  in 
a  foft  pulp. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  cultivated  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  there  arc 
too  many  of  them  propagated,  which  are  of  no  value,  efpe- 
cially  by  thofe  who  fupply  the  markets,  where  their  fize  is 
chiefly  regarded  ;  fo  that  by  endeavouring  to  augment  their 
bulk,  the  fruit  is  rendered  of  no  value ;  I  ihall  therefore 
only  mention  a  very  few  of  the  varieties,  which  are  the 
moll  deferving  of  care,  excluding  the  common  Melons, 
as  being  unworthy  the  trouble  and  expence  of  cultivation. 

The  fort  of  Melon,  which  is  in  the  greateft  efteetn  among 
all  the  curious  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is  the  Cantaleupe, 
which  is  fo  called  from  a  place  about  fourteen  miles  frojn 
Rome,  where  the  pope  has  a  country- feat,  in  which  place 
this  fruit  has  been  long  cultivated  ;  but  it  was  brought  thi¬ 
ther  from  that  part  of  Armenia,  which  borders  on  Perfia ; 
where  this  fruit  is  in  fo  great  plenty,  that  a  horfe  load  is 
fold  for  a  French  crown.  The  flefh  of  this  Melon,  when  in 
perfection,  is  delicious,  and  does  not  offend  the  moll  ten¬ 
der  ffomachs,  io  may  be  eaten  with  fafety.  The  Dutch  are 
fo  fond  of  this  fruit,  as  to  cultivate  very  few  other  forts, 
and  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  call  it  only  by  the  appellation 
of  Cantaleupe ,  and  never  join  the  title  of  Melon  to  it,  which 
they  apply  indifferently  to  all  the  other  forts.  The  outer 
coat  of  this  fort  is  very  rough,  full  of  knobs  and  protu¬ 
berances  like  warts  ;  it  is  of  a  middling  fize,  rather  round 
than  long  ;  the  flelh  is  for  the  moft  part  of  an  Orange  co¬ 
lour,  though  there  are  fome  with  a  greenifh  flefh,  but  1  have 
never  met  with  any  of  that  colour,  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
the  other. 

The  Romana  is  by  fome  much  effeemed,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  well  conditioned,  the  plants  in  perfed  health,  and 
the  feafon  dry,  it  is  a  good  Melon,  and  may  be  brought 
forwarder  in  the  feafon  than  the  Cantaleupe,  therefore  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  early  Melons,  may  cultivate  this  fort. 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  good  fort,  and  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  early  fruit,  but  thefe  muft  give  way  to  the  Canta¬ 
leupe,  when  that  is  in  feafon. 
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The  Zacte  is  alfo  a  very  good  Melon,  but  very  fmall. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  feldom  larger  than  an  Orange  ;  it  is  a 
little  flatted  at  the  two  ends,  and  the  outer  coat  is  warted 
like  the  Cantaleupe ,  but  there  is  fo  little  flefh  in  one  of 
thefe  fruit,  that  they  are  fcarce  worthy  the  trouble  of 
propagating. 

The  fmall  Portugal  Melon,  which  is  by  fome  called  the 
Dormer  Melon,  is  a  pretty  good  fruit,  and  the  plants  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  them  in  plenty ;  fo  by  many  people  this  is 
preferred  to  moft  other,  efpecially  thofe  who  love  a  plenty, 
and  are  not  fo  nice  in  ditlinguifhing  the  quality.  This 
may  alfo  be  cultivated  for  an  early  crop. 

But  the  belt  Melon  for  this  purpofe  is  the  Black  Gallo¬ 
way,  which  was  brought  from  Portugal  by  Lord  Galloway 
many  years  fince,  but  of  late  years  js  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  England ,  it  having  been  degenerated  by  growing  among 
other  forts.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  will  ripen  in  a  fhorter 
time  from  its  frit  fetting,  than  any  other  which  I  have 
yet  feen  ;  and  when  buffered  to  ripen  naturally,  is  not  a 
bad  fruit. 

The  few  varieties  here  mentioned,  are  fufflcient  to  fatisfy 
the  curious,  who  may  be  fond  of  variety,  for  there  are 
fcarce  any  other  which  delerve  the  trouble ;  and  indeed, 
thofe  who  have  a  true  tafle  for  this  fruit,  feldom  cultivate 
any  but  the  Cantaleupe ;  but  as  I  before  obferved,  where 
this  fruit  is  defired  early  in  the  feafon,  the  Cantaleupe  is  not 
fo  proper  as  fome  of  the  other,  therefore  a  few  plants  of 
one  of  the  other  forts  ffiould  be  raffed  earlier  in  the  fpring, 
but  it  ftiould  be  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  from  the 
Cantaleupe  Melons ;  for  w hen  two  forts  of  Melons  grow 
near,  they  cannot  be  preferved  perfectly  right,  therefore 
the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners  are  very  careful  in  this 
refpeft  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  fort  in  perfe&ion,  do  not 
plant  any  other  fort  of  Melon,  Cucumber,  or  Gourd,  near 
thefe,  left  by  the  impregnation  of  the  farina  of  thofe  other, 
thefe  fruit  fhould  be  rendered  bad  ;  and  in  this  particular  1 
am  Convinced,  from  long  experience,  they  are  right  ;  and 
from  the  not  obferving  this,  many  perfons  who  are  lovers 
of  this  fruit,  have  gradually  diminiihed  their  goodnefs, 
without  knowing  the  caufe,  and  have  imputed  it  to  the 
long  cultivating  from  the  feeds  faved  in  the  fame  garden, 
believing  it  abfolutely  neceflarv  to  procure  feeds  from  a 
diffant  place  frequently,  to  preferve  them  good  ;  indeed, 
where  a  perfon  can  fecurely  depend  on  the  care  and  {kill  of 
thofe  he  procures  the  feeds  from,  it  is  a  very  good  method 
to  exchange  feeds  now  and  then  ;  but  there  are  fo  few  who 
are  exadl  in  making  choice  of  the  fruits  from  which  they 
fave  the  feeds,  or  careful  enough  to  do  it  themfelves,  but 
often  depend  on  others  to  clean  the  feed,  that  I  ihould  ad- 
vife  every  one  to  do  it  himfelf,  which  is  the  fure  way  to 
have  it  good ;  for  I  have  frequently  been  deceived  myfelf, 
by  depending  on  the  fidelity  and  {kill  of  others;  nor  could 
1  procure  any  of  thefe  feeds  from  Cantaleupe ,  which  were 
good,  until  my  much  honoured  friend,  the  Chevalier  Rathgcb 
femme  plentifully  of  it  from  thence ;  though  I  had  often 
been  fupplied  with  feeds  by  perfons  who  I  thought  could 
not  be  deceived  in  their  choice,  and  who  lived  near  the 
place  of  their  growth 

Before  I  quit  this  head,  T  beg  leave  to  caution  all  perfons 
againft  depending  upon  feeds  which  are  brought  from 
abroad,  either  by  thofe  perfons  who  import  them  for  fale, 
or  gentlemen  who  frequently  bring  or  fend  over  thefe  feeds 
to  their  friends,  for  it  feldom  happens  that  ary  of  thefe 
prove  tolerable.  I  have  been  fo  often  deceived  by  thefe 
myfelf,  as  to  determine  never  to  make  trial  of  any  of  thefe 
feeds  again,  unlefs  I  receive  them  from  a  perfon  who  is 
fkilful,  and  who  eat  of  the  fruit  himfelf,  of  which  he  faved 
the  feeds  ;  for  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal ,  and  many  parts  of 
France,  the  gardeners  are  very  carelefs  in  the  choice  of  all 
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their  feeds,  but  of  the  Melons  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and 
as  for  thofe  which  come  from  Confiantinoplc,  Jlleppo ,  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey ,  I  have  rarely  feen  one  Melon  pro¬ 
duced  from  thofe  feeds,  which  was  tolerable. 

The  feeds  of  Melons  Ihould  not  be  fown  until  they  are 
three  years  old,  nor  would  I  choofe  to  fow  them  when  they 
are  more  than  fix  or  feven  ;  for  although  they  will  grow  at 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  yet  the  fruit  which  are  produced 
from  thofe  old  feeds,  are  feldom  fo  thick  fleihed,  as  thofe 
which  come  from  feeds  which  are  frefher :  it  is  the  fame  of 
light  feeds,  which  fwim  upon  water,  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  pulp,  for  I  have  made  fome  trials  of  thefe,  and 
have  had  them  grow  at  three  years  old  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
Melons  produced  on  thefe  plants  was  near  fo  deep  flelhed, 
as  thofe  which  grew  upon  plants  raifed  from  heavy  feeds, 
taken  out  of  the  fame  fruit,  though  they  grew  in  the  fame 
bed,  and  were  cultivated  exadtly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  nor 
was  their  flefh  fo  firm,  but  rather  inclining  to  be  meully  ; 
therefore  I  would  not  advile  the  fowing  of  thefe  light  feeds, 
nor  thofe  which  are  very  old. 

Having  thus  largely  treated  of  the  choice  of  the  forts, 
and  of  the  feeds,  I  {hall  next  proceed  to  the  method  of 
cultivating  them,  in  order  to  obtain  plenty  of  good  fruit  : 
the  method  which  I  am  going  to  prelcribe  being  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  has  been  conffantiy  pradtifed  in  England » 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  objected  to  by  many ;  but  it  is  what 
has  been  pradlifed  in  all  the  good  gardens  in  Holland  and 
Germany ,  where  the  Cantaleupe  Melon  is  produced  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection  ;  and  from  feveral  years  experience, 
1  have  found  this  to  be  the  only  method  in  which  thefe 
Melons  can  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  and  I  am  like  Wife' 
convinced,  of  its  being  the  belt  way  to  obtain  plenty  of  any 
other  fort  of  Melon. 

It  is  common  to  hear  many  perfons  valuing  themfelves 
upon  having  two  or  three  early  Melons,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  table,  are  not  better  than  a  Pumpkin,  and 
thefe  are  produced  at  a  great  expence  with  much  trouble  ; 
and  in  order  to  have  them  ripe  a  little  earlier,  than  they 
would  naturally  come,  if  fuffered  to  grow  to  their  full  fize, 
the  ffem  upon  which  the  fruit  grows  is  commonly  twilled, 
to  prevent  the  nourilhment  entering  the  fruit,  whereby  the 
growth  is  checked  ;  then  the  fruit  is  clofely  covered  with 
the  mowings  of  Grafs-plats,  laid  of  a  fufflcient  depth  to 
caufe  a  fermentation,  by  which  the  fruit  becomes  coloured  * 
but  where  this  unnatural  method  is  pradlifcd,  the  fruit  hath 
littie  ficlh,  and  that  has  neither  moillure,  firmnefs,  or  fla¬ 
vour  ;  fo  that  after  four  months  attendance,  with  a  great 
expence  of  dung,  &c.  there  may  perhaps  be  three  or  four 
brace  of  Melons  produced,  which  are  fitter  for  the  dung¬ 
hill  than  the  table.  Therefore  my  advice  is,  never  co  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  thefe  fruit  ripe  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
June,  which  is  generally  foon  enough  for  this  climate  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  September,  they  may  be 
had  in  plenty,  if  they  are  Ikilfully  managed  ;  and  when  the 
autumn  has  continued  favourable,  I  have  had  them  very 
good  in  the  middle  of  Odlober. 

But  in  order  to  continue  this  fruit  fo  long,  the  feeds  muff 
be  fown  at  two  different  feafons ;  or  if  at  three,  it  will  be 
ftill  better ;  the  firll  Ihould  be  fown  the  fecond  week  in  March , 
if  the  feafon  proves  forward  ;  but  if  it  is  othervvife,  it  will 
be  better  to  defer  it  till  the  middle  of  that  month,  for  the 
future  fuccefs  greatly  depends  on  the  raffing  the  plants  in 
ffrengthi  which  cannot  be  fo  well  effedted,  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  fo  bad  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  as  that 
a  fufflcient  quantity  of  frefh  air  cannot  be  admitted  to 
them,  therefore  it  is  not  advifeable  to  be  too  early  in  fowing 
the  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  on  the  upper  fide  of  a  Cucum¬ 
ber-bed,  where  there  are  any  j  and  if  there  are  none,  a 
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proper  quantify  of  new  horfe-dung  mufl:  be  provided,  which  j 
lnuft  be  thrown  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  turned  over, 
that  it  may  acquire  an  equal  heat,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
hath  been  directed  for  Cucumbers  ;  and  the  plants  mult  be 
raifed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  them,  until  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good  ;  to  which  article  the  reader  is  defired  to 
turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  of  thefe  feeds  is  the  end  of 
March  ;  both  thefe  fowings  mult  be  un'derltood  to  be  planted 
under  frames ;  for  thole  which  are  defigned  for  bell  or  hand- 
glalfes,  or  to  be  covered  with  oil  papers,  Ihould  not  be  fown 
till  ten  or  twelve  days  in  April ;  for  when  thefe  are  fown 
earlier,  if  the  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  ex¬ 
tend  their  Ihoots  to  the  fides  of  the  glaffes,  before  it  will  be 
fafe  to  let  them  run  out,  for  it  often  happens  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  have  (harp  morning  frotls  in  the  middle  of 
May  ;  fo  that  if  the  ends  of  thefe  vines  are  then  without  the 
glaffes,  if  they  are  not  covered  with  mats,  to  guard  them 
againfl  the  froft,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  greatly 
therefrom  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plants  have  Ipread 
fo  much  as  to  fill  the  glaffes,  and  are  not  permitted  to  run 
out,  they  will  be  in  equal  danger  of  fuffering  by  their  con¬ 
finement  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day  time  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  I  fhould  advife  the  putting  of  the  feed  in  ra¬ 
ther  a  little  later  for  the  glaffes',  than  thofe  which  are  to  be 
covered  with  oil  papers.  Nor  will  the  times  here  mentioned 
be  found  too  late,  for  I  have  put  the  feeds  of  Cantaleupe 
Melons  into  a  hot-bed  the  third  of  May,  which  were  not 
tranfplanted,  but  remained  where  they  were  fown,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  oiled  paper  ;  and  from  this  bed  I  cut  a  large 
crop  of  good  fruit,  which  ripened  about  the  latter  end  of 
Augujl,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  Oflober.  This  1  only 
mention,  to  fhew  what  has  and  may  be  done,  though  it 
mull  not  be  always  depended  upon. 

We  next  come  to  the  making  and  preparing  of  the  beds, 
or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  the  ridges,  into  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  put  out  to  remain  ;  thefe  fhould  always  be 
placed  in  a  warm  fituatior.,  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  all  cold  and  flrong  winds,  for  the  eaft  and  north  winds 
are  generally  very  troublcfome  in  the  fprmg  of  the  year ; 
fo  that  if  the  place  be  expofed  to  thefe  afpedls,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  admit  a  pro,  er  {hare  of  frefh  air  to  the  young 
plants;  and  if  it  is  much  exjofed  to  the  fouta-w'eft  winds, 
which  often  are  very  boiflerous  in  fummer  and  autumn, 
thefe  will  turn  up  and  difplace  the  vines,  whereby  they  will 
fuffer  greatly  ;  therefore  the  bed  pofnion  for  thefe  beds  is, 
where  they  are  open  to  the  fouth,  or  a  little  inclining  to  the 
ead,  and  fheltered  at  a  didance  by  trees  from  the  other 
poinrs  :  t nis  place  fhould  be  inclofed  with  a  good  Reed 
fence,  which  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  any  other  in- 
clofute,  becaufe  the  winds  are  deadened  by  the  Reeds,  and 
are  not  reverberated  back  again,  as  they  are  by  walls, 
pales,  or  other  clofe  fences;  but  in  making  the  inclofure, 
it  diould  be  extended  to  fuch  didance  every  way  from  the 
beds,  as  not  to  obdruft  the  fun’s  rays  during  any  part  of 
the  day  ;  this  diould  have  a  door  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
wheelbarrows  paffing,  to  carry  in  dung,  earth,  (Ac.  and 
diould  be  kept  locked,  that  no  perfons  fhould  be  allowed  to 
go  in,  but  thofe  who  hive  bufinefs  ;  for  ignorant  perfons, 
having  often  curiofity  to  look  into  the  beds,  open  the 
glades  and  let  the  cold  air  to  the  plants,  and  frequently 
leave  the  glafies  in  part  open  ;  or  fometimes  when  they  are 
raifed  by  the  gardener  to  admit  the  frefh  air,  the  tilts  are 
thrown  down,  fo  that  the  air  is  excluded  ;  all  which  are 
very  injurious  to  the  young  plants,  as  is  alfo  the  handling 
of  the  fruit  after  it  is  fet  ;  therefore  none  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted,  but  when  the  perfon  who  is  intruded  with  the  care  of 
them  is  there. 


The  next  thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  thefe 
plants,  in  which  the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners  are  very 
exadl  :  the  mixture  which  they  generally  prepare  is  of  the 
following  forts  ;  of  Hazel  loam,  one  third  part  ;  of  the 
fcouring  of  ditches  or  ponds  a  third  part,  and  or  ve  y  rotten 
dung  a  third  part ;  thefe  are  mixed  up  at  leaf!  one,  and  of¬ 
ten  two  years,  before  they  make  ufe  of  it,  frequently  turn¬ 
ing  it  over,  to  incorporate  their  parts  and  fweeten  it  ;  but 
the  compoft  in  which  I  find  thefe  plants  fucceed  bell  in 
England,  is  two  thirds  of  frefh  gentle  loam,  and  one  third 
of  rotten  neats  dung  ;  if  thefe  are  mixed  together  one  year 
before  it  is  wanted,  fo  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  winter's 
froft  and  fummer’s  heat,  obferving  to  turn  it  o  er  often, 
and  never  fuffer  weeds  to  grow  upon  it,  this  will  be  found 
equal  to  any  other  compoft  whatever. 

As  thefe  plants  fucceed  belt  when  they  are  planted  young, 
fo  before  the  plants  appear  there  fhould  be  a  quantify  of 
new  dung  thrown  in  a  heap,  proportionable  to  the  number 
of  lights  intended,  allowing  about  fifeen  good  wheelbarrows 
full  to  each  light;  this  muff  be  two  or  three  times  turned 
over,  to  prepare  it  (as  hath  been  directed  for  Cucumbers) 
and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  at  which  time  the 
trench  mufl  be  dug  to  receive  the  dung,  where  the  bed  is 
intended,  which  muff  be  made  rather  wider  than  the  frames, 
and  in  length  proportional  to  the  number  of  frames  intend¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  depth,  that  mull  be  according  as  the  foil  is 
dry  or  wet ;  in  a  dry  ground  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  a 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  ;  for  the  lower  thefe  beds 
a-e  made,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  fuffering  by  wet.  In  the  well  laying  and 
mixing  of  the  dung,  the  fame  care  mull  be  taken  as  hath 
been  advifed  aiready  for  Cucumbers,  which  in  every  refpeft 
mu  ft  be  the  fame  for  thefe  beds.  When  the  bed  is  made, 
the  frames  fhould  be  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  wet ;  but 
there  fhould  be  no  earth  laid  upon  it,  till  after  it  has  been 
three  or  four  days  made,  and  is  found  of  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rature  of  heat ;  for  many  times  thefe  beds  will  heat  fo 
violently  when  they  are  firfl  made,  as  to  burn  the  earth,  if 
covered  with  it ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  much  the 
bell  way  to  take  off  this  earth  again,  for  the  plants  will 
never  thrive  in  it. 

As  foon  as  the  bed  is  found  to  be  of  a  proper  warmth, 
the  earth  fnould  be  laid  upon  it,  which  at  firll  need  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  thick,  except  in  the  middle  of  each 
light,  where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  where  there  mufl 
be  raifed  a  hill  eighteen  inches  high  or  more,  terminating  in  a 
flat  cone  ;  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  earth  is  put  on  the 
bed,  it  will  beof  a  proper  temperature  to  receive  the  plants  ; 
then  in  the  evening  you  may  tranfplant  the  plants,  but  al¬ 
ways  do  it  when  there  is  little  wind  ilirring  :  in  taking  up 
of  the  plants,  their  roots  fhould  be  carefully  raifed  with  a 
trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  fibres  ;  for  if  thefe  are 
broken  oft,  the  plants  do  not  foon  recover  this  ;  or  if  they 
do,  they  are  generally  weaker,  and  never  make  fo  good 
vines  as  thofe  which  are  more  carefully  removed  ;  for  thefe 
plants  are  more  nice  and  tender  in  tranfplanting  than  thofe 
of  Cucumbers,  efpecially  the  Canteleupe  Melon;  which,  if  it 
is  not  planted  out,  foon  after  the  third,  (or  what  the  gar¬ 
deners  call  the  rough)  leaf  is  put  out,  they  are  long  reco¬ 
vering  their  vigour;  fo  that  when  it  happens,  that  the  beds 
cannot  be  ready  for  them  in  time,  it  will  be  a  good  method 
to  plant  each  plant  into  a  fmall  pot  while  they  are  young, 
and  thefe  may  be  plunged  into  the  hot  bed  where  they 
were  raifed,  or  in  a  Cucumbe’-bed  where  there  is  room,  fo 
that  they  may  be  brought  forward  ;  and  when  the  bed  is 
ready,  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  whole 
ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  whereby  they  will  receive  no 
check  in  removing  :  and  this  latter  method  is  what  1  fhould 
prefer  to  any  other  for  the  CatUeUupe,  becaufe  there  fhould 
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never  be  more  than  one  plant  left  to  grow  in  each  light ; 
therefore  by  this  method  there  will  be  no  necellity  of  plant¬ 
ing  more,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  fucceeding ; 
whereas  in  the  common  way,  mod  people  plant  two  or  more 
plants  in  each  light,  for  fear  one  lhould  mifcarry.  When 
the  plants  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  they  lhould 
be  gently  watered,  which  lhould  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
after  till  the  plants  have  taken  good  root,  after  which  they 
feldom  require  more ;  for  when  they  receive  too  much  wet, 
they  often  canker  at  the  root,  and  when  that  happens  they 
never  produce  good  fruit.  When  the  plants  have  eftabliffied 
themfelves  well  in  the  new  beds,  there  lhould  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  earth  laid  on  the  bed,  beginning  round  the  hills 
where  the  plants  grow,  that  their  roots  may  have  room  to 
llrike  out ;  and  as  the  earth  is  put  in  from  time  to  time,  it 
mult  be  trodden  or  prelTed  down  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  at 
laft  it  lhould  be  railed  at  lead  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  upon 
the  dung  all  over  the  bed,  obferving  alfo  to  raife  the  frames, 
that  the  glalTes  may  not  be  too  near  the  plants,  left  the 
fun  lhould  fcorch  them. 

When  the  plants  have  gotten  four  leaves,  their  tops  lhould 
be  pinched  off  with  the  linger  and  thumb,  but  not  bruifed 
or  cut  with  a  knife,  becaufe  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the 
wound  will  not  fo  loon  heal  over :  this  pinching  is  to  caufe 
the  plants  to  put  out  lateral  branches,  for  thefe  are  what 
will  produce  the  fruit;  therefore  when  there  are  two  or 
more  of  thefe  lateral  Ihoots  produced,  they  mull  alfo  be 
afterward  pinched,  to  force  out  more,  which  mull  be  prac- 
tifed  often,  that  there  may  be  a  fupply  of  what  the  garde¬ 
ners  call  runners,  to  cover  the  bed.  The  management  of 
thefe  beds  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Cucumbers,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here;  but 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Melons  require  a  greater  lhare 
of  air  than  Cucumbers,  and  very  little  water ;  and  when  it  is 
given  to  them,  it  lhould  be  at  a  diftance  from  their  Items. 

If  the  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will  fpread  over 
the  bed  and  reach  to  the  frames  in  about  fix  weeks,  at 
which  time  the  alleys  between  the  beds  lhould  be  dug  out ; 
or  where  there  is  but  one  bed,  there  lhould  be  a  trench 
made  on  each  fide  of  about  four  feet  wide,  as  low  as  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  hot  dung  wheeled  in,  to  raife  a 
lining  to  the  fame  height  as  the  dung  of  the  bed,  which 
fhould  be  trodden  down  clofe,  and  afterward  covered  with  the 
fame  earth  as  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  to  the  thick nefs  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  more,  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  polH- 
ble ;  this  will  add  to  the  width  of  the  bed,  fo  much  as  to 
make  it  in  the  whole  twelve  feet  broad,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  ;  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  extend  themfelves 
quite  through  it,  fo  that  if  the  extreme  fibres  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  is  common  to  fee  the  vines  decay,  before  the  fruit  is  well 
grown  ;  for  where  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  width 
of  the  bed,  the  roots  will  have  reached  the  Tides  of  the  bed 
by  the  time  that  the  fruit  appears,  and  having  no  more 
room  to  extend  themfelves,  their  extremities  are  dried  by 
the  fun  and  air,  which  is  foon  difcovered  by  the  plants 
hanging  their  leaves  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  is  foon 
after  attended  with  a  decay  of  many  of  thofe  leaves,  which 
are  near  the  Hem,  and  the  plants  from  that  time  will  gra¬ 
dually  languifh,  fo  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  fupplied  with 
nouriihment,  but  when  ripe  will  be  found  to  have  little 
flelh,  that  meally  and  ill  flavoured ;  whereas  thofe  plants 
which  have  fufficient  breadth  for  their  roots  to  run,  and  the 
earth  laid  of  a  proper  depth  and  clofely  trod  down,  will 
remain  in  vigour  until  the  froft  deftroys  them ;  fo  that  I 
have  had  a  fecond  crop  of  fruit  on  them,  which  have  fome- 
times  ripened  well ;  but  all  the  firft  were  excellent,  and  of 
a  larger  fize  than  thefe  forts  ufually  grow  :  the  leaves  of 
thefe  plants  were  very  large,  of  a  ftrong  green,  fo  that  they 
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were  in  the  utmoft  vigour;  whereas,  in  moll  places  where 
the  Cantaleupe  Melons  have  been  raifed  in  England,  the  beds 
have  been  no  wider  than  they  were  firft  made,  and  perhaps 
not  m®re  than  three  inches  thicknefs  of  earth  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  plants  have  decayed  many  times  before  they 
have  ripened  a  fingle  fruit ;  from  whence  people  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  this  fort  of  Melon  was  too  tender  for  this  cli¬ 
mate,  when  their  ill  fuccefs  was  entirely  owing  to  their  not 
underftanding  their  culture. 

There  is  alfo  another  advantage  attending  this  method  of 
widening  the  beds,  as  above  directed,  which  is  that  of  ad¬ 
ding  a  frefh  warmth  to  the  beds,  by  the  hot  dung  which  is 
buried  on  each  fide,  which  will  caufe  the  dung  in  the  bed 
to  renew  its  heat ;  and  as  the  plants  will  by  this  time  fhew 
their  fruit,  this  additional  heat  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
fetting  of  the  fruit,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  cold, 
as  it  fometimes  happens  in  this  country  till  the  end  of  May. 
When  the  beds  are  made  up  in  the  manner  here  directed, 
and  the  vines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill  the  frames,  and 
want  more  room,  the  frames  fhould  be  raifed  up  with  bricks 
about  three  inches  high,  to  admit  the  fhoots  of  the  vines  to 
run  out  from  under  them ;  for  if  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they 
will  extend  fix  or  feven  feet  each  way  from  their  Hems, 
efpecially  if  they  are  raifed  from  new  feeds ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  caution  every  one  to  allow  them  room,  and  to  put 
but  one  plant  in  each  light ;  for  when  the  vines  are  crowded, 
the  fruit  feldom  will  fet  well,  but  will  drop  off  when  they  are 
as  large  as  an  egg  ;  therefore  the  frames  which  are  defigned 
for  Melons  fhould  not  be  made  fmall,  for  the  wider  thefe 
are,  the  better  will  the  plants  thrive,  and  produce  a  greater 
plenty  of  fruit. 

There  is  no  part  of  gardening,  in  which  the  practitioners 
of  this  art  differ  more,  than  in  the  pruning  and  managing 
of  thefe  plants ;  nor  are  there  any  rules  laid  down  in  the 
feveral  books  in  which  the  culture  of  Melons  have  been 
treated  of,  by  which  any  perfon  can  be  inftruCted  ;  for  there 
is  fuch  inconfiftency  in  all  their  directions,  and  what  is 
worfe,  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  abfurd,  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  follows  them  can  never  hope  to  fucceed  ;  therefore  I 
fhall,  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  give  fuch  plain  directions, 
as  I  hope  will  be  fufficient  to  inftruCt  any  perfon,  who  is  the 
leaft  converfant  in  thefe  things. 

I  have  before  advifed  the  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
plants  as  foon  as  they  have  a  joint,  in  order  to  get  lateral 
fhoots,  which  are  by  the  gardeners  called  runners ;  and  when 
thefe  fhoots  or  runners  have  two  or  three  joints,  to  pinch  off 
their  tops  alfo,  to  force  out  more  runners,  becaufe  it  is  from 
thefe  that  the  fruit  is  to  be  produced  ;  but  after  a  fufficient 
number  are  put  out,  they  fhould  not  be  flopped  again,  but 
wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  which  will  foon  come 
out  in  plenty ;  at  which  time  the  vines  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over  three  times  a  week,  to  obferve  the  fruit,  and 
make  choice  of  one  upon  each  runner,  which  is  fituated 
neareft  the  ftem,  having  the  largeft  foot-ftalk,  and  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fruit ;  then  pinch  off  all  the  other 
fruit  which  may  appear  upon  the  fame  runner,  alfo  pinch 
off  the  end  of  the  runner  at  the  third  joint  above  the  fruit ; 
this  will  flop  the  fap  and  fet  the  fruit.  There  is  alfo  an¬ 
other  method  praCtifed  by  fome  gardeners  to  fet  this  fruit, 
which  is  the  taking  off  fome  of  the  male  flowers,  whofe 
farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  laying  them  over 
the  female  flowers,  which  are  fituated  on  the  crown  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  with  their  nails  gently  ftrike  the  male 
flowers  to  fhake  the  farina  into  the  female  flowers,  where¬ 
by  they  are  impregnated,  and  the  fruit  foon  after  will  fwell, 
and  fhew  vifible  figns  of  their  being  perfectly  fet;  fo  that 
where  the  plants  are  under  frames,  and  the  wind  excluded 
from  them,  which  is  neceflary  to  convey  the  farina  from 
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the  male  to  the  female  flowers,  this  practice  may  be  very 
necefl'ary  ;  bilt  when  the  fruit  appears  on  the  vines,  the 
glafles  fliould  be  conftantly  taken  off  at  all  times,  when  the 
weather  is  good,  for  where  this  is  omitted,  the  fruit  feldom 
fits  in  plenty.  The  taking  off  all  the  other  fruit  will  prevent 
the  nourifliment  being  drawn  away  from  the  fruit  intended 
to  grow,  which  if  they  were  all  left  on,  the  plant  could  not 
fupply  them  with  fufficient  nourifliment  ;  fo  that  when  they 
come  to  be  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  man’s  thumb,  they  all 
drop  off,  and  fcarce  one  of  them  fets,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  method  before  directed  :  but  there  are  fome 
perfons,  who  are  fo  covetous  of  having  a  number  of  fruit, 
as  not  to  fuffer  any  to  be  taken  off,  whereby  they  generally 
fail  in  their  expe&ation.  My  allowing  but  one  fruit  to  be 
left  upon  each  runner  is,  becaufe  if  half  of  thcfe  ftand, 
there  will  be  full  as  many  fruit  as  the  plant  can  nourifli ; 
for  if  there  are  more  than  fix  or  eight  upon  one  plant,  the  fruit 
will  be  fmall,  and  not  fo  well  nourilhed ;  indeed  I  have 
fometimes  feen  fifteen  or  twenty  Melons  upon  one  plant, 
but  thefe  have  generally  been  of  the  fmallcr  kinds,  which 
do  not  require  fo  much  nourifliment  as  the  Cantaleupes, 
whofe  fkins  are  of  a  thick  fubitance  ;  fo  that  where  a  greater 
number  are  left  of  them  than  the  plants  can  well  fupply, 
their  flefh  will  be  remarkably  thin. 

As  I  before  adviled  the  flopping  or  pinching  oft'  the  run¬ 
ners  three  joints  above  the  fruit,  fo  by  this  there  will  be 
frefh  runners  produced  a  little  below  the  places  where  the 
others  were  pinched  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  advife  the  careful 
looking  overnhe  vines  fo  often,  to  flop  thefe  new  runners 
foon  aft&i*  th^y  come  out,  as  alfo  to  pull  off  the  young  fruit 
which  will  appear  ;  and  this  mult  be  repeated  as  often  as 
it  is  found  necefl'ary,  which  will  be  until  thofe  intended  to 
Hand  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  draw  all  the  nourifliment 
which  the  plants  can  fupply,  for  then  the  plants  will  begin 
to  abate  of  their  vigour.  Thefe  few  directions,  if  properly 
made  ufe  of,  is  all  the  pruning  which  is  necefl’ary  to  be 
given  them  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  when  this  is  praclifed,  it 
may  be  necefl'ary  to  give  fome  water  to  the  plants,  but  at  a 
diftance  from  their  items,  which  will  be  of  fervice  to  fet 
the  fruit  and  caufe  it  to  fwell  ;  but  this  mull  be  done  with 
great  caution. 

When  the  plants  have  extended  theinfelves  from  under 
the  frames,  if  the  weather  fliould  alter  to  cold,  it  may  be 
necefl'ary  to  cover  the  extremities  of  the  vines  every  night 
with  mats ;  for  if  thefe  are  injured,  it  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  fruit,  and  often  prove  very  injurious  to  the  plants  : 
after  this,  what  water  is  given  to  the  plants  fliould  be  in 
the  alleys  between  the  beds  ;  for  as  the  roots  of  the  vines 
will  by  this  time  have  extended  themfelves  through  into-the 
alleys,  fo  when  the  ground  there  is  well  moiftened,  the  plants 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  by  this  method,  the  items 
of  the  plants  will  be  preferved  dry,  whereby  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  found  ;  but  thefe  waterings  fliould  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  a  week  in  very  dry  warm  weather,  but 
be  fure  to  give  as.  much  air  as  poflihle  to  the  plants,  when 
the  feafon  is  warm. 

Having  given  full  inflru&ior.s  for  the  management  of 
thofe  Melons  which  are  raifed  under  frames,  I  fliall  next 
proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  under  bell  or 
hand-glaffes.  The  plants  for  thefe  muft  be  raifed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  directed,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  Jlpril,  sjF  the  feafon  proves  forward,  will  be  a 
good  time  to  make  the  beds  ;  therefore  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  hot  dung  fliould  be  provided,  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
tended  number  of  glafles,  allowing  eight  or  nine  good 
wheelbarrows  of  dung  to  each  glafs.  Where  there  is  but 
one  bed,  which  is  propofed  to  be  extended  in  length,  the 
trench  fliould  be  dug  out  four  feet  wide,  and  the  length  accord- 
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ing  to  the  number  of  glafles  intended,  which  fliould  not  be 
placed  nearer  than  four  feet  to  each  other ;  for  when  the 
plants  are  too  near  each  other,  the  vines  will  intermix,  and 
fill  the  bed  fo  clofely,  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  fetdng; 
in  digging  of  the  trench,  it  fliould  be  fo  fxtuated  as  to  allow 
for  the  widening  of  the  bed  three  or  four  feet  on  each  fide ; 
the  depth  mult  be  according  as  the  foil  is  dry  or  wet ;  but, 
as  was  before  obferved,  if  the  foil  is  fo  dry,  as  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  beds  being  hurt  by  the  wet,  the  lower 
they  are  made  in  the  ground  the  better  :  in  the  making  of 
the  beds,  the  fame  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  well  mixing 
and  laying  of  the  dung,  as  was  before  dire&ed  ;  and  after 
the  dung  is  laid,  there  fhould  be  a  hill  of  earth  raifed, 
where  each  plant  is  to  ftand  one  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the 
other  part  of  the  bed  need  not  as  yet  be  covered  more  than 
four  inches  thick,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the 
warmth  of  the  dung  from  evaporating  ;  then  the  glafles 
fliould  be  placed  over  the  hills,  and  fet  down  clofe,  in  order 
to  Whrm  the  earth  of  the  hills  to  receive  the  plants ;  and  if 
the  beds  work  kindly,  they  will  be  in  a  proper  temperature 
to  receive  the  plants,  in  two  or  three  days  after  making  ; 
then  the  plants  fliould  be  removed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was/before  direded,  and  if  they  are  in  pots,  fo  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  growing,  there  Ihould  but  one 
plant  be  put  under  each  glafs ;  if  they  are  not  in  pots,  there 
fliould  be  two,  one  of  which  may  be  afterward,  taken  away, 
if  they  both  grow.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  watered  at  lirft 
planting,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  fliaded  every 
day,  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  nights 
prove  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  glafles  with  mats, 
to  prefer ve  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

Where  there  are  feveral  of  the  beds  intended,  they  fliould 
be  placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  that  there 
may  be  a  proper  fpace  left  between  them,  to  be  afterward 
filled  up,  for  the  roots  of  the  vines  to  have  room  for  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves,  for  the  reafons  before  given. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  good  root  in  the  beds,  their 
tops  mufl  be  pinched  off ;  and  their  pruning,  &c.  muft, 
from  time  to  time,  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe  under  the 
frames  :  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the 
glafles  fliould  be  raifed  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  wind,  to 
admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants ;  for  where  this  is  not  obferved, 
they  will  draw  up  weak  and  fickly,  therefore  all  poffible 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  this ;  for  if  the  runners  have 
not  proper  ftrength,  they  can  never  fupply  the  fruit  with 
nourifliment. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  long  as  to  reach  the  fides 
of  the  glafles,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  the  glafles 
muft  be  fet  up  on  three  bricks,  fo  as  to  raife  them  about 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  beds,  to  give  room 
for  the  vines  to  run  out  from  under  them  ;  but  when  this  i3 
done,  the  beds  fliould  be  covered  all  over  with  earth  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  trod  down  as  clofe  as 
poffible  ;  and  if  the  nights  ihould  prove  cold,  there  fliould 
be  a  covering  of  mats  put  over  the  beds,  to  prevent  the 
cold  from  injuring  the  tender  {hoots  of  the  vines;  but  as 
the  vines  of  the  Cantaleupe  Melons  are  impatient  of  wet,  it 
will  be  necefl’ary  to  arch  the  beds  over  with  hoops,  to  fup- 
ptort  the  mats,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  covering  at  all 
times  when  they  require  it ;  which  is  the  only  fure  method 
to  have  thefe  Melons  fucceed  in  England ,  where  the  weather 
is  fo  very  uncertain  and  variable  ;  for  I  have  had  foine  beds 
of  thefe  Melons  in  as  fine  order  under  thefe  glafles  as  could, 
be  defired,  which  were  totally  deftroyed  by  one  day’s  heavy 
rain  in  June. 

After  the  tbicknefs  cf  earth  is  laid  upon  the  beds,  if  the 
weather  fliould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  dig  trenches 
on  each  fide  of  the  beds,  into  which  yon  fliould  lay  a  fuffi¬ 
cient 
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dent  quantity  of  hot  dung,  to  make  it  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  with  the  bed,  after  the  manner  before  dire&ed  for  the 
frames;  or  if  there  isafufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung  ready, 
the  whole  fpace  between  the  beds  may  be  dug  out,  and  filled 
up  with  the  dung,  laying  thereon  the  earth  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep,  treading  it  down  dofe:  this  new  dung  will  add 
a  frefh  warmth  to  the  beds,  and  caufe  the  plants  to  fhew 
fruit  foon  after. 

The  watering  of  thefe  plants  mull  be  done  with  great 
caution,  and  not  given  to  their  Items ;  the  pinching  of  the 
runners  muft  alfo  be  duly  attended  to,  as  alfo  the  pulling  off 
all  fuperiluous  fruit,  to  encourage  thofe  which  are  defigned 
to  remain  ;  and  in  fliort,  every  thing  before  directed  for 
thofe  under  frames,  muft  likewife  be  obferved  for  thefe; 
and  the  further  care  is,  to  cover  them  in  all  hard  rains  and 
cold  nights  with  mats ;  which,  if  performed  with  care, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  mifcarrying,  and  thefe 
vines  will  remain  vigorous  until  the  cold  in  autumn  deftroys 
them. 

'There  have  been  many  perfons,  who  of  late  years  have 
raifed  their  Melons  under  oiled  paper,  and  in  many  places 
they  have  fucceeded  well ;  but  where  this  is  praftifed,  there 
muft  be  great  care  taken  not  to  keep  thefe  coverings  too 
clofe  over  them  ;  for  where  that  is  done,  the  vines  will  draw 
very  weak,  and  rarely  fet  their  fruit  in  any  plenty  ;  there¬ 
fore  where  thefe  coverings  are  propofed  to  be  ufed,  I  fhould 
advife  the  bringing  up  of  the  plants  under  hand  or  bell- 
glafles,  in  the  manner  before  directed,  until  they  are  grown 
far  enough  to  be  let  out  from  under  the  glafles ;  and  then, 
inftead  of  the  covering  with  mats,  to  put  over  the  oiled 
paper ;  and  if  this  covering  is  prudently  managed,  it  will 
be  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed.  The  beft  fort  of  paper  for 
this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  ftrong,  and  not  of  too  dark 
colour;  it  fhould  be  done  over  with  Linfeed  oil,  which  will 
dry  foon.  There  fhould  be  a  proportionable  number  of 
the  fheets  of  this  paper  pafted  together,  as  will  fpread  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  frame  to  which  it  is  to  be  fattened  ; 
and  if  this  is  fixed  to  the  frame,  before  the  oil  is  rubbed 
over  it,  fo  much  the  better  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  fo  long 
before  they  are  ufed,  as  that  the  oil  may  be  thoroughly  dry, 
and  the  ftench  gone  off,  otherwife  it  will  hurt  the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  make  thefe  frames  of  broad 
hoops,  in  imitation  of  the  covers  of  waggons ;  but  as  thefe 
are  cumberfome  to  move,  and  there  are  no  conveniencies 
for  admitting  air  to  the  plants,  but  by  raifing  the  whole 
frame  on  one  fide,  fo  I  prefer  thofe  made  of  pantile  laths, 
framed  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe  ;  each  Hope  having  hinges, 
whereby  any  of  the  pannels  may  be  raifed  at  pleafure,  to 
admit  the  air  to  the  plants  :  but  as  defcriptions  of  thefe 
things  are  not  well  comprehended  by  perfons  not  fo  con- 
verfant  with  them,  I  fhall  exhibit  a  figure  of  one  of  thefe 
frames,  to  be  added  to  the  article  of  Stoves. 

There  are  fome  few  perfons.  of  quality  in  England,  who 
liave  made  the  fame  conveniencies  for  their  hot-beds,  to 
raife  the  Cantaleupe  Melons,  as  is  in  general  pradtifed  by  the 
Dulch  ;  which  is  firft  to  dig  a  trench  in  the  ground  ten  feet 
wide,  and  in  length  proportional  to  the  number  of  lights 
which  are  defigned  to  cover  the  beds :  this  pit  is  boarded  up 
with  old  fhip  planks,  fo  as  to  make  the  depth  full  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  more,  which  pit  they  fill  with  tanners  bark 
or  dung  mixed  well  together  :  then  they  have  frames  made 
fix  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  hot-bed,  whereby  there  will  be  two  feet  left  on  each 
fide  the  frame  within  the  planking,  to  allow  room  for  the 
roots  of  the  Melon  plants  to  extend  each  way.  Upon  this 
hot-bed  made  with  tanners  bark  and  dung,  they  lay  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  good  loamy  earth  for  the  plants  to  root  into. 
By  this  method  the  dung,  tan,  and  earth,  is  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  walks  on  the  fides  of  the  beds,  fo  the  walks 
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will  be  clean  for  to  pafs  between  them,  which  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  But  as  thefe  fhip-planks  will  not  Iaft  long  found,  fo 
I  have  made  feveral  of  thefe  trenches,  the  fides  of  which 
are  bricked  up,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  covered  with- an 
Oak  curb,  to  prevent  the  bricks  from  being  difplaced. 
Thefe  pits  I  find  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  the  other, 
and  when  their  duration  is  confidered,  will  be  found  as 
cheap  as  the  other. 

The  further  management  of  the  Melons,  after  their  fruit 
is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  the  fuperfluous  fruit,  and  to 
pinch  off  all  weak  runners,  which  may  draw  away  part  of 
the  nourifhment  from  the  fruit ;  as  alfo  to  turn  the  fruit 
gently  twice  a  week,  that  each  fide  may  have  equal  benefit 
of  the  fun  and  air ;  for  when  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  with 
the  fame  fide  conftantly  to  the  ground,  that  fide  will  be¬ 
come  of  a  pale  or  whitiih  colour,  as  if  it  were  blanched, 
for  want  of  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air.  The  plants 
will  require  a  little  water  in  very  dry  weather,  but  this 
fhould  be  given  them  in  the  alleys,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
ftcms  of  the  plants,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  week  or 
ten  t’ays,  at  which  times  the  ground  fhould  be  well  foaked 
in  the  alleys.  2?his  will  encourage  the  growth  of  fruit, 
and  caufe  the  fiefh  to  be  thick  ;  but  the  great  caution  which 
is  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  is  not  to  over-water  the  plants, 
which  is  certain  injury  to  them  ;  alfo  be  fure  to  give  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible,  at  all  times,  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  for  this  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  the 
fruit  good. 

When  the  fruit  is  fully  grown,  they  muft  be  duly  watched 
to  cut  them  at  a  proper  time ;  for  if  they  are  left  a  few 
hours  too  long  upon  the  vines,  they  will  lofe  much  of  their 
delicacy,  therefore  they  fhould  be  looked  over  at  leaft 
twice  every  day ;  and  if  thofe  fruit  which  are  intended  for 
the  table,  are  cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has 
warmed  them,  they  will  be  much  better  flavoured  ;  but  if 
any  fhould  require  to  be  cut  afterward,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  cold  fpring  water,  or  ice,  to  cool  them,  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  table  ;  and  thofe  cat  in  the  morning, 
fhould  be  kept  in  the  cooleft  place  till  they  are  ferved  up  to 
table.  The  fign  of  this  fruit’s  maturity  is,  that  of  its 
beginning  to  crack  near. the  foot-ftalk,  and  its  beginning  to 
fmell,  which  never  fail  ;  for  as  thefe  Cantaleupe  Melons 
feldom  change  their  colour  until  they  are  too  ripe,  that 
fhould  never  be  waited  for. 

The  directions  here  given  for  the  management  of  the 
Cantaleupe  Melons,  will  be  found  equally  good  for  all  the 
other  forts,  as  I  have  fully  experienced  ;  for  in  the  common 
method  of  managing  them,  where  the  earth  is  laid  but 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  the  plants  are  very  apt  to  decay 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  for  their  roots  foon  reach  to  the 
dung,  and  are  extended  to  the  fides  of  the  bed,  where  their 
tender  fibres  are  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  which  caufes 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  hang  down  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  fo  it  is  neceffary  to  fliade  the  plants  with  mats,  to 
prevent  their  fudden  death  ;  for  this  drooping  of  the  leaves 
occafions  the  watering  of  the  plants  often  to  keep  them 
alive,  which  is  alfo  prejudicial  to  their  roots ;  whereas, 
when  the  beds  are  made  of  a  proper  width,  and  earthed  of 
a  fufficient  thicknefs,  the  plants  will  bear  the  ftrongeft  heat 
of  the  fun  in  this  climate,  without  fliewing  the  leaft  want 
of  moifture,  or  their  leaves  drooping,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  health  till  the  autumn  cold  deftroys  them. 

In  faving  of  the  feeds,  I  need  not  repeat  here,  that  only 
fuch  fhould  be  regarded  which  are  taken  from  the  firmeft 
fruit,  and  thofe  which  have  the  higheft  flavour ;  and  if 
thefe  are  taken  out  with  the  pulp  entire,  without  difplacing 
the  feeds,  and  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  pulp  two  or  three 
days  before  it  is  waflied  out,  the  better ;  and  then  to  pre- 
ferve  only  the  heavy  feeds,  which  fink  in  the  water. 

M  m  m  .2  MELO- 
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See  Cattus. 


MELOCACTUS.  \ 

MELOCARDUUS.  J 

MELOCHIA.  See  Corchorus. 

MELON.  See  Melo. 

MELONGENA.  Toum.  Infi.  R.H.  151.  tab.  65.  Mad 
Apple,  by  fome  called  Egg  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  flower  has  but  one  -petal ,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts,  and 
reflexed.  It  hath  five  awl-fihaped  fiamina.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  gertnen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  or 
oblong  fruit  with  one  cell ,  with  a  fefljy  pulp ,  filled  with  com - 
prefled  roundifih  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  fioliis  oblongo-ovatis 
tosnentofis  integris,  firuCtu  ovato .  Mad  Apple  with  an  oblong 
Violet-coloured  fruit. 

2.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  fioliis  oblongo -  ovatis 
tonientofis,  fruflu  tereti.  Mad  Apple  with  a  taper  Violet- 
coloured  fruit. 

3.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  fioliis  oblongis finua - 
tis  tcmentofis,  firuCtu  incurvo.  Mad  Apple  with  an  incurved 
fruit. 


4.  Melongena  Jpinofia,  fioliis  finuato-laciniatis,  fruttu  te¬ 
reti,  caule  herbaceo.  Apple-bearing  Nightfhade,  with  prickly 
leaves  and  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  vnAfia,  Africa,  and  America, 
where  the  fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  it 
is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in  Spain  as  an  efculent  fruit, 
by  the  title  of  Barenkeena ;  the  Turks ,  who  alfo  eat  the 
fruit,  call  it  Badinjan,  the  Italians  Melanzana,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Britijh  iflands  in  America  Brown  John,  or 
Brown  Jolly.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herbaceous 
{talk,  which  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  very  fiightly 
finuated.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  which  have  a  thick  flefhy  empalement,  deeply 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  armed  with  ftrong  prickles 
on  the  outfide.  The  flowers  have  one  petal ,  which  is  cut 
at  the  brim  into  five  fegments,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
ftar,  but  are  a  little  reflexed ;  they  are  blue,  and  the  fum- 
mits  which  are  connected  together  in  the  bofom  of  the 
flower  are  yellow.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fieihy  fruit  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fwan’s  egg,  of  a 
dark  purple  on  one  fide,  and  white  on  the  other. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  this  fpecies ;  one 
with  white  fruit,  called  by  fome  the  Egg  Plant ;  one  with 
yellow  fruit,  and  another  with  pale  red  fruit ;  all  thefe 
varieties  are  generally  conftant,  the  feeds  producing  the 
fame  fruit  as  thofe  from  which  they  were  taken,  but  as 
they  only  differ  in  colour,  fo  I  choofe  not  to  enumerate 
them  as  diftindl  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  commonly  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  taper 
and  ftrait ;  in  other  refpedls  they  are  the  fame,  but  as  this 
never  varies  when  propagated  in  gardens,  fo  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diitindl  fpecies.  There  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fort,  one  with  a  purplifh  fruit,  and  the  other 
white,  but  the  latter  is  the  moft  common  in  England. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  the  fhape 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their  borders. 
The  fruit  is  oblong  and  incurved,  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 
and  larger  at  the  end  than  in  any  other  part. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  differs 
greatly  from  either  of  the  former.  The  ftalks  and  leaves 
are  armed  with  very  ftrong  thorns ;  the  leaves  are  larger, 
and  deeply  jagged  on  their  ftdes.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
and  of  a  deeper  blue  colour.  The  fruit  is  long,  taper,  and 
white. 


Thefe  fruit  are  eaten  by  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  • 
warm  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  efteemed  a  delicacy,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  have  a  property  of  provoking  lull. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  March ;  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  another  hot-bed 
about  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  water  and 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they 
muft  have  a  great  fhare  of  air  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak.  They  muft  alfo 
be  frequently  watered,  without  which  they  will  make  but 
very  indifferent  progrefs.  When  the  plants  are  grown  fo 
ftrong  as  to  fill  the  frame  (which  will  be  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  May)  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out  into  a  rich  fpot 
of  ground,  at  two  feet  diftance,  or  into  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-gardCn  at  the  fame  diftance  from  other  plants,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to  the  roots  as  poffible 
when  you  take  them  up,  otherwife  they  are  fubjett  to  mif- 
carry.  They  muft  have  water  plentifully,  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  but  very  little 
care,  more  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  weather  to  give  them  fome  water. 

Thefe  plants  are  only  preferved  as  curiofities  in  'the 
Englifih  gardens,  the  fruit  being  feldom  eaten  in  this  country, 
except  by  fome  Italians  or  Spaniards,  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  them  in  their  own  countries. 

MELOPEPO.  See  Cucurbita. 

MELOTHRIA.  Lin.  Cen.  Plant.  48. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  j  wheel-Jhaped .  In  the  center  of  the 
Jlower  is  fituated  the  germen ,  attended  by  three  conical  fiamina, 
infierted  in  the  tube  of'  the  flower.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fix 'mall  berry ,  having  three  divifions ,  in  which  are 
lodged  fimall fiat  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Melothria.  Lin.  Hart.  Cliff'.  490.  Smalleft  Cucum¬ 
ber,  with  a  fmooth,  black,  oval  fruit. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  Carolina ,  Virginia, 
and  alfo  in  many  of  the  iflands  in  America ;  the  vine  fpreads 
upon  the  ground,  having  angular  leaves*  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Melon,  but  much  fmaller.  Thefe  vines  ftrike  out 
roots  at  every  joint,  which  fatten  themfelves  into  the  ground, 
by  which  means  their  ftalks  extend  to  a  great  diftance  each 
way.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
the  Melon,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  The  fruit  in  the 
IVefi -Indies  grows  to  th*  fize  of  a  Pea,  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  changes  black  when  ripe ;  thefe  are  by  the  inhabitants 
fometimes  pickled  when  they  are  green. 

In  England  the  fruit  are  much  fmaller,  and  are  fo  hidden 
by  the  leaves,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  them.  The 
plants  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  here,  but  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed,  and  if  they  are  permitted,  will  foon  fpread 
over  the  furface,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  if  they  fcatter  their 
feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  where  the  earth  happens  to 
be  ufed  on  a  hot-bed  again.  This  is  preferved  in  fome 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is  of  no  ufe. 

MENISPERMUM.  Toum.  ACl.  R.  Par.  1705.  Moon- 
feed. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  fix  oblong,  oval,  cmcave  petals,  and  fix  fia¬ 
mina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  with  three  almoft  oval 
germen  on  the  top  of  the  fiyles,  crowned  by  obtufie  indented  fig- 
mas.  The  gertnen  afterward  turn  to  three  oval  berries  with  one 
cell,  each  inclofing  one  moon-Jbaped  cotnprefifed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Menispermum  fioliis  pelt  at  is fubrotundis  angulatis.  Hart. 
Cliff'.  140.  Climbing  Moon  feed  of  Canada,  with  a  navel- 
fhaped  leaf, 


2,  Menispermum 
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2.  Menispermum  foliis  eordatis  peltatis  lolatis.  Flor.  Virg . 
40.  Moonfeed  with  an  Ivy  leaf. 

3.  Men  ispermum  foh is  eordatis  fubtus  millofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  340.  Moonfeed  with  heart- fliaped  leaves,  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  fide. 

The  flrft;  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  Canada , 
Virginia ,  and  moil  parts  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  thick 
ligneous  root,  from  which  are  fent  out  many  climbing 
flalks,  which  become  ligneous,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  twilling  themfelves  about  the 
neighbouring  plants  for  fupport,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
large,  fmooth,  roundifh  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  placed 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  them  ;  on  the  upper  fide  there  is  a 
hollow  in  that  part  of  the  leaf,  refembling  a  navel.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalks ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fmall,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  fix  oblong  oval  petals,  and  fix  very  ihort  ftamina, 
terminated  by  Angle  fummits ;  the  three  germen  fituated  in 
the  center,  turn  to  fo  many  channelled  berries,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  comprefled  feed. 

This  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  of 
the  branches,  which,  if  performed  in  autumn,  they  will 
have  made  good  roots  by  that  time  twelve-month,  when 
they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  thefe  plants  require 
fupport,  for  their  branches  are  flender  and  weak.  In  the 
country,  where  it  grows  naturally,  they  climb  up  the  trees 
to  a  confiderable  height ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted  near 
trees  in  wildernefs  quarters,  where,  their  flalks  may  have 
fupport,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  an  open  fituation. 

The  lecond  fort  differs  from  the  flrft  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  angular  ;  their  foot-ftalks  join  to  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves,  fo  have  no  umbilical  mark  on  their  furface. 
The  flalks  of  this  become  ligneous,  and  rife  as  high  as  thofe 
of  the  flrft  fort;  the  flowers  and  berries  do  not  "differ  from 
them.  It  is  propagated  after  the  fame  manner. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  has  by 
fome  been  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  fecond  fort,  but  it 
differs  from  that  in  its  roots,  not  becoming  woody  as  thofe 
do.  The  ftalks  are  alfo  herbaceous ;  the  leaves  are  entire 
and  hairy,  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  nor  is  the  plant  fo  hardy.  This  fort  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  in  England ,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the 
belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  a  little  before  the 
plants  begin  to  fhoot ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  light  foil,  for  in  ftreng  land,  w-here  the  wet 
is  detained  in  winter,  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot;  therefore  if 
they  are  planted  clofe  to  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  or 
weft,  their  ftalks  may  be  faftened  againft  the  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  trailing  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this  fituation  the 
plants  will  frequently  flower,  and  by  a  little  fhelter  in  fevere 
froft,  their  flalks  may  be  preferved  from  injury. 

MENTHA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  188.  tab .  89.  Mint. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  a  lip  flower  of  one  petal.  ft  he.  mouth  is  cut  into  four 
dm  of  equal  fegments,  the  upper  being  a  little  larger  and  indented. 
It  hath  four  ere  ft  farninay  the  two  nearef  being  longefi.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed  germen ,  which  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  four  naked  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalsment. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mentha  fioribus  fpicatis,  foliis  oblongis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Vpfal.  168.  Mint  with  fpiked  flowers  ;  commonly  called 
Spear  Mint. 

2.  Men  tha  fioribus  fpicatis,  foliis  longioribus  glabris,fuperne 
minimi  ferratis.  Narrow-leaved,  fmooth-fpiked  Mint. 

3.  Mentha  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  fubtus  incanis,  fioribus 
fpicatis  hirfutijjimis.  Mint  with  fpear-fhaped  favved  leaves, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  very  hairy  fpiked 
flowers. 


4.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis,  foliis  ferratis  tomentofis  fejfili - 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Wild  Mint  with  a  longer  leaf. 

5.  Mentha  fpicis  craffioribus,  foliis  omato- lanceolatis  ferra - 
tis  fubtus  tomentofis  petiolalis.  Hairy  Water  Mint  with  a 
thicker  fpike. 

6.  Mentha  fpicis  craffioribus  interrupts,  foliis  lanceolatis 
acute  ferratis.  Blackifh  hot  Mint,  with  a  tafte  like  Pepper  ; 
commonly  called  Pepper  Mint. 

7.  Mentha  fioribus  fpicatis,  foliis  eordatis  dentatis  undula - 
tis  feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Danifh  or  German  curled 
Mint. 

8.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis,  foliis  omatis  rugofis  feffililus. 
Wild  Mint  with  a  rounder  rough  leaf,  and  a  fpiked  flower 
having  a  ftrong  feent. 

9.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis  interruptis,  foliis  oblongo  omatis 
acuminatis  dentatis  feffilibus.  Round-leaved  red  Mint,  fmell- 
ing  like  an  Orange ;  commonly  called  Orange  Mint. 

10.  Mentha  foliis  oblongis  dentatis ,  utrinque  tomentofis 
feffilibus,  fpicis  tenuioribus.  Narrow-leaved  wild  Mint  of 
Aleppo,  which  rarely  flowers. 

u.  Men  tha  fioribus  capitatis,  foliis  omatis  ferratis  petiola- 
tis,  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Hort .  Cliff.  306.  Greater, 
round-leaved,  Water  Mint. 

12.  Mentha  fioribus  capitatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  576.  Broad-leaved,  blackilh, 
hot  Mint,  or  Pepper  Mint. 

13.  Mentha  fioribus  merticillatis ,  foliis  omatis  acittis  ferra¬ 
tis,  fiaminibus  corolla  bremioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  577.  Whorled 
hairy  Field  Mint,  or  Calamint  of  the  fhops. 

14.  Mentha  fioribus  merticillatis,  foliis  omatis  dentatis t 
fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Smaiieft  Water  Mint. 

15.  Mentha  fioribus  merticillatis,  foliis  omatis,  marginilus 
ciliatis,  fiaminibus  corollam  aquantibus.  Whorled  Mint  with 
a  rounder  leaf,  fmelling  like  Bafil. 

16.  Mentha  fioribus  merticillatis,  foliis  omatis ferratis  hir * 
futis,  fiamhiibus  corolla  longioribus.  Common,  hairy,  Water 
Mint,  or  Sifymbrium. 

17.  Mentha  fioribus  merticillatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ccutis 
ferratis,  rugofs,  fiaminibus  corollam  eequantibus.  Whorled 
Mint  with  a  longer  acute-pointed  leaf,  and  an  aromatick 
feent. 

18.  M  ENTHA  fioribus  merticillatis,  foliis  oblongo-omatis  ru¬ 
gofis  ferratis,  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Curled  Mint  with 
whorled  flowers,  and  a  rounder  leaf. 

The  flrft  fort  is  what  the  gardeners  cultivate  to  fupply 
the  markets,  which  is  ufed  both  as  a  culinary  herb,  and 
for  medicine.  It  is  generally  called  Spear  Mint,  and  by 
fome  Hart  Mint,  or  Roman  Mint.  This  is  a  plant  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  deicription.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this,  one  with  a  curled,  and  the  other  has  variegated 
leaves,  but  both  thefe  run  from  the  common  fort ;  thefe  are 
by  fome  preferved  in  their  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,, 
therefore  I  have  mentioned  them  here. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fmoother  and  narrower  leaves  than 
the  flrft,  but  in  other  refpe&s  it  agrees  with  that,  fo  that 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ufe,  without 
diftin&ion. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  fhorter,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than 
either  of  the  former  ;  the  ferratures  ©n  their  edges  are  more 
acute,  and  their  under  fides  are  woolly.  The  feent  of  this 
fort  is  very  like  that  of  the  Garden  Mint. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  longer  and  broader  leaves  than  either 
of  the  former,  which  are  woolly  and  white.  The  ferratures 
on  their  edges  are  farther  afunder ;  they  are  hairy,  and 
very  lharp  pointed.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  flender, 
hairy,  feveral  of  them  grow  together  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk. 
This  is  the  Mentafirum,  or  wild  Mint  of  the  fhops,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Trechifci  dt  Mjrrha * 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England ; 
it  is  titled  Spiked  Horfe  Mint,  or  Water  Mint.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  j  the 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  pale  colour,  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  thick  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  italks,  their  flamina  being  fhorter  than  the  petal. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
between  Mitcham  and  Croydon  in  Surry.  This  hath  fmooth 
purple  Italks  ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  common 
Mint,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  darker  green  colour  than 
either  of  the  former  ;  their  midrib  and  veins  are  purple, 
and  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  The  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Mint,  and  are  broken,  or  interrupted  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting  tafte  like  Pepper,  and  a  plea- 
far,  t  feent. 

The  feventh  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Denmark, 
where  it  was  thought  to  grow  naturally,  but  Dr.  Linmeus 
fixes  it  as  a  native  of  Siberia.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are 
hairy,  and  rife  about  the  fame  height  with  the  common. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  deeply  indented  or>  their  edges, 
waved  and  curled,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green.  The  flowers  are  purple,  growing  in  thick  in¬ 
terrupted  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  their  empalements 
are  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ftyle  of  the  flower  is 
bifid,  Handing  out  beyond  the  petal. 

7’he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  hairy  ftalk,  about  the  fame 
height  as  the  common  Mint,  garnilhed  with  oval  rough 
leaves  fitting  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  crenated 
on  their  edges.  7  he  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  fhort  and  clofe  ;  their  fta- 
jnina  are  ftretched  out  beyond  the  petal. 

The  ninth  fort  is  commonly  called  Orange  Mint,  from 
its  feent,  which  is  fomswhat  like  that  of  the  rind  of  Orange. 
7'his  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftalk  about  the  fame 
height  with  the  common  Mint,  but  does  not  branch  out 
like  that ;  the  leaves  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  the  indentures  on  their  edges  are  deep,  and 
they  end  in  acute  points.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  in 
clullers  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  interrupted  ; 
their  flamina  are  fhorter  than  the  petal.  It  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  pleafant  feent. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  This  hath 
flender  ftalks,  which  are  purple  at  bottom,  but  woolly  up¬ 
ward,  feldom  branching,  garnifhed  with  oblong  indented 
leaves,  which  are  downy  on  both  fides,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  Angle,  and  very  flender, 
but  do  net  often  appear  in  England,  but  when  they  do  it  is 
late  in  the  fummer.'  It  creeps  much  at  the  root,  fo  the  only 
way  to  obtain  flowers,  i9  to  confine  their  roots  in  pots. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  moll  parts 
of  England,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Water 
Mint.  This  hath  hairy  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  which 
branch  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow 
in  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  their  flamina  are  longer  than  the  petal.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  very  ftrong  feent,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  Pennyroyal. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  purple,  fmooth, 
and  fhort  j  the  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
grow  in  roundifh  heads  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  their  fta- 
mina  are  longer  than  the  petal.  This  fort  has  a  warm 
biting  tafte,  but  not  quite  fo  hot  as  the  Pepper  Mint  before 
deferibed,  but  is  often  ufed  for  it. 
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•  The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land  in  moft 
parts'of  England,  and  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  This 
is  the  Water  Calamint  of  the  fhops,  but  is  now  feldom  ufed 
in  medicine.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
are  hairy,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in 
very  thick  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  their  flamina  are  fhorter  than  the  petal. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  in  watery  places  in  many  parts 
of  England.  7'his  hath  weak  trailing  ftalks  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorls  round  the  ftalks, 
and  their  flamina  are  longer  than  the  petal. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  plentifully  on  the  fide  of  the  \ 
road  between  Backing  and  Gosjield  in  EJfex.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  the  leaves  are  fhorter  and  rounder,  and  are  yery  little 
indented  on  their  edges,  but  have  their  borders  fet  with 
hairs.  The  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  the  feent  of  Bafil. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  hath  hairy  ftalks  a  foot  or  more  in 
height ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fawed,  and  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  grow  in  large  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
and  their  flamina  are  longer  than  the  petals.  This  hath  a 
pleafanter  feent  than  the  common  Water  Mint,  fo  is  called 
Sweet  Water  Mint,  by  way  of  diftinfition. 

The  feventeenth  fort.-' row's  naturally  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Mednxay,  between  llochejler  and  Chatham.  This  hath, 
hairy  ftalks  near  tu'o  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  ftalks  are  befet  with 
whorls  of  flowers,  almoft  their  whole  length,  fo  that  they 
have  frequently  ten  or  twelve  whorls  on  each.  The  flowers 
are  purplifh,  and  their  flamina  are  equal  with  the  petals  ; 
this  hath  a  very  pleafant  aromatick  feent. 

7’he.  eighteenth  fort  grows  natutally  in  Holland,  between 
Leyden  and  Haerlem.  7’his  hath  purple  fmooth  ftalks,  which 
rife  about  the  fame  height  as  the  common  Mint,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  rough  and  fawed  on 
their  edges,  having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  under  each  of 
thefe  are  placed  two  very  fmall  leaves,  in  which  this  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  whorled  Mints. 

All  the  forts  of  Mint  are  eaflly  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots  in  fpring,  or  by  planting  cuttings  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  but  they  fhould  have  a  moift  foil ;  and 
after  the  cuttings  are  planted,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  muft  be  often  watered,  until  they  have  taken 
root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  :  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
beds  about  four  feet  wide,  allowing  a  path  two  feet  broad, 
to  go  between  the  beds  to  water,  weed,  and  cut  the  plants. 
The  diftance  they  fhould  be  fet  is  about  five  or  fix  inches, 
or  more,  becaufe  they  fpread  very  much  at  their  roots ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  beds  fhould  not  Hand  longer  than 
three  years,  for  by  that  time  the  roots  will  be  matted  fo 
clofely,  as  to  rot  and  decay  each  other,  if  permitted  to  ftand 
longer..  There  are  fome  people  who  are  very  fond  of  Mint 
fallad  in  winter  and  fpriDg  ;  in  order  to  obtain  which,  they 
take  up  the  roots  bcfor.e  Chrijlmas ,  and  plant  them  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed  clofe  together,  covering  them  with  fine 
earth  about  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  the  bed  either  with, 
mats  or  frames  of  glafs.  In  thefe  beds  the  Mint  will 
come  up  in  a  month’s  time,  and  be  foon  fit  to  cut  for  that 
purpofe. 

When  the  herb  is  cut  for  medicinal  ufe,  it  fhould  be 
done  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  juft  when  it  is  in  flower  ;  for  if 
it  ftand  longer,  it  will  not  be  near  fo  handfome,  nor  fo 

well 
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well  tailed  j^and  if  it  be  cut  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  change  t 
black  and  be  little  worth  ;  this  (hould  be  hung  up  to  dry 
in  a  fhady  place,  where  it  may  remain  until  it  be  ufed. 
MENTHA  CATARIA.  See  Nepeta. 

MENTZELIA.  Plum.  Now.  Gen.  Plant.  40.  tab.  6. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  flower  bath  Jive  petals  a  little  longer  than  the  empale - 
went,  and  7?iany  ered  briflly  fatnina.  From  the  long  cylindrical 
germen,  which  is  Jituated  under  the  flower ,  arifes  a  briflly  flyle. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  cylindrical  long  capfuls  with 
one  cell,  containing  many  fmall  feeds . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Mentzelia.  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Plutnier  titles  it  Mentzelia 
foliis  iff  frudibus  afperis.  Now.  Gen.  Plant.  41  •  Mentzelia 
with  prickly  leaves  and  fruit. 

Th  is  plant  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 

The  plant  is  annual,  it  rifes  with  a  (lender,  fmooth,  ftiff 
ftalk,  a  little  woody,  more  than  three  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  alternately  at  diftances;  the  branches  are  diftort- 
ed,  and  run  into  one  another ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fhaped  like  the  point  of  a  halbert,  Handing  al¬ 
ternately  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  covered  with  fhort  hooked 
prickles,  which  fallen  themfelves  into  the  clothes  of  thofe 
who  rub  againfl  them.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  joints  of  the  (talk,  refting  upon  a  cylindrical  germen, 
which  is  near  an  inch  in  length,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  bat 
widens  upward.  Upon  the  top  of  it  comes  out  the  empale- 
ment,  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  Onagra ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  In  the  middle  arifes  a 
great  number  of  (lamina  which  are  eredt,  terminated  by 
Angle  lummits  ;  from  the  germen  arifes  a  Angle  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  Angle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  long  cylindrical  capfule,  armed  with  prickles  as  the 
leaves,  which  alfo  fallen  themfelves  to  the  clothes  of  thofe 
who  rub  againfl.  them ;  thefe  have  but  one  cell,  which  is 
Ailed  with  fmall  feeds. 

As  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  fo  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  leafon,  that  the  plants  may  be  brought  forw’ard  early 
in  the  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce  ripe  feed  in 
this  country.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch 
high,  they  {hould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ten¬ 
der  annual  plants. 

MENYANTHES,  is  the  Trifolium  Palufre,  or  Bog  Bean. 
This  plant  is  common  upon  boggy  places  in  divers  parts 
©f  England ;  but  as  it  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  I 
(hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  account  of  it. 
MERCURIAL1S.  Toum.  Infl.  R.  H.  534.  tab.  308. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  male  flowers 
have  a  Jpreading  empalement ,  cut  into  three  concave  fegments , 
but  have  no  petals  ;  they  have  nine  or  twelve  ere  ft  hairy  fatnina. 
The  female  flowers  have  no  petals ,  but  have  two  awl-Jhaped, 
acute-pointed  nedariums  ;  to  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  Jingle  broad 
germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  twin  capfule  Jhaped  like  a 
J'crotum,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mercurialis  cauls  brachiato,  foliis glalris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
461.  Mercury  with  fpiked  and  tefliculated  flowers,  which 
are  male  and  female. 

2.  Mercurialis  cauls  fimplicifflmo,  foliis  fcalris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  461.  Mountain  Mercury,  or  Dog’s  Mercury,  with 
fp  ked  and  tefliculated  flowers. 

3.  Mercurialis  caule  fubfruticofo,  foliis  tomentofls.  Hort. 
Clff.  461.  Shrubby  hoary  Mercury,  having  fpiked  and 
tefliculated  flowers. 
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The  firfl  fort  is  commonly  called  French  Mercury,  from; 
whence  it  might  have  been  brought  into  England ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  now  become  a  weed  in  gardens  and  upon  dung¬ 
hills,  yet  it  is  feldom  found  growing  at  a  diftance  from  ha¬ 
bitations.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  branching  flaik 
about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a 
pale  or  yellowifh  green  colour.  The  male  plants  have 
fpikes  of  herbaceous  flowers,  growing  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  ;  thefe  fall  off  foon  ;  but  the  female  plants,  which 
have  tefliculated  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalks,  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  will  produce  plenty  of  plants  of  both  fexes. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  under  hedges  and  in  woods  in 
moft  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
creeps  in  the  ground  ;  the  flalks  are  Angle  and  without 
branches,  rifing  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
rough  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  at  each- joint,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  indented  on  their  edges  ;  thefe  have  their  male 
flowers  growing  in  fpikes  upon  different  plants,  from  thofe 
which  produce  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France ,  in 
Spain ,  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  flalk 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed 
by  pairs,  which  are  covered  with  a  white  down  on  both, 
fldes.  The  male  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the 
fide  of  the  flalks,  upon  different  plants  from  the  fruit, 
which  are  tefliculated  and  hoary.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are 
permitted  to  flatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring;  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  performed 
in  the  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  never 
grow  the  fame  year.  This  plant  fhould  have  a  warm 
Atuation  and  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  in  which  itv will  live  three 
or  four  years,  but  in  hard  froft  thefe  plants  are  frequently 
killed. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  Dill.  Gen.  9.  Hort.  Elth, 
17  9.  Ficoides,  or  Fig  Mary  gold. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  cut  into  many  linear  feg~ 
ments  almofl  to  the  bottom ,  and  ranged  in  feveral  fries ,  but  are 
joined  together  at  their  bafe ;  within  thefe  are  ranged  a  great 
number  of  hairy  fan.ina.  Under  the  flower  is  ftuatcd  an  0  tot  life 
five-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  fometimes  five,  and  often  ten  or 
more  fiyles.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  flefhy 
fruit,  having  as  many  cells  as  there  are  fiyles,  filled  wit})  Jmall 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mesembrya^themum  foliis  alternis  teretiufculis  oh- 
tufis  ciliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  129.  Fig  Mary  go  id  of  Naples  with- 
a  white  flower,  or  Egyptian  Kali. 

2 .  M  E  s  e  M  B  R  Y  a  N  t  H  E  M  u  m  foliis  alter  nis  ovatis  obtufls  un - 
dulatis.  Hort.  Clff.  216.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a- 
waved  Plantain  leaf,  marked  with  fllvery  fpots ;  commonly 
called  the  Diamond  Ficoides,  or  Diamond  Plant. 

3.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis jemileretibus, fortius fifft - 
libus  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Fig  Marygold  of' the 
Cape,  with  a  taper  leaf  and  a  whitifh  flower. 

4.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  femicylindraccis,  forilus > 
quadrifdis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Upright,  ligneous,  Fig 
Marygold  of  Africa,  with  a  radiated  flower,  W'hich  is 
at  Arft  purple,  afterward  fllvery,  fhutin  the  day,  and  opens 
at  night. 

5.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  ,  fem.it eretihus  falcatis , 
caule  arborefcente.  African  Tree  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  taper 
leaf,  and  a  white  flower  opening  at  night,  but  fhut  in. 
the  day. 

6.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fultrigonis,  fuhulatis, 
caule  eredo,  corymbo  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Upright 
African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  taper  leaf,  and  white  flowers 
growing  in  umbels. 

7.  Me.se.m- 
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7.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  fubteretibus  (Ott- 
natis,  fforibus  oBagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Low  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  an  Onion  leaf,  and  a  flamineous 
flower. 

8.  Mesembryanthemum  foliit  lanceolatis  plants  crenu- 
latis.  Hart.  Cliff.  21 7.  Trailing,  African ,  Fig  Mary  gold, 
with  a  Tripolium  leaf  and  a  filvery  flower. 

9 .  M  e  s  E  M  B  r  Y  A  N  T  H  E  M  U  M  acaule,  foliis  triquetris  linear  i- 
has  apice  trifaridm  dent  at  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Dwarf  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  triangular  leaf  indented  at  the 
tep,  and  a  fmaller  purplifh  flower. 

10.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  fubulatis  trique¬ 
tris  dorfo fuperne ferratis.  Dwarf  Mefembryanthemum,  with 
awl-fhaped  three-cornered  leaves,  whole  back  part  is  fawed 
toward  the  top. 

11.  Mesembryanthemum  caulefcens,  foliis  deltoidibus 
triquetris  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  African  Fig  Marygold, 
with  a  Ihort,  thick,  gray,  triangular  leaf,  with  prickles  on 
the  three  edges. 

13.  Mes  embryanthemum  caulefcens ,  foliis  deltoidibus , 
lateribus  minime  dentatis.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  very 
thick,  Ihort,  triangular,  gray  leaves,  having  fmall  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges. 

13.  Mes  embryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  apice  barbatis. 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  rough  fpotted  leaf,  whofe 
point  is  armed  with  fpines  in  form  of  a  Aar. 

14.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus  fubfruticofis  decutn - 
lent  thus,  foliis  teretibus  apice  barbatis.  Shrubby  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  Aar-pointed  tumid  leaf,  and  a 
purple  flower. 

15.  Mesembryanthemum  cau le  hifpido,  foliis  cylindricis 
deffexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  482.  African,  Airubby,  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold,  having  flalks  adorned  with  filvery  down,  and  long, 
fmall,  taper  leaves,  fpotted  as  it  were  with  filvery  drops, 
and  a  Violet-coloured  flower. 

16.  Mes  embryanthemum  caule  foliifque  pubefcentibus . 
Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefembryanthemum,  whofe  flalks  and 
leaves  are  garniflied  with  downy  hairs. 

17.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fubtus  undique 
fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a 
long,  green,  rough,  triangular  leaf,  and  a  Violet-coloured 
flower. 

18.  Mesembryanthemum  articulis  caulinis  terminatis 
in  folia  acuminata  fubtus  dentata.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  African 
F'ig  Marygold,  with  a  ihort,  perfoliated,  triangular  leaf, 
whofe  point  is  prickly;  commonly  called  Buckfliorn  Ficoides. 

19.  Mes  embryanthemum  perfoliatum ,  foliis  majoribus, 
apicibus  triacavthis.  Hort.  Elth.  251.  Shrubby,  perfoliate, 
African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  triangular,  gray,  fpotted  leaf, 
and  a  thin,  white,  ligneous  bark  ;  commonly  called  Stagf- 
horn  Ficoides. 

20.  Mesembryanthemum  fpinis  ramofts.  Hort.  Cliff. 

216.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  long  fpines,  and  fmaller 
leaves  ariflng  from  the  wings  of  the  large  leaves. 

21.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  papilloffs,  ra- 
dice  capitata.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with 
a  triangular  recurved  leaf,  and  umbellated  flowers  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  are  purple  on  their  outfide. 

22.  Mes  embryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  femiteretibus 
glabris,  internodio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Low  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  taper  leaf,  and  a  fcarlet 
flower. 

23.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fubcylindraceis 
obfolete  papillojis  diffindlis.  Hort.  Clff.  220.  Upright,  tree¬ 
like,  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  jointed  Aalk,  and  a 
green  leaf. 

24.  Mesembryanthemum  caule  repente  femicylindraceo, 
foliis  femicylindricis  lavibus  connatis,  apice  triquetris.  Hort.  Clff. 

217.  Creeping,  African,  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  green 
triangular  l«af,  and  deep  purple-coloured  flower. 
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Mesembryanthemum  foliis  acinaciformibus  did  indlis 
lavibus,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  C/iff'.  219.  African  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold,  with  a  triangular,  cimeter-fliaped,  fltort  leaf,  and 
a  pale  purplifh  flower. 

z6.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  acinaciformibus  connatis 
lavibus,  caule  decumbente.  Greater,  trailing,  African  Fig 
Marygold,  with  a  triangular  cimeter-fhaped  leaf. 

27.  Mesembryanthemum  falcatum  majus,  flore  amplo 
luteo .  Hort.  Eltb.  283.  Greater,  trailing,  African  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold,  with  a  triangular  leaf,  and  a  large  eatable  fruit. 

28.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  Jubtriquetris  fcabris,  co¬ 
roll  is  bicoloribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  485.  Shrubby  F'ig  Mary¬ 
gold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  taper  leaf,  having  punctures,  and 
flowers  with  yellow  and  red  petals. 

29.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris ,  an • 
gulo  carinali  retrorfum  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  African  Fig 
Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  leaf,  which  is  incurved, 
and  a  purple  Aalk. 

30.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fubcylindraceis 
papilloffs  diffinttis,  caule fcabro.  Hort.  Cliff.  220.  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  filvery  taper  leaf,  and  Rowers 
having  many  Orange-coloured  petals. 

31.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  linearibus  obfolete  tri¬ 
quetris  difiindiis,  fummis  imbricatis ,  lavibus.  Hort.  Clff.  220. 
Shrubby  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  taper  gray  leaves 
growing  in  clufters,  and  a  white  flower. 

32.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  femicylindricis 
connatis  externe  tuberculatis.  Hort.  Clff.  219.  African  Fig 
Marygold,  with  a  long,  triangular,  fucculent  leaf,  and  red 
flalks. 

33.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubcylindricis  acutis  con  - 
natis  arcuatis  lav i bus.  Hort.  Clff.  220.  African  Tree  F'ig 
Marygold,  with  a  taper  gray  leaf,  having  a  thick  purple 
top. 

34.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris 
ffriftis  acutis,  punttis  pellucidis  obfoletis  Jparfis.  Hort.  Clff.  220. 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  an  erett  ligneous  Aalk,  a  trian¬ 
gular,  cimeter-fhaped,  rough  leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  flower. 

35.  Mes  embryanthemum  caulefcens,  foliis  fubulatis  fe¬ 
micylindricis  recurvis  connatis  longis.  Hort.  Clff.  219.  African 
Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  leaf,  having  obtufe 
borders,  and  a  large  flower  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  and 
marked  with  a  long  red  Areak  on  the  outfide. 

36.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus procumbentibus ,  foliis 
fubtriquetris  angulis  obtufforibus  recurvis  connatis ,  pedunculis  bre- 
vioribus.  Trailing,  African ,  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  longer, 
gray,  triangular  leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  flower. 

37.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  planis  oppofitis  ovatis 
acuminatis  connatis  integerrimis.  Trailing,  African,  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold,  with  plain  leaves  fet  by  pairs,  which  are  lucid,  fur- 
round  the  Aalk  with  their  bale,  and  a  large,  whitifh,  yellow 
flower. 

38.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  planis  congeffis  externe 
punciatis  acuminatis  integerrimis.  Trailing  Fig  Marygold  of 
the  Cape ,  with  an  Olive  leaf,  and  a  white  flower  of  a  Saf¬ 
fron  colour  in  the  middle. 

39.  Mesembryanthemum  fubacaule,  foliis  ciliato-denta- 
tis.  Lin.  Hort.  Clff.  218.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape, 
with  a  triangular  leaf  indented  toward  the  top,  and  a  yel¬ 
low  flower ;  commonly  called  Dogs  Chap  Ficoides. 

40.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  craffis  triquetris , 
margines  laterales  ciliato  dentatis ,  pedunculis  brevibus.  African 
Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular,  cimeter-fhaped,  fhort, 
thick  leaf,  whofe  borders  have  many  large  fpines;  commonly 
called  Cats  Chap  Ficoides. 

41.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  dolabriformibus .  Hort. 
Cliff.  219.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  leaves 
like  a  flag’s  horn,  and  a  yellow  flower  opening  at  night. 

42.  Mesem- 
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42.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  dfformibm.  Prod,  ley d. 

*  287.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  very  broad,  thick,  fhining, 

deformed  leaves. 

43.  Mes  embryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linguiformibiis 
altero  tnargine  crajjioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  African  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold  without  ftalk,  broad,  thick,  fhining  leaves  growing 
by  pairs,  and  a  very  large  yellow  flower. 

44.  Mes  embryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linguiformibiis 
latiffmis ,  pedunculis  brevioribus .  African  Fig  Marygold  hav¬ 
ing  no  flalk,  very  broad,  thick,  fhining  leaves  placed  by 
pairs,  and  a  large  golden  flower  with  a  fhort  foot-ftalk. 

45.  Mesembryanthemum  fubacaule  foliis  fubtriquetris 
glands  integerrimis  obtufioribus.  African  Fig  Marygold  with 
a  thick,  triangular,  fucculent  leaf. 

46.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  fubulatis  tri- 
quetris  longiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Fig  Marygold  of  the 
Cape,  with  a  Clove  Gilliflowcr  leaf,  and  a  beautiful  gold- 
coloured  flower. 

47.  Mes  embryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris  in- 
turvis,  ramis  dependentibus.  African  Fig  Marygold  with 
a  long  triangular  leaf,  of  a  gray  colour,  whole  edges  are 
obtufe. 

Thefe  plants  are  mod  of  them  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  Holland, 
and  the  plants  railed  in  many  of  their  curious  gardens,  and 
have  fince  been  communicated  to  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

Mod  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  beautiful  flowers, 
which  appear  at  different  feafons  of  the  year;  fome  of  them 
flower  early  in  the  fpring,  others  in  fummer,  fome  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  are  others  which  flower  in  winter;  and 
many  of  them  produce  their  flowers  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
that  when  they  are  expanded,  the  plants  are  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  them  ;  they  have  all  of  them  thick  fucculent 
leaves,  but  fbme  of  the  fpecies  are  much  more  fo  than 
others,  and  the  figures  of  their  leaves  vary  fo  much  in  the 
feveral  fpecies,  that  they  afford  an  agreeable  variety  when 
they  are  not  in  flower. 

All  the  forts  here  metioned  are  perennial  plants,  except 
the  two  firft,  which  are  annual.  The  perennial  forts  are 
eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months ;  fuch  of  them  as  have  fiirubby  ftalks  and  branches, 
do  very  readily  take  root  when  planted  in  a  bed  of  light 
foil,  and  covered  either  with  mats  or  glafles,  but  when  they 
are  covered  with  the  latter,  they  muft  be  fhaded  every  day 
when  the  fun  is  warm ;  the  cuttings  of  the  fhrubby  forts, 
need  not  be  cut  from  the  plants  more  than  four  or  five  days 
before  they  are  planted  ;  during  which  time  they  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  room,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  that 
the  part  which  was  feparated  from  the  old  plants,  may  heal 
over  and  dry  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are 
apt  to  rot.  When  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  old 
plants,  they  fhould  be  diveftcd  of  their  lower  leaves,  fo  far 
as  may  be  neceflary,  to  allow  a  naked  ftalk  of  fufficient 
length  for  planting. 

When  the  cuttings  are  planted,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  ground  about  them, 
but  it  fhould  be  done  with  caution,  for  too  much  wet  will 
fpoil  them  ;  but  if  there  fhould  happen  fome  gentle  fhovvets 
of  rain,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  off  their  covers,  and  let 
them  receive  it,  but  they  fhould  be  fcreened  from  hard 
rains.  The  cuttings  thus  managed  will  put  out  good  roots 
in  about  fix  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
Tandy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fltuation,  giving  them 
a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  in  this  place 
they  may  remain  about  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time-  they  will  have  taken  good  root,  and  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  place,  where  they  may  have  more  fun,  in 
which  they  may  remain  till  autumn  :  during  the  fummer 
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months  thefe  may  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 

but  it  muft  not  be. given  them  in  too  great  plenty  ;  but  as 
the  fun  declines  in  autumn,  they  fhould  not  have  it  fo 
often  ;  for  if  they  are  often  fupplied  with  it,  the  plants  will 
grow  luxuriant,  their  leaves  and  branches  will  be  fo  replete 
with  moiflure,  that  the  early  frofts  in  the  autumn  will  de- 
ftroy  them  ;  whereas  when  they  are  kept  dry,  their  growth 
will  be  Hinted,  fo  that  they  will  be  hardy  enough  to  refill 
fmall  frofts ;  but  there  mult  be  care  taken  that  they  do  not 
fhoot  their  roots  through  the  holes  of  the  pots 'into  the 
ground,  for  when  they  do  the  plants  will  grow  very  luxu¬ 
riant  ;  and  when  the  pots  are  removed,  and  thofe  roots 
are  torn  off,  their  leaves  and  branches  will  fhrink,  fo  will  not 
recover  it  in  a  long  time  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  every  month  in  fummer,  and  where  the  roots  are 
beginning  to  come  through  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  cut  off. 
The  forts  which  grow  very  freely,  fhould  be  fhifted  three 
or  four  times  in  the  fummer,  to  pare  off  their  roots,  and 
keep  them  within  compafs  ;  and  thefe  fhould  never  be 
planted  in  rich  earth  for  the  reafons  before  given,  for  if  the 
earth  is  frefh,  there  will  require  no  dung,  or  other  comport, 
unlefs  it  is  ftrong;  in  which  cafe  fea  fand,  or  lime  rubbifh, 
will  be  a  good  mixture;  the  quantity  of  either  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  ground,  always  being  care¬ 
ful  to  render  it  fo  light,  as  that  the  wet  may  eafily  pafs  off. 

We  next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  forts  whofe  ftalks  and 
leaves  are  very  fucculent.  The  cuttings  of  thefe  fhould  be 
taken  from  the  plants  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  they 
are  planted,  that  they  may  have  time  for  their  wounded  part 
to  heal  over  and  dry  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  thefe  fhould  alfo 
be  ftripped  off,  that  their  naked  ftalks  may  be  of  a  fufficient 
length  for  planting.  As  thefe  are  moftly  plants  of  humble 
growth,  fo  if  their  ftalks  are  diverted  of  their  leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half,  it  will  be  fufficient.  The  cuttings  of  thefe 
forts  require  to  be  covered  with  glafles,  to  keep  off  the  wet ; 
they  muft  alfo  have  lefs  water  than  the  other,  but  in  other 
particulars  will  require  the  fame  treatment.  The  roots  of 
thefe  do  not  fpread  and  extend  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
other,  fo  will  not  require  to  be  fhifted  oftener  than  twice 
a  year ;  they  muft  alfo  be  kept  in  fmall  pots,  to  confine 
their  roots  ;  the  earth  in  which  they  are  planted,  fhould  be 
rather  light  and  not  rich.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  they 
muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  and  in  the  winter  they  muft 
have  but  little  water.  If  thefe  fucculent  forts  are  placed 
in  an  open  airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  where  they  may  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  in  plenty  in  mild  weather,  and 
fcreened  from  the  froft,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than 
when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  fiirubby  kinds  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  under  a 
common  frame,  where,  if  they  are  protefted  from  froft  and 
wet,  it  is  all  they  require  ;  for  the  hardier  thefe  are  treated, 
the  greater  quantity  of  flowers  they  will  produce  :  fome  of 
the  forts  are  fo  hardy,  as  to  live  abroad  when  planted  clofe 
to  a  good  afpefled  wall,  in  a  poor  dry  foil  ;  fo  that  where 
there  is  room  to  difpofe  them  againft  a  wall,  and  the  border 
is  raifed  with  lime  rubbifh  to  prevent  their  rooting  deep  and 
growing  luxuriant,  they  may  be  preferved  through  the  win¬ 
ter  with  very  little  fhelter,  and  thefe  will  flower  much  better 
than  thofe  under  coyer. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  they  cut  up 
the  plants,  and  burn  them  for  pot-afh  ;  and  this  is  elleemed 
the  belt  fort  for  making,  hard  foap,  and  the  belt  fort  of 
glafs. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  does  not  perfect  feeds  in 
England-,  for  when  it  is  placed  in  the  ftove,  or  kept  in  the 
hot-bed,  their  ftalks  grow  long  and  flender,.fo  are  not  pro- 
dudtive  of  flowers  ;  and  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  hot  beds, 
and  afterward  expofed  in  the  open  air,  will  flower  pretty 
freely,  but  do  not  perfeft  their  feeds.  As  this  plant  wi  1 
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thrive  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  in  its  native  foil,  fo  it 
might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  that  colony,  and  likewife 
become  beneficial  to  the  publick,  if  the  inhabitants  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  cultivate  this  plant. 

The  fecond  fort  is  annual ;  it  is  propagated  for  the  odd- 
nefs  of  its  leaves  and  (talks,  which  are  clofely  covered  over 
with  pellucid  pimples  full  of  moifture,  which  when  the  fun 
fhines  on  the  plants,  they  reflect  the  light,  and  appear  like 
fmall  bubbles  of  ice  ;  from  whence  fome  have  called  it  the 
Ice  Plan^  and  others  have  named  it  the  Diamond  Plant,  or 
Diamona  Ficoides. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  on 
a  hot- bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  mult  be  planted  on  a  fre(h  hot-bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  after  they  have  taken  root  in  the  hot- bed,  they  (hould 
have  but  little  wet.  When  they  are  grown  large  enough  to 
tranfpiant  again,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tan,  obferving  to  (hade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  (hould  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  In  the  latter  end  of 
"June,  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air,  and  afterward  they  may  be  turned  our  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  thrive  and 
fpread  their  branches  to  a  great  diftance  upon  the  ground ; 
but  thefe  plants  will  not  be  very  produdtive  of  flowers, 
therefore  fome  of  them  mud  be  continued  in  the  fmall  pots, 
and  may  at  the  fame  time,  when  the  others  are  planted  out, 
be  removed  into  the  ftove  or  glafs-cale,  placing  them  upon 
the  (helves,  that  their  roots  may  not  get  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pots,  fo  that  they  may  be  confined,  which  will 
caufethem  to  flower  plentifully,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds 
may  every  year  be  obtained. 

MESPILUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  641.  tah.  410.  The 
Medlar. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent.  Th»  flower 
is  compofed  of  five  roundijh  concave  petals ,  which  are  in¬ 
fer  ted  in  the  empalement.  The  number  of  fliamina  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  Jevtral  fpeeies ,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  ; 
thefe  are  afio  inferted  in  the  empalement.  The  germen  is 
fituated  under  the  flower ,  and  fupperts  an  uncertain  number  of 
ftylcs  from  three  to  five  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  or  oval 
berry ,  carrying  the  empalement  on  its  top ,  and  inclofing four  or 
five  hard  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Mespilus  inermisy  folils  lanceolatis  aentatis  acuminates, 
fubtus  tomevtofis ,  calycilus  acuminatis.  Greater  Medlar  with 
a  Bay  tree  leaf,  and  a  fmaller  lefs  fu'oftantial  fjuit. 

2.  Mespilus  inermis,  feliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus 
tomentofs,  calycihus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  189.  German 
Medlar,  with  a  Bay  tree  leaf  which  is  not  favved. 

3.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  quinquefdis,  fubtus  Iwiter  vil- 
hfis  acutis.  Medlar  with  a  cut  Smallage  leaf ;  commonly 
called  L’Azarole. 

4.  M  E  s pi  l  u  s  foliis  use  tufts  bitrifidis  ferratis ,.  ramis  aculeatis. 
Wild  Medlar  with  a  Smallage  leaf  and  prickly  branches  ;  or 
common  Hawthorn. 

5.  Mespilus  iner.mis,  foliis  trihbatis  obtufis glabris ferratis, 
pedunculis  t  rtf  oris.  Medlar  with  a  cut  Smallage  leaf,  and  a 
yeilowifh  white  fmaller  fruit. 

6.  Mespilus  fpinofa,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  crenatis,  ca¬ 
lycilus  JruChis  obtufis.  Hort:  Cliff.  1 3g.  Prickly  Medlar, 
with  fpear-lhdped,  oval,  crenated  leaves ;  called  Pyra- 
cantha. 

_  7.  Mespilu-s  fpinofa  foliis  ovatis  acutis  repando-angulatis 
ferratis  venofts.  Larged  prickly  Medlar,  of  Virginia  ;  called 
Cockf  ;ur  Hawthorn. 
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8.  Mespilus  inermis  foliis  ovatis  repando-angulatis  ferratis 
glabris .  Medlar  without  thorns,  and  oval,  fawed,  fmooth 
leaves ;  commonly  called  Cockfpur  Haw  without  thorn*. 

9.  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  crenatis  glabris,  ramis 
fpinofis.  Medlar  with  fpear-fliaped,  oval,  crenated,  frnoota 
leaves  and  prickly  branches  ;  called  Virginia  L’Azerole. 

10.  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fpinis  robufiioribus , 
fioribus  corymbofis.  Fig.  PI.  tab.  178.  fol.  2.  Medlar  with 
fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  very  ftrong  fpines,  and  flower* 
growing  in  round  bunches. 

11.  Mespilus  foliis  cordato -ovatis  acuminatis,  acute  fer¬ 
ratis,  ramis  fpinofis.  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  179.  Medlar  with 
heart-fliaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  (harply 
fawed,  and  prickly  branches. 

12.  Mespilus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis,  angulato- 
ferratis  glabris,  ramis  fpinofis.  Medlar  with  oblong,  oval, 
acute-pointed,  (mooth  leaves,  which  are  angularly  fawed, 
and  prickly  branches  ;  called  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn. 

13.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  angttlato  ferratis  glabris,  ramis 
tnermibus.  Medlar  with  oval  fmooth  leaves  which  are  an¬ 
gularly  faw'ed,  and  fmooth  branches. 

14.  Mespilus  inermis,  feliis  ovato-lanc'eolatis  nervo/is  fer¬ 
ratis  fubtus  villofts.  Medlar  without  thorns,  and  oval, 
fpear-lhaped,  veined,  fawed  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fide. 

15.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  fuperne  ferratis,  glabris , 
fru8u  ovato.  Medlar  with  oval,  obtufe,  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  fawed  toward  their  points,  and  an  oval  fruit  ; 
commonly  called  Pear-lhaped  Haw. 

16.  Mespilus  inennis,  foliis  obvtrfe  ovatis,  fuperne  denti - 
culatis  utrinque  viridibus.  Medlar  without  fpines,  and  ob- 
verfe  oval  leaves,  which  are  (lightly  indented  toward  their 
ends,  and  green  on  both  fides. 

17.  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolate- ovatis  ferratis  fubtus  villofis 
fioribus  folitariis,  calycibus  foliaceis,  fpinis  longijfimis  tenuioribus. 
Medlar  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves  which  are  fawed, 
and  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  growing  fingly  with, 
leafy  empalements,  and  very  long  fpines ;  commonly  called 
Lord  IJlay' s  Haw. 

18.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  ovalibus  ferratis,  cauliculis 
hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  without  thorns,  having 
oval  fawed  leaves,  and  hairy  (talks ;  commonly  called  Ame- 
lanchier. 

19.  Mespilus  foliis  ovato  ohlongis  glabris  ferratis ,  caule 
inemii.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  with  oval,  oblong, 
fmooth,  fawed  leaves  and  branches  without  thorns. 

20.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  189. 
Medlar  with  oval  entire  leaves ;  commonly  called  Dwarf 
Quince. 

21.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  ovalibus  ferratis  glabris,  fio¬ 
ribus  capitatis,  brafteis  deciduis  linearibus,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
479.  Medlar  without  thorns,  having  fmooth,  oval, 
favved  leaves,  headed  flowers,  and  linear  bradteae  which 
fall  off. 

22.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  crafts  integerrimis,  fubtus  to¬ 
mentofs,  fioribus  umbellatis  axillaribus.  Medlar  with  oval* 
thick,  entire  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  flowers  growing  in  umbels  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  ; 

.  or  Dwarf  Cherry  of  mount  Ida. 

The  frrlt  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it  becomes 
.  a  large  tree.  It  rifes  with  a  itraiter  (tern,  and  the  branches 
*  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  Dutch  Medlar :  tha 
leaves  are  narrower  and  not  fawn  on  their  edges;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Dutch  Medlar;  and  the  fruit 
,  is  (haped  like  a  Pear. 

The  fecond  is  generally  called  the  Dutch  Medlar  ;  this 
never  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk,  but  fends  out  crooked  de¬ 
formed  branches  at  a  fmall  height  from  the  ground  ;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  very  large,  entire,  and  downy  on  their 
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under  fide.  'Ttie  flowers  are  very  large,  as  are  alfo  the  1 
fruit,  which  are  rounder,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  fhape 
of  an  Apple.  This  being  the  largeft  fruit,  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  in  the  gardens but  there  is  one  with  fmaller 
fruit,  which  is  called  the  Nottingham  Medlar,  of  a  much 
quicker  and  more  poignant  tafte  than  this,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  a  variety,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago ;  of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  form  and  fize  of  their  leaves,  fome 
being  cut  into  five,  others  into  fix  or  feven  lobes,  which 
are  fometimes  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  others  are  entire  ; 
fome  of  them  have  oval  large  fruit,  and  others  are  fmaller, 
rounder,  and  of  different  colours ;  fome  almofl  white, 
others  yellow,  and  fome  are  red.  Thefe  fruit  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  table  in  moft  parts  of  Italy,  where  they  are 
eaten  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  common  Medlars 
are  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Hawthorn,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  in  England  for  fences  to  inclofe  fields,  and 
is  one  of  the  beft:  and  moft  durable  plants  for  that  purpofe, 
which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  are  feveral  varieties 
of  this,  which  differ  in  the  fize  of  their  leaves,  the  manner 
ia  which  they  are  cut,  and  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their 
fruit ;  but  thofe  with  the  fmalleft  leaves,  are  the  beft  for 
clofe  hedges,  becaule  their  branches  grow  clofer  together. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which 
is  an  ornamental  fhrub  for  gardens,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
propagated  in  the  nurferies.  The  Glajlenbury  Thorn  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn  ; 
but  this  was  certainly  brought  to  England  from  the  eaft,  for 
I  have  of  late  years  raifed  many  plants  from  Haws  which 
came  from  Aleppo ,  and  find  them  all  prove  to  be  what  is 
here  called  Glajlenbury  Thorn  ;  it  differs  from  our  common 
Hawthorn  in  putting  out  its  leaves  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  in  flowering  twice  a  year;  for  in  mild  feafons  it  often 
flowers  in  November  and  December,  and  again  at  the  ufual 
time  with  the  common  fort ;  but  the  ftories  which  are  told 
of  its  budding,  bloffoming,  and  fading,  on  Chrijlmas  day, 
are  ridiculous,  having  no  foundation. 

Thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
them  on  the  common  fort,  efpecially  the  double  flowering, 
which  cannot  be  propagated  any  other  way. 

The  fifth  fort  has  much  broader  leaves  than  the  common 
Hawthorn,  which  are  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes 
which  are  fmooth,  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fufface.  The  flowers  are, 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  each  foot-ftalk 
fuftains  three  of  them;  the  fruit  is  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  common  Haw,  but  is  of  a*yeliowi(h  white  colour ;  this 
came  from  Italy. 

The  fixth  fort  is  moft  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Pyracantha,  or  ever  green  Hawthorn.  This  does  not 
rife  to  a  tree,  for  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  too  flender  and 
weak  to  ftand  without  fupport,  fo  the  plants  are  generally 
planted  againft  walls  or  buildings  to  cover  them.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  hedges  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
flowers  come  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  large  umbels, 
they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
of  a  dirty  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  umbili- 
cated  berries,  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  which  ripen  in  the  win- 
.  ter,  and  being  intermixed  with  the  ever  green  leaves, 
make  a  fine  appearance  at  that  feafon  of  the  year. 

This  is  propagated  by  the  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  common  Hawthorn,  or  by  laying  down  of  the  branches, 
which,  if  young,  and  laid  in  the  autumn,  will  put  out  roots 
fit  to  remove  in  one  year;  but  when  the  old  wood  is  laid 
down,  it  feldom  puts  out  roots  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  years, 
if  they  ever  do. 
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The  feven th  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  called  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  from  the  fhape  of  ics  thorns, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  and  bent  downward  like  a  cockfpur. 
This  hath  a  ftrong  ftem,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  cut  into  acute  angles,  and  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  large  umbels,  from  the  fide,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  have  ten  ftamina  in  each, 
in  the  center  there  are  five  flyles  crowned  by  reflexed  ftig- 
mas.  The  fruit  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  black 
Cherry,  of  a  fine  red  colour  when  ripe,  fo  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  feafon,  as  their  flowers  alfo  do  at  the  time 
when  they  appear.  The  fruit  is  good  food  for  the  deer,  fo 
itdeferves  to  be  propagated. 

The  eighth  fort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the  branches 
have  no  thorns  on  them  ;  the  leaves  are  a  little  deeper  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  edges,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined  ;  this  is  a  native 
of  the  fame  country,  and  grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the 
feventh. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  'North  America,  where  it 
grows  to  be  a  tree  of  middling  fize.  The  young  branches 
have  a  dark  brown  bark,  and  a  few  pretty  ftrong  thorns, 
which  are  thinly  placed.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  a3  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  but  the  umbels  3re 
lefs ;  they  have  atleaft  twenty  ftamina,  terminated  by  fmali 
red  fummits,  and  but  three  flyles,  crowned  by  indented  ftig- 
mas ;  the  fruit  of  this  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cockfpur 
Hawthorn,  but  a  little  oval-ftiaped,  of  a  red  colour,  and 
ripens  a  little  later  in  the  year. 

The  tenth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  America ;  it  is  of  humbler 
growth  than  either  of  the  three  former ;  the  branches  have 
a  dark  brown  fmooth  bark,  and  are  armed  with  longer  and 
ftronger  thorns  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  branches 
fhoot  horizontally,  and  bend  downward,  fo  are  often  inter¬ 
woven  one  in  another;  thefe  are  garnifhed-with  fpear-lhaped 
fmooth  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green. 
From  the  fide  of  the  branches  come  out  flowers  in  roundifti 
bunches;  thefe  have  ten  ftamina  in  each  flower;  between 
thefe  are  fituated  three  flyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas  ; 
the  fruit  is  large,  roundifti,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  when 
ripe.  As  this  fort  is  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  and  the 
branches  naturally  intermix  with  each  other,  it  will  make 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  fences,  if  properly  managed,  that  can 
be  planted. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  raifed  in  the  Cbelfea  garden  from 
feeds,  which  came  from  North  America,  his  hath  a  ftrong 
ftem  about  five  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough  bark,  di- 
vidinginto  many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
long  flender  thorns,  and  garnithed  with  oval  leaves,  differing 
in  their  form,  fome  being  indented  at  their  foot-ftalks  in 
form  of  a  heart,  and  others  are  entire  at  that  part;  lomeoi 
them  end  in  very  acute  points,  and  others  are  obtufe;  they 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  yellowifh  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  under,  ftanding  upon 
flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from 
the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  about  the 
fize  and  (hape  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  having  eight 
ftamina  in  each  ;  they  have  four  ftyles  in  each,  crowned  by 
obtufe  ftigma  ;  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  fize,  ihape,  and  co¬ 
lour,  as  the  common  Hawthorn. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  brought  from  Virginia ,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  This  rifes  to  a  tree  of  middling  fize,  the 
branches  are  armed  with  a  few  flender  thorns,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  angular  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  uppe*  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under ;  fome  of  th^ 
leaves  are  cut  fo  deep  on  their  fides,  as  alaioft  to  divide 
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them  into  lobes,  but  others  are  more  entire.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
have  twenty  ftamina,  and  three  fhort  ftyles  in  each.  The 
fruit  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and 
are  of  a  very  bright  red  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance 
in  the  autnmn,  as  the  flowers  do  in  fummer  ;  this  fort  is 
one  of  the  lateft  in  bloffoming.  The  gardeners  call  it  the 
Maple-leaved  Haw. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  rifes  to  a  middling  height,  with  a  pretty  ftrong  item, 
dividing  into  many  (preading  branches,  which  have  no 
thorns,  but  are  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  which  are  fharply 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  cut  into  many  acute  angles,  of 
a  light  yellowilh  green,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  clofe  umbels,  they  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  have  ten  fta- 
iruna  and  three  ftyles  in  each.  The  fruit  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  railed  from  feeds,  which  wTere 
brought  from  North  America ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  upright 
ftem,  fending  out  many  ftrong  branches  without  thorns, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  fawed 
on  their  edges.  The  leaves  run  along  the  fhort  foot-ftalk 
to  the  bottom,  like  wings;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  pale  and  hairy  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  large  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  ;  they  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina  in  each, 
which  are  terminated  by  round  red  fummits,  and  three 
ftyles  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  This  fort  flowrers  late  in 
the  fummer,  about  the  fame  time  with  the  eleventh. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  a  tree  of  middling  growth.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  bark,  and  have  no  thorns,  but  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  fome  of  which  are  broad  at 
the  ends,  others  come  more  to  a  point ;  their  upper  parts  are 
regularly  fawed,  and  moft  of  them  draw  to  a  point  at  the 
foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  on  both  fides,  and 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  their  empalements  are  cut  into  acute 
fegments.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  and  have  ten  ftamina  in  each,  and  five  ftyles. 
T  he  fruit  is  pretty  large,  almoft  lhaped  like  an  egg,  and  of 
an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  when  ripe  ;  it  is  by  the  gar¬ 
deners  called  the  Pear-fhaped  Haw. 

The  fixteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this  is  a 
tree  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riling  higher  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Hawthorn.  The  branches  are  without  fpines,  covered 
with  a  gray  bark,  and  garnilhed  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
which  are  rounded  and  fawed,  fome  of  the  leaves  being 
pointed,  and  others  obtuie  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  on 
both  fides.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  common  fort  ;  thefe  have  about  twenty  ftamina,  and 
five  ftyles.  The  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn. 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  railed  by  his  Grace  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  curious  garden  at  Whitt  on,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  IJlay  z  Hawthorn.  The 
feeds  of  it  were  fent  from  Virginia ,  by  Mr.  Banijicr ,  and 
fome  of  the  plants  were  railed  in  the  Bilhop  of  London  s 
garoen  at  Fulham  many  years  ago,  which  were  afterward 
deftroyed,  with  many  other  curious  Ihrubs  and  trees :  this  is 
of  hurobie  growth,  feldom  rifing  more  than  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  great  number  of  flender  branches, 
armed  with  very  long,  flender,  (harp  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  fmall,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  with  very  Ihort  foot- 
ftaiks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
generally  one  coming  out  from  between  the  leaves,  but 
/ometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  one  below  the  other,  at 
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the  wings  of  the  ftalks;  they  have  large  leafy  empale¬ 
ments,  much  longer  than  the  petal.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
fitting  in  the  empalement ;  they  have  twelve  or  more  fta¬ 
mina,  and  four  ftyles  in  each.  The  fruit  is  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  crowned  by  the  leafy  em¬ 
palement,  and  is  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Atjiria ,  Italy  and 
France ,  particularly  near  Fontainbleau  ;  this  rifes  with  many 
flender  ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  which  put  out  fmall 
fide  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purple  bark  without 
thorns,  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  fiightly 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  fmall  fide  branches  which  fuftain 
the  flowers,  are  very  hairy  and  woolly,  as  are  alfo  the  foot- 
ftalks,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  but  their  upper 
fides  are  fmooth  and  green.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  (hoots,  which  have  five  long  nar¬ 
row  petals,  and  about  ten  ftamina  .in  each.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black ; 
the  gardeners  cail  this  New  England  Quince ;  there  is  one  of 
this  kind  which  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but  the 
leaves  of  that  are  wedge-lhaped,  and  not  fawed  on  the 
edges,  fo  I  take  it  to  be  a  different  fpecies. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  this  is 
alfo  a  low  Ihrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  five  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  fmooth  branches,  covered  with  a  pur- 
plifli  bark.  The  leaves  grow  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks  j 
they  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Hawthorn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit  of  a 
purpliih  colour  when  ripe. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  other  cold  parts  of  Europe  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fmooth  Ihrubby  ftalk  about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into 
a  few  fmall  branches,  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  garnilhed 
with  oval  intire  leaves,  with  very  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  two  or  three 
together ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purp-lifti  colour,  and  fit 
elefe  to  the  ftalks-;  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  rcundilh  fruit,  which,  are  of  a  bright  red  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  tvventy-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk,  rifing  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  fending  out  flender  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplifn  bark,  garniflied  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  with  the  teeth  pointing  upward ; 
they  have  pretty  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  yellowilh 
green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk,  four  or  five  joined  together  in  a  clofe  head,  of 
a  purplifh  colour  ;  between  the  flowers  come  out  long  nar¬ 
row  braftea,  which  are  purplifh,  and  fall  oft*  as  the  flow¬ 
ers  begin  to  decay.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  and  red  when  ripe. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mount  Ida, 
in  Crete ,  where  the  poor  Ihepherds  feed  upon  the  fruit  when 
ripe ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
and  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmooth 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  near  two  inches  broad  ;  of  a  thick 
fubftance,  and  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  downy 
on  their  under,  Handing  up  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  the  petals  being  but  little  longer  than  the  empalement, 
which  is  woolly,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  The 
fruit  is  large,  roundifh,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  and  feveral  of  them  are  very  ornamental  plants 
for  gardens;  and  all  the  larger  growing  kinds  are  as  proper 
for  parks,  where,  during  the  feafon  of  their  flowering,  they 
>vill  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  and  again  in  autumn,  when 

their 
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their  fruit  are  ripe,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety, 
and  their  fruit  will  be  food  for  the  deer  and  birds,  fo  that 
if  clumps  of  each  fort  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
park,  nothing  can  be  more  ornamental. 

All  the  American  kinds  are  ufually  propagated  in  the  nur- 
feries,  by  grafting  or  buddingthemupon  the  common  White 
Thorn,  but  the  plants  fo  propagated  will  never  grow  to  half 
the  fize  of  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  that 
where  they  are  defigned  for  parks  and  large  plantations, 
thofe  plants  fhould  always  be  chofen  which  have  not  been 
grafted  or  budded,  but  are  upon  their  own  roots,  for  fe- 
veral  of  the  American  forts  naturally  grow  twenty  feet  high, 
if  they  are  not  ftinted  by  grafting ;  fo  that  thofe  forts  when 
grafted  are  only  fit  to  intermix  with  fhrubs  for  gardens, 
where  they  are  not  defigned  to  grow  large. 

But  there  are  many  who  objedt  to  this  method  of  raifing 
the  plants  from  feeds,  on  account  of  their  feeds  not  grow¬ 
ing  the  firft  year,  as  alfo  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  plants 
growth  after  ;  but  where  a  pcrfon  can  furniffi  himfelf  with 
the  fruit  in  autumn,  and  take  out  their  feeds  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  putting  them  into  the  ground  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
fupplied  with  water,  they  will  make  great  progrefs ;  but  if 
thefe  are  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
after  two  years  growth  from  feeds,  they  will  fucceed  much 
better,  than  when  the  plants  are  of  a  greater  age ;  but  if 
they  are  planted  in  clumps  in  parks,  the  ground  fhould  be 

well  trenched,  and  cleanfed  from  the  roots  •  of  all  bad 

weeds  ;  the  places  muff  alfo  be  fecurely  fenced,  otherwife 
the  cattle  will  foon  deflroy  them.  The  bed:  time  to  tranf- 
plant  them  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  fall  off ;  thefe 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the 
ground  between  the  plants  is  dug  every  winter  for  the  firft 
feven  years,  it  will  encourage  their  growth,  and  by  that 
time  the  plants  will  have  made  fuch  progrefs,  as  to  be  ffrong 
enough  to  encounter  and  keep  down  the  weeds,  fo  that  if 

they  are  cut  twice  in  the  fummer,  it  will  be  fufficient-;  but 

the  inclofure  muff  not  be  taken  away,  till  the  ftems  are  fo 
large,  and  their  bark  fo  rough,  as  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat 
it ;  their  ftems  fhould  alfo  be  trained  up  fo  high,  as  that 
their  branches  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  other- 
wife  they -will  crop  them,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  no 
thorns. 

If  when  thefe  clumps  are  planted,  the  ground  be  inclofed 
with  an  Oak  pale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  round  parks, 
the  fence  will  laft  as  long  as  the  trees  will  require  any  pro¬ 
tection  ;  but  thefe  pales  fhould  not  be  quite  clofe,  for  if  they 
are  placed  fo  near  each  other  at  bottom  as  to  keep  out  hares, 
it  will  be  fufficient;  and  upward,  if  they  are  not  fo  clofe, 
there  will  be  more  air  admitted  to  the  plants,  which  will  be 
of  fervice  to  them,  fo  that -fuch  pales  may  be  chofen  for 
thefe  purpofe's,  which  are  broader  atone  end  than  the  other, 
and  the  broadeft  ends  turned  downward.  The  plants  in 
thefe  clumps  need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
each  other  th^n  fix  feet,  for  by  being  fo  near  together,  they 
will  draw  one  another  up  taller,  than  where  they  have  more 
room  to  fpread. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers,  can  be  no  other  way  pro¬ 
pagated  than  by  grafting,  or  budding  it  upon  the  other 
forts,  fo  that  where  this  fort  is  defired  to  grow  large,  it  fhould 
be  grafted  or  budded  upon  flocks  of  the  Cockfpur,  or 
other  large  growing  kind,  upon  which  this  will  grow  to  a 
much  larger  fize  than  upon  the  common  White  Thorn;  or 
if  they  are  budded,  upon  the  Aria  J bcophrafii ,  which-  grows 
to  a  large  fize,  they  will  alfo.be  much  improved. 

All  the  forts  of  Mefpiius  and  Cratagus  will  take  by  bud-, 
ding  or  grafting  upon  each  other ;  they  will  alfo  take  upon 
the  Quir.ce,  or  Pear  flecks,  and  both  thefe  will  take  upon 
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the  Medlars,  fo  that  thefe  have  great  affinity  with  each 
other,  and  might  be  with  more  propriety  brought  together 
under  the  fame  genus,  than  the  Pear  and  Apple,  which  will 
not  take  upon  each  other  ;  but  although  the  Pear  will  take 
upon  the  White  Thorn,  yet  it  is  not  advifable  to  make  ufe 
of  thefe  flocks,  becaufe  they  generally  caufe  the  fruit  to  be 
fmali,  and  often  to  crack,  and  renders  their  flefh  ftony,  fo 
unlefsit  is  the  very  foft  melting  kinds  of  Pears  which  are 
upon  thefe  flocks,  the'fruit  will  not  be  good. 

The  common  Hawthorn  is  ufually  propagated  for  fences; 
the  bell  plants  for  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  the  younger  thefe  are  planted,  the  better 
they  will  fucceed  ;  and  where  people  have  patience  to 
raife  their  hedges  from  feeds  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  the  plants  will  be  flroriger,  and  of  longer 
duration,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  but  there  are 
few  who  have  patience  to  pradtife  this  method.  When  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown,  it  is  the  ufual  way  to  bury  the 
Haws  in  the  ground  one  year,  and  then  take  them  up  and 
fow  them,  becaufe  when  the  Haws  are  fown  without  being 
thus  prepared,  they  do  not  grow  the  firft  year ;  but  where 
perfons  are  in  hafte  to  raife  the  plants,  if  they  get  the  Haws 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a  tub,  or  pot, 
and  bury  them  in  a  heap  of  hot  dung  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks,  in  which  time  they  will  ferment,  and  the  fain 
and  pulp  will  rot;  then  take  them  out,  and  macerate  them 
in  water,  to  feparate  the  feeds,  and  fow  them  immediately 
after,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  full  year,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  hereby  a  year  will  be  faved.  The  after 
management  of  thefe  plants,  with  the  method  of  tranf- 
planting  them,  and  training  them  up,  having  been  already 
fully  treated  of  under  the  article  of  Hedges,  I  fliall  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here. 

The  five  laft  mentioned  forts  being  plants  of  humble 
growth,  are  only  proper  for  gardens,  fo  are  generally 
intermixed  with  other  flowering  fhrubs  to  add  to  the  vari¬ 
ety  ;  thefe  are  frequently  propagated  in  the  nurferies,  by 
budding  or  grafting  them  upon  the  flocks  of  the  White 
Thorn  ;  but  as  the  buds  or  grafts  of  thefe  forts  do  not  keep 
pace  in  their  growth  with  the  flocks,  fo  after  a  few  years 
they  will  appear  very  unfightly,  and  many  times  they  are 
blown  out  of  the  ilocks,  when  the  heads  are  grown  fo  large 
as  to  flop  the  wind  in  its  courfe,  and  thereby  the  plants  are 
deftroyed  ;  fo  that  thefe  forts  fhould  always  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  or  by  laying  down  of  the  young  branches,  which 
will  take  root  in  one  year,  when  they  are  carefully  laid,  and. 
fometimes  the  cuttings  of  thefe  will  take  root,  if  they  are 
planted  in  autumn,  in  a  loamy  foil  ;  and  thefe  plants  upon 
their  own  roots,  will  always  thrive  better,  and  continue 
longer,  than  thofe  which  are  upon  other  flocks.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  propagating  thefe  by  feeds  being  the  fame  as  for  the 
other  fpecies,  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

METrtONICA.  See  Gloriofa. 

MEUM.  '  See  Athamanta. 

MEZEREON.  See  Thymelaea. 

MICROPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  892.  Ballard  Cud¬ 
weed. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and female- foyers,  which  are  included 
in  the  fame  naked  empalement.  The  female  flowers  are  hid  under 
the  fcales  of  the  interior  empalement ,  which  have  each  a  fingle 
oval  feed  fuccecdivg  them ,  included  in  the  fmali  leaves  of  the  em- 
p  ale  men  t,  but  have  no  down  about  them. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Micropus.  Hort.Upfal.  275.  Prod.  L'cyd.  145.  Portugal 
Ballard  Cudweed. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  In  Por¬ 
tugal,  near  the  fea.  The  root  fends  out  feveral  trailing 
ltalks,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which  are  garnithed 
'  with 
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with  fin  all,  oval,  filvery  leaves,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the 
ftalks.  The  Gowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  Halits 
in  fin  all  clutters ;  they  are  very  fmal!,  white,  and  lit  in  a 
double  empalement,  the  interior  being  fo  large,  as  to  almoft 
hide  the  flowers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn;  this  is  frequently  preferred  in  gardens, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  fllvery  leaves  ;  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  coine  up 
in  the  fpring,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
dean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
feidom  grow  the  firft  year. 

MILIUM.  Lourn.  hft.  R-  H.  514.  tab.  298.  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant.  73.  Millet. 

The  CharaQcrs  are,  > 

It  is  of  the  Corn,  or  Grafs  tribe,  with  one  flower  in  each  chaff. 
T ke  petal  of  the  flower  is  bivalve ,  and  J. mailer  than  the  empale - 
■ment.  It  hath  three  very  Jhort  baity  flamina ,  and  a  roundijh 
gennen  with  two  hairy  fly  les.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundijh  feed,  covered  by  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Milium  panicula  lax  a  fla.ee  idd ,  foil  or  um  vaginis  pu- 
lefcentibus.  Millet  with  a  loofe  hanging  panicle,  and  the 
iheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy  ;  Millet  with  a  yellow  feed. 

z.  Milium  panicula  fparjd  eretta ,  glumis  ariflatis.  Millet 
with  a  loofe  ercfll  panicle,  and  bearded  chaff. 

The  firttfort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  an  efculent  grain;  this  rifes  with 
a  Reed-like  flalk,  three  or  four  feet  high,  channelled;  at 
.every  joint  there  is  one  Reed-like  leaf,  which  is  joined  on 
the  top  of  the  fbeath,  which  embraces  and  covers  that  joint 
of  the  ftalk  below  the  leaf ;  this  {heath  is  clofely  covered 
with  foft  hairs,  but  the  leaf  which  is  expanded  has  none. 
The  top  of  the  flalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  loofe  panicle, 
which  hangs  on  one  fide,  having  a  chaffy  flower,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  a  fmall  round  feed,  which  is  often  made  into 
puddings,  &fc.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with 
white,  and  the  other  hath  black  feeds,  but  do  not  differ  in 
■any  other  particular. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  has  a  flenderer  flalk  than  the  former, 
which  rifes  about  three  feet  high.  The  fheaths  which  fur- 
round  it  have  to  hairs,  but  are  channelled.  The  leaves  are 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  panicle  {lands  erefl, 
and  the  chaff  has  fhorter  awns,  or  beards. 

The  common  Millet  was  originally  brought  from  the 
°eaflern  countries,  where  it  is  ftill  greatly  cultivated,  from 
•whence  we  are  furnifhed  annually  with  this  grain,  which  is 
i>y  many  perfons  greatly  efteemed  for  puddings,  fcfr.  This 
is  feldcm  cultivated  in  England,  but  by  way  of  curioflty  in 
fmall  gardens,  or  for  feeding  of  poultry,  where  the  feeds 
generally  ripen  very  well. 

They  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  of  Jpril,  upon  a  warm 
dry  foil,  but  not  too  thick,  becaule  thefe  plants  divide  into 
feveral  branches,  and  fhould  have  much  room ;  and  when 
they  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  cleared  from  weeds,  after 
which  they  will,  in  a  {hort  time,  get  the  better  of  them, 
and  prevent  their  future  growth.  In  Jfugufl  thefe  feeds  will 
ripen,  when  it  mutt  be  cut  down  and  beaten  out,  as  is 
praflifed  for  other  grain  ;  but  when  it  begins  to  ripen,  if  it 
be  not  protefled  from  birds,  they  will  foon  devour  it. 
MILLEFOLIUM.  See  Achillea. 

MILLERIA.  Houfl.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Cent.  4.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  881. 

The  Charadiers  are, 

Phis  bath  a  compound flower,  included  in  a  naked  empalement , 
cut  into  three  farts,  and  is  permanent.  It  hath  a  large  three- 
cornered  germen ,  nwt bout  down.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to 
Mn  oblong,  three -car tiered,  obtufefeed,  indffid in  the  empalement. 


Tire  Species  are, 

1.  Milleria  foil’s  eordatis,  pedunculis  dichotomy.  Hort. 
Cliff.  426.  Milleria  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  foot- 
flalks  ariflng  from  the  diviflon  of  the  ftalks. 

2.  Milleria  folits  infinds  cardato-ovatis  acutis  rugoffs, 
caulinis  lanceolato-ovatis,  a  uminatis.  Milleria  whofe  lower 
leai’es.  are  oval,  heart-ftiaped,  acute- pointed,  and  rough, 
and  the  upper  ones  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  pointed. 

3.  Milleria  folds  ovatis,  pedunculis,  Jotipliciffitnis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  425.  Milleria  with  oval  leaves,  and  Angle  foot- 
ftalks. 

4.  Milleria  folds  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  trinerviii , 
pedunculis  alaribus.  _  Milleria  withervai,  fpear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  having  three  veins,  and  foot-ftalks  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

5.  Milleria  folds  lanceolatis  rugofts,  fleribus  confertis 
axillaribus.  Milleria  with  rough  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  c^ufters  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 

The  Aril  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  lace  Dr.  William 
Houfl  cun,  at  Campeachy,  in  the  year  1731,  who  fent  the 
feeds  to  Europe;  and  as  the  characters  which  diftinguiih  this 
genus,  are  different  from  all  the  other  genera  of  the  claf* 
to  which  it  belongs,  fo  he  conftituied  a  new  genus  with 
this  title. 

This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branching  {talk,  from 
three  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  garniflied  with  large  heart  - 
lhaped  leaves,  {lightly  favved  on  their  edges,  having  two 
veins  on  each  fide  the  midrib,  which  join  to  it  near  the 
bafe,  but  diverge  from  it  toward  the  borders  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  hairy,  and  Hand 
oppofite  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
have  a  part  of  the  leaf  running  on  each  fide,  like  wings. 
The  ftalks  divide  by  pairs  upward,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers  come  out  at  thedivifions ;  thefe  branch  again  by 
pairs,  and  terminate  in  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  com¬ 
posed  of  four  or  five  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  bar¬ 
ren,  and  one  female  half  floret,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  {in¬ 
gle,  oblong,  angular  feed,  wrapped  in  the  empalement  of 
the  flower.  It  flowers  in  July  and  duguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  at* 
Campeachy,  in  the  year  1734;  this  approaches  near  to  the 
firttfort,  but  thettalks  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  branch 
out  very  wide.  The  leaves  are  feven  inches  long,  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  broad  toward  their  bafe,  ending  in  long 
acute  points ;  they  are  deeper  fav/ed  on  their  edges,  and 
have  feveral  large  black  fpots  fcattered  over  them  ;  their 
furface  is  rougher,  and  they  are  of  a  darker  green  than  thofe 
of  the  firtt.  The  upper  leaves  are  long,  and  fpear-fhaped; 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  branch  out  wider,  and  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  at  Campeachy,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfloun ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
herbaceous  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  branching  out  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  root,  into  three  or  four  {lender 
ftalks,  which  are  naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where  they  have 
two  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
near  their  bafe,  ending  in  points;  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand 
upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  having  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  are  {lightly  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  foot  ftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  clufters  ;  the 
common  empalement  is  compofed  of  three  orbicular  leaves, 
which  are  comprefled  together ;  in  each  of  thefe  are  fituated 
two  or  three  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  barren,  and 
one  female  half  floret,  which  is  fruitful,  being  fucceeded  by 
aroundilh  angular  feed,  inclofed  in  the  empalement.  This 
flowers  and  perfects  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
,  former. 

The 
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’  The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar  at  Campeachy .  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  the 
whole  length  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves  near  four  inches 
long,  and  almoft  two  broad  near  their  bafe  ;  they  have 
three  longitudinal  veins,  and  toward  the  top  there  are  two 
more  which  diverge  from  the  midrib,  but  join  again  at. 
the  point.  The  upper  lide  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  fmooth,  their  under  are  of  a  pale  green,  and 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  clufters,  handing  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  have  empalements  like  the  former,  but 
arc  much  fmaller,  in  each  of  which  are  fituated  two 
hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  barren,  and  one  female 
half  floret  which  is  fruitful.  This  flowers  and  feeds  Tater 
in  the  year  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not 
ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
at  Campeacby.  This  rifes  with  a  pretty  ftrong  channelled 
ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  divided  into  branches  by  pairs  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute 
points;  they  are  rough,  and  their  edges  are  entire.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  every  joint  the  whole 'length  of  the 
branches,  in  very  clofe  clufters,  each  containing  upward  of 
twenty,  fo  that  the  branches  are  almoft  covered  with  them ; 
they  have  orbicular  comprefted  empalements,  which  have 
borders  to  them,  and  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of  the 
two  former.  Their  leaves  are  equal,  and  in  each  of  the 
empalements  are  fituated  two  hermaphrodite  florets  which 
are  barren,  and  one  half  floret  which  is  female  and  fruit¬ 
ful.  '  This  is  alfo  late  in  flowering,  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants 
are  brought  forward  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  ripen 
feeds  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  Town  early  in  the 
fpring,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  about  two  inches,  they  lhould  be  each  tranlplanted 
into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  being 
careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
root,  as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently.  After  the  plants 
are  rooted,  they  fhould  have  a  large  ihare  of  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  conftantiy  watered  every 
day  in  hot  weather,  for  they  are  very  thirfty  plants.  With 
this  management  the  plants  will,  in  a  month  after  tranf- 
planting,  rife  to  a  confiderable  height ;  therefore  they  fhould 
be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  ftove,  plunging 
them  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  may  have  room  to 
grow,  efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond  forts,  which  ufually 
grow  high  and  branch  out,  where  they  are  well  managed. 
But  the  other  forts  feldom  rife  above  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  do  not  fpread  their  branches  very  far,  fo  thefe  may  be 
allowed  lefs  room. 

In  the  middle  of  July  thefe  plants  will  begin  to  flower, 
and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  about  a  month  after;  therefore 
they  muft  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to  change  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  otherwife  they  will  loon  fall  off,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  two  large  kinds,  which  will  drop  on  the  lead: 
touch  when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  plants  will  continue 
flowering  till  Michaelmas,  or  later,  if  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  but  when  the  cold  of  the  autumn  comes  on, 
they  will  foon  decay. 

MIMOSA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R  H.  605.  tab.  375*  Ein.  Gen. 
Riant.  597.  The  Senfuive  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  indented  in  five  parts  at 
the  top :  the  fanners  are  male  and  hermaphrodite ,  included 
in  each,  bead ;  the  male,  f.owers  have  ten ,  but  the  other  have  I 
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feldom  mart  than  five.  Thefe  have  long  hairy  fianina,  a  for* 
fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  truncated  fiigma.  The  germen  after' 
ward  turns  to  a  jointed  pod  with  fever al  tranfuerfe  partitions * 
inclofing  compreffed  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mimosa  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis  cernuis,  fori  but 
decandris ,  inferioribus  cafratis apetalis.  Flor .  Zeyl.  505 .  Smooth 
Senfitive  Plant,  with  double  winged  leaves,  nodding  fpikes 
of  flowers,  having  ten  ftamina,  and  the  lower  without  either 
ftamina  or  petals  ;  or  the  Senfitive  Plant  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Mimosa  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicarum  floribus  pen - 
tandris,  inferioribus  plaits.  Hart.  Upfal.  14.5.  Smooth  Send* 
tive  Plant  with  double  winged-  leaves,  the  flowers  of  the. 
fpikes  with  five  ftamina,  and  the  under  ones  double. 

3.  M  imosa  inermis  decumbens,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis  cer¬ 
nuis,  floribus  pent an dris,  inferioribus  cafratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 45. 
Smooth  Senfitive  Plant  with  inclining  ftalks,  double  winged 
leaves,  nodding  fpikes  of  flowers  having  five  ftamina,  but 
the  under  ones  without  any  ;  Spurious  Senfuive  Plant. 

4-  Mimosa  aculeata,  foliis  pi nnatis,  caule  prccumbente  <vil- 
lofo,  Jiliquis  articulatis.  Prickly  Senfitive  Plant  with  winged* 
leaves,  a  hairy  trailing  ftalk,  and  jointed  pods. 

5.  Mimosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis,  caule  acule  at  o  hifpido, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  518.  Senfitive  Plant  with  winged  handed, 
leaves,  and  a  prickly  hairy  ftalk. 

6.  M  imosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis *  caule  aculeato  decum- 
bente,  filiculis  confertis ,  inwolucris  hifpidis.  Senfitive  Plant 
with  .winged  handed  leaves,  a  prickly  declining  ftalk,  and 
fmall  pods  growing  in  clufters,  with  prickly  coverings. 

7.  Mi  mosa  aculeata,  foliis  bipinnatis,  caule  quadrangulo , 
aculeis  recurves,  leguminibus  quadriwalvibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant . 
522.  Prickly  Senfitive  Plant  with  double  winged  leaves, 
a  four  cornered  ftaik,  recurved  fpir.es,  and  pods  having 
four  valves. 

8.  Mimosa  foliis  ccnjugatis  pinnatis,  partialibus  lijugis,  in- 
timis  minimis,  crude  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  518.  Senfitive 
Plant  with  conjugated  winged  leaves,  whofe  wings  have 
two  pair  of  lobes,  the  inner  of  which  are  the  leaft,  and  a. 
prickly  ftalk. 

9.  Mimosa  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  bipinnatis,  aculeatis,  acu¬ 
leis  ge minis,  Jiliquis  radiatis  hirjutis.  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  183. 
fol.  3.  Senfitive  Plant  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  double  winged, 
prickly  leaves,  whofe  fpines  grow  in  pairs,  and  hairy  ra¬ 
diated  pods. 

10.  Mimosa  caule  inermi  kerbaceo  repent e,  folds  conjugatis 
pinnatis ,  foribus  glolofis  alaribus.  Senfuive  Plant  with  a 
creeping,  herbaceous,  unarmed  ftalk,  conjugated  winged 
leaves,  and  globular  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of. 
the  ftalks. 

The^firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Wefl- Indies ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  growing  in  fome  warm 
moift  fpo's,  as  far  north  as  Virginia.  This  rifes  with  up¬ 
right  branching  ftalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  which  become 
ligneous  toward  the  root,  but  are  not  perennial  (at  leaft 
they  are  not  fo  here  in  any  fituation,  the  plants  always  de¬ 
caying  in  winter  ;)  thefe  are  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with 
double  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  long 
winged  lobes,  which  have  about  twenty  pair  of  fmall  leaves 
ranged  along  the  midrib  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  rounded  at. 
their  points,  of  a  full  green  on  their  upper  fide,  bu:  pale 
on  their  under.  Thefe  fmall  leaves  contrail  themfelves  to¬ 
gether  on  their  being  touched,  but  the  foot-ftalks  do  not 
decline  at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  do  which  are  titled  Hum¬ 
ble  Plants  ;  therefore  this  is  called  the  Senfitive  Plant  fimpfy, 
by  way  of  diftinilion.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  difpofed  in  globular,  heads  which  nod 
downward  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  all  thofe  which  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  have  tubulous  petals,  with  ten  ftamina  in  each,. 

but' 
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but  the  female  flower?,  fituated  round  the  border,  have 
neither  petals  or  ftamina ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  which  change  to  a  dark  brown  when  ripe, 
inclofing  three  or  four  comprefled,  fhining,  black  feeds. 

-  The  fecond  fort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjibun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  growing  in  ftagnant  waters,  where  the 
flalks  were  very  broad  and  flat,  and  floated  on  the  furface, 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  pond  weeds  do  ;  but  in  thofe  places 
where  the  water  was  dried  up,  the  flalks  grew  upright  and 
were  round,  which  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  plants  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  that  they  might  eafily  pafs  for 
different  plants,  to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  growing  in 
both  fituations.  When  this  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
it  has  great  refemblance  to  the  firft,  but  the  flalks  of  this 
never  grow  fo  eredt,  the  wings  of  the  leaves  are  longer, 
and  Hand  more  horizontal ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  much 
larger,  the  ftamina  are  longer,  and  the  flowers  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  fpike,  which  have  no  ftamina,  are  double  : 
the  pods  of  this  fort  are  fhorter,  and  much  broader  than 
thofe  of  the  firfl  fort.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  in  this 
country.  It  was  fince  difcovered  by  a  iriend  of  mine, 
growing  naturally  in  a  marfhy  fpot  of  land  in  the  ifland  of 
Barbuda ,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the  feeds,  with  a  large 
branch  of  the  plant  in  a  glafs  filled  with  a  lixivium,  which 
preferved  it  in  the  ftate  it  was  gathered,  with  the  flowers 
and  pods  upon  it. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft -Indies,  where  it  is  titled  the  Slothful  Senfitive  Plant, 
becaufe  the  leaves  do  not  contract  on  their  being  touched. 
The  flalks  of  this  fort  feldom  rife  more  than  two  feet  and 
a  half  high  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  double¬ 
winged  leaves,  which  are  fhorter,  and  the  fmall  leaves  are 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts  ;  the 
heads  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  pods  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  other.  This  fort  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  moderate  warm  air. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun, 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  ligneous 
flalk^,  which  decline  to  the  ground,  and  fend  out  ieveral 
fide  branches,  which  are  armed  with  lhort  yellowifh  fpines 
under  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  are  their  whole 
length  clofely  covered  with  briflly  flinging  hairs.  It  hath 
fingle  winged  leaves,  whofe  bafe  meet  in  a  point,  but 
fpread  above  like  the  fingers  of  an  open  hand,  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  narrow  lobes,  fet  by  pairs  along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
upon  pretty  long  foot* flalks  ;  they  are  collefted  into  globu¬ 
lar  heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  ;  theie  are 
fucceeded  by.  fmall  jointed  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
fhining  black  feeds.  ^ 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  hath 
ligneous  declining  flalks,  which  are  armed  with  thorns, 
and  covered  with  flinging  briflly  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  wings,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  inferted  to  the  foot-flalk,  fpreading  out  like  the  fingers 
of  an  open  hand  :  thefe  wings  are  much  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  broader. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk  upon 
long  foot  flalks,  growing  in  oval  heads  ;  they  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  prickly  pods.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  fpecies  whofe  foot-ftalks  fail  upon  being  touched. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  moft  common  of  any  in  the  iflands 
of  the  Weft -Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  the  feeds 
of  this  fort  are  frequently  fold  in  the  feed-ihops,  by  the 
title  of  Humble  Plant.  The  roots  of  this  are  compofed  of 
a  great  number  of  hairy  fibres,  which  mat  clofe  together, 
from  which  come  out  feveral  ligneous  flalks,  which  natu¬ 
rally  decline  toward  the  ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported ; 
:  .  4 
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they  are  armed  with  fliort  recurved  fpines,  and  garnifheJ 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four,  and  fonietimes  five, 
wings,  whofe  bafe  join  at  a  point,  where  they  arc  inferted1 
to  the  foot-flalk,  fpreading  upward  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand  :  thefe  wings  are  fhorter  than  thole  of  the  former  fort, 
and  the  flalks  are  not  hairy.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
th«*  wings  of  the  flalks  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks;  they  are  col¬ 
lected  in  fmall  globular  heads,  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort,  flat,  jointed  pods,  which  have  two  or  three  orbi¬ 
cular,  bordered,  comprefled  feeds  in  each  :  thefe  pods  are  in 
clofe  cluflers,  almo ft  covered  with  flinging  hairy  covers. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  and  multi¬ 
plies  greatly  in  the  fands,  where  it  grows  wild  ;  the  flalks 
are  {lender,  and  have  four  acute  angles,  armed  with  fhort 
recurved  fpines  pretty  clofely  ;  the  leaves  fland  upon  long 
prickly  foot-ftalks,  which  are  thinly  placed  on  the  branches  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  two  pair  of  wings,  Handing  about  an 
inch  afunder ;  the  wings  are  fliort,  and  the  fmall  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  not  placed  fo  clofe  together,  as  in  many  of 
the  other  fpecies.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fuftaining  a  fmall  globular 
head  of  purple  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four-cor¬ 
nered  pods  about  two  inches  long,  which  have  four  cells, 
opening  with  four  valves,  containing  feveral  angular  feeds 
in  each. 

This  fort  fpreads  fo  much  at  the  root,  as  to  render  it  not 
fo  pioduCtive  of  flowers  and  feeds,  as  moft  of  the  others  ; 
and  the  plants  which  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
are  always  weak,  fo  that  the  befl  way  is  to  propagate  them 
by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  is  one  of  the 
forts,  whofe  foot-ftalks  fall  on  being  touched. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
rifes  with  a  {lender  ligneous  flalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
armed  with  fhort  recurved  thorns.  The  leaves  grow  upon 
long  foot-ftalks  which  are  prickly,  each  fuftaining  two  pair 
of  wings ;  the  exterior  pair  have  two  lobes,  which  join  at 
their  bafe,  and  are  rounded  on  their  outfide,  but  ftrait  on 
their  inner  edges,  very  much  fhaped  like  a  pair  of  thofe 
lhears,  ufed  for  {hearing  of  fheep  ;  thefe  two  outer  pair  of 
lobes  are  much  larger  than  the  inner.  From  the  place 
where  thefe  are  inferted  to  the  flalk,  come  out  fmall  branches, 
which  have  three,  or  four  globular  heads  of  pale  purple 
flowers  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  the  principal  flalk  has 
many  of  thefe  heads  of  flowers  on  the  upper  part  for  more 
than  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  this,  as  alfo  the  branches,  are 
terminated  by  the  like  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  broad,  flat,  jointed  pods,  which  open  with  two  valve?, 
fome  having  but  one,  others  two,  and  fome  have  three 
orbicular  comprefled  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  move 
but  flovvly  when  they  are  touched,  but  the  foot-ftalks  fall 
when  they  are  preffed  pretty  hard. 

The  ninth  fort  was  alfo  found  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  a  lhrubby  ere£t  flalk  about  five  feet 
high,  which  is  hairy,  and  armed  with  fhort,  broad,  ftrong, 
white  thorns,  Handing  on  each  fide  almoft  oppofite, 
and  at  others  alternately.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  pair  of  wings,  which  a*re  ranged  oppofite  along 
a  ftrong  midrib,  and  between  each  pair  are  placed  two 
lhort  ftrong  fpines,  pointing  out  each  way.  The  fmalTl 
leaves  which  compofe  thefe  wings  are  extremely  narrow, 
and  fland  very  clofe  to  each  other.  Toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  flalk,  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides 
upon  fliort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  collected  into  globular 
heads,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  ;  the  flalks  are 
alfo  terminated  by  fmaller  heads  of  the  like  flowers.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  jointed  pods  about  two  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  fpread.  open  like 
rays,  there  being  commonly  five  or  fix  of  thefe  joined  to .  e- 
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ther  at  tlieir  bafe  to  the  foot- Italic.  Thefe  pods  feparate  at 
each  articulation,  leaving  the  two  fide  membranes  or  bor¬ 
ders  Handing,  and  the  feeds  which  are  comprefled  and 
fquare,  drop  out  from  the  joints  of  the  pods ;  thefe  pods  are 
hairy  at  firft,  but  as  they  ripen  become  fmooth. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  may  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  in  a  warm  ltove,  by  which  method  the  feeds  may 
be  obtained,  for  they  feldom  flower  the  firH  year.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  this  fort  do  not  fall  on  being  touched,  but  the 
fmall  leaves  on  the  wings  clofe  up. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
•trailing  herbaceous  flaiks,  which  put  out  roots  at  every 
.joint,  which  fallen  in  the  ground  and  fpread  to  a  great 
diflance,  as  they  will  alfo  do  here,  when  placed  in  a  bed 
of  tanners  bark-  I  have  had  a  Angle  plant  in  one  fummer, 
which  has  fpread  near  three  feet  fquare,  whofe  branches 
were  clofely  joined,  fo  as  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  bed  ; 
but  when  they  are  thus  permitted  to  grow,  they  feldom 
produce  flowers.  Thefe  flaiks  have  no  thorns,  but  are 
garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  pair  of 
fliort  wings,  whofe  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  ;  thefe 
•Hand  upon  fliort  foot-flalks,  which  are  fmooth.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  contract  and  fall  down-  upon  the  leaft  touch,  fo 
that  where  the  plant  is  extended  to  a  diflance,  a  perfon 
may  draw  any  figure  with  a  flick  upon  the  leaves,  which 
will  be  very  vifible  till  the  leaves  recover  again.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  naked 
foot-flalks  about  an  inch  in  length  j  they  areisof  a  pale 
yellowifli  colour,  and  are  collected  into  fmail  globular 
heads  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fliort,  flat,  joijirfed  pods, 
containing  three  or  four  comprefled  roundifh  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  good  hot-bed. 
If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  when  they  will  require  to  be  treated  with 
care,  for  they  mull  not  have  much  wet  till  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  drawn  too  weak,  fo 
that  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them,  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  temperate.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  efpecially  if  the  bed,  in  which  they  were  fown,  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat ;  then  there  fhould  be  a 
frefh  hot- bed  prepared  to  receive  them,  which  fhould  be 
made  a  week  before  the  plants  are  removed  into  it,  that 
the  violent  heat  may  be  abated  before  the  earth  is  laid  upon 
the  dung,  and  the  earth  fhould  have  time  to  warm  before 
the  plants  are  planted  into  it.  Then  the  plants  muft  be 
carefully  raifed  up  from  the  bed  to  preferve  the  roots  entire, 
and  immediately  planted  in  the  new  bed,  at  about  three  or 
four  inches  diflance,  preffing  the  earth  gently  to  their  roots ; 
then  they  fhould  be  gently  fprinkled  over  with  water  to 
fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  after  this  they  muft  be  lhaded 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  the  glafles 
of  the  hot  bed  fhould  be  covered  every  night,  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  bed.  When  the  plants  are  eftablifhed  in 
their  new  bed,  they  muft  have  frequent  but  gentle  water¬ 
ings  ;  and  every  day  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  but  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  °a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  In  about  a  month  after  the  plants  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  remove  again,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  preferving  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  as 
poihble,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  good  kitchen- garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tan,  carefully  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotick  .plants  from  very 
warm  countries. 
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The  'forts  which  grow  upright  and  tall,  will  foon  rife 
high  enough  to  reach  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed,  efpecially 
if  they  thrive  well  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  removed  into  the  flove,  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  the  tan-bcd  there,  it  will  greatly  forward  them. 
The  firft  fort  will  often  flower  here,  if  the  plants  are  raifed 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  brought  forward  by  their  removal 
from  one  hot-bed  to  another,  and  two  or  three  times  I 
have  had  their  feeds  ripen,  but  this  can  only  be  expected  in 
very  warm  feafons. 

The  perennial  forts  will  live  through  the  winter,  if  they 
are  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  the  following  fummer 
they  will  produce  flowers  and  ripen  their  feeds.  Some  of 
thefe  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  branches, 
which  will  put  out  roots,  and  then  may  be  feparated  from 
the  old  plants ;  and  I  have  fometimes  propagated  them  by 
cuttings,  but  the  plants  which  rife  from  feeds  are  preferable 
to  either  of  thefe. 

There  is  no  particular  management  which  thefe  plants 
require,  different  from  others  of  the  fame  warm  countries  ; 
the  great  care  muft  be  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  of  heat,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  cool  weather ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept  too  dry, 
for  many  of  the  forts  require  frequent  waterings,  as  they 
naturally  grow  in  moift  places.  There  fhould  alfo  be  care 
taken  that  they  do  not  root  into  the  tan-bed,  for  they  foon 
put  out  their  roots  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  which,  when  they  ftrike  into  the  tan,  will  caufe  the 
plants  to  grow  very  luxuriant ;  but  when  they  are  removed, 
and  thefe  roots  are  cut  or  broken  off,  the  plants  feldom 
furvive  it ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  frequently  drawn 
out  of  the  tan,  and  if  any  of  the  roots  are  beginning  to  get 
through  the  holes  at  bottom,  they  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe, 
to  prevent  their  getting  into  the  tan. 

Some  of  thofe  forts,  whofe  ftalks  fpread  near  the  ground, 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  June ,  and  planted  in  a  very  warm  border,  where,  if  they 
are  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  they  will  live  through 
the  fummer ;  but  thefe  will  not  grow  very  large,  and  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  in  autumn,  they  are  foon  deftroyed  ; 
however,  thofe  who  have  not  conveniency  of  ftoves  or  tan- 
beds,  may  raife  the  plants  on  common  hot-beds  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  may 
be  treated  in  this  manner,  whereby  they  will  have  the 
pleafure  of  thefe  plants  in  fummer,  though  not  in  fo  great 
perfection,  as  thofe  which  have  the  advantages  before- 
mentioned  :  but  when  thefe  plants  are  expofed  to  the  open 
air  in  this  country,  they  will  not  retain  their  fenfibility  on 
being  touched. 

It  is  not  the  light  which  caufes  them  to  expand,  as  fome 
have  affirmed,  who  have  had  no  experience  of  thefe  things; 
for  in  the  longeft  days  of  fummer,  they  are  generally  con¬ 
tracted  by  five  or  fix  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  remains 
above  the  horizon  two  or  three  hours  longer;  and  although 
the  glafles  of  the  ftove,  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  covered 
clofe  with  fhutters  to  exclude  the  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  yet  if  the  air  of  the  ftove  is  warm,  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  will  continue  fully  expanded,  as  1  have  feveral  times 
obferved.  Nor  do  thefe  plants  continue  fhut  till  the  fun 
rifes  in  the  morning,  for  I  have  frequently  found  their  leaves 
fully  expanded  by  the  break  of  day  in  the  morning  ;  fo  that 
it  is  plain  the  light  is  not  the  caufe  of  their  expanfion,  nor 
the  want  of  it  that  of  their  contraction. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  plants  which  are  placed 
in  the  greateft  warmth  in  winter,  continue  vigorous,  and 
retain  their  faculity  of  contracting  on  being  touched  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  in  a  moderate  warmth,  have  little  or  no 
motion. 
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Some  of  the  forts  are  fo  fufceptible  of  the  touch,  that  the 
fmalieft  drop  of  water  falling  on  their  leaves  will  caufe  them 
to  contract,  but  others  do  not  move  without  a  much  greater 
preflure. 

The  roots  of  all  the  forts  have  a  very  ftrong  difagreeable 
odour,  almoft  like  that  of  a  common  fewer.  I  have  met 
with  fome  accounts  of  thefe  plants,  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  leaves  and  branches  have  a  poifonous  quality  ;  and 
that  the  Indians  extraft  a  poifon  from  them,  which  kills  by 
flow  degrees,  and  that  the  root  of  the  plant  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  to  expel  it ;  but  how  far  this  is  true  I  cannot  fay, 
having  never  made  any  experiments  on  the  qualities  of  thefe 
plants ;  but  if  thefe  plants  are  endued  with  fo  deadly  a  qua¬ 
lity  as  related,  this  fenfibility  in  which  they  are  endued, 
may  be  defigned  by  Providence,  to  caution  perfons  from 
being  too  free  with  it ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  ftrongly 
armed  with  thorns,  fo  that  is  a  guard  againft  their  being 
eaten  by  animals ;  for  in  all  the  enquiries  which  I  have 
made  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  reiided  in  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  I  could  never  learn  that  any 
animal  will  browfe  upon  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  America ,  fo  were 
unknown  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world  till  that  was  dif- 
covered,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  being  found 
in  any  other  country ;  and  a  few  years  ago  I  fent  fome  of 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  to  China,  which  fucceeded,  and 
©ccafioned  great  admiration  in  all  who  faw  the  plants. 

MIMULUS.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  701.  Cynophyneium.  Mitch  .3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  oblong  permanent  empalement ;  it  is  of  the 
lip  or  rigent  kind,  whofe  brim  is  divided  into  two  lips.  The  up¬ 
per  lip  is  ereCl,  divided  at  the  top  in  two  parts  ;  the  lower  lip  is 
broad  and  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  is  the  leaf  ;  the  palate  is 
convex  and  bifid.  It  has  four  fender  fiamina,  two  longer  than 
the  other,  and  a  conical  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  capfule  with  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Mimulvs.  Hort.  Upfial.  176.  tab.  2. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  in  moift 
ground.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  (talk, 
which  is  fquare,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniihed 
at  each  joint  with  two  oblong  fmooth  leaves.  The  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  fends  out  two  or  three  fhort  branches,  and 
the  upper  part  is  adorned  with  two  flowers  at  each  joint, 
coming  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  on  each  fide  the  ftalk; 
thefe  have  an  oblong  curved  empalement  with  five  angles, 
indented  at  the  top  in  five  parts,  out  of  which  arifes  the 
flower,  with  a  long  curved  tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  top 
into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  ftanding  erefl,  which  is  flightly 
cut  into  two  parts  at  the  top ;  the  under  lip  turns  down¬ 
ward,  and  is  cut  into  three  flight  fegments.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  Violet  colour,  but  have  no  feent.  Thefe  appear 
in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules  with  two 
cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy  in  refpeft  to  cold,  but  fhould 
have  a  loamy  foft  foil,  rather  moift  than  dry,  and  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  they  fliould  not  be  divided  too 
fmall ;  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
flown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  year  ;  thefe 
may  be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  morning  fun. 

MINT.  See  Mentha. 

M1RABILIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  215.  Marvel  of  Peru,  or 
Tour  o’Clock  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  has  five ,  oval,  fmall  leaves. 
The  flower  has  one  funnel-Jbaped  petal ,  with  a  long  fender  tube 
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fitting  upon  the  neClarium.  It  hath  five,  /lender ,  unequal  fia¬ 
mina,  which  adhere  to  the  petal,  with  a  roundijb  germen  within 
the  neClarium ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  five-cornered 
nut ,  inclofing  one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mirabilis  caule  ereClo,  fioribus  amplioribus.  Marvel- 
of  Peru  with  an  ereft  ftalk,  and  large  flowers. 

2.  Mirabilis  caule  ereClo,  geniculis  iumentibus,.parvo fore. 
Marvel  of  Peru  with  an  erett  ftalk,  having  fwelling  joints, 
and  a  fmall  flower. 

3.  Mirabilis  caule  decumbente,  villofio  &  vficofo  ;  tuba 
fioris  longijfimo,  fruClu  rugofio.  Marvel  of  Peru  with  a  de¬ 
clining,  hairy,  vifeous  ftalk,  a  very  long  tube  to  the  flower, 
and  a  rough  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  which  has  been 
many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  for  ornament ; 
of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers  ;  two  of  which  always  retains  their  differ¬ 
ence,  one  of  them  has  purple  and  white  flowers,  which  are 
variable,  fome  of  them  are  plain  purple,  others  are  plain 
white,  but  moft  of  them  are  variegated  with  the  two  co¬ 
lours,  and  all  thefe  varieties  are  fometimes  upon  the  fame 
plant,  and  at  others  on  different  plants  ;  the  other  has  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  generally  mixed  in  the  fame 
flowers,  but  are  often  with  plain  flowers  of  both  colours 
on  the  fame  plant,  intermixed  with  thofe  which  are  varie¬ 
gated  ;  but  fome  plants  have  only  plain  flowers,  and  I 
have  never-found  that  the  feeds  of  the  purple  and  white 
fort  ever  produced  the  yellow  and  red,  nor  the  latter  ever 
vary  to  thfc’  former,  and  I  have  conftantly  cultivated  both 
more  than  forty  years ;  but  although  thefe  do  not  change 
from  one  to  the  other,  yet  as  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  them  than  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  I  have 
not  enumerated  them  as  diftintt  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Wefi- Indies,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it  the  Four  o’Clock 
Flower,  from  the  flowers  opening  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
Of  this  fort  I  have  never  feen  any  with  variable  flowers  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and  not  much  more  than 
half  the  fize  of  the  other.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  have 
thick  fwollen  joints  ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  the  fruit 
is  very  rough,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  di- 
ftindt  fpecies,  for  I  have  never  feen  any  alteration  in  this 
from  feed,  and  I  have  cultivated  it  more  than  thirty  years. 
Tvurnefort  was  informed  by  father  Plumier,  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  was  the  officinal  jalap,  upon  which  he  conftituted 
the  genus,  and  gave  that  title  to  it  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun 
was  fully  informed  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies  of  the  contrary, 
and  brought  over  a  drawing  of  the  plant  which  was  made 
by  a  Spaniard  at  Halapa ,  and  he  carried  two  or  three  of  the 
plants  to  Jamaica ,  where  he  planted  them  in  a  garden,  but 
after  he  left  the  ifland  they  w'ere  deilroyed  by  hogs  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  fully  fatisfied  of  its  being  a  Convolvulus  ; 
indeed  the  roots  of  Marvel  of  Peru  are  purgative,  and  when 
given  in  a  double  quantity  for  a  dofe,  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  jalap. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  from  Mexico,  a  few  years  fince. 
The  feeds  of  this  were  firft  fent  me  from  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Monier ,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterward- 1  had 
fome  fent  me  from  Madrid,  by  Dr.  Hortega.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fort  fall  on  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  fupported  ; 
thefe  grow  about  three  feet  long,  and  divide  into  feveral 
branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  heart- fliaped  leaves, 
placed  oppofite ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  ftalks,  are  hairy  and 
vifeous,  flicking  to  the  fingers  of  thofe  that  handle  them. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  very  long  flender  tubes,  and  a  faint  mufky 
odour;  thefe  are. like  the  other  forts,  clofely  fhut  all  the 
day,  but  expand  every  evening  when  the  fun  declines.  The 
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feeds  of  this  fort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies, 
and  are  as  rough  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  two  varieties  of  the  full  fort  are  very  ornamental 
plants  in  gardens,  during  the  months  of  July,  Augufi,  and 
September  ;  and  if  the  feafon  continues  mild,  they  often  la  ft 
till  near  the  end  of  October.  The  dowers  do  not  open  till 
toward  the  evening,  while  the  weather  continues  warm,  but 
in  moderate  cool  weather,  when  the  fun  is  obfeured,  they 
continue  open  aimed  the  whole  day.  The  flowers  are  fo 
plentifully  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  as  that 
when  they  are  open,  the  plants  feem  entirely  covered  with 
them,  and  there  being  fome  plain,  and  others  variegated 
Oil  the  fame  plants,  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  choice  of 
which  there  fheuld  be  care  taken  not  to  favc  any  from  thofe 
plants,  whofe  flowers  are  plain  ;  and  thofe  who  are  dehrous 
of  having  only  the  variegated  kinds,  are  careful  to  pull  off 
all  the  plain  flowers  from  thofe  plants  which  they  intend 
for  feeds,  to  prevent  their  having  any  feeds  ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod  they  rarely  have  any  plants  with  plain  flowers. 

■  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
"March,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have 
plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them,  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ;  and  when  they  are 
about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  an¬ 
other  very  moderate  hot-bed;  or  if  ti*ey  are  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot- bed,  it  will  be  a  more  fecure  way,  for  then 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  fhaking  them  out  of  the  pots, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  borders,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  by  this  method  they  will 
rot  require  to  be  fhaded,  whereas  thofe  which  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  from  the  fecond  hot- bed  to  the  borders,  often 
rife  with  little  earth  to  their  roots,  fo  muft  be  carefully 
fhaded,  otherwife  they  often  mifearry. 

When  they  are  in  the  fecond  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  after  which  they  muft 
have  plenty  of  free  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
weak,  and  in  May  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear 
the  open  air.  The  beginning  of  June,  if  the  feafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of 
the  pleafure-garden,  giving  them  proper  room  ;  and  after 
they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  further  care. 
]f  the  feeds  are  fown  in  a  warm  border,  they  will  grow  very 
well,  but  the  plants  will  be  late  in  the  feafon  before  they 
flower. 

As  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  ripen  very  well  every  year, 
fo  there  are  not  many  who  are  at  the  trouble  of  preferving 
their  roots ;  but  if  thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  laid  in  dry  fand  all  the  winter,  fecured  from 
froft,  and  planted  again  in  the  fpring,  they  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  flower  earlier  than  the  feedling  plants ;  or  if  the 
roots  are  covered  in. winter  with  tanners  bark,  to  keep  out 
the  froft,  they  may  remain  in  the  borders,  provided  the  foil 
be  dry.  If  the  roots,  which  are  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
are  planted  the  following  fpring  in  large  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  they  may  be  brought 
forward,  and  raifed  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  as  I 
have  frequently  prattifed,  and  thefe  plants  have  come  early 
in  the  feafon  to  flower,  fo  have  been  intermixed  with  other 
ornamental  plants,  to  decorate  halls  and  fhady  courts,  where 
they  have  appeared  very  beautiful. 

The  other  two  fpecies  require  the  fame  treatment,  but  the 
fecond  fort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other  two,  fo  unlefs 
the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not 
flower  till  very  late,  fo  their  feeds  will  not  ripen. 

MISLETOE.  See  Vifcum. 

MITELLA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  241.  tab.  126.  Lin ,  Gen. 
Riant.  496.  Baftard  American  Sanide. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  fiercer  has  a  bell-Jhaped  empalemert  of  one  leaf.  It  hath 
foie  petals ,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  empaiement,  as  are  alfothe 
ten  awl-Jbaped jiamina,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals.  It 
hath  a  roundijh  bifd  germen,  with  [caret  any  Jlyle.  cIhe  empaie¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening 
with  two  valves,  filed  with  J mall  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mite  lla  /capo  diphyllo.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  29.  Mitella 
with  flower-ftalks  having  two  leaves. 

2.  Mitella  [capo  nudo.  Amain.  Acad.  2.  p.  252.  Mi¬ 
tella  with  a  naked  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  in  mod  parts 
of  North  Ary  erica.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
come  out  many  heart-fhaped  angular  leaves,  fome  of  which 
are  obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  ftand  upon 
pretty  long  foot-flaiks.  The  flower-ftalks  arife  immediately 
from  the  root,  having  two  or  three  angular  leaves  toward 
the  bottom,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ftalk  come  out 
two  fmall  leaves,  with  acute  angles,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flalks  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  are  terminated  by 
a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall  whitifti  flowers,  whole  petals  are 
fringed  on  their  edges.  Thefe  appear  the  beginning  of 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih  capfules,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than  the  firft,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  .are 
not  fo  angular  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  flower-ftalks 
are  always  naked,  having  no  leaves.  The  fpikes  of  flowers 
are  fhorter,  and  more  compact. 

Both  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  ;  the 
beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  and  a  foft  loamy  foil. 

MITELLA  MAXIMA.  See  Bixa.  v 

MOLDAVICA.  See  Dracocephalum. 

MOLLE.  See  Schinus. 

MOLLUGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  99. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empaiement  of  the  fewer  is  compcfed  of  fve  oblong  fmall 
leaves ,  coloured  on  their  infide ,  and  permanent.  The  flower  has 
fve  oval  petals  Jhorter  than  the  empaiement ,  and  three  brifly 
flamina,  which  fand  near  the  fiyle ,  terminated  by  flngle  fummits, 
with  an  oval  germen ,  having  three  furrows,  fupporting  three 
very  Jhort  fyles.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap¬ 
fule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mollugo  foliis  verticillatis  cuneiformibus  acutis,  cauls 
fubdivijo  decumbente,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Upfal.  24.  Mol¬ 
lugo  with  acute  wedge-lhaped  leaves  growing  in  whorls, 
a  trailing  divided  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  a  Angle 
flower. 

2.  Mollugo  foliis  quaternis  ohovatis ,  panicnld  dichotoma . 
Hort.  Cliff.  28.  Mollugo  with  four  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which  are  almoft  oval,  and  a  panicle  arifing  at  the  divifion 
of  the  branches. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which, 
are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  1  have  not  enumerated 
them  here.  > 

Both  thefe  forts  are  annual ;  the  firft  is  a  native  of  warm 
countries,  fo  is  lefs  hardy  than  the  fecond  ;  they  are  both 
trailing  plants,  whofe  ftalks  lye  on  the  ground  ;  the  firft 
fpreads  out  eight  or  nine  inches  every  way,  and  at  each 
joint  is  garnifhed  with  fix  or  feven  fmall  leaves  fpread  out 
in  form  of  a  ftar.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  like  thofe  of 
Chickvveed,  one  (landing  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  follow- 
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ing  fpring  without  any  care  ;  but  when  the  feeds  happen  to 
fall  upon  earth  which  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  bed,  the  plants 
will  be  forwarder  and  ftronger  than  thofe  in  the  open  air. 
This  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but  has  no  great  beauty. 

The  other  fort  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Herniaria,  but  being  ranged  in  this  genus  by  Dr. 
Linn/tus,  I  have  enumerated  it  here. 

MOLUCCELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  P/ant.  643.  Molucca  Balm. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘ The  flower  hath  a  large,  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  deeply  indented  at  the  brim,  where  it  fpreads  open.  The 
flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  a  Jhort  tube.  The  upper  lip  is 
ereCi,  cone  awe,  and  entire.  The  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  middle 
figment  being  longer  than  the  other.  It  has  four  flamina  fituated 
under  the  upper  lip,  two  of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other, 
and  a  germen  with  four  parts,  which  afterward  turns  to  four 
angular  convex  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Moluccella  calycibus  quinquedentatis,  denticulis  aqua- 
libus.  Prod.  Leyd.  314.  Molucca  Balm,  with  empalements 
indented  in  five  equal  parts;  or  fmooth  Molucca  Balm. 

2.  Moluccella  calycibus feptemdentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  314. 
Molucca  Balm,  whofe  empalements  are  indented  in  feven 
parts  ;  or  prickly  Molucca  Balm. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  fquare  ftalk  three  feet  high, 
fpreading  out  into  many  fmooth  branches  by  pairs,  gar- 
nilhed  with  roundifh  leaves,  fet  oppofite,  which  are  deeply 
notched  on  their  edges,  ftandingupon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  at  the  bafe 
of  their  foot-ftalks  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls ;  thefe 
have  very  large  fpreading  empalements,  which  are  indented 
in  five  parts.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  being  fituated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  large  empalements,  are  not  vifibleat  a 
diftance  ;  they  are  white,  with  a  caft  of  purple,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  lip  flowers,  having  the  upper  lip  en¬ 
tire,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon,  and  the  under  lip  is  cut  into 
three  fegments,  the  middle  one  being  the  longeft.  After 
the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  four  club-fhaped  an¬ 
gular  feeds  inclofed  in  the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  July, 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England.  The  fmell  of  this  plant  is  to  fome 
perfons  very  difagreeable,  and  to  others  very  pleafant. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fquare  fmooth  ftalks,  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  which  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
bet  branch  out  in  the  fame  manner.  The  leaves  arefmaller, 
and  ftand  upon  Ihorter  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  deeper,  and 
more  acutely  indented  on  their  edges.  The  empalements 
of  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large,  and  cut  into  feven  fegments, 
each  being  terminated  by  an  acute  fpine.  The  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds  ;  this 
is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Syria,  and  the 
fecond  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Ifiands,  from  whence  this 
genus  received  its  title.  They  are  both  annual  plants, 
which  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  ripe,  and  being  na¬ 
tives  of  warm  countries,  they  feldom  perfedt  their  feeds  in 
England,  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  therefore  the 
beft  way  is  to  raife  the  plants  in  autumn,  and  plant  them  in 
fmall  pots  ;  thefe  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame 
in  winter,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
by  taking  off  the  glaffes,  but  covered  in  frofty  weather,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  them  pretty  dry,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  rot,  efpecially  when  they  are  clofely  covered  in 
frofty  weather.  In  the  fpring,  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  defended  from  ftrong  winds, 
giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ; 
after  this  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them 
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clean  from  weeds,  and  to  fupport  them  with  flakes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  broken  by  the  winds.  The  plants  thus 
preferved  through  the  winter,  will  flower  the  latter  end  of 
June,  fo  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  expedled. 

MOLY.  See  Allium. 

MOMORDICA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  103.  tab,  29,  30.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  967 .  Male  Balfam  Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  fowers  have  an  open  concave  empalement  of  one  leaf.  It 
has  three  Jhort  awl- fhaped  fiamina,  which  are  compreffed  in  a 
body,  and  have  a  reflexed  line  containing  the  farina.  The  female 
flowers  have  the  fame  empalement  and  petal  as  the  male,  but  fit 
upon  the  germen  ;  thefe  have  three  fhort  filaments  without  fum - 
mits.  L  he  germen  fupport s  one  taper  trifid  fiyle,  crowned  by  three 
oblong  gibbous  fiigmas  ;  and  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit, 
opening  with  an  elafiicity ,  having  three  membranaceous  cells,  filled 
with  compreffed feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Momordica  pomis  angulatis  tuber culatis,  foliis  glalris 
pat  enti -palmatis.  Hort  Cliff.  451.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with 
angular  warted  fruit,  and  fmooth  open-handed  leaves. 

2.  Momordica  pomis  angulatis  tuberculatis,  foliis  villofis, 
longitudinaliter  palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  451.  Male  Balfam  Apple 
with  angular  warted  fruit,  and  hairy  leaves,  which  are 
longitudinally  hand-fhaped. 

3.  Momordica  pomis  ovatis  acuminatis  tuberculatis,  foliis ■ 
glabris  palmatis  ferratis.  Male  Balfam  Apple,  with  an  oval, 
acute- pointed,  warted  fruit,  and  fmooth  hand-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  fawed. 

4.  Momordica  pomis  hifpidis,  cirrhis  nullis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1010.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with  a  prickly  fruit,  and  no- 
tendrils  to  the  vines  ;  or  Wild  Cucumber,  and  Elaterium  of 

Boerhaave. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jfia,  the  fecond  and 
third  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ;  they  are  all  annual  plants, 
which  perifh  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their  fruit ;  thefe 
have  trailing  ftalks,  like  thofeof  the  Cucumber  and  Melon, 
which  extend  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches,  with  tendrils,  by  which  they  faften  themfelves 
to  any  neighbouring  plants,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being 
toft,  and  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Vine.  The  leaves  of  the 
firft  and  third  forts  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  cut  into  feveral 
fegments,  and  are  fpread  open  like  a  hand ;  but  thofe  of 
the  fecond  fort  are  extended  more  in  length,  and  are  hairy. 
The  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  oval,  ending  in  acute  points, 
having  feveral  deep  angles,  which  have  fharp  tubercles 
placed  on  their  edges  ;  it  changes  to  a  red  or  purplifh  co¬ 
lour,  when  ripe,  opening  with  an  elafticity,  and  throwing 
out  its  feeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  fecond  fort  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  firft,  and  not  fo  deeply  channelled.  The  tubercles  are 
fcattered  all  over  the  furface,  and  are  not  fharp  like  thofe 
of  the  other ;  this  fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe,  and  cafts  out' 
its  feeds  with  an  elafticity. 

The  fruit  of  the  third  fort  is  fhort  and  pointed  like  that 
of  the  firft,  but  does  not  fvvell  fo  large  in  the  middle.  The 
angles  of  this  are  not  deep,  and  the  whole  furface  is 
clofely  fet  with  large  tubercles  ;  this  changes  to  a  deep 
Orange  colour,  when  ripe,  and  cafts  out  its  feeds  in  the 
like  manner. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  called  Wild  or  Spurting 
Cucumber,  from  its  cafting  out  its  feeds,  together  with  the 
vifeid  juice  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged,  with  a  violent 
force,  if  touched  when  ripe ;  and  from  hence  it  has  fome- 
times  the  appellation  of  Noli  me  t anger e,  or  Touch  me  not. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe ,  but  in  England it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fruit, 

which 
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which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  or  rather  the  faeeula  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  Elaterium  of  the  (hops. 

This  plant  hath  a  large  flefhy  root,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
Briony,  from  which  come  forth  every  fpring,  feveral  thick, 
rough,  trailing  (talks,  which  divide  into  many  branches, 
and  extend  every  way  two  or  three  feet;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  thick,  rough,  almoft  heart-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  gray 
colour,  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  llalk,  thefe  are  male  and  female, 
growing  at  different  places  on  the  fame  plant,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Cucumber,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  a  greenifh  bottom  :  the  male  flowers 
Hand  on  (hort  thick  foot-flalks,  but  the  female  flowers  fit 
upon  the  young  fruit,  which,  after  the  flower  is  faded, 
grows  of  an  oval  form,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fwelling 
like  a  Cucumber,  of  a  gray  colour  like  the  leaves,  and  co¬ 
vered  over  with  fhort  prickles.  Thefe  do  not  change  their 
colour  when  ripe,  like  mod  of  the  other  fruit  of  this  clafs, 
but  if  attempted  to  be  gathered,  they  quit  the  foot-ftalk, 
and  cad  out  the  feeds  and  juice  with  great  violence;  fo  that 
where  any  plants  are  growing,  and  the  fruit  permitted  to 
ftand  till  it  is  ripe,  the  feeds  will  be  fcattered  all  round  to  a 
great  diflance,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  fpring. 

But  when  the  fruit  is  defigned  for  ufe,  it  (hovld  always  be 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  otherwife  the  greated  part  of  the 
juice  will  be  lod,  which  is  the  only  valuable  part  ;  for  the 
juice  which  is  exprefled,  with  part  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fruit,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other  for  its 
virtues  ;  for  the  Elaterium  which  is  made  from  the  clear 
juice  of  the  fruit,  is  much  whiter,  and  will  retain  its 
virtues  much  longer  than  that  which  is  extrafted  by  preflure. 

The  three  fird  forts  are  annual;  their  feeds  mud  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed,  after  the  manner  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  putting 
two  plants  of  the  fame  kind  under  each  light,  and  the 
plants  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  mud  be  treated  as  Cucumbers,  permitting  their 
branches  to  extend  upon  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

With  this  management  (provided  you  do  not  let  them 
have  too  much  wet,  or  expofe  them  too  much  to  the  open 
air)  they  will  produce  their  fruit  in  July,  and  their  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Augujl  and  September ,  when  you  mud  obferve 
to  gather  it  as  foon  as  you  fee  the  fruit  open,  otherwife  it 
will  be  cad  abroad,  and  with  difficulty  gathered  up  again. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  curious  gardens  for  the  odd- 
nefs  of  their  fruit;  but  as  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room 
in  the  hot- beds,  requiring  frequent  attendance,  and  being 
©f  little  beauty  or  ufe,  fo  they  are  not  much  cultivated  in 
England ,  except  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety. 

There  are  Come  perfons  who  put  thefe  plants  in  pots,  and 
faflen  them  to  (lakes,  to  fupport  the  vines  from  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  place  the  pots  in  doves  ;  where,  when 
they  are  (kiifully  managed,  they  will  produce  their  fruit  to¬ 
lerably  well ;  and  in  this  way  they  make  a  better  appear¬ 
ance,  than  when  the  vines  fpread  on  the  ground  like  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Melons.  But  when  the  plants  fpread  on  the 
ground,  which  is  their  natural  way  of  growing,  they  thrive 
much  better,,  and  produce  more  fruit,  than  when  they  are 
fupported  ;  for  though  thefe  plants  have  clafpers,  yet  thefe 
are  not  formed  for  climbing,  but  merely  to  fallen  themfelves 
about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  to  fecure  them  from  being 
raifed  by  the  wind  and  broken,  which  would  often  happen, 
where  they  grow  in  the  open  air  and  are  fully  expofed,  were 
it  not  for  this  fecurity. 

The  fourth  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (as 
was  before  mentioned)  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be 
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a  fupply  of  plants  come  up  the  following  fpring;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  the  plan  s  will 
come  up  in  about  a  month  after,  and  may  be  tranfplanted 
to  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in  rows  at  three  or  four  feet  di¬ 
dance,  and  ahnod  as  far  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  if  thefe  are 
carefully  tranfplanted  while  young,  there  will  be  little  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  growing  ;  and  after  they  have  taken  new  root, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  If  the  ground  is  dry  in  which  thefe  are 
planted,  the  roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years,  unlefs 
the  winter  (hould  prove  very  fevere,  which  will  fometimes 
kill  them. 

MONARDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  34. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  five  equal  parts  at  the  brim.  The  flower  hath  one  petal, 
and  is  of  the  lip  kind,  divided  at  the  top  into  two  lips.  T> be  upper 
lip  is  narrow ,  entire ,  and  ereSi ;  the  under  lip  is  broad,  trifid 
and  reflexed.  It  hath  two  brijily  Jlamina  the  length  of  the  upper 
lip.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tubeisfituateda  four -pointed  gerrr.en  , 
Jupporting  a  fender  fiyle  involved  with  the  flamina,  and  crowned 
by  an  acute  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four 
naked  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Monarda  capitulis  terminalibus,  caule  obtufangulo . 
Hort.  Upfal.  12  .  Monarda  with  heads  of  flowers  terminating 
the  flalks,  which  have  obtufe  angles. 

2.  Monarda floribus  capitatis Jub-didynamis,  caule  acutan- 
gulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Monarda  with  headed  flowers,  whofe- 
flamina  are  almofl  in  two  bodies,  and  an  acute  angular 
(talk. 

3.  Monarda  floribus  verticillatis  corollis  punElatis.  Hort . 
Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  whofe 
petals  are  fpotted. 

4.  Monarda  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  Icevibus  ferratis.  Lin. 
Syji.  853.  Monarda  with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  and 
fmooth  fawed  leaves. 

5.  Monarda  floribus  verticillatis,  corollis  involucro  longi- 
oribus.  Lin.  Syji.  853.  Monarda  with  whorled  flowers, 
whofe  corolla  are  longer  than  the  empalement. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  many  other 
parts  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  perennial  root.  The 
flalks  rife  near  three  feet  high,  which  are  hairy,  and  have 
obtufe  angles;  thefe  fend  out  two  or  four  fmall  fide  branches 
toward  the  top,  which,  as  alfo  the  principal  (talk,  aregar- 
nilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  termi¬ 
nate  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  hairy,  a  little  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  are  placed  by  pairs.  The  dalk  and 
branches  are  terminated  by  heads  of  purple  flowers,  which' 
have  a  large  involucrum,  compofed  of  five  acute-pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  have  each  two  flamina  which  are 
longer  than  the  petal,  with  a  flyle  of  the  fame  length. 
The  flowers  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  the  inhabitants  frequently  ufe  the  leaves  for  tea,  fo 
it  is  commonly  called  Ofwego  Tea,  by  which  title  it  was 
brought  to  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  flalks 
of  this  fort  are  fmooth,  having  four  acute  angles ;  they  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  and  are  garniflied  with  fmooth,  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
fland  oppofite ;  thefe,  when  bi  uifed,  emit  a  very  grateful 
refrelhing  odour  ;  the  flalks  fend  out  toward  their  top,  two 
or  four  fmall  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
leaves  of  the  fame  (hape  with  the  other.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  heads  or  whorls  at  the  top  of  the  flalk; 
and  there  is  often  a  fmaller  whorl  of  flowers,  growing 
round  the  (talk  at  a  joint  below  the  head  ;  and  out  of  the 
head  arifes  a  naked  foot- flalk,  fuftaining  a  fmall  head  or 

whorl 
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whorl  of  flowers;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  ; 
they  have  two  lips,  the  upper  lip  is  long,  narrow,  and  en¬ 
tire,  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  parts  ;  they  have  each 
two  (lamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petal.  This  plant 
flowers  in  July,  but  in  a  moift  feafon,  or  when  the  plants 
are  in  a  moift  foil,  they  wiil  continue  in  flower  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  September. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots ;  the  firft  does  not  multiply  fo  fait  as  the  fecond,  but 
as  that  produces  plenty  of  feeds,  fo  it  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  that  way  :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn  foon 
af.er  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring ;  but  if  they  are  not  fown  till  fpring,  the  plants  fel- 
dom  rife  till  the  next  year.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  cranfplanted  into  a 
fhady  border,  at  about  nine  inches  diilance,  and  when  they 
have  taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  when  they 
ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  The  following fummer  they  will  flower  and  produce 
ripe  feeds,  but  the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  may 
be  parted  every  other  year  to  increafe  them.  This  loves  a 
fofc  loamy  foil,  and  a  fituation  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England ,  but  it 
increafes  fall  enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  as  alfo  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  lhady  border  in  May, 
will  take  root,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Mint  or  Balm  ;  but 
as  the  roots  multiply  fo  fail,  there  is  feldom  occafion  to  ufe 
any  other  method  to  propagate  them. 

This  fort  loves  a  moiil  light  foil,  and  in  a  fituation  where 
the  plants  have  only  the  morning  fun,  they  will  continue 
longer  in  flower,  than  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  full 
fun.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  gardens,  and  the 
fcent  of  the  leaves  is  very  refrefliing  and  agreeable  to  moft 
people,  and  fome  are  very  fond  of  the  tea  made  with  the 
young  leaves. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this  is 
feldom  more  than  a  biennial  root,  and  probably  in  its  na¬ 
tive  country  may  be  an  annual,  for  the  roots  perifh  after 
the  plants  have  perfefted  their  feeds.  Jt  hath  fquare  italics 
which  rife  about  two  feet  high,  branching  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top,  garnifhed  with  fpear  ihaped  leaves,  which 
come  out  in  clutters  at  each  joint,  where  there  are  two  larger 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  feveral  fmaller  come  out  on  each 
fide  the  (talk :  the  larger  leaves  are  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  three  qnarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are 
flightly  indented  on  their  edges.  Toward  the  upper  part 
of  the /talk  the  flowers  come  out  in  large  whorls,  having  to 
each  whorl  an  involucrum,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  fmall 
fpear-ihaped  leaves,  of  a  purplifh  red  colour  on  their  in- 
iide  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  the  fame  form  with 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  fpotted 
with  purple  ;  thefe  have  each  two  long  (lamina  fituated 
under  the  upper  lip,  which  are  terminated  by  bifid  com- 
prefled  fummits,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  if  the 
fummer  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a 
border -of  light  earth  expofed  to  the  eaft,  the  plants  will 
rife  very  freely  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  border,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  direded  for  the  firft  fort ;  and  if  they  fhould  fhoot 
up  (talks  to  flower,  they  ihould  be  cut  down  to  ftrengthen  the 
roots,  that  they  may  put^out  lateral  buds',  for  when  they  are 
permitted  to  flower  the  firft  year,  the  roots  feldom  live 
through  the  winter,  therefore  they  (hould  be  prevented  :  in 
She  autumn  the  plants  may  be  removed,  and  planted  in  the 
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open  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will 
flower  the  following  (ummer  ;  and  if  the  feafon  ihould 
prove  dry,  they  Ihould  be  duiy  watered,  otherwife  they 
will  not  be  near  fo  beautiful,  nor  will  the  plants  produce 
good  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  approaches  near  to  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  fmoother,  and  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers 
are  almoft  white,  but  grow  in  heads  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  firll.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  firft. 

The  fifth  fort  approaches  near  to  the  third,  but  has  not 
a  coloured  involucrum,  nor  are  the  flowers  fpotted,  but  the 
greateft  difference  between  them  is  in  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  which  in  this  is  longer  than  the  involucrum;  It  is  a 
biennial,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  third. 

MONBIN.  See  Spondias. 

MONTIA.  See  Heliocarpus. 

MOREA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  very  like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but  it  has  fix  fpear - 
fhaped  petals  which  fpread  open  horizontally,  three  of  which  are 
alternately  larger  than  the  other,  and  three  ereCi  fandards,  fo 
thefe  have  no.  falls  as  the  Irifes  have.  The  fpatha,  number  of 
fiamina,  and  the  feed-veffel,  agrees  very  nearly  to  the  Iris. 

The  title  of  this  genus  I  have  added  in  honour  of  Robert 
More,  Efq;  of  Shrewsbury ,  who  is  an  excellent  botanift,  and 
has  a  garden  well  ftoredwith  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Morea  fpatha  hi  fora,  caule  planifolio,  foribus  minor ibus. 
Fig.  PI.  tab.  238.  Morea  with  two'  flowers  in  each  fheath, 
plain  leaves  on  the  ftalk,  and  fmaller  flowers. 

2.  Morea  fpatha  unford,  caule  planifolio,  foribus  tnajo- 
ribus.  Ibid.  Morea  with  one  flower  in  a  (heath,  plain  leaves 
on  the  ftalk,  and  larger  flowers. 

3.  Morea  fpatha  unifiord,  folds  gladiolatis, foribus  alternis. 
Morea  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath,  fword -fhaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  placed  alternate. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought.  The  two  firft  have  oblong 
bulbous  roots,  which  early  in  the  fpring  fend  out  three  or 
four  long,  narrow,  plain  leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  the  flower-ftalk  arifes,  which  is 
garnifhed  with  two  or  three  fmaller  leaves,  of  the  fame  form 
with  thofe-  at  bottom,  and  is  terminated  with  one  or  two 
(paths  or  fheaths,  which  in  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  is  included 
two  flowers,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  have  but  one.  The 
foot-flalk  which  fuftains  the  flower  is  longer  than  the 
fheath  ;  the  fix  petals  of  the  flower  which  fpread  horizon¬ 
tally,  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  each  having  a  yellow  fpot 
toward  the  bottom.  The  three  ftandards  which  inclofe  the 
ftamina  are  white ;  the  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  April, 
but  open  only  in  the  morning,  fhutting  every  day  at  noon. 
They  continue  in  flower  about  a  fortnight,  then  the  ger- 
men,  which  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  flower,  fwells 
to  a  turgid  three-cornered  feed  veflel,  having  three  cells, 
filled  with  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  the  end  of  June. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  the  two  firft  forts,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  the  biggeft. 

The  third  fort  came  by  the  Dutch  title  of  White  Water 
Lily.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  feveral  flefhy  fibres ; 
the  leaves  are  flat  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  Iris  or  Flower- 
de  luce,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  ftalk  rifes 
near  two  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one 
fmall  leaf  fhaped  like  thofe  below,  vvhofe  bafe  embraces 
the  ftalk  ;  the  flower  comes  out  of  a  fmooth  fharp-pointed 
lheath  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fix  oval  fpear-fhaped  petals,  of  a 
dirty  white,  fhaded  with  a  Iky  blue  colour  ;  thefe  are  equal 
in  fize,  and  fpread  open  flat.  In  the  center  of  thefe  arife 
three  forked  petals  Handing  ereft,  of  a  bluifh  purple  co¬ 
lour  ; 
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lour ;  thefe  eneompafs  the  ftamina  and  Ryle,  the  ftamlru 
being  connected  at  their  bale  to  their  tails.  T  he  outer  pe¬ 
tals  have  a  large  fulphur- coloured  fpot  in  each.  Each  llalk 
produces  feveral  flowers,  which  are  placed  alternately. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June,  and  then  the  germen  fwell  to  a 
large,  oblong,  furrowed  capfule.  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundilh  comprefied  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till 
winter.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  remain  green  all  the  year. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  eatth  j  thofe  of  the  two  firft 
Ihould  be  fown  in  dugufl,  and  thofe  of  the  third  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  The  pots  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  hot- bed 
frame  in  winter,  to  fcreen  the  feeds  from  froft.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  the  glades  fhould  be 
drawn  off  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  to  prevent 
the  plants  being  drawn  up  weak,  and  in  May  the  pots  Ihould 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  morning  fun,  but  fcreened  from  the  great  heat. 
If  the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  plants  mull  be  frequently  re- 
frelhed  with  water,  but  it  mull  not  be  given  them  in  too 
great  plenty.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  June  the  leaves  of 
the  two  firll  forts  will  decay,  after  which,  if  the  roots  are 
too  clofe,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  ;  but  as  they  will  be 
very  fmail,  fix  or  feven  of  them  may  be  planted  in  one 
fmall  pot,  and  then  placed  on  an  ealt  border,  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  placed  into  the  frame  to  be 
fcreened  from  froft,  but  ihould  be  always  expofed  to  the  open 
air  in  mild  weather  ;  this  Ihould  be  repeated  every  winter, 
and  in  three  years  the  plants  will  flower.  The  time  for  re¬ 
moving  thefe  bulbs  is  always  foon  after  their  ftalks  and 
leaves  decay.  In  fummer,  when  they  are  at  reft,  they  mull 
have  very  litlle  water,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  winter  they  mull  be  fheltered  in  a  frame. 

Thefe  may  alio  be  propagated  by  olfsets  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  old  roots,  which  will  flower  the  fecond 
year. 

The  third  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
other,  but  as  the  leaves  of  this  continue  all  the  year,  the 
bell  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  September,  when  the  roots 
are  in  the  moll  inadlive  Hate.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  pra&ifed  for  the 
flag- leaved  Iris. 

MORINA.  Tourn.  Cor.  48.  tab.  480. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  double  empalement,  which  is  tululous,  bifid,  of  one 
leaf,  and  permanent.  The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  •with  a  long 
tube  a  little  incurved.  I  he  top  is  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the 
upper  lip  is  fmall  and  bfid,  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  equal 
obtufe  fegments,  the  middle  one  being  extended  beyond  the  other. 
It  hath  two  br  fitly  fiamina.  The  globular  germen  is  fetuated  under 
the  flower,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle  which  is  longer  than  the 
flamina,  crowned  by  a  target-Jhaped  fiigma  ;  the  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed,  crowned  by  the  empalement  of  the 
flower. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known, 
which  is, 

Morina.  Hort.  Cliff.  14.  Eaftern  Morina. 

This  plant  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  the  Levant ,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Morin,  a  phyfician  at  Paris. 

It  grows  naturally  near  Erzeron  in  Perfla,  and  was  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  before  the  fevere  winter  in  1740,  which 
killed  all  the  plants.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  taper  and 
thick,  running  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral 
thick  ftrong  fibres  as  large  as  a  finger  ;  the  llalk  rifes  near 
three  feet  high;  it  is  fmooth,  of  a  purplilh  colour  toward 
the  bottom,  but  hairy  and  green  at  the  top,  garnilhed  at 
each  joint  by  three  or  four  prickly  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
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Carline  Thiftle,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  armed 
on  their  edges  with  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  each  fide  the  llalk  ;  thefe  have 
very  long  tubes,  which  are  llender  at  the  bottom,  but  are 
enlarged  upward,  and  are  a  little  incurved  ;  the  brim 
opens  with  two  large  lips,  the  upper  lip  is  indented  at  the 
top  and  rounded,  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  obtufe  feg* 
ments  ;  under  the  upper  lip  are  fituated  two  briftly  ftamina, 
which  aie  crooked,  and  crowned  with  yellow  fummits. 
Thefe  flowers  appear  in  July,  but  I  never  had  any  feeds 
fucceed  from  them.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  white,  and 
others  of  a  purplilh  red  on  the  fame  plant. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feed,  which  fnould  be  fown 
foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  the  autumn,  otherwife  the  plants  will 
not  come  up  the  following  fummer;  for  I  have  feveral  times 
obferved,  where  the  feeds  have  been  fown  in  the  fpring, 
they  have  remained  in  the  ground  fourteen  or  fifteen  months 
before  the  plants  have  appeared.  Thefe  feeds  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe 
they  fend  forth  tap  roots,  which  run  very  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  when  thefe  are  broken  or  injured  in  trans¬ 
planting,  the  plants  feldorn  thrive  after.  They  may  be 
fown  in  open  beds  or  borders  of  freih  light  earth,  being 
careful  to  mark  the  places,  that  the  ground  may  not  be  di- 
llurbed  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  feeds  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  year,  when  they  are  fown  in  autumn;  but 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  never  come  up  the 
fame  year.  The  ground  where  the  feeds  are  fown  mull  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
doue  until  the  plants  come  up  ;  where  they  are  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  they  Ihould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  near 
eighteen  inches  apart ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keop  them  conllantly  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  put  out 
new  leaves,  to  llir  the  ground  gently  between  them,  and 
lay  a  little  freih  earth  over  the  furface  of  the  bed  to  encou¬ 
rage  them. 

In  autumn  thefe  plants  decay  to  the  ground,  and  fend 
forth  new  leaves  the  following  fpring  ;  but  it  will  be  three 
years  from  the  time  of  the  plants  firft  coming  up  to  their 
flowering,  though  after  that  time  they  will  flower  every 
feafon ;  and  the  roots  will  continue  many  years,  provided 
they  are  not  difturbed  or  killed  by  very  fevere  froft. 

MORU8.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  589.  tab.  363.  The  Mul¬ 
berry  tree. 

'The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  flowers  growing  at  feparate  diflances  from  the  fe¬ 
male,  on  the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  are  colle8ed  in  long 
taper  ropes  or  katkins  ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  but  have  four  long, 
awl-Jhaped,  ereCl  flamina.  The  female  flowers  are  collected  into 
roundifh  heads  ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  but  a  heart-fhaped  germen , 
fupporting  two  long,  rough,  reflexed flyles,  crowned  by  fingle  fligmas . 
The  empalement  of  theje  afterward  become  large,  flejhy,  fucculent 
fruit,  compofed  of  feveral  protuberances ,  in  each  of  which  is 
lodged  one  oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fcabris.  Hort.  Clff.  441.  Mul¬ 
berry  with  rough  heart-lliaped  leaves;  or  the  common  Mul¬ 
berry. 

2.  Morus  foliis  palmatis  krrfutis.  Muberry  with  hand- 
Ihaped  hairy  leaves  ;  fmaller  black  Mulberry  with  elegant 
cut  leaves. 

3 .  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fubius  villofs ,  ament  is  cylindricis : 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  heart-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  cylindrical  katkins. 

4.  Morus  foliis  oblique  cordatis  Ltvibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  441. 
Mulberry  with  oblique,  fmooth,  heart-fhaped  leaves ;  or 
Mulberry  with  a  white  fruit. 
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5.  M  0  R  U  S  foliis  oblique  cordatis  acuminatis  hirfutis.  Mul¬ 
berry  with  oblique,  heart-Ihaped,  acute-pointed,  hairy 
leaves  ;  or  Fuftick  wood. 

6.  Morus  foliis palrnatis,  fruQibus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
986.  Mulberry  with  hand-fhaped  leaves  and  prickly  fruit. 

7.  Mo  rus  foliis  ovato-oblongis  utrinque  cequalibus,  in te qua¬ 
il  ter  fer  rati  s.  Flor.  Zeyl.  337.  Mulberry  with  oval  oblong 
leaves,  which  are  equal  on  both  fides, fcbut  unequally  fawed. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  black  Mulberry  tree,  which 
is  cultivated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit.  This  tree  grows 
naturally  in  Perfa ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now  become  common  in 
•very  part  of  Europe,  where  the  winters  are  not  very  fevere  : 
lor  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  thefe  trees  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  they  are 
planted  againft  walls,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Peach, 
and  other  tender  fruits  are  here. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  of  both  fexes,  having  male 
.flowers  or  katkins,  on  the  fame  tree  with  the  fruit ;  but  it 
often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  trees  which  are  raifed  from 
feeds,  have  only  male  flowers,  and  produce  no  fruit ;  fo 
.that  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  for  their  fruit,  ftiould  never 
.make  choice  of  fuch  as  have  been  propagated  by  feeds,  un- 
lefs  they  have  feen  them  produce  fruit  in  the  nurfery.  It  is 
alfo  the  fureft  way  to  mark  fuch  trees  as  are  fruitful  in  the 
nurfery,  at  the  time  when  their  fruit  is  upon  them,  becaufe 
thofe  trees  which  are  propagated  by  layers,  are  fometimes 
of  the  male  fort.;  for  I  have  feveral  times  obferved,  that 
iome  of  the  large  branches  of  thefe  trees  have  produced 
only  katkins,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  trees  have  been 
very  fruitful.;  fo  that  unlefs  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of 
the  branches  for  making  the  layers,  there  is  the  fame  hazard 
as  in  feedling  trees :  nor  Ihould  the  Ihoots  which  come  out 
.near  the  roots  of  old  trees  be  ever  laid  down,  for  thefe 
rarely  produce  fruit  until  they  have  been  planted  many 
years,  although  the  trees  from  which  thefe  were  produced 
might  be  very  fruitful.  I  have  obferved  fome  trees  which 
produced  only  katkins  for  many  years  after  they  were 
planted,  and  afterward  have  become  fruitful ;  the  fame 
I  have  obferved  in  Walnut  trees,  and  my  honoured  friend 
the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  has  informed  me,  that  he  has  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame  in  the  Lentilk  and  Turpentine  trees. 

The  old  Mulberry  trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful  than 
the  young,  but  their  fruit  are  much  larger  and  better  fla¬ 
voured  ;  To  that  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  old  trees,  it  is 
the  beft  way  to  propagate  from  them,  and  to  make  choice  of 
thofe  branches  which  are  moil  fruitful.  The  ufual  method 
of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  by  laying  down  their  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  are  then  feparated 
from  the  old  trees  ;  but  as  the  moil  fruitful  branches  are 
often  fo  far  from  the  ground  as  not  to  be  layed,  unlefs  by 
railing  of  boxes  or  balkets  of  earth  upon  fupports  for  this 
purpofe,  fo  the  better  way  is  to  propagate  them  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which,  if  rightly  chofen  and  Ikilfully  managed,  will 
take  root  very  well ;  and  in  this  method  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  them  from  trees  at  a  diftance,  and  from 
the  moft  fruitful  branches.  Thefe  cuttings  Ihould  be  the 
Ihoots  of  the  former  year,  with  one  joint  of  the  two  years 
wood  to  their  bottom  ;  the  cuttings  Ihould  not  be  Ihortened, 
but  planted  their  full  length,  leaving  two  or  three  buds 
above  ground.  The  beft  feafon  for  planting  them  is  in 
March,  after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over  ;  they  Ihould 
be  planted  in  light  rich  earth,  preffiug  the  ground  pretty 
clofe  about  them  ;  and  if  they  are  covered  with  glaffes,  it 
will  forward  their  putting  out  roots  ;  but  where  there  is 
not  fuch  conveniency,  the  ground  about  them  Ihould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs,  to  prevent  its  drying  ;  and  where  this  is 
carefully  done,  the  cuttings  will  require  but  little  water, 
and  wiil.fucceed  much  better  than  with  having  much  wet. 
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If  the  cuttings  fucceed  well  and  make  good  Ihoots,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  the  following  fpring  into  a  nurfery 
where  they  fhould  be  regularly  trained  to  Items,  by  fixing 
down  ftakes  to  each,  to  which  the  principal  fhoots  Ihould  be 
fattened  ;  and  moft  of  the  lateral  branches  Ihould  be  clofely 
pruned  off,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the  weakeft  to  de¬ 
tain  the  fap,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Item  ;  for  when 
they  are  quite  diverted  of  the  fide  fhoots,  the  fap  is  mount¬ 
ed  to  the  top,  fo  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  grow  too  faft 
for  the  Items,  and  become  too  weighty  for  their  fupport. 
In  about  four  years  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for  thefe  trees  are 
tranfplanted  with  greater  fafety  while  young,  than  when 
they  are  of  a  large  fize. 

I  have  two  or  three  times  made  trial  of  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  Mulberries  on  a  hot-bed,  and  have  found  them  fuc¬ 
ceed  extremely  well.  This  I  was  led  to,  by  obferving  fome 
fticks  of  Mulberry  trees  which  were  cut  for  forks,  and 
thruftinto  the  hot  bed,  to  fallen  down  the  vines  of  Cucum¬ 
bers  ;  which,  although  they  had  been  cut  from  the  tree  a 
confiderable  time,  yet  many  of  them  put  out  roots  and  fhot 
out  branches ;  fo  that  where  any  perfon  is  in  hafte  to  pro¬ 
pagate  thefe  trees,  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  on  a  hot-bed, 
they  will  take  root  much  fooner  than  in  the  common  ground. 

This  tree  delights  to  grow  in  rich  light  earth,  fuch  as  is 
in  moft  of  the  old  kitchen-gardens  about  London,  where 
there  is  alfo  a  great  depth  oT  earth  ;  for  in  fome  of  thofe 
gardens  there  are  trees  of  a  very  great  age,  which  are  very 
healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is  larger  and  better  fla¬ 
voured,  than  thofe  of  the  younger  trees.  I  have  never  yet 
feen  any  of  thefe  trees  which  were  planted  in  a  very  ftifF 
foil,  or  on  fhallow  ground  either  upon  clay,  chalk,  or  gra¬ 
vel,  which  have  been  healthy  or  fruitful,  but  their  Items 
and  branches  are  covered  with  mofs,  fo  that  the  little  fruit 
which  they  fometimes  produce  are  fmall,  ill  tailed,  and  late 
before  they  ripen. 

If  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  a  fituation  where  they  are  de¬ 
fended  from  the  ftrong  fouth  and  north-weft  winds,  it  will 
preferve  their  fruit  from  being  blown  off ;  but  this  Ihelter 
whether  it  be  trees  or  buildings,  fhould  be  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
as  not  to  keep  off  the  fun  ;  for  where  the  fruit  has  not  the 
benefit  of  his  rays  to  diffipate  the  morning  dews  early,  they 
will  turn  mouldy  and  rot  upon  the  trees.  There  is  never 
any  occafion  for  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  more  than  to  cutoff 
any  of  the  branches  which  may  grow  acrofs  another,  fo  as  to 
rub  and  wound  their  bark,  by  their  motion  occafioned  by 
the  wind ;  for  their  fhoots  Ihould  never  be  Ihortened,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  wood. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
I  received  a  parcel  of  the  feeds,  and  raifed  a  good  number 
of  the  plants ;  all  of  thefe  were  totally  different  in  their 
leaves  from  the  common  Mulberry,  fo  that  I  am  certain  of 
its  being  a  diilindt  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  a  tree  of  humbler 
growth,  but  the  fruit  is  fmall  and  has  no  flavour,  fo  is  not 
worth  propagating  ;  fome  of  the  trees  produced  fruit  two  or 
three  years  in  the  Chelfea  garden. 

The  white  Mulberry  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  leaves 
to  feed  filk  worms,  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  though  the  Perfi - 
an:  always  make  ufe  of  the  common  black  Mulberry  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  I  have  been  allured  by  a  gentleman  of  ho¬ 
nour,  who  ha's  made  trial  of  both  forts  of  leaves,  that  the 
worms  fed  with  thofe  of  the  black  produce  much  better  filk 
than  thofe  fed  with  the  white  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  black  fort  fhould  never  be  given  to  the  worms, 
after  they  have  eaten  for  fome  time  of  the  white,  left  the 
worms  fhould  burll,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when  they  are 
thus  treated. 

The  trees  which  are  defigned  to  feed  filk  worms,  fhould 
never  be  fuftered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  fort  of 
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hedge;  snd  inftead  of  palling  off  the  leaves  fingly,  they 
Ihould  be  Iheared  off  together  with  their  young  branches ; 
which  is  much  fooner  dene,  and  not  To  injurious  to  the  tree. 

This  white  fort  may  be  propagated  either  from  feeds  or 
layers,  as  the  black  Mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy  ;  but 
the  moil  expeditious  method  of  railing  thefe  trees  in  quan¬ 
tity,  is  from  the  feeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  plenty 
from  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  The  belt  way  to  fow 
thefe  feeds  in  England,  is  to  make  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
which  Ihould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with 
mats ;  upon  this  bed  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  covered  over  with  light  earth  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  deep  :  in  very  dry  weather  the  bed  muft  be 
frequently  watered,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  lhaded  with 
mats,  and  alfo  covered  in  the  nights  when  they  are  cold. 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  come  up  in  live  or 
fix  weeks,  and  as  they  are  tender  when  they  firfi:  appear, 
fo  they  muft  be  guarded  againft  frofty  mornings,  which  of¬ 
ten  happen  in  May.  During  the  fummer  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require : 
but  there  muft  be  care  taken  of  them  the  firft  winter,  efpe- 
cially  to  cover  them  in  autumn,  when  the  firft  frofts  come, 
which  will  kill  the  tender  plants  to  the  ground,  if  they  are 
not  prote&ed  ;  the  following  March  thefe  plants  Ihould  be 
transplanted  into  the  nurfery  to  get  ftrength,  where  they 
may  remain  two  or  three  years,  and  then  Ihould  be  removed 
where  they  are  to  continue. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  differ 
in  the  lhape  and  fize  of  their  leaves,  and  colour  of  their  fruit ; 
but  as  they  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  for  their  leaves,  the 
ftrongeft  Ihooting  and  that  with  the  largeft  leaf  Ihould  be 
preferred. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  the  large-leaved  Virginian  Mul¬ 
berry  with  black  Ihoots,  is  more  uncommon  than  either  of 
the  former.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Mulberry  tree,  but  are  rougher  and  longer. 

This  tree  is  propagated  only  by  feeds,  for  it  will  not  take 
by  grafting  or  budding,  either  on  the  black  or  white  Mul¬ 
berries,  for  it  has  often  been  tried  on  both,  but  without 
fuccefs.  The  feeds  of  this  may  be  procured  from  North 
America.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  climate  in  the  open  air  very  well,  and  is  coveted  as  a 
curiofity  by  fuch  as  delight  in  the  variety  of  trees  and  fhrubs. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  tree  whofe  wood  is  ufed  by  the  dyers, 
and  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  Fuftick,  which  is  given 
to  the  wood,  than  by  its  fruit,  which  is  of  no  eftimation. 
This  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  illands  in  the  Weji- 
Indies,  but  in  much  greater  plenty  at  Campeachy ,  where  it 
abounds.  This  wood  is  one  of  the  commodities  exported 
from  Jamaica ,  where  it  grows  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Britijh  illands. 

This  tree,  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally,  rifes 
to  the  height  of  fixty  feet  and  upward  ;  it  has  a  light  brown 
bark,  which  hath  fome  fhallow  furrows ;  the  wood  is  firm, 
folid,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  fends  out  many 
branches  on  every  fide,  covered  with  a  white  bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  which  are  broad 
at  their  bafe,  indented  at  the  foot  ftalks,  where  they  are 
rounded,  but  one  fide  is  broader  than  the  other,  fo  that 
they  are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  diminifh  gradually, 
and  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  rough  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Mulberry,  of  a  dark  green,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  young  branches,  come 
out  fhort  katkins  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  fame  branches  the  fruit  is  produced,  growing 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  as  large  as  Nutmegs  of  a 
roundifh  form,  full  of  protuberances  like  the  common  Mul¬ 
berry,  green  within,  and  on  the  outfide,  of  a  lufcious  fweet 
lifle  when  rjpe. 
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It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  unlefs  preferved 
in  a  warm  ftove.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  come  up  very 
freely  on  a  hot- bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  then  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  plants  from  thofe  hot  countries,  always  keeping  them 
in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  will  make  good 
progrefs.  Thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year  in 
the  ftove. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan ,  where 
the  inhabitants  make  paper  of  the  bark  ;  they  cultivate  the 
trees  for  that  purpofe  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  Ofiers  are  cultivatea  here,  cutting  down, 
the  young  Ihoots  in  autumn  for  their  bark.  There  were 
feveral  of  thefe  trees  railed  from  feeds  a  few  years  paft,  in, 
the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland , 
who  was  fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with  one  of  the  plants, 
which  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air,  without  any  ftielier, 
as  many  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  thofe  countries  will  do, 
if  they  grow  on  the  mountains.  This  plant  makes  very 
ftrong  vigorous  Ihoots,  but  feems  not  to  be  of  tall  growth, 
for  it  fends  out  many  lateral  branches  from  the  root  upward. 
The  leaves  are  large,  fome  of  them  are  entire,  others  are 
deeply  cut  into  three,  and  fome  into  five  lobes,  in  form  of 
a  hand,  while  the  plants  are  young ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but  of  a  pale  green,  and 
fomewhat  hairy  on  the  under  fide,  falling  off  on  the  firft 
approach  of  froft  in  autumn,  as  do  thofe  of  the  common 
Mulberry.  The  defeription  which  Kampfer  gives  of  the 
fruit  is,  that  they  are  a  little  larger  than  Peas,  furrounded 
with  long  purple  hairs,  are  compofed  of  acini,  or  protube¬ 
rances,  and  when  ripe  change  to  a  black  purple  colour,  and 
are  full  of  fweet  juice. 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the 
branches,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  prattifed  for  the  common 
Mulberry,  or  it  may  be  multiplied  by  planting  of  the  cuttings, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before  directed  for  the  common  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  tree.  It  hath  a  foft,  thick,  yellowifh  bark, 
with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Fig  tree,  which  is  aftringent. 
The  branches  come  out  on  every  fide,  which  are  garni ihed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ; 
both  fides  of  thefe  leaves  are  equal,  but  their  edges  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed ;  they  are  rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  ftanding  alternately  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in  round  heads  at 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  on  each  fide  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour ;  the  male  flowers 
have  four  ftamina  ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  afterwards  white,  and 
when  ripe  turn  to  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  out  of  a  ftove  in  this 
country,  for  as  I  raifed  a  good  number  of  the  plants,  fo 
when  they  had  obtained  ftrength,  I  placed  fome  of  them 
in  different  fituations,  where  they  were  defended  from  the 
froft,  but  not  any  of  them  furvived  the  winter,  but  thofe 
which  were  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  are  conftantly 
kept,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants, 
giving  them  but  little  water  in  winter  ;  with  which  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  thrive,  and  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year. 

MOSCHATELL1NA.  See  Adoxa. 

MOSS.  See  Mufcus. 

MOTHERWORT.  See  Cardiaca. 

MOULD,  the  goodnefs  of  which  may  be  known  by  the 
fight,  fmell,  and  touch. 

Firft,  by  the  fight :  thofe  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright 
Cheftnut,  or  hazelly  colour,  are  counted  the  beft ;  of  this 
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colour  are  the  bed  loams,  and  alfo  the  bed  natural  earth  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it  cuts  like  butter,  and 
does  not  dick  obdinately,  but  is  ihort,  tolerably  light, 
breaking  into  fmall  clods,  is  fweet,  will  be  tempered  with¬ 
out  cruding  or  chapping,  in  dry  weather,  or  turning  to 
mortar  in  wet. 

The  next  to  that,  the  dark  gray  and  rufTet  moulds  are 
accounted  the  bed,  but  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to 
be  approved,  and  that  of  a  yellowifii  red  colour  is  accounted 
the  word  of  all ;  this  is  commonly  found  in  wild  and  wade 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  produce  no¬ 
thing  but  Furz  and  Fern,  according  as  their  bottoms  are 
more  or  lefs  of  a  light  and  fandy,  or  of  a  fpewy  gravel,  or 
clayey  nature. 

Secondly,  by  the  fmell :  all  lands  that  are  good  and 
wholefome,  will,  after  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the  fpade, 
emit  a  good  fmell. 

Thirdly,  by  the  touch  :  by  this  means  we  may  difcover 
whether  it  confids  of  fubllances  entirely  arenaceous  or 
clammy  ;  or,  according  as  it  is  exprefled  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive,  or  llippery,  or  more 
harfh,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

That  being  always  the  bed  that  is  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  does  not  contain  the  two  different  qualities  of 
foft  and  hard  mixed,  of  moid  and  dry,  of  churlifh  and  mild, 
that  is,  neither  too  undluous  or  too  lean,  but  fuch  as  will 
eafily  diffolve,  of  a  jud  confidence,  between  fand  and  clay, 
and  fuch  as  will  not  dick  to  the  fpade  or  fingers  upon  every 
fiafli  of  rain. 

MULBERRY.  See  Morus. 

MULLEIN.  See  Verbafcum. 

MUMMY,  is  a  fort  cf  grafting  wax,  made  of  one  pound 
of  common  black  pitch,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  fet  on  the 
fire  in  the  open  air  :  in  doing  this,  you  ought  to  hold  a 
cover  in  your  hand,  ready  to  cover  it,  in  order  to  quench 
it,  by  putting  it  thereon,  which  is  to  be  done  feveral  times, 
fetting  it  on  the  fire  again,  that  the  nitrous  and  volatile 
parts  may  be  evaporated.  The  way  to  know  when  it  is 
enough,  is  by  pouring  a  little  of  it  upon  a  pewter  plate, 
and  if  it  be  fo  it  will  coagulate  prefently  ;  ,then  this  melted 
pitch  is  to  be  poured  into  another  pot,  and  a  little  common 
wax  is  to  be  added  to  it,  mixing  them  well  together,  and 
then  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

MUNTINGIA.  Plum.  Gen.  AW.  41.  tab.  6.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  57 v 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  flegmcnts.  The 
flwvosr  hath  five  heart -ftsaped  petals ,  infer  ted  in  the  empalement, 
and fipread  open  like  a  RoJ'e.  It  has  a  great  number  of  Jlamina. 
In  the  center  is  Jituated  a  roundijb  germen,  having  no  ftyle,  but 
is  crowned  by  a  Jiigma  divided  into  many  parts.  Li  he  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  foft  fruit ,  with  one  cell,  crowned  by  the 
Jiigma ,  like  a  navel,  and filled  with  Jhtall  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muntingia  foliis  cordaio-lanceolatis  acuminatis  fiubtus 
tonurJofts,  pedunculis  unifioris.  Mur.tingia  with  heart  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  and  foot-ftalks  having  one  flower. 

2.  Muntingia  foliis  lanceclatis  fcabris  trinervis,  fiord  us 
'  confiertis  ax  i  Hard  us  JeJJUdus.  Muntingia  with  rough  Jpear- 

lhaped  leaves,  having  three  veins,  ar.d  flowers  growing  in 
cluflers  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe.. 

3.  Muntingia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acutis  rugefts,  floribus 
alaribus  confertis  pedunculatis.  Muntingia  with  oblong,  oval, 
acute,  rough  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  c!ufters  upon 
foot-flalks  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  is  figured  and  defcrifced  by  Sir  Hans  Sloaxe, 
in  his  Hi/lory  of  Jamaica,  by  the  title  of  Loti  arbor  is  folio 
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anguftiore ,  rubt  fort,  fruBu  folyfpermo  umbilicato.  2.  p.  80. 
This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  in  its 
native  foil,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which 
end  in  acute  points,  are  very  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
but  fmooth  above,  of  a  lucid  green,  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  five  heart-fhaped  petals,  which  are  white, 
and  fpread  open,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Bramble,  having 
many  llamina,  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  globular  fummits,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  germen,  crowned  by  a  many-pointed  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  pulpy  umbilicated  fruit,  as 
large  as  the  fruit  of  the  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  inclofing  many  fmall,  hard,  angular 
feeds.  This  lort  has  produced  flowers  and  fruit  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  feldom 
rifes  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  branches  the  whole  length,  which  are  covered  with 
a  dark  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are 
very  rough,  and  their  borders  are  reflexed.  Handing  alter¬ 
nately  pretcy  clofe  together,  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  every  leaf  in  clufters,  fitting  very  clofe 
to  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  firft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  umbilicated  fruit, 
of  a  yellovvifh  colour  when  ripe. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  the  Weft -Indies,  where  it  rife9 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  hairy 
branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  rough, 
and  a  little  hairy,  have  fix  veins,  which  come  out  from  the 
midrib,  two  arifing  near  the  bafe,  two  more  a  little  higher, 
and  the  other  two  near  the  point ;  thefe  diverge  toward  the 
borders  of  the  leaf,  but  meet  again  at  the  point ;  they  are 
of  a  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  (landing  upon  fhort 
foot-llalks  j  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
fhaped  like  thole  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  Orange-coloured  fruit. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  The  feeds  will  often 
remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will 
appear,  in  which  cafe  the  pots  mull  be  kept  conflantly 
clear  from  weeds,  and  fhould  remain  in  the  hot-bed  till 
after  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  Hove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark- bed,  between  other  pots  of  tall 
plants,  where  there  is  not  room  for  plants  to  (land,  where 
they  may  remain.  During  the  winter  feafon,  thefe  pots 
fhould  be  now  and  then  watered,  when  the  earth  appears 
dry,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  ftove,  and  placed  into  a  frefh  bark- bed  un¬ 
der  frames,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  foon  after. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two  inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  th?n  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhadtf 
than  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  and  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  muft  have  a  large  (hare  of  frelh  air.  In  this  hot¬ 
bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  the  nights 
bigin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  During  the 
winter  feafon,  thefe  plants  rnuft  be  kept  warm,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water; 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  left  it 
rot  the  tender  fibres  of  their  roots.  It  will  be  proper  to 

continue 
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Continue  thefe  plants  in  the  ftove  all  the  year,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  Ihould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air ;  but  as  the 
plants  grow  in  ftrength,  they  will  be  more  hardy,  and  may 
be  more  expofed  in  Cummer,  and  in  winter  will  live  in  a 
dry  ftove,  if  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 
MURUCUIA.  See  Pafiiflora. 

MUSA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  tab.  34-  Lin.  Gen.  Plant, 
toio.  The  Plaintain  tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  upon  the  Jame  ftalk  ; 
thefe  are  produced  on  a  Jingle  Jlalk  ( or  fpadix )  ;  the  male  flowers 
are  Jituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike,  arid  the  hermaphrodite 
below  ;  thefe  are  in  bunches ,  each  bunch  having  a  Jheath  or 
cover ,  which  falls  erf.  I  he  flowers  are  of  the  lip  kind.  The 
petals  conflitute  the  upper  lip.  and  the  neClarium  the  under  ;  they 
have  fix  awl-Jhaped  Jiamina,  five  of  which  are  jituated  in  the 
petaj  &»d  the  fixth  in  the  neClarium  ;  this  is  double  the  length 
of  the  other ,  terminated  by  a  linear  fummit ,  the  others  have  none. 
Phe  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  which  is  long ,  having 
three  obtufle  angles  fupporting  an  ere  Cl  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned 
by  a  roundijh  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong , 
three-cornered ,  JleJhy  fruit ,  covered  with  a  thick  rind,  divided 
into  three  parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Musa  fpadice  nutante,  fruClu  longiore  triquetro.  Mufa 
with  a  nodding  fpike,  and  a  long  three-cornered  fruit; 
commonly  called  Plaintain  tree. 

2.  Musa  fpadici  nutante,  fruClu  breviore  obtufle -angulo. 
Mufa  with  a  nodding  fpike,  and  a  Ihort  fruit  with  obtufe 
angles  ;  commonly  called  Banana. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  the  fruit  ferves  the  negroes  for  bread,  and 
fome  of  the  white  people  alfo  prefer  it  to  moll  other  things, 
efpecially  to  the  Yams,  and  Caflada  bread. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  often  as 
large  as  a  man’s  thigh,  diminilhing  gradually  to  the  top, 
where  the  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide  ;  thefe  are  often 
fix  feet  long,  and  near  two  feet  broad,  with  a  ftrong  flefhy 
midrib,  and  a  great  number  of  tranfverfe  veins  running 
from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The  leaves  are  thin  and 
tender,  fo  that  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
they  are  generally  torn  by  the  wind,  for  as  they  are  large, 
the  wind  has  great  power  againft  them  ;  thefe  leaves  come 
out  from  the  center  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  rolled  up  at  their 
firft  appearance,  but  when  they  are  advanced  above  the 
ftalk,  they  expand  and  turn  backward  ;  as  thefe  leaves 
come  up  rolled  in  the  manner  before-mentioned,  their  ad¬ 
vance  upward  is  fo  quick,  that  their  growth  may  almoft  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  if  a  fine  line  is  drawn 
acrofs,  level  with  the  top  of  the  leaf,  in  an  hour’s  time  the 
leaf  will  be  near  an  inch  above  it.  When  the  plant  is 
grown  to  its  full  height,  the  fpike  of  flowers  will  appear  in 
the  center,  which  is  often  near  four  feet  in  length,  and 
nods  on  one  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches, 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  being  the  largeft,  the 
others  diminilh  in  their  flze  upward  ;  each  of  thefe  bunches 
is  covered  with  a  fpathte,  or  lheath,  of  a  fine  purple  colour, 
which  drops  off  when  the  flowers  open.  The  upper  part 
of  the  fpike  is  made  up  of  male  or  barren  flowers,  which 
are  no-:  fucceeded  by  fruit,  but  fall  off  with  their  covers. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  above  an 
inch  diameter,  a  little  incurved,  and  has  three  angles  ;  it 
is  at  firft  gfeen,  but  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  fcin  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  foft  pulp  of  a  lufeious 
fweet  flavour.  The  fpikes  of  fruit  are  often  fo  large,  as  to 
weigh  upward  of  forty  pounds. 

The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  generally  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
and  roafted  in  the  embers,  then  is  eaten  inltead  of  bread. 


The  leaves  are  ufed  for  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  are 
food  for  hogs. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  Banana,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  firft,  in  having  its  ftalks  marked  with  dark 
purple  ftripes  and  fpots.  The  fruit  is  fhorter,  ftraiter,  and 
rounder ;  the  pulp  is  fofter,  and  of  a  more  lufeious  tafle, 
fo  is  generally  eaten  by  way  of  defert,  and  feldom  ufed  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Plaintain,  therefore  is  not  cultivated  in 
futh  plenty. 

Both  thefe  plants  were  carried  to  the  Weft -Indies,  from  the 
Canary  JJlands,  to  which  place  it  is  believed  they  were  car¬ 
ried  from  Guinea,  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  they  are 
alfo  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  in  moll  other  hot  countries, 
where  they  grow  to  perfection  in  about  ten  months,  from 
their  firft  planting  to  the  ripening  of  their  fruit,  when  their 
ftalks  are  cut  down,  and  feveral  fuckers  come  up  from  the 
root ;  foon  after  which  they  will  alfo  produce  fruit  in  ten 
months  after,  fo  that  by  cutting  down  the  ftalks  at  different 
times,  there  is  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  fruit  all  the  year. 

In  Europe  there  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  curious  perfons,  who  have  hot-houfes  capacious 
enough  for  their  reception,  in  many  of  which  they  have 
ripened  their  fruit  very  well ;  but  as  they  grow  very  tall,  and 
their  leaves  are  large,  they  require  more  room  in  the  flove, 
than  moll  people  care  to  allow  them  ;  they  are  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  come  from  the  roots  of  thofe  plants  which 
have  fruited;  and  many  times  the  younger  plants,  when 
they  are  ftinted  in  growth,  will  put  out  fuckers;  thefe  fliould 
be  carefully  taken  off,  preferving  fome  fibres  to  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan- bed  in  the  flove;  they  may  be  taken  off  any 
time  in  fummer,  and  it  is  belt  to  take  them  off  when  young, 
becaufe  if  their  roots  are  grown  large,  they  do  not  put  out 
new  fibres  fo  foon,  and  when  the  thick  part  of  the  root  is 
cut  in  taking  off,  the  plants  often  rot. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  muft  be  plentifully 
watered,  for  the  furface  of  their  leaves  being  large,  there  is 
a  great  confumption  of  moifture,  by  perfpiration,  in  hot 
weather,  but  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  watered  more 
fparingly,  though  at  that  feafon  they  muft  be  often  refrelhed, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  fuch  quantities. 

The  pots  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed,  Ihould  be 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  flze  of  the  plants,  for  their  roots 
generally  extend  pretty  far,  and  the  earth  fliould  be  rich  and 
light.  The  degree  of  heat  with  which  thefe  plants  thrive 
beft,  is  much  the  fame  with  the  Anana,  or  Pine  Apple,  in 
which  I  have  had  many  of  thefe  plants  produce  their  fruit 
in  perfection,  and  they  were  near  twenty  feet  high. 

The  moft  fure  method  to  have  thefe  plants  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome  time  in  pots,  fo  as 
to  have  made  good  roots,  to  lhake  them  out  of  the  pots 
with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  old  tan  near 
their  roots,  for  their  fibres  to  ftrike  into,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  will  extend  themfelves  many  feet  each 
way  in  the  bark,  and  thefe  plants  will  thrive  a  great  deal  failer 
than  thofe  which  are  confined  in  pots  or  tubs.  When  the  bark- 
bed  wants  to  be  renewed  with  frefh  tan,  there  Ihould  be 
great  care  taken  of  the  roots  of  thefe  plants,  not  to  cut,  or 
break  them,  as  alfo  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  the  old  tan 
about  them,  becaufe,  if  the  new  tan  is  laid  too  near  them, 
it  will  fcorch  their  roots,  and  injure  them.  If  the  plants 
pufh  out  their  flower-items  in  thelpring,  there  will  be  hopes 
of  their  perfecting  their  fruit,  but  when  they  come  out  late 
in  the  year,  the  plants  will  fometimes  decay  before  the  fruit 
is  ripe. '  The  ftovesin  which  thefe  plants  are  placed,  Ihould 
be  at  leaft  twenty  feet  in  height,  otherwife  there  will  not 
be  room  for  their  leaves  to  expand  ;  for  when  the  plants 
are  in  vigour,  the  leaves  are  often  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
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near  three  feet  broad  ;  fo  that  if  the  ftems  grow  to  be  four¬ 
teen  feet  to  the  divifion  of  the  leaves,  and  the  houfe  is  not 
twenty  feet  high,  the  leaves  will  be  cramped,  which  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  befides,  when  the  leaves 
are  bent  againft  the  glafs,  there  will  be  danger  of  their 
breaking  them,  when  they  are  growing  vigoroufiy  ;  for  I 
have  had,  in  one  night,  the  ftems  ol  fuch  bent  leaves 
force  through  the  glafs,  and  by  the  next  morning  advanced 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  glafs. 

I  have  feen  fome  bunches  of  fruit  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
were  upward  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and  perfe&ly  ripe  in 
England ;  but  this  is  not  fo  good  a  fruit,  as  to  tempt  any 
perfon  to  be  at  the  expence  of  raifing  them  in  England :  the 
fecond  fort  i3  preferred  to  the  firft,  for  the  flavour  of  its 
fruit,  in  all  thofe  hot  countries  where  thefe  plants  abound ; 
the  bunches  of  thefe  are  not  near  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  nor  are  the  Angle  fruit  near  fo  long;  thefe  change 
to  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  as  they  ripen,  but  their  tafte  is 
fomewhat  like  that  of  meally  Figs.  Some  perfons  who 
have  reflded  in  the  Wefi-lndies ,  having  eaten  fome  of  thefe 
fruit,  which  were  produced  in  England ,  have  thought  them 
little  inferior  to  thofe  which  grew  in  America;  and  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  would  not 
efteem  thefe  fruits  fo  much,  had  they  variety  of  other  forts ; 
but,  for  want  of  better,  they  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
would  not  be  valued  in  Europe,  could  they  be  obtained  in 
perfedtion. 

MUSCARI.  Tourn.  Ivjl.  R.H.  347.  tab.  180.  Mufk,  or 
Grape  Hyacinth. 

The  Char  alter 5  are, 

7 be  fewer  has  no  empalement.  It  hath  one  o<val  pitcher -Jhaped 
petal,  'which  is  refiexed  at  the  brim.  It  hath  three  neliariunis 
on  the  top  of  the  germen,  and  fix  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  *whicb  are 
jhorter  than  the  petal,  whoje  fummits  join  together.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  three-cornered  germen,  fupporting  a 
fingle  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  I  be  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijh  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells  filled 
with  roundijh  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muscari  corollis  globofis  uniformibus,  foliis  canaliculato- 
tylindricis.  Mufcari  with  uniform  globular  petals,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  gutter-fhaped  leaves ;  commonly  called  Grape 
Hyacinth. 

2.  Muscari  corollis  angulato-cylindricis ,  fummis  fierilibus 
longius  pedicellatis .  Mufcari  with  angular  cylindrical  petals, 
which  on  the  top  of  the  fpike  are  barren,  and  have  longer 
foot-ftalks  ;  commonly  called  Fair-haired  Hyacinth. 

3.  Muscari  corollis  ovatis.  Mufcari  with  oval  petals; 
commonly  called  Mufk  Hyacinth. 

4.  Muscari  Jloribus  paniculatis  monfirofis.  Mufcari  with 
monftrous  flowers  growing  in  panicles  ;  called  Feathered 
Hyacinth. 

5.  Muscari  panicula  ramoja,  Jloribus  monfirofis.  Mufcari 
with  a  branching  panicle,  and  monftrous  flowers. 

6.  Muscari  corollis  irrcgularibus  fexpartitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  3 1 8.  Mufcari  with  irregular  petals,  which  are  cut 
into  Ax  parts. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  vineyards  and  arable 
fields,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  where  it  is  once 
planted  in  a  garden,  it  is  not  eafily  rooted  out  again ;  for 
the  roots  multiply  greatly,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  featter 
the  feeds,  the  ground  will  be  filled  with  the  roots  :  there  are 
three  varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue,  another  with  white, 
and  a  third  with  Aftt-coloured  flowers;  it  hath  afmall,  round, 
bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  many  narrow  gutter- 
fhaped  leaves ;  between  thefe  arife  the  fiower-ftalk,  which 
is  naked  below,  but  toward  the  top  garnilhed  with  a  clofe 
fpike  of  blue  flowers,  fhaped  like  pitchers,  fitting  very  clofe  to 
the  ftalk ;  thefe  fmell  like  frelh  ftarch,  or  the  ftones  of 
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Plums  which  are  frelh.  They  flower  in  Aprilt  and  the  feeds 
ripen  the  latter  end  of  June. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  I  have  received  both  roots  and  feeds.  This 
hath  a  bulbous  root,  as  large  as  a  middling  Onion,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  fix  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  diminilhing  gradu¬ 
ally  to  a  point.  The  fiower-ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high, 
naked  the  lower  half,  but  the  upper  is  garnilhed  with  cy¬ 
lindrical,  angular,  purple  flowers,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks 
half  an  inch  long  ;  thefe  grow  horizontally,  but  the  ftalk 
is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  oval, 
and  have  neither  germen  or  ftyle,  fo  are  barren.  This  fore 
flowers  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white,  and  another  with  blue 
flowers,  but  the  purple  is  the  moll  common. 

The  third  fort  hath  pretty  large,  oval,  bulbous  roots, 
from  which  arife  feveral  leaves,  which  are  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  which  end  in  obtufe 
points  ;  thefe  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  out  of  the 
middle  of  thefe,  the  naked  ftalk  which  fuftains  the  flowers 
arifes,  garnilhed  at  the  top  with  fmall  flowers  growing  in  a 
fpike  ;  thefe  have  oval  pitcher-lhaped  petals,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed  at  their  brim,  and  are  of  an  Alh-coloured  purple,  or 
obfolete  colour,  Teeming  as  if  faded,  but  have  an  agreeable 
muftcy  feent;  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  more  than  fix  inches 
high,  fo  the  flowers  make  no  great  appearance,  but  where 
they  are  in  fome  quantity,  they  will  perfume  the  air  to  a 
confiderable  dillance.  This  fort  flowers  in  April,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July. 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  of  which  has  the  fame 
coloured  flowers  with  this  here  enumerated,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpike,  but  they  are  larger,  and  have  more  of  the 
purple  call,  but  the  flowers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike 
are  yellow,  and  have  a  very  grateful  odour.  The  Dutch 
gardeners  title  it  Tibcadi  Mufcari.  As  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  feminal  variety  of  the  third,  I  have  not  enumerated 
it  as  diltinft.  There  is  another  variety  of  this  with  very 
large  yellow  flowers,  that  has  been  lately  raifed  from  feeds 
in  Holland,  which  the  florifts  there  fell  for  a  guinea  a  root. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  plain  leaves.  The  flower- ftalks  rife  near 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  terminated  by  panicles  of 
flowers  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  three, 
four,  or  five  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  cut  into  flender  fila¬ 
ments,  like  hairs ;  they  are  of  a  purplilh  blue  colour,  and 
have  neither  ftamina  or  germen,  fo  do  never  produce  feeds. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and,  after  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  decay  to  the  root,  and  new  ones  arife  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  round,  folid,  bulbous  root,  covered 
with  a  purple  fkin.  The  leaves  are  about  the  fame  length 
with  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  narrower,  and  their 
borders  are  incurved,  fo  are  formed  gutter  fafhion.  The 
ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  but  are  flender,  fo  that  unlefs 
they  are  fupported,  they  decline  toward  the  ground,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  flowers  come  out;  thefe  have  two  or  three 
long  narrow  leaves ;  the  ftalks  are  naked  to  the  panicle, 
which  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  fort,  but 
branches  out  wide  on  every  fide.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  cut  into  finer  filaments,  which  turn  back,  like 
the  curls  of  hair ;  thefe  have  neither  ftamina  or  ftyle,  fo 
never  produce  feeds;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
and  appear  in  May ;  in  July  the  ftalks  and  leaves  decay 
to  the  root :  this  has  been  an  old  inhabitant  in  fome  of  the 
Englijh  gardens,  but  from  whence  it  originally  came  is  not 
eafy  to  trace. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  fmall,  white,  bulbous  root,  about  the  fize  of  a 
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Hazel  nut,  from  which  comes  out  generally  but  two 
(though  fometimes  when  the  roots  are  ftrong)  three  leaves, 
which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  obtufe  points ;  thefe  are  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  have  many  fpots  or  protuberances  on 
their  upper  furface.  The  flower-ftalk  riles  between  them 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  it  is  round,  fmooth, 
and  naked  for  three  inches  high,  or  more,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour; 
thefe  have  no  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  one  petal,  which  is  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  fix  parts.  The 
ftamina  are  almoft  equal  with  the  petal,  and  Hand  round  the 
ftyle,  which  is  of  the  fame  length.  The  flowers  appear  in 
March ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  here. 

The  five  firft  forts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  and  require  no  other  culture  than  any  other  hardy, 
bulbous-rooted  flowers,  which  is  to  take  up  their  roots 
every  fecond  or  third  year,  to  feparate  their  bulbs,  for  as 
fome  of  the  forts  multiply  pretty  fall,  fo  when  they  are  be¬ 
come  large  bunches,  they  do  not  flower  fo  ftrong,  as  when 
they  are  Angle  ;  the  beft  time  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground, 
is  foon  after  their  ftalks  and  leaves  are  decayed  ;  then  they 
Ihould  be  fpread  on  a  mat,  in  a  dry  lhady  room,  for  a  fort¬ 
night  to  dry,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  boxes  like 
other  bulbous  roots,  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be 
planted  again  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  hardy  kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

The  firft  fort  Ihould  not  be  admitted  into  the  flower- 
garden,  becaufe  the  roots  will  propagate  fo  faft,  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  weed  there. 

The  fecond  fort  has  but  little  beauty,  fo  a  few  of  thefe 
only  Ihould  be  allowed  a  place  merely  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety  :  this  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  third  fort  merits  a  place  for  the  extreme  fweetnefs 
of  its  flowers,  but  efpecially  that  variety  of  it  with  yellow 
flowers,  called  Tibcady. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  may  alfo  be  allowed  to  have 
place  in  the  common  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  variety,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be 
defpifed. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  moft  of 
their  roots  fend  out  in  pretty  great  plenty,  lo  that  there  is 
little  occafion  for  fowing  of  their  feeds,  unlefs  it  be  to  gain 
fome  new  varieties. 

The  fixth  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  the  roots  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  in  the  autumn  they  Ihould  be 
placed  under  a  hot-  bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protefted 
from  froft,  but  Ihould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in 
mild  weather  ;  for  when  thefe  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe, 
their  leaves  are  drawn  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flower- 
ftalks  are  generally  weak,  fo  never  flower  fo  well  as  when 
they  have  plenty  of  free  air.  Thefe  flowers  will  continue  a 
month  where  they  are  not  drawn,  but  will  decay  in  half 
that  time  in  a  green-houfe. 

Thefe  roots  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  Julyt  when  their 
ftalks  and  leaves  are  decayed;  and  Ihould  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  Ihould  have  very 
little  water  when  their  leaves  are  decayed. 

MUSCIPULA.  See  Silene. 

MUSCOSE,  MUSCOSUS,  Moffy,  or  abounding  with 
Mofs. 

MUSCOSITY,  Moffinefs. 

MUSCUS,  Mofs. 

Thefe,  though  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  only  excrefcences 
produced  from  the  earth,  trees,  &c.  yet  are  no  lefs  perfedl 
plants  than  thofe  of  greater  magnitude,  having  roots, 
branches,  flowers,  and  feeds,  but  yet  cannot  be  propagated 
from,  the  latter  by  any  art. 
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The  botanrfts  diftinguifli  thefe  into  feveral  genera,  under 
each  of  which  are  feveral  Ipecies ;  but  as  they  are  plant* 
of  no  ufe  or  beauty,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  enume¬ 
rate  them  in  this  place. 

MUSHROOMS  are,  by  many  perfons,  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  dung,  earth,  &c.  in 
which  they  are  found ;  but  notwithftanding  this  notion  is 
pretty  generally  received  amongft  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind,  yet  by  the  curious  naturalifts  they  are  efteemed 
perfedl  plants,  though  their  flowers  and  feed*  have  not  as 
yet  been  perfectly  difcovered.  But  flnce  they  may,  and  are 
annually  propagated  by  the  gardeners  near  London,  and  are 
(the  efculent  fort  of  them)  greatly  efteemed  by  moft  curious 
palates,  I  fhall  briefly  fet  down  the  method  pradlifed  by  the 
gardeners  who  cultivate  them  for  fale. 

But  firft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  ihort  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  true  eatable  kind,  fince  there  are  feveral  un- 
wholefome  forts,  which  have  been  by  unlkilful  perfons  ga-- 
thered  for  the  table. 

The  true  Champignon,  or  Mulhroom,  appears  at  firft  of 
a  roundiih  form  like  a  button ;  the  upper  part  of  which,  as 
alfo  the  ftalk,  is  very  white,  but  being  opened,  the  under 
part  is  of  a  livid  flelh  colour ;  but  the  flelhy  part,  when 
broken,  is  very  white :  when  thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain 
undifturbed,  they  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  explicate 
themfelves  almoft  to  a  flatnefs,  and  the  red  part  underneath 
will  change  to  a  dark  colour. 

In  order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  no  beds  in  your 
own,  or  in  neighbouring  gardens,  which  produce  them, 
you  Ihould  look  abroad  in  rich  paftures,  during  the  months 
of  Augujl  and  September,  until  you  find  them  (that  being  the 
feafon  when  they  are  naturally  produced) ;  then  you  fliould’ 
open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  Mulhrooms,  where 
you  will  find  the  earth,  very  often,  full  of  fmall  white 
knobs,  which  are  the  offsets,  or  young  Mulhrooms ;  thefe 
Ihould  be  carefully  gathered,  preferving  them  in  lumps  with 
the  earth  about  them  :  but  as  this  fpawn  cannot  be  found 
in  the  pafture,  except  at  the  feafon  when  the  Mulhrooms 
are  naturally  produced,  you  may  probably  find  fome  in 
old  dunghills,  especially  where  there  has  been  much  litter 
amongft  it,  and  the  wet  hath  not  penetrated  it  to  rot  it 
as  likewife  by  fearching  old  hot- beds  it  may  be  often  found, 
for  this  fpawn  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  mold,  Ihoot- 
ing  out  in  long  firings,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  known, 
wherever  it  is  met  with  :  or  this  may  be  procured  by. 
mixing  fome  long  dung  from  the  liable,  which  has  not  been 
thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment;  which  being  mixed  with 
ftrong  earth,  and  put  under  cover  to  prevent  wet  getting  to 
it,  the  more  the  air  is  excluded  from  it,  the  fooner  the  fpawn 
will  appear  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  laid  fo  clofe  together  as 
to  heat,  for  that  will  deftroy  the  fpawn  :  in  about  two 
months  after,  the  fpawn  will  appear,  efpecially  if  the  heap 
is  clofely  covered  with  old  thatch,  or  fuch  litter  as  hath 
lain  long  abroad,  fo  as  not  to  ferment,  then  the  beds  may 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  fpawn  :  thefe  beds  Ihould  be 
made  of  dung,  in  which  there  is  good  ftore  of  litter,  but 
this  Ihould  not  be  thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment ;  that  dung 
which  hath  lain  fpread  abroad  for  a  month  or  longer,  is 
beft ;  thefe  beds  Ihould  be  made  on  dry  ground,  and  the 
dung  laid  upon  the  furface ;  the  width  of  theie  beds  at  bot¬ 
tom  Ihould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet,  the 
length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Mulhrooms  defired  ; 
then  lay  the  dung  about  a  foot  thick,  covering  it  about  four 
inches  with  ftrong  earth.  Upon  this  lay  more  dung,  about 
ten  inches  thick ;  then  another  layer  of  earth,  ftill  drawing 
in  the  fides  of  the  bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  which  may  be  done  by  three  layers  of  dung  and  as 
many  of  earth.  When  the  bed  is  finifhed,  it  firould  be 
covered  with  litter  or  old  thatch,  to  keep  out  wet,  as  alio 

to 
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to  prevent  its  drying;  in  this  fituation  it  may  remain  eight 
or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  bed  will  be  in  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  warmth  to  receive  the  fpawn  ;  for  there  fhould 
be  only  a  moderate  warmth  in  it,  great  heat  deftroying  the 
fpawn,  as  will  alfo  wet;  therefore  when  the  fpawn  is  found, 
it  fhould  always  be  kept  dry  until  it  is  ufed,  for  the  drier  it 
is,  the  better  it  will  take  in  the  bed;  for  I  had  a  parcel  of 
this  fpawn,  which  had  lain  near  the  oven  of  a  ftove  up¬ 
ward  of  four  months,  and  was  become  fo  dry,  that  I  de- 
fpaired  of  its  fuccefs  ;  but  I  never  have  yet  feen  any  which 
produced  fo  foon,  nor  in  fo  great  quantity  as  this. 

The  bed  being  in  a  proper  temperature  for  the  fpawn, 
the  covering  of  litter  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  fides  of 
the  bed  fmoothed ;  then  a  covering  of  light  rich  earth, 
about  an  inch  thick,  fhould  be  laid  all  over  the  bed,  but 
this  fhould  not  be  wet ;  upon  this  the  fpawn  fhould  bethrufl, 
laying  the  lumps  two  or  three  inches  afunder  ;  then  gently 
cover  this  with  the  fame  light  earth,  above  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  put  the  covering  of  litter  over  the  bed,  laying 
it  fo  thick  as  to  keep  out  wet,  and  prevent  the  bed  from 
drying  :  when  thefe  beds  are  made  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  the  weather  is  in  thole  feal'ons  temperate,  fo  the  fpawn 
will  then  take  much  fooner,  and  the  Mulhrooms  will  ap¬ 
pear  perhaps  in  a  month  after  making ;  but  thole  beds 
which  are  made  in  fummer,  when  the  feafon  is  hot,  or  in 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  are  much  longer  before 
they  produce. 

The  great  fkill  in  managing  of  thefe  beds  is,  that  of 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  temperature  of  moiflure,  never 
fuffering  them  to  receive  too  much  wet :  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  the  beds  may  be  uncovered  to  receive  gentle  fhowers 
of  rain  at  proper  times ;  and  in  long  dry  feafons  the  beds 
fhould  be  now  and  then  gently  watered,  but  by  no  means 
fuffer  much  wet  to  come  to  them  ;  during  the  winter  feafon 
they  mull  be  kept  as  dry  poflible,  and  fo  clofely  covered  as 
to  keep  out  cold.  In  frolly  or  very  cold  weather,  if  fome 
warm  litter  fhakett  out  of  a  dung  heap  is  laid  on,  it  will 
promote  the  growth  of  the  Mulhrooms  ;  but  this  mult  not 
be  laid  next  the  bed,  but  a  covering  of  dry  litter  between 
the  bed  and  this  warm  litter ;  and  as  often  as  the  litter  is 
found  to  decay,  it  fhould  be  renewed  withfrefh  ;  and  as  the 
cold  increafes,  the  covering  fhould  be  laid  fo  much  thicker. 
If  thefe  things  are  obferved,  there  may  be  plenty  of  Mufh- 
rooms  produced  all  the  year  ;  and  thefe  produced  in  beds, 
are  much  better  for  the  table  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
gathered  in  the  fields. 

A  bed  thus  managed,  if  the  fpawn  takes  kindly,  will 
continue  good  for  feveral  months,  and  produce  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  Mulhrooms  j  from  thefe  beds  when  they  are  de- 
ftroyed,  you  fhould  take  the  fpawn  for  a  frefh  fupply, 
which  may  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  until  the  proper  fea¬ 
fon  of  ufing  it ;  which  fhould  not  be  fooner  than  five  or  fix 
weeks,  that  the  fpawn  may  have  time  to  dry  defore  it  is 
put  into  the  bed,  otherw.fe  it  will  not  fucceed  well. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  beds  thus  made  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Mulhrooms  till  they  have  lain  five  or  fix  months, 
fo  that  thefe  beds  fhould  not  be  deftroyed,  though  they 
fhould  not  at  firft  anfwer  expectation  ;  for  I  have  frrquently 
known  thefe  to  have  produced  great  quantities  of  iVluih- 
rooms  afterward,  and  have  continued  a  long  time  in  per¬ 
fection. 

MUSTARD.  See  Sinapis. 

MYAGRUM.  Town.  Inji.  R.  H.  211.  tab.  go.  Gold 
of  Pleafure. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  co¬ 
loured  leaves.  The  flower  hath  four  roundijh  obtufe  petals , 
placed  inform  of  a  crofs.  It  hath  fix  Jiamina  the  length  of  the 
petals ,  four  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other.  In  the 
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center  is  fituated  an  oval  germeti,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
turbinated ,  heart-Jhaped,  little  pod ,  having  two  valvest  with  the 
rigid  Jlyle  in  the  top,  tnclofing  roundijh  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Myagrum  filiculis  ovatis,  pedunculatis polyfpermis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  oval  pods  having  foot-ftalks,  in* 
clofing  one  feed  ;  commonly  called  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

2.  Myagrum  filiculis  cordatis  pedunculatis  polyfpermis ,  foliis 
denticulatis  obtufis.  Myagrum  with  heart- fhaped  pods 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  having  many  feeds  aftd  indented 
leaves. 

3.  Myagrum  filiculis  globofis  comprejfis  punClato-rugofis. 
Hort .  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  globular,  compreffed, 
fmall  pods,  having  rough  punCtures ;  or  Field  Charlock 
with  an  acute- eared  leaf. 

4.  Myagrum  filiculis  biarticulatis  difpermis,  foliis  extror- 
fum finuatis  denticulatis.  Hort.  Upjal.  182.  Myagrum  with 
fhort  pods,  having  two  joints  and  two  feeds,  whofe  outer 
leaves  are  finuated  and  indented. 

5.  Myagrum  filiculis  cordatis  fubfeffilibus ,  foliis  amplexi - 
caulibus.  Hort.  Upjal.  182.  Myagrum  with  fmall  heart- 
fhaped  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ltalk,  and  the  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  it. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Corn  fields  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  Italy  ;  I  have  alfo  found  it  growing  in  the  Corn 
in  Eafihampfied  Park,  the  feat  of  the  late  William  Trumbull , 
Eiq;  but  it  is  not  common  in  this  country.  It  is  an  annual 
plant  with  an  upright  ftalk,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
fending  out  two  or  four  fide  branches,  which  grow  ered ; 
they  are  fmooth,  and  have  a  fungous  pith  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green,  and  are  eared  at  their 
bafe ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  diminifh  in  their  fize  all 
the  way  up,  are  entire,  and  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
long;  they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  yellowilh  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crols  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
capfules,  which  are  bordered  and  crowned  at  the  top  with 
the  ftyle  of  the  flower,  having  two  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  red  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  differs  from 
the  firft  in  having  a  taller  ftalk  ;  the  leaves  are  much  longer, 
narrower,  and  are  regularly  indented  on  their  edges,  end¬ 
ing  in  obtufe  points.  The  flowers  are  larger,  but  of  the 
fame  form  and  colour ;  the  capfules  are  much  larger,  and 
are  fhaped  like  a  heart.  Both  thefe  plants  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  arable 
fields,  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  whole  lower  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches  long  ;  they 
are  hairy  and  iucculent ;  their  bafe  is  eared,  and  they  end 
in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  they 
are  brittle  and  hairy,  branching  out  toward  the  top  like  the 
two  former,  and  are  terminated  by  lhort  loofe  fpikes  of  fmall 
pale  flowers,  which  are  lucceeded  by  fmall,  rough,  roundifh 
capfules,  compreffed  at  the  top.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  among!!  the  Corn,  in 
France  and  Germany.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  the  lower 
leaves  are  large,  jagged,  and  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  branch  out 
from  the  bottom,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  leaves,  un¬ 
equally  jagged.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  very  long  loofe 
fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
pods  with  two  joints,  each  including  one  roundifh  feed.  It 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy,  this  hatha  fmooth  branching  ftalk  upward  of  two 
feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
fmooth,  fucculent,  and  a  little  indented ;  the  upper  leaves 
6  almoft 
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almoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  yellow,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  heart-ihaped  com- 
preffed  pods,  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  longitudinal  par¬ 
tition,  each  containing  one  roundilh  feed.  It  flowers  at  the 
lame  time  with  the  former. 

If  the  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
the  autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  without  any  care,  and  only 
require  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe 
autumnal  plants  will  always  ripen  their  feeds,  whereas  thofe 
which  are  fowrn  in  the  fpring  fometimes  fail. 

MYOSURUS,  Mouitail. 

This  plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Ranunculus,  under 
which  genus  it  is  ranged  by  fome  botanifts ;  the  flowers  are 
extremely  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  {lender  fpikes  of 
feeds,  relembling  the  tail  of  a  moufe,  from  whence  it  had 
the  name.  It  grows  wild  upon  moifl  grounds  in  divers 
parts  of  England ,  where  it  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  a  month  after,  when  the  plants  decay, 
being  annual. 

MYRICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  $  Si.  The  Candlberry  Myr¬ 
tle,  Gale,  or  Sweet  Willow. 

The  Char  after  5  are, 

LI  he  male  flowers  are  upon  diflerent  plants  from  the  female  ; 
the  male  flowers  are  produced  in  a  looflet  oblong ,  oval  katkin ,  im¬ 
bricated  on  every  fide  ;  under  each  flcale  is  fituated  one  ?noon- 
Jhaped  flower ,  having  no  petal ,  but  hath  four  or  fix  Jkort  Jlender 
flamina,  terminated  by  large  twin  flummits ,  whoje  lobes  are  bifid. 
‘7  he  female  flowers  have  neither  petal  or  flamina ,  but  an  oval 
germen  jupporting  two  Jlender  Jiyles,  crowned  by  Jingle  Jligmas. 
i  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing  a 
Jingle  Jeed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Myrica  Joins  lanceolatis fubferratis,  caule fruticojo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1024.  Myrica  with  fpear  fhaped  iawed  leaves, 
and  a  llirubby  ltalk  ;  fweet  Willow,  Dutch  Myrtle,  or  Gale. 

2.  Myrica  Joins  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fruticcfo. 
Myrica  with  entice  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  andafnrubby  ltalk; 
commonly  called  Car.dieberry  Mynle. 

3.  Myrica  foliis  ovato-  lanceolatis  Jerratis ,  caule  fruticoja. 
Myrica  with  ipear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ; 
or  Carolina  Candieberry  tree,  wich  broader  leaves  which  are 
more  fawed . 

4.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  alternatim Jinuatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
45O.  Myrica  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  alternately 
iinuated  ;  or  Marylana  Gale  with  a  Spleenwort  leaf. 

5.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  of pojite  Jinuatis  glabris.  Myrica 
With  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  oppofltely  finuated. 

6.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppofite  Jinuatis  hirjutis.  Myrica 
with  oblong  hairy  leaves,  which  are  oppofltely  finuated. 

7.  Myrica  foliis  flukccrdutis  Jerratis  fefiilibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
456.  Myrica  with  fawed  leaves  which  are  almoft  heart- 
fiiaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  italic. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in  many  parts 
of  Englatid ,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  weftern  counties, 
as  alfo  in  Windfor  Park,  and  near  CI  unbridge  Wells.  This 
rifes  with  many  Ihrubby  ftalks  near  four  feet  high,  which 
divide  into  feveral  {lender  branches,  gar  ifhed  with  ftifF 
fpear-ihaped  leaves,  of  a  light  or  yellowiftx  green,  fmooth, 
and  a  little  fawed  at  their  points,  and  emit  a  fragrant  odour 
when  bruifed.  The  male  flowers  or  katkins,  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  growing  upon  feparate  plants 
from  the  female,  which  are  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  fmall 
berries,  each  having  a  Angle  feed.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  leaves  of  this  (hrub  has  been  by  fome  perfons  ga¬ 
thered  and  ufed  for  tea,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  brain ;  but  from  this  ufe  of  it,  a  learned 
phyfician  a  few  years  fince,  wrote  a  txeatife  to  prove  this 
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to  be  the  true  tea,  in  which  he  has  only  {hewn  his  want  of 
knowledge  in  thefe  things. 

It  grows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  cannot  be  made  to  thrive 
on  dry  land,  for  which  reafon  it  is  feidom  preferved  in 
gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  where 
the  inhabitants  get  a  fort  of  green  wax  from  the  berries 
which  they  make  into  candles.  The  method  of  colle&ing 
and  preparing  of  this,  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Catejby,  in  his 
Hiflory  of  Carolina. 

This  grows  naturally  on  bogs  and  fwampy  lands,  where 
it  rifes  with  many  ftrong  Ihrubby  {talks  {even  or  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  ftifF  fpear- ftiaped  leaves,  having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks, 
of  a  yellowifh  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  on 
their  under;  thefe  have  a  very  grateful  odour  when  bruifed. 
The  katkins  come  out  upon  different  plants  from  the  berries, 
thefe  are  about  an  inch  long,  {landing  erefl.  The  female 
flowers  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  longifh 
bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  berries,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fort  of  meal.  This  fhrub  delights  in  a  moift 
foft  foil,  in  which  it  thrives  exceeding  well,  and  lives  in  the 
open  air  without  any  prote&ion. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  doth  not 
rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  the  branches  are  not  fo  ftrong, 
and  they  have  a  grayifh  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  fhorter, 
broader,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  but  in  other  refpects 
is  like  the  fecond  fort ;  the  berries  of  this  alfo  is  col'e&ed  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  {hould  be 
Town  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  they  feidom  grow  till  the  year  after.  Thefe 
plants  will  require  water  in  dry  weather,  and  fhould  be 
fcreened  from  froils  while  young,  but  when  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  ftrengtb,  they  will  refiilthe  cold  of  this  country  very 
well  in  the  open  air. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  many  of  the  plants  have  been  brought  to  England ; 
and  thofe  which  have  been  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  have 
thriven  very  well ;  fome  of  thefe  creep  at  their  roots,  and 
fend  up  fuckers  plentifully,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
native  foil. 

This  rifes  with  {lender  Ihrubby  ftalks  near  three  feet  high, 
which  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  {lender  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  alternately  indented  almoft 
to  the  midrib,  and  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
Spleenwort;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  hairy  cn  their  under 
fide,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  male  flowers  or  kat¬ 
kins,  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  between  the 
leaves,  thefe  are  oval  and  ffand  erefl.  1  have  not  fee n 
any  of  thefe  plants  in  fruit,  fo  I  can  give  no  defcription 

of  it.  ^ 

This  fort  will  propagate  by  fuckers  fent  out  from  the  roots, 
where  it  is  planted  in  a  loofe  moift  foil,  2nd  endures  the 
cold  full  as  well  as  the  two  former  forts. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  thefe  only  differ  from  each  other,  in  one  having 
very  fmooth  fhining  leaves,  and  those  of  rne  ocher  ate 
hairy.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  really  different  ipeciesy 
but  as  I  received  them  from  Holland  as  fuch,  and  the  plants 
ftill  retaining  their  difference,  fo  I  have  enumerated  them 
both. 

Thefe  rife  with  ihrubby  flender  ftalks  about  four  feet  high, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  clofely  garnilhed  With 
indented  leaves  ;  in  one  fort  they  are  fmooth  and  ftiining, 
and  in  the  other  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  darker  green  ; 
they  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  end  in  obtufe  points 
which  are  indented  ;  between  the  leaves  come  out  fome  oval 

katkins 
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katkins  which  drop  off,  but  the  fruitful  plants  produce  ber¬ 
ries  like  the  former  forts.  Thefe  retain  their  leaves  all  the 
year,  but  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  mull  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  layers,  but  as  they  do  not 
take  root  very  freely,  fo  the  plants  are  not  very  common  in 
Europe  at  prefent  ;  for  I  do  not  find  the  cuttings  of  thefe 
plants  will  take  root,  having  made  feveral  trials  of  them  in 
all  the  different  methods ;  nor  have  the  Dutch  gardeners 
had  better  fuccefs,  fo  that  the  plants  are  as  fcarce  there  as 
in  England. 

When  the  layers  are  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  they 
ffiould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft, 
rich,  loamy  earth;  and  if  they  are  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  will  forward  their  taking  new  root  ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  (heltered  fituation  during  the  fummer,  and  in 
the  autumn  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country.  The 
belt  feafon  for  laying  down  the  branches,  I  have  obferved  to 
be  in  July ,  and  by  the  fame  time  the  following  year,  they 
have  been  fit  to  remove. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  hath  a  weak  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  long  (lender  branches,  which  are 
clofely  garniffied  their  whole  length  with  fmall  heart-lhaped 
leaves,  which  fit  dofe  on  the  branches,  and  are  (lightly  in¬ 
dented  and  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
between  the  leaves  in  roundi(h  bunches ;  thefe  are  male  in 
all  the  plants  I  have  yetfeen  ;  they  have  an  uncertain  num¬ 
ber  of  (lamina,  and  are  all  included  in  one  common  fcaly 
involucrum  or  cover.  Thefe  flowers  appear  in  July,  but 
make  no  great  appearance  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  continue 
all  the  year. 

This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  former 
forts,  and  is  difficult  to  increafe,  fo  is  not  common  in  the 
European  gardens.  It  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  two 
former  forts. 

MYRRHIS.  See  Chaerophyllum,  Scandix,  Sifon. 

MYRTUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  640.  tab.  409.  Myrtle. 

The  Charatters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
points.  The  flower  has  five  large  oval  petals  which  are  inferled 
in  the  empalement ,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  flamina  which 
are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits. 
The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Jlyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma,  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
berry  with  three  cells,  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  each  cell  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  kidney-Jkaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Myrtus  foliis  ovatis,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Myrtle 
with  oval  leaves,  and  longer  foot  (talks  to  the  flowers  ; 
or  common  broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

2.  Myrtus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Myrtle  with 
fpear-ffiaped  acute-pointed  leaves ;  or  broad-leaved  Dutch 
Myrtle. 

3.  Myrtus  foliis  lanceclato-ovatis  acutis.  Myrtle  with 
fpear-ffiaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves. 

4.  Myrtus  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis  confertis.  Myrtle  with 
oval  fpear-ffiaped  leaves  growing  in  clufters ;  commonly 
called  Orange-leaved  Myrtle. 

5.  Myr  tus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis .  rarnis ereftiorilus. 
Myrtle  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  (pear  fliaped  leaves,  and 
ered  branches  ;  called  upright  Myrtle. 

6.  M  yrtus  foliis  ovatis,  baccis  rotundiorihus .  Myrtle 
with  oval  leaves  and  rounder  berries;  called  the  Box-leaved 
Myrtle. 

7  Myrtus  foliis  lineari-lanceelatis  acuminatis.  Myrtle 
with  linear,  fpear -ffiapeu,  acute-pointed  leaves  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Rofemary-leaved  Myrtle. 
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8.  Myrtus  pedunculis  multiforis,  foliis  cvatis  fubpetiolatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  472.  Myrtle  with  many  flowers  on  each 
foot-ftalk,  and  oval  leaves  having  ffiort  foot-flalks. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  broad-leaved  Myrtle,  which 
is  one  of  the  hardieft  kinds  we  have.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid 
green,  (landing  upon  ffiort  foot-flalks.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  on  pretty  long  foot-flalks;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  inclofing 
three  or  four  hard  kidney-ffiaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufl,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  winter.  This  fort  is  by 
fome  called  the  flowering  Myrtle,  becaufe  it  generally  has 
a  greater  quantity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  are  larger  than  of 
any  other  fort. 

The  fecond  fort  has  leaves  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  more  pointed,  flanding  clofer  together  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  have  ffiorter 
foot-flalks  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort ;  this  flowers  a  little 
later  in  the  fummer,  and  feldom  ripens  its  berries  here. 

The  double  flowering  Myrtle  I  take  to  be  a  variety  of 
this,  for  the  leaves  and  growch  of  the  plant,  the  fize  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  time  of  flowering,  agree  better  with  this 
than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
in  Italy  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  much  lmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  fecond,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  dull  green,  and  fet 
pretty  clofe  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than 
either  of  the  former,  and  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  toward  the  end  of  the  branches;  the  berries  are 
fmall  and  oval. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  ftronger  ftalk  and  branches  than 
either  of  the  former  forts,  and  rifes  to  a  greater  height ; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ffiaped,  and  are  placed  in  clufters 
round  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  middling  fize,  and  come  out  fparingly  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves ;  the  berries  are  oval,  and  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  fiift  fort,  but  feldom  ripen  in  England.  The 
gardeners  call  this  the  Orange-leaved  Myrtle,  aud  by  fome 
it  is  Ailed  the  Bay-leaved  Myrtle.  This  fort  is  not  fo  hardy 
as  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Italian  Myrtle  ;  this  hath 
oval  fpear-ffiaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the 
branches  of  this  grow  more  ered  than  thofe  of  either  of  the 
former  forts,  as  do  alfo  the  leaves,  from  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  gardeners  upright  Myrtle.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  not  large,  and  the  petals  are  marked  with  purple  at  their 
points,  while  they  remain  clofed ;  the  berries  are  fmall, 
oval,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  white  berries,  in  which  it  only  differs  from  it ;  and 
I  believe  the  Nutmeg  Myrtle  is  only  a  variety  of  this,  for 
I  have  raifed  feveral  of  the  plants  from  feed,  many  of 
which  were  fo  like  the  Italian  Myrtle,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiffied  from  it. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Box-leaved  Myr¬ 
tle  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  oval,  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  on  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  ending  in  obtufe 
points ;  the  branches  are  weak,  and  frequently  hang  down¬ 
ward,  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow  without  ffiortening, 
and  have  a  grayiffi  bark.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
come  late  in  the  fummer,  the  berries  are  fmall  and  round. 

The  feventh  fort  is  called  the  Rofemary-leaved  Myrtle, 
and  by  fome  it  is  called  the  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle.  The 
branches  of  this  grow  prettty  ered ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
clofe  on  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  end  in 
acut-  points ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  fra¬ 
grant  odour  when  bruifed.  The  flowers  of  this  are  fmall, 
and  come  late  in  the  feafon,  and  are  but  feldom  fucceeded 
by  berries  here. 
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There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  thefe  Myrtles,  which 
are  propagated  in  the  gardens  for  fale  ;  but  as  their  diffe¬ 
rence  has  been  occafioned  by  culture,  fo  it  would  be  multi¬ 
plying  their  titles  to  little  purpofe.  Thofe  which  are  here 
enumerated,  I  believe  to  be  really  diftindt  ;  for  I  have  raifed 
moft  of  them  from  feeds,  and  have  not  found  them  change 
from  one  to  another,  though  there  has  been  other  fmall 
variations  among  the  plants. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  this  is 
much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  fo  cannot 
be  kept  through  the  winter  in  England,  without  fome  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  This  hath  a  ftrong  upright  ftalk,  covered  with 
a  fmooth  gray  bark,  dividing  upward  into  many  flender 
ft  iff  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  feveral  of 
them  being  fuftained  upon  one  common  foot-ftalk,  which 
branches  out,  and  each  flower  ftands  on  a  very  flender 
diftindl  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  very  like  the  flowers  of  Italian 
Myrtle,  but  always  appear  in  December  and  January ,  and 
are  never  fucceeded  by  berries  here. 

As  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  forts  of  Myr¬ 
tle  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  fale,  I  fhall  juft  mention  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  known,  that  the  curious  may  be  in¬ 
formed  how  many  there  are  : 

Two  forts  of  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  one  with  a  broader  leaf 
than  the  other. 

The  Bird’s  Nert,  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Nutmeg  Myrtle, 
the  Striped  upright  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Rofemary- leaved 
Myrtle,  the  Striped  Box-leaved  Myrtle,  and  the  Striped 
broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  the 
beft  feafon  for  which  is  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  you 
fhould  make  choice  of  fome  of  the  flraiteft  and  molt  vigo¬ 
rous  young  fhoots,  which  fhould  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
long;  and  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  mult  be  flripped  off 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the  part  twifted  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ground  ;  then  having  filled  a  parcel 
of  pots  (in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  cuttings  defigned) 
with  light  rich  earth,  you  fhould  plant  the  cuttings  therein, 
at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to 
clofe  the  earth  fart  about  them,  and  give  them  fome  water  to 
fettle  it  to  the  cuttings ;  then  place  the  pots  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot- bed  frame,  plunging  them  either  into  fome  old 
dung,  or  tanners  bark,  which  will  prevent  the  earth  from 
drying  too  fall  ;  but  you  mull  carefully  fhade  them  with 
mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  give  them  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  not  forgetting  to  water 
them  every  two  or  three  days,  as  you  fhall  find  the  earth  in 
the  pots  retire  it.  With  this  management,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  fhoot,  when 
you  mull  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Augujl, 
or  the  beginning  of  September ,  placing  them  in  a  fituation, 
where  they  may  be  lheltered  from  cold  winds  ;  in  which 
place  they  may  remain  till  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  Oflo- 
ber,  when  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
but  fhould  be  placed  in  the  cooleft  part  thereof,  that  they 
may  have  air  given  to  them,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild, 
for  they  require  only  to  be  protedled  from  fevere  cold,  except 
the  Orange-leaved,  and  the  ltriped  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  which 
are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  reft,  and  fhould  have  a 
warmer  fituation. 

If  thefe  pots  are  placed  under  a  common  hot- bed  frame 
in  winter,  where  they  may  befereened  from  froft,  and  have 
the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  the  young  plants  will  fucceed 
better  than  in  a  green-houfe,  provided  they  do  not  receive 
too  much  wet,  and  are  not  kept  clofely  covered,  which  will 
occafion  their  growing  mouldy,  and  dropping  their  leaves. 
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The  fpring  following  thefe  plants  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  pots  very  carefully,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
roots  of  each  of  them,  and  everyone  fhould  be  placed  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  obferving  to 
water  them  well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  place 
them  under  a  frame  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  in  May  they  muft 
be  placed  abroad  for  the  fummer,  in  a  lheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  require  to  be  plen¬ 
tifully  watered,  efpecially  thofe  in  fmall  pots,  which  in  that 
feafon  foon  dry  ;  therefore  you  fhould  obferve  to  place  them 
where  they  fhould  receive  the  morning  fun  ;  for  when  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
moifture  contained  in  the  earth  of  thefe  fmall  pots  will  foon 
be  exhaled,  and  the  plants  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth 
thereby. 

In  Augujl  following  you  fhould  fhift  them  into  pots  a  fize 
larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  like  rich  earth,  and  obferve 
to  trim  the  roots  which  were  matted  to  the  fide  of  the  pots, 
as  alfo  to  loofen  the  earth  from  the  outfide  of  the  ball  with 
your  hands,  fome  of  which  fhould  be  taken  off,  that  the 
roots  may  the  eafier  find  pafTage  into  the  frefh  earth  ;  then 
you  muft  water  them  well,  and  place  the  pots  m  a  fituation 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds ;  and  at  this 
time  you  may  trim  the  plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a 
regular  figure;  fuch  of  them  as  are  inclinable  to  make  crooked, 
ftems,  you  fhould  thruft  down  a  {lender  ftrait  flick,  clofe  by 
them,  to  which  their  ftems  fhould  be  faftened,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  upright. 

If  care  be  taken  to  train  them  thus  while  they  are  young, 
the  ftems  afterward,  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength, 
will  continue  ftrait  without  any  fupport,  and  their  branches 
may  be  pruned,  fo  as  to  form  either  balls  or  pyramids, 
which  for  fuch  plants  as  are  preferved  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  require  to  be  kept  in  fmall  compafs,  is  the  beft  method 
to  have  them  handforne  ;  but  then  thefe  fheered  plants  will 
not  produce  flowers,  for  which  reafon  that  fort  with  double 
flowers  fhould  not  be  clipped,  becaufe  the  chief  beauty  of 
that  confifts  in  its  flowers ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fuffer 
a  plant  or  two  of  each  kind  to  grow  rude,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  branches  in  nofegays,  &c.  for  it  will  greatly  deface 
thofe  which  have  been  conllantiy  fheered  to  cut  off  their 
branches. 

As  thefe  plants  advance  in  ftature,  they  fhould  annually 
be  removed  into  larger  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  their 
roots ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  put  them  into  pots  too 
large,  which  will  caufe  them  to  {hoot  weak,  and  many 
times  prove  the  dertrudtion  of  them  ;  therefore  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  former  pots,  the  earth  about  their  roots 
{hould  be  pared  off,  and  that  within  fide  the  ball  muft  be 
gently  loofened,  that  the  roots  may  not  be  clofely  confined  ; 
and  then  place  them  into  the  fame  pots  again,  provided 
they  are  not  too  fmall,  filling  up  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
them  with  frefh  rich  earth,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  fhould  be  frequently 
repeated,  for  they  require  to  be  often  watered  both  in  win¬ 
ter  and  fummer,  but  in  hot  weather  they  muft  have  it  in 
plenty. 

The  beft  feafon  for  drifting  thefe  plants  is  either  in  April 
or  Augujl,  for  if  it  be  done  much  fooner  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  are  then  in  a  flow  growing  ftate,  and  fo  not  capable 
to  ltrike  out  frefh  roots  again  very  foon  ;  and  if  it  be  done 
later  in  autumn,  the  cold  weather  coming  on  will  prevent 
their  taking  root ;  nor  is  it  advifable  to  do  it  in  the  great 
heat  of  fummer,  becaufe  they  will  require  to  be  very  often 
watered,  and  alfo  to  be  placed  in  the  fhade,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  droop  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  that  be¬ 
ing  the  feafon  when  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  amongft 
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other  exoticks,  to  adorn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  garden, 
thefe  plants,  being  then  removed,  could  not  be  expofed 
until  they  have  taken  root  agiin,  which,  at  that  time  (if 
the  feafon  be  hot  and  dry)  will  be  three  weeks,  or  a  month. 

In  October,  when  the  nights  begin  to  befrofty,  you  ffiould 
remove  the  plants  into  the  green-houle  ;  but  if  the  weather 
proves  favourable  in  autumn  (as  it  often  happens),  they 
may  remain  abroad  until  the  beginning  of  November,  for  if 
they  are  carried  into  the  green-houfe  too  foon,  and  the 
autumn  fhould  prove  warm,  they  will  make  frelh  (hoots  at 
that  feafon,  which  will  be  weak,  and  often  grow  mouldy 
in  winter,  if  the  weather  fhould  be  fo  fevere,  as  to  require 
the  windows  to  be  kept  ciofely  fhnt,  whereby  they  will  be 
greatly  defaced  ;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  always  be 
kept  as  long  abroad  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  removed 
out  again  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  (hoot  out ;  and 
during  the  winter  feafon  that  they  are  in  the  green-houfe, 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  when  the 
weather  is  mild. 

The  three  firft  mentioned  for-s  I  have  planted  abroad  in 
warm  fituations,  upon  a  dry  foil,  where  they  have  endured 
the  cold  of  our  winters  for  feveral  years  very  well,  with 
only  being  covered  in  very  hard  frofts  with  two  or  three 
mats,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  co¬ 
vered  with  a  little  mulch  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering 
the  ground  ;  but  in  Cornwall  and  Devonjhire,  where  the 
winters  are  more  favourable  than  in  moll  other  parts  of 
England ,  there  are  large  hedges  of  Myrtle,  which  have 
been  planted  feveral  years,  and  are  very  thriving  and  vigo 
rous,  fome  of  which  are  upward  of  fix  feet  high  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  the  double  flowering  kind  were  planted  abroad,  it 
would  endure  the  cold  as  well  as  any  of  the  others,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  native  of  thefouthern  parts  of  France.  This,  and  the 
Orange-leaved  kind,  are  the  moll  difficult  to  take  root  from 
cuttings;  but  if  they  are  planted  toward  the  latter  end  of 
June,  making  choice  of  only  fuch  fhcots  as  are  tender,  and 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark  which 
has  loft  moft  of  its  heat,  and  the  glaffes  fhaded  every  day, 
they  will  take  root  extremely  well,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  experienced.  The  Orange-leaved  fort,  and  thofe 
with  variegated  leaves,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
ordinary  forts,  and  (hould  be  houfed  a  little  fooner  in 
autumn,  and  placed  farther  from  the  windows  of  the  green- 
houfe. 
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The  eighth  fort  is  at  prefent  rare  in  Europe,  and  in  very 
few  gardens.  This  was  by  Dr.  Linnteus  feparated.  from  the 
Myrtles  in  the  former  editions  of  his  works,  and  had  the 
title  of  Myrfine  applied  to  it ;  but  in  his  Species  of  Plants ,  he 
has  joined  it  to  this  genus  again,  to  which,  according  to  his 
fyftem,  it  properly  belongs  ;  for  the  number  of  petals,  (la¬ 
mina,  and  ftyle,  do  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  it 
differs  in  fru&ification,  this  having  but  one  feed  in  each 
fruit,  and  the  Myrtle  has  four  or  five. 

This  plant  is  with  difficulty  propagated,  which  occafions 
its  prefent  fcarcity,  for  as  it  does  not  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
Europe,  it  can  only  be  increafed  by  layers  or  cuttings.  By 
the  former  method  the  layers  are  commonly  two  years  be¬ 
fore  they  take  root,  and  the  cuttings  frequently  fail,  though 
the  latter  is  preferred,  when  performed  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  in  a  right  method  ;  the  beft  time  to  plant  the  cuttings 
is  in  May,  in  the  choice  of  them,  it  fhould  be  the  (hoots  of 
the  former  year,  with  a  (mail  piece  of  the  two  years  wood 
at  bottom  ;  thefe  (hould  be  planted  in  a  foft  loamy  earth,  and 
covered  with  bell  or  hand-glalfes  to  exclude  the  air;  which 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  promote  the  cuttings  putting  out 
i  roots,  and  if  they  are  covered  with  the  glades  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  above  them,  it  will  be  yet  better  :  the  cuttings  ffiould 
be  (haded  from  the  fun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently 
refreffied  with  water,  but  they  (hould  by  no  means  have  the 
glaffes  moved  ;  fo  the  water  given  to  them  mull  be  over  the 
whole,  which  will  foak  in  and  moiften  the  earth  under  the 
glaffes ;  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  ave  taken  root, 
when  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air, 
into  which  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  them  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  that  they  may  be  (lengthened  before  winter. 
In  Augujl  they  ffiould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  afmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth  from  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  and  placed  in  a  ffiady  fituation  till  they  have  taken 
freffi  root;  then  they  ffiould  be  placed  in  a  ffieltered  fitu¬ 
ation  ,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  be  removed  into  the  (love. 

This  plant  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England  in 
a  green-houfe,  but  if  it  is  placed  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  it  will  flower  well  in  winter;  and  in  July,  Augujl , 
and  September ,  the  plants  ffiould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  ffiel¬ 
tered  fituation. 

MYRTUS  BRABANTICA.  See  Myrica. 
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APELLUS.  See  Aconitum. 

NAPUS.  See  Brailica  and  Rapa. 

NAPiEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  74.8. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  mate  and  hertnaphrodite  flowers  in  diflinCi  plants. 
The  male  flowers  have  pitcber-Jhaped  empalements  of  one  leaf. 
Eke  flowers  have  five  oblong  petals,  which  are  connected  at  their 
buje  ;  they  have  many  hairy  ftamina ,  which  are  joined  at  the 
bottom  into  a  Jort  of  cylindrical  column.  Ehe  hermaphrodite 
flowers  have  the  Hie  empalement ,  petals,  and  flamina,  as  the 


male,  and  have  a  conical  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  fiyfet 
divided  at  the  top  into  ten  parts,  crowned  by  Jingle  fligmas.  I  he 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  fruit ,  inclojed  in  the  empale - 
ment\  divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  one  kidney -Jhaptd 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

l.  Nap^EA  pedunculis  involucratis  angulatis,  foliis  fcabris 
floribus  dioicis.  Lin.  Sp.  Napaea  with  angular  foot-ftalks, 
rough  leaves,  and  male  (lowers  upon  different  plants  from 
the  fruitful. 


2.  Na^jea 
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2.  Nap^F.A  foil  is  trilobatis,  lobis  aeuminatis  inmqualitcr  fir- 
ratis ,  pedunculis  nudis  trfioris.  Napsea  with  leaves  having 
three  acute-pointed  lobes,  which  are  unequally  fawed,  and 
naked  foot-ftalks  with  three  flowers. 

Both  forts  have  perennial  roots,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  are  connected  at  the  top  into  large  heads  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  firft  fort  are  rough,  hairy,  and  are  deeply  cut  into  fix 
or  (even  lobes,  which  are  irregularly  indented  on  their 
edges,  each  lobe  having  a  ftrong  midrib,  which  all  meet  in 
a  center  at  the  foot-flalk.  The  foot-ftalks  are  large  and 
long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  root,  ar.d  fpread  out  on 
every  fide.  The  (talks  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  fmaller  branches  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed 
at  each  joint  with  one  leaf,  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  be¬ 
low,  buc  diminifh  in  their  fize  toward  the  top,  where  they 
feidom  have  more  than  three  lobes  ;  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk,  come  out  from  the  fide  at  each  joint,  a  long 
foot-ltalk,  fuftaining  feveral  white  flowers,  which  are  tubu- 
lous  at  bottom,  where  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  con¬ 
nected,  but  they  fpread  open  above,  ^nd  are  divided  into 
five  obtufe  fegments  ;  in  the  center  arifes  the  column,  to 
which  their  flamina  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open 
above,  and  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  ftyle  is  con- 
ntCled  to  the  fame  column.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
fucceeded  bycompreffed  orbicular  fruit,  inclofed  in  the  em- 
palement,  ai  d  divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a 
kidney-fhaped  feed,  but  the  male  plants  are  barren. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  italks  decay,  but  the  roots  will  live  many 
years. 

The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort  frequently  creep  in  the 
ground,  to  fome  diftance  from  the  old  plant ;  the  Italics  rife 
about  four  feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves, 
placed  alternately,  (landing  upon  long  flender  foot-llalks  ; 
they  are  deeply  cut  into  three  lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
points,  and  are  irregularly  fawed  on  their  edges.  At  the 
bafe  of  the  leaf  comes  out  the  foot-flalk  of  the  flower, 
which  is  about  three  inches  long,  dividing  at  the  top  into 
three  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  white  flower  of  the  fame 
form  with  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the 
column  of  flamina  is  longer,  their  fummits  ftanding  out  be¬ 
yond  the  petal  ;  thefe  plants  have  fome  male  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  plants. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America  ;  from  the  hark  of  thefe  plants 
might  be  procured  a  fort  of  hemp,  which  many  of  the  mal- 
vaceous  tribe  afford  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  forts  which  grow 
naturally  in  India,  the  fibres  of  the  bark  are  fo  fine,  as  to 
fpin  into  very  fine  threads,  of  which  there  might  be  woven 
very  fine  cloth. 

Thefe  plants  are  eaflly  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
Town  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
will  rile  very  freely,  and  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they 
delight  in  a  rich  moill  foil,  in  which  they  will  grow  very 
luxuriantly,  fo  they  mull  be  allowed  room.  TTe  fecond 
fort  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be 
parted  in  autumn  ;  but  as  thefe  plants  have  no  great  beauty, 
fo  one  or  two  of  each  fort  in  a  garden,  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  will  be  enough. 

NARCISSO  LEUCOIUM.  See  Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS.  Tcum.  Infl.  R.  H.  353.  tab.  185.  The 
Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  comprejfed  fpatha 
( or  fheath),  which  tears  open  on  the  fide ,  and  withers.  The 
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flowers  have  a  cylindrical funnel Jhafed  rmpalement  cfl  one  leaf, 
which  is  fpread  open  at  the  brim  ;  they  have  fix  oval  petals  on 
the  outfde  of  the  neflariuvi ,  which  are  inferted  above  their  bafe > 
and  fix  awl-Jhapcd  famina  fxed  to  the  tube  of  the  neflarthtn., 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits ;  they  have  a  three-cornered , 
rcundijh ,  obtufe  germen,  ftuated  below  the  fewer,  which  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  obtufe ,  ronndijh,  three-cornlred  catfule ,  with 
three  cells  filled  with  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Narcissus  fpatha  uni  flora ,  neSlarii  Umbo  campanula  to 
ereflo,  petalo  quale.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Daffodil  with 
one  flower  in  each  fheath,  whofe  ne<5lanum  is  eredt,  bell  - 
fhaped,  and  equal  with  the  petals ;  or  common  Englijh 
Daffodil. 

2.  Narcissus  fpatha  unifiord ,  neflarii  limbo  rotato  ire - 
vifjlmo.  Hart.  Upfal.  74.  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  a 
fheath,  having  a  very  fhort  wheel-fhaped  nedlarium. 

3.  Narcissus  fpatha  uniflora,  neflarii  limbo  campar.ulato 
ereflo,  petalo  dimidio  breviore.  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  a 
fheath,  having  an  eredt  bell-fhaped  empalement,  half  the 
length  of  the  petal  ;  or  the  Incomparable  Daffodil. 

4.  Narcissus  fpatha  biflora ,  neflarii  compamdato,  Ire - 

vijfimo,  floribus  nutantibus.  Daffodil  with  two  flowers  in  a 
fheath,  a  fhort  bell-fhaped  nedlarium,  and  nodding  flowers  ; 
called  Primrofe  Peerlefs.  * 

5.  Narcissus  fpatha  uniford ,  neflario  campanulato  bre- 
vijflmo ,  petalis  reflexis.  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath, 
having  a  very  fhort  bell-fhaped  nedlarium,  and  rellexed 
petals. 

6.  Narcissus  fpatha  uniflora ,  neflario  turlinato  maxima , 

genitalibus  declinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Daffodil  with  one 
flower  in  a  fheath,  having  a  very  large  turbinated  nedlarium, 
and  declined  flamina;  commonly  called  the  Hoop  Petticoat 
Narciffus.  * 

7.  Narcissus  fpatha  uniflora ,  neflario  brevifllmo fexpartito. 
Leefl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  290.  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  a 
fheath,  having  a  very  fhort  nedlarium,  which  is  cut  into  fix 
parts  ;  or  fmall  autumnal  Daffodil. 

8.  Narcissus  fpathd  multfiora,  neflario  campanulato,  fo¬ 
lds  planis.  Hart.  IJpfal  74.  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in 
a  fheath,  having  a  bell-fhaped  nedlarium,  and  plain  leaves  ; 
commonly  called  Polyanthus  Narciffus. 

9.  Narcissus  fpathd  mult  fiord,  neflario  campanulato  brevi, 
fohis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  75.  Daffodil  with  many  flowers 
in  a  fheath,  a  fhort  bell-fhaped  nedlarium,  and  awl-fhaped 
leaves;  called  Jonquil. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  real  fpecies  which  . 
I  have  met  with  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  though  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  each  fpecies,  which  differ  fo  much  from 
one  another,  as  to  lender  it  very  difficult  to  afeertain  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  order  to  find  out  as  well 
as  I  could,  from  what  fpecies  many  of  thofe  varieties  have 
been  raifed,  I  endeavoured  to  degenerate  as  many  of  the 
double  flowering,  and  others  of  the  beft  kinds,  fo  far  as 
I  could,  by  which  I  have  obferved  feveral  changes,  and 
(hall  here  mention,  under  each  fpecies,  the  varieties  1  have 
obferved. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Englijh  Daffodil,  which  grows 
naturally  by  the  borders  of  woods,  and  fields,  in  many  parts 
of  England ;  this  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which 
comes  out  five  or  fix  flat  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  a  little  hollowed  in  the 
middle,  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  having  two  (harp  longitudinal  angles;  at  the 
top  comes  out  a  fingie  flower,  inclofed  in  a  thin  fpatha 
(or  fheath),  which  is  torn  open  on  one  fide,  to  make  way 
for  the  flower  to  come  out,  and  then  withers  and  remains 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  or 
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leaf,  being  connected  at  the  bafe,  but  is  cut  into  fix  parts 
almoft  to  the  bottom,  which  expand  ;  in  the  middle  of  this 
is  fituated  a  bell-fhaped  nedarium,  called  by  the  gardeners 
a  cup,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  petal,  and  Hands  ered. 
The  flower  nods  on  one  fide  the  ftalk.  The  petal  is  of  a 
pale  brimftone  colour,  and  the  nedarium  yellow.  It  flowers 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  after  the  flowers  are  part,  the 
germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  capfule,  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundifh  black  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July.  This  fort 
propagates  very  fafl  by  offsets  from  the  root. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are. 

One  with  white  petals,  and  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

One  with  yellow  petals,  and  a  golden  cup. 

The  common,  double,  yellow  Daffodil. 

Another  double  Daffodil  with  three  or  four  cups  within 
each  other. 

And,  I  believe,  John  TradJcanP s  Daffodil  may  be  referred 
to  this  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  has  a  fmaller  and  rounder  bulbous  root 
than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and 
flatter  than  thofe  of  that  fort.  The.  ltalks  do  not  rife 
higher  than  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  gray  colour  ;  at  the 
top  of  the  flalk  comes  out  one  flower  from  the  fheath, 
which  nods  on  one  fide.  The  petal  of  this  is  cut  into  fix 
fegments,  which  are  rounded  at  their  points  ;  they  are  of  a 
fnow  white,  and  fpread  open  flat.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
a  very  fhort  nedarium  or  cup,  which  is  fringed  on  the  bor¬ 
der  with  a  bright  purple  circle.  The  flowers  have  an  agree¬ 
able  odour.  This  flowers  in  May,  but  feldom  produces 
feeds,  however  it  increafes  fall:  enough  by  offsets. 

The  double  white  Narciflus  is  the  only  variety  of  this 
which  I  have  obferved,  though  there  is  mentioned  in  fome 
books  feveral  other. 

The  third  fart  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  roots.  The  bulbs  of  this 
fort  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft..  The  leaves  are  longer, 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  flower-ffalks  rife  higher.  The 
fegments  of  the  petal  are  rounder,  and  fpread  open,  flatter 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  nedarium  or  cup,  in  the 
middle,  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  is  edged 
with  a  gold -coloured  fringe.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  feldom 
produces  feeds  here.  This  fort  fportsand  varies  more  than 
any  of  the  other  :  the  following  variations  1  have  traced  in 
the  fame  roots. 

The  roots  of  thefe,  the  firff  year,  produced  very  double 
flowers,  of  the  fort  which  is  commonly  called  the  Incom¬ 
parable  Daffodil.  The  fix  outer  fegments  of  the  petal 
were  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  white ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  very  full  of  fhorter  petals,  fome  of  which  were 
white,  others  yellow,  and  collected  into  a  globular  figure  : 
fome  of  thefe  roots,  the  following  year,  produced  flowers 
lefs  double  than  before,  with  no  white  petals  in  them,  but 
the  larger  petals  were  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  the  others 
yellow  ;  from  this  they  afterward  degenerated  to  half  double 
flowers,  and  at  laft  to  Angle  flowers,  with  a  cup  half  the 
length  of  the  petal,  in  which  manner  they  have  continued 
to  flower  many  years ;  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe 
varieties  were  firfl:  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  this  Angle 
flower. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  growing  in  the  fields  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  likely  to  have  been  from 
fome  roots  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  gardens  with 
rubbiffi.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  firff,  and  are  rounder  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  of  a  gray 
colour,  and  fmocther  than  thofe  of  the  firft  j  the  flower- 
flalks  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  leaves,  and  have 
commonly  but  one  flower  in  a  fheath,  but  fometimes  when 


the  roots  are  ftrong  they  have  two.  The  flower  nods 
downward,  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  a  little  waved  on 
their  edges,  the  nedarium  or  cup  is  fhort,  and  bordered 
with  yellow  ;  it  flowers  in  May.  The  feent  of  thefe  flowers 
is  not  very  agreeable,  and  as  they  are  not  very  beautiful, 
fo  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  flnee  the  finer 
forts  have  been  plenty.  There  is  no  variety  of  this,  fo  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  for  I  could  never  obferve  any 
variation  in  their  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  fourth,  but  the 
flowers  are  whiter  ;  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  reflexed, 
and  the  border  of  the  nedarium  or  cup  is  of  a  gold  yellow 
colour  ;  this  has  fome  affinity  to  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  roots.  The  bulbs  of  this  kind  are 
ftnall,  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  having  fome  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  Rufh,  but  are  a  little  comprefled,  and  have 
a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  fide ;  thefe  are  feldom  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  fiower-ftalk  is  flender, 
taper,  and  about  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one 
flower,  which  is  at  firft  inclofed  in  a  fheath ;  the  petal  is 
fcarce  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  cut  into  fix  acute  fegments ; 
the  nedarium  or  cup  is  more  than  two  inches  long,  very 
broad  at  the  brim,  leflening  gradually  to  the  bafe,  being 
fomcvvhat  formed  like  the  ladies  hoop-petticoats,  from 
whence  the  flower  is  fo  called.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  does 
not  produce  feeds  here.  There  are  no  varieties  of  this  fort. 

The  feventii  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  a 
fmall  bulbous  root ;  the  leaves  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
are  narrow  ;  the  ftalk  is  jointed,  and  rifes  about  nine  inches 
high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one  flower,  which  at  firft  is  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  fpatha  (or  (heath)  ;  the  flower  is  cut  into  fix 
narrow  fegments,  which  are  white  ;  the  nedarium  or  cup 
is  yellow.  It  flowers  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  roots  are 
tender,  fo  are  often  killed  by  hard  frofts  in  Efigland,  which 
renders  it  fcarce  here. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  and  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  of  this  there  are  a  greater  variety 
than  of  all  the  other  fpecies,  for  as  the  flowers  are  very 
ornamental,  and  come  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  the  florifts  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  have  taken  great  pains  in 
cultivating  and  improving  them  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  the  ca¬ 
talogues  printed  by  the  Dutch  florifts,  contain  more  than 
thirty  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  hereafter 
mentioned. 

Thefe  have  yellow  petals,  with  Orange,  yellow,  or  ful- 

phur-coloured  cups  or  nedariums. 

*  ' 

The  Great  Algiers. 

The  Ladies  Nofegay. 

The  Greater  Bell. 

The  Golden  Royal. 

The  Golden  Scepter. 

The  Triumphant. 


The  Moft  Beautiful. 
The  Golden  Star. 
The  Mignon. 

The  Zeylander. 
The  Madoufe. 

The  Golden  Sun. 


The  following  have  white  petals,  with  yellow  or  fulphur- 
coloured  cups  or  nedariums. 

The  Archdutchefs.  The  Greater  Bozelman. 

The  Triumphant  Nofegay.  The  Czarina. 

The  New  Dorothy.  The  Grand  Monarque. 

The  Pafle  Bozelman.  The  Czar  of  Mulcovy. 

The  Superb.  The  Surpaflante. 

There  are  feme  with  white  petals  and  white  cups,  but 
thefe  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the  others,  though  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties  with  large  bunches  of  fmall  white 
flowers,  which  have  a  very  agreeable  odour,  fo  are  as 
valuable  as  any  of  the  other,  and  comes  later  to  flower  than 
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moll  of  the  other  forts.  There  is  alfo  one  with  very  double 
flowers,  whofe  outer  petals  are  white,  and  thofe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  are  fome  white,  and  others  are  of  an  Orange  colour, 
which  have  a  very  agreeable  feent,  and  is  the  earliell  in 
flowering;  it  is  generally  called  the  Cyprus  Narcifius,  and 
feems  to  be  a  diftinrt  fpecies  from  the  others.  This,  like 
moll  other  double  flowers,  never  produces  any  feeds,  fo  is 
only  propagated  by  offsets,  and  is  the  moll  beautiful  of  all 
the  Narciffufes,  when  blown  upon  glaffes  of  waterin  aroom  ; 
but  when  it  is  planted  in  the  ground,  if  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  not  covered  with  mats  in  frolty  weather, 
to  prevent  their  flower- buds  from  being  deflroyed,  they 
feldom  flower;  for  the  leaves  begin  to  ihoot  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  flower-buds  appear  about  Cbrijimas,  which 
are  tender ;  fo  that  if  hard  froft  happen  when  they  are 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  it  generally  kills  them  ;  but  if 
they  are  properly  fereened  from  froft,  they  will  flower  in 
February ,  and  in  mild  feafons  often  in  January. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Jonquil,  a  flower  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  defeription  ;  of  this  there  is  the  great  and  fmall 
Jonquil  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the  common  fort  with 
double  flowers,  which  is  moll  eiteemed. 

I  Hull  firil  treat  of  the  method  for  railing  of  the  fine  forts 
of  Polyanthus  Narcifius  from  feeds,  which  is  the  way  to 
obtain  new  varieties. 

The  not  prartiling  this  has  occafioned  our  fending  abroad 
annually  for  great  quantities  of  flower-roots,  which  were 
for  many  year?  kept  up  to  a  high  price,  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  them  in  England-,  whereas,  if  we  were  as 
induftrious  to  propagate  them  as  our  neighbours,  we  might 
foon  vie  with  them,  if  not  outdo  them,  in  molt  forts  of 
flowers,  as  may  be  feen,  by  the  vaft  variety  of  Carnations, 
Auriculas,  Rununculas,  lAc.  which  have  been  produced 
from  feeds  in  England  within  a  few  years  pall,  and  exceed 
moft  of  thofe  kinds  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

You  mull  fir  ft  be  very  careful  in  faving  your  feeds,  to 
gather  none  but  from  fuch  flowers  as  have  good  properties, 
and  particularly  from  fuch  only  as  have  many  flowers  upon 
a  ftalk,  that  flower  tall,  and  have  beautiful  cups  to  their 
flowers  ;  from  fuch  you  may  expert  to  have  good  flowers 
produced,  provided  the  roots  are  not  intermixed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds,  which  by  the  mixing  of  the  farina  will  greatly 
degenerate  the  bed  fort  of  flowers  ;  and  if  you  fow  ordinary 
feed,  it  is  only  putting  yourfelf  to  trouole  and  expence  to 
no  purpofe,  fince  from  fuch  feeds  there  can  be  no  hopes  of 
procunrg  any  valuable  flowers. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  good  feeds,  you  mull  pro¬ 
cure  either  fome  {hallow  cafes  or  flat  pans,  made  on  pur¬ 
pofe  for  the  raifing  of  feedlings,  which  Ihould  have  holes 
in  their  bottoms,  to  let  the  inoifture  pafs  oft' ;  thefe  mull  be 
filled  with  frelh  light  earth  about  the  beginning  of  Augujl 
(this  being  the  feafon  for  lowing  the  feeds  of  moft  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers)  ;  the  earth  ,n  thefe  mull  be  levelled  very 
even  ;  then  fow  the  feeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering 
them  over  with  fine,  fifted,  light  earth,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  place  the  cafes  or  pans  in  a  fituation  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun  till  about  ten  o’clock, 
where  they  Ihould  remain  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  a  warmer  fituation,  placing 
them  upon  bricks,  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  under  the 
cafes,  which  will  preferve  them  from  being  too  moift. 

They  Ihould  alio  be  expofed  to  the  full  fun  in  winter, 
but  fereened  from  the  north  and  eall  winds ;  and  if  the  froft 
Ihould  be  fevtre,  they  mull  be  covered  either  with  mats, 
Peas  haulm,  or  fome  light  covering,  otherwife  there  will 
be  danger  of  their  being  deflroyed  :  in  this  fituation  they 
may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  April,  by  which  time 
the  plants  will  be  up,  when  you  mull  carefully  dear  them 
from  weeds ;  and  if  the  feafon  fnould  prove  dry,  they  mult 
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be  frequently  watered  :  the  cafes  Ihould  alfo  now  be  removed 
into  their  former  fhady  pofition,  or  (haded  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  for  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  fun  will  be  too  great 
for  the  young  plants. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
decayed,  you  Ihould  take  off  the  upper  furface  of  the  earth 
in  the  cafes  (which  by  that  time  will  have  contrarted  a 
molfinefs,  and,  if  fuftered  to  remain,  will  greatly  injure  the 
young  roots),  obferving  not  to  take  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch 
the  roots  ;  then  fift  fome  frelh  light  earth  over  the  furface, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  will  greatly  ilrengthen  the 
roots  ;  the  fame  fhould  alfo  be  repeated  in  October,  when 
the  cafes  are  moved  again  into  the  fun. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
very  wet,  and  the  earth  in  the  cafe  appear  very  moift,  you 
mull  remove  them  into  the  fun  till  the  earth  be  dry  again  ; 
for  if  the  roots  receive  much  wet,  during  the  time  they  are 
unartive,  it  very  often  rots  them  while  young ;  therefore 
you  mull  never  give  them  any  water  after  their  leaves  are 
decayed,  but  only  place  them  in  the  lhade,  as  was  before 
directed. 

Thus  you  Ihould  manage  them  the  two  firft  feafons,  till 
their  leaves  are  decayed  the  fecond  fummer  after  fowing  ; 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed  you  Ihould  carefully  take  up 
the  roots,  which  may  be  done  by  fifting  the  earth  in  the 
cafes  through  a  fine  fieve,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  eafily 
feparated  from  the  earth  ;  then  having  prepared  a  bed  of 
good,  frelh,  light  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
your  roots,  you  Ihould  plant  them  therein,  at  about  three 
inches  dillance  every  way,  and  about  three  inches  deep  in 
the  ground. 

Thefe  beds  Ihould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
in  proportion  to  the  moifture  of  the  foil,  which  if  dry,  three 
inches  will  be  enough  ;  but  if  it  be  wet,  they  mull  be  raifed 
fix  or  eight  inches  high,  and  laid  a  little  rounding,  to  (hoot 
off  the  wet. 

If  thefe  beds  are  made  in  Augufl,  which  is  the  bed  time 
to  tranfplant  the  roots,  the  weeds  will  foon  appear  very 
thick  ;  therefore  you  Ihould  clean  the  furface  of  the  ground 
to  deftroy  them,  being  very  careful  not  to  difturb  any  of 
the  roots ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
found  neceffary,  by  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  obferving 
always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  they  may  be  effertually 
deflroyed  ;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  October,  after  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  cleared  the  beds  from  weeds,  you  Ihould  fift  a 
little  rich  light  earth  over  them,  about  an  inch  thick;  the 
goodnefs  of  which  will  be  wafhed  down  to  the  roots  by  the 
winter’s  rain,  which  will  greatly  encourage  their  (hooting 
in  the  fpring. 

If  the  cofd  Ihould  be  very  fevere  in  winter,  you  fhould 
cover  the  beds,  either  with  old  tan  or  fea-coal  allies,  or  in 
want  of  thefe  with  Peas  haulm,  or  fome  fuch  light  cover¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground  to 
the  roots,  which  might  greatly  injure  them  while  they  are 
fo  young. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear  above 
ground,  you  mull  gently  ilir  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
clearing  it  from  weeds,  (Ac.  in  doing  of  which,  you  Ihould 
be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots;  and  if  tlve  feafon 
Ihould  prove  dry,  you  fhould  now  and  then  gently  refreih 
them  with  water,  which  will  ilrengthen  them. 

When  their  leaves  are  decayed,  you  Ihould  clear  the  beds 
from  weeds,  and  fift  a  little  earth  over  them  (as  was  be¬ 
fore  direrted,  which  mull  alfo  be  repeated  in  October  in  like 
manner;  but  the  roots  Ihould  not  remain  longer  in  thefe 
beds  than  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  grown 
fo  large  as  to  require  more  room,  therefore  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  as  foon  as  their  leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted 
into  frelh  beds,  which  Ihould  be  dug  deep,  and  a  little  very 
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ro  ten  dung  burled  in  the  bottom,  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
to  llrike  into.  Then  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  at  fix  in¬ 
ches  diftance,  and  the  fame  depth  in  the  ground.  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  froft  comes  on,  if  fome  rotten  tan  is 
laid  over  the  beds,  it  will  keep  out  the  froft,  and  greatly 
encourage  the  roots ;  and  if  the  winter  fb.ould  prove  fevere, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  greater  thicknefs  of  tan  over  the 
beds,  and  alfo  in  the  alleys,  to  keep  out  froft,  or  to  cover 
them  over  with  Straw  or  Peas  haulm,  otherwife  they  may 
be  all  deftroyed  by  the  cold.  In  the  fpring  thefe  coverings 
fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  the  danger  of  hard  frofts  is 
over,  and  the  beds  mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer:  at  Michaelmas  they  ftiould  have  fome  frelh 
earth  laid  over  the  beds,  and  covered  agtin  with  tan  ;  and 
fo  every  year  continued  till  the  roots  flower,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  five  years  from  feed,  w'hen  you  fliould  mark  all 
fuch  as  protnife  well,  which  ihould  be  taken  up  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  decay,  and  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  in  new 
prepared  beds  ;  but  thofe  which  do  not  flower,  or  thofe  you 
do  not  greatly  elteem,  Ihould  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
fame  bed  ;  therefore,  in  taking  up  thofe  roots  which  you 
marked,  you  niuft  be  careful  not  to  diilurb  the  roots  of  thofe 
left,  and  alfo  to  level  the  earth  again,  and  fi!t  fome  frelh 
earth  over  the  beds  (as  before)  to  encourage  the  roots  ; 
for  it  often  happens  in  the  feedlings  of  thefe  flowers,  that 
at  their  firft  time  of  blowing,  their  flowers  feldom  appear 
half  fo  beautiful  as  they  do  the  fecond  year;  for  which  rea- 
fon  none  of  them  Ihould  be  rejedled  until  they  have  flowered 
twice,  that  fo  you  may  be  affured  of  their  worth. 

Thus  having  laid  down  diredlions  for  the  lowing  and 
managing  thefe  roots,  until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower, 
I  fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  inftrudlions  for  planting 
and  managing  the  roots  afterwards,  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  large  fair  flowers. 

All  the  forts  of  Narciflus,  which  produce  many  flowers  upon 
a  ftalk,  fliould  have  a  fituation  defended  from  cold  and  flrong 
winds,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjedl  to  be  injured  by  the 
cold  in  a  fevere  winter,  and  their  ftems  broken  down 
when  in  flower;  for  notwithftanding  their  flalks  are  gene¬ 
rally  pretty  flrong,  yet  the  number  of  flowers  upon  each 
renders  their  heads  weighty,  efpecially  after  rain,  which 
lodges  in  the  flowers,  and,  if  lucceeded  by  ftrong  winds, 
very  often  deftroys  their  beauty,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto  ; 
fo  that  a  border  under  a  hedge,  which  is  open  to  thefouth- 
eaft,  is  preferable  to  any  other  polition  for  thefe  flowers. 

The  morning  fun  rifing  upon  them,  will  dry  oft"  the 
moifture  which  had  lodgfed  upon  them  the  preceding  night, 
and  caufe  them  to  expand  fairer  than  when  they  are  planted 
in  a  lhady  fituation  ;  and  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  afternoon  fun,  they  will  be  hurried  out  of  their  beauty 
very  foon  ;  and  the  ftrong  winds  ufually  coming  from  the 
weft  and  fouth-weft  points,  they  will  be  expoled  to  the  fury 
of  them,  which  is  frequently  very  injurious  to  them. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fituation,  you  muft  then 
proceed  to  prepare  the  earth  neceflary  to  plant  them  in  ; 
for  if  the  natural  foil  of  the  place  be  very  ftrong  or  poor,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  the  border  of  new  earth,  removing 
the  former  foil  away  about  three  feet  deep  The  beft  earth 
for  thefe  flowers  is  a  frelh  light  Hazel  loam,  mixed  with  a 
little  very  rotten  neats  dung:  this  fliould  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  often  turned  over,  in  order  to  fweeten  it  ; 
then  having  removed  away  the  old  earth  to  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  depth,  you  Ihould  put  a  layer  of  rotten  dung  or  tan, 
in  the  bottom,  about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  upon  which 
you  muft  lay  fome  of  the  prepared  earth  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  thick,  making  it  exattly  level ;  then  having 
marked  out  by  line  the  exadl  diftances  at  which  the  roots 
are  to  be  planted  (which  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight 
inches  fquare),  you  muft  place  the  roots  accordingly,  ob- 
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ferving  to  fet  them  upright;  then  you  muft  cover  them 
over  with  the  before  mentioned  earth  about  eight  inches 
deep,  being  very  careful  in  doing  of  it,  not  to  difplace  the 
roots  :  when  this  is  done,  you  muft  make  the  furface  of  the 
border  even,  and  make  up  the  fide  ftrait,  which  will  appear 
handlome. 

The  beft  time  for  planting  thefe  roots  is  in  September ,  for 
if  they  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  caufe 
their  flowers  to  be  very  w'eak.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve 
the  nature  of  the  foil  where  they  are  planted,  and  whether 
the  fituation  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to  which  you  fhould 
adapt  the  frefh  earth,  ar«d  order  the  beds ;  for  if  the  foil  be 
very  ftrong,  and  the  fituation  moift,  you  fhould  then  make 
choice  of  a  light  earth,  ar.d  raife  the  beds  fix  or  eight 
inches,  or  a  foot,  above  the  let-el  of  the  ground,  otherwife 
<he  roots  will  be  in  danger  of  perifliing  by  too  much  wet ; 
but  if  the  fituation  be  dry,  and  the  foil  naturally  light,  you 
ihould  then  allow  the  earth  to  be  a  little  ftronger,  and  the 
beds  ihould  not  be  raifed  above  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
for  if  they  are  made  too  high,  the  ro  ts  will  fuffer  very 
much,  if  the  fpring  fliould  prove  dry,  nor  would  the  flowers 
be  near  fo  fair.  As  alfo  in  very  fevere  winters,  thofe  beds 
which  are  raifed  much  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  will 
be  more  expofed  to  the  cold  than  thofe  which  are  lower, 
unlefs  the  alleys  are  filled  up  with  rotten  tan  or  litter. 

During  the  fummer,  the  only  culture  thefe  flowers  re¬ 
quire  is,  to  keep  them  free  from  we  ds ;  and  when  their 
leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  they  fhould  be  raked  offi  and 
the  beds  made  clean,  but  by  no  means  cut  off  their  leaves 
till  they  are  quite  decayed,  as  is  by  fome  pra&ifed,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  roots. 

Toward  the  middle  of  Oflober ,  if  the  weeds  have  grown 
upon  the  beds,  you  fliould  in  a  diy  day  gently  hoe  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  to  deftroy  them,  obfcrving  to  rake  it 
over  fmooth  again  ;  and  before  the  frofts  come  on,  the  beds 
fhould  be  covered  over  two  inches  thick  with  rotten  tan,  to 
keep  out  the  froft  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
care  till  the  fpring,  when  their  leaves  will  appear  above 
ground  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  gently  ftir  the  furface  of 
the  earth  with  a  fmall  trowel,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  rake  it  fmooth  with 
your  hands,  clearing  off  all  weeds,  &c.  which,  if  fuffered 
to  remain  at  that  feafon,  will  foon  grow  fo  faft,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  unfightly,  and  will  exhauft  the  nourifhment  from  the 
earth.  With  this  management  thefe  roots  will  flower  very 
ftrong,  fome  of  which  will  appear  in  March,  and  the  others 
in  April ,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  will  continue  in  beauty 
a  full  month,  and  are,  at  that  feafon,  very  great  ornaments 
to  a  flower-garden. 

After  the  flowers  are  part  and  the  leaves  decayed,  you 
fhould  ftir  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  you  lay  a  little  very 
rotten  dung  over  the  furface  of  the  beds,  the  rain  will  waih 
down  the  falts  thereof,  which  will  greatly  encourage  the 
roots  the  fucceeding  year. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  they  will  require  no  farther 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  October,  when 
the  furface  of  the  beds  fliould  be  again  ftirred,  raking  off 
all  weeds,  Itfc.  and  laying  fome  good  frefh  earth  over  the 
beds  about  an  inch  deep,  which  will  make  good  the  lofs 
fuftained  by  weeding,  &c.  and  in  the  fpring  you  muft  ma¬ 
nage  as  was  diredled  for  the  preceding  year. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
third  year,  if  they  are  expe&ed  to  flower  ftrong  and  make 
a  great  increafe,  becaufe  the  firft  year  after  removing  they 
never  flower  fo  ftrong  as  they  do  the  fecond  and  third  ; 
nor  will  the  roots  increafe  fo  faft,  when-  they  are  often 
tranfplanted  ;  but  if  you  let  them  remain  longer  than  three 
years  unremoved,  the  number  of  offsets,  which  by  that  time 
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will  be  produced,  will  weaken  the  large  bulbs,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  very  weak  flowers  ,-  therefore,  at  the  time 
of  tranfplanting  them,  all  the  fmall  offsets  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed  by  themfelves,  but  the 
large  bulbs  may  be  planted  again  for  flowering.  If  you 
plant  them  in  the  fame  bed  where  they  grew  before,  you 
mull  take  out  all  the  earth  two  feet  deep,  and  fill  it  up 
again  with  frefh,  in  the  manner  before  directed,  which  will 
be  equal  to  removing  them  into  another  place  :  this  is  the 
conftant  practice  of  the  gardeners  in  Holland,  who  have  but 
little  room  to  change  their  roots ;  therefore  they  every  year 
remove  the  earth  of  their  beds  and  put  in  frefli,  fo  that  the 
fame  place  is  conflantly  occupied  by  the  like  flowers.  But 
thofe  people  take  up  their  roots  every  year,  for  as  they 
cultivate  them  for  fale,  the  rounder  their  roots  are,  the  more 
valuable  they  will  be  :  the  way  to  have  them  fo  is,  to  take 
their  offsets  from  them  annually,  for  when  the  roots  are 
left  two  or  three  years  unremoved,  the  offsets  will  have 
grown  large,  and  thefe  pi  effing  againft  each  other,  will 
caufe  their  fides  to  be  flatted  ;  fo  that  where  the  roots  are 
propagated  for  fale,  they  fhould  be  annually  taken  up  as 
foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  and  the  large  bulbs  may  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Oftobcr,  but 
the  offsets  fhould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  September  or 
fooner,  that  they  may  get  ftrength,  fo  as  to  become  blow¬ 
ing  roots  the  following  >ear  ;  but  where  they  are  defigned 
for  ornament,  they  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than 
every  third  year,  for  then  the  rcots  will  be  in  large  bunches, 
and  a  number  of  ffalks  with  flowers  coming  from  each 
bunch,  they  will  make  a  much  better  appearance  than  where 
a  Angle  ftalk  rifes  from  each  root,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
when  the  roots  are  annually  removed. 

The  common  forts  of  Daffodil  are  generally  planted  in 
large  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where,  being  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  they  afford  an 
agreeable  variety  in  their  feafons  of  flowering,  Thele  roots 
are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoff  any  foil  or  fixa¬ 
tion,  which  renders  them  very  proper  for  rural  gardens, 
where,  being  planted  under  the  lhade  of  trees,  they  will 
thrive  for  feveral  years  without  tranfplanting,  and  produce 
annually  in  the  fpring  great  quantities  of  flowers,  which  will 
make  a  good  appearance  before  the  trees  come  out  in  leaf. 

The  Jonquils  fhould  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  fepa- 
rate  from  other  roots,  becaufe  thele  require  to  be  tranf- 
pjanted  at  leaf!  every  year,  otherwife  their  roots  are  apt  to 
grow  long  and  fiender,  and  feldom  flower  well  after,  which 
is  alfo  the  cafe,  if  they  are  continued  many  years  in  the 
fame  foil ;  wherefore  the  roots  fhould  be  often  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  or  at  leaft  the  earth 
fhould  be  often  renewed,  which  is  the  inofl  probable  me¬ 
thod  to  pieferve  thele  flowers  in  perfection. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  flowers  fucceed  belt,  is  an  Hazel 
loam,  neither  too  light  nor  over  fliff ;  it  muff  be  frefh,  and 
free  from  roots  of  trees  or  noxious  weeds,  but  fhould  not 
be  d  urged  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  where  the  ground 
is  made  rich,  they  feldom  continue  good  very  long,  but  are 
fubjeft  to  flioot  downwards,  and  form  long  flender  roots. 

Thefe  flowers  are  greatly  efteemed  by  many  people  for 
their  ffrong  fweei  fcent,  though  there  be  very  few  ladies 
that  can  bear  the  finell  of  them ;  fo  powerful  is  it,  that 
many  times  it  o'  ercomes  their  fpidts,  efpecially  if  confined 
in  a  room  ;  fo-r  which  realon,  they  fhould  never  be  planted 
too  clofe  to  a  habitation,  left  they  become  offenfive,  nor 
fhould  the  flowers  be  placed  in  fuch  rooms  where  company 
is  entertained. 

NASTURTIUM  Tourn*  Injl.  R.  H,  213.  tab.  102. 
Crefs. 

The  Character s  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  four- leaded  empalemenl.  It  has  four  petals 
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plated  like  a  trofs,  and  fix  awl-Jhaped famines,  four  of  which 
are  the  Jame  length  of  the  empalement,  and  two  are  Jhorter.  In 
the  center  is  ftuated  a  heart  Jhaped  germen,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  heart-Jhaped Jhort  capfule ,  with  acute  borders,  having 
two  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  oval  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nas  turtium  foliis  oblongis  nmltifdis,  caule  ereBd. 
Crefs  with  oblong  leaves  ending  in  many  points,  and  an 
ered:  ftalk  ;  or  common  Garden  Crefs. 

2.  Nas  turtium  foliis  radicalibus  incifs,  caulinis  oblongis 
integerrimis,  caule  ereSio  ramofo.  Crefs  with  lower  leaves  di¬ 
vided,  but  thofe  on  the  ffalks  oblong  and  entire,  and  an 
ereft  branching  ftalk  ;  or  broad-leaved  Garden  Crefs. 

3.  Nasturtium  foliis  pinnatifdis ,  caulibus  procumbenti- 
bus.  Crefs  with  leaves  ending  in  many  points,  and  trailing 
ffalks ;  Swines  Crefs. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  as  they 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  I  fhall  not  enumerate 
them  here. 

The  common  Crefs  is  a  plant  fo  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  defcription  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this,  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  much  curled  on  their  edges ;  this  was  formerly  cultivated 
in  greater  plenty  than  at  prelent.  Whether  this  is  a  diftind. 
fpecies,  or  only  a  variety,  I  cannot  determine,  though  for 
fome  years  I  found  it  retained  its  difference. 

The  broad-leaved  fort,  I  think,  is  a  diftind  plant ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  very  broad,  and  cut  into  three  or  five  lobes. 
The  ffalks  rife  much  higher,  and  branch  out  more  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  branches  grow  more  up¬ 
right  ;  this  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  prefent. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  Cal  - 
lad  herb,  and  is  chiefly  effeemed  in  the  winter  and  fpring,, 
it  being  one  of  the  warm  kind.  During  the  winter  feafon, 
it  muff  be  Town  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed,  and  covered  with 
either  mats  or  glafles,  to  preferve  it  from  great  rains  or  froft, 
both  which  are  equally  deffrudive  at  that  feafon :  in  the 
fpring  it  may  be  fown  in  warm  borders,  where,  if  it  be  de¬ 
fended  from  cold  winds,  it  will  thrive  very  well  ;  but  if  you 
would  continue  it  in  fummer,  you  muff  fow  it  upon  fhady 
borders,  and  repeat  fowing  every  third  day,  otherwife  it  will 
be  too  large  for  ufe,  for  at  that  feafon  it  grows  very  faff. 

The  curled  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  curiofity 
fake,  and  to  garnilh  difhes,  but  the  common  fort  is  equally 
as  good  for  ufe.  This  fhould  be  fown  fomewhat  thinner 
than  the  common  fort,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones  half 
an  inch  afunder,  whereby  they  will  have  room  to  expand 
their  leaves. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  variety  with  curled  leaves  diflind, 
you  muff  carefully  feparate  all  fuch  plants  as  appear  inclined 
to  degenerate  from  their  kinds,  leaving  only  fuch  as  have 
their  leaves  very  much  curled,  being  very  careful  not  to  in¬ 
termix  them  together.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  plants, 
fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  upon  a  cloth  two  or  three 
days  to  dry  ;  after  which  the  feeds  lhould  be  beaten  out, 
and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  for  ufe. 

NASTURTIUM  INDICUM.  See  Tropamium,. 

NECTARINE  [properly  fo  called  of  Netlar,  the  poeti¬ 
cal  drink  of  the  gods]  Nedarine. 

This  fruit  lhould  have  been  placed  under  the  article  of 
Peaches,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  differing  from 
them  in  nothing  more  than  in  having  a  fmooth  rind,  and  the 
flefh  being  firmer.  Thefe  the  Frbuh  diffinguifh  by  the 
name  of  Brugnon,  as  they  do  thofe  Peaches  which  adhere 
to  the  done,  by  the  name  of  Pavies ,  retaining  the  name  of 
Pefche  to  only  fuch  as  part  from  the  ffone ;  but  fince  the 
writers  in  gardening  have  diftinguifhed  this  fruit  by  the  name 
of  Nedarine  from  the  Peaches,  fo  1  fhall  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple,  left  by  endeavouring  to  rectify  their  miltakes,  I  lhould 
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render  myfelf  lefs  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  fliall  there¬ 
fore  mention  the  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  come 
to  my  knowledge  : 

1 .  Fairchild's  Early  Nedlarine.  This  is  one  of  the  earlieft 
ripe  Nedlarines  we  have ;  it  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  about 
the  fize  of  the  Nutmeg  Peach,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
and  well  flavoured  ;  it  ripens  the  end  of  July. 

2.  Elruge  Nedlarine.  The  tree  has  fawed  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall ;  it  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  dark  red 
or  purple  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenifh 
colour  towards  the  wall  ;  it  parts  from  the  ftone,  and  has  a 
loft  melting  juice  :  this  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Auguji. 

3.  Newington  Nedlarine.  The  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  it  is  a  fair  large  fruit  (when 
planted  on  a  good  foil),  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  next  the 
fun,  but  of  a  bright  yellow. towards  the  wall ;  it  has  an 
excellent  rich  juice  ;  the  pulp  adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone, 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour :  this  ripens  the  latter  end 
of  Auguji,  and  is  the  beft  flavoured  of  all  the  forts. 

4.  Scarlet  Nedlarine  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  laft,  of  a 
fine  red  or  fcarlet  colour  next  the  fun,  but  lofes  itfelf  in  paler 
red  towards  the  wall :  this  ripens  in  the  end  of  Augufl. 

5.  Brugnon  or  Italian  Nedlarine  has  fmooth  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall ;  it  is  a  fair  large  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  fofc  yellow  towards  the  wall ; 
the  pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich  flavour,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the 
ftone,  where  it  is  very  red  :  this  ripens  in  the  end  of  Auguji. 

6.  Roman  Red  Nedlarine  has  fmooth  leaves  and  large 
flowers  ;  it  is  a  large  fair  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  co¬ 
lour  towards  the  fun,  but  has  a  yellowifh  caftnext  the  wall ; 
the  flefh  is  firm,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  clofely  adhering 
to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  very  red  :  this  ripens  in  the  end  of 
Auguji. 

7.  Murry  Nedlarine  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  dirty  red 
colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  yellowifh  green 
towards  the  wall ;  the  pulp  is  tolerably  well  flavoured : 
this  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

8.  Golden  Nedlarine  is  a  fair  handfome  fruit,  of  a  foft 
red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  bright  yellow  next  the 
wall ;  the  pulp  is  very  yellow,  of  a  rich  flavour,  and  clofely 
adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  colour  : 
this  ripens  the  middle  of  September . 

9.  Temple's  Nedlarine  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  foft  red 
colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  yellowifh  green  toward  the 
wall  j  the  pulp  is  melting,  of  a  white  colour  towards  the 
ftone,  from  which  it  parts,  and  has  a  fine  poignant  flavour : 
this  ripens  the  end  of  September. 

9.  Peterborough,  or  late  green  Nedlarine,  is  a  middle- 
fized  fruit,  of  a  pale  green  colour  on  the  outfide  next  the 
fun,  but  of  a  whitiih  green  towards  the  wall  ;  the  flefh  is 
firm,  and,  in  a  good  feafon,  well  flavoured  :  this  ripens  the 
middle  of  OClober. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  pretend  to  have  more  forts 
than  I  have  here  fet  down,  but  I  much  doubt  whether  they 
are  different  from  thofe  here  mentioned,  there  being  lo  near 
a  refemblance  between  the  fruits  of  this  kind,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  clofe  attention  to  diflinguifh  them  well,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  trees  grew  in  different  loils  and  afpedls,  which 
many  times  alters  the  fame  fruit  fo  much,  as  hardly  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  perfons  who  are  very  converfant  with  them  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
differences,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
their  leaves,  the  fize  of  their  flowers,  their  manner  of  fhoot- 
ing,  dsV.  which  is  many  times  very  helpful  in  knowing  of 
thefe  fruits. 

The  culture  of  this  fruit  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of 
the  Peach,  I  fhall  forbear  mentioning  any  thing  on  that 
head  in  this  place,  to  avoid  repetition,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  of  Persica,  where  there  is  an  ample  account 
of  their  planting,  pruning,  &c. 
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NEPETA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  629.  Catmint,  or  Nep. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical ,  indented  into  five 
acute  parts  at  the  top ,  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  with  one 
petal ,  having  an  incurved  cylindrical  tube ,  gaping  at  the  top . 
The  upper  lip  is  ere  Cl,  roundifh,  and  indented  at  the  point.  The 
under  lip  is  large ,  concave,  entire,  and  fawed  on  the  edge.  It 
hath  four  awl-Jhaped flamina,  fetuated  under  the  upper  lip,  two 
of  vjhich  are  Jhorter  than  the  other.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
fetuated  the  quadrifld  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  four 
oval feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  NepetA  floribus  fpicatis ,  verticillis  fubpedicellatis,  foliis 
petiolatis  cordatis  dentato-ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  570.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  fpiked  flowers,  whofe  whorls  have  very  fhort 
foot-llalks,  and  heart-fhaped  leaves  growing  on  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  indented  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ;  or  common 
Greater  Cafmint. 

2.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis,  fpicis  interrupt  is,  verticillis 
pedicellatis,  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  petiolatis.  Catmint  with 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  have  interrupted  whorls  Handing 
on  foot-ftalks,  and  fawed  leaves  almoft  heart-fhaped  ; 
or  Smaller  common  Catmint. 

3.  Nf.peta  floribus  fpicatis,  verticillis  fulfejfelilus ,  foliis 
cordato-oblongis  ferratis  fejfelibus.  Catmint  with  fpiked  flowers, 
whofe  whorls  grow  almoft  clofe  to  the  ftatks,  and  oblong, 
fawed,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe;  or  Greater  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Catmint. 

4.  Nepeta  foliis  linearibus,  profunde  dentatis,  inferioribus 
petiolatis,  fuperne  feflilibus,  verticillis  pedicellatis  longioribus. 
Catmint  with  linear  leaves,  which  are  deeply  indented,  the 
lower  ones  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  the  upper  ones  fitting 
clofe,  and  whorls  of  flowers  Handing  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  or  Smaller  narrow-leaved  Catmint. 

5.  Nepeta  floribus  panicu/atis,  foliis  oblongo- cordatis  acutis 
ferratis  fejfelibus.  Catmint  with  panicled  flowers,  and  ob¬ 
long,  heart-fhaped,  acute,  fawed  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks ;  or  Smaller  Catmint  with  a  Turkey  Balm  leaf. 

6.  Nepeta  floribus  JeJJtlibus  verticiilato-fpicatis,  braCieis 
lanceolatis  longitudine  calycis,  foliis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
571.  Catmint  whofe  flowers  grow  in  whorltd  fpikes,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  with  fpear-fhaped  bradleae  the  length 
of  the  empalement,  and  leaves  growing  upon  foot-ftalks; 
or  Smaller  Alpine  Catmint. 

7.  Nepeta  verticillis  pedunculatis  corymbofes,  foliis  petiola¬ 
tis  cordato-oblongis  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  570.  Catmint 
with  roundifh  whorls  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  oblong, 
heart-fhaped,  indented  leaves. 

8.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis  fejfelibus,  braCieis  ovatis  colora - 
tis,  verticilla  excipientibus,  foliis  fljjilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 1 1 . 
Catmint  with  fpiked  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  oval- 
coloured  bradleie  receiving  the  whorls,  and  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks. 

9.  Nepeta  floribus  feJJilibus  verticiilato-fpicatis,  verticillis 
tomento  obvolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  31 1.  Catmint  with  flowers 
growing  in  vvhorled  fpikes,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and 
the  whorls  covered  with  down. 

10.  Nepeta  foliis  lanceolatis,  eapitulis  terminalibus ,  flami- 
nibus  fore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  571.  Catmint  with 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ftalks  terminated  by  flowers  growing 
in  heads,  and  ftamina  longer  than  the  flower. 

11.  Nepeta  floribus  Jpicatis,  verticillis  crajfloribus,  foliis 
cordatis  obtuse  dentatis  petiolatis.  Catmint  with  fpiked  flowers, 
whofe  whorls  are  very  thick,  and  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which 
are  obtufely  indented,  and  Hand  upon  foot-ftalks. 

12.  Nepeta  floribus  verticillatis,  braCieis  ovatis  hirfutis, 
foliis  cor dato- ovatis  erenatis,  caule  procumbente.  Catmint  with 

whorled  flowers,  having  oval  hairy  bradleae,  oval  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  a  trailing  ftalk. 

The 
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.'The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Nep  or  Catmint,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks  and  hedges,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  many  fquare  branching  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  heart-fhaped  leases,  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite,  upon  pretty  long  foot-llalks  ;  they  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide.' 
The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  flalks, 
and  below  the  lpikes  are  two  or  three  whorls  of  flowers, 
which  have  very  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers-  are 
white,  and  have  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  (lands  ereft, 
the  lower  is  a  little  reflexed,  and  indented  at  the  point  ; 
theie  are  each  fucceeded  by  four  oval  black  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fcent  between  Mint  and 
Pennyroyal.  It  is  called  Catmint,  becaufe  cats  are  very 
fond  of  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  withered,  for  then  they 
will  roll  themfelves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewing  it 
in  their  mouths  with  great  pleafure.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  his 
having  tranfplanted  fome  of  the  plants  of  this  fort,  from 
the  fields  into  his  garden,  which  were  foon  detlroyed  by 
the  cats,  but  the  plants  which  came  up  from  feeds  in  his 
garden  efcaped  ;  which  verifies  the  old  proverb,  viz.  If  you 
fet  it  the  cats  will  eat  it ,  if  you  fiow  it  the  cats  will  not  know  it. 
I  have  frequently  made  trial  of  this,  and  have  always  found 
it  true  ;  for  I  have  tranfplanted  one  of  the  plants  from  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  fome  plants 
which  came  up  from  feeds,  the  latter  has  remained  unhurt, 
when  the  former  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  defiroyed  by 
the  cats  ;  but  I  have  always  obferved,  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  the  herb  growing  together,  they  will  not  med¬ 
dle  with  it.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  and  the  fouth 
of  France.  The  flalks  of  this  are  flenderer,  their  joints  far¬ 
ther  afunder,  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  whole  plant 
whiter  than  the  firft. 

The  ftalks  of  the  third  fort  do  not  branch  fo  much  as 
either  of  the  former;  they  are  flenderer,  and  their  joints 
farther  afunder ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  almoft 
heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  hoary,  and  (land  upon 
(hort  foot-ftalks.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  more  broken, 
or  interrupted,  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  the  whorls 
ftand  upon  foot-ftalks.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  (lender  ftalks,  which  branch  out 
near  the  ground.  The  joints  are  far  afunder ;  the  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
whorls  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  ; 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  have  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thefe 
(horten  upward,  and  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  clofe  whorls. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  four-cornered  ftalk  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  lower 
joints  are  four  or  five  inches  afunder.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  heart-fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  fet  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  pa¬ 
nicles  along  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplilh  colour. 
It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  other  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  the  ftalks 
of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  very  few  branches.  The  whorls  of  flowers,  which 
form  the  fpike,  are  diftant  from  each  other,  and  let  clofe 
to  the  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  fliort,  oval,  heart-fhaped, 
and  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks  ;  the  plant  is  hoary,  and  ftrong 
fcented. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  ftalks  of 
this  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  have  a  few  (lender  branches 
coming  out  from  their  fides.  The  leaves  are  heart- (haped, 
and  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  roundifh 
whorls  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  are  blue  ;  there  is  alfo  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  This  has 
a  thick  knobbed  root,  from  which  comes  out  o.:e  or  two 
ftalks,  which  often  decline  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  cremated  on  their  edges,  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk, 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  is  garnifhed  with  whorls  of 
flowers,  the  lower  being  two  inches  afunder,  but  are  nearer 
all  the  way  upward ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and 
are  guarded  by  oval,  fmall,  coloured  leaves  or  brafteae. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ocher 
fpecies ;  there  is  one  of  this  fort  with  an  eredl  ftalk,  which 
is  the  only  difference  between  them. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  ftalks  of 
this  grow  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  branches  come  out  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  and 
but  little  indented,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  whorled  flowers, 
which  are  feparated,  and  fit  clofe  to  them  ;  thefe  are  wrapped 
in  a  hoary  down.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  "July. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  four-cornered 
ftalks  two  feet  high, -which  are  garnilhed  with  hairy  leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Marjoram,  but  are  larger.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  and  alfo  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ftalk,  in  a  large  roundifh  whorl  or  head  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  flefti  colour,  and  their  (lamina  is  longer 
than  the  petal.  It  flowers  in  fuly. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  The 
flalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  and  rife  near  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-draped,  and  have  blunt  indentures  on  their 
edges,  (landing  upon  flrort  foot  flalks.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whoried  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  the  whorls  are 
very  thick,  and  fet  clofe  together,  terminating  in  an  obtufe 
point.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  flelh  colour ;  the  whole 
plant  is  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrong  fcent. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  rocks  in 
Candia ,  where  it  is  ufed  as  Water  Germander  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  this  hath  four-cornered  ftalks  a  foot  long,  which 
trail  upon  the  ground,  fending  out  fome  (lender  branches 
from  the  fide.  The  leaves  are  very  like  thole  of  the  round¬ 
leaved  Mentaftrum,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
grow  in  thick  roundifh  whorls,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk, 
and  are  furrounded  by  oval  hairy  leaves  or  bra&ete.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  juft  peep  out  of  their  empalements. 
The  roots  of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two 
years,  but  as  the  feeds  ripen  well,  fo  if  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatrer,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  lpring. 

All  the  forts  are  very  hardy,  fo  are  not  injured  by  frofl ; 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  fall,  the  plants  will  rife  without  trouble ;  or  if  the  feeds 
are  Town,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  the  plants  w;ll 
come  up,  and  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  thm  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
If  thefe  plants  are  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  they  will  not 
grow  too  rank,  but  will  continue  much  longer,  and  appear 
handfomer  than  in  rich  ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  have  not  fo  ftrong  a  fcent. 

NERiUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  262.  The  Oleander,  or 
Rofe  Bay. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

‘ The  empalem.ent  of  the  fower  is  permanent ,  and  cut  into  five 
acute  fegsnents.  1  he  fewer  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal  cut  into 
five  broad  obtufe  jegrnents,  which  are  oblique  It  hath  a  neSta- 
rium  terminating  the  tube,  which  is  torn  into  hairy  fiegments.  It 
hath  five  Jhort  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  within  the  tube.  It  hath 
an  oblong  germen ,  which  is  bifid,  with  ficarce  any  fiyle,  crowned 
by  Jingle  Jligmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  two  long ,  ta¬ 
per,  acute-pointed  pods ,  filled  with  oblong  feeds,  lying  over  each 
other  like  the  ficales  of  fijh,  and  crowned  with  down. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Nerium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  rigidis  fepius  ternis 
trellis.  Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay,  with  linear,  lpear-lhaped, 
rigid  leaves,  which  are  ereft,  and  often  placed  by  threes 
round  the  (talk  ;  or  Oleander  with  red  flowers. 

2.  Nerium  foliis  linearibus  rigidis.  Oleander,  or  Rofe 
Bay,  with  linear  rigid  leaves;  or  Indian  Rofe  Bay,  with 
fingle  fweet-fcented  flowers. 

3.  Nerium  foliis  lanceolatis  lovgioribus,  faccidis.  Rofe 
Bay  with  longer,  fpear-lhaped,  flaccid  leaves  ;  commonly 
called  the  Double  Oleander. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  and  in  feveral 
parts  near  the  Mediterranean  fea,  generally  by  the  fides  of 
rivers  and  brooks  :  there  are  two  varrieties  of  this,  one  with 
white,  the  other  with  red  flowers,  but  feem  to  have  no 
other  difference,  fo  may  properly  be  placed  together  as  one 
fpecies,  though  that  with  white  flowers  is  rarely  found 
growing  wild  in  any  place,  but  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

This  rifes  with  feveral  (talks,  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  branches  come  out  by  threes,  round  the 
principal  flalks,  and  have  a  fmooth  bark,  which  in  the  red 
flowering  is  of  a  purplifli  colour,  but  the  white  fort  hath  a 
light  green  bark.  The  leaves  for  the  moft  part  Hand  by 
threes  round  the  flalks,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and 
point  upward,  of  a  dark  green,  very  ftiff,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  loofe  bunches,  which  are  in  one  of  a  bright  purple, 
or  crimfon  colour,  and  in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dirty 
white;  they  have  fhort  tubes,  which  fpreadopen  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  deeply  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  are 
twifted  at  bottom,  fo  are  oblique  to  the  tube.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  the  torn  capillary  nedlarium  is  fltuated,  and 
within  the  tube  are  the  five  (lamina,  with  the  germen  at 
bottom,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  brown,  taper,  double 
pod,  about  four  inches  long,  which  opens  longitudinally’ 
on  one  fide,  and  is  filled  with  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with 
long  hairy  down,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of 
fifh.  T  his  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  in  warm 
feafons  they  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  but  the  feeds  feldom 
ripen  well  here. 

When  the  fummers  are  warm  and  dry,  thefe  plants  make  a 
fine  appearance,  for  then  they  open  and  flower  in  great 
plenty;  but,  in  cold  moill  feafons,  the  flowers  often  d^cay 
without  expanding,  and  the.  fort  with  white  flowers,  is 
more  tender  than  the  red ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry  at  the  time  the  flowers  appear,  they  rot,  and  make  no 
figure,  unlefs  they  are  placed  under  glafles  to  fcreenthem. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
fhrubby  flalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  fliff  leaves,  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their  edges  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  thefe  are  placed  fometimes  by  pairs  oppofite,  at 
others  they  are  alternate,  and  fometimes  by  threes  round 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  ar.d  have 
an  agreeable  mulky  feent.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  but  the  flowers  feldom  open  here  in  the  open  air, 
fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  are  defended  from  wet  and  cold,  they  will  not  flower. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies',  this  plant 
was  firft  introduced  to  the  Britifb  iflands  in  America ,  from 
the  Spanijh  Main,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  South  Sea  Role  ;  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  its 
flowers  engaged  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  to  cultivate 
the  plants,  fo  that  in  many  places  they  were  planted  to  form 
hedges ;  but  the  cattle  browzing  upon  them,  when  there 
was  fcarcity  of  food,  were  many  of  them  killed,  which 
has  occafioned  their  being  deftroyed  in  all  places  expoled  to 
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cattle;  fo  that  now  they  are  only  preserved  in  gardens, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance  great  part  of  the  year ; 
for  in  thofe  warm  countries,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of 
flowers :  this  has  been  by  fome  perfons,  who  have  only  a 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  plants,  thought  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  fort,  but  thofe  who  have  cultivated  both,  know 
better;  for  the  firft  will  live  through  the  winter  in  England , 
if  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  this  is  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  England ,  unlels  preferved  in  a  warm  green - 
houfe ;  nor  will  the  plants  flower  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  glafs-cafe  in  fummer.  The  third  fort  was  not 
known  here  till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  being  a 
ftranger  in  Europe,  but  the  former  has  been  in  the  Englijb 
gardens  near  two  centuries:  nor  has  the  feeds  of  the  firft 
ever  produced  plants  of  the  third  fort,  notwithftanding  it 
has  been  pofitively  afferted  by  perfons  of  no  (kill. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  much  thinner  texture  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  and  their  ends  are  generally  reflexed  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  irregularly  placed  on  the  branches; 
fometimes  they  are  by  pairs,  at  others  alternate,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  threes  round  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Handing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  three  or  four 
feries  of  petals  within  each  other,  fo  are  more  or  lefs  dou¬ 
ble.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  and  fmell  like  the  flowers  of  Hawthorn.  The 
plain  flowers  ar^  of  a  foft  red,  or  Peach  colour ;  but  in 
moft  they  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a  deeper  red,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  Their  ufual  time  of  flowering  is 
in  July  and  Auguf,  but  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove, 
they  will  continue  to  Michaelmas.  As  the  flowers  of  this 
are  double,  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds,  and  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  fingle  flowering  of  this 
kind,  for  the  fecond  is  undoubtedly  a  diltinft  fpecies. 

All  the  fpecies  of  the  Role  Bay,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
a  poifonous  quality  ;  the  young  branches,  when  cut  or 
broken,  have  a  milky  fap  or  juice,  and  the  larger  branches, 
when  burnt,  emit  a  very  difagreeable  odour,  fo  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe  the  plants  have  fome  noxious  qua¬ 
lity;  but  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  confounded  by  many 
of  the  writers  on  botany,  with  the  Chamaerhododendros 
of  loumefort,  and  many  of  the  noxious  qualities  with  which 
the  latter  abounds,  have  been  applied  to  the  Nerium,  but 
particularly  that  of  the  honey,  about  Trebifond,  which  is 
reckoned  very  unwholfome ;  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  bees  fucking  it  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Nerium,  whereas  it  is  from  the  flowers  of  the  Chamaerdo- 
dendros,  as  Tournefort  has  fully  informed  us  ;  but  the  affi¬ 
nity  of  their  names  in  the  Greek  language,  has  occafioned 
thefe  two  plants  to  be  often  confounded. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  in  this 
country,  for  although  they  will  take  root  from  cuttings,  yet 
that  being  an  uncertain  method,  the  other  is  generally  pur- 
fued  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  very  apt  to  produce  fuckers, 
or  (hoots  from  their  roots,  thofe  are  belt  adapted  for  laying, 
for  the  old  branches  will  not  put  out  roots ;  when  thefe  are  laid 
down,  they  (hould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praftifed  in  laying  of  Carnations,  which  will  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  their  taking  root ;  if  thefe  branches  are  laid  down  in 
autumn,  and  are  properly  fupplied  with  water,  they  will 
have  taken  root  by  that  time  twelvemonth,  when  they  (hould 
be  carefully  raifed  up  with  a  trowel,  and  if  they  have  taken 
good  root,  they  (hould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth;  thofe  of  the  common  fort  will  require  no  other  care, 
but  to  be  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation,  and  gently  watered  as 
the  feafon  may  require,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  but 
the  two  other  fpecies  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  very  mode- 
3  rate 
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rate  hot- bed,  to  forward  their  taking  root,  obferving  to 
Ihade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  after  the 
common  fort  has  taken  new  root,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  fheltered  fituation  with  other  hardy  exoticks,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Ofiober,  when  they  (hould 
either  be  removed  into  the  green- houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protedled  from  froft  in  winter, 
but  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

This  fort  is  fo  hardy  as  to  live  abroad  in  mild  winters,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  in  fevere  froft,  the  bed  way  is  to  keep  the  plants 
in  pots,  or  if  they  are  very  large,  in  tubs,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  removed  abroad, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation.  In  the  winter  they 
may  be  placed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  of  the  haidier 
kinds  of  exotick  plants,  in  a  place  where  they  may  have  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible,  in  mild  weather,  but  icreened  from 
fevere  froft ;  for  if  thefe  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter,  they 
will  not  flower  ftrong,  and  when  the  air  is  excluded  from 
them,  the  ends  of  their  (hoots  will  become  mouldy,  fo 
that  the  hardier  they  are  treated,  provided  they  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  hard  frofts,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 

The  other  two  forts  require  a  different  treatment,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  make  any  appearance ;  therefore  the 
young  plants  when  they  have  taken  new  root,  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
ihould  be  removed  in  July ,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Ofloler,  provided  the  weather  continues  mild  ;  but  during 
this  time,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituadon  ; 
and  upon  the  firft  approach  of  froft,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  (belter,  for  if  their  leaves  are  injured  by  froft,  they 
will  change  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  will  not  recover  their 
ufual  colour  till  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  forts  may  be 
preferved  in  a  good  green- houfe  through  the  winter,  and 
the  plants  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  more  ten¬ 
derly  treated  ;  but  in  May,  when  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
appear,  the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a  open  glafs  cafe, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  but  when  it  is  warm  weather,  the  air  (hould  at 
all  times  be  admitted  to  them  in  plenty.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  flowers  will  expand,  and  continue  long  in 
beauty  ;  and  during  that  time,  there  are  few  plants  which 
are  equal  to  them,  either  to  the  eye  or  nofe,  for  their  fcent 
is  very  like  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  White  Thorn ;  and  the 
bunches  of  flowers  will  be  very  large,  if  the  plants  are  ftrong. 

N1COTIANA.  Toum.  Injt.  R.  H.  1 17.  tab.  41.  Tobacco. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  acute  figments.  The  flower  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal, 
with  a  long  tube  fpread  open  at  the  brim ,  ending  in  five  acute 
points.  It  hath  five  awl  Jh  aped  fiamina  which  are  the  length  of 
the  tube,  a  little  inclined  and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  and 
an  oval  germen  fupportmg  a  fiender fiyle,  crowned  by  an  indented 
fligrna.  T he  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  capfule,  having 
two  cells  which  open  at  the  top ,  and  are  filled  with  rough  feeds 
fafiened  to  the  partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis  rugofis , feme ■  amplexi - 
cautibus.  Tobacco  with  oval,  fpear-ftiaped,  rough  leaves, 
which  half  embrace  the  (talks. 

2.  Nicotiana  foliis  lanceolatis  fejjilibus.  Tobacco  with 
fpear-ftiaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks  ;  or  broad¬ 
leaved  Tobacco. 

3.  Nicotiana  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  fejjilibus,  calycibus 
acutis,  tubo floris  longiffimo.  Plat.  185.  Tobacco  with  acute 
fpear- fhaped  leaves  (itting  clofe  to  the  (talks,  (harp-pointed 
empalements,  and  a  very  long  tube  to  the  flower ;  or  narrow¬ 
leaved  Tobacco. 

4.  Nicotiana  foliis  linear i -lanceolatis  acuminatis,  fietr.t- 
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amplexicaulibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Tobacco  with  linear,  fpear- 
ftiaped,  acute-pointed  leaves,  half  embracing  the  (talks,  and 
a  (hrubby  (talk. 

5.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovalis  acuminatis  femiamplexicau- 
libus,  capfulis  ovaiis  obtufis.  Tobacco  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  half  embracing  the  Italic,  and  oval  obtufe 
feed-veflels. 

6 .  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fejjilibus,  caule  fruti¬ 
cofo  perenni.  Tobacco  with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  (talks,  and  a  (hrubby  perennial  (talk. 

7.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis  Hart.  Cliff.  56.  Tobacco 
with  oval  leaves ;  commonly  called  Englijh  Tobacco. 

8.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  petiolatis.  Tobacco 
with  oval  rough  leaves  having  foot  (talks. 

9.  Ni  COT  1  an  A  foliis  cordatis,  floribus  paniculatis,  tubis 
clavatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  180.  Tobacco  with  hearc-(haped 
leaves,  paniculated  flowers,  and  club-(haped  tubes. 

10.  Ni  COT  I  AN  A  foliis  cordatis,  corollis  racemofis  fubrin- 
gentibus,  calycibus  ittcequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 81.  Tobacco 
with  heart-lhaped  leaves,  branching  ringent  petals,  and  un¬ 
equal  empalements. 

11.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obtufis  rugofis  caly¬ 
cibus  brevijfimis.  Plat.  185.  Tobacco  with  oval,  fpear- 
(haped,  obtufe,  rough  leaves,  and  a  very  (hort  empalement. 

The  firlt  fort  is  the  mod  common  Tobacco  which  is  fown 
in  England,  and  which  has  been  generally  taken  for  the 
broad  leaved  Tobacco  of  Cafpar  Baubin,  and  others,  but  is 
greatly  different  from  it.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad,  the  furface 
very  rough  and  glutinous:  when  thefe  plants  are  in  a  rich 
moiftfoil,  they  will  grow  more  than  ten  feet  high;  the  bale 
of  the  leaves  half  embrace  the  ftaUs  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
(talk  divides  into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
loole  bunches  of  flowers  (landing  ereft ;  they  have  pretty 
long  tubes,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Augufi,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  the  fort  of  Tobacco  which  is  commonly  brought  to 
the  markets  in  pots,  to  adorn  the  (hops  and  balconies  of 
London,  and  by  fome  is  called  Oroonoko  Tobacco. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  broad  leaved  Tobacco  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin-,  the  (lalksof  this  feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  and  divide  into  more  branches  than  the  firft.  The 
leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad, 
fmooth,  and  end  in  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ; 
the  flowers  of  this  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  pur¬ 
ple  colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft.  It  flowers  and  perfedls 
feeds  at  the  fame  time  ;  this  is  by  fome  called  ivveec-fcented 
Tobacco. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  four 
or  five  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  a  foot  long,  and  three 
or  four  inches  broad ;  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  much  narrower , 
leffening  to  the  top,  and  end  in  very  acute  points,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  very  glutinous.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  have 
long  tubes,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  colour.  Thefe 
appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  very  branching  ftalks  about  five 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  broad  at  the  bafe  where  they  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  and  are  about  three  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,  terminating  in  long  acute  points  ;  the  ftalks  divide 
into  many  fmaller  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
loofe  bunches  of  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and 
are  (ucceeded  by  acute-pointed  feed  veflels.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  but  if  the  plants  aro 
placed  in  a  waim  green-houfe,  they  will  live  through  the 
winter.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  me  for  Braxu 
Tobacco. 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  the  ifland 
of  Tobago,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Millar.  This  rifes  about  five  feet  high;  the  ftalk 
does  not  branch  fo  much  as  thole  of  the  former  ;  the  leaves 
are  large  and  oval,  about  fifteen  inches  long  and  two  broad 
in  the  middle,  but  diminish  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top 
of  the  ftalk,  and  with  their  bafe  half  embrace  it.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofer  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  are  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort,  oval,  obtufe 
feed  veflels.  It  flowers  and  perfeifts  feeds  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Senegal  in  Africa ,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  by  Mr.  Adanfon,  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris.  This  rifes  about  four  or  five  feet  high  ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  nine  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the 
middle ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks  ;  the 
upper  leaves  are  of  the  fame  form,  but  gradually  diminifh  to 
ward  the  top  in  their  fize.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  pretty 
clofe  bunches,  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  obiong  feed-veflels,  inclofed  in  acute 
five  pointed  empalements.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are 
perennial,  and  put  out  (hoots  from  their  joints  ;  if  the 
plants  are  Iheltered  in  winter,  they  will  live  two  or  threeyears. 

The  feventh  font  is  commonly  called  Englijb  Tobacco, 
from  its  having  been  the  firft  which  was  introduced  here, 
and  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  other  forts.  The 
feeds  ripen  very  freely,  and  fcattering  in  the  autumn,  the 
plants  have  come  up  without  care,  wherever  any  of  the 
plants  have  been  fuffered  to  feed,  fo  that  it  has  been  a 
weed  in  many  places ;  but  it  came  originally  from  America, 
by  the  title  ot  Petum.  Dodontfus ,  Tabememontanus,  and 
others,  have  titled  it  Hyofcyamus  luteus,  from  the  affinity 
there  i3  betwen  this  plant  and  the  Henbane  ;  but  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  are  tubulous,  and  not  ringent,  as  are  thofe  of 
the  Henbane  ;  nor  do  the  feed-veflels  of  this  open  with  a 
lid  on  the  top,  as  that  of  Henbane.  The  ftalks  of  this 
feldom  rife  more  than  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  ftalks,  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  are  oval  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  loofe 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  have  Ihort  tubes, 
which  fpread  open  at  the  top,  and  are  cut  into  five  obtufe 
fegments.  They  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules 
filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  near  four  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
but  are  greatly  furrowed  on  their  furface,  and  near  twice 
the  fize  of  the  former,  of  a  darker  green,  and  have  longer 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
ar.d  of  the  fame  (hape.  .This  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinft 
plant  from  the  former,  for  I  have  Town  the  feeds  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  have  never  found  any  of  the  plants  vary. 

The  ninth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  the  valley 
of  Lima,  by  Pere  Feuille,  in  the  year  1710  ;  and  of  late 
years  the  feeds  of  it  were  fent  from  Peru,  by  the  younger 
de  JuJJieu,  to  Paris.  The  ftalk  of  this  fort  rifes  more  than 
three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  which  are  rounder  and  a  little  hairy  ;  the  leaves 
are  heart  (haped,  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe 
have  tubes  about  an  inch  long,  fp.aped  like  a  club  ;  the 
brrrn  is  (lightly  cut  into  nine  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowiih  green  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundilh  capfules,  filled  with  very  fmall  feeds. 
It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  other  forts. 

T  he  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  from  Peru  with 
thofe  of  the  former,  by  the  younger  JuJJieu  ;  the  ftalk  of 
this  is  round,  and  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
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two  or  three  branches  from  the  lower  part ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  heart-lhaped,  *nd  a  little  waved  ;  they  are  very 
clammy,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  having 
Ihort  open  tubes,  which  are  curved  almoft  like  the  lip 
flowers  j  they  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour  ;  the  empalement 
is  unequally  cut,  one  of  the  fegments  being  twice  the  fize 
of  the  other. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun 
at  La  Vera  Cruse,,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  This  hath 
a  pretty  thick  taper  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  ground  ; 
at  the  top  comes  out  fix  or  feven  oval  fpear- (haped  leaves, 
which  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  common  Primrofe,  but  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the 
ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  branching  into  three  or  four 
divifions,  at  each  of  thefe  is  placed  one  fmall  leaf;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  tubulous,  of  a  yellowiih  green  colour,  having 
very  fhort  empalements,  which  are  cut  at  the  brim  into  five 
acute  fegments.  The  feed-veflel  is  fmall,  oval,  and  divided 
into  two  cells,  which  are  full  of  fmall  feeds. 

All  the  forts  except  the  feventh  and  eighth,  require  the 
fame  culture,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow  from  feeds  Town 
in  the  full  ground,  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
country,  fo  require  to  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

The  feeds  muft  be  fovvn  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  new  hot-bed  of  a  moderate 
warmth,  about  four  inches  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to 
water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
you  muft  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
thereby  lefs  capable  of  enduring  the  open  air  :  you  muft 
alfo  obferve  to  water  them  frequently,  but  while  they  are  very 
young,  it  (hould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tities  ;  though  when  they  are  pretty  ftrong,  they  will  require 
to  have  it  often,  and  in  plenty. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  (hould  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  May,  by  which  time  (if  they  have  fucceeded  well)  they 
will  touch  each  other,  therefore  they  (hould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  air  gradually  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  taken 
up  carefully,  prelerving  a  large  ball  of  earth  to  each  root, 
and  planted  into  a  rich  light  (oil,  in  rows  four  feet  afunder, 
and  the  plants  three  feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  obferving  to 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no.  farther  care  (but  only  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds)  until  the  plants  begin  to  (hew  their  fiower- 
ftems ;  at  which  time  you  (hould  cut  oft'  the  tops  of  them, 
that  their  leaves  may  be  better  nouriftied,  whereby  they 
will  be  rendered  larger,  and  of  a  thicker  fubftance.  In 
Auguf  they  will  be  full  grown,  when  they  (hould  be  cut  for 
ufe  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  (land  longer,  their  under 
leaves  will  begin  to  decay.  This  is  to  be  underftood  for 
fuch  plants  as  are  propagated  for  ufe,  but  thofe  plants  which 
are  defigned  for  ornament,  (hould  be  planted  in  the  borders 
of  the  pleafure-garden,  and  permitted  to  grow  their  full 
height,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  from  July,  till 
the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them. 

The  two  fmaller  forts  of  Tobacco  are  preferved  in  bota- 
nick  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  feldom  propagated  for 
ufe.  The  firft  fort  is  found  growing  upon  dunghills,  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England.  Thefe  are  both  very  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  March ,  upon  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  will  come  up,  and  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  will 
thrive  without  farther  care. 

The  laft  fort  being  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  other, 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when 

the 
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e  plants  come  up,  t Key  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  another 
moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and 
Ihould  have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  in  warm  weather ;  and 
when  the  plants  have  obtained  a  good  (hare  of  ftrength, 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed  to  bring  them  forward.  About 
the  middle  of  June  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  (haken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  into  beds  of  rich  earth  ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  fome  plants  in  pots,  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  dove  (in  cafe  the  feafon  (hould  prove  bad), 
that  they  may  ripen  their  feeds,  fo  that  the  fpecies  may  be 
preferved. 

NIGELLA.  Toum.  Infi.  R.  H.  258.  tab,  134.  Fennel 
Flower,  or  Devil  in  a  Bu(h. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ,  but  a  leafy  perianthium.  It 
hath  five  oval,  obtufe,  plain  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
contracted  at  their  bafe,  and  eight  very  Jhort  neCiat  iutns  fltuated 
in  a  circle,  each  having  two  lips ,  the  exterior  being  larger,  the 
inferior  bifid,  plain,  and  convex.  It  hath  a  great  number  of 
awl-Jhaped  flam  in  a,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  obtufe,  comprefied ,  ereCl  Jummits  ;  and  in  Jome  five,  in 
others  ten,  oblong ,  convex,  ereCt  germen.  The  germen  afterward 
become  fo  many  oblong  comprefied  capfules,  divided  by  a  furrow, 
but  connected  within,  filled  with  rough  angular  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nigella  pifiillis  quinis,  petalis  integris,  capfulis  turbi- 
natis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  534.  Fennel  Flower  having  five  poin- 
tals,  entire  petals,  and  turbinated  feed-veffels. 

2.  Nigella  floribus  involucro  foliofo  cinClis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
213.  Fennel  Flower  whofe  flowers  are  encompafled  with 
a  leafy  involucrum, 

3.  Nigella  petalis  fubtricufpidatis,  folds  fuhpilofis.  Hort. 
TJpfal.  154.  Fennel  Flower  with  petals  which  are  alinoft 
three-pointed,  and  leaves  fomevvhat  hairy. 

4.  Nigella  pifiillis  quinis  corolla  longioribus ,  petalis  inte¬ 
gris.  Fennel  Flower  with  five  pointals  longer  than  the 
petals,  which  are  entire. 

5.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  corolla  brevioribus.  Fennel 
Flower  with  ten  pointals,  which  are  fliorter  than  the  petals. 

6.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  cor  oil  am  aquantibus .  Hort.Upfal. 

1  54.  Fennel  Flower  with  ten  pointals  of  equal  length  with 
the  petals. 

7.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  corolla  longioribus .  Hort.  Cliff'. 
215.  Fennel  Flower  with  ten  pointals  which  are  longer 
than  the  petals. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  fo  is  ftldom  propagated  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
among  the  Corn  ;  this'rifes  with  an  upright  branching  (talk, 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  much  longer, 
and  finer  than  thofe  of  the  firfl.  The  flowers  are  large,  of 
a  pale  blue,  and  have  a  long  leafy  involucrum  under  each  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  larger  (welling  feed-veftels,  with 
horns  at  the  top  ;  of  this  there  is  one  with  Angle  white  flow¬ 
ers,  and  another  with  double  flowers,  which  is  fovvn  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  ornament. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  rifes  about 
the  fame  height  as  the  former.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  finely 
cut  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  a  little  hairy.  At  the 
top  of  each  ftalk  is  one  flower,  compofed  of  five  white 
petals,  which  are  (lightly  cut  at  their  end  into  three  points  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fwelling  feed  veffels,  with 
five  horns  at  the  top,  filled  with  fmall  pale-coloured  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
wiih  branching  (talks  about  a  foot  high,  garr.ifhed  with 
fhorter  and  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  other  fpccies. 
At  the  top  of  each  branch  is  one  flower,  having  no  involu¬ 
crum  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  and  have  five 
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pointals  longer  than'the  petals ;  the  feed-veffcl  is  not  much 
fwollen,  and  has  five  (lender  horns  at  the  top;  the  feeds 
are  of  a  light  yellowifh  brown  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  Crete  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
branching  fialk  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  like  thofe 
of  Larklpur.  The  flowers  have  five  large  oval  petals 
which  are  entire,  and  ten  pointals  which  are  (horter  than 
the  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  green  (lamina  with  blue 
chives  ;  the  feed-vefl'els  are  like  thofe  of  the  laft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  finely  cut,  but  thofe  on  the  flalk  are  cut  into 
broader  feginents.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour :  the  poin¬ 
tals  of  this  are  of  equal  length  with  the  petals ;  the  feed- 
veflel  has  five  horns,  and  is  of  a  firmer  texture  than  any 
of  the  other.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Spain-,  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn-fields  about 
Aleppo-,  this  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnilhed  with  pretty  long  leaves,  which  are  finely 
divided.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  they  are  compofed  of  five  yellowifh  leaves  or 
petals ;  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  are  placed  eight  nedtariums, 
between  which  arife  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  with  an 
unequal  number  of  gerrnen,  fome  having  but  five,  others 
having  eight  or  nine;  they  are  oblong  and  comprefied; 
thefe  afterward  become  fo  many  oblong  compreffed  feed- 
veffels,  joined  together  on  their  inner  fide,  terminating  with 
horns,  and  open  longitudinally,  containing  many  thin  com- 
prefled  feeds,  having  borders  round  them. 

The  varieties  of  thefe  with  double  flowers,  are  chiefly 
propagated  in  gardens  for  ornament;  but  thofe  with 
(ingle  flowers  are  rarely  admitted  into  any  but  botanick- 
gardens,  where  they  are  preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain  (for 
they  feldoin  fucceed  well  if  tranfplanted)  ;  therefore,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  them  intermixed  amongft  other  annual  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  the  feeds  (hould 
be  fown  in  patches  at  proper  diftances  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  leaving  but  three  or  (our  of  them  in  each  patch, 
obferving  al(o  to  keep  them  dear  from  weeds,  which  is  all 
the  culture  they  require.  In  July  they  will  produce  their  flow¬ 
ers,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Augufi,  when  theyjhould 
be  gathered  and  dried  ;  then  rub  out  each  fort  feparately, 
and  preferve  them  in  a  dry  place. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  March  ;  but  if 
you  fovv  fome  of  them  in  Augufi,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
upon  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  Atuation,  they  will  abide 
through  the  winter,  and  flower  flreng  the  fucceeding  year 
fo  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  at  different  times,  they  may  be 
continued  in  beauty  moll  part  of  the  fummer. 

They  are  all  annual  plants,  which  periih  foon  after  they 
have  perfedled  their  feeds ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fealter 
upon  the  borders,  wili  come  up  without  any  farther  care, 
NIGELLASTRUM.  See  Agroftemma. 

NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solanum. 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  Deadly.  See  Belladonna. 

NIL.  See  Anil. 

NISSOLIA.  See  Lathvrus. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE.  See  Impatiens. 

NONSUCH,  or  FLOWER  of  BRISTOL.  See  Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT  is  the  leaft  favourable  of  suy 
in  England,  as  having  very  little  benefit  from  the  fun,  even 
in  the  height  of  fummer,  therefore  can  be  of  little  trie, 
whatever  may  have  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  ;  for  al¬ 
though  many  forts  of  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and  prodnee 
fruit  in  fuch  pofitions,  yet  fuch  fruit  can  be  of  little  worth, 
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fince  they  are  deprived  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  fun  to 
corred  their  crude  juices,  and  render  them  well  tailed  and 
wholefome ;  therefore  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to  plant  fruit 
trees  againft  fuch  walls,  except  it  be  to  thofe  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  baking,  iS'c.  where  the  fire  will  ripen,  and  ren¬ 
der  thofe  juices  wholfome,  which,  for  want  of  fun,  could 
not  be  performed  while  growing. 

You  may  alfo  plant  Morello  Cherries,  for  preferving  ; 
and  white  and  red  Currants,  to  come  late,  after  thofe  which 
are  expofed  to  the  fun  are  gone  ;  and  if  the  foil  be  warm 
and  dry,  fome  forts  of  fummer  Pears  will  do  tolerably  well 
on  fuch  an  expofure,  and  will  continue  longer  in  eating, 
than  if  they  were  more  expofed  to  the  fun.  But  you 
fhould  by  no  means  plant  winter  Pears  in  fuch  an  afped,  as 
hath  been  pradifed  by  many  ignorant  perfons,  fince  we 
find,  that  the  bed  fouth  walls,  in  fome  bad  years,  are  bare¬ 
ly  warm  enough  to  ripen  thofe  fruits. 

Duke  Cherries  planted  againft  walls  expofed  to  the  north, 
will  ripen  much  later  in  thefeafon,  and  if  the  foil  is  warm, 
they  will  be  well  flavoured,  fo  that  hereby  this  fruit  may 
be  continued  a  month  later  than  is  ufual. 

NURSERY,  or  nurfery-garden,  is  a  piece  of  land  fee 
apart  for  the  raifing  and  propagating  of  all  forts  of  trees 
and  plants  to  fupply  the  garden,  and  other  plantations.  Of 
this  fort  there  are  a  great  number  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  are  occupied  by  the  gardeners,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  raife  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  forra!e  ;  and  in  many 
of  thefe  there  is  at  prefent  a  much  greater  variety  of  trees 
and  plants  cultivated,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  France ,  their  nurferies  (which  are  but  few, 
when  compared  with  thofe  in  England)  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  from  whence  they  have 
the  appellation  of  Pepinier.  For  there  is  fcarce  any  of 
thofe  gardens,  where  a  perfon  can  be  fuppiied  either  with 
ever-greens,  flowering  fhrubs,  or  forell  trees.  And  in  Hol¬ 
land,  their  nurferies  are  principally  for  flowers ;  fome  few  of 
them,  indeed,  propagate  tender  exotick  plants.  But  thofe 
nurferies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  do,  feveral  of 
them,  include  all  thefe,  and  from  hence  mod  of  the  curi 
ous  perfons  abroad,  are  fuppiied  with  furniture  for  their 
gardens;  therefore  every  planter  fhould  begin  by  making  of 
a  nurfery  upon  the  ground  which  is  intended  for  planting, 
where  a  fufficient  number  of  the  trees  may  be  left  Handing, 
after  the  others  have  been  drawn  out,  to  plant  in  other 
places  ;  which,  for  all  large  growing  trees,  but  particu¬ 
larly  fuch  as  are  cultivated  for  timber,  will  be  found  by 
much  the  mod  advantageous  method  ;  for  all  thofe  trees 
which  come  up  from  the  feed,  or  which  are  tranfplanted 
very  young  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  will  make  a  much  greater  progrefs,  and  become 
larger  trees,  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  srarifplanted  ac  a 
greater  age,  and  hereby  the  expence  and  trouble  of  flaking, 
watering,  &c.  will  be  faved,  and  the  trees  will  fucceed 
much  butter.  Thefe  fhould  be  thinned  gradually,  as  the 
trees  advance  ;  for,  by  taking  away  too  many  at  firft,  the 
cold  will  check  the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees.  But 
then  thofe  trees  which  are  taken  out  from  thefe  nurferies, 
after  a  certain  age,  fho.uld  not  be  depended  on  for  planting  ; 
and  it  will  be  prudence  rather  to  confign  them  for  fuel, 
than  by  attempting  to  remove  them  large,  whereby,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  get  them  up  with  good  roots,  the  roots  of  the 
Handing  trees  will  be  often  much  injured. 

What  has  been  here  propc  fed,  mufl  be  underftood  for  all 
large  plantations  in  parks,  woods,  tffc.  but  thofe  nurferies 
which  are  only  intended  for  the  raifing  of  ever  greens,  flow¬ 
ering  fhrubs,  or  plants  which  are  defigned  to  embellifh 
gardens,  may  be  confined  to  one  fpot,  becaufe  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  ground  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Two  or 
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three  acres  of  land  employed  this  way,  will  be  fufficient 
for  the  moil  extenfive  defigns,  and  one  acre  will  be  full 
enough  for  thofe  of  moderate  extent. 

Such  a  nurfery  as  this  fhould  be  conveniently  fituated  for 
water;  for  where  that  is  wanting,  there  mufl  be  an  expence 
attending  the  carriage  of  water  in  dry  weather.  It  fhould 
alfo  be  as  near  the  houfe  as  it  can  with  conveniency  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  order  to  render  it  eafy  to  viiit  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  becaufe  it  is  abiolutely  necefl’ary,  that  it  fhould  be  un¬ 
der  the  infpedion  of  the  mafter,  for  unlefs  he  delights  in  it, 
there  will  be  little  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

The  many  advantages  which  attend  the  having  fuch  a 
nurfery,  are  fo  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  has  turned  his 
thoughts  the  leaft  to  the  fuijed,  that  it  is  needlefs  for  me 
to  mention  them  here  ;  and  therefore  1  (hall  only  beg  leave 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  fo  frequently  recommended, 
which  is  the  carefully  keeping  the  ground  always  clean  from 
weeds  ;  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  rob 
the  young  trees  of  their  nouriihment.  Another  principal 
bufinefs  is,  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  young  plants 
at  leaft  once  every  year,  to  loofen  it  for  the  roots  to  itrike 
out;  but  if  the  ground  is  ftitf,  it  will  be  better  to  be  re¬ 
peated  twice  a  year,  •viz.  in  October  and  March ,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  prepare  their 
loots  for  tranfplanting. 

NUX  AVELLANA.  See  Corylus. 

NUX  JUGLANS.  See  Juglans. 

NUX  VESfCARIA.  See  Scaphylodendron. 

NYCTANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  16.  Arabian  Jaf- 
mine. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

The  cmpalcment  of  the  fciver  is  cylindrical ,  of  one  leaf  \  cut 
into  eight  acute  Jegments.  The  fiower  is  of  the  jal<ver  Jhape ,  of 
one  leaf,  •with  a  cylindrical  tube  longer  than  the  empaiement,  cut 
into  eight  fegments  at  the  top.  It  hath  two  fmall  awl  Jh aped 
Jtamina ,  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube ,  and  one  roundijh  de- 
prejjed  gern.en,  fupporting  a  fingle  fiyle  the  length  of  the  tube, 
crowned  by  a  bifid  erect  Jiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundijh  berry  with  two  cells,  each  containing  a  large  roundijh 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nyctan  thes  castle  •volubili,  foliis  fuhoojatis  acutis. 
Hart.  Upjal 4.  Nyclanthes  with  a  winding  ltalk,  and  oval 
acute  leaves  ;  or  the  Arabian  Jafmine. 

2.  Nyctanthes  petiolis  pedunculifque  vlllofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  6.  Nyftanthes  with  the  foot-lialks  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  hairy. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  it  has 
been  formerly  brought  to  the  iflands  in  America ,  where  the 
plants  are  cultiva  ed  for  ornament  ;  this  rifes  with  a  wind¬ 
ing  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out 
many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves, 
of  a  light  green,  Handing  oppofue,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  hairy,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
each  generally  fuftain  three  flowers,  the  two  lower  being 
oppofite,  and  the  middle  one  is  longer;  thefe  have  cylin¬ 
drical  empalements,  which  are  fhort,  and  cut  almoft  to  the 
bottom  into  eight  narrow  fegments.  The  tube  of  the  flower 
is  narrow,  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into  eight  obtufe  fegments, 
which  expand  horizontally  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and 
have  a  rnoft  agreeable  odour,  fomewhat  like  the  Orange 
flower,  but  fvveeter ;  thefe  flowers,  when  fully  blown,  drop 
out  of  their  cups  upon  being  fhaken,  and  frequently  fall  in 
the  night,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  the 
place  under  them  is  often  covered  with  flowers  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  foon  change  to  a  purplifh  colour.  The  plants 
continue  flowering  great  part  of  the  year,  vvhen  they  are 
kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth. 
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The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Ittdia,  where  it  riles  to  the 
height  of  a  tree,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed 
with  large,  oval,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  with 
hairy  foot-ftalks;  thefe  come  out  on  every  fide  the  branches, 
without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  hairy 
foot-ttalks,  each  fuftaining  feven  or  eight  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  fragrant,  but  have  longer 
tubes  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  open  in  the  evening,  and  drop  ofF  in  the  morning, 
which  has  occafioned  fome  to  give  it  the  title  of  Arbor 
friflis,  or  the  Sorrowful  Tree,  from  its  calling  the  flowers 
in  the  morning  ;  this  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at  prefent. 

The  plants  of  the  firfl  fort  are  frequently  brought  from 
Italy ,  by  the  Italian  gardeners,  who  bring  Orange  trees 
here  for  fale  ;  but  thofe  plants  are  always  grafted  upon 
flocks  of  the  common  Jafmine,  which  do  not  keep  pace  in 
their  growth  with  the  graft,  fo  become  very  unfightly,  when 
the  plants  are  grown  to  any  iize  ;  befides,  the  flocks  are 
very  fubjefl  to  fhoot  from  the  bottom,  and  if  thefe  Pnoots 
are  not  conflantly  rubbed  off,  they  will  draw  the  nourifhment 
from  the  graft,  and  ftarve  it ;  therefore  the  belt  method  to 
obtain  the  plants,  is  to  propagate  them  by  layers,  or  cut¬ 
tings;  the  former  is  the  furell  method,  for  unlefs  the  cuttings 
are  very  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  take  root ;  and 
as  the  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  pliable,  they  may  be  eafily 
brought  down,  and  laid  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  foil, 
which  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan  ;  if  the 
branches  are  laid  down  in  the  fpring  and  carefully  watered, 
they  will  put  out  roots  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be  cut 
from  the  old  plants,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they 
{hould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root.  . 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  Ihould  be 
planted  in  April ,  into  pots  filled  with  the  before-mentioned 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark. 
The  pots  fhould  be  pretty  large,  and  there  may  be  ten  or 
twelve  cuttings  planted  in  each ;  if  thefe  pots  are  clofely 
covered  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  to  exclude  the  air,  it 
will  greatly  promote  their  taking  root;  they  mud  alfo  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re- 
frefhed  with  water  when  the  earth  is  dry  ;  with  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  cuttings  will  have  taken  root  by  Auguft ,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  layers. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  but  if  they  are  plunged  in  the  tan- bed  of  the  bark- 
ftove,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers ;  and  as  the  leaves  continue  all  the 
year,  the  plants  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove 
at  all  feafons,  and  produce  flowers  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  fecor.d  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  but  is  much 
more  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
European  gardens ;  there  was  two  or  three  of  thefe  plants 
brought  from  Florence  a  few  years  fince,  but  they  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  unlkilful  perfons,  fo  were  lofl. 

NYMPHiEA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  260.  tab.  137,  138. 
The  Water  Lily. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

7he  etr.palement  of  the  flower  is  comp  Jed  of four  or  five  coloured 
leaves.  The  flower  hath  many  petals,  fitting  on  the  fide  of  the 
germen ,  for  the  mcfl  part  in  a  fingle  feries.  It  hath  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Jhort,  plain,  incurved  fiamina,  with  oblong  fummits.  It 
hath  a  large  oval  germen,  but  no  flyle,  with  an  orbicular,  plain, 
target-Jhaped  fiigma.  I  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  hard , 
oval ,  flefiy  fruit,  with  a  narrow  neck,  crowned  at  the  top,  and 
divided  into  ten  or  fifteen  cells  full  of  pulp ,  with  rnany  roundijh 
feeds. 


The  Species  are, 

T.  Nvmph^e a  calyce  magno  pentaphyllo.  F/or.  Lap.  218. 
Water  Lily  with  a  large  five-leaved  empalement  ;  or 
greater  yellow  Water  Lily. 

2.  Nymphjea  folds  cordatis  integerrimis ,  calyce  quadrifdo . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Water  Lily  with  heart- lhaped  entire 
leaves,  and  a  four-pointed  empalement ;  or  greater  white 
Water  Lily. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
natives  of  warm  countries,  but  as  they  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  cultivated  here,  fo  1  (hall  not  enume¬ 
rate  them  ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a  contrivance  for  ftanding 
water  in  the  ftove,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  planted, 
they  will  not  grow  ;  and  fuch  a  place  would  be  injurious  to 
mod;  other  plants  in  the  ftove,  by  occafioning  damps,  fo 
that  unlefs  a  ftove  was  contrived  on  purpofe  for  fome  of 
thefe  aquatick  plants,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt 
their  cultivation. 

The  two  forts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in  ftanding 
waters  in  many  parts  o { -England',  they  have  large  roots, 
which  are  fattened  in  the  ground,  from  which  arife  the  ftalks 
to  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  the  leaves  expand  and 
float;  they  are  large  and  roundifh,  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort 
are  heart  fhaped.  The  flowers  arife  between  the  leaves, 
and  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  white  fort 
has  a  faint  fvveet  feent  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  roundifh  feed-veflels,  filled  with  fhining 
black  feeds,  which  ripen  toward  the  end  of  Augufl,  when 
they  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

The  beft  method  to  propagate  thefe  plants  is,  to  procure 
fome  of  their  leed-veflels  juft  as-they  are  ripe,  and  ready 
to  open  ;  thefe  fhould  be  thrown  into  canals,  or  large 
ditches  of  ftanding  water,  where  the  feeds  will  fink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear 
floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  in  June  or  July 
will  produce  their  beautiful  large  flowers.  When  they  are 
once  fixed  to  the  place,  they  will  multiply  exceedingly, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  water  in  a  few  years. 

In  fome  fmail  gardens  I  have  feen  thefe  plants  cultivated 
in  large  troughs  of  water,  where  they  have  flourifhed  very 
well,  and  have  annually  produced  great  quantities  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  as  the  expence  of  thefe  troughs  is  pretty  great’ 
(their  infides  requiring  to  be  lined  with  lead,  to  preferve 
them),  there  are  few  people  who  care  to  be  at  that  charge. 

NYSSA.  Flor.  Virg.  1  21.  The  Tupelo  tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  It 
has  no  petal,  but  has  ten  awl  fbaped  fiamina,  with  twin  fummits 
as  long  as  the  fiamina.  7 he  oval  germen,  fituated  under  the 
fewer ,  fupports  an  awl-Jhaped  incurved  fyle  crowned  by  an  acute 
fiigma.  7 he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry  of  one 
cell,  inclofng  an  oval  acute-pointed  nut ,  with  rough ,  angular, 
irregular  furrows. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nyssa  folds  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  142.  Tupelo 
tree  with  entire  leaves. 

2.  Nyssa  folds  acute  dentatis.  Tupelo,  with  leaves 
acutely  indented  ;  commonly  called  Water  Tupelo. 

The  firftfort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
upright  ftalk,  near  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top 
into  feveral  branches,  garniffied  with  pretty  thick,  foft, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  upon  long  foot  ftalks  ; 
they  have  a  green  empalemement  without  petals. 
Some  of  them  are  male,  which  have  ten  fiamina,  and  are 
barren ;  others  are  hermaphrodite,  having  five  (lamina, 
and  a  longer  ftyle  arifing  from  the  germen,  which  is  fitu¬ 
ated  under  the  flower ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries 

about 
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about  the  fize  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofing  a  nut  of  the  fame 
form. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  in  the 
Aval  low  parts  of  rivers  and  fwamps  :  it  has  a  pretty 
large  trunk,  from  which  come  out  many  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  acute-pointed 
leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour,  {landing  upon  long  foot- 
fialks  without  order.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  very  long  foct-ftalks ;  they  have 
nopetals,  but  have  a  green  empalement,  and  are  fomemale, 
and  others  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  firft.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  berries,  about  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  French  Olives,  but  are  comprefTed,  in- 
-  clofing  a  rough  hard  (helled  nut  of  the  fame  form. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  have  been  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  Enghjh  gardens,  but  there  are  few  places  where 
they  have  made  much  progrefs ;  they  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  but  thefe  muft  be  procured  from  places  where 
they  grow  naturally,  and  fliould  be  put  into  the  ground  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  for  they  always  lie  a  year  before  the 
plants  come  up.  The  bed  way  is  to  fow  them  in  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  placing  them  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  fun  ;  during  the  firft  fummer 
the  pots  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  duly  watered.  In  autumn  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged 
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AK.  See  Quercus. 

OBELISCOTHECA.  See  Rudbeckia. 
OCHRUS.  See  Pifum. 

OCULUS  CHRISTI.  See  Horminum  fylveftre. 

OCYMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  203.  tab.  96.  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  Jhort ,  permanent,  of  one  leaf, 
.divided  into  two  lips.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  of  one  petal 
inverted ;  the  rifling  lip  is  broad,  and  cut  into  four  obtufe  equal 
parts  ;  the  reflexed  lip  is  long,  narrow ,  and  flawed.  It  hath 
flour  flamina  in  the  lower  lip,  which  are  rejiexed,  tv.o  of  which 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  half moon-Jk  aped 
fummits.  The  germen  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  four  naked feeds  inclofed  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  cnlycibus  ciliatis.  Ilort. 
Cliff.  315.  Bafil  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  and  hairy  em- 
palements. 

2.  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Hart.  XJpfal.  169. 
Bafil  with  oval  entire  leaves  ;  commonly  called  Bufti  Bafil. 

3.  Ocymum  hirfutum,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
dentatis.  Hairy  Bafil  with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves,  which 
are  indented,  and  end  in  acute  points. 

4.  Oc  ymum  foliis  cv at 0- oblon gis  ferratis,  braCleis  cordatis 
reflexis  concaws.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  597.  Bafil  with  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  fawed  leaves,  and  heart- ftiaped,  concave,  reflexed 
bra&eas. 

5.  Ocymum  foliis  lanceolatis  fuhtus  incanis,  petiolis  longffi- 
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into  the  ground,  and  if  the  winter  (hould  prove  fevere* 
they  fliould  be  covered  with  old  tan,  Peafe  haulm,  or  other 
light  covering,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  of  the 
ground.  The  following  fpring  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot -bed  which  may  be  hooped  over,  -and 
covered  with  mats,  obferving  conftantly  to  keep  the  earth 
moifl.  This  will  bring  up  the  plants  by  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  thefe  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air, 
and  daring  the  following  fummer,  the  pots  fliould  be  again 
plunged  into  an  eaft  border,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  wa¬ 
tered.  In  autumn  they  (hould  be  removed  into  a  frame 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  froft,  but  in  mild 
weather  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The  fpring  following, 
before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  (hould  be  parted  care¬ 
fully,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
loamy  earth,  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots ;  then  they 
may  be  plunged  in  an  eaft  border,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  in  the  former  fummer,  and  in  winter  (heltered  again 
under  a  frame.  The  fpring  following  fuch  of  the  plants  as 
have  made  the  greateft  progrefs,  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  loamy  nioift  foil,  in  a  (heltered 
fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  this  cli¬ 
mate  ;  but  unlefs  the  ground  is  moift,  they  make  very  little 
progrefs. 
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mis  villofls  floribus  pedunculatis.  Bafil  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  very  long 
hairy  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

6.  Ocymum  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 

.229.  Bafil  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed. 

7.  Ocymum  racemis Jecundis  lateralibus,  caule  ereCto.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  597.  Baul  with  fruitful  fpikes  of  flowers  on  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  eredt. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  India  and  Perfla. 
Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  variety,  which  differ  in  the  fize, 
(hape,  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  as  alfo  in  their  odour ; 
but  as  thefe  differences  are  accidental,  fo  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them,  being  convinced  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  the  feeds  of  one  plant  will  produce  many  varieties. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  fmooth  ;  the 
ftalk  is  hairy,  and  four-cornered  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  by 
pairs  oppofite,  and  the  branches  alfo  come  out  in  the  fame 
manner  j  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  whoried  fpike  of 
flowers,  which  is  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  the  branches 
are  alfo  terminated  by  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers  of  the  fame 
fort ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  feent  of  Cloves. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties : 

1.  The  fringed-leaved  Bafil  with  purple  leaves. 

2.  The  green  fringed -leaved  Bafil. 

3.  The  green  Bafil  with  ftudded  leaves. 

4.  The  large-leaved  Bafil. 


The 
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The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  bufliy  plant,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  fix  feet  high,  fpreading  out  into  branches  from 
the  bottom,  forming  an  orbicular  head  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall, 
oval,  and  fmooth,  Handing  oppofite  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
and  arc  feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Of  this  there  are  fome  Varieties,  as 

1.  The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  black  purple  leaves. 

2.  The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  variable  leaves. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Bafil  which  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  alfo  in  the  kitchen,  particularly  by  the  French 
cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of  it  in  their  foups  and  fauces. 
This  rifes  about  ten  inches  high,  fending  out  branches  by 
pairs  oppofite,  from  the  bottom  ;  the  ftalks  and  branches 
are  four-cornered ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges;  the 
whole  plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a  ftrong  feent  of  Cloves,  too 
powerful  for  moft  perfens,  but  to  fome  it  is  very  agreeable : 
the  whole  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  Eriony 
water. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  this  Species,  viz. 

1.  Common  Bafil  with  very  dark  green  leaves,  and  a 
Violet-coloured  flower. 

2.  Curled-leaved  Bafil  with  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Bafil  fmelling  like  Fennel. 

4.  Middle  Bafil  with  a  feent  of  Citron. 

5.  Bafil  with  ftudded  leaves. 

6.  Bafil  with  leaves  of  three  colours. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  rifes  with 
a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is  taper, 
and  of  a  purplifh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  fhort  and  hairy  ; 
they  are  of  an  oval  oblong  figure,  ending  in  obtufe  points ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  three  fpikes  of 
flowers,  that  in  the  middle  being  longer  than  the  other 
two ;  the  fpikes  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowers  have 
Abort  foot-ftalks ;  under  each  whorl  of  flourers  are  two  fmall 
leaves  (or  bradece)  placed  oppofite,  which  are  heart-fliaped, 
concave,  and  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  in  fome 
plants  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  but  in  general  they  are 
white  ;  their  empalcments  are  fmooth,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top  ;  the  ftyle  of  the  flow'er  is  longer  than  the 
petal,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong,  fweet,  aromatick 
odour. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  fometimes  two,  and  at  others  four 
branches  toward  the  top,  oppofite,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  two  inches  long,  and 
are  hairy.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining 
three  flowers  ;  thefe  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Bafil,  and  are  white ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong 
aromatick  odour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
This  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  gar- 
niftied  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Bafil ;  the  whole  plant 
has  an  odour  like  Anife  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
This  rifes  with  a  fquare  ftalk  two  feet  high,  which  is  hairy, 
and  divides  into  three  branches  at  the  top  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  roundifh,  ending  in  points ;  they  are  hairy,  and  crenat- 
ed  on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks;  the 
leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  narrower,  fhorter,  and  have  foot- 
ftalks  an  inch  long  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  three 
fpikes  of  flowers  in  whorls,  that  in  the  middle  being  the 
longeft.  The  flowers  are  refiexed  and  hang  downward  j 
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they  are  white,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 
This  plant  has  lefs  odour  than  the  other  forts. 

Thefe  plants,  being  moft  of  them  annual,  are  propagated 
from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  March,  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot- bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  another  moderate  hot- bed,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  fho.uld  have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak.  In  May  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  either  into  pots  or  borders,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  care,  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  refrefh 
them  with  water  in  dry  weather.  Though  thefe  plants  are 
only  propagated  from  feeds,  yet  if  you  have  any  parficular 
fort  which  may  arife  from  feeds,  which  you  are  defirous  to 
increafe,  you  may  take  off  cuttings  any  time  in  May  or 
June,  and  plant  them  on  a  moderate  hot -bed,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  for  about  ten  days  ;  in  which  time 
they  will  take  root,  and  in  three  weeks  time  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  either  into  pots  or  borders,  with  the  feedlir.g  plants. 
Tn  September  thefe  plants  will  perfect  their  feeds,  when 
thofe  forts  which  appear  the  moft  diiiind  fhould  have  their 
feeds  preferved  feparate,  for  fowing  the  following  fpring. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  ufually  brought  from  the 
fouth  of  France  or  Italy  every  fpring,  becaufe  they  feldom 
ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country  in  the  open  air.  But  w  ho¬ 
ever  is  curious  to  preferve  the  feeds  of  any  of  the  varieties, 
fhould  place  them  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  or  (love  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  weather  begins  to  be  cold  or  wet ;  and  by 
fupplying  them  with  water,  and  letting  them  have  free  air 
every  day  in  mild  weather,  they  will  perfed  their  feeds 
very  well  in  this  country. 

The  fixth  fort  is  more  tender  than  any  of  the  other. 
It  was  difeovered  growing  wild  at  Campeachy ,  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfloun.  This  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  very  temperate  hot- bed, 
to  bring  them  forward  ;  and  when  they  have  obta;ned 
ftrength,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  placed  either  in  the  Hove,  or  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  may  have  a  large  lhare  of  air  in  warm 
weather  ;  but  by  being  fheltered  from  the  cold  and  wet,  the 
plants  will  perfedl  their  feeds  very  well  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  to  be  lhrubby,  and  if  placed  in  a 
moderate  warmth  in  winter,  may  be  preferved  two  years  ; 
but  as  this  will  ripen  its  feeds  the  firft  year,  if  the  plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  fo  it  is  rarely  allowed  a  place 
in  the  ftove  ;  but  if  they  ihould  fail,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  the  ftove,  where  they  may  be  kept  through  the.winter,  and 
the  following  feafon  they  will  perfed  their  feeds.  In  the  fummer 
the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fttua- 
tion,  and  in  warm  weather  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  water. 

CENANTHE.  Tourn.  Itifl.  R.  H.  312.  tab.  166.  Water 
Drop  wort. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower  ;  the  principal  umbel 
has  but  flew  rays ,  but  the  particular  umbels  have  many  floor l  ones—, 
the  rays  of  the  principal  umbel  are  dfform.  Thofe  flowers  in  the 
dtjk  are  hermaphrodite,  and  are  compofcd  of  five  heart ;jh aped  in- 
flexed  petals,  which  are  almofl  equal.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  flower,  fupporting  two  awl-fisaped  permanent  flyles, 
crowned  by  obtufe  fegments.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  fruit,  divided  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  almofl  oval 
feeds,  convex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the  other.  , 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  CEn  a  n  the  floliis  omnibus  multifldis  oltufls  fubaqualibus. 
Hart.  Cliff.  99.  Water  Dropwort,  whofe  leaves  all  end  in 
many  obtufe  points,  and  are  almofl  equal. 
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2.  CEna  NT  he  Jlolonifera ,  foliis  caulinis  pinvatis  fliformibus 
fjlulofs.  Lin.  Sp.  ?lant.  254.  Water  Dropwort  with  (lender, 
fiftular,  winged  leaves  growing  on  the  (talks. 

3.  CEnanthe  foliolis  radicalibus  ovatis  incifis ,  caulinis  in- 
tegris  linearibus  longiffimis  Jimplicionbus.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Wa¬ 
ter  Dropwort,  whole  lower  leaves  are  oval  and  cut,  but 
thofe  on  the  (talks  entire,  Angle,  narrow,  and  very  long. 

4.  CEnanthe  umbellularum  pedunculis  marginalibus  longiori- 
lus  ramojis  mafculis.  Hort.  Up/al.  63.  Water  Dropwort, 
whofe  foot-ltalks  on  the  borders  of  the  umbels  are  longer, 
branching,  and  bear  inale  flowers. 

5.  CEnanthe  fruclibus  globojis.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Water 
Dropwort  with  globular  fruit. 

The  firft  cf  thofe  here  mentioned,  is  very  common  by 
the  (ides  of  the  Thames  on  each  fide  London ,  as  alfo  by  the 
(ides  of  large  ditches  and  rivers  in  divers  parts  of  England : 
this  plant  commonly  grows  four  or  five  feet  high  with  ltrong 
jointed  (talks,  which,  being  broken,  emit  a  yellowifh  fetid 
juice  ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Hemlock,  but  are  of  a  lighter  green  colour :  the  roots  di¬ 
vide  into  four  or  five  large  taper  ones,  which,  when  fepa- 
rated,  have  fome  refemblance  to  Parfneps ;  for  which  fome 
ignorant  perfons  have  boiled  them,  whereby  themfelves  and 
family  have  been  poifoned. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  mod  poifonous  we  know ;  the 
juice,  which  is  at  firfl  like  milk,  turns  afterward  to  a  Saf¬ 
fron  colour :  if  a  perfon  (hould  fvvallow  ever  fo  little  of  this 
juice,  it  will  fo  contract  every  part  it  touches,  that  there 
will  immediately  follow  a  terrible  inflammation  and  gan¬ 
grene  ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  antidote  againft  it ;  for  which  reafon  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  to  know  this  plant,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  for 
fear  we  (hould  take  it  for  any  ocher  like  it,  which  would 
certainly  prove  fatal. 

The  poifonous  quality  of  this  plant  hath  ’led  fome  perfons 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  of  the  ancients ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wepfer,  the  Slum  alterum  olufatri  facie  of  Lobel,  is  what 
the  ancients  called  Cicuta,  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in 
Wepfer  s  book  de  Cicuta. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  moift  foils,  and  by 
the  fides  of  rivers  in  divers  parts  of  England:  this  is  not 
fuppofed  to  be  near  fo  flrong  as  the  firfl,  but  is  of  a  poifon¬ 
ous  quality. 

All  the  forts  of  thefe  plants  naturally  grow  in  moifl 
places,  fo  that  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  them, 
(hould  fovv  their  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  autumn, 
upon  a  moift  foil,  where  they  will  come  up,  and  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  the  following  fummer,  and  require  no  farther  care 
but  to  clear  them  from  weeds. 

CENOTHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  424.  Tree,  or  Night 
Primrofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf \  cut  into  four  acute 
figments  at  the  brim ,  which  turn  backward.  The  flower  has 
four  heart  Jhaped  petals,  which  are  lengthways  injerted  in  the 
dTjifor.s  of  the  empalement .  It  hath  eight  awl-faped  incurred 
flamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  empalement .  The 
cylindrical  germen  is  fituated  under  the  tube  of  the  etnpalement , 
fuppcrling  a  fender  fiyle  crowned  by  a  thick ,  quadrifid,  obtufe, 
reflexed  jiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered 
cylindrical  capfule ,  hunting  four  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  J mall 
angular  eeds.  , 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CEnothera  foliis  cntato- lanceolatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  33.  Tree 
Primrofe  with  plain,  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

2.  CEnot hera  foliis  lanccolatis  dentatis,  caule  hifpido.  Tree 
?rimrofewithfpear-(hapedindentedleaves,andapriskly  ftalk. 

3.  CE o  T 11  era  foliis  lanccolatis  plants,  caule  glabro.  Tree 
Primrofe  with  plain  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 
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4.  CEnothera  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  33. 
Tree  Primrofe  with  waved  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

5.  CEnothera  foliis  radicalibus  ontatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis 
obtufis ,  capfulis  ox  at  is  fulcatis.  Tab.  1 88.  Tree  Primrofe  with 
oval  leaves  at  the  root,  thofe  on  the  (talks  fpear-lhaped  and 
blunt-pointed,  and  oval  furrowed  feed  veffels. 

The  other  fpecies  which  have  been  formerly  placed  in 
this  genus,  are  now  under  Jussive  and  Ludwigia,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  North  America ,  from  whence  their  feeds  were 
brought  tb  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
but  they  are  now  become  fo  common  in  many  parts  of 
Europe ,  as  to  be  taken  for  natives.  The  firft  hath  a  long,  thick, 
taper  root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  from  which  arife 
many  oblong  leaves  which  fpread  flat  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  between  thefe  the  ftalk  comes  out,  which  rifes  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  feet  high  ;  the  ftalk  is  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
full  of  pith  ;  this  is  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  leaves  fet 
clofe  to  the  fialk  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced 
all  along  the  (talk  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  the  ger¬ 
men  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalk,  from  the  top  of  which  arifes 
the  tube  of  the  flower,  which  is  narrow ;  at  the  top  is 
the  empalement,  which  is  cut  into  four  acute  legments, 
reflexed  downward.  The  petal  of  the  flower  is  cut 
into  four  large  obtufe  fegments,  which  in  the  evening  are 
expanded  quite  flat,  but  are  Ihut  in  the  day  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  from  the  flower  opening  in  the 
evening,  many  perfons  call  it  the  Night  Primrofe.  The 
plants  begin  to  flower  about  Midfummer ,  and  as  the  ftalks 
advance  in  height,  fo  other  flowers  are  produced,  whereby 
there  is  afucceliion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  till  autumn. 

The  lecond  fort  hath  red  ftalks,  which  are  let  with  rough 
protuberances ;  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  firfl,  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  Ihorter 
ftalks,  narrower  leaves,  and  fmaller  flowers  ;  and  from  the 
lecond,  in  having  fmooth  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  Thefe  differences  are  permanent,  fo  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  different  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
hath  a  fhrubby  ftaik  more  than  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow,  hairy,  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points,  a  little  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  ftalks, 
like  the  other  forts ;  they  are  firft  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  as 
they  decay  change  to  an  Orange  colour ;  they  are  nnaller 
than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  forts,  and  expand  only  in 
the  evening;  the  feed  veftels  are  (lender,  taper,  and  hairy. 
This  flowers  at  the  lame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Paris  a  few  years  pall.  This  is 
a  perennial  plant,  the  root  is  fibrous  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
oval  and  (mail,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  the  flalk  is 
(lender,  near  a  foot  high,  and  is  garnilhed  with  fmai]  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  of  a  light  green,  ending  in  blunt  points,, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  like  the  other  fpecies  ;  thefe  are  fmall, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  rime  as 
the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort,  oval,  furrowed 
feed-veffels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  very  hardy  plants,  which  if  once 
brought  into  a  garden,  and  the  feeds  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  without  any  care,  i  he/, 
are  biennial,  and  perilh  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  rife  the  fame 
year ;  when  the  plants  corne  up,  they  (hould  be  thinned. 

and 
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and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they  re¬ 
quire  till  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower ;  but  as  the 
roots  of  thefe  plants  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  fo  there 
fhould'  be  care  taken  not  to  cut  or  break  them  in  removing. 
The  plants  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fltuation,  and 
will  flower  in  London  in  fmall  gardens,  better  than  moft 
other  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the 
Englijh  gardens,  for  if  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  If  thefe  plants 
are  kept  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  green-houfe  in  the  autumn, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter  ;  but  as  they  produce 
flowers  and  feeds  in  the  open  air,  the  plants  are  feldom 
preferved  longer. 

The  fifth  fort  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  either 
by  parting  of  the  roots  or  by  feeds ;  if  it  is  by  the  former, 
the  beft  time  for  doing  it  is  in  the  fpring,  but  if  they  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  thefe  fhould  be  down  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  the  furell  way  is  to  fovv  the  feeds  in  pots,  and  place 
them  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter ;  in  the  fpring  the 
plants  will  appear,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  a  few 
of  them  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  to  be  fheltered  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  others  may 
be  planted  in  a  fheltered  border,  where  they  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer  they  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds  in  plenty, 
fo  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  parting  of  their  roots, 
becaufe  the  feedling  plants  will  be  much  llronger  and  flower 
better  than  thofe  propagated  by  offsets. 

OLDENLANDIA.  Plum.  Niov.  Gen.  42.  tab.  36. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  fitting  upon  the 
gertnen.  The  flower  has  four  oval  petals,  which  Jpread  open, 
and  flour  flamina  terminated  by  fmall  flummits.  It  hath  a 
rounaijh  germen  Jituated  under  the  flower,  crowned  by  an  indented 
fligrna.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with 
two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  the  Englijh 
gardens,  viz. 

Oldenlandia  pedunculis  multifloris,  foliis  lineari-lanceola - 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 19.  Oldenlandia  with  many  flowers 
on  a  foot-flalk,  and  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  into  England  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  who  gathered  them  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  low 
annual  plant,  which  divides  into  many  branches,  fpreading 
upon  the  ground.  Thefe  branches  are  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  From  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  grows  about  an  inch, 
or  a  little  more  in  length,  and  divides  into  three  or  four 
fmaller  foot-ftalks;  on  the  top  of  each  of  thefe  ftands  one 
fmall  white  flower. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot- bed,  or  into  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  time  they  mull  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  mull  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  in  June,  and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  foon  after,  fo  that  the  feeds  mull  be 
gathered  from  time  to  time  as  they  ripen ;  for  as  the 
branches  grow  larger,  fo  there  will  be  frefh  flowers  produced 
until  autumn,  when  the  plants  will  perifh  ;  but  if  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  pots,  the  plants  will  foon 
after  appear,  which  will 'live  through  the  winter,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  the  ftove,  and  will  flower  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 


OLEA.'  Toum.  Inf.  R.  II.  598.  tab.  370.  The  Olive. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  fmall  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  four 
fegtnents  at  the  top.  The  flower  conflfls  of  one  petal,  which  is 
tubulous ,  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  figments.  It  has  two  Jhort 
flamina  terminated  by  ereCi  flummits,  and  a  roundijh  germen  fup- 
porting  a  Jhort  flngle  flyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Jligtrta. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval fmooth  fruit  ( or  betry ) 
with  one  cell,  inclofing  an  oblong  oval  nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ole  a  foliis  HneariTanceolatis  fubtus  incanis.  Olive  with 
linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
fide;  commonly  called  Provence  Olive. 

2.  Ole  a  foliis  lanceolatis, fruClu  ovato.  Olive  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  an  egg-fhaped  fruit ;  called  the  Spanijh 
Olive. 

3.  Ole  a  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  rigidis,  fubtus  incanis. 
Olive  with  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  rigid  leaves,  which  are 
hoary  on  their  under  fide;  or  the  Wild  Olive. 

4.  Ole  a  foliis  lanceolatis  lucidis,  ramis  teretibus.  Olive 
with  fpear-fhaped  fhining  leaves,  ar.d  taper  branches  j 
called  African  Olive. 

5.  Ole  a  foliis  ovatis  rigidis  fejjilibus.  Olive  with  oval 
fliff  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  commonly  called 
Box-leaved  Olive. 

The  full  fort  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  of 
France  chiefly  cultivate,  becaufe  from  this  fpecies  the  beft 
Oil  is  made,  which  is  a  great  branch  of  trade  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc  ;  and  it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fort,  which  is  mofl 
efteemed  when  pickled  :  of  this  there  are  iome  varieties  ; 
the  firfl  is  called  Olive  Picholine  ;  there  is  another  with 
dark  green  fruit,  one  with  white  fruit,  and  another  with 
fmaller  and  rounder  fruit;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppoled  to  be 
only  accidental  varieties,  which  have  rifen  from  the  fame 
feeds,  I  have  not  enumerated  them. 

The  Olive  feldom  rifes  to  be  a  large  tree,  and  is  rarely 
feen  with  a  flngle  flem,  but  frequently  two  or  three  Hems 
rife  from  the  fame  root ;  thefe  grow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  putting  out  branches  from  their  fldes  almoil  their 
whole  length,  which  are  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  fliff  leaves,  of  a  lively  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under.  Handing  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  fhort  tubes, 
fpreading  open  at  the  top  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit, 
which,  in  warm  countries,  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain,  where  the 
trees  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  the  former  fort;  the 
leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  fo  white  on  their  under 
fide ;  and  the  fruit  is  near  twice  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
Provence  Olive,  but  are  of  a  ftrong  rank  flavour,  and  the  oil 
made  from  thefe  is  too  ftrong  for  mofl  Englijh  palates. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Wild  Olive,  which  grows  naturally 
in  woods,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  fo  is 
never  cultivated  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  fiiorter  and 
differ  than  thofe  of  the  other  ;  the  branches  are  frequently 
armed  with  thorns,  and  the  fruit  is  fmall  and  of  no  value. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  the  fourth  rifes  to  the  height  of  the  firfl,  to  which 
it  bears  fome  refemblance,  but  the  bark  is  rougher ;  the 
leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide  ;  but  as  this  does  not  produce  fruit  in  Europe ,  I 
can  give  no  account  of  it. 

The  fifth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  riling  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  from  the 
root  upward,  forming  a  bulhy  Ihrub  ;  the  branches  are  ta¬ 
per,  and  covered  with  a  gray  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  oval, 
very  fliff,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This 
has  not  produced  any  fruit  in  England. 
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All  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
but  they  are  rather  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  airt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  they  are  fometimes 
planted  again!!  walls,  and  with  a  little  protection  in  very  fe. 
vere  frolt,  they  are  maintained  pretty  well ;  but  in  Devou- 
Jhire  there  are  home  of  thefe  trees,  which  have  grown  in  the 
open  air  many  years,  and  are  feldom  injured  by  the  froft, 
but  the  fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
maturity.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe  trees  planted  againlt 
a  warm  wall  at  Cambden-boufe ,  near  Kenjington,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well,  till  their  tops  were  advanced  above  the 
wall  ;  after  which  they  were  generally  killed  in  winter,  fo 
far  down  as  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Thefe  in  1 719  produced 
a  good  number  of  fruit,  which  grew  fo  large  as  to  be  fit  for 
pickling  ;  but  fince  that  time,  their  fruit  has  feldom  grown 
to  any  fize. 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence,  where  the  Olive  tree  is  greatly 
cultivated,  they  propagate  it  by  truncheons  fplit  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees  ;  for  as  thefe  trees  are  frequently  hurt  by 
hard  frefts  in  winter,  fo  when  the  tops  are  killed,  they  fend 
up  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root ;  and  when  thefe  are  grown 
pretty  ftrong,  they  feparate  them  with  an  ax  from  the  root, 
in  the  doing  of  which  they  are  careful  to  preferve  a  few  roots 
to  the  truncheons  ;  thefe  are  cut  off"  in  the  fpring,  after 
the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  and  planted  about  two  feet 
deep  in  the  ground,  covering  the  furface  with  litter  or 
mulch,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  penetrating  and 
drying  of  the  ground  ;  when  the  plants  have  taken  new 
root,  they  are  careful  to  llir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the 
weeds. 

This  tree  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  when  it  is 
planted  in  rich  rnoift  ground,  they  grow  larger  and  make 
a  finer  appearance,  than  in  poor  land  but  the  fruit  is  of 
lefs  efteem,  becauie  the  oil  made  from  it,  is  not  fo  good  as 
that  which  is  produced  in  a  leaner  foil.  The' chalky  ground 
is  efleemed  the  beft  for  thefe  trees,  and  the  oil  which  is 
made  from  the  trees  growing  in  that  fort  of  land  is  much 
finer,  and  will  keep  longer  than  the  other. 

In  the  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  curious  in  the 
making  of  their  oil,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  get 
truncheons  of  the  ordinary  forts,  of  Olives  to  plant  ;  but 
after  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  graft  them  with  that 
fort  of  Olive  which  they  prefer  to  the  others.  In  Langue¬ 
doc  they  chiefly  propagate  the  Cormeau,  the  Ampoulan, 
and  Moureau,  which  are  three  varieties  of  the  firrt  fpecies : 
but  in  Spain  the  fecond  fort  is  generally  cultivated,  where 
they  have  more  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  they  will  produce,  than  to  their  quality. 

In  England  the  plants  are  only  preferved  by  way  of  curi- 
ofity,  and  are  placed  in  winter  in  the  green-houfe  for 
variety,  fo  1  fhall  next  give  an  account  of  the  method  by 
which  they  are  here  propagated,  with  their  manner  of 
treatment. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  branches  (in  the  manner  praCtiTed  for  other  trees), 
which  fhould  remain  undiiturbed  two  years  ;  in  which  time 
they  will  have  taken  root,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from 
the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted  either  into  pots  filled  with 
frefh  light  earth,  or  into  the  open  ground  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Jpril ,  when  you  ftiould,  if  poflible,  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  moift  feafon  ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted 
in  pots,  fliould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  green-houfe 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  but  thole  planted  in  the  ground 
fnould  have  mulch  laid  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  water  ;  but  you  ir.uft  by  no  means  let  them  have  too 
much  moifture,  which  will  rot  the  tender  fibres  of  their 
roots,  and  deftroy  the  trees.  When  the  plants  have  taken 
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freflr  root,  thofe  in  the  pots  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  with  other  hardy  exoticks,  with  which  they  fhould  be 
houfed  in  winter,  and  treated  as  Myrtles,  and  other  lefs 
tender  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  but  thofe  in  the  open  air  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care  until  the  winter  following,  when  you 
fliould  mulch  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  it ;  and  if  the  froft  ftiould 
prove  very  fevere,  you  fhould  cover  them  with  mats,  which 
will  defend  them  from  being  injured  thereby  ;  but  you  mull 
be  cautious  not  to  let  the  mats  continue  over  them  after  the 
froft  is  pall,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe,  their  leaves 
and  tender  branches  fliould  turn  mouldy  for  want  of  free 
air,  which  will  be  of  as  bad  confequence  to  the  trees,  as  if 
they  had  been  expofed  to  the  froft,  and  many  times  worfe  ; 
for  it  feldom  happens,  if  they  have  taken  much  of  this 
mould,  or  have  been  long  covered,  fo  that  it  has  entered 
the  bark,  that  they  are  ever  recoverable  again  ;  whereas  it 
often  happens,  that  the  froft  only  deftroys  the  tender  (hoots ; 
but  the  body  and  larger  branches  remain  unhurt,  and  put 
out  again  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  brought  over  from  Italy  every 
fpring,  by  the  perfons  who  bring  over  Oranges,  Jafmines, 
&c.  from  whom  they  may  be  procured  pretty  real'onable  ; 
which  is  a  better  method  than  to  raife  them  from  layers  in 
this  country,  that  being  too  tedious ;  and  thofe  which  are 
thus  brought  over,  have  many  times  very  large  Hems, 
to  which  fize  young  plants  in  this  country  would  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  ten  or  twelve  years  growth.  When  you  firft  pro¬ 
cure  thefe  Hems,  you  fliould  (after  having  foaked  their 
roots  twenty- four  hours  in  water,  and  cleaned  them  from 
the  filth  they  have  contracted  in  their  paffage)  plant  them  in 
pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
moderate  hot- bed,  obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the  vio-- 
lence  of  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  alfo  to  refrefh 
them  with  water,  as  you  fhall  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  dry. 
In  this  fituation  they  will  begin  to  ftioot  in  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  after,  when  you  fhould  let  them  have  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and  after  they  have  made 
pretty  good  flioots,  you  fhould  inure  them  to  the  open  air 
by  degrees,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing 
them  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong 
winds ;  in  this  place  they  fhould  remain  till  October  follow¬ 
ing,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  as 
was  before  directed.  Having  thus  managed  thefe  plants 
until  they  have  acquired  ftrong  roots,  and  made  tolerable 
good  heads,  you  may  draw  them  out  of  the  pots,  pre¬ 
serving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  open 
air  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  you  muft  manage  them  as 
was  before  directed  for  the  young  ones,  and  thefe  will  in 
two  or  three  years  produce  flowers,  and  in  very  warm  iea- 
fons  feme  fruir,  provided  they  do  well.  'J  he  Lucca  and 
Box-leaved  Olives  are  the  hardielt,  for  which  feafon  they 
fhould  be  preferred  to  plant  in  the  open  air,  but  the  firft  fort 
will  grow  to  be  the  largell  trees. 

OMPHALODES.  See  Cynogloffum. 

ONAGRA.  See  Oenothera. 

ONIONS.  See  Cepa. 

ONOBRYCHIS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  390.  tab.  21 1. 
Cock’s  Head,  or  Saintfoin. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  impalement  of  the  fiower  is  permanent,  cut  into  five  parts 
at  the  top.  *1  he  fiower  is  of  the  butterfiy  kind.  ‘ The  fianaard  is 
oblong,  refiexed,  and  indented  at  the  top.  ‘The  wings  are  oblong 
and  ered.  The  keel  is  comprefifed,  broad  at  the  end,  and  bifid  at 
the  bafie.  It  has  ten  angular  fiamina ,  nine  joined,  and  one  fepa¬ 
rate,  and  a  narrows  comprejjed  germen,  jupporting  an  awljhaped 
fiyle,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fiigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  comprejjed  rowidijh  pod ,  which  opens  with  two  valves, 
inclojing  one  kidney -Jhaped Jeed. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminihus  aculeatis ,  co- 
rollarum  alis  calyce  brevioribus.  Cocks  Head  with  winged 
leaves,  prickly  pods,  and  the  wings  of  the  flowers  Ihorter 
than  the  empalment;  or  common  Saintfoin. 

2.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminihus  aculeatis ,  fe¬ 
talis  tequalibus.  Cocks  Head,  or  Saintfoin  with  winged 
leaves,  prickly  pods,  and  equal  petals  to  the  flowers. 

3.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminihus  rugofis,  pet  alis 
eequalibus,  calycibus  breanj/imis.  Cocks  Head  with  winged 
leaves,  rough  pods,  equal  petals  to  the  flowers,  and  very 
Ihort  empalements. 

4.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  obtufis,  leguminihus 
aculeatis ,  petalis  fubatqualibus.  Cocks  Head  with  winged 
leaves,  ha'ving  obtufe  lobes,  prickly  pods,  and  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  aimoft  equal. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  fields  for  fod¬ 
der  for  cattle,  and  is  a  great  improvement  to  chalky  lands, 
where  there  would  be  very  little  natural  grafs  produced,  if 
it  was  encouraged  ;  fo  that  many  eftates  have  been  im¬ 
proved  fince  this,  and  other  plants  have  been  introduced  to 
double  their  rent. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  large,  ftringy,  and  run  deep 
in  the  ground,  from  which  come  out  feveral  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  oval  lobes,  placed  oppofite 
along  the  midrib,- terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flalks 
rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  toward  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  the  like  winged  leaves,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  is  naked  to  about  lix  inches  of  the  top,  where  they  are 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  foft  red  flowers,  Ih^ped  like  thofe 
of  the  French  Hor.eyfuckle,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundiih,  comprefled,  prickly  pods,  each  having  one 
kidney-lhaped  feed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  are 
ripe  in  September ,  but  the  roots  will  continue  many  years  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ  only  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain  ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfected 
feeds.  It  has  a  jointed  llalk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
from  each  joint  comes  out  one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  fix 
or  eight  fmall  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and 
clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  arifes  a  naked  foot  ftalk,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  few  fmall  purplifh 
flowers,  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  the  petals 
are  of  equal  length  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  larger  pods  than 
thofe  of  the  firff,  which  are  creffed.  and  armed  with  ftronger 
prickles.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  per. 
ernial  root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which 
arife  feveral  flender  branching  ftalks,  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  nine  or  ten  pair 
of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flalks 
are  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of  pale  red  flowers, 
which  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firff  fort,  whofe 
petals  are  aimoft  equal  in  length  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall,  rough,  creffed  pods,  which  are  not  armed  with 
prickles.  It  lowers  and  ripens  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  firff.  ■ 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  firff.  The  flalks  are 
ffronger,  and  rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  they  are  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  nine  or  ten  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  The  lobes  of  this  fort  are 
broader  than  thole  of  the  firff  fort,  and  end  in  obtufe  points ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  Hand  more  eredl.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firff,  their  pe¬ 
tals  are  aimoft  of  equal  length ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
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larger,  comprefled,  creffed  pods  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  prickles.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  firff  is  an  abiding  plant,  which,  if  Town  upon  a  dry, 
gravelly,  or  chalky  foil,  will  continue  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  without  renewing  ;  but  if  it  be  fown  upon  a  deep, 
light,  moiff  foil,  the  roots  will  run  down  into  the  ground, 
and  in  the  winter  feafon  the  moifture  will  rot  them,  fo  that 
it  feldom  laffs  above  two  years  in  fuch  places. 

This  is  effeemed  one  of  the  bell  forts  of  fodder  for  mod 
cattle,  and  is  a  great  improvement  to  chalky  hills,  upon 
which  it  fucceeds  better  than  in  any  other  foil,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  years,  provided  there  is  a  furface  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  upon  the  chalk. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  of- this  feed  is  in  the  beginning,  or 
middle  of  April,  according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late,  ob- 
ferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  othervvife  the  feed 
will  be  apt  to  burft  with  moifture,  and  never  come  up. 
Thefe  feeds  being  large,  there  will  require  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  in  meafure  to  fow  an  acre,  than  of  many  other  forts  ; 
the  common  allowance  is  four  bulhels  to  an  acre,  but  I 
would  not  advife  above  three  at  moll;  and  if  the  feeds 
were  fown  in  rows,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Medica, 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  plants,  for  when 
they  have  room  enough,  they  are  very  fubjett  to  branch  out 
on  every  fide,  and  become  very  ftrong  ;  fo  that  where  they 
are  in  rows,  that  the  ground  betu'een  them  can  be  ftirred 
with  a  hoe  plough,  it  will  caufe  them  to  Ihoot  much  ftronger 
than  when  they  grow  fo  clofe,  that  there  can  be  no  culture 
bellowed  on  them  ;  and  by  hoeing  between  the  plants,  the 
natural  grafs  will  be  kept  down,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  rob  theSaintfoin  of  its  nouriihment,  and  in  time 
dellroy  it. 

I  have  taken  up  roots  of  this  kind,  where  they  have 
grown  fingly,  and  been  kept  clear  from  weeds,  whofe 
ihoots  have  fpread  near  two  feet  wide,  and  were  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  which  grew  nearer  together  upon  the 
fame  foil. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  the  fowing  Oats 
or  Barley  with  this  feed  ;  but  that  is  a  very  bad  method, 
for  what  is  gained  from  the  crop  of  Corn,  will  be  doubly  loft 
in  the  Saintfoin  ;  and  this  generally  holds  true  in  moll  forts 
of  Grafs  feeds,  for  the  Corn  growing  over  it  doth  fo  weaken 
the  crop  beneath,  that  it  fcarcely  recovers  its  ilrength  in  a 
years  time  after.  • 

The  ground  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  Ihould  be  well 
ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  ;  and  if  you  fow  it  in  rows, 
the  drills  fhould  be  made  eighteen  inches  afur.der,  and 
about  an  inch  deep,  in  which  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in¬ 
differently  thick  ;  for  if  the  planes  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will 
be  very  eafy  to  hoe  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining 
ones  fix  or  eight  inches  afunaer,  for  the  ground  Ihould  be 
hoed  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  dellroy  the  weeds, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  foon  over  be^r  the  young 
plants,  and  dellroy  them  ;  but  when  the  plants  have  obtained 
ilrength,  they  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing  up 
amongft  them. 

The  firil  year  after  fowing,  you  Ihould  by  no  means  feed 
it  down,  for  the  crown  of  the  roots  being  then  young  and 
tender,  the  cattle  would  eat  it  fo  low,  as  to  entirely  dellroy 
the  roots;  and  if  large  cattle  were  let  in  upon  it,  they  would 
trample  it  down  fo  much  as  to  prevent  its  Ihooting  again  ; 
therefore  the  firff  year  it  Ihould  be  mowed,  which  Ihould  be 
done  when  it  is  in  flower. 

The  fooner  this  is  carried  off’  the  ground,  when  cut,.  it 
will  be  the  better  for  the  plants,  fo  that  if  it  were  carried 
on  a  neighbouring  ground  to  be  made,  the  fecond  crop 
would  come  up  fooner  and  ftronger  ;  this  doth  not  require 
to  be  fo  often  turned  as  other  Hay,  for  as  the  ftalks  are 

larger 
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larger,  they  will  not  lie  To  clofe  in  the  cocks  as  to  ferment; 
therefore  in  catching  weather,  the  cocks  may  be  made  large, 
and  if  they  are  turned  and  fpread  every  other  day,  or  once 
in'  three  days,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  its  heating,  lo 
as  to  receive  damage  ;  but  if  it  is  fpread,  and  much  expofed 
to  rain  and  dews,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Hay  will  be  ex- 
haufted. 

The  time  when  this  crop  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  firft  year, 
is  toward  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
After  this  is  cleared  off,  the  roots  will  foon  fhoot  again,  and 
by  the  end  of  September ,  provided  the  feafon  be  favourable, 
there  will  be  a  fine  crop  fit  for  feeding  ;  at  which  time,  or 
foon  after,  you  may  turn  in  fheep,  which  will,  in  eating 
down  the  grafs,  enrich  the  ground  with  their  dung,  where¬ 
by  the  roots  will  be  greatly  flrengthened  ;  but  you  lhould 
not  fuffer  them  to  remain  too  long  upon  it,  as  I  before  cb- 
ferved,  left  they  fhould  eat  it  down  too  low,  which  would  de- 
ftroy  the  roots ;  nor  fhould  they  ever  be  fuffered  to  remain 
upon  it  longer  than  the  middle  of  November  the  firft  year  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  years,  when  the  crop  is  early  cut,  it 
lhould  not  be  fed  longer  than  the  middle  of  September. 

There  areforne  who  cut  two  crops  of  this  Hay  in  a  year, 
but  the  latter  crop  is  feldom  of  much  value,  and  this  weak¬ 
ens  the  roots,  for  which  reafon  it  fhould  not  be  pra&ifed. 
When  the  feeds  of  Saintfoin  are  to  be  laved,  the  crop  fhould 
not  be  fed  too  low  the  foregoing  autumn,  for  that  will  occa- 
lion  the  ftalks  to  be  weak,  therefore  the  beft  hufbandry  is  not 
to  feed  it  the  feafon  before,  for  I  have  made  trial  of  two  rows 
of  plants  Handing  by  each  other,  one  of  which  I  cut  down 
in  September ,  with  care,  fo  as  not  to  cut  any  buds  for  the 
future  fhoots ;  the  other  row  I  left  untouched,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  I  found  thofe  plants  which  were  not  cut, 
put  out  earlier  and  ftronger,  and  the  ftalks  grew  taller 
than  thofe  which  were  cur,  and  the  plants  produced  a 
greater  quantity  of  feeds,  which  were  ripe  a  fortnight  fooner. 

The  Hay  which  is  made  from  the  plants  faved  for  feed, 
is  of  but  little  value,  being  no  better  fodder  than  chopped 
Straw,  or  chaff,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  the 
Hay  in  perfedlion,  fhould  cut  it  juft  before  it  begins  to  flower, 
when  it  abounds  more  with  juice,  and  will  nourifh  cattle 
much  more  than  that  which  Hands  to  be  full  in  flower. 

This  fort  of  Hay  is  exceeding  good  for  horfes,  and  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  forts  of  food  for  moft  cattle,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fpring,  there  being  no  danger  attending  it,  as 
there  is  in  Clover,  and/ome  other  forts  of  fodder  ;  it  breeds 
abundance  of  milk,  and  the  butter  that  is  made  of  it  is 
very  good. 

Since  this  plant  has  been  introduced  into  England,  there 
have  been  many  dairy  farms  fee  up,  in  fuch  places  where  it 
was  formerly  thought  impradlicable  ;  and  if  this  plant,  and 
the  Lucern,  were  properly  cultivated,  there  might  be  yet 
much  greater  improvements  made;  for  hereby  not  only  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  milch  cows  might  be  maintained, 
but  alfo  a  greater  number  of  black  cattle  might  be  fattened, 
and  more  fheep  and  hogs,  which  would  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  many  eftates  in  the  hilly  countries,  for  by  increafing 
of  the  live  flock,  the^e  will  be  an  addition  of  manure  for 
drefling  the  arable  land. 

The  other  forts  of  this  plant  are  preferved  in  botanick 
gardens  for  variety,  but  as  they  have  little  beauty  or  ufe, 
they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens,  The  fecond 
fort  being  an  annual  plant,  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  on  an 
open  border  every  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain 
for  good,  and  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  thin  the 
plants,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  the  other  forts 
require  no  other  culture  than  the  firft,  as  their  roots  laft 
many  years. 

ONONIS.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant,  772,  Reft-harrow,  Cam- 
mock,  Petty,  whin,  '  •" 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  narrow  fegments , 

'  the  upper  being  a  little  ra'tfed  and  arched,  the  lower  bending  under 
the  keel.  The  flower  is  of  the  butt  erfy  kind.  The  flandard  is 
heart -Jhaped,  and  larger  than  the  wings.  The  wings  are  oval 
and Jhort ;  the  keel  is  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  wings.  It 
hath  ten  flasnina  joined  together,  and  an  oblong  hairy  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  Jingle  flyle,  crowned  by  an  ohtufe  fiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  turgid  pod  with  one  cell ,  incloflng  kidney  - 
jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ononis  floribus  fubfcjfllibus  folitariis  lateralibus,  cattle 
fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Relt-harrow  with  Angle  flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  a  prickly 
flalk  ;  called  Cammock,  or  Petty-whin. 

2.  Ononis  floribus  fubjejfllibus  folitariis  lateralibus,  ramis 
inermibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Reft-harrow  with  Angle  flow¬ 
ers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  branches  without  fpines. 

3.  Ononis  caulibus  procumbentibus,  floribus  fubfejji’uLus  foli¬ 
tariis,  foliis  hirfutis.  Reft-harrow  with  trailing  liaiks,  angle 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  hairy  leaves 

4.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  carnofis  fublinearibus  tridentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  718.  Reft-harrow  with  trifoliate  ftefhy 
leaves,  which  are  narrow,  and  have  three  indentures. 

5.  Ononis  floribus.  paniculatis,  pedunculis  fubtrfioris,  fiipu- 
lis  vaginalibus,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Reft-harrow 
with  paniculated  flowers,  generally  growing  three  upon  a 
foot-ftalk  fheath-like  ftiptlte,  and  trifoliate  leaves ;  or  pur¬ 
ple  fhrubby  Reft- harrow. 

6.  Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris  filo  terminatis foliis  ternatis. 
Hort.  Clifl.  358.  Reft-harrow  with  one  flower  on  a  fioot- 
flalk,  which  is  terminated  by  a  thread  and  trifoliate  leaves. 

7.  Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris,  filo  terminatis,  caule  rarnofo 
villofo,  foliis  ternatis ferratis.  Relt-h..rrow  with  ore  flower  on 
each  foot-ftalk,  which  are  terminated  by  a  thread,  a  branch¬ 
ing  hairy  flalk,  and  trifoliate  fawed  leaves;  or  broad-leaved 
ered  Reft-harrow  of  Portugal. 

8.  Ononis  fori  bus  feffllibus  lateralibus,  foliis  omnibus  ter¬ 
natis  petiolatifque,  flipulis  fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7 1 7.  Reft- 
harrow  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  ftalks, 
all  the  leaves  trifoliate,  growing  upon  fcot-ftalks,  and  briftly 
ftipulae. 

9.  Ononis  pedunculis  bifioris,  flo  terminatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
376.  Reft-harrow  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  which 
are  terminated  by  a  thread. 

10.  Ononis  pedunculis  axillaribus  trifloris  nudis,  foliis  ter¬ 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff  358.  Reft-harrow  with  naked  foot-ftalks 
proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  fuftaining 
three  flowers,  and  trifoliate  leaves. 

11.  Ononis  pedunculis  quinqueforis  axillaribus ,  caulibus 
dffufes  procumbentibus,  foliis  ternatis ,  leguminibus  lunulalis. 
Reft-harrow  with  five  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  proceeding 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  difFufed  trailing  ftalks,  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves,  and  moon-fhaped  pods. 

12.  Ononis  fit  puli  s  floralibus  ovatis  tnembranaceis  integer - 
rimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  376.  Reft-harrow  with  oval,  entire,  mem¬ 
branaceous  ftipulae  to  the  flowers. 

13.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  lanceolato-ovatis  integerrimis, 
caule  ereflo  herbaceo,  racemo  terminali.  Reft-harrow  with  tri¬ 
foliate,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  an  ereft  her¬ 
baceous  llalk,  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers;  called 
Carolina  Reft-harrow. 

14.  Ononis  fpicis foliofis fimplicibus  obtufls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
717.  Reft-harrow  with  leafy  fpikes,  and  fingle  obtufe leaves. 

15.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  ovatis,  petiolis  longiflimis,  legu¬ 
minibus  hirfutis.  Reft-harrow  with  oval  trifoliate  leaves, 
growing  on  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  hairy  pods. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  common  weed  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  It  has  a  ftrong  creeping 

root. 
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root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  ground,  and  is  with  great 
difficulty  eradicated  ;  the  ftalks  rile  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
they  are  {lender,  reddilh,  and  hairy,  fending  out  fmall 
branches  on  their  fide,  which  are  armed  with  (harp  prickles. 
The  flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
they  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  of  a  purple  colour,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pods,  containing  one  or  two  kidney - 
Ihaped  feeds.  It  flowers  great  part  of  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  root  of  this  is  one  of  the 
five  opening  roots;  the  cortical  part  of  it  is  efteeme'd  a  good 
medicine  for  lloppage  of  urine,  and  to  open  the  obftrudti- 
ons  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
white  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England , 
and  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
firft  ;  but  1  have  cultivated  both  by  feeds,  and  have  always 
found  the  plants  retain  their  difference  ;  the  ftalks  of  this 
fort  are  hairy,  and  more  diffufed  than  thofe  of  the  Aril  ; 
the  leaves  are  broader,  and  fit  clofer  on  the  branches ;  the 
ltalks  grow  more  upright,  and  have  no  fpines  ;  the  flowers 
and  pods  are  like  thole  of  the  firft.  There  is  alfo  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  a  creeping  root,  from 
which  arife  many  hairy  ftalks,  which  are  near  two  feet  long, 
fpreading  on  every  fide  upon  the  ground,  garniihed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  hairy  leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks 
being  pretty  large  and  oval,  but  the  upper  are  fmaller  and 
narrower.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  in  lliape, 
coming  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  but  are  of  a 
brighter  purple  colour ;  the  pods  are  ffiort,  containing  two 
or  three  feeds  m  each.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal-, 
this  rifes  with  ffirubby  ftalks  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  flecder  branches,  very  full  of  joints,  garniihed 
with  narrow,  trifoliate,  thick,  flefhy  leaves,  ftanding  upon 
ftiort  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  loofe  panicles,  fome  of  the  foot  ftalks 
fuftaining  two,  and  others  but  one  flower;  they  are  of  a 
fine  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  June  ;  the  feeds. ripen  in 
September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  low  ftirub  ;  it  rifes  with  (lender  ihrubby  ftalks 
about  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  trifoliate  leaves  fawed  on  their 
edges,  fitting  dole  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  ccrne  out 
in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  for  the  mod  part  fuffain  three  large  purple  flowers ; 
the  ftipula  is  a  kind  of  fneath,  embracing  the  foot  ftalk  of 
the  flower.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  turgid  pods  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  hairy,  in- 
clofing  three  or  four  kidney -Ihapcd  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
Augvft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
in  Spain ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  fta.k, 
which  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  Ihort  branches 
from  the  fide  of  the  lower  part ;  thei'e  are  garniihed  with 
trifoliate  oblong  leaves,  which  are  hairy  and  clammy.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end.  of  the  ftalks,  tlv. y 
are  large,  and  of  a  bright  yeilow  colour,  ftanding.  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  extended  beyond  the 
flowers,  the  flowers  hanging  downward  from  the  middle  of 
the  foot  ftalk.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  June, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  turgid  pods  an  inch  long,  containing 
three  or  four  brown  kidr.ey-ihaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
September. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
ivhetice  the  feeds  were  lent  to  me.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
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with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous,  hairy  ftalk,  rifing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  lending  out  branches  the  whole  length,  clofely 
garniihed  with  trifoliate  leaves  ;  the  middle  lobe  being 
large  and  oval,  the  two  fide  lobes  long  and  narrow, 
rounded  at  their  points  and  indented  on  their  edges  ;  they 
are  very  clammy.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  fingly,  each  fuftaining 
one  pale  yellow  flower,  Handing  eredt  in  the  middle  of 
the  foot-ftalk,  which  is  extended  beyond  the  flower.  This 
plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  the  ftalks  rife  about  nine 
inches  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  fide  branches  toward  the 
bottom  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  trifoliate,  and  oval,  ftanding 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
having  a  lharp  briftly  ftipula  under  the  empalemenc;  the 
pods  are  very  ftiort  and  turgid,  containing  two  or  three  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  t 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  an  annual 
plant;  the  ftalks  rife  about  nine  inches  high,  fending  out 
one  or  two  branches  toward  the  bottom ;  theie  are  garniihed 
with  fmall  trifoliate  leaves,  which  lland  on  ftiort  foot-ftalks.- 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon 
fliort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  jointed  comprefted  pots,  like  thofe 
of  Bird’s-foot,  having  four  or  five  kidney-lhaped  feeds  in 
each.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows,  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
mountains;  this  rifes  with  a  Angle  jointed  ftalk  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garniihed  with  ovai,  indented,  trifoliate 
leaves,  ftanding  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  they 
are  long,  fler.der,  each  fuftains  three  pale  yellow  flowers,, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fhorc  turgid  pods,  containing  two 
or  three  feeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  1  received  the  feeds.  1  nis  is  a  biennial  plant,  from 
the  root  comes  out  many  diffufed  ftalks  which  trail  upon  the 
ground,  garnifhed  with  roundifti  trifoliate  leaves  indented  on 
their  edges,  having  ihort  foot-ftalks,  they  are  of  a  light 
green  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  come  out  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches  upon  very  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  fuftaining  five  fmall 
yellow  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods 
ftiaped  like  a  half-moon,  or  Mtdick  Trefoil.  This  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  came  up  in  earth  which  was  brought 
from  Barbadoes,  bet  it  docs  not  feem  to  be  a  native  of  tnat 
country,  for  it  riles  eafily  from  feeds  in  the  open  air  here,  and 
perfects  its  feeds  in  the  autumn,  nor  will  it  thrive  in  greater 
warmth.  This  hath  an  upright  ftalk  a  footand  a  half  high, 
fending  out  fmall  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
roundifh  trifoliate  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  ftanding  upon 
ftiort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  Ihort  leafy  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  appearing  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ihort  turgid  pods,  containing  two  or  three  kidney-lhaped 
feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  Mr.  Catejby  lent  the  feeds  to  England.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk  ;  from  the  root  arifes 
three,  four,  or  five  ftalks,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  root, 
which  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
herbaceous,  and  each  divides  toward  the  top  into  two  or 
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three  branches,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe lobes 
are  oval,  fpear  lhaped,  and  entire.  The  dalles  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers  near  a  foot  long, 
which  are  ranged  alternately,  and  Hand  upon  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  a°e  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgid  pods  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  inclofing  four  or  five  large  kidney-lhaped 
feeds.  This  flowers  in  June,  ar.d  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  blue  flowers. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  upright 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  Angle  leaves 
fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks  ;  the  larger  leaves  are  oval,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ;  the 
upper  leaves  are  narrow,  ending  in  obtule  points,  and  are 
fbghtly  indented  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  grow  in  leafy 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  fet  clofe  together,  having 
hairy  empalements ;  they  are  pretty  large,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods 
about  an  inch  long,  inclofing  four  or  five  kidney-lhaped 
feeds.  This  plant  has  feveral  titles,  in  the  different  books 
of  botany. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  American  illands. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  branching  italk  two 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
oval,  ftanding  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  hairy. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  purplilh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  very  turgid  hairy  pods,  each  containing  five  or 
fix  large  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  1  his  fort  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl ’  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  From  this  plant 
indigo  was  formerly  made,  which,  1  fuppofe,  was  of  lefs 
value  than  that  which  is  made  of  Anil,  fo  has  not  been  for 
many  years  paft  cultivated  in  any  of  the  illands. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  thefe 
are  very  troublefome  weeds  whenever  they  get  into  the 
fields,  for  the  roots  fpread  and  multiply  greatly  in  the  ground, 
and  are  fo  tough  and  llrong,  that  the  plough  will  fcarcely 
cut  through  them,  fo  are  with  great  difficulty  eradicated 
when  they  have  once  gotten  poifellion. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  low  ffirubby  plants,  which 
are  propagated  by  feeds.  The  fourth  is  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  in  very  fevere  froft  covered  to  protect  it.  If 
the  feeds  of  both  forts  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth 
in  April ,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May,  when  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
of  them  ffiould  be  carefully  drawn  up  in  moift  weather,  and 
tranfplanted  at  four  or 'five  inches  diftance  ;  thofe  of  the 
fourth  fort  upon  a  warm  flickered  border,  but  the  fifth  may 
be  planted  in  a  ffiady  border,  where  they  will  thrive  very 
well  ;  after  thefe  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  ocher 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  thofe  plants  which  were  left  growing 
in  the  bed  where  they  were  fown,  muft  alfo  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way.  Thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  in  pots,  there¬ 
fore  ffiould  always  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where 
the  fifth  fort  will  flouriffi  greatly,  and  frequently  fend  up 
many  plants  from  their  roots,  but  the  other  is  more  impa¬ 
tient  of  cold.  Thefe  plants  will  flower  the  fecond  year, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance  during  the  continuance  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  fifth  fort  will  produce  feeds  in  plenty. 

The  fixth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ffiould  be 
fown  thin  in  drills,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  ffiould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden, 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the  roots  will  continue  fome 
^cars,  and  are  very  hardy. 
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The  feventh,  ninth,  and  fourteenth  forts,  nre  annual 
hardy  plants  ;  thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  feeds  of  this 
fliould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  freffi  earth,  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  if  they  are  thinned 
where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  are  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
they  will  require  no  other  culture. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ffiould 
be  fown  either  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  or  a  warm  border  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
ffiould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  imall  pot, 
plunging  them  into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  obferving  to  ffiade 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  ffiould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air ;  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  they  may  be  fully  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  but  in  autumn  they  lhould  be  placed  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame,  to  fereen  them  from  froft  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  fpring  following  they  may  be  ftiaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  As  thefe  plants  have  long  tap-roots,  they  will 
not  thrive  long  in  pots,  and  if  they  are  planted  in  wet 
ground,  their  roots  will  rot  in  winter,  but  in  a  dry  foil 
they  are  never  hurt  by  cold,  and  their  roots  will  abide 
many  years. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant;  the  feeds  of  this 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and, 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ffiould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  on  another  hot- bed,  to  bring  the  plants  forward, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  the  African  and  French 
Marigold.  In  June  they  ffiould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  open  borders, 
where,  if  they  are  ffiaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  the  following  month,  and  perfedt 
their  feeds  in  autumn. 

ONOPORDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  834.  Woolly  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  is  roundifh,  bellied,  and  imbricated. 
The  flower  is  compofcd  of  many  hermaphrodite  forets,  which  are 
funnel  f hoped,  equal ,  and  uniform,  hawing  narrow  tubes /welling 
at  the  brim,  cut  into  five  points  ;  they  have  five  fort  hairy  Jla- 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an  oval  germen 
crowned  with  down,  jupportiug  a  finder  flyle,  terminated  by  a 
crowned figsna.  The  germen  becomes  a  fingle  feed  crowned  with 
down ,  fitting  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  ovato-ollcngis 
fnuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  rough 
empalements,  and  oblong,  oval,  finuated  leaves ;  or  com¬ 
mon  Woolly  Thiftle. 

2.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofs,  foliis  linearibus  pinna - 
tifdis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  rough 
empalements,  and  narrow  leaves  ending  in  many  points. 

‘  3.  Onopordum  calycibus  imbricatis.  Plort.  Upfal.  249. 
Woolly  Thiftle  with  imbricated  empalements. 

4-  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofs,  foliis  oblongis,  pinnate- 
fnuatis  decurrcntibus ,  capite  magno.  Woolly  Thiftle  with 
rough  empalements,,  oblong,  finuated,  wing-pointed  leaves 
running  along  th£  ftalk,  and  a  large  head. 

5.  Onopordum  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  dentato-aculeatis  capite 
jeffli.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  having 
prickly  indentures,  and  a  head  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  uncultivated  places  in 
moft  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  ;  the  firft  year 
it  puts  out  many  large  downy  leaves,  which  are  finuated 
on  their  edges,  and  are  prickly  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  continue  the  following  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  arifes 
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the  (talk  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  which  upon  dunghills, 
or  good  ground,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  up¬ 
ward  into  many  branches,  which  have  leafy  borders  run¬ 
ning  along  them  ;  thefe  are  indented,  and  each  indenture 
is  terminated  by  a  fpine.  The  flalks  are  terminated  by 
fcaly  heads  of  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in  June ;  and 
to  thefe  fucceed  oblong  angular  feeds,  crowned  with  a  hairy 
down,  which  aflift  their  fpreading  about  to  a  great  diftance 
by  the  wind,  fo  that  where  the  plants  are  permitted  to  ripen 
their  feeds,  they  often  become  troublefome  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Levant,  This  rifes  with  a  taller  ftalk  than  the  former, 
the  leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  fides  are  regular,  ending  in  fharp  fpines. 
Thelheads  of  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  fpines  of  the  em- 
palement  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet ; 
the  flalks  divide  into  many  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  longer 
than  of  any  other  fpecies  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large  and 
-of  a  purple  colour;  the  empalement  hath  the  feales  lying 
over  each  other  like  thole  of  fifh.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
the  leaves  are  long,  and  regularly  finuated  on  their  bor¬ 
ders,  like  wing-pointed  leaves.  The  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  large,  and  the  empalement  is  very  rough  and  prickly. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  feveral  oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves, 
which  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  comes  out  the 
head  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  thefe  heads  are 
fmaller  than  any  of  the  other,  and  the  flowers  are  white. 
Some  of  thefe  plants  have  been  formerly  cultivated  for  the 
table,  but  it  was  before  the  Engiijh  gardens  were  well  fup- 
plied  with  other  efculent  plants,  for  at  prefent  they  are 
rarely  eaten  here.  They  require  no  culture,  for  if  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will  come  up  faft  enough. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM,  Adders-Tongue. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moilt  meadows,  and  is  not 
eafy  to  be  made  to  thrive  in  gardens,  fo  is  rarely  attempted. 

OPHRYS.  Town.  Inji.  R.  H.  437-  tab.  250.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant,  go  2.  Twy  blade. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  Jingle  Jlalk  with  a  vague  fpatha.  The  flower  hath  no 
empalement ;  it  confifls  of  five  oblong  petals,  which  join  fo  as  to 
form  a  helmet,  the  under  one  is  bifid.  The  nedarium  is  depen¬ 
dent,  and  keel-Jhaped  behind ;  it  hath  two  Jhort  fiamina  fitting 
on  the  point al.  It  hath  an  oblong  contorted  germen  Jituated  under 
the  flower ,  with  a  fiyle  adhering  to  the  inner  border  of  the  neda¬ 
rium.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval,  three-cornered, 
obtufe  capfule ,  with  one  cell  opening  with  three  valves ,  filled 
with  fimall  feeds  like  dufi. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ophrys  bulbo  fibrofo,  caule  bifolio,  fioliis  ovatis,  nedarii 
labio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  546.  Twybiade  with  a  fibrous 
root,  two  oval  leaves  on  the  ftalk,  and  a  bifid  lip  to  the 
nettarium  ;  common  Twybiade,  or  Twayblade. 

2.  O  phrys  bulbo  fibrofo,  caule  bifolio,  fioliis  cordatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  946.  Twybiade  with  a  fibrous  root,  and  two 
heart  fhaped  leaves  on  the  ftalk  ;  or  Smallell  Twybiade. 

3.  Ophrys  bulbis fibrofo  fafciculatis,  caule  vaginato,  neda¬ 
rii  labio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  945.  Twybiade  with  bul¬ 
bous  bunched  roots,  a  fheath-Uke  ftalk,  and  a  trifid  lip  to 
the  nedarium  ;  Birds  Neft,  or  mif-fhapen  Orchis. 

4.  Ophrys  bulbis  aggregatis  oblongis,  caule fubfoliofio,  fiori- 
bus  fecundis,  nedarii  labio  indivifo.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  Twy¬ 
biade  with  oblong  cluftered  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  fruitful 
flowers,  and  an  undivided  lip  to  the  nedarium  ;  white, 
fweet-feented,  fpiral  Orchis,  called  Tripple  Ladies  Traces. 

5.  Ophrys  bulbo  globofio ,  caule  nudo ,  nedarii  labio  trifido. 
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Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  Twybiade  with  a  globular  bulb,  a  naked 
ftalk,  and  a  trifid  lip  to  the  nedarium;  yellow,  fweet,  or 
Mull;  Orchis. 

6.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo ,  nedarii  labio 
lineari  trifartito,  medio  elongato  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  948  • 
Twybiade  with  roundifh  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  and  a  narrow 
three-pointed  lip  to  the  nedarium,  the  middle  fegment  of 
which  is  ftretched  out  and  bifid  ;  or  Man  Orchis. 

7.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo,  nedarii  labio 
fiul quin que lob 0.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  948.  Twybiade  with  rourdilh 

bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  and  the  lip  of  the  nedarium  divided 
almoft  into  five  lobes;  Greater  Fly  Orchis. 

8.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo,  nedarii  labio 
trifido.  Twybiade  with  roundifh  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  and 
a  trifid  lip  to  the  nedarium;  the  common  Humble  Bee 
Orchis. 

9.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  fubfoliofo,  nedarii  labio 
trifido  hirfiuto.  Twybiade  with  roundifh  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk, 
and  a  hairy  trifid  lip  to  the  nedarium  ;  Humble  Bee  Saty- 
rion  with  green  wings. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  fometimes  in 
moift  paftures,  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  from  which  arife  two  oval 
veined  leaves ;  between  thefe  arifes  a  naked  ftalk  about 
eight  inches  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  refembling  knats,  compofed  of  five  petals,  with  a 
long  bifid  lip  to  the  nedarium,  with  a  crell  or  ftandard 
above,  and  two  wings  on  the  fide.  The  flowers  fit  upon 
an  angular  germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  a  capfule, 
opening  when  ripe  in  fix  parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  dufty 
feeds.  This  plant  refufes  culture,  but  may  be  tranfplanted, 
from  the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  into  a  fhady  part 
of  the  garden,  where,  if  the  roots  are  not  difturbed,  they 
will  continue  feveral  years,  and  flower  in  May,  but  they  do 
not  increafe  in  gardens.  The  beft  time  to  remove  the 
roots  is  in  July  or  Augufi ,  when  the  leaves  are  decaying, 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  roots  after  the  leaves 
are  gone. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  in  fome  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  but  is  feldom  feen  growing  in  the  fouth. 
This  hath  a  fmall  bulb  with  many  ftrong  fibres  to  the  root, 
and  fends  out  two  fmall,  ribbed,  heart-fhaped  leaves  at 
bottom.  The  ftalk  rifes  about  four  inches  high,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  fpike  of  fmall  herbaceous  flowers  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  Kent 
and  Sufifex.  This  has  fometimes  a  Tingle  bulbous  root,  and 
at  others  feveral  joined  together,  from  which  arifes  a  Angle 
ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  embraced  the  whole  length  with 
leaves  like  (heaths  ;  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  a 
loofe  fpike  of  flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Orchis,  and 
of  the  colour  of  decayed  leaves.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  upon  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England.  This  hath  a  globular  bulbous  root,  from  which 
arifes  a  Angle  ftalk  fix  inches  high,  having  two  oblong 
leaves  at  bottom,  and  rarely  any  above;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour,  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  have  a  mufky  feent.  This 
flowers  in  Augufi. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England ;  T  have  alfo  found  it  in  great 
plenty  on  Enfield  Chace,  not  far  from  the  town.  This  hath 
many  oblong  bulbs  joined  together  at  the  top,  from  which 
arife  three  or  four  oblong  leaves  ;  and  between  thefe  cotnes 
out  a  (lender  ftalk  about  fix  inches  high,  having  a  few 
narrow  leaves,  which  embrace  it  like  a  (heath.  The  flow  ers 
grow  in  a  clofe  fpike  at  the  top  ;  they  are  white,  and  have 
an  agreeable  feent,  This  flowers  in  Augufi  and  September. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  upon  the  chalk-hills  near  Northfeet 
in  Kent,  and  alfo  upon  Caufham  hills  near  Reading.  This 
hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  a  few 
oblong  leaves ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  a  few  narrower  leaves ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
loofe  fpike  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  they  are  of  a  rufty  iron 
colour,  fometimes  inclinable  to  green.  The  lip  of  the 
nefiarium  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle  fegment 
being  flretched  out  much  longer  than  the  other,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  being  hooded, 
the  whole  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  naked  man.  This 
flowers  in  June. 

The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Fly  Orchis. 
This  grows  naturally  in  England,  but  not  in  great  plenty. 
Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Devil's  ditch 
in  Cambridgefhire.  I  gathered  it  near  NorthJIeet  in  Kent.  It 
hath  a  roundiih  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  four  or  live 
oblong  leaves,  and  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  having  a  few 
narrow  acute  pointed  leaves,  embracing  it  like  fheaths. 
The  flowers  are  ranged  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other  j  they  have  no  fpur,  the  creft  and 
wings  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  but  the  nettarium  is 
very  like  the  body  of  a  fly.  It  flowers  the  end  of  May. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  dry  paftures  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Humble  Bee 
Orchis ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  found  wild 
in  England,  and  feveral  more  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This 
hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  root,  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  narrow-leaved  Plantain.  The  ftalk  rifes  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  having  two  or  three  fheath-lhaped  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  it,  which  are  ereft ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  come 
out  two  or  three  flowers  without  fpurs,  having  purplifh  crefts 
and  wings.  The  neftarium  is  large,  fhaped  like  the  body 
of  a  humble  bee,  of  a  dark  footy  colour,  with  two  or  three 
lines  running  crofs  it,  of  a  darker  or  lighter  colour,  which 
appear  brighter  or  duller  according  to  the  pofition  of  the 
flower  to  the  fun.  It  flowers  early  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalk-hills  near 
NorthJIeet  in  Kent,  and  in  feveral  other  places.  This  is 
called  the  green-winged  Humble  Bee  Orchis.  The  roots 
of  this  are  roundifh,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort;  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  fewer ;  the  ftalks  are  fhorter,  the  flowers 
a  little  fmaller;  the  wings  are  green,  and  the  neftarium 
of  a  dark  footy  colour,  and  hairy.  This  flowers  the  end 
of  Apnl. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  preferved  in  gardens,  though  not 
propagated  there.  The  bell  time  to  remove  the  roots  from 
the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  is  juft  before  the 
ftalks  fall,  for  at  that  time  the  roots  may  be  eaftly  difco- 
vered,  and  then  they  are  beginning  to  reft,  fo  that  the  bulb 
will  be  fully  formed  for  flowering  the  following  year,  and 
will  not  flirink  ;  but  when  they  are  removed  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  they  are  in  a&ion,  the  bulb  defigned  for 
flowering  the  following  year,  not  being  fully  ripened,  will 
fhrink,  and  frequently  perifh  ;  or  if  they  furvive  their  re¬ 
moval  do  not  recover  their  former  ftrength  in  lefs  time 
than  two  years. 

When  thefe  are  removed  into  a  garden,  the  foil  fhould 
be  adapted  to  the  forts.  Such  of  them  as  grow  naturally 
in  oil!  paftures,  fhould  be  planted  in  fhady  moift  borders  ; 
thofe  which  are  inhabitants  of  woods  may  be  planted  under 
trees  in  wildernefi'es,  but  fuch  as  grow  upon  chalk-hills 
fhould  have  a  bed  of  chalk  prepared  for  them  in  an  open 
fituation  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fixed  in  their  feveral 
places,  they  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  after,  for  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  the  lefs  the  ground  is  difturbed,  the 
better  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will  continue. 

OPUNTIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R,  H.  239.  tab.  122,  The 
Indian  Fig,  or  prickly  Pear. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  flovoer  is  compofed  of  feveral  petals,  vohich  are  obtufe, 
concave,  and  placed  in  a  circular  order,  fitting  upon  the  germen. 

It  has  a  great  number  of  avol-Jhaped fiamina,  vohich  are  injerted 
in  the  germen.  The  germen,  vohich  is  fituatcd  under  the  fovoer, 
fupports  a  cylindrical Jlyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina,  crovoned  by 
a  multifid fiigma.  The  germen  aftervoard  turns  to  a  fiejhy  umbi- 
Iicated  fruit  voith  one  cell,  inclofing  many  roundifh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Opuntia  articulis  ovatis  compreffis,  f pints fetaceis.  In' 
dian  Fig  with  oval  comprefted  joints,  and  briftly  fpines  ;  the 
common  Indian  Fig. 

2.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis,fpinis fetaceis.  Indian 
Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  and  briftly  fpines. 

3.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato  oblongis,  Jpinis  fululatis.  In' 
dian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  and  awl-lhaped  fpines. 

4.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato- oblongis,  fpinis  longiffimis  nigri - 
cantibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  and  very  long 
black  fpines. 

5.  Op  un  T 1  a  articulis  ova  to -oblongis  crajfiffimis,  fpinis  inm- 
qualibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  joints,  and 
unequal  fpines. 

6.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis fubinermibus.  Indian 
Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  almoft  without  fpines ;  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Cochineal  Fig. 

7.  Opuntia  articulis  cylindrico-ventricojis  compreffis,  fpinis 
fetaceis.  Indian  Fig  with  comprefted,  cylindrical,  bellied 
joints,  and  briftly  fpines  ;  Pinpillow. 

8.  Opuntia  articulis  longiffimis  tenuibus  compreffis,  fpinis 
longiffimis  confertiffimis,  gracilibus  albicantibus  armatis.  Houfi. 
Mjf.  Stalky  Indian  Fig  with  large,  narrow,  comprefled 
leaves,  armed  with  the  longeft,  narroweft,  white  fpines, 
growing  in  clufters ;  this  is  by  the  gardeners  called  Robinfon 
Crufoe's  Coat. 

9.  Opuntia  prolifer  enfformi- compreffis  ferrato-repandus ; 
Indian  Fig  with  comprefted  fword-fhaped  joints,  whofe  in¬ 
dentures  turn  backward ;  Torch  Thiftle  with  a  branching 
Spleenvvort  leaf. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  America,  though 
the  firft  fort  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  Tides  of  the  roads 
about  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  Spain,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
plants  may  have  been  brought  from  America  thither,  at  firft. 
This  has  been  long  in  the  Englijh  gardens  ;  the  joints  or 
branches  are  oval  or  roundifh,  comprefted  on  their  two 
Tides  flat,  and  have  fmall  leaves  coming  out  in  knots  on 
their  furface,  as  alfo  on  their  upper  edges,  which  fall  off  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  and  at  the  fame  knots  there  are  three  or  four 
fhort  briftly  fpines,  which  do  not  appear,  unlefs  they  are 
clofey  viewed;  but  on  being  handled  they  enter  the  flefh, 
and  feparate  from  the  plant,  fo  are  troublefome,  and  often 
very  difficult  to  get  out.  The  branches  of  this  fort  fpread 
near  the  ground,  and  frequently  trail  upon  it,  putting  out 
new  roots,  fo  are  extended  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
never  rife  in  height ;  thele  are  flefhy  and  herbaceous  while 
they  are  young,  but  as  they  grow  old  become  drier,  of  a 
tough  contexture,  and  have  ligneous  fibres.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  branches,  generally, 
though  fometimes  they  are  produced  on  their  fides ;  thefe 
fit  upon  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  and  are  compofed  of  feve¬ 
ral  roundifh  concave  petals,  which  fpread  open ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  within  aiife  a  great  number  of 
ftamina,  faftened  to  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits ;  and  in  the  center  is  fituated 
the  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  many-pointed  ftigma ;  after  the 
flowers  are  paid,  the  embryo  fvvells  to  an  oblong  fruit, 
whofe  fkin  or  cover  is  fet  with  fmall  fpines  in  clufters,  and 
the  infide  is  flefhy,  of  a  purple  or  red  colour,  in  which  are 
lodged  many  black  feeds.  This  plant  flowers  here  in  July 
!  and 
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and  Augufi ,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  warm,  the  fruit 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  oblong,  oval,  comprefled  branches, 
which  grow  more  erett  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  armed 
with  longer  briftly  fpines,  which  come  out  in  clutters  from 
a  point  on  each  of  the  comprefled  fides,  fpreading  open 
like  the  rays  of  a  ftar.  The  flowers  grow  upon  the  embryo 
of  the  fruit,  which  come  out  from  the  upper  edges  of  the 
leaves  like  the  firft,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow 
colour.  The  fruit  is  alfo  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  ; 
the  outer  (kin  is  alfo  armed  with  longer  fpines  :  this  is  the 
mofi:  common  fort  in  Jamaica ,  and  upon  the  fruit  of  this 
the  wild  fort  of  Cochineal  feeds,  which  is  called  Sylvejier. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftronger  branches  than  the  fecond, 
which  are  armed  with  larger  thorns,  of  an  awl-fliape  ;  they 
are  whitilh,  and  come  out  in  clutters  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fort.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  the  fruit  is  (haped  like  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  taller  than  either  of  the  former  ; 
the  branches  are  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  green  ; 
they  are  armed  with  ftrong  black  fpines,  which  come  out  in 
clutters  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  the  clutters  are 
farther  afunder.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper 
edges  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  as  are  alfo  the 
(lamina ;  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 
but  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  largeft  of  all  yet  known.  The  joints 
of  thefe  are  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  eight  inches  broad  ; 
they  are  very  thick,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  armed 
with  a  few  fhort  briftly  fpines ;  the  older  branches  of  this 
often  become  almoft  taper,  and  are  very  ftrong.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  I  have  never  yet  feen ;  for  although  I 
have  had  many  of  the  plants  more  than  ten  feet  high,  none 
of  them  has  produced  any  flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  has  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant, 
upon  which  the  Cochineal  infects  feed  ;  this  hath  oblong, 
fmooth,  green  branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  having  fcarce  any  fpines  on 
them,  and  thofe  few  which  are  can  fcarce  be  difcerned  at 
a  diftance,  and  are  fo  foft  as  not  to  be  troublefome  when 
handled.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  ftanding  upon  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  do  not  expand 
open  like  them.  The  flowers  of  this  appear  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  fruit  drops  ofF  in  winter,  without  coming  to 
any  perfection  here ;  this  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  of  Nen.v 
Spain,  for  the  increafe  of  the  infedts,  but  it  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  probable  the  true  Cochineal  might 
be  difeovered,  if  perfons  of  (kill  were  to  fearch  after  the 
infedls. 

The  feventh  fort  is  faid  to  grow  naturally  at  Curacoa. 
Th  is  hath  cylindrical  fwelling  joints,  which  are  clofely 
armed  with  (lender  white  fpines.  The  branches  fpread  out 
on  every  fide,  and  where  they  have  no  fupport  fall  to  the 
ground,  very  often  feparating  at  the  joints  from  the  plants, 
and,  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground,  put  out  roots,  fo  form 
new  plants  ;  this  fort  very  rarely  produces  flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  Weji -Indies  it  is  called  Pinpiliow,  from  the 
appearance  which  the  branches  have  to  a  pin-culhion  lluck 
full  of  pins. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjlcun,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  there  in  great 
plenty,  but  could  never  obferve  either  fruit  or  flower  upon 
any  of  the  plants,  nor  have  any  of  them  produced  either 
in  England.  The  branches  of  this  fort  have  much  longer 
joints  than  any  of  the  other  ;  they  are  narrower,  and  more 
comprefled.  The  fpines  of  this  are  very  long,  (lender,  and 
of  a  yellowilh  brown  colour,  coming  out  in  clutters  all  over 
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the  furface  of  the  branches,  eroding  each  other,  fo  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  handle;  for  upon  being  touched  the 
fpines  adhere  to  the  hand,  and  quit  the  branches,  and  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  flefh,  fo  become  very  troublefome, 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bvajils.  This  hath 
very  thin  branches,  which  are  indented  regularly  on  their 
edges  like  Spleenwort ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  (haped 
like  a  broad  lword  ;  thefe  ate  fmooth,  having  no  fpines. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  fitting  on  the  embryos  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
other  forts ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  rarely  ripens  in 
England. 

All  thefe  forts  (except  the  firft)  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  nor  can  many  of  them  be  pre- 
ferved  through  the  winter  here,  unlefs  they  have  artificial 
heat ;  for  when  they  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  they  turn 
to  a  pale  yellow  colqur,  their  branches  (hrink,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rot  on  the  firft  approach  of  warm  weather  in 
the  (pring. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  cutting  off"  their 
branches  at  the  joints,  during  any  of  the  lumtr.er  months, 
which  fliould  be  laid  in  a  warm  dry  place  for  a  fortnight, 
that  the  wounded  part  may  be  healed  over,  ocherwife  they 
will  rot  with  the  moifture  which  they  imbibe  at  that  part, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  moil  other  fucculent  plants,  ft  he  foil 
in  which  thefe  plants  muft  be  planted,  fhould  ue  coinpofed 
after  the  following  manner,  viz.  one  third  of  light  freih 
earth  from  a  pafture,  a  third  part  lea  fand,  and  the  other 
part  fhould  be  one  half  rotten  tan,  and  the  other  half  lime 
rubbilh  ;  thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
three  or  four  months  before  it  is  ufed,  ooferving  to  turn  it 
over  at  leaft  once  a  month,  that  the  feveral  parts  may  be 
well  united  ;  then  you  fliould  pafs  it  through  a  rough  fereen, 
in  order  to  feparate  the  largeft  (tones  and  clods,  but  by  no 
means  fift  it  too  fine,  which  is  a  very  common  fault;  then 
you  fliould  referve  fome  of  the  fmaller  (tones  and  rubbifli 
to  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  in  order  to  keep  an  open 
paflage  for  the  moifture  to  drain  off,  which  is  what  muft  be 
obferved  for  all  fucculent  plants,  for  if  the  moifture  be  de¬ 
tained  in  the  pots,  it  will  rot  their  roots,  and  deftroy  the 
plants. 

When  you  plant  any  of  the  branches  of  thefe  plants  (ex¬ 
cept  the  firft  lort)  you  fhould  plunge  the  pots  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  root  ; 
you  fliould  alfo  refrefh  them  now  ar.d  then  with  a  little 
water,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have  too  much, 
or  be  too  often  watered,  efpecially  before  they  are  rooted. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot,  you  muft  give  them  a 
large  (hare  of  air,  by  raifing  the  glades,  otherwile  their 
(hoots  will  draw  up  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport 
themfelves ;  and  after  they  have  taken  ftrong  root,  you 
fhould  inure  them  to  the  air  by  degrees,  and  then  remove 
them  into  the  (love  where  they  fliould  remain,  placing  them 
near  the  glafles,  which  fliould  always  be  opened  in  warm 
weather,  fo  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  free  air, 
and  yet  be  protected  from  wet  and  cold. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  will  require  to  be 
often  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them 
in  large  quantities,  left  it  rot  them  ;  and  in  winter  this  fliould 
be  proportioned  to  the  warmth  of  the  itove,  for  if  the  air 
be  kept  very  warm,  they  will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed, 
otherwife  their  branches  will  flirink  ;  but  if  the  houfe  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  they  fliould  have  but 
little,  for  moifture  at  that  feafon  will  rot  them  very  foon. 

The  heat  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  belt,  is  the  tempe¬ 
rate  point,  as  marked  on  botanical  thermometers,  for  if 
they  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter,  it  caofes  their  (hoots  to 
be  very  tender,  weak,  and  unfightly.  Thofe  forts  which 
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are  inclinable  to  grow  upright,  fhould  have  their  branches 
fupported  with  flakes,  otherwife  their  weight  is  fo  great, 
as  to  break  them  down. 

ORANGE.  See  Aurantium. 

ORCHARD.  In  planting  of  an  orchard,  great  care 
fhould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  fuch  forts  of 
fruits  only  fhould  be  chofen,  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the 
ground  defigned  for  planting,  otherwife  there  can  be  little 
hopes  of  their  fucceeding  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  rightly  ob- 
ferving  this  method,  that  we  fee  in  many  countries  orchards 
planted,  which  never  arrive  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  trees  Aarving,  and  their  bodies  are  either  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs,  or  the  bark  cracks  and  divides,  jboth  which 
are  evident  figns  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  trees  ;  whereas,  if 
inftead  of  Apples  the  orchard  had  been  planted  with  Pears, 
Cherries,  or  any  other  fort  of  fruit  better  adapted  to  the 
foil,  the  trees  might  have  grown  very  well,  and  produced 
great  quantities  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full  li¬ 
berty  to  choofe)  a  riflng  ground,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  advife  planting 
upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  declivity  is  very  great, 
for  in  fuch  places  the  great  rains  commonly  wafli  down  the 
better  part  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  trees  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  proper  nourifhment ;  but  where  the  rife  is  gentle, 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  by  admitting  the  fun 
and  air  between  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire 
level;  which  is  an  exceeding  benefit  to  the  fruit,  by  diflipating 
fogs  and  drying  up  the  damps,  which,  when  detained 
amongft  the  trees,  mix  with  the  air,  and  render  it  rancid  ; 
if  it  be  defended  from  the  weft,  north,  and  eaft  winds,  it 
will  alfo  render  the  fltuation  ftill  more  advantageous,  for  it 
is  chiefly  from  thofe  quarters  that  fruit  trees  receive  the 
greateil  injury;  therefore,  if  the  place  be  not  naturally  de¬ 
fended  from  thefe  by  rifing  hills  (which  is  always  to  be 
preferred),  then  you  fhould  plant  large  growing  timber  trees 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  orchard,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  a  great  regard  to  the  diftance  of 
planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  rightly 
confidered,  for  if  you  plant  them  too  dole,  they  will  be 
liable  to  blights  ;  the  air  being  hereby  pent  in  amongft 
them,  will  alfo  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  ill  tailed,  having  a 
great  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the  perfpiration  of  the 
trees,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  mixed  with  it, 
which  will  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices 
crude  and  unwhoiefome. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  method  which 
has  been  lately  pra&ifed  by  fome  particular  gentlemen  with 
very  good  luccefs,  that  is,  to  plant  the  trees  fourfcore  feet 
afunder,  but  not  in  regular  rows.  The  ground  between  the 
trees  they  plough  and  fow  w  ith  Wheat  and  ocher  crops,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  clear  from  trees;  and  they 
obferve  their  crops  to  be  full  as  good  as  thole  quite  expofed, 
except  juft  under  each  tree,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
and  afford  a  great  lhade  ;  and  by  thus  ploughing  and  tilling 
the  ground,  the  trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and  healthy, 
icarcely  ever  having  any  mofs,  or  other  marks  of  poverty, 
and  will  abide  much  longer  and  produce  better  fruit. 

If  the  ground,  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  orchard, 
has  been  pafture  for  fome  years,  then  you  fhould  plough 
in  the  green  fward  the  fpring  before  you  plant  the  trees ; 
and  if  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  fummer  fallow,  it  will 
greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  two  or  three  times,  to  rot 
the  iward  of  Grafs,  and  prevent  weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  Michaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it  pretty  deep,  in  order 
to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  fhould  be 
planted  thereon  in  Oflobcr,  provided  the  foil  be  dry;  but  if 
it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March  will  be  a  better  feafon. 
The  diftance,  if  defigned  for  a  clofe  orchard,  mull  not  be 
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lefs  than  forty  feet,  but  the  trees  planted  twice  that  diftance 
will  fucceed  better. 

When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  trees,  you  fhould 
provide  fome  Hakes  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  wind 
will  blow  them  out  of  the  ground,  which  will  do  them 
much  injury,  efpecially  after  they  have  been  planted  fome 
time,  for  the  ground  in  the  autumn  being  warm,  and  for 
the  moft  part  moift,  the  trees  will  very  foon  pufti  out  a 
great  number  of  young  fibres,  which,  if  broken  off  by  their 
being  difplaced,  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feafon  ftiould  prove  dry, 
you  ftiould  cut  a  quantity  of  green  fward,  which  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  turn¬ 
ing  the  Grafs  downward,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and 
wind  from  drying  the  ground,  whereby  a  great  expence  of 
watering  will  be  laved ;  and  after  the  firft  year  they  will  be 
out  of  danger,  provided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  ground  betwixt  thefe  trees, 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  amongft  their  roots, 
left  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  which  would  greatly  damage 
the  trees ;  but  if  you  do  it  cautioufly,  the  llirring  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  though 
you  fhould  obferve  never  to  fow  too  near  the  trees,  nor* 
fuffer  any  great  rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which 
would  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  ftarve  them. 

If  after  the  turf,  which  was  laid  round  the  trees,  be  rot¬ 
ted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the  roots,  it  will  greatly 
encourage  them. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  many  forts  of  fruit 
together  in  the  fame  orchard,  mixing  the  trees  alternately ; 
but  this  is  a  method  which  fhould  always  be  avoided,  for 
hereby  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  which  will  not  only  render  them  unfightly,  but  alfo 
the  fruit  upon  the  lower  trees  ill  tafted,  by  the  tall  ones 
overfhadowing  them  ;  fo  that  if  you  are  determined  to  plant 
feveral  forts  of  fruit  on  the  fame  fpot,  you  fhould  obferve 
to  place  the  largeft  growing  trees  backward,  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  continuing  the  fame  method 
quite  through  the  whole  plantation  ;  whereby  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  diftance  in  a  regular  Hope,  and  the  fun  and  air 
will  more  equally  pafs  throughout  the  whole  orchard,  that 
every  tree  may  have  an  equal  benefit  therefrom  ;  but  this 
can  only  be  praclifed  upon  good  ground,  in  which  moft 
forts  of  fruit  trees  will  thrive. 

The  foil  of  your  orchard  fhould  alfo  be  mended  once  in 
two  or  three  years  with  dung,  or  other  manure,  which  will 
alfo  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  crops  fown  between  ;  fo 
that  where  perfons  are  not  inclinable  to  help  their  orchards, 
where  the  expence  of  manure  is  pretty  great,  yet,  as  there 
is  a  crop  expe&ed  from  the  ground  befides  the  fruit,  they 
will  the  more  readily  be  at  the  charge  upon  that  account. 

In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  orchard,  you  fhould  al¬ 
ways  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  foil  nearly  akin  to 
that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather  poorer;  for  if 
you  have  them  from  a  very  rich  foil,  and  that  wherein  you 
plant  them  is  but  indifferent,  they  will  not  thrive  well, 
efpecially  for  four  or  five  years  after  planting  ;  fo  that  it  is 
a  very  wrong  praftice  to  make  the  nurfery,  where  young 
trees  are  raifed,  very  rich,  when  the  trees  are  defigned  for 
a  middling  or  poor  foil.  The  trees  fhould  alfo  be  young 
and  thriving,  for  whatever  fome  perfons  may  advife  to  the 
contrary,  yet  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that  though  large 
trees  may  grow  and  produce  fruit  after  being  removed,  they 
never  make  fo  goed  trees,  nor  are  fo  long  lived,  as  thofe 
which  are  planted  while  young. 

Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require  no 
other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  branches,  or  fuch 
as  crofs  each  other,  which  render  their  heads  confufed  and 
unfightly  :  the  pruning  them  too  often,  or  fhortening  their 
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branches,  is  very  injurious,  efpecially  to  Cherries  and  ftone 
fruit,  which  will  gum  prodigioufly,  and  decay  in  fuch  places 
where  they  are  cut ;  and  the  Apples  and  Pears,  which  are 
not  of  fo  nice  a  nature,  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
lateral  branches,  which  will  fill  the  heads  of  the  trees  with 
weak  {hoots,  whenever  their  branches  are  thus  ftiortened ; 
and  many  times  the  fruit  is  hereby  cut  off,  which,  on  many 
forts  of  fruit  trees,  is  firft  produced  at  the  extremity  of  their 
fhoots. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome  perfons,  that  I 
fhould  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  dillance  to  the 
trees  in  an  orchard,  becaufe  a  lmall  piece  of  ground  will 
admit  of  very  few  trees  when  planted  in  this  method  ;  but 
they  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when  the  trees  are  grown 
up,  they  will  produce  a  great  deal  more  fruit,  than  twice 
the  number  when  planted  clofe,  and  will  be  vaftiy  better 
tailed  ;  the  trees  when  placed  at  a  large  dillance,  being 
never  fo  much  in  danger  of  blighting  as  in  clofe  plantations, 
as  hath  been  obferved  in  Herefordshire,  the  great  county  for 
orchards,  where  they  find,  that  when  orchards  are  fo  planted 
or  fituated,  that  the  air  is  pent  up  amongft  the  trees,  the 
vapours  which  arife  from  the  damp  of  the  ground,  and  the 
perfpiration  of  the  trees,  colled  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
relied  it  in  llreams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they  call  a  fire  blaft, 
which  is  the  moll  hurtful  to  their  fruits ;  and  this  is  moli 
frequent  where  the  orchards  are  open  to  the  fouth  fun. 

But  as  orchards  Ihould  never  be  planted,  unlefs  where 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  will  be  the  fame 
thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  ground, 
fince  there  may  be  a  crop  of  grain  of  any  fort  upon  the 
fame  place  (as  was  before  laid),  fo  that  there  is  no  lofs  of 
ground  ;  and  for  a  family  only,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
plant  an  orchard,  fince  a  kitchen-garden  well  planted  with 
efpaliers  will  afford  more  fruit  than  can  be  eaten  while  good, 
efpecially  if  the  kitchen-garden  be  proportioned  to  the 
largenefs  of  the  family  ;  and  if  cyder  be  required,  there 
may  be  a  large  avenue  of  Apple  trees  extended  crofs  a 
neighbouring  field,  which  will  render  it  plealant,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  or  there  may  be  fome  fingle 
rows  of  trees  planted  to  furround  fields,  ifc.  which  will 
fully  anfvver  the  fame  purpofe,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  the  fire 
blalls  before-mentioned. 

ORCHIS.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  43  I .  tab.  248  &  249-  Sa- 
tyrion,  or  Fool-ftones. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fingle  fialk  with  a  'vague  Jheath.  The  flower  hath 
five  petals ,  three  without  and  two  within.  The  nedarium  is  of 
one  leaf,  fxed  to  the  fide  of  the  receptacle ,  between  the  divifion 
of  the  petals,  The  upper  lip  is  Jhort  and  erect,  the  under  large , 
broad,  and  Spreading  ;  the  ti.be  is  pendulous,  hornfhaped,  and 
prominent  behind.  It  hath  two  Jhort  fender  Jiamina  fitting  upon 
the  pointal ,  with  oval  erefl  Jummits,  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of 
the  nedarium.  It  hath  an  oblong  contorted  germen  under  the 
flower ,  with  a  Jhort  fiyle  J'ajiened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nefta  - 
num.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  capjule  with 
one  cell,  having  three  kcel-joaped  valves ,  opening  on  the  three 
fidcs,  but  joined  at  top  and  bottom,  filled  with  Jmall  feeds  like  dufi. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  quadrifido  crenu- 
lato,  cornu  obtufo.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  undivided 
bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nidtarium  cut  into  four  points,  which 
are  {lightly  indented,  and  an  obtufe  horn  ;  or  common  fe¬ 
male  Orchis. 

2.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  aquali,  cornu  in- 
tegro,  galeae  alis  refiexis  acutis.  Oichis  with  undivided  bulb«, 
the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  equal,  an  entire  horn,  and  the 
wings  of  the  fiandard  acute  and  reflexed  ;  the  male  Orchis. 

3.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  lanceolato  integer- 
nmo,  cornu  longijfimo,  pet  alis  patentibus.  Ad.  UpfaL  17+*''. 
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Orchis  with  undivided  bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  entire 
and  fpear-fhaped,  a  very  long  horn,  and  petals  fpreading 
very  wide ;  or  Butterfly  Orchis. 

4.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  quinquefido  pundis 
ficabro,  cornu  obtufo,  pet  alis  confiuentibus .  Ad.  UpfaL  1740. 
Orchis  with  undivided  bulbs,  a  five-pointed  lip  to  the  nec- 
tarium,  having  rough  fpots,  an  obtufe  horn,  and  petals 
running  together  ;  or  the  Man  Orchis. 

5.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  trifido  antice  bi- 
dentato,  cornu  longo,  petalis  acuminatis.  Ad.  Upfial.  1740. 
Orchis  with  undivided  bulbs,  a  trifid  lip  to  the  nedtarium, 
indented  with  two  teeth  behind,  a  long  horn,  and  acute- 
pointed  petals ;  Mountain  military  Orchis,  with  a  reddilh 
conglomerated  fpike. 

6.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedarii  labio  quadrifido  pundis 
ficabro,  cornu  obtufo ,  petalis  difiindis.  Ad.  Upfial.  1 740.  Or¬ 
chis  with  undivided  bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium  quad- 
rifid,  having  rough  fpots,  an  obtufe  horn,  and  diftindt 
petals. 

7.  Orchis  bulbis  fubpalmatis  redis,  nedarii  cornu  conic 0, 
labio  trilobo,  lateribus  refiexo ,  bradeis  fore  longioribus.  Ad. 
Upfial.  1740.  Orchis  with  llraight,  palmated,  bulbous  roots, 
a  conical  horn  to  the  nedtarium,  the  lip  cut  into  three 
lobes,  which  are  reflexed  on  the  fides,  and  bradteae  longer 
than  the  flowers. 

8.  Orchis  bulbis  palmatis  patentibus,  nedarii  cornu  germi- 
nibus  breviore,  labio  piano  petalis  dorfialibus  eredis.  Ad.  Upfial. 
1740.  Orchis  with  handed  fpreading  bulbs,  the  horn  of 
the  nedtarium  {hotter  than  the  germen,  a  plain  lip,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  petals  eredl. 

9.  Orchis  bulbis  palmatis,  nedarii  cornu  Jetaceo  germinibus 
longiore,  labio  crenato.  Ad.  Upfial.  1740.  Orchis  with  pal¬ 
mated  bulbs,  a  brillly  horn  to  the  nedtarium,  which  is  longer 
than  the  germen,  and  a  crenated  lip. 

10.  Orchis  bulbis  fafciculatis  filiformibus,  nedarii  labio 
ovato  integerrimo.  Ad  Upfal.  17 40.  Orchis  with  thread-like 
bulbs  growing  in  bunches,  and  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium 
oval  and  entire ;  or  Purple  Bird’s  Nell. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  paftures,  in  moft  parts  of 
England.  This  hath  a  double  bulbous  root,  with  fome  fibres 
coming  out  from  the  top ;  it  has  four  or  fix  oblong  leaves 
lying  on  the  ground,  which  are  reflexed.  The  ftalk  rifes  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  having  four  or  fix  leaves  which  embrace 
it :  this  is  terminated  by  a  ftiort  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  hav¬ 
ing  a  four-pointed  indented  lip  to  the  nedlarium,  and  an 
obtufe  horn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
marked  with  deeper  purple  fpots.  It  flowers  in  May. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  ftiady 
places  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  bul¬ 
bous  root,  which  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  middling 
Olives  ;  it  hath  fix  or  feven  long  broad  leaves,  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  Lillies,  which  have  feveral  black  fpots  on  their 
upper  fide  ;  the  {talk  is  round,  and  a  foot  high,  having  one 
or  two  fmaller  leaves  embracing  it.  The  flowers  are  dii- 
pofed  in  a  long  fpike  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  o{  a 
purple  colour,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots,  and  have  an 
agreeable  feent.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  under  bufhes  by  the  fide 
of  paftures  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  root 
compofed  of  two  oblong  Pear-ihaped  bulbs,  from  which 
come  out  three  or  four  Lilly -fliaped  leaves,  of  a  pale  green, 
with  a  few  faint  fpots ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high  ;  it 
is  {lender,  furrowed,  and  has  a  few  very  fmall  leaves  which 
embrace  it:  this  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white 
flowers  fmelling  fweet,  which  refemble  a  butterfly  with  ex¬ 
pat  ded  wings.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  fourth  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  on  Cawjham 
hills,  and  in  other  places  where  the  foil  is  chalk.  The  roots 
of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  two  bulbs,  from  which  come 
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out  four  or  five  oblong  leaves  ;  the  flalk  is  about  nine  inches 
high,  fuftaining  a  loofe  fpike  of  fweet  fmelling  flowers, 
each  hanging  on  a  pretty  long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  a  fliort 
obtufe  horn,  a  creft  and  wings  of  an  Afh  colour  without, 
rcddifh  within,  and  ftriped  with  deeper  lines  ;  the  lip  is  ob¬ 
long,  divided  into  five  parts,  having  rough  fpots.  This 
flowers  in  'June. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  chalk-hills  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  two  ob¬ 
long  bulbs,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  narrow  oblong 
leaves  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  having  three  or  four 
narrow  ereft  leaves,  which  embrace  it.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  thick  roundifh  fpike  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of 
a  reddifh  colour,  having  longfpurs,  and  the  wings  are  acute- 
pointed.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  paftures  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  bulbous  root;  the 
leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow ;  the  ftalk  rifes  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  having  two  or  three  leaves,  which  embrace  it 
like  flieaths.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  (hort  fpikes  at  the 
top ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the  lip  of  the  neftarium 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  having  rough  fpots  ;  the  fpur  is 
obtufe,  and  the  petals  are  diftinft.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  a  white  neftarium.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moifl  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of 
two  flefhy  bulbs,  which  are  divided  into  four  or  five  fingers, 
fo  as  to  refemble  an  open  hand  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  from  nine 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  the  whole  length, 
which  are  three  or  four  inches  long  and  one  broad,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe ;  theie  are  not  fpotted,  and 
end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  with  fmall  narrow  leaves  (called 
bradteas)  between  them,  which  are  longer  than  the  flowers. 
The  fpur  is  half  an  inch  long,  extended  backward  ;  the  lip 
of  the  nedtarium  is  broad,  divided  into  three  lobes,  two  fide 
ones  being  reflexed  ;  the  flowers  and  bradtese  are  of  a  purplifli 
colour,  having  deep  purple  fpots.  It  flowers  in  May.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  and  one  with  a  narrow  leaf. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  meadows  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  two 
broad  flefhy  bulbs,  both  of  which  are  divided  into  four 
fingers,  which  fpread  afunder.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  is  very  flrong,  inclining  to  a  purple  co¬ 
lour  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  the  whole  length.  The 
flowers  are  colledted  in  a  clofe  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour  ;  the  fpur  is  about  a  third 
part  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  beard  of  the  nedtarium  is  plain, 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  which  is  marked  with  deep 
purple  fpots ;  under  each  foot-ftalk  is  placed  a  narrow  leaf 
(or  bradleae)  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  leaves  and  ftalks 
of  the  plant  have  many  dark  fpots.  It  flowers  in  June. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moifl  meadows  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  handed  root, 
that  which  fuftains  the  flalk  being  wafting  and  decaying, 
but  the  other  is  full,  fucculent  and  plump;  the  fingers 
which  compofe  the  root  are  long,  and  fpread  afunder  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  fix  or  feven  inches  long ;  they  are  narrow, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  have  no  fpots.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
high  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrow  fhort  leaves,  which 
embrace  it  like  fheaths.  It  is  terminated  by  a  beautif: 
fpike  of  red  flowers  fix  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  are  not 
marked  with  any  fpots ;  they  have  long  flender  briftly  fpurs 
like  birds  claws,  being  crooked  ;  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium 
is  indented  on  the  edge.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  feveral 
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)arts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  Suffix  and  Hatnpfhire, 
in  both  which  counties  I  have  feveral  times  found  it.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  many  thick,  oblique,  long 
ibres,  which  are  flefhy  ;  the  flalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high, 
wrapped  round  with  leaves  like  flieaths ;  thefe  are  of  a 
5urple  colour.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  thyrfe 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  having 
an  oval  entire  lip  to  the  nedtarium,  the  creft  terminating  in 
a  horn.  It  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Orchis  grow  wild  in  feveral  parts  of 
England ,  but,  for  the  extreme  oddnefs  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  deferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  and  the 
reafon  for  their  not  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds 
from  their  difficulty  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  though  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  may  be  eaflly  overcome,  where  a  perfon  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  marking  their  roots  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  ;  for  it  is  the 
fame  with  moll  forts  of  bulbous  or  flefhy  rooted  plants, 
which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their  leaves  decay,  feldotn 
live,  notwithftanding  you  preferve  a  large  ball  of  earth 
about  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  their  fibres  extend  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  nourifhment,  which,  if  broken  or  damaged  by  taking 
up  their  roots,  feldom  thrive  after ;  for  though  they  may 
fometimes  remain  alive  a  year  or  two,  yet  they  grow  weaker 
until  they  quite  decay  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  Tulips, 
Fritillarias,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  when  removed,  after 
they  have  made  (hoots  ;  fo  that  whoever  would  cultivate 
them,  lhould  fearch  them  out  in  their  feafon  of  flowering, 
and  mark  them  ;  and  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  or  juli 
as  they  are  going  off,  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  a  foil  and  fituation  as  nearly  refembling  that 
wherein  they  naturally  grow,  as  poflible,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  placed  all  in  the  fame 
bed  ;  for  fome  are  only  found  upon  chalky  hills,  others  in 
moifl  meadows,  and  fome  in  fhady  woods,  or  under  trees  ; 
but  if  their  foil  and  fituation  be  adapted  to  their  various 
forts,  they  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral  years,  and, 
during  their  feafon  of  flowering,  will  afford  as  great  varieties 
as  any  flowers  which  are  at  prefent  cultivated. 
OREOSELJNUM.  See  Athamanta. 

ORIGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  645,  Origany,  or  Pot 
Marjoram. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  the  upper  lip  is  plain,  creft, 
obtuje,  and  indented ;  the  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  fiegments  being 
nearly  equal.  The  flowers  have  four  flender  fiamina,  two  being 
as  long  as  the  petal,  the  other  two  are  longer,  terminated  by 
f  tuple  fummits  ;  they  have  a  four-cornered  germen,  fupporting  a 
fender  fyle  inclining  to  the  upper  lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four  feeds  fbut  up  in  the  empale- 
ment  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Origanum  fpicis  fubrotundis  paniculatis  ~  conglomeratis, 
brafteis  calyce  longioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  590.  Pot 
Marjoram  with  roundilh  paniculated  fpikes  gathered  in 
clufters,  and  oval  bradtete  which  are  longer  than  the  em- 
palement  ;  or  common  wild  Origany. 

2.  Origanum  fpicis  longis  pedunculis  aggregatis,  brafteis 
longituaine  calycum.  Lin.  Ger.  Plant.  589.  Origany  with 
long  fpikes  growing  in  bunches,  and  bradtea:  as  long  as  the 
einpalement ;  or  winter  fvveet  Marjoram. 

3.  Origanum  fpicis  oblcngis  paniculatis  conglomeratis,  foliis 
ovatis  glabris.  Origany  with  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  clufiered  panicles,  and  oval  fmooth  leaves  ;  or  broad¬ 
leaved  fmooth  Origany. 

4.  Origanum  caule  repent e,  fpicis  oblcngis  conglomeratis , 
brands  forum  longioribus.  Origany  with  a  creeping  ftalk, 

and 
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and  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  in  clutters,  with 
bradleae  longer  than  the  flower  ;  low  wild  Origany. 

5.  Origanum  caule  ereflo  ramofo ,  foliis  o<vatis  rugofis , 
/pi as  fubrotundis  conglomeratis,  bratieis  calycum  brevioribus. 
Origany  with  an  erect  branching  ftalk,  oval  rough  leaves, 
roundilh  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  in  clutters,  with  bra&eae 
fhorter  than  the  empalement. 

6 .  Origanum  fpicis aggregatis longis prifniaticis  reflis bratteis , 
membranaceis,  calyce  duplo  longicribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  589. 
Origany  with  long,  upright,  prifmatical  fpifces  growing  in 
clutters,  and  membranaceous  bractese  twice  the  length  of 
the  empalement;  Origany  of  Crete. 

7.  Origanum  foliis  ovalibus  obtufis,  fpicis  fubrotundis  com. 
pabiis  pube/centibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  oval  ob- 
tufe leaves,  and  roundiih,  compact,  hairy  fpikes;  common, 
or  fweet  Marjoram. 

8.  Origanum  foliis  carnofis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
588.  Origany  with  fletty  woolly  leaves. 

9.  Origanum  foliis  ovatis  acute  ferratis,  fpicis  congeftis 
umbellatim  faftigiatis.  tiort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  oval 
leaves  acutely  fawed,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  difpofed  in  um- 
bellated  bunches. 

10.  Origanum  foliis  omnibus  tomentofis,  fpicis  nutantibus. 
Origany  with  all  the  leaves  woolly,  and  nodding  fpikes  of 
flowers  ;  or  Dittany  of  Crete. 

11.  Origanum  foliis  omnibus  glabris,  fpicis  nutantibus. 
Hort.  C/ff.  304.  Origany  with  all  the  leaves  fmooth,  and 
nodding  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  Dittany  of  mount  Sipylus. 

12.  Origanum  foliis  inferioribus  tomentofis,  fpicis  nutan¬ 
tibus.  Hort.  Cliff'.  304.  Origany  with  the  under  leaves 
hoary,  and  nodding  fpikes  of  flowers. 

13.  Origanum  fpicis  oblongis  aggregatis  hirfutis,  foliis  cor- 
datis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  590.  Origany  with  oblong 
hairy  fpikes  growing  in  bunches,  and  heart-lhaped  woolly 
leaves. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  thickets,  and  among  butties 
in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  the  root  is  perennial,  compofed 
of  many  fmail  ligneous  fibres.  The  ttalks  are  fquare,  and 
rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  they  are  ligneous,  and  garnitted 
with  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint ;  from  the 
wings  of  thefecome  out  three  or  four  fmaller  leaves  on  each 
fide,  which  refemble  thofe  of  Marjoram,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk  ;  they  have  an  aromatick  feent ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundilh  fpikes  growing  in  panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  ttalks,  many  of  the  fpikes  being  gathered  together ; 
they  are  of  a  fiett  colour,  and  peep  out  of  their  fcaly  co¬ 
vering.  Their  upper  lip  is  cut  into  two,  Handing  ereft, 
and  the  lower  lip  or  beard  is  divided  into  three ;  the  ltamina 
Hand  out  a  little  beyond  the  petals,  and  are  of  a  purplitt 
colour.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn.  This  fort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  is  by  fome  called  Pot  Marjoram,  as  it  is  generally  ufed 
in  foups. 

It  will  rife  plentifully  from  fcattered  feeds,  or  it  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  belt  time  for  doing 
this  is  in  autumn,  and  may  be  planted  in  any  foil  not  over- 
moift,  and  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  fo  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers  and  light  green  ttalks,  and  an¬ 
other  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fecond  fort  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
winter  fweet  Marjoram,  though  this  was  formerly  ftiled 
Pot  Maijoram.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  many  branching  four-cornered  ttalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high ,  inclining  to  a  purphtt  colour,  garnitted  with  oval, 
obtufe,  hairy  leaves,  refembling  greatly  thofe  of  fweet 
Marjo-  rn,  handing  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
'fpikes  about  two  inches  long,  feveral  arifing  together  from 
the  divifions  of  the  ftalk.  They  are  fmalJ,  white,  and 
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peep  out  of  their  fcaly  covers  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Greece  and 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  nofe- 
gays,  as  it  comes  fooner  to  flower  than  fweet  Marjoram, 
lo  it  is  uled  for  the  fame  purpofes,  till  the  other  comes  to 
maturity.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves.  This  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  ttould  have  a  dry  foil,  where  it  will 
thrive,  requiring  no  other  culture  than  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  flender 
bending  ttalks  near  a  foot  high,  garnitted  with  oval 
fmooth  leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long  foot- ttalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  oblong  fpikes,  which  grow  in 
cluttered  panicles ;  they  are  fmail,  of  a  purplitt  colour, 
peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  covering.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Orleans-,  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  ieveral  four-cornered 
ttalks  about  fix  inches  high,  which  frequently  bend  to  the 
ground,  and  put  out  ro  ts  ;  they  are  garnitted  with  ob¬ 
long  hairy  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
grow  in  oblong  cluttered  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ttalks, 
having  long  coloured  bradteae  between  each  ;  the  flowers 
are  fome  whitilh,  others  purple  in  the  fame  fpikes ;  they 
are  fmail,  and  peep  out  of  their  fcaly  covers.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  -,  it  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant.  The  ttalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  and  branch 
out  their  whole  length ;  they  are  purple,  garnitted  with 
oval  rough  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Self-heal,  but 
fmaller.  The  flowers  grow  in  rounditt  cluttered  fpikes, 
having  ttort  bradteae ;  they  are  purple,  and  appear  in  June, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  heads  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and 
mutt  have  a  dry  foil. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Origany  of  Crete,  which  is  diredled 
to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  but  there  has  been  great  confufion 
among  botanifts  in  diftinguitting  the  fpecies.  This  rifes 
with  four-cornered  ttalks  a  foot  high,  garnitted  with 
thick,  hoary,  oval  leaves,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  feent.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long,  eredt,  bunched  fpikes  at  the  top  of 
the  ttalks,  having  membranous  bradtea:  between,  which  are 
twice  the  length  of  the  empalement ;  the.  flowers  are  fmail 
and  white  like  thofe  of  the  common  Origany.  It  flowers  in 
July,  but  feldom  pcrfedls  feeds  in  England.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  roots  as  the  former,  but  mutt  have 
a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  othersvife  it  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  here. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  fweet  Marjoram,  which 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  r.o  defeription.  With  us  in 
England  it  is  efteemed  an  annual  plant,  though  the  roots  often 
live  through  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  or  if  they  are  ttel- 
tered  in  a  green-houfe;  but  in  warm  countries,  I  believe, 
it  is  only  biennial. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  generally  im¬ 
ported  from  the  fouth  of  France  or  Italy,  for  they  feldom 
ripen  in  England.  Thefe  are  fown  on  a  warm  border  toward 
the  end  of  March,  and  when  die  plants  are  come  up  about 
an  inch  high,  they  ttould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  rich 
earth,  at  fix  inches  diltance  every  way,  obfervir.g  to  water 
them  duly  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  The  plants  will  fj-read  and  cover  the  ground,  in 
July  they  will  begin  to  flower,  at  which  time  it  is  cut  for 
ufe,  and  is  then  called  knotted  Marjoram,  from  the  heads 
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of  flowers  being  colic  &ed  into  roundiih  clofe  heads  like 
knots. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  is  a  per- 
ennial  plant  with  a  low  fhrubby  liaik,  (eldom  riling  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  branches,  which 
are  garnifbed  with  roundiih,  thick,  woolly  leaves,  hollow- 
ed  like  a  ladle  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Marjo¬ 
ram,  but  are  of  a  thicker  fubftance  and  woolly,  and  have 
much  the  fame  feent.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundiih 
fpikes  clofely  joined  together  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  fma'l  fide  branches,  they  are  of  a  pale 
flelh  colour,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  coverings.  This 
fort  flowers  in  'July  and  Augujlt  but  does  not  ripen  feeds  in 
England. 

ft  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  if  planted  in 
a  border  of  good  earth  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  fhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  watered,  will  take  root 
freely,  and  afterward  the  plants  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then 
they  may  be  removed  into  an  open  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  end  of  October ,  when  they  mull  be 
placed  under  fhelter,  for  they  will  not  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  here  ;  but  if  they  are  put  under  a 
hot- bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  prote&eu  from  hard 
froft,  and  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  miJd  wea¬ 
ther,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they  are  more  tenderly 
treated . 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  Ditany  of  Crete,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine;  this  growsjiaturally  upon  mount  Ida,  in  Candia ; 
it  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are  hairy,  and  rife  about 
nine  inches  high,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  fend  out  fmall 
branches  from  their  fides  by  pairs  oppofite ;  they  are  gar- 
niftied  with  round,  thick,  woolly  leaves,  which  are  very 
white;  the  whole  plant  has  a  piercing  aromatick  feent,  and 
biting  tafte  ;  the  flowers  are  collected  in  loofe  leafy  heads 
of  a  purple  colour,  which  nod  downward.  They  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the  ftamina  ftands  out  beyond  the 
petal,  two  of  them  being  much  longer  than  the  other.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  eafily  by  planting  cuttings  or  flips, 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  Thefe  Ihould  be  planted 
either  in  pots  or  a  fhady  border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  now  and  then  re- 
frelhing  them  with  water,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much 
wet.  When  thefe  have  taken  root,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  an  open 
fituation,  where  they  may  continue  till  autumn,  and  then 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to  fereen  them  from  the  froft, 
but  they  (hould  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther.  The  following  fpring  fome  of  the  plants  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  near 
a  good  afpefted  wall,  and  in  a  dry  foil,  where  the  plants 
will  live  through  the  common  winters  without  any  other 
fhelter ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere  froft, 
fo  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  few  plants  in  pots,  to  be  ftiel- 
tered  in  winter  to  preferve  the  kind. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  mount  Sipylus  near 
Magne/ta ,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler ,  who 
fent  the  feeds  to  the  Oxford  garden,  where  the  plants  were 
raifed ;  -this  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual  ftalk. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  many  (lender  ligneous  fibres  ;  the 
leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour  ;  the  ftalks 
are  (lender,  of  a  purplifti  colour,  four-cornered  and  fmooth; 
they  rife  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches  on 
each  fide  oppofite,  which  are  terminated  by  (lender  oblong 
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fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers,  which  peep  out  of  their  fcaly 
covers  ;  the  (lowers  are  lmall,  but  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
tenth  fort  ;  their  ftamina  are  extended  out  of  the  petal  a 
conliderable  length.  Tire  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk,  arealmoilas  large  as  the  common  Origany,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  very  fmall, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  here  in  autumn.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Cretan  Dittany,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  variety,  which  has  been 
produced  from  the  intermixing  of  the  farina  of  the  Cretan 
Dittany  with  that  of  mount  Sipylus ;  for  the  plants  now  in  the 
Chelsea  garden,  were  accidentally  produced  from  the  feeds 
of  one  ipecies,  where  both  forts  flood  near  each  other,  in 
:he  garden  of  John  Browning,  Efq;  of  Lincoln  s- Inn  ;  the 
feeds  were  dropped  from  the  plant  into  the  border  between 
the  two  forts,  10  tnat  it  is  uncertain  from  which  fpecies ;  but 
as  the  ftalks  ana  heads  of  flowers  bear  a  greater  refemblance 
to  'he  Dittany  of  mount  Sipylus,  we  may  fuppofe  it  arofe 
from  the  feeds  of  that,  which  had  been  impregnated  by  the 
farina  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  which  grew  near  it ;  for  the 
under  leaves  of  this  are  round,  of  a  thick  texture  and 
woolly,  fo  nearly  resembling  thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  it ;  but  the  ftalks  rife  full  as 
high  as  thole  of  the  Dittany  of  mount  Sipylus,  but  branch 
out  more  their  whole  length,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour 
and  hairy.  The  lower  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  mount  Sipylus,  and  are  a  little  hairy,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  but  are  not  fo 
thick  cr  woolly  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  are  larger,  as  are 
alfo  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  the  fcaly  leaves  which  cover 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  purple  colour. 

I  have  alfo  dried  famples  of  another  variety,  which  arofe 
from  feeds  in  the  Leyden  garden  ;  the  feeds  were  fent  from 
Paris,  by  the  title  which  Tournefort  gave  to  that  which  he 
found  in  the  Levant,  which  I  have  joined  to  the  variety  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  The  leaves  of  this  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  but  are  not  fo  thick  or  woolly  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  more  like  thofe  of  the  Dittany  of  mount  Sipylus , 
but  branch  out  wider  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer 
clufters,  and  do  not  nod  downward  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
(haped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  flowering  at  the  fame 
time. 

By  the  title  which  Dr.  Linnaus  has  given  to  the  Cretan 
Dittany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  he  has  not  feen  the  true  fort, 
for  his  title  better  fuits  the  variety  to  which  I  have  applied 
it ;  for  all  the  leaves  of  the  true  Dittany  are  very  thick  and 
woolly,  even  thofe  which  are  fituated  immediately  below 
the  flowers,  whereas  the  lower  leaves  only  are  fo  in  his  title. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  at  Syracufe ;  this  hath  perennial 
ligneous  ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
heart- fhaped  leaves,  a  little  larger  than  thofe  of  Marjoram, 
which  are  woolly.  The  flowers  grow  in  oblong  tufted  fpikes 
which  are  hairy,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  peep  out  of 
their  fcaly  covers  ;  they  appear  in  July,  but  feldom  perfedt 
feeds  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  (lips, 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  tenth  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the 
fame  treatment. 

The  firft  and  fixth  forts  are  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the  firft: 
being  a  native  of  this  country,  is  frequently  fubftituted  for 
the  other,  which  is  pretty  rare  in  England,  and  is  now  fel¬ 
dom  imported  here.  When  the  firft  fort  is  ufed,  thofe 
plants  which  grow  upon  dry  barren  ground  are  to  be  pre» 
ferred,  as  they  are  much  ftronger  and  have  greater  virtue, 
than  thofe  which  grow  on  good  land,  or  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 
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The  Dittany  of  Crete  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the 
dried  herb  is  generally  imported  into  England,  which,  by 
being  clofely  packed,  and  the  voyage  being  long,  it  lofes 
much  of  its  virtue  ;  fo  that  if  the  plants  of  Engljh  growth 
were  ufed,  they  would  be  found  much  better. 

^  ORNITHOGALUM.  Town.  Iff .  R.H.  378.  tab.  203. 
fitar  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Characters  are,  - 

The  fiower  has  no  empalement.  It  is  compofed  of  fix  petals , 
nx'hofe  under  parts  are  ere  ft,  but  fpread  open  above.  It  hath  fix 
ere  ft  Jiamina ,  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals ,  crowned  by 
Jingle  fummits ,  with  an  angular  germen,  fupporting  an  awl-Jhape'd 
fiyle,  terminated  by  an  obtije  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijb  angular  capfule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with 
roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithogalum  racemo  longijfimo,  filament  is  lanceo- 
latis,  peduneulis  fioriferis  patentibus  ecqualibus ,  fruftferis  fcapo 
npproximatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star-flower  with  a  very 
long  fpike  of  flowers,  fpear -fi  aped  filaments,  and  foot- 
ftalks  to  the  flowers  equal  and  fpreading,  and  thofe  of  the 
fruit  approaching  to  the  ftalk;  or  Star-flower,  with  whitilh 
green  flowers. 

2.  Ornithogalum  racerno  conico,  f.oribus  numerofis  ad- 
feendentibus .  Prod.  Leyd.  32.  Star-flower  with  a  conical  fpike, 
having  numerous  flowers  riling  above  each  other. 

3.  Ornithogalum  racema  longijfimo ,  foliis  lanceolato- 
onfiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star-flower  with  the  long¬ 
ed  fpike,  and  fpcar-fhaped  leaves. 

4.  Ornithogalum-  racetno  longijfimo ,  peduneulis  alternis 
hrevioribus,  petalis  exterioribus  angufiioribus.  Star-flower  with 
a  very  long  fpike,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  alternately 
(horter,  and  the  outer  petals  narrow. 

5.  Ornithogalum  fioribus  fecundis  pendulis,  reftario 
fiamineo  campaniformi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Star-flower 
with  fruitful  hanging  flowers,  and  a  bell-fliaped  ne&arium. 

6.  O  R N ithogalum  pet alis  alternis  patentibus,  interioribus 
ereftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Star-flower  with  fpreading  al¬ 
ternate  petals,  and  the  lower  ones  ereft. 

7.  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulojo  diphyllo,  peduneulis  u ni¬ 
bs  llat  is  fimplicibus .  Flor.  Suec.  270.  Star-flower  with  an  an¬ 
gular  ltalk  having  two  leaves,  and  Angle  umbellated  foot- 
ftalks  ;  yellow  Star-flower. 

8.  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulato  diphyllo,  peduneulis  um- 
lellatis  rcmiofis.  Flor.  Suec.  271.  Star-flower  with  an  angular 
ftalk  bearing  two  leaves,  and  branching  foot-ftalks  having 
umbels. 

9.  Ornithogalum  fioribus  corymbofis,  peduneulis  fcapo 
altioribus ,  filamentis  emarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  124.  Star- 
flower  with  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  whofe  foot-ftalks 
are  taller  than  the  ftalk,  and  indented  filaments. 

10.  Ornithogalum  fioribus  corymbofis ,  peduneulis  fcapo 
humilioribus ,  filamentis  emarginatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  32.  Star- 
flower  with  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  foot-ftalks 
lower  than  the  ftalk,  and  indented  filaments. 

11.  Ornithogalum  racemo  conico  laxo ,  peduneulis  lon- 
gijfim.is,  fioribus  ereftis.  Plat.  192.  Star-flower  with  a  loofe 
conical  fpike  of  flowers,  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  flowers 
Handing  ere&. 

12.  Ornithogalum  foliis  cordatis  ova/ is.  Prod.  Leyd. 
31.  Star-flower  with  oval  heart-lhaped  leaves. 

13.  Ornithogalum  racemo  longijfimo ,  foliis  teretibus 
fijiulofis.  Star-flower  with  a  very  long  lpike,  and  taper  fiftu- 
lar  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  Brifiol ,  and  alfo  near 
Chichefier  in  Sujjex,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England.  This 
hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  fe- 
veral  long  keel-fhaped  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the'ground  ; 
between  thefe  comes  out  a  Angle  naked  ftalk  about  two  feet 
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long,  fu Gaining  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
fpread  wide  from  the  principal  ftalk;  the  petals  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  narrow,  making  but  littlo  appearance.  The  flow¬ 
ers  have  an  agreeable  feent;  they  appear  in  A lay,  and  when 
the  feed-veflels  are  formed,  the  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain 
them  become  erett,  and  approach  near  the  ftalk.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  hills  in  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Spain,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijb 
gardens,  by  the  title  of  Star  of  Bethlehem.  This  hath  a 
very  large,  oval,  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  feverai 
long  keei-fhaped  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  in  the 
middle  comes  out  a  naked  ftalk  which  rifes  near  three  feet 
high,  terminated  by  a, long  conical  fpike  of  white  flowers, 
ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  one 
above  another,  inclining  to  an  upright.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  feed-veflels,  having 
three  cells  filled  with  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  ;  this  hath  a 
very  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  feverai  broad 
keel-fliaped  leaves ;  the  ftalk  is  thick  and  ftrong,  riling  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  large 
white  flowers,  (landing  upon  long  foot  (lalks.  They  are 
compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a 
liar,  and  appear  in  June,  but  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  I  had 
this  brought  me  from  the  ifland  of  Zant,  by  Mr.  Moore, 
who  was  conful  there  ;  this  hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root, 
from  which  arife  five  or  fix  long  narrow  leaves.  The 
ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  long  Joofe  fpike  of  white  flowers,  compofed  of  fix 
petals;  the  inner  ones  are  broad,  and  the  outer  which  Hand 
alternate,  are  narrow.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  does  not  per¬ 
fect  feeds  here. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  great  abundance  naturally  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  now  become  alrnoft  as  common 
in  England,  for  the  roots  propagate  fo  fall  by  offsets  and 
feeds,  as  to  become  troublefome  weeds  in  gardens ;  and  in 
many  places  where  the  roots  have  been  thrown  out  of  gar¬ 
dens,  they  have  grown  upon  dunghills  and  in  wade  places 
as  plentifully  as  weeds.  This  hath  a  pretty  large  com- 
prefied  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  many  long,  nar¬ 
row  keel-fhaped  leaves,  of  adark green  colour.  The  (lalks  arc 
very  thick  and  fucculent,  riling  about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining 
ten  or  twelve  flowers  in  a  loofe  fpike,  each  hanging  on  a 
foot-fialk  an  inch  long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
which  are  white  within,  but  of  a  grayilh  green  on  their 
outfide,  having  no  feent ;  within  the  petals  is  fituated  the 
bell-fhaped  nettarium,  compofed  of  fix  leaves,  out  of  which 
arife  the  fix  (lamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  round- 
ifli,  three-cornered  capfules,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds  ;  as  the  capfules  grow  large,  they  are  fo  heavy  as  to 
weigh  the  ftalk  to  the  ground. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ,  as  alfo  in  the 
ifland  of  Zant ,  from  whence  I  received  it ;  this  hath  a  bul¬ 
bous  root,  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  keel- fhaped,  and  flaccid.  The 
llalks  rife  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  (lender,  and  fuftain 
fix  or  feven  flowers  hanging  on  long  (lender  foot-ftalks, 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  they  are  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  of  a  y^ellowifh  green  colour,  the  three  inner 
(landing  eredt,  and  the  three  outer  fpread  open  wide.  This 
flowers  in  July,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  here. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Torkjhire,  and  fome 
of  the  other  northern  counties  in  England ;  this  hath  a  large 
bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  four  or  five  keel-fhaped 
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leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  and  in  the  middle  arifes  an 
angular  ftalk  having  two  narrow  leaves,  which  grow  about 
fix  inches  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  fix  or  eight  yellow 
flowers  in  form  of  an  umbel,  Handing  upon  {lender  long 
foot-ftalks.  Thefe  appear  in  April ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
triangular  capfules  having  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  fmall  bulbous  roots  not  larger  than 
Peas,  from  which  arife  one  or  two  narrow  keel-fhaped  leaves 
about  five  inches  long,  of  a  grayifh  colour;  the  ftalk  is 
angular,  and  rifes  about  four  inches  high,  having  two  narrow 
keel-ftiaped  leaves  juft  below  the  flowers,  which  are  difpofed 
in  an  umbel  upon  branching  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  yellow 
within,  but  of  a  purplifh  green  on  their  outfide.  They 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  cap¬ 
fules,  filled  with  reddifli  uneven  feeds.  It  grows  on  the 
borders  of  cultivated  flelds  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  do  fo  in  England ,  though  it  is  feldom 
found  here,  unlefs  in  orchards  or  grounds,  where  the  roots 
may  have  been  planted,  or  thrown  cut  of  gardens  with  rub- 
bifti.  This  hath  a  bulb  as  large  as  a  fmall  Onion,  to  which 
adhere  many  fmall  offsets ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
keel-fhaped,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  and  have  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  white  line  through  the  hollow.  The  ftalk  rifes  about 
fix  inches  high,  fuftaining  an  umbel  of  flowers  which  are 
white  within,  but  have  broad  green  ftripes  on  the  outfide  of 
the  petals;  thefe  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  rife 
above  the  principal  ftalk.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three-cornered  capfules,  filled  with 
angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia;  this  hath  a 
large  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  many  long  keel-fhaped 
leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  with  their  bafe  ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green,  and  Hand  erett.  The  flowers  of  this 
kind  I  have  never  yet  feen,  though  I  have  tried  many  ways 
to  procure  them  :  the  roots  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are 
never  injured  by  fro  ft,  although  the  leaves  are  put  out  be¬ 
fore  winter.  Thefe  roots  are  frequently  brought  over  from 
Italy  for  fale,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  having  flow¬ 
ered  ;  and  Clujtus  fays,  he  never  faw  but  one  root  flower,  and 
that  came  from  Confiantinople. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  round  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  white 
lk:n,  from  which  come  out  four  or  five  keel-fhaped  leaves,  em¬ 
bracing  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
eight  or  nine  inches  long;  in  the  middle  of  thefe  arifes  the 
ftalk,  which  is  naked  and  about  a  foot  high;  juft  under 
the  flowers  come  out  two  or  three  fhort  leaves,  which  end 
in  acute  points.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  they  are  formed  in  a  conical  fpike,  and  are  com- 
pofed  of  fix  oval  petals  of  a  pure  white  ;  within  thefe  are 
fstuated  fix  ftanrina,  which  are  about  half  the  length  of  the 
petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  flowers  are 
in  beauty  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three-cor¬ 
nered  capfules  with  three  cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds, 
which  fome  years  ripen  herein  July. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  hath  an  irregular  tuberous  root,  varying  greatly  in  form 
and  fize,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  from  which  arife 
feveral  oval  heart-ihaped  leaves,  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins,  like  Ribwort 
Plantain.  The  fiower-ftalks  are  flender,  naked,  and  rife 
about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall,  greenifh,  white 
flowers,  formed  in  a  loofe  fpike,  {landing  upon  long  {len¬ 
der  foot-ftalks.  They  come  out  in  November,  making  but 
little  appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  thirteenth  for;  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  rocks  at 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  hath  a  large,  deprefled,  bul¬ 
bous  root,  as  big  as  a  man’s  fift,  covered  with  an  uneven 
brown  fkin,  putting  out  feveral  taper  hollow  leaves,  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  between  which  comes  forth  a  naked 
ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  of  an  agreeable  fweet  feent.  It  flowers  in 
May,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  four  forts  firft  mentioned,  are  cultivated  for  ornament 
in  the  Englijb  gardens.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  their  roots  commonly  produce  in  great  plenty.  The 
be  ft  time  to  tranfplant  their  roots  is  in  July  or  Augtcjl,  when 
their  leaves  are  decayed ;  for  if  they  are  removed  late  in 
autumn,  their  fibres  will  be  {hot  out,  when  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  fuffer,  if  dilturbed.  They  fliould  have  a  light  fandy 
foil,  but  it  mull  not  be  over  dunged.  They  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  bulbous-roOted  flowers  in  the  borders  of 
the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will  afford  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  continue  in  flower  a  long  time.  Their  roots 
need  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  other  year,  for 
if  they  are  taken  up  every  year,  they  will  not  increafe  fo 
faft  ;  but  when  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  too  long  unre¬ 
moved,  they  will  have  fo  many  offsets  -about  them  as  to 
weaken  their  blowing  roots.  Thefe  may  alfo  be  propagated 
from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  and  managed  as  moil 
other  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  and  will  produce  their  flowers- 
in  three  or  four  years  after  fowing. 

The  fifth  fort  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens,  but 
as  it  will  thrive  in  any  fituation  or  under  trees,  fo  a  few 
plants  may  be  admitted  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fixth  fort  has  not  much  beauty,  therefore  a  few  roots 
of  it  will  be  enough  for  variety,  as  alfo  of  the  feventh  and 
eighth  forts ;  the  two  laft  will  thrive  in  lhade,  but  the  fixth- 
fhould  have  an  open  fituation. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  multiply  fo  fall  by  offsets  from: 
the  roots,  as  to  become  troublefome  weeds  in  a  garden  j, 
for  every  fmall  root  will  grow,  and  in  two  years  produce 
twenty  or  thirty  more,  fo  that  unlefs  the  large  roots  are 
taken  up  every  year,  and  diverted  of  their  offsets,  the  bor¬ 
ders  will  be  over-run  with  them. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  fo  the  roots  of  this  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  in  the  autumn  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  froft,  and 
in  mild  weather  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  leaves  of  this  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  autumn,  and  continue  growing  all  the  winter, 
fo  mull  not  be  expofed  to  froft  ;  nor  fhould  be  drawn  up 
weak,  for  then  the  flowers  will  be  few  on  a  ftalk,  and  not; 
large.  If  the  pots  do  now  and  then  receive  a  gentle  {how- 
er  of  rain  in  winter,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  they  fhould- 
not  have  much  wet  during  that  feafon.  Toward  the  begin¬ 
ning  cf  July  the  leaves  and  ftalks  decay,  and  then  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up,  laying  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  till  the-' 
end  of  Augujl,  when  they  mull  be  planted  again. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  forts,  were  formerly  more 
common  in  the  Englijb  gardens  than  at  prefent  Thefe 
kinds  are  more  tender  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  rrefti  light  earth  ;  and  in  win¬ 
ter  mull  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  among!!  Sedums, 
Ficoidefes,  and  fiuch  other  pretty  hardy  fucculent  plants,- 
which  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  but 
little  wet.  In  fummer  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  placed  in  a  warm  flickered  fituation,  obferving 
never  to  give  thefe  plants  much  water  when  they  are  not  in 
a  growing  ftate,  left  it  rot  their  roots ;  but  when  they  are 
growing  freely,  they  muff  be  frequently  but  gently  refrefhed 
with  wafer.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every 
year ;  the  beft  time  to  perform  this  work  is  loon  after  the 
flower-ftems  are  decayed,  when  the  roots  will  be  in  the  moil 
inactive  ftate.  When  this  is  done,  the  offsets  fhould  be 

carefully 
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carefully  taken  off,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  filled  with’fcght  frefh  earth,  and  may  be  treated 
as  the  old  roots. 

The  other  fpecies,  which  were  included  in  this  genus, 
are  now  removed  to  Scili. a. 

ORNITHOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  790.  Birds-foot. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  tubu- 
lous,  and  indented  in  five  equal  fegenents  at  the  brim.  The  Jlonuer 
is  of  the  butterfy  kind ;  the  fandard  is  heart-Jhaped  and  entire  ; 
the  swings  are  oval,  ere  Cl,  and  almcf  as  large  as  the  fandard  ; 
the  keel  is  fmall  and  compreffed.  It  hath  ten  famina ,  nine  of 
which  are  joined,  and  one  fands  feparate ,  terminated  by  fngle 
fummits.  'The  germen  is  narrow ,  Jupporting  a  Irifily  afeending 
fiy'ie,  terminated  by  a  punClured  Jiigrna.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  taper  incurved  pod,  having  many  joints  connected  toge¬ 
ther ,  but  when  ripe  feparate ,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithopus  folds  pinnatis,  legumimbus  comprejjis  fuhar- 
(uatis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  leaves,  and  compreiled  pods 
a  little  arched. 

2.  Ornithopus  folds  tinnatis ,  leguminibus  confer tis  pedun- 
culatis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  leaves,  and  pods  growing 
in  clutters  upon  foot-ftalks. 

3.  Ornithopus  folds  pinnatis,  pinnis  linearibus,  legumi- 
tiibus  binis  comprefts  arcuatis.  Birds-foot  with  linear  winged 
leaves,  and  compreffed  arched  pods  growing  in  pairs. 

4.  Ornithopus  folds  pinnatis,  leguminibus  comprefts  vil- 
lofis  recurvis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  leaves,  and  compreffed 
woolly  pods,  which  3re  recurved. 

5.  Ornithopus  folds  terhatis  fubfefflibus  appendiculatis, 
impart  maxirno.  Hart.  Cliff.  364*  Birds-foot  with  trifoliate 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  having  appendages,  and  the 

middle  lobe  very  large.  , 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  having  many  trail¬ 
ing  ftalk s  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  from  which  come  out  a 
few  fide  branches ;  thefe  are  garni fhed  with  long  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  about  eighteen  pair  of  fmad  oval  lobes, 
terminated  bv  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  lobes  ftand  fometimes 
oppofite,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  at  the  top  of  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  are 
near  three  inches  long,  having  a  fmall  winged  leaf,  part  of 
which  is  below,  and  the  other  part  above  the  flowers,  fo 
that  they  feem  to  come  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  gold  colour,  fhaped  like  a  butterfly. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  narrow  pods 
about  three  inches  long, 'which  turn  inward  at  the  top  like 
a  bird’s  claw.  Thefe  are  jointed,  and  a  little  hairy,  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  feed  in  each  joint,  which  ripens  in  autumn, 
when  the  joints  feparate  and  fall  afunder. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  commons  and 
heaths  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The  root  of  this  fort  is 
compofed  of  two  or  three  ftrong  fibres,  to  which  hang  fe- 
veral  fmall  tubercles  or  knobs  like  grains.  There  are  many 
{lender  ftalks  come  out  from  the  root,  which  fpread  on  the 
c-round,  and  are  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  winged,  hairy  leaves,  compofed  of 
fix  or  feven  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  at  every  joint  of  the  ftalk;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  fnort  pods, 
which  are  a  little  incurved  at  the  top.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former.. 

The  thu-d  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Mejfna  and  Naples. 
The  root  of  this  fort  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out 
a  few  fmall  fibres  on  the  fide  ;  the  ftalks  are  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  do  not  lie  flat  on  the  ground  like  the  other ;  the 
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leaves  are  hairy,  and  are  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair 
of  narrow  lobes  placed  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  thefe  are  generally 
fucceeded  by  two  flat  pods  not  much  more  than  an  inch 
long,  turned  inward  like  a  bird’s  claw.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  was  lent  me  from  the  Pifa  garden  by  Dr. 
Tilli,  the  profeffor  of  botany,  who  informed  me  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  from  Africa.  This  approaches  rear  to  the 
firft  fort,  but  the  ftalks  are  much  longer  and  Imooth  ;  the 
leaves  are  not  fo  long  ;  the  lobes  are  larger,  and  not  more 
than  five  pair  to  each  leaf ;  the  pods  are  longer  and 
broader,  and  but  little  arched  at  the  point.  This  is  annual, 
and  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  This  hath  many  fmooth  branching  ftalks,  which 
rife  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  toward  their  top  with 
trifoliate  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe,  having  two  fmall  appen¬ 
dages.  The  lower  leaves  are  often  Angle,  and  of  a  grayifh 
colour,  the  middle  lobe  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  two 
fide  ones.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  are 
yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  which  are  two  inches 
long,  fhaped  like  a  bird’s  claw.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  where  they  are  to 
remain  (for  they  feldom  do  well  when  they  are  tranfplant¬ 
ed)  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of 
the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  about  ten  inches  afunder.  In  June  thefe  plants 
will  flower,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguf.  There  is 
no  great  beauty  in  thefe  plants,  but,  for  the  variety  of  their 
jointed  pods,  they  are  preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  in 
their  pleafure- gardens  ;  where,  if  their  feeds  are  fown  in 
patches  in  the  borders,  each  fort  diftin£tly  by  itfelf,  and 
the  plants  thinned,  leaving  only  two  at  each  patch,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  and  will  add  to  the  variety, 
efpecially  where  the  fnail  and  caterpiller  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferved,  which  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  them. 
They  are  all  annual  plants,  which  perifh  loon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe. 

OROBUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  393.  tab.  2 1 4.  Bitter 
Vetch. 

,  The  Characters  are, 

The  anpalement  of  the  fower  is  tululous,  of  one  leaf ;  the  brim 
is  oblique  and  indented  in  fve  parts.  The  fower  is  of  the  butterfy 
kind-,  the  fandard  is  heart-Jhaped ;  the  two  wings  are  almof  as 
long  us  the  fandard,  and  join  together  ;  the  keel  is  bifid,  acute- 
pointed,  rifing  upwards  ;  the  borders  are  comprefed ,  and  the  body 
fwollen.  It  hath  ten  famina,  nine  are  joined,  and  one  feparate. 
It  hath  a  cylindrical  compreffed  germen,  Jupporting  a  crooked  rifing 
fyle,  crowned  by  a  narrow  dowry  Jiigrna.  I  he  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod,  ending  in  an  acute  point,  having 
one  cell ,  containing  fever al  roundifj  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Orobus  folds  pinnatis  ovatis,  fipulis  femifagittatis  inte- 
gerrimis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  728.  -Bitter  Vetch 
with  oval  winged  leaves,  entire  flip ulae,  half  arrow  -pointed, 
and  a  Angle  ftalk. 

2.  Orobus  folds  pinnatis  lanceolatis,  fipulis  femifagittatis , 
caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  728.  Bitter  Vetch  with  fpear- 
Ihaped  winged  leaves,  entire  half  arrow-pointed  ftipulie, 
and  a  Angle  ftalk. 

3.  Orobus  folds  pinnatis  oblovgo-ovatis  obtwfis,  fipulis  fe¬ 
mifagittatis  integerrimis,  caule  hirfuto.  Bitter  Vetch  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  obtufe,  winged  leaves,  entire  ftipula?  half  arrow- 
pointed,  and  a  hairy  ftalk. 

U  u  u  z  4-  Orobus 
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4.  Orobus  eaule  ramofo,  foliis  fexjugis  ovato-ob/ongis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  36 6.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  leaves 
compofed  of  fix  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes. 

5.  Or o bus  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceolatis  decurrentilus , 
fipulis  femi/agittatis ,  caule  fimplki.  Bitter  Vetch  with  linear, 
fpear-ihaped,  winged  leaves,  running  along  the  ftalk,  half 
arrow- (haped  ftipulre,  and  a  fingle  ilalk. 

6.  OrobU3  cauls  ramofo ,  foliis  quadrijugatis  lanceolatis  ner- 
'vojis.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  ilalk,  and  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  pair  of  nervous  fpear-ihaped  lobes. 

7.  Orobus  foliis  conjugates  fubfefjilibus ,  fipulis  dentatis. 
Hort.  UpJ'al.  220.  Bitter  Vetch  with  leaves  placed  by  couples 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  indented  ftipulae.. 

8.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  onsato-oblongis,  Jlipulis  rotundato- 
lunatis  dentatis ,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  728.  Bitter 
Vetch  with  oval,  oblong,  winged  leaves,  roundiih,  moon- 
Jhaped,  indented  ftipulae,  and  a  fingle  ftalk. 

9.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis  acutis,  quatuor-jugatis , 
caule  fmplici.  Tab.  193.  fol.  2.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oval, 
acute-pointed,  winged  leaves,  having  four  pair  of  lobes  and 
a  fingle  ftalk. 

10.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceolatis  inferne  tomen- 
tofis ,  caule  ramofjfmo  frutefcente.  Bitter  Vetch  with  linear, 
fpear-ihaped,  winged  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  a  very  branching  ftirubby  ftalk. 

11.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  cblongo-oasatis  inferne  fericeis , 
caule  eredlo  tocnentofo ,  foribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Bitter 
Vetch  with  oblong,  oval,  winged  leaves,  which  are  filky 
on  their  under  fide,  and  have  an  upright  woolly  ftalk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fpike  of  flowers. 

12.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliis  exterioribus  majoribus  to- 
mentofis ,  caule  procumbente.  Bitter  Vetch  with  winged  leaves, 
whole  outer  lobes  are  woolly,  and  the  largeft  trailing  ftalk. 

13.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  linearibus  qjillofs,  caule 
procumbente  foribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus .  Bitter  Vetch 
with  winged  leaves,  having  hairy  linear  lobes,  a  trailing 
ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  on  the  fides  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  forells  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  compofed 
of  many  ftrong  fibres the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are 
garniftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  pair  of 
oval  acute-pointed  lobes,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk 
is  fituated  a  ftipula,  (or  fmall  leaf)  fliaped  like  the  point  of 
an  arrow  cut  through  the  middle.  This  embraces  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  At¬ 
taining  fix  or  feven  flowers  ranged  in  a  fpike,  which  are  of 
the  butterfly  kind.  Thefe  are  at  firft  of  a  purple  colour, 
but  afterward  change  blue  ;  they  appear  early  in  the  fpring,. 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  taper  pods  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  having  one  cell,  in  which  are  lodged  four  or  five  ob¬ 
long  bitter  feeds,  which  ripen  in  "June.  There  is  a  variety 
with  pale  flowers,  which  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady  places 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping 
root,  from  which  arife  angular  ftalks  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  by  one  winged  leaf,  compofed 
of  four  pair  of  fmooth  fpear-ihaped  lobes,  and  at  the  bafe 
of  each  is  fituated  a  ftipula  like  that  of  the  firft  fort ;  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  about  four  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  or 
three  p.urplilh  red  flowers,  which  turn  to  a  deep  purple  be¬ 
fore  they  fade.  Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  taper  pods,  containing  fix  or  fevesi  roundiih  feeds, 
rvhicn  ripen  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Cumberland  and  Wales. 
The  root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  from  which  arife  feve- 
ral  liairjr  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  at  each 
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joint  with  one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven  pah 
of  narrow  lobes  ranged  clofe  together  along  the  midrib,  at 
the  bafe  of  which  is  fituated  an  acute  ftipula  embracing  the 
ftalk.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  clofe  fpike  Handing 
upon  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat 
pods,  containing  two  or  three  feeds.  It  flowers  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  hath  a  ftrong,  ligneous, 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  branching  ftalks 
two  feet  high,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  by  one  winged  leaf; 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  fmall,  oblong,  oval  lobes,  ranged 
along  the  midrib.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  j  thefe  fuftain 
at  their  top  four,  five,  or  fix  purple  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods,  containing 
four  or  five  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in 
the  fpring. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Bologna ,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  %  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  tubers.  The  ftalks  are  cornered,  and  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com-* 
pofed  of  four  pair  oflinear  fpear-ihaped  lobes  placed  along 
the  midrib,  wnich  is  bordered  by  the  running  of  the  lobes 
from  one  to  another ;  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf  is  fituated  it 
ftipula  lhaped  like  that  of  the  firft,  and  out  of  this  arifes 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  fuftaining  feven  or  eight  flowers 
ranged  in  a  loofe  fpike.  They  are  variegated  with  purple; 
blue  and  red,  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods, 
containing  two  or  three  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The.fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmooth 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  pair  of  fpear-ihaped  lobes, 
which  have  three  longitudinal  veins ;  at  the  bale  of  the 
leaves  is  fituated  a  ftipula,  embracing  the  ftalk  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  they  are  ranged  in  a  loofe  fpike, 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  appearing  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  comprefled  pods  about  two  inches  long,  containing  three 
or  four  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  branching 
ftalks  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  Hand  01  polite  along 
the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  having  an  indented  ftipula 
at  their  bafe;  they  are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  lucid  green.- 
The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes  upon  lhort  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  tho> 
ftalks,  where  are  generally  three  or  four  of  thele  fpike3 
Handing  together.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
fo  make  a  pretty  appearance.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  lhort  flattilh  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
feeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous  ftalks. 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  o-blong  lobes,  having 
at  their  bafe  a  roundiih  moon-fhaped  ftipula  embracing  the 
ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
upon  lhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  appearing  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling 
pods,  containing  four  or  five  feeds,  which  ripen  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  fingle  ftalks 
about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  four  pair  of  oval  lobes,. ending  in  acute  points;  they 
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ire  fmootb,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  placed  pretty  far 
diftant  on  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  flender 
foot- ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  four 
or  five  {landing  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  February.  'Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fweliing  pods, 
each  containing  three  or  four  roundifli  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  May. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  fent  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  a  very 
branching  Italic  about  three  feet  high,  which  is  ligneous ; 
the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  five  or  fix  pair  of  narrow  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  frnooth  comprefl’ed  pods,  each 
containing  five  or  fix  roundifli  feeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  w’as  ciifcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 
This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  (talk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  {lender  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown 
woolly  bark,  garnifhed  with  foft,  fatteny,  winged  leaves  ; 
thofe  on  the  young  branches  are  compofed  of  four  pair  of 
©val  obtufe  lobes,  of  a  brovvnilh  green  colour,  hairy  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  filvery  filky  hue  on  their  under. 
The  leaves  on  the  upper  branches  are  compofed  of 
feven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  and  confidence  as  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  eredl  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
woolly,  compreifed  pods,  each  containing  four  or  five  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houjioun  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  ftalks  bend  to  the 
ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
from  which  come  out  a  few  fliort  fide  branches ;  they  are 
garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five 
pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  the  upper  lobes  being  much  larger  than  the  lower. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches,  llanding  upon 
fliort  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  llalk  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  purple  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  compreifed  pods,  each  having  fix  or  feven  roundiih 
comprefled  leeds. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time, 
growing  naturally  in  the  fame  country  as  the  former,  by 
the  fame  gentleman.  This  hath  a  pretty  thick  ligneous 
root,  which  fends  out  many  {lender  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  narrow  hoary 
lobes,  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  three  or  four  Handing 
upon  a  ihort  fooc-flalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  taper  pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  fmall  roundiih  feeds. 

The  nine  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned  have  perennial 
roots,  but  annual  ftalks ;  feveral  of  thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eftablifhed  before  the 
fpring  ;  for  as  feveral  of  them  begin  to  put  cut  their  ftalks 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  if  they  are  then  difturbed-,  it 
will  either  prevent  their  flowering,  or  caufe  their  flowers 
to  be  very  weak.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  delight  in  a  Ihady 
fituation,  and  love  a  loamy  foil. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  fome  of  the  forts  will  never  grow,  and  thofe 
which  do,  feldom  vegetate  the  fame  year  ;  and  the  fourth 
ft) rc  I  could  never  raii'e  from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  though 
I- have  made  the  trial  in  different  fituations  many  times  ; 
but  the.  feeds  which  have  fcattered  in  the  fummer,  have 
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come  up  well  the  following  fpring,  as  have  alfo  thofe  which 
were  fown  in  September.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too 
clofe  together  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  till  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
If  the  roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  flower  very  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  but  thofe  which  are  weak  will  not  flower 
till  the  fecond  year;  therefore  fuch  may  be  planted  in  a 
fhady  border  at  four  or  five  inches  diftance,  where  they 
may  grow  one  year  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  farther  care 
of  them  is  only  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  in  winter, 
and  in  fummer  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  firft,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  forts, 
are  ornamental  plants ;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  re¬ 
quiring  little  culture,  and  will  thrive  in  the  lhade,  they  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 

The  three  laft  mentioned  forts  being  natives  of  warm 
countries,  are  tender,  fo  muft  be  preferved  in  ftoves,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  in  England.  Thefe  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  frequently  to  moifteu 
the  earth,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not  grow.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  fepara^e  fmall  pots  filled 
with  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  tan- bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhouid  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered. 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  make  a  great  pro- 
grefs.  When  any  of  the  plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark- bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  may  have  room 
to  grow,  efpecially  the  tenth  and  eleventh  forts ;  but  the 
other  being  of  humbler  growth,  may  be  kept  in  the  hot-bed 
until  Michaelmas ,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold;  as 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  bar k-bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  as 
other  tender  exotick  plants ;  by  which  method  they  may 
be  preferved  through  the  winter,  and  the  following  fummer 
they  will  produce  flowers.  Thefe  plants  are  perennial,  fo 
that  if  they  fhould  not  perferfl  their  feeds,  the  plants  may 
be  maintained  for  feveral  years. 

ORYZA.  Tourn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  513.  tab.  2 96.  Rice. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  chaff  is  fmall ,  acute -pointed,  halving  two  •valves  nearly 
equal ,  inclofing  a  Jingle  flower.  The  petal  has  two  valves, 
which  are  boat-Jhaped,  ending  in  a  beard  or  awn.  h  has  a 
two  leaved  neSarium ,  and  Jix  hairy  flamina  the  length  of  the 
petal,  terminated  by  fummits,  whofe  bafe  are  bifid,  and  a  turbi¬ 
nated  germen,  fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy  flyles,  crowned  by, 
feathered fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  one  large,  ob¬ 
long,  comprefled feed,  having  tvjo  channels  on  each  fide,  fitting  on 
the  petal  of  the  flower. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Oryza.  Matth.  403.  Rice. 

This  grain  is  greatly  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  where  it  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  into  England  and  other 
European  countries  every  year,  where  it  is  in  great  efteem 
for  puddings,  &c.  it  being  too  tender  to  be  produced  in 
thefe  northern  countries,  without  the  afiiftance  of  artificial 
heat ;  but  from  fome  feeds  which  were  formerly  fent  to 
South  Carolina,  there  have  been  great  quantities  produced  ; 
and  it  is  found  to  fucceed  as  well  there  as  in  its  native 
country,  which  is  a  very  great  improvement  to  our  American 
fettiements,. 

Thb, 
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This  plant  grows  upon  moift  foils,  where  the  ground  can 
be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up  ;  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  would  cultivate  it  in  England  for  curioiity,  fhould  fow 
the  feeds  upon  a  hot  bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  traniplanted  into  pots  filled  with  rich 
light  earth,  and  placed  into  pans  of  water,  which  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  hot  bed  ;  and  as  the  water  waftes,  fo  it  muft, 
from  time  to  time,  be  renewed  again.  In  July,  thefe  plants 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  iituation,  ftill  preferving  the 
water  in  the  pans,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  ;  and  to¬ 
ward  the  lat  tr  end  of  Augufi  they  will  produce  their  grain, 
which  will  ripen  tolerably  well,  provided  the  autumn  proves 
favcuiable. 

OSIER.  See  Salixr. 

OSMUNDA,  the  Ofmond  Royal,  or  flowering  Fern. 

This  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  Fern  which  is  diftmguifhed  from 
the  other  forts,  by  its  producing  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  whereas  the  ethers,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  them 
on  the  back  of  their  leaves. 

There  is  but  onq  kind  of  this  plant,  which  grows  wild 
in  England ,  but  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them  which  grow, 
in  America ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  kept  in  gardens,  I  fhall 
no:  enumerate  their  fpecies. 

The  common  fort  grows  on  bogs  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore  whoever  hath  an  inclination  to  tranfplant  it 
into  gardens,  fhould  place  it  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Ge*  Plant.  8 87.  Hard-feeded 
Chryfanthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  hath  an  hemifpherical  empalcment ,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  dijk  ,  which  are 
tubulous ,  cut  at  the  brim  into  fas  e  parts .  Thefe  are  Jurrounded 
by  federal  female  flowers,  which  are  radiated,  each  having  a 
long  narrow  tongue,  which  is  cut  into  three  parts  at  the  top. 
The  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  each  five  fender  Jhort  flam  in  a, 
terminated  by  cylindrical fummits,  with  a  Jmall  germen  J upper  ting 
a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  obfleiete  Jiigma  ;  thefe  are  barren. 
The  female  flowers  have  each  a  globular  germen  Jupporting  a  Jlender 
fyle,  crowned  by  an  indented  Jiigma  •,  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  one  fingle  hard  Jud. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Osteospermum  foliis  oppofitis  palmatis .  Hcrt.  Cliff. 
424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  palmated  leaves 
growing  oppofite. 

2.  Osteospermum  fliis  ovalibus  obfelete  ferratis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  oval 
leaves  which  are  flightly  fawed. 

3.  Osteospermum  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis,  caule 
fruticefo.  Tab.  194-  fig.  1.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum, 

with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  acutely  indented,  and  a 
Ihrubby  llalk.  . 

4  Osteospermum  fpinis  ramofis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  424. 
Hard-ieeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  branching  fpines. 

5.  Osteospermum  folds  lanceolatis  imhricatis  feffilibus. 
F lor.  Ley d.  Trod.  179.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  with 
fp.ar- lhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  a  fifh. 

The  f;rd  fort  is  a  native  of  America ,  growing  in  Virginia 
and  New  England  in  low  moift  ground.  This  fort  dies 
to  the  root  every  autumn,  and  rifes  again  the  following 
fprir.g  ;  and  when  growing  on  a  moift  rich  foil,  the  fhoots 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  are  garniihed 
with  very  large,  angular,  divided  leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  tnofe  of  the  Plane-tree. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots, 
which  are  fhapeo  like  thole  of  the  Sun-flower,  but  Email, 
fo  do  rotm.  ke  much  appearance.  This  fort  never  pro¬ 
duces  any  feeds  in  England ,  fo  can  only  be  propagated  by 
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parting  of  the  roots,  but  this  fhould  not  be  done  oftener 
than  every  third  or  fourth  year.  The  beft  feafon  for  this, 
and  for  tranfplanting  of  the  roots  is  in  October,, foon  after 
the  fhoots  decay  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  light 
rich  earth,  and  fhould  have  a  moift  fituation,  where  they 
will  thrive  extremely  well  ;  but  in  dry  ground,  if  they  are 
not  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will  make  no  pro- 
grefs,  and  frequently  decay  in  hot  weather.  It  will  endure 
the  winter’s  cold  very  well  in  the  open  air. 

•If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  procured  from  America , 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  in  dry 
weather  they  fliould  be  watered.  Thefe  feeds  generally 
remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year,  before  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  lhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  old  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grow  s  naturally  at  the  Cape  fi Good  Elope , 
but  has  been  feveral  years  an  inhabitant  in  the  Engli/h  gar. 
dens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhruuby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  fmooch  gray  bark,  and  divides  into 
feveral  branches,  which  are  garniihed  with  oval  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  indented  on  their  edges  ;  they  are 
placed  alternately,  and  are  of  a  thick  confluence,  covered 
with  a  hoary  down,  which  goes  off  from  the  older  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  fix  or  eight  coming  out  together}  thefe  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  Ragwort.  The  border  or 
rays  are  compofed  of  about  ten  half  florets,  which  fpread 
open  ;  the  difk  or  middle  is  compofed  tuoulous  florets, 
which  are  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  thefe  arc  barren, 
but  the  half  florets  round  the  border  have  one  hard  feed, 
fucceeding  each  of  them.  This  plant  flowers  but  feldom 
here ;  the  time  of  its  flowering  is  in  July  or  Auguf. 

The  third  fort  grows  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves  are 
more  pointed,  of  a  green  colour,  and  acutely  fawed  oh  the 
edges;  the  footllalks  of  the  leaves  are  bordered,  and  the 
leaves  are  deeply  veined.  This  produces  tufts  of  yellow 
flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots  from  fpring  to  autumn, 
and  frequently  ripens  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  above  three  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  branches  ; 
the  ends  of  the  fhoots  are  befet  with  green  branching  fpines  ; 
the  leaves  are  very  clammy,  efpeciaily  in  warm  weather ; 
thefe  are  long  and  narrow,  and  fet  on  without  any  order. 
The  flowers  are  produced  flngly  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots, 
which  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  July  and  Augujl. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England ,  fo  are'  placed  in  the  green-houfe  in  October, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Myrtles,  and  other 
hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which  require  a  large  fhare  of  air 
in  mild  weather;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  plants 
may  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation  during  the  Runnier  feafon.  The  fecond  and  third 
forts  muft  have  plenty  of  water,  being  very  thirfty  plants, 
but  the  fourth  fort  muft  have  it  given  but  moderately,  efpe- 
cially  in  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  and  fhould  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root,  which  they  will  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they 
muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  pots ;  for  if  they  are  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  long,  they  will  make  ftrong  vigorous  fhoots, 
and  will  be  difficult  to  transplant  afterward,  efpeciaily  the 
fecond  and  third  forts ;  but  there  is  not  fo  much  danger  of 
the  fourth,  which  is  not  fo  vigorous,  nor  fo  ealy  in  taking 
root  as  the  other.  During  the  fummer  feaion  the  pots 
fliould  be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
rooting  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  into 
the  ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  long  undifturbed.,  and  then  they  fhoot  very  luxuriantly  ; 
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and,  on  their*  being  removed,  thefe  {hoots,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  plants,  will  decay. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  lhrubby  ftalk  about  four  feet  high,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  them,  and  in  fome  of  the 
upper  branches  they  lie  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of 
fiih.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Handing  fingly  upon  foot-llalks,  which  are  about  an  inch 
long  ;  the  half  florets,  which  compofe  the  border  or  rays, 
are  acute-pointed  and  fpread  open;  the  difk  is  compofed 
of  florets,  which  are  barren.  This  fort  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  and  mult 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

OSYRIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  97. 8 .  Poets  Cafia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  empalement  of 
the  fewer  is  of  one  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three  acute  feg- 
ments.  The  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  thofe  on  the  male  plants 
have  three  fkort  famina  ;  the  female  have  a  germen ,  which  af¬ 
terward  changes  to  a  globular  berry ,  having  a  fingle  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Osyris  frutefeens  baccijera.  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Berry- 
bearing  Poets  Cafia  ;  and  by  fome  Red-berried  fhrubby  Cafia. 

This  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  felborn  rifing  above  two  feet 
high,  having  ligneous  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  bright  colour.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June ,  which  are  of  a  ycllowifh  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  berries,  which  at  firft  are  green,  and  afterward 
turn  to  a  bright  red  colour,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Afparagus. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  by  the  fide  of  roads,  as  alfo  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks,  but  is  with  great  difficulty  tranfplanted 
into  gardens,  nor  does  it  thrive  after  being  removed  ;  fo 
that  the  only  method  to  obtain  this  plant  is,  to  fow  the 
berries  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  berries  com¬ 
monly  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  and  fometimes  they  will  lie  two  or  three  years,  fo 
that  the  ground  fliould  not  be  difturbed  under  three  years, 
if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  fooner.  Thefe  feeds  muft  be 
procured  from  the  places  where  the  plants  naturally  grow, 
for  thofe  which  have  been  brought  into  gardens  never  pro¬ 
duce  any,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  are  preferved 
alive. 

OTHONNA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  888.  Ragwort. 

The  Charatiers  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  fower,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  f.orets , 
which  form  the  djk ,  and  female  half fonts ,  which  form  the  rays 
or  border  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fingle  empalement  of 
one  leaf.  The  hermaphrodite  fiowers  are  tuhulous ,  indented  at 
the  top  in  five  parts  ;  the  female  half florets  are  fi  retched  out  like 
a  tongue,  and  the  point  has  three  indentures,  which. are  refexed. 
’I  he  hermaphrodite  forets  have  Jhort  hairy  famina ,  terminated 
by  cylindrical jummits,  and  o.n  oblong  germen  fupporting  a  fender 
fidle>  crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigma.  ‘ The  female  half  forets  have 
oblong  germen  with  a  funder  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  large,  bifid, 
refextd  fiigma.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  feldom  fruitful, 
but  the  female  half  forets  have  an  oblong  feed,  which  is  fometimes 
naked,  and  at  ethers  crowned  with  down  ;  thefe  fit  in  the  per¬ 
manent  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cthonna  feliis  pinnatifdis  tomentofis,  laciniis  fir.uatis, 
caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  273.  Othonna  with  woofly 
wing- pointed  leaves,  finuated  jags,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ; 
Sea  Ragwort. 

2.  Othonna  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  pinnato-finuatis,  fupern } 
viriai  nigric  antibus,  inf  erne  tomentofis,  caule  fruticofo.  Othon¬ 
na  with  obiong,  oval,  wing,  finuated  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  woolly  on  their  under,  and  a 
fhrubby  {talk  broad -leaved  Sea  Ragwort. 
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3.  Or  HONNA  foliis  reniformibus  fulorbiculatis  dcniiculatis 
petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  924.  Othonna  with  kidney-lhaped, 
orbicular,  indented  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Othonna  foliis  inf  mis  lanceolatis  integer  rimis,  fuperio- 
ribus  finuato-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  with  fpear- 
fhaped  lower  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  the  upper  ones 
indented  in  finufes. 

5.  Othonna  foliis  lanceolatis  integers! mis.  Htrt.  Cliff.  419. 
Othonna  with  fpear-lhaped  entire  leaves. 

6.  Othonna  foliis  cuneiformibus  integerrimis  fejfilibus,  caule 
fruticofo  procumbente,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Othonna  with  en¬ 
tire  wedge-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe,  a  fhrubby  trailing 
ftalk,  and  very  long  foot-fialks  to  the  flowers. 

7.  Othonna  foliis  pinnatifdis,  laciniis  linearihus  parallels. 
Hort.  Clff.  419.  Othonna  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  whofe 
fegments  are  narrow  and  parallel. 

8.  Othonna  foliis  multifido-pinnatis  linearihus.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  380.  Othonna  with  very  narrow  leaves,  ending  in 
many  winged  points. 

9.  Othonna  foliis  ovato -cuneiformibus  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  926.  Othonna  with  oval,  wedge-fhaped,  indented 
leaves. 

10.  Othonna  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis  denticulatis  fultus 
tomentofis,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Othonna  with  oval,  ipear- 
fhaped,  indented  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of  which 
grow  naturally  in  England,  and  being  troublefome  weeds, 
are  not  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated 
them  here. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Sea  Ragwort,  which  has. 
been  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  near  the  fea  in  fome  parts, 
cf  England-,  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  wild  in  any 
part  where  I  have  been,  nor  have  1  heard  that  any  other- 
perfon  has  feen  it  growing  naturally  here.  It  grows  in 
great  plenty  on  the  fea  coaft  in  France  and  Italy.  This  funds 
out  many  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  are  garniflied  with  woolly  leaves 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  jagged  to  the  midrib  in  five  or  fix 
parts ;  the  jags  are  oppofite,  narrowed  at  their  bafe,  and  at 
their  points  are  divided  into  three  or  four  obtufe  fegments  ; 
the  ftalks  have  a  few  leaves  toward  the  bottom  of  the  fame 
fhape,  and  are  terminated  with  yellow  fiowers  growing  in 
a  corymbus;  thefe  are  fuccecded  by  downy  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  fhrubbv 
ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
hoary  down,  and  garniflied  with  leaves  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  Handing  on 
very  long  foot-llalks ;  they  are  regularly  finuated  on  their 
edges,  in  form  of  winged  leaves  ;  the  under  fide  of  the 
leaves  are  hoary,  but  their  upper  fide  are  of  a  blackifh  green 
colour.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  arid  are 
fucceeded  by  downy  feeds  like  the  firft.  This  is  a  very, 
different  plant  from  the  firft,  and  always  retains  its  differ¬ 
ence  from  feeds.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,, 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  which  he  found  growing  naturally 
in  the  Levant ;  but  thefe  I  have  frequently  propagated  by 
feeds,  and  have  always  found  them  vary  ;  fometimes  the 
leaves  became  green  on  both  fides,  and  at  others  only  on. 
their  upper  fide,  fo  that  thefe  are  not  worthy  of  being  noticed. 

The  thiru  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Holland  in  1697, 
where  the  plants  were  railed,  and  have  fince  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  moll  of  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe.  This 
hath  a  root  compofed  of  many  fmall  fibres  ;  the  ftalks  are 
round,  branching,  and  weak  they  are  herbaceous,  hairy, 

and; 
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and  trail  upon  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  fupported,  di¬ 
viding  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  garnilhed  with 
roundifh  indented  leaves,  not  unlike  thole  ot  Ground-ivy, 
hollowed  at  their  bale  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  or  the  flaiks  in  loofe  umbels  ;  they  are  radiated;  the 
rays  are  yellow,  like  thofe  of  common  Ragwort ;  the  difk 
is  coinpofed  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  a  dark  colour  ; 
the. feeds  have  a  down  on  their  top. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  s. "Ethiopia .  This  rifes 
with  a  flirubby  ftalk  four  or  live  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  grayilh  leaves 
placed  without  order;  thofe  on  their  lower  part  being  nar¬ 
row  and  entire,  but  the  others  are  indented  on  the  edges 
after  the  manner  of  Hartlhorn.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  round  (talk,  which  at  firit  is  herbaceous, 
but  afterward  becomes  ligneous, dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  thick, 
fucculent,  grayifh  leaves,  placed  without  order;  thefe  are 
narrow  at  their  bale,  and  broad  toward  their  points,  entire, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
branching  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the  larger  branches,  each 
flower  Handing  upon  a  feparate  foot-llalk ;  they  have 
broad  yellow  rays,  with  a  large  dilk  in  the  middle,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  downy  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw, 
growing  naturally  rear  ‘Tunis  in  Africa,  from  whence  he 
brought  the  feeds.  This  fends  out  many  ligneous  flaiks 
from  the  root,  which  fpread  out  on  every  fide,  declining 
toward  the  ground,  and  are  garnilhed  with  grayilh  leaves, 
with  are  narrow  at  their  bale,  enlarging  upward,  and  are 
broad  at  their  points,  where  they  are  rounded ;  thefe  fit 
clofe  to  the  flaiks.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long, 
thick,  fucculent  foot- flaiks  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
they  are  yellow  ;  the  rays  are  fharp-pointed,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  empalement ;  the  dilk  is  large,  and  the 
florets  are  as  long  as  the  empalement ;  the  feeds  are  crowned 
with  a  long  down. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Holland,  and  the 
plants  were  railed  in  the  Atnferdatn  garden  in  1699.  This 
rifes  with  a  flirubby  flalk  about  the  thicknels  ol  a  man’s 
finger  two  feet  high,  which  divide  into  many  branches  ; 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  hoary  down,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  hoary  leaves  about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
cut  into  many  narrow  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  thefe 
fegments  are  equal  and  parallel,  and  are  indented  at  their 
ends  into  two  or  three  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  long  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  flaiks ; 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches  they  have  large  yellow  rays 
or  borders,  with  a  dilk  of  florets,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  purple  feeds  crowned  with  down. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  hills  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  raifed  from  feed  in  the  Amfer- 
dam  garden.  This  hath  a  low,  Ihrubby,  branching  flalk  ; 
the  leaves  are  thick,  like  thofe  of  Samphire,  and  are  cut 
into  many  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
ftiort  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellow, 
and  lhaped  bke  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  biown  feeds  crowned  with  foft  down. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  thick  lhrubb>  ftalk,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  come 
out  in  clufters  from  one  point,  fpread  on  every  fide;  they 
are  fmo oth,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  enlarging  gradually  to 
their  pci-  ts,  which  are  rounded  ;  their  edges  are  acutely 
indented  like  thole  of  the  Holly.  From  the  center  of  the 
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leaves  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  branching  out  into  feveral  fmailer,  each 
fuftaining  one  yellow  radiated  flower,  lhaped  like  the  former; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  llender  feeds  crowned  with  down. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  flalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hoary  down,  and  garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  very  white  and  woolly  on  their  under,  Handing  alter¬ 
nately  on  Ihort  woolly  foot-ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  is  naked,  and  at  the  top  divides  into  five  or  fix  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  roundifh  bunch  of  yellow  radiated 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  llender  feeds  crowned  with 
down. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  green- houfes, 
and  was  fuppofed  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  the  open  air ; 
but  later  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  cold  will  not 
deftroy  it,  provided  it  is  planted  on  a  lean  dry  foil  ;  but  in 
rich  moifl  ground  the  plants  grow  too  vigorous  in  the 
fummer,  fo  their  branches  being  replete  with  moifture, 
are  fometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  winters.  This  is  eafily 
propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  ihudy  border,  and 
now  and  then  refreihed  with  water;  in  about  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  they  will  have  good  roots  :  then  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are'to  remain,  (hading 
them  from  the  fun,  and  fupplying  them  with  water  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  This  fort  flowers 
moft  part  of  fummer,  but  they  have  little  beauty  ;  however 
the  plants  are  preferved  more  for  the  variety  of  their 
hoary  divided  leaves. 

The  lecond  fort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  firft  ;  but  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fltuation,  and  on  a  dry  foil,  it  will 
live  abroad  through  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  but  in 
fevere  frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  (ort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through 
the  winter,  but  may  be  preferved,  with  a  little  protection, 
in  hard  froft,  and  requires  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in 
mild  weather ;  fo  if  it  is  fheltered  under  a  common  frame  in 
winter,  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  green  houfe.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  forts, 
are  preferved  in  green  houfes  through  the  winter,  but  re¬ 
quire  no  artificial  warmth  ;  if  thefe  are  protected  from  the 
froft  it  is  fufficient,  and  in  mild  weather  they  muft  have  a 
large  (hare  of  free  air.  Jn  the  Cummer  they  muft  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  fltuation,  among  other  hardy  exotick 
plants,  where  they  will  add  to  the  variety,  and  flower  great 
part  of  the  fummer.  Thefe  may  be  all  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which  may  be 
planted  upon  an  old  hot- bed,  and  covered  with  glaftes, 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When 
thefe  have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  a 
feparate  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in 
the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  fheltered  fltuation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in 
a  warm  fltuation  and  a  dry  foil.  Some  of  thefe  plants  have 
endured  the  open  air  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  without  protection.  It  is  eafily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
England  without  artificial  warmth,  therefore  the  plants  (bould 
be  placed  in  a  Hove  kept  to  a  moderate  temperature  of 
warmth,  for  the  plants  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak  when  they 
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ft  re  in  tOo  great  heat  ;  thefe  require  to  be  frequently  re- 
frelhed  with  water  in  winter,  but  it  mult  not  be  given  them 
in  too  great  quantity  during  that  feafon.  In  the  latter  end 
of  June  the  plants  lhould  be  removed  into  the  open  air, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  Iheltered  fituation  ;  and  in  warm 
dry  weather  they  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  water. 
This  fort  will  grow  by  cuttings,  which  lhould  be  planted  on 
?.  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  July,  and  lhaded  till 
they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  loamy  earth,  placing  them 
under  a  frame  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  mull  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  treated 
as  the  old  plants. 

OXALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  515.  Wood  Sorrel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  fl<ve 
acute  parts.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into  flve  ohtufe  in¬ 
dented  fegm.ents  ;  it  hath  ten  ereCl  hairy  /lamina,  and  a  germen 
with  five  angles,  fupporting  five  flender  flyles.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered  capfule  with  five  cells,  which 
open  longitudinally  at  the  angles ,  containing  roundi/h  feeds,  which 
are  thrown  out  with  an  elajticity  on  the  touch  when  ripe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Oxalis  J- capo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis,  radice  fquamofo- 
articulata.  Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Common  Wood  Sorrel  with 
one  flower  on  a  foot  ftalk,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a  fcaly- 
jointed  root. 

2.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  diflufo,  pedunculis  umbelliferi's. 
Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching  diffufed 
ftalk,  and  umbellated  foot-llalks. 

3.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  credo,  pedunculis  umbelliferis.  Flor. 
Virg.  1 6 1 .  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching  upright  ftalk, 
and  umbellated  foot-llalks. 

4.  Oxalis  pedunculis  Unifloris ,  caule  dichotomo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  443.  Wood  Sorrel  with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk, 
and  fpreading  llalks. 

5.  Oxalis  fcapo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis,  radice  bulbofd. 
Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  foot-Aalk  fupporting 
one  flower,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a  bulbous  root,  with  large 
purple  flowers. 

6.  Oxalis  fcapo  umbellfero,  foliis  ternatis  bipartitis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  434.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  umbelliferous  ftalk, 
and  trifoliate  leaves  divided  in  two  parts. 

7.  Oxalis  caule  ereClo  fruticofo ,  foliis  ternatis,  impari 
maxims.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  upright  Ihrubby  ftalk,  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  the  middle  one  being  very  large. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  lhady  woods,  and 
clofeto  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  but  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens  ;  though  whoever  is  fond  of  acid  herbs 
in  fallads,  can  fcarce  find  a  more  grateful  acid  in  any  other 
plant.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  compcfed  of  many  fcaly 
joints,  which  propagate  in  great  plenty.  The  leaves  arife 
immediately  from  the  roots  upon  Angle  long  foot-ftalks,  are 
compofed  of  three  heart-fhaped  lobes,  which  meet  in  a 
center  where  they  join  the  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  hairy;  between  thefe  come  out  the  flowers  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  white  flow¬ 
er  of  the  open  bell  fhape.  They  appear  in  April and  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  five-cornered  oblong  feed-veflels, 
having  five  cells  inclofing  fmall  brownilh  feeds;  when  thefe 
are  ripe,  the  feed-veflels  burft  open  on  the  leaft  touch,  and 
call  out  the  feeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  This  is  the 
fort  which  is'diredled  for  medicinal  ufe  in  the  difpenfaries, 
but  thofe  people  who  fupply  the  market  with  herbs,  gene¬ 
rally  bring  the  third  fort,  which  is  now  become  common  in 
the  gardens;  but  this  hath  no  acid,  fo  is  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  as  it  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  fo  it  is 
loon  gathered  and  tied  up  in  bunches  ;  whereas  the  leaves 
•f  the  firil  grow  fingly  from  the  root,  and  require  more 
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time  in  gathering.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort  with 
a  purplilh  flower,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  north  of 
England,  but  as  it  does  not  differ  from  it  in  any  other  refpefl, 

I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  woods  and  fhady  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Tire 
root  of  this  is  long,  flender,  and  fibrous  ;  the  llalks  trail 
upon  the  ground,  fpreading  out  eight  or  nine  inches  wide 
on  every  fide,  dividing  into  fmall  branches  ;  the  leaves 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-llalks,  and  are  compofed  of 
three  heart-lhaped  lobes,  which  have  deeper  indentures  at 
their  points,  than  thofe  of  the  firft  J'ort.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  growing  in  form  of  an  umbel  upon  pretty  long 
flender  foot-llalks,  arifing  from  the  iide  of  the  branches. 
Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  feed- 
veflels  near  an  inch  long,  which  open  with  an  elafticity,  and 
call  out  the  feeds. 

Tne  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  North  America,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  formerly 
brought  to  Europe ;  but  wherever  this  plant  has  been 
once  introduced  and  fuffered  to  ripen  feeds,  it  has  become  a 
common  weed.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  with  a 
branching  herbaceous  flalk  eight  or  nine  inches  high  ;  the 
leaves  Hand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fliaped 
like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
Handing  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  upon  long,  flender,  ereft 
foot-llalks  ;  the  feed-veflels  and  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort. 

Thefe  three  forts  require  no  particular  culture  ;  if  the 
roots  of  the  firft  fort  are  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  in  a  lhady 
moift  border,  they  will  thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly ; 
and,  if  they  are  kept  e'ean  from  weeds,  will  require  no 
other  care.  If  the  feeds  of  the  other  two  forts  are  fown  in 
an  open  border,  the  plants  will  rife  freely,  and  require  no 
care;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  there 
will  be  a  plentiful  fupply  of  the  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  roundilh  bulbous  root,  from  which 
come  out  flender  llalks  about  fix  inches  high,  which  divide 
into  branches  by  pairs,  and  from  the  divifions  come  out  the 
foot-llalks  of  the  leaves ;  thefe  are  long,  flender,  and  fuitain 
a  trifoliate  leaf,  compofed  of  three  fmall,  roundilh,  heart- 
fhaped  lobes.  The  foot-llalks  of  the  flowers  are  long, 
flender,  and  arife  from  the  divifion  of  the  llalks,  each 
fuftaining  one  purplilh  flower  about  the  fame  lize  and  lhape 
as  thofe  of  the  fiiit  fort.  This  flowers  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  fometimes  produces  ripe  feeds  in  England.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  is  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  but  if 
it  is  flickered  from  hard  froll,  under  a  common  frame  in 
winter,  it  will  require  no  other  protedion.  It  propagates 
in  plenty  by  offsets  from  the  root,  as  alfo  by  bulbs,  which 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  llalks. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  the  earth  which  came  from  thence,  in 
which  fome  plants  were  brought  to  England,  was  full  of  it. 
This  hath  a  roundilh  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  brown 
Ikin  fending  out  flrong  fibres,  which  llrike  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  compofed  of  three  round¬ 
ilh,  large,  hairy  lobes,  which  are  but  little  indented  at  the 
top  ;  thefe  Hand  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife 
from  a  thick  fhort  ftalk,  which  adheres  to  the  root.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  between  the  leaves,  each 
fupporting  one  large  purple  flower  ;  thefe  appear  in  Janu • 
ary  and  February ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  here, 
but  the  roots  put  out  offsets  in  great  plenty,  whereby  it  is 
propagated.  This  will  not  thrive  in  winter  in  the  open 
air  here,  fo  the  roots  lhould  be  planted  in  pots,  which  may 
be  Iheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  it  may 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather,  otherwii’a 
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the  leaves  will  draw  up  weak ;  for  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
come  out  in  OClober,  and  continue  growing  till  May,  when 
they  begin  to  wither  and  decay.  The  roots  may  be  tranf- 
planted  any  time  after  the  leaves  decay,  till  they  begin  to 
puih  out  again. 

The  fmh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the  fifth  ; 
the  roots  of  this  are  bulbous ;  the  leaves  Hand  upon  long 
{lender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  a  head  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  three  lobes,  which  are  for  the  moll  part  divided 
into  two  parts  almoft  to  their  bafe.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  large 
ytllovv  flowers  ranged  in  form  of  an  umbel.  Thefe  appear 
in  March,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  This 
requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fifth. 

The  fevcnih  fort  was  difcovered  by  Pltimier  in  fome  of  the 
French  colonies  in  America,  and  was  fince  found  growing 
plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  It 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  fialk  a  foot  and  half  high,  fending 
out  feveral  {lender  branches,  which  are  garnifned  with  tri¬ 
foliate  final!  leaves,  compofed  of  three  oval  lobes,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  being  twice  as  large  as  the  fide  ones.  They  are 
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placed  oppofite,  and  fometimes  by  threes  round  the  ftalk, 
{landing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  near 
two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  yellow  flowers, 
whofe  petals  are  not  much  longer  than  the  empalement ; 
each  of  thefe  have  a  fmaller  foot-ftalk  which  is  crooked,  fio 
that  the  flowers  hang  downward. 

This  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  re¬ 
quires  to  be  placed  in  a  ftove  kept  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  in  winter.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  imiil 
be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
country. 

OX-EYE.  See  Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA.  See  Berberis. 

OXYS.  See  Oxalis 
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A  D  U  S.  Lift,  Gen.  Edit,  prior.  476.  The  Bird 
Cherry,  or  Cherry  Laurel. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell-Jhaped.  The  flower  hath 
five  large  roundijh  petals,  which  flpread  open ,-  and  are  inferted  in 
the  empalement .  It  hath  from  twenty  to  thirty  awl-Jhaped  fa¬ 
mines,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a  roundijh  ger- 
men  fupporting  a  Jlender  Jlyle.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  fruit,  inclofng  an  oval-pointed  nut  having  rough 
furrows. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pa dus  glandulis  duobus,  bafi  foliorum  Jubjeflis.  Mart. 
Cliff.  185.  Bird  Cherry  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves. 

2.  Pa  DUS  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  deciduns ,  petiolis  biglandu- 
lofs.  Tab.  \q6.fol.  2.  Bird  Cherry  with  fpear-lhaped,  oval, 
deciduous  leaves,  whofe  foot  ftalks  have  two  glands  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  by  the  gardeners  Cornijh  Cherry. 

3.  Pad  us  folds  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis  acuminatis  deciduis, 
hafi  antice  glandulofes.  Bird  Cherry  with  oblong,  oval,  flaw¬ 
ed,  acute- pointed,  deciduous  leaves,  and  glands  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  foot-ftalk ;  American  Bird  Cherry. 

4.  IT  dus  folds  fempervirentibus  lanceolato-ovatis.  Hort. 
Clifl.  42.  Bird  Cherry  with  ever-green,  ipear-ihaped,  oval 
leaves ;  or  common  Laurel. 

5.  Pa  dus  folds  oblongo-ovatis  fempervirentibus  eglandulofis. 
Bird  Cherry  with  oblong,  oval,  ever-green  leaves  having 
glands  ;  fmaller  Portugal  Laurel,  called  Afarero  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

6.  Pad  us  folds  lanceolatis  acute  denticulatis  femperviren¬ 
tibus.  Ever-green  Bird  Cherry  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
having  fnall  acute  indentures ;  called  in  America  Ballard 
Mahogony. 

The  full  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  Torhjhire , 
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and  many  of  the  northern  counties  in  England,  as  alfo  in 
fome  few  places  near  London,  but  is  propagated  as  a  flower¬ 
ing  fhrub  in  the  nurfery -gardens  for  fale.  This  rifes  with 
feveral  woody  flalks  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  branches,  w  hich  grow  wide  and  fcattering,  are  covered 
with  a  purplilh  bark,  and  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped 
leaves  placed  alternate,  and  have  two  fmall  protuberances 
or  glands,  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches;  they  have 
five  roundifh  petals,  which  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Cherry,  and  are  inferted  in  the  border  of  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  and  within  thefe  are  a  great  number  of  ftamina, 
which  alfo  are  inferted  in  the  empalement  ;  they  have  a 
ftrong  feent,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  moil  perfons. 
Thefe  flowers  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundifh  fruit,  which  a?e  firft  green,  afterward  turn  red, 
and  when  ripe,  are  black,  inclofing  a  roundifh  furrowed 
ftone  or  nut,  which  ripens  in  Augufi. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds,  but  has  been  many  years 
propagated  in  the  nurfery-gardens  about  London,  where  it  is 
generally  called  Cornijh  Cherry.  This  fort  has  been  often 
confounded  with  the  firft,  many  of  the  late  writers  in  botany 
having  fuppofed  it  was  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but’I  have  raifed 
both  forts  from  feeds,  and  have  always  found  the  young 
plants  to  retain  their  difference.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait 
upright  ftem  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are 
Ihorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  are  not  fo 
rough ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer  Ihorter  fpikes,  which  Hand 
more  eredl ;  the  fruit  is  larger,  and  red  when  ripe.  This 
flowers  a  little  after  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other  part3 
of  North  America.  It  rifes  with  a  thick  ftem  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  have 
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a  dark  purple  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
placed  alternately  on  (hort  foot- (talks,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  (lightly  flawed  on  their  edges,  continuing  in  verdure  as 
fate  in  the  autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  trees.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  bunches  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  larger  fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe, 
and  is  foon  devoured  by  the  birds.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  beautifully  veined  with  black  and  white,  and  will  polifti 
very  fmooth,  fo  is  frequently  ufed  for  cabinet  work  ;  as  is 
alfo  the  wood  of  the  firft  fort,  which  is  much  ufed  in  France , 
where  it  is  called,  Bois  de  Sainte-Lucie. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Laurel,  which  is  now 
fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  This  grows 
naturally  about  Frebifond ,  near  the  Black  Sea ,  and  was 
brought  to  Europe  1576,  and  is  now  become  very  common, 
efpecially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal,  but 
whether  it  is  a  native  of  that  country,  or  was  introduced 
there  from  l'ome  other,  is  hard  to  determine.  The  Portu- 
guefe  call  it  Jfarero ,  or  Azerero.  This  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  but  a  low  ever  green  lhrub,  but  by  experience  we  find, 
that  when  it  is  in  a  proper  foil,  it  will  gr-ow  to  a  large  fize. 
There  are  at  prefent  fome  of  thefe  trees  whofe  trunks  are 
more  than  a  foot  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
which  are  not  of  many  years  (landing,  and  are  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  branches,  which  when  young  have  a  reddilh 
bark  ;  the  leaves  are  (horter  than  thole  of  the  common  Lau¬ 
rel,  approaching  near  to  an  oval  form  ;  they  are  of  the 
fame  confidence,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  which  mixing  with 
the  red  branches,  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  long  looie  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  appearing  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  berries  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel  ; 
they  are  firft  green,  afterward  red,  and  when  ripe  are  black, 
inclofing  a  done  like  the  Cherry. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  from  Carolina ,  by 
the  title  of  Baftard  Mahogony,  from  the  colour  of  the 
wood,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Mahogony.  This  feems  to 
be  little  more  than  a  fhrub,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  growth 
here  ;  the  ftalk  does  not  rife  in  height,  but  fends  out  lateral 
branches,  which  fpread  on  every  fide,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  and  garniihed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  near  two  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  with  fmall  acute 
indentures  on  the  edges  ;  they  ftar.d  alternately  upon  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green,  continuing  their 
verdure  all  the  year.  This  has  not  as  yet  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  can  give  no  account  of  it ;  but  by  the  feeds  and 
defcription  which  I  received  of  its  flowers,  it  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in  a 
warm  fituation,  and  (heltered  in  fevere  froft,  efpecially 
while  the  plants  are  young  ;  but  when  they  have  acquired 
ftrength,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  thriving  very  well  in  the 
open  ground.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  feme  manner 
as  the  Portugal  Laurel  from  the  berries,  and  if  the  branches 
are  laid  down  they  will  take  root. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by  the 
feeds  or  layers ;  when  they  are  propagated  by  the  feeds 
they  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  till  the  fecond  year. 
They  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  or  border  of  good  ground, 
in  the  fame  way  as  Cherry  ftones,  which  are  defigned  for 
(locks ;  and  the  young  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  planting  them  out  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may 
(land  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  are 
ufually  intermixed' with  other  flowering  (hrubs,  in  wiider- 
nefs  work,  where  they  add  to  the  variety. 
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If  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young  (hoots  fhould 
be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  which  will  have  good  roots  -by 
that  time  twelvemonth,  when  they  may  be  feparated  from 
the  old  plants,  and  tranlplanted  into  a  nurfery  for  a  year 
or  two,  to  get  (Length,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  third  fort  will  grow  to  be  a  very  large  tree,  when 
it  is  planted  in  a  moilt  (oil,  but  in  dry  ground  it  rarely  rifes 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  There  have  been  fome  plants 
of  late  years  railed  from  feeds  which  came  from  Carolina, 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  -  the  third  fort,  but  are  of 
much  humbler  growth  ;  whether  this  may  proceed  from 
their  being  brought  from  a  warmer  climate,  fo  do  not  agree 
wjth  the  cold  of  our  winters,  or  whether  they  are  a  different 
fpectes  from  that  I  cannot  yet  determine,  as  they  have  not 
produced  fruit  here. 

The  Laurel  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  of  cut¬ 
tings  ;  the  bell  time  for  doing  this  in  September ,  as  loon  as 
the  autumnal  rains  fall  to  mo. lien  the  grbund  ;  the  cuttings 
mufc  be  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall 
part  of  the  former  year’s  wood  to  their  bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed,  and  form  better  roots.  Thefe  (ho uld 
be  planted  in  a  foft  loamy  foil  about  fix  inches  deep, 
prefling  the  earth  clofe  to  them.  If  they  are  properly 
planted,  and  the  ground  is  good,  there  will  be  few  of  the 
cuttings  fail  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  the 
following  fumrner,  they  will  make  good  (hoots  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplantea  into  a  nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then 
(hould  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  plants  were  formerly  kept  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  green  houfes  in  winter;  but  afterward  they  were 
planted  againlt  wai  m  walls,  to  preferve  them,  being  fre¬ 
quently  injured  by  fevere  froll.  After  this  the  plants  were 
trained  into  pyramids  and  globes,  and  conftantly  kept 
(heered  ;  by  which  the  broad  leaves  were  generally  cut  in 
the  middle,  which  rendered  the  plants  very  unfightly.  Of 
late  years  they  have  been  more  properly  diipofled  in  gar¬ 
dens,  by  planting  them  to  border  woods,  and  the  (ides  of 
wildernefs  quarters,  for  which  purpofe  we  have  but  few 
plants  fo  well  adapted  ;  for  it  will  grow  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  in  (hade  or  fun;  and  the  branches  will  fpread  to  rhe 
ground,  fo  as  to  forma  thicket;  and  the  leaves  being  large, 
and  having  a  fine  glofly  green  colour,  fet  off  the  woods 
and  other  plantations  in  winter,  when  the  other  trees  have 
calt  their  leaves  ;  and  in  fumrner  they  make  a  good  con- 
traft  with  the  green  of  the  other  trees.  Thefe  trees  are 
fometimes  injured  in  very  fevere  winters,  efpecially  where 
they  (land  fingle,  and  are  much  expofed  ;  but  where  they 
grow  in  thickets,  and  are  fereened  by  other  trees,  they  are 
ieldom  much  hurt ;  for  in  thofe  places  it  is  only  the  young 
tender  (hoots  which  are  injured,  and  there  will  be  new  (hoots 
produced  immediately  below  thefe  from  the  larger  branches, 
to  fupply  their  place,  fo  that  in  one  year  the  damage  will  be 
repaired.  But  whenever  fuch  fevere  winters  happen,  thefe 
trees  (hould  not  be  ^ut  or  pruned  till  after  (he  following 
Midfummer  ;  by  which  time  it  will  appear  what  branches  are 
dead,  which  may  then  be  cut  away,  to  the  places  where 
the  new  (hoots  are  produced  ;  for  by  haftily  cutting  thefe 
trees  in  the  fpring,  the  drying  winds  have  free  ingrefs  to 
the  branches ;  whereby  the  (hoots  fufter  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  they  had  done  by  the  froft. 

In  warmer  countries  this  tree  will  grow  to  a  large  fize, 
fo  that  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  fo  large  ftems  in 
England ;  for  (hould  thefe  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to 
form  them  into  Hems,  the  froft  would  then  become  much 
more  hurtful  to  them,  than  in  the  manner  they  ufually 
grow,  with  their  branches  to  the  ground  :  however,  if  chefs 
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trees  are  planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  large  thickets,  and 
permitted  to  grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from 
the  froft,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  height :  an 
inftance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of  ever¬ 
green  trees,  made  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford ',  at 
Wooburn  Abbey ;  where  there  is  a  confiderable  hill,  covered 
entirely  with  Laurels  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fame 
plantation,  there  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  intermixed 
with  the  other  ever-green  trees,  where  they  are  already 
grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  and  make  a  noble  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  bell  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  plants  is  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  the  rain  has  prepared  the  ground  for 
planting  ;  for  although  they  often  grow  when  removed  in 
the  fpring,  yet  thole  do  not  take  fo  well,  nor  make  fo  good 
progrefs,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  autumn,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  plants  are  taken  from  a  light  foil,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  falls  away  from  their  roots  ;  but  if  they  are  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  removed  but  a  fmall 
diftance,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  tranfplanting  them  in 
the  fpring,  provided  it  is  done  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ; 
for  as  thefe  plants  will  fhoot  very  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  if  they 
are  removed  after  they  have  fhot,  the  fhoots  will  decay, 
and  many  time  the  plants  entirely  fail. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who,  of  late  have  banifhed  thefe 
plants  from  their  gardens,  as  fuppofing  them  poffeflld  of  a 
poifonous  quality,  becaufe  the  diftilled  water  has  proved  fo 
in  many  inftances ;  but  however  the  diftilled  water  may 
have  been  found  deftrudtive  to  animals,  yet  from  number- 
lefs  experiments,  which  hath  been  made  both  of  the  leaves 
ar.d  fruit,  it  hath  not  appeared  that  there  is  the  leaft  hurt¬ 
ful  quality  in  either  ;  fo  that  the  whole  mult  be  owing  to 
the  oil,  which  maybe  carried  over  in  diftillation. 

The  berries  have  been  long  ufed  to  put  into  brandy,  to 
make  a  fort  of  ratafia,  and  the  leaves  have  alfo  been  put 
into  cuftards,  to  give  them  an  agreeable  flavour  ;  and  al¬ 
though  thefe  have  been  for  many  years  much  ufed,  yet  there 
have  been  no  inftance  of  their  having  done  the  lead  injury  ; 
and  as  to  the  berries,  I  have  known  them  eaten  in  great 
quantities  without  prejudice. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  have  grafted  the  Laurel  up¬ 
on  Cherry  flocks,  with  defign  to  enlarge  the  trees ;  but  al¬ 
though  they  will  take  very  well  upon  each  other,  yet  they 
feldom  make  much  progrefs,  when  either  the  Laurel  is 
grafted  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  upon  the  Laurel  ;  fo 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  curiofity,  attended  with  no  real 
ufe  :  and  I  would  recommend  to  perfons  who  have  this 
curiofity,  to  graft  the  Laurel  upon  the  Cornjh  Cherry, 
rather  than  any  other  fort  of  flock,  becaufe  the  graft  will 
unite  better  with  this  ;  and  as  it  is  a  regular  tree  and  grows 
large,  fo  it  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  producing  large 
trees. 

The  Portugal , Laurel  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  Laurel,  either  by  cuttings,  layers,  or 
feeds..  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  at  the  fame  feafon,  and 
in  the  fame  way  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  common  Lau¬ 
rel,  they  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  or  if  the  young 
branches  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  they  will  take  root  in  one 
year,  and  may  then  be  removed  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  grow  a  year  or  two  to  get  flrength,  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  although  both  thefe  methods  are  very  expeditious  for 
the  propagating  thefe  plants,  yet  I  would  recommend  the 
raifmg  them  from  the  berries,  efpeeially  where  they  are  de- 
figned  for  tall  ftandards  for  the  plants  which  are  propa- 
ge.ed  by  cuttings  and  layers-,  put  out  more  lateral  branches 
and.  become  bufhy,  but  are  not  fo  well  inclined  to  grow  up¬ 
right,,  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds  j  and  as  there  are 


now  many  trees  in  the  'Englijh  gardens  which  produce  plenty- 
of  berries  every  year,  fo  if  they  are  guarded  from  birds  till 
they  are  ripe,  there  may  be  a  fupply  of  them  fufficient  to 
raife  plants  enough,  without  propagating  them  any  other 
way.  Thefe  berries  muft  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Laurel. 

This  tree  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel,  for- 
in  the  fevere  froft  of  the  year  1740,  when  great  numbers  of 
Laurels  were  entirely  killed,  and  moft  of  them  loft  their 
young  fhoots,  this  remained  unhurt  in  perfect  verdure,  which 
renders  it  more  valuable ;  and  as  by  the  appearance  of 
fome  trees  now  growing  in  the  gardens,  they  feera  as  if 
they  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  fo  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  ornamental  ever-greens  we  have. 

P/FONIA.  Tourn.  I11JI .  R.  H.  275.  tab.  146.  The 
Peony. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  fower  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of  fve  con - 
came  refexed  leaves.  “The  flower  hath  fve  large ,  roundijh ,  con- 
came  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  number  of  Jhort 
hairy  famina,  with  two,  three,  or  four,  oval,  ereft,  hairy 
germen  in  the  center,  having  no  fyles.  The  germen  afterward 
become  fo  many  oval,  oblong,  refexed,  hairy  capfules ,  having  one 
cell,  opening  longitudinally ,  containing  feveral  oval,  Jhining ,  co¬ 
loured  feeds,  fxed  to  the  furrow. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  P/eonia  foliis  lob  at  is  ex  ovato-lanceolatis.  Haller.  Hflv. 
31 1.  Peony  with  lobated  leaves  which  are  oval,  and 
fpear  fhaped  ;  or  Male  Peony. 

2.  P /eon  1 A  foliis  dijformiter  lobatis.  Haller.  Helvet.  311. 
Peony  with  difformed  lobated  leaves ;  common  or  Female 
Peony. 

3.  P/E  ON  1 A  foliis  dijformiter  lobatis,  lobis  incifs,  fetalis 
forum  rotmdioribus.  Peony  with  difformed  lobated  leaves, 
which  are  cut,  and  rounder  petals  to  the  flower  ;  Foreign 
Peony,  with  a  deep  red  flower. 

4.  P/E  0  N 1 A  foliis  lobatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Pe¬ 
ony  with  lobated  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped  and 
entire. 

5.  P/E  ON  I A  foliis  dijformiter  lobatis  pubefeentibus.  Tab.  199. 
Peony  with  difformed  lobated  leaves,  which  are  downy. 

6.  P/eon  I A  foliis  lobatis ,  lobis  ovatis  inf  erne  incanis.  Pe¬ 
ony  with  lobated  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  hoary 
on  their  under  fide  ;  or  Portugal  Peony,  with  a  fingle  fweet 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  Male  Pe¬ 
ony,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  on  the  Helvetian 
mountains.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  feveral  oblong 
knobs,  fhaped  like  the  dugs  of  a  cow,  which  hang  by 
firings  fattened  to  the  main  head ;  the  llalks  rife  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  oval  lobes,  fome  of  which  are  cut  into  two 
or  three  fegments;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under.  The  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  fingle  flowers,  compofed  by  five  or  fix  large 
roundifh  red  petals,  inclofing  a  great  number  of  ftamina, 
terminated  by  oblong  yellow  fummics.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  two,  three,  or  fometimes  five  germen,  which  join  to¬ 
gether  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  hairy 
down  ;  thefe  afterward  fpread  afunder,  and  open  longitudi¬ 
nally,  expofing  the  roundifh  feeds,  which  are  firft  red, 
then  purple,  and  when  perfettly  ripe  turn  black.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

There  is  one  variety  of  this  with  pale,  and  another  with 
white  flowers,  as  alfo  one  whofe  leaves  have  larger  lobes ; 
but  as  thefe  are  generally  fuppofed  to!  be  only  feminal  vari¬ 
ations,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here, 
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The  fecond  fort  is  called  the  Female  Peony;  the  roots  of 
tliis  are  compofed  of  feveral  roundifh  thick  knobs  or  tubers, 
which  hang  below  each  other,  fattened  with  firings  ;  the 
ftalks  are  green,  and  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  the 
former  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  unequal  lobes,  which  are  varioufly  cut  into  many 
fegments ;  they  are  of  a  paler  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
ar.d  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  of  a  deeper  purple  colour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  firft. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fort  with  double  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  thefe  differ 
in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  the  roots 
of  this  are  compofed  of  roundifh  knobs  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves,  but  are  of  a  thicker  fub- 
ftance  ;  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high,  the  flowers  have  a 
greater  number  of  petals.  This  flowers  a  little  after  the 
other.  The  large  double  purple  Peony,  I  fufpett  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  this  fort. 

1'he  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  the  fecond  ;  the  ftalks  are 
taller,  and  of  a  purplifn  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  much  longer, 
the  lobes  are  ipear-fhaped  and  entire  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  two  firft  forts. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  from  them  there  were  plants  raifed,  which  produced 
Angle,  and  others  with  double  flowers,  of  the  fame  fhape, 
fize,  and  colour.  The  roots  of  thefe  are  compofed  of  ob¬ 
long  flefhy  tubers  or  knobs  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
hang  by  firings  like  the  other  fpecies.  The  ftalks  rife 
about  two  feec  high,  which  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  lobes,  which  are 
irregular  in  fhape  and  fize,  fome  of  them  having  but  fix, 
and  other*  have  eight  or  ten  fpear-fhaped  lobes ;  thefe  are 
fome  cut  into  two,  fome  three  fegments,  and  others  are  en¬ 
tire  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  one  flower  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  a  little  lefs  than  that  of  the  Female  Pe¬ 
ony,  and  has  fewer  petals  ;  they  have  a  great  number  of 
flamina,  and  fometimes  two,  at  others  three  germen,  like 
thofe  of  the  Female  Peony,  but  fhorter  and  whiter.  This 
flowers  a  little  later  than  the  common  Peony. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  to  the  Chel/ea  gar¬ 
den  by  Dr.  de  JuJfleu,  who  brought  them  from  Portugal, 
where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  The  root  of  this  fort  is 
not  compofed  of  roundifh  tubers  or  knobs,  but  hath  two  or 
three  long,  taper,  forked  fangs  like  fingers.  Theftalk  rifes 
little  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  leaves 
compofed  of  three  or  four  oval  lobes,  of  a  pale  colour  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under ;  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  Angle  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  co¬ 
lour,  fmaller  than  either  of  the  former,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  fweet  feent.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  common  fort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  chiefly  propagated  for  the 
roots,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  for  the  flowers  being 
Angle,  do  not  afford  near  fo  much  pleafure  as  thole  with 
double  flowers,  nor  will  they  abide  nearfo  long  in  beauty. 

All  the  forts  with  double  flowers  are  preferred  in  curious 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which,  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  large  growing  plants  in  the  borders  of  large 
gardens,  will  add  to  the  variety  ;  and  the  flowers  are  very 
ornamental  in  bafons  or  flower-pots,  when  placed  in  rooms. 

They  are  all  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  which  renders  them  more  valuable  ; 
for  they  will  thrive  under  the  (hade  of  trees,  and  in  fuch 
places  they  wiU  continue  much  longer  in  beauty. 


They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  very  faft.  The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Augufi,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  after  their  roots  have  ftiot 
out  new  fibres,  they  feldom  flower  ftrong  the  fucceeding 
fummer. 

In  parting  of  thefe  roots  you  fhould  always  obferve  to 
preierve  a  bud  upon  the  crown  of  each  offset,  otherwife 
they  will  come  to  nothing  ;  nor  ihould  you  divide  the  root! 
too  fmall  (efpecially  if  you  have  regard  to  their  blowing 
the  following  year)  ;  for  when  their  offsets  are  weak,  they 
many  times  do  not  flower  the  fucceeding  fummer,  or  at  leaf! 
produce  but  one  flower  upon  each  root:  but  where  you 
would  multiply  them  in  quantities,  you  may  divide  them  as 
fmall  as  you  pleafe,  provided  there  be  a  bud  to  each  offset 
but  then  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed  for  a  fea¬ 
fon  or  two,  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
flower-garden. 

The  Angle  forts  may  be  propagated  from  feeds  (which 
they  generally  produce  in  large  quantities,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  permitted  to  remain)  ;  which  Ihould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  bed  of  Jightfrefh  earth,  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  come  up,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  refrefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they  fhould  remain  two 
years  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  obferving  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to  fpread  fome  frdh  rich  earth 
over  the  beds  about  an  inch  thick,  and  conftantly  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds. 

The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfo  be  propagated  either  by- 
feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  forts,  but  fhould  have  a  lighter  foil  and  a  warmer 
fituation.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  Angle,  but  fmelf 
very  fweet,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
good  garden. 

PALIURUS.  Tourn.  Infl.R.  H .  616.  tab.  387.  ChriftV 
Thorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empakmer.t .  It  hath  five  petals  which  are 
ranged  circularly.  It  hath  Jive  flamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  in 
the  fle ales  under  the  petals,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and  a 
roundijh  trifld  germen ,  flupporting  three  Jhort  flyles,  crowned  by 
obtufe  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  buckler -flaps  d 
nut  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Paliurus.  Dod.  Pempt.  848.  Chrift’s  Thorn. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  near  Pahfinei 
it  rifes  with  a  pliant  lhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  fending  out  many  weak  flcnder  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternately  ;  they  have  three 
longitudinal  veins,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  clutters,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  young  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifli 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
broad,  roundifh,  buckler-fhaped  feed-vefl'els,  which  have 
borders  like  the  brims  of  a  hat,  the  foot-ftalks  being 
fattened  to  the  middle,  and  have  three  ceils,  each  containing 
one  feed. 

This  is  by  many  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant  from 
which  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was  put  upon  the  head 
of  our  Saviour,  was  compofed ;  the  truth  of  which  is 
fupported  by  many  travellers  of  credit,  who  affirm  that 
this  is  one  of  the  moil  common  fhrubs  in  the  country  o? 
Judaa  ;  and  from  the  pliablenefs  of  its  branches,  which 
may  be  eafily  wrought  into  any  figure,  it  may  afford  a 
probability. 

T.g^ 
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This  fluub  grows  wild  in  molt  parts  of  the  levant,  as  alfo 
in  Italy ,  Spain  '  Portugal,  and  the  fouth  of  France,  efpecially 
near  Montpelier,  froin  whence  their  feeds  may  be  procured, 
for  they  do  not  ripen  in  England.  1  heie  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  poflible,  after  they  arrive,  in  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ; 
but  when  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  year,  and  very  often 
fad  ;  therefore  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  fow  them  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Thefe  feedling  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feafon  into  a  nurfery  to  get  lirength,  before  they 
are  planted  out  for  good. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its  tender 
branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which,  if  carefully  lup- 
plied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will  take  root  in  a  year’s 
time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plant,  and 
tranfplan'ed  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  belt  time  for  tranfplancing  this  plant  is  in  autumn, 
foon  after  the  leaves  decay,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  jult 
before  it  begins  to  (hoot,  obferving  to  lay  fome  mulch  up¬ 
on  the  ground  about  their  roots  to  prevent  them  from  dry¬ 
ing,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little 
water  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  but  very  little  care.  They  are  very  hsrdy,  and 
will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  if  planted  in  a  dry 
foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  1  here  is  little  beauty  in  this 
plant,  but  it  is  kept  in  gardens  as  a  curiofity. 

PALMA.  Plum.  Gen.  I.  The  Palm-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  ;  in  fane  fpecies  on  the  flame 
plant,  and  in  others  on  different  plants  ;  the  empalement  of  the 
male  flowers  are  divided  into  three  parts.  I  he  flowers  have 
three  petals,  and  fix  fiamina  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  with 
an  obflelete  germen ,  flupporting  three  port  fiyles,  crowned  by  acute 
jligmas ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  female  flowers  have  a  common 
jheath,  but  no  empalement ;  they  ' have  fix  Jhort  petals ,  and  an 
oval  germen  flitting  upon  an  awl-Jhaped  flyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid 
Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  of  various  forms 
and Jizes  in  different  Jpecies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  angufiioribus  aculeis 
terminalibus.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes 
are  narrow,  and  terminated  by  fpines ;  or  Date-tree. 

2.  Palma  frondibus  pinna tis,  foliolis  replicatis,  Jpadicibus 
alar i bus,  fruclu  maximo  angulofo.  Palm-tree  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  Lbes  are  folded'  back,  foot-ftalks  proceeding 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  a  large  angular  fruit ; 
commonly  called  Cocoa  nut. 

3.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  ubique  aculeatis,  aculeis  nigri- 
cantibus  frufiu  majose.  Palm-tree  wirh  winged  leaves,  which 
are  every  where  armed  with  black  fpines,  bearing  a  larger 
fruit;  commonly  called  great  Macaw-tree. 

4  P  alma  frondibus pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis,  rands  acule¬ 
atis,  1 "aculeis  f-epius  geminatis  nigricantibus.  Palm-tree  with 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  folded  back,  and  prickly 
branches,  whofe  thorns  often  come  by  pairs,  and  are  black. 

5.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  kquaii,  frullu  minore. 
Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  an  equal  trunk,  and  a 
fmaller  fruit ;  commonly  called  the  Cabbage-tree. 

6.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  tereti  aculeato,  fruftu 
minore.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  a  taper  prickly  ftalk, 
and  a  fmaller  fruit ;  called  Prickly  Pole. 

7.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lihearibus  plants,  fiipi- 
tibus  fpinofis.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  having  narrow 
plain  lobes,  and  prickly  midribs ;  commonly  called  oily 
Palm-tree. 

8.  Palma  frondibus pinnato-p  almatis  plicatis ,  caudice fquamaio. 
Palm  tree  with  hand-fhaped  winged  leaves,  which  are 
plaiu-d,  and  a  fcaly  ftalk ;  called  Palmetto,  or  Thatch. 
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9.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  lineari  lav ceolatis, 
petiolis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  482.  Palm-tree  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  linearly  fpear-lhaped,  and  prickly 
foot-ftalks. 

10  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  rigidis,  alternis,  acu¬ 
leis  terminalibus.  Palm-tree  with  winged  branches,  whofe 
lobes  are  rigid,  alternate,  and  terminated  by  prickles. 

11.  Palma  frondibus  pinnato-palmalis ,  foliolis  replicatis , 
infeme  it.canis.  Palm  tree  with  hand  fhaped  wing'  d  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  folded  backward,  and  are  hoary  on  their 
under  fide. 

12.  Pal m a  frn.Hu  clavato  folypyreno.  Trow.  D’c,  tab.  r  j. 
Palm  tree  with  a  club-fhaped  fruit  containing  man_,  feeds. 

13  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliis  lanced  a!  is  flicdtis  ge¬ 
minatis  Jparfis.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
Sre  fpear-lhaped,  pi  sited ,  and  come  out  by  pairs  from  one 
point,  Handing  thinly  along  the  midrib. 

14.  Palma  foliis  fmpliabus  integerrimis  fiaccidis.  Palm- 
tree  with  tingle,  entire,  flaccid  leaves  ;  commonly  called 
Dragon-tree. 

The  frit  fort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Date-tree, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  Africa,  and  fome  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  from  whence  the  fruit  is  brought  to  England. 
This  riles  to  a  great  height  in  the  warm  countries  ;  the 
ftalks-  are  generally  full  of  rugged  knots,  which  are  the 
veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves,  for  the  trunks  of  thefe  trees 
are  not  folid  like  other  trees,  but  the  center  is  filled  with 
pith,  round  which  is  a  tough  bark  full  of  ilrong  fibres 
while  young,  but  as  the  trees  grow  old,  fo  this  bark  har¬ 
dens  and  becomes  ligneous ;  to  this  bark  the  leaves  are 
ciofely  joined,  which  in  the  center  rife  creift,  being  clofely 
folded  or  plaited  together ;  but  after  they  are  advanced 
above  the  vagina  which  furrourtds  them,  they  expand  very 
wide  on  every  fide  the  ftem,  and,  as  the  older  leaves  decav, 
the  ftalk  advances  in  height.  The  leaves  of  thefe  trees, 
when  grown  to  a  fize  for  bearing  fruit,  are  fix  or  eight  feet 
long;  thefe  have  narrow  long  leaves  (or  pinna:)  fee  on  al¬ 
ternately  their  whole  length.  The  fmall  leaves  or  lobes 
are  toward  the  bafe  three  feet  long,  and  little  more  than 
one  inch  broad  ;  they  are  clofely  folded  together  when  they 
firft  appear,  and  are  wrapped  round  by  brown  fibres  or 
threads,  which  fall  off  as  the  leaves  advance,  making  way 
for  them  to  expand  ;  thefe  never  open  flat,  but  are  hollow 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  with  a  lharp  ridge  on  their  back- 
fiue ;  they  are  very  ftiff,  and,  when  young,  of  a  bright 
green,  ending  with  a  (harp  black  fpifie.  Thefe  trees  have 
male  flowers  on  different  plants  from  thofe  which  produce 
the  fruit,  and  there  is  a  neceflity  for  fome  of  the  male  trees 
to  grow  near  the  female,  to  render  them  fruitful ;  or,  at 
lead,  to  impregnate  the  ovary  of  the  feed,  without  which 
the  ftones,  which  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  will  not  grow. 
Moft  of  the  old  authors,  who  have  mentioned  thefe  trees, 
affirm,  that  unlefs  the  female  or  fruit-bearing  Palm-trees 
have  the  aflillance  of  the  male,  they  are  barren  ;  therefore 
in  fuch  places,  where  there  are  no  male  trees  near  the  fe¬ 
male,  the  inhabitants  cut  off  the  bunches  of  male  flowers 
when  they  are  juft  opened,  and  carry  them  to  the  female 
trees,  placing  them  on  the  branches  near  the  female  flowers 
to  impregnate  them  ;  which,  they  all  agree,  has  the  defired 
effett,  rendering  the  trees  fruitful,  which  fwould  otherwife 
have  been  barren.  Fere  Labat ,  in  his  account  of  America, 
mentions  a  Angle  tree  of  this  kind,  growing  near  a  con¬ 
vent  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  which  produced  a  great 
quantity  of  fruit,  which  came  to  maturity  enough  for  eat¬ 
ing  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  other  tree  of  this  kind  in  the 
ifland,  they  were  aefirous  to  propagate  it,  and  accordingly 
planted  great  numbers  of  the  ftones  for  feveral  years,  but 
not  one  of  them  grew  ;  therefore  after  having  made  feveral 
trials  without  luceefs,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Africa , 
4  where 
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where  thefe  plants  grew  in  plenty,  for  fome  of  the  fruit ; 
the  Hones  of  which  they  planted,  and  raifed  many  of  the 
plants.  He  then  conje&ures,  that  the  iingle  tree  before- 
mentioned,  might  be  probably  fo  far  impregnated  by  fome 
neighbouring  Palm-trees  of  other  fpecies,  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  ripening  the  fruit,  but  not  fufiicient  to  make  the 
feeds  prolifick,  as  is  the  cafe  when  animals  of  different 
kinds  copulate. 

The  flowers  of  both  fexes  come  out  in  very  long  bunches 
from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered  with  a 
fpatha,  (or  fheath)  which  opens  and  withers  ;  thofe  of  the 
male  have  fix  fhort  fiamina,  with  narrow  four-cornered  fum- 
mits  filled  with  farina.  The  female  flowers  have  no  fiamina, 
but  have  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  berry,  with  a  thick  pulp  inclofing  a  hard  oblong  ftone, 
with  a  deep  furrow  running  longitudinally.  The  bunches 
of  fruit  are  fometimes  very  large. 

This  fpecies  of  Palm  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  titled  Pkcenix, 
which  is  the  Greek  name  of  it,  and  he  makes  it  a  dillinft 
genus.  There  are  fome  varieties,  if  not  different  fpecies  of 
this  tree,  in  the  warm  countries,  but  as  we  cannot  expeft 
to  fee  the  trees  in  perfection  in  our  country,  it  is  not  likely 
we  fhall  come  to  any  certainty  how  they  differ  from  each 
other. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  produced  from  the  feeds  taken 
out  of  the  fruit,  (provided  they  are  frefh)  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  fnould  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  and  the  earth  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  Imall  pot  filled  with  the  fame  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them 
with  water,  as  alfo  to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 
During  the  fummer  time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot- bed,  but  in  the  beginning  of  Augujl  you  fhould  let  them 
have  a  great  lhare  of  air  to  harden  them  againff  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced,  they  will 
be  fo  tenner  as  not  to  be  preferved  through  the  winter  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you  have  not  the  conve- 
niency  of  a  bark-ftove  to  keep  them  in. 

The  beginning  of  Oftober  you  muft  remove  the  plants  in¬ 
to  the  ftove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a  mode¬ 
rate  fhare  of  heat  (thefe  being  fomewhat  te.nderer,  while 
young,  than  after  they  have  acquired  fome  ftrength)  ; 
though  indeed  they  may  be  fometimes  preferved  alive  in  a 
cooler  fituacion,  yet  their  progrefs  would  be  fo  much  re¬ 
tarded,  as  not  to  recover  their  vigour  the  fucceeding  fummer. 
Nor  is  it  worth  the  trouble  of  railing  thefe  plants  from  feeds, 
where  a  perfon  has  not  the  convenier.cy  of  a  fiove  to  for¬ 
ward  their  growth,  for  where  this  is  wanting,  they  will  not 
grow  to  any  tolerable  fize  in  twenty  years. 

Whenever  thefe  plants  are  removed,  (which  fhould  be 
done  once  a  year)  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  or 
injure  their  large  roots,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  them  ;  but 
you  fhould  clear  off  all  the  fmall  fibres  which  are  inclinable 
to  mouldinefs,  for  if  thefe  are  left  on,  they  will  in  time  de¬ 
cay,  and  hinder  the  freffi  fibres  from  coming  out,  which 
will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed,  muft 
be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  w'z.  half  of  light 
frefh  earth  taken  from  a  pafture  ground,  the  other  half  fea 
fand,  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  bark  in  equal  proportion; 
thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap  three 
or  four  months  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  but  fliould  be  often 
turned  over,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  fweeten 
the  earth. 

Yqu  fliould  alfo  obferve  to  allow  them  pots  proportion- 
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able  to  the  fizes  of  the  plants,  but  you  muft  never  let  them 
be  too  large,  which  is  of  worfe  confequence  than  if  they  are 
too  fmall.  During  the  fummer  feafon  they  lhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water;  but  you  muit  be  careful  not 
to  give  it  in  too  great  quantities,  but  in  winter  they  will 
require  very  little. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  flow  growers,  even  in  their  native 
countries,  notwithftanding  they  arrive  to  a  great  magnitude  ; 
tor  it  has  been  often  obferved  by  feveral  of  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries,  that  the  plants  of  fome  of  thefe 
kinds  have  not  advanced  two  feet  in  height  in  ten  years  ; 
fo  that  when  they  are  brought  into  thefe  countries,  it  can¬ 
not  be  expe&ed  they  fhould  advance  very  fall,  efpecially 
where  there  is  not  due  care  taken  to  preferve  them  warm 
in  winter  ;  but  however  flow  of  growth  thefe  plants  are  in 
their  native  countries,  yet  they  may  be  with  us  greatly  for¬ 
warded,  by  placing  the  pots  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  fhould  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  -and  the 
plants  always  preferved  therein  both  winter  and  fummer  ; 
obftrving  to  fhift  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  as  alfo  to  fupply  them  with  water  properly. 
There  are  plants  now  in  the  Cheljea  garden,  whofe  leaves 
are  fevgn  feet  long,  which  were  raifed  from  feeds  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  their  Hems  are  not  two  feet  high  ;  one. 
of  which  has  produced  fome  fmall  bunches  of  male  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  Cocoa  nut,  whofe 
fruit  are  frequently  brought  to  England,  fome  of  which  are. 
of  a  large  fize.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  winged  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  three 
times  as  broad  ;  they  open  flat,  their  borders  fold  back¬ 
ward,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 
The  whole  leaf  (or  branch)  is  often  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long ;  the  male  flowers  grow  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
tree  with  the  fruit,  proceeding  from  the  trunk  between  the 
leaves ;  they  are  difpofed  in  long  bunches,  as  are  alfo  the 
females  ;  the  nuts  growing  in  very  large  clufters,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thick  fibrous  coat  adhering  clolely  to  them. 
The  nuts  are  large,  oval,  and  have  three  holes  in  the  fhell 
at  the  top  ;  the  kernel  is  firm,  white  within,  and  the  fhell 
contains  a  quantity  of  pale  juice,  which  is  called  the  milk. 

The  Cocoa  nut  is  cultivated  in  molt  of  the  inhabited* 
parts  of  the  Eajl  and  Wefi- Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  a  native  of 
the  Maldives,  and  the  defert  illands  of  the  Eajl- Indies ;  from 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  it  hath  been  tranfported  to  all  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  for  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  in¬ 
lands  parts,  nor  any  where  far  diiiant  from  fettlements.  It 
is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  trees  to  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  have  many  of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life  from  it. 
The  bark  of  the  nut  is  made  into  cordage,  the  fhell  of  the 
nut  into  drinking  bowls,  the  kernel  of  the  nut  affords  them 
a  wbolefome  food,  and  the  milk  contained  in  the  fhell,  a 
cooling  liquor.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  ufed  for  thatching 
their  houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought  into  bafkets,  and  moft. 
other  things  which  are  made  or  ofiers  in  Europe. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  nuts,  which . 
in  fix  weeks  or  two  months  after  planting  will  come  up, 
provided  they  are  frefh,  and  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  what 
few  of  them  are,  which  are  brought  to  England ;  for  they 
always  gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
keep  during  their  paffage  ;  fo  that  the  beft  way  to  bring 
nuts  into  England  for  planting,  would  be  to  take  fuch  of 
them  as  are  fully  ripe,  and  put  them  up  in  dry  fand  in  a 
tub,  where  the  vermin  may  not  come  to  them  ;  and  thefe 
will  often  fprout  in  their  paffage,  which  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  becaule  then  they  may  be  immediately  planted  into 
pots  of  eartn,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed. 

Ti  e  third  fort  is  co  .monly  called  Macaw-tree  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Britija  iflands  in  America.  This  rifes  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  item  is  generally  larger 
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toward  the  top  than  at  bottom  ;  the  branches  (or  rather  the  j 
leaves)  are  winged  ;  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  long  and 
broad  ;  the  ftalk  and  leaves  are  itrongly  armed  with  black 
fpines  of  various  fizes  in  every  part ;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  the  fame  tree,  coming  out  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  .Cocoa  nut.  The  fruit  is  about  the  tize  of  a 
middling  Apple,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  hard  fhell. 

The  Macaw-tree  is  very  common  in  the  Caribbec  IJlands , 
where  the  negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit,  from  whence 
flows  out  a  pleafant  liquor,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ; 
and  the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a  folid  timber,  with  which 
they  make  javelins,  arrows,  &c.  and  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  a  fort  of  ebony.  This  tree  grows  very  flow,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  be  kept  warm  in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  winged  leaves  or  branches  like  the  other  forts.  The 
fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  as  narrow  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
but  are  not  quite  fo  ftiff;  they  fpread  open,  are  flat,  and 
their  edges  fold  backward  ;  their  ends  are  blunt,  and  have 
no  fpines  ;  the  midrib  is  armed  with  long  black  fpines, 
which  frequently  come  out  by  pairs  from  the  lame  point. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  grows  on  the  fame  plant  as  the  male  flowers,  which 
are  about  the  fame  ftze  and  fhape  as  thofe  of  the  former 
fort ;  but,  as  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  much  narrower, 
and  have  no  fpines  on  their  furface,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  called  Cabbage-tree  in  the 
Wcji-lndies.  This  rifes  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  grows  naturally.  Ligon,  in  his  hiflory  of 
Barbadoes ,  fays,  there  were  then  fome  of  the  trees  growing 
■  there,  which  were  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and 
that  he  was  informed  they  were  a  hundred  years  growing 
to  maturity,  fo  as  to  produce  feeds.  The  ftalks  of  thefe 
trees  are  feldom  larger  than  a  man’s  thigh  ;  they  are 
fmoother  than  thofe  of  moft  other  forts,  for  the  leaves  na¬ 
turally  fall  off  entire  from  them,  and  only  leave  the  veftiga 
or  marks  where  they  have  grown.  Thefe  leaves  (or 
branches)  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long;  the  fmall  leaves 
or  lobes  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
with  feveral  longitudinal  plaits  or  furrows  ending  in  foft 
acute  points  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort, 
and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long 
loofe  bunches  below  the  leaves ;  thefe  branch  out  into  many 
loofe  firings,  and  are  near  four  feet  long,  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  thinly  placed.  The  female  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  Hazel  nut,  having  a 
yellowifh  fkin,  fitting  clofe  to  the  firings  of  the  principal 
foot-ftalk. 

As  the  inner  leaves  of  this  encompafs  the  future  buds 
more  remarkably  than  moft  of  the  other  fpccies,  fo  it  is 
diftinguilhed  by  this  appellation  of  Cabbage-tree ;  for  the 
center  Ihoots,  before  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  are  white 
and  very  tender,  like  moft  other  plants  which  are  blanched  ; 
and  this  is  the  part  which  is  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  is  frequently  pickled  and  lent  to  England  by  the 
title  of  Cabbage  ;  but  whenever  thefe  flioots  are  cut  out, 
the  plants  decay,  and  never  after  thrive  ;  fo  that  it  deftroys 
the  plants,  which  is  thereafon  that  few  of  the  trees  are  now 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  iflands  near  fettlements,  and  thofe 
are  left  for  ornament. 

The  lixth  fort  is  commonly  called  Prickley  Pole  in  “Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  naturally  grows.  Thefe  trees  are  commonly 
found  in  thicket-,  wheie  a  great  number  of  them  are  clofe 
together.  Their  ftalks  are  flender,  feldom  more  than  five 
or  fix  inches  diameter,  but  rife  to  the  height  cf  forty  feet, 
and  are  clofely  armed  with  long  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
placed  circularly  on  the  top,  (as  in  moft  of  the  o. her  fpecies). 
Thefe  are  winged,  but  the  lobes  are  fliorter  and  greener 
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than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  arg  clofely  armed  with 
thorns.  The  flowers  come  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
ol  the  Cocoa  nut,  upon  long  branching  foot-fialks  ;  they 
are  larger  than  the  laigeil  gray  Peas,  flatted  at  the  top,  and 
are  covered  with  a  red  fkin.  The  inhabitants  of  ‘Jamaica 
make  rammers  and  rods  for  fcowering  of  guns,  of  the  ftuns 
of  thefe  tre*  s,  which  are  very  tough  and  pliable;  but  there 
is  no  ufe  maue  of  any  other  part,  io  far  as  1  can  learn. 

The  leventh  fort  is  Called  in  the  Ib'eji- Indies  the  Oily  Palm, 
and  oy  lome  Negroes  Oil,  for  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  firft 
carried  from  Africa  to  America  by  the  negroes.  It  grows 
in  great  plenty  on  the  coalt  of  Guinea,  and  alfo  in  the  Cape 
de  Verd  J, lands ,  but  was  not  ir.  any  of  our  American  colonies 
till  it  s\.as  earned  there;  but  now  the  trees  are  in  plenty  in 
ib oft  of  the  iflands,  where  the  negroes  are  careful  to  propa¬ 
gate  them. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  winged  ;  the  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes  are  long,  narrow,  and  not  lo  ftiff  as  moft  of  the  ether 
forts  ;  the  toot-fta.ks  of  the  leaves  are  broad  at  their  bale, 
where  hey  en.btace  the  Item,  diminiihing  gradually  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  armed  with  ftrong,  blunt,  yellowilh  thorns, 
which  are  largeft  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  top  of  the  ftem  between  the  leaves  ;  lome  bunches  have 
only  male  flowers,  others  have  female  ;  the  latter  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  berries,  bigger  than  thofe  of  the  largeft 
Spanijb  Olives,  but  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  thefe  grow  in  very 
large  bunches,  and  when  ripe  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

Prom  the  fruit  the  inhabitants  draw  an  oil,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  oil  is  drawn  from  Olives  ;  from  the  body  of 
the  tree  they  extradl  a  liquor,  which,  when  fermented,  has 
a  vinous  quality,  and  will  inebriate.  The  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  wrought  into  mats  by  the  negroes,  on  which 
they  lie. 

The  eighth  fort  is  called  Palmetto-tree,  or  Thatch,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ,  where  this  tree  grows  upon  all 
the  Honey-comb  rocks  in  great  plenty.  It  rifes  with  a 
flender  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  naked  and 
fmooth,  and  at  top  garnifhed  with  many  fan-fhaped  leaves 
placed  circularly  ;  thefe  have  foot  ftaiks  two  or  three  feet 
long,  which  are  armed  with  a  few  ftrong,  green,  crooked 
fpines ;  the  pinna?,  or  lobes,  do  all  meet  in  one  center, 
where  they  join  the  foot-ftalk,  and  are  joined  together  a 
third  part  of  their  length  from  their  bafe  ;  they  are  at  firft 
clofely  folded  into  plaits,  but  afterward  fpread  out  like  a 
fan;  their  ends  being  pliant  do  often  hang  downward,  and 
between  thefe  pinnae  hang  down  long  threads.  The  flowers 
and  fruit  come  out  from  between  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  of 
the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  fmall  Lucca  Olives.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  ufed  for  thatch  all  over  the  Wejl-Indies. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and  alfo  upon 
rocky  dry  mountains  at  Malabar.  This  in  time  rifes  with 
a  ftrait  trunk  about  forty  feet  high,  which  has  many  circles 
round  it  the  whole  length,  which  are  occafioned  by  the 
veftiga  of  the  leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly  round  the 
ftem  ;  fo  as  thefe  feparate  entirely  and  fall  off,  the  circles 
remain  where  their  bafe  embraced  the  ftalk.  The  ftalks 
are  terminated  by  an  obtufe  cone,  juft  below  which  the 
leaves  are  placed  ;  thofe  on  the  large  trees  are  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  plants  are  much  lefs ;  the 
largeft  1  have  feen  were  not  more  than  two  feet  long.  The 
bale  of  the  foot  ftalk,  which  partly  embraces  the  trunk,  is 
broad  and  three-cornered,  and  is  armed  on  each  fide  with 
fhort  fpines  to  the  place  where  the  lobes,  or  fmall  leaves, 
begin.  Thefe  pinnte  or  lobes  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire, 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  Handing  by  pairs  along 
the  midrib  very  clofe  together.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Plumb,  and  nearly  of 
the  fame  ihape ;  the  Ikin  or  covering  changes  firft  yellow, 
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and  afterward  red  when  ripe  ;  of  a  fweet  tafte,  under  which 
is  a  hard  brown  {hell,  inclofing  a  white  nut,  which  is  in 
tafte  like  the  Cheftnut. 

From  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  made  the  fago  ; 
this  is  firfl:  pulverized,  then  it  is  made  into  a  pafte,  and  af¬ 
terward  granulated. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence 
the  plants  were  brought  to  England.  The  leaves  of  this 
on  the  plants  now  in  England  are  ten  feet  long,  the  mid¬ 
rib  or  foot-ftalk  is  broad,  and  flat  on  the  under  fide,  but 
rifes  with  a  fliarp  ridge  on  the  upper ;  the  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes  are  ranged  alternately  on  the  fides,  which  are  alfo 
broad ;  thefe  are  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  the  longeft  being  at  bottom,  decreafing  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  top ;  they  are  ft  iff,  and  fold  inward,  of  a  dark 
green,  ending  in  a  fliarp  thorn.  One  of  thefe  plants  has 
for  fome  years  produced  bunches  of  male  flowers  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  ;  but  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant  what  the 
fruit  is  which  thefe  trees  produce,  but  as  the  leaves  are  very 
different  from  all  the  forts  of  Palms  here  known,  I  make  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindl  fpecies. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Millar ,  growing  naturally  on  the  mountains  near  Panama, 
where  the  Spaniards  call  it  Mountain  Cabbage.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which  was  fent  to  England  by  the  gentleman 
before-mentioned,  were  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  middling 
Plumbs,  covered  with  a  thick  fliell  ;  from  thefe  feveral 
plants  were  raifed  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  which  have  made 
no  great  progrefs  as  yet.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  pretty 
long  foot-flalks,  which  are  broad  at  the  top,  and  have  a 
fharp  ridge  or  angle  underneath.  The  lobes  or  pinnae  are 
placed  circularly,  meeting  in  a  point  at  their  bafe,  where 
they  join  the  foot-flalk  ;  they  are  divided  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  two  feet  long,  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  fold  backward  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  of  a  ruffet  colour  on  their  under  fide  at  firft, 
but  afterward  become  white.  Thefe  are  not  fo  fliff  as  thole 
of  moll  other  forts,  nor  do  they  end  in  fpines. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun, 
growing  naturally  in  the  fands  near  Old  Vera  Cruse  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  This  hath  a  thick  Hem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  come  out  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  Item,  Handing  upon  foot-flalks  which  are  a  foot  and 
a  half  long;  they  are  winged  ;  the  lobes  or  fmall  leaves 
are  about  five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends  ;  they  ate  fliff, 
frnooth,  and  entire,  having  a  few  fmall  indentures  at  their 
points,  and  are  placed  alternate,  of  a  pale  green  colour; 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  thefe  lobes  ranged  along  the 
midrib  or  ftalk.  The  fruit  rifes  up  from  the  fide  of  the 
flem,  upon  a  Ihort  thick  foot-flalk,  Handing  upright,  and 
fhaped  like  a  club,  having  many  red  feeds  about  the  fize 
of  large  Peas,  (landing  in  feparate  cells  round  the  central 
foot-flalk,  to  which  they  adhere.  Thefe  plants  have  their 
male  flowers  on  feparate  plants  from  the  fruit,  for  ail  thofe 
plants  which  have  flowered  in  England  are  of  the  male  kind. 
The  plants  lofe  their  leaves  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  annu¬ 
ally.  The  firft  time  when  Dr.  Houjloun  faw  thefe  plants 
growing  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  were  in  full  leaf,  but  on  his 
return  to  the  fame  place  three  months  after,  the  fruit  was 
then  ripe,  and  all  the  leaves  were  fallen  off ;  and  this  he 
afterwards  obferved  the  following  feafon. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
in  the  Spanijb  Wejl- Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  very  tall  naked 
trunk,  garnifhed  at  the  top  with  long  winged  branches  or 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped  and  plaited  ;  they  are 
of  a  fofter  texture  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  for  the 
mod  part  come  out  two  from  the  fame  point,  fo  Hand  by 
pairs  on.  the  fame  fide  of  the  midrib ;  they  have  two  lobes 
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on  a  fide  a  little  above  each  other,  but  there  is  a  great  fpace 
between  every  four  lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  in  lung 
bunches  from  between  the  leaves,  the  male  flowers  hang¬ 
ing  on  long  flender  firings ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  Plumb,  is  collected  into  large  bunches. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Cape  de  Verd 
1/Jands ,  from  whence  I  h-d  one  of  the  plants  brought  me  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  Madeiras ,  from  whence  J  have  received  the 
feeds.  This  is  called  Dragon-tree,  becaufe  the  infpiffated 
juice  of  the  plants  becomes  a  red  powder  very  like  the 
eallern  dragons-blood,  and  is  frequently  ufed  inflead  of  it 
in  the  fhops  ;  but  the  tree,  from  whence  the  true  dragons- 
blood  is  taken,  is  of  a  very  different  ger.us  from  this.  Drk 
Van  Reyen,  in  the  Prodromus  of  the  Leyden  garden,  has  ranged 
this  among  the  Yuccas,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  fimilitude  of 
the  plant  to  thofe  of  that  genus ;  for,  as  the  fruit  of  this  is 
a  berry  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  and  the  feeds  of 
the  Yucca  grow  in  capfules  with  three  cells,  they  cannot 
be  of  the  fame  genus ;  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  real 
characters  of  this  plant,  fo  as  abfoiutely  to  determine  the 
genus  ;  therefore,  as  it  has  by  feveral  modern  authors  been 
ranged  in  this  genus,  I  have  continued  it  there.  This 
rifes  with  a  thick  trunk  nearly  equal  in  fize  the  whole 
length,  the  inner  part  of  which  is  pithy  ;  next  to  this  is  a 
circle  of  llrong  fibres,  and  the  outfide  is  (oft.  The  ftalk 
or  trunk  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ;  there  are  the 
circular  marks  or  rings  left  the  whole  length,  where  the 
leaves  are  fallen  off;  for  as  thefe  half  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bafe,  fo  when  they  fall  away,  the  vefligia  where 
they  grew  remain.  The  top  of  the  ftalk  fuftains  a  large 
head  of  leaves,  which  come  out  (ingly  all  round  it ;  they 
are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Iris,  but  are  much 
longer,  being  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  embrace  the  ftalk, 
and  lellen  gradually  to  the  end,  where  they  terminate  in  a 
point.  Thefe  leaves  are  pliable,  and  hang  dowm  all  round 
the  flem  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  deep  green,  fmooth  on 
both  furfaces,  and  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
yellow  Iris.  As  this  plant  has  not  flowered  in  England,  I 
can  give  no  account  of  its  flowers ;  but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  berries  which  I  have  received,  it  may  propeily 
enough  be  ranged  in  this  genus. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Palms  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  (own  in  the  fame  way  as  hath  been  direCled  for 
the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants  fhould  afterward  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  this  difference,  that  fuch  of  them 
as  are  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  will  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  warmer  air.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
feventh,  e:ghth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  forts,  (hou'd  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  bark- bed  in  the  (love,  otherwife  they 
will  not  make  great  progrefs  in  England ;  and  when  they 
do  thrive,  they  grow  in  about  twenty  years  too  tall  for  mod 
of  the  (loves  which  are  at  prefent  built  here,  nor  can  tve 
hope  to  fee  many  of  them  produce  their  fruit  in  England-, 
for  the  plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  for  their  foliage, 
which  being  fo  fingular  and  different  from  that  of  the  E 
ropcan  trees,  renders  them  worthy  of  care. 

The  other  forts  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  (love  in  winter  in 
a  moderate  temperature  of  air,  and  in  the  heat  of  fuinmer 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  warm  (heltere  j 
fituation  for  about  three  months ;  but  they  (liould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Hove,  before  the  morning  (rolls  come  on  in 
the  autumn.  When  thefe  plants  are  kept  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  they  (hould  have  but  little  water  during 
the  winter  feafon  ;  and  in  the  fummer,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  in  the  open  air,  they  mud  not  be  often  watered,  un- 
lefs  the  feafon  is  remarkably  dry  and  warm,  for  too  much 
moillure  will  foon  dellroy  them.  The  other  management 
of  them  is  neatly  the  fame  as  for  the  Date  Palms,  which  rs 
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not  to  cut  their  principal  roots  when  they  are  (hifted  from 
one  pot  to  another,  nor  to  confine  their  roots  too  much  ; 
but  as  the  plants  grow  in  fize,  they  fhould  annually  be  re¬ 
moved  into  pots  a  fize  larger  than  thofe  they  were  in  the 
former  year.  The  earth  in  which  they  are  planted, 
(hould  be  light,  fo  as  to  let  the  moifture  eafily  pafs  off ;  for 
if  it  is  thong,  and  detains  the  moifture,  the  tender  fibres  of 
the  roots  will  rot. 

PANAX  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1031.  Ginfeng,  or  Ninfeng. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  difiinCl  plants ;  the 
male  have  flimple  globular  umbels ,  compofled  of  fever  a  l  coloured 
rays  which  are  equal,  T be  flower  has  five  narrow,  oblong,  blunt 
petals ,  which  are  reflexed ,  fitting  on  the  empalement ,  and  five 
oblong  fiender  fiamina  irflerted  in  the  empalement,  terminated  by 
Jingle  flummits.  'The  hermaphrodite  umbels  are  fimple ,  equal,  and 
clufiered ;  the  involucrum  is  flmall,  permanent,  and  compofled  of 
fleveral  awl  fit  aped  leaves.  The  flowers  have  five  oblong  equal 
petals,  which  are  recurved,  and  five  Jhort  fiamina  terminated  by 
Jingle  flummits  which  fall  off ,  with  a  roundiflh  germen  under  the 
empalement  flupporting  two  fimall  ereCi  fiyles,  crowned  by  fimple 
Jiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  umbellicated  berry 
with  two  cells,  each  containing  a  Jingle, heart -Jhaped,  convex,  plain 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pan  ax  folds  terms  quinatis.  Flor.  Virg.  147.  Panax 
with  trifoliate  Cinquefoil  leaves ;  called  Ninzin. 

2.  Panax  folds  terms  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg.  35.  Panax 
with  three  trifoliate  leaves. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  North  America ;  the 
firft  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Tartarian 
Ginfeng,  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  that  plant,  which 
have  been  fent  to  Europe  by  the  miffionaries,  agreeing  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  American  plant. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  taper  root  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger, 
which  is  jointed,  and  frequently  divided  into  two  fmaller 
fibres  downward.  The  ftalk  rifes  above  a  foot  high,  naked 
to  the  top,  where  it  generally  divides  into  three  fmaller  foot- 
flalks,  each  fuftaining  a  leaf  compofed  of  five  fpear-ftiaped 
lobes,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers  arife  on  a  fiender 
foot-ftalk,  juft  at  the  divifion  of  the  foot-ftalks,  which 
fuftain  the  leaves,  and  are  formed  into  a  fmall  umbel  at  the 
top  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  compofed  of 
five  fmall  petals,  which  are  recurved.  Thefe  appear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  flfune,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  heart- 
•  Ihaped  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  but  afterward  turn 
red,  inclofing  two  hard,  compreffed,  heart-ihaped  feeds, 
which  ripen  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

The  Chine/e  hold  this  plant  in  great  efteem,  according  to 
the  accounts  which  have  been  tranfmi'.ted  to  Europe  by  the 
miffionaries.  Father  Jartoux  in  his  letters  fays,  that  the 
moft  eminent  phyficians  in  China  have  written  whole  vo¬ 
lumes  upon  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  make  it  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  almoft  all  remedies,  which  they  give  to  their  nobi¬ 
lity,  for  it  i3  of  too  high  price  for  the  common  people. 
They  affirm  that  it  is  a  foverelgn  remedy  for  all  weaknefs 
occafioned  by  exceffive  fatigues,  either  of  body  or  mind  ; 
that  it  cures  weaknefs  of  the  lungs  and  the  pleurify  ;  that 
it  flops  vomitings ;  that  it  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and 
helps  the  appetite  ;  that  it  ftrengthens  the  vital  fpirits,  and 
increafes  the  lymph  in  the  blood;  in  (hort,  that  it  is  good 
againft  dizzinefs  of  the  head,  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  and 
that  it  prolongs  life  in  old  age. 

This  father  alfo  fays,  he  has  made  trials  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  himfelf,  and  has  in  an  hour  after  taken  half  one 
of  the  roots,  found  himfelf  greatly  recovered  from  weari- 
nefs  and  fatigue,  and  much  more  vigorous,  and  could*  bear 
labour  with  greater  eafe  than  before. 
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This  plant  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englijh  gardens 
from  America,  where  it  has  been  planted  in  a  ffiady  fitu- 
ation  and  a  light  foil,  the  plants  have  thriven  and  produced 
flowers,  and  ripened  their  feeds  annually,  but  none  of  thefe 
feeds  have  grown  ;  for  I  havefeveral  years  fown  them  foon 
after  they  were  ripe,  without  any  fuccefs ;  I  have  alfo  fown 
of  the  feeds  which  were  fent  me  from  America  feveral  times, 
in  various  fituations,  and  have  not  raffed  a  fingle  plant  from 
either ;  and  by  the  accounts  which  the  miffionaries  have  fent 
from  China,  it  appears  they  have  had  no  better  fuccefs  with 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  they  fay  they  have  frequently 
fown  in  the  gardens  in  China ,  but  could  notraifeone  plant; 
fo  that  I  believe  there  is  a  neceffity  for  the  hermaphrodite 
plants  to  have  fome  male  plants  ftand  near  them,  to  render 
the  feeds  prolifick  ;  for  all  thofe  plants  which  I  havefeen,  or 
faved  the  feeds  from,  were  fuch  as  had  hermaphrodite  flow¬ 
ers  j  and  though  the  feeds  feem  to  ripen  perfectly,  yet  their 
not  growing,  though  I  have  waited  three  years,  without 
difturbing  of  the  ground,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  countries, 
but  whether  it  is  poffeffed  of  the  fame  qualities  as  the  firft 
I  cannot  fay ;  I  have  feen  but  one  plant  of  this  fort  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  was  fent  me  a  few  years  ago  from  Maryland, 
and  did  not  live  over  the  firft  fummer,  which  was  remark¬ 
ably  dry,  and  being  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  was  the  occafion 
of  its  death;  the  ftalk  of  this  was  fingle,  and  did  not  rife 
more  than  four  inches  high,  dividing  into  three  foot-ftalks, 
each  fuftaining  a  trifoliate  leaf,  whofe  lobes  were  longer, 
narrower,  and  deeper  indented  on  the  edges,  than  thofe 
of  the  former.  The  flower-ftalk  rofe  from  the  divifions  of 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  but  before  the  flowers  opened, 
the  plant  decayed,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account  of  it. 

PANCRATIUM.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  221.  fol.  289.  Sea 
Daffodil. 

The  Chara&ers  are. 

The  flowers  are  inclofed  in  an  oblong  flpatha  or  Jheath,  and 
have  a  funnel  Jhaped,  cylindrical  neCtarium  of  one  leaf, 
Jpreading  open  at  the  top,  with  fix  fpear -Jhaped  petals,  which  are 
ivflcrted  on  the  outjide  of  the  neCtarium,  and  fix  long  fiamina  in- 
ferttd  in  the  brim  of  the  neCtarium,  terminated  by  oblong  proflrate 
flummits.  They  have  a  three-cornered  obtufle  germen  fituated  under 
the  flower,  flupporting  a  long  fender flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufle 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflh  three-cornered 
capflule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pancratium  flpatha  multiflora,  pet  alls  plants,  foliis  lin- 
gulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pancratium  with  a  fheath  con¬ 
taining  many  flowers,  plain  petals,  and  tongue-ihaped 
leaves ;  the  Sea  Daffodil. 

2.  Pancratium  flpatha  multiflora,  foliis  enflflormilus , 
Jlaminibus  nedario  longioribus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  34.  Pancra¬ 
tium  with  many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
and  ftamina  longer  than  the  nefilarium ;  Lifv  Daffodil  cf 
Sclavonia. 

3.  Pancratium  flpatha  uniflora,  petalis  reflexis.  Flor. 
Zcyl.  126.  Pancratium  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath,  whofe 
petals  are  reflexed. 

4.  Pancratium  fpatha  biflora.  Hort.  Cliff.  133.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  two  flowers  in  a  (heath. 

5.  Pancratium  flpatha  multiflora,  foliis  ovatis  nervofis, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a 
fheath,  and  oval  veined  leaves. 

6.  Pancratium  flpatha  multiflora,  foliis  linearibus,  fla- 
minibus  neCiarii  longitudine.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pancratium 
with  many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  narrow  leaves,  and  ftamina 
the  length  of  the  ne&arium. 

7.  Pancratium  Jpathd  multiflora,  folds  carinatis  angijiu- 
oribus.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  and  nar¬ 
row  keeled-fhaped  leaves. 

S.  Pan- 
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8. ’  Pancratium  fpatha multifora, foliis carinatis latioribus. 
Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a  fheath,  and  broader 
keel-fhaped  leaves. 

9.  Pancratium  foliis  oajatis,  nervofis,  fpatha  multiford, 
faminibus  nedlario  longioribus.  Pancratium  with  oval  veined 
leaves,  and  many  flowers  in  a  fheath,  whofe  ftamina  are 
longer  than  the  neftarium. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  foa-coaft  in  Spain , 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  This  hath  a  large,  coated,  bul¬ 
bous  root,  of  an  oblong  form,  covered  with  a  dark  fkin  ; 
the  leaves  are  lhaped  like  a  tongue,  they  are  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  fix  or  feven 
of  them  rifing  together  from  the  fame  root,  encompafled  at 
bottom  with  a  vagina  or  (heath  ;  between  thefe  arife  the 
ftalk,  which  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  naked,  fuftaining 
at  the  top  fix  or  eight  white  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  fheath, 
which  withers  and  opens  on  the  fide,  to  make  way  for  the 
flowers  to  come  out.  The  germen  are  fituated  clofe  to 
the  top  of  the  flalk,  from  thefe  arife  the  tube  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  three  inches  long;  they  are  very  narrow, 
fwelling  at  the  top,  where  the  cup  or  ne&ariumis  fituated, 
on  the  outfide  of  which  is  fattened  the  fix  fegments  or  petals 
of  the  flower  ;  thefe  are  narrow,  and  extend  a  great  length 
beyond  the  ne&arium  ;  from  the  border  of  the  nedtarium 
arife  fix  long  (lender  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits 
which  areproftrate,  and  in  the  center  arifes  a  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  fort  do  not  appear  in  England  till  the  latter  end  of 
Jluguf ,  fo  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring, 
fo  the  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  June ,  after  the  leaves 
are  decayed.  This  muft  be  planted  in  a  very  warm  border, 
and  fcreened  from  fevere  froft,  otherwife  it  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sclavonia,  and  alfo  in 
Sicily ;  this  hath  a  large,  coated,  bulbous  root,  covered 
with  a  dark  (kin,  fending  out  many  thick  ftrong  fibres, 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  fword- 
Ih aped,  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  two  inches  broad,  of  a 
grayifh  colour.  The  (talks  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  rife 
near  two  feet  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  fix  or  feven  white 
flowers  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  tube  is 
fhorter  and  the^  ftamina  are  much  longer.  This  flowers  in 
June,  and  frequently  produces  feeds  which  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  fort  is  hardy,  and  will  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  full  ground,  being  never  injured  but  in  very  fevere  win¬ 
ters  ;  and  if,  in  fuch  feafons,  the  furface  of  the  ground  is 
covered  with  tanners-  bark,  fea-coal  afhes,  draw  or  Peas 
haulm,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
roots  fuffering.  It  is  propagated  either  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  or  from  feeds  ;  the  former  is  the  more  expeditious 
method,  for  the  offsets  will  flower  very  ftrong  the  facond 
year ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  feldom 
flower  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  fhould  not  be  removed  ofcener 
than  every  third  year,  if  they  are  expefted  to  flower  ftrong; 
the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  the  beginning  of  Otto- 
ber ,  fopn  after  their  leaves  decay  ;  they  fhould  not  be  kept 
long  out  of  the  ground,  for  as  they  do  not  lofe  their  fibres 
every  year,  fo  if  thefe  are  dried  by  long  keeping  out  of  the 
ground,  it  greatly  weakens  the  roots.  This  loves  a  light 
fandy  foil  and  a  fheltered  fituation ;  the  roots  fhould  be 
planted  nine  inches  or  a  foot  afunder  every  way,  and  five 
inches  deep  In  the  ground. 

If  the  plants  arc  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
thefe  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
to  fcreen  them  from  froft,  but  the  glafl'es  muft  be  taken  off 
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every  day  in  mild  weather.  The  other  management  being  the 
fame  as  for  the  Narcifius,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here,  fo  fhall 
only  mention,  that  the  young  roots  will  require  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter,  till  they  have  obtained  flrength. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ;  this  hath  a 
pretty  large  bulbous  rbot,  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  pretty  thick.  Handing  upright  ; 
the  (talk  rifes  between  them  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  naked, 
fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  whofe  petals  are  reflexed 
backward  ;  the  nedtarium  is  large,  and  cut  at  the  brim  in¬ 
to  many  acute  fegments ;  the  ftamina  are  long,  and  turn 
toward  each  other  at  their  points,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  other  fpecies.  The  flower  has  a  very  agreeable  feent, 
but  is  of  fhort  duration  ;  this  is  very  rare  in  the  gardens  at 
prefent. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  brought  fome  of  the  roots. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  almoft 
two  broad,  having  three  longitudinal  furrows.  The  ftali; 
rifes  about  a  foot  high,  then  divides  like  a  fork  into  two 
fmall  foot-ftalks,  or  rather  tubes,  which  are  narrow,  green, 
and  at  firft  are  encompafled  by  a  thin  fpathn  (or  fheath) 
which  withers  and  opens  to  give  way  to  the  flowers,  .  hick 
are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  but; 
have  no  feent. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fome  years  pad  in  the  Evglijh  gardens, 
but  I  believe  is  now  loft  here;  it  grows  natural;/  t 
boyna.  The  root  of  this  fort  is  oblong,  white,  and  fends 
out  feveral  thick  flefhy  fibres,  which  ftrike  downward  ;  the 
leaves  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  fome  of  the: a  are 
oval,  and  others  heart-fhaped,  about  five  inches  long,  and 
almoft  as  many  broad,  ending  in  points,  having  many  deep 
longitudinal  furrows ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their 
borders  turn  inward.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  rou  d,  and  ib  :- 
culent,  rifing  near  two  feet  high,  fuftaining  at  :  top  fe¬ 
veral  white  flowers,  fhaped  like  the  other  fpecies,  but  the 
petals  are  broader  ;  the  tube  is  fhorter,  and  the  ftamh.a  are 
not  fo  long  as  the  petals.  Thefe  flowers  have  a  thin  (heath 
or  covering,  which  fplits  open  longitudinally,  to  make  way 
for  the  flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  moift  boggy  fo  is  in 
Georgia,  where  Mr.  Catejby  difeovered  it.  This  hath  a  round- 
ifh  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  light  brown  fkin,  from 
♦which  arife  feveral  narrow  dark  green  leaves,  about  a  foot 
long;  between  thefe  come  out  a  thick  ftalk  about  .  ♦ 

inches  high,  fuftaining  fix  or  feven  white  flowers,  with  ■ 
narrow  petals,  having  large  bell-fhaped  ne&ariums  or  cl;  • 
which  are  deeply  indented  on  their  brims;  the  fismi.  .  .10 
not  rife  far  above  the  nedtarium,  and  are  terminate  hr 
yellow  fummits. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  i (land 
Wef  -Indies ,  where  it  is  called  White  Lily.  This 
pretty  large  bulbous  root,  a  little  flatted  at  the  top.  c/ 
with  a  brown  fkin;  the  leaves  are  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  a  little  more  than  one  inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green, 
and  hollowed  in  the  middle  like  the  keei  of  a  boat,  The 
ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  they  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  naked,  fuftaining  at  the  top  eight  or  ten  white  flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  of  a  purer  wh  :e„ 
and  have  a  ftrong  fweet  odour,  like  that  of  Ballam  of  Pen:. 
The  ftamina  of  this  are  very  long,  fpreading  out  wide  each 
way;  the  pointal  is  of  the  fame  length,  Handing  in  the 
middle  of  the  ne&arium.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  feldom  continuing  longer  in  beauty  than  three  or 
four  days,  and  in  very  hot  weather  not  fo  long  ;  when 
thefe  fade,  the  germen,  which  are  fituated  at  the  1  >ttom  m 
the  tubes,  turn  to  fo  many  oblong  bulbs,  which  c.rc  ine:;-.;- 
lar  in  form,  and,  when  ripe,  drop  off  in  the  ground,  where 
they  put  out  fibres  and  become  plants. 
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Thefe  foreign  fpccies  are  moil,  if  not  all  of  them,  of 
this  kind,  bearing  bulbs  ;  whereas  the  two  firil  have  feed- 
veffels  with  three  cells,  incloiing  many  roundifh  black  feeds, 

16  that  though  they  agree  in  the  characters  of  flowers,  yet 
in  this  particular  they  differ  greatly. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies ,  where 
it  is  not  diftinguiihed  from  the  former ;  but  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  propagated  both  by  their  bulbs  which  fucceed  the 
flowers,  and  have  always  found  the  plants  fo  raifed  continue 
their  difference,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  being  diilind 
fpccies.  This  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  leaves  being 
much  longer  and  broader  than  that;  for  thefe  are  near  two 
feet  long,  and  more  than  three  inches  broad,  and  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  'i  he  flowers  are  larger,  the 
petals  longer,  and  the  fcent  is  not  fo  flrong  as  that  of  the 
former,  and  the  roots  flower  in  every  fealon  of  the  year. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fort  figured  by  Dr.  Trew,  in  the  tvven- 
tv-feventh  table  of  his  Decades  of  Rare  Plants ,  but  if  it  is, 
the  leaves  in  his  figure  are  too  flat. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  natuialiy  in  the  Wefi- Indies  ;  this 
hath  a  large,  roundifh,  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  fe- 
vcral  oval  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad  in 
the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  of  a 
ceep  green,  and  have  many  longitudinal  furrows.  The 
flalk  is  thick,  fucculent,  and  naked  ;  it  rifes  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  fix  or  eight  white  flowers, 
of  an  agreeable  fweet  fcent,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  feventh 
fort,  but  are  fmaller  ;  the  petals  are  narrower,  the  tubes 
are  Ihorter,  and  fo  are  the  fpathte  or  lheaths. 

Thefe  feven  forts  lad  mentioned  are  tender,  fo  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Hove. 
The  beft  way  to  have  thefe  plants  in  perfection,  is,  to 
plunge  the  pots  into  the  bark  bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  exceeding  well  ;  for  though  they  may 
be  preferved  in  a  dry  flove,  yet  thofe  will  not  thrive  fo 
well,  nor  will  their  flowers  be  fo  flrong,  as  when  they  are 
plunged  in  the  tan-bed  ;  nor  will  they  flower  oftener  than 
once  a  year,  whereas  when  they  are  in  the  tan-bed,  the 
fame  roots  will  often  flower  two  or  three  times  in  a  year, 

J  have  had  feveral  of  tl  e  fpecies  in  flower  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  fo  there  has  not  been  a  month  when  fome  of  them 
were  not  in  flower. 

They  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  and  alfo 
by  the  bulbs  which  fucceed  the  flowers  ;  if  the  latter  are 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth  from  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  they  will 
foon  put  out  roots  and  leaves,  and  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  will  become  blowing  roots  in  one  year,  fo  that  they 
may  be  eafily  propagated  ;  and  if  they  are  conflantly  kept 
in  the  tan-bed  in  the  flove,  they  will  put  out  offsets  from 
their  roots,  and  thrive  as  well  as  in  their  native  countries. 
PAM1CUM.  Tourn,  Inf.  R.  H.  51 tab.  298.  Panic. 

The  Characters  are, 

There  is  one  flower  in  each  chaff  ;  the  chaff  opens  with  three 
a  kies  which  are  oval,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  petals  open 
with  two  oval  acute-pointed  ‘val-ves.  The  flowers  have  three 
floor  t  hair -like  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Jummits ,  and  a 
roundijh  gernen ,  fupportwg  two  hair -like  flyles,  crowned  by  fea¬ 
thered  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  feed, 
JaJicntd  to  the  withered  petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pan  1  cum  /pied  fimplici  cernua ,  ftis  brevioribus ,  pedun - 
culo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  a  Angle  nodding  fpike,  lhort  awns, 
and  a  hairy  foot-ftalk  ;  German  Panic. 

2.  Panicum  fpied  compo/ita,  fpiculis  glomeratis,  fells  im- 
rnixtis,  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  56.  Panic  with 
a  compounded  fpike,  whofe  fmaller  fpikes  grow  in  clufters 
intermixed  with  awns,  and  have  a  hairy  foot-ftalk  ;  Italian 
Panic* 
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3 .  Panicum  fpied  fimplici  longi/Jhr.a,  Jetis  hifpidis ,  feduncuh 
hirfuto.  Panic  with  the  longett  Angle  fpike,  prickly  awns, 
and  a  hairy  foot-ftalk  ;  Indian  Panic  with  the  longeft  fpike. 

4.  Panicum  fpica  tereti,  involute lli s  biforis  fajcicuiato ■ 
pilofes.  Flor.  Zeyl.  44.  Panic  with  a  taper  fpike,  having  two 
flowers  in  each  cover,  and  hairs  growing  in  clufters. 

5.  Panicum  fpied,  fimplici  ctquali,  pedunculis  biforis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  54.  Panic  with  an  equal  Angle  fpike,  and  two  flow¬ 
ers  growing  on  each  foot-ftalk. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  than  are 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ; 
but  as  they  are  not  cultivated,  fo  it  would  be  fwelling  this 
work  too  much,  if  they  were  inferted  here. 

1  he  Aril  lore  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Hungary  ; 
of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  one  with  yellow  grain,  ano¬ 
ther  with  white,  and  the  third  has  purple  grains.  This 
has  been  formerly  cultivated  for  bread,  in  fome  of  the 
northern  countries.  It  rifes  with  a  jointed  Reed  like  ftalk 
about  three  feet  high,  and  the  Aze  of  the  common  Reed, 
garniihed  at  each  joint  with  one  Grafs-like  leaf  a  fool 
and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe  where 
broadeft,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  llalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  compad  fpikes,  which  are  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  man’s  finger  at  their  bafe,  growing  taper  toward  their 
points,  clolely  fet  with  fmall  roundifh  grain,  like  that  of 
Millet.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  peirfhes  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  iecond  lort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries.  This  rifes  with  a  Reed-like  ftalk  near  four 
feet  high,  which  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  former  ; 
the  leaves  are  alfo  broader,  but  of  the  fame  lhape.  The 
fpikes  are  a  foot  long,  and  twice  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  not  io  compad,  being  compofed  of  feveral 
roundifh  cluftered  fpikes ;  the  grain  is  alfo  larger,  but  of 
the  lame  form. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  hath  a 
Reed-like  ftalk  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb,  rifing  upward 
of  five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  two  inches  broad,  and 
more  than  two  feet  long,  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of 
the  former  fort ;  the  fpikes  at  the  top  are  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  very  compad,  and  thicker  than  a  man’s  thumb  at  the 
bafe,  growing  taper  toward  the  top.  The  feeds  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  in  fome  white, 
and  others  yellow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies',  this  hath 
a  ftrong  Reed -like  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  feven  |feet  high, 
garniihed  with  leaves  more  than  three  feet  long  ;  they  are 
near  three  inches  broad  at  their  bafe,  leffening  to  a  point  at 
the  end,  having  a  fmooth  furface ;  the  fpikes  arife  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  they  are  Angle,  but  not  fo  compad  as 
thofe  of  the  former,  having  foft  awns  or  beards  ;  they  are 
about  Ax  inches  long,  and  iland  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks  ; 
the  grain  of  this  is  pretty  large. 

The  Afth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ;  this  rifes  with  a. 
Reed-like  ftalk  Ax  feet  high,  which  fends  out  two  or  three 
branches  from  the  Ades,  and  is  garnifhed  with  long  leaves 
two  inches  broad  at  their  bafe  ;  the  ftalks  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  the  leaves  are  alfo  inclining  to  the  fame  colour.  1’he 
fpikes  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  branches;  they  are  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  thicker  than  a  man’s  thumb,  and  almoft  equal  at  the 
point  with  the  bafe.  They  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
having  pretty  long  awns  or  beards  cf  the  fame  colour,  as 
are  alio  the  feeds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  thole 
of  the  other  forts. 

The  two  firil  forts  are  fown  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  fields,  as  Corn,  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants* 
but  it  is  reckoned  not  to  afford  fogood  nourifhment  as  Mil¬ 
let  ;  however,  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  fome  parts  o [Germany 

and. 
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and  Italy,  to  make  cakes  and  bread,  but  the  German  is  not 
fo  much  efleemed  as  the  Italian  {on-,  but  as  it  will  ripen 
better  in  cold  countries  than  that,  it  is  generally  cultivated 
where  a  better  fort  of  grain  will  not  fucceed. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  may  be  fovvn  in  the  fpring,  at 
the  fame  time  as  Barley  is  fown,  and  may  be  managed  ex- 
a&fy  in  the  fame  way;  but  this  fhould  not  be  fown  too 
thick,  for  thefe  feeds  are  very  Imall,  and  the  plants  grow 
ltronger,  therefore  require  much  more  room.  The  German 
fort  doth  not  grow  above  three  feet  high,  unlefs  it  is  fown  on 
very  rich  land  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  rife  to  be  four  feet 
high,  but  the  leaves  and  Items  of  this  Corn  are  very  large, 
fo  require  to  Hand  four  or  five  inches  apart,  othervvife  they 
will  grow  up  w'eak,  and  come  to  little.  Thefe  large  grow¬ 
ing  Corns  Ihould  be  fovvn  in  drills  at  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  fo  that  the  ground  may  be  hoed  between  the  rows  of 
Corn,  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  Itirring  of 
the  ground  will  greatly  improve  the  Corn.  In  July  the 
Corn  will  ripen,  when  it  may  be  cut  down  and  dried,  and 
then  Ihould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows  much  larger  than  the  German , 
and  produces  much  larger  lpikes ;  fo  this  Ihould  be  allowed 
more  room  to  grow,  otherwife  it  will  come  to  little.  This 
is  alfo  later  before  it  ripens,  fo  it  is  not  very  proper  for  cold 
countries. 

The  other  forts  are  natives  of  very  warm  countries, 
where  they  are  uled  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  bread. 
Thefe  grow  very  large,  and  require  a  good  fummer,  other- 
wile  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  country.  The  feeds  of 
thefe  kinds  Ihould  be  fovvn  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  on  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a  warm 
fituation.  They  ihould  be  fown  in  drills  about  three  feet 
afunder,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  tall,  they  ihould  be  fup- 
ported  by  Hakes,  otherwife  the  winds  will  break  them  down; 
and  when  the  Corn  begins  to  ripen,  the  birds  muft  be  kept 
from  it,  otherwife  they  will  foon  deftray  it.  Thefe  forts  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  ufe  in  England .  The 
two  laft  forts  do  not  ripen  here.  - 

PANSIES.  See  Viola  Tricolor. 

PAPAVER.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  237.  tab.  1 19.  Poppy. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oval,  indented,  and  compofed 
af  two  almoft  oval,  concave,  obtu/e  leaves ,  which  Jail  off. 
The  flower  has  four  large  roundi/b  petals  which  flpread  open,  with 
a  great  number  of  hair -like  Jlamna,  terminated  by  oblong,  com- 
preffed,  ereft  fummits.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  large  roundijh 
germen,  having  no  flyle,  but  is  crowned  by  a  plain,  radiated, 
target-Jhaped ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
capfule ,  crowned  by  the  plain  fligma ,  having  one  cell ,  opening 
in  many  places  at  the  top  under  the  crown ,  and  is  filed  with fmatl 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris  globofs,  caule  pilofo  multiforo, 
foliis  pinntifidis  ineijis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Poppy  with 
fmooth  globular  heads,  a  hairy  itaik  with  many  flowers, 
and  wing-pointed  cut  leaves ;  or  common,  red,  Field  Poppy. 

2  .  Papaver  capjulis  fubglobofs  torojss  hijpidis,  caule  foli- 
ofo  multiforo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  with  globular  cap- 
fules  which  are  furrowed  and  prickly,  and  a  leafy  Halk, 
bearing  many  flowers. 

3.  Papaver  capfulis  clavaiis  hifpidis ,  caule  fell  of 0  mult;- 
floro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  with  nail-fhaped  prickly 
heads,  and  a  leafy  llalk  bearing  many  flowers. 

4.  Papaver  capfuld  hifpida,  Jcapo  unifloro  nudo  hifpido,  fo¬ 
liis  lipinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Poppy  with  prickly 
heads,  a  naked  prickly  Halk  bearing  one  flower,  and 
double-winged  leaves. 
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5.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris  oblongis,  caule  multiforo  imvt. 
Joins  pinnatis  iueijis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy  with  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  heads,  a  fmooth  llalk  bearing  many  flowers, 
and  cut  winged  leaves  ;  yellow  Welch  Poppy. 

6.  Papaver  capfulis  hifpidis,  fcapo  unifloro  nudo  hifpido , 
foliis  fmplicibus  pinnate  fnuatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  136.  Poppy 

with  prickly  heads,  a  naked  rough  flalk  having  one  flower, 
and  lingle  leaves  which  are  wingedly  finuated. 

7.  Papaver  capjulis  glabris,  caulibus  unifloris,  fcabris, 
foliis  pinnatis  ferratis.  Hort.UpJal.  136.  Poppy  with  fmooth 

heads,  rough  leafy  flalks  having  one  flower,  and  favved 
winged  leaves. 

8.  Papaver  calycibus  capfulifque  glabris,  foliis  amplexicau- 
libus  incifls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy  with  fmooth  cap- 
fules  and  empalernents,  and  cut  leaves  embracing  the 
flalks. 

9.  Papaver  capfulis  ovatis  glabris,  foliis  laiioribus  amplexi- 
caulibus  marginibus  incifo-Jerratis.  Poppy  with  oval  fmooth 
heads,  and  broader  leaves  embracing  the  flalks,  which  are 
cut  on  their  edges  like  the  teeth  of  a  law  ;  commonly  called 
White  Poppy, 

The  fir  It  fort  is  the  common  red  Poppy,  which  grows 
naturally  on  arable  land  in  mofl  parts  of  England ;  from  the 
flowers  of  this  fort  is  drawn  a  Ample  water,  a  tindlure,  a 
fyrup,  and  a  conferve  of  thefe  flowers  is  alfo  made  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe.  It  is  an  annual  plant ;  from  the  roots  rife  fe- 
veral  rough  branching  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  hairy  leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long,  deeply 
jagged  almofl  to  the  midrib,  thole  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaves  being  the  deeped.  At  the  top  of  each  llalk  Hand  the 
flowers,  which  have  ova!  hairy  empalernents,  opening  with 
two  valves,  and  foon  fall  away.  The  flowers  are  compofed 
of  four  large  roundiih  petals,  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour, 
and  foon  fall  off.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  fmooth  heads,  crowned  by  the  flat  target-lhaped 
fligma,  perforated  in  feveral  places  at  the  top,  filled  with 
fmall  purplilh  coloured  feeds. 

The  fecund  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  many 
parts  of  England',  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firfl,  and  cut  into  much  finer  fegments  ; 
the  flalks  are  flender,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  not  fo 
branching  as  the  former.  The  flowers  are  not  fo  large,, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  very  foon  falling  away,  feldom 
lafting  more  than  a  whole  day  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  prickly  heads,  filled  with  fmall  black  feeds.  It  flow-- 
ers  in  June. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  fome  parts; 
of  England,  but  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  either  of  the* 
former.  The  leaves  of  this  are  finer  cut  and  fmaller  tham 
thofe  of  the  firfl;  fort,  but  are  not  fo  fine  as  thofe  of  the  le- 
cond  ;  the  flalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the  former, 
ana  feldom  have  many  branches.  The  flowers  are  not 
half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  falling  away  in  a  few  hours.  Thefe  appear  in  May,- 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  flender,  prickly  heads  which  are 
channelled,  filled  with  fmall,  black,  Ihrivelled  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  among  the 
rocks.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and  doubly  winged,  the 
fegments  are  finely  cut ;  the  flalks  rife  about'a  foot  high,, 
fuitaining  one  fmall  yellow,  or  copper  colour  flower, 
which  i3  fucceeded  by  roundiih  prickly  heads,  filled  with' 
fmall  feeds.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former 
fort. 

The  fifth  fbrt  has  a  perennial  root  ;  it  grows  naturally  in 
Wales,  and  aifo  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties  in  England. 

I  have  found  it  growing  plentifully  near  Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in! 
Wef monland,  ‘lournefort  alfo  found  this  plant  upon  the- 
Pyrenean  mountains.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged;- 
the  lobes  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges.  The  flalks-  rife  a 
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foot  high  ;  tfcey  are  fmcoth,  and  garnilhed  with  a  few  fmall 
leaves,  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  lower.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  naked,  fuflaining  one  large  yellow  flower. 
Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth 
capfules,  filled  with  fmall  purplilh  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  confines  of  RuJJia 
near  Tartary.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  Angle,  and  finu- 
ated  almoft  to  the  midrib  in  form  of  a  winged  leaf;  they 
are  rough  and  hairy.  The  flalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high  ; 
it  is  {lender,  naked,  fuflaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  which 
is  compofed  of  four  roundilh  petals  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
each  having  a  dark  bottom  or  tail.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  fcent,  but  are  of  a  fhort  duration.  They  come 
out  in  June ,  but  are  fucceeded  by  long  rough  capfules, 
filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  ftrong  fibres  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  of  a  dark  brown  on  their  outfide,  and  full  of  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  very  bitter  and  acrid.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  a  foot  long, 
clofely  covered  with  briftly  white  hairs.  The  ftalks  rife 
two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  they  are  very  rough  and  hairy, 
garnilhed  below  with  leaves  like  thofe  at  bottom,  but 
fmaller ;  the  upper  part  is  naked,  fuflaining  at  the  top  one 
very  large  flower,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  common  red 
Poppy.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fmooth  capfules,  filled  by  purplilh  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  common  black  Poppy,  the  feeds 
of  which  are  fold  in  the  Ihops  by  the  title  of  Maw-feed. 
The  fort  with  Angle  flowers  grows  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe  naturally ;  this  is  annual ;  the  Italics  rife  three  feet 
high ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches, 
garnilhed  with  large  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  deeply 
cut  or  jagged  on  their  edges,  embracing  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  compofed  of  four  large  roundilh  petals,  of  a  purplilh 
colour^with  dark  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth 
capfules,  filled  with  black  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of  Augujl. 

There  are  great  varieties  in  the  flowers  of  this  fort,  fome 
having  very  large  double  flowers,  which  are  variegated  of 
feveral  colours,  fome  are  red  and  white,  others  purple  and 
white,  and  fome  are  finely  fpotted  like  Carnations ;  fo  that 
during  their  Ihort  continuance  in  flower,  there  are  few 
plants  whofe  flowers  appear  fo  beautiful,  but  having  an 
©ffenfive  fcent,  and  being  of  Ihort  duration,  they  are  not 
much  regarded. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  white  Poppy.  This  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  heads,  which  are  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  large,  fmooth,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet ;  they  branch  out  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  and  are  garnilhed  with  large  grayilh 
leaves,  whofe  bale  embraces  the  ftalks ;  they  are  jagged  ir¬ 
regularly  on  their  fides.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  ; 
thefe,  when  inclofed  in  the  empalement,  nod  downward, 
but  before  the  flowers  open  they  are  eredl.  The  ernpale- 
ment  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  large  oval  leaves, 
of  the  fame  grayilh  colour  as  the  other;  thefe  feparate  and 
foon  drop  olf.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  four  large, 
roundilh,  white  petals,  which  are  of  Ihort  duration,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  heads,  as  big  as  Oranges, 
flatted  at  both  ends,  having  indented  crowns,  and  are  filled 
with  fmall  white  feeds.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Augujl . 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fort,  which  differ  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  multiplicity  of  petals ;  thofe 
with  beautiful  flowers  are  preferved  in  gardens  for  orna- 
®ent,  but  that  with  the  Angle  flowers  only  is  cultivated  for 
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ufe.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in  emulfions,  being 
cooling  and  good  in  fevers,  and  inflammatory  diftempers, 
as  alfo  for  the  ffrangury  and  heat  of  urine.  Of  the  dry 
heads  infufed  and  boiled  in  wrine,  is  made  the  Diocodium 
of  the  Ihops. 

All  the  forts  of  Poppy  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  the 
fifth  and  feventh  forts,  which  have  perennial  roots,  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  offsets.  The  bell  time  for  fowing  of 
the  feeds  is  in  September ,  when  they  will  more  certainly 
grow  than  thofe  which  ^re  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  and  thofe 
forts  which  are  annual  will  make  larger  plants,  and  flower 
better  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  The  .belt 
way  is  to  fow  the  feeds  of  the  annual  kinds  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe ;  thofe  of  the  large  kinds  fhould  not  be  left 
nearer  to  each  other  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  fmaller 
forts  may  be  allowed  about  half  that  fpace.  The  culture 
they  will  require  after  this,  is  only  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  fine  Poppies  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  carefully  look  over  their  plants  when  they  begin  to 
flower,  and  cut  up  all  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  are  not 
very  double  and  well  marked,  before  they  open  th«ir  flowers, 
to  prevent  their  farina  mixing  with  their  finer  flowers,  which 
would  degenerate  them ;  and  it  is  the  not  being  careful  of 
this,  that  caufes  the  flowers  to  degenerate  fo  frequently  in 
many  places,  which  is  often  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  ground. 

The  yellow  Weljh  Poppy  requires  a  cool  lhady  lituation, 
where  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds 
annually.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  better  than  when  fown  by  hand ;  but  if  they 
are  fown,  it  fhould  be  always  in  the  autumn,  for  the  feeds 
of  this,  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  rarely  fucceed. 

The  bell  time  to  tranfplant,  and  part  the  roots  of  this 
fort,  is  in  the  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eftablilhed 
in  their  new  quarters,  before  the  dry  weather  comes  on  in 
the  fpring. 

The  eaflern  Poppy  will  thrive  either  in  fun  or  lhade,  for 
I  have  feveral  of  thefe  plants  growing  under  trees,  where 
they  have  thriven  many  years,  and  flower  full  as  well  as  thofe 
in  an  open  lituation,  but  came  later  in  the  feafon.  This 
will  propagate  very  faff  by  its  roots,  fo  there  is  no  neceflity 
for  lowing  of  the  feeds,  unlefs  to  procure  new  varieties. 
This  fort  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  at  the  fame  feafon  as  the 
former,  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown,  it  Ihould  be  at  the  fame 
time  for  the  reafons  before  given. 

PAPAVER  CORNICULATUM.  See  Glaucium. 

PAPAVER  SPJNOSUM.  See  Argemone. 

PAPAYA.  See  Carica. 

PARIETARIA.  Town.  Infl.  R.  H.  509.  tab.  289,  Pel- 
litory. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Jt  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant. 
There  are  two  hermaphrodite  flowers  contained  in  a  Jix- leaved 
involucrum.  They  have  no  petals ,  but  four  permanent  awl - 
Jhaped Jlamina,  with  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  fender  coloured 
flyle ,  crowned  by  a  penciTjbaped Jligma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oval  feed  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement .  The  female 
flowers  have  no  Jlumina ,  but  in  other  refpefts  are  the  fame  as  the 
hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Parietaria  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis.  Pellitory  with 
fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  alternately ;  the  officinal  Pelli¬ 
tory. 

2.  Parietari  a  foliis  ovatis  alternis.  Pellitory  with  oval 
leaves  placed  alternately  ;  Pellitory  with  a  Bafil  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  :nd  Ho'landt 
but  was  not  in  England  till  the  year  1727,  when  I  brought 
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it  here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Tort,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  ancients  to  be  ufed  in  medicine ;  it 
hath  a  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  fleihy  reddilh 
fibres,  from  which  arife  many  fiaiks  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garniffied  with  hairy  fpear-lhaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  clufters  on  the  fide  of  the  fiaiks  ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make  no  figure. 
Thefe  appear  in  fucceffion  all  the  fummer  months,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  accordingly,  which  are  caft  out  to  a  difiance 
with  an  elafticity  when  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  on  old  walls,  and  the 
fides  of  dry  banks  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  ffiorter  fiaiks,  and  fmaller  oval 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  alfo  lefs,  and  are  in  fmaller 
clufters;  in  other  refpedls  they  are  the  fame. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  from  a  Angle  plant, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds,  will  fill  the  ground 
about  it  with  young  plants,  for  the  feeds  are  very  difficult 
to  collect,  as  they  are  thrown  out  of  their  covers  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe. 

PARIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  449.  True-love,  or  One-berry. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which 
expand  in  form  of  a  crofs.  The  flower  alfo  hath  four  leaves , 
which  fpread  open  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  fltuated  a  roundtjh  four-cornered  germen ,  fupporting 
four  fpreadi ng flyles ,  crowned  by  fngle  fummits.  This  is  attended 
by  eight  flamina ,  each  having  an  oblong  fummit  faflened  by  threads 
on  each  fide  to  the  flamina.  The  germen  afterward  changes  to  a 
rcundijb  berry ,  having  four  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  vise. 

Paris  foliis  quatemis.  Flor.  Lapp.  155*  Herb  Paris, 
True  love,  or  One-berry. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift  fhady  woods  in  divers 
parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  the  northern  counties ; 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens.  The 
only  method  to  procure  it,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  from 
the  places  where  they  grow  wild,  preferving  good  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  fhady  moift  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  remain  undifturbed,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  they  will  live  fome  years  ;  but  as  it  is  a  plant  of  little 
beauty,  it  is  rarely  preferved  in  gardens. 

PARKINSON! A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  tab.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  ’  palement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  indented  in  five 
parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  has  five  equal  petals  placed  circu¬ 
larly,  the  four  upper  are  oval,  the  under  is  kidney -Jh aped.  It 
has  ten  declining  flamina  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  a 
long  taper  germen  with  fcarce  any  flyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod  with 
fwelling  joints,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  feed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  which  is 

Parkinsonia  aculeata,  foliis  minutis,  uni  cejics  adnexis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Prickly  Parkinfonia  with  very  fmall 
leaves,  which  are  faflened  to  one  middle  rib. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  father  Plumber  in  America, 
who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Mr.  John  Parkinfon, 
who  publifhed  an  univerfal  hiftory  of  plants  in  Englijh,  in 
the  year  1640. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Englijh  fettlements  in 
America  for  the  beau-ty  and  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers.  This, 
in  the  countries  where  it  grows  natuiafiy,  riles  to  be  a  tree 
of  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  and  bears  long  {lender  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  hang  down  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Laburnum.  Thefe  flowers  hare  a  moft  agreeable 
fweet  feent,  fo  as  to  perfume  the  air  to  a  confiderable  di- 
fiance  round  about  the  trees ;  for  which  reafon,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Wefi-Mies  plant  them  near  their  habitations. 
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And  though  this  plant  has  not  been  introduced  many  years 
into  the  Englijh  fettlements,  yet  it  is  now  become  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  iflands,  that  but  few  houfes  are  without  fome 
of  the  trees  near  it ;  for  it  produces  flowers  and  feeds  in 
plenty  in  about  two  years  from  feed,  fo  that  it  may  foon 
be  made  common  in  all  hot  countries ;  but  in  Europe  it  re¬ 
quires  a  flove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the 
winter. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds;  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  freffi  earth  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  where,  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  In  a  little 
time  thefe  plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  which  fhould  be 
done  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots.  They 
muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  halfpenny  pot  filled 
with  light  freffi  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  bed 
again,  obferving  to  ftir  up  the  tan;  and  if  it  hath  loft  its 
heat,  there  fhould  be  fome  freffi  tan  added,  to  renew  it 
again.  Then  ffiade  the  plants  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  have  freffi  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  grow  fo  fart,  as  to  fill  the  pots  with 
their  roots  by  the  beginning  of  July,  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  fluffed  into  pots  a  little  larger  than  the  former, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed  to  forward  their  taking 
new  root ;  after  which  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  inure  the 
plants  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  that  they  may  be 
hardened  before  winter  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  in 
winter,  the  plants  will  decay  before  the  next  fpring.  The 
only  method  by  which  I  have  fucceeded  in  keeping  this 
plant  through  the  winter,  was  by  hardening  them  in  July 
and  Augufl  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  and  in  September  I  placed 
them  on  ffielves  in  the  dry  flove,  at  the  greatell  diftance 
from  the  fire,  fothat  they  were  in  a  very  temperate  warmth  ; 
and  there  they  retained  their  leaves  all  the  winter,  and 
continued  in  health,  when  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a 
warmer  fituation,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  green-houfe,  were- 
entirely  deilroyed. 

PARNASSIA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  246,  tab.  127-  Grafs 

of  Parnajjits. 

The  Char  afters  are,  « 

The  flower  hath  a  fpr ending  empalement,  cut  into  five  part's. 
The  flower  has  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  which  have  five 
heart -Jh aped  concave  neftariums,  and  five  flamina  terminated  by 
depreffed  fummits,  with  a  large  oval  germen  having  no  flyle ,  but 
four  obtufe  fligmas  in  their  place.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  four-cornered  capfule  with  one,  cell,  containing  feverai 
oblong  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Parnassia  paluflris  &  vulgaris.  Infl.  R.  H.  Common 
Marffi  Grafs  of  Parnafi'us. 

2.  Parnassia  vulgaris,  fore  plena.  Common  Grafs  of 
Parnaffus ,  with  a  double  flower. 

The  former  of  thefe  forts  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows- 
in  feveijal  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  north. 
It  grows  on  the  other  fide  of  Watford,  in  the  low  meadows 
by  Cafliolerry ,  where  it  is  in  pretty  great  plenty. 

The  other  fort  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  former, 
which  has  been  difeovered  wild,  and  tranfplanted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  This  is  but  rarely  to  be  found,  being  in  very  few" 
gardens  at  prefent. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the  natural  places  of 
their  growth,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted 
into  pots  filled  with  pretty  flrong,  freffi,  undunged  earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where,  if  they  are  con- 
ftantly  watered,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  flower  every 
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fu turner  ;  bat  if  the  plants  are  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
it  fhould  be  in  a  very  rnoift  ftiady  border,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live;  and  thefe  fhould  be  as  duly  watered  as  thole 
in  the  pots  in  dry  weather,  to  make  them  produce  flrong 
flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  which 
fhould  be  done  in  March,  before  they  put  out  new  leaves, 
but  the  roots  fhould  not  be  divided  too  fmall,  for  that  will 
prevent  their  flowering  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  roots 
fhould  always  be  planted  in  pretty  flrong  frefh  earth,  for 
they  will  not  thrive  in  a  light  rich  foil.  In  the  fpring  they 
mull  be  conflantly  watered,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  parted 
opener  than  every  third  year,  to  have  them  flrong.  Thefe 
plants  flower  in  ‘July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  the  latter  end 
of  Augufl. 

PARONYCHIA.  7 a  urn.  Lift.  R.  H.  507.  tab.  281. 
Mountain  Knot  Grafs. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fo^ucer  is five- cornered.  The  forcer  has 
no  petals ,  but  has  five  hair-like  famina  within  the  empale- 
?nent ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and  an  oval  acute  germen , 
lifting  upon  a  Jhort  fjle,  crowned  hy  an  obtufe  Jiigma.  7  he  em¬ 
palement  afterward  turns  to  a  roundjh  capfule  with  one  cell , 
opening  with  Jive  waives,  containing  one  large,  roundifh,  acute  - 
pointed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Paronychia  fcrilus feffilibus  axillaribus,  bradeis  niti¬ 
dis ,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Mountain  Knot  Grafs,  with 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  having  neat 
bra&ete  and  trailing  ftalks. 

2.  Paronychia  caulibus  diffufs  procumbentibus ,  floribus 
conglo/neratis,  bratieis  nitidis.  Mountain  Knot  Grafs  with 
diffufed  trailing  llalks,  flowers  growing  in  cluflers,  vvhofe 
bradleae  are  very  neat. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  which  hav¬ 
ing  little  beauty,  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
This  hath  trailing  ftalks  like  thofe  of  common  Knot  Grafs, 
which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  putting  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Knot  Grafs,  but  fmaller,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks;  thefe  have  filvery  neat  bradleae, 
which  inciofe  the  flowers,  which  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
vifible,  unlefs  they  are  clofe  to  the  fight.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  warm,  the  feeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  larger,  and  the  branches  more  diifufed  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  trail  upon  the  ground  in  the  like 
manner.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clofe  cluflers  upon  fhort 
foot- ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  furrounded  by 
leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Knot  Grafs  ; 
the  bradleae  of  thefe  flowers  are  filvery  and  neat,  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort.  , 

Thefe  plants  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  rarely  ripen  feeds  here,  but  in  warm  dry  fea- 
fons ;  but  cuttings  of  them  will  take  root.  The  plants  will 
rife  from  feeds  in  the  open  air,  and  will  live  abroad  in  mild 
winters,  but  in  hard  frofts  they  are  deftroyed. 

PARSLEY.  See  Apium. 

PARSNEP.  See  Paftinaca. 

PARTHENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  939.  Ballard  Fe¬ 
verfew. 

The  Charade rs  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  and  female 
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half  florets,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  common  five  hawed  fpreading 
empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  form  the  dijk , 
have  one  tubulous  petal  cut  into  flwe  parts  at  the  brim  ;  they  have 
five  hair-like  flamina  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  germen  is 
fltuated  below  the  flower,  and  is  fcarce  wflible,  Jupporting  a  Jlender 
flyle,  hawing  no  Jiigma  ;  thefe  flo veers  are  barren.  The  female 
flowers,  which  compofe  the  rays  or  border,  are  Jlretcbed  out  on  one 
fide  f ike  a  tongue ;  thefe  have  a  large  heart -floaped  compreffed 
germen,  with  a  Jlender  flyle,  crowned  by  two  long  fpreading 
JUgmns.  Thefe  flowers  are  flucceeded  by  one  heart-Jhaped  com- 
prefjed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Parthenium  floliis  compoflto-multifidis.  Lin.Hort,  Cliff. 
44.2.  Parthenium  with  many  pointed  compound  leaves. 

2.  Parthenium  foil  is  0  vat  is  crenatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cl  if'. 
442.  Parthenium  with  oval  crenated  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  great  plenty  in  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica ,  and  in  fome  other  of  the  Englijh  fettlements  in  the 
Weji- Indies,  where  it  is  called  wild  Wormwood,  and  is  ul'ed 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a  vulnerary  herb. 

The  fecond  lore  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Spanifb  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought 
to  Europe. 

The  firft  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  propagated 
by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  lhou'd  be  tranfplanted 
on  another  hot-bed,  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  diftance. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet  each  other, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled 
with  light  rich  earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  frefh  root  ; 
but  where  this  conveniency  is  wanting,  the  plants  lhcuid 
be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  mult 
be  ftiaded  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  expofed,  with  other  hardy 
annual  plants,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  flower 
in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Augufl  and  September. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  dies  to  the 
ground  every  autumn,  and  Ihoots  up  again  the  following 
fpring.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  me  by  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  from  South  Carolina ,  where  the 
plants  grow  wild.  This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots  in  autumn,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
where  it  will  abide  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very 
wHl.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  produces  good 
feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  make  no  great  appearance,  fo  are  feldom 
cultivated  but  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

PASQUE  FLOWER.  See  Puliatilla. 

PASSERINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  440.  Sparrow-wort. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  one  withered  petal , 
having  a  fender  cylindrical  tube  /welling  below  the  middle.  It 
hath  eight  briflly  Jiamina,  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  termi¬ 
nated  by  ered  fummits.  It  has  an  oval  germen  under  the  tube , 
having  a  fender  flyle  rifing  on  o?ie  fide  of  the  germen,  crowned 
by  a  headed  jiigma,  Jet  vsith  prickly  hairs  on  every  Jide.  The 
germen  aj'terward  turns  to  an  oval  feed  pointed  at  both  ends ,  in¬ 
clofed  in  a  thick  oval  capjule  of  one  cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Passerina  flyliis  linearibus  convexis  quadriflariam  imbri- 
catis,  ramis  tomentofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Sparrow-wort 
with  linear  convex  leaves  imbricated  four  ways,  and  downy 
branches. 

2.  Passerina  floliis  carnofls  ext  us  glabris ,  caulibus  tomen¬ 
tofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Swallow-wort  with  flefhy  leaves, 
which  are  fmooth  on  their  outfide,  and  downy  ftalks. 
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J.  Passerina  foliis  lanceolatis fiilcillatis  credits,  r amis  nit. 
•dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Sparrow-wort  with  fpear-fhaped 
erefl  leaves,  having  fmall  hairs  and  naked  branches. 

4-  Passerina  foliis  linear ibus  oppojitis,  Jloribus  terrninali- 
Ins  folitariis ,  ramis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  560.  Sparrow- 
wort  with  linear  leaves  placed  oppofite,  Tingle  flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  branches,  and  fmooth  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  llalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  branches  the  whole  length ;  thefe,  when  young, 
grow  ereft,  but  as  they  advance  in  length,  they  incline 
toward  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  but  more  fo,  when  the 
fmall  fhoots  toward  the  end'  are  full  of  flowers  and  feed- 
vefiels,  which  weigh  down  the  weak  branches  from  their 
upright  pofition.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a  white 
down  like  meal,  and  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  which  are  convex,  and  lie  over  each  other  in 
four  rows  like  the  fcales  of  fifh,  fo  as  that  the  young 
branches  feem  as  if  they  were  four-cornered.  The  flowers 
ccme  out  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  branches,  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  on  every  fide  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
fo  make  but  little  appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
i'eed-veflels,  which  feem  withered  and  dry. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of 
loamy  earth,  and  clofely  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs 
to  exclude  the  air,  fhading  them  every  day  from  the  fun, 
and  refreihing  them  now  and  then  with  water.  With  this 
treatment  the  cuttings  will  have  taken  root  in  about  two 
months,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in 
the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  Ve 
removed  into  a  fneltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  October,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  green  houfe, 
for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in 
England ,  but  they  require  no  other  treatment,  than  Myrtles 
and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which  is  only  to  lcreen 
them  from  froft.  As  this  plant  retains  its  verdure  all  the 
year,  fo  it  makes  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  hath  Ihrubby  llalks,  which  rife  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  former  ;  the  branches  grow  more  diffufed  than 
thofe  of  the  former  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  meally  down, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  Ihort,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  green  on  their  outfide,  but  downy  on  their  inner. 
The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  like  thofe  of  the  former. 
This  plant  will  live  abroad  in  ordinary  winters,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  but  in  hard 
frofts  they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  therefore  one  or  two 
plants  fliould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  winter  to 
preferve  the  fpecies.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
in  the  lame  way  as  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ,  as 
alfo  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  Ihrubby  ltalk, 
rifing  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
which  are  naked  to  their  ends,  where  they  are  garnilhed 
with  oblong  leaves  Handing  eredt,  which  have  hairy  points. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  vvhi'e,  and  come  out  between  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as 
the  two  former,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  hath  a  low  Ihrubby  flalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than 
a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  flendtr  branche.-,  which 
are  fmooth,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide  ;  thele  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green,  and  have  the  appearance  of  thofe,  of  the 
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Fir-tree,  but  are  narrower.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  their  upper  part  is  fpread  open  almoft  flat; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  as  the  other  foits,  and  the  plants  muft  be  treated 
as  the  firft  fort. 

PASSIFLORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  910.  Paffion -flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

•  The  flower  has  a  plain-coloured  empalement  of  five  leaves, 
and  jive  half  J pear-Jhaped  petals,  which  are  large,  plain ,  and 
obtufe.  The  neClarium  hath  a  tripple  crown  ;  the  outer ,  which 
is  longer,  is  fajlened  to  the  infide  oj  the  petal,  but  is  larger  and 
comprefled  above.  It  has  flve  awl-Jkaped  Jlamina,  fafened  at 
their  bafe  to  the  column  of  the  fyle  annexed  to  the  germ en.  The 
flyle  is  an  ereCt  cylindrical  column,  upon  whofe  top  fts  an  oval 
germen,  with  three  Jmaller  flyles  which  fpread  out.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  flcjby  fruit  with  one  cell ,  fitting  at 
the  end  of  the  flyle,  fllhd  with  6val  fleeds,  fajhned  longitudinally 
to  the  /kin  or  Jbeil. 

'i  he  Species  are, 

1.  P a  s  s  p  1 L  o  r  a  foliis  trilobis  flerratis.  Aman.  Acad.  Vot. 
I.  p.  230.  Paflion-flower,  with  leaves  having  three  fawed 
lobes ;  commonly  called  three-leaved  Paflion-flower. 

2.  Pa ssirtORA  foliis  palmatis  integerrimis.  Aman.  Acad. 
Vol.  I.  p.  231.  Paflion-flower  with  hand-fhapecl  entire 
leaves  ;  or  the  common  Palfion-flower. 

3.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  aqualibtts  obtvfls  gla¬ 
bris  integerrimis.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  224.  Paflion- 
flower  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  three  equal  lobes, 
which  are  fmooth,  ob.ufe,  and  entire. 

4.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis,  l obis  fuh -lanceo¬ 
latis,  intermedio  produfliore.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  229. 
Paflion-flower  with  leaves  having  three  entire  lobes,  which 
are  fomewhat  fpear-lhaped,  and  the  middle  one  longer  than 
the  others. 

5.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  glabris,  cot t ice 
fuberofo.  Paflion-flower  with  leaves  having  three  entire 
fmooth  lobes,  and  a  Cork  like  bark. 

6.  Passiflora  folds  hajlalis  glabris,  petalis  forum  angu- 
fiiorilus.  Paflion-flower  with  halberd-pointed  fmooth  leaves, 
and  narrow  petals  to  the  flowers. 

7.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  fi  lofts,  involucris  muf- 
tifido  capi  l laribus.  A  man.  Acad.  I.  p.  228.  Paflion-flower 
with  leaves  having  three  hairy  lobes,  and  the  involucrum 
of  the  flower  compofed  of  many-pointed  hairs. 

8.  Passiflora  foliis  hafatis  pilefis  amphoribus,  involucris 
multifido- capillaribus .  Paflion-flower  with  the  largeft  halberd- 
pointed  hairy  leaves,  and  empalements  compofed  of  many- 
pointed  hairs. 

9.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis ,  baft  utrinque  denticulo  reflexo. 
Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  229.  Paflion  flower  with  leaves  having 
three  lobes,  indented  on  each  fide  the  bafe,  and  reflexed. 

10.  Passiflora  foliis  bile  bis  cordatis  oblongis  pctiolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Platit.  957.  Paflion-flower  with  oblong  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  having  two  lobes  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks. 

11.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  cuneiform:  bus,  bafi  biglandu- 
lofis,  lobis  acutis  divaricatis.  Aman.  Acad.  I.  223.  Paflion- 
flower  with  wedge-lhaped  leaves  having  two  lobes,  and 
two  glands  at  their  bale,  whofe  lobes  are  acute,  and  fpread 
from  each  other. 

12.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  obtufs,  lafi  emarginatis  petio- 
latis.  Paflion-flower  with  leaves  having  two  obtufe  lobes, 
which  are  indented  at  the  bafe,  and  have  foot-ftalks. 

13.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  glabris  rigidis,  bafi  indivifs. 
Paflion-flower  with  it  iff  fmooth  leaves  having  two  lobes, 
which  a  e  undivided  at  their  bafe. 

14.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  tranfverfs  amplexicaulibus. 
A».an.  Acad.  I.  p.  222.  Paflion-flower  with  tranfverfe 
leaves,  haying  two  lobes  embracing  the  ftalk. 

Z  z  z 
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i£.  Passiflora  foil  is  cordatd-ohlongis  integerrimis ,  caule 
triquetro,  imjolucris  integerrimis.  Paflion-flower  with  heart- 
fhaped,  oblong,  entire  leaves,  a  three-cornered  ftalk,  with 
entire  covers  to  the  flowers ;  commonly  called  Granadilla 
in  the  Wejl-lndies. 

16.  Pass i flora  foliis  ollongis  integerrimis,  inajolucris  den- 
tails.  Pafiion -flower  with  oblong  entire  leaves,  and  the 
covers  of  the  flowers  indented  ;  commonly  called  Water 
Lemon  in  the  IVeJl- Indies. 

17.  Pas  si  i-' lor  a  foliis  indiwifis  oaialis  integerrimis ,  pctiolis 
aqualibus.  A mcen.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  2 1 9.  Pafiion -flower 
with  undivided,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  equal  foot-ftalks. 

18.  Passiflora  foliis  indiojifis  ferratis.  Amaen.  Acad.  I. 
p.  zi  3.  Pailion -flower  with  undivided  flawed  leaves. 

19.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifs  oblongis  integerrimis,  fort¬ 

ius  confertis.  Amaen.  Acad.  1.  p.  221.  Paflion-flower  with 
undivided,  oblong,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clufters.  ,  "  , 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  North  America,  and  was  the  fi rib  known  in  Europe  of  all 
the  fpecies,  but  was  not  very  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
till  of  late  years.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  but 
the  ftalk  is  annual  in  North  America,  dying  to  the  ground 
every  winter,  as  it  alfo  does  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placed 
in  a  ftove.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  llender,  riling  about  four 
or  five  feet  high,  having  tendrils  or  clafpers  at  each  joint, 
which  fallen  themfelves  about  whatever  plants  Hand  near 
them,  whereby  the  ftalk  is  fupported.  At  each  joint  comes 
out  one  leaf  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  have  for  the 
moft  part  three  oblong  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bale,  but 
the  two  fide  lobes  are  fometimes  divided  part  of  their  length 
into  two  narrow  fegments,  fo  as  to  relemble  a  five-Iobed 
leaf;  they  are  thin,  of  a  light  green,  and  ilightly  fawed 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints 
of  the  ftalk  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  Laves  ;  thefe  have  long 
Lender  foot-ftalks.  The  involucrum  of  the  flower  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  oblong  blunt-pointed  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  ; 
thefe  open  and  difciofe  five  more  leaves  or  petals,  which 
are  white,  having  a  fringe  or  circle  of  rays  or  a  double  or¬ 
der  round  the  ftyle,  of  a  purple  colour,  the  lower  row  be¬ 
ing  the  lcngeft.  In  the  center  of  this  ariles  the  pillar-like 
ftyle,  with  the  roundifti  germen  at  the  top,  furroun-ded  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  adheres  to  the  ftyle,  with  five  flattilh 
ftamina,  which  fpread  out  every  way,  and  fuflain  each  of 
them  an  oblong  furomit,  which  hangs  downward,  and  on 
their  under  fide  are  covered  with  a  yellow  farina.  The 
flowers  have  an  agreeable  fcent,  but  are  of  Ihort  duration, 
opening  in  the  morning,  and  fade  away  in  the  evening, 
never  opening  again,  but  are  fucceeded  by  freih  flowers, 
which  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  above  them. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  the  roundifti  germen  fwells  to  a 
Truit  as  large  as  a  middling  Apple,  which  changes  to  a  pale 
Grange  colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  many  oblong  rough 
ieeds  inclofed  in  a  fweetifh  palp. 

This  fort  is  ufually  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are 
brought  from  America,  for  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  in 
England ;  though  I  have  had  fometimes  feveral  fruit  per- 
fe£lly  ripe  on  plants,  which  were  plunged  in  a  tan-bed  un¬ 
der  a  deep  frame  ;  but  thofe  plants,  which  are  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  do  not  produce  fruit  here.  The  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants  much  fooner  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
open  air,  fo  they  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength  be¬ 
fore  winter.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  ihculd  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  good  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to 
forward  their  taking  new  root ;  after  which  they  fliould  be 
gradually  infired  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  fliould 
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be  expofed  in  fummer,  but  in  the  autilmn  they  mull  be 
placed  under  a  garden-frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  froft, 
but  they  fhould  have  the  free  air  at  all  times  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther.  The  fpring  following  fome  of  thefe  plants  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where,  if  they  are  covered  with  tanners  bark  every  winter 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  they  will  live  feveral  years,  their 
;]alks  decaying  in  the  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the 
*Pr‘ng>  which  in  warm  feafons  will  flower  very  well.  If 
thole  plants,  which  are  continuedin  pots,  are  plunged  into 
a  tan-bed,  iome  of  them  may  p-/c$iice  fruit ;  and,  if  the 
ftalks  of  tnefe  are  laid  down  into  pots  of  earth  plunged  near 
them,  they  will  take  root,  fo  that  the  plants  may  be  eafily 
propagated  this  way. 

The  fecond  fort  has  not  been  many  years  in  England, 
out  ;s  now  the  moft  common.  This  grows  naturally  in 
the  Brafile,  yet  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
here,  and  is  feldom  injured  except  in  very  fevere  winters, 
which  commonly  kills  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and 
fome.imes  deftroys  the  roots ;  this  rifes  in  a  few  years  to  a 
great  heignt,  if  they  have  proper  fupport.  I  have  feen  fome 
of  thele  plants,  whole  branches  were  trained  up  more  than 
orty  feet  high.  1  he  ftalks  will  grow  almoft  as  large  as  a 
man  s  arm,  and  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  but  do 
not  become  very  woody.  The  /hoots  from  thefe  ftalks  are 
often  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  in  one  fummer  ;  they  are 
veiy  /lender,  fo  mull  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will 
hang  to  the  ground,  intermix  with  each  other,  and  appear 
very  unfightly.  Thefe  are  garni/hed  at  each  joint  with  one 
hand-/haped  leaf,  compofea  of  five  frnooth  entire  lobes. 
Their  foot-ftalks  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  have  two 
imall  leaves  or  ears  embracing  the  ftalks  at  their  bafe  ;  and 
from  the  fame  point  comes  out  a  long  clafper,  which  twills 
round  the  neighbouring  plants,  whereby  the  ftalks  are  fup¬ 
ported.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  fame  joints  as  the 
eaves ;  thefe  have  foot-ftalks  almoft:  three  inches  long 
they  have  an  outer  cover  compofed  of  three  concave  oval 
leaves,  of  a  paler  green  than  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
are  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  empalement, 
which  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  blunt  leaves,  of  a  very 
pale  green  ;  within  thefe  are  five  petals,  nearly  of  the  fame 
lhape  and  fize  with  the  empalement,  (landing  alternately 
between  them.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  arifes  a  thick 
club-like  column  about  an  inch  long,  on  the  top  of  which 
fits  an  oval  germen,  from  whofe  bafe  fpreads  out  five  awl- 
fhaped  horizontal  ftamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
broad  fummits  faftened  in  the  middle  to  the  ftamina,  hang¬ 
ing  downward  ;  thefe  may  be  moved  round  without  fepa- 
rating  from  the  ftamina;  their  under  furface  is  charged 
with  yellow  farina,  and,  on  the  fide  of  the  germen,  arife 
three  /lender  purplifh  ftyles  near  an  inch  long,  fpreading 
from  each  other,  terminated  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  Round 
the  bottom  of  the  column  are  two  orders  of  rays,  the  inner, 
which  is  the  fhorteft,  inclines  upward  to  the  column,  the 
outer,  which  is  near  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  fpreads 
flat  upon  them  ;  thefe  rays  are  compofed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  thread-like  filaments,  of  a  purple  colour  at  bottom, 
but  are  blue  on  the  out/ide.  Thefe  flowers  have  a  faint 
fcent,  and  continue  but  one  day  ;  after  they  fade,  the  ger¬ 
men  on  the  top  of  the  column  fwells  to  a  large  oval  fruit, 
about  the  fize  and  lhape  of  the  Mogul  Plumb,  and  when 
ripe  is  of  the  fame  pale  yellow  colour,  inclofing  a  fweetilh 
difagreeable  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  oblong  feeds. 
This  plant  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  and  there  is  a 
fucceflion  of  flowers  daily,  till  the  froft  in  autumn  puts  a 
flop  to  them. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants 
treated  in  the  fame  way  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they 
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fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  again!!  a  good 
afpetted  wall,  where  they  may  have  height  for  their  {hoots 
to  extend,  otherwife  they  will  hang  about  and  entangle 
with  each  other,  fo  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  ; 
but  where  buildings  are  to  be  covered,  this  plant  is  very 
proper  for  the  purpofe.  After  they  have  taken  good  root 
in  their  new  quarters,  the  only  care  they  will  require  is  to 
train  their  {hoots  up  againft  the  wall,  as  they  extend  in 
length,  to  prevent  their  hanging  about ;  and  if  the  winter 
proves  fevere,  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots 
Ihould  be  covered  with  mulch  to  keep  the  froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  of  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  {talks  and  branches  are 
covered  with  mats,  Peas  haulm,  ilraw,  or  any  fuch  light 
covering  it  will  protedl  them  in  winter  ;  bnt  this  covering 
muft  be  taken  off  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  it  will  caufe 
the  branches  to  grow  mouldy,  which  will  be  more  injurious 
to  them  than  the  cold.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  Ihould  be 
trimmed,  when  all  the  fmall  weak  {hoots  Ihould  be  entirely 
cut  off,  and  the  ftrong  ones  fhortened  to  about  four  or  five 
feet  long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Itrong  fhoots  for 
flowering  the  following  year. 

This  plant  is  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
branches,  which  in  one  year  will  be  well  rooted,  fo  may 
be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants  and  tranfplanted,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  cuttings  of  this  will  alfo 
take  root,  if  they  are  planted  jn  a  loamy  foil  not  too  ftiff, 
in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  If  thefe  are  co¬ 
vered  with  bell  or  hand  glaffes  to  exclude  the  air,  they  will 
fucceed  much  better  than  when  they  are  otherwife  treated  ; 
but  when  the  cuttings  put  out  fhoots,  the  air  ihould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  fpoil, 
they  muft  be  afterward  treated  as  the  layers. 

Thofe  plants,  which  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings, 
do  not  produce  fruit  fo  plentifully  as  the  feedling  plants, 
and  I  have  found  the  plants,  which  have  been  propagated 
two  or  three  times,  either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  which  is  common  to  many  other  plants. 

If  in  very  fevere  winters  the  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  are 
killed  to  the  ground,  the  roots  often  put  out  new  ftalks  the 
following  fummer,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  difturbed  ; 
and  where  there  is  mulch  laid  on  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  being  killed,  al¬ 
though  all  the  ftalks  ftiould  be  deftroyed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are 
much  narrower,  and  are  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom.  The 
flowers  come  later  in  fhe  fummer  ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  narrower,  and  of  a  purer  white,  but  I  believe  it  is  only 
a  feminal  variation  of  the  other,  fo  not  worthy  cf  being 
enumerated. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  fending  up 
many  weak  ftalks  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  leaves  ftiaped  very  like  thole  of  Ivy,  and 
are  almoft  as  large,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  very  thin  con 
flftence.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk, 
upon  flender  foot-flalks,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  at 
their  bafe  arife  very  flender  tendrils,  which  clafp  round  any 
neighbouring  fupport.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour,  and  not  larger  titan  a  fixpence  when  expanded,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be  parted  in  April,  and 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  will  live  in  a 
warm  border,  if  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for 
the  firft  fort.  Some  of  thefe  plants  lived  many  years  in  the 
Cheljea  garden,  in  a  border  to  a  fouth-weft  aipedt,  butin  the 
year  1740  they  were  killed  by  the  froft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  'Jamaica.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  ieveral  {lender  ftalks 
four  or  five  feet  high,  which  have  joints  four  or  five  inches 
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afunder;  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  one  leaf,  a  tendril,  and 
a  flower.  The  leaves  have  three  lobes.  The  flowers  are 
{mailer  than  thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned,  and  are  of  a 
greenifti  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  about  the 
fize  of  fmall  Olives,  which  turn  purple  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  fifch  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Weft- India 
iflands  j  this  rifes  with  a  weak  flalk  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  As  the  ftalks  grow  old,  they  have  a  thick  fungous 
bark,  like  that  of  the  Cork-tree,  which  cracks  and  fpiits. 
The  fmaller  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  at  each  joint,  fitting  upon  very 
ihort  foot- ftalks  ;  thefe  have  three  lobes,  the  middle  one 
being  much  longer  than  thofe  on  the  ftdes,  fo  that  the  whole 
leaf  has  the  form  of  the  point  of  thofe  halberds  ufed  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guards.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifti 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  fruit,  of  a 
dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  flender  ftalks, 
which  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
green  leaves,  Handing  upon  flender  foot-ftalks.  They  are 
but  {lightly  indented  into  three  lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
points,  and  are  fhaped  like  the  points  of  halberds,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  {landing  oblique  to  the  foot-  flalk.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
very  narrow,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts  ; 
the  fruit  is  fmaller,  and  of  an  oval  form,  changing  to  a  dark 
purple  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indies ,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  iflands 
call  it  Love  in  a  Mift.  The  root  of  this  is  annual ;  the 
ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they  are  fupported  ; 
they  are  channelled  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart-ftiaped, 
divided  into  three  lobes,  the  middle  lobe  being  much  the 
longeft  ;  they  are  covered  with  fiiort  brown  hairs.  The 
tendrils  come  out  at  the  fame  place  as  the  leaves,  as  do  alfo 
the  flowers,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  long,  hairy,  and  pretty 
ftrong.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  cf 
{lender  hairy  filaments,  which  are  wrought  like  a  net;  thefe 
are  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flower,  and  turn  up  round 
them,  fo  that  the  flowers  are  not  very  confpicuous  at  a 
diftance;  thefe  are  white,  and  of  a-fhort  duration;  their 
llruflure  is  the  fame  with  the  other  forts,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  rounditli  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an 
Ordinary  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  yeilovvifh  green  colour, 
inclofed  with  the  retted  empalement.  This  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed, 
obferving  to  ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  {hifting  them 
into  larger  pots  as  their  roots  increafe ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  glafles  of  the  hot¬ 
bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  fhould  have  the  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  but  fereened  from  the  cold.  In  this  fituadon  the  plants 
will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  difagreeable  feent  when  touched. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  if  it  is  net  a  diftindl  fpecies, 
with  hairy  leaves  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
whole  leaf  is  ftiaped  more  like  the  point  of  a  halberd,  and 
thofe  leaves,  which  grow  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks, 
have  very  fmall  indentures,  fo  approach  near  to  Ample 
leaves  without  lobes.  The  flowers  are  alfo  fmaller,  but  of 
the  fame  form,  and  the  roots  are  of  fhorter  duration,  fo  that 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

Z  z  z  z  The 
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The  eighth  fort  has  fome  appearance  of  the  feventh,  fo 
that  many  perfons  have  fuppoled  it  was  only  an  accidental 
variety  of  it,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies.  The  llalks  of  this  rife  upward  of  twenty  feet 
high,  and  will  continue  two  or  three  years  ;  the  leaves  are 
larger,  but  of  the  fame  lhape,  and  hairy ;  the  tendrils  of 
this  fort  are  very  long,  as  are  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  fmooth,  not  hairy  as  the  former  ;  the 
empalement  of  the  flowers  is  netted,  but  not  fo  long  as  in 
the  former  fort ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  rays  are  of 
a  light  blue  colour;  the  fruit  is  much  lefs  and  rounder  than 
thole  of  the  other,  and  when  ripe  changes  to  a  deep  yellow 
colour. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovercd  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant  ;  the  ftalks  rife  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
flender  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  loft  hairy  down. 
The  leaves  are  lhaped  like  the  point  of  a  halberd,  of  a  light 
green;  they  are  foft  and  filky  to  the  touch,  Handing  oblique 
to  the  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  like  the  other  fpecies ;  thefe  are  not  half  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  of  the  fame  form.  The 
petals  are  white,  and  the  rays  or  filaments  are  purple,  with 
a  mixture  of  yellow.  The  fruit  of  this  is  fmall,  roundilh, 
and  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  and  rife  to  twenty 
feet  high  when  they  are  fupported,  and  divide  into  many 
weak  branches ;  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  tendrils,  come  out 
at  each  joint.  The  leaves  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
which  join  at  the  bafe  to  the  foot-ftalk,  but  the  two  outer 
diverge  toward  the  borders  of  the  leaf  in  the  middle, 
drawing  inward  again  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  pale  on  their  under,  and 
Hand  upon  fhort  foot  ftalks ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  very  flender,  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  flowers  are 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  when  expanded 
are  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  of  a  foft 
red  colour,  and  little  icent.  The  fruiejs  fmall,  oval,  and, 
when  ripe,  changes  to  a  purple  colour. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar  growing  naturally  near  Carthageva  in  New  Spain. 
This  hath  flender  ftriated  ftalks,  of  a  brownilh  red  colour, 
dividing  into  many  flender  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  fliaped  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  when  extended  ; 
they  are  about  i"eVen.inches  in  length,  measuring  from  the 
two  extended  points,  which  may  rather  be  termed  the 
breadth,  for  from  the  bafe  to  the  top  they  are  not  more  than 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  foot-ftalk  is  let  half  an  inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  from  which  come  out  three  ribs 
or  veins;  two  of  them  extend  each  way  to  the  two  narrow 
points  of  the  leaf,  the  other  rifes  upright  to  the  top,  where 
is  the  greateft  length  of  the  leaf,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed. 
The  figure  of  this  leaf  is  the  moft  Angular  of  any  I  have 
yet  feen  :  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalk 
like  the  others,  upon  Ihott  flei  der  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
about  three  inches  diameter  when  expanded.  The  petals 
find  rays  are  white  ;  the  rays  are  twilted  and  flender,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  petal-6.  The  fruit  of  this  J  have  not 
i’een  entire. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  difcovercd  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  This 
hath  flender  angular  tlalks,  which  rife  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  moon- 
fliaped  Jeaves,  and  have  two  blunt  lobes,  fpreading  afunder 
each  way,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  half-moon. 
The  flowers  and  tendrils  come  out  from  the  fame  joints  of 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  colour  and  fmall,  but 
/liaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts;  thefe  arefucceeded  by  oval 
fruit  of  a  purple  colour,  about  the  ftze  of  fmall  oval  Grapes. 
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The  thirteenth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  twelfth, 
but  the  ftalks  are  rounder  and  become  ligneous.  The? 
leaves  are  alrnoft  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  Bay  tree,  and  are 
not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  flowers 
Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  horizontal  ;  they 
are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  which  are  permanent. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  V/ ejl ■  Indies .  This-is  by  Tournefort  feparated  from  this 
genus,  and  titled  by  him  Murucuia,  which  is  the  Brajilian 
name  for  it.  This  hath  flender  climbing  ftalks,  which  are’ 
channelled,  putting  out  tendrils  at  the  joints,  which  fallen 
themfelves  about  the  neighbouring  plants  for  fupport,  and 
climb  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  garnilhed  with 
leaves,  which  are  cut  into  two-  lobes  at  their  bafe,  but  at 
the  top  are  only  a  little  hollowed  at  a  diltance  from  each 
point,  riling  again  in  the  middle  oppofite  the  foot-ftalk. 
The  bafe  of  the  two  lobes  fpread  and  meet,  lo  that  they 
appear  as  if  they  embraced  the  ftalk,  but  when  they  are- 
viewed  near,  they  are  found  divided  to  the  fhort  crooked 
foot-ftalk,  which  does  fcarcely  appear.  There  are  two 
purplifh  veins  arifing  from  the  foot-ftalk,  which  extend  each 
way  to  the  points  of  the  lobes  ;  the  tendrils,  which  come 
out  with  the  leaves,  are  long,  tough,  and  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches,  coming  out  by  pairs  on  each  fide  ;  they  have 
purple  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  whofe 
empalement  is  compofed  of  five  purple  leaves,  which  form 
a  kind  of  tube,  and  within  are  live  very  narrow  purple 
petals.  The  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower  is  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  petals,  but  the  ftamina  are  extended  an> 
inch  above.  When  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  fwells  to 
an  oval  purple  fruit,  the  fize  of  the  fmall  red  Goofeberry, 
inclofing  a  foft  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  the  leeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJl- Indies,  where 
the  inhabitants  call  it  Granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is 
commonly  eaten  there,  being  ferved  up  to  their  tables  in 
deferts.  This  hath  a  thick,  climbing,  herbaceous,  trian¬ 
gular  ftalk,  fending  out  flender  tendrils  at  each  joint,  which 
fallen  to  the  bullies  and  hedges  for  lupport,  rifing  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
one  large  oval  leaf.  There  are  two  large  flip ulae  or  ears 
joined  to  the  ftalks,  which  encompafs  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  as  alfo  the  bafe  of  the  tendril.  Tire 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  having,  one  llrong  nerve  or 
midrib  running  longitudinally,  from  which  arife  feveral 
fmall  veins,  which  diverge-  to  the  fides,  and  incurve  again 
toward  the  top.  The  flowers  llar.d  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  have  two  fmall  glandules  in  the  middle  ;  the 
cover  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  foft  velvety  leaves, 
of  a  pale  red,  with  fome  ltripes  of  a  lively  red  colour ;  the 
petals  of  the  flower  are  white,  and  the  rays  are  blue.  Thefe 
flowers  are  large,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  during  their 
continuance,  but  they  are  like  the  other  fpecies,  of  fhort 
duration,  however  there  is  a  fuccefiioa  of  flowers  for  fome 
time  on  the  plants.  After  the  flowers  are  part,  the  germen 
fwells  to  a  roundifh  fruit,  the  fize  of  a  middling  Apple,  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe,  having- a  thicker  rind  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  inclofing  a  fweetilh  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged 
many  oblong  flat  feeds,  of  a  brownilh  colour,  a  little  rough 
to  the  touch. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  VVeJi-lndies . 
This  hath  climbing  tough  llalks,  which  put  out  ciafpers  at 
every  joint  like  the  others,  which  fallen  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  trees  and  hedgss-for  fupport,  and  rife  upward  of  twenty- 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches.  The  leaves  are 
four  or  live  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  of  a  pretty  thick 
confluence,  and  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
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pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of 
the  Hal ks  ;  the  buds  of  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  pigeons 
eggs,  before  they  begin  to  expand.  The  cover  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  three  large,  oval,  green  leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon  ;  within  thefe  is  the  empalement  of  the  flower, 
which  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  outfide,  but  whitiih  within.  The  petals  of  the  flow¬ 
er  are  white,  and  Hand  alternately  with  thole  of  the  em- 
palement,  but  are  not  more  than  half  their  breadth,  and 
are  marked  with  feveral  fmall,  brownilh,  red  fpots.  The 
rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a'  Violet  colour  ;  the  column  in  the 
center  is  yellowiih,  as  is  alfo  the  round  germen  at  the  top, 
but  the  three  llyles  are  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe  flowers 
have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  they  fade,  the  germen 
fwells  to  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  nearly  of  the  fame  lhape, 
which  turns  yellow  when  ripe.  The  rind  is  loft  and  thick  ; 
the  pulp  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  which  quenches 
third,  abates  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  gives  an  appetite, 
and  recruits  the  fpirits,  fo  is  commonly  given  in  fevers.  The 
feeds  are  heart -fhaped  and  browniih. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
iflands ;  this  hath  {lender,  climbing,  three  cornered  lfalks, 
which  fend  out  tendrils  at  each  joint,  fattening  themfelves 
to  any  neighboumig  fupport.  The  {talks  climb  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  leaves.  Their  foot  {talks  are  {lender,  from 
which  arife  three  longitudinal  veins,  one  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  leaf,  the  other  two  diverge  to  the  fidcs, 
drawing  toward  each  other  again  at  the  point.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  {talk  upon  {lender  foot- 
ftalks ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
oblong,  narrow,  pnrplilh  leaves,  and  within  are  five  nar¬ 
rower  petals  of  the  lame  colour,  which  turn  backward 
after  they  have  been  fome  time  expanded.  The  column  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower  is  very  long  and  {lender,  fupport- 
ing  a  round  germen,  from  whole  bale  fpread  out  five 
llender  {lamina,  terminated  by  oblong  hanging  fummits; 
from  the  top  of  the  germen  arife  three  {lender  llyles, 
which  fpread  afunder,  crowned  by  roundifli  fummits. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  fwells  to  an  oval  fruit, 
about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow’s  egg,  which  changes  to  a 
purple  colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  oblong  feeds  incloied 
in  a  foft  fweet  pulp. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  dlfco voted  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hcufioun,  at  La  Vera  Cry -a  in  Nem-  Span.  This  hath  {lender 
climoing  ltalks,  fending  out  many  fmall  branches,  which 
climb  to  the  height  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet,  when  they 
meet  with  neighbouring  fupport,  to  which  they  fallen  them¬ 
felves  by  them  tendrils  The  ftaiks  by  age  become  ligneous 
toward  the  bottom  ;  their  joints  are  not  far  afunder.  The 
leaves  hand  upon  {hort  {lender  foot- {talks  ;  they  are  fniooth, 
entire,  a:  d  of  a  lively  green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  loaves,  {landing  upon  long  foot- 
flalks  ;  the  empaiement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
oblong  leaves,  green  on  their  outfide,  but  whitiih  within. 
The  flower  has  five  oblong  white  petals  fituated  alternately 
to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement,  which  fpread  open  ;  the 
rays  are  of  a  bluifh  purple  colour,  inclining  at  the  bottom 
to  red  ;  the  column  in  the  center  is  fhort  and  thick  ;  the 
germen  on  the  top  is  oval,  and,  after  the  flowers  fade,  fwells 
to  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  and  changes  to  a  pale  yellow 
when  ripe,  having  many  oblong  feeds  inclofed  in  a  foft 
pulp.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  have  an  agreeable  odour, 
but  are  of  lhort  duration,  feldom  continuing  twenty 
hours  open  ;  but  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  on  the 
plants,  from  June  to  September,  and  fometimes  the  fruit  will 
ripen  here. 

All  the  perennial  forts  which  are  natives  of  thq  hot  parts 
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of  America,  require  a  ftove  to  preferve  them  here,  without 
which  they  will  not  thrive  ;  for  although  fome  of  the  forts- 
will  live  in  the  open  air  during  the  warm  months  in  fummer, 
yet  they  make  but  little  progrefs  ;  nor  will  the  plants  pro¬ 
duce  many  flowers,  unlefs  the  pots  in  which  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  of  the  fiove,  and  their 
branches  are  trained  againft  an  efpalier.  The  belt  way  to 
have  them  in  perfection,  is  to  make  a  border  of  earth  on  the 
back-fideof  the  tan-bed,  which  maybe  feparated  by  planks 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  mixing  with  the  tan  ;  and  whea 
the  plants  are  itrong  enough,  they  Ihould  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  this  border  ;  adjoining  to  which, 
Ihould  be  a  trelliage  ereCted  to  the  top  of  the  ftove;  againft; 
this  the  ftaiks  of  the  plants  mult  be  trained,  and  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  they  will  form  a  hedge  to  hide  the  wall  of  the  ftove, 
and  their  leaves  continuing  green  all  the  year,  together  with 
their  flowers,  which  will  be  very  plentifully  intermixed  in, 
fummer,  will  have  a  very  agreeable  efteft. 

As  there  will  be  only  a  plank  partition  between  the  earth 
and  the  tan,  fo  the  earth  will  be  kept  warm  by  the  tail- bed, 
which  will  be  of  great  fenice  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  border  ihould  not  be  lefs  than  too  feet  broad  and  three 
deep,  which  is  the  ufual  depth  of  the  pit  for  tan  ;  fo  that 
where  thefe  borders  are  intended,  the  pits  Ihould  not  be  lefs 
than  eight  feet  broad,  that  the  bark -bed,  exclufive  of  the 
border,  may  be  fix  feet  wide.  If  the  border  is  fenced  off 
with  ilrong  fliip  planks,  they  will  laft  fome  years,  elpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  well  painted  over  with  a  compoiltion  of 
melted  pitch,  brick-duft  and  oil,  which  will  preferve  them 
found  a  longtime;  and  the  earth  fnould  be  taken  out  care¬ 
fully  from  between  the  roots  of  the  plants,  at  leaft  once  a 
year,  puttiug  in  frefti  ;  with  this  management,  1  have  feen 
thefe  plants  in  great  perfection.  But  where  there  has  not 
been  this  conveniency,  I  have  turned  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  them  into  the  tan,  where  it  was  half 
rotten,  into  which  they  have  rooted  exceedingly,  and  have 
thriven  for  two  or  three  years  as  well  as  could  be  defired  ; 
but  when  their  roots  extended  to  a  great  dillance  in  the  tan- 
bed,  they  have  been  injured  by  renewing  of  the  bark  j 
when  it  has  fermented  pretty  violently,  the  roots  have  been 
fealded,  and  the  plants  have  been  killed,  fo  that  the  other 
method  is  more  eligible. 

As  thefe  forts  do  not  often  perfect  their  feeds  here,  fo- 
they  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  branches, 
which,  if  done  in  April,  they  will  put  out  roots  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Auguft,  when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old 
plants,  and  either  planted  in  pots  to  get  ftrength,  or  into 
the  border  of  the  ilove,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Some  of  thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  » 
thefe  ihould  be  planted  in  pots  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  fcieen  them  from  the  fun,  and  refrefti  them  with 
water  gently,  as  often  as  the  earth  may  require  it  ;  and  in 
about  two  months  or  ten  weeks,  they  will  put  out  roots,  and 
may  then  be  treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 
PASSION-FLOWER.  See  Paffifiora. 

PASTINACA.  Bourn.  Injl.  R.If.  319.  tab.  170.  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated flower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  compofed 
of  many  f mailer ,  and  thefe  are  likened fe  compofed  of  f enteral  rays. 
I  hey  have  no  invo  lucrum,  and  the  empalement  is  fcarce  vifible 
the  umbel  is  uniform.  The  Ji oncers  have  five  fpear-Jhaped  in¬ 
curved  petals,  and  five  hair -like f amina.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  flower,  fiupporting  two  refiexed  fiyles.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  elliptical,  plain ,  comprefi'ed  fruit ,  dividing 
in  two  parts,  having  two  bordered  elliptical  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pastinaca  foliis  fimplicitcr  pinnatis  hirfutis.  Parfnep 
with  Angle,  winged,  hairy  leaves ;  wild  Parfnep. 

1.  Pas- 
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2.  Pastinaca  foliis  -fimpliciter  pinnatis  glabris.  Parfnep 
With  Angle,  winged,  fmooth  leaves ;  Garden  Parfnep. 

3.  Pastinaca  foliis  decompofith pinnatis.  Hort  Cliff.  105. 
Parfnep  with  decompounded  winged  leaves;  or  Opopanax. 

1  he  firit  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks,  and 
on  dry  ground  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  the  firft  year  (hooting  out  hairy  leaves  which 
ipread  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  are  fingiy  winged  ; 
and  the  lobes  are  irregularly  cut.  The  following  year  the 
ftalks  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  thefe  are  channelled,  hairy, 
and  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves  like  thofe  at  the  bottom, 
but  fmalier  ;  the  ftalk  branches  out  toward  the  top,  each 
branch  being  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  fruit,  having  two 
flat  bordered  feeds. 

The  root  and  feed  of  this  fort  isfometimes  ufed  in  medicine, 
but  it  is  feldotn  cultivated  in  gardens,  the  markets  being  fup- 
p'ied  from  the  fields  ;  yet  the  druggilts  commonly  fell  the 
feeds  of  the  garden  kind  for  it,  which  they  may  purchale  at 
an  eafy  price  when  it  is  too  old  to  grow,  but  then  the  feeds 
can  have  no  virtue  left. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fmooth  leaves  of  a  light  or  yellowiih 
green  colour,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  former  ;  the 
fhilks  alfo  rife  higher,  and  are  deeper  channelled  ;  the  foot- 
flalks  of  the  umbels  are  much  longer,  afid  the  flowers  are 
of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  Thefe  two  forts  have  been 
thought  only  varieties ;  the  Garden  Parfnep  they  have  fup- 
pofed  to  differ  from  the  wild  only  by  culture  ;  but  I  have 
cultivated  both  many  years,  and  have  never  found  that  either 
of  the  forts  have  varied  ;  the  feeds  of  each  having  confiantly 
produced  the  fame  fort  as  they  were  taken  from,  fo  that  I 
am  certain  they  are  diftinfl  fpecies. 

This  fort  is  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens,  the  roots  of 
which  are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  nourifhing. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
February  or  March,  in  a  rich  mellow  foil,  which  muff  be 
well  dug,  that  their  roots  may  run  downward,  the  greateft 
excellency  being  the  length  and  bignefs  of  the  roots.  Thele 
may  be  town  alone,  or  with  Carrots,  as  is  praftifed  by  the 
kitchen-gardeners  near  London  ;  fome  of  whom  alfo  mix 
Leeks,  Onions,  and  Lettuce,  with  their  Parfneps  ;  but  this 
I  think  very  wrong,  for  it  is  not  poflible,  thatfo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  can  t:, rive  well  together,  except  they  are  allowed 
a  confiderable  diftance;  and  if  fo,  it  will  be  equally  the 
fame  to  fovv  the  different  forts  feparnte.  However,  Carrots 
and  Parfneps  may  be  fovv n  together  very  well,  efpecially 
where  the  Carrots  are  defignsd  to  be  drawn  off  very  young; 
becaufe  the  Parfneps  generally  fpread  moft  towards  the  latter 
end  of  fummer,  which  is  after  the  Carrots  are  gone,  fo  that 
there  may  be  a  double  crop  upon  the  fame  ground. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould  hoe  them  out, 
leaving  them  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  afunder;  obferving 
at  the  fame  time  to  cut  up  all  the  weeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow,  would  foon  overbear  the  plants  and  choke 
them.  This  muff  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fpring,  according  as  you  find  the  weeds  grow  ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  fummet,  when  the  plants  are  fo  ftrong  as  to 
cover  the  ground,  they  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds, 
fo  that  after  that,  feafon  they  will  require  no  farther  care. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  roots  may  be  dug  up 
for  ufe,  before  which  time  they  are  feldom  well  tailed;  nor 
are  they  good  for  much  late  in  the  fpring,  after  they  are  (hot 
out  again  ;  io  that  thofe  who  would  prefbrve  thefe  roots  for 
fpring  ufe,  ihould  dig  them  up  in  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  bury  them  in  fand,  in  a  dry  place,  where  they  will 
remain  good  until  the  middle  of  Jpriff or  later.  Thefe 
roots  are  excellent  for  hogs. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  you  ihould 
make  choice  of  fome  <A  the  Jongeit,  ftraiteff,  and  largeff 
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roots,  which  Ihould  be  planted  about  two  feet  afunder,  iti 
fome  place  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  ftrong 
fouth  and  weft  winds ;  for  the  items  of.  thefe  plants  com¬ 
monly  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  fubjeft  to  be 
broken  by  ftrong  winds,  if  expofed  thereto  ;  they  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon 
ihould  pr.ove  very  dry,  you  ihould  give  them  fome  water 
twice  a  week,  which  will  caufe  them  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  feeds,  which  will  be  much  ftronger  than  if  they 
were  wholly  negledted.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  Augujl 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe ;  at 
which  time  you  ihould  carefully  cut  off  the  heads,  and 
fpread  them  upon  a  coarfe  cloth  for  two  or  three  days,  to 
dry  ;  after  which,  the  feeds  ihould  be  beaten  off,  and  put 
up  for  ufe  ;  but  you  ihould  never  truft  to  thefe  feeds,  after 
they  are  a  year  old,  for  they  will  feldom  grow  beyond  that 
age. 

The  leaves  of  the  Garden  Parfnep  are  dangerous  to  han- 
dlei,  efpecially  in  a  morning,  while  the  dew  remains  upon 
them,  at  which  time,  if  they  are  handled  by  perfons  who 
have  a  foft  ilcin,  it  will  raife  it  in  blifters.  I  have  known 
fome  gardeners,  when  they  have  been  drawing  up  Carrots 
from  among  Parfneps  in  a  morning,  when  their  leaves  were 
wet  with  dew,  draw  up  the  ileeves  of  their  ihirts  to  theirihoul-' 
ders,  to  prevent  their  being  wet ;  by  doing  of  which  they 
have  had  their  arms,  fo  far  as  they  were  bare,  covered  over  . 
with  large  blifters  ;  and  thefe  were  full  of  a  fealding  li¬ 
quor,  which  has  proved  very  troublefome  for  feveral  days. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  green  rough  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large,  decompounded,  winged 
leaves,  which  are  very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  yellow,  which  flows  out 
where  either  the  leaf  or  ftalk  is  broken  ;  the  ftalks  are  di¬ 
vided  upward  into  many  horizontal  branches,  each  being 
terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow„flowers.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  plain  feeds  which  are 
bordered,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  middle,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn.  The  Opapanax  of  the  (hops,  is  thought  to 
be  the  concrete  juice  of  this  plant. 

PASTURE. 

Pafture  ground  is  of  two  forts :  the  one  is  low  meadow 
land,  whicn  is  olten  overflowed,  and  the  ether  is  upland, 
which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  Hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not 
require  manuring  or  dreflihg  fo  often  ;  but  then  the  Hay 
produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the  other,  as 
is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland  more  valued  than 
that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  meadows  ;  though  the  latter  will 
make  the  fatter  and  larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which 
are  brought  from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnjhire.  But 
where  people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much 
larger  price  for  fueh  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
ihort  upla'nd  pafture,  than  for  the  other.  Befides  this,  dry 
paftures  have  an  advantage  over  tke  meadows,  that  they 
may  befed  all  the  winter,  and  not  fo  fubjedl  to  poach  in  wet 
weather;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  produced, 
which  are  great  advantages,  and  do,  in  a  great  meafure, 
recompence  for  thefmalinefs  of  the  crop. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fencing 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  Imall  lie’ds  of  four,  five,  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees  in  the  hedge  rows, 
which  will  fereen  the  Grafs  from  the  drying  pinching  winds 
of  March,  which  prevent  the  Grafs  from  growing  in  large 
open  lands  ;  fo  that  if  April  proves  a  cold  dry  month,  the 
o  ien  land  produces  very  little  Hay  ;  whereas  in  the  fheltered 
fields  the  Grafs  will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  Will 
cover  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the 
roots  of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop,  if  the  fpring  ihould  prove  dry.  But 
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in  fencing  of  land  it  mull  be  obferved  fas  was  before  di¬ 
rected)  not  to  make  the  inclofures  too  fmall,  efpecially 
where  the  hedgerows  are  planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe  when 
the  trees  are  advanced  to  a  confiderable  height*  they  will 
fpread  over  the  land ;  and,  where  they  are  ciofe,  will  ren¬ 
der  the  Grafs  four  ;  fo  that  in  dead  of  being  an  advantage, 
it  will  greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  padures  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the  foil, 
or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  Grafs  hath  been  deftroyed 
by  Rufhes,  buflies,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the  fur  face  of  the 
land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  improved  by  paring  it 
off,  and  burning  it  in  the  manner  before  directed,  under 
the  article  of  Land  ;  but  if  it  is  a  hot  Tandy  land,  then 
chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay,  are  very  proper  manures  to 
lay  upon  it ;  but  this  fhould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  quan¬ 
tities,  otherwifeit  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bulhes  or  Rufhes,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  land,  to  grub  them  up  toward  the 
latter  part  of  thefummer;  and  after  .hey  are  dried  to  burn 
them,  and  fpread  the  afhes  over  the  ground  jud  before  the 
autumnal  rains:  at  which  time  thefurface  of  the  land  fhould 
be  levelled,  and  Town  with  Grafs  feed,  which  will  come  up 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  make  good  Grafs  the  following  fpring. 
So  alfo  where  the  land  is  full  of  mole-hills,  thefe  fhould  be 
pared  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  afhes,  or  fpread  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  ground,  when  they  are  pared  off,  obferving  to 
fow  the  bare  patches  with  Grafs  feed,  jud  as  the  autumnal 
rains  begin. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  padures  is  the  feeding 
of  them  every  other  year  ;  for  wheie  this  is  not  practifed,  the 
land  mud  be  manured  at  lead  every  third  year ;  and  where 
a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poffeffion,  he  will 
not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the  padure.  Therefore 
every  farmer  fhould  endeavour  to  proportion  his  padure  to 
his  arable  land,  efpecially  where  manure  is  fcarce,  other- 
wife  he  will  foon  find  his  error ;  for  the  padure  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  profit,  which  may  arife  from  the  ara¬ 
ble  land. 

Thefe  upland  padures  feldom  degenerate  the  Grafs 
which  is  fovvn  on  them,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good  ; 
whereas  the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  winter, 
in  few  years  turn  to  a  harfh  rufhy  Grafs,  but  the  upland 
will  continue  a  fine  fvveet  Grafs  for  many  years  without  re¬ 
newing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufbandry,  of  which  the  farmers  are 
in  general  more  ignorant,  than  that  of  the  pafture  ;  mod  of 
them  fuppofe,  that  when  an  old  padure  is  ploughed  up,  it 
can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward  again  ;  fo  their 
common  method  of  managing  their  land  after  ploughing, 
and  getting  two  or  three  crops  of  Corn  is,  to  fow  with  their 
crop  of  Barley,  fome  Grafs  feeds  (as  they  call  them)  ; 
that  is,  either  the  red  Clover,  which  they  intend  to  dand 
two  years  after  the  Corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  Rye 
Grafs  mixed  with  Trefoil  ;  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  mod  but 
biennial  plants,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are 
perfected,  fo  the  ground  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again 
ploughed  for  Corn  ;  and  this  is  the  condant  round  which 
the  lands  are  employed  in,  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers ;  for 
I  have  never  met  with  one  of  them,(who  had  the  lead  notion 
of  laying  down  their  land  to  Grafs  for  any  longer  continu¬ 
ance  ;  therefore  the  feeds  which  they  ufually  fow,  are  the 
bed  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  thefe  people, 
I  hope  to  prove,  that  it  is  poffible  to  lay  down  land,  which 
has  been  in  tillage,  with  Grafs,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the 
fward  (hall  be  as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  natural  Grafs, 
and  of  as  long  durarion.  But  this  is  never  to  be  expe&ed, 
in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop  of  Corn  with  the 
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Grafs  feeds  ;  for  wherever  this  hath  been  praCb'fed,  if  the 
Corn  has  fucceeded  well,  the  Grafs  has  been  very  poor  and 
weak  ;  fo  that  if  the  land  has  not  been  very  good,  the 
Grafs  has  fcarcely  been  worth  danding  ;  for  the  following 
year  it  will  produce  but  little  Hay,  and  the  year  after  the 
crop  is  worth  little,  cither  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be 
expedled  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nou- 
rifii  two  crops  ;  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land, 
yet  the  Corn  being  the  fird,  and  mod  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  Grafs  from  making  any  confiderable  progrefs; 
fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and  but  very 
thin,  many  of  them  which  came  up  in  the  fpring  being  de- 
droyed  by  the  Corn  ;  for  wherever  there  are  roots  of  Corn, 
it  cannot  be  expe&cd  there  fhould  be  any  Grafs.  Therefore 
the  Grafs  mud  be  thin,  and,  if  the  land  is  not  in  good 
heart,  to  fnpply  the  Grafs  with  nourifhment.  that  the  roots 
may  branch  out.  afier  the  Corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any 
confiderable  crop  of  Hay. 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  Grafs,  there 
fhould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fovvn  with  the  feeds  ;  the 
land  fhould  alfo  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleaned  from  Weeds  ; 
otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  fird,  and  grow  fo 
drong,  as  to  overbear  the  Grafs,  and  if  they  are  not  pulled 
up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  bed  feafon  to  fow  the  Grafs 
feeds  upon  dry  land  is  about  the  beginning  of  September,  if 
there  is  an  appearance  of  rain  ;  for  the  ground  being  then: 
warm,  if  there  happen  fome  good  (bowers  of  rain  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  the  grafs  will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and 
get  fufficient  rooting  in  theground  before  winter,  fo  will  not 
be  in  danger  of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  frod,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before 
the  frod  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not  been 
pra&ifed,  the  frod  has  often  loofened  the  ground  fo  much, 
as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  dons' 
it  great  damage,  and  this  has  been  brought  as  an  obje&ion 
to  the  autumnal  fowing  of  Grafs  ;  but  it  will  be  found  to 
have  no  weight,  if  the  above  direction  is  praCtifed  ;  nor  is 
there  any  hazard  in  fowing  the  Grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that 
of  dry  weather  after  the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  Grafs 
comes  up  well,  and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  of 
Oftober  or  the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined  at 
bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  Hay  may  be  expected  the  fame 
fummer.  In  very  open  expofed  cold  lands, 'it  is  proper  to 
fow  the  feeds  three  weeks  earlier  than  is  here  mentioned, 
that  the  Grafs  may  have  time  to  get  good  rooting,  before 
the  cold  feafon  comes  on  to  flop  its  growth  ;  for  in  fuch, 
fituations,  vegetation  is  over  early  in  the  autumn,  fo  the 
Grafs  being  weak,  may  be  deftroyed  by  frolt  :  but  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  i-n  Jngufi,  and  a  few  fhowers  follow  foon 
after  to  bring  up  the  Grafs,  it  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  any  which  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  as  I  have  feveral 
years  experienced,  on  fome  places  as  much  expofed  as  mod 
in  England.  But  where  the  ground  cannot  be  prepared  for 
fowing  at  that  feafon,  it  may  be  performed  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March,  according  to  the  ieafons  being  early 
or  late;  for  in  backward  fprings,  and  in  cold  land,  l  have 
often  fenved  the  Grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs ; 
but  there  is  danger  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and 
efpecially  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ;  for  I  have  feen  many 
times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed  by  drong 
winds  at  that  feafon,  fo  that  the  feeds  have  been  driven  ift 
heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  Therefore  whenever  the 
feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the 
ground  well  foon  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the  fur- 
face,  and  prevent  its  being  removed. 

The  fort  of  feeds  which  are  the  bell  for  this  purpofe,  are 
the  bell  fort  of  upland  Hay  feeds,  taken  from  the  cleaned 

padures. 
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paftures,  where  there  are  no  bad  weeds ;  if  this  feed  is  lifted 
to  clean  it  from  rubLifh,  three,  or  at  molt  four  bufhels,  will 
be  lufiicient  to  fovv  an  acre  of  land.  The  other  fort  is  the 
' Trifolium  pratenfe  album ,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  white  Dutch  Clover,  or  white  Honeyfuckle  Grafs. 
Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will  be  enough  for  one  acre  of 
land.  The  Grafs  feed  Ihull  be  fovvn  hi  ft,  and  then  the 
Dutch  Clover  feed  may  be  afterward  lown  ;  but  they  Ihould 
not  be  mixed  together,  becaufe  the  Clover  feeds  being  the 
heavieft,  wiil  fall  to  the  bottuin,  and  confequemly  the  ground 
will  be  unequally  lown  with  them. 

Alter  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  ground  Ihould  be  lightly 
harrowed  to  bury  the  feeds  ;  but  this  Ihould  be  performed 
with  a  fiiort  toothed  harrow,  otherwife  the  feeds  wiil  be 
buried  too  deep.  Two  or  three  days  after  fowing,  if  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  it  fhould  be  rolled  with  a  Bar¬ 
ley  roller,  to  break  the  clods  and  fmooth  the  ground,  which 
will  fettle  it,  and  prevent  the  leeds  from  being  removed  by 
the  wind. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fhould  produce 
many  weeds,  thefe  Ihould  be  drawn  out  before  they  grow 
fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  Grafs  ;  for  where  this  has  been 
regle&ed,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch  polfellion  of  th£ 
ground,  as  to  keep  down  the  Grafs  and  ftaive  it ;  and  when 
thefe  u’eeds  have  been  fuftered  to  remain  until  they  have 
fhed  their  feeds,  the  land  has  been  fo  plentifully  flocked 
with  them,  as  entirely  to  deilroy  the  Grafs  ;  therefore  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  hufbandry,  never  to  fufFer 
weeds  to  grow  on  the  land- 

As  the  white  Clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  certainly 
the  v  ery  belt  fort  to  fow,  where  pattures  are  laid  down  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  as  the  Hay  feeds  which  are  taken  from  the  bell 
paftures,  will  be  compcfed  of  various  forts  of  Grafs,  fome  of 
which  may  be  but  annual,  and  others  biennial,  fo  when 
thofe  go  ofF,  there  will  be  many  and  large  patches  of  ground 
left  bare  and  naked,  if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  white  Clover,  to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  land. 
Therefore  a  good  fward  can  never  beexpefled,  where  this 
is  not  fown  ;  for  in  moil  part  of  the  natural  pallures,  we 
find  this  plant  makes  no  fmall  (hare  of  the  fward  ;  and 
is  equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally 
upon  gravel  and  clay,  in  molt  parts  of  England ;  which  is 
a  plain  indication  how  eafily  this  plant  may  L>e  cultivated  to 
great  advantage,  in  moll  forts  of  land  throughout  this 
kingdom. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  before  di¬ 
rected,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way  to  preferve 
it  good  is,  by  conllantly  rolling  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  and  in  fummer  after  rain, 
as  hath  been  before  directed.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  is 
rarely  p>radtifed  by  farmers,  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Grafs.  Another 
thing  ihould  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is,  to  cut 
up  Docks,  Dandelion,  Knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad  weeds, 
by  their  roots,  every  fpring  and  autumn;  this  will increafe 
the  quantity  of  good  Grafs,  and  preferve  the  paftures  in 
beamy.  Drefiingof  thefe  paftures  every  third  year,  is  alfo 
a  good  piece  of  hufbandry,  for  othenvife  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pefted  the  ground  fhouid  continue  to  produce  good  crops. 
Befidesthis,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mow¬ 
ing,  and  not  to  mow  the  fame  ground  every  year ;  but  to 
mow  one  feafon,  and  feed  the  next  ;  for  where  the  ground 
is  every  year  mown,  it  mult  be  conftantly  drelfed,  as  are 
molt  of  the  Grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the 
ground  will  be  foon  exhaufted. 

PAVIA.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  z.  p.  260.  The  fcarlet  flowering 
Horfe  Cheftnut. 

The  Cbaraflcrs  are, 

7 he  flower  has  a  frail  empalement  of  one  leaf  indented  in  fust 


parts  at  the  top.  It  has  five  roundijb  petals ,  waved  and  plaited 
on  their  borders,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  inferted  in 
the  empalement.  It  hath  eight  fiarnina,  which  are  declined,  as 
long  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  rifing  fummits  ;  and  a  roundijh 
germen  fitting  upon  an  awl  Jhaped fiyle,  crowned  by  an  acuminated 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval.  Pear -Jhaped, 
leathery  capfule  with  three  cells,  in  which  is  fometimes  one ,  and 
at  others  two,  almofi  globular  feeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Pavia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  260.  The  fcarlet  Horfe 
Cheftnut. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the  Brazils ; 
from  the  firft  the  feeds  were  brought  to  England,  where  the 
plants  have  been  of  lace  years  much  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  In  Carolina  it  is  but  of  humble  growth,  feldoin 
riling  more  than  eight  or  ten  fe.-t  high;  the  ftalk  is  pretty 
thick  and  woody,  lending  out  fevera!  branches,  garnifhed 
with  hand  fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  which  unite  at  their  bale,  where  they  join  the 
foot-ftaik  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  long 
foot  liaiks.  7  he  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks, 
which  fuitain  five  or  fix  flowers,  which  are  tubulous  at  bot¬ 
tom,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  the  petals  are  irre¬ 
gular  in  lize  and  length,  having  an  appearance  of  a  lip 
flower;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  have  feven  or 
eight  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals.  When  the  flowers 
fade,  the  germen  fvvells  to  a  Pear-fhaped  fruit,  with  a  thick 
ruflet  cover  having  three  cells,  one  of  which,  and  fome¬ 
times  two,  are  pregnant  with  globular  feeds. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
upon  a  warm  border  of  light  fandy  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds,  but  they  mull  not  be  tranfplanted  until  the  fpring 
following  ;  for  as  thefe  feedling  plants  are  tender  while 
they  are  young,  fo  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  the 
two  firit  winters  :  this  ihould  be  carefully  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  early  froils  begin  ;  for  as  the  tops  of  the 
young  plants  are  very  tender,  lo  a  fmall  froft  at  that  time 
will  pinch  them  ;  and  when  the  tops  are  killed,  they  gene¬ 
rally  decay  to  the  ground  ;  when  this  happens,  they  fel- 
dom  make  good  plants  after.  Therefore  this  ihould  be  con¬ 
ftantly  obferved  for  two  years,  or  three  at  inoft,  by  which 
time  the  plants  will  have  gotien  ftrength  enough  to  refill  the 
froft,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  juft  before  they  begin  to 
fnoot,  and  placed  either  in  a  nurlery  to  be  trained  up,  or 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  ooferving,  if  the  feafon  be 
dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  as  alfo  to 
lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  prevent 
the  fun  and  wind  from  drying  it  too  fait ;  as  the  plants  ad¬ 
vance,  fo  the  lateral  branches  Ihould  be  pruned  off,  in  order 
to  1  educe  them  to  regular  items. 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  it 
upon  the  common  Horfe  Cheftnut,  which  is  the  common 
method  praftifed  by  the  nurfery-men  ;  but  the  trees  thus 
raifed,  feldum  make  a  good  appearance  long,  for  the  ftock 
of  the  common  Horie  Cheftnut  will  be  more  than  twice  the 
fize  of  the  other,  and  frequently  put  out  fhoots  below 
the  graft,  and  fometimes  the  grafts  are  blown  out  of 
the  ftocks,  after  ten  years  growth  ;  but  thefe  ftocks  render 
the  trees  hardy,  and  of  a  larger  growth. 

PACJLLIN1A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  446. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of  four 
fmall  oval  leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong  oval  petals ,  twice  the  fize 
of  the  empalement,  and  eight  fhort  Jiamtna,  with  a  turbinated 
germen,  having  three  fhort  jlender  fiyles ,  crowned  by  Jpreading 
fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  three-cornered 
capfuL  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  almof  oval  feed. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Paullinia  /bltis  ternatis,  petiolis  teretiufculis,  foliolis 
ovato-oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Three-leaved  Paul¬ 
linia  with  taper  foot-ftalks,  and  oblong  oval  lobes. 

2.  Paullinia  foliis  bi  ternatis,  petiolis  rnarginatis,  foliolis 
ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 66.  Paullinia  with  nine 
lobes  in  each  leaf,  bordered  foot-ftalks,  and  oval  entire  lobes. 

3.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus,  obiufis 
fubdentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  363.  Three-leaved  Paullinia, 

with  trifoliate  leaves  having  wedge-fhaped  lobes,  which  are 
indented. 

4.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubfinuatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  366.  Paullinia  with  double  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  oval  linuated  lobes. 

5.  Paullinia  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  incifs,  petiolis  margi  - 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff  52.  Paullinia  with  winged  leaves  whofe 
lobes  are  cut,  and  bordered  foot-ftalks. 

6.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubdentatis, 
petiolis  rnarginatis.  Burn:.  Three-leaved  twining  Cururu. 

7.  Paullinia  foliis  pinnatis  tomentefis,  foliolis  ovatis  in¬ 
cifs,  petiolis  rnarginatis.  Paullinia  with  winged  woolly 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  cut  on  their  edges,  and  bor¬ 
dered  foot  ftalks. 

8.  Paullinia  foliis  bipinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  366. 
Paullinia  with  double  winged  leaves. 

9.  Paullinia  foliis  bitematis,  foliolis  oblongo- ovatis  emar- 
ginatis,  petiolis  rnarginatis.  Paullinia  with  twice  trifoliate 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  and  indented  at  the 
top,  and  bordered  foot-ftalks. 

Thefe  plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies.  They 
have  climbing  ftalks  with  tendrils  at  each  joint,  by  which 
they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
with  one  leaf,  which  in  fome  of  the  fpecies  is  compofed 
of  three  lobes  like  Trefoil,  in  others  of  five  lobes,  and 
fome  have  nine  lobes.  Thefe  are  in  fome  fpecies  entire, 
in  others  they  are  indented  at  the  point,  and  fome  are 
cut  on  their  edges  ;  in  fome  fpecies  their  furface  is  fmooth, 
in  others  they  are  hairy.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long 
bunches  like  thofe  of  Currants,  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
fo  make  no  figure  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  three  cornered 
capfules  having  three  cells,  which  in  the  Cururu  of  Plumier, 
contain  roundifh  feeds,  but  thofe  of  the  Serjana  have  wing¬ 
ed  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  reverfed,  being  faftened  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wing  to  the  capfule,  the  feed  hanging 
downward. 

As  thefe  plants  are  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove, 
and  requiring  a  large  fhare  of  room,  they  are  feldom  propa¬ 
gated  in  Europe,  unlefs  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  for  their  flowers  have  v.ery  little  beauty  to  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

PEACH.  See  Perfica. 

PEAR.  See  Pyrus. 

PEAS.  See  Pifum. 

PEAS  EVERLASTING.  See  Lathyrus. 

PEDICULAR1S,  Rattle,  CocksComb,  orLoufewort. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  this  plant,  which  grow 
wild  in  paflures  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  low 
meadows  are  very  troublefbme  weeds,  efpeciaily  one  fort 
with  yellow  flowers,  which  rifes  to  be  a  foot  high,  or  more, 
and  is  often  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  the  moll  predominant 
plant  ;  but  this  is  very  bad  food  for  cattle,  and  when  it  is 
mowed  with  the  Grafs  for  Hay,  renders  it  of  little  value. 
rl  he  feeds  of  this  plant  are  generally  ripe  by  the  time  the 
Grafs  is  mowed,  fo  that  whenever  perfons  take  Grafs  feed 
for  fowing,  they  fliould  be  very  careful,  that  none  of  this 
feed  is  mixed  with  it.  As  thefe  plants  are  never  cultivated, 

1  ill  a  1 1  not  trouble  the  reader  with  their  feveral  varieties. 

PEGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  530.  Wild  Afjyrian  Rue. 


The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalemevt.  It  has  five  oblong 
oval  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and fftetn  awlfhaped  ft  amino, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  petal's,  whofe  bafes  Jpread  info 
a  neftarium  under  the  gerrrcu,  and  are  terminated  by  ereft 
oblong  fummits.  It  has  a  three-cornered  roundiffo  gerrnen,  ele¬ 
vated  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower,  which  afterward  becomes  a  round¬ 
ifh  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells  filed  with  oval 
acute -pointed  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifb  gardens  at  pre* 
fent,  viz. 

Peganum  foliis  multiftdis.  Hort.  Upjal.  144.  Peganinn 
with  many-pointed  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Syria-,  it  has  a 
root  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  by  age  becomes 
woody.  T  he  ftalks  decay  every  autumn,  and  new  ones 
arife  in  the  fpring ;  thele  grow  about  a  foot  long,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  thick  leaves  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  of  a  gummy  bitterifin  tafte.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting 
dole  between  the  leaves,  and  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh 
white  petals,  which  open  like  a  Rcfe,  having  fifteen  awl¬ 
fhaped  flamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  three-' 
cornered  gerrnen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  ceils,  which  contain 
feveral  oval  acute- pointed  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  thinly 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muftbe  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require  till  the  end 
of  Oftober,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  when  their  flaiks 
decay.  At  which  time,  if  the  bed  is  covered  with  tanners 
bark,  afhes,  faw-duft,  or  fuch  like  covering  to  keep  out  the 
froft,  it  will  be  a  fecure  way  to  preferve  the  roots,  which 
when  young  are  fomewhat  tender.  The  following  March 
the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  awarm  fitu- 
atio.n  and  a  dry  foil,  where  they  will  continue  feveral  years. 

PELEC1NUS.  See  Biferrula. 

PELLITORY  OF  SPAIN.  See  Anthemis. 

PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL.  See  Parietaria. 

PENNY-ROYAL.  See  Pulegium. 

PENTAPETES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  73 7. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  fower  has  a  double  empalemenl ,  the  outer  being  fmall  and 
compofed  of  three  leaves,  the  inner  is  cut  into  five  parts,  which 
are  refiexed.  It  has  five  oblong  petals  which  fpread  open,  and 
fifteen  narrow  famina  joined  in  a  tube  at  their  bafe.  It  has  a 
roundifh  gerrnen,  with  a  cylindrical  fiyle  the  length  of  the  fia- 
tnina,  crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma.  I  he  gerrnen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  ligneous  capfule  with  "five  cells,  filed  with  oblong  feeds.' 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Pentapetes  foliis  baftato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  698.  Pentapetes  with  halberd-pointed,  fpear-lhaped, 
fa  wed  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  I  have 
feveral  times  received  the  feeds  ;  it  is  annual,  and  dies  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  it  has  ripened  feeds.  It  hath  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk  from  two  to  three  feet  high;  gnrnifhed  with  leaves 
of  different  forms ;  the.  lower  leaves  are  large,  and  cut  on 
their  fides  towards  the  bafe  into  two  fide  lobe?  ;  the  middle 
is  extended  two  or  three  inches  farther  in  length,  fothat  the 
leaves  referable  the  points  of  halberds  in  their  fhape  ;  they 
are  flighdy  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  leaves,  which  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
are  much  narrower,  and  fome  of  them  have  very  fmall  in¬ 
dentures  on  their  fides ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  fta'ks,  and  ate 
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placed  alternately.  From  the  wings  of  the  fialks  the  flowers 
come  out;  they  are  for  the  molt  part  Angle,  but  fometimes 
there  are  two  arifing  at  the  fame  place.  The  foot-ltalk  of 
the  flower  is  fhort  and  flender.  The  exterior  empalement 
of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  fhort  leaves ;  the  inte¬ 
rior  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments, 
and  are  alinofl  as  long  as  the  petal.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  aril'es 
a  fhort  thick  column,  to  which  adhere  fifteen  fhort  (lamina. 
Between  the  (lamina  is  fituated  aroundifh  germen,  fupporting 
a  flyle  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  which  is  crowned  by  a  thick 
fligma.  Thefe  are  all  joined  at  their  bale  into  a  fort  of  co¬ 
lumn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifli  capfules  with  five  cells,  each  cell  inclofing 
three  or  four  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  mull  be  (own  upon  a  hot  bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  there 
Ihould  be  a  new  hot  bed  prepared  to  receive  them,  into 
which  fhould  be  plunged  fome  (mail  pocs  filled  with  good 
kitchen-garden  earth  ;  in  each  of  thefe  ihould  be  one  plant 
put,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  lectle  the  earth  to  their 
roots;  they  mufc  alfo  be  (haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  then  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  tender  exotick  plants.  When  the  plants  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  growth  fo  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  their 
roots,  they  fhould  be  fliifted  into  larger,  and  plunged  into 
another  hot- bed,  where  they  may  remain  as  long  as  they 
can  (land  under  the  glaffes  of  the  bed,  without  being  in¬ 
jured  ;  afterward  they  mud  be  removed  either  into  the  Hove 
or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  i'ereened  from  the  cold, 
and  in  warm  weather  have  plenty  of  freih  air  admitted  to 
them.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  early 
in  July,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  continued 
till  the  end  of  September,  during  which  time  they  make  a 
good  appearance.  The  feeds  ripen  gradually  after  each 
other  in  the  fame  fucceflion  as  the  flowers  were  produced, 
fo  they  (hould  be  gathered  as  Coon  as  their  capfules  begin 
to  open  at  the  top. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES.  See  Potentiila. 

PEONY.  See  Pteonia. 

PEPO  See  Cucurbita. 

PERESKIA  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  tab.  26.  Goofeberry. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  hath  a  Rojef/.apcd flmver  conflfting  of  federal  leases,  which 
are  placed  orbicularly ,  whofe  cup  afterward  becomes  a  joft, 
ftjhy ,  globular  fruit ,  befet  with  leaves.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fruit  ace  many  fat  roundijh  feeds  inclojed  in  a  mucilage. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Pe RE  SKI A  aculeata ,  fore  albo,  frulilu  favefeente.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  37.  Prickly  Perefkia  with  a  white  flower,  and 
a  yellowifli  fruit. 

This  p'ant  grows  in  fome  parts  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies , 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Englijh  (ettlements  in 
America,  where  it  is  called  a  Goofeberry,  and  by  the  Dutch 
it  is  culled  Blad  Apple.  It  hath  many  (lender  branches, 
which  will  rot  fupport  themfelves,  Co  mufl  be  fupported  by 
(lakes,  otherwife  th  y  will  trail  on  the  ground.  The 
branches,  as  alfo  the  Hem  of  the  plant,  are  befet  with  long 
whitiih  fpines,  which  are  produced  in  tufts.  The  leaves 
are  roundifli,  very  thick,  and  fucculent,  and  the  fruit  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  Walnut,  having  tufts  of  fmall  leaves  on 
it,  and  hath  a  whitiih  mucilaginous  pulp. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  of  the  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fumiryr  months,  which  (hould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  freih  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the 
fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  about  two  months  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  have  made  good  roots,  when  they  may  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
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pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  msy 
remain  during  the  fummer  feafon ;  but  at  Michaelmas ,  when 
the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  (liould  be  removed  into 
the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  fealon,  the  plants  mufl  be  kept  warm  ;  in  fummer  they 
mufl  have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  but  they  (hould  conllantly 
remain  in  the  (love,  for  though  they  will  bear  the  open  air 
in  (umrr.er,  in  a  warm  fituation,  yet  they  will  make  no 
progrefs,  if  they  are  placed  abroad  ;  nor  do  they  thrive 
near  io  well  in  the  dry  ftove,  as  when  they  are  plunged  in 
the  tan,  fo  that  the  bed  way  is  to  fet  them  next  a  trellace, 
at  the  back  cf  the  tan- bed,  to  which  their  branches  may  be 
fallened,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on  other  plants.  This 
plant  has  not  as  yet  produced  either  flowers  or  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land ;  but  as  there  are  feveral  plants  pretty  well  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  vve  may  expert  fome  of  them 
will  flower  in  a  Ihort  time. 

PER.ICLYMENU1VI.  Tourn.  lift.  R.  H.  608.  tab.  5 78- 
Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

1  he  enipalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  hit  a  five  parts  Jilting  upon 
the  germen.  The.  flower  is  of  one  petal,  having  an  oblong  tube, 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments,  which  turn  backward.  It  has 
five  awl  ftp  aped  flaniina  almofl  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  a 
roundijh  germen  fituated  below  the  flower ,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  umbiluated  berry  with  tv.o  cells ,  each  containing  one 
roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

I  P  E  R I  c  L  Y  M  E  N  u  M  flori  bus  cap}  tat  is  ter  min  alibus,  foliis 
omnibus  comiatis  fempeiJvrrentibus .  Honey fuckle  with  flowers 
growing  in  heads  at  the  er.d  of  the  branches,  and  leaves 
joined  round  the  (talk,  which  are  ever-green  ;  commonly 
calied  Trumpet  Ho  eyfuckle. 

2.  Periclymenum  racemis  later  alibus  oppoftis ,  flori  bus 
pendulis,  foliis  lancealatis  integerrimis.  Honey  fuckle  with 
flowers  in  long  bunches  growing  eppofite,  hanging  down, 
and  entire  fpear-fbaped  leaves. 

3 •  Periclymenum  corymbis  terminal} bus,  foliis  ovatis  ver- 
ti  ci  licit  is  petialalis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round  bunches  of 
flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  ar.d  oval  leaves  growing 
m  whorls,  having  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Periclymenum  corymbis  terminalibus,  foliis  ovatis 
acutis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round  bunches  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches,  and  oval  acute-pointed  leaves. 

5.  Periclymenum  capitulis  ovatis  imbricatis  terminal} bits, 
foliis  omnibus  diflinfiis.  Honeyfuckle  with  oval  imbricated 
heads  terminating  the  flalk,  and  the  leaves  difiinft ;  or  the 
German  Honeyfuckle. 

6.  Periclymenum  fioribus  verticillatis  terminalibus  fejfili- 
bus,  foliis  fummis  conn  at  0  perfohatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  4,5.  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  whorls  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  upper  leaves  lurrounding  the  flalk  ;  or 
Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

7.  Periclymenum  fioribus  ccrymbofis  terminalibus,  foliis 
hirfutis  difindiis,  viminibus  tenuioribus.  Honeyfuckle  with  a 
corymbus  of  flowers  terminating  the  (talks,  hairy  leaves 
growing  diftindl,  and  very  (lender  branches  ;  commonly 
called  Englijh  Honeyiuckle,  or  Woodbine. 

8.  Periclymenum  fioribus  verticillatis  terminalibus  jejfli- 
bus,  foliis -connato  perj'oliatis  fempervirentibus  glabris.  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  whorled  flowers  fitting  clofe,  terminating 
the  (lalks,  and  frncoth.  ever-green  leaves  furrounding  the 
llalks  ;  or  ever-green  Pioney fuckle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  North-  America,  bir  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  gardens  by  the  title  of  Virginia  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftintt  fpecies,  one 
being  much  hardier  than  the  other.  The  old  fort,  which 
came  from  Virginia ,  ha-  Wronger  (hoots ;  the  leaves  are  of 
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a  brighter  green  ;  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  larger,  and 
deeper  coloured  than  of  the  other,  which  came  from  Caro¬ 
lina.  Thefe  plants  have  the  appearance  of  the  common 
Hcneyfuckle,  but  the  flioots  are  weaker  than  any  of  thole, 
except  the  wild  fort  called  Woodbine  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
red  colour,  and  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
lhape  inverted,  and  clofely  furround  the  flalk  ;  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
having  long  flender  tubes,  which  are  enlarged  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  cut  into  five  almoft  equal  ieginents.  The  out- 
fide  of  the  flower  is  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  the  infide  yellow. 

Thefe  plants  lhould  be  planted  again!!  walls  or  pales,  to 
which  their  branches  lhould  be  trained  for  fupport,  ocher- 
wife  they  will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  heads  like  many  of  the  Honeyfuckles,  becaufe  their 
branches  are  too  weak  and  rambling,  and  are  liable  to  be 
killed  in  fevere  winters ;  therefore  they  lhould  be  planted 
to  a  warm  afpedt,  where  they  will  begin  to  flower  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  there  will  be  a  fuccelfion  of  flowers  till 
the  autumn.  They  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
young  branches,  which  will  eafily  take  root,  and  may  be 
afterward  treated  like  the  Honeyfuckle. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica .  This  hath 
many  flender  branches,  which  cannot  fupport  themfelves, 
but  trail  upon  any  neighbouring  bullies.  They  grow  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  (landing  by  pairs  oppo- 
fite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
at  each  joint ;  they  are  ranged  on  each  lide  the  foot- llaik  in 
long  bunches  like  Currants.  The  bunches  come  out  oppo- 
fite  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowilh  green,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  of  a  fnow  white,  from  whence 
the  plant  is  called  Snowberry  Bulh  in  America. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  cf  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft- Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  llirabby  Italic  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves, 
four  of  them  coming  out  at  each  joint  in  whorls  round  the 
(talk;  they  Hand  upon  ihort  foot  italks,  and  have  one  lliong 
midrib,  with  feveral  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
Tides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  round  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep  coral  colour  on  their 
outfide,  but  of  a  pale  red  wi.hin.  This  was  found  growing 
in  Jamaica  by  the  late  Dr.  lloujloun ,  who  brought  it  to  England . 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili ; 
father  Feuillee  found  it  near  the  city  of  Conception-,  it  was  af¬ 
terward  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  growing  a:  a  little 
diilance  from  Carthagena  in  Nenv  Spain.  This  hath  a  Ihrubby 
flalk  near  four  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  which  rife  about  twelve  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  ftiff  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  tneir  under.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  arc  of  a  deep  red  colour,  cut  into  four  leg- 
nitncs  at  the  top,  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  the 
fize  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofing  a  hard  feed. 

The  branches  of  this  fhrub  are  ufed  for  dsing  a  black  in 
the  Spanrjh  Weji •  Indies,  which  is  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
wafhed  out.  Th:s  dye  is  made  with  the  wood  of  the  Ihrub 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a  plant  called  Pangue, 
and  a  black  earth  called  Robbo,  boiling  them  in  common 
water  till  it  becomes  of  a  proper  ccnfiflence. 

The  three  forts  laft  mentioned  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
this  country  without  artificial  heat  ;  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  mult  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow.  Thefe  fhould  be  (own  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain 
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till  the  autumn,  for  the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  firfl  year, 
fo  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  llovc  for  the  winter 
feafon,  and  the  following  fpring  placed  on  a  frelh  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  (hading 
them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  mult  be  treated  in  the  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  thofe  countries.  As  the  plants  obtain  flrength, 
they  fhould  be  more  (tardily  treated,  by  placing  them  abroad 
in  a  flickered  fituajtion  for  two  months  or  ten  weeks,  in  the 
vvarmelt  part  of  the  funnner,  and  in  the  winter  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  dry  lteve,  kept  to  2  moderate  temperature 
of  warmth,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  flowers 
in  the  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Dutch  or  German  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  which  has  been  generally  fuppofea  the  fame  with 
the  E ngiijh  wild  fort  called  Woodbine,  but  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  different  fpecies,  for  the  ihoots  of  this  are  much 
ftronger.  The  plants  may  be  trained  with  Items,  and  formed 
into  heads,  which  the  wild  fort  cannot,  their  branches  be¬ 
ing  too  weak  and  trailing  for  this  purpofe.  The  branches 
of  this  aie  fmooth,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  having  very  ihort  foot-llaiks  ;  they  are 
placed  by  pairs,  but  are  not  joined  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
each  flower  arifing  out  of  a  fcaly  cover,  which  cover  after 
the  flowers  fade,  forms  an  oval  head,  whole  feales  lie  over 
each  oiher,  like  thofe  of  fifli.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddifli 
colour  on  their  outfide,  and  yellowilh  within,  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  T  his  fort  flowers  in  June ,  July,  and. 
Augijl.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one 
is  called  the  long  blowing,  and  the  other  the  late  red  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle. 

The  lixth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 
Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  the  early  white 
Honeyfuckle  is  one  ;  this  is  the  firfl;  which  flowers,  always 
appearing  in  May.  The  branches  of  this  are  flender,  covered 
with  a  light  green  ba;k,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  of  a 
thin  texture,  placed  by  pairs  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
but  thofe  which  are  fituaied  toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
join  at  their  bafe,  fo  that  the  flalk  feems  as  if  it  came 
through  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorled 
buncl.es  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white,  and 
have  a  very  fragrant  odour,  but  are  of  fhort  duration,  fo 
that  in  about  a  fortnight  they  are  entirely  over,  and  foon 
after  the  leaves  appear  as  if  blighted  and  fickly,  making  an 
indifferent  appearance  the  whole  fummer,  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  lefs  valued  than  the  others.  The  ether  variety 
is  the  yellow  Italian  Honeyfuckle,  which  is  the  next  in  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  white.  The  Ihoots  of  this  are  much  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  have  a  darker  bark  ;  the  leaves  are 
alfo  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowilh  red, 
and  appear  loon  after  the  white  ;  they  arc  not  of  much 
longer  duration,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  con¬ 
taining  one  hard  feed  in  do  fed  in  a  fort  pulp,  which  ripens 
in  the  autumn 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  wild  Englijh  Honeyfuckle 
or  Woodbine  ;  thus  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  branches  are  very  flender  and  hairy, 
trailing  over  the  neighbouring  bufhes,  and  twining  round 
the  boughs  of  trees  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and 
diftinct,  not  joined  at  their  bale  ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs 
oppofite;  the  flowtrs  are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
white,  and  the  other  yellowish  red  flowers.  Thefe  appear 
in  July,  and  there  is  a  fucceiiion  of  flowers  on  the  plants  till 
the  autumn. 
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There  is  aifo  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  Uaves,  and 
one  with  cut  leaves  iomewhat  like  the  leaves  of  Oak,  and 
one  of  ihefe  with  variegated  leaves  ;  but,  as  thefe  are  acci¬ 
dental  varieties,  I  have  not  enumerated  them, 

1  he  eighth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  North 
Jhntr ic a.  This  hath  ftrong  branches,  covered  with  a  purple 
bark,  which  are  garnifhed  with  lucid  green  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  flalks,  which  continue  their  verdure  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorled  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  there  are  frequently  two,  and  i'ometimes  three  of 
thefe  bunches  riling  one  out  of  another  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  on  their  outfide,  and  yellow  within,  of  a  ltrong  aroma- 
tick  flavour.  This  fort  begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  there 
js  a  fu  ocelli  on  of  flowers  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them, 
fo  that  it  is  the  mofl  valuable  of  all  the  forts. 

All  the  forts  ot  Hoaeyfucklea  are  propagated  cither  by 
layers  or  cuttings  :  when  they  are  propagated  by  layers, 
the  young  fhoors  only  flvould  be  choien  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  layed  in  the  autumn,  and  by  the  following 
antunin  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  Ihould  be  cut 
off  from  the  plants,  and  either  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  to  be  trained  up,  either  for  ftan- 
dardsj  which  muff  be  done  by  fixing  down  flakes  to  the 
item  of  each  plant,  to  which  their  principal  ftalk  Ihould  be 
faflened,  and  all  the  other  muft  be  cutoff;  the  principal 
ifalk  muft  be  trained  to  the  intended  height  of  the  item, 
then  it  Ihould  be  fhortened,  to  force  out  lateral  branches, 
and  thefe  Ihould  be  again  flopped  to  prevent  their  growing 
too. long;  by  the  conllant  repeating  this  as  the  fhoots  are 
produced,  they  may  be  formed  into  a  fort  of  ftaudard  ;  but 
if  any  regard  is  had  to  their  flowering,  they  cannot  be 
formed  into  regular  head s,  for  by  conflantly  fhortening  their 
branches,  the  flower- buds  will  be  cut  off,  fo  that  few  flowers 
oan  be  expedled  ;  and  as  it  is  an  unnatural  form  for  thefe 
trees,  fo  there  ihould  be  but  few  of  them  reduced  to  it,  for 
when  they  are  planted  near  other  bufhes,  in  vvhofe  branches 
the  Ihoots  of  the  Honeyfuckles  may  run  and  mix,  they  will 
flower  much  better,  and  have  a  finer  appearance  than  when 
they  are  more  regularly  trained  ;  therefore,  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  nurfery,  if  two  or  three  of  the  principal  ihoots 
are  trained  up  to  the  flakes,  and  the  others  are  entirely  cut 
off,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  following  autumn,  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  though  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  of  a  greater  age,  yet  they  do  not  thrive  to 
well  as  when  they  are  removed  while  they  are  young. 

When  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  September,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  moiilened 
by  rain.  The  cuttings  fhould  have  four  joints,  three  of 
which  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  fourth  above 
the  furface,  from  which  the  ihoots  are  to  be  produced. 
Thefe  may  be  planted  in  rows,  at  about  a  foot  diflance  iow 
from  row,  and  four  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  treading  the 
earth  clofe  to  them;  and  as  the  ever-green  and  late  red 
Honeyfuckles,  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  other  forts, 
io  if  the  ground  between  the  rows  where  thefe  are  planted, 
is  covered  with  tanners  bark,  or  other  mulch,  to  keep  out 
the  froft  in  winter,  and  the  drying  winds  of  the  fpring,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  cuttings  ;  and  if  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  thefe  forts  have  a  finail  piece  of  the  two  years  wood 
at  their  bottom,  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  their  taking 
root.  7  he  plants  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers,  as  they 
have  generally  better  roots. 

Thefe  plants  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation 
(except  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  the  laft  mentioned, 
which  will  not  thrive  where  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  cold  in  winter)  ;  they  thrive  beft  in  a  foft  Tandy  loam, 
2nd  will  retain  their  leaves  in  greater  verdurein  fuch  ground, 
than  if  planted  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  where  in  warm  dry 
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feafons  their  leaves  often  fhrink,  and  hang  in  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  manner;  nor  will  thofe  forts,  which  naturally 
flower  late  in  the  autumn,  continue  fo  long  in  beauty  on  a 
dry  ground,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould  prove  moift  and  cold, 
as  thofe  in  a  gentle  loam,  not  too  iliff  or  wet. 

There  are  few  forts  of  lhrubs  which  deferve  cultivation 
better  than  mod  of  thefe,  for  their  flowers  are  very  beautiful, 
and  perfume  the  air  to  a  great  diflance  with  their  odour, 
efpecially  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  in  cloudy 
weather,  when  the  fun  does  not  exhale  their  odour,  and 
raise  it  too  high  to  be  perceptible ;  fo  that  in  all  retired 
walks,  there  cannot  be  too  many  of  thefe  intermixed  with  . 
the  other  fhrubs,  I  have  feen  thefe  plants  intermixed  in 
hedges,  planted  either  with  Alder  or  Laurel,  where  the 
branches  have  been  artfully  trained  between  thofe  of  the 
hedge  ;  from  which  the  flowers  have  appeared  difperfed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  to  the  top,  and  being  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  ftrdng  green  leaves  of  the  plants,  which 
principally  compofe  the  hedge,  they  have  made  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  ever¬ 
green  and  long  blowing  Honeyfuckles,  becaufe  their  flowers 
continue  in  fucceffion  much  longer  than  the  other  forts. 

PERIPLOCA.  Tcurn.  Jnji.  R.  H.  93.  tab.  22.  Virginian 
Silk. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fanner  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five-  points » 
The  flower  has  one  plain  petal ,  cut  into  five  narrow  fegments , 
with  a  /mail  neClarium  going  round  the  center  of  the  petal,  and 
the  five  incurved  filaments,  which  are  net  fo  long  as  the  petal, 
with  five  Jkort  fiamina.  It  has  a  fmall  bifid  ger men  with  farce 
any  fiyle,  which  afterward  becomes  two  oblong  bellied  capfules 
with  one  cell,  filled  with  feeds  crowned  with  down,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  feales  of  fijh. 

7'he  Species  are, 

1.  Periploca  fioribus  interne  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  211. 
Virginia  Silk  with  flowers  hairy  on  their  infide. 

2.  Periploca  caule  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  211 .  Virgi¬ 
nian  Silk  with  a  hairy  ftalk. 

3.  Periploca  foliis  cblongo-cordatis  pnbefeentihus ,  fioribus 
alaribus,  caule  fruticofio  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk,  with  oblong 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  foft  hairs,  and 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  Tides  of  the  flalks,  which  are 
fhrubby  and  climbing. 

4.  Periploca  foliis  ohlongo- ovatis ,  fiiiquis  teretibus  articu- 
latis,  caule  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
taper  jointed  pods,  and  a  climbing  ftalk. 

5.  Periploca  foliis  ovato-lanceo/atis,  fioribus  terminalibus , 
fiiiquis  articulatis,  caule  fruticojo  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk  with 
oval  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  flowers  terminating  the  flalks, 
taper  jointed  pods,  and  a  fhrubby  climbing  ftalk. 

6.  Periploca  foliis  lanceolatis  aeuminatis,  fioribus  umbel- 
latis  axillaribus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk  with 
fpear-ihaped  acute- pointed  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  umbels 
from  the  fides  of  the  flalks,  and  a  fhrubby  climbing  ftalk. 

7.  Periploca  foliis  fubcordatis  obtnfis ,  inf  erne  incanis, 
caule  hirfuto  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk,  with  heart-fhaped  ob- 
tufe  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
hairy  climbing  ftalk. 

7  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  is  hardy  enough 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  hath  twining 
fhrubby  flalks,  covered  vviih  a  dark  bark,  which  twill  round 
any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  will  rife  more  than  forty  feet 
high,  fending  out  flender  branches  from  the  fide,  which 
twine  round  each  other,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on 
their  under,  Handing  by  pairs,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  fmall  branches  in 
bunches ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  hairy  on  their 
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infide,  compofed  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft 
to  the  bottom,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  Aar,  and 
within  is  fituated  a  ne&arium,  which  goes  round  the  five 
fhort  ftamina  and  germen,  winch  is  hairy.  The  gernien  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  double  long  taper  pod  or  capfule,  filled 
with  compreft'ed  feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales 
of  fifh,  having  a  fofc  down  fixed  to  their  top.  This  plant 
flowers  in  July  and  - dugtift ,  but  rarely  ripens  its  feeds  in 
England. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  branches, 
which  will  put  out  roots  mi  one  year,  and  may  then  be  cut 
from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  autumn,  when  their 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  or  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  and  mult  be  planted  where  they  may  have  fupport, 
otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  and  falten  them- 
felves  about  whatever  plants  are  near  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  hath 
mafiy  flender  ftalks,  which  twine  about  each  other,  or  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  and  will  rife  near  three  feet  high, 
putting  out  leveral  fmall  fide  branches,  which  are  hairy,  as 
are  alfo  the  leaves,  Handing  by  pairs  upon  very  fhort  foot- 
flalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the 
fide,  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  worn-out  purpiifh 
colour,  and  of  a  fweet  feent,  being  cut  into  five  narrow 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  It  flowers  in  the  fummer 
months,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  here.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  fmooth  leaves  and  ftalks,  from  the  fame 
country. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun, 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  America.  This  rifes 
with  a  itrong  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
covered  with,  a  gray  bark,  putting  out  many  weak  branches, 
which  tvvift  themfelves  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  they  are  garnilhed  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  of  aye'lowifh  green,  covered  with  fi Iky 
hairs,  which  are  foft  to  the  touch,  and  ftand  by  pairs  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  of  theopen  bell-lhape  ;  thele  are  fuccceded  by 
fwelling  taper  pods,  filled  with  feeds  crowned  with  long 
feathery  down. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeacby.  This  hath 
flender,  fhrubbv,  climbing  ftalks,  which  fallen  round  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
covered  with  a  purplifli  bark,  garnilhed  with  pblong  oval 
leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  pretty  thick  texture  ;  thefe 
ftand  upon  fliort  foot- ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  in 
fmall  bunches,  Handing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks;  they 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  lier.der  taper  pods, 
near  a  foot  long,  having  fmall  fwelling  joints  an  inch  apart ; 
in  each  of  thefe  are  lodged  three  or  four  flat  oval  feeds, 
with  a  plume  of  down  on  their  top. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
fnrubby  climbing  ftalks  like  the  former,  which  twine  about 
the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
putting  out  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  oval  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green, 
Handing  on  fhort  foct-ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  three  or  four  together, 
upon  the  fame  fhort  foot-ftalk  ;  theie  have  a  fhort  tube, 
which  is  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top,  which  fpread 
open  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  pods 
between  four  and  five  inches  long,  which  have  fwelling 
joints  where  the  feeds  are  lodged,  and  a  brown  feathery 
down  on  their  top.  The  joints  of  theie  pods  do  not  fweil 
fo  much  as  thefe  of  the  other,  nor  are  the  fpaces  between 
the  joints  fo  flender. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
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flender  climbing  flalks  covered  with  a  green  bark,  which 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  thirty  feet  high  ; 
the  joints  are  far  afunder ;  at  each  are  placed  two  fpear- 
fliaped  leaves  oppofite,  Handing  upon  fliort  foot-flalks,  of 
a  light  green,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  che  ftalks  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  Handing 
upon  foot-ftalks  between  two  and  three  inches  long;  they 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  fmeli  very  fweet,  and  are  cut  into 
five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
taper  pods  about  two  inches  long,  ending  in  acute  points, 
filled  with  oblonp  feeds,  crowned  with  lonp  down. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope „ 
This  hath  very  flender  twining  ftalks,  which  twilt  about 
each  other,  and  any  of  the  neighbouiing  plants,  riling  four 
or  five  feet  high;  they  are  hairy,  garnilhed  with  leaves  al¬ 
moft  heart -fliaped,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  lucid 
green  on  the  upper,  Handing  by  pairs  on  fliort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  five  fegments,  which  fpread 
open  flat;  they  are  of  a  worn  out  purple  colour,  and  have 
a  ftrong  fweet  feent.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguf ,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  and  laft  mentioned  forts  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  this  country,  with  a  little  protection  from  the  froft 
in  winter.  If  thefe  are  fheltered  under  a  common  frame, 
or  placed  in  a  green-houfe  during  the  winter  feafon,  and 
placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants  in  fummer, 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well ;  but  as  all  the  plants 
of  this  genus  have  a  milky  juice,  fo  they  Ihould  not  have 
much  wet,  efpecially  in  cold  weather,  left  it  rot  them. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  dow  n  of  their  branches, 
which  in  one  year  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  light  Tandy  loam  not  rich,  and 
the  pots  mull  not  be  .too  large,  for  when  they  are  over-potted 
they  will  not  thrive. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  are  tender  ; 
thefe  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  ftove.  They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of 
their  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  ;  or  from 
feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  the  places  where 
they  naturally  grow.  Thefe  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  good 
hot- bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotick  plants. 

If  thefe  plants- are  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the  tan-bed 
of-  the  ftove,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  much  better  than 
in  any  other  fituation,  but  the  Hove  Ihould  not  be  kept  too 
warm  in  winter  ;  and  in  the  fummer,  the  plants  Ihould  have 
a  large  fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  ;  for  when  they 
are  kept  too  clofe,  their  leaves  will  be  covered  with  infefts, 
and  the  plants  will  become  fic'  ly  in  a  fliort  time. 

PERIWINKLE.  See  Vinca.' 

PERSEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44,  tab.  20.  The  Avocado, 
or  Avogato  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  e'/palemert ,  hut-  is  comp” fed  of  fx  petals, 
ending  in  acute  points,  which  fpread  open.  It  bath  fx  famrna, 
about,  half  the  length  oj  the  petals,  terminated  ly  rounci/h  jvm> 
tr.it  s,  and  a  fort  fyle  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  large  fejhy  pyramidal  fruit,  indofing  an 
oval  feed,  having  two  Ides. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this- plant,  viz. 

Persea.  Cluj.  Hiji.  The  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Spanijy  Weft- Indies, 
as  alfo  in  the  liland  of  Jamaica,  a-r.d  hath  been  tranlplanred 
into  moll  of  the  Engl  Jo  fettlements  in  th  c-lVejb  Indies,  on 
account  of  its  fruit ;  which  is  not  only  efteemed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants'  as  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  by  way  of  defert,  but  is  very 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  The  fruit  of  itfelf  is  very 
infipid,  for  which  reafan  they  generally  eat  it  with  the  juiee. 
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of  Lemons  and  fugar,  to  give  it  a  piquancy.  It  is  very 
nouuftiing,  and  is  reckoned  a  great  incentive  to  venery. 
Some  people  eat  this  fruit  with  vinegar  and  pepper. 

This  tree,  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is  planted, 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  has  a  trunk 
as  large  as  cur  common  Apple  trees ;  the  bark  is  fmootb, 
and  of  an  Afh  colour;  the  branches  are  befet  with  pretty 
large,  oblong,  fmooth  leaves,  like  thofe  of  Laurel,  which 
are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  continue  on  the  tree 
throughout  the  year.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are,  for  .the 
molt  part,  produced  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
’!  he  fruit  is  as  large  as  one  of  the  large!!  Pears,  inclofing  a 
large  feed  with  two  lobes  included  in  a  thin  {hell. 

in  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  as  a  euriofity,  by  thofe 
perfons  who  delight  in  collecting  exotick  plants  ;  and 
though  there  is  little  hope  of  its  producing  fruit,  yet  for  the 
beauty  of  its  (fining  green  leaves,  which  continue  through 
the  winter,  it  deferves  a  place  in  every  curious  collection 
of  plants. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained  as 
frefh  as  polfible,  fiom  the  countiies  of  its  growth  ;  and  if 
they  are  brought  over  in  fand,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
grow,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  over  dry.  Thefe  nuts  or 
leeds  lnould  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bade.  In  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  mull,  while 
young,  be  treated  very  tender;  but  when  they  have  grown 
about  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  ; 
and  if  there  are  two  or  more  plants  in  one  pot,  they  inuft 
be  parted,  being  careful  to  preltrve  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
root  of  each,  and  planted  into  feparate  final  1  pots,  then 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time 
they  fhould  have  frefh  a  r  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  Tosvards  Michaelmas  the 
plants  mull  be  removed  into  the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  where,  du  ing  the  winter  feafon,  they  would  be 
kept  warm,  and  muft  be  gently  watered  twice  a  week.  In 
the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  (Lifted  iti'O  pots  a  fize  larger 
than  the  former,  and  the  bark-bed  fhould  be  then  renewed 
with  frefh  tan,  which  will  fee  the  plants  in  a  growing  Hate 
early,  whereby  they  will  make  a  fine  progrefs  the  following 
fummer.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  kept  in  the  Hove,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country,  except 
in  the  warmefl  part  of  fummer. 

PERS1CA.  I  ow  n.  Itijl.  R.  H.  624  tab.  402.  The  Peach¬ 
tree. 

The  Char  a  Hers  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  tubulous  empalcrnenl  cf  one  leaf  cut  into  jive 
obtufe  figments.  It  hath  fve  oblong  obtufe  petals,  no  kick  are  in- 
Jcrted  in  the  impalement ,  and  about  thirty  erect  fender  famina , 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  and  are  cljo  iff  tried  in  the 
impalement .  In  hath  a  foundijh  hairy  gennsn,  vehich  afterward 
becomes  a  rounaif  5,  woolly,  large,  fued  lent  fruit,  with  a  longi¬ 
tudinal furrow ,  inclofing  an  oval  nut  with  a  vetted  fell,  having 
many  punctures. 

'['here  are  a  great  variety  of  thefe  trees  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  coliefling  the  feveral 
forts  of  fruit  :  I  (hall  therefore  firf!  beg  leave  to  mention 
only  two  or  three  forts,  which  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  ;  .after  which,  I  (hall  enumerate  the  feveral 
varieties  of  good  fruit  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

1.  Per  sic  A  vulgaris,  fore  pleno.  Town.  Inf.  R.  II.  625. 
Common  Peach-tree  with  double  flowers. 

2.  Persic  a  African  a  nar.a ,  fore  incarnato  fmplici  Town. 
InJl.  R.  II.  6 25.  Dwarf  Almond  with  Angle  flowers,  vulgo. 

3 .  Persic  A  Africana  n  ana,  fore  incarnato  pleno.  Town. 
Inf.  R.H.  625.  Double  flowering  Dwarf  Almond,  vulgo. 

The  full  of  thefe  trees  is  a  very  great  ornament  in  a  gar- 
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den  early  in  the  fpring,  the  flowers  being  very  large,  double, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour.  This  may  be 
planted  in  ftandards,  and,  if  intermixed  amongft  other 
flowering  trees  of  the  fame  growth,  makes  a  very  agreeable 
variety  ;  or  it  may  be  planted  againft  the  walls  of  the 
pleafure  garden,  where  the  beautiful  appearance  of  its 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring  will  be  more  acceptable  in  fuch 
places  than  the  choiceft  fruits,  which  mud  be  expofed  to 
fervants,  and  others,  fo  that  they  feldom  can  be  preferved 
in  large  families  until  they  are  ripe.  This  tree  may  be 
propagated  by  budding  ic  on  the  Almond  or  Plum  flocks, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  other  fort  of  Peaches,  and  lhould 
be  planted  in  a  good  frelh  foil  that  is  not  over  moift. 

The  other  two  forts  are  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  riflng 
above  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  thefe  may  be  budded  upon 
Almond  flocks,  or  propagated  by  layers;  they  will  alfo 
take  upon  Pium  flocks,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  canker, 
after  they  have  flood  four  or  five  years  upon  thofe  flocks, 
efpecially  that  with  douole  flowers,  which  is  tenderer  than 
the  o:her,  which  fends  out  fuckers  from  the  root,  whereby 
it  may  be  propagated  in  great  plenty. 

Thefe  fhrubs  make  a  very  agreeable  variety  amongft  low 
flowering  trees,  in  wildernefs  walks.  The  Tingle  fort 
flowers  in  the  beginning  of  April ,  and  the  double  is  com¬ 
monly  a  fortnight  later. 

1  fhall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  feveral  forts  of  good 
Peaches  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  thought 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  forts  may  be  found  in  fome  ca¬ 
talogues  of  fruits,  yet  I  doubt  whether  manyxrf  them  are  noc 
the  fame  kinds  called  by  different  names  ;  for,  in  order  to 
determine  the  various  kinds,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the 
fiiape  and  fize  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  different  parts 
of  the  fruit ;  for  this  does  fometimes  determine  the  kind, 
when  the  fruit  alone  is  not  fufficient ;  befldes,  there  is  a 
vaft  difference  in  the  fize  and  flavour  of  the  fame  Peach, 
when  planted  on  different  foils  and  afpeCts ;  fo  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  a  perfon  who  is  very  converfant  with 
thefe  fruits  to  diitinguifh  them,  when  brought  from  various 
gardens. 

1.  The  white  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  V Avant 
Peeks  Blanche).  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves,  but  generally 
fht  ots  very  weak,  unlefs  it  is  budded  upon  an  Apricot 
flock;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open,  the  fruit  is  fmall 
and  white,  as  is  alfo  the  pulp  at  the  ftone,  from  which  it 
feparates ;  it  is  a  little  mulky  and  fugary,  but  is  only 
edeemed  for  its  being  the  firft  fort  ripe.  It  is  in  eating  the 
end  of  July,  and  foon  becomes  meally. 

2.  The  red  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  V Avant  Peche 
de  Troyes).  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the 
white  Nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour;  the 
fiefti  L  white,  and  very  red  at  the  (lone  ;  it  has  a  rich  muiky 
flavour,  and  parts  from  the  done.  This  Peach  is  well 
cfleemed  ;  it  ripens  the  beginning  of  ^  R,guf. 

3.  The  early  or  fmall  Iviigncn  (called  by  the  French,  La 
Double  de  Troyes,  or  Mignonette ) .  ThL  tree  has  (mail  con¬ 
tracted  flowers  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  round  ; 
it  is  very  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  fltfh  is  white, 
and  feparates  from  the  (tone,  where  it  is  red;  the  juice  is 
vinous  and  rich,  it  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  Augitfi. 

4.  The  yellow  Alberge.  This  tree  Iras  fmooth  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  fomewhat  long  ;  the  fleih  is  yellow  and  dry  ;  it  is 
feldom  well  flavoured,  but  lhould  be  perfcCUy  ripe  before  ic 
is  gathered,  ctherwife  it  is  good  for  little.  It  is  ripe  early 
in  Augufi. 

5  The  white  Magdalen.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  wood  is  generally  black 
at  the  pith  ;  the  fruit  is  round,  of  a  middling  fize ;  the  fle(h 

is 
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is  white  to  the  (lone,  from  which  it  feparates;  the  juice  is 
feldom  high  flavoured  the  Hone  is  very  (mail.  This  ripens 
,  early  in  AuguJ. 

/  6.  The  early  Purple  (called  by  the  French,  La  Pourpree 

hdti'vej.  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves.;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  fine  red 
colour  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Hone  ;  is  very 
full  of  juice,  which  has  a  rich  vinous  flavour,  and  is  by  all 
good  judges  efleemed  an  excellent  Peach.  This  is  ripe  the 
middle  of  AuguJ. 

7.  The  large  or  French  Mignon.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  fmooth  5  the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
a  little  oblong,  and  generally  fwelling  on  one  fide  ;  it  is  of 
a  fine  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  fugary,  and  of  a  high  fla¬ 
vour;  the  fldh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  which  is 
fmall.  'I'his  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  AuguJ ,  and  is  juflly 
efleemed  one  of  the  bell  Peaches ;  it  feparates  from  the 
(tone.  This  fort  of  Peach  is  tender,  and  will  not  thrive  on 
a  common  flock,  fo  is  generally  budded  upon  foms  vigo¬ 
rous  fhooting  Peach,  or  an  .Apricot,  by  the  nurfery-mtn, 
which  enhances  the  price  of  the  trees.  But  the  bell  method 
is  to  bud  this  Peach  into  fome  old  healthy  Apricot,  which 
is  planted  to  a  fouth  or  fouth-eaft  afped,  and  to  cut  away 
the  Apricot  when  the  buds  have  taken,  and.  made  (hoots : 
upon  fome  trees  which  1  have  feen  thus  managed,  there 
has  been  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fairer,  and  better 
flavoured  fruit,  than  I  have  ever  obferved  in  any  other  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  the  trees  have  been  much  more  healthy, 
jz  8.  The  ChenjreuJe ,  or  Belle  Chevrtu/e.  This  tree  has 
fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contraded  ;  the 
fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  a  little  oblong,  of  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  fiefh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Hone,  from 
which  it  feparates  ;  it  is  very  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice,  and 
ripens  toward  the  end  of  AuguJ.  This  is  a  very  good  bearer, 
and  may  be  ranged  with  the  good  Peachey 
.  /  „  9.  The  red  Magdalen  (called  by  the  French  about  Paris , 

Madeleine  de  Courfon ).  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  deeply 
fawed  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  large 
and  round,  of  a  fine  red  colour ;  the  fiefh  is  white,  but  very 
red  at  the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates  ;  the  juice  is  very 
fugary,  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour.  It  is  ripe  the  end  of 
Jugujl,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  fort  of  Peaches. 

10.  The  early  Newington  (or  Smith's  Newington).  This 
is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame,  with  what  the  French  call  Le 
Fancie  blanc.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  fine 
red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  fiefh  is  firm  and  white, 
but  very  red  at  the  (lone,  to  which  it  clofely  adheres.  It 
hath  a  fugary  juice,  and  is  ripe  the  end  of  AuguJ. 

11.  The  Montauhan.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize, 
of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  purple  next  the  fun,  but  of  a 
pale  colour  toward  the  wall  ;  the  fiefh  is  melting  and  white 
to  the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates  ;  the  juice  is  rich,  and 
the  tree  is  a  good  bearer.  It  ripens  the  middie  of  Augujl , 
and  is  well  efleemed. 

12.  The  Malta  (which  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame,  with 
the  Italian  Peach).  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  fine 
red  next  the  fun  ;  the  fiefh  is  white  and  melting,  but  red  at 
the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates ;  the  ftone  is  flat  and 
pointed  ;  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer.  This  ripens  the  end 
cf  AuguJ. 

13.  The  Nobleft.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  of  a  bright 
red  next  the  fun  ;  the  fiefh  is  white  and  melting,  and  fe- 
parates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  colour; 
the  juice  is  very  rich  in  a  good  fcafon.  It  ripens  the  end 
of  AuguJ. 
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14.  The  Chancellor.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  fmooth  •  \A 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  fhapect 
fomewhat  like  the  Belle  Ghexrcuje,  but  is  rounder  ;  the  fLfh 

is  white  and  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  where 
it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  ;  the  fkin  is  very  thin,  and  the  juice 
is  very  rich,  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  AuguJ,  and  is 
efleemed  one  of  the  bell  fort  of  Peaches.  This  tree  is  very 
tender,  and  will  nor  fucceed  on  common  flocks,  fo  is  bud¬ 
ded  twice  as  the  Mignon;  and  if  budded  on  Apricois,  as 
was  directed  for  that  fort,  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
any  oilier  method. 

1 5.  T  he  Beilegarde  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Gallande).  j 
This  tree  lias  fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowets  are  fmall  and 
contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  round,  of  a  deep 
purple  colour  on  the  fide  to  the  fun;  the  fiefh  is  white, 
melting,  and  feparates  from  the  llone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour;  the  juice  is  very  rich.  This  ripens -the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  and  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but  at  prelent 
not  very  common. 

16.  The  Ltje  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  La  petite  Viclette 
hatinje).  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the  flowers  are 
fmall  and  contraded  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a 
fine  Violet  colour  toward  the  fun  ;  the  fiefh  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  and  melting,  but  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is 
very  red  ;  the  juice  is  very  vinous.  This  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Sept  ember. 

17.  The  Sourdine.  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the  y/ 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contraded  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round, 
and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  white, 
melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  fine 
red  colour;  the  juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  This  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September ,  and  is  greatly  efleemed  by  the  curi¬ 
ous.  The  tree  bears  plentifully,  and  will  produce  fruit  ia 
ftandards  very  well. 

18.  The  P.ojar.ha.  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;'  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contraded  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  a  little 
longer  than  the  Alberge  ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  and  fepa¬ 
rates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red;  the  juice  is  rich  and 
vinous.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  September ,  and  is 
efleemed  a  good  Peach.  This  is  the  fame  with  what  fome 
call  the  purple,  and  others  the  red  Alberge,  it  being  of  a 
fine  purple  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 

19  The  Admirable.  This  tree  hath  fmooth  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall  ar.d  contraded;  the  fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  fldh  is  white, 
melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  vvhereTt  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour;  the  juice  is  fugary  and  rich.  This  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  early 
Admirable,  but  is  certainly  what  the  French  call  V Admirable, 
and  they  have  no  other  cf  this  name  which  ripens  later. 

20.  The  old  Newington.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ; 
j  the  flowers  are  large  aid  open  ;  the  fruit  is  fair  and  large, 

of  a  beautiful  red  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  white, 
hard,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  This  is 
efleemed  one  of  the  beft  fort  of  Pavies.  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

21.  The  Rambouillet  (commonly  called  the  Rumbullion'). 

This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  rather  round  than 
long,  deeply  divided  by  a  fulcus  or  furrow  in  the  middle  ; 
it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  light  yellow 
next  the  wall ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep 
red  ;  the  juice  is  rich,  and  of  a  vinous  flavour.  This  ripens 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

22.  The  Beilis  (which  I  believe  to  be  what  the  French 
call  La  Belle  de  Vitry).  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  fawed  ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dle 
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.  die  fize,  round,  and  of  a  pale  red- next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh 
js  white,  and  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red  ;  the  juice 
is  vinous  and  rich.  This  ripens  in  the  middle  of  September. 

23.  The  Portugal.  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the 
.flowers  are  large  and  open;  the  fruit  is  large,  and  of  a 

beautiful  red  colour  towards  the  fun  ;  the  fkin  is  generally 
■  fpotted  ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  white,  and  dofely  adheres  to  the 
ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  colour  ;  the  ftone  is  fmall, 
.but  full  of  deep  furrows;  the  juice  is  rich  and  vinous. 
Thi-s  ripens  the  middle  of  September. 

24.  La  Teton  de  Venus  (or  Venus's  Bieaft),  fo  called  from  its 
having  a  rifing  like  a  dug-,  or  buboy.  This  tree  has  fmooth 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is 

•  of  a  middling  fize,  resembling  the  Admirable,  of  a  pale  red 
colour  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  white,  and  fepa- 
.  rates  from  the  flone,  where  it  is  red  ;  the  juice  is  fugary 
any  rich.  This  ripens  late  in  September. 

25.  La  Pourprce  (or  as  the  French  cal!  it,  Pcurpree  tardive, 
i.  e.  the  late  Purple).  This  tree  has  very  large  leaves, 
-which  are  fawed  ;  the  fhoots  are  very  ftrong ;  the  flowers 
are  lmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of 

.a  fine  purple  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  fepa- 
.  rates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red  ;  the  juice  is  fugary  and 
rich.  This  ripens  late  in  September . 

26.  The  Ninette.  This  tree  'has  fawed  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  arc  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  feme- 

.v/hat  longer  than  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour  next  the 
f  un,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  other  fide ;  the  flefh  is 
melting,  full  of  a  rich  juice,  and  is  very  red  at  the 
ilone,  from  which  it  feparates.  This  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  befl  Peaches.  It  ripens  in  the  middle  of  September. 

27.  The  Royal  [La  Royale).  This  tree  has  fmooth  leaves ; 
.the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  of  a  deep  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  of  a 
.paler  colour  on  the  -other  fide;  the  flefh  is  white,  melting, 

and  full  of  a  rich  juice ;  it  parts  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  September, 
nnd,  when  the  autumn  is  good,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

28.  The  Perjiqae.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  oblong, 

..and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flelh  is  melting, 
and  full  of  a  rich  juice;  it  feparates  from  the  flone,  where 
it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  flalk  has  a  fmall  knot  up¬ 
on  it ;  this  makes  a  fine  tree,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  September.  Many  gardeners  call  this  the 
'Ninette. 

2.9.  The  monftrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne  (called  by  the  French, 
JjU  Panie  rouge  de  Pomponne).  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
fmooth ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  very 
large  and  round,  many  times  fourteen  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  clofely  adheres  to 
the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  outfide  is 
a  beautiful  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale  fiefli  colour  on 
the  other  fide.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Oflober ,  and,  when 
the  autumn  is  warm,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

30.  The  Catharine.  This  tree  hath  fmooth  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contraCled  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round, 
and  of  a  dark  red  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  white, 
hard,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It  clofely  adheres  to  the 
flone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  ripens  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oftcber ,  and  in  very  good  feafons  is  an  excellent 
Peach,  but  being  fo  very  late  ripe,  there  are  not  many 
lituations  where  it  ripens  well. 

31.  The  Bloody  Peach  (called  by  the  French ,  La  Sangui - 
nolle).  This  Peach  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  deep  red 
next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  of  a  deep  red  quite  to  the  ftone, 
and  from  thence  is,  by  fome  gardeners,  called  the  Mulberry 
Peach.  This  fruit  rarely  ripens  in  England,  fo  is  not  often 
planted,  but  it  bakes  and  prefer ves  excellently ;  for 
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which,  as  aifo  the  curiofity,  one  or  two  trees  may  be  planted, 
where  there  is  extent  of  walling. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  Peaches  which  are  kept  in 
fome  of  the  nurferies,  butthofe  which  are  here  enumerated, 
are  the  forts  moll  worth  planting,  and  in  this  lift  the  choice!! 
only  fhould  be  planted  ;  but  i  {hall  juft  mention  the  names 
of  thofe  foits  omitted,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  curious. 

ri  he  Stqn ;  the  Bourdeaux ;  the  Snoalch  or  Dutch ;  the 
Carlijle ;  the  Eton  ;  the  Pcche  de  Pau ;  yellow  Admirable  ; 
the  Double  Flower.  This  laft  fort  is  generally  planted  more 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  than  for  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fruit,  of  which  fome  years  the  ftandard  trees  produce  great 
plenty  ;  but  they  are  late  ripe,  and  have  a  cold,  watery, 
infipid  juice.  The  Dwarf  Peach  is  alfo  preferved  in  fome 
places  as  a  curiofity.  This  is  a  very  tender  tree,  making 
very  weak  fhoots,  which  are  very  full  of  flower-buds.  The 
fruit  is  not  fo  large  as  a  nutmeg,  and  not  good,  nor  will  the 
tree  be  of  long  duration,  fo  it  is  not  worth  cultivating. 

And  indeed,  from  thefe  thirty-one  above-named,  there 
are  not  above  ten  of  them  which  I  would  advife  to  be 
planted  ;  becaufe,  when  a  perfon  can  be  furnilhed  with 
thofe  which  are  good,  or  has  the  belt  of  the  feafon,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  plant  any  which  are  middling  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  therefore  the  forts  which 
I  fliould  prefer,  aie  thefe  after-mentioned. 

The  early  Purple  ;  the  GroJJe  Mignon  ;  Belle  Cbenreufe  ; 
red  Magdalen ;  Chancellor;  Bcllegarde ;  Bourdine  ;  RoJfanna\ 
Rambouillet ,  and  Ninette.  Thefe  are  the  forts  beft  worth 
planting,  and,  as  they  fucceed  each  other,  they  will  furnilh 
the  table  through  the  feafon  of  Peaches;  and,  where  there 
is  room,  and  the  fituation  very  warm,  one  or  two  trees  of 
the  Catharine  Peach  fhould  have  place,  for  in  very  warm 
feafons  it  is  an  excellent  fruit. 

The  French  diftinguilh  thofe  we  call  Peaches  into  two 
forts,  nix.  Pavies  and  Peaches  ;  thofe  are  called  Peaches 
which  quit  the  ftone,  and  thofe,  wfiofe  fiefli  clofely  adheres 
to  the  ftone,  are  called  Pavies.  Thefe  are  much  more 
efteemed  in  France  than  the  Peaches,  though  in  England  the 
latter  are  preferred  to  the  former  by  many  perfons. 

All  the  different  forts  of  Peaches  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  ftones,  which,  being  planted,  produce 
new  varieties,  as  do  the  feeds  of  all  other  fruits ;  fo  that 
where  perfons  have  garden  enough  to  allow  room  for  pro¬ 
pagating  thefe  fruits  from  feeds,  there  is  no  doubt  but  feme 
good  forts  may  be  obtained  ;  though  it  is  true,  there  will 
be  many  of  them  good  for  nothing,  as  is  the  cafe  of  moft 
fruits  and  flowers  which  are  produced  from  feeds,  amohgft 
W'hich  there  may  be  fome  valuable  kinds,  fuperior  to  thofe 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  taken,  yet  there  is  always  a 
great  number  which  are  little  worth;  but  where  perfons 
are  fo  curious  as  to  plant  the  ftones  of  thefe  fruits,  great 
regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  forts  ;  and  if  the  fruits  w'ere 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  trees  until  they  dropped  oft’, 
the  kernels  would  be  fitter  for  planting,  and  more  likely  to 
grow.  The  beft  forts  for  fowing  are  thofe  whofe  flelh  is 
firm,  and  cleaves  to  the  ftone  ;  and  from  among!!  thefe  you 
fhould  choofe  fuch  as  ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich 
vinous  juice  ;  from  which  forts  fome  good  fruit  may  be 
expeded. 

Thefe  ftones  fliould  be  planted,  in  autumn,  on  a  bed  of 
light  dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  four  inches 
afunder  ;  and  in  the  winter  the  beds  fliould  be  covered  with 
mulch,  to  protett  them  from  the  froft,  which,  if  permitted 
to  enter  deep  into  the  ground,  may  defttoy  them.  In  the 
fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  which  fhould  alfo  be  obferved  through¬ 
out  the  fumnier.  In  this  bed  they  fhould  remain  until  the 
following  fpring,  when  they  lhouid  be  carefully  taken  up, 
fo  as  not  to  break  their  tender  roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
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'ni’r-fery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftant 
plant  from  plant  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  mulch 
upon  J>e  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying  too  fait ;  and  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little  water  once  a  week,  until 
they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which,  they  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  between  the 
rows  carefully  dug  every  fpring,  to  loofen  it  fo  as  that  the 
tender  fibres  may  flrike  out  on  every  fide. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  one  or  two  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  progrefs  they  make;  after  which  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  produce  fruit. 

In  removing  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  obferve  to  prune 
their  downright  roots  (if  they  have  any)  pretty  fhort,  and 
to  cut  off  all  bruiftjd  parts  of  the  roots,  as  alfo  all  the  finall 
fibres,  which  generally  dry,  and.  when  left  upon  the  roots 
after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy  and  decay,  fo  that  they 
are  injurious  to  the  new  fibres  which  are  (hot  out  from  the 
roots,  and  very  often  prevent  the  growth  of  the  trees  ;  but 
.you  fhould  by  no  means  prune  their  heads,  for  the  plants, 
which  are  produced  from  flones,  are  generally  of  a  more 
fpongy  texture,  and  fo  more  liable  to  decay  when  cut, 
than  thofe  which  are  budded  upon  oilier  flocks.  Befides, 
as  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  flaudards  (for  it  is  not  proper 
to  plant  them  ag;  inlf  walls,  until  you  fee  the  produce  of 
the  fruit,  to  fhew  which  of  them  deferve  to  be  cultivated), 
fo  they  will  not  require  any  other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut 
out  decayed  branches,  or  fuch  as  fhoot  out  very  irregular 
from  the  Tides,  for  more  than  this  is  generally  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them. 

When  they  have  produced  fruit,  you  will  foon  be  a  judge 
of  their  goodnefs,  therefore  fuch  of  them  as  you  diflike, 
may  be  deflroyed,  but  thofe  which  are  good,  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  inoculating  them  upon  other  flocks,  which  is 
the  common  method  now  pradifed  to  propagate  thefe  fruits, 
therefore  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  that  more  particu¬ 
larly  ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  I  fhall  fet  down  the  method 
now  commonly  praetifed  by  the  nurfery-gardeners,  and  then 
propofe  fome  few  things-of  my  own  as  an  improvement 
thereon,  for  fuch  peifons  who  are  very  curious  to  have 
good  fruit.  But  firlf, 

You  fhould  b?  provided  with  flocks  of  the  Mufcle  and 
white  Pear  Plums,  which  are  generally  efleemed  the  two 
befl  forts  of  Plums  for  flocks  to  inoculate  Peaches  and 
Nedlarines  upon  ;  as  alfo  fome  Almond  and  Apricot  flocks, 
for  fome  tender  forts  of  Peaches,  which  will  not  grow  upon 
Plum  flocks.  Thefe  fhould  be  all  produced  from  the  flone 
(as  hath  been  already  direded  in  the  article  Nursery), 
and  not  from  fuckers,  for  the  reafous  there  laid  down. 
Thefe. flocks  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  when  they  have  had 
one  year’s  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  for  the  younger  they 
are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  and  hereby 
they  will  be  prevented  from  fending  tap  roots  deep  in  the 
ground  ;  for  by  fhortening  thofe  which  feem  fo  dif- 
pofed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  horizontal  roots.  Thefe 
flocks  fhould  be  planted  at  the  diftance  above-mentioned, 
•viz.  the  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  is  wider  than  mod  nurfery -men  plant  them, 
but  I  fhall  give  my  reafons  hereafter  for  this. 

When  thefe  flocks  have  grown  in  the  nurfery  two  years, 
they  will  be  llrong  enough  to  bud  ;  the  feafon  for  which  is 
commonly  any  time  in  July,  when  the  rind  will  eafily  fepa- 
rate  from  the  wood;  when  you  fhould  make  choice  of  fome 
good  cuttings  of  the  forts  of  fruit  you  intend  to  propagate, 
always  obferving  to  take  from  healthy  trees,  and  fuch  as 
generally  produce  a  good  quantity  of  well  tailed  fruit  ;  for 
it  is  very  certain,  that  any  fort  of  fruit  may  be  fo  far  dege¬ 
nerated,  where  this  care  is  wanting,  as  not  to  be  like  the 
fame  kind.  Befides,  whenever  a  tree  is  unhealthy,  the  buds 
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taken  from  that  tree  will  always  retain  the  difkmper,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  as  it  hath  imbibed  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  dillempered  juice.  Thus,  for  in- 
flance,  where  a  Peach  or  Nedarine  tree  hath  been  greatly 
blighted,  fo  as  that  the  fhoots  have  grown  bulled,  and  the 
leaves  curled  up  to  a  great  degree,  that  dillemper  is  feldom 
recovered  again  by  the  g^eateflart,  or  at  lead  not  without  feveral 
years  good  management ;  for  let  the  feafons  prove  ever  fo  fa¬ 
vourable,  thefe  trees  will  continually  lhew  the  fame  diflcm - 
per,  which  many  perfons  are  fo  weak  as  to  fuppofe  a  freih 
blight ;  whereas  in  reality  it  is  no  other  but  the  remains  of 
the  former  ficknefs,  which  are  fpread  and  intermixed  with 
all  the  juices  of  the  tree,  fo  that  whatever  buds  are  taken 
from  fuch  trees,  will  always  retain  a  part  of  the  diftemper. 

Upon  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  buds, 
the  whole  fuccefs  depends  ;  therefore  a  perfqn,  who  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  have  good  fruit,  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  for,  in  general,  no  more  is  regarded  by  thofe  nur¬ 
fery- men  who  are  the  moil  careful  in  piopagating  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  fruit  trees,  than  he  taking  their  buds  or  grafts 
from  the  true  kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  but  there  is  (1  ill  more 
care  required  to  have  found  healthy  trees,  efpecially  in  this 
of  Peach  and  Nectarines  ;  for  if  the  buds  are  taken  fioni 
young  plants  in  the  nurfery,  which  have  not  produced  fruit, 
the  fhoots  of  which  are  generally  very  flrong  and  vigorous, 
thefe  buds  will  have  fo  vicious  a  habit,  as  rarely  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  brought  into  good  order  ;  for  they  will  fhoot 
more  like  the  Willow  than  the  Peach,  the  joints  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  the  (hoots  very 
grofs,  and  the  wood  pithy  ;  therefore,  where  the  pradice 
of  taking  the  buds  from  nurfery  trees  is  long  continued, 
there  can  be  little  hopes  of  the  trees  fo  railed.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  every  curious  perfon,  to  procure 
their  buds  from  fuch  trees  as  have  been  long  growing,  whole 
fruit  are  well-flavoured,  and  the  trees  perfeClly  found  ;  as 
alfo  never  to  make  choice  of  the  ftrongefl  or  moil  luxuriant 
fhoots  of  thefe  trees,  but  fuch  (hoots  as  are  well-conditi¬ 
oned,  and  whofe  buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together.  For  al¬ 
though  thefe  do  not  make  fo  flrong  fhoots  the  following 
year,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  luxuriant  branches, 
yet  they  will  be  better  difpofed  to  bear  fruit,  and  will  make 
much  better  trees, 

The  cuttings,  with  which  you  are  thus  to  be  provided, 
fhould  always  be  taken  fiom  the  trees  either  in  a  morning  or 
evening,  or  elfe  in  a  cloudy  day  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  off 
when  the  fun  is  very  hot,  the  fhoots  will  perfpire  fo  freely, 
as  to  leave  the  buds  deflitute  of  moiflure,  which  is  often  the 
caufe  of  their  mifearrying  ;  and  the  fooner  they  are  ufed, 
when  cut  from  the  trees,  the  better  they  will  take.  The 
manner  of  this  operation  being  explained  under  the  article 
Inoculation,  I  (hall  not  repeat  in  this  place.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  trees,  during  their  remaining  time  in  the 
nurfery,  is  likewife  fully  fee  down  under  that  article. 
I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome  diredions  for  the 
choice  of  thefe  trees,  when  they  are  to  be  procured  from  :i 
nurfery.  The  firfl  care  fhould  be  to  find  out  a  perfon  of 
charader  to  deal  with,  on  whofe  integrity  you  may  depend, 
for  having  the  trees  of  thofe  kinds  which  you  propofe,  and 
either  fee  them  taker,  up,  or  let  fome  perfon  you  can  confide 
in  do  it  for  you,  becaufe  as  moil  of  the  nurfery-men  have 
dealings  with  each  other,  if  the  perfon  applied  to  has  nor 
the  fort  of  fruit  deftred  in  his  own  nurfery,  he  procures  them 
from  another  ;  and,  if  the  gardener  from  whom  he  gets 
them,  is  not  as  honefl  and  careful  as  himfelf,  it  is  a  great 
chance  if  the  trees  prove  to  be  of  the  right  kinds. 

The  trees  fhould  alfo  be  chofen  in  the  autumn,  before 
others  have  drawn  out  the  befl ;  for  thofe  who  go  firfl  to 
the  nurferies,  if  they  have  flail,  will  always  draw  the  fine fl 
plants.  In  the  choice  of  the  trees,  ycu  fhould  obferve  the 
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Hocks  upon  which  they  have  been  budded,  that  they  are  of 
the  right  fort,  whether  Plum  or  Apricot ;  that  they  are 
found  and  young  ;  not  fuch  as  had  been  budded  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  failed,  nor  thofe  which  have  been  cut  down. 
If  the  fize  of  the  flock  is  near  that  of  a  man’s  finger,  it 
will  be  better,  than  if  they  are  larger  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
clear  of  mofs  or  canker.  The  buds  fhould  be  of  one  year’s 
growth  only,  and  not  fuch  as  have  been  cut  down  in  the 
fpring,  and  made  a  fecond  fiioot,  nor  fhould  thofe  trees  be 
chofen,  whofe  {hoots  are  very  drong  and  luxuriant,  but 
fuch  as  have  clean  fhoots  of  a  very  moderate  fize,  whofe 
joints  are  not  too  far  afunder ;  and  thofe  trees  which  {land  in 
the  outfide  rows,  or  near  the  ends  of  the  rows,  where  they 
have  moll  air,  are  generally  fuch  ;  for,  where  they  {land 
clofe  in  the  nurfery,  their  {hoots  are  drawn  up  in  length  ; 
their  joints  are  much  farther  afunder,  and  their  buds  or  eyes 
flat ;  for  which  reafon,  I  have  before  advifcd  the  planting  of 
the  flocks  at  a  greater  diflance  than  the  nurfery-men  gene¬ 
rally  allow  them;  and  if  a  careful  difcreet  nurfery-man 
would  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  in  the  railing  of  his 
Peach  trees,  according  to  this  method,  he  would  better  de- 
ferve  three  (hillings  per  tree,  than  one  in  the  manner  they  are 
ttfually  raifed  ;  for  every  perfon  who  is  at  the  expence  of 
building  walls  for  fruit,  fhould  not  think  of  faving  a  few 
fhillings  in  the  purchafe  of  their  trees  ;  becaufe,  if  they 
are  bad,  or  not  of  the  right  kinds,  there  is  a  great  lofs  of 
time  and  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  disappointment 
will  be  fo  great,  after  waiting  three  or  four  years,  as  to  dif- 
courage  many  from  making  farther  trials,  thinking  themfelves 
liable  to  the  fame  ill  fuccefs. 

When  the  trees  are  chofen  in  the  nurfery,  the  next  care 
mud  be  to  have  them  carefully  taken  up  out  of  the  ground, 
fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  the  roots,  nor  injure  their  bark  ; 
for,  as  thefe  trees  are  very  apt  to  gum  in  thofe  places  where 
they  are  wounded,  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  of 
this.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  place, 
their  roots  fhould  be  clofely  wrapped  either  with  Haybands, 
Straw,  or  Peas  haulm,  and  mats  fewed  over  thefe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  air  from  drying  of  their  roots  and  branches.  If 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  not  fallen  when  they  are  taken 
up,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  dripped  off,  before  the  trees 
are  packed  up  ;  for,  when  there  are  many  of  thefe  left, 
they  are  very  apt  to  heat,  if  they  are  long  in  their  paffage, 
and  often  occafion  a  mouldinefs  very  hurtful  to  the  branches. 

We  come  next  to  the  preparing  of  the  ground  to  receive 
the  trees.  The  bed  earth  for  Peach  trees  is  fuch  as  is  taken 
from  a  padure  ground,  that  is  neither  too  diff  andmoid,  nor 
over  dry,  but  of  a  middling  nature,  fuch  as  is  termed 
hazel  loam.  This  fhould  be  dug  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  ten  inches  deep,  taking  the  turf  with  it,  and 
inould  be  laid  in  heaps  eight  or  ten  months  at  lead  ;  but 
that  which  is  prepared  one  year  or  more  is  dill  better  before 
it  is  ufed,  that  it  may  have  the  winter’s  froll,  and  fummer’s 
heat  to  mellow  it,  during  which  time  it  fhould  be  often 
turned,  to  rot  the  turf,  and  break  the  clods,  whereby  it  will 
be  rendered  very  light,  and  eafy  to  work,  and  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  you  Ihould  carry  it  into  the  garden,  and 
makethe  borders,  which  mud  be  raifed  in  height,  proportion- 
able  to  the  moidure  of  the  garden  ;  if  the  ground  is  very  wet, 
it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  fome  r u bbifh  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  to  drain  off  the  moidure,  and  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  the  trees  from  running  downward  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it 
will.be  proper  to  make  fome  under-drains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  to  convey  off  the  fuperfluous  moidure,  which, 
if  detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  will  greatly  preju¬ 
dice  them ;  then  raife  the  border  of  earth  at  lead  a  foot, 
or  in  very  wet  land  two  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  always  remain  dry  ;  but 
if  the  ground;  is  pretty  dry,  the  borders  Ihould  not  be  jailed 
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above  fix  or  eight  inches  higher  than  the  furface,  which 
will  be  fufficient  to  allow  tor  their  finking. 

As  to  the  breadtn  of  thefe  borders,  that  cannot  be  too 
great;  but  they  Ihould  ne\er  be  lefs  than  eight  feet  broad, 
where  fruit  trees  art  planted,  for  when  the  borders  arc  made 
narrow,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  fo  confined  in  four  or 
five  years  time,  that  they  will  feldom  thrive  well  after. 
The  depth  of  thefe  borders  fhould  not  be  greater  than  two 
feet  and  a  half ;  for  where  they  are  prepared  to  a  great 
depth,  it  only  entices  the  roots  of  the  trees  downward, 
which  may  be  the  caufe  of  their  future  barrennefs,  for  their 
roots,  being  got  down  below  the  infiuences  of  the  fun  and 
fhowers,  imbibe  a  great  quantity  of  crude  juices,  which 
only  add  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees ;  befides, 
whatever  fruit  are  produced  from  fuch  trees,  are  not  near  fo 
well  tailed,  as  are  thofe  which  grow  upon  thofe  trees,  whofe 
roots  lie  near  the  furface,  and  enjoy  the  kindly  benefit  of 
the  fun’s  heat,  to  eorredl  and  digetl  whatever  crudities  there 
may  be  in  the  earth. 

Where  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden  is  (hallow,  and  either 
chalk,  clay,  or  gravel  lies  near  the  furface,  thefe  fhould  not 
be  dug  out  like  pits  to  receive  the  earth  for  the  border,  as  is 
by  fome  pradlifed,  for  this  will  be  no  better  than  planting  the 
trees  in  tubs  or  cafes,  for  their  roots  will  be  confined  to 
thefe  pits ;  fo  that  when  they  are  extended  to  the  Tides,  and 
can  get  no  farther,  the  trees  will  blight  and  decay;  and  if  it 
is  clay  on  the  fides,  the  wet  will  be  detained,  as  in  a  bafon, 
and  the  earth  of  the  border  will  be  like  mud  in  very  wet 
feafons,  fo  unfit  for  the  roots  of  thefe  trees.  Therefore, 
whenever  it  fo  happens  that  the  ground  is  of  either  of  the 
forts  before-mentioned,  it  will  be  the  bed  way  to  raife  the 
borders  of  a  proper  thicknefs  of  good  earth  over  thefe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  fink  down  into  them;  for  when  the  roots 
of  the  trees  lie  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  diflance  in  fearch  of  nourifhment,  but  if 
they  get  below  the  flaple  of  the  land,  they  can  find  nothing 
but  four  crude  paflure  very  unfit  for  vegetation. 

Your  borders  being  thus  prepared  fhould  lie  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  to  fettle,  by  which  time  the  feafon  for 
planting  will  be  come,  which  fhould  be  performed  as  foon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  trees  may  put  out  new 
roots,  before  the  froll  comes  on  to  prevent  them.  Your 
ground  being  ready,  and  the  trees  brought  carefully  to  the 
place,  the  next  work  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  which 
is  to  be  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  you  mult  fhorten 
all  the  roots,  and  cut  off  fmooth  any  broken  or  bruifed 
roots,  as  alfo  ail  the  fmall  fibres  fhould  be  taken  off,  for 
the  reafons  before  given  ;  and  where  any  of  the  roots  crof3 
each  other,  the  word  of  them  muff  be  cut  out.  that  they 
may  not  injure  the  other. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  trees,  you  fhould  meafure 
out  their  didance,  which  ought  never  to  be  lefs  than  twelve 
feet;  but  where  the  ground  is  very  good,  they  fhould  be 
planted  fourteen  feet  afunder.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
thought  too  great  a  didance  by  many  perfons,  efpecially 
fince  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  pra&ice  at  this  time  ;  but 
I  amfatisfied,  whoever  dull  try  the  experiment,  will  find  it 
no  more  than  is  fufficient  for  thefe,  where  they  are  rightly 
managed  ;  for  if  they  take  kindly  to  the  foil,  their  branches 
may  be  fo  trained,  as  to  furnifh  all  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
in  a  few  years,  which  is  what  fhould  be  principally  re¬ 
garded,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  pradice,  run  up  the 
fhoots  in  height,  and  leave  all  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  dedi- 
tute  of  bearing  wood,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  not 
be  any  fruit  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trees;  which  alfo 
mud  be  the  cafe  where  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  becaufe 
there  being  no  room  to  extend  the  branches  on  either  fide, 
they  are  obliged  to  lead  them  upright,  which  produces  the 
before  -mentioned  ill  effed, 
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There  may  be  alfo  fome  perfons,  who  may  think  this 
diftance  too  fmalJ  for  thefe  trees,  becaufe  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  moll  other  forts  of  fruit  trees  recajire  much  more  room  ; 
but  when  it  is  confidered  that  Peach  and  Nedtarine  trees 
produce  their  fruit  only  upon  the  former  year’s  wood,  and 
not  upon  fpurs,  as  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  do  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fhoots  of  thefe  trees  mull  be  annually  fhortened  in 
every  part  of  them,  to  obtain  bearing  wood,  whereby  the  trees 
may  be  kept  in  much  lefs  compafs  than  thofe  of  other  fort 
of  fruit,  and  every  part  of  the  wall  may  be  conftantly  fup- 
plied  with  bearing  branches  ;  for  when  the  trees  are  planted 
at  a  great  diftance,  the  branches  are  often  extended  to  fuch 
lengths,  as  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  trees  naked,  for 
there  are  never  any  good  Ihoots  produced  from  the  old 
branches  of  thefe  trees. 

In  the  diipofition  of  the  trees,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
plant  thofe  forts  of  Peaches  near  each  other,  which  ripen 
about  the  fame  time,  for  by  fo  doing  the  fruit  may  be  better 
guarded  from  men  and  infedls,  and  this  will  fave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  gathering  of  the  fruit;  for  if  a  perfon  is 
obliged  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  or 
perhaps  to  look  over  all  the  walls  of  the  garden  every 
time  the  fruit  is  gathered,  it  is  a  great  lofs  of  time,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  this  lirltcare  in  planting  of  the  trees. 

But  to  return  to  planting  ;  after  you  have  marked  out 
the  places  where  each  tree  is  to  Hand,  you  mull  with  your 
fpade  make  a  hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
tree  ;  then  you  Ihould  place  it  down,  obferving  to  turn  the 
bud  outwards,  that  the  wounded  part  of  the  flock  may  be 
hid,  and  let  the  flem  of  the  tree  be  placed  about  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  wall,  with  its  head  inclining  thereto  ;  then 
fill  in  the  earth  with  your  hands,  obferving  to  break  the 
clods,  that  the  earth  may  fall  in  between  the  roots,  fo  as  no 
void  fpaces  may  be  left  about  them.  You  fhould  alfo  gently 
fhake  the  tree  with  your  hands,  to  fettle  the  earth  down 
the  better  between  the  roots  ;  then  with  your  foot  gently 
prefs  down  the  earth  about  the  Item,  but  do  not  tread  it 
down  too  hard,  which  is  many  times  a  very  great  fault;  for 
when  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  the  treading  of  it 
clofe  doth  often  render  the  ground  fo  hard,  as  that  the 
tender  fibres  of  the  roots  cannot  ilrike  into  it,  whereby  the 
tree  remains  at  a  Hand  for  fome  time,  and  if  the  earth  be 
not  loofened  in  time,  it  frequently  dies;  fo  that  whenever 
you  obferve  the  earth  of  your  borders  to  be  bound,  either 
by  great  rains,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  you  fhould  with  a 
fork  loofen  it  again,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  if  in  winter  or  fpring  ;  but  in  fummer  it  fhould  be 
done  in  a  moill  feafon.  * 

Although  I  have  here  given  dire&ions  for  the  choice  of 
trees  from  the  nurfery,  after  the  ufual  method  of  planting 
thefe  trees,  which  is  that  of  taking  fuch  as  have  made  one 
year’s  (hoot,  yet  I  would  prefer  thofe  which  were  budded 
the  preceding  fummer,  and  have  made  no  (hoot ;  for  if  the 
bud  is  found  and  plump,  and  the  bark  of  the  flock  well 
clofed,  where  the  bud  is  inferred,  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  grovying;  and  when  the  bud  has  made  a  (hoot  the 
following  Ipring  the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches,  if  it  is 
flopped  by  pinching  off  the  top,  it  will  put  out  lateral 
branches,  which  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  and  this  will 
.prevent  any  cutting  off  the  head,  as  muft  be  done  to  thofe 
trees  which  have  had  one  year’s  growth  in  the  nurfery  ; 
for  thefe  trees  do  not  care  for  thofe  large  amputations,  efpe- 
cially  fome  of  the  more  tender  forts ;  and  by  this  method 
of  planting  thefe  trees  in  bud  no  time  will  be  loft,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  trees  which  have  fhot,  muft  be  cut 
down,  and  there  is  a  hazard  of  their  (hooting  again  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  am  convinced  from  experience,  that  it  is  the  beft 
iaethod. 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  trees,  which  have  made 
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their  fhoots  in  the  nurfery,  you  fhould  fatten  their  heads  to 
the  wall,  to  prevent  their  being  fhaken  by  the  wind,  which 
would  difturb  their  roots,  and  break  oft  the  tender  fibres 
foon  after  they  were  produced,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of 
the  trees  ;  you  fhould  alfo  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface 
of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  before  the  froft  fets  in,  to 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  ground,  which  would  in¬ 
jure,  if  not  deftroy  the  fatall  fibres ;  but  this  mulch  fhould 
not  be  layed  upon  the  ground  too  early,  left  it  prevent  the 
autumnal  rains  from  penetrating  to  the  roots. 

Thefe  things  being  duly  oblerved,  they  will  require  r.o 
farther  care  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late  ;  you  muft  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  new  planted  trees,  leaving  only  four  or  five  eyes 
above  the  bud  ;  in  doing'  of  which,  you  muft  be  very  careful 
not  to  dillurb  their  roots  ;  to  prevent  which,  you  fhould 
place  your  foot  down  clofe  to  the  Hem  of  the  tree,  and  take 
faft  hold  of  that  part  of  the  flock  below  the  bud  with  one 
hand,  to  hold  it  fteady,  while  with  the  other  hand  you 
gently  flop e  off  the  head  of  the  tree  with  a  lharp  knife  at 
the  intended  place,  which  fhould  always  bet  juft  above  an 
eye;  this  fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  if  there  fhould 
be  much  rain  foon  after,  there  will  be  fome  danger  that  the 
wet  will  enter  the  wounded  part,  and  damage  the  tree  ; 
nor  fhould  it  be  done  in  frofty  weather,  for  tne  fame  rea- 
fon  ;  for  that  would  enter  the  wounded  part,  and  prevent 
its  healing  over.  After  you  have  headed  the  trees,  you 
fhould  gently  loofen  the  earth  of  the  borders,  for  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  to  ftpke  out  ;  but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in 
doing  of  this,  not  to  injure  their  new  roots,  which  would 
damage  them  ;  and  if  the  mulch  which  was  laid  about 
their  roots  in  autumn  be  rotten,  you  may  dig  it  into  thfc 
border  at  fome  diltance  from  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  and 
when  the  dry  weather  comes  on,  you  fhould  pare  off  fome 
turf  from  a  pafture  ground,  which  fhould  be  laid  upon 
the  furface  of  the  border  about  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
turning  the  Grafs  downward,  which  will  preferve  a  gentle 
moiflure  in  the  earth,  better  than  any  other  fort  of  mulch  ; 
and  this  will  not  harbour  infedls,  as  mod  forts  of  dung  and 
litter  do,  to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  the  trees. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  planted  in  bud,  and  have  not  made 
any  fhoots,  fhould  have  their  flocks  cut  down  at  this  feafon. 
juft  above  the  bud,  for  the  buds  will  rarely  (hoot  unlefs  this 
is  performed  ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  cut  to  the  bud,  the 
fooner  will  the  head  of  the  Hock  be  covered  by  the  buds  ; 
for  although  it  may  be  neceffary  to  leave  a  part  of  the  ftoclc 
above  the  bud,  in  thofe  trees  which  are  in  the  nurfery,  to 
which  the  fhoots  made  by  the  buds  may  be  fattened,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind,  yet  as  thefe  are  planted 
againft  the  wall,  to  which  the  fhoots  may  be  faftened,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  any  part  of  the  flock. 

In  watering  of  thefe  new  planted  trees,  which  fhould  not 
be  done  unlefs  the  fpring  proves  very  dry,  you  fhould  ob¬ 
ferve  to  do  it  with  a  noilel  on  the  watering  pot,  fo  as  to  let 
it  out  in  drops  ;  for  when  it  is  haftily  poured  down,  it  caufes 
the  ground  to  bind  ;  and  if  you  water  over  the  head  of  the 
tree,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it.  Your  waterings 
fhould  not  be  repeated  too  often,  nor  fhould  they  be  given 
in  great  quantity,  both  which  are  very  injurious  to  new 
planted  trees. 

In  the  middle  of  May ,  when  thefe  trees  will  have  put  out 
feveral  fhoots  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  you  Ihould  nail 
them  to  the  wall ;  obferving  to  train  them  horizontally, 
rubbing  off  all  foreright  fhoots,  or  fuch  as  are  weak,  where¬ 
by  thofe  which  are  preferved  will  be  much  ftronger ;  but  if 
there  are  not  more  than  two  flioots  produced,  and  thofe  very 
ftrong,  you  fhould  at  the  fame  time  nip  off  their  tops,  wh’cli 
will  caufe  each  of  them  to  pufh  out  two  or  more  fhoots, 
whereby  the  wall  will  be  better  lupplied  with  branches  ; 
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you  mull  alfo  continue  to  refrelh  them  with  water  in  dry 
weather,  during  the  whole  feafon,  oiherwife  they  will  be 
apt  to  fuffer  ;  for  their  roots  having  but  little  hold  of  the 
ground  the  firlt  year  after  tranfplar.ting,  if  the  feafon  Ihould 
prove  very  dry,  it  will  greatly  retard  their  growth,  if  due 
care  be  not  taken  to  water  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  when  you  obferve  the  trees 
have  done  Ihooting,  you  Ihould  prune  them  ;  in  doing  of 
which,  you  mull  (horten  the  branches  in  proportion  to 
the  Hrength  of  the  tree;  which,  if  flrong,  may  be  left 
eight  inches  long,  but  if  weak,  Ihould  be  fhortened  to  four 
or  five  ;  then  you  fliould  train  them  horizontally  to  the 
wall  (as  was  before  directed),  fo  that  the  middle  of  the 
trees  may  be  void  of  branches,  for  that  part  of  the  tree 
will  be  eafily  furnifned  with  wood  afterwards  ;  whereas,  if 
the  fhoots  are  trained  perpendicularly  to  the  wall,  thofe 
which  are  the  flrongefl  will  draw  the  greatefl  (hare  of  the 
fap  from  the  roots,  and  mount  upwards  ;  fo  that  the  fide 
branches  will  be  deprived  of  their  nourifhment  and  grow 
weaker,  until  they  many  times  decay  ;  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  that  we  fee  fo  many  Peach  trees  with  one  or  two  up¬ 
right  fhoots  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  fides  wholly  unfur¬ 
nished  with  branches,  whereby  the  middle  of  each  tree  can¬ 
not  produce  any  fruit,  that  being  filled  with  large  wood, 
which  never  produces  any  bearing  Ihoots.  Nor  can  the 
two  Tides  of  the  trees  be  regularly  filled  with  fruitful  branches, 
when  this  defeat  happens  to  them  ;  therefore  this  method 
Ihould  be  carefully  obferved  in  the  training  up  young  trees, 
for  when  they  are  permitted  to  run  into  diforderat  ffrfl,  it  will 
be  impofllble  to  reduce  them  into  a  regular  healthful  Hate 
afterwards,  the  wood  of  thefe  trees  being  too  foft  and  pithy 
to  admit  of  being  cut  down  (as  may  be  praftifed  on  many 
other  hardy  fruit  trees,  which  will  (hoot  out  vigoroully 
again) ;  whereas  thefe  will  gum  at  the  places  where  they  are 
wounded,  and  in  a  few  years  entirely  decay. 

The  fpring  following,  when  the  trees  begin  to  fhoot, 
you  fhould  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off  all  fore¬ 
right  Ihoots,  or  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  and  train  thofe  which 
are  defigned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the  wall,  in  their  due 
orderas  they  are  produced,  for  this  is  theprincipal  feafon  when 
you  can  belt  order  the  trees  as  you  would  have  them  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  they  are  neglected  until  Midfummer,  as  is  the  common 
practice,  a  great  part  of  the  nourifhment  will  be  exhaufled 
by  fore-right  Ihoots,  and  other  ufelcfs  branches,  which 
mult  afterwards  be  cut  off;  and  hereby  the  remaining  Ihoots 
will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the 
wall  be  entirely  unfurnilhed  with  branches;  which  might 
have  been  eafily  fupplied  in  the  beginning  of  May,  by  Hop¬ 
ping  fome  of  the  llronger  Ihoots  in  fuch  parts  of  the  tree 
where  there  is  a  neceffity  for  more  branches  ;  which  would 
caufe  each  of  them  to  {"hoot  out  two  or  more  fide  branches 
below  the  ends  of  the  Ihoots,  which  may  be  guided  into  the 
vacant  parts  of  the  tree  as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  that 
every  part  may  be  regulaily  furnifhed  with  proper  wood, 
which  is  the  greatefl  beauty  and  excellency  of  wall  trees  ; 
but  you  Ihould  alway  s  forbear  Hopping  the  Ihoots  in  fum- 
mer,  where  there  is  not  a  neceffity  for  branches  to  fill  the 
wall  ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fault  committed,  than 
that  of  multiplying  the  number  of  fhoots,  fo  as  to  caufe  a 
confufion,  whereby  the  branches  will  be  too  weak  to  produce 
good  fiuit;  befides,  when  they  are  too  clofe  laid  in  againft 
the  wall,  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  Ihoots  by  the  great 
number  of  leaves,  fo  that  they  are  never  duly  ripened  ;  and 
confequently,  what  fruit  is  produced  thereon,  cannot  be  fo 
well  tafied  as  thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  trees 
w'here  the  (hoots  receive  all  the  advantages  of  fun  and  air  to 
bring  them  to  maturity. 

In  the  pruning  of  Peach  and  Neftarine  trees  (which  re- 
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quire  the  fame  management)  the  two  following  rules  HiouIdE- 
be  HriCily  obferved,  •viz.  Firfi.  That  every  part  o  the 
tree  be  equally  furnifneu  with  bearing  wood  ;  and  fecondly. 
That  the  branches  art  not  laid  in  too  clofe  to  each  other, 
for  the  reafons  before  laid  down  (with  fome  others,  which 
will  be  hereafter  inierted).  As  to  the  firlt,  it  mull  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  That  all  thele  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon  the 
young  wood,  either  of  the  pn  ceding  year,  or  at  molt,  the 
two  years  Ihoots,  after  which  age  they  do  not  bear  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  branches  fliould  be  fhortened  fo,  as  to  caufe  them  co¬ 
produce  new  Ihoots  annually  in  every  part  of  the  tree  ; 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  method  of  pruning, 
where  perlons  negleCt  their  trees  a-  the  feafon  when  they  are 
moH  capable  of  management,  which  is  in  dpril,  May,  and 
June ;  at  which  time  the  luxuriant  growth  ol  branches  may 
be  checked  by  pinching,  and  new  ihoots  produced  where 
they  are  wanting,  by  flopping  the  ne.ghb  mring  branches ; 
wh.ch  Ihoots,  being  produced  at  that  feafon,  will  ha/e  time 
enough  to  ripen  and  gain  Hrength,  before  the  autumn  comes 
on  ;  whereas  all  thole  Ihoots  which  are  produced  after  the 
middle  ol  June,  will  be  crude  and  pithy  ;  and  though  they 
may  fometimes  produce  a  few  bloffoms,  yet  thofe  rarely 
bring  fruit.  Therefore  thofe  perfons  who- o  ly  regard  their 
wall  trees  at  two  different  feafons,  viz.  the  winter  and  Mid- 
fummer  pruning,  cannot  poifibly  have  them  in  good  order  ; 
for  when  all  the  branches  which  were  produced  in  the  fpring, 
are  permitted  to  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
June  (as  is  the  common  practice),  fome  of  the  molt  vigo¬ 
rous  will  draw  the  greatefl  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  the 
weaker  branches,  which,  when  rh  llrong  ones  are  taken 
off,  will  be  too  weak  to  produce  fair  fruit ;  and  hereby  the 
Hrength  of  the  tree  is  exhaufled,  to  nourilh  the  ufelefs 
branches  which  are  annu  i!y  cut  off  again ;  and  thus  are 
too  many  trees  managed,  and  at  the  lame  time  complaints 
made  of  their  luxuriancy  ;  becaufe  two  or  three  Ihoots,  by 
drawing  the  greatefl  fhare  of  the  nourilhment,  grow  very 
flrong  and  woody  (whereas,  if  the  nouriimnent  had  been 
equally  diftrfouted  to  a  regular  quantity  of  branches,  there 
would  be  no  Hgn  of  their  ;oo  great  Hrength)  ;  out  by  often 
cutting  off  thefe  vigorous  branches,  the  trees  are  entirely 
defiroyed,  or  at  leafl  rendered  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
produce  fruit.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatell  conlequence 
to  wall  trees,  efpecially  of  thefe  forts,  to  go  over  them  two 
or  three  times  in  the  months  of  Jpril  and  May,  to  rub  off 
all  irregular  (hoots,  and  to  train  in  the  branches  that  are  left 
in  due  order  to  the  wall,  that  each  Ihoot  may  have  an  equal 
advantage  of  fun  and  air,  both  of  which  are  ab.olutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  wood  for  the  next  year’s 
bearing  ;  therefore  the  oftener  the  trees  are  looked  over 
to  dived  them  of  thefe  ufelefs  branches,  from  the  time  they 
firfl  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  fpring  till  the  autumn,  the  better 
will  the  wood  be  ripened  for  the  fucceeding  year. 

And  by  duly  obffrving  this  in  fummer,  there  will  not  be 
occaficn  for  fo  much  cutting,  as  is  often  pratlifed  on  Peach 
trees,  to  their  great  injuiy  ;  for  their  wood  branches  are 
generally  foft,  tender,  and  pithy,  which,  when  greatly 
wounded,  are  not  healed  over  again  fo  foon  as  many  other 
forts  of  trees. 

7’he  diflance  which  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  fhould  be 
allowed  againflthe  wall,  mufl  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  fruit  or  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  for  if  we  obferve  how 
the  branches  of  trees  are  naturally  difpofed  to  grow,  we 
fhall  always  find  them  placed  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diltance, 
as  their  leaves  are  larger  or  fmaller.  And  there  is  no  lurer 
guide  to  a  curious  artifl  than  nature,  from  whence  a  gar¬ 
dener  Ihould  always  be  directed  in  every  part  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  fince  his  bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  afiifl  nature,  where 
.  Hie  is  not  capable  of  bringing  her  productions  to  maturity  ; 

or 
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or  where  there  is  room,  to  make  confiderable  improvements 
by  art  ;  which  cannot  be  any  otherwiie  effected,  than  by 
gently  aflilhng  her  in  her  own  way. 

But  to  return  to  pruning  of  thefe  trees :  The  branches 
being  carefully  trained  in,  as  before  directed,  in  the  fpring 
and  fummcr  feafons,  we  come  now  to  treat  of  the  winter 
pruning,  which  is  commonly  performed  in  February  or 
March.  But  the  bell  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  O&ober,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  which  will  be  early  enough  for 
their  wounds  to  heal,  before  the  frolt  comes  on,  lo  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  being  hurt  hereby  ;  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  being  proportioned  to  the  itrength 
of  the  roots  at  that  fealon,  ail  the  afcending  lap  in  the 
fpring  will  be  emplo)ed  to  nouriih  only  thole  ulclul  parts 
of  the  branches  which  are  lelt  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  left 
unpruned  till  February,  the  fap  in  the  branches  being  then 
in  motion,  as  may  be  cbferved  by  the  fwelling  of  the  buds, 
the  greateft  part  of  it  will  be  dravvn\p  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  brandies,  to  nouriih  iuch  blofloms  as  mull  be  after¬ 
wards  cut  off ;  and  this  may  be  eafily  known,  by  obferving 
the  ftrongeft  fhoots  at  that  feafon,  when  you  will  find  the 
extreme  Duds  to  lwell  faftcr  than  moil  of  the  lower  ones ; 
for  thc'e  being  no  leaves  then  upon  the  branches  to  detain 
the  fap  to  nourilh  the  lower  buds,  the  upper  ones  will  always 
draw  from  thofe  below. 

But  luppofe  it  were  no  advantage  to  the  trees  to  prune 
them  at  this  fealon  (which  1  think  no  one  will  have  reafon 
to  doubt  after  making  the  trial),  but  that  it  only  fucceeds 
as  w'ell  as  the  fpring  pruning  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  doing  of  it  in  autumn,  lor  that  being  a  much  more  lei  - 
fure  fealon  with  gardeners  chan  the  fpring,  they  will  have 
more  time  to  perform  it  carefully  ;  and  then  they  will  not 
have  too  many  things  come  together,  which  may  require  to 
be  immediately  executed  ;  for  the  fpring  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  feafon  for  cropping  their  kitchen  garuens  and  attending 
their  hot-beds,  if  they  are  difengaged  from  the  bufinefs  of 
pruning  at  that  time  it  wiil  be  of  great  advantage,  efpeci- 
ally  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  walling.  And  here 
is  alfo  another  benefit  in  pruning  at  this  leaion,  which  is, 
the  having  the  borders  at  liberty  to  dig  and  make  clean  be 
fore  the  fpring,  fo  that  the  garden  may  not  appear  in  litter 
at  that  feafon. 

In  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  always  obferve  to 
cut  them  behind  a  wood  bud,  which  may  be  eaiiiy  oiiliu- 
guifhed  from  the  bloffom  duds,  which  are  fhorttr,  rounder, 
and  more  turgid  than  the  wood  buds ;  for  if  the  fhoot  have 
not  a  leading  bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down 
to  the  next  leading  bud  ;  fo  that  what  fruit  may  be  produced 
above  that,  w'ill  come  to  nothing,  there  being  always  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  leading  bud  to  attract  the  nourilhment ;  for  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  they  have  a  leaf  bud,  as  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined,  fince  that  will  attract  a  fmall  quantity  of  nourifhment, 
the  great  ufe  of  the  leaves  being  to  perfpire  away  Inch  crude 
juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter  the  fruit.  The  length  you  fhould 
leave  thefe  branches,  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  itrength 
of  the  tree,  which,  in  a  healthy  llrcng  tree,  may  be  left 
ten  inches  or  more,  but  in  a  weak  one,  they  fhould  not  be 
more  than  fix  inches  ;  however,  in  this  you  muff  be  guided 
by  the  pofition  of  a  leading  bud,  for  it  is  better  to  leave  a 
ihoot  three  or  four  inches  longer,  or  cut  it  two  or  three 
inches  fhorter  than  we  would  choofe  to  do,  provided  there 
be  one  of  thefe  buds,  it  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  branches ;  you  fhould  alfo  cut  out  en¬ 
tirely  all  weak  fhoots,  though  they  may  have  many  bloffom 
buds  upon  them  ;  for  thefe  have  not  flrength  enough  to  nou- 
rifh  the  fruit,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  kindly  flavour,  but  they 
will  weaken  the  other  parts  of  the  tree. 

In  nailing  the  fhoots  to  the  wall,  you  muff  be  careful  to 
place  them  at  as  equal  diilances  as  jolUble,  that  their  leaves, 
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when  come  out,  may  have  room  to  grow,  without  fhading 
the  branches  too  much  ;  nor  fhould  you  ever  nail  them  up¬ 
right  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  for  when  they  are  thus  trained, 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  fhoot  from  the  uppermoft  eyes, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoots  will  thereby  become  naked. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  bufinefs  of  gardening, 
which  has  more  exererfed  the  thoughts  of  the  curious,  than 
how  to  prelerve  their  tender  forts  of  fruit  from  being 
blighted  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  yet  there  has  been 
litiie  written  upon  this  fubjebt,  which  is  worth  notice : 
fome  have  propofed  mattreffes  of  Straw  or  Reeds  to  be 
placed  before  the  fruit  trees  againll  walls,  to  prevent  their 
being  blafted ;  others  have  diredhd  the  fixing  horizontal 
lhelters  in  their  walls,  to  prevent  the  perpendicular  dew  or 
rain  from  falling  upon  the  blofloms  of  the  fruit  trees,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  their  blighting  ;  but 
both  thefe 'contrivances  have  been  far  from  anfwering  the 
expeditions  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  put  them  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  I1  hare  elfewhere  ihewn  ;  therefore  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  repeat  fome  things  in  this  place,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  And, 

Firff,  I  have  already  laid,  that  the  blights  which  are  fa 
often  complained  of,  do  not  always  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe  or  inclemency  in  the  feafon,  but  from  a  diftemper  or 
weaknefs  in  the  trees ;  for  if  we  obferve  the  trees  at  that 
feafon,  where  they  are  moil  fubjed  to  what  is  called  a 
blight,  we  fhall  find  the  branches  very  fmall,  weak,  and  not 
half  ripened,  as  alio  trained  in  very  dole  to  each  other  ; 
thefe  branches  are,  for  the  moll  part,  full  of  bloffom  buds 
(which  is  chiefly  oceafloned  by  their  want  of  flrength). 
Thefe  buds  do  indeed  open,  and  to  perfons  not  fkilled  in 
fruit  trees,  ihew  a  great  piolped  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  j 
whereas  the  whole  itrength  of  the  branches  is  fpent  in  noa- 
rifhing  t:  e  flowers,  and  being  unable  to  do  more,  the 
blofloms  fall  off,  and  the  fmall  efforts  of  the  leaf  buds  are 
checked,  lo  that  many  times  the  greateft  part  of  the 
branches  die  away,  and  this  is  called  a  great  blight ;  where¬ 
as  at  the  fame  time  it  may  De  often  oblerved,  that  fome 
trees  of  a  different  fort,  nay,  even  fome  of  the  fame  fort, 
which  were  ilronger,  though  placed  in  the  fame  foil,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  aipedt,  and  fubjed  to  the  fame  incle¬ 
mency  of  air,  have  ei'eaped  very  well,  when  the  weak 
trees  have  appeared  to  be  aimoit  dead ;  which  is  a  plain 
indication,  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  caufe  within  the 
tree,  and  not  from  any  external  blight.  All  this  will 
therefore  be  remedied,  by  obferving  the  foregoing  diredti- 
ons  in  the  pruning  and  management  of  the  trees,  fo  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  over-burden  them  with  branches,  nor  to  fuffer  anv 
part  of  the  trees  to  exhault  the  whole  nourilhment  from  the 
root,  which  will  caufe  the  other  parts  to  be  very  we„k  j  but 
to  diilribute  the  nourifhment  equally  to  every  fhoot,  that 
there  maybe  none  too  vigorous,  at  the  fame  time  that  others 
are  too  weak  ;  and  by  continually  rubbing  off  ufelefs  or 
fore-right  fhoots  as  they  are  produced,  the  llrength  of  the 
trees  wiil  not  be  fpent,  to  nouriih  fuch  branches  as  muff  be 
afterwards  cut  out,  which  is  too  often  feen  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  trees.  And, 

Secondly,  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  roots  of  thefe 
trees  are  buried  too  deep  in  the  ground,  which,  in  a  cold 
or  moill  foil,  is  one  of  the  greateft  difadvantages  that  can 
attend  thefe  tender  fruits ;  for  the  fap  which  is  contained  in 
the  branches,  being  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  put  ftrongly 
into  motion  early  in  the  fpring,  is  exhauiled  in  nouriftnng 
the  blofloms ;  and  a  part  of  it  is  perfpired  through  the  wood 
branches,  fo  thatffts  flrength  is  loft  before  the  warmth  can 
reach  to  their  roots,  to  put  them  into  an  equal  motion  in 
feaich  of  frefh  nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  expence  of  the 
branches ;  for  want  of  which,  the  blofloms  fall  off  and  de¬ 
cay,  and  the  fhoots  feem  to  be  at  a  Hand,  until  the  farther 
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advance  of  the  warmth  penetrates  to  the  roo%  and  fats 
them  in  motion  ;  when  fuddenly  after,  the  trees,  v, .  :co  be¬ 
fore  looked  weak  ar.d  decaying,  make  prodigious  progrefs 
in  their  fhoots ;  and  before  the  fummer  is  (pent,  are  fui- 
nilhed  with  much  flronger  branches  than  thofe  trees  which 
have  the  full  advantage  of  fun  ar.d  ihovvers,  ar.d  that  are 
more  fruitful  and  healthy.  If  therefore  this  be  the  cafe, 
there  is  no  way  of  helping  this,  but  by  raifing  up  the  trees, 
if  they  are  young  ;  or  if  they  are  too  old  to  remove,  it  is 
the  better  way  to  root  them  out,  and  maKe  new  borders  of 
frefh  earth,  and  plant  down  young  trees ;  for  it  is  a  great 
vexation  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of  pruning  ana 
managing  t'nefe  trees,  without  having  the  pleafure  of  reap¬ 
ing  any  advantage  from  them,  which  will  always  be  the 
cafe  where  the  trees  are  thus  injudicioufiy  planted.  Or, 
Thirdly,  This  may  proceed  from  the  trees  wanting  nou- 
rifhment,  which  is  many  times  the  cafe,  where  they  are 
planted  in  a  hard  gravelly  foil,  in  which  it  is  the  common 
fpradlice  to  dig  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  deep  into  the  rock  of  gravel,  which  is  filled  with  good 
frefh  earth,  into  which  the  trees  are  planted,  where  they 
will  thrive  pretty  well  for  two  years,  until  their  roots  reach 
the  gravel,  where  they'  are  confined,  as  if  planted  in  a  pot ; 
and,  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment,  the  branches  conti¬ 
nually  decay  every  year.  This  cannot  be  helped,  where 
the  trees  have  been  growing  fornq  years,  without  taking 
them  entirely  up,  or  by  digging  away  the  gravel  from  their 
roots,  and  adding  a  large  quantity  of  frefh  earth,  that  may 
afford  them  a  fupply  of  nourifhment  a  few  years  longer ; 
but  trees  fo  planted,  cannot  by  any  art  be  continued  long 
in  health. 

Bat  if  the  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  trees  does  not  proceed 
from  any  of  the  before-rr.entioned  caufes,  and  is  the  effedl 
of  unkindly  feafons ;  then  the  beft  method  yet  known  is, 
In  dry  weather,  when  little  dew  falls,  to  fprinkle  the  branches 
of  the  trees  gently  with  water  foon  after  the  blofToxniug  fea- 
fon,  and  while  the  young-fet  fruit  is  tender  ;  which  lhould 
always  be  done  before  noon,  that  the  moifture  may  evapo¬ 
rate  before  the  n:ght  comes  on  ;  and  if  in  the  night  you 
carefully  cover  the  trees  with  mats,  canvas,  or  fome  luch 
light  covering,  it  will  be  of  great  fervke  to  them  :  however, 
where  the  trees  are  flrong  and  vigorous,  they  are  not  fo 
liable  to  fuffer  by  a  fmall  inclemency,  as  are  thofe  which 
are  weak ;  fo  that  there  will  be  few  feafons  in  which  there 
may  not  be  hopes  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit  from  them, 
though  there  fhould  be  no  covering  ufed ;  for  where  thefe 
coverings  are  ufed,  if  it  is  not  performed  with  great  t  are 
and  diligence,  it  is  much  better  to  have  no  covering,  but 
truft  to  the  clemency  of  the  feafon  ;  for  if  the  coverings  are 
kept  too  clofe,  or  continued  too  long,  the  trees  will  receive 
more  injury  hereby,  than  from  being  conflantly  expoltd  ; 
or  if  aiter  they  have  been  covered  for  fome  time,  and  then 
incautioufly  removed,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  trees  too  luddenly 
to  the  open  air,  they  will  fuffer  more  thereby,  than  if  they 
had  not  been  covered.  However,  1  mull  repeat  in  tnis 
place  what  has  been  before  mentioned  under  another  arti¬ 
cle,  of  a  management  which  has  been  generally  attended 
with-fuccefs,  which  is,  the  putting  up  two  feather-edge  deal 
boards  joined  together,  over  the  top  of  the  trees,  fo  as  to 
form  a  penthoufe  to  call  off  perpendicular  wet.  Thefe 
lhould  be  fixed  up  when  the  trees  begin  to  bloffom,  and 
lhould  remain  till  the  fruit  is  well  fet,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  dow  n,  to  admit  the  dew  and  rain  to  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  mud  not  be  longer  kept  off; 
and  where  the  walL  is  long,  and  expofed  to  currents  of 
wind,  if  at  the  diflar.ee  of  forty  feet  from  each  other  are 
fixed  fome  crofs  Reed  hedges,  to  projett  about  ten  feet 
from  the  wall ;  thefe  will  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
prevent  its  dedroying  of  the  bloffoms  >  and  thefe  may  be 
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removed  away,  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over.  Where  thele 
things  have  been  pra&ifed,  they  were  generally  attended 
with  fuecefs  ;  and  as  there  will  be  no  trouble  of  covering 
and  uncovering  in  this  method,  after  they  are  fixed  up, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  negledt,  as  very  often  is  the  cafe 
when  the  trouble  is  great,  or  to  be  often  repeated. 

When  your  fruit  is  fet,  and  grown  to  the  bignefs  of  3 
fmall  nut,  you  fhould  go  over  the  trees  and  thin  them* 
leaving  them  at  lead  five  or  fix  inches  afundcr  :  for  when, 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  bunches,  as  they  are  often 
produced,  the  nourilhment  which  fhould  be  employed  wholly 
to  the  fruits  defigned  to  Hand,  will  be  equally  fpent  amongft 
the  whole  number,  a  great  part  of  which  mult  be  afterwards 
pulled  off;  fo  that  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the.  remaining  fruit ;  and  if  it  fhould  femetimes  hap¬ 
pen,  that  a  part  of  thofe  left,  by  any  accident,  fhould  be 
deflroyed,  yet  the  remaining  ones  will  be  much  the  larger 
and  better  tailed  for  it,  and  the  trees  will  gain  more  flrengih, 
for  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit  is  always  preferable  to  a 
great  crop ;  the  fruit,  when  but  few,  will  be  much  larger, 
better  tailed,  and  the  trees  in  a  condition  to  bear  well  the 
fucceeding  year ;  whereas,  when  they  are  overcharged  with 
fruit,  it  is  always  fmall,  ill  tailed,  and  the  trees  are  gene¬ 
rally  fo  much  weakened  thereby,  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition 
for  bearing  well  for  two  or  three  years  after ;  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  fmaller  number  of  fruit 
than  is  commonly  efteemed  a  crop,  than  to  have  too  many* 
fince  the  fruit  and  alfo  the  trees,  are  benefited  thereby. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  left  on  large  full  grown  trees, 
fhould  never  be  greater  than  five  dozen  upon  each ;  but  on 
middling  trees,  three  or  four  dozen  will  be  enough. 

If  the  feafon  fhould  *rove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  draw  up  the  earth  round  the  ftem  of  each  tree,  to  form 
a  hallow  bafon  of  about  fix  feet  diameter,  and  cover  the 
furface  of  the  ground  in  this  bafon  with  mulch  ;  and  once 
in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  heat  and  drought 
of  the  feafon,  pour  down  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water  to 
the  root  of  each,  tree  ;  or  where  there  is  an  engine,  which 
will  difperfe  the  water  in  gentle  eafy  drops  like  rain,  if  the 
fame,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  is  fprinkled  all  over 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  this,  foaking  down  to  the 
rifbts,  will  keep  the  fruit  conflantly  growing,  which  will 
prevent  their  failing  off  the  trees,  as  they  generally  do  where 
this  method  is  not  prailifed  ;  and  the  fruit  being  thus  con- 
ftantly  nourilhed,  will  be  much  better  tailed,  and  hereby 
the  trees  will  be  maintained  in  vigour  ;  fo  that  it  is  what  I 
can  fom  long  experience  recommend,  as  one  of  the  moll 
ntceflary  things  to  be  praftifed  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit. 
But  this  fhould  not  be  continued  longer  than  while  the  fruit 
are  growing,  for  afterward  it  will  be  hurtful  to  the  trees 
and  fruit,  for  a  dry  autumn  ripens  both  wood  and  fruit  better 
than  a  moil!  latter  feafon. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  which  has  for  fome  years  pre¬ 
vailed,  even  among  perlons  of  good  underflanding,  that 
Peach  trees  are  not  long  lived,  therefore  fhould  be  renewed 
every  twenty  years  ;  which  is  a  great  millake,  for  I  have 
ea'en  fome  of  the  finelt  Peaches  of  -various  kinds,  from 
trees  which  had  been  planted  a'*ove  fifty  years  :  and 
I  am  convinced  by  experience,  that  when  the  trees  are 
budded  upon  proper  flocks,  carefully  planted  and  ma¬ 
naged,  they  may  be  continued  fruitful  and  healthy  fixty 
years  and  upward  ;  and  the  fruit  produced  on  thefe  old 
trees,  will  be  much  better  flavoured  than  any  of  thofe  upon 
young  ones  ;  but  T  fuppofe  the  foundation  of  the  above 
opinion  was  taken  from  the  French ,  who  generally  bud  their 
Peaches  upon  Almond  flock-s,  which  are  of  fhort  duration, 
thefe  feldom  lailing  good  more  than  twenty  years ;  but  this 
being  feldom  pradlifed  in  England,  the  cafe  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  nor  indeed  lhould  we  fetch  our  examples  from  that 

nation. 
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nation,  where  the  profeffors  of  the  art  of  gardening  are  at 
leaft  a  century  behind  the  Englijh ;  and,  from  their  prefent 
difpofition,  feem  unlikely  to  overtake  them  ;  for  they  de¬ 
part  from  nature  in  almoft  every  part  of  gardening,  and 
are  more  p leafed  with  introducing  their  little  inventions  of 
pruning  and  managing  their  fruit  trees,  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  than  they  are  careful  to  draw  their  inftru&ions 
from  nature,  from  whence  the  true  art  is  to  be  obtained  ; 
fb  that  in  very  few  inltances  gardeners  {hould  deviate  from 
nature,  unlefs  it  be  in  thofe  particulars,  where  art  may  be 
praftifed  to  the  greatelt  advantage,  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  many  forts  of  efculent  plants  and  fruits,  earlier  and 
better  flavoured  than  can  be  obtained  without,  in  which  the 
French  are  extremely  deficient ;  and  herein  they  truft  too 
much  to  nature,  and  ufe  too  little  art. 

I  muft  recommend  the  dunging  of  the  borders  for  fruit 
trees  every  other  year,  with  this  caution,  always  to  ufe  fuch 
dung  for  their  borders,  as  is  well  rotted,  and  to  dig  it  into 
the  borders  in  November,  that  the  rain  may  wa{h  down  the 
falts  before  the  fpring  comes  on  ;  and  where  the  ground  is 
very  loofe  or  fandy,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  make  ufe  of 
neats  dung,  which  is  cooler  than  that  ofhorfes,  but  for  cold 
ftrong  land  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

Jf  the  ground  is  well  trenched  every  year  about  the  roots, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them ;  and  where  the  foil  is 
fubjett  to  bind  very  clofe,  if  it  is  forked  two  or  three  times 
in  a  year  to  loofen  the  furface,  it  will  greatly  help  the  trees. 
The  borders  {hould  not  be  crouded  with  any  large  growing 
plants,  which  will  draw  away  the  nourifhment  from  the 
trees  ;  therefore  when  any  fort  of  kitchen  herbs  are  planted 
on  thefe  borders,  they  {hould  be  only  fuch  as  are  of  fmall 
growth,  and  which  may  be  taken  off  early  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  if  this  is  carefully  obferved,  the  cultivating  fmall  things 
on  thefe  borders  can  do  no  harm,  becaufe  the  ground  will 
be  flirred  the  oftener,  on  account  of  thefe  fmall  crops,  than 
perhaps  it  would  have  been,  when  no  u(e  was  to  be  made 
of  the  borders.  Thefe  rules  which  are  here  laid  down,  if 
properly  obferved,  will  dirett  any  curious  perfon  how  to 
have  plenty  of  good  fruit,  as  alio  to  preferve  the  trees  in 
vigour  a  great  number  of  years. 

PERSICARIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  509.  tab.  290.  Arfe- 
fmart. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  flower  hath  no  empalement.  It  hath  one  petal,  which  is 
permanent ,  and  cut  into  jive  Jegments,  which  Jpread  open  ;  it  has 
in  fome  fpecies  five,  and  in  others  flx  Jhort  Jtamina ,  terminated 
by  roundijh  fummits ,  and  a  three-cornered  germen, Jupporting  two 
er  three  jhort  fender  fly/es  crowned  by  Jingle  fiigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  acute-pointed Jeed,  wrapped  up  in  the 
petal  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Persicaria  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fori  bus  hexandris,  flylo 
lifldo.  Arfe-fmart  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  flowers  with 
fix  ftamina,  and  a  bifid  ftyle  ;  Water  Pepper. 

.  2.  Persicaria  floribus  hexandris  digynis,  fpicis  ovatis  ob- 
Jongis,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Arfe-fmart  with  flowers  having 
fix  ftamina  and  two  ftyles,  oblong  oval  fpikes  of  flowers, 
and  acute-pointed  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  Spotted  Arfe-fmart. 

3.  Persicaria  floribus  oiiandrts  tryginis  racemojis,  foliis 
lanceolatis,  caule  divaricate  patulo.  Arfe  fmart  with  bunches 
of^flowers  having  eight  flaminaand  three  ftyles,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  fpreading  ftalks. 

4.  Pe  rsi car  1  a  Joins  cvato-lanceolatis  acutis,  floribus  pen- 
tandris,  caule  ereClo.  Arfe-fmart  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  flowers  having  five  ftamina,  and  an 
eredl  ftalk. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  are  common 
weeds,  they  are  not  admitted  into  gardens,  therefore  it 
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would  be  to  little  purpofe  enumerating  them.  The  two 
firft  here  mentioned  are  troublefome  weeds,  the  firft  growing 
in  moift  ground  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  ponds  in  moll 
parts  of  England ;  the  roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  creep 
far  in  the  ground,  fo  as  to  overfpread  large  trails  of  land. 
The  other  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  plentifully  on 
dunghills,  and  in  moift  ground  every  where  ;  but  as  thefe 
two  plants  are  ufed  in  medicine,  I  have  mentioned  them 
here  to  introduce  the  other.  The  firft  fort  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  an  extraordinary  plant  againft  the  ftone.  Mr.  Boyle 
having  in  his  book  of  the  ufcfulnefs  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  given  a  mighty  character  of  the  diftilled  juice  of  this- 
plant,  for  its  virtues  againft  that  diftemper. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  ligneous 
fibres.  The  ftalks  rife  about  three  feet  high,  and  divide 
into  many  confufed  branches,  which  are  generally  bent  at 
each  joint;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped, 
fmooth  leaves,  of  a  light  green,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  branching  out 
from  the  end  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame 
confirmation  with  the  other  fpecies,  but  have  eight  ftamina 
and  three  ftyles. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  to  Europe  by  Dr. 
Tournefort,  who  faw  it  firft  growing  in  the  prince  of  Teflis' s 
garden  in  Georgia,  and  afterward  in  the  garden  of  the 
Monks  of  the  three  churches  rear  mount  Ararat,  but  he 
could  not  learn  where  it  grew  naturally.  They  cultivate 
this  plant  in  the  gardens  of  Georgia  and  Armenia ,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  alfo  for  the  virtues,  with 
which  the  plant  is  poffeffed,  which  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  attributed  to  the  European  Arfe-fmart. 

This  plant  is  annual,  decaying  with  the  firft  frofts  in  the 
autumn ;  it  rifes  from  the  fcattered  feeds  much  better  than 
if  fown,  but  where  it  is  Town,  it  fhould  always  be  done  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  plants  rife 
with  a  ftrong  upright  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  grow  to  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  walking  ftick  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  becomes  ligneous  and  tough  ;  the 
joints  are  like  thofe  of  the  Reed  or  Cane.  At  each  joint  is 
placed  one  leaf ;  thefe  Hand  alternately  on  the  ftalk  ;  the 
lower  leaves,  which  are  the  largell,  are  often  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  leffening  to¬ 
ward  the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  long  acute  point, 
having  a  ftrong  longitudinal  midrib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe 
veins  running  from  it  toward  the  edges.  The  upper  fur- 
face  is  of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy  ;  the  under  of  a 
pale  green,  and  much  more  hairy  ;  the  lower  leaves  have 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  and 
half  furround  the  ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
branches  out  into  many  divifions,  each  being  terminated 
by  two  or  three  clofe  fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  aie 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  have  their  points  hanging 
downward  ;  thefe  flowers  have  no  empalement  according 
to  Mr.  Ray  and  others,  or  no  petals  according  to  Tournefort , 
the  former  calling  the  covers  to  the  parts  of  generation, 
petals,  if  they  are  coloured,  and  the  latter  terming  thofe 
covers,  the  empalement,  where  there  are  no  other,  whether 
they  are  green  or  coloured.  This  plant  begins  to  {hew  its 
flowers  toward  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  continues  in  beauty, 
till  the  froft  in  the  autumn  puts  a  flop  to  them. 

PERV1NCA.  See  Vinca. 

PETASITES.  Tourn.  Inf,  R.  H.  451.  tab.  258.  Butter¬ 
bur. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  cylindrical  empalement ,  which 
are  tubulous  or  funnel-Jhaped,  of  one  petal,  cut  into  Jive  Jegments 
,  at  the  brim ;  they  haw  each  five  fmall  hair- like  flamina,  termi- 

•  noted 
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vated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  a  port  germen ,  crowned  with 
down,  fupporting  a  fender  Jiyle  crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  comprejjed  fiea,  crowned 
with  a  hairy  down. 

■  .  The  Species  are,  ' 

1.  Petasites  tbyrfo  owato  fejfili,  foliis  obcordatis  angulatis 
ferratis.  Butter-bur  with  a  fhoit  oval  fpike  of  flowers,  and 
heart-fhaped,  angular,  fawed  leaves  ;  common  Bucter-bn  . 

2.  Petasites  thyrfo fafigiato ,  /capo  crajfjfimo foliojo ,  foliis 
inkqi  aliter  ferratis,  pedicults  tenuioribus.  Butter- bur  with  a 
clofe  compact  fpike,  a  very  thick  leafy  llalk,  leaves  un¬ 
equally  fawed,  and  Bender  foot  {talks  ;  fmaller  Butter-bur. 

3.  Petasites  foliis  cordato  ■  haft  at  is  ferratis  infer  ne  t  omcn- 
tofis.  Butter-bur  with  heart-fhaped,  halberd-pointed,  fawed 
leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under. 

4.  Petasites  /capo  longifjimo,  thyrfo  oblongo,  pcdunculis 
longijjitnis,  fliis  cordatis  amplioribus.  Butter  bur  with  a  very 
long  flower-ftalk,  an  oblong  fpike  of  flowers,  the  longeit 
foot-ftalks,  and  the  largeft  heart- lhaped  leaves. 

5.  Petasites  fcapo  fubnudo  unifloro ,  foliis  cordato -  orbicula - 
tis  crenatis.  Butter-bur  with  a  ftalk  almofl  naked,  having 
one  flower,  and  round,  heart-fhaped,  crenated  leaves. 

The  firlt  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Butter-bur  or 
Peflilent  Wort,  which  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers 
and  ditches  in  molt  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  root 
competed  of  large  fleihy  fibres,  as  big  as  a  man’s  finger, 
which  creep  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  but  do  not 
Itrike  deep,  nor  have  they  many  fmall  fibres.  From  thefe, 
early  in  the  fpring,  arife  hollow  thick  ftalks  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  terminated  by  an  oval  fpike  of  purplifh  flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  four 
or  five  hermaphrodite  florets,  inclofed  in  one  common  em- 
palement ;  thefe  appear  in  March,  and  when  they  fade, 
are  each  fucceeded  by  one  comprefled  feed  crowned  with 
hairy  down.  It  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  being 
a  medicinal  plant,  I  have  mentioned  it. 

The  roots  of  this  are  fudorifick,  alexipharmick,  and  good 
for  all  kinds  of  fevers,  and  malignant,  infectious,  and  pefti- 
len ; ial  diftempers;  they  are  cordial,  preventing  fainting  and 
fliortnefs  of  breath.  A  good  quantity  of  this  root  is  put  in¬ 
to  the  Treacle  water. 

The  fourth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  Oxford- 
fhire  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  gardener  of  the  phyflek  garden 
at  Oxford.  The  flower-ftalks  of  this  are  thicker,  and  rife 
more  than  two  feet  high  ;  the  (pikes  of  flowers  are  a  foot 
long  ;  each  flower  Hands  on  long  foot-italks,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  larger,  and  have  longer  foot-ftalks  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  flowers  come  later  in  the 
fpring.  J  his  is  kept  in  botanick  gardens  to  increafe  the 
variety  of  plants,  but  is  rarely  admitted  into  any  other. 

The  three  other  forts  grow  naturally  on  the  dips  and 
other  mountainous  places  in  Europe-,  they  are  of  much  lefs 
growth  than  either  of  the  former,  efpecially  the  fifth  fort, 
whoie  leav.s  are  fmall  and  round.  The  flovver-ltalks  are 
not  more  than  four  inches  high  ;  they  are  almofl  naked, 
and  fuflain  a  fingle  yellowilh  flower  on  the  top.  The  others 
have  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  are 
collected  in  little  bunches,  and  form  a  thick  roundifh  fpike, 
but  thofe  of  the  third  fort  are  more  like  the  firi’c. 

PET  I\  ERIA.  Plum.  Now,  Gen.  30.  tab.  39.  Guiney 
Henweed. 

The  Cl  a>- a  tiers  are, 

The  fower  hath  a  permanent  empalement .  It  hath  fur  fmall 
white  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  Joan  fall  off,  and 
J:x  awl-Jhaped  eredt  fan.ina,  terminated  by  fngle  Jummits.  In 
the  center  is  ftuated  an  oblong  compre fed  germen,  with  four  awl 
Jhaped  fyles.  J  he  germen  afterward  becomes  one  oblong  jecd, 
nai t cw  at  the  bottom  and  taper ,  but  broad,  and  indented  at  the 
top,  refimbling  an  inverted  field  armed  with  the  acute  fyle, 
which  is  refexed. 
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"We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Petiveria.  Hort.  Cliff.  141.  commonly  called  Guiney 
Henweed. 

It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes,  and 
me  of  the  ether  lfiands  in  the  IP eft- Indies ,  where  it  grows 
in  loch  plenty,  as  to  become  a  very  troublefome  weed. 
T  he  toots  are  itrong,  and  itrike  deep  in  the  ground  ;  the 
italks  are  jointed,  and  rile  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
garmfhed  with  oblong  veined  leaves,  of  a  deep  green,  placed 
alternately  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  flender  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  figure. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
perfbns,  who  are  curious  in  botany  ;  but  there  is  little  beauty 
in  it,  and  having  a  flrong  rank  feent  upon  being  handled, 
renders  it  lefs  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by  leeds,  which 
muft  be  Town  on  a  hot- bed  early  in  tne  fpriug,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  lhouid  be  eacn  tranlplantcd 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed 
to  bring  them  forward.  When  they  have  obtained  a  good 
fhare  of  ferength,  they  lhouid  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  toward 
the  latter  end  of  June,  placing  them  in  a  warm  lituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  lhouid  be 
removed  into  the  ltove,  ar.d  in  winter  mull  have  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  o.herwiie  they  will  not  live  in  this  country. 

PET  REA.  Houjt.  Gen.  Now.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  682. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fower  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  obtufe 
figments.  It  hath  one  petal,  with  a  fort  tube,  cut  above  into 
five  almofi  equal  figments,  which  are  expanded.  It  hath  four 
fhort  fiamina,  fituaied  in  the  tube,  two  of  which  are  a  tittle 
longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  four 
germen  fupporting  a  Jhort  fyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Jiigma. 
I  he  germen  afterward  become  jour  feeds  wrapped  up  in  a  fringed 
cover. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Pet  re  a  futejeens  foliis  lanccoiatis  rtgidis,  fore  racemofo 
penduio.  Shrubby  Peirca  with  ftiff  fpear  lhaped  Laves,  and 
flovveis  grow  ing  m  long  hanging  bunches. 

T  his  plant  was  firlt  duco\ ered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcufoun , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  It  riles 
wi  h  a  woody  lt.dk  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  lixteen  feet, 
which  is  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  fending  out  feve- 
ral  long  branches  ;  thefe  have  a  whiter  bark  than  the  Item, 
ar.d  are  garnifned  with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches  are  placed  0^  threes  round  them, 
but  higher  up  they  ftand  by  pairs ;  they  are  Itiff,  and  their 
furface  rough  ;  of  a  light  green,  having  a  Itrong  dark  m  .d- 
rib,  with  feveial  tranlver.e  veins  running  from  the  midrib 
to  the  borders,  wh.ch  are  entire.  The  fkwers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  growing  in  iool'e  bunches, 
which  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  flower  ltanding  up¬ 
on  a  fiender  foot  ftalk  about  an  inch  long;  the  tmpalement 
of  the  flower  is  compofed  ol  five  narrow  oetule  leaves  about 
an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  are  much 
more  conlpicuous  than  the  petals,  which  are  white,  and  not 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  empalement.  After  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  four  germen  in  the  cent-r  become  fo  many 
oblong  feeds  wrapped  up  in  a  fringed  cover. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be  obtained 
from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  natuially,  and  thefe 
are  very  few  good  ;  for,  from  the  leeds  which  ti  e  Dr.  fent 
to  England,  there  were  but  two  plants  raiLd,  though  the 
feeds  were  diilributed  to  feveral  perfor.s.  The  leeds  muft 
be  fown  in  a  good  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  lhouid  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  lmall  pot  filled 
with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tan- 
[  ners  bark,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  bark  bed  in  the 

fteve. 
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Hove,  where  they  ffiould  conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated 
like  other  plants  of  the  fame  country. 

PETROSELINUM.  See  Apium. 

PEUCEDANUM.  Tour*.  Injl .  R.  H.  318.  tab.  169. 
Hogs-fennel,  or  Sulphur- wort. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower.  ’The  cover  of  the  large  um¬ 
bel  is  compofed  of  many  linear  refiexed  leaves.  The  empalement 
of  the  flower  [is  flmall  and  indented  in  five  parts.  The  petals 
of  the  great  umbel  are  uniform.  Each  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  Jive  oblong  incurved  petals ,  which  are  entire  ;  they  have 
each  Jive  hair- like  Jlamina ,  with  an  oblong  germcn  Jituated  un- 
Jtr  the  flower ,  Jupporting  two  Jmall  Jlyles  crowned  by  obtufle 
lligmas.  The  germen  aftervjard  turns  to  an  oval  fruit  chan- 
veiled  on  each  fide,  flplitting  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  feeds 
convex  on  one  fide,  comprefjed  on  the  other ,  with  three  raifed 
furrows,  and  a  broad  membraneous  border  indented  at  the  top. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripart  itis  filformibus  longioribus  um- 
lellis  circinatis.  Hogs-fennel  with  leaves  which  are  divided 
by  threes,  and  thefe  are  again  divided  into  three  linear 
parts. 

2.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripartitis  filformibus  linearibus  um- 
lellis  difformibus.  Hogs-fennel  with  leaves  cut  into  three 
parts,  which  are  long,  {lender,  and  have  irregular  umbels ; 
Greater  Italian  Hogs-fennel. 

3.  Peucedanum  foliis  quinpuies  tripartitis  filformibus  hr  e- 
vioribus,  umbelld  maxima.  Hogs-fennel  with  five  leaves  di¬ 
vided  by  threes,  which  are  very  {lender  and  Ihort,  and  a 
very  large  umbel. 

4.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripartitis  capillaribus,  caule  ramo- 
fifjimo  patulo,  umbellis  difformibus.  Hogs-fennel  with  very 

narrow  hair-like  leaves  divided  by  threes,  a  very  branching 
fpreading  llalk,  and  irregular  umbels. 

The  firft  fort  is  Paid  to  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  I 
have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  though  I  have 
fearched  the  places  where  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  found  ; 
it  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  in  marlhy  meadows.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves  which  are  channelled  ;  thefe  are  naked  at  bottom,  but 
about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  root  branches  into  three 
fmaller  foot-fialks,  and  thefe  again  divide  into  three,  and  each 
of  thefe  divifions  fuftain  three  narrow  leaves,  which  when 
bruifed  emit  a  ftrong  feent  like  fulphur.  The  fialks  rife 
near  two  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  channelled,  and  divide  into 
two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large 
regular  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
umbels,  which  are  circular. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains,  and 
alfo  in  the  low  valleys  by  the  fides  of  rivers  in  Italy.  The 
root  of  this  is  perennial  ;  the  foot-fialks  of  the  leaves  are 
large  and  furrowed,  dividing  into  th;ee  fmall  branches, 
which  are  again  divided  into  three,  and  thefe  end  with  three 
long  narrow  lobes  or  fmall  leaves,  which  are  much  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  The  fialks,  which  fuftain  the 
umbels,  rife  near  three  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top 
into  feveral  fmall  branches,  each  fuftaining  an  umbel,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fmaller  rays  or  umbels,  which  ftand  upon 
very  long  foot  fialks.  The  flowers  of  this  are  yellow,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  much  larger,  as  are 
alfo  the  feeds,  but  have  the  fame  form  as  the  other. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  foreft  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  and  many  other  parts  of  France.  It  hath  a  ftrong 
perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  leaves,  which  branch 
into  three  divifions,  and  thefe  divide  again  into  three 
fmaller  ;  each  of  thefe  fmaller  divifions  are  garniftied  with 
five  iliort  narrow  leaves.  The  fialks  are  ftrong,  round, 
and  not  fo  deeply  channelled  as  .either  of  the  former,  fuf¬ 
taining  a  very  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  Ihaped  like 
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t'nofe  of  the  former  forts ;  the  feeds'  arc  {hotter,  but  of  the 
fame  (hape  as  thofe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  St.  Vincent's  rock 
near  Erf  cl.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  periihes  foon 
after  it  has  perfected  its  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
Ihort  and  very  narrow,  fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  fialks  rife  near  a  foot  high,  but  are  branched 
almoft  from  the  bottom  ;  thefe  branches  are  almoft  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  are  garniftred  with  a  few  narrow  fhort  leaves, 
of  a  lucid  green.  Each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  um¬ 
bel  of  flowers,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour 
and  fmall.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ftnall  channelled  feeds., 

Thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  botafiick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  all  propagated,  by  feeds,  which 
{hoiild  be  Town  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldolu  fucceed,  or 
if  the  plants  come  up,  it  is  rarely  before  the  following 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  miifi  be  kept 
dean  from  weeds,  and  the  autumn  following  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moift 
foil  and  a  ffiady  fltuation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the 
drip  of  trees.  The  roots  of  the  three  firft  forts  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years,  and  every  year  produce  flowers  and 
feeds.  The  fourth  fort  will  rarely  ripen  feeds  in  a  garden, 
fo  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  procure  them  from  the  place 
where  it  grows  naturally. 

PHACA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  798.  Baftard  Milk-vetch. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  fewer  hath  a  tubulous  empalement,  cut  into  five  fmall 
indentures  at  the  brim.  It  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  having 
a  large  oval  ereft  fiandard,  with  two  oblong  wings ,  which 
are  Jhorter,  and  a  floor t  comprefjed  obtufe  keel.  It  hath  ten  fia- 
mina,  nine  of  which  are  joined  in  one  body,  and  the  other  fiands 
feparate.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  oblong  germen,  Jupporting 
an  awl-Jhaped  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong /welling  pod,  vohofe  upper  future 
is  deprefj'ed  toward  the  under,  having  one  cell,  containing  feveral 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phaca  caulefcens  pilofa,  leguminibus  tereti-cymlformibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  755.  Phaca  with  a  hairy  ftalk,  and  taper 
boat-ffiaped  pods. 

2.  Phaca  caulefcens  erefta  glabra,  leguminibus femi-ovatisi 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  755.  Phaca  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftalk, 
and  half  oval  pods. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  This 
has  been  long  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  in  England , 
but  the  other  is  more  rare  at  prefent. 

The  roots  of  the  firft  fort,  which  grow  naturally  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  will  abide  many  years,  and  run  very  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  but  the  branches  decay  every  autumn,  and  the 
roots  produce  frefli  fialks  every  fpring,  which  will  rife  near 
four  feet  high,  and  grow  ligneous.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ihort  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  but  un- 
lefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm,  they  rarely  flower  in 
England,  for  which  reafon  the  plants  are  not  much  efteemed. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  hath  fmooth 
ftalks,  which  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former ;  the  flowers 
are  fmaller,  the  pods  are  much  {horter,  and  hang  downwards. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  for 
as  they  fhoot  their  roots  very  deep  into  the  earth,  fo  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tranfplant  them  with  any  fafety,  efpecially 
after  they  have  remained  any  confiderable  time  in  the  feed- 
bed.  The  plants  fliould  be  left  about  fix  feet  afunder,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every 
fpring,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except  the 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

PHALANGIUM.  See  Anthericum. 

C  c  c  c 
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PHASEOLOIDES.  Set  Glycine. 

PHASEOLUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  412.  tab.  232.  Kidney- 
bean. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf.  The  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind)  it  hath  sz  heart  Jhaped,  ohtufe,  inclined  flan- 
dard,  reflexed  o?i  the  fldes ;  the  wings  are  oval,  the  length  of  the 
flan  dark,  and  a  narrow  fpiral  keel  twifted  contrary  to  the  fun. 
It  hath  ten  flamina,  nine  joined  in  one  body,  and  the  other fland- 
ing  Jeparate,  and  an  oblong ,  compreffed,  hairy  germen,  [upporting  a 
Jlender,  inflexed,  fpiral  fly/e,  crowned  by  an  cbtufe  hairy  fligma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  pod,  with  a  thick  Jbeil, 
ending  in  an  obtufe  point,  incloflng  oblong,  compreffed,  kidney - 
Jhaped  feeds. 

it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  plant,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  place,  fince  America  does  annually  furnilh  us  with  fo 
many  new  forts,  as  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  varieties 
there  may  be  produced  in  England:  bcfides,  as  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  cultivated  here,  fince  fome  of  the  old 
forts  are  preferable  to  any  of  the  new  ones,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  kitchen-garden ;  therefore  I  (hall  only  mention  a  few 
forts,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  or  as  curiofities, 
and  then  mention  thofe  which  are  moll  efteemed  for  the  table. 

1.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis,  alis 
longitudine  vexillo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  725.  Kidney-bean  with 
a  twining  (talk,  and  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes,  whofe 
wings  are  as  long  as  the  Itandard. 

2.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  vexillis  carindque  fpiraliter 
convolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  725.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining 
ftalk,  whofe  flandard  and  keel  are  fpirally  twifted  j  com¬ 
monly  called  Caracalla  in  Portugal. 

3.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  vex  ill  is  rcvolutis  patulis,  le- 
gumbsibus  linearibus  flriflis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  724.  Kidney- 
bean  with  a  twining  ftalk,  a  fpreading  Itandard  which  is 
twifted  backward,  and  narrow  clofe  pods. 

4.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  pedunculis  fubcapitatis,  femi- 
nibus  tetragono-cylindricis  pulverulentis .  Hort.  Upfal.  214.  Kid¬ 
ney-bean  with  a  twining  ftalk,  foot-ftalks  ending  in  flowers 
growing  in  heads,  and  four-cornered,  cylindrical,  duft-co- 
loured  feeds. 

-5.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  racemofls  geminis , 
vrafteis  calyce  brevioribus,  legumin'tbus  pendults.  I. in.  Sp.  Plant. 
724.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining  ftalk,  branching  flowers 
growing  by  pairs,  bra&ere  which  are  fhorter  than  the  em¬ 
palement,  and  hanging  pods ;  commonly  called  the  Scarlet- 
bean. 

6.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  racemcfis,  flliquis 
brevrbus  pubefcentibus.  Kidney- bean  with  a  twining  ftalk, 
itowers  growing  in  long  bunches,  and  Ihort  hairy  pods. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant.  The  feeds  of  this  were 
brought  from  Carolina,  where  it  grows  naturally.  The 
ftalks  twine  about  any  fupport,  like  the  common  Kidney- 
bean  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  rife  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney- bean, 
but  are  narrower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes, 
Handing  upon  long  foot  flalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
purple  colour,  turning  to  a  blue  before  they  fade. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  Ihould  be  lown  on  a  warm  border 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  when  the  plants  begin  to 
run  up,  they  muft  be  fupported  either  with,  flicks,  or  fattened 
to  a  hedge  or  wall,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds.  If  they  are  clofe 
to  a  wall  or  hedge,  expofed  to  a  gocd  afpeft,  they  will 
ripen  their  feeds  in  England,  otherwise  they  fiequently  fall 
in  bad  feafons. 

The  ftcond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils.  This  is 
a  perennial  root  uith  twining  ftalks,  which  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  the  leaves  are  lhaped  like  thofe 
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of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  but  are  fmaller.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  (lender  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  purplilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by 
flender  pods,  which  are  comprefied,  containing  feveral  oval 
comprefled  feeds.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which. 
Ihould  be  fown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots,  filled  with  light  fre*lh  earth,  and  pluuged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  to  facilitate  their  taking  root ;  after  which  they  Ihould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they 
Ihould  be  removed  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  and  as  they  advance 
in  their  growth,  and  fill  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
Ihould  be  removed  into  larger  pots,  which  muft  be  filled  up 
with  frelh  light  earth. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  America,  and  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  variety,  but  is  a  plant  of' 
no  great  beauty.  This  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  they  come 
up,  they  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  America ,  and  is  preferved 
in  fome  curious  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  its  long  flowering. 
This  is  an  abiding  plant,  and  Ihould  be  managed  as  was 
dire&ed  for  the  third  fort,  but  this  requires  a  ftove  to  pre- 
ferve  it  through  the  winter  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  flowers.  This  hath  twining 
ftalks,  which,  if  properly  fupported,  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe- 
of  the  common  Kidney-bean.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
fpikes,  and  are  much  larger  than  thofe  ot  the  common: 
Kidney  bean,  and  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour  ; -the  pods  are 
large  and  rough,  and  the  feeds  are  purple,  marked  with 
black.  This  fort  requires  no  other  treatment  than  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  but  the  ftalks  Ihould  have  tall  flakes  put  down 
by  them  to  twine  round,  otherwife  they  will  fall  on  the 
ground,  which  will  foon  caufe  them  to  rot. 

Although  this  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers  at  prefent,  yet  I  would  recommend  it  as  the  bell 
fort  for  the  table ;  and  whoever  will  make  trial  of  this,  I 
dare  fay  mull  prefer  it  to  all  the  other  kinds  yet  known. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  part  of 
America,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  Engla?id  out  of  a  ftove ;  and 
as  the  chief  beauty  of  it  is  in  the  feeds,  which  are  half 
fcarlet,  and  the  other  half  black,  fo  thefe  may  be  procured 
from  abroad  better  than  raifed  here. 

I  iliall  now  mention  thofe  forts  of  Kidney-beans,  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  to  fupply  the  table,  which 
are  few  in  comparifon  of  the  number  already  known 
though  thefe  are  not  many  of  them  valuable,  and  are  only 
cultivated  becaufe  they  require  lefs  care,  or  will  come  a- 
little  forwarder  in  the  feafon,  for  they  are  inferior  in  tafte 
to  the  others ;  however,  as  there  are  fome  perfons  who 
efteem  them  for  their  qualities  before-mentioned,-  fo  I  Ihall- 
put  them  down  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  for  ufe. 

The  three  forts  which  are  ufually  cultivated  for  early 
crops,  are  the  fmall  white  Dwarf,  the  Dwarf  black,  which 
is  called  the  Negro-bean,  and  the  Liver  Colour-bean.  The 
ftalks  of  thefe  are  never  very  long,  fo  may  be  planted  much 
nearer  together  than  the  larger  growing  kinds,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  but  little  fupport ;  fo  thefe  are  planted  on  hot-beds 
under  frames,  or  in  pots  which  are  placed  in  ftoves,  to 
come  early  in  the  fpring,  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
better  adapted  than  any  of  the  other but  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  fome  of  the  others  for  goodnefs,  but  as 
they  may  be  had  at  a  time  when  the  othei-s  cannot  be  fo 
well  obtained,  fo  they  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  where  there  are  not  the  convenience  of  ftoves  o? 
frames  for  railing  them  very  early,  they  are  planted  iry 
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warm  borders  near  hedges,  walls,  or  pales,  where  they 
will  be  fit  for  ufea  fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  forts. 

The  next  to  thefe  are  the  Batterfea  and  Canterbury  Kid¬ 
ney-beans  ;  thefe  do  not  ramble  far,  and  produce  their 
flowers  near  the  root,  fo  bear  plentifully  for  fome  time:  the 
Batterfea  Bean  is  the  forwarder  of  the  two,  but  the  other 
will  continue  bearing  much  longer;  they  are  both  better 
flavoured  than  either  of  the  three  former  forts,  but  when 
they  begin  to  be  large,  are  very  ftringy  and  tough. 

There  are  two  or  three  forts  of  Kidney-beans  cultivated 
with  eredl  ftalks,  which  want  no  fupport,  as  they  do  not 
put  out  any  twining  ftalk.  Thefe  are  much  cultivated  by 
the  gardeners  for  that  reafon,  as  alfo  for  their  producing  a 
great  plenty  of  pods ;  but  they  are  inferior  in  gooanefs  to 
all  the  other,  efpecially  that  fort  with  black  and  white  feeds, 
W'hofe  pods  have  a  rank  flavour,  and,  when  boiled,  become 
foft  and  meally,  fo  this  fhould  never  be  propagated  by  per- 
fons  of  tafte. 

.  The  bell  forts  for  the  table  are  the  fcarlet  bloflom  Bean 
before-mentioned,  and  a  white  Bean  of  the  fame  fize  and 
Ihape,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  fcarlet,  as 
it  differs  in  no  other  refpeft,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
and  feeds,  being  equal  in  fize  and  flavour.  And  next  to 
thefe  is  the  large  Dutch  Kidney-bean,  which  grows  as  tall 
as  either  of  thefe,  fo  mull  be  fupported  by  flakes,  otherwife 
their  flalks  will  trail  upon  the  ground  and  fpoil.  The  fort 
with  fcarlet.  flowers  is  preferable  to  this  in  goodnefs,  and  is 
alfo  hardier;  and  although  it  will  not  come  fo  early  as  fome 
of  the  dwarf  kinds,  yet  as  it  will  continue  bearing  till  the 
froft  puts  a  flop  to  it  in  the  autumn,  fo  it  is  much  preferable 
to  either  of  them  ;  for  the  pods  of  this  fort  when  old,  are 
feldom  ftringy,  and  have  a  better  flavour  than  the  young 
pods  of  thole  forts,  and  will  boil  greener ;  and  where  this 
is  fown  in  the  fame  ficuation  and  foil  as  the  Batterfea  Bean, 
it  will  not  be  a  fortnight  later. 

All  the  forts  of  Kidney-beans  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  are  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  air  before  the 
middle  of  April ;  for  if  the  weather  Ihould  be  cold  and  wet 
after  they  are  in  the  g'ound,  they  will  foon  rot  ;  or  if  the 
morning  froft  Ihould  happen  after  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  be  deftroyed  ;  therefore  the  bell  way  to  have  early  Kid- 
rey-beans,  where  there  is  no  conveniency  of  frames  for 
railing  them,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  rows  pretty  clofe,  upon 
a  moderate  hot  bed,  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  fuflicient  to  bring 
up  the  plants,  it  will  be  enough  ;  this  bed  Ihould  be  arched 
over  with  hoops,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  mats  every 
night,  or  in  bad  weather.  In  this  bed  the  plants  may  Hand 
till  they  have  put  out  their  trifoliate  leaves,  then  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  trunfplanted  in  warm  borders 
near  hedges,  pales,  or  walls.  If  the  feafon  proves  dry  at 
the  time  of  removing  them,  the  plants  Ihould  be  gently 
watered  to  forward  their  taking  new  root,  and  afterward 
they  mull  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  full  ground.  Thefe  tranfplanted  Beans  will 
not  grow  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  are  not  removed,  r.or 
will  they  continue  fo  long  in  bearing,  but  they  will  come 
at  lcaft  a  fortnight  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
full  ground. 

The  firft  crop  intended  for  the  full  ground,  fhould  be  put 
in  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  thefe  fhould  have  a  warm 
fttuation  and  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  rot  in  the 
ground  ;  or  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  fo  favourable  as  to 
bring  up  the  plants,  yet  there  will  be  danger  of  their  being 
killed  by  morning  frofts,  which  frequently  happen  the  be 
ginning  of  May. 

The  fecond  crop,  which  fhould  be  one  of  the  three  large 
forts  lall  mentioned,  ihould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Thefe  will  come  into  bearing  before  the  early  kinds 
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are  over,  and  if  they  are  of  the  fcarlet  fort,  will  continue 
fruitful  till  the  froft  deftroys  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  thefe 
will  be  good  as  long  as  they  lall.  The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lhallow  furrows  with  a  hoe,  at  about 
three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  into  which  you  fhould 
drop  the  feeds  about  two  inches  afunder  ;  then  with  the 
head  of  a  rake  draw  the  earth  over  them,  fo  as  to  cover 
them  about  an  inch  deep. 

If  the  feafon  be  favourable,  the  plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  a  week’s  time  after  fowing,  and  foon  after 
will  raife  their  heads  upright  ;  therefore,  when  the  Hems 
are  advanced  above  ground,  you  fhould  gently  draw  a  lit¬ 
tle  earth  up  to  them,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  which  will  preferve  them  from  being  injured  by  fharp 
winds ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  draw  any  of  the 
earth  over  their  feed  leaves.  After  this,  they  wili  require 
no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  until 
they  produce  fruit,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  ga¬ 
thered  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  upon  the  plants  a  little  too  long,  the  beans  will 
be  too  large  for  eating,  and  the  plants  would  be  greatly 
weakened  thereby. 

The  large  forts  of  Kidney-beans  muft  be  planted  at  a, 
greater  diftance  row  from  row  ;  for  as  thefe  grow  very  tall, 
fo  if  the  rows  are  not  at  a  farther  diftance,  the  fun  and  air 
will  be  excluded  from  the  middle  rows,  therefore  thefe 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet  and  a  half  diftance  row 
from  row  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
the  poles  fhould  be  thruft  into  the  ground  by  the  fide  of  the 
plants,  to  which  they  will  faften  themfelves,  and  climb  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit  from 
the  ground  upward.  The  Dutch  and  French  preferve  great 
quantities  of  the  large  Dutch  Beans  for  winter  ufe,  which 
they  flew  and  make  good  with  gravy  and  other  fauces. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe  in  hot-beds,  ia 
order  to  have  them  early.  The  only  care  to  be  taken  iit 
the  management  of  thefe  plants,  when  thus  raifed,  is  to  al¬ 
low  them  room,  and  give  them  as  much  air  as  can  be 
conveniently,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  alfo  to  let  them 
have  but  a  moderate  heat ;  for  if  the  bed  be  over  hot,  they 
will  either  burn,  or  be  drawn  up  fo  weak  as  never  to  come 
to  good. 

The  bell  way  of  faving  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  is  to  let 
a  few  rows  of  them  remain  ungathered  in  the  height  of  the 
feafon ;  for  if  you  gather  from  the  plants  for  fome  time, 
and  afterwards  leave  the  remaining  for  feed,  their  pods  will 
not  be  near  fo  long  and  handfome,  nor  will  the  feed  be  fo 
good.  In  autumn,  when  you  find  they  are  ripe,  you  Ihould 
in  a  dry  feafon  pull  up  the  plants,  and  fpread  them  abroad 
to  dry  ;  after  which  you  may  threfh  out  the  feed,  and  pre¬ 
ferve  it  in  a  dry  place  for  ufe. 

PHILADELPHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  540.  Pipe  tree, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five  acute  parts  fitting 
upon  the  germen.  It  hath  four  or  five  roundifh  plain  petals,  and 
twenty  awl  Jhaped  ftamina.  A  he  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  Jupporting  a  Jlender  fiyle  divided  in  four  parts,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfiule ,  having  four 
cells  filled  with  fimall  oblong  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Philadelphus  foli'ts  ovato-lanceolatis  acute  dentatis. 
Philadelphus  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves  which  arc 
acutely  indented  ;  the  white  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange. 

2.  Philadelphus  foliis  ovatis  fubdentatis,  flore  Jolitari * 
plena.  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange,  with  oval  leaves  which 
are  fomewhat  indented,  and  double  flowers  Handing  flngly 
on  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
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3.  Philadelphia  foliis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  470. 
Philadelphia  with  entire  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  but  the  place  where  it  naturally 
grows  is  uncertain.  This  fends  up  a  great  number  of 
(lender  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  have  a  gray  bark, 
branching  out  from  their  fide,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ;  they  have  feveral  acute  indentures  on  their 
edges,  their  furface  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  and  have  the  take  of  a 
frefh  Cucumber.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  and 
a:  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches,  each  (landing 
on  a  (hort  diflindl  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  four  oval  petals 
which  fpread  open,  with  a  great  number  of  (lamina  within, 
furrounding  the  llyle.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  have  a 
ftro  .g  feent,  which  at  fome  diftance  refembles  that  of 
Orange  flowers,  but  when  near  is  too  powerful  for  moll 
perfons.  This  fhrub  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 

There  is  a  variety  of  thjs  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
fome  people  preferve  in  their  gardens  ;  but  as  the  ftripes 
generally  difappear  when  the  plants  are  in  health,  fo  it 
makes  little  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riling  above 
three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  approach  near  to  an  oval  form;  they  are  but 
little  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble 
row  of  petals,  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  the  other,  and 
the  flowers  have  the  fame  feent ;  but  this  fort  flowers  very 
rarely,  fo  is  not  much  clfeemed. 

Both  ihefe  are  extreme  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  but  will  grow  taller  in  light  good 
ground,  than  in  that  which  is  ft  iff.  They  are  ufually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent  out  from  their  roots  in 
great  plenty  ;  they  (hould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in 
autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  to  grow  one  or  two  years 
till  they  have  obtained  flrength,  and  then  they  ftiould  be 
jranfplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 
Th'.y  are  commonly  difpofed  in  wildernefs  work,  among 
other  lhrubs  of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  add  to  the 
variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and  is  as  yet 
very  rare  in  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (talk  about 
fix  teen  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches  from  the 
fides  oppofite,  which  are  garniihed  with  fmooth  leaves 
fhaptd  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  tree,  which  are  entire,  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  large,  each 
having  four  oval  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  have  large 
empalements,  compofcd  of  four  acute- pointed  leaves.  The 
pe  a!s  are  white,  and  within  thefe  (land  a  great  number  of 
(hort  (lamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits. 

This  fhrub  is  very  rare  in  England,  for  it  will  not  rife 
from  feeds  ;  I  have  Town  the  feeds  which  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dale  from  Carolina ,  two  or  three  times  without 
any  fuccefs,  at  d  others  have  done  the  fame,  which  occa- 
fions  its  prefent  fcarcity  in  England-,  but  when  the  plants 
are  procured  from  abroad,  they  tnay  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  branches.  I  had  one  of  the  fhrubs 
which  was  fent  me  by  the  gentleman  before-mentioned, 
which  had  thriven  in  the  Chelfea  garden  near  two  years  ; 
and  fome  of  the  branches  which  were  laid  down  had  put 
out  roots,  but  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  cold  in  the  win¬ 
ter  1740. 

PHILLYREA.  fourn.  hf.  R.  II.  496.  tab.  367.  Phil¬ 
lyrea,  or  Mock  Privet. 

The  Characters  are, 

nhe' flower  has  a fmall  permanent  emtalement  cut  into  foe  parts 
at  the  brim.  It  has  one  petal  v.itb  a  'very  Jhort  tube ,  cut  into 


foe  parts  which  turn  backward ,  and  two  Jhort  Jlamina  /landing 
oppo/ite,  terminated  by  Jingle  erefl  fummits.  It  has  a  roundijfy 
germen  fupporting  a  Jlender flyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  Jligma.  7 he 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing 
one  roundifh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phillyrea foliis  ovato -lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Phil- 
lyrea  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves;  commonl/ 
called  the  true  Phillyrea. 

2.  Phillyrea  foliis  onsatis  fubintegerrimis.  Phillyrea  with 
oval  leaves  which  are  almoft  entire;  called  broad-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

3.  Phillyrea  foliis  cordato-cnsatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4. 
Phillyrea  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves  which  are  fav^ed  j 
or  broad-leaved  prickly  Phillyrea. 

4.  Phillyrea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4.' 
Phillyrea  with  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves ;  Privet-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

5.  Phillyrea  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integerrimis ,  f.orilusc 
confertis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea  with  fpear-(haped,  oval,  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches ;  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

6.  Phillyrea  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis  integerrimis,  foribur 
confertis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  (ides 
of  the  branches  ;  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

7.  Phillyrea  foliis  linearibus.  Phillyrea  with  very  nar- 
row  leaves  ;  commonly  called  Rofemary-leaved  Phillyrea. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  moll  common  in  ther 
Englifh  gardens,  where  it  is  known  by  the  the  title  of  true 
Phillyrea;  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Alaternus, 
which  is  called  Amply  Phillyrea,  by  the  gardeners.  ■  Thisr 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  ftem,  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  grayifh  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  entire,  firm,  and 
of  a  light  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  on  each  fide,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  in  fmall  clufters.  They  are  fucceeded  by 
globular  berries  with  one  cell,  inclofing  a  Angle  feed  of  the 
lame  form. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  to  an  equal  height  with  the  firft,  but 
the  branches  are  more  diffufed,  and  have  a  darker  bark  ; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  darker  green,  a  little  (awed  on 
their  edge?.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches,  growing  in  long  bunches;  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  colour  as  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  fame  form. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  as  high  as  the 
two  former,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  branches  which  grow 
ereft,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  hearr- 
(haped  leaves,  which  are  firm,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges,  each  ferrature  ending  in  a  fpineo 
The  flowers  and  feeds  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  two 
former  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifingmore  than  ten  feet  high  ;  the  branches 
are  weaker,  and  fpread  wider  than  thofe,  and  are  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  they  aregarnifhed  with  ftiff  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  of  a  light  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches-. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  wings  of 
the  branches  on  each  fide;  they  are  fmall,  and  whiter  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries 
'  which  ripen  in  ihe  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  about  the  fame  height  as  the  fourth, 
the  branches  are  (Vronger  and  fpread  out  wider  ;  the  bark  is 
of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  leaves  are  ftiff,  fmooth,  and  en¬ 
tire,  (landing  on  very  ft.ort  foct-ftalks,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  terminate  in  a  point.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
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cpon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  at  the  wiirgs  of  the  young  j 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  round  berries 
fucceeding  them,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  bark  fpotted  with  white,  and  are  garniihed 
with  f'mooth,  ftiff,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
entire,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  of  a  light  green,  and 
point  upward.  The  flowers  come  out  in  large  clufters  at 
each  joint  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  like  the 
whoried  flowers,  almoft  furrounding  the  ftalk;  they  are 
fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  {lender  branches  oppofitc;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green,  ftiff,  very  narrow,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are 
i-mall,  white,  and  grow  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches.  The  berries  of  this  fort  are  very  fmall,  and 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

1  hefe  plants  ail  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France , 
Spuin^  and  Italy ,  but  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  i  .  England-,  and  .re  never  injured  except  the  winters 
are  very  fevere,  which  l'ometimes  caufes  their  leaves  to  fall, 
and  kills  a  few  of  the  weaker  branches,  but  thefe  are  re¬ 
paired  by  new  fhoots  the  following  fummer  ;  fo  that  there 
are  but  few  of  the  ever-green  trees  which  are  hardier  than 
thefe,  or  that  deferve  more  to  be  cultivated  for  pleafure. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  other 
ever- green  trees  of  the  fame  growth  to  form  clumps  in  parks, 
or  to  plant  round  the  borders  of  woods,  which  are  filled 
with  deciduous  trees,  where  in  the  fummer  time  the 
dark  ihade  of  thefe  ever  greens  will  make  a  fine  con¬ 
trail  with  the  brighter  green  leaves  of  the  deciduous 
trees,  and  in  winter,  when  the  latter  are  deftitute  of  leaves, 
they  will  have  a  fine  effect ;  and  thefe  w  ill  be  a  fine  harbour 
for  birds.  They  may  be  trained  up  to  ftems,  fo  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  therefore  may  be  planted  in  open 
places,  w  here,  if  they  are  fenced  againil  cattle  till  they  are 
grown  up,  they  may  be  afterwards'expofed. 

The  other  forts,  which  are  of  humbler  growth,  muft  be 
confined  to  gardens  or  ether  inclofures,  where  they  may  be 
fecured  from  cattle,  hares,  rabbits,  iffc.  othenvife  they 
will  foon  be  deftroyed. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  from  feeds  or  hyers, 
but  he  latter,  being. the  moil  expeditious  method  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  chiefly  preferred.  The  beft  time  to  lav  them  down 
is  in  autumn,  when  you  fhould  dig  the  ground"  round  the 
flems  of  t  ie  plants  intended  to  be  laved,  making  it  very 
ioofe ;  then  making  choice  of  a  fmooth  part  of  the  fhoot, 
you  fhould  make  adit  upward  (in  the  manner  as  is  pradlifed 
in  laving  of  Carnations),  and  then  bend  the  branch  gently 
down  to  the  ground,  making  a  hoilovv  place  with  your  hand 
to  receive  it;  and  having  placed  the  part  which  was  flit  in 
the  ground,  fo  as  that  the  flit  may  be  open,  you  fhould 
fallen  it  down  with  a  forked  flick,  that  it  mav  remain  fteady, 
co  -e;ing  that  part  of  the  branch  with  earth  about  three 
inches  thick,  obferving  to  keep  the  upper  part  eredk  You 
muft  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  the  fpring  and  fummer 
following,  which,  if  fuftered  to  grow  up  amor.gft  them,  will 
prevent  their  taking  root. 

The  autumn  following  moft  of  thefe  plants  will  be  root¬ 
ed,  at  which  time  they  ma.v  be  taken  o if,  and  carefully 
planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they,  may  be.  named  up  three 
or  four  years  in  the  manner  you  intend  them  to  grow,  during 
which  time  you  ftiould  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
and  cut  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  every  year,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  ftrike  out  ftrong  fibr.-s,  fo  as  to  fupport 
a  good  ball  of  eaith  when  they  are  ran  owed  ;  you  ihould 
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alfo  fupport  their  ftems  with  flakes,  in  Order  to  make  them 
ftrait,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  nn- 
fightly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  managed  three  or  four 
years,  you  may  tranfplant  them  into  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  the 
latter  end  of  September ,  or  the  beginning  of  Odober  ;  but  in 
removing  them,  you  fhould  dig  round  their  roots,  and  cut 
off  all  downright  or  ftrong  roots,  which  have  fhot  out  to  a 
great  dillance,  that  you  may  the  better  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  plant,  otherwife  they  are  fubje&to  mifearry ; 
and  when  you  have  placed  them  in  their  new  quarters,  you 
fhould  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying.  You  fhould  alfo  fupport  the  plants  with 
Hakes,  until  they  have  taken  faft  hold  of  the  earth,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  difplaccd  by 
the  winds.  Thefe  trees  delight  in  a  middling  foil,  which 
is  neither  too  wet  and  ftiff,  nor  too  dry,  though  the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  provided  it  be  frelh. 

Thofe  forts  with  fmall  leaves  are  commonly  two  years  be¬ 
fore  they  take  root,  when  laid  ;  therefore  they  fhould  nor 
be  dillurbed,  for  the  raifing  them  out  of  the  ground  greatly 
retards  their  rooting. 

PHILLYREA  OF  THE  CAPE.  See  Maurocena. 
PHLOMIS.  Toum.  Injl .  R.  H.  177.  tab.  82.  The  Sage 
tree,  or  Jeruflalem  Sage. 

The  Cbaraders  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  with  an  oblong  tube , 
having  five  angles.  It  is  of  the  lip  kind.  The  tube  is  oblong  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  oval ,  forked ,  and  inflexed ;  the  under  is  cut  into 
three  Jeginents ,  the  middle  one  being  large  and  cbtufle.  It  hath 
flour  Jlainina  hid  under  the  upper  lip,  tv:o  being  longer  thaos  the 
other ,  and  a  germen  divided  into  flour  parts,  fupporting  a  flyle 
the  length  of  the  Jlamina.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  four 
oblong  cornered  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Phlo  m  i  s  floliis  flubrotundis  lament  of s  cremrtis,  caule  flrv.ti - 
coflo.  Phlomis  with  roundifh,  woolly,  crenated  leaves,  and 
a  lhrubby  ?alk. 

2.  Phlomis  floliis  lanceoIdUs'-  tomenlifis  integerrimis,  caule 
flruti  coflo.  Phlomis  with  fpear-fhaped  woolly  leaves  which 

are  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

3.  Phlomis  floliis  oblongo-ovatis  pethldtis  foment ofis,  floribus 
capitatis,  catek  flruti  coflo.  Phlomis  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly 
leaves  having  foot  ilalks,  flowers  growing  in  large  heads, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

4.  Phlomis  involucris  fletaceis  hiflpidis,  floliis  idvato  oblong i> 
fleabris ,  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upflal.  171.  Phlomis  with 

briftly  prickly  involucrums,  cbiong,  oval,  rough  leaves, 
and  an  herbaceous  ftalk. 

5.  Phlomis  involucris  hiflpidis  flubulatis,  floliis  cordatisfea- 
bris,  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upflal.  171.  Phlomis  with  awl- 
Ihaped  prickly  involucrums,  rough  heart- fit  aped  leaves,  tnid 
an  herbaceous  ftalk. 

6.  Phlomis  floliis  lanceolatis  iometifoflis ,  fiorah ids  ova  tic. 
involucris  fletaceis  lana/is.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  585.  Phlomis  with 
fpear-fhaped  woolly  leaves,  thofe  under  the  flowers  oval, 
and  briftly  woolly  involucrums. 

7.  Phlomis  floliis  ovato- lanceolatis  crenatis,  fiubtus  tomen- 
toflis ,  involucris  fletaceis.  Phlomis  with  oval  fpear-fhaped: 
leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  have  a 
briftly  involucrum. 

8‘.  Ph  1.0 Nits  floliis  cordatis  acutis  fvbtits  tomentofts\  involu¬ 
cris  flridis  tripart  ills.  '  Phlomis  with  acute-pointed  heart* 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  the  covers  of  the  flowers  divided  into  three  parts, 

9.  Phlomis  floliis  corclatis  rugoflts  flubt us  tomentefls,  iirve- 
lucris  lanatis,  caule  herbaceo.  Phlomis  with  rough  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  .  their  under  fide. 

woolly 
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woolly  covers  to  the  iiowers,  and  an  herbaceous 

ftalk. 

io.  Phlomis  foliis  lanceoiatis  crenatis'fublus  tomentofis,  in- 
volucris  lanatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  ipear-ihaped 
crenated  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  woolly 
covers  to  the  ilowers,  and  a  ihrubby  flal'k, 

it.  Pit  COM  IS  foliis  radicalilus  cordatis  utrinque  tomentafu 
villofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  585.  Phlomis  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  heart- ihaped,  woolly,  and  hairy  on  every  fide. 

12.  Phlomis  tnvolucris  lanceoiatis,  foliis  cordatis  fubtus 
■tomentofis,  caule  fujfruiicojo.  Phlomis  with  ipear-ihaped  in- 
volucrums,  heart-ihaped  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  a  ihrubby  ilalk  ;  whiteil,  ihrubby,  Spanijb 
Jerufalem  Sage,  with  an  iron-coloured  flower. 

13.  Phlomis  involucris  fubulatis,  foliis  cordato -ovath  fub¬ 
tus  tomentofs,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  awl- ihaped  invo- 
lucrums,  oval  heart-ihaped  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  a  ihrubby  ftalk. 

14.  Phlomis  foliis  alternatim  pinnatis,  foliolis  laciniatis , 
tclycibus  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  585.  Phlomis  with  leaves 
alternately  winged,  whofe  lobes  are  cut,  and  woolly  em- 
paiements  to  the  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  ;  it  hath 
a  pretty  thick  ihrubby  ftalk,  covered  with  a  loofe  bark, 
rifing  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  itreguiar, 
woolly,  cornered  branches.  Their  joints  are  pretty  far 
afunder ;  at  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  roundiih  leaves 
oppofite  on  fhoit  foot-ftalks,  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  come  outinthkk  whorls  round 
the  ftalks,  having  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  forked,  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  under,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the 
middle  is  broad,  and  ftretched  out  beyond  the  two  imall 
fide  fegments. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  ihrubby  flalk  like  the  firft,  but 
does  not  rife  fo  high.  The  branches  are  weaker  ;  the  leaves 
are  fpear  ihaped  and  oval,  being  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  former  ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  i mailer,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  long  propagated  in  the  Fnglijb 
gardens  by  the  title  of  Sage  tree,  or  'Jerufalem  Sage.  The 
plants  were  formerly  kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter 
with  other  exotick  plants,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  open  air,  where  they  are  ieldom  injured  by 
cold,  unlefs  in  very  fevere  winters ;  fo  they  are  intermixed 
with  other  fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth  in  quarters  of  wilder- 
nefs  woik,  where  they  add  to  the  variety. 

Thefe  plants  ihould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fheltered 
fituation,  othervvife  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air.  They 
may  be  planted  among  Ciftufes  of  all  the  different  kinds, 
the  ihrubby  Moon  Trefoil,  ever-green  Cytifus,  Wormwood 
tree,  and  fome  other  exotick  fhrubs  of  the  iame  countries, 
which  require  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  being  too 
tender  for  open  plantations  which  are  expoled  to  ltrong 
cold  winds ;  and  as  they  are  not  of  very  long  duration, 
they  are  better  when  feparated  from  tree=  and  ihrubs, 
which  continue  many  years ;  for  thefe  raiely  live  above 
itwelve  or  fourteen  years  in  dry  giour.d,  and  not  more  than 
half  fo  long  in  cold  moiit  land,  or  where  they  are  not  well 
flickered. 

They  are  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  juft  before  the  plants  be¬ 
gin  to  ftioot,  and  covered  with  mats  to  fereen  them  from 
the  fun  every  day,  as  alfo  to  ohferve  when  the  ground  is  dry 
to  give  them  water  gently,  they  will  get  roots  in  about  two 
months  or  ten  weeks,  when  they  may  oe  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  one 
year,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  Hand,  far  thefe  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting 
at  a  greater  age. 


The  third  fort  hath  a  ihrubby  ftalk  like  the  farmer,  bu 
feldom  riling  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  broader  hoary  leaves 
than  either  of  the  farmer  j  they  are  of  an  oblong  oval  form, 
and  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  whiter  than  thofe 
of  the  fanner.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  whorls  or  heads, 
which  generally  terminate  the  branches  ;  they  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  the  upper  lip  is  very 
hairy.  1  fie  plants  are  equally  hardy  with  the  other?tand 
may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as 
is  before  dire&ed  for  them. 

The  fourth  fart  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy  i  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk  which 
rifes  about  two  feet  high.  When  the  roots  are  large,  they 
lend  up  a  great  number  of  fquare  ftalks,  which  are  covered 
with  a  hairy  down,  garniihed  with  oblong,  oval,  rough 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks.  The  flowers  grow  in 
whorls  round  the  flalks,  having  flinging  briftly  covers  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots j  the 
beft  tune  far  doing  of  this  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ftalks 
begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  get  root  before  the  froft 
comes  on,  but  they  ihould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  year,  if  they  are  expefted  to  have  many  flowers.  This 
fort  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  expofed  places,  but  not 
in  moift  ground. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  ;  this  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root.  The  ftalks  are  purple,  have  four  corners,  and 
rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heart-ihaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  ; 
their  covers  are  awl-ihaped,  and  fet  with  Hinging  hairs.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be  fawn  upon  an 
ealt  border  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  fallowing  fummer,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  root  is  perennial,  the  ftalk  is  an¬ 
nual.  This  fends  out  long,  narrow,  woolly  leaves  from  the 
roots  in  tufts,  which  are  enveloped  at  their  bafe  by  a  com¬ 
mon  covering  ;  they  are  foft  to  the  touch,  and  lie  upon  the 
ground.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  and  near  two  feet  long  ; 
their  joints  are  far  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe  ftand  two  oval 
leaves  oppofite,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  whorls  of  flowers  are  alfo  encompafled  by  thefe  leaves, 
and  within  them  is  fituated  a  radiated  briftly  involucrum, 
which  cover  the  yellow  flowers,  ihaped  like  thofe  oi  the 
other  farts.  The  ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  but  the  lower 
leaves  continue  all  the  year.  It  may  be  propagated  by  flips 
in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  require  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm 
fituation. 

The  feventh  fart  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
This  hath  a  ihrubby  flalk  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  flender  branches,  which  have  four  angles  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  bark,  garniihed  with  oval  fpear- ihaped 
leaves  crenated  on  their  edges,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  ftanding  on  very  ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  whorls  at  each  joint ;  they  have  briftly  involucrums, 
and  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  and  the  plants 
require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
ihaped,  ending  inacute  points ;  they  are  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  and  have  five  ftrong  veins.  The  ftalks  rife  a  oot 
and  a  half  high,  garniihed  at  each  joint  with  two  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller. 

The 
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The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  flalks ;  they  arc  of 
a  worn  out  purple  colour ;  their  involucrums  are  cut  into 
fegments,  and  are  clofely  (hut. 

The  feeds  of  the  ninth  fort  were  fent  from  Smyrna  by 
the  late  conful  Sberard ,  to  the  Chel/ea  garden.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  lower  leaves  are 
very  woolly  and  heart-fhaped,  handing  upon  long  woolly 
foot-ftalks.  The  llalks,  which  are  woolly,  rife  a  foot  high  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and  grow  in  whorls  round 
them  ;  they  have  very  long  tubulous  empalements,  covered 
with  down.  This  fort  had  furvived  many  winters  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  in  the  year  1 740  they 
were  all  deftroyed. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  alfo  fent  from  Smyrna 
by  the  fame  gentleman,  and  feveral  of  the  plants  were 
raifed  in  the  Chelfia  garden.  This  hath  Ihrubby  flalks, 
which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  yellowifh 
down,  fending  out  many  (lender  irregular  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  yellowiih  down  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  their 
involucrums  are  very  downy  ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  either  of  the  three  firft  forts,  and  are  of  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  colour.  This  approaches  near  to  the  fecond  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  much  fmaller,  the  branches  are  llenderer,  and 
are  covered  with  a  yellow  down,  efpecially  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches.  The  whorls  of  flowers  are  not  near  fo 
large,  and  are  generally  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  three  firft  forts,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
like  manner,  with  this  difference  only,  of  planting  them  in 
a  warmer  fituation,  for  it  will  not  bear  fo  much  cold, 
though  in  a  warm  border  the  plants  have  lived  feveral  years 
abroad  in  the  Chelfea  garden. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
alfo  in  Spain,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received 
the  feeds.  It  hath  an  annual  ftalk,  but  the  root  is  peren¬ 
nial,  as  are  alfo  the  lower  leaves,  which  do  not  arife  from 
the  root  immediately,  but  Hand  in  clutters  upon  (hort  trail¬ 
ing  woolly  branches ;  they  have  very  long  downy  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  heart  ftiaped,  and  downy  on  both  fides. 
The  flalks  are  (lender,  and  rife  a  foot  high,  garniflied  with 
oval  (pear- draped  leaves,  which  gradually  decreafe  in  fize 
to  the  top.  The  (talks  generally  fend  out  two  fide  branches 
oppofite,  near  the  bottom,  and  from  this  divifion  to  the 
top  are  gamifhed  with  thin  whorls  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  not  clofely  joined  together,  as  in  the  other  lpecies,  but 
each  flower  (lands  feparate.  Their  empalements  are  oval, 
very  downy,  and  clofely  (hut  up.  This  fort  may  be  pro- 
pated  by  (lips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth  fort,  and  the 
plants  (hould  be  treated  in  the  like  way. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  is  a  little  ligneous,  and 
rifes  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  covered  with  a  thick 
white  down.  There  are  many  of  the  Pralks  which  rife  from 
the  fame  root,  gamifhed  with  heart-lhaped  leaves;  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  (talks,  at  each  joint,  there  are  two 
ftiort  (hoots  come  out  oppofite,  which  have  four  or  fix  fmall 
leaves  of  the  fame  (hape  with  the  others.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  an  iron  colour,  are  produced  in  lmal!  whorls 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  have  downy  fpear- 
Ihaped  involucrums 

'{  his  fort  multiplies  by  its  fpreading  roots,  fo  that  they 
may  be  divided  every  other  year;  the  belt  time  for  doing 
of  this  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  that  the  offsets 
may  get  root  before  the  froft  comas  on,  but  there  (hould 
,be  fame  mulch  lard  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  the  ground.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  during 
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the  fpring  and  fummer  months.  The  plants  require  the 
fame  treatment  as  the  tenth  fort,  for  they  are  not  fo  hardy 
as  the  three  firft  forts ;  therefore  if  there  is  fome  tanners 
bark,  or  other  mulch  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  every  winter,  it  will  be  a  means  of  preferring 
the  roots,  fo  that  if  a  fevere  winter  (hould  kill  the  flalks,. 
the  roots  will  put  out  new  ones  the  fpring  following. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  rifes  with  feveral  (hrubby  flalks  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  which  divide  into  feveral  four-cornered  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  woolly  down,  gamifhed  with  leaves,  which  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  flalks  are  heart-fhaped,  but  upward 
they  are  of  an  oval  fpear-lhape,  woolly  on  their  under  fide ; 
they  (land  oppofite  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whorls  round  the  (talks ;  they  have  awl-(haped 
involucrums,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  covered  with 
down  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country  This  fort  is  propagated  by 
flips  or  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  and 
the  plants  (hould  be  treated  in  the  like  manner  as  hath  been 
before  directed  for  the  tenth  fort. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  but  the  lower 
leaves  continue  all  the  year  ;  thefe  are  alternately  winged, 
and  the  (mall  lobes  are  cut  on  their  edges.  The  flalks  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniflied  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
(hape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  whorls  round  the  flalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts, 
whofe  empalements  are  downy  ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  eighth  fort,  but  thefe  are  fent  out  fparingly  alfo,  and 
the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment.  It  is  at  prefent  very 
rare  in  England ,  for  the  fevere  froft  in  the  year  1740  de¬ 
ftroyed  all  the  plants  here,  which  had  furvived  all  the  win* 
ters  for  twenty  years  before  in  the  open  air. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  ornamental  plants,  when 
properly  difpofed  in  gardens,  fo  deferve  a  place,  for  there 
is  generally  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  them  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  their  hoary  down  leaves,  when  intermixed  with 
plants,  whofe  leaves  are  green,  make  a  pretty  contraft. 

PHLOX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  197.  Lychnidea,  or  Baftard 
Lychnis. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  cylindrical  empalement,  which  is  permanent, 
with  five  acute  indentures  at  the  top.  It  has  one  funnel  Jl  aped- 
petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube ,  incurved  at  the  bafe ,  plain  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  equal  roundijh  fegments,  which 
fpread  open.  It  hath  five  floor  t  flamina,  fltuated  within  the  tube , 
two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  tube.  It  hath  a  conical  ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  fender  fly  le ,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  fiigma . 
The  gertnen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  capfule,  with  three  cells 
fitting  in  the  impalement,  each  cell  containing  a fingle fed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phlox  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris  acuminatis,  caule * 
erefto  ramofo ,  corymbo  terminal's.  Phlox  with  fmooth,  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  upright 
branching  flalks,  terminated  by  flowers,  which  grow  in  a 
corymbus. 

2.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  fejjilibus  glabris  craflis,  caule 
erefto,  fioribus  verticillatis  terminalibus .  Phlox  with  fmooth, 
thick,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  and 
upright  flalks,  terminated  by  flowers  grdwing  in  whorls. 

3.  Phlox  foliis  cordato-lanceclatis  lavilus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 52.  Phlox  with  heart  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth. 

4.  Phlox  foliis  lato -lanceolatis ,  inferioribus  aide  mis,  caule 
ramofo .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  broad  fpear-fhaped 

6  leaves. 
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leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  at  bottom,  and  a 
branching  italic.  '  I 

5.  Phlo x  folits  lanceolatis  margin#  fcabris,  corynrbis  cornpo- 
fitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 5 1 .  .Phlox  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
having  rough  borders,  and  flowers  difpofed  in  compound 
corymbufes. 

6.  Phlox  folits  lanceolatis  villojis ,  canle  credo.,  corymlo  ter ■ 

tninali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  hairy  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  and  an  upright  italic,  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of 
flowers.  , 

7.  Phlox  'faith  O^aiis,  foribus  Jolitariis.  fin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 52.  Phlox  with  oval  leaves  and  folitary  flowers. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  up  feveral  italics,  in  number  proportionable  to 
the  fize  of  the  roots,  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which 
divide  into  three  or  four  fmall  branches  toward  the  top, 
terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  The  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  italics  are  placed  oppofue ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  fet  clofe  to  the  Italics  ;  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  italics  are  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  grow 
almolt  in  form  of  an  umbel,  handing  on  ihort  loot-italks  ; 
their  empalements  are  tubulous,  have  ten  angles  or  furrows, 
and  are  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  iegments  ;  the  tube 
of  the  flower  is  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement,  and  is 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  roundiih  fegments,  which  fpread 
open  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  purple  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmooth  /talks  near 
two  feet  high,  garniflied  with  itifF  Ihining  leaves  placed  op¬ 
poflte  ;  they  are  fpear-fliaped,  entire,  and  their  edges  are 
reflexed  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  italk  has  generally  two 
ilender  fide  branches,  and  is  terminated  by  a  head  of  flowers, 
which  grow  in  whorls  round  the  /talks,  but  the  whorls  are 
fo  nearly  placed,  as  to  appear  one  corymbus  at  fome  di- 
itance.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  ihort,  and  deeply 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long, 
and  at  the  top  is  cut  into  five  roundiih  fegments,  which 
fpread  open.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  purple  colour 
than  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright  /talks,  of 
a  purplifli  colour,  clofely  covered  with  white  I'pots ;  thefe 
grow  about  three  feet  high,  garniihed  with  heart,  fpear- 
ihaped,  fmooth  leaves.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
/talk's,  are  fent  out  fmall  branches  oppoflte,  each  being 
terminated  by  a  fmall  bunch  of  flowers ;  but  the  principal 
Italk  is  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  bunches,  arifmg  from  the  wings  of  the  italk 
at  each  joint,  each  cluiter  having  one  common  foot-ftalk  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ilender  ftalks, 
which  are  apt  to  incline  to  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  fup- 
poried ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  which 
fpread  from  each  other;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  gar¬ 
niflied  with  broad  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  placed  alternate, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks ;  but  on  the  fmaller  branches  they 
are  narrower,  and  placed  oppoflte.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  have  ihort 
empalements,  which  are  cut  into  five  narrow  acute  feg- 
ments ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long  and  (lender,  the  feg¬ 
ments  at  the  top  are  broad  and  heart-ihaped,  inverted. 
They  are  of  a  light  blue,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ilalk,  which  is.  fmooth, 
tsf  a  light  green,  and  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
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a  few  fide  branches,  garniihed  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
placed  oppoflte,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green,  and  their  edges  are  a  little  rough.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  a  corymbus  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe 
are  competed  of  many  fmaller  bunches  of  flowers,  which 
have  each  a  diitindt  foot-ftalk,  and  fupport  a  great  number 
of  flowers,  which  Hand  upon  ihort  ilender  foot-llalks  ;  the 
empalement  of  the  flower  is  ihort,  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom 
into  five  narrow  acute  fegments ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
long,  ilender,  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into  five  oval  fegments, 
which; fpread  open.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  often  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  a  few  Angle  ftalks  about  a 
foot  high,  garniihed  with  narrow  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  which  are  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  loofe  corymbus  at  the  top  of  the  ilalk  ; 
their  empalements  are  cut  into  acute  fegments  almoft  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  ilender,  pretty  long,  and 
is  cut  at  the  top  into  five  oval  fegments,  which  fpread  open. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  but  are  feldotn 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  comes  out  two  or  three  ilender  ftalks  about  nine 
inches  high,  garniihed  with  oval,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  placed 
oppoiite,  upon  very  ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
fingly  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  have  very  ilender  tubes, 
but  are  cut  into  five  roundiih  fegments,  which  fpread  open. 
They  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  They  delight  in  a  moift  rich  foil  not  too  ftiff,  in 
which  they  will  grow  tall,  and  produce  much  larger  bunches 
of  flowers,  than  in  dry  ground  ;  for  when  the  foil  is  poor 
and  dry,  they  frequently  die  in  fummer,  unlefs  they  are 
duly  watered. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
becaufe  they  do  not  often  produce  feeds  in  England.  The 
beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  llalks  begin 
to  decay.  Thefe  roots  ihould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
heads,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  well  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer  ;  nor  ihould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every 
other  year,  becaufe  when  they  are  often  removed  and  parted, 
it  will  greatly  weaken  the  roots,  fo  that  they  will  fend  out 
but  few  ftalks,  and  thofe  will  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  rife  their 
ufual  height ;  the  bunches  of  flowers  will  alfo  be  much 
fmaller. 

The  firlt,  fecond,  and  fifth  forts,  propagate  pretty  faft  by 
their  fpreading  roots,  but  the  others  increafe  but  (lowly 
this  way,  therefore  the  beft  method  to  propagate  them  is 
by  cuttings  ;  if  the  three  firft  forts  are  defired  in  plenty, 
they  may  be  eaflly  obtained  by  this  method.  The  belt 
time  to  plant  the  cuttings,  is  about  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  May ,  when  the  (hoots  from  the  roots 
are  about  four  inches  high ;  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  ground,  and  their  tops  fhould  be  fhortened  ;  then  they 
muit  be  planted  on  a  border  of  light  loamy  earth,  and  ihaded 
from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root ;  or  if  they  are 
planted  clofe  together,  and  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes, 
(hading  them  every  day  from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out 
roots  in  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  (hoot, 
the  glaffes  fhould  be  gradually  raifed  to  admit  the  free  air 
to  them.  As  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  the  glaffes 
ihould  be  taken  off,  and  the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air  ; 
then  they  fhould  be  foon  after  removed  into  a  bed  of  good 
foil,  planting  them  about  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  ob- 
ferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun,  and  water  them  duly 

till 
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Ilf!  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which,  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  care  till 
autumn,  when  they  Ihculd  be  tranf'planted  into  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

PHYLICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  236.  Ballard  Alaternus. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  flowers  an  collected  in  a  dij fitting  in  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  each  having  a  permanent  empalement ,  compoflcd  ofl  three 
narrow  oblong  leaves.  7 hey  have  one  perforated  petal,  with  an 
ereCt  conical  tube,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  with  an  acute  Jcale 
at  each  divifion.  which  join  them  together,  and  five  flmall  fiarnina 
inferted  under  the  fcale ,  terminated  by  Jingle  flummits.  1  he  ger- 
tnen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  ofl  the  petal,  fupporling  a  Jingle  ftyle, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  three  lobes, 
ban.  ■tag  three  cells,  each  inclofing  a  Jsngle  roundijh  Jeed,  gibbous  on 
one  Jide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Par  Lie  a  foliis  linearihus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
193.  Phylica  with  linear  leaves,  growing  in  whorls. 

2.  Phylica  foliis  linearijululatis,  flummis  hirfutis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  199.  Phylica  with  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  hairy  at  the  top. 

3.  Phylica  foliis  ovatis  fparfls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195. 
Phylica  with  oval  leaves  growing  fcatteringly. 

The  full  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  ofl  Good  Hope. 
It  alfo  grows  wild  about  Lijlon,  where  there  are  large 
extents  of  ground  covered  with  it  like  the  heaths  in  England. 
'I  his  is  a  low  bulky  plant,  feldom  riling  more  than  three 
feet  high  ;  the  flalks  are  fhrubby  and  irregular,  dividing 
i-nto  many  fpreading  branches.  The  young  branches  are 
ciofely  garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  acute -pointed  leaves, 
placed  in  whorls  round  the  Italics ,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  every  lhoot  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clullers,  fitting  clofe  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn,  continuing  in  beauty 
all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring,  which  renders  the 
plant  more  valuable. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  ofl  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  an  eietl  fhrubby  llalk,  which  rifes  near  three.fect 
high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
fhort,  and  acute  pointed,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  in  al¬ 
ternate  order;  they  are  thick,  nervous,  and  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  fmall  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  white,  woolly,  and  fringed  on  their  borders,  cut 
into  fix  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  Thefe  appear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  and  continue  long  in  beauty. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  eredt  llalk  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  the  flalks,  when  old,  are  covered  with  a  rough  purplifh 
bark,  but  the  younger  branches  have  a  woolly  down  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  thick  oval  leaves,  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  Box-tree  ;  they  are  veined,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under. 
The  flowers  are  colledled  in  fmall  heads  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make  no 
great  appearance.  Thefe  appear  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  they 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  take  root  freely.  There  are  two  feafons  for  planting 
thefe  cuttings,  the  firft  is  the  latter  end  of  March  before  the 
plants  begin  to  lhoot;  if  thefe  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  bed,  covering  them  clofe 
with  bell  or  hand-glafies,  obferving  to  lhade  them  from 
the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  refrefh  them  gently 
with  water,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  two  months ;  then 
they  ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  after  they  have 
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obtained  ftrengtb,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  thefe  pots, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  flieltertd 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn. 

1  he  other  feafon  for  planting  of  thefe  cuttings,  is  about 
the  beginning  of  Jluguft.  At  this  time  they  may  be  planted 
in  pots,  which  may  be  either  plunged  into  an  old  hot  bed,  or 
the  full  ground,  covering  them  dole  with  bell  or  hand-glades, 
as  before,  and  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  ;  thefe  will 
put  out  roots  in  about  two  months,  but  it  will  then  be  too 
late  in  the  fealon  to  tranfplant  them,  fo  they  mull  remain 
in  the  fume  pots  till  fpring. 

1  hefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  they  mull  be  kept  in  pots,  and  houled  in  win¬ 
ter;  for  although  the  fi:lt  fort  will  live  through  the  winter 
in  a  warm  Iheltered  fituation,  when  the  lea-ions  prove  fa¬ 
vourable,  yet  when  fevere  broils  happen,  they  aie  always 
deflroyed,  but  they  require  no  artificial  heat  to  preferve 
them,  if  they  are  ihelteied  under  a  hot- bed  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  they  are  young,  and  after  they  are  grown  large, 
kept  in  a  green-houfe  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy 
exotick  plants  from  the  fame  country  ;  in  the  fummer  they 
mull  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fituation;  with  which 
management  the  plants  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral 
years,  and  as  the)  flower  in  the  winter,  they  make  a  good 
appearance  in  the  green-houfe  during  that  feafon. 

PHYLLANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  932.  Sea-fide 
Laurel. 

The  Characters  a~e, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  flame  plant  ;  the  e  in¬ 
payments  of  the  flowers  in  both  fexes  are  permanent,  bell-jhaped, 
and  ofl  one  leaf,  cut  into  fix  parts,  which  flpread  open.  7 he 
flowers  have  no  petals  according  to  flome,  or  no  empalements  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  7 he  male  flowers  have  three  Jhort  flamina , 
which  join  at  their  bafe,  but  flpread  aflunder  at  their  top,  and  are 
terminated  by  twin  Jummits.  She  female  flowers  have  an  an¬ 
gular  neClarium  furrounding  the  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  three  furrows ,  having  three  cells , 
each  containing  a  Jingle  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phyllanthus  foliis  lanceolatis ferratis ,  crenis Jloriferis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  439.  Phyllanthus  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed 
leaves,  having  flowers  growing  on  their  edges. 

2 .  Phyllanthus  foliis  pinnatis  Jloriferis,  floribus  peduncu- 
latis,  caule  herbaceo  ereClo.  Lin.  Sp.  Phyllanthus  with  winged 
leaves,  bearing  flowers  upon  foot- flalks,  and  an  upright 
herbaceous  Italic. 

3.  Phyllanthus  foliis  pinnatis  f.oriferis,  floribus  flejfilibust 
caule  herbaceo  procumbenie.  Lin.  Sp.  Phyllanthus  with  winged 
leaves,  bearing  flowers  fitting  clofe,  and  a  trailing  herba¬ 
ceous  llalk. 

4.  Phyllanthus  foliis  pinnatis  jloriferis ,  caule  arbor eo, 
fruCiu  baccato.  Lin.Syft.  1 265.  Phyllanthus  with  winged 
leaves,  bearing  flowers,  a  tree  like  llalk,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry. 

5.  Phyllanthus  caule  arboreo,  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  inte - 
gerrin.is.  Lin.  Syfl.  \z6t[.  Tree  Phyllanthus  with  oval,  ob* 
tufe,  entire  leaves. 

The  firil  for c  grows  naturally  upon  the  rocks  near  the 
fea,  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Weft -Indies,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  title  it  Sea-fide  Laurel.  This  is  feldom  found  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  land,  which  occafions  its  fcarcity  in  Europe  ;  for 
the  roots  itrike  fo  deep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  to 
render  it  almoft  iir.pra&icable  to  tranfplant  the  plants,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  by  feeds;  for  unlefs  they 
are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  not  grow,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  proves  abortive,  fo  that  it  is 
D  d  d  d  very 
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very  rare  in  Europe .  There  was  formerly  a  plant  of  this 
fort  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton-Court ,  but  this,  with  many 
other  fine  plants,  has  been  deilroyed  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  gardeners.  I  alfo  fa w  a  fine  plant  of  this  fort  in  the 
Amfterdam  garden. 

This  grows  with  a  woody  flalk  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  come  out  without  any  order ;  upon 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced,  but  e.pe- 
cially  toward  the  upper  part,  where  they  are  placed  very 
clofely,  fo  as  almoft  to  form  a  fort  of  border  to  the  leaves  ; 
which,  together  with  the  ihining  green  colour  cf  the  leaves, 
makes  a  very  beautiful  appearance ;  the  leaves  continue 
green  all  the  year,  which  renders  the  plant  more  valuable. 

It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ltove  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England ;  but  in  fiimmer  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  flickered  fitua- 
tion.  With  this  management  the  plant  was  in  great  vigour 
in  the  phy lick  garden  at  Amfterdam. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herbaceous 
flalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  branches  out,  and  has  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  many  oval  lobes,  under  which  the 
flowers  are  produced  upon  foot-ftalks,  ranged  along  the 
midrib  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  as 
they  are  fituated  under  the  leaf,  fo  make  no  great  appear¬ 
ance;  however,  the  plants  are  cultivated  by  thofs  who  de¬ 
light  in  botany. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  annual  ;  the  flalks  trail  on  the 
ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  having  ob¬ 
long  lobes;  under  which  the  flowers  are  ranged  along  the 
midrib,  as  in  the  other  fpecies,  fo  make  little  appearance. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  Nilicamarum  of  the  Hortus  Malabo- 
ricus,  and  the  Nux  Emblica  of  the  fhops.  This  hath  a 
woody  tree-like  llalk,  fpreading  into  many  branches,,  gar- 
niftied  with  narrow  linear  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the 
deciduous  Cyprefs ;  but  as  the  plants  have  not  produced 
flowers  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account  of  the 
tree. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  becomes  a  tree  of  middling  ilature  :  the  leaves  are  almoit 
oval,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper,fide,  but  grey  on  their 
under,  being  very  entire.  The  flowers  have  not  appeared 
in  England ,  fo  nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  ;  but  the  fruit 
which  came  over  were  the  fize  of  Walnuts,  having  three 
Iwelling  cells,  in  each  of  which  fliould  be  lodged  a  Angle 
feed,  but  two  of  them  are  generally  barren  ;  and  thofe 
which  feem  to  have  fair  feeds,  upon  examination,  will  be 
found  hollow  without  any  germ. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies  : 
as  they  are  annual,  fo  their  feeds  may  be  fenvn  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  he  each  put  into  a  ieparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  their  management  fliould  be  the  fame  as  for  other 
plants  of  the  fame  countries :  with  this  care  they  will  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds  in  autumn,  which  mull  be  carefully  watched, 
otherwife  their  hulks  will  open,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  into 
fuch  pots  as  are  near  them,  where  if  the  ground  is  not  di- 
flurbed,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  where 
it  rifes  with  a  ligneous  llalk  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet ;  but  the  plants  which  have  been  raifed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  rot  ex-cecded  three  or  four,  though  there  are 
fome  of  ten  years  growth ;  for  they  frequently  lofe  their 
leading  Ihoot  in  winter,  and  put  out  lateral  branches,  which 
alfo  are  apt  to  lofe  their  tops  in  winter ;  fo  the  plants  do 
not  advance  much,  nor  have  any  of  them  attempted  to 
Ihew  their  flowers  here,  though  the  plants  are  in  good 
health. 
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This  and  the  fifth  fort  have  been  raifed  from  feeds,- 
which  were  fovvn  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  were  put 
into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  in  fumrner,  and  in 
winter  removed  into  the  bark*ftove,  where  they  have  been 
cor.flantly  kept,  for  they  were  found  to  be  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Their 
cuttings,  which  have  been  planted,  have  failed,  and  their 
branches  being  too  ftrong  to  make  layers,  they  have  not 
been  propagated  any  other  way  than  front  the  feeds. 

PHYLLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  286.  Simpla  Nobla. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fanner  is  compofed  of  tn.no  leaves  fitting 
on  the  ger men.  The  flower  has  five  obtuje  Jpear-Jknped  petals, 

‘ "which  turn  backward.  It  hath  five  Jhort  hair  like  ftamina, 
terminated  by  oblong  fimmits.  The  germen,  vehicle  is  fituated 
under  the  fewer,  has  no  fiyle,  but  is  crowed  by  tveo  avcl-Jhaped 
refiexed  hairy  fiigmas,  and  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  angular ' 
fruit,  containing  tveo  parallel  feeds,  convex  on  their  outfide,. 
plain  on  the  other,  and  broad  at  the  top. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Englifb 
gardens,  viz. 

Phyllis  fipulis  dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  02.  Phyllis  with 
indented  itipulai ;  or  Simpla  Nob'a  of  the  Canaries. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Ifiands.  It  rifes 
with  a.  foft  fhrubby  llalk  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  which- 
is  feldom  thicker  than  a  man’s  finger,  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  joints.  Thefe  fend  out  feveral  fmall  fide 
branches  toward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  fpear  lhaped  leaves,, 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
having  a  llrong  vvhitilh  midrib,  with  feveral  deep  veins  run¬ 
ning  from  it  to  the  fides.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  at  their  firft  appearance,  but  before 
they  fade,  change  to  a  brown  or  worn-out  .purple  ;  they- 
are  cut  into  five  parts  to  their  bafe,  where  they  are  con- 
nedled,  and  fall  off  without  feparating,  fo  fliould  be  termed- 
a  flower  of  one  petal.  Thefe  i'egments  are  reflexed  back¬ 
ward  fo  as  to  cover  the  germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  and  afterward  becomes  a  Ihort  turbinated,  obtufe, 
angular  fruit,  which  fplits  in  two  parts  when  ripe,  each 
containing  one  feed,  flat  on  the  mfide,  convex  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  and  angular. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  on,  a  bed 
of  frelh  light  earth  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  plants  will 
come  up  by  the  beginning  of  May  ;  when  they  are  fit  to' 
tranfplant,  they  fliould  be  put  into  feparate  pots,  and  placed 
in  a  lhady  fituation  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
time  they  lhould  bs  placed  in  a  fliellered  fituation,  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  and  in  fumrner  Will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  watered.  In  winter  they  mull  be 
flickered  from  the  froft,  but  require  to  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather  ;  the  fecond  year  the  plants 
will  flower,  fo  if  in  the  fpring  fome  of  the  plants  are  fnaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and' put  into  the  full  ground,  they  will- 
perfed  their  feeds  much  better  than  thofe  which  remain  in. 
the  pots. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  continue  in  health  above  four  or 
five  years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  afupply  of  young  plants 
to  fucceed  them. 

PHYSALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  223.  Winter  Cherry. 

,  The  Characters  are, 

The  fioveer  hath  a  fveelling  permanent  empalement ,  which  is 
five  cornered,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  points.  The 
flower  hath  one  wheel-Jhaped  petal  with  a  Jhort  tube,  and  a  large 
‘  brim,  which  is  five  cornered  and  plaited.  It  has  five  Jmall  awl - 
Jhaped  ftamina,  which  join  together,  and  a  roundijh  germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  I  he  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  almoft  globular  berry  with  two  cellsy  mclofed 
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in  the  large  inflated  empalement,  fllled  with  comprefled  kidncy- 
flbaped feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Physalis  floliis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phy¬ 
falis  with  two  leaves  at  a  joint ;  the  common  Winter  Cherry. 

2.  Physalis  floliis  cordatis  integerrimis  obtufis  flcabris,  co- 
rollis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phyfalis  with  rough, 
obtufe,  entire,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  fmooth  petals. 

3  •  Physalis  radice  perenni,  caule  procumbente ,  floliis  c-vatis 
acute  dentatis,  petiolis  longflhnis.  Phyfalis  with  a  perennial 
root,  a  trailing  ftalk,  and  oval  leaves  which  are  acutely  in¬ 
dented,  and  have  very  long  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Physalis  caule  herbaceo,  floliis  onsalo-lanceolatis  acute 
dentatis.  Pah.  206.  fig.  1.  Winter  Cherry  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Italic,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  acutely 
indented. 

5.  Physalis  caule  fluffruticcflo,  floliis  omatis  tomentoflis  inte- 
gtrrimis.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby  italic,  and  oval  downy 
leaves  which  are  entire. 

6.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo,  floliis  o-vaiis  totnentofis.  Lin . 
Vir.  Clijfl.  16.  Phyfalis  with  a  ihrubby  ftalk,  and  oval  woolly 
leaves. 

7.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo ,  rands  refits,  florihvs  confer  tis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 80.  Phyfalis  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  erect 
branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters. 

8.  Physalis  caule  flruticojo,  rands  flexuoflis,  floribus  con - 
flertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  i8z.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
flexible  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters. 

9.  Physalis  floliis  onjato-ianceolatis  integerrimis  cppoflitis, 
caule  fruticofo .  Tab.  206.  Jig.  2.  Phyfalis  with  oval,  fpear- 
.fhaped,  entire  leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  a 
fhrubby  ftalk. 

iq  Physalis  ramoflfljima,  floliis  *vil!ofo-<vifcojis  pedunculis 
nutantibus  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  The  molt  branching 
Phyfalis  with  hairy  vifcous  leaves,  and  nodding  foot-ftalks. 

11.  Physalis  ramojijjima ,  ramis  angulatis  glabris .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  183.  The  rnoft  branching  Phyfalis  with  angular 
fmooth  branches. 

12.  Physalis  ramoflfljima,  floliis  onsatis  acundnatis flubden- 
tatis petiolis  longioribus.  Very  branching  Phyfalis  with  oval 
acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and 
have  longer  foot-ftalks. 

13.  Physalis  ratnoflfljima  patula ,  ramis  'villoflis, floliis  oval  is 
acuminatis flubdentatis.  The  mod  branching  fpreading  Phy- 
fal  is  with  woody  branches,  and  oval  acute-pointed  leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented. 

14.  Physalis  caule  erecto  ramoflo,  foliis  o-vatis  flerrato-dm- 
tatis ,  petiolis  pedunculifque  longifljimis.  Phyfalis  with  an  erefl 
branching  iialk,  oval,  indented,  fawed  leaves,  and  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  very  long. 

15.  Physalis  caule  eredio  ramoflo,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
‘vflcofis ,  flructu  maxima  cordato'.  Phyfalis  with  an  ere£l  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  vifcous  leaves,  and  a  large 
heart- fhaped  fruit. 

16.  Physalis  caule  ere 80  ramoflo ,  ramis  angulatis,  foliis 
Jinuatis,  calycibus  acutangulis.  Phyfalis  with  an  ereft  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  angular  branches,  finuated  leaves,  and  empale- 
ments  having  acute  angles. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  winter  Cherry,  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  ground  to  a 
great  diftance,  if  they  are  not  confined  ;  thefe  fhoot  up 
many  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which  rife  about  a  foot  high  or 
better,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  various  fhapes  ;  fome  are 
angular  and  obtufe,  others  are  oblong  and  acute-pointed  ; 
they  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flow'crs  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ftanding  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  have  one  white  petal  which  has  a  fhort  tube,  and 
is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  angles  fpreading  open.  In  the 
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center  of  the  tube  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting' 
a  flender  ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma  ;  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  five  ftamina  of  the  fame  length,  terminated  by 
oblong,  ereft,  yellow  fummits  which  join  together.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  about  the  fize  of 
fmall  Cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  bladder  which  turns 
red  in  the  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and  difclofes  the  red 
berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled  with  flat  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  ftalks  decay 
to  the  root. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting 
of  the  roots,  the  latter  being  the  moft  expeditious  method  is 
generally  pradlifed.  Thefe  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  and 
parted,  any  time  after  the  ftalks  decay,  till  the  roots  begin 
to  fhoot  in  the  fpiing;  they  love  a  fliady  fituation,  and 
fhould  be  confined,  otherwife  they  will  ramble  to  a  great 
diflance  in  one  year,  and  when  the  ftalks  ftand  at  a  diftance, 
they  make  no  appearance.  Their  only  beauty  is  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  time  their  red 
bladders,  opening  and  difcloiing  the  Cherry-lhaped  fruit, 
make  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres',  this  hath 
a  creeping  root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  fall,  fending  up 
a  great  number  of  fmooth  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which 
divide  toward  their  tops  into  fmall  fpreading  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  or  oval  leaves,  ftanding  upon  pretty 
long  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks  toward  the  top,  and  have  long  flender  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  with  purple  bottoms,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  vifcous  berries  about  the  fize  of  t’nofe  of 
the  common  fort,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  fwelling  bladdep  of  a  light  green  colour. 

'I  bis  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  but  is  too  tender  to  live 
abroad  through  the  winter  in  England,  fo  lhould  be  planted 
in  pots  and  Iheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Virginia , 
where  the  plant  grows  naturally  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  but  thefe  roots  do  not  creep  in  the  ground  like  the 
two  former.  The  ftalks  of  this  grow  two  feet  long,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground  if  they  are  not  fupported  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  ftanding  alternately  upon  very 
long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  having  feveral 
acute  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from, 
the  wings  of  the  larger  ftalk  upon  very  fhorc  foot  -ftalks ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  yellowifti 
berries  which  ripen  in  the  autumn,  when  the  feafon  proves 
warm,  but  in  cool  moift  fummers  they  come  to  nothing. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown 
upon  a  warm  border  about  the  latter  end  of  March ,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  lhould  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when  the  plants  muft  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will 
ive  through  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  but  are  killed  by 
fevere  froft  if  they  are  not  fereened. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Dr.  Benflil ,  who  found  the  plants  growing  there 
naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  compofed  of  ftrong 
fibres,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  hairy  ftalks  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  garnifhed 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  of  a  pale  green, 
having  feveral  acute  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  at  the  bafe  of 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves;  thefe  have  long  flender  foot- 
ftalks;  they  have  very  fhort  tubes,  but  are  larger  than  moft 
I  offthe  fpecies  of  this  genus,  of  a  fulphur  colour  with  a  dark: 
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purple  bottom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  yellowifh 
berries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  fort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third,  and  the 
plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Curafao  in  the  Wef -Indies . 
This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  flender  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  which  become  fome- 
what  ligneous,  but  do  not  laft  above  two  years ;  the  leaves 
are  fmall,  oval,  and  hairy  :  the  flowers  cotne  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  flaik  toward  the  top,  Handing  upon  flender 
foot-fralks ;  thefe  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  have  dark 
purple  bottoms,  but  are feldom fucceeded  by  berriesin  England. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the 
fpring,  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  England  without  artificial  warmth,  fo  the  pots  fhould 
be  placed  in  a  moderate  warmth  in  winter,  but  during  the 
months  of  July,  -Augicft,  and  September  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  in' a  warm  fltuation. 

The  iixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Curaf'ao.  This  riles 
with  a  fnrubby  downy  flaik  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches  covered  with  a  thick  foft  down,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot  ftalks  of 
the  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fltcloie 
to  the  branches,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England. 

Th  is  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  mult  be 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
when  they  are  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  air, 
placing  them  in  a  fhehered  fltuation.  After  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  itrength,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  and 
feparated,  planting  each  in  a  diflinft  pot;  then  place  them 
in  the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they  may 
be  removed  to  their  former  fltuation,  where  they  may  re 
main  till  the  end  o f  September,  and  then  be  removed  into  the 
Hove,  where  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  of  warmth  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  feventh  fort  giow  s  naturally  in  Crete ,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flaik  near  three  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches  which  grow  erefl,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  downy  leaves.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  cluflers  on  the  fide  of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  fitting  very  dofe  to  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries,  almofl  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  tirfl  fort,  which  when  ripearered. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fovvn 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  lhould  be  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  poc,  and  placed  in 
the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  flickered  fltuation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  beginning  of  Q Bober ;  at  which  time  they  lhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  for  the  plants  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  open  air  in  winter,  fo  they  mail  be  treated 
like  other  green-houfe  plants,  but  fhould  be  fparingly 
watered  in  winter.  Thefe  plants  will  continue  leveial  years 
if  they  are  not  too  tenderly  treated. 

The  eight  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar,  and  alfo  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet,  fending  out  long  flexible  branches,  covered  with  a 
gray  bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are 
often  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers 
at  the  bafe  of  the  foot- ftalks  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
round  purplifh  berries  having  ten  cells,  each  including  one 
feed. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  moderate  hot- bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  th? 
faae  way  as  the  lad. 


The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  hath, 
a  fhrubby  flaik,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered- 
with  a  gray  hairy  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  alternately,  of  a  pale  green,  and  downy.  - 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  fometimes  one,  and  at  others 
two  are  produced  at  the  fame  joint  oppofite ;  they  Hand 
upon  fhort  nodding  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of 
a  pale  dirty  yellow  colour,  having  purple  bottoms ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  fpherical,  red  berries,  included  m 
an  oval  dark  purple  bladder. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
laft  mentioned,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment, 
but  are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  ftove  in  winter,  but  in  the  middle  of  fummer  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  fhehered  fltuation,. 
for  about  three  months.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which,  if  planted  in  pots  during  the  fummer  months, 
and  plunged  into  a  gentle  warmth,  will  take  root  freely,, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  fixth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia.  This  branches  out  at  bottom  on  every  fide  ; 
the  branches  frequently  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  they  are 
angular,  and  full  of  joints,  garnifhed  with  hairy,  vifeous, 
heai  t-fhaped  leaves,  handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks,, 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  fhort,  flender,  nodding 
foot-flalks,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  with  dark  bot¬ 
toms,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large  fwelling  bladders,  of  a 
light  green,  inclofing  berries  as  large  as  common  Cherries, 
which  are  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  Come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but 
to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  common  border,  the  plants 
will  rife  very  well,  and  need  no  other  care. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies.  This  rifes  with 
an  upright  branching  flaik  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  frnooth,  angular,  and  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fharply  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches  upon  fhort  fknder  foot-flalks  ;  they  are 
very  fmali,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
berries  the  fixe  of  common  Cherries,  covered  with  an  an¬ 
gular  bladder  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour  whei^ripe. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  iown 
on  a  moderate  hot  bed  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  aie 
a  little  advanced,  they  lhould  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed. 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Capficum.  When  they  are  grown  ftrong,  and  are  hardened 
to  bear  die  open  air,  they  may  be  trar  lplanted  with  balls 
of  earth  to  their  roots  into  a  warm  borcer,  where  their 
feeds  will  ripen. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wef- Indies  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  very  branching  ftalks,  which  fold  on* 
rife  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  dt  ep 
green,  and  have  long  foot-flalks  ;  the  flowers  are  imal), 
white,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-flalks  ;  the  berries  are 
fmall,  and  green  when  ripe. 

The  feeds  of  the  thirteenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Bar- 
ladoes.  This  is  a  low  annual  plant,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  high.  The  branches  are  hairy,  and 
fpread  out  almofl  horizontally ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  and  are  a  little  indented  ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit,  inclofed 
in  a  long  acute-pointed  bladder. 

The 
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The  fourteenth  fort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  branching  flalk 
near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  indented 
on  their  edges  like  a  faw.  They  have  long  foot-ftalks,  and 
change  to  a  purplifh  colour  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  final  1,  white,  Handing  upon  very  long  foot-flalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  berries  almoft  as  large,  and  of  the 
lhape  of  Heart-cherries,  of  a  yellowifn  green,  with  fome 
purple  ftripes. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  country. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  fmooth,  ereft,  branching 
flalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
vifcous  leaves,  Handing  on  long  foot-flalks.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
heart-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  pale  yellow  when  ripe.  The  four 
lafl  mentioned  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  eleventh,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  natually  in  Peru.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  riflng  with  a  flrong,  herbaceous,  angular 
flalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  of  a  purplilh  colour,  dividing 
into  feveral  angular  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  Hnuated  on  their  fidcs,  of  a  deep  green. 
The  foot  flalks  of  the  flowers  are  fhort ;  the  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  large,  bell-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  into  five 
fegments  ;  the  flower  is  large,  of  the  open  bell-fhape,  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  berries  about  the 
fize  of  common  Cherries,  inclofed  in  a  large  fwelling  blad¬ 
der,  having  five  (harp  angles.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  or 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring, 
the  plants  will  rifeeafily,  and  may  be  afterward  tranfplanttd 
to  tht»  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  mull  be 
allowed  room,  for  if  the  -ground  is  good,  the  plants  will 
grow  very  large. 

Father  Feuillee ,  who  firfl  difcovered  this  plant  in  Peru , 
and  has  given  a  figure  and  defeription  of  it,  recommends 
it  greatly  for  its  virtues,  and  fays  the  Indians  make  great 
ufe  of  the  berries  to  bring  away  gravel,  and  to  relieve  per- 
fons,  who  have  a  floppage  of  urine,  and  gives  the  manner 
of  ufing  them,  which  is,  to  bruife  four  or  five  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  either  in  common  water,  or  white  wine,  giving  it  the 
patient  to  drink,  and  the  fuccefs  is  altonifhirg. 

PHYTOLACCA.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  299.  tab.  154. 
American  Nigiit-iliade. 

T he  Characters  are. 

The  feveer  hath  no  petals ,  though  the  cover  of  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  being  coloured ,  is  by  fome  termed  petals  ;  there  are  five 
tf  thefe  nxhich  are  concave,  open,  and  permanent .  It  has  for 
the  mof  part  ten  fiamina,  vchicb  are  the  fame  length  as  the 
feta  Is,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits ,  and  ten  comprejjed  orbi¬ 
cular  germen,  joined  together  on  their  infule,  but  are  divided  on 
their  outfide,  upon  vohich  ft  ten  very  Jhort  fyles ,  vchich  are  rc- 
fexed.  The  germen  afterveard  turns  to  an  orbicular  deprejjed 
berry,  vcith  ten  longitudinal  deep  funovos ,  having  ten  cells,  each 
containing  a  fingle  fmooth  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phytolacca  foliis  integerrimis ,  radice  perenni.  Phy¬ 
tolacca  with  entire  leaves,  and  a  perennial  root  ;  commonly 
called  Virginian  Poke,  or  Porke  Phyfick. 

2.  Phytolacca  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  foribus  fffilibus. 
Phytolacca  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  flalks. 

3.  Phytolacca  fpicis  florum  longijjimis,  radice  annua.  Fab. 
2107.  Phytolacca  with  the  longefl  Ipikes  of  flowers,  and  an 
annual  root. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  alfo  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  hath  a  very  thick  flefliy  root,  as  large 
as  a  man’s  leg,  divided  into  feveral  thick  fiefhy  fibres. 
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When  the  roots  are  become  large,  they  fend  out  feveral 
flalks,  which  are  herbaceous,  as  large  as  a  good  walking 
flick,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches  at  the  top,  gar- 
nifhed  with  large  entire  leaves,  rounded  at  their  bafe,  but 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  are  placed  without  order,  having 
fhort  foot-flalks  ;  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  change  to  a 
purplilh  colour.  From  the  joints  of  the  branches,  and  at 
their  divifiens,  come  out  the  foot  flalks  of  the  flowers  about 
five  inches  long;  the  lower  part  is  naked,  but  the  upper 
half  fuilains  a  number  of  flowers  ranged  on  each  fide  like 
common  Currants.  The  flowers  have  five  purplifh  petals,  or 
covers,  within  which  Hand  the  ten  fiamina  and  flyles.  After 
the  flowers  are  faded,  the  germen  turns  to  a  deprefled  berry 
with  ten  furrows,  having  ten  cells,  filled  with  fmooth  feeds. 

it  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  large  gardens, 
allowing  them  fpace  to  grew,  for  they  mull  not  be  planted 
too  near  other  plants,  leit  they  overbear  and  deftroy  them, 
as  they  grow  to  be  very  large,  efpecially  if  the  foil  be  very 
good.  When  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no 
farther  care,  but  only  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  in  the 
autumn  they  will  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit;  the  ilems 
of  thefe  plants  conllantly  decay  in  the  winter,  but  their 
roots  will  abide  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring. 

ParkinJ'on  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  make 
ufe  of  the  juice  of  the  root  as  a  familiar  purge  ;  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  juice  will  work  flro  ugly.  Of  late  there  have  been 
fome  quacks,  who  pretend  to  cure  cancers  with  this  herb, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  one  inflance  of  its  having  been 
ferviceable  in  that  difoider.  1  he  inhabitants  of  North 
America  boil  the  young  ihoots  of  this  plant,  and  eat  it  like 
Spinach.  The  juice  of  the  berries  flain  paper  and  linen  of  1 
a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but  it  will  not  lafl  long.  If 
there  could  be  a  method  of  fixing  the  dye,  it  might  be 
very  ufeful. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  Weft -Indies, 
where  the  inhabitants  conllantly  ufe  it  for  their  table. 

This  plant  is  biennial,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  two 
years,  and  when  it  flowers  and  produces  plenty  of  feeds 
the  firfl  year,  the  plants  frequently  die  before  the  following 
fpring.  This  hath  an  heibaceous  flalk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  fhort  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fpear-fnaped  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green,  and  have  foot-flalks  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  placed 
without  order.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out 
fiom  the  fide  of  the  branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves;  they 
are  feven  or  eight  inches  long ;  the  lower  part  about  two 
inches  in  length  is  naked  ;  the  remaining  part  is  garnifhed 
with  white  flowers,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  berries,  having  many  deep  furrows  divi¬ 
ded  into  fo  many  cells,  each  containing  one  fmooth  feed. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe  two  fpecies  were  the  fame, 
but  whoever  fees  the  two  plants  growing,  or  abends  to 
their  deferiptions,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  different. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar.  This  plant 
is  annual,  always  perifhing  fcon  after  it  has  perfected  feeds, 
fo  that  in  this  particular  it  differs  greatly  from  the  firfl :  it 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  flalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
which  has  feveral  longitudinal  furrows,  and  changes  the 
latter  part  of  fummer  to  a  purplifh  colour.  It  divides  at 
the  top  into  three  or  four  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  dark,  green  leaves,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks; 
fometimes  alternately,  at  others  they  are  placed  oppofite. 

The  foot  flalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  the  lower  part  being  naked, 
as  in  the  other  forts;  the  other  part  is  garnifhed  with  larger 
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flowers  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  white  on  their  infide, 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  on  their  edges,  and  purplifh  on 
their  outfide,  {landing  upon  {hort  foot  ftalks  ;  theie  have 
not  always  the  fame  number  of  (lamina,  fome  of  them  have 
but  eight,  and  others  nine,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh 
fummits.  The  flowers  are  fuccecded  by  orbicular,  com- 
prefl'ed  foft  berries,  divided  by  deep  furrows  on  their  out¬ 
fide  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  one  frnooth  (hiring  black 
feed  ;  the  racemus  of  flowers  is  very  narrow  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  commonly  inclined. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firil,  fo  their  feeds 
{hould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  then 
they  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotick  plants  ;  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  out  upon  a  warm  border,  or  into  pots  :  they  will 
•require  to  be  watered  duly  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  As  thefe  plants  perfect  their  feeds  every  au- 
Aimn,  they  may  be  eafily  preferved. 

P1ERCEA.  Solanoides.  Town.  Ail.  Par.  1 706.. 

The  CbaraSlers  are, 

The  fanner  has  no  petals  4  the  empalement  which  inclofes  the 
parts  of  generation  is  compojed  of  four  oblong,  oval ,  coloured 
Jeavef.  It  hath  four  fiamina,  which  fiand  ere.il  and  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  terminated  by  fimall  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fit  noted  a 
large  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tuje fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  berry, 
fitting  upon  the  reflexed  empalement ,  having  one  cell,  inclofing  a 
rough  Jeed  of  the  fame  form. 

I  have  taken  the  freedom  of  inferibing  this  genus  of 
plants  to  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Pierey,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
Jand ,  who  is  not  only  a  great  encourager  of  botannical  flu- 
■dies,  but  greatly  (killed  in  the  fcience  himfelf. 

The  title  of  Solanoides  was  applied  to  this  plant,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1706. 
Dr.  Linn  re  us  has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  Plumier  s 
Rivinia,  fo  he  has  continued  that  title  to  this  plant,  and 
believed  Plumier  was  miftaken,  when  he  drew  eight  fiamina 
to  the  flower,  but  Plunder's  Rivinia  is  totally  different  from 
this  plant,  and  the  flowers  of  it  have  eight  fiamina,  as  he 
has  reprefented  it;  fo  Linnaeus  is  miftaken. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pierce  a  folds  cvato-lanceolatis  glabris.  Piercea  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves. 

2.  Piercea  folds  cordads  pub efeent ibus.  Piercea  with 

heart-fhaped  downy  haves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  moll  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  but  the  fi:fl  is  the  moil  common  there.  It  rifes 
with  a  (lender  herbaceous  Hull;  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which  by  age  becomes  a  little  ligneous  at  the  bottom.  It 
divides  into  many  angular  herbaceous  branches,  garnifaed 
with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  with  (lender 
foot  ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot  ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  futlaining  a  great  number  of  fmall  white  flowers, 
ranged  along  the  upper  part  on  both  ftdes.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  red  berries  full  of  a  red  juice,  inclofing  one 
hard  feed  of  the  fame  form. 

The  fecond  fort  fpreads  more  than  the  firfl ;  the  leaves 
are  fmaller,  heart-lhaped,  and  covered  with  fhort  hairy 
down  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  not 
i o  clofely  placed  together,  and  have  longer  foot-flalks. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  long  out 
•of  the  ground,  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  year.  They 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed.  When  the  plants  come  up  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  half- 
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penny  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  Ihe* 
they  mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  exotick  plants. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  flrength,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  flove,  and  may  be  placed  on  (helves,  and 
there  they  muft  conflantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender 


the  year. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  of  this  plant  will  (lain  paper  and 
linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  I  have  made  many  expe¬ 
riments  with  it  to  colour  flowers,  which  have  fucceeded 
extremely  well  in  the  following  manner.  I  preffed  out  the 
juice  of  the  berries,  and  mixed  it  with  common  water, 
putting  it  into  a  phial,  fliaking  it  well  together  for  fome 
time,  till  the  water  was  thoroughly  tinged ;  then  I  cut  off 
the  flowers,  which  were  white  and  juft  fully  blown,  and 
placed  their  ftalks  into  the  phial,  and  in  one  night  the 
flowers  have  been  finely  variegated  with  red  The  flowers, 
which  I  made  the  experiments  on,  were  the  Tuberofe,  and 
the  double  white  Narciflus. 

P1LOSELLA.  See  Hieracium. 

PIMPINELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  328.  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellaied fiower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  compofed 
of  many  rays  or  fmaller  umbels,  neither  of  thefe  have  any  involu- 
crums  ;  the  greater  umbel  is  uniform.  The  fowers  have  five 
heart -Jhaped  infiexed  petals,  nearly  equal,  and  five  fiamina  longer 
than  the  petals,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits.  The  germen  is 
fituated  under  the  fiower ,  fupporting  two  Jhort  fiyles,  crowned  by 
obtufe  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval 
fruit,  divided  in  tvso  parts,  containing  two  oblong  feeds ,  plain 
on  the  infide ,  convex  on  the  other ,  and furrowed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis,  foliolis  cordads  f err  at  is , 
fummis  Jtmplicibus  trifdis.  Burnet  Saxifrage,  whole  lower 
leaves  are  winged,  and  Angle  three-pointed  leaves  at  the 
top;  greater  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

2.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotim- 
dis ,  fummis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  263.  Burnet  Saxifrage 
with  winged  leaves,  whofe  bottom  lobes  are  roundifh,  but 
thofe  at  the  top  linear. 

3.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalibus  pinuadf 
dis,  fummis  linearibus  trifdis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  of  the  bottom  leaves  are  wing-pointed, 
and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  trifid  ;  or  lefler  Burnet  Saxi¬ 
frage. 

4.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis  hirfutis,  foliolis  radicalibus 
cordatis  ineequaliter  ferrads,  fummis  linearibus  quinquef  dis.  Bur¬ 
net  Saxifrage  with  hairy  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  of  the 
bottom  leaves  are  heart-fhaped  unequally  fawed,  and 
the  upper  ones  linear  and  five-pointed  ;  or  German  Burnet 
Saxifrage. 

5.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis  lucidis, foliolis  radicalibus  lan- 
ceolatis,  pi'nnato  ferrads ,  Jummis  linearibus  pinnatifdis.  Burnet 
Saxifrage  with  ihining  winged  leaves,  the  lobes  of  whofe 
bottom  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  fawed,  and  the  upper 
ones  linear  and  wing-pointed  ;  or  largeft  Burnet  Saxifrage 
of  Auftria. 

6.  Pimpinella  folds  radicalibus  pinnatis  crevatis,  fummi 
cUneformibus  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  164.  Burnet  Saxifrage, 
whofe  lower  leaves  are  winged,  and  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  the  upper  ones  wedge- fhaped  and  cut ;  or  foreign  Parfley 
with  roundifh  leaves. 

7.  Pimpinella  folds  radicalibus  trifidis  incifis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  264.  Pimpinel  with  trifid,  cut,  lower  leaves ;  or 
common  Anife. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  banks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged  ;  the  lobes 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib, 
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of  a  dark  green.  The  flalks  are  more  than  a  foot  high, 
dividing  into  four  or  five  branches  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  lhaped  like  thofe  at 
the  bottom,  but  are  fmaller ;  thofe  upon  the  branches  are 
fhort  and  trifid  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  froall  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  fmaller  um¬ 
bels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  five  heart-fhaped  petals, 
which  turn  inward,  and  are  fucceeaed  by  two  narrow,  ob¬ 
long,  channelled  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  dry  paflures  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  compofed 
of  four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are 
indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  (talks  rile  near  a  foot  high, 
fending  out  three  or  four  (lender  branches,  garniihed  with 
very  narrow  leaves.  The  umbels  of  (lowers  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  as  are  alfo  the  flowers  and  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  dry  gravelly  paitures 
ir.  feveral  parts  of  England.  1  he  lower  leaves  of  this  fort 
have  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  (talks  are  (lender,  and  rife  about  a  foot  high,  fending 
out  a  few  fmall  branches,  which  have  a  narrow  trifid  leaf 
placed  at  each  joint,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  umbels 
of  white  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  rays,  (landing  upon 
pretty  long  foot- (talks. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Paris  by 
Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffeu .  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are. 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  heart-ihaped  lobes-,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
The  (talk  rites  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  which  have  one  narrow  five-pointed  leaf  at  each 
joint,  and  are  terminated  with  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  I  gathered  in  Dr.  Boerhaave' s 
private  garden  near  Leyden,  who  had  received  the  feeds  of 
it  from  Aufiria.  The  lower  leaves  have  five  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are  deeply  cut  in  regular 
jags  oppofite,  in  form  of  a  winged  leaf,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  (talks  rife  more  than  two 
feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  (lender 
branches,  garniihed  at  each  joint  with  one  wing-pointed 
narrow  leaf.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  very  like  the  fiift. 

All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots  ;  they  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  will  more  certainly 
fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture,  but 
to  thin  them  where  they  are  tpo  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower  and  produce 
ripe  feeds,  and  the  roots  will  abide  fome  years. 

The  firft  fort  is  directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  but  the  herb- 
women  either  bring  the  third  fort  to  market  for  it,  or  what 
is  word,  fubftitute  Burnet  and  Meadow  Saxifrage  in  its 
ftead.  It  enters  the  pulvis  art  compofitis ,  and  is  efteemed 
good  for  the  gravel. 

The  laft  fort  is  the  common  Anife.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  but  is  cultivated  in 
Malta  and  Spain ,  from  which  countries  the  feeds  are  annu¬ 
ally  brought  to  England.  From  thefe  feeds  there  is  a  di- 
ftilled  water,  and  an  oil  drawn  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
paftrycooks  alfo  make  great  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  in  feveral  of 
their  compofttions,  to  give  them  an  aromatick  tafte  and 
fmell.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are  divided  into 
three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges ;  the  (talk 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  feveral  flender 
branches,  garniihed  with  narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or 
four  narrow  fegments,  terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe 
umbels,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  umbels  or  rays, 
which  (land  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and 
fweiling. 
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The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  the  Segihning  of  ApriP 
upon  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  i 
when  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culcuic  th is  plant  requires,  but 
it  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated  in  England  for  profit. 

FIN  ASTER.  See  Pinus. 

P1NGUICULA,  Butterwort. 

This  Iplant  is  found  growing  upon  bogs  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  I  dial  I 
pafs  it  over  with  barely  mentioning  it. 

PINUS.  Eourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  5S5.  tab.  355.  The  Pine- 
tree. 

The  Char  a  Elers  are,  , 

The  male  fonxers  are  coIleEled  in  a  Jcaly  conical  bunch,  hav¬ 
ing  many  ftamina,  'which  are  conneEltd  at  their  bafe,  terminated 
by  ere  El  fummits,  included  in  the  fcaEs,  ''which  Jupp/y  the  'want 
of  petals  and  empalement.  The  female  f  overs  are  colie  Eied  in  a 
..  common  oval  cone,  and  fund  at  a  difance  from  the  male  on  the 
Jame  tree.  Under  each  fale  of  the  cone  is  produced  t'lvo  fevers , 
vhi  ch  have  no  petals,  but  a  fmall  germen,  fupporting  an  avl- 
f raped  fyle,  ensvned  by  a  fugle  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterv  ard 
becomes  an  ok  long  oval  nut ,  crovntd  with  a  'wing,  included  m 
the  rigid fcale  of  the  cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Pinos  fohis  geminis  crajf if  culls  glahris,  conis  p\r ami  da¬ 
ds  acutis.  Pine-tree  with  two  thick  fmooth  leaves  in  eaclv 
(heath,  and  pyramidal  acute  cones ;  or  Pineafter. 

2.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  tenuiorikus  glaucis,  conis  fubretundis 
obtufs.  Pine-tree  with  two  narrower  gray  leaves  coming 
out  of  each  (heath,  and  roundifli  blunt  cones ;  the  cultivated 
Pine-tree,  commonly  called  the  Stone  Pine. 

3.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  hrevionbus  glaucis,  conis  parvis  mu~ 
cronatis.  Pine-tree  with  two  (horter  gray  leaves  proceeding 
out  of  each  (heath,  and  (mall  acute-pointed  cones;  called 

_  Scotch  Fir  or  Pine. 

4.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  brevicribus  latiuf culls  glaucis,  conis- 
minimis.  Pine-tree  witli  two  (hotter  broad  leaves  in  each 
(heath,  which  are  gray,  and  the  fmalleft  cones ;  commonly 
called  Tartarian  Pine. 

5.  Pinus  foliis  fepius  terms  tenuioribus  viridibus,  conis  py 
ramidatis,  fquamis  obtufs.  Pine  with  three  narrow  green 
leaves  often  in  each  iheath,  and  pyramidal  cones  with  blunt 

'  feales;  called  Mtigho. 

6.  Pinus  foliis  quinis  Ltvibus.  H.  Scan.  32.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1000.  Pine-tree  with  five  fmooth  leaves  in  each 
flieath  ;  called  Cembro. 

7.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  longioribus glahris,  conis  longioribus- 
tenuioribujque .  Pine-iree  with  two  longer  fmooth  leaves  in 
each  (heath,  and  longer  narrower  cones  ;  the  maritime  Pine. 

8.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  tenuijjimii,  conis  obtufs,  rarnis  pa- 
tulis.  Tab.  zo8.  Pine-tree  with  two  narrow  leaves  in  each 
iheath,  obtufe  cones,  and  fpreading  branches ;  Aleppo  Pine. 

9.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  brevioribus,  conis  parvis,  fquamis 
acutis.  Pine-tree  with  two  (horter  leaves  in  each  (heath, 
and  fmall  cones  with  acute  feales  ;  commonly  called  Jerfey 
Pine. 

10.  Pinus  foliis  ternis,  conis  longioribus  fquamis  rigidiori- 
bus.  Pine-tree  with  three  leaves,  and  longer  cones,  having 
rigid  feales  ;  commonly  called  three-leaved  Virginian  Pine. 

11.  Pinus  foliis  longioribus  tenuioribus  ternis,  conis  maximis 
laxis.  Pine-tree  with  three  longer  narrower  leaves,  and 
the  larged  loofe  cones  ;  called  the  Frankir.cenfe-tree. 

12.  Pinus  Virginiana  prmlonfs  foliis  tenuioribus,  cono  echi- 
nato  glacili.  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  with  longer 
and  narrower  leaves,  and  a  flender  prickly  cone  ;  called 
three-leaved  Baftard  Pine. 

13.  Pinus  foliis  quinis  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1001. 

Pine-tree  with  five  rough  leaves  in  each  (heath  ;  commonly 
called  Lord  Weymouth' s  Pine,  « 

14.  Pin  vs 
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14.  Pinus  folds  tcrnis  longijjimis.  Pine-tree  with  the 
longeft  leaves,  growing  by  threes  out  of  each  fheatn  ;  or 
three-leaved  Marfh  American  Pine. 

There  are  I'ome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  America, 
which  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined  to  alcertain  their 
differences ,  and  it  is  probable  iome  of  the  European  kinds, 
which  are  row  fuppoled  to  be  only  varieties  of  tnc  foits 
here  enumerated,  may  be  difiinft  fpecies;  but  as  1  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  their  cones,  id  I  have  omitted 
them  here. 

The  fir  if  fort  here  enumerated  is  the  Pineaffer,  or  wild 
Pine,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in  Italy  and 
the  fouth  of  France ,  where  there  are  foreffs  of  thefe  trees, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  (land,  grow  to  a  large  iize ;  but  they 
are  frequently  cut  for  making  of  pitch  ;  and  in  the  fouth  of 
Frame,  the  young  trees  are  cut  for  llakes  to  fupport  their 
vines.  This  grows  to  a  large  five  ;  the  branches  extend  to 
a  ccnfiderab  e  diffance,  and  while  the  trees  are  young,  they' 
are  fully  garnifhed  with  leaves,  eipecially  where  they  are 
not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  thofe  within  ;  but  as 
they  advance  in  age,  the  branches  appear  naked,  and  all 
thofe  which  are  firuated  below,  become  unfightly  in  a  few 
years,  for  which  reafon  they  have  r.ot  been  much  in  efteem 
of  late  years ;  for  as  the  wood  oi  the  Scotch  hir  is  much 
preferable  to  this,  and  the  branches  being  generally  better 
garnifhed  with  leaves,  fo  the  latter  has  been  more  generally 
propagated  than  the  former.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a 
dark  green,  and  their  points  are  obtufe.  1  he  cones  are 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  pyramidal,  and  have  pointed 
fica'es  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  a  little  flatted  on  their  bides, 
and  have  narrow  wings  on  their  tops. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  generally  called  the  Stone  Pine, 
is  very  common  in  Italy ;  but  I  much  doubt  of  the  country 
where  it  grows  naturally,  for  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  are  none  of  thefe  trees  growing  in  any  part  of 
Italy ,  but  where  they  have  been  planted,  or  where  the  feeds 
have  fcattered  from  planted  trees ;  and  I  have  frequently 
received  the  feeds  of  a  Pine  from  China ,  which  were  taken 
out  of  the  cones  fo  like  thofe  of  this  fort,  as  not  to  be  t!i- 
ftinguifhed  from  them  ;  but  thefe  have  never  grown,  either 
by  their  being  too  old,  or  from  their  having  been  taken  out 
of  the  cones ;  for  if  the  feeds  of  Pines  are  kept  in  the  cones, 
they  will  grow  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  but  when  they 
are  out  of  their  cones,  they  feldom  grow  well  after  two 
years,  and  fome  forts  do  not  grow  after  one.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  not  quite  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and 
ar-e  of  a  grayifh  or  fea-green  colour ;  the  cones  are  not 
more  than  five  inches  long,  but  are  very  thick,  roundifh, 
and  the  feales  end  in  an  obtufe  point;  the  feeds  are  more 
than  twice  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  former.  T  he  kernels  of 
thefe  are  frequently  ferved  up  in  deferts  to  the  table  during 
the  winter  feafon  in  Italy,  and  formerly  they  were  ufed  in 
medicine  here,  but  of  Lie  years  the  Piftachia  Nuts  have 
been  generally  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  them.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  white,  not  fo  full  of  refin  as  many  of  the  other 
forts,  fo  is  never  cultivated  for  its  timber,  but  chiefly  for 
the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  for  the  nuts,  which  are  much 
effeemed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 

The  third  fort  is  generally  known  here  by  the  title  of 
Scotch  Pine,  from  its  growing  naturally  in  the  mountains  of 
[Scotland ;  but  it  is  common  in  moll  parts  of  Europe.  Monf. 
du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  men¬ 
tions  his  having  received  cones  of  this  tree  from  St.  Domingo 
an  the  Wejl- Indies,  fo  concludes  that  it  grows  indifferently 
in  torrid,  froyen,  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  by  John 
Baubin  titled,  Finns JylveJhis,  Genevenfs  vulgaris  ;  lo  that  it 
grows  commonly  in  the  mountains  near  that  city,  and  all 
through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  wood  of  this 
(fee  is  the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moil  durable  of 
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any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
much  (horter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  of 
a  grayifh  colour,  growing  two  out  of  each  fheath ;  the 
cones  are  final],  pyramidal,  and  end  in  narrow  poiuts  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeds  are  fmall. 

This  fort  grows  well  upon  almofl  every  foil  ;  I  have 
planted  numbers  of  the  trees  upon  Peat-bogs,  wfeie  they 
have  made  great  progrefs.  I  have  alfo  planted  them  in 
clay,  where  they  have  fuccceded  far  beyond  expectation  ; 
and  upon  fand,  gravel,  and  chalk,  they  likewile  thrive  as 
well  ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near  fo  faff  upon  gravel  and 
fand,  as  upon  nioill  ground,  fo  the  wood  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  ;  for  thofe  trees  which  have  been  cut  down  upon  moilt 
foils,  where  they  have  made  the  greeted  progrefs,  when 
they  have  been  lawn  out  into  boards,  have  not  been  valu¬ 
able,  the  wood  has  been  white,  and  of  a  loole  texture  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  have  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  ground, 
have  proved  nearly  equal  to  the  belt  foreign  deals  ;  and  1 
doubt  not  but  thofe  plantations,  which  of  late  years  hate 
been  made  of  thefe  tiees,  will,  in  the  next  age,  not  only 
turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  pofl'efiors,  but  also 
become  a  national  benefit. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Fartary,  rrom  whence 
I  received  the  feeds.  This  hath  a  great  reiemblance  to  the 
Scotch  Pine,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  fhorter,  and  their 
points  are  more  obtufe;  they  emit  a  ftrong  baiiamick  odour 
when  bruifed ;  the  cones  of  this  are  very  imal’,  as  are  alfo 
the  feeds,  fome  of  which  were  black,  and  others  white  ; 
but  whether  they  are  from  different  trees  or  the  fame,  1 
could  not  learn,  for  the  feeds  were  taken  out  of  the  cones, 
but  in  the  parcel  there  was  one  elftire  cone. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  m 
Switzerland.  This  hath  very  narrow  green  leaves,  which 
grow  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at  others  there  are  three 
coming  out  of  each  fheath;  they  generally  ftand  ereCl ;  the 
cones  are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  pyramidal ;  the  leaks  are 
fiat,  having  each  a  fmall  obtufe  rifing,  but  are  very  corn- 
pad,  till  they  are  opened  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pinealler,  but 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland,  and  is  by 
fome  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Siberian,  but  is 
different ;  for  the  cones  of  this  are  fhort  and  roundilh,  and 
the  feales  are  clofe,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Siberian  Pine  are 
long,  the  feales  are  loofe  ;  the  leaves  have  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  each  other,  but  when  compared,  thole  of  this 
tree  are  fmooth,  and  the  other  are  rough.  The  plants, 
which  have  been  raifed  from  the  Switzerland  feeds,  have 
made  much  greater  progrefs  than  thole  from  the  Siberian 
feeds  ;  the  latter  are  with  difficulty  kept  alive  in  England. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  of  a 
light  green,  and  five  of  them  come  out  from  the  fame 
fheath  ;  the  branches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  them  ;  the 
cones  are  about  three  inches  long  ;  the  feales  are  pretty 
clofe  ;  the  feeds  are  pretty  large,  and  their  ihells  are  eafily 
broken. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy. 
This  hath  long  fmooth  leaves,  growing  by  pairs  in  each 
(heath  ;  the  cones  are  very  long  and  flender  ;  the  feeds  are 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Pineaffer. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo.  This  is  a 
tree  of  middling  growth  in  its  native  foil,  and  in  England 
there  are  none  of  any  large  fize  ;  for  moft  of  the  plants, 
which  were  growing  here  before  the  year  I74°»  vvere  killed 
by  the  froft  that  fevere  winter.  This  tree  branches  out  on 
every  fide  near  the  root ;  the  branches  at  firll  grow  hori¬ 
zontally,  but  turn  their  ends  upward  ;  their  bark  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  The  leaves  are  long  and  very 
narrow,  of  a  dark  green,  and  grow  by  pairs  in  each  fheath  ; 
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if  they  are  braifed,  they  emit  a  ftrong  refinous  odour.  The 
cones  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  not 
much  more  than  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  Pineafter, 
but  are  full  as  iurge  at  their  bale ;  the  fcales  are  Hatted, 
and  the  point  of  the  cone  obtufe.  The  feeds  are  much  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but  of- the  fame  (hape. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
never  rifes  to  any  great  height,  and  is  the  leaf!:  efbemed  ir. 
the  country  of  all  the  forts.  While  the  plants  are  young, 
they  make  a  pretty  good  appearance,  but  when  they  get  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  they  become  ragged  and 
unfightly,  fo  are  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height ; 
and  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  bv  the  growth  of  thofe  trees 
which  are  now  here,  it  feems  likely  to  become  a  large  tree 
in  England.  The  leaves  ,  of  this  are  long,  three  generally 
(landing  in  each  (heath  ;  the  cones  of  this  fort  come  out  in 
clufters  round  the  branches ;  they  are  as  long  as  the  cones 
of  the  Pineafter,  and  have  rigid  fcales  ;  the  feeds  are  winged, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Pineafter. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  very  long  narrow  leaves,  growing  by  threes  out 
of  each  (heath ;  the  cones  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Stone 
Pine,  but  the  fcales  are  loofer,  and  the  cones  more  pointed. 
The  fcales  of  this  open  horizontally,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds.  This  fort  was  fent  over  from  America  to  Mr.  Ball 
of  Exeter ,  and  alfo  to  Dr.  Compton,  Bifhop  of  London,  by  the 
title  of  Frankincenfe  Pine. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  cones 
of  this  have  been  brought  to  England  of  late  years,  by  the 
title  of  Baftard  three-leaved  Pine.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  long  and  narrow  ;  fometimes  there  are  three  growing 
in  each  (heath,  and  at  others  but  two ;  the  cones  are  long, 
Bender,  and  their  fcales  terminate  in  (harp  points ;  they  are 
rather  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  and  not  fo  thick. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  it  is  called  the  white  Pine.  It  is  one  of  the  tailed 
trees  of  all  the  fpecies,  often  growing  a  hundred  feet  high 
in  thofe  countries,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed  ;  the 
bark  of  this  tree  is  very  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially 
when  young  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  (lender,  five  growing 
out  of  each  (heath ;  the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  gar- 
rnftied  with  them,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance;  the  cones 
are  long,  (lender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  .firft 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in 
winter,  the  fcales  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  of  mails  for  (hips  ;  it  is 
in  England  titled  Lord  Weymouth's,  or  Ne<w  England  Pine. 
As  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  generally  thought  of  great 
lervice  to  the  navy,  there  was  a  law  made  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  trees,  and  to 
encourage  their  growth  in  America ;  and  it  is  within  forty 
years  paft  thefe  trees  began  to  be  propagated  in  England  in 
any  plenty,  though  there  were  fome  large  trees  of  this  fort 
growing  in  two  or  three  places  long  before,  particularly  at 
Lord  Weymouth' s  at  Longleet ,  and  Sir  Wyndbam  Knatchbull's 
in  Kent ;  and  it  has  been  chiefly  from  the  feeds  of  the  latter 
that  the  much  greater  number  of  thefe  trees  now  in  England 
have  been  raifed ;  for  although  there  has  annually  been 
lome  of  the  feeds  brought  from  America,  yet  thofe  have  been 
few  in  comparifon  to  the  produce  of  the  trees  in  Kent ; 
many  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  raifed  from  the  feeds 
of  thofe  trees,  now  produce  plenty  of  good  feeds,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  at 
Whitten,  which  annually  produce  large  quantities  of  cones, 
which  his  grace  when  living  mod  generoufly  diftributed  to  alQ 
the  curious. 

This  fort  and  the  Scotch  Pine  are  the  bed  worth  culti* 
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vating  of  all  the  kinds  for  the  fake  of  their  wood  ;  the 
others  may  be  planted  for  variety  in  parks,  &c.  where 
they  may  make  a  good  appearance  in  winter,  when  other 
trees  are  dellitute  of  leaves. 

All  the  forts  of  Pines  are  propaga'ed  by  feeds,  which  are 
produced  in  hard  woody  cones ;  the  way  to  get  the  feeds 
out  of  thofe  cones  which  are  clofe,  is  to  lay  them  before 
a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the  cells  to  open,  and  then 
the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones  are  kept 
entire,  the  feeds  will  remain  good  fome  years,  fo  that  the 
fureft  way  to  preferve  them,  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
cones,  until  the  time  for  fowing  the  feeds ;  if  the  cones  are 
kept  in  a  warm  place  in  fummer,  they  will  open,  and  emit 
the  feeds,  but  if  they  are  not  expofed  to  much  heat,  many 
of  the  forts  will  remain  entire  form!  years,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  clofe  and  compadt ;  and  the  feed's,  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  cones  of  feven  years  old,  have  grown 
very  well,  fo  that  thefe  may  be  tranfported  to  any  diitance, 
provided  the  cones  are  well  ripened,  and  properly  put  up. 

The  belt  time  for  fowing  the.  feeds  of  Pines,  is  about  the 
end  of  March ;  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  place  (hould 
be  covered  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds,  otherwife,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  appear  with  the  hulk  of  the  feed  on 
their  tops,  the  birds  will  pick  off  the  heads  of  the  plants, 
and  deftroy  them. 

Where  the  quantity  of  feeds  to  be  fown  is  not  great,  it 
will  be  a  good  way  to  fow  them  either  in  bexes  or  pots, 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  which  may  be  removed  from 
one  fituation  to  another,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  ;  but  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds,  fo  as  to 
require  a  good  fpace  to  receive  them,  they  (hould  be  fown 
on  an  eaft  or  north-eaft  border,  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  the  fun,  whofe  heat  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants 
at  their  firft  appearance  above  ground.  Thofe  feeds,  which 
are  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  (hould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  (had y 
fituation,  but  not  under  trees ;  and  if  they  are  fereened  from 
the  fun  with  mats  at  the  time  when  the  plants  firft  come  up, 
it  will  be  a  good  method  to  preferve  them. 

Mod  of  the  forts  will  come  up  in  about  fix  or  feven  weeks 
after  they  are  fown,  but  the  feeds  of  the  Stone  or  cultivated 
Pine,  and  two  or  three  of  the  others,  whofe  (hells  are  very 
hard,  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  ;  fo  that 
when  the  plants  do  not  coine  up  the  firll  year,  the  ground 
(hould  not  be  difturbed,  but  kept  clean  from  weed-,  and  the 
following  fpring  the  plants  will  rife.  This  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  dry  feafoos,  and  when  they  are  fown  in  places  a 
little  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conftaiitly  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they  are  now 
and  then  gently  refr.elhed  with  water,  it  will  forward  their 
growth  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  care  and  caution, 
for  if  they  are  haftily  watered,  it  will  wa(h  the  tender  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  or  lay  them  down  flat,  which  often  rots 
their  (hanks,  and  when  this  is  too  often  repeated,  it  will 
have  the  fame  effedl,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  judicioufly  performed, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  give  them  none,  but  only  fereen 
them  from  the  fun. 

If  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a  good  method 
to  thin  them  gently  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
plants,  which  are  drawn  up,  may  then  be  planted  on  other 
beds,  which  (hould  be  prepared  ready  to  receive  them,  for 
they  (hould  be  immediately  planted  as  they  are  drawn  up, 
becaufe  their  tender  roots  are  foon  dried  and  fpoiled  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year.  This  work  {hould  be  done  (if  poffible) 
in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  then  the  plants  will  draw 
out  with  better  roots,  and  will  foon  put  out  new  fibres 
again,  but  if  the  weather  (hould  prove  clear  and  dry,  the 
plants  (hould  be  (haded  every  day  from  the  fun  with  mats, 
and  now  and  then  gently  refrelhed  with  water.  In  drawing 
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up  of  the  plants,  there  fhou’d  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
ditlurb  the  roots  of  the  plants  left  remaining  in  the  feed- 
beds,  (s V.  fo  that  if  the  ground  be  hard,  the  beds  fhould  be 
well  watered  forne  time  before  the  plants  are  thinned,  to 
foften  and  loofen  the  earth  ;  and  if,  after  the  plants  are 
drawn  out,  the  beds  are  again  gently  watered  to  fettle  the 
earth  to  the  roots  of  the  remaining  plants,  it  will  be  of  great 
ftrvice  to  them,  but  it  mult  be  done  with  great  caie,  fo  as 
not  to  walh  out  their  roots,  or  lay  down  the  plants.  The 
dillance,  which  fhould  be  allowed  thefe  plants,  is  four  or 
five  inches  row  from  row,  and  three  inches  in  the  rows. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  fpring  twelve 
months  after,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  for  the  younger  plants 
are,  when  planted  out,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for 
although  fame  forts  will  bear  tranfplanting  at  a  much  greater 
age,  yet  young  plants  planted  at  the  fame  time  will  in  a  few 
years  overtake  the  large  ones,  and  foon  outflrip  them  in 
their  growth;  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  planting  young, 
by  faving  the  expence  of  flaking,  and  much  watering,  which 
large  plants  require.  I  have  feveral  times  feen  plantations 
of  feveral  forts  of  Pines,  which  were  made  of  plants  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  and  at  the  fame  time  others  of  one  foot  high 
planted  between  them,  which  in  ten  years  were  better  trees 
than  the  old  ones,  and  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  ; 
but  if  the  ground,  where  they  are  deiigned  to  remain,  can¬ 
not  be  prepared  by  the  time  before-mentioned,  the  plants 
fhould  be  planted  out  of  the  beds  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  remain  two  years,  but  not  longer,  for  it  will  be  very 
hazardous  removing  thefe  trees  at  a  greater  age. 

The  bell  feafon  to  tranfplant  all  the  forts  of  Pines,  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  jull  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  for  although  the  Scotch  Pine,  and 
fome  of  the  moll  hardy  forts,  may  be  tranfplanted  in  win¬ 
ter,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  in  llrong  land,  where 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  yet 
this  is  what  1  would  not  advife  for  common  practice,  hav¬ 
ing  frequently  feen  it  attended  with  bad  conlequences,  but 
thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fpring  rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  expofed  fituations,  they 
fhould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  may  fhelter 
each  other,  and  when  they  have  grown  a  few  years,  part 
of  the  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  give  room  for  the  others 
to  grow  ;  but  this  mull  be  gradually  performed,  left  by  too 
much  opening  the  plantation  at  once,  the  air  fhould  be  let 
in  among  the  remaining  trees  with  too  great  violence,  \vfeth 
will  Hop  their  growth. 

Where-ever  large  plantations  are  defigned  to  be  made, 
the  bed  method  will  be  to  taif'e  the  plants  either  upon  a  part 
of  the  fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as  poiiible,  and 
aifo  upon  the  fame  fort  of  foil ;  a  {mail  piece  of  ground 
will  be  fufficient  to  raife  plants  enough  for  many  acres,  but, 
as  the  plants  require  fome  care  in  their  firll  raifing,  if  the 
neighbouring  cottagers,  who  have  many  of  them  fmall  in- 
clofures  adjoining  to  their  cottages ;  or  where  this  is  want¬ 
ing,  a  (mall  inciofure  fhould  be  made  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  raifing  the  plants,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  the  feeds 
and  Jiredions  for  fowing  them,  and  managing  the  young 
plants,  till  they  are  fit  for  tranfplanting,  the  women  and 
children  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  this  work,  and  the 
proprietors  of  Sand  agreeing  with  them  to  take  their  plants, 
when  raffed,  at  a  certain  price,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  poor,  and  hereby  they  would  be  engaged  to  have  a 
regard  for  the  plantations  when  made,  and  prevent  their 
being  deilroyed. 

The  Scotch  Pine,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the  hardiefl 
cf  all  the  kinds,  and  the  wood  of  it  the  mo{l  uleful,  is  the 
fort  which  belt  deferves  caie.  This  will  thrive  upon  the 
moil  barren  lands,  where  fcerce  any  thing  die  except  heath 
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and  furze  will  grow',  fo  that  there  are  many  thoufand  acres 
of  fuch  land  lying  convenient  for  water  carriage,  which  at 
prefent  is  of  little  benefit  to  any  body,  that  might,  by  plan¬ 
tations  of  thefe  trees,  become  good  eftates  to  their  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  alfo  a  national  benefit  ;  and  as  the  legiflators 
have  taken  this  into  their  confideration,  and  already  palled 
iome  laws  fur  the  encouraging  theie  plantations,  as  ailo  for 
their  prefervation  and  fecurity,  fo  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  poflelTed  of 
fuch  lanes  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
proper  fpiric ;  for  although  they  may  not  e.xpedt  to  receive 
much  profit  from  thefe  plantations  in  their  own  time,  yet 
their  fucccffors  may  with  large  intereft,  and  the  pleafure 
which  thefe  grow'ing  trees  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying 
the  prtfent  dreary  parts  of  the  country,  will  in  fome  mea- 
fure  reccmpenfe  them  for  their  trouble  and  exptnee,  and  by 
creating  employment  for  the  poor,  leffen  thofe  rates  which 
are  now  io  high  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  fcarce  to  be 
borne. 

The  expence  of  making  thefe  plantations  is  what  moil 
people  are  afraid  of,  fo  would  not  engage  in  it,  but  the 
griateft  of  the  expence  is  that  of  fencing  them  from  the 
cattle,  (Ac.  for  the  otler  is  trifling,  as  there  will  be  no 
ncceflity  for  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  the  plants,  and 
the  charge  of  planting  an  acre  of  land  with  thefe  plants, 
will  not  be  raore  than  thirty  millings  where  labour  is  dear, 
exclufive  of  the  plants,  which  may  be  valued  at  forty  {hil¬ 
lings  more.  I  have  planted  many  acres  of  land  with  thefe 
trees,  which  was  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  and  have 
only  dug  holes  between  to  put  in  the  plants,  and  aitervvard 
laid  the  heath  or  furze,  which  was  cut,  upon  the  lurface 
of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  ground  dry¬ 
ing,  and  few  of  the  plants  have  failed.  Thefe  plants  were 
moil  of  them  four  years  old  from  feed,  nor  was  there  any 
care  taken  to  clean  the  grou  ,d  afterward,  but  the  whole 
left  to  Ihift,  and  in  five  or  iix  years  the  Pines  have  grown  io 
well,  as  to  overpower  the  heath  and  furze,  and  detlroy  it. 

The  diftance  which  1  have  generally  planted  thefe  plants 
in  all  large  open  fituations,  was  about  four  feer,  but  always 
irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  tows  as  much  as  puflib  e, 
and  in  the  planting,  the  great  care  is  not  to  take  up  the 
plants  iafter  than  they  can  be  planted,  fo  that  feme  men 
have  been  employed  in  digging  up  of  the  plants,  while 
others  were  planting.  Thole  who  take  up  the  plants,  mu  it 
be  looked  after  to  fee  they  do  not  tear  off  their  routs,  or 
wound  their  bark  ;  and  as  fail  as  they  are  taken  up,  their 
roots  fhould  be  covered  to  prevent  their  drying,  and  put 
into  their  new  quarters  as  foon  as  poiiible.  in  planting 
them,  care  fhould  be  had  to  make  the  holes  large  enough 
for  their  roots,  as  alio  to  loefen  and  break  the  clods  of 
earth,  and  put  the  finelt  immediately  about  their  roots, 
then  to  fettle  the  earth  gently  with  the  foot  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  If  thefe  things  are  duly  obferved,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  leafon  chofen  for  performing  it,  there  will  be  very  little 
hazard  of  their  fucceedir.g,  but  1  have  fecn  fome  planta¬ 
tions  made  with  plants,  which  were  brought  from  a  great 
dillance,  and  had  been  fo  clofely  packed  up,  as  to  caufie 
a  heat,  whereby  moll  of  the  plants  within  had  their  leaves 
changed  yellow,  and  few  of  them  have  grow-n,  which  has 
dilcouraged  others  from  planting,  not  knowing  the  true 
caufe  of  their  failure. 

After  the  plantations  arc  made,  the  only  care  they  re¬ 
quire  for  five  or  fix  years,  will  be  to  ftcure  the  plants  from 
cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits,  for  if  thefe  are  admitted  to  them* 
they  will  make  great  deftrudion  in  a  fhort  time,  for  if  the 
branches  are  knawed  by  hares  or  rabbits,  it  will  greatly 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  not  de'lroy  them. 

In  about  five  or  fix  years  after  planting,  the  branches  of 
the  joung  tiees  will  have  met,  and  begin  to  interfere  with 
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r»ach  other,  therefore  they  will  requite  a  little  pruning, 
but  this  mud  be  done  with  great  caution.  The  lower  t.er 
of  branches  only  lhould  be  cut  off;  this  ihouid  be  perform- 
od  in  September ,  at  which  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
of  the  wounds  bleeding  too  much,  and  the  turpentine  will 
harden  over  the  wounds  as  the  feafon  grows  cold,  fo  will 
prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating  of  them.  Thefe 
branches  ihouid  be  cut  off  cloie  to  the  item  of  the  plants, 
and  care  ihouid  be  taken  in  the  doing  of  this,  not  to  break 
any  of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  young  trees.'  This 
woik  ihouid  be  repeated  every  other  year,  at  each  time 
taking  off  only  the  lower  tier  of  branches,  for  if  the  plants 
are  much  trimmed,  it  will  greatly  retard  their  growth,  as  it 
does  in  general  that  of  all  trees  ;  but  as  theie  trees  never 
put  out  any  new  ihoots  where  they  are  pruned,  fo  they 
fuffer  more  from  amputation  than  thofe  which  do. 

In  thofe  parts  of  France,  where  they  have  forefts  of  thefe 
trees,  the  proprietors  always  give  the  faggots  to  thofe  who 
prune  their  joung  trees  firft,  for  their  labour,  fo  it  coils 
them  no  money.  At  the  fecond  pruning,  the  proprietor 
has  one-third  of  the  faggots,  and  the  dreffers  have  the  other 
two  for  their  work,  and  afterward  the  faggots  are  equally 
divided  between  the  workmen  and  proprietors,  but  there 
mull  be  great  care  taken  that  they  do  not  cut  off  more  than 
fhould  be. 

In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  thefe  will  require  no 
more  pruning,  for  their  upper  branches  will  kill  thofe  be¬ 
low  where  they  have  not  air ;  but  foon  after  this,  ii  the 
plants  have  made  good  progrefs,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  thin 
them  ;  but  this  fhould  be  gradually  performed,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  plantation  firft,  leaving  the  outfide 
clofe  to  fereen  thofe  within  from  the  cold,  fo  by  degrees 
coming  to  them  at  laft,  whereby  thofe,  which  were  firft 
thinned,  will  have  had  time  to  get  ftrength,  fo  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  fuffering  from  the  admiifion  of  cold  air. 
When  thefe  plantations  are  thinned,  the  trees  fhould  not  be 
dug  up,  but  their  Hems  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ground,  for  their 
roots  never  (hoot  again,  but  decay  in  the  earth,  fo  there 
can  no  harm  arife  by  leaving  them,  and  hereby  the  roots 
of  the  remaining  plants  are  not  injured.  The  trees  which 
are  now  cut,  will  be  fit  for  many  purpofes  ;  thofe  which 
'  are  ftrait,  will  make  good  putlocks  for  the  bricklayers,  and 
ferve  for  fcaffolding  poles,  fo  that  there  may  be  as  much 
made  by  the  fale  of  thefe,  as  will  defray  the  who'e  expence 
of  the  planting,  and  probably  intereft  for  the  money  into 
the  bargain. 

As  the  upright  growth  of  thefe  trees  renders  their  wood 
-the  more  valuable,  they  fhould  be  left  pretty  clofe  together, 
whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up,  and  grow  very  tall. 

I  have  ieen  fome  of  thefe  trees  growing,  whole  naked  llems 
have  been  more  than  feventy  feet  high,  and  as  ftrait  as  a 
walking  cane,  and  from  one  of  thefe  trees  there  were  as 
many  boards  fawed,  as  laid  the  floor  of  a  room  near  twenty 
feet  fquare.  If  thefe  trees  are  left  eight  feet  afunder  each 
way,  it  will  be  fufficient  room  for  their  growth,  therefore 
if  at  the  firft  thinning  a  fourth  part  of  the  trees  are  taken 
away,  the  other  may  ftand  twelve  or  fourteen  years  longer, 
by  whicy  time  they  will  be  of  a  fize  for  making  ladders, 
and  ftand  aids  for  fcaffolding,  and  many  other  purpofes,  fo 
that  from  this  fale,  as  much  may  be  made,  as  to  not  only 
pay  the  remaining  part  of  the  expence  of  planting,  if  any 
fhould  be  wanting  in  the  firft,  but  rent  for  the  land  with 
intereft,  and  the  Handing  trees  for  fortunes'of  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  This  may  be  demonflrated  by  figures,  and  there 
has  been  feverarexamples  of  late  years,  wheie  the  profits 
have  greatly  exceeded  what  is  here  mentioned. 

The  fifth  fort  is  called  in  Switzerland  i  orch  Pine  ;  the 
peafants  there  make  ufe  of  th.e  wood  of  this  tree  inftead  of 
torches  for  burning.  This  tree  grows  to  a  great  height  in 
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its  native  foil,  and  is  well  furnifked  with  branches.  The 
wood  is  pretty  full  of  refin,  and  when  firft  cut  is  of  a  rcddilh 
colour.  This  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  buildings. 

The  fixth  fort  of  Pine  makes  but  flow  progrefs  in  England, 
fo  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  profit,  unlefs  upon  the  turn- 
mits  of  the  northern  mountains,  where  upon  the  peaty 
Moors,  this,  and  the  Siberian  Pir.e,  are  likely  to  fuccecd 
much  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain,  for  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  among  fnovv. 

The  eighth  fort  is  never  a  large  tree  in  its  native  country, 
and  in  England  it  grows  more  like  a  fhrub  than  a  tree,  and 
is  often  greatly  injured  by  cold  in  winter,  and  by  fevere 
frofts  fometimes  killed,  fo  that  this  is  only  kept  for  the 
fake  of  variety  in  the  Englijb  gardens. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  are  ufed  indifferently  by  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America  for  their  buildings,  and  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  forts  of  Pine. 

'!  here  are  fome  varieties  of  thefe  in  America ,  if  they  are 
not  diftind  fpecies.  Some  of  them  ripen  their  cones  the 
hril  year,  but  others  are  two  years,  and  fome  three  before 
they  are  ripe  ;  but  as  thefe  have  not  been  well  dfftinguifhed 
byr  thofe  who  reflde  in  that  country,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  forts  fo  large  as  to  produce  cones,  fo  their  differences 
cannot  as  yet  be  afeertained. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  I  believe  are  indifferently 
called  red  Pine  in  North  America,  where  their  wood  is 
greatly  elleemed  ;  the  French  at  Canada  have  built  a  fixty 
gun  fliip  entirely  of  this  wood,  called  the  Saint  Laurent.  I 
have  had  a  little  of  this  wood  from  America,  which  was 
very  like  that  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  but  had  rather  more  refin. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  trial  of  fome  of  thefe  forts  in 
plantations,  to  fee  which  of  them  may  deferve  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  for  in  fome  places  where  they  are  growing,  they 
thrive  very  well,  but  thefe  will  not  fucceed  fo  well  on  dry 
land  as  moift. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  called  the  white  Pine  in  mod  parts 
of  North  America  ;  of  this  I  believe  there  are  two  varieties, 
if  not  diftind  fpecies,  but  as  they  have  not  been  well  ex¬ 
amined  by  perfons  of  fkiil,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  de¬ 
termine  this,  for  Monf.  Gaultier  s  description  of  one  fpecies 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Weymouth  Pine,  and  yet 
he  has  applied  the  title  of  white  Pine  to  both. 

This  fort  deserves  to  be  propagated  for  its  beauty,  which 
is  fuperior  to  all  the  forts  of  Pines  yet  known  in  England . 
The  bark  of  the  young  trees,  and  the  branches  arc  per- 
fedly  fmooth  ;  the  branches  are  well  garnifhed  with  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  long,  and  of  an  agreeable  green,  fo  that  in  fum- 
mer  they  have  a  beauty,  and  in  winter  they  make  a  better 
appearance  than  any  of  the  forts.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  very  ufeful,  efpecially  for  mails  of  fhips,  as  the  trees  grow 
very  tall  and  ltrait,  and  are  pliable,  fo  do  not  break  with 
the  wind,  therefore  the  legiflators  thought  proper  to  pafs 
a  law  for  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  thefe  trees  in 
Atnerica',  but  as  thefe  trees  will  thrive  in  England,  they  may 
be  propagated  in  many  places  where  the  foil  is  proper  for 
them.  This  fort  grows  bell  upon  a  moift  light  foil,  but  it 
fhould  not  be  too  wet ;  it  will  alfo  thrive  on  a  loamy  foil, 
ff  it  is  not  too  much  approaching  to  clay.  The  feeds  of 
this  fort  fhould  be  Town  with  a  little  more  care  than  thofe 
of  the  Scotch  Pine,  becaufe  their  Items  are  not  fo  ftreng, 
therefore  are  more  apt  to  go  off  while  young;  fo  if  thefe 
are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  the  bed  fhould  be  fereened 
with  mats  from  the  fun  every  day,  but  expofed  to  the  dews 
every  night.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  is  before  directed  for  the  Scohh 
Pine  ;  and  if  all  the  plants  of  this  kind  are  tranfplanted  into 
beds  in  July,  it  will  be  a  fecure  way  to  preferve  them,  but 
as  thefe  plants  will  grow  larger  chan  thole  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
they  fhould  be  planted  farther  afunder ;  their  rows  fhould 
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be  fix  inches  diftant,  and  in  the  rows  they  Ihould  be  four 
inches  apart.  This  will  allow  them  room  to  grow  till  the 
fpring  twelve  month  following,  when  they  may  be  either 
trar (planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery 
where  they  may  (land  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  but  the 
fooner  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  Hand,  the  lefs 
(larger  there  will  be  of  their  fucceeding,  and  the  larger  they 
will  grow;  for  although  they  will  bear  tranfphnting  at  a 
greater  age,  yet  when  they  are  planted  young,  they  will 
make  much  greater  progrefs,  and  grow  to  a  greater  fize. 

The  foil  in  which  this  fort  of  tree  thrives  bell  is,  a  foft 
Hazel  loam  not  too  wet,  in  which  1  have  frequently  mea- 
fured  fhoots  of  one  year,  which  were  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  have  forfome  years  continued  growing  fo  much  ; 
they  Ihould  have  a  (heltered  fituation,  for  I  have  obferved 
where  the  trees  have  been  much  expofed  to  the  fouth-well 
winds,  they  have  not  made  near  fo  great  progrefs  as  thofe 
which  grew  in  fiielter  ;  and  where  there  have  been  planta¬ 
tions  of  thefe  trees,  thofe  on  the  outfide  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  middle,  nor  have  their  leaves  retained  their  verdure 
fo  well. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  Swamps  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  where  I  ha\e  been  informed  they 
grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet.  Their 
leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  growing  in  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  fo  have  a  fingular  appearance,  but  I 
have  not  heard  the  wood  was  of  any  ufe  but  for  fuel,  and 
there  are  few  places  here  where  thefe  plants  do  well,  for  in 
very  fevere  frofls  their  leading  fhoots  are  often  killed,  and 
in  dry  ground  they  will  not  thrive  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  foil  is 
adapted  for  them,  it  is  to  little  purpofe  planting  them. 

From  the  wild  Pine  or  Pinealter  is  procured  the  common 
turpentine,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  farriers,  and  from 
it  is  diflilled  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  finer  and  more 
valuable  part,  which  comes  firft,  is  called  the  fpirit,  what 
is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftill  is  the  common  refin. 

The  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  the  manured  or  (tone  Pine, 
are  of  a  balfamick  nourifiring  nature,  good  for  confump- 
tions,  coughs,  and  hoarfenefs,  reftorative,  and  of  fervice 
after  long  ilinefs. 

PIPER.  Z  in.  Gen.  Tlant.  42.  Pepper,  or  Lizard’s-tail. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  J1  Olivers  are  clc/ely  fafened  to  a  Jingle  Jialk ,  and  have  no 
templet e  Jheath  ;  thefe  have  no  petals  nor  Ji ami na,  but  have  tv:o 
fummits  oppofite  to  the  root  of  the  germen,  ns:  hi  eh  arc  roundijh  ; 
they  have  a  large  oval  germen ,  but  no  fyle,  crovoncd  by  a 
prickly  triple  figma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
berry  with  one  cell ,  containing  one  globular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Piper  foliis  obverse  ovatis  enerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Tlant.  30. 
Pepper  with  obverfe  oval  leaves,  having  no  veins ;  or  Low 
l  izard’s- tail  with  a  flefhy  roundilh  leaf. 

2.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  caule  herlaceo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Tlant.  30.  Pepper  with  heart-lhaped  leaves,  having  foot- 
ftalks,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk. 

3.  Piper  foliis  lanceolalis-cvalis  quinquenerviis  rugefis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Tlant.  29.  Pepper  with  rough,  fpear-fhaped,  oval 
leaves,  having  five  veins. 

4.  Piper  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  rigidis  fejfilibus.  Pepper 

with  ftilF,  fpear  lhaped,  veined  leaves  fitting  clofc  to  the 
branches.  / 

5.  Piper  foliis  peltatis  orliculato- cordatis  obtufs  repan dis , 
fpicis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Tlant.  30.  Pepper  with  target- 
formed  leaves,  which  are  orbicular,  heart-lhaped,  obi.ufe, 
recurved,  and  have  fpikes  growing  in  umbels. 

6.  Piper  foliis  lanceolato- ovatis  nervofis ,  fpicis  brevibus. 
Pepper  with  fpcar-ftiaped,  oval,  veined  leaves,  and  fhort 
fpikes. 

7 .  Piper  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  foment ofs>  caule  arbor ef- 
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cente.  Pepper  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  woolly  leaves,  and 
a  tree-like  ftalk. 

8.  Piper  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis,  nervis  alternis,  fpicis  un- 
cinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Tlant.  29.  Pepper  with  oval  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  having  alternate  veins,  and  crooked  fpikes. 

9 .  Piper  foliis  ovato -  lanceolatis,  acuminatis  nervis  alternis , 
fpicis  gracilis  uncinatis.  Pepper  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped, 
acute- pointed  leaves,  having  alternate  veins,  and  {lender 
crooked  fpikes. 

10.  Piper  foliis  eordato-ovatis  nervofis  acuminatis ,  fpicis 
reficxis.  Pepper  with  oval,  heart- lhaped,  nerved,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  and  reflexed  fpikes. 

11.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  fubfeptinervis  venofis.  Flor.  Zeyl . 
29.  Pepper  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  veined, 
and  have  almoft  feven  nerves. 

12.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  quinquenerviis  reticulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Tlant.  29.  Pepper  with  heart-lhaped  netted  leaves,  having 
five  veins. 

13.  Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris  triner - 

viis.  Pepper  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
leaves,  having  three  veins.  * 

14.  Piper  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  rugofis,  nervis  alternis. 
Pepper  with  fpear-lhaped,  oval,  rough  leaves,  having  al¬ 
ternate  veins. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Wefi -Indies.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  many  fuccu- 
lent  herbaceous  ftalks  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger  ; 
they  are  jointed,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  never 
riling  above  a  foot  high,  but  generally  fpread  near  the  ground, 
putting  out  roots  at  each  joint,  fo  propagate  very  fart,  and 
foon  cover  a  large  fpace  of  ground.  The  leaves  are  very 
thick,  fucculent,  broad,  fmooth,  and  entire.  The  foot- 
ftalk,  which  fuftains  the  fpike  or  tail,  comes  out  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  this  is  alio  very  fucculent,  the  whole  length 
including  the  fpike  is  about  leven  inches.  The  fpike  is 
ilrait,  erert,  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  clofely 
covered  with  fmall  flowers,  which  require  a  glafs  to  be 
diftinguilhed,  fo  have  no  beauty;  but  the  whole  fpike  much 
refembles  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  for  which  Tlumier  gave  it 
that  title. 

Thefe  fpikes  appear  great  part  of  the  year,  but  they 
rarely  have  any  feeds  in  England ;  the  plants  increafe  very 
fall  by  their  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots.  It  requires  a  warm 
Hove  to  preferve  it  in  England ,  and  Ihould  have  but  little 
wet,  efpecially  in  winter.  If  the  plants  are  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  the  ftalks  will  put  out  roots  into 
-the  tan,  fo  may  be  cut  off  to  make  new  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefi- Indies ;  this 
is  annual.  'I  he  ftalks  are  herbaceous  and  fucculent;  they 
rife  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  heart- 
lhaped  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  {lender,  come  out 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  jl  hefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc* 
needed  by  very  fmall  berries,  each  containing  a  fmall  feed 
like  dull.  If  thefe  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  pots 
near  it,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  trouble  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  faved,  and  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  will  rife  eafily.  Thefe  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into 
leparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  ba^k, 
treating  them  in  the  lame  way  as  other  tender  plants,  but 
they  fhould  not  have  much  wet. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Barba - 
does  This  hath  feveral  crooked  Hems,  which  rile  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  jointed,  hollow,  and 
pithy  ;  thefe  divide  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are 
gamilhed  with  fpear-lhaped,  oval,  rough  leaves,  with  five 
longitudinal  veins.  The  fpikes  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  having  many  fmall  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
foot-ftalk,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries. 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  {lender,  and  frequently  trail  upon  the  ground, 
putting  roots  out  from  their  joints  like  the  firft  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  ftiff  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  with  one  lhong 
midrib,  and  on  the  backlide  have  feveral  veins  running  fiom 
that  to  the  Tides.  The  fpike  of  flowers  is  very  {lender,  and 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath  a 
pretty  thick  fpongy  {talk,  which  rifes  fifteen  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  jointed,  and  pithy. 
The  leaves  are  almoft  round  ;  the  foot-iialk  is  faflened  to 
the  under  fide,  fo  that  the  upper  furface  has  a  mark  like  a 
navel,  where  the  flalk  joins,  and  from  that  center  run  out 
the  veins  to  the  fide.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  heart, 
but  the  other  part  is  round  ;  the  flalk  being  fixed  toward 
the  middle,  the  leaves  have  the  appearance  of  a  target. 
The  fpikes  are  fmall,  and  grow  in  form  of  an  umbel. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  America. 
This  hath  Ihrubby  jointed  ftalks,  which  rife  nine  or  ten 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fpear-ftiaped  oval  leaves;  they  are  veined  and 
rough,  of  the  fame  confidence  with  Laurel  leaves.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branch  at 
the  joints,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  they  are  not  more  than 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall 
quill,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  flowers  like  the  other  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  hollow  pithy  fialks,  which  rife  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  crooked  branches,  having  fwelling 
joints,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  many 
veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down.  The  fpikes 
of  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  oppofite 
to  the  leaves  ;  they  aie  {lender,  and  turn  downward. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath 
many  hollow  ftalks,  which  rife  about  five  feet  high  ;  the 
joints  are  clofe  and  protuberant ;  they  divide  into  fmaller 
branches,  which  are  garniftied  with  oval,  fpear-fiiaped, 
rough,  veined  leaves,  The  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are 
{lender,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  fmall  flowers  their  whole 
length.  This  is  called  Spanijh  Elder  in  the  Weft- Indies. 

The  ninth  fort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  from 
Panama,  near  which  place  he  found  it  growing  naturally. 
Th  is  hath  feveral  pithy  fialks,  which  rife  about  five  feet 
high,  divided  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  very  {lender,  and  incurved. 

The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena.  This  rifes 
with  feveral  Ihrubby  ftalks  fifteen  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  {lender  branches,  with  protuberant  joints,  garnifhed 
with  heart-fhaped,  oval,  fmooth  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on 
their  under.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  extremely  {lender,  and  are  re¬ 
flexed  at  the  end  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail.  J 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  at  Panatna.  This  hath  hollow 
{hrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  four  feet  high,  divided  into 
many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  heart- fnaped  leaves, 
ending  in  long  acute  points.  The  fpikes  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches;  they  are  {lender,  bending  in  the 
middle  like  a  bow,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  fmall  herbace¬ 
ous  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  finall  berries,  inclofing 
a  fmall  Angle  feed. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  a  {hrubby  pithy  flalk  about  five  feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  fide  branches,  which  have  protuberant  joints,  gar- 
mflied  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  full  of  fmall  veins,  which 
form  a  fort  of  net  work.  The  fpikes  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  fiender, 
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a  little  bending  in  the  middle,  and  are  clofefy  fet  with  very 
fmall  herbaceous  flow'ers. 

The  thirteenth  fort-  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
hath  many  Ihrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  ten  feet  high, 
divided  into  feveral  crooked  branches  toward  the  top,  which 
have  fwelling  joints,  garniihed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green.  The  fpikes  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  fialks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  pretty  long,  {lender,  and  a  little  incurved.  The  flowers 
and  feeds  are  like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
hath  a  {hrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  toward  the  top  into  a  great  number  of  fmall  hollow 
branches,  garniihed  with  fpear  fhaped,  oval,  rough  leaves; 
fome  of  them  have  long,  and  others  very  ftiort  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on 
their  under,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  fpikes  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are 
long,  {lender,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall  flowers 
like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  twelve  laft  mentioned  forts  are  abiding  plants,  which 
require  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  England.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if  they  can  be  procured  frefh 
from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally  ;  thefe 
ftiould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot- bed  in  the  flpring,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranflpiant,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fleparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tenners 
bark,  fhading  them  every  day  from  the  fun,  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  tender  exotick  plants,  admitting  frefh  air  to  them 
daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  when  the  nights  are  cold,  the 
glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  to  keep 
them  warm.  As  the  ftalks  of  moll  of  thefe  plants  are  tender 
when  young,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much  wet,  which 
would  rot  them,  and  when  water  is  given  to  them,  it  muft 
be  with  cautiort,  not  to  beat  down  the  plants,  for  when  that 
is  done,  they  feldom  rife  again. 

In  autumn  the  plants  mull  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
of  the  bark-ftove,  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  be  fpa- 
ringly  watered  ;  they  require  the  fame  warmth  as  the  Coffee- 
tree.  In  fummer  they  require  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  in 
hot  weather,  but  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  our  wea¬ 
ther  in  fummer. 

PISONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  7.  tab.  11.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant . 
984.  Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  male  Jlowets  grew  upon  different  plants  from  the  fruit. 
The  male  f.owers  are  fumel-Jhaped ;  the  tube  is  fthort ;  the  brim 
is  expanded,  and  cut  into  f  ve  acute  parts  ;  they  have  five  awl- 
Jhaped ftdmina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petal,  terminated  by 
obtufe  fummits.  The  female  flowers  are  of  the  fa?nt  form  ;  they 
fit  upon  the  germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  receptacle ,  Jup- 
f  or  ting  a  cylindrical  ftyle  longer  than  the  petal,  crowned  by  five 
oblong  fpreading  ftigmas.  Ike  germen  afterwards  turns  to  an 
oval  capfule ,  having  five  angles  and  one  cell ,  containing  one 
fmooth ,  oblong,  oval  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England,  viz. 

Pisonia  aculeata.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1026.-  Prickly  Pifo- 
nia,  called  Fingrigo  in  the  Weft  .Indies. 

The  male  plants  differ  fo  much  in  appearance  from  the 
female,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them  rife  from  the- 
fame  feeds,  would  fuppofe  they  were  different  fpecies,  I 
lhall  therefore  give  fhort  deferiptions  of  each. 

The  male  plants  have  ftalks  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm, 
which  rifle  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  bark  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  fmooth  ;  thefe  fend  out  many  brandies 

oppofite. 
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oppofite,  which  arc  much  ftront«?r  than,  thofe  of  the  female, 
fo  do  not  hang  about  fo  loofe  They  are  garniihed  with 
cbvcrfe,  oval,  (lift  leaves,  (landing  oppofite  on  ihort  foot- 
falks.  From  the  fide  of  the  branches  come  out  fnort 
curfons  or  fpurslike  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  having  each  two 
pair  of  fmall  leaves  at  bottom,  and  from  the  top  comes  out 
the  fpot-ttalk  of  the  (lowers,  which  is  (lender,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  three  ;  each  of  thefe  fuflain  a  frnall  corymbus 
of  herbaceous  yellow  flowers,  having  five  (lamina  (landing 
cut  beyond  the  petal,  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits. 

The  ttalks  of  the  female  plants  are  not  fo  (Irong  as  thofe 
of  the  male,  fo  require  fupport.  Thefe  rife  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  fencing  out  (lender  weak  branches  op- 
pofite,  armed  with  Iliort  ilrong  hooked  fpines,  and  garnifhed 
with  fmall  oval  leaves,  (landing  oppofite  on  the  larger 
branches,  but  on  the  ftnaller  they  are  alternate,  and  have 
fhort  foot-fialks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches 
at  the  end  of.  the  branches,  fitting  upon  the  germen  ;  they 
are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  male,  but  have  no  (lamina  ; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  ilyle,  crowned  by  five 
fpreading  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  chan¬ 
nelled,  five  cornered,  glutinous  capfule,  armed  with  fmall 
crooked  fpines,  each  containing  one  oblong,  oval,  frnooth 
feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savannas,  and 
other  low  places  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  alfo  in  feve¬ 
rs  1  other  iflands  in  the  Wefl- Indies ;  where  it  is  very  trou¬ 
blesome  to  whoever  pafies  through  the  places  of  their  growth, 
fattening  themfelves  by  their  ttrong  crooked  thorns,  to  the 
clothes  of  perfons ;  and  their  fee  ’s  being  glutinous  and 
burry,  alfo  fatten  themfelves  to  whatever  touches  them  ;  fo 
that  the  wings  of  the  ground-doves  and  other  birds,  are 
often  fo  loaded  with  the  feeds,  as  to  prevent  their  flying, 
by  which  means  they  become  an  eafy  prey. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  fome 
curious  perfons  for  variety  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fliouM  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,-  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  ttiould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may 
remain  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  (hould  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for  feveral  tender 
plants  of  the  fame  country. 

PISTACIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  982.  Turpentine-tree, 
Pittachia  Nut,  and  Maftick-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  fleparate  trees  ;  the 
male  flowers  are  difpofled  in  loofe  fparfed  latkins,  having  fmall 
five  pointed  empalements ,  but  no  petals  ;  they  have  Jive  fmall 
flamina,  terminated  ly  oval,  four-cornered ,  erect  fummiss.  The 
female  flowers  have  fmall  trifid  empalements,  but  no  petals  ;  they 
have  each  a  large  oval  germen,  fupporlivg  three  reftexed  flyles, 
crowned  by  thick  prickly  fligmas.  s  he  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  dry  berry  or  nut,  inclofing  an  oval  flmooth  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pistacia  floliis  imparl  pinnatis,  foliolis  flubovatis  recur  - 
vis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  454.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Pittachia  with 
unequal  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fomevvhat  oval  and 
recurved  ;  or  the  Piftachia-tree. 

2.  Pistacia  floliis  fubternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Pittachia 
with  trifoliate  leaves ;  or  three-leaved  Turpentine-tree. 

3.  Pistacia  floliis  pinnatis  ternatifque,  Juborbiculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Pittachia  with  winged  and  trifoliate  leaves, 
which  are  almott  round. 

4.  Pistacia  floliis  impart  pinnatis,  foliolis  cvato-lanccolalis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Piflachia  with  unequal  winged,  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  fpear- (haped  ;  or  common  Tur- 
pentine-tree. 
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Pistacia  floliis  abrupt e  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis. 
Hort.  Cliff".  456.  Pittachia  with  abrupt  winged  leaves,  and 
fpear  (haped  lobes;  or  common  Mattick-tree. 

6.  Pistacia  floliis  abrup  te  pinnatis,  foliolis  linear i  lanceola¬ 
tis.  Piflachia  with  abrupt  winged  leaves,  and  narrow  fpear- 
lhaped  lobes;  or  narrow- leaved  IVlaftick-trce  of  Marfeilles. 

7.  Pistacia  floliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolato-ovatis 
acuminatis.  Pittachia  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  whole 
lobes  are  fpear  fhaped,  oval,  and  acute-pointed. 

8.  Pistacia  floliis  pinnatis  dcciduis,  foliolis  oblongo  evatis. 
Piflachia  with  winged  deciduous  leaves,  having  oblong  oval 
lobes;  commonly  called  Birch  tree  in  Jamaica. 

9.  Pistacia  floliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis,  exte¬ 
rior!  bus  majoribus.  Pittachia  with  unequal  winged  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  the  outer  ones  the  largett. 

T  he  firft  fort  is  the  Pittachia  Nut-tree,  whofe  fruit  is  much 
better  known  in  England  than  the  tree.  T  his  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Arabia,  Perfla,  and  Syria ,  from  whence  the  nuts 
are  annually  brought  to  Europe.  In  thofe  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet;  the  bark  of  the 
Item  and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  ruffet  colour,  but  that 
of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  light  brown  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  fomedmes  of  two/ 
and  at  others  of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  lobes  approach  toward  an  oval  (hape,  and  their 
edges  turn  backward;  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they  emit  an 
odour  like  the  fiieil  of  the  nut.  Some  of  thefe  trees  pro¬ 
duce  male  flowers,  others  have  female,  and  fome,  when  old, 
have  both  on  the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches  or  katkins ; 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  having  no  petals,  but 
have  each  five  final1!  (lamina,  crowned  by  large  four-cornered 
fummits,  filled  with  farina  ;  when  that  is  difeharged,  the 
flowers  fall  off.  The  female  flowers  come  out  in  clutters 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  but 
have  each  a  large  oval  germen,  fupporting  three  reflexed 
ttyles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  nuts.  This  tree  flowers 
in  April,  but  the  fruit  feldom  ripens  in  England.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  nuts,  which  (hould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  bed  to  bring  up  the  plants;  when  thefe  appear, 
they  ttiould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  by  degrees  they  mutt 
be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  (hould  be 
expofed  the  beginning  of  June,  and  may  remain  abroad  till 
autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame 
to  fereen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter,  for  while  they  are 
young,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
England  without  protection,  but  they  (hould  always  be  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  in  mild  weather ;  the  plants  (hed  their  leaves 
in  autumn,  fo  (hould  not  have  much  wet  in  winter;  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  nmft  be  tranf¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot;  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  their 
putting  out  new  roots ;  but  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  fhcot, 
they  mutt  be  gradually  hardened,  and  placed  abroad  again  : 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  pots  three  or  four  years,  till  they 
have  got  ilrength,  during  which  time  they  (hould  be  fhel- 
tered  in  winter  ;  afterward  they  may  be  turned  cut  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  fome  againft  high  walls 
to  a  warm  afpedl,  and  others  in  a  (heltered  (ituation,  where 
they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well, 
but  in  levere  frofts  they  are  often  deftroyed.  The  trees 
flower  and  produce  fruit  in  England,  but  the  fummers  are 
rarely  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  nuts. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize,  covered  with  a  rough 
brown  bark,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnittied  with 
leaves,  which  for  the  moll  part  have  three,  but  fome  have 

four 
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four  oval  lobes;  they  (land  upon  long  foot  dalles,  ar.d  are 
of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  male  Bowers  grow  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  trees  from  the  female,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  but  of  a  ytllowiih  green  colour.  The  female 
flowers  of  this  fort  I  have  not  I'een,  fo  can  give  no  account 
of  them  ;  thele  are  fucceedea  by  fruit  like  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  much  fmalltr.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  the  plants  (hould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  but  require  more  protection  in 
winter.  There  were  feveral  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Evglijh 
gardens  before  the  year  1740,  which  had  lived  abroad  (ome 
)  ears  againlt  walls,  but  that  fevere  w  inter  killed  mod  of  them. 

The  third  fort  grow  s  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  but 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tracfplanted  there  from  fome  other 
country  This  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  covered  with  a 
light  gray  bark,  fending  cut  many  fide  branches,  garnilhed 
with  leaves,  which  have  fometimes  five,  and  at  ochers  but 
three  roundilh  lobes,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ilalks, 
of  a  light  green  colour.  The  male  (lowers  grow  upon  fe- 
parate  trees  fiom  the  fruit,  as  in  the  other  iorts ;  the  fruit 
of  this  is  fmall,  but  eatable.  This  is  propagated  by  the 
nuts  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fird,  and  the  plains  are  equally 
-hardy. 

1  he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Barbary ,  and!  alfo  in 
Spain  sdj  Italy.  Tliis  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize,  covered 
with  a  brown,  bark,  dividing  into  many  bianches,  whole 
bark  is  very  fmootlt  while  young  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with 
winged  leas  es,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  ofovalfpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  on  different  tiees,  as  the  former  :  the  male 
flowers  of  this  have  purplifti  (lamina;  they  appear  in  April, 
but  1  have  not  feen  any  of  the  female  trees  in  flower.  This 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  but  u.nlefs  they  are  fown  in  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  feldom  grow  the  fird  year,  but 
remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year ;  and  unlefs  the  feeds 
are  taken  from  fuch  trees  as  grow  near  a  male,  the  feeds 
will  not  grow,  as  I  have  feveral  times  experienced. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  firil,  and  are  as  hardy.  There  is  a  tree  of  this 
fort  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  bifliop  of  London  at 
Fulham,  againd  a. wall,  which  w-as  planted  there  above  fifty 
years  ago,  which,  has  endured  the  winters  without  cover  ; 
and  fome  trees  of  this  kind,  which  were  planted  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  garden  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at 
Goodwood  in  Su/Jex,  had  furvived  feveral  winters  without  any 
protection.  From  thefe  trees  the  common  turpentine  of 
the  (hops  was  formerly  taken,  but  there  is  little  of  that  now 
imported,  but  that  from  fome  of  the  Cone-bearing  trees  is 
generally  fubdituted  for  it. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Mallick-tree,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  the  gardens  by  its  Latin  title  of  Lentjcui. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal ,  and  Italy,  and  be¬ 
ing  ever-green,  the  plants  have  been  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  gardens,  to  adorn  the  green-houle  in  winter.  This  in 
its  native  countries  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending  our  many  branches, 
which  have  a  reddidi  brown  bark,  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear  (haped 
lobes,  without  an  edd  ore  at  the  er.d.  The  midrib  which 
fudains  the  lobes,  has  two  narrow -borders  or  wings,  running 
from  lobe  to  lobe  ;  thefe  lobes  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  male  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  cluders  from  the  fide  of  the  branches.; 
they  2re  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  appearing  in  May,  and 
foon  fall  off.  Thefe  are  generally  upon  different  plants 
from  the  fruit,  which  alfo  grows  in  cluders,  and  are  fmall 
berries  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  are  generally  propagat'd  by  laying 
down  of  their  young  branches,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
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will  put  out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  old  plants,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
fmall  pots.  Thefe  mud  be  protected  in  winter,  and  in 
fummer  placed  abroad  in  a  fheitered  fituation,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Turpentine-tree,  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  taken  flom  trees 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  male,  they  will  not 
grow  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
the  plants  rarely  appear  till  the  fpring  following.  When 
thefe  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  againd  warm  walls, 
vvhete,  if  their  branches  are  trained  againd  the  walls,  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and 
with  a  little  flrelter  in  fevere  winters  they  may  be  preferved. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Marfeilles,  and  in 
fome  other  places  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  rifes  to 
the  fame  height  as  the  former,  from  which  it  differs  in  hav¬ 
ing  one  or  two  pair  of  lobes  more  on  each  leaf ;  the  lobes 
are  much  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  This  difference 
holds  in  the  plants  which  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  may 
be  pronounced  a  dillindt  fpecies.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  darure,  divi¬ 
ding  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark, 
and  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three 
pair  of  fpear-lhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  very  thin  and  tender,  and  have 
long  foot-dalks.  The  m  tie  dowers  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  branches;  they  are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  racemus  (or 
long  bunch)  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  have  yel¬ 
low  fummits.  The  fruit  grows  upon  feparate  trees  from 
the  male  flowers  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  the  nuts  of  Pidachia,. 
but  are  fmaller,  and  not  eatable. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfo  in 
mod  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  thirty. or  forty  feet,  covered  with  a  loofe  brown 
ba:k,  which  falls  off  in  large  pieces  ;  the  (terns  are  large; 
and  divide  into  many  branches  toward  the  top,  which  are 
crooked  and  unfightly  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  fmooth 
lobes,  terminated  by.  an  odd  one.  The  (lowers  come  out 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  long  loofe  bunches  of  a  ye!- 
lowilh  colour;  thefe  grow  on  different  trees,  or  on  different 
parts  of  the  fame  tree  from  the  fruit,  which  alfo  hangs  in 
long  bunches,  and  is  about  the  fize  of.a  middling  Pea,  hav¬ 
ing  a  dark  (kin,  covering  a  nut  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
Cherry-done,  and  of  the  dime. colour. 

Thefe  two  trees  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this 
country,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  dove.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  taken  from  fuch  trees 
as  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  males,  otherwife  they 
will  not  grow,  as  I  have  too  often  found  true.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light. earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  in 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  fredi  hot-bed, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  countries,  and.  in  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  dove,  plunging  the  pots  into  the  tan-bed  ;  during; 
the  winter  they  mull  have  but  little  water,  efpecially  if  they 
call  their  leaves,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  after  the  fird 
winter ;  for  the  young  plants  frequently  retain  their  leaves* 
the  whole  year,  but  afterward  they  are  dellitute  of  leaves 
for  two  months,  in  the  latter  part  of  winter.  The  plants 
(hould  condantly  remain  in  the  (love,  but  in  warm  weather 
they  mull  hive  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them. 

The, 
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The  ninth  fort  is  the  true  Maftick-tree  of  the  Levant, 
from  which  the  Maftick  is  gathered.  This  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  common  Lentifcus ,  by  moll  botannick 
writers  ;  and  Tournfort ,  who  was  on  the  fpot  where  the 
Maftick  is  collected,  has  not  diftinguilhed  the  fpecies  ; 
though  he  fays,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  Levant,  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  takes  no  notice 
of  their  being  unequally  winged.  The  feeds  of  this  tree 
were  lent  me  by  Monf.  'Richard,  gardener  to  the  king  of 
France  at  Verfailles ,  who  received  them  from  the  ifland  of 
Chio  in  the  Levant ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  brown;  the 
leaves  are  ccmpofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  fpear-fhaped 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  outer  lobes  are  the 
larged,  the  others  gradually  diminifh,  the  innermoft  being 
the  lead  ;  thefe  turn  of  a  brownifh  colour  toward  autumn, 
v/hen  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  air;  but  if  they 
are  under  glades,  they  keep  green.  The  leaves  continue 
all  the  year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Lentifcus ,  but  the 
plants  while  young  Ihould  be  kept  in  a  gentle  temperature 
of  warmth  in  winter,  and  require  a  warm  flickered  fituation 
in  fummer.  When  they  have  obtained  flrength,  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  warm  green- houfe  in  winter,  but  ihould  have 
little  water  during  that  feafon. 

PISUM.  Tourn .  Inf.  R.  H.  394.  tab.  213.  Pea. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fiower  hath  an  empalement  cut  into  five  points,  the  two 
upper  being  broadeji  ;  it  hath  four  petals,  and  is  of  the  butlerfiy  kind. 

1 The  fandard  is  broad,  heart -Jhaped,  refexed,  and  indented,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  point.  The  two  wings  are  Jhorter ,  roundijh,  and  cloje 
together ;  the  keel  is  comprefed,  halfmoon-Jhaped,  and  Jhorter 
than  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  famina  in  two  bodies,  the  upper 
fngle  one  is  plain  and  awl-Jhaped,  the  other  nine  are  cylindrical 
below  the  middle,  awl  f.  aped  above  and  cut ;  thefe  are  joined 
together.  It  has  an  oblong  compref  ed  germen,  with  a  triangular 
rifing  fyle.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  long  taper 
pod,  terminated  by  a  Jharp  rifing  point,  opening  with  two  valves, 
having  one  row  of  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pi  sum  fiipulis  inf  erne  rotundatis  crenatis,  petiolis  tereti- 
lus,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  Upfal.  215.  Pea,  whofe 
low'er  ftipulas  are  roundifh,  indented,  with  taper  foot-flalks, 
and  many  flowers  on  a  foot-flalk ;  greater  Garden  Pea. 

2.  Pi  SUM  caule  eredo  ramofo,  foliis  bijugatis,  foliolis  rotun- 
dioribus.  Pea  with  an  eredl  branching  flalk,  and  leaves 
having  two  pair  of  round  lobes  ;  Dwarf  Pea. 

3.  Pisum  fiipulis  quadrifidis  acutis,  pedunculis  mtiltifioris  ter- 
minalibus.  Pea  with  four-pointed  acute  flipulm,  and  foot- 
flalks  bearing  many  flowers,  which  terminate  the  ftalks ; 
the  Rofe  or  Crown  Pea. 

4.  Pisum  petiolis  fupra  planiufculis,  caule  angulato,  fiipulis 
fagittatis ,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Flor.  Suec.  608.  Pea  with 
foot-flalks,  which  are  plain  on  their  upper  fide,  an  angular 
ftaik,  arrow-pointed  ftipulae,  and  foot-flalks  bearing  many 
flowers. 

5.  Pisum  caule  angulato  procumbente ,  foliolis  infer ioribus 
lanceolatis  acute  dentatis,  Jummis  Jagittatis.  Pea  with  an  an¬ 
gular  trailing  flalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped, 
fharply  indented,  and  thofe  at  the  top  arrow-pointed ; 
commonly  called  Cape  Horn  Pea. 

6.  Pisum  petiolis  decurrentibus  membranaceis  diphyllis,  pe¬ 
dunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Pea  with  membranace¬ 
ous  running  foot-flalks,  having  two  leaves,  and  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-flalk. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  garden  Peas  now  cultivated 
ki  England,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  gardeners  and 
*<icdfmen,  and  have  their  different  titles  ;  but  as  great  part 
tsf  thefe  have  been  ieminal  variations,  fo  if  they  are  not  very 


carefully  managed,  by  taking  away  all  thofe  plants  which  have 
a  tendency  to  alter,  before  the  feeds  are  formed,  they  will 
degenerate  into  their  original  ftate,  therefore  all  thofe  perfons 
who  are  curious  in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully' 
over  thofe  which  they  dcflgn  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  Roguing 
their  Peas,  meaning  hereby,  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter;  to  prevent  which,  they  always 
do  it  before  the  flowers  open ;  by  thus  diligently  drawing 
out  the  bad,  referving  thofe  which  come  earlieft  to  flower, 
they  have  greatly  improved  their  Peas  of  late  years,  and 
are  conllantiy  endeavouring  to  get  forwarder  varieties  ;  fo 
that  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  in  this  place,  to  attempt 
giving  a  particular  account  of  all  the  varieties  now  culti¬ 
vated  ;  therefore  I  (hall  only  mention  their  titles  by  which 
they  are  commonly  known,  placing  them  according  to  their 
time  of  coming  to  the  table,  or  gathering  for  ufe. 


The  Golden  Hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  Hotfpur. 
Mafiers' s  Hotfpur. 
Efiex  Hotfpur. 

The  Dwarf  Pea. 

The  Sugar  Pea. 
Spanijh  Morotto. 


Nonpareil. 

Sugar  Dwarf. 

Sickle  Pea. 

Marrowfat. 

Rofe,  or  Crown  Pea. 
Rouncival  Pea. 

Gray  Pea. 

Pig  Pea,  with  fome  others. 


The  Engli/h  Sea  Pea  is  found  wild  upon  the  £hore  in  Suffex , 
and  feveral  other  counties  in  England,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  different  fpecies  from  the  common  Pea. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  biennial  root,  which  continues  two 
years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by  Lord  Jnfon  s 
cook,  when  he  pafled  that  Cape ,  where  thefe  Peas  were  a 
great  relief  to  the  failors.  It  is  kept  here  as  a  curiofity, 
but  the  Peas  are  not  fo  good  for  eating  as  the  work  fort 
now  cultivated  in  England ;  it  is  a  low  trailing  plant;  the 
leaves  have  two  lobes  on  each  foot-flalk  ;  thofe  below  are 
fpear-fhaped,  and  fharply  indented  on  their  edges,  but  the 
upper  leaves  are  fmall  and  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  each  foot-flalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers;  the 
pods  are  taper,  near  three  inches  long,  and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fize  of  Tares. 

The  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally  among 
the  Corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  here  pre- 
ferved  in  botannick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  hath 
an  angular  flalk  rifing  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  Hand 
upon  winged  foot-flalks,  each  fuftaining  two  oblong  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  forts  of  Pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot-flalk 
fuftaining  one  flower ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods  about 
two  inches  long,  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  feeds,  which 
are  a  little  comprefled  on  their  fides.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
perfons  eaten  green,  but  unlefs  they  are  gathered  very  young 
they  are  coarfe,  and  at  beft  not  fo  good  as  the  common  Pea. 
It  may  be  fown  and  managed  in  the  flame  way  as  the  garden 
Pea. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  letdown  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  feveral  forts  of  garden  Peas,  fo  as  to  continue  them 
throughout  the  feafon. 

It  is  a  common  praflice  with  the  gardeners  near  London , 
to  raife  Peas  upon  hot-beds,  to  have  them  very  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  in  order  to  which,  they  fow  their  Peas  upon  warm 
borders,  under  walls  or  hedges,  about  the  middle  of  October  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently 
to  their  ileras  with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  protect  them  from 
froft.  In  thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter 
end  of  January ,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  obferving  to 
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-earth  them  up  from  time  to  time,  as  the  plants  rrdvsnce  in 
height  (for  the  reafons  before  given) ;  as  alfo  to  cover 
them  in  very  hard  frofl  with  Peas  haulm,  Straw,  cr  fomc 
other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them  from  being  deflroyed  ; 
then,  ac  the  time  before-mentioned,  they  make  a  hot-bed 
(in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Peas  intended)  which  mult 
be  made  of  good  hot  dung  well  prepared  and  properly 
mixed  together,  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The 
dung  Ihouid  be.  laid  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  beds  are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  feafon  ; 
when  the  dung  is  equally  levelled,  then  the  earth  (which 
Ihouid  be  light  and  frefh,  but  not  over- rich)  mult  be  laid 
thereon  about  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  laying  it  equally 
all  over  the  bed.  This  being  done,  the  frames  (.vhich 
Ihouid  be  two  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and  about  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  front)  mult  be  put  on,  and  covered  with 
glades;  after  which  it  fhould  remain  three  or  four  days,  to 
let  the  fleam  cf  the  bed  pafs  off,  before  you  put  the  plants 
therein  ;  obferving  every  day  to  raife  the  glalfes,  to  give 
vent  for  the  rifing  fteam  to  pafs  off ;  then  when  you  find 
the  bed  of  a  moderate  temperature  for  heat,  you  Ihouid, 
wi.h  a  trowel,  cr  feme  other  inflrument,  take  up  the  plants 
as  carefully  as  poffible,  to  preferve  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  plant  them  into  the  hot-bed  in  rows,  about  two  feet 
afunder,  and  the  plants  about  an  inch  dillant  from  eacli 
other  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  you  mult  be  careful  to 
give  them  air,  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favourable, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be  fubjedi  to 
grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  Ihouid  alfo  draw  the  earth 
up  to  the  lhanks  of  the  plants,  as  they  advance  in  height, 
and  keep  them  always  clear  from  weeds.  The  water  they 
ihouid  have,  mult  be  given  them  fparingly,  for  if  they  are 
too  much  watered,  it  will  caule  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and 
fometimes  rot  off  jhe  plants  at  their  lhanks,  j  a  It  above 
ground  When  the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  Ihouid  cover 
the  glalfes  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fereen  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  which  is  then  too  great  for 
them  :  but  when  the  plants  begin  to  fruit,  they  ihouid  be 
watered  ofeener,  and  in  greater  plenty  than  before  ;  for  by 
that  time  the  plants  will  have  neaily  done  growing,  and 
the  often  refrefhing  them  will  occasion  their  producing  a 
greater  plenty  of  fruit. 

The  fort  of  Pea,  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
is  the  Dwaif,  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too  much  to  be 
-kept  in  frames ;  the  reafon  for  fowing  them  in  the  common 
ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  them  on  a  hot-bed, 
is  to  check  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  bear  in 
lefs  compafs ;  for  if  the  feeds  were  fown  upon  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  plants  continued  thereon,  they  would  produce  fuch 
luxuriant  plants  as  are  not  to  be  contained  in  the  frames, 
and  would  bear  but  little  fruit. 

The  next  fort  of  Pea,  which  is  fown  to  fucceed  thofe  on 
the  hot-bed,  is  the  Hotfpur,  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
i'everal  forts ;  as  the  Golden  Hotfpur,  the  Charlton  Hot¬ 
fpur,  the  Maker’s  Hotfpur,  the  Heading  Hotfpur,  and  forne 
others ;  which  are  very  little  differing  from  each  other, 
except  in  their  early  bearing,  for  which  the  Golden  and 
Charlton  Hotfpurs  are  chiefly  preferred  ;  though  if  either  of 
thefe  forts  are  cultivated  in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  four 
years,  they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ; 
for  which  reafon,  rnofl  curious  perfons  procure  their  feeds 
annually  from  fome  diflant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  fituation  and 
a  poorer  foil,  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  fown,  it 
will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and  they  will 
come  earlier  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  mull  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  Oflober ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
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you  fhould  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  (hanks  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  which  fhould  be  repeated  as  the  >  lants  ad¬ 
vance  in  height  (always  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  ground 
is  dry)  which  will  greatly  protect  the  Hems  of  the  plants 
againll  frofl ;  and  if  the  winter  Ihouid  prove  very  fevere,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  to  cover  them  with 
Peas  haulm,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  which  (hould  be 
conllantly  taken  off'  in  mild  weather,  and  only  fufl'ered  to 
remain  on  during  the  continuance  of  the  frofl;  for  if  they 
are  kept  too  clofe,  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  and 
tender,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed  with  the  lead 
inc  emency  of  the  feafon. 

In  the  lpring  you  mult  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds, 
and  draw  fome  freih  earth  up  to  their  Items,  but  do  not 
raile  it  too  high  to  the  plants,  left  by  burying  their  leaves 
you  Ihouid  rot  their  items,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  efpe- 
cially  in  wet  feafons.  You  ihouid  allb  obferve  to  keep  them 
clear  from  vermin,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  amongit 
the  plants,  will  increafe  fo  plentifully,  as  to  devour  the 
greateil  part  of  them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin,  which  in¬ 
left  Peas,  are  the  flugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  (mail 
hollows  of  the  earth,  near  the  flems  of  the  plants,  and  in 
the  night  time  come  out,  and  make  terrible  deftruction  of 
the  Peas  ;  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where 
a  garden  is  negleflcd,  and  over-run  with  weeds  ;  therefore 
you  ihou’d  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round  the  Peas 
to  cieflroy  their  harbours,  and  afterwards  in  a  fine  mild 
morning  very  early  ;  when  thefe  vermin  are  got  abroad 
from  their  holes,  jou  ihouid  flack  a  quantity  of  lime,  which 
ihouid  be  fown  hot  over  the  ground  pretty  thick,  which 
will  deilroy  the  vermin,  where-ever  it  happens  to  fall  upon 
them,  but  will  do  very  little  injury  to  the  Peas,  provided 
it  be  not  fcartered  too  thick  upon  them.  Th  s  is  the 
beft  method  I  could  ever  find  to  deflroy  thefe  troubleiome 
vermin. 

If  this  crop  of  Peas  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately  follow 
thofe  on  the  hot-bed;  but  for  fear  this  ihouid  mifearry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fovv  two  more  crops  at  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  difiance  from  each  other,  fo  that  there  may 
be  the  more  chances  to  fucceed.  This  will  be  fufficient 
until  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  you  may  fow  feveral  more 
crops  of  thefe  Peas  at  a  fortnight  difiance  from  each  other. 
The  late  fowings  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  fore 
of  Peas  through  the  feafon,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fome 
of  the  large  fort  of  Peas  to  fucceed  them  for  the  ufe  of  the; 
family  ;  in  order  to  which  you  ihouid  fow  fome  of  the  Spanijb 
Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  fort  of  Pea, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  upon  a  clear  open  fpot  of  ground. 
Thefe  rnuft  be  fown  in  rows  about  four  feet  afunder,  and  the 
Peas  fhould  be  dropped  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  diftance, 
covering  them  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being 
very  careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole  fpot; 
and  it  often  happens,  by  this  negledt,  that  a  whole  planta¬ 
tion  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures  ;  whereas,  when  there 
are  none  of  the  Peas  left  in  fight,  they  do  not  fo  eafily  find 
them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  you  fhould  fow  another  fpot, 
either  of  this  fort,  or  any  other  large  fort  of  Pea,  to  fucceed 
thofe,  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing  once  a  fortnight, 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  only  obferving  to  allow 
the  Marrowfats,  and  other  very  large  forts  of  Peas,  at  lead 
four  feet  and  a  half  between  row  and  row  ;  and  the  Rofe 
Pea  ihouid  be  allowed  at  Ieafl  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance 
plant  from  plant  in  the  rows,  for  thefe  grow  very  large, 
and  if  they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil 
each  other  Lby  drawing  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce  no 
fruit. 
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When  thefe  plants  come  up,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn 
tip  to  their  lhanks  (as  was  before  direded),  and  the  ground 
Ttept  entirely  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  when  the  plants  arc 
grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  fhould  flick  fome  Brufh- 
wood,  into  the  ground  clofe  to  the  Peas,  for  them  to  ramp 
upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the  large  growing  forts  of 
Peas,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons  ;  befides,  by  thus  fupporting 
them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs  between  them,  which  will 
preferve  the  bloffoms  from  falling  off  before  their  time,  and 
occafion  them  to  bear  much  better,  than  if  permitted  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between 
the  rows  to  gather  the  Peas  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  Peas  may  be  fown  much  clofer  toge¬ 
ther  than  thofe  before- mentioned,  for  thefe  feldom  rife  above 
a  foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a  foot  in  width, 
fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room  than  two  feet  row 
from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch  afunder  in  the  row. 
Thefe  will  produce  a  good  quantity  of  Peas,  provided  the 
feafon  be  not  over-dry,  but  they  feldom  continue  long  in 
bearing,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main 
crop,  when  a  quantity  of  Peas  is  expedited  for  the  table, 
their  chief  excellency  being  for  hot-beds,  where  they  will 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  Peas  (provided  they  are  well 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the  heat 
of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  Sickle  Pea  is  much  more  common  in  Holland  than 
in  England ,  it  being  the  fort  moftly  cultivated  in  that  coun¬ 
try ;  but  in  England  they  are  only  propagated  by  curious 
gentlemen  for  their  own  table,  and  are  rarely  brought  into 
the  markets.  This  fort  the  birds  are  very  fond  of,  and  if 
they  are  not  prevented,  many  times  dellroy  the  whole  crop. 
This  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  be  managed  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the 
other  forts. 

Although  I  have  directed  the  fowing  of  the  large  forts  of 
Peas  for  the  great  crop,  yet  thefe  are  not  fo  fweet  as  the 
early  Hotfpur  Peas ;  therefore  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  fuccelTIon  of  thofe  forts  through  the  feafon,  in  fmall 
quantities,  to  fupply  the  belt  table,  which  may  be  done  by 
fowing  every  fortnight ;  but  all  thofe,  which  are  fown  late 
in  the  feafon,  fhould  have  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  for  in  hot  light 
land  they  will  burn  up,  and  come  to  nothing. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the  com¬ 
mon  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce  in  greater 
quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure  the  drought  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  early  kinds  are  by  far  the  fweeter  tailed  Peas. 

The  bell  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  Marrowfat,  which, 
if  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tailed  Pea,  and  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  through  the  month  of  Jugujl,  if  planted  on  a 
fircng  foil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  Peas  are  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields  in  moil  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  bed  time  for  fowing  of  thefe  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  pretty  dry,  for  if 
they  are  put  into  the  ground  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  cold  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
allowed  at  lead  three  feet  diilance  row  from  row,  and  mull 
be  fown  very  thin  in  the  rows ;  for  if  they  are  fown  too 
thick,  the  haulm  will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and 
ramble  over  each  other,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  rot, 
and  prevent  their  bearing. 

The  common  white  Pea  will  do  bed  on  light  fandy  land, 
or  on  a  rich  loofe  foil.  The  ufual  method  of  fowing  thefe 
Peas  is  with  a  broad  cad,  and  fo  harrow  them  in  ;  but  it  is 
a  much  better  way  to  fow  them  in  drills  about  three  feet 
afunder,  for  half  the  quantity  of  feed  will  do  for  an-  acre, 
and  being  fet  regularly,  the  ground  may  be  flirted  with  a 
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hoe  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the  Peas,  which  will1 
greatly  improve  them,  and  the  Peas  may  be  much  eafier  cut 
in  autumn,  when  they  are  ripe.  The  ufual  time  for  fowing 
of  thefe  Peas  is  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  on 
warm  land,  but  on  cold  ground  they  fhould  be  fown  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  later.  In  the  common  way  of 
fowing,  they  allow  three  bufhels  or  more  to  an  acre,  but 
if  they  are  drilled,  one  bufhel  will  be  full  enough. 

The  Green  and  Maple  Rouncivals  require  a  llronger  foil 
than  the  white,  and  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring; 
alfo  the  drills  fhould  be  made  at  a  greater  diilance  from 
each  other,  for  as  thefe  are  apt  to  grow  rank,  efpecially  in 
a  wet  feafon,  they  fhould  be  fet  in  rows  three  feet  and  a 
half,  or  four  feet  afunder  ;  and  the  ground  between  the  rows 
fhould  be  flirred  two  or  three  times  with  a  hoe,  which  will 
not  only  dellroy  the  weeds,  but,  by  earthing  up  the  Peas, 
greatly  improve  them,  and  alfo  render  the  ground  better  to 
receive  whatever  crop  is  put  on  it  the  following  feafon. 

The  gray  Peas  thrive  bell  on  a  flrong  clayey  land  ;  thefe 
are  commonly  fown  under  furrow,  but  by  this  method  they 
are  always  too  thick,  and  do  not  come  up  regular  ;  there¬ 
fore  all  thefe  rank-growing  plants  fhould  be  fown  in  drills, 
where  the  feeds  will  be  more  equally  fcattered,' and  lodged 
at  the  fame  depth  in  the  ground  ;  whereas  in  the  common 
way,  fome  of  the  feeds  lie  twice  as  deep  as  others,  and 
are  not  fcattered  at  equal  diflances.  Thefe  may  be  fown 
toward  the  end  cf  February ,  as  they  are  much  hardier  than, 
either  of  the  former  forts,  but  the  culture  for  thefe  fhould 
be  the  fame. 

The  bell  method  to  fow  thefe  Peas  is  to  draw  a  drill  with 
a  hoe  by  a  line  about  two  inches  deep,  and  then  fcatter  the 
feeds  therein  ;  after  which,  with  a  rake  you  may  draw  the- 
earth  over  them,  whereby  they  will  be  equally  covered  : 
-this  is  a  very  quick  method  for  gardens,  but  where  they  are 
fown  in  fields,  they  commonly  make  a  fhallow  furrow  with 
the  plough,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  therein,  and  then  with  a 
harrow  they  cover  them  over  again.  After  this,  the  great 
trouble  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  plants ;  this,  in  fuch  countries  where  labour 
is  dear,  is  a  great  expence  to  do  it  by  the  hand  with  a  hoe  ; 
but  this  may  be  eafily  effefted  with  a  fmall  plough,  which 
may  be  drawn  through  between  the  rows,  which  will 
entirely  eradicate  the  weeds,  and  by  flirring  the  foil, 
render  it  mellow,  and  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

When  any  of  thefe  forts  are  intended  for  feed,  there  fhould 
be  as  many  rows  of  them  left  ungathered,  as  may  be  thought 
neceffary  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feed  ;  and  when 
the  Peas  are  in  flower,  they  fhould  he  carefully  looked  over 
to  draw  out  all  thofe  plants  which  are  not  of  the  right  fort, 
for  there  will  always  be  fome  roguifh  plants  (as  the  gardeners 
term  them)  in  every  fort,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  dege¬ 
nerate  the  kind.  Thefe  mull  remain  until  their  pods  are 
changed  brown,  and  begin  to  fplit,  when  you  fhould  imme¬ 
diately  gather  them  up,  together  with  the  haulm ;  and  if 
you  have  not  room  to  flack  them  till  winter,  you  may 
threfh  them  out  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  and  put  them  up 
in  facks  for  ufe  ;  but  you  mull  be  very  careful'  not  to  let 
them  remain  too  long  abroad  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  wet 
fhould  happen,  it  would  rot  them,  and  heat,  after  a  fhower 
of  rain,  would  caufe  their  pods  to  burfl,  and  caft  forth  their 
feeds,  fo  that  the  greatell  part  of  them  would  be  loft ;  but, 
as  I  faid  before,  it  is  not  advifable  to  continue  fowing  of 
the  fame  feed  longer  than  two  years,  for  the  reafons  there 
laid  down,  but  rather  to  exchange  their  feeds  every  year, 
or  every  two  years  at  lead,  whereby  you  may  always  expert 
to  have  them  prove  right. 

PISUM  CORDATUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 
P1TTON1A.  Sh  Tournefortia. 

I  ■  ‘  PLANTA, 
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FLANTA,  a  plant,  is  defined  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Murtyn  to  be  an  organical  body,  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and 
(pontaneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  body  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nouriihment,  and  having 
power  of  propagating  itfelf  by  feed.  As  to  the  parts,  of 
which  a  plant  conlifts,  they  are  the  rortt,  iiaik,  leaf,  llower, 
and  fruit. 

PLANTAGO.  7 cum.  bj ?.  R.  H.  126.  tab.  48.  Plantain. 
To  this  genus  Dr.  Lhina-us  has  joined  the  Coronopus  and 
Pfyllium  of  boumefort.  The  firil  of  thefe  is  called  Hartf- 
horn,  the  latter  Fleawort.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  diflindt 
fpecies,  and  fome  varieties,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated 
in  gardens,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here,  and  lhall  only 
mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow  naturally  in  England.  Of 
the  Plantain  there  are  the  following  forts  ;  the  common 
broad-leaveu  Plantain,  called  Wey bread  ;  the  great  hoary 
Plantain,  or  Lamb  -tongue;  the  narrow- leaved  Plantain, 
or  Ribwort,  and  the  following  varieties  have  alfo  been  found 
in  England ,  which  are  accidental ;  the  Befom  Plantain,  and 
Rofe  Plantain.  The  Plantains  grow  naturally  in  paftures 
in  molt  parts  of  England ,  and  are  frequently  very  trouble- 
iome  weeds.  The  common  Plantain,  and  Ribwort  Plan¬ 
tain,  are  both  uftd  in  medicine,  and  are  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description . 

Of  the  Coronopus,  or  Bucklhorn  Plaintain,  there  are  two 
varieties  growing  in  England,  viz.  the  common  Bucklhorn, 
which  grows  plentifully  on  heaths  every  where,  and  the 
narrow-leaved  Wcljb  fort,  which  is  found  upon  many  of  the 
Weljb  mountains.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  formerly  cultivated 
as  a  fallad  herb  in  gardens,  but  has  been  long  banilhed 
from  thence  for  its  rank  difagreeable  flavour  ;  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine.  There  has  been  one  fpecies  of 
Pfyllium,  or  Flea-wort,  found  growing  naturally  in  England, 
which  is  the  fort  ufed  in  medicine  :  this  was  found  in  the 
earth,  thrown  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  canals,  which  were 
dug  for  the  Chelfca  water-works,  where  it  grew  in  great 
plenty.  1  he  feeds  of  this  muft  have  been  buried  there 
fomc  ages,  for  no  perfon  remembers  any  of  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  that  neighbourhood  before.  The  feeds  of  this  are 
fometimes  ufed,  which  are  imported  from  the  iouth  of  France. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.  See  Mufa. 

PLANTING.  Although  the  method  of  planting  the 
various  forts  of  trees  is  fully  fet  down  under  the  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles,  where  each  kind  is  mentioned  ;  yet  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fay  fomething  in  general  upon  that  head  in  this 
place,  which  fliall  be  fet  down  as  briefly  as  poflible.  And, 

Firft,  1  he  firft  thing  in  the  planting  of  trees  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  (according  to  the  different  forts  of  trees  you 
intend  to  plant)  before  the  trees  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  ; 
for  you  fftould  fufi'er  them  to  remain  as  little  time  out  of 
the  ground  as  poflible. 

In  taking  up  the  trees,  you  fliould  carefully  dig  away  the 
earth  round  their  roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their  feveral  parts 
to  cut  them  off ;  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  ground 
without  care,  the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifed  very 
much  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees.  When  you  have 
taken  them  up,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  them  for  plant¬ 
ing  ;  in  doing  of  which  there  are  two  things  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  regarded  ;  the  one  is  to  prepare  the  roots,  and  the 
other  to  prune  their  heads  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  moft 
ferviceable  in  promoting  the  future  growth  of  the  trees. 

And  firft  as  to  the  roots ;  all  the  fmall  fibres  are  to  be 
cut  off  as  near  to  the  place  from  whence  they  are  produced 
as  may  be  (excepting  ever-greens,  and  fuch  trees  as  are  to  be 
replanted  immediately  after  they  are  taken  up)  ;  otherwife 
the  air  will  turn  all  the  fmall  roots  and  fibres  black,  which, 
if  permitted  to  remain  on  when  the  tree  is  planted,  will 
grow  mouldy,  and  decay,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  the 
new  fibres  which  are  produced,  fo  that  many  times  the  trees 
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mifearry  for  want  of  duly  obferving  this.  After  the  fibres 
are  cut  off,  you  Ihould  prune  off  all  the  bruifed  or  broken 
roots  lmooth,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  rot,  and  dillemper 
the  trees  ;  you  ihould  alfo  cut  out  all  irregular  roots  which 
crofs  each  other,  and  all  downright  roots  (efpecially  in  fruit 
trees)  muft  be  cut  off ;  fo  that  when  the  roots  are  regularly 
pruned,  they  may  in  fome  meafure  refemble  the  fingers  of 
a  hand  when  fpread  open  ;  then  you  ihould  ftiorten  the 
larger  roots  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
tree,  as  alfo  the  particular  forts  of  trees  are  to  be  confidered  ; 
for  the  Walnut,  Mulberry,  and  fome  other  tender-rooted 
kinds,  ihould  not  be  pruned  fo  clofe,  as  the  more  hardy 
forts  of  fruit  or  foreft  trees,  which  in  young  fruit  trees, 
fuch  as  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  &c.  that  are  one 
year  old  from  budding  or  grafting,  may  be  left  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  but  in  older  trees  they  muft  be  left  of 
a  much  greater  length  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
larger  roots  only,  for  the  fmall  ones  muft  be  cut  quite  out, 
or  pruned  very  (hort.  Their  extreme  parts,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  weak,  commonly  decay  after  moving,  fo  that 
it  is  the  better  way  entirely  to  difplace  them. 

The  next  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their  heads,  which  muft 
be  differently  performed  in  different  trees,  and  the  defign 
of  the  trees  rnuft  alfo  be  confidered  ;  for  if  they  are  fruit 
trees,  and  intended  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  it  is  the  better 
way  to  plant  them  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  heads, 
which  ihould  remain  on  until  the  fpring,  juft  before  the 
trees  begin  to  fhoot ;  when  they  muft  be  cut  down  to  five 
or  fix  eyes  (as  is  fully  fet  down  in  the  feveral  articles  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit),  being  very  careful,  in  doing  of  this, 
not  to  difturb  the  new  roots. 

But  if  the  trees  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  you  fliould 
prune  off  all  the  fmall  branches  clofe  to  the  places  where 
they  are  produced,  as  alio  irregular  branches  which  crofs 
each  other;  and  by  their  motion,  when  agitated  by  the 
wind,  rub  and  bruife  their  bark,  fo  as  to  occafion  many 
times  great  wounds  in  thofe  places  ;  beiides,  it  makes  a  dif¬ 
agreeable  appearance  to  the  fight,  and  adds  to  the  clofenefs 
of  its  head,  which  fliould  be  always  avoided  in  fruit  trees, 
whofe  branches  Ihould  be  preferved  as  far  diftant  from  each 
other,  as  they  are  ufually  produced  when  in  a  regular  way 
of  growth  (which  is  in  all  forts  of  trees  proportionable  to 
the  fize  of  their  leaves,  and  magnitude  of  their  fruit).  But 
to  return  :  After  having  difplaced  thefe  branches,  you  fliould 
alio  cut  off  all  fuch  parts  of  branches  as  have  by  any  acci¬ 
dent  been  broken  or  wounded  ;  for  thefe  will  remain  a  dif¬ 
agreeable  fight,  and  often  occafion  a  difeafe  in  the  tree. 
But  you  fliould  by  no  means  cut  oft'  the  main  leading  (hoots, 
as  is  by  too  many  pradtifed,  for  thofe  are  neeeffary  to  attratt 
the  lap  from  the  root,  and  thereby  promote  the  growth  of 
the  tree. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  trees  for  planting,  we  muft 
now  proceed  to  the  placing  them  into  the  ground  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  this,  I  would  advife,  if  the  trees  have  been  long  out 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  roots  are  dried,  to  place  them  in 
water  eight  or  ten  hours  before  they  are  planted,  obferving 
to  put  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  their  heads  may  remain 
eredt,  and  their  roots  only  immerfed  therein,  which  will 
fwell  the  dried  veffels  of  the  roots,  and  prepare  them^to 
imbibe  nouriihment  from  the  earth.  In  fixing  of  them, 
great  regard  ihould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which, 
if  cold  and  moift,  the  trees  fliould  be  planted  very  fliallow  ; 
as  alfo,  if  it  be  a  hard  rock  or  gravel,  it  will  be  much  the 
better  way  to  raife  a  hill  of  earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
planted,  than  to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and  fill  it  up 
wich  earth  (as  is  too  often  pradlifed),  whereby  the  trees  are 
planted,  as  it  were  in  a  tub,  there  being  but  little  room  for 
their  roots  to  extend  ;  fo  that  after  two  or  three  years 
growth,  when  their  roots  have  extended  to  the  fides  of  tire 

F  f  f  f  z  .  hole. 
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hole,  they  are  {lopped  by  the  rock  or  gravel,  can  get  no 
farther,  and  the  trees  will  decline,  and  in  a  few  years  die. 
But  when  they  are  railed  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
their  roots  will  extend,  and  find  nou-rithment,  though  the 
earth  upon  the  rock  or  gravel  be  not  three  inches  thick, 
as  may  be  frequently  obferved,  where  trees  are  growing 
upon  fuch  foils. 

*  Having  thus  planted  the  trees,  you  fliould  provide  a  par¬ 
cel  of  flakes,  which  fhould  be  driven  down  by  the  fides  of 
the  trees,  and  fattened  thereto  to  fupport  them  from  being 
blown  down,  or  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and  then  lay  fome 
mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  about  their  roots,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  cf  ftandard  trees,  which  call 
their  leaves,  for  fuch  as  are  planted  againft  walls,  fhould 
have  their  branches  fattened  to  the  wall  to  prevent  the  trees 
being  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and  place  their  roots  about 
five  inches  from  the  wall,  inclining  their  heads  thereto  ; 
and  the  fpring  following,  jutt  before  they  fhoot,  their  heads 
fhould  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix  buds,  as  is  fully  directed 
under  the  feveral  articles  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  watering  of  all  new-planted  trees,  1  fhould  ad- 
vife  it  to  be  done  with  great  moderation,  nothing  being 
more  injurious  to  them  than  over-watering.  Examples 
enough  of  this  kind  may  have  been  feen  in  many  parts  of 
England ;  and  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  in  placing  the  roots  of  a  dwarf  Pear-tree  in  water , 
the  quantity  of  moiflure  imbibed  decreafed  very  much  daily, 
becaufe  the  fap-vefiels  of  the  ioo:s,  like  thole  of  the  cut  off 
boughs  in  the  fame  experiment,  were  fo  faturated  and  clog¬ 
ged  with  moifture,  by  Handing  in  water,  that  more  of  it 
could  not  be  drawn  up.  And  this  experiment  was  tried 
upon  a  tree,  which  was  full  of  leaves,  and  thereby  more 
capable  to  difeharge  a  large  quantity  of  moifture  than  fuch 
trees  as  are  entirely  deftitute  of  leaves  ;  fo  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  fuch  trees  can  thrive,  where  the  moifture  is  too  great 
about  their  roots. 

The  diftance  which  trees  fhould  be  planted  at,  mutt  be 
proportioned  to  their  feveral  kinds,  and  the  feveral  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  intended,  all  which  is  explained 
under  their  feveral  heads;  but  fruit-trees,  planted  either 
againft  walls,  or  for  efpaliers,  fhould  be  allowed  the  follow¬ 
ing  diftances :  for  1110ft  forts  of  vigorous  (hooting  Pear-trees, 
thirty-fix  or  forty  feet  ;  for  Apricots,  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  ; 
Apples,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  ;  Peaches  and  Nedlarines, 
twelve  feet ;  Cherries  and  Plums,  twenty-five  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  height  of  the  wall. 
But  as  thefe  things  are  mentioned  in  their  feveral  articles, 
it  will  be  neealcfs  to  repeat  any  move  in  this  place. 

It  is  common  to  hear  pei ions  remarking,  that  from  the 
prefent  fpirit  of  planting,  great  advantages  will  accrue  to 
the  publick  by  the  increafe  of  timber  ;  but  whoever  is  the 
leaft  fkilled  in  the  growth  of  timber  mull  know,  that  little 
is  to  be  expedfted  from  rnoft  of  the  plantations  which  have 
lately  been  made  ;  for  there  are  few  perfons  who  have  had 
this  in  their  view  when  they  commenced  planters,  and  of 
thofe  few  fcarce  any  of  them  have  let  out  right,  for  there 
never  was  any  valuable  timber  produced  from  trees  which 
wsre  tranfplanted  of  any  confiderable  fize,  nor  is  any  of  the 
timber  of  the  trees  which  are  tranfplanted  young,  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  that  which  has  grown  from  the  feeds  unremoved. 
Belide,  if  we  confider  the  forts  of  trees  which  are  ufually 
planted,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  not  defigned  for 
timber;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  mOch  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  late  method  of  planting  has  nor  rather  been  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  growth  and  increafe  of  timber,  than  otherwife. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt  of  planting,  I  mutt  beg  leave  to 
cbferve,  that  moft  people  are  fo  much  in  a  hurry  about 
planting,  as  not  to  take  time  to  prepare  their  ground  for  the 
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reception  of  trees,  but  frequently  make  holes  and  flick  io 
the  trees,  amongft  all  forts  of  rubbifh  which  is  growing  up¬ 
on  the  land  :  and  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  there  has 
not  been  any  care  afterward  taken  to  dig  the  ground,  or 
root  out  the  noxious  plants  ;  but  the  trees  have  been  left  to 
ftruggle  with  thefe  bad  neighbours,  which  have  had  long 
poflellion  of  the  ground,  and  have  eftablilhed  themfelves  for 
ftrongly,  as  not  to  be  eaffly  overcome  ;  therefore  what  can 
be  expe&ed  from  fuch  plantations  ?  This  is  to  be  underftood 
of  deciduous  trees,  for  the  Pines  and  Firs,  if  once  well 
rooted  in  the  ground,  will  loon  get  the  better  of  the  plants 
and  deftroy  them. 

Therefore  1  w'ould  advife  every  perfon  who  propofes  to 
plant,  to  prepare  the  ground  well  before-hand,  by  trench¬ 
ing  or  deep  ploughing  it,  and  clearing  of  it  from  the  roots 
of  all  bad  weeds  ;  for  bv  fo  doing  there  will  be  a  founda¬ 
tion  laid  for  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  plantation.  Alfo  I 
advife  no  perfon  to  undertake  more  of  this  work  than  he  can 
afterward  keep  clean,  for  all  plantations  of  deciduous  trees 
will  require  this  care,  at  leaft  for  feven  years  after  they  are 
made,  if  they  hope  to  fee  the  trees  thrive  well.  Therefore 
all  fmall  plantations  fhould  have  the  ground  annually  dug 
between  the  trees  ;  and  as  to  thofe  which  are  large,  it  fhould 
be  ploughed  between  them.  This  will  encourage  the  roots 
of  the  trees  to  extend  themfelves,  whereby  they  will  find  a 
much  greater  (hare  of  nourilhment,  and  by  loofeningof  the 
ground,  the  moifture  and  air  will  more  eafily  penetrate  to 
the  roots,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  trees.  But  be- 
fides  this  operation,  it  will  be  abiolutely  neceflary  to  hoe 
the  ground  three  or  four  times  in  fummer,  either  by  hand 
or  the  hoe-plough.  This  1  am  aware  will  be  obje&ed  to 
by  many,  on  account  of  the  expence  ;  but  if  the  firil  hoeing 
is  performed  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  weeds  have 
gotten  ftrength,  a  great  quantity  of  ground  may  be  gone 
m  ef  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  if  the  feafon  is  dry  when  it  is  per¬ 
formed,  the  weeds  will  prefently  die  after  they  are  cut;  and 
if  this  is  repeated  before  the  weeds  come  up  again  to  any 
fize,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft  and  very  belt  hufbandry, 
for  if  the  weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  till  they  are  large,  it 
will  be  a  much  greater  expence  to  root  them  out,  and  make 
the  ground  clean  ;  befide,  the  weeds  will  rob  the  trees  of 
great  part  of  their  nourilhment.  I  have  fomerimes  .been 
told,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  let  the  weeds  grow  among  trees 
in  fummer,  in  order  to  (hade  their  roots,  and  keep  the 
ground  moift ;  but  this  has  come  from  perfons  of  no  (kill  ; 
but  as  others  may  have  been  deceived  by  fuch  advice,  l 
imagine  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  arfwer  to 
this.  And  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  if  weeds  are  permitted 
to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  all  moifture  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  for  their  own  nouriftiment,  fo  that  th?  trees 
will  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  kindly  dews  and  gentle 
fhowers  of  rain,  which  are  of  great  fervice  to  young  plan¬ 
tations  ;  and  thefe  will  be  entirely  drawn  away  by  the 
weeds,  which  will  prevent  their  penetrating  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  it  is  only  the  great  rains  which  can  defeend  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  And  whoever  has  the  leaft  doubt  of 
this  matter,  if  they  will  but  try  the  experiment,  by  keeping 
one  part  of  the  plantation  clean,  3nd  fuffer  the  weeds  to 
grow  on  another,  they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
by  the  growch  of  the  trees.  And  though  this  cleaning  is 
attended  with  an  expence,  yet  the  fuccefs  will  overpay  this, 
beftde  the  additional  pleafure  of  feeing  the  ground  always 
clean. 

PLATANUS.  W».  hf.  R.  H.  590.  tab.  363.  The 
Plane-tree. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  flowers  gronvirg  feparate  on  the  fame 
tree.  The  male  flowers  are  colleFied  in  a  rjund  ball ;  they  hanjt 
no  petals,  but  ha-ve  oblong  coloured  famine,  which  are  terminated 

to 
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by  four-cornered funmits.  The  female  flowers  have  fmall  fcaly 
empalementSy  and  federal  fmall  concave  petals ,  with  fievcral  awl- 
Jhaped germen  fitting  upon  the  flyles,  crowned  by  recurved  fligmas  ; 
thefe  are  collected  in  large  balls.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundijh  feed  fitting  upon  the  brifily  fiylet  and  fiurrounded  with 
downy  hairs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Platanus_/o/«V  palmatis.  Hort .  Cliff.  447 .  Plane-tree 
with  hand  fh aped  leaves  ;  or  Eafiern  Plane-tree. 

2.  Platanus  Joins  lohatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  447.  Plane-tree 
with  lobated  leaves  ;  Occidental,  or  Virginian  Plane-tree. 

Thefe  two  are  undoubtedly  djftindl  fpecies,  but  there  are 
two  others  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be 
varieties  that  have  accidentally  rifen  from  feed  ;  one  is  titled 
the  Maple-leaved  Plane-tree,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
Spanijh  Plane-tree. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jfia.  This  rifes  to  a 
very  great  height ;  the  Item  is  tall,  ere&,  and  covered  wi  h 
a.  fniooth  bark,  which  annually  falls  off;  it  fends  out  many 
fide  branches,  which  aie  generally  a  little  crooked  at  their 
joints  ;  the  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  dark  brown, 
inclining  to  a  purple  colour,  which  are  garnillied  with  leaves 
placed  alternate  j  th.ir  foot  ftalks  are  long  ;  the  leaves  are 
broad,  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  the  two  outer  are 
flightly  cut  again  into  two  more  ;  thefe  fegments  have  many 
acute  indentures  on  their  borders  5  the  upper  fide  of  the 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under  fide  pale.  The 
flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks  or  ropes  hanging 
downward,  each  fuftaining  five  or  fix  round  balls  of  flowers  ; 
the  upper,  which  are  the  largeft,  are  more  than  four  inches 
in  circumference  ;  thefe  fit  very  dole  to  the  foot-llalks. 
The  flowers  are  fo  fmall,  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  with¬ 
out  glafies;  they  come  out  at  the  fame  time  as  the  leaves, 
which  is  in  June ,  and  in  warm  fummers  the  feeds  will  ripen 
late  in  autumn,  and  if  left  upon  the  trees,  will  remain  till 
fpring,  when  the  balls  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  briftly  down 
which  furrounds  the  feeds,  help  to  tranfport  them  to  a  great 
dillance  with  the  wind. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America.  This  tree  alfo  grows  to  a  large  fize  ;  the  ftem 
very  {trait,  and  of  equal  girt  moft  part  of  the  length  ;  the 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  annually  falls  off  like  that  of  the  other ; 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  long  ;  the  leaves  are  broad, 
and  are  cut  into  angles,  having  feveral  acute  indentures  on 
their  borders,  with  three  longitudinal  midribs.  They  are 
of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under. 
The  flowers  grow  in  round  balls  like  the  former,  but  are 
-fmalJer.  The  leaves  and  flowers  come  out  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

That  which  is  called  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  is  certainly 
a  feminal  variety  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  for  the  feeds  which 
fcattered  from  a  large  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  Chelfea  gar¬ 
den,  have  produced  plants  of  that  fort  feveral  times.  This 
differs  from  the  two  forts  before  mentioned,  in  having  its 
leaves  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  but 
they  are  much  deeper  cut  than  thofe  of  the  Occidental  Plane. 
The  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  former,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is 
rougher,  fo  that  any  perfon  might  take  them  for  different 
fpecies,  who  had  not  feen  them  rife  from  the  fame  feeds. 

The  Spanijh  Plane-tree  has  larger  leaves  tha-n  either  of 
the  other  foits,  which  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the 
Occidental  Plane  tree,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  Eaftern. 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  cut  into  five,  and  others  but  three 
lobes  ;  thefe  are  fharp’y  indented  on  their  edges,  and  are 
of  a  light  green.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  middle  Plane- 
tree,  from  its  leaves  being  Ihaped  between  thofe  of  the  two 
other  forts.  It  grows  rather  fafter  than  either  of  the  other 
forts,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  very  large  trees  of  this  kind. 
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The  firft  fort  was  brought  out  of  the  Levant  to  Rome , 
where  it  was  cultivated  with  much  coft  and  induftry  :  the 
greateft  orators  and  ftatefmen  among  the  Romans  took  great 
pleafure  in  their  villas,  which  were  furroundcd  with  Pla- 
tani ;  and  their  fondnefs  for  this  tree  became  fo  great,  that 
we  frequently  read  of  their  irrigating  them  with  wine  in- 
ftead  of  water.  Pliny  affirms,  that  there  is  no  tree  whatfo- 
ever  which  fo  well  defends  us  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in 
fummer,  nor  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter,  the 
branches  being  produced  at  a  proportionable  diftance  to  the 
largenefs  of  their  leaves  ;  fo  that  whets  the  leaves  are  fallen 
in  winter,  the  branches  growing  at  a  great  dtitance,  eafily 
admit  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  England ,  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon3 
who  planted  a  noble  parcel  of  them  at  Verulam,  which  were 
there  very  flourifhing  fome  years  fince,  but  have  lately  been 
deftroyed. 

However,  notwithftanding  the  Plane-tree  is  backward  in 
coming  out  in  the  fpring,  and  the  leaves  decaying  foon  in 
autumn,  yet  for  the  goodly  appearance  and  great  magni¬ 
tude  to  which  it  will  grow,  it  deferves  a  place  in  large 
plantations,  or  ffiady  receffes  near  habitations,  efpecially  if 
the  plantation  be  defigned  cn  a  moift  foil,  or  near  rivulets 
of  water,  in  which  places  this  tree  will  arrive  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  magnitude. 

The  Eaftern  Plane-tree  is  propagated  either  from  feeds, 
or  by  layers,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  pra&ifed  in 
England ;  though  the  plants  thus  raifed  felaom  make  fo 
large  ftrait  trees,  as  thofe  which  are  produced  from  feeds  ; 
but  it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  feeds  of  this  tree 
were  not  productive,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fown  at v 
a  proper  feafon,  nor  managed  in  a  right  manner ;  for  I 
have  had  thoufands  of  the  young  plants  fpring  up  from  the 
feeds  of  a  large  tree,  which  fcattered  upon  the  ground  in  a 
moift  place;  and  I  fince  find,  that  if  thefe  feeds  are  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation,  they  will 
rife  extremely  well ;  ar.d  the  plants  thus  obtained,  will  make 
a  confiderable  pregrefs  after  the  fecond  year,  being  much 
hardier  and  lefs  liable  to  lofe  their  tops  in  winter,  than 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers.  And  fince  the  feeds 
of  this  tree  ripen  well  in  England ,  they  may  be  propagated 
in  as  great  plenty  as  any  other  foreft  tree. 

The  Virginian  Plane-tree  will  grow  extremely  well  from 
cuttings,  it  they  are  planted  the  oeginning  of  Odiober  upon 
a  modi  foil,  and  if  they  are  watered  in  dry  weather,  vvijU 
make  a  prodigious  progrefs  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  froift 
the  planting,  they  will  afford  noble  trees  for  planting  of 
avenues,  and  other  Ihady  walks  ;  and  their  trunks  are  per¬ 
fectly  ftrait,  growing  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  to  a  confider¬ 
able  height,  there  being  the  leaft  difference  in  the  girt  of 
this  tree,  for  feveral  yards  upwards,  of  any  other  fort  of 
tree  vvhatfoever. 

They  are  all  propagated  very  eafily  by  layers,  every  tsvig 
of  them  will  take  root,  if  they  are  but  covered  with  earth  ; 
thefe  layers  will  be  well  rooted  in  one  year,  when  they 
ffiould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  trees  or  ftcols,  and  planted 
in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years 
to  get  ftrength,  and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  arc  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  thefe  trees  are  planted,  the  better 
they  will  thrive.  An  experiment  of  this  I  made  in  1731, 
when  I  planted  one  of  thefe  trees,  whofe  ftem  was  eight 
inches  in  girt,  and  near  it,  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation, 

1  planted  another,  whofe  girt  was  not  three  inches,  and  the 
latter  is  now  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  gains  more 
in  one  year  than  the  other  does  in  three. 

PLOWING  OF  LAjS:D. 

There  is  r.ot  a  greater  improvement  of  arable  land 
than  that  of  well  ploughing  it,  by  which  the  foil  is  pul¬ 
verized, 
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verized,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  the  fibres  of  plants; 
the  oftener  this  is  repeated,  and  the  better  it  is  per¬ 
formed,  the  greater  improvement  is  made.  But  there  are 
not  many  of  the  practitioners  of  the  art  of  huibandry,  who 
attend  enough  to  this  part  of  it,  moil  of  them  contenting 
themfelves  with  going  on  in  the  old  beaten  road  of  their 
predeceffors  ;  fo  that  the  only  perfons,  who  have  made  any 
confiderable  improvement  in  this  part  of  agriculture,  are 
the  great  gardeners,  who  cultivate  moft  of  their  land  with 
the  plough,  in  which  they  have  imitated,  as  near  as  poflible, 
the  uie  of  the  fpade  in  labouring  of  their  ground. 

The  difference  between  digging  of  land  with  the  fpade, 
and  that  of  ploughing,  confifts  in  the  parts  of  the  earth 
being  much  more  divided  by  the  former  than  the  latter 
method  ;  therefore  thofe  gardeners,  who  are  curious  in  the 
workirg  of  their  land,  oblige  their  labourers  to  fpit  the 
ground  as  thin  as  poffible,  that  there  may  remain  no  large 
clods  unbroken  ;  lb,  when  land  is  ploughed,  the  fame  re¬ 
gard  fhould  be  had  to  break  and  pulverize  the  parts  as 
much  as  poftlble ;  for  when  there  are  great  clods  left  un¬ 
broken,  the  fibres  of  plants  never  penetrate  farther  than  the 
furface  of  them ;  fo  that  all  the  falts,  included  in  thefe 
lumps  of  earth,  are  locked  up,  that  the  plants  can  receive 
no  benefit  from  them.  And  thefe  clods,  in  proportion  to 
their  iize,  make  fuch  interltices,  that  the  air  often  pene¬ 
trates  through,  and  greatly  injures  the  tender  fibres  of  the 
roots.  Therefore  the  oftener  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  the 
more  the  parts  are  feparated  and  pulverized,  by  the  plough 
and  harrow,  the  better  will  the  plants  be  nouriihed  and  fed  ; 
but,  particularly  in  all  ftrong  land,  this  part  of  hufbandry 
will  be  the  moft  beneficial,  but  this  cannot  be  effected  un¬ 
der  four  or  five  ploughings,  and  by  ufing  fuch  ploughs  as 
have  either  two  or  four  colters,  which  will  cut  and  feparate 
the  clods  much  better  than  it  can  be  performed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  plough  ;  and  in  the  operation,  great  care  fhould  be 
had  to'  the  breadth  of  the  furrow,  for  when  thefe  are  made 
too  broad,  it  will  be  impofiible  to  break  and  feparate  the 
parts  fufficiendy.  In  fome  counties,  where  the  huibandmen 
are  not  veiy  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  I  have  feen 
gentlemen  oblige  them  to  plough  by  a  line,  and  they  have 
let  out  the  exaft  width  of  each  furrow.  This  not  only  adds 
a  neatnefs  to  the  ground,  but  iikewife  by  keeping  the  fur¬ 
rows  ftrait,  and  at  equal  diftances,  the  land  will  be  more 
equally  worked;  but  many  of  the  good  ploughmen,  in  the 
counties  near  London ,  will  direct  the  plough  as  ftrait  by  their 
eye,  as  if  they  were  to  ufe  a  line. 

Another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  ploughing  of  land  is, 
that  of  going  to  a  proper  depth;  for  if  the  furface  only  be 
broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  roots  of  whatever  plants  are 
fown  or  planted  in  it,  will  in  a  very  ihort  time  reach  the 
bottom,  and  meeting  with  the  hard  unbroken  foil,  they  are 
flopped  from  getting  farther,  and  of  confequence  the  plants 
will  flint  in  their  growth  ;  for  there  are  few  perfons  who 
have  attended  enough  to  the  downright  growth  of  the  roots 
of  plants  ;  they  only  have  had  regard  to  the  roots  of  thofe 
plants,  which  are  of  a  ftrong  flefhy  fubftance,  and  are  called 
Tap-roots,  being  in  form  of  Carrots.  Thefe  they  fuppofe 
will  require  to  have  the  land  wrought  to  a  greater  depth, 
that  the  roots  may  run  down,  and  be  the  longer;  for  in 
that  particular  the:r  goodnefs  confifts.  But  they  do  not 
think  that  the  fmall  fibrous  rooted  plants  ever  require  fo 
much  depth  to  run  into  the  ground,  and  in  this  they  are 
greatly  miflaken  j  for  1  have  traced  the  fmall  fibres  of  Grafs 
and  Corn  above  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  And  if  any 
perfon  is  curious  to  obferve  the,  length  of  the  fibres  of  plants, 
if  they  will  but  plant  one  of  each  fort  into  a  fmall  pot  of 
earth,  and  keep  them  duly  watered*  till  the  plants  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  flower,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  care¬ 
fully,  io  as  not  to  break  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and 


J  after  feparating  the  earth  from  them,  meafure  the  length  of 
i  their  roots,  they  will  be  found  much  greater  than  molt  peo¬ 
ple  imagine.  I  have  myfelf  frequently  traced  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  have  furrounded  the  pots  upward  of  twelve 
times,  and  the  roots  of  feme  ltrcng- growing  plants,  which 
have  gotten  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  flower-pots, 
have  in  three  months  time  extended  themfelves  ten  or  eleven 
feet  from  the  plant;  therefore  the  deeper  the  ground  is  la¬ 
boured,  the  greater  benefit  the  plants  will  receive  from  it; 
but  it  muft  be  underftood  only  of  fuch  land  as  the  ilaple  is 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  this,  for  if  the  foil  is  {hallow,  and 
either  gravel,  chalk,  or  ftone  lie  beneath,  it  will  be  very 
imprudent  to  turn  up  either  of  thefe  ;  therefore  the  depth  of 
the  furrows  in  fuch  lands  muft  be  determined  by  the  ilaple 
of  the  land.  By  the  word  Staple  muft  be  underftood  all 
that  depth  of  foil  next  the  furface,  which  is  proper  for  the  ■ 
growth  of  vegetables.  Where  clay  is  next  the  itaple,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  of  the  blue  or  ironmould  fort,  there  will  not 
be  the  fame  danger  of  going  a  little  deeper  than  the  ilaple, 
as  in  either  of  the  before  mentioned  forts  of  land  ;  for  if 
the  clay  be  of  a  fat  nature,  when  it  hath  been  well  expofed 
to  air,  and  often  laboured,  it  will  be  capable  of  affording  a 
large  iliare  of  nouriihment  to  the  crops. 

Jf  between  each  ploughing  of  the.  land  a  harrow  with 
long  teeth  is  made  ufe  of  to  tear  and  break  the  clods,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  land,  efpecially  if  it  is  ftrong, 
for  the  more  it  is  ftirred  by  different  inilruments,  the  better 
v/ill  the  parts  be  feparated  and  pulverized  ;  fo  that  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  as  pradifed  by  the  farmers  when  they  fallow 
their  land,  is  far  from  aofwering  their  intention,  for  they 
plough  up  the  ground,  leaving  it  in  great  clods  for  fome 
months,  and  frequently,  during  this  time,  Thirties  and  all 
bad  weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  upon  the  land,  and  exhauit 
the  goodnefs  of  it,  and  perhaps,  juft  before  the  feeds  are 
fown,  they  give  it  two  more  ploughings.  This  js  what  the 
farmers  call  good  hufbandry,  but  if  inllead  of  this  method 
they  wou’d  labour  the  ground  often  with  the  plough,  a 
harrow,  and  heavy  roller,  to  break  and  feparate  the  parts, 
and  never  fuffer  any  weeds  to  grow  upon  tiie  land,  during 
its  lying  fallow,  1  am  fare  they  would  find  their  account  in 
it;  firll,  by  the  growth  and  increale  of  their  crops,  and  af¬ 
terward  by  a  faving  in  the  weeding;  for  if  no  weeds  are 
fuffered  to  grow  to  ihed  their  feeds,  during  the  time  of  fal¬ 
lowing  the  land,  there  will  but  few  come  up  when  the 
ground  is  fown,  in  companion  with  what  would  otherwife, 
in  the  common  hufbandry. 

PLUMBAGO.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  140.  tab.  58.  Lin.  Gen. 

Plant.  196.  Leadwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  tu bilious  -permanent  empalcment,  which  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top  in  five  parts  ;  it  hath  one  funncl-Jhaped  petal, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube,  narrow  at  the  top.  The  brim  is  cut  in¬ 
to  five  oval  parts  ;  it  has  Jive  awT/haped  Jlamina ,  Jit  stated  in 
the  tube ,  Jilting  upon  the  valves  of  the  neclarium ,  which  includes 
the  germen  The  fmall  oval  germen.  fujiains  a  fingle  fyle,  the 
length  of  the  tube,  crowned  by  a  Jlender  five-pointed  figma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fttgle  oval  feed ,  included  in  the 
empalcment . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Plumbago  foliis amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  ClijJ'.  53.  Lead- 
wort  with  leaves  embracing  the  ilalks ;  common  Leadwort 
or  Tooth  wort. 

2.  Plumbago  foliis  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  53.  Leadwort 
with  leaves  having  foot-ftalks. 

The  firil  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Italy,  and  Spain.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  ground,  from  which  arife  many  flender  chan¬ 
nelled  ilalks  three  feet  high,  garniihed  with  oval  fpear- 
ihaped  leaves,  whole  bafe  embraces  the  italks ;  they  are 

J'mooth, 
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fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  grayilh  colour.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalks  fends  out  many  ilender  branches,  garnilhed 
with  fmall  leaves.  Thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  ftalks, 
are  terminated  by  tufts  of  blue  flowers,  which  are  fmall, 
funnel-ftiaped,  and  have  pretty  long  tubes  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong,  rough,  hairy  feeds.  This  plant  feldom 
flowers  till  Ofiober  in  England ,  fo  never  produces  ripe  feeds 
here.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers  and 
pale  ftalks,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  from  the  feeds 
of  the  former. 

The  ftalks  of  thefe  decay  in  the  winter,  and  new  ones 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  they  are  propagated  here  by 
carting  of  their  roots,  which  fend  out  heads  in  plenty. 
Thefe  may  be  divided  at  any  time,  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  from  the  time  the  ftalks  decay,  till  the  roots  begin 
to  ftioot  in  the  fpring ;  it  lhould  have  a  light  foil  and  a 
warm  fttuation,  otherwife  it  will  not  flower  here.  The 
roots  lhould  be  allowed  room  to  fpread,  and  the  ftalks  re¬ 
quire  fupport ;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  ground  between  them  dug  every  winter,  it  is  all 
the  culture  they  require. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  This  is 
a  perennial  plant,  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  from  which 
&rife  many  Ilender  ftalks,  which  grow  near  four  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ending 
in  acute  points,  placed  alternate,  Handing  upon  ihort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divides  into  fmail 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  frnall  oval  leaves,  and 
terminate  in  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  which  have  long  Ilender 
tubes,  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim  ;  thefe  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  covered  with  the  prickly  empalc- 
ment.  The  upper  part  of  the  rtalk,  and  the  empalements 
of  the  flowers,  are  very  glutinous,  flicking  to  the  fingers  il 
touched,  and  the  fmall  flies  which  fettle  upon  them,  are 
faftened,  fo  cannot  get  off  again.  This  plant  is  too  lender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  requires  to  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  ftove,  where  they  will  continue  flowering 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  thofe  flowers,  which  appear  early 
in  the  fummer,  will  be  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fovvn  on  a 
good  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  about  five  or  fix  weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  lhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tan,  oblerving  to  fcreen  them 
from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  afterward 
they  mull  be  treated  like  other  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  fummer  they  lhould  have  a  large  lhare  of  frdh 
air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and  require  water 
every  other  day.  In  winter  they  lhould  be  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  temperature  of  warmth,  and  mull  be  more  fparingly 
watered.  With  this  management  the  roots  will  abide  leveral 
years,  and  produce  plenty  of  flowers  and  feeds. 

PLUM-TREE.  See  Prunus. 

PLUMERIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  659.  tab.  439.  Red 
Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement,  divided  into  five  parts', 
it  bath  one  funnel-fhaped petal,  with  a  long  tube ,  cut  into  five 
oblong  oval  fegments  at  the  top,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  five 
ewl-Jhaped  fiamina ,  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  tube,  terminated 
by  Jummits  which  clofe  together,  and  an  oblong  bifid  germen, 
with  fcarce  any  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  double  acute  Jligma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  f  welling ,  acute-pointed  cap¬ 
ful  e,  with  one  cell,  filled  with  winged  feeds,  placed  over  each 
other  like  fcales  of  fifh. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Plumeria  foliis-  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  76.  Plu¬ 
meria  with  oblong  oval  leaves ;  commonly  called  in  the 
Wef -Indies  Red  Jafmine. 
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2.  Plumeria  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  ramis  pdfulis,  fori  dies 
corymbofis.  Plumeria  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  fpreading 
branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  5  called  in 
the  ll'efl -Indies  the  Japan-tree. 

3.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  revolutis,  pedunculis fuperne 
tuberofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  which  turn  backward,  and  the  foot-ftalks  having 
fwellings  on  the  upper  fide. 

4.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with  fpear-lhaped  obtufe  leaves, 
having  foot-llalks. 

5.  Plumeria  foliis  lineari-  lanceolatis  longiffimis.  Plumeria? 
with  very  long,  narrow,  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Wefi- Indies, 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  into  moll  of  the  iflands, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ornament.  It  rifes 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  (talk  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dark  green  bark,  having  marks  where  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off.  The  ftalks  are  fucculent,  and  abound' 
with  a  milky  juice,  but  within  they  are  fomewhat  ligneous. 
Toward  the  top  they  put  out  a  few  thick  fucculfent  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  at  their  ends  with  oval  oblong  leaves, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  having  a  large  midrib,  and  tnany 
tranfverfe  veins  ;  thefe  are  full  of  a  milky  juice.  At  the 
ends  of  the  branches  come  out  the  flowers  in  pretty  large 
cluilers  ;  they  are  Ihnped  like  thofe  of  the  Oleander  or 
Rofe  Bay,  having  one  petal,  which  is  tubulous*,  and  cut 
into  five  oval  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour.  When 
the  flowers  are  pad,  the  germen  becomes  a  long  fwellirig 
pod,  filled  with  flat  winged  feeds,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  fcales  of  filh.  It  ufually  flowers  here  in  July  and 
Augufl,  but  is  never  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  I  received  from  the  iflar.d  of  St.  Chrifopher 
by  the  name  of  Japan-tree.  This  fort  is  very  rare  in  the 
Englifb  fettlements  at  prefent,  having  been  but  lately  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Spanifh  Wef -Indies.  It  is  in  leaf  and  Hem 
very  like  the  firft,  but  the  llalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  they 
divide  into  ftrong  fpreading  branches,  which  are  filled  with 
a  milky  juice  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  confidence  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  veins  are  larger  ;  the  flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  are  produced  in  much 
larger  cluflers.  It  is  very  common;  to  have  upward  of 
twenty  of  thefe  flowers  open  in  one  bunch,  and  a  number 
to  fucceed  thefe  as  they  decay,  fo  as  that  the  clufters  have 
continued  in  beauty  upward  of  two  months,  during  which 
time  they  make  a  moll  beautiful  appearance  in  the  ftove, 
and  have  a  very  agreeable  (cent. 

The  third  fort  grows  plentifully  at  Cutnpeacby.  This  Is 
not  near  fo  beautiful  as  the  two  former  forts,  the  flowers 
being  fmaller,  and  produced  in  lefs  bunches,  and  are  more¬ 
over  of  (hort  duration.  But  for  the  beauty  of  their  Hems 
and  leaves,  and  for  the  fake  of  variety,  they  deferve  room 
in  every  curious  collection  of  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfloun,  growing 
in  great  plenty  near  Carthagena.  This  fort  produces  fmall 
white  flowers,  refembling  thofe-of  the  third,  fo  is  lefs  valu¬ 
able  than  the  two  firft. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard , 
gardener  to-  the  king  of  France  at  Verfailles,  but  I  had  no 
account  of  the  country  from  whence  it  was  fent.  This 
hath  a  ftalk  very  like  the  firft  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  one  inch  broad ;  they 
are  thick,  fucculent,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice,  a  little 
roundilh  at  their  points.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  Laid 
to  be  yellow,  but  as  the  plants  have  not  yet  flowered  here, 
I  can  give  no  farther  account  of  them. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ;  thefe 
lhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 

into 
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into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  about  two  inches  high,  they  Oiould  be  tr3nfplanted  into 
feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  Candy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed  again.  They  mud  not  have  much  water, 
for  as  all  the  forts  are  very  fucculent,  being  full  of  a  milky 
juice,  fomewhat  like  the  Euphorbiums,  moidure  will  caule 
them  to  rot.  In  hot  weather  the  plants  lhould  have  a 
pretty  large  fhare  of  frelh  air  admitted  to  them,  by  railing 
the  glades  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  t  e 
feafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  Toward  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the  plants  lhould 
be  removed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into  the  bari-bed, 
where  they  mud  remain  during  the  winter.  As  thefe  plants 
all  cad  their  leaves  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  continue 
deditute  of  them  till  about  the  beginning  of  May,  fo,  during 
that  time,  they  lhould  be  watered  very  fparingly,  becaule 
they  are  in  more  danger  of  rotting,  while  they  are  in  a  lets 
adtive  date,  by  too  much  ruoiilure,  than  when  they  are  fur. 
nifhed  with  leaves,  through  which  the  moidure  is  more  freely 
perfpired. 

All  thefe  forts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of 
this  country  in  the  fummer  feafon,  therefore  lhould  be  con- 
ftantly  prel'erved  in  the  dove,  where,  in  warm  weather, 
they  mud  have  a  large  lhare  of  free  air,  but  in  cold  weather 
they  mud  be  kept  very  warm.  While  they  are  young,  it 
will  be  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  bark  bed,  but  when 
they  have  obtained  llrength,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry 
fiove,  where  they  will  thrive  well,  provided  they  are  kept 
in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  and  have  not  too  much 
water. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
before  they  are  planted,  during  which  time  they  lhould  be 
laid  on  the  flues  in  the  dove,  that  the  part  which  joined  to 
the  old  plant  may  be  healed  over  before  they  are  planted, 
otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  cuttings  diould  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  Tandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the  cuttings  fuc- 
ceed,  they  will  have  taken  root  in  about  two  months,  when 
they  lhould  have  a  larger  lhare  of  air  to  harden  them  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  fun  and  air,  and  afterward  may  be  treated 
as  the  old  plants. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  riant,  I.  Ducksfoot, 
or  May  Apple. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  bud  of  tbe  fewer  is  inclofed  in  a  large  three  -leaved  em  - 
■ palement ,  in  form  of  a  fpatha  or  Jkeaih.  It  has  nine  roundijh 
concave  petals,  plaited  on  their  borders,  and  fmaller  than  the  em- 
palement ;  it  has  a  roundijh  germen  without  a  fyle ,  crovoned  by 
a  plaited  obtufe  fiigma.  'the  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  capfule  of  one  cell,  crowned  by  ihe  figma,  filled  with  roundijh 
feeds, 

We  have  but  one  Specie j  of  this  genus  in  the  Englifj 
gardens,  viz. 

Podophyllum  folds  pelt  at  is  lobatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  505. 
Ducks-foot  with  target-lhaped  leaves  having  lobes. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  many  thick  tubers,  which  are 
fadened  together  by  flelhy  fibres,  and  propagate  greatly  un¬ 
der  ground,  fending  out  many  fmaller  branches,  which 
ftrike  downward.  In  the  fpring  arife  feveral  foot  dalks 
about  fix  inches  high,  which  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each 
fudaining  one  leaf  compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  lobes, 
the  five  middle  being  deeply  indented  at  the  top ;  t’ncfe  join 
together  at  their  bafe,  where  the  foot-dalk  meets,  which  is 
fadened  to  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf  like  the  handle  of  a 
target ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  At 
the  divifion  of  the  foot-dalk  comes  out  the  flower  with  a 
large  empalement,  covering  it  like  a  Iheath ;  the  flower  hath 
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nine  pretty  large  concave  white  petals,  which  are  roundifh 
at  the  top,  and  plaited  on  their  borders.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  large,  rou-ndilh,  oval  ge-rnen,  crowned  by  a 
plaited  obtufe  Aigma,  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
diort  daniina,  terminated. by  oblong,  erett,  yellow  fummits. 

This  plant  propagates  fo  fad  by  its  creeping  roots,  as  that 
few  peifons  ate  at  the  trouble  0 f  flowing  the  feeds.  Every 
part  of  the  root  will  grow,  fo  they  may  be  annually  parted, 
either  in  autumn  when  their  leaves  decay,  or  in  the  fpring 
j u It  before  the  roots  begin  to  fnoot  ;  they  require  no  ocher 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  It  loves  a 
light  loamy  foil,  and  a  fiiady  fituation,  and  is  fo  hardy  as 
feldom  to  be  injured  by  frod. 

POINCIANA.  Bourn.  Inf.  R.  H  619.  tab.  391.  Bar - 
badoes  Flower  fence,  0 fSparhJb  Carnations. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empale  tnent  f  the  fewer  is  compofed  of five  oblong  concave 
leaves,  which fail  of.  V  be  fewer  has  five  unequal  petals  ;  four 
of  them  are  nearly  equal  and  roundijh,  but  the  fifth  is  larger , 
deformed,  and  indented.  It  hah  ten  long,  briftly,  rif.ng  fig  >,as, 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  and  an  awl  f to  aped  declining  ger - 
men,  which  fits  upon  the  fyle,  and  is  crowned  by  an  acute  Jligma. 
'The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  co ;» prefed  pod,  with 
feveral  tranfvcrj'e  partitions  ;  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  Jingle 
flattijh  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  EngHfh 
gardens,  viz. 

Poinciana  aculcis  gerninis.  llort.  XJpfel.  lOi.  Flower- 
fence  with  double  fpines. 

There  ate  two  varieties  of  this,  which  were  difeovered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hoof  cun  in  the  Spanifh  Weft -Indies,  One  of 
thefe  hath  a  red,  and  the  other  a  yellow  flower,  but  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  difference  in  the  plants  from 
the  common  fort,  they  mud  be  fuppofed  only  accidental 
variations,  which  have  rifen  from  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  It  is  planted 
in  hedges,  to  divide  the  lands  in  Bar  badass,  from  whence  it 
had  the  title  of  Flower-fence;  it  is  alfo  called  Spanjb  Car¬ 
nations  by  forne  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  Britjh  iflanhs.  It 
rifes  with  a  ftrait  ftalk  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  gray  bark,  and  is  fometitnes  as  thick  as  the 
fmall  of  a  man's  leg,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches 
at  the  top,  which  are  armed  at  each  joint  with  two  ihort, 
flrong,  crooked  fpines,  and  are  garnilhed  with  decompound 
winged  leaves,  each  leaf  being  compofed  of  lix  or  eight  pair 
of  fimpie  winged  leaves,  the  lower  pair  being  compofed  of 
four  or  five  pair  of  lobes,  the  others  gradually  incieafing  in 
their  number  toward  the  top,  where  they  decreaie  again, 
and  are  fmaller.  The  lobes  are  of  a  light  green  colour, 
and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  drong  odour. 

'I'he  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  dowers, 
which  are  fometimes  formed  mto  a  kind  of  pyramid,  and 
at  others  they  are  difpofed  more  in  form  of  an  umbel. 
The  foot-dalk  of  each  flower  is  near  three  inches  long  ; 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  roundilh  at 
the  top,  but  are  contracted  to  narrow  tails  at  their  bafe ; 
they  fpread  open,  and  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a 
deep  red  or  Orange  colour,  yellow,  and  feme  fpots  of  green  ; 
they  have  a  very  agreeable  odour.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  fituated  a  deader  flyle  above  three  inches  long, 
upon  which  the  germen  fits,  and  is  accompanied  by  ten 
fiamina,  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Ayle,  termina¬ 
ted  by  oblong  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  pad,  the  ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  broad  flat  pod,  about  three  inches  long,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each 
including  one  flattifh  irregular  feed.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  ufed  indead  of  Sena  in  the  Wef -Indies  to  purge, 
and  from  thence  the  plant  is  by  fome  perlons  titled  Sena. 

Ligott 
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Ligon  fays  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  firft  carried  to  Bar . 
ladoes  from  Cape  Verd  IJlands ,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
was  fuch,  that  the  inhabitants  foon  fpread  it  over  that  ifland, 
and  afterward  it  was  tranfported  into  moll  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands.  This  may  have  been  fo,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  the  late 
Dr.  Houjioun  found  it  in  the  woods  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  fettlements.  He  alfo  found  it  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  and  at  Campeachy,  where  he  alfo  found  the  two 
varieties  with  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  annually  brought  over  in 
plenty  from  the  Wefi-Indies,  which,  if  fown  upon  a  hot- bed, 
will  rife  eafily.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  Ihade  them  from  the 
fun,  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  mad  have 
air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water.  When  the  plants  have  filled 
-the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  (hould  be  fhaken  out,  and 
placed  into  larger  ones,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow. 
If  care  be  taken  to  water  and  fhift  them  as  often  as  is  ne- 
ceflary,  they  will  grow  to  be  three  feet  high  the  firft  feafon. 
At  Michaelmas  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the  Hove,  which  fhould  be  kept  to 
the  Ananas  heat,  marked  on  the  botannical  thermometers, 
and  frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  they  fhould  not 
have  too  much  water  in  winter.  The  earth,  which  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  planted  in,  mull  be  frefh,  light,  and  fandy 
(but  not  over-rich),  in  which  they  will  fland  the  winter  better 
than  if  planted  in  a  ftronger  foil. 

Thefe  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove, 
where  in  warm  weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of 
air,  but  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to  cold ;  if  damp  feizes 
their  top,  it  very  often  kills  the  plants,  or  at  leaft  occafions 
the  lofs  of  their  heads.  With  proper  management  they 
will  grow  much  taller  here  than  they  ufually  do  in  Barba- 
does,  but  their  ftems  will  not  be  larger  than  a  man’s  finger, 
which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  drawn  up  by  the  glaffes 
of  the  ftove.  I  have  had  fome  of  thefe  plants  more  than 
eighteen  feet  high  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  beautiful  flowers  fome  years.  Thefe  flowers 
have  always  appeared  in  December,  but  in  the  Wefi-Indies  I 
am  informed  they  flower  twice  a  year,  at  which  times  they 
make  a  molt  beautiful  appearance. 

POKE  VIRGINIAN.  See  Phytolacca. 

POLEMONIUM.  Bourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  146.  tab.  61.  Greek 
Valerian,  or  Jacob's  Ladder. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  f  oncer  has  a  permanent  ernpalement ,  which  is  cut  into  Jose 
figments  ;  it  has  one  wheel-Jhaped  petal.  I  he  tube  is  very  Jhort ; 
the  upper  part  is  divided,  and  J'preads  open.  It  hath  five  fiender 
fiannna ,  infsrted  in  the  valves  of  the  tube,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  petal ,  and  are  terminated  by  roundijh  fiummits.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  fiituated  an  acute  oval  germen ,  fiupporting  a 
Jknder  fiyle,  equal  v:ith  the  petal ,  crowned  by  a  revolving  irifid 
fiigma.  I  he  germen  aftervjard  turns  to  a  three-cornered  oval 
capfule ,  having  three  cells,  filled  with  irregular  acute-pointed feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Pole  mon  ium  calycibus  cord! re  tuba  longicribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  162.  Greek  Valerian  with  an  ernpalement  longer 
than  the  tube  of  the  Hewer. 

z.  Polemonium  foil is  pinnatis,  radicibus  reptatricibus . 
Flor.  Virg.  22.  Greek  Valerian  with  winged  leaves,  and  a 
creeping  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  beer  difeovered  growing  wild  in  Carleton  Peek,  and 
about  M album  Cove  near  Craven ,  in  Yorkjhire .  Of  this  there 
are  three  varieties,  one  with  a  white,  another  with  a  blue, 
and  one  with  a  variegated  flower,  alio  another  with  variega¬ 
ted  leaves. 
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This  plant  has  winged  leaves,  which  are  compofed  of 
feveral  pair  of  lobes  placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  rife 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  high;  they  are  hollow,  channelled, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  lower,  butdecreafe  upward  in  their  fize ;  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  bunches  of  flowers,  which  fit  very  clofe ;  they 
have  one  petal,  which  has  a  fhort  tube,  cut  into  five  roundifh 
fegments  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
and  have  each  five  ftamina,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow 
fummits.  .Thefe  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  acute-pointed  capfules,  with  three 
cells,  filled  with  irregular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
in  the  flpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  they  are 
come  up  pretty  ftrong,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into 
another  bed,  about  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  obferving 
to  fhade  and  water  them,  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  until  Michaelmas,  at  which  time  they  muft 
be  trar, {planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where, 
being  intermixed  with  different  forts  of  flowers,  they  will 
make  a  beautiful  appearance. 

This  plant  is  not  naturally  of  long  duration,  but  by  taking 
them  up  in  autumn,  and  parting  of  them,  they  may  be 
continued  feveral  years,  but  as  the  feedling  plants  always 
flower  much  ftronger  than  the  offsets,  few  perfons  ever  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  flips. 

The  fort  with  white  flowers  will  frequently  arife  from 
the  feeds  of  the  blue,  as' will  alfo  that  with  variegated 
flowers,  but  thefe  may  be  continued  by  parting  of  their  roots. 

The  fort  with  variegated  leaves  is  preferved  by  parting 
of  their  roots,  becaufe  the  plants  raifed  from  feeds  would 
be  fubjedt  to  degenerate,  and  become  plain.  The  bed 
time  to  part  them  is  about  Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  take 
good  root  before  the  cold  weather  prevents  them.  Thefe 
fhould  have  a  frefh  light  foil,  but  if  it  be  too  rich,  their 
roots  will  rot  in  winter,  or  the  ftripes  will  go  off  in  the 
fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  creeping  roots,  by  which 
it  multiplies  very  fall.  The  leaves  have  feldom  more  than 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  which  Hand  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort  ; 
they  are  of  a  darker  green.  The  lobes  are  narrow,  and 
are  placed  alternately  ;  the  ftalks  rife  nine  or  ten  inches 
high,  fending  out  branches  their  whole  length.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches,  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  foot- ftalks ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  common 
fort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  blue  colour. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  common  fort,  or  by  parting  of  their  roots  in 
autumn,  and  is  eaually  hardy  with  the  common  fort. 

POLIANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3 84.  The  Tuberofe, 
The  Char  afters  are, 

I he  flower  has  no  ernpalement ;  it  has  one  funnel-fhated  petal. 
The  tube  is  oblong  and  incurved ;  the  brim  is  cut  into  fix  oval 
fegments ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  fix  thick  Jlamina,  fiituated 
in  the  chaps  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  linear  fummits,  which 
are  longer  than  the  Jlamina.  In  the  bottom  cf  the  tube  is  fiituated 
a  roundijh  germen,  fiupporting  a  fiender  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  thick 
irifid  honey-  bearing  /sigma.  Bhe  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
obtufe ,  roundijh,  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  ceils,  whi  h 
are  filled  with  plain  half -round  feeds,  difpofed  in  a  double  range. 
We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Poljanthes  fioribus  alternis.  Hart.  Cliff.  127.  Polian- 
thes  with  flowers  placed  alternately  ;  commonly  called 
Tuberofe. 

The  varieties  of  this  are  the  Tuberofe,  with  a  double 
flower,  the  ftriped-leaved  Tuberofe,  and  the  Tuberofe  with 
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a  fmaller  flower ;  the  laft  is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors 
as  a  diftindt  fpecies,  but  is  certainly  a  variety. 

This  fort  is  frequent  in  the  fouth  of  France,  from  whence 
the  roots  have  been  often  brought  to  England  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  thofe  roots  have  arrived  from  Italy,  which 
are  annually  imported  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  weaker,  and 
do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Tuberofe,  but  in  other  refpects-is  the  fame.  _ 

The  Tuberofe  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  it 
was  fir  ft  brought  to  Europe ,  where  it  now  thrives  in  the 
the  warmer  parts,  as  well  as  in  its  native  foil.  Tne  Genoeje 
are  the  people  who  cultivate  this  plant,  to  furnifh  all  the 
other  countries  where  the  roots  cannot  be  propagated  with¬ 
out  great  trouble  and  care,  and  from  thence  the  roots  are 
annually  fent  to  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  moft 
inoft  parts  of  Italy ,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  the  roots  thrive  and 
propagate  without  care,  where  they  are  once  planted. 

This  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  exceeding  beauty  and  fragrancy  of  its  flowers ; 
the  roots  of  this  are  annually  brought  from  Genoa,  by  the 
perfons  who  import  Orange  trees ;  for  as  thefe  roots  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  ground  in  England,  fo  there  are 
few  perfons  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  nurfing  up  their 
offsets,  till  they  become  blowing  roots,  becaufe  it  will  be 
two  or  three  years  before  they  arrive  to  a  proper  fize  for 
producing  flowers;  and  as  they  mull  be  protedted  from  the 
frofl  in  winter,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  covers  is  greater 
than  the  roots  are  worth,  for  they  are  generally  fold  pretcy 
reafonable,  by  thofe  who  import  them  from  Italy . 

The  double  flowering  is  a  variety  of  the  firft,  which  was 
obtained  from  feed  by  Monf  Le  Cour,  of  Leyden  in  Holland, 
who  for  many  years  was  fo  tenacious  of  parting  with  any 
of  the  roots,  even  after  he  had  propagated  them  in  fuch 
plenty,  as  to  have  more  than  he  could  plant,'  caufed  them 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  that  he  might  have  the  vanity  to  boall 
of  being  the  only  perfon  in  Europe  who  was  poffefled  of  this 
flower ;  but  of  late  years  the  roots  have  been  fpread  into 
many  parts,  and  as  there  is  no  method  to  propagate  this 
but  by  the  offsets,  moft  people  who  have  had  of  this  fort, 
are  careful  to  multiply  and  increafe  it,  which  is  done  by 
planting  the  offsets  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  March , 
and  covering  the  bed  in  cold  weather  with  mats  or  firaw  ; 
in  fummer  they  mull  have  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 
In  this  bed  the  roots  may  remain  till  the  leaves  decay  in 
autumn,  but  if  there  fhould  happen  any  froft  before  that 
time,  the  bed  fhould  be  covered  to  guard  the  roots  from 
the  froft,  becaufe  if  the  froft  enters  fo  low  as  to  reach  the 
roots,  it  will  kill  them  ;  and  if  the  leaves  are  injured  by  the 
froft,  it  will  weaken  the  roots.  Where  there  is  due  care 
taken  to  fereen  .them  from  froft,  and  too  much  wet,  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  let  the  roots  remain  in  the  bed  till  the 
end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  provided 
hard  frolls  do  not  fet  in  fooner,  for  the  lefs  time  the  roots 
are  out  of  the  ground,  the  itronger  they  will  be,  and  the 
fooner  they  will  flower;  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they 
fhould  be  cleaned  from  the  earth,  and  laid  up  in  dry  fand, 
where  they  may  be  fecure  from  froft  and  wet  ;  here  they 
fhould  remain  until  the  feafon  for  planting  them  again  ; 
this  fame  method  fhould  be  pradtifed  by  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  cultivate  the  Angle  fort  in  England ,  and  alfo  that 
with  ftriped  leaves  mud  be  propagated  the  fame  way. 

I  fhall  next  give  directions  for  the  management  of  thofe 
roots,  which  are  annually  brought  from  Italy.  And  firft, 
in  the  choice  of  the  roots,  thofe  which  are  the  largeil  and 
plumpeft,  if  they  are  perfectly  firm  ami  lound,  are  the  bell, 
and  the  fewer  offsets  they  have,  the  itronger  they  will  flower, 
but  the  under  part  of  the  roots  (hou'd  be  particularly  exa¬ 
mined,  becaufe  it  is  there  that  they  firft  decay  ;  afier  the 
rocts  are  chofen,  before  they  are  p  anted,  the  offsets  fhould 
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be  taken  off ;  for  if  thefe  are  left  upon  the  roots,  they  wilT 
draw  away  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  the  old  root*, 
whereby  the  flower  items  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

As  thefe  roots  commonly  arrive  in  England  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  thofe  who  are  delirous  to  have  thefe 
early  in  flower,  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot- bed  foon  after 
the  roots  arrive,  which  fhould  have  good  rich  earth  laid 
upon  the  dung,  about  feven  or  eight  inches  deep  ;  this  bed 
fhoirld  be  covered  with  a  frame,  and  when  the  bed  is  in  a 
proper  temperature  for  warmth,  the  roots  fhould  be  planted- 
at  about  fix  inches  diltance  from  each  other  every  way. 
The  upper  part  of  the  root  fhould  not  be  buried  more  than 
one  inch  in  the  ground  ;  when  the  roots  are  planted,  there 
fhould  be  but  little  water  given  them,  until  they  fhoot  above 
ground,  for  too  much  wet  will  rot  them,  when  they  are  in, 
an  inactive  ftate,  but  afterward  they  will  require  plenty  of 
water,  efpeciaily  when  the  feafon  is  warm.  When  the 
flower-items  begin  to  appear,  the  bed  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  given  to  it,  otherwife-  the  ltalks  will  draw  up 
weak,  and  produce  but  few  flowers ;  for  the  more  air  thefe 
plants  enjoy  in  good  weather,  the  ftronger  they  will  grow,, 
and  produce  a  great  number  of  flowers ;  therefore,  toward 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  frame  may  be  quite  taken  off  the 
bed,  and  hoops  faltened  over  it,  to  fupport  a  covering  of 
mats,  which  need  not  be  laid  over  but  in  the  night,  or  in- 
very  cold  weather,  fo  that  by  enjoying  the  free  open  air, 
their  Items  will  be  large ;  and  if  they  are  well  watered  in* 
dry  weather,  their  flowers  will  be  large,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  on  each  Item. 

This  firft  planting  will  require  more  care  than  thofe  whiefo 
are  defigned  to  come  after  them  ;  for  in  order  to  have  a 
fucceffion  of  thefe  flowers,  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  at 
three  different  times,  miz.  the  firft  the  beginning  of  March,. 
the  fecond  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  third  at  the  end. 
of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  but  the  latter  bed*, 
will  require  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  dung  than  the  firft,.. 
efpeciaily  that  bed  which  is  the  laft  made,  for  if  there  is 
but  warmth  enough  to  put  the  roots  in  motion,  it  is  as- 
much  as  will  be  required  ;  3nd  this  laft  bed  will  need  no 
covering,  for  many  times  thofe  roots  which  are  planted  in- 
the  full  ground  at  this  feaion,  will  produce  flrong  flowers 
in  autumn  ;  but  in  order  to  fecure  their  flowering,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  beft  way  to  plant  them  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  As- 
to  the  fecond  bed,  that  fnuuld  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
and  covered  with  mats  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather, 
otherwife  the  late  froits  which  frequently  happen  in  May,, 
will  pinch  them. 

Thefe  plants  may  remain  in  thfc  beds  until  the  flowers 
are  near  expanding,  at  which  time  they  may-  be  carefully 
taken  up,  pi  clewing  the  earth  so  their  roots,  amd  planted 
in  pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  lhade  for  about  a  week  to 
recover  their  removal  •,  after  which  time  the  pots  may  ber 
removed  into  halls,  or  other  apartments,  where  they  will 
continue  in  beauty  a  long  time,  and  their  fragrant  odour 
will  perfume  the  air  of  the  rooms  where  they  are  placed, 
and  by  having  a  fucceffion  of  them,  they  may  be  continued 
from  Mid/utnmer  to  the  end  of  Oftober,  or  middle  of  No - 
member  ;  but  as  the  items  of  thefe  plants  advance,  there 
fhould  be  fome  flicks  put  down  by  each  root,  to  which  the 
Item s  ihould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
the  wind. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  people,  to  plant  thefe 
roots  in  pots,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  hot-bed  ;  but  there 
is  much  more  trouble  in  raifing  them  in  this  metnod,  than 
in  that  before  diredted ;  for  it  the  roots  aie  not  planted  in 
very  final!  pots,  there  will  be  a  neceflity  of  making  the 
beds  much  larger,  in  order  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the 
roots  ;  and  if  they  are  firit  planted  in  fmall  pots,  they  fhould 
be  fhaken  out  of  thefe  into  pots  of  a  larger  fize,  when  they 
I  begin 
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begin  to  fhoot  out  their  flower-ftems,  otherwife  the  ftalks 
will  be  weak,  and  produce  but  few  flowers  ;  therefore  I 
prefer  the  other  method,  as  there  is  no  danger  in  removing 
the  roots,  if  it  is  done  with  care. 

When  the  roots  are  ftrong  and  properly  managed,  the 
ftems  will  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  each  Item  will 
produce  twenty  flowers  or  more;  and  in  this  the  great 
beauty  of  thefe  flowers  confifts,  for  when  there  are  but  a 
few  flowers  upon  the  ftalks,  they  will  foon  fade  away,  and 
mult  be  frequently  renewed  ;  for  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes  coming  out  alternately  upon  the  ftalk,  the  lower 
flowers  opening  firft,  and  as  thefe  decay,  thole  above  them 
open,  fo  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flowers  upon 
jeach  flalk,  they  continue  in  beauty  a  longer  or  Ihorter  time. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  will  require  a  little  more 
care,  in  order  to  have  the  flowers  fair  ;  but  this  care  is 
chiefly  at  the  time  of  blowing,  for  the  flowers  of  this  fort 
will  not  open,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  there¬ 
fore  when  the  flowers  are  fully  formed  and  near  opening, 
the  pots  Ihould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  a  Ihelter 
of  glafles  ihould  be  prepared  for  them,  that  the  dews  and 
rains  may  not  fall  upon  them,  for  that  will  caufe  the  flowers 
to  rot  away  before  they  open,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun 
drawn  through  the  glafles,  will  caufe  their  flowers  to  ex¬ 
pand  very  fair.  With  this  management,  I  have  had  this 
fort  with  very  double  flowers  extremely  fair,  and  upward 
of  twenty  upon  one  ftem,  fo  that  they  have  made  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance ;  but  where  this  has  not  been  pra&ifed,  I 
have  rarely  feen  one  of  them  in  any  beauty. 

POLIUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  206.  tab.  97.  Mountain 
Poley. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empale  meat  of  the  fower  is  cut  into  five  acute  fegments. 
The  fower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  it  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  Jhort 
tube.  The  fiannna  occupy  the  place  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
lower  lip  is  cut  into  five  fegments.  It  hath  four  awl Jb aped 
Jiarnina,  which  are  terminated  by  fimall fiummits ,  and  a  germen 
divided  into  four  parts,  fupporting  a  Jlender  fiyle,  crowned  by 
two  narrow  figmas  ;  the  germen  afterward  become  four  naked 
feeds ,  inclofed  in  the  empale ment. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polium  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caulilus  procum- 
lentibus,  foribus  coryenbojis  terminalibus.  Mountain  Poley  with 
entire  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  trailing  ftalks,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

2.  Polium  Jpicis  oblovgis  folds  obtufis  crcnatis  tomentofis. 
Mountain  Poley  with  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  obtule, 
crenated,  woolly  leaves;  yellow  Mountain  Poley. 

3.  Pol  1  UM  Jpicis  fubretundis ,  caulibus  fiijfruticofis  incanis, 
folds  linearibus  tomentofis.  Mountain  Poiey  with  roundifh 
fpikes  of  flowers,  hoary  flirubby  ftalks,  and  very  narrow 
woolly  leaves. 

4 .  Polium  caule  ramofo  procumbente ,  folds  lineari  -  lanceola  - 
tis  dentatis,  foribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  a 
branching  trailing  ftalk,  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  woolly,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches. 

3.  Polium  caule  eredo  dif'ufo,  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  ere- 
ratis,  corymbis  terminalibus  lateralibifque.  Poley  with  an 
erefl  diffufed  flalk,  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  crenated  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  terminating  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  out  of  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

6.  Polium  caulibus  procumbentibus  hirfutijjhnis,  folds  cu¬ 
neiform i  crbiculatis  crenatis.  Poley  with  very  hairy  trailing 
ftalks,  and  orbicular  wedge-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
crenated. 

7.  Polium  caule  eredo  ramofo ,  folds  lanceolatis  dentatis 
fubtus  tomentofis ,  foribus  eonfiertis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an 
upright  branching  ftalk,  fpear-lhaped  indented  leaves,  which 
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are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  growing  in 

clufters,  terminating  the  branches. 

8.  Pol  ium  caule  credo  corymbofo,  folds  linearibus  reflexist 
foribus  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright  ftalk,  branching 
out  in  form  of  a  corymbus,  narrow  reflexed  leaves,  and 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 

9-  Polium  caule  ramofo,  procumbente,  folds  lineari-lanceo¬ 
latis  fuperne  dentatis,  fpicis  oblongis  terminalibus .  Poley  with 
a  trailing  branching  ftalk,  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which 
are  indented  toward  the  top,  and  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  ftalks. 

10.  Polium  caule  credo  fuffruticofo,  folds  linearibus  confer- 
tis,  fpicis  cylindricis  J'afigiatis  terminalibus .  Poley  with  an 
upright  under-fhrub  ftalk,  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clufters, 
and  cylindrical  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  in  bunches,  which 
terminate  the  ftalks. 

11.  Polium  caule  eredo fruticofo,  folds  lanceolatis  tomentofis 
integerrimis,  corymbis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright 
flirubby  ftalk,  fpear-lhaped  woolly  leaves,  which  are  entire, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  terminating  the  ftalks. 

12.  Polium  caule  procumbente,  folds  linearibus  ferratis,  co¬ 
rymbis  confertis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  a  trailing  ftalk, 
narrow  fawed  leaves,  and  cluttered  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus,  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks. 

13.  Polium  caule  dif'ufo  procumbente,  folds  linearibus  den¬ 
tatis  tomentofis,  fpicis  fubrotundis.  Poley  with  a  trailing  dif¬ 
fufed  ftalk,  narrow  indented  woolly  leaves,  and  roundifli 
fpikes  of  flowers. 

14.  Pol  ium  caule  eredo  fuffruticofo,  folds  lanceolatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  corymbis  confertis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an  eredt 
flirubby  ftalk,  fpear-lhaped  entire  leaves,  and  duftered  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

15.  Pol  ium  caule  dffitfo,  folds  linearibus  pinnaio-dentatis, 
Jpicis  fubrotundis  lateralibus.  Poley  with  a  diffufed  ftalk, 
linear,  winged,  indented  leaves,  ar.d  roundilh  fpikes  of 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  about 
Bafl  and  Geneva,  as  alfo  in  France.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  compofed  of  many  ligneous  fibres,  from  which  arife  feve- 
ral  weak,  trailing,  ligneous  ftalks,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
fending  out  many  weak  branches,  garnilhed  with  fmall 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  of  a  deep  green,  and  entire,  placed  by 
pairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  corymbus  at  the  end 
of  the  branches;  they  are  white,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies.  Thefe  appear  in  'June  and  July,  but  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  rather  herbaceous,  and  trail  upon  the  ground;  they 
are  about  fix  inches  long,,  hoary,  and  garniftied  with  woolly 
leaves;  fome  of  them  are  wedge-lhaped,  others  are  oblong, 
ending  in  obttife  points,  and  are  crenated  toward  their  ends. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  oblong  thick  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  the  beginning  of  June,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  this  country. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  'and  Portugal. 
The  ftalks  of  this  are  ligneous,  ereft,  and  branching,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hoary  down  ;  t.hey  rife  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
garnilhed  with  linear  woolly  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long, 
having  fometimes  two  or  three  flight  indentures  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  roundifli  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  have 
woolly  empalements.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France , 
and  in  'Italy.  This  hath  a  trailing  branching  ftalk,  which 
at  the  bottom  is  ligneous,  but  the  branches  are  herbaceous 
and  woolly ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  linear,  fpear-lhaped, 
woolly  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  corymbus  at  the  er.d  of  the  branches,  which 
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are  fmall,  white,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  in  Italy .  This  hath  an  ere£t  branching  ftalk, 
which  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  the  lower  part  becomes  ligneous, 
but  the  upper  is  herbaceous ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  and  crenated  on  their  edges,  of  a  pretty  thick  con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  little  woolly.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  white, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  Augujl. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
This  hath  flender  Ihrubby  ftalks,  which  trail  clofe  upon 
the  ground,  and  put  out  roots ;  the  leaves  are  round  at 
the  top,  but  at  their  bafe  are  contracted  in  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  refemble 
at  firft  fight  the  leaves  of  Ground-ivy  ;  but  they  are  hairy, 
and  of  a  thicker  confidence.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  one  half  of 
their  petals  are  purple,  and  the  other  half  white  ;  they  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  are  ot  the  fame 
form.  It  flowers  great  part  of  lummer,  but  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  here. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
This  hath  a  ligneous,  ereCt,  branching  ftalk,  which  riles 
near  a  foot  high  ;  it  is  very  hoary,  and  branches  out  toward 
the  top;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
white,  fmall,  and  grow  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  branching 
out  toward  the  top  in  form  of  a  corymbus ;  the  leaves  are 
linear,  and  their  edges  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  roundilh  woolly  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white,  and  fmaller  than  moft  of  the  other  fpecies. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  It  hath  a  trail¬ 
ing  branching  ftalk  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which 
is  ligneous  at  bottom,  but  upward  is  herbaceous  and  hoary  ; 
the  leaves  are  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  and  indented  toward  the 
ends.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  oblong  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fnaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers  great 
part  of  fummer. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  hath  flender 
fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  white,  fending  out  a  few  fhort  branches  toward 
the  top,  garnifhed  with  fmall  linear  leaves  growing  in  cluf¬ 
ters.  The  flowers  are  collefted  in  long  cylindrical  fpikes, 
which  ftand  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  fome- 
times  come  out  on  the  fides ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguji. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia.  This  hath 
flender,  ligneous,  hoary  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  woolly  leaves  at  intervals, 
{landing  in  clufters,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  flender  foot-ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  fmall  corymbus  of  white  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatick  odour.  It  flowers  late  in 
fummer. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy.  This  hath  trailing  ligneous  ftalks  about  a 
foot  long,  garnifhed  with  linear,  fawed,  hoary  leaves.  The 
•  flowers  are  collected  in  a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  hath  diffufed  trailing  ftalks,  which  are  very  woolly, 
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garnifhed  with  narrow  indented  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  woolly  down,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  heads 
of  flowers,  which  are  yellow  ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary. 
It  flowers  in  July. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath 
ereCl  branching  ftalks  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high  ;  the 
branches  come  out  oppofite  the  whole  length  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under ; 
the  ftalks  and  branches  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  blue 
flowers,  which  are  collefted  in  roundifh  heads.  This  fort 
flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna.  This 
hath  diffufed  white  ftalks,  which  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  linear  leaves,  indented  regularly  on 
their  edges  like  thofe  of  Spleenwort,  but  the  indentures  are 
not  deep  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  collefted  in  roundilh 
fpikes,  which  terminate  the  branches,  and  alfo  come  out 
from  their  fide  ;  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe ;  but  thofe  which 
are  here  mentioned,  are  all  that  I  have  yet  feen  growing  in 
the  Englijb  gardens,  therefore  I  have  omitted  the  other,  as 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them  myfelf. 

All  the  forts,  except  the  firft,  are  abiding  plants ;  they 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
about  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove, 
when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  part  of  them 
planted  on  a  warm  border  of  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  My  adviting 
thefe,  and  many  other  aromatick  plants,  which  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  to  be  planted  in  rubbifh,  is 
founded  upon  long  experience  of  their  abiding  much  longer, 
and  refilling  the  cold  of  our  winters  much  better  than  when 
they  are  growing  in  better  ground,  where  they  grow  much 
freer,  are  fuller  of  moifture,  and  therefore  more  liable  to 
be  killed  by  froft. 

The  other  part  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  filled  with  frefti,  light,  undunged  earth,  and  placed 
in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
be  removed  into  an  open  iituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  beginning  of  November,  when  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  flame,  to  fecure  them  from  the  froft  in 
winter,  which  fometimes  deftroys  thefe  plants  in  the  open  air ; 
by  this  method  the  fpecies  may  be  preserved. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  difpofed  in  a  garden,  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  pleafure,  by  mixing  them  with  Marum,  Maftich,  and 
feveral  other  aromatick  plants,  upon  the  Hoping  fides  of 
banks,  which  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  upon  little  hillocks 
raifed  in  a  fhdtered  fituation,  where,  by  the  diverfity  of 
their  hoary  branches,  being  of  various  fhapes,  they  will 
make  a  pretty  appearance,  and  in  fuch  places  they  will 
refift  the  cold  much  better  than  when  they  are  planted  in  a 
good  foil. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  which 
thould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  April ,  juft  before  they 
(hoot,  upon  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft ;  and  if  the  fealon 
proves  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root  ;  afterward  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  dean  from  weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  the 
plants  fhould  be  removed  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  put  a  plant  of  each  fort  in  pots,  that 
I  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter,  to  preferve  the  kinds. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  fometlmes  ufed  in  medicine. 

POLYANTHOS.  See  Primula. 

POLYGALA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  174.  tab.  79.  Milk¬ 
wort. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  flmall  permanent  empalemcnt .  The  flower  is 
fhaped  like  thofle  ofl  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  number  of  petals  is  in¬ 
determinate.  The  wings  are  large ,  plain ,  and  extend  beyond  the 
ether  petals  ;  the  flandard  is  tubulous,  Jhort ,  and  reflexed  at  the 
brim ,  where  it  is  bifid.  The  keel  is  concave,  compreflfled ,  and 
bellied  toward  the  top.  It  hath  eight  flatnina  in  two  bodies , 
included  in  the  keel ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and  an  oblong 
germen ,  fupporting  an  ereft  ftyle ,  terminated  by  a  thick  bifid 
fligtna.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  heart  flh aped  capflule, 
having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  feed . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polygala  floribus  criflatis  racemofls,  caulibus  herbaceis 
flmplicibus  procumbentibus,  floliis  lineari-lanceolatis .  Amcen . 
Acad.  2.  p.  136.  Milkwort  with  branching  crefted  flowers, 
Angle,  trailing,  herbaceous  flalks,  and  linear  fpear-lhaped 
leaves ;  common  Milkwort. 

2.  Poly  gala  floribus  criflatis  racemofls,  caule  erefto,  floliis 
lanceolato  linearibus  acutis.  Sauv.  Monflp.  53.  Milkwort  with 
branching  crelted  flowers,  an  ered  ftalk,  and  acute,  fpear- 
lhaped,  linear  leaves. 

-3.  Poly  gala  floribus  criflatis,  carind  lunulata ,  caule  fru- 
ticoflo,  floliis  Icevibus  oblongis  obtufls.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  138. 
Milkwort  with  crefled  flowers,  a  moon-fhaped  keel,  and  a 
Ihrubby  ftalk  bearing  oblong  leaves,  which  end  in  obtufe 
points. 

4.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus fparfls,  carince  apice  flub- 
rotundo ,  caule  fruticofo,  floliis  lanceolatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2. 
p.  140.  Milkwort  with  flowers  growing  thinly  and  without 
beards,  the  point  of  the  keel  roundifh,  a  Ihrubby  ftalk, 
and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

5.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus  fpicatis,  caule  erefto  her- 
baceo  fimplicijflmo,  floliis  lato -lanceolatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  I  39. 
Milkwort  with  fpiked  flowers,  having  no  beards,  an  ered, 
Angle,  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  broad  fpear-lhaped  leaves ; 
commonly  called  Seneka  Rattle  Snakewort. 

6.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus,  oblongo-capitatis,  caule 
erefto  ramoflo,  floliis  linearibus.  Milkwort  with  beardlefs 
flowers  growing  in  oblong  heads,  an  ered  branching  ftalk, 
and  linear  leaves. 

7.  Polygala  floribus  criflatis,  racemo  terminali ,  caule  erefto 
ramoflo ,  floliis  lanceolatis  tomentoflis.  Milkwort  with  crefted 
flowers,  an  ered  branching  ftalk,  terminated  by  a  Ioofe 
fpike  of  flowers,  and  woolly  fpear  -fhaped  leaves. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  Europe,  and  others  in  America,  but 
as  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  it  would  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  paftures  and  upon  heaths 
in  many  parts  of  England.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties, 
one  with  a  blue,  another  with  a  purple,  and  a  third  with 
White  flowers,  which  are  frequently  found  intermixed ;  and 
there  is  another  which  is  larger,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  di- 
ftind  fpecies  ;  but  I  rather  believe  this  difference  is  owing 
•to  rhe  foil  in  which  they  grow,  for  the  large  one  is  gene- 
r  .  !y  found  growing  in  moift  paftures,  and  the  fmall  one 
upon  dry  heaths.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
come  out  three  or  four  flender,  trailing,  herbaceous  flalks, 
garnifhed  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  branching  out;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue,  purple,  or  white  colour,  having 
two  wings,  a  keel  and  flandard  like  the  butterfly  flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh  heart- 
fhaped  capfules,  divided  into  t«vo  cells,  each  containing 
one  feed. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fterile  ground 
about  Montpelier.  This  fort  is  annual ;  it  rifes  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  about  fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
leaves,  placed  oppofite,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour;  the  keel  is 
bearded  like  the  common  fort.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
has  feed-veflels  like  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller ;  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  nor 
do  they  thrive  fo  well  when  fown  or  tranfplanted  there,  as 
in  their  natural  fituation.  If  thefe  are  cultivated,  their 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  rarely  grow. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  ofl  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fpreading  branches  toward  the  top,  clofely  garnifhed  with 
oblong,  blunt-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  white  on  their 
outfide,  but  of  a  bright  purple  within  ;  the  keel  of  the  flower 
is  hollowed  like  a  half- moon,  and  is  bearded  ;  the  wings ^ 
are  expanded  wide,  and  the  flandard  is  incurved  ;  this  plant 
continueth  floweting  mofl  part  of  fummer.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  heart- fhaped  feed-veflels,  hav¬ 
ing  two  cells,  each  containing  one  hard,  fmooth,  fhining 
feed.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  Thefe  pots  may  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun  only  till  Oftober,  when  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  hot  bed  frame,  and  plunged  into  old 
tanners  bark,  which  has  loft  its  heat,  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  froil  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  fhould  not 
be  too  tenderly  treated,  but  mull  have  a  large  fhare  of  free 
air  admitted  to  them  ;  and  when  they  are  frt  to  tranfplant, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  fepa- 
rated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  to  for¬ 
ward  their  taking  new  root,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  fun,  and  gently  refrefh  them  with  water,  but  they  mull 
not  have  too  much  wet.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  muft 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air;  in  June  they  may 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  flieltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Oftober,  according 
as  the  feafon  proves  favourable;  then  they  mull  be  removed 
into  the  green- houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Orange 
trees,  bieng  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  wet  during 
the  winter  feafon.  In  the  fummer  they  mull  be  placed 
abroad  with  other  green -houfe  plants,  where,  by  their  long 
continuance  in  flower,  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance. 
The  management  of  this  plant  is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the 
Orange-tree. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo 
upon  the  mountains  in  Auflria  and  Hungary.  This  rifes 
with  a  flender,  branching,  ligneous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high, 
when  it  grows  upon  good  ground,  but  on  a  rocky  foil, 
feldom  more  than  half  that  height.  The  branches  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  flifF,  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green.  From  between  the  leaves,  toward  the  top 
of  the  branches,  the  flowers  come  out  upon  very  fhort  foot- 
flalks ;  they  are  white  on  their  outfide,  but  within  are  of  a 
purplifh  colour  mixed  with  yellow,  and  have  a  grateful 
odour.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed- 
veffels,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

This  plant  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  gardens,  for  it 
commonly  grows  out  of  the  fiiTures  of  rocks,  fo  cannot  be 
eafily  tranfplanted,  and  the  feeds  are  with  difficulty  obtained 
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from  abroad  ;  nor  do  thefe  vegetate  till  they  have  keen  a 
whole  year  in  the  ground  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  make  very  little  progrefs  here,  and  are  as  difficult  to 
tranfplant  as  almoft  any  plant  at  prefent  known,  which  oc- 
cafions  its  prefent  fcarcity  in  England. 

The  beft  method  of  cultivating  this  is  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  procured  as  freffi  as  poffible  from  the  places  of 
its  natural  growth,  and  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  it  arrives  ; 
thefe  pots  may  be  plunged  into  the  ground,  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun.  If  thefe  are  fown  before 
Chrifmas,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  the  plants  coming  up 
the  following  fpring,  but  thole,  which  are  not  fown  till 
toward  fpring,  will  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  ;  therefore 
the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  ground,  where  they 
may  have  but  little  fun  the  following  fummer,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  an  old  tan- 
bed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protefted 
from  fevere  froft;  for  although  this  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  other  cold  mountains,  yet  as  the  feeds  will  not 
be  covered  with  fnow  here,  as  they  are  in  their  native 
iituation  ;  they  are  frequently  fpoiled  by  the  inconftancy  of 
the  weather  in  England.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  ffiade  during  fummer,  and  in  autumn 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  for  this 
plant  will  not  thrive  long  in  pots.  If  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  with  mulch  to  keep  out  the  froft. 
If  the  plants  take  root  in  the  border,  they  ffiould  remain 
there  undifturbed,  and  be  only  kept  clean  from  weeds,  for 
the  ground  about  their  roots  ffiould  not  be  dug  or  dunged. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  feveral 
fleffiy  fibres,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  branching  (talks, 
which  grow  ereft,  garniffied  with  fpear-ffiaped  leaves,  placed 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fm, all,  white,  and  ffiaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  their  keels  have  no 
beards.'  It  flowers  here  in  July,  but  the  plants  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  fort  hath  been  long  ufed  by  the  Scneka 
Indians,  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  Rattle  -fnake,  which,  if  ta¬ 
ken  in  time,  is  an  infallible  remedy.  And  of  late  years  it 
hath  been  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  in  many  dif- 
orders,  which  are  cccafioned  by  a  thick  fizy  blood  ;  fo 
that  the  root  of  this  plant,  when  its  virtues  are  fully  known, 
may  become  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  medicines  yet  discovered. 
The  Setreka  Indians  ufe  this  root,  which  they  powder,  and 
ge»erally  carry  about  them  when  they  travel  in  the  woods, 
left  they  ffiould  be  bit  by  the  Rattle-fnake  ;  and  whenever 
this  happens,  they  take  a  quantity  of  the  powder  inwardly, 
and  apply  fome  of  it  to  the  part  bitten,  which  is  a  fure 
xemedy. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  ftalks  about 
eight  inches  high,  which  divide  into  feveral  ere  ft  branches, 
garniffied  with  fmall  linear  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  collefted  into  oblong  heads  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifti  blue  colour. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  feeds  rarely 
fucceed,  fo  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  their  roots  from  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  when  they  arrive,  plant  them  in  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  in  a  Sheltered  fttuation.  In  fummer  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  furface  of  the  ground 
about  their  roots  is  covered  with  old  tanners  bark,  or  any 
other  kind  of  mulch  in  winter,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will 
be  a  fecurc  method  to  preferve  them. 

The  feventh  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoifoun 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  a  taper  pe- 
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rennial  root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which 
arife  feveral  (lender  branching  ftalks  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  garniffied  with  downy  fpear-ffiaped  leaves,. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  are  of  a  bluiffi  purple  colour.  The  keel  of  the  flower 
is  bearded,  as  in  the  common  fort. 

This  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and 
it  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  will  not  thrive  in  pots,  fo  is 
difficult  to  preferve  here.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds.  The 
feeds,  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Houjloun,  remained  a 
year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appeared,  and  the 
plants  lived  one  year ;  but  when  their  roots  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  they  decayed,  and  thofe,  which  were 
tranfplanted  into  larger  pots,  did  not  furvive  their  removal, 
though  it  was  performed  with  great  care. 

POLYGONATUM.  See  Convallaria. 

POLYPODIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  540.  tab.  316.  Po¬ 
lypody. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

This  is  one  of  the  Fern  tribe,  'which  is  dif  ingulfed  from  the 
others,  by  the  fruflifi cation  being  in  roundtjh  fpots,  aifributed  on 
the  under  furface  of  the  leaf. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Poly  podium  frondibus  pimatifidis,  pinnis  oblongis  fub- 
ferraiis  obtujis,  radice  fquamatd.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  1085.  Poly¬ 
pody  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  having  oblong  obtufe  lobes, 
which  are  fomewhat  flawed,  and  a  fcaly  root ;  common 
Polypody. 

2.  Polypodium  frondibus  pinnatifdis,  pinnis  lanecolatis 
lacero-pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1086.  Polypody 
with  wing  pointed  leaves,  whofle  lobes  are  flpear-ffiaped, 
and  the  jags  wing-pointed  and  flawed  ;  Weljh  Polypody 
with  jagged  leaves. 

There  are  fleveral  other  flpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are 
natives  .of  America ,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in  curious 
botannick  gardens  for  variety;  but  as  they  are  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  in  other  gardens,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate 
them  in  this  place. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is 
found  growing  upon  old  walls  and  fhady  banks  in  divers 
parts  of  England.  The  fecond  fort  was  brought  from  Wales, 
where  it  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  the  molt  beautiful 
of  all  the  forts.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots  in  the  fpring  before  they  (hoot,  and 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  very  poor  moift  foil  under  the  ffiade 
of  a  wall,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  will 
not  thrive.  They  chiefly  delight  to  grow  out  of  the  joints 
of  walls  and  old  buildings,  but  are  commonly  found  ex.- 
pofed  to  the  north. 

POMGRANATE.  See  Pfidium. 

POMUM  ADAMI.  See  Aurantium. 

PONTEDERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  361. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  Jkeath,  which  opens  on 
one  fide ;  it  hath  fx  petals,  'which  are  divided  ;  the  three  upper 
are  ere  ft,  and  form  a  kind  of  lip  ;  the  three  under  are  'refexed. 
It  hath  Jix  f.amina ,  'which  are  infer  ted  to  the  petals  ;  the  three , 
which  are  longef ,  are  faflened  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  the 
other  are  inferted  in  the  bafe  ;  they  are  terminated  by  prejirate 
fummits.  Under  the  petals  is  fetuated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  fugle  fyle,  'which  declines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fngle 
figma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  fruit ,  divided  into 
fx  cells,  each  containing  feveral  Jmall  roun.dijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ponte deri a  folds  hafato-cordatis,  floribus  fpicatis. 
Pontederia  with  fpear-pointed  Jheau-ffiaped  leaves,  and 
fpiked  flowers. 


2.  Ponte- 
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t.  PontedERIA  foliis  hafatis,  foribus  umbellatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant .  288.  Pontederia  with  fpear-pointed  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  umbels. 

The  ffrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  marlhy  places  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  mod  parts  of  North  America ,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Houfioun  found  it  growing  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arile  two  or  three  her¬ 
baceous  thick  ltalks  a  foot  high,  each  having  one  arrow- 
pointed  heart- fhaped  leaf,  of  a  pretty  thick  confidence. 
The  bafe  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  two  ears  are  rounded  ; 
the  foot-dalk  of  the  leaf  clofely  embraces  the  dalk  like  a 
fpatha  or  (heath  for  near  three  inches  in  length  ;  above  this 
is  another  (heath,  which  inclofes  the  fpike  of  flowers ;  this 
opens  on  one  fide,  and  the  llalk  rifes  near  two  inches  above 
it,  where  the  fpike  of  flowers  begin.  The  (pikes  are  about 
three  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  fit  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  the  appearance  of  lip  flowers.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

As  this  plant  grows  naturally  on  moifl  boggy  places,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  be  preferved  in  England ;  nor  does  the 
plant  arife  from  feeds  here,  for  I  have  (owed  the  feeds  in 
various  fituations,  and  managed  them  different,  but  could 
never  get  up  any  of  the  plants;  but  I  had  three  or  four 
of  the  plants  fent  me,  inclofed  in  large  clods  of  earth  from 
New  England ,  which  I  planted  in  pots,  covering  them  with 
nrofs,  and  conflantly  fupplied  them  with  water.  With  this 
management  two  of  them  flowered,  but  the  following  win¬ 
ter  dedroyed  them,  a3  they  were  not  put  under  flielter ;  fo 
that  to  preferve  them,  ths.y  (hould  be  placed  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Madrafs  in  watery 
places.  This  rifes  with  a  fingle  llalk  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  having  one  arrow-pointed  leaf,  whofe  bafe  embraces 
the  llalk  like  a  (heath,  and  from  the  open  fide  of  the  (heath 
comes  out  the  flowers,  which  are  at  fird  inclofed  in  another 
fmaller  (heath  ;  thefe  grow  in  a  fmall  kind  of  umbel  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  fix  acute-pointed  petals,  which  fpread  open. 
Each  flower  (lands  upon  a  (lender  foot-dalk  about  an  inch 
long;  the  foot-dalk  of  the  leaf  rifes  a  confiderab'e  height 
above  the  flowers,  fo  that  they  appear  to  come  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  dalk. 

This  fort  is  much  more  difficult  to  preferve  in  England, 
becaufe  it  grows  naturally  in  a  hot  country,  and  always  in 
places  flowed  with  water.  There  was  formerly  one  of  thefe 
plants  brought  over  to  Charles  Duboife,  Eiq;  at  Mitcham ,  but 
it  was  not  long  lived  here. 

POPULAGO.  See  Caltha. 

POPULUS.  Town.  lvjl.  R.  H .  592.  tab.  365.  The  Po¬ 
plar  tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  feparate  trees.  The 
male  flowers  or  hat  kins  have  one  oblong ,  loofe,  cylindrical  em- 
palement,  which  is  imbricated.  Under  each  fcale  is  fituated  a 
Jingle  fewer,  without  any  petal,  hawing  a  r.eftarium  of  one  leaf, 
turbinated,  at  the  bottom ,  and  tululous  at  the  top,  and  eight  Jtamina 
terminated  by  large  four- cornered j unmitt.  1  he  female  flowers 
are  in  katkins  like  the  male ,  but  hawe  no  fiannna  ;  they  hawe  an 
oval  acute  pointed  germen,  with  flcarce  any  flyle,  crowned  by  a 
four  pointed  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  owal 
ecpflule,  with  two  cells ,  including  tnany  oval  Jeeds ,  hawing  hairy 
down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pop  ulus  folds  lobatis  dentatis  flubtus  tomer.toflis.  Poplar- 
tree  \^ith  lobated  indented  leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
their  under  fide  ;  commonly  called  the  Abtle- tree. 

2.  Populus  foliis  fubrotundis,  dentato-angulatis  flubtus  to- 
mentefis.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar-tree  with  roundifh  leaves, 
which  are  angularly  indented,  and  downy  on  their  under 
fide  ;  or  white  Poplar. 
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3-  Populus  foliis  ow at 0- cordatis  acuminatis  erenatis.  Pop¬ 
lar-tree  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  which  are.crenated  ;  the  black  Poplar. 

4.  Populus  foliis  fubrotundis  dent  at  0  angulatis  utrinque 
glabris.  Hort.  Cliff  460.  Poplar- tree  with  roundifh  leaves, 
having  angular  indentures,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  the 
Afpen-tree. 

5.  Populus  foliis  cordatis  obfolete  erenatis,  utrinque glabris.- 
Poplar-tree  with  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat 
crenated,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides. 

6.  Populus  foliis  flub  cordatis  oblongis  erenatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
460.  Poplar-tree  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  crenated, 
and  almoil  heart-lhaped;  the  Carolina  Poplar-tree. 

7.  Po  PULUS  foliis  fubcordatis,  inf  erne  incanis,  fuperne  atro- 
wiridis.  Poplar  with  leaves  which  are  almoft  heart-lhaped, 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  of  a  dark  green  above 
commonly  called  Tacamahacca. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  This  and  the  fecond  fort  are  frequently  confounded 
together,  but  they  are  certainly  different  fpecies ;  this  is 
commonly  called  Abele-tree  here,  and  the  fecond  white 
Poplar.  The  leaves  of  the  firfl  are  large,  and  divided  into 
three,  four,  or  five  Jobes,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
of  a  very  dark  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  very  white 
and  downy  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  foot-iialks,  which 
are  about  an  inch  long.  The  young  branches  of  this  tree 
have  a  purple  bark,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  down, 
but  the  bark  of  the  (tern  and  older  branches  is  gray.  In 
the  beginning  of  April  the  male  flowers  or  katkins  appear, 
which  are  cylindrical,  fcaly,  and  about  three  inches  long  ;• 
about  a  week  after  come  out  the  female  flowers  on  katkins, 
which  have  no  (lamina  like  thofe  of  the  male.  Soon  after 
thefe  come  out,  the  male  katkins  fall  off,  and  in  five  or  Ji« 
weeks  after  the  female  flowers  will  have  ripe  feeds  inclofed 
in  a  hairy  covering ;  then  the  katkins  will  drop,  and  the' 
feeds  will  be  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  great  diltance. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  are  rounder,  and  not  much 
above  half  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  fird  ;  they  are  indented 
on  their  edges  into  angles,  and  are  downy  on  their  under 
fide,  but  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  former,  nor  are  their 
upper  furfaces  of  fo  deep  green.  The  (hoots  of  this  are 
paler,  the  katkins  are  longer,  and  the  down  of  the  feeds  is 
whiter  and  longer. 

The  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are  oval,  heart-lhaped,  and 
(lightly  crenated  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  katkins  of  this  are 
(horter  than  thofe  of  the  two  former. 

The  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  roundifh,  angularly  in^ 
dented  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  and  Hand  upon  long, 
(lender  foot-ffalks,  fo  are  ihaken  by  the  lead  wind,  from 
whence  it  was  titled  the  trembling  Poplar  or  Afpen- tree. 
The  katkins  of  this  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  fird  fort,  but? 
the  young  (hoots  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  1  faw  growing  in  the  private  garden  of  Dr- 
Boerbaawe  near  Leyden  ;  this  the  doflor  told  me  he  received 
from  Prufjia.  The  leaves  of  this  are  heart-lhaped  ;  they 
are  fix  or  (even  inches  long,  and  four  broad,  and  are  (lightly 
indented  on  their  edges,  danding  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
The  (hoots  of  this  tree  were  very  ilrong,  and  the  tree  Teemed 
as  if  it  would  grow  to  a  great  fize,  but  it  was  young  when- 
1  faw  it. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  tree.  The  (hoots  of  this  fort  are  very  drong 
in  England,  and  are  generally  angular  ;  they  have  a  light 
green  bark,  like  fome  forts  of  the  Willow.  The  leaves 
upon  young  trees,  and  alfo  thofe  upon  the  lower  (hoots,, 
are  very  large,  almod  heart-fhaped  and  crenated,  but  thofe 
upon  the  older  trees  are  fmaller  ;  as  the  trees  advance,  their 
bark  becomes  lighter,  approaching  to  a  grayi(h  colour. 

The 
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The  katkins  of  this  fort  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar, 
and  the  fummits  of  the  (lamina  are  purple. 

The  (hoots  of  this  tree,  while  young,  are  frequently 
killed  down  a  conftderable  length  by  the  frod  in  winter, 
but  as  the  trees  grow  older,  their  (hoots  are  not  fo  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  become  more  ligneous,  fo  are  not  liable  to  the 
fame  difader;  but  the  trees  (hould  be  planted  in  a  (heltered 
fituation,  for  as  their  leaves  are  very  large,  the  wind  has 
great  power  over  them,  and  the  branches  being  tender, 
they  are  frequently  broken  or  fplit  down  by' the  winds  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  where  they  are  much  expofed. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  feems  to  be  a  tree  of  mid¬ 
dling  growth,  and  does  not  fpire  upward,  but  fends  out 
many  (hort  thick  (hoots  on  every  fide,  which  are  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  differing 
from  each  other  in  (hape  and  fize,  moll  of  them  almoil 
heart-fhaped,  but  fome  are  oval,  and  others  near  to  fpear- 
(haped  ;  they  are  vvhitifii  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper.  The  katkins  are  like  thofe  of  the 
black  Poplar,  but  the  number  of  ftamina  in  the  male  flowers 
is  uncertain  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  come  out  a  month  later  than  the  male. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cut 
tings,  which  will  readily  take  root,  as  alio  from  fuckers, 
which  the  white  Poplars  fend  up  from  their  roots  in  great 
plenty.  The  bed  time  for  tranlplanting  thefe  fuckers  is  in 
October ,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay.  Thefe  may  be 
placed  in  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength, 
before  they  are  planted  out  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  but  if  they  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  defer  the  doing  of  that  until  February ,  at  which  time 
truncheons  of  two  or  three  feet  long  (hould  be  thrull  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  into  the  ground.  Thefe  will  readily  take 
root,  and  if  the  foil  be  moid  in  which  they  are  planted, 
will  arrive  to  a  confiderable  bulk  in  a  few  years. 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apt  to  take  root  from  large 
truncheons,  therefore  it  is  the  better  method  to  plant  cut- 
tings  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  thrufting  them  a 
foot  deep  into  the  ground  ;  thefe  will  take  root  very  (reely, 
and  may  be  afterward  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  This  fort  will  grow  upon  almod  any  foil,  but  will 
thrive  bed  jn  moid  places. 

The  white  forts,  as  alfo  the  Afpen-tree,  likewife  caufe  a 
great  litter  in  the  fpring,  when  their  katkins  and  down  fall 
off;  and  their  roots  being  very  apt  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  fuckers,  but  efpecially  thole  trees  that  came 
from  fuckers,  which  render  them  unfit  to  be  planted  near 
a  houfe  or  garden  ;  but  when  they  are  interfperfed  with 
other  trees  in  large  plantations,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
variety,  their  leaves  being  very  white  on  their  under  fides, 
which,  when  blown  with  the  wind,  are  turned  to  fight. 

A  confiderable  advantage  may  be  made  by  planting  thefe 
trees  upon  moid  boggy  (oils,  where  few  ether  trees  will 
thrive.  Many  fuch  places  there  are  in  England,  which  do 
not  at  prefent  bring  in  much  money  to  their  owners ;  whereas, 
if  they  were  planted  with  thefe  trees,  they  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  over-purchafe  the  ground,  dear  of  all  expence  ; 
but  there  are  many  perfons,  who  think  nothing,  except 
Corn,  worth  cultivating  in  England-,  or  if  they  plant  timber, 
it  mud  be  Oak,  A(h,  or  Elm;  and  if  their  land  be  not 
proper  for  either  of  thefe,  it  is  deemed  little  worth  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  nature  of  the  foil  was  examined,  and  proper  (orts 
of  plants  adapted  to  it,  there  might  be  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  made  of  feveral  large  trails  of  land,  which  at  this  time 
lie  neglected. 

The  wood  of  thefe  trees,  efpecially  of  the  Abele,  is  very 
good  to  lay  for  floors,  where  it  will  lad  many  years,  and 
for  its  exceeding  whitened,  is  by  many  perfons  preferred  to 
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Oak ;  but  being  of  a  foft  contexture,  is  very  fubjeil  to  take 
the  impreflion  of  nails,  &c.  which  renders  it  lefs  proper 
for  this  purpofe  :  it  is  alfo  very  proper  for  wainfeoting  of 
rooms,  being  lefs  fubjeit  to  fwell  or  fhrink,  than  mod  other 
forts  of  wood  ;  but  for  turnery-ware,  there  is  no  wood 
equal  to  this  for  its  exceeding  whitenefs,  fo  that  trays, 
bowls,  and  many  other  utenfils,  are  made  of  it ;  and  the 
bellows-makers  prefer  it  for  their  ufe,  as  do  alfo  the  (hoe- 
makers,  not  only  for  heels,  but  alfo  for  the  foies  of  lhoes ; 
it  is  alfo  very  good  to  make  light  carts,  and  the  poles  are 
very  proper  to  fupport  Vines,  Hops,  &c.  and  the  lopping 
will  afford  good  fuel,  which  in  many  countries  is  much 
wanted. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  layers ;  the  latter  is  generally  pradtifed  by  the  nurfery- 
gardeners,  being  the  fured  method  ;  and  thefe  plants  are 
not  fo  full  of  moidure  as  thofe  railed  by  cuttings,  fo  are 
lefs  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  the  (rod  when  young.  There 
has  been  no  trials  made  here  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  fo 
I  cannot  give  any  account  of  its  worth. 

The  Tacamahacca  fends  up  a  great  number  of  fuckers 
from  the  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies  in  plenty,  and  every 
cutting  which  is  planted  will  take  root ;  fo  that  when  a 
plant  is  once  obtained,  there  may  foon  be  plenty  of  the 
plants  raifed.  The  buds  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a 
glutinous  refin,  which  fmells  very  ltrong,  which  is  the 
Tacamahacca  ufed  in  the  (hops. 

PORRUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  382.  tab.  204.  Leek. 

The  Characters  are* 

The  flower  hath  fix  bell  flawed  petals,  collected  into  a  fpherical 
head ,  covered  by  a  common  roundijh  fpatha  or  Jbeath ,  which 
withers.  They  have  fix  famina  ;  three  of  thefe  are  alternately 
broader  than  the  other ,  and  have  forked  fummits  in  their  middle. 
They  have  a  Jhort ,  round,  three-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  a 
fingle  fyle,  crowned  by  an  acute  figma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jhort  broad  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three 
cells ,  filed  with  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Porrum  radice  ohlonga  tunicatd,  caule  planifolio,  foribus 
capital  is,  Jl  a  m  ini  bus  tricufpidatis.  '  Leek  with  an  oblong  coated 
root,  a  plain  leaf  on  the  dalk,  flowers  collefted  in  heads, 
and  three-pointed  ftamina ;  commonly  called  London  Leek. 

2  Porrum  caule  planifolio  umbellifero,  umbelld  globosa , 
fiaminibus  corolla  lengioribus .  Leek  with  a  plain  leaf  on  the 
(talk,  which  fupports  a  globular  umbel  of  flowers,  whofe 
ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals. 

The  fird  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens.  Of  this  there  has  been  generally  fuppofed  two  forts, 
but  I  have  made  trial  of  them  both,  by  (owing  their  feeds 
feverai  times,  and  find  they  are  the  fame  ;  the  difference 
which  has  rifen  between  them,  has  been  occafioned  by  fome 
perfons  having  faved  the  feeds  from  old  roots,  and  not 
from  the  feedling  Leeks,  whereby  they  have  degenerated 
them,  and  rendered  them  fmaller  and  narrower  leaved,  but 
by  care  this  may  be  recovered  again,  as  I  have  experienced. 

The  other  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  hath 
narrower  leaves  than  the  common  fort  ;  the  dalks  are 
fmaller,  and  do  rot  rife  near  fo  high  ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  aifo  fmaller,  and  of  a  purplilh  colour ;  the  damina 
(land  out  beyond  the  (lower. 

Leeks  are-cultivated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  dire&ed  fur  Onions,  with  which 
thefe  are  commonly  (own,  the  two  forts  of  feeds  being 
mixed  according  to  the  proportion  which  is  defired  of  either 
fort,  though  the  mod  common  method  is,  to  mix  an  equal 
quantity  of  both,  for  the  Onions  will  greatly  out-grow  the 
Leeks  in  the  fpring  ;  but  thefe  being  drawn  off  in  July, 
the  Leeks  will  have  time  to  grow  large  afterwards,  1b 
that  there  may  be  a  moderate  crop  of  both  forts.  The 

manage- 
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nanagement  of  Leeks  being  exadlly  the  fame  with  Onions, 
I  {hall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place,  but  {hall  only  add,  that 
many  perfons  do  few  their  Leeks  in  beds  in  the  fpring ; 
and  in  June ,  after  fome  of  their  eaily  crops  art  taken  off, 
they  dig  up  the  ground,  and  plant  their  Leeks  out  thereon, 
in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  fix  inches  afundcr  in  the  rows, 
obferving  to  water  them  until  they,  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  further  culture,  but  to  clear  the 
ground  from  weeds.  The  Leeks  thus  planted  will  grow 
to  a  great  fize,  provided  the  ground  be  good,  and  this  me¬ 
thod  is  very  proper  for  fuch  perfons  who  have  little  room. 

If  you  would  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  you  {hould  make 
choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft  and  beft  you  have,  which  mull 
remain  in  the  place  where  they  grow  until  February ,  when 
they  {hould  be  tranfplanted  in  a  row  againft  a  warm  hedge, 
pale,  or  wall,  at  about  eight  inches  afunder  5  and  when 
their  Items  advance,  they  {hould  be  fupported  by  a  firing, 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  down,  to  which  they  are 
very  liable,  efpecially  when  in  head,  and  the  clofer  they 
are  drawn  to  the  fence  in  autumn,  the  better  the  feeds  will 
ripen  ;  for  it  fometimes  happens  in  cold  fummers  or  au¬ 
tumns,  that  thofe  which  grow  in  the  open  garden,  do  not 
perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country,  efpecially  if  there,  {hould 
be  {harp  frofts  early  in  autumn,  which  will  entirely  fpoil 
the  feed.  ^  • 

When  it  is  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  the  heads 
changing  brown)  you  {hould  cut  off  their  heads  with  about 
a  foot  or  more  of  the  ftalk  to  each,  and  tie  them  in  bundles, 
three  or  four  heads  in  each,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  may  remain  till  Chnfmas  or  after,  when 
you  may  threfh  out  the  feeds  for  ufe.  The  hulk  of  thefe 
feeds  is  very  tough,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get 
out  the  feeds  ;  therefore  fome  perfons,  who  have  but  a 
fmall  quantity,  rub  it  hard  againft  a  rough  tile,  which  will 
break  the  hulks,  and  get  the  feeds  out  better  than  moft 
other  methods  I  have  known  ufed. 

PORTULACA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  236.  tab.  118.  Pur¬ 
flane. 

The  Char  abler 5  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall ,  bifd,  and  permanent , 
ft  ting  upon  the  germ  e  n.  clhe  flower  has  five  plain,  erebl,  obtufe 
petals,  and  many  h air- like  (lamina,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
petals,  terminated  by  fingle  Jummits ,  and  a  roundijh  get-men,  J, 'up - 
porting  a  Jhort  flyle,  crowned  by  free  oblong  fiigmas.  The  ger  men 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  cue  cell,  containing  many 
fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Portulaca  foliis  cuneifonnibus ,  fioribus fejflilus.  Fred. 
Leyd.  473.  Purllane  with  wedge- ftiaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  ciofe  to  the  ftalks;  broad-leaved,  or  garden  Purflane. 

2.  Portulaca  foliis  fubulatis  alternis,  axillis  pilofis,  j.ori- 
lus  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  445.  Purflane  with  awl-lhaped 
leaves  placed  alternately,  hairy  joints,  and  flowers  fitting 
ciofe  to  the  ftalks. 

3.  Portulaca  foliis  evatis  gibbis,  pedunculo  miiltifloro, 
caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  445.  Purflane  with  oval  gib¬ 
bous  leaves,  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers,  and  a  fhrubby 
ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  America,  and  moft  of  the 
hot  parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  the  common  Purflane  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  is  fo  generally*  known  as 
to  need  no  defeription.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  other  hath  yellow 
leaves,  which  is  called  Golden  Purflane  ;  but  as  both  thefe 
arife  from  the  fame  feeds,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  varia¬ 
tions.  There  is  alfo  a  third  variety,  with  .{‘mailer  and  lefs 
fucculent  leaves,  which  is  called  Wild  Purllane,  bccaufe 
where-ever  it  is  once  fovvn  in  a  garden,  and  the  plants  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  as 
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weeds  the  following  year;  but  this  l  am  fure  is  a  degene¬ 
racy  from  the  Garden  Purflane,  for  I  have  fown  it  feveral 
times,  and  let  the  plants  lhed  their  feeds,  and  it  has  come 
up  from  thofe  feeds  in  two  years,  degenerated  to  the  wild  tort.- 

Purflane  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which  may  be  fown 
upon  beds  of  light  rich  eaith  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  but  if  you  intend  to  have  it  early  in  the  feafon,  it 
fhould  be  Town  upon  a  hot-bed,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  be 
fown  in  the  open  air  before  April,  and  then  it  null  be  in  a 
warm  fituation.  This  feed  is  very  fmall,  fo  that  a  little 
of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  family.  There  is  no  other 
culture  which  this  plant  requires,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from, 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  to  water  it  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  In  warm  weather  this  plant  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
fix  weeks  after  fowing  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  continue  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  it,  you  {hould  fow  it  at  three  or  foUr  different  fea- 
fons,  allowing  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  between  each 
fowing,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  laft  the  whole  fummery 
while  it  is  proper  to  be  eaten,  for  being  of  a  very  cold  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  unfafe  to  be  eaten,  except  in  the  heat  of  fummer 
in  England ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  to  any  purpofe  to 
fow  it  upon  a  hot  bed,  fince  it  will  come  early  enough  for 
ufe  in  the  open  air. 

If  the  feeds  are  intended  to  be  faved,  a  fufheient  number 
of  the  earlieft  plants  {hould  *be  left  for  this  purpofe,  drawing 
out  all  thofe  which  are  weak,  or  have  fmall  leaves,  from 
among  them  ;  and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  plants  fhould 
be  cut  up,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and 
then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  beaten  out  and  lifted,  to  clear 
it  from  the  leaves  and  feed-vefl’els. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  of 
the  IVefi -Indies.  This  is  annual  ;  the  ftalks  are  Very  fuccu¬ 
lent,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  branches  out  greatly  ;  the 
lower  branches  lie  near  the  ground,  bur  thofe  above  them 
are  more  eredt ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  awl-lhaped,  and  of 
a  lucid  green  ;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
At  the  joints  there  come  out  tufts  of  white  hairs,  and  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  out  the  flowers  fitting  ciofe  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  pink  colour,  but  of  fhort  duration,  felaoni 
continuing  open  longer  than  five-  or  fix  hours  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  roundifh  capfules,  fried  with  {mall  black 
feeds.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  June  till  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  natura  ly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  riles 
four  or  five  inches  hig^i,  garniftied  with  thick,  globular, 
fucculent  leaves ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  comes  forth  a  {lender 
foot  ftalk  about  two  inches  long,  fuilaining  four  or  five 
Rofe  ffiaped  flowers,  of  a  reddilh  colour.  Thefe  appear 
in  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ieeds  in  England.  This 
plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  fo  it 
mult  be  kept  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
moft  tender  fucculent  kinds  of  Fig  Marygolds.  -It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are. 

POTENTILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  riant.  5 58.  Cinquefoil. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  which  is  fightly 
cut  into  ten  parts  ;  the  fegments  are  alternately  lefs  and  refexed. 
The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals ,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  empalement,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  twenty  awl  Jh  aped 
flamina  injerted  in  the  empalement,  terminated  by  moon-fhaped 
fummits.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  there  are  Jcvcral  germen 
collebied  into  one  head,  with  very  fender  fly  les  inferted  in  the  fide 
of  the  germen,  crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas.  After  the  flower  is 
paf,  the  germen  becomes  a  head  of  roundijh  feeds ,  included  in  the 
empalement .  < 

The  Species  are,  . f 

l.  Potent  ill  a  foliis  pinna!  is  ferratis,  caule  repent  c.  Flor , 
Lapp.  210.  Potentilla  w'ith  winged  fawed  leaves,  and.  a 
creeping  ftalk. 

2.  Poten- 
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2.  Potent  ILL  a  foliis  pinnatis  alt  emit,  foil  oils  quints  Gra¬ 
tis  crenatis ,  caule  erefto.  Hort.  Cliff.  193.  Potentilla  with  al¬ 
ternate  winged  leaves,  having  five  oval  crenated  lobes,  and 
an  ere£t  (talk. 

3.  Potentilla  foils  pinnatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
193.  Potentilla  with  winged  leaves  and  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  ; 
commonly  called  ihrubby  Cinquefoil. 

4.  Potentilla  foliis  digit  at  is  lanceolatis  fcrratis  utrinque 
fubpilofs,  caule  ereRo.  Lin.  Up.  Plant.  497.  Potentilla  with 
finger-ihaped  leaves,  which  are  fpear-lhaped,  fawed,  hairy 
on  both  fides,  with  an  erett  iUlk. 

5.  Potentilla  foliis  quin  alls  cuneiformibus  incifis  fubtus 
tomentofis,  caule  erePlo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  497.  Potentilla  with 
five  wedge- (haped  lobes  to  the  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  an  eredt  ftalk. 

6.  Potentilla  foliis  digit  at  is  apice  connirventi-ferratis, 
caulibus  filiformilus  procumbentibus ,  receptaculis  hirfutis.  Hort. 
Clff.  194.  Potentilla  with  finger- fhaped  leaves,  whofe 
points  are  fawed,  very  (lender  trailing  (talks,  and  hairy 
receptacles. 

7.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis,  caule  ramofo  erePlo,  pea’un- 
culis  fupra  genicula  enatis.  Hort.  Upjal.  134.  Potentilla  with 
leaves  growing  by  threes,  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  and 
foot-ftalks  rifing  above  the  joints ;  or  Alpine  barren  Straw¬ 
berry. 

8.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  o<vatis  obtuse  cr sna¬ 
ils,  caule  ramofo,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Potentilla  with  leaves 
growing  by  threes,  the  lobes  whereof  are  oval  and  obtufely 
crenated,  a  branching  ftalk,  and  longer  foot-ftalks. 

9.  Potentilla  foliis  feplenis  quinatifque,  foliolis  pinnato 7 
incifis  pilcfs ,  caule  erePlo  ramofo.  Potentilla  with  feven  and 
five  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  cut,  winged,  hairy,  and  an 
upright  branching  ftalk. 

10.  Potentilla  foliis  fepienis  quinatifque,  foliolis  lanceola¬ 
iis  ptnnato- dentaiis  utrinque  pilcfs,  caule  ere  Pic  corymbofo,  petal'll 
cor  fat  is.  Potentilla  with  five  and  feven  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  fpcar-fhaped,  wing  indented,  and  hairy  on  both  fides, 
and  have  an  eredt  branching  ftalk,  with  heart-lhaped  petals 
to  the  flower. 

There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
preserved  in  botannick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but 
as  they  are  not  cultivated  in  other  places  either  for  ufe  or 
beauty,  1  (hall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  upon  cold 
fiiff  land  in  moll  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  fure  mark  of 
the  fterilicy  of  the  foil.  It  fpreads  its  ftalks  upon  the 
ground,  which  fend  out  roots  from  their  joints,  /aliening 
into  the  ground,  and  thereDy  propagates  fo  fait,  as  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  fpread  over  and  fill  the  ground  to  a  great  di- 
ftance.  It  flowers  great  part  of  fummer.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  accounted  reftrin- 
gent  and  vulnerary.  It  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  be¬ 
ing  a  very  common  weed  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  natuiaily  on  the  Alps,  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
out  feveral  heads  joined  together;  from  thefe  arife  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  and  fuftain  three  pair 
ef  roundilh  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  cre- 
nattd  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib.  Out  of 
«ach  head  arifes  a  hairy  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high,  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  foot-ftalks,  each  fullaining  two  or  three 
white  flowers,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds.  The  bed  time  for  fowing  them 
is  in  the  autumn  ;  it  loves  a  moift  foil,  and  a  ihady  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe . 
This  hath  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  which  nfes  about  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  garniihed  by  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  narrow,  acute  pointed, 


entire,  hairy  lobes,  pale  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  clufters;  they 
have  five  yellow  petals,  fpreading  open  in  form  of  a  Rofe, 
with  many  germen  and  ltamina  within.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  inclofed  in  the 
empalement.  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
nurfery-gardens  as  a  flowering  fhrub  ;  it  is  commonly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fuckers,  or  laying  down  the  tender  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken 
off  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year 
or  two  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  planted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  in  autumn  in  a  moift  fhady 
border,  where  they  will  take  root  the  next  fpring,  and  the 
Michaelmas  following  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  plants  is  in 
OPlober,  that  they  may  get  new  roots  before  the  hard  froft 
fets  in,  for  as  this  plant  grows  naturally  upon  moift  boggy 
land,  fo  when  it  is  removed  in  the  fpring,  if  due  care  is  not 
taken  to  water  it  in  dry  weather,  it  is  apt  to  mifearry ;  non 
will  this  plant  live  in  a  hot  dry  foil,  but  in  a  fhady  fituation 
and  on  a  cool  moift  foil,  it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  hath  hand-lnaped  leaves,  compofed  of  five 
or  feven  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  where  they  meet 
the  toot-ftalk  ;  they  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  fides,  and 
are  hairy  on  both.  The  ftalks  rife  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
branching  toward  the  top.  The  flowers  are  white,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  terminating  the  flalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  the  other.  This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  dies  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  may  be 
propagated  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  in  other 
rough  hilly  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  purple  branching  ftalks  about  a 
foot  high,  garniihed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  five  vvedge- 
ihaped  lobes,  deeply  cut  on  their  edges,  which  are  very 
hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk,  which  branches  out  into  many  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort,  but 
fmaller.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  on  the  mountains  in  Aufria.  This, 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  leaves  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  arife  immediately  from  the  root ;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  oblong  lobes,  which  are  a  little  fawed  at  their  ends, 
very  hoary  and  filky  on  their  under  fides,  but  green  on  their 
upper.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  (lender  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  root;  they  are 
white,  and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  It  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  iunners  in  the  f  me  manner  as  the  Straw¬ 
berry  ;  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  autumn.  It 
loves  a  cool  foil  and  a  (hady  fituation. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This  is  a 
biennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  grow  eredl,  about  a  foot  high  ; 
they  are  very  hairy,  garniihed  with  trifoliate  oblong  leaves, 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  which  come  out  above  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  white,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry.  This 
plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  plants  in  plenty  the 
following  fpring,  which  will  require  no  other  culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  is  alfo  a  biennial  plant,  but  differs  from 
the  other,  in  having  tailer  and  ftronger  ftalks,  which  branch 
out  more ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and 
bluntly  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  of  a  deeper  green.  It  flowers  in  July, 
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•and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  propagates  itfelf  like 
the  former  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This 
is  a  biennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high  ; 
they  are  purple  and  very  hairy,  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
compofed  of  five  or  (even  narrow  lobes,  which  are  deeply 
cut  on  their  fides,  fo  as  to  refemble  thofe  of  winged  leaves  * 
the  ftalks  branch  out  greatly  toward  their  top.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort.  It 
flowers  in  ‘June ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  may  be 
propagated  as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  a  biennial  plant  5  the  ftalks  are  large,  and 
rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  they  branch  very  much  toward 
their  top  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  fometimes  compofed  of  five,  and  at  other  times  cf 
feven  lobes,  which  are  regularly  indented  like  winged 
leaves,  and  are  very  hairy  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftaik,  each  having  a  foot-ftalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  their  empalements  are  deeply 
-  cut  into  nine  fegments,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  have  fometimes  but  five,  but  generally  fix  heart- 
fhaped  petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  expand 
like  thofe  of  the  former  forts.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  produce  plenty  of  plants  the  following  fpring.  This 
requires  no  other  culture,  than  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 

POTERIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  948.  Burnet. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  flame  fpike.  The  male 
flowers  have  a  three-leaved  empale  men  t ;  they  have  one  petal , 
which  is  cut  into  four  parts  ;  thefe  are  oval ,  concave,  and  per¬ 
manent  ;  they  have  a  great  number  of  long  hair-like  Jiamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  twin  fummits.  I  he  female  flowers  have  one 
wheel  Jhaped  petal ,  with  a  fhort  tube,  cut  at  the  brim  into  four 
parts ;  thefe  have  no  flamina,  but  two  oblong  Gval  germen,  with 
two  hairy  Jlyles  the  length  of  the  petal,  crowned  by  coloured pencil- 
Jhaped  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  two  hard  feeds , 
inclofed  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Poterium  inerme,  caulibus  fuhangulojis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
446.  Smooth  Poterium  with  angular  ftalks.  Burnet. 

2.  Poterium  inerme ,  caulibus  teretibus  JlriCtis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  994.  Smooth  Poterium  with  a  narrow  taper  ftaik. 

3.  Poterium  /pints  ramofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445-  Poterium 
with  branching  fpines ;  or  Prickly  ever-green  Burnet. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Burnet,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  chalky  lands  in  many  parts  of  England.  Of  this 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  one  of  them  is  much  fmoother 
than  the  other,  and  the  third  hath  larger  feeds  than  either 
of  the  former ;  but  thefe  differences  are  not  conftant,  fo 
they  are  only  feminal  variations.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
from  whofe  root  arife  a  great  number  of  leaves,  ftanding  on 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  lobes  are  generally  ranged 
a  little  alternate  on  the  midrib,  but  fometimes  ftand  by 
pairs ;  thefe  are  flawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  flometimes 
fmooth,  and  at  others  hairy.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  branching  out  pretty  much,  and  are  terminated 
by  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  an  oblong  fpike 
of  flowers,  in.which  there  are  feme  male  and  others  female  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and  appear  in  June.  The 
female  flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  two  hard  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  in  gardens ;  the  young  tender 
leaves  are  put  into  fallads,  and  the  leaves  are  ufed  for  cool 
tankards  in  hot  weather.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is 
reckoned  to  be  cordial  and  alexipharmick.  The  powder 
of  the  root  is  commended  againft  fpitting  of  blood. 
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This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould 
be  flown  in  autumn,  for  if  it  is  flown  in  fpring,  the  ieeds 
frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  fpring  following.  If 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  plenty  ;  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted  out  in  a  bed  of  undunoed 
earth,  at  about  a  foot  dillance  every  way,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  they  will  continue  feveral  years,  efpecially  if 
the  foil  is  dry,  and  will  require  no  other  care.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  but 
as  the  plants  arife  fo  freely  from  fcattered  feeds,  the  latter 
method  is  feldom  pra&ifed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  is  a  biennjal  plant,  which  decays  loon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  leaves  of  this  are  like  thole 
of  Agrimony,  and  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of 
oblong  lobes,  placed  a  iittle  alternate  on  the  midrib,  and 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  deeply  flawed  on  their 
edges,  and  have  an  agreeable  {cent ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  of  thofe  winged 
leaves,  which  gradually  diminifn  in  their  fize  to  the  top, 
and  juft  above  the  leaf  arifes  a  long  foot  ftaik,  which  fup- 
ports  two  or  three  fmallones,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall  roundilh 
fpike  of  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  it  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring.  Thefe  require  no  other  culture  than  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  dole,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower  and  ripen  their 
feeds,  and  foon  after  decay. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  In  Crete,  and  in  many  of 
the  i (lands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  a  (hrubby  peren¬ 
nial  ftaik,  which  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  flender  branches,  which  are  armed  with  branching 
fharp  thorns ;  the  leaves  are  very  fmall ;  they  are  winged, 
and  have  fix  or  feven  pair  of  very  fmall  lobes,  ranged  op- 
pofite  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  but  if  it  is  fheltered  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  where  it  may  have  the  free  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  Iheltered  from  hard  froft,  it 
will  thrive  better  than  when  it  is  more  tenderly  treated. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and  covered  down  clofe  with  a  hand  or  bell-glafs,  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root  freely,  and  may  then 
be  taken  up  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
filled  with  frefti  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fliade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  then  removed  to  a  fhel¬ 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  ftand  till  the  froft;  comes 
on,  w'hen  they  (hould  be  placed  under  the  hot-bed  frame. 
It  requires  but  little  water,  efpecially  in  cool  weather,  and 
wants  no  particular  culture. 

PRASIUM.  Lin.  Cen.  Plant.  655.  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  divided 
into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  ends  in  three  acute  points  ;  the  lower 
lip  is  cut  into  two  parts.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  it  hails 
one  petal ;  the  upper  lip  is  oval,  ered ,  and  indented  at  the  end. 
The  lower  lip  is  reflexed,  and  ends  in  three  points,  the  middle 
one  being  hroadejl.  It  has  four  awl-Jhaped  flamina  under  the 
upper  lip ,  two  of  which  are  JhorteY  than  the  other,  having  ob¬ 
long  fummits  on  their  fide,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fuflaining 
a  flender  Jiyle  the  length  of  the  flatnina,  crowned  by  a  bifid fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  berries ,  each  containing  a 
fugle  roundijh  feed . 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Prasium  fohis  ovato -  obhngis /erratic.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff . 
309.  Shrubby  {linking  Hedge- nettle,  with  oblong,  oval, 
{awed  leaves. 

2.  Prasium  foliis  ovatis,  duplici  utrinque  crend  notatis. 
Liu.  Hart.  Cliff'.  309.  Shrubby  {linking  Hedge-nettle,  with 
oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  every  fide. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
riles  with  a  Ihrubby  ilalk  near  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  whitilh  bark,  divided  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  bufom  of  the  leaves  in  whorls 
round  the  llalks ;  they  are  white,  and  have  large  permanent 
empalements,  cut  into  five  points.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
lip  kind ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
four  fmall  berries  fitting  in  the  empalement,  which  turn  black 
when  they  are  ripe,  and  have  a  Angle  roundifh  feed  in  each. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby  flalk  like  the  former,  but  rifes  a  little  higher  ;  the 
bark  is  whiter,  the  leaves  are  fhorter  and  oval,  and  are 
doubly  crenated  on  each  fide  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  whorls  from  the  bofom  of 
the  leaves,  like  the  former ;  they  are  fomewhat  larger,  and 
are  frequently  marked  with  a  few  purple  fpots ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  like  the  other  fort,  which  ripens 
at  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings,  or 
from  the  feeds  :  if  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  Ihady  border  toward  the  end  of 
April ;  but  the  cuttings  fhould  not  be  taken  from  fuch 
plants  as  have  been  drawn  weak,  but  rather  from  thofe 
which  have  been  expofed  to  the  open  air,  whofe  fhoots  are 
{hort  and  firong ;  and  if  a  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood 
is  cut  to  each  of  them,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed. 
Thefe  cuttings  may  remain  in  the  fame  border  till  they  are 
well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  in  winter  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  dry  weather,  but  only 
require  to  be  fereened  from  hard  froll. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds  (which  the  plants  pro¬ 
duce  in  plenty  every  year)  they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of 
light  eaith  in  April-,  and  in  May  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  require  nc  other  care  but  that  of  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn  following  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  direfted  for 
thofe  raifed  from  cuttings,  and  may  be  afterward  treated 
more  hardily,  as  they  acquire  flrength. 

A  plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  fpecies  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  place  where  there  are  colledlions  of  the  different 
.Ibrts  of  ever  green  lhrubs,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  different  forts  of  Ciftus,  Phlomis,  Tree- 
wormwood,  and  Medicago,  are  admitted,  becaufe  thefe  are 
equally  hardy  ;  and  when  a  fevere  winter  happens,  which 
deliroys  the  one,  the  others  are  fure  of  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
in  mild  winters  they  will  live  abroad,  efpeciaily  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  and  have  a  fheltered  fituation, 
but  on  wet  ground  the  plants  will  grow  very  vigorous 
in  fummer,  fo  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  early  {rolls  in 
autumn. 

PRENANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  816.  Vaill.  Mem. 
Ann.  1721.  Wild  Lettuce. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmooih  cylindrical  empalement ,  having  many  /calcs, 
W  hid  are  equal ,  tut  have  three  at  the  bafe  unequal.  I  his  com¬ 
mon  empalement  includes  f  rom  five  to  eight  hermaphrodite  fioreis, 
difpofed  in  a  Jingle  round  order  ;  they  have  one  petal ,  which  is 
Ji retched  out  like  a  tongue ,  and  indented  in  four  parts  at  the  end ; 
they  have  Jive  Jhort  hair- like  famina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
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fummits.  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  petal ,  Juppor/ing  a 
J, lender  Jlyle  longer  than  the  famina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  refiexed 
fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  heart  Jhaped 
feed ,  crowned  with  hairy  down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prenanthes  flofeulis  quinis,  foliis  lyrato-hofiatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  383.  t Prenanthes  with  five  florets,  and  lyre-fpear- 
fltaped  leaves. 

2.  Prenanthes  fiof cults  quinis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  denticula- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Prenanthes  with  five  florets,  and 
fpear-ffiaped  indented  leaves. 

3.  Prenanthes  ere  A  a,  flofeulis  quinis  foliis  trilobis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant,  pgj.  Upright  Prenanthes  with  five  florets,  and 
leaves  having  three  lobes. 

4.  Prenanthes  flofeulis  quinis,  caule  ramofo,  foliis  ovato - 
lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus .  Prenanthes  with  five  florets, 
a  branching  flalk,  and  oval  fpear-fliaped  leaves  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  walls  and  dry  Ihady 
banks  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
mountains.  This  hath  a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far 
in  the  ground,  fo  becomes  a  troublefome  weed,  if  admitted 
into  gardens.  The  llalks  of  this  rife  four  feet  high;  the 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  a  little  indented  toward  their 
ends;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  blue  colour,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicles  from  the  fides,  and  at  the  top  of  the  llalks. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  Dr.  Witt' s  Rattlefnake  root. 
This  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years.  The  lower  leaves 
are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  broad  ;  they  are 
fometimes  divided  into  five  lobes,  but  generally  into  three;, 
they  are  indented  a  little  on  their  edges,  fmooth,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
llalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  a  few 
fmall  leaves,  which  are  entire  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  flalk  in  fmall  bunches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  crowned  with  hairy  down,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  pale  purple  flowers,  which 
arifes  from  the  fame  feeds.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  expel  the  venom  of  the  Rattle¬ 
fnake,  which  induced  me  to  mention  thefe  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  llalks  rife  a 
foot  high,  and  branch  out  on  each  fide  ;  the  leaves  are 
fpear-lhaped  and  oval  ;  their  bafe  is  broad,  and  half  fur- 
rounds  the  flalk ;  the  flowers  grow  loofely  upon  flender 
foot  llalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen, 
in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  but  if 
any  perfon  is  defirous  to  cultivate  them,  if  they  fow  the 
feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  a  Ihady  fituation,  the  plants 
will  comp  up,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds. 

PRIMULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  180.  The  Piimrofe. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  ending  in 
five  acute  points  ;  it  hath  one  petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  but 
fpreads  open  above,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  hear  t-f japed  fig¬ 
ments.  It  has  five  Jkort  famina,  ftuated  in  the  neck  cf  the 
petal,  terminated  by  ere£l  acute-pointed  fummits,  and  a  globular 
germen,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle,  crowned  by  a  globular  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  capfule,  with  one  cell 
opening  at  the  top ,  filled  • with  fmall  angular  feeds . 
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The  Species  are, 

!.  Primula  folds  dentatis  rugojis ,  pedutuulis  uniforis. 
Primrofe  with  rough  indented  leaves,  and  foot-ilalks  bear¬ 
ing  one  flower  ;  or  common  Primrofe. 

2.  Pri  mula  folds  dentatis  ntgofs,  foribus  fafigiaiis. 
Primrofe  with  rough  indented  leaves,  and  flowers  growing 
in  bunches  ;  called  Covvflip. 

3.  Primula  folds  cuneiformibus  glabris,  fegmentis  corolla- 
rum  bifdis.  Primrofe  with  fmooth  wedge-lhaped  leaves, 
and  bifid  fegments  to  the  empalement;  called  Birds-eyen. 

4.  Primula  folds  petiolatis  fubcordatis  crenatis ,  foribus 
fafigiatis  pedunculis  longiffmis.  Primrofe  or  Ccwflip  with 
heart-fhaped  crenated  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  and  flowers 
growing  in  bunches  on  very  long  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  of  Primrofe  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  other 
lhady  places  in  moft  parts  of  England ,  from  whence  their 
roots  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  into  the  garden,  where,  if 
they  are  placed  under  hedges,  and  in  fhady  walks,  they 
make  a  beautiful  appearance  early  in  the  fpring,  when  few 
other  plants  are  in  flower. 

This  plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription  ; 
the  flowers  and  roots  of  this  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this,  w'hich  have  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  obtained,  as  the  common  Primrofe  with  double 
flowers  ;  the  red  Primrofe  with  Angle  and  double  flowers  ; 
thefe  have  but  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  but  the  Paper- 
white  Primrofe  is  certainly  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Oowflip,  or  Paigle,  or  Paralyfis  of 
the  fhops.  This  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and  moift 
paflures  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
grow  in-  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalk,  fo  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  former;  the  flowers  are  much  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  fometimes  the  leaves.  As  thefe  grow  wild, 
their  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  Michaelmas,  that 
their  roots  may  have  ftrength  to  produce  their  flowers  early 
in  the  fpring.  Thefe  delight  in  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  but  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  fort  of  earth,  provided  they  have  a 
lhady  Atuation. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  this  at  prefent  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  as  the  Hofe  in  Hofe,  the  double  Covvflip,  and  all 
the  forts  of  Polyanthus,  which  have  been  fo  much  improved 
within  the  laft  fifty  years,  as  to  almoft  equal  the  variety  of 
the  Auriculas ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  are  fo 
much  efteemed  as  to  fell  for  a  guinea  a  root,  fo  that  there 
may  be  ftill  a  much  greater  variety  raifed,  as  there  are  fo 
many  perfons  engaged  in  the  culture  of  this  flower. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  PoJyanthufes  are  produced  by 
fowing  of  feeds,  which  fhould  be  faved  from  fuch  flowers 
as  have  large  upright  ftems,  producing  many  flowers  upon 
a  ftalk,  which  are  large,  beautifully  ftriped,  open  flat,  and 
not  Pin-eyed.  From  the  feeds  of  fuch  flowers  there  is  room 
to  hope  for  a  great  variety  of  good  forts,'  but  there  fhotild 
be  no  ordinary  flowers  Hand  near  them,  left,  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  their  farina,  the  feeds  ftiould  be  degenerated. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  flown  in  boxes  filled  with  light 
rich  earth  in  December ,  being  very  careful  not  to  bury  the 
feed  too  deep,  for  if  it  be  only  flightly  covered  with  light 
earth,  it  will  be  fuflicient.  Thefe  boxes  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun  until 
ten  of  the  clock,  but  muft  by  no  means  be  expoied  to  the 
heat  of  the  day,  efpecially  when  the  plants  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  for  at  that  time  one  whole  day’s  fun  will  entirely  de- 
ftroy  them.  Jn  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
you  muft  often  refrefh  them  with  water,  and,  as  the  heat 
increafes,  you  ftiould  remove  the  boxes  more  in  the  fhade, 
for  the  heat  is  very  injurious  to  them. 

By  the  end  of  May  thefe  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  to 
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plant  out,  at  which  time  you  fhould  prepare  fome  fhady 
borders,  which  fhould  be  made  rich  with  neats  dung,  upon 
which  you  muft  fet  the  plants  about  four  inches  afunder 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther tcare  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  latter  end  of  slugufi 
following,  when  you  fhould  prepare  fome  borders,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  eaft,  witlL  good  light  rich  earth,  into 
which  you  muft  tranfplant  your  Polyanthufes,  placing  them 
fix  inches  afunder  equally  in  rows,  obferving,  if  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root.  In 
thefe  borders  your  plants  will  flower  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
at  which  time  you  muft:  obferve  to  mark  fuch  of  them  as 
are  fine  to  preferve,  and  the  reft  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
wilderneftes,  and  other  fhady  places  in  the  garden,  where, 
although  they  are  not  very  valuable  flowers,  they  will  af¬ 
ford  an  agreeable  variety. 

Thofe  which  you  intend  to  preferve,  may  be  removed 
foon  after  they  have  done  flowering  (provided  you  do  not 
intend  to  fave  feeds  from  them),  and  may  be  then  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  frefh  border  of  the  like  rich  earth,  allowing 
them  the  fame  difiance  as  before,  obferving  alfo  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care,  but  only  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  following  fpring  they  will  produce  ftrong 
flowers,  as  their  roots  will  be  then  in  full  vigour;  fo  that, 
if  the  kinds  are  good,  they  will  be  little  inferior  to  a  fhevv 
of  Auriculas. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  be  conflantly  removed  and  parted  every 
year,  and  the  earth  of  the  border  changed,  otherwife  they 
will  degenerate,  and  lofe  the  greateft  part  of  their  beauty. 

If  you  intend  to  lave  feeds,  which  is  the  method  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  great  variety,  you  muft  mark  fuch  of  them,  which, 
as  I  faid  before,  have  good  properties.  Thefe  fhould  be, 
if  poffible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary  flowers,  for  if  they 
ftand  furrounded  with  plain-coloured  flowers,  they  will  im¬ 
pregnate  each  other,  whereby  the  feeds  of  the  valuable- 
flowers  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  as  if  the  plants  had  been 
in  a  feparate  border,  where  no  ordinary  flowers  grew-  ; 
therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  take  out  the  roots  of  fuch  as 
you  do  not  efieem  as  foon  as  the  flowers  open,  and  plant 
them  in  another  place,  that  there  may  be  none  left  in  the 
border,  but  fuch  as  you  would  chufe  for  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  fhould  not  be  gathered,  except  fuch 
as  are  produced  fingly  upon  pedicles,  leaving  all  luch  as 
grew  in  large  bunches  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
you  muft  now  and  then  refrefh  them  with  water,  which 
will  caufe  their  feeds  to  be  larger,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
than  if  they  were  entirely  neglcdted.  In  June  the  feed 
will  be  ripe,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  pods  changing 
brown,  and  opening  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  at  that  time  look 
over  the  plants  three  times  a  week,  gathering  each  time- 
fuch  of  the  feed-veflels  as  are  ripe,  which  ftiould  be  laid 
upon  a  paper  to  dry,  and  may  then  be  put  up  until  the 
feafon  of  fowing. 

.  As  the  plants,  which  a:ife  from  feeds,  generally  flower 
much  better  than  offsets,  thofe  who  would  have  thefe  flowers 
in  perfection,  ftiould  annually  fow  their  feeds. 

PRIMROSE  TREE.  See  Onagra. 

PRINOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  398.  Winterberry. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fanner  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  cut  into  fx  Jmall  plain  fegments.  It  hath  one  wheel- foaped 
petal ,  with  no  tube,  cut  into  fx  plain  fegments  ;  it  hath  fix 
awl  f  aped  fiatzina ,  fhorter  than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe 
fummits,  and  an  oval  germen,  fitting  upon  the  fiyle,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  fiigma.  Eke  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  berry, 
opening  in  three  parts ,  mi  lading  cue  bard  fed* 
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The  Species  are, 

T .  Prinos  foliis  long ituditialiter  ferrdtis.  Lb).  Sp.  Plant. 
$30.  Prinos,  or  Wfriterbetry,  with  leaves  (awed  length¬ 
ways. 

2.  Prinos  foliis  apice  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  330.  Prinos 
with  leaves  fawed  ac  the  points. 

The  fir(t  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other  parts 
of  North  America.  This  rifes  with  a  Airubby  Aa!k  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches, 
garnithed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  terminating  in  acute 
points,  veined  on  their  under  fide,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges,  having  (lender  foot  Aalks  Handing  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  fometimes  Angle,  at  others  two  or  three  at  each 
joint;  they  have  no  tube,  but  are  wheel  Araped,  and  cut 
into  fix  parts  ;  they  have  fix  awl-Aiaped  erett  fiamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  fummits,  and  an  oval  germen,  fitting  up¬ 
on  the  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Aigma  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  berries  about  the  Aze  of  thofe  of  Holly,  which 
turn  purple  when  ripe.  It  Aowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  This  is  of 
lower  growth  than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fhorter, 
and  fawed  at  their  points,  but  the  floweis  of  this  I  have 
not  feen. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Aiould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  covering  them 
about  one  inch  deep.  The  feeds,  which  are  fo  foon  put 
into  the  ground,  will  many  of  them  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  whereas  thofe,  which  are  kept  longer  out  of  the 
ground,  will  remain  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will 
appear,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Holly,  Hawthorn,  and 
fome  others  ;  therefore  the  ground  Aiou’d  not  be  diAurbed, 
if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firA  year.  The  young 
plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di- 
re&ed  for  the  American  Hawthorns,  and  are  full  as  hardy, 
but  they  delight  in  a  moiA  foil  and  a  Aiady  Atuation,  for  in 
hot  land  they  make  but  little  progrefs,  and  rarely  produce 
any  fruit. 

PRIVET.  See  LiguArum. 

PROTEA-  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  104.  Silver-tree. 

The  Cbarafiers  are, 

The  fiowers  are  collected  in  an  oval  head ;  they  have  one  com¬ 
mon  imbricated  fcaly  periantheum.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal , 
having  a  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement ;  the  brim  is  cut  into 
four  parts ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  equal.  It  has  four 
briftly  fiamina  the  length  of  the  petal ,  terminated  by  incumbent 
fummits,  and  a  roundijk  germen  with  an  ereil  brifily  fiyle,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  7 he  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh 
naked  feed,  fitting  in  a  difiintt  cell  of  the  cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Protea  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fuperioribus 
hirfutis  nitidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  184.  Protea  with  linear,  fpear- 
fhaped,  entire  leaves,  the  upper  of  which  Aline,  and  are 
hairy. 

z.  Protea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  acutis  hirfutis  niti¬ 
dis.  Hort.  Cliff.  29.  Protea  with  entire,  fpear-fhaped,  acute, 
hairy,  Alining  leaves ;  commonly  called  Silver-tree. 

3.  Protea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis  nitidis  integerrimis. 
Protea  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  Alining  leaves,  which  are 
entire ;  called  Wageboom. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  country  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  Africa,  where  there  is  a  great  number  of  fpe- 
cies.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  garden  there  are  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  forts  enumerated  ;  not  that  they  have  them 
growing  there,  but  they  have  good  drawings  of  them,  which 
were  made  in  the  country,  where  they  are  natives.  The 
three  forts  here  mentioned  are  what  I  have  now  growing  in 
the  Chelfea  garden. 
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As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  they 
are  too  tender  to  live  abioad  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Luc  the  far  ft  fort  is  hardy  enough  t6  live  in  h  gOod 
green-houfe.  This  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  may  be  trained  up  with  a  regular  (trait 
Aem  ;  the  branches  naturally  form  a  regular  large  head. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  Alining  filver  colour  ; 
and,  as  they  remain  the  whole  year,  the  plants  make  a  fine 
appearance,  when  they  are  intermixed  with  others  in  the 
green-houfe.  In  the  fummer  thefe  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  Aieltered  Atuation,  for,  if  they  are  expofed  to 
winds,  the  plants  will  be  torn,  and  rendered  unfigluly,  nor 
will  they  make  any  progrefs  in  their  growth.  In  warm 
weather  they  mull  be  frequently  but  fparingly  watered,  and 
in  cold  weather  this  mutt  not  be  too  often  repeated,  leit  it 
Aiould  rot  their  fibres. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  A^ong  apright  ltalk,  covered  with  a 
purpliAi  bark,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, which  grow  erett, 
garnithed  with  broad,  Alining,  filvery,  fpear  lhaped  leaves, 
which  make  a  fine  appearance,  when  intermixed  with  ocher 
exoticks.  This  Aiould  be  placed  in  an  airy  dry  glafs-cafe, 
where  it  may  be  protected  fiom  cold,  and  have  as  much 
light  as  pofiible,  and  in  winter  (hotild  have  little  water;  it 
riles  ealily  from  feeds.  The  feeds  will  fometimes  remain 
in  the  ground  Ax  or  eight  months,  and  at  other  times  the 
plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks ;  therefore  the  bell  way  is 
to  fow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  (oft  Tandy  loam, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  and,  if  the 
plants  Aiould  not  come  up  fo  foon  as  expetted,  the  pots 
Aiould  remain  in  (helter  till  the  following  fpring,  when,  if 
the  Jeeds  remain  found,  the  plants  will  come  up.  The 
pots,  in  which  the  feeds  are  (own,  Aiould  have  but  little 
wet,  for  moilture  frequently  caufes  them  to  rot*  When  the 
plants  apipear,  they  Aiould  not  be  too  tenderly  treated,  for 
they  mult  not  be  kept  too  warm,  nor  Ihould  they  have 
much  wet ;  but  in  warm  weather  they  mult  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  in  a  (heltered  Atuation,  and  in  winter  protected 
from  froA. 

The  third  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds,  which  came  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  thefe  feeds  were  long  and  Aender,  very 
different  in  (hape  from  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  the 
plants  have  great  refemblance  to  them.  The  leaves  are 
very  Alky  and  white ;  the  Aalks  are  purple,  and  grow  ercdt, 
but  have  not  as  yet  put  out  any  branches. 

The  firA  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
Aiould  be  cut  off  in  April ,  juA  before  the  plants  begin  to 
(hoot ;  they  Aiould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  Aiading  them 
from  the  fun,  and  now  and  then  gently  refrelhing  them 
with  water,  but  it  muA  be  fparingly  given,  for  much  wet 
will  rot  them.  Thefe  cuttings  will  put  out  roots  by  Mid- 
fummer ,  when  they  may  be  gently  (haken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  parted,  planting  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
(haded  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  Aiould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  Ihould  be 
removed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 

PRUNELLA.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  600.  Self-heal. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

7 he  fowerhas  a  permanent  empalement ,  divided  into  two  lips  ; 
it  is  of  the  ringent  kind,  having  one  petal  with  a  Jhort  tube,  and 
oblong  chaps  ;  the  upper  lip  is  entire  and  concave ;  the  under  Up  is 
trifid ;  the  middle  fegment  is  broad,  and  indented  at  the  point ; 
it  has  four  awl-Jhaped ’ fiamirjz,  two  long  and  two  fhorter ,  and 
four  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  indented 
fiigma.  The  germen  becomes  four  feeds  inclofedin  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunella  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant. 
600.  Greater  Self-heal  with  oblong  oval  leaves. 

2.  Prunella 
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2.  Prunella  foliis  oblon go -ov at h  lacinlatis.  Self-heal 
with  oblong,  oval,  jagged  leaves. 

3.  Prunella  foliis  laneeolato  linearibus  ciliatis  fubfejflibus . 
Sauv.  Monfp.  141.  Self-heal  with  Hyffop  leaves. 

4.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolato- linearibus,  internodiis  longijjl- 
mis  fpicis  interrupt':!.  Canada  Self-heal  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  very  diftant. 

5.  Prunella  foliis  oblong:  s  pir.nato-fnuatis  n.nllofis  inf  mis 
petiolatis  Jummis  JeJflibus.  .  Self-heal  with  oblong,  wing- 
pointed,  hairy  leaves. 

6.  Prunella  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  pinnato  incifis  fub- 
fejflilus  fpicis  interruptis.  Self-heal  with  vervain  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks,  and  interrupted  fpikes  of  flowers. 

7.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolatis  in/egerrimis,  inf  mis  petiola¬ 
tis,  fummis  Jeffilibus ,  internodiis  predongis,  fpicis  crajjioribus . 
Carolina  Self-heal  wich  entire  leaves,  and  thick  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

8.  Prunella  braBeis  pinnato- dentatis  ciliatis »  Lcefi.  defc. 
31.  Portugal  Self-heal  with  fvveet  flowers. 

-  The  firft  fort,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  grows  naturally 
in  paftures  every  where.  The  leaves  are  in  fhape  a  long 
oval  ;  the  fialks  are  fquare,  rife  about  eight  inches  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  clofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are 
for  the  moft  part  blue,  but  fometimes  are  white.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augufi  and  September. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  jagged 
leaves. 

The  third  fort  has  very  narrow  leaves,  u-hich  are  covered 
with  fmall  hairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  llalks. 

The  fourth  fort,  which  came  originally  from  Canada , 
has  very  narrow  leaves ;  the  joints  of  the  flower-ftalk  are 
far  afunder,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  feparated. 

The  fifth  fort  has  hairy  cut  leaves,  and  fulphur  coloured 
flowers. 

The  feventh  fort  was  brought  from  Carolina.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  fpear-fhaped  and  entire  ;  the  flower  ftalk  is  tall, 
the  joints  very  diftant,  and  is  terminated  by  a  thick  fpike  of 
pale  blue  flowers. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  finely  cut,  and  are  fet  with  fine  loft 
hairs  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  higher  than  moft  of  the  other  forts, 
and  is  terminated  by  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  have  an 
agreeable  feent. 

All  thefe  plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the 
autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe  fown  in  the 
fpring ;  or  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  rife  without  any  trouble,  but  if  the  forts  Hand  near 
each  other,  there  will  be  fome  difficulty  to  keep  them  di- 
ftindt,  when  their  feeds  fall  to  the  ground.  The  plants 
want  no  other  care  but  to  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  They  are  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  fo  that  whoever  would  keep  the  forts,  fhould  fo w 
their  feeds  annually,  but  as  they  are  not  very  ornamental, 
fo  they  are  feldom  prtferved  in  gardens,  unlefs  by  fuch  as 
are  curious  in  botany. 

PRUNING  OF  TREES.  There  is  not  any  part  of 
gardening  which  is  of  more  general  ufe  than  that  of  pru¬ 
ning,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  fruit-trees  fkil fully  ma¬ 
naged.  Almoft  every  gardener  will  pretend  to  be  a  mafter 
of  this  bufinefs,  though  there  are  but  few  who  rightly  un- 
derftand  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  learned  by  rote,  but  requires  a 
ilridl  obfervation  of  the  different  manners  of  growth  of  tire 
feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees,  fome  requiring  to  be  managed  one 
way,  and  others  muft  be  treated  in  a  quite  different  method, 
which  is  only  to  be  known  from  carefully  obferving  how 
each  kind  is  naturally  difpofed  to  produce  its  fruit,  for 
fome  forts  produce  their  fruit  on  the  fame  year's  wood,  as 
Vines;  others  produce  their  fiuit,  for  the  molt  part,  upon 
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the  former  year’s  wood,  as  Peaches,  Nettarines,  (sfe.  a  fid 
others  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which  are  produced  upon 
wood  of  three,  four,  or  five,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,- 
as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
right  management  of  fruit-trees,  there  fhould  always  be 
provifion  made  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bearing  wood 
in  every  part  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  fame  time  there  fhould 
not  be  a  fuperfluity  of  ufelefs  branches,  which  would  ex- 
hauft  the  ftrength  of  the  trees,  and  caufe  them  to  dec.ay  in 
a  few  years. 

The  reafons  which  have  been  laid  down  for  pruning  of 
fruit-trees  are  as  follow  :  firft,  To  preferve  trees  longer  in 
a  vigorous  bearing  ftate  ;  the  fecond  is,  To  render  the  trees 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  and  thirdly,  To  caufe  the  lruit 
to  be  larger  and  better  tafted. 

1.  It  preferves  a  tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing  ftate; 
for  by  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  branches,  fo  that  there 
are  no  more  left  upon  the  tree  than  are  neceflary,  or  than 
can  be  properly  nourifhed,  the  root  is  not  exhaufted  in 
fupplying  ufelefs  branches,  which  muft  afterwards  be  cut 
out,  whereby  much  of  the  fap  will  be  ufelefly  expended. 

2.  By  fkilful  pruning  of  a  tree  it  is  rendered  much  more 
pleafing  to  the  eye ;  but  here  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
be  an  advocate  for  a  fort  of  pruning,  which  I  have  feen 
too  much  pradfifed  of  late,  <viz.  the  drawing  a  regular  line 
againft  the  wall,  accord  ngto  the  fhape  or  figure  they  would 
reduce  the  tree  to,  and  cutting  all  the  branches,  ftrong  or 
weak,  exactly  to  the  chalked  line;  the  abfurdity  of  which- 
pradice  will  foon  appear  to  every  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  obferving  the  difference  of  thole  branches  {hooting 
the  fucceeding  fpring.  All  therefore  that  I  mean  by  ren- 
dering  a  tree  beautiful  is,  that  the  branches  are  all  pruned 
according  to  their  feveral  ftrengths,  and  are  nailed  at  equal 
diftances,  in  proportion  to  the  different  fizes  of  their  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  that  no  part  of  the  wall  (fo  far  as  the  -trees 
are  advanced)  be  left  unfurnished  with  bearing  wood.  A 
tree  well  managed,  though  it  does  not  reprefent  any  regu¬ 
lar  figure,  yet  will  appear  very  beautiful  to  the  fight,  when1 
it  is  thus  drefted,  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fiuit;  for  the  cutting 
away  all  u  eJefs  branches,  and  fhortening  all  the  bearing, 
fhoots  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tiee,  will  render  the 
tree  more  capable  to  nounfh  thofe  which  are  left  remain¬ 
ing,  fo  that  the  fruit  will  be  much  larger,  and  better  tafted. 
And  this  is  the  advantage  which  thofe  trees  againft  walls 
or  efpaliers  have  to  fuch  as  are  ftandards,  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  as  they  are  naturally  inclined  ;  for  it  is  not 
their  being  trained  either  to  a  wall  or  efpalier,  which  ren-' 
ders  their  fruit  io  much  better  than  ftandards,  but  becaul’e 
the  roots  have  a  lefs  quantity  of  branches  and  fiuit  to- 
nourifh,  and  confequently  their  fruit  will  be  larger  and 
better  tafted. 

The  reafons  for  pruning  being  thus  exhibited,  the  next 
thing  is  the  method  of  performing  it ;  but  this  being  fully 
handled  under  the  feveral  articles  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  I  {hall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this  place,  and  therefore 
fhal!  only  add  fome  few  general  inftrudions,  which  arc 
neceflary  to  be  underftood,  in  oraer  to  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  of  fruit-trees. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  fuppofe  that,  if  their  fruit- 
trees  are  but  kept  up  to  the  wail  or  efpalier,  during  the 
Tummer  feafen,  lb  as  not  to  hang  in  very  great  diforder, 
and  in  winter  to  get  a  gardener  to  prune  them,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient,  but  this  is  a  miftake;  for  the  greateft  care  ought  to 
be  employed  about  them  in  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  are 
in  vigorous  growth,  which  is  the  only  proper  feafon  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  quantity  of  good  wood  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  to  difplace  all  ufelefs  branches  as  foon  as  they 
are  produced,  whereby  the  vigour  of  the  tree  will  be  en¬ 
tirely 
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t:rcly  dldrdStrted  to  fuc'n  branches  only  as  arc  defigned  to 
remain,  which  will  render  them droug,  and  more  capable 
to  produce  good  fruit;  whereas,  if  al!  the  branches  are 
permitted  to  remain  which  are  produced,  fome  of  the  more 
vigorous  will  attract  the  greatell  fhare  of  the  fap  from  the 
tr^t,  whereby  they  will  be  too  luxuriant  for  producing 
fruit,  and  the  grcated  part  of  the  other  fhoots  will  be  ftarved, 
and  rendered  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  any 
thing  el  I e  but  blodoms  and  leaves  (as  hath  been  before 
mentioned)  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  perfon,  let  him  be 
ever  fo  well  {killed  in  Fruit  trees,  to  reduce  them  into  any 
tolerable  order  by  winter-pruning  only,  if  they  are  wholly 
neglefted  in  the  fpring. 

1  here  are  others  who  do  not  entirely  negleft  their  trees 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  as  thofe  before  mentioned,  but 
yet  do  little  more  good  to  them  by  what  they  call  fummer - 
pr lining  ;  for  thefe  perfons  negleft  their  trees  at  the  proper 
lea  Ion,  which  is  in  sJptil  and  May,  when  their  {hoots  are 
produced,  and  only  about  Midjwr.mer  go  over  them,  nailing 
in  all  their  branches,  except  fuch  as  are  produced  fore  right 
from  the  wall,  which  they  cut  out,  and  at  the  fame  time 
often  fhorten  moil  of  the  other  branches,  which  is  almoit 
as  bad  as  the  other ;  for  thofe  branches,  which  are  intended 
for  bearing  the  fucceeding  year,  fhould  not  be  fhortened 
during  the  time  of  their  growth,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
produce  one  or  two  lateral  (hoots  from  the  eyes  below'  the 
place  w'here  they  were  Hopped,  which  (hoots  will  ' draw 
much  of  the  drength  from  the  buds  of  the  firft  fnoor, 
whereby  they  are  often  flat,  and  do  not  produce  their  blof- 
foms ;  and,  if  thofe  two  lateral  (hoots  aYe  net  entirely  cut 
away  at  the  winter-pruning,  they  will  prove  as  injurious  to 
the  tree  ;  for  the  {hoots,  which  thefe  produce,  vvi.l  be  what 
the  French  call  vvater-fhoots  ;  and  in  differing  thofe  luxuri¬ 
ant  fhoots  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  Midfummtr  before 
they  are  difplaced,  they  will  exhauft  a  great  (hare  of  the 
nouriihment  from  the  other  branches  (as  was  before  ob- 
ferved)  ;  and,  by  (hading  the  fruit  all  the  fpring,  when  thefe 
are  cut  away,  and  the  other  branches  faflened  to  the  wall, 
the  fruit,  by  being  fo  Hidden!  v  expofed,  will  receive  a  very 
great  check,  which  will  caufe  their  {kins  to  grow  tough, 
and  thereby  render  them  lefs  delicate.  This  is  to  be  chiefly 
underflood  of  Hone-fruit  and  Grapes,  but  Pears  and  Apples, 
being  much  hardier,  fuffer  not  fo  much,  though  it  is  a  great 
difadvantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be  thus  managed. 

It  muH  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Peaches,  '  Neflarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  are  always  in  the  greateH 
vigour,  when  they  are  the  lead  maimed  by  the  knife,  for 
where  thefe  trees  have  large  amputations,  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  gum  and  decay  ;  fo  that  it  is  certainly  the  n  oil  i 
prudent  method  carefully  to  rub  of f  all  ufelefs  buds  when 
they  are  firfl  produced,  and  pinch  others,  where  r.ew  fhoots 
are  wanted  to  fupply  the  vacancies  of  the  wall  ;  by  which 
management  trees  may  be.fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but  little 
qf  the  knife  in  winter-pruning,  which  is  the  furefl  way  to 
preferve  thefe  trees  healthful,  and  is  performed  with  lefs 
trouble  than  the  common  method. 

The  management  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  much  the  fame 
with  thefe  trees  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  they  mud  be  very 
differently  pruned  ;  for  as  Peaches  and  Ntftarines  for  the 
mod  part  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  year’s  wood, 
therefore  they  mud  have  "their  branches  diortened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  drength,  in  order  to  produce  new  lhoots  for 
the  fucceeding  year;  fo  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cher¬ 
ries,  on  the  contrary,  producing  their  fruit  upon  curfons 
or  fpurs,  which  come  out  of  the  wood  of  five,  fix,  or  feven 
years  old,  fhould  not  be  fhortened,  becaufe  thereby  thofe 
buds,  which  were  naturally  difpofed  to  form  thefe  curfons 
or  fpurs,  would  produce  wood  branches,  whereby  the 
trees  would  be  filled  with  wood,  but  never  produce  much 
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fruit;  -and,  as  if  often  happens  that  the  Modem-buds  are 
fird  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  lad  year’s  ihoot,  by 
fhortening  the  b-anches,  the  blofl'oms  are  cut  away,  which 
fhould  always  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  pruning  in  fuch  a  prolix  manner,  that  it  is  impoiTi- 
ole  for  a  learner  to  underhand  their  meaning.  Thefe  have 
deferibed  the  feveral  forts  of  branches,  which  are  produced 
on  fruit-trees,  as  wood  branches,  fruit  branches,  irregular 
branches,  falfe  branches,  and  luxuriant  branches,  all  which 
they  afi'ert  every  perfon,  who  pretends  to  pruning,  fhould 
didinguifh  well  ;  whereas,  there  is  nothing  more  in  all  this 
but  a  parcel  of  words  to  amufe  the  reader,  without  any  real 
meaning,  for  all  thefe  are  comprehended  under  the  deferip- 
tion  already  given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  branches,  and  fuch 
as  are  termed  ufeful  or  fruit  bearing  branches  ;  and,  where 
due  care  is  taken  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  to  displace  thefe 
ufelefs  branches  (as  was  before  directed),  there  will  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  irregular,  falfe,  or  luxuriant  branches  at  the 
winter-pruning,  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  amufe  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  cant  of  words,  which,  when  fully  underflood, 
fignify  jud  nothing  at  all. 

In  pruning  of  Hsndard-trecs  you  fhould  never  fhorten  their 
branches,  unlefs  it  be  where  they  are  tery  luxuriant,  and 
grow  irregular  on  one  fide  of  the  tree,  attracting  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  fap  of  the  tree,  whereby  the  other  parts  are  un- 
furnifhed  with  branches,  or  rendered  very  weak,  in  which 
cafe  the  branch  fhould  be  fhortened  down  as  low  as  is  ne- 
ceffary,  to  obtain  more  branches,  to  fill  up  the  holiow  of 
the  trees;  but  this  is  only  to  be  underdood  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  which  will  produce  fhoots  from  wood  of  three,  four, 
or  more  years  old,  whereas  mod  forts  of  done-fruit  will  gum 
and  decay  after  fuch  amputations. 

But  from  hence  I  would  not  have  it  underdood,  that  I 
would  diredl  the  reducing  of  thefe  trees  into  an  exadf  fphe- 
rical  figure,  fmcc  there  is  nothing  more  detedable  than  to 
fee  a  tree  (which  fliouid  be  permitted  to  grow  as  it  is  natu- 
turally  difpofed,  with  its  branches  produced  at  proportion¬ 
able  didances,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fruit),  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  the  head  exactly  regular,  fo  crouded 
with  fmall  weak  branches  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  pading 
between  them,  which  will  render  it  incapable  to  produce 
fruit.  All  that  1  intend  by  this  Hopping  of  luxuriant 
branches,  is  only  when  one  or  two  fuch  happen  on  a  young 
tree,  where  they  entirely  draw  all  the  fap  from  the  weaker 
branches,  and  Harve  them  ;  then  it  is  p:oper  to  ufe  this 
method,  which  fiiould  be  done  in  time,  before  they  have 
exhauded  the  roots  too  much. 

Whenever  this  happens  to  Hone-fruit,  which  fuffer  much 
more  by  cutting  than  the  former  forts,  it  fhould  be  reme¬ 
died  by  Hopping  or  pinching  thofe  fhoots  in  the  fpring, 
before  they  have  obtained  too  much  vigour,  which  wjII 
caufe  them  to  pudi  out  fide  branches,  whereby  the  fap  will 
be  diverted  from  afeending  too  fad  to  the  leading  branch 
(as  hath  been  diredled  for  wall  trees),  but  this  mud  be  done 
with  caution. 

You  mud  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  decaying  branches, 
which  caufe  their  heads  to  look  very  ragged,  elpecially  at 
the  time  when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  tree,  thefe,  being 
deditute  of  them,  have  but  a  defpicable  appearance.  Jn 
doing  of  this,  you  lhould  obferve  to  cut  them  clofe  down 
to  the  place  w  here  they  were  produced,  otherwife  that  part 
of  the  branch  left  will  decay,  and  prove  equally  hurtful  to 
the  tree  ;  for  it  feldom  happens,  when  a  branch  begins  to 
decay,  that  it  does  not  die  quite  down  to  the  place  where 
it  was  produced,  and,  if  permitted  to  remain  long  uncut, 
does  often  infeft  fome  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tree.  If 
the  branches  are  large  which  you  cut  off,  it  will  be  very 
proper,  after  having  fmoothed  the  cut  part  exactly  even 
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with  ^  knife,  chiflel,  or  hatchet,  to  put  on  a  plafter  of 
grafting  clay,  which  will  prevent  the  wet  from  foaking  into 
the  tree  at  the  wounded  part}. 

All  Rich  branches  as  run  crofs  each  other,  fhould  alfo  be 
cut  out,  for  thefe  not  ohly  occafion  a  confulion  in  the 
head  of  the  tree,  but,  by.  Tying  over  each  other,  rub  offtheir 
bark  by  therr~~motioi1'  and  very  often  occafion  them  to 
canker  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tree,  and  on  old  trees 
(efpecially  Apples)  there  are  often  young  vigorous  fhoots 
from  the  old  branches  near  the  trunk,  which  grow  upright 
into  the  head  of  the  trees.  Thefe  therefore  fhould  care¬ 
fully  be  cut  out  every  year,  left,  by  being  permitted  to  grow, 
they  fill  the  tree  too  full  of  w’ood,  which  fhould  always  be 
guarded  againft,  fince  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch  trees  to  pro¬ 
duce  fo  much,  or  fo  good  fruit  as  thofe,  whofe  branches 
grow  at  a  farther  diftance,  whereby  the  fun  and  air  freely 
pafs  between  them  in  every  part  of  the  tree. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  directions  which  are  proper 
to  be  given  in  this  place,  fince  rot  only  the  particular  me¬ 
thods,  but  alfo  the  proper  feafons  for  pruning  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit,  are  fully  exhibited  under  their  feveral 
articles. 

PRUNUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  622.  tab.  398.  The  Plum- 
tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  hell-Jhaped  empalement,  cut  into  fiwe  points  ; 
it  hath  flnje  large  roundijh  petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  em- 
palement ,  and from  twenty  to  thirty  fiamina,  which  are  near  as 
long  as  the  petals ,  and  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalernent,  tersni- 
nated  by  twin  fummits.  It  has  a  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a 
fender  fyle ,  crowned  by  an  orbicular  fligma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundijh  fruit ,  inclofng  a  nut  of  the  fame  form. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunus  fruftu  parwo pracoci.  Toum.  The  Jeanhative, 
or  white  Primordian.  This  is  a  fmall  longifh  Plum,  of  a 
clear  yellowifh  colour,  covered  over  with  a  white  flew, 
which  eaflly  wipes  off ;  it  is  a  pretty  good  bearer,  and,  for 
its  coming  very  early,  may  have  a  place  in  a  large  garden 
of  fruit,  but  it  is  meally,  and  has  little  flavour.  This  ri¬ 
pens  the  middle  of  July. 

2.  Prunus  fruftu  magno  crafts  fubacido.  Tourn.  Damas 
noir  hative,  i.  e.  the  early  black  Damafk,  commonly  called 
the  Morocco  Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Plum,  of  a  round 
fhape,  divided  with  a  furrow  (like  Peaches).  The  outfide 
is  of  a  dark  black  colour,  covered  with  a  light  Violet 
bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  ftone.  It 
ripens  the  beginning  of  Augufl ,  and  is  efteemed  for  its 
goodnefs. 

3.  Prunus  fruftu  paraso  dulci  atro-cacruleo.  Tourn.  The 
little  black  Damalk  Plum.  This  is  a  fmall  black  Plum, 
covered  with  a  light  Violet  bloom.  The  juice  is  fugared  ; 
the  flefh  parts  from  the  ftone  ;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  ri¬ 
pens  the  middle  of  Augufl. 

4.  Prunus  fruftu  magno  dulci  atro  cceruleo.  Tourn.  Grofs 
Damas  Violet  de  Tours,  i.  e.  great  Damalk  Violet  of  Tours. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  Plum,  inclining  to  an  oval  fliape. 
The  outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  covered  with  a  Violet  bloom  ; 
the  juice  is  richly  fugared ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  and  parts 
from  the  ftone.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Augufl. 

5.  Prunus  fruftu  rotundo  atro-rubente.  The  Orleans  Plum. 
The  fruit  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe 
it;  it  is  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  which  has  occafioned  its 
being  fo  generally  planted  by  thofe  perfons  who  fupply  the 
markets  with  fruit,  but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plum.  It  ripens 
the  middle  of  Augufi. 

6.  Prunus  fruftu  oblongo  atro -rubente.  The  Fotheringham 
Plum.  This  fruit  is  fomewhat  long,  deeply  furrowed  in 
the  middle.  The  flefti  is  firm,  and  parts  from  the  ftone  ; 
the  juice  is  very  rich.  This  ripens  in  the  middle  of  Augufl. 
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7.  Pru  N US  fruftu  nigro ,  came  dura..  Tourn.  The  Perdi  • 
gron  Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Plum,  of  an  oval  fhape. 
The  outfide  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  covered  over  with  a 
Violet  bloom  ;  the  flefti  is  firm,  and  full  of  an  excellent  rich 
juice.  This  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  curious,  it  ripens 
the  end  of  Augufl. 

8.  Prunus  fruftu  magno  e  wiolaceo  rubente  fu aw f  mo  fac - 
charato.  Toum.  The  Violet  Perdigron  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  fruit,  rather  round  than  long,  of  a  bluifli  red  colour 
on  the  outfide.  The  flefti  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  pretty 
firm,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  ftone ,  the  juice  is  of  an 
exquifite  rich  flavour.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Augufi. 

9.  Prunus  fruftu  owato  ex  albo  fla-vefeente.  The  white 
Perdigron  Plum.  This  is  a  middling  Plum,  of  an  oblong 
figure.  The  outfide  is  yellow,  covered  with  a  white  bloom  ; 
the  flefh  is  firm,  and  tolerably  well  tafted.  It  is  much 
efteemed  for  fweat-meats,  having  an  agreeable  fweetnefs, 
mixed  with  an  acidity.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Augufl. 

10.  Prunus  fruftu  o-vato  magno  rubente.  Toum.  The  red 
imperial  Plum,  fometimes  called  the  red  Bonum  Magnum. 
This  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  flefh  is  very  dry,  and  very 
indifferent  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  is  excellent  for  making 
fweatmeats :  this  is  a  great  bearer.  It  ripens  the  beginning 
of  September. 

11.  Prunus  fruftu  owato  magno  flawefeente.  Tourn.  White 
imperial,  Bonum  Magnum,  white  Holland ,  or  Mogul  Plum. 
This  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 
powdered  over  with  a  white  bloom.  The  flefh  is  firm,  and 
adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone  ;  the  juice  is  of  an  acid  tafte, 
which  renders  it  unpleafant  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  it  is  very 
good  for  baking  or  fweatmeats.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
is  ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

12.  Prunus  fruftu  owato  cceruleo.  The  Chefton  Plum. 
This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  an  oval  figure.  The  out¬ 
fide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  powdered  over  with  a  Violet  bloom  j 
the  juice  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  great  bearer.  Ripe  the  middle 
of  September. 

13.  Prunus  fruftu  maxima  rotundo  flavo  &  dulci.  Toum. 
Prune  d’Abricot,  i.  e.  the  Apricot  Plum.  This  is  a  large 
round  fruit,  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  powdered 
over  with  a  white  bloom.  The  flefh  is  firm  and  dry,  of  a 
fweet  tafte,  and  comes  clean  from  the  ftone.  This  ripens 
the  end  of  September. 

14.  Prunus  fruftu  fubrotundo,  ex  rubro  &  flawo  mix  to. 
The  Maitre  Claude.  Although  this  name  is  applied  to  this 
fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what  the  French  fo  call.  This  is  a  mid- 
dle-fized  fruit,  rather  round  than  long,  of  a  fine  mixed  co¬ 
lour,  between  red  and  yellow.  The  flelh  is  firm,  parts 
from  the  ftone,  and  has  a  delicate  flavour.  Ripe  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September. 

15.  Prunus  fruftu  rubente  dulci fimo.  La  Rochecourbon, 
or  Diapree  rouge,  /.  e.  the  red  Diaper  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  round  fruit,  of  a  reddifti  colour,  powdered  over  with 
a  Violet  bloom  ;  the  flefh  adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone,  and 
is  of  a  very  high  flavour.  Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

16.  Prunus  fruftu  rotundo  flavefeente.  La  petite  Reine 
Claude,  i.  e.  the  little  Queen  Claudia.  This  is  a  fmall 
round  fruit,  of  a  whitifh  yellowifh  colour,  powdered  over 
with  a  pearl -coloured  bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  firm  and  thick, 
quits  the  ftone,  and  its  juice  is  richly  fugared.  Ripe  the 
middle  of  September. 

17.  Prunus  fruftu  rotundo  nigro  -pur pur eo  majeri  dulci. 
Toum.  Myrobalan  Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of 
a  round  fhape  ;  the  outfide  is  a  dark  purple,  powdered  over 
with  a  Violet  bloom;  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  It ‘is  ripe 
the  beginning  of  September. 

18.  Prunus  fruftu  rotundo  e  wiridi  fawefeente ,  came  dura 
fuaviftna.  La  groffe  Reine  Claude,  ;.  e.  the  large  Queen 

I  i  i  Claudia 
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Claudia,  by  Tome  the  Dauphiny.  At  Tours  it  is  called  the 
Abricot  verd,  i.  e.  green  Apricot ;  at  Rouen ,  Le  verte  bonne, 
i.  e.  the  good  Green  ;  and  in  other  places,  Damas  verd, 

1.  e.  green  Damafk,  or  Trompvalet,  the  Servants  Cheat. 
This  is  one  of  the  bell  Plums  in  England ;  it  is  of  a  middle 
fize,  round,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  on  the  outfide  ; 
the  flefh  is  firm,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  parts  from  the 
Hone;  the  juice  has  an  exceeding  rich  flavour,  and  it  is  a 
great  bearer.  Ripe  the  middle  of  September.  This  Plum 
is  confounded  by  moft  people  in  England ,  by  the  name  of 
Green  Gage  ;  but  this  is  the  fort  which  fhould  be  chofen, 
although  there  are  three  or  four  different  forts  of  Plums 
generally  fold  for  it,  one  of  which  is  fmall,  round,  and 
dry  ;  this  quits  the  ftone,  and  is  fooner  ripe,  fo  not  worth 
planting. 

19.  Prunus  frudu  amygdalino .  Tourn .  Rognon  de  Coq, 

2.  e.  Cock’s  Tefticles.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  deeply 
furrowed  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  tefticles ;  it 
is  of  a  whitifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  ftreakcd  with  red  ; 
the  flefh  of  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  ftone,  and  it  is  late  ripe. 

20.  Prunus  frudu  rotundo  fianjo  dulcijjimo.  Drap  d’Or, 
i.  e.  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fpotted  or  ftreaked  with  red  on 
the  outfide  ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  and  full  of  an  excellent 
juice.  It  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

21.  Prunus  frudu  eerei  cola  is.  Tcurn.  Prune  de  Sainte 
Catharine,  i.  e.  St.  Catharine  Plum.  This  is  an  oval- 
ihaped  fruit,  fomewhat  flat ;  the  outfide  is  of  an  Amber 
colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whiiifh  bloom,  but  the  flelh 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  dry  and  fitm,  adheres  dofely 
to  the  ftone,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  fvveet  tafte.  This 
ripens  at  the  end  of  September ,  and  is  very  fubjedl  to  dry 
upon  the  tree,  when  the  autumn  proves  warm  and  dry. 
This  makes  fine  fweatmeats,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer.. 

22.  Prunus  frudu  oasato  rubente  dulci.  The  Royal  Plum. 
This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  an  oval  ftiape,  drawing  to  a  point 
next  the  ftalk  ;  the  outfide  is  of  a  light  red  colour,  powdered 
over  with  a  whitifh  bloom  ;  the  flefh  adheres  to  the  ftone, 
and  has  a  fine  fugary  jjiiice.  This  ripens  the  middle  of 
September. 

23.  Prunus  frudu  par-vo  ex  viridi  fansefcoite.  Tourn.  La 
Ivlirabelle.  This  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  yellow  on  the  out¬ 
fide  ;  the  flefh  parts  from  the  ftone,  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  juice.  This  is  a  great  bearer, 
ripens  the  end  of  Auguf,  and  is  excellent  for  fweatmeats. 

24.  Prunus  Brignonienfs,  frudu  fuamiff mo.  Tourn.  Prune 
de  Brignole,  i.  e.  the  Brignole  Plum.  This  is  a  large  oval- 
fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellowiih  colour,  mixed  with  red  on  the 
outfide ;  the  flefh  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  dry,  and 
of  an  excellent  rich  flavour.  This  ripens  the  middle  of 
September,  and  is  efteemed  the  belt  Plum  for  fweatmeats 
yet  known. 

25.  Prunus  frudu  magno  ewiolaceo  rubente  ferotino.  Tourn. 
Imperatrice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
oval  fruit,  of  a  Violet  colour,  very  much  powdered  with  a 
whitifh  bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  cleaves  to  the  ftone, 
and  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  This  ripens  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Odober. 

26.  Prunus  frudu  evato  maxima  fa<vo.  Tourn.  -Prune 
de  Monfieur,  i.  e.  Monfieur’s  Plum.  This  is  fometimes 
called  the  Wentworth  Plum.  It  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  fruit, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  both  within  and-  without,  very  much 
refembling  the  Bcnum  Magnum,  but  the  flefh  of  this  parts 
from  the  ftone,  which  the  other  doth  not.  This  ripens  to¬ 
wards  tl'.e  latter  end  of  September,  and  is  very  good  to  pre- 
ferve,  but  the  juice  is  too  fliarp  to  be  eaten  raw.  It  is  a 
great  bearer. 

27.  Prunus  frudu  major i  rotunda  rubra.  Tourn ,  Prune 
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Cerizette,  i.  e.  the  Cherry  Plum.  This  fruit  is  commonly 
about  the  fize  of  the  Ox-heart  Cherry,  is  round,  and  of  a 
red  colour ;  the  ftalk  is  long,  like  that  of  a  Cherry,  which, 
this  fruit  fo  much  refembles,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  there¬ 
from  at  fome  diftance.  The  blofloms  of  this  tree  come  out 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  being  tender,  are.  very  often 
deftroyed  by  cold,  but  it  affords  a  very  agreeable  profpedt 
in  the  fpring  ;  for  as  thefe  trees  are  generally  covered  with 
flowers,  which  open  about  the  fame  time  as  the  Almonds, 
fo  when  they  are  intermixed  therewith,  they  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  before  many  other  forts  put  out,  but  by 
bloffoming  fo  early,  there  are  few  years  that  they  have  much 
fruit. 

28.  Prunus  frudu  albo  oblongiufculo  acldo.  Tourn.  The 
white  Pear  Plum.  This  is  a  good  fruit  for  preferving,  but 
is  very  unpleafar.t  if  eaten  raw  ;  it  is  very  late  ripe,  and 
feldom  planted  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  flocks  to  bud  fome 
tender  forts  of  Peaches  upon,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  efteemed, 
the  beft  amongft  all  the  forts  of  Plum3. 

29.  Prunus  Mytellinum.  Bark.  The  Mufcle  Plum. 
This  is  an  oblong  flat  Plum,  of  a  blue  colour;  the  ftone  is 
large,  and  the  flefh  but  very  thin,  and  not  well  tailed,  fo 
that  its  chief  ufe  is  for  flocks,  as  the  former. 

30.  Prunus  frudu  par<vo 'violaceo.  The  St.  Julian  Plum. 
This  is  a  fmall  fruit,  of  a  dark  Violet  colour,  powdered' 
over  with  a  meally  bloom  ;  the  flefh  adheres  clofely  to  the 
ftone,  and  in  a  fine  autumn  will  dry  upon  the  tree.  The 
chief  ufe  of  this  Plum  is  for  flocks,  to  bud  the  more  gene¬ 
rous  kinds-  of  Plums  and  Peaches  upon,  as  alfo  for  the 
Bruxelles  Apricot,,  which  will  not  thrive  fo-  well  upon  any 
other  flock. 

31.  Prunus Jyhefris  major.  J.  B.  The  black  Bullace- 
tree.  This  grows  wild  in  the  hedges  in  divers  parts  of 
England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens. 

32.  Prunus  fylnsefris,  frudu  majore  albo.  Rail  Syn.  The 
white  Bullace-tree.  This  grows  wild  as  the  former,  and  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  gardens. 

33.  Prunus fylnxeftris.  Ger.  Emac.  The  Black-thorn,  or 
Sloe-tree.  This  is  very  common  in  the  hedges  almoft 

,  every  where.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  tree  is  to  plant  for 
hedges,  as  White-thorn,  &c.  <tnd  being  of  quick  growth,, 
is  very  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

All  the  varieties  of  Plums  are  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  them  upon  flocks  of  the  Mufcle,  white  Pear,  St, 
Julian,  Bonum  Magnum,  or  any  other  forts  of  free-fhooting 
Plums.  The  manner  of  railing  thefe  flocks  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  exhibited  under  the  article  of  Nurseries,  therefore;, 
need  not  be  repeated  again  in  this  place;  but  I  would  ob- 
ferve,  that  budding  is  much  preferable  to  grafting  for  thefe; 
forts  of  fruit-trees,  becaufe  they- are  very  apt  to  gum,  where- 
ever  there  are  large  wounds  made  on  them. 

The  trees  fhould  not  be  more  than  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  bud  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  for  if  they  are 
older,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well,  being  very,  fubjedl  to- 
canker ;  or  if  they  take  well  to  the  ground,  commonly  pro¬ 
duce  only  two  or  three  luxuriant  branches,  therefore  it  is 
much  more  advifable  to  choofe  young  plants.. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  (if  for  walls)  is  the. 
fame  as  for  Peaches ;  as  is  alfo  the  pruning  the  roots  and 
planting,  therefore  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  again..  The 
diftance  which  thefe  trees  (hould  be  planted  at,  mull  not  be 
lefs  than  twenty- four  feet  againft  high  walls,  and  if  the  wall, 
is  low,  they  fhould  be  placed  thirty  feet  afunder. 

Plums  fhould  have  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wet  and 
neavy,  nor  over-light  and  dry,  in  either  of  which  extremes 
they  feldom  do  fo  well  ;  thofe  forts  which  are  planted, 
againft  walls,  fhould  be  placed  to  an  eaft  or  fouth-eaft  af- 
pedl,  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefe  fruits  than  a  full  fouth, 
afpedt,  on  which  they  are  fubjedl  to  lhrivel,  and  be  very 

dry;. 
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dry  ;  and  many  forts  will  be  extreme  meally,  if  ex- 

pofed  too  much  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  moil  of  the 

forts  will  ripen  extremely  well  on  efpaliers,  if  rightly 
managed. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Plums  for  ftandards, 
in  which  method  feveral  of  the  ordinary  forts  will  bear  very 
well;  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  near  fo  fair  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  efpaliers,  and  will  be  more  in  danger  of  being 

bruifed  or  blown  down  by  ftrong  winds.  The  diftance  of 
placing  them  for  efpaliers,  muft  be  the  fame  as  againft  walls, 
as  muft  alfo  their  pruning  and  management ;  fo  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  hereafter  mentioned  for  one,  Ihould  be  like- 
wife  underftood  for  both. 

Plums  do  not  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  laft  year’s 
wood,  but  alfo  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which  come  out  of 
wood  that  is  many  years  old  ;  lb  that  there  is  not  a  necef- 
fity  of  Ihortening  the  branches,  in  order  to  obtain  new 
(hoots  annually,  in  every  part  of  the  tree  (as  in  Peaches, 
Kedtarines,  itfc.  hath  been  directed),  fince  the  more  thefe 
trees  are  pruned,  the  more  luxuriant  they  grow,  until  the 
ftrength  of  them  is  exhaufted,  and  then  they  gum  and  fpoil; 
therefore  the  fafeft  method  to  manage  thefe  trees  is,  to  lay 
in  their  fhoots  horizontally,  annually,  as  they  are  produced, 
at  equal  difiances,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leaves  ; 
and  where  there  is  not  a  fufticient  quantity  of  branches  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  tree,  there  the  fhoots  may  be 
pinched  the  beginning  of  May  (in  the  manner  as  hath  been 
dire&ed  for  Peaches,  &c.)  which  will  caufe  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  lateral  branches  to  fupply  thofe  places  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  the  growing  feafon,  all  fore-right  fhoots  fhould  be  dif- 
placed,  and  fuch  as  are  to  remain  muft  be  regularly  trained 
to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  which  will  not  only  render  them 
beautiful,  but  alfo  give  to  each  an  equal  advantage  of  fun 
and  air  ;  and  hereby  the  fruit  will  be  always  kept  in  a 
growing  ftate,  which  they  feldom  are,  when  overfhaded 
with  fhoots  fome  part  of  the  feafon,  and  then  fuddenly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  by  the  taking  off  or  training  thofe  branches 
in  their  proper  pofition. 

With  thus  carefully  going  over  thefe  trees  in  the  growing 
feafon,  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  for  cutting  them  in 
winter,  which  (as  I  before  have  faid)  is  of  ill  confequence 
to  all  forts  of  ftone-fruit;  for  when  the  branches  are  fhor- 
tened,  the  fruit  is  cut  away,  and  the  number  of  fhoots  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  whenever  a  branch  is  fhortened,  there  are 
commonly  two  or  more  fhoots  produced  from  the  eyes  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  cut ;  fo  that  by  thus  unfkilfully  pru¬ 
ning,  many  perfons  crowd  their  trees  with  branches,  and 
thereby  render  the  trees  unfruitful,  and  what  little  fruit 
the  trees  produce,  are  fmall  and  ill  tafted. 

The  few  rules  here  laid  down  will  be  fufticient,  if  due 
obfervation  be  joined  therewith,  to  inftruft  any  perfon  in 
the  right  management  of  thefe  forts  of  fruit-trees  ;  therefore 
I  (hall  mot  fay  more  on  that  fubjedt,  left  by  multiplying  in- 
ftrudtions,  it  may  render  it  more  obfeure  to  a  learner. 
PSEUDOACACIA.  See  Robinia. 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS.  See  Marrubium. 

PSIDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  541.  The  Guava. 

The  Characters  are, 

*Ihe  flower  has  a  bell-Jhaped  empalement,  divided  into  five 
oval  points  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  oval ,  concave ,  fpreading 
petals ,  indented  in  the  empalement ,  with  a  great  number  of  fta- 
mina ,  which  are  Jkorter  than  the  petals,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
empalement,  terminated  by  fmall  J'ummits.  It  has  a  roundijb  ger- 
men,  fltuated  under  the  flower,  fuppor ting  a  long  awl-Jbayed 
fiyle,  crowned  by  a  flmple  fligtna.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  large  oval  fruit,  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  inclofeng  a 
great  number  of  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Psidium  ramis  angulofis ,  foliis  ovatis  vtnofls,  fruP.u 


tnajori.  Pfidium  with  angular  branches,  oval  veined  leaves, 
and  a  larger  fruit;  the  red  Guava. 

2.  Psidium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  venofis,  fruCiu  parvo  odo- 
rato.  Pfidium  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  veined, 
and  a  fmall  fweet-feented  fruit. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  Eafl  and  Wcfi- 
Indies,  and  there#*  alfo  a  third  with  a  large  white  fruit, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
Guava,  or  of  that  with  the  fmall  white  fruit;  though  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  former,  becaufe  I  have  railed 
many  plants  from  the  feeds  of  the  fmall  white  Guava,  w'hich 
have  produced  fruit  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  and  have  not 
varied  from  their  parent  plant. 

_  The  common  red  Guava  hath  a  pretty  thick  trunk,  which 
rifes  twenty  feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark;  the 
branches  are  angular,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  having 
a  ftrong  midrib,  and  many  veins  running  toward  the  (ides, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  ftanding  oppofite  upon  very  ftiort 
foot-ftalks.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come 
out  upon  foot-ftalks,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  they 
are  compofed  of  five  large,  roundilh,  concave  petals,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  within  thefe  are  a  great 
number  of  ftamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  fummits ;  thefe  ftamina  are  alfo  inferted 
in  the  empalement.  Under  the  flower  is  fltuated  a  roundifh 
germen,  (upporting  a  very  long  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  Ample  ftigma.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen. 
becomes  a  large  oval  fruit,  fhaped  like  a  Pomgranate, 
having  one  cell,  crowned  by  the  empalement  of  the  flower, 
and  filled  with  fmall  feeds  ;  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an 
agreeable  odour.  They  are  much  eaten  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
both  by  men  and  beafts ;  and  the  feeds,  which  pafs  whole 
through  the  body,  and  are  voided  with  the  excrement  in 
hot  countries,  grow,  whereby  the  trees  are  fpread  over  the 
ground,  where  they  are  permitted  to  grow.  This  fruit  is 
very  aftringent,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  Pom¬ 
granate,  fo  fhould  be  avoided  by  thofe  perfons  who  are 
iubjedt  to  be  coftive. 

The  large  white  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  V/efi-lndies,  and  is  often  found  intermixed  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety  arifing 
from  the  fame  feeds.  This  differs  from  the  former,  in  the 
colour  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  which  in  this  are  pale, 
but  thofe  of  the  former  are  red.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of 
of  this  are  larger,  and  the  inflde  of  the  fruit  is  white. 

The  leaves  of  the  fmall  white  Guava,  are  like  thofe  of 
the  larger,  but  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  not  fo  angular  ; 
the  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  is  no  larger 
than  a  middling  Goofeberry,  but  when  ripe  has  a  very 
ftrong  aromatick  flavour.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  when  brought 
over  in  the  entire  fruit,  gathered  full  ripe,  they  will  more 
certainly  fucceed  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark  ;  in  about  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear  (if 
the  feeds  are  good)  when  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted, 
to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  when 
the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the  like 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot- bed,  (hading  them  from 
the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fliould 
have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day 
in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  fummer. 
In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove  ;  during  the  winter  they  Ihould  be  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth,  and  not  have  too  much  water;  in  fummer 
they  will  require  plenty  of  wet,  and  in  hot  weather  a  great 
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fhare  of  air.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  fruit  the  third  year,  and  may  be  continued 
a  long  time. 

PSORALEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 oi.  Barba  Jovis. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  flwe  parts ,  the  lower 
fegments  being  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  The  flower  is  oj 
the  butterfly  kind ;  it  hath  flwe  petals ;  the  flandard  is  roundifh, 
and  indented  at  the  top.  The  wings  are  fmall,  obtufe ,  and  moon - 
jhaped ;  the  keel  is  moon  Jhaped ,  and  esmpofed  of  two  petals.  It 
hath  nine  flamina  joined  together ,  and  one  briflly  flamina  flanding 
feparate,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits ,  with  a  linear  germen, 
fupporting  an  awl  Jhaped  riflngflyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Jlender  comprefjed  pod ,  incloflng 
one  kidney-Jhaped feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Hort.  Up- 
fal.  225.  Pforalea  with  winged  leaves,  and  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks. 

2.  Psoralea  foliis  flmplicibus  owatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  225. 
Pforalea  with  Angle  oval  leaves. 

3.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliis  owatis ,  caule  fruticofo 
hirfuto ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Pforalea  with  trifoliate 
oval  leaves,  a  hairy  fhrubby  flalk,  and  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes  terminating  the  branches. 

4.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis  argent eis,  caulilus  procumbenti- 
lus,  floribus  axillaribus.  Pforalea  with  lilvery  winged  leaves, 
trailing  llalks,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
llalks. 

5.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis ,  caule  ramofo  fcandente,  floribus 
alaribus  fejfllibus.  Pforalea  with  winged  leaves,  a  climbing 
branching  flalk,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of 
the  flalk. 

6.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  fruticofo  ramofljflmo,  flj'- 
ribus  capitatis  pedunculatis  alaribus.  Pforalea  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  a  very  branching  Ihrubby  flalk,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  heads,  which  have  foot-ftalks,  proceeding  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves. 

7.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  fpicis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  764.  Pforalea  with  winged  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes  terminating  the  branches. 

8.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotundioribus  willcfts, 
foiibus  capitatis  alaribus  terminalibufque ,  caule  fruticofo.  Pfo¬ 
ralea  with  winged  leaves,  having  hairy  round  lobes,  flowers 
growing  in  heads  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  a  Ihrubby  flalk. 

9.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  owatis,  floribus  capita¬ 
ls,  pedunculis  longifflmis.  Pforalea  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  oval  lobes,  and  flowers,  growing  in  heads  on  very 
long  foot-ftalks. 

to.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis.  owata-lanceolatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  capitatis  pedunculis  longioribus.  Pforalea  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  having  oval  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  and.flowers  growing 
in  heads  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope' ; 
it- rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  flalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  deep  green  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three 
or  four  pair  of  very  narrow  linear  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  flanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  fit 
very  clofe  to  the  branches,  coming  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  are  often  in  clufters.  The  flandard,  which 
is  erett  and  reflexed  at  the  top,  is  of  a  fine  blue ;  the 
wings  are  pale,  and  the  keel  white  ;  thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fliort  pods  the  length  of  the  empalement,  each 
containing  one  kidney-fhaped  feed.  It  flowers  great  part 
of  fununer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fovvn  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  bed. ;  and  when  the.  plants  come  up,  they  mull 
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not  be  drawn  weak,  fo  they  ftiould  have  air  and  but  little 
heat.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  bed,  lhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  about, 
the  end  of  May,  and  kept  abroad  till  Ottober ;  then  they 
muft  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  famfr 
way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

The  fecor.d  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  is  an 
annual  plant ;  the  flalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  oval  leaf.  The  flowers 
liana  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  collefted  into  fmall  round  heads,  and. 
are  of  a  pale  flefh  colour.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult 
be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall. 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate^ 
hot-bed,  lhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken; 
new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  weather.  When  the  plants  have  filled  the 
pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger, 
and  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  removed  into  an. 
airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  cold,, 
but  fhould  have  free  air  in  warm  weather;  with  this  care: 
the  plants  will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds. 

The  third  fort  was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  at. 
ha  Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with, 
oval,  trifoliate,  hairy  leaves,  flanding  upon  flender  foot- 
ftalks-.  The  flowers  are  collefled  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of. 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fliort  pods,  each  containing  one  kidney-fhaped. 
feed.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  fecond  fort ;  but  as  this  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Hove  in  autumn,  and  kept 
in  a  moderate  warmth  in  winter  ;  and  in  fummer  they  mull 
have  a  large  lhare  of  air,  but  fhould  conftantly  remain  ini 
the  Hove  ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  produce  flowers,  and.; 
lometimes  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  came  from  Malabar.  This, 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  flalks,  garnifhed  with  filvery 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  narrow  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall 
clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall;  and  of 
a  purple  colour ;  the  feed-pods  are  fhort,  and  have  one 
fmall  kidney-fhaped  feed  in  each.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  at 
Campeachy,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  flender, 
fhrubby,  climbing  flalks,  which  twine  about  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of.  three  pair  of 
fmall,  oval,  obtufe  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  cluflers  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright,  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fliort  pods,  including  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame,  gentleman, 
growing  naturally  at  Campeachy..  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
flalk  feven  or  eight  fee t  high,,  fending  out  many  long  flender 
branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  fmall  and  wedge-fhaped.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clofe  fmall 
heads,  flanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks;  they  are 
blue,  and  are  lucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  each  containing  a 
Angle  kidney-fhaped  feed. 
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Thefe  two  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  very 
branching  herbaceous  llalk,  rifing  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair 
of  narrow  wedge- fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  clofe  oblong  fpikes,  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods,  each  containing  a 
fingle  kidney-fhaped  feed.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  fent  the  feeds.  This  hath  an 
upright  (hrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  fide  branches,  dofeiy  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  roundifh 
hairy  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  fmall  heads,  coming  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  yellow 
and  red  intermixed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  pods,  con¬ 
taining  one  kidney-fhaped  feed.  This  fort  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  third. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Frame  and 
Italy.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  flalk  is  not  of 
long  duration,  feldom  Iafling  more  than  two  years ;  it  rifes 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  (lender 
branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
oval,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe,  if  handled, 
emit  a  ftrong  fcent  of  bitumen.  The  flowers  are  collected 
in  heads,  and  have  foot-ftalks  feven  or  eight  inches  long  ; 
they  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods,  containing 
one  feed. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds. 
This  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  former, 
but  I  have  many  years  propagated  both  by  feeds,  and  have 
never  found  either  of  them  vary.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
ar.d  are  rounded  at  their  bafe  ;  the  ftalks  are  fhrubby,  and 
of  long  duration;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the 
leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour.  Thefe  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
- April ,  and  in  May  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted.  Thofe  of  the  ninth 
fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  dry  border ;  but  the  tenth  fort  requires 
fome  fhelter  in  winter,  fo  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  put  into  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may 
be  fereened  from  hard  froft.  Thefe  plants  flower  from 
June  to  autumn,  and  perfeft  their  feeds  annually. 

PSYLLIUM.  See  Piantago. 

PTARMICA.  See  Achillea. 

PTELEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  141.  Shrub  Trefoil’. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  in  four  acute  parts.  The 
flower  has  four  erval fpcat-Jhapcd  petals  ;  it  hath  four  awl-Jhaped 
flamina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and  an  orbicular  com- 
prejjed  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  flyle ,  crowned  by  two  obtufe 
fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  'roundijh  niembrana - 
ceous  capfule  with  two  cells,  each  containing  one  obtufe  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ptelea  folds  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  118.  Ptelea 
with  trifoliate  leaves ;  commonly  called  Carolina  Shrub 

Trefoil. 

2.  Ptelea  foliis Jimplicilus,  Lin,  Spy,  Plant .  1 1 8.  Ptelea 
tfcith  fingle  leaves. 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Banifler,  who  fent  the 
feeds  to  England ,  from  which  fome  plants  were  raifed  at 
Fulham,  and  other  curious  gardens,  but  being  planted  in 
the  open  air,  they  were  dellroyed  by  a  fevere  winter,  fo 
that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  the  plants  left  in  England ; 
but  in  1724,  Mr.  Catejby  fent  over  a  good  quantity  of  the 
feeds  from  Carolina ,  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  furnifh 
many  gardens  with  the  plants.  This  rifes  with  an  upright 
woody  Item  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayiih  bark,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under ;  thefe  come 
out  late  in  the  fpring,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  bunches  of 
flower-buds  appear,  which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  leaves  being  then  but  fmall,  and  afterward  in- 
creafe  in  their  fize,  but  are  not  fully  grown  till  the  flowers 
decay.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  four  or  five  Ihort  petals,  ending  in  acute 
points,  faftened  at  their  bafe  to  a  fhort  empalement,  cut  in¬ 
to  four  fegments  almofl  to  the  bottom.  In  the  center  is 
fituaced  an  orbicular  comprefled  germen,  fupporting  a  fhort - 
flyle,  which  is  attended  by  four  awl-fhaped  flamina;  the 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  capfule,  furrounded  by  a  leafy 
border,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 

Thefe  fhrubs  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot- bed.  The  bell  time  for  planting  them  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  ;  but  they  muft  be  carefully  managed,  fo  as 
not  to  have  too  much  heat,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  otherwife  they  will  not  lucceed.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers,  but  thefe  are  often  two- 
years  before  they  take  root ;  but  if  good  feeds  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  either  here  or  from  abroad,  the  plants  raifed  from 
thofe  will  be  much  ftronger,  than  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  either  of  the  former  methods. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  where,  if 
the  ground  is  moiftened  in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  two  months ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots,  and 
placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  come 
up  fooner,  and  make  greater  progrefs  the  firft  year,  but 
they  muft  not  be  forced  or  drawn,  for  that  will  make  them 
very  tender;  therefore  in  June  the  plants  fhould  be  expoled 
to  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  froft  comes  on  ;  when  thofe  in  the  pots  fhould 
be  either  placed  under  a  common  frame,  to  fhelter  them 
from  fevere  froft,  or  the  pots  plunged  into  the  ground,  near 
a  hedge,  that  the  froft  may  be  prevented  from  penetrating 
through  the  fides  of  the' pots  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
The  following  fpring  the  plants  may  be  planted  into  a  nur- 
fery-bed,  at  about  one  foot  diftance,  where  they  may  grow 
two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  are  a  little  tender  while  they  are  young, 
therefore  will  require  fome  protection  the  firft  and  fecond 
years,  but  particularly  from  the  early  frofts  in  autumn, 
which  frequently  kill  the  tops  of  the  tender  fhoots  before 
they  are  hardened  ;  and  the  more  vigorous  the  plants  have 
grown  the  preceding  fummer,  the  greater  danger  there  is 
of  their  being  killed,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fereened  ei¬ 
ther  with  mats,  or  fome  other  covering;  but  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  ftrength,  they  become  more  hardy,  and  are  rarely, 
injured  by  froil. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  Jt  is 
very  common  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  IVefl- Indies.  This 
fends  up  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  about  the  fize  of  a 

man's 
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3nan's  arm,  Tending  out  fevcral  upright  branches,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark,  which  frequently  feparates  from 
the  wood,  and  hangs  loofe  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  flifF 
leaves,  which  vary  greatly  in  .their  fhape  and  fize  ;  they 
are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  of  a  light  green,  growing  with 
their  points  upward,  and  have  very  {hort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  a  fort  of 
raceinus,  each  handing  upon  a  flender  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have 
four  folid  channelled  petals,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  hav¬ 
ing  four  ftamina,  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  center  is 
fltuated  a  rounaifh  compreffed  germen,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  comprefled  capfule  with  three  cells,  furrounded 
by  a  broad  leafy  border,  each  cell  containing  one  or  two 
roundifh  feeds. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  obtained 
frefti  from  abroad,  will  rife  eafily  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  ieparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them  from 
the  fun  till. they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fhould 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  for  they  mult  not  be  drawn  up 
weak,  nor  flrouM  they  have  too  much  water.  Jn  the  au¬ 
tumn,  the  plants  mult  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where 
they  fhould  have  a  temperate  warmth  in  winter,  but  during 
that  feafon  little  water  fhould  be  given  them  ;  nor  Ihould 
they  have  too  much  heat,  for  either  of  thefe  will  foon  de- 
flroy  them:  as  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  fo  they  will  be¬ 
come  more  hardy,  and  may  be  fet  abroad  in  the  open  air 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  but  it 
fhould  be  in  a  flickered  fituation  ;  in  the  winter  they  mult 
be  placed  in  a  ftove,  kept  to  a  moderate  temperature  of 
warmth,  for  the  plants  will  not  live  in  a  green-houfe  here. 

This  was  formerly  fhewn  for  the  Tea  tree  in  many  of  the 
European  gardens,  where  it  many  years  pafled  for  it  among 
thofe  who  knew  no  better. 

PULEGIUM.  Rail  Metb.  Riant.  61.  Pennyroyal,  or 
Pudden-grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fo^user  is  permanent,  cut  into  five  parts. 
The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  it  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  jlort 
tube,  divided  at  the  brim  into  four  parts  ;  the  helmet  or  upper 
lip  of  the  flower ,  is  entire ;  the  lower  is  cut  into  three  equal 
fegments.  It  hath  four  flan.ina,  two  being  longer  than  the 
other ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fmnmits,  and  a  four -pointed  germen, 
Jupporting  an  ered  feyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid fltigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  four  fmall feeds ,  felting  in  the  empalement  of 
the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulegium  floliis  ovatis  oltufls,  feaminibus  corollam  <tquan- 
tibus,  caule  repente.  Pennyroyal  with  oval  obtufe  leaves, 
ftamina  equalling  the  petal,  and  a  creeping  ftaik  ;  common 
or  broad -Leaved  Pennyroyal, 

2.  Pulegium  floliis  lanceolatis,  feaminibus  corolla  longiori- 
bus,  caule  credo.  Pennyroyal  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  petal,  and  an  uprighc  ftaik. 

3.  Pulegium  floliis  linear  ibus,  feoribus  verticillatis  ter  mi* 
nalibuflque.  Pennyroyal  with  linear  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  flalks ;  narrow-leaved 
Pennyroyal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  commons, 
where  the  water  ftands  in  winter,  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ;  the  ftalks  are 
fmooth,  and  trail  upon  the  ground,  putting  out  roots  at 
every  joint,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates  very  faft  ; 
the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  oval  leaves, 
which  are  for  the  mod  part  entire.  The  flowers  grow  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  coming  out  juft  above 
the  leaves  at  each  joint  in  whorls ;  they  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 


ple  colour,  fmall  and  galeated,  the  helmet  being  entire  1 
whereas  in  the  Mint,  this  is  indented  at  the  point.  The 
ftamina  uf  the  flowers  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
petai,  but  the  ftvle  is  fomewhat  longer;  the  whole  plant 
has  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  hot  aromatick  tafte.  There 
is  a  diftilled  water  of  this  plant,  and  alfo  an  oil,  which  is 
kept  in  the  {hops  for  medicinal  ufe.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  a  white  flower,  which  is  fometimes  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Gibraltar , 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelflea  garden,  but  had  bpen  before 
introduced  into  feveral  gardens,  where  it  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  to  fupply  the  markets.  The  ftalks  of  this  grew  eredt, 
and  near  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower 
than  thefe  of  the  common  fort  ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  their  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals. 
This  fort  hath  almoft  fuperfeded  the  firft  in  the  markets, 
for  as  the  ftalks  grow  eredl,  fo  it  is  much  eafier  to  cut  and 
tie  in  bunches  than  the  common  fort ;  it  alfo  comes  earlier 
to  flower,  and  has  a  brighter  appearance,  but  whether  it  is 
as  good  for  ufe,  I  fhall  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe 
whofe  province  it  belongs  to. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy;  it  is  called  Hart's  Pennyroyal.  This  is  by  fome 
preferred  to  the  common  fort  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  the  ftalks 
of  this  grow  eredl,  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  fide 
branches  all  their  length  ;  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and 
of  a  thicker  fubftance  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  the 
whorls  of  flowers  aie  rather  larger ;  the  feent  is  not  quite 
fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  ftalks  are  fre¬ 
quently  terminated  by  whorls  of  flowers.  This  is  culti- 
vated  in  gardens  here,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as 
the  common  fort.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white 
flowers,  which  grows  taller  than  that  with  purple  flowers, 
but  1  do  not  believe  it  is  a  different  fort. 

All  thefe  plants  propagate  themfelves  very  faft  by  their 
branches  trailing  upon  the  ground,  whic  emit  roots  at 
every  joint,  and  fallen  themfehes  into  the  earth,  and  fend 
forth  nesv  branches ;  fo  that  no  more  is  required  in  their 
culture,  than  to  cut  off  any  of  thefe  rooted  branches,  and 
plant  them  out  in  frefli  beds,  allowing  them  at  leaft  a  foot 
from  plant  to  plant  every  Way,  that  they  may  have  room 
to  grow  ;  or  the  young  fhoots  of  thefe  planted  in  the  fpring, 
will  take  root  like  Mint. 

The  bell  time  for  this  work  is  in  September,  that  the 
plants  may  be  rooted  before  winter ;  for  if  the  old  roots 
are  permitted  to  remain  fo  clofe  together,  as  they  generally 
grow  in  the  compafs  of  a  year,  they  are  fubjedt  to  rot  in 
winter;  befides,  the  young  plants  will  be  much  ftronger, 
and  produce  a  larger  crop  the  fucceeding  fummer,  than  if 
they  were  removed  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  plants  all  love  a 
moift  ftrong  foil,  in  which  they  will  flourilh  exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.H.  136.  tab.  55.  Lung¬ 
wort, 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  cylindrical  permanent  empalement,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  which  fpread  open , 
but  the  chaps  are  pervious.  It  hath  five  Jhort  feamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  ereCl  flummits,  which  clofe  together,  and  four  germen , 
flupporting  a  fibor t  feyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented feigma. 

I  he  germen  afterward  turns  to  four  roundijh  feeds,  flitting  in  the 
bottom  of  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Pul mon aria  floliis  radicalibus  avato-cordatis  fleabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  44.  Lungwort,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval, 
heart-ftiaped,  and  rough;  common  fpotted  Lungwort,  or 

Jeruflalem  Cowftip. 
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r  2.  PlJL  MON  ARIA  foliis  caulinis  ova  t  is  glair  is  ,  forilns  pa - 
tulis,  fegmentis  obtufiufculis.  Lungwort  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves  to  the  ftalks,  fpreading  flowers,  and  obtufe  fegments. 

3.  PuL’MON  a  R I A  foliis  lanceolatis  baft  femamplexicaulibus , 
calycibus  abbreviatis.  Lungwort  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
whofe  bafe  half  embraces  the  ftalk,  and  the  empalement 
fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

4.  Pulmonaria  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
44.  Lungwort  with  the  lower  leaves  fpear-ihaped. 

5.  Pulmonaria  caulibus  procumbentibus,  fioribus  fingula- 
rilus  alaribus,  calycibus  inflatis  corolla  longioribus.  Lungwort 
with  trailing  ftalks,  flowers  growing  fingly  from  ^the  ftdes, 
and  fwollen  empalements,  which  are  longer  than  tfle'petal. 

6.  Pulmonaria  calycibus  abbreviatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ob- 
tujtufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  135.  Lungwort  with  fhort  em¬ 
palements  to  the  flowers,  and  fpear-ihaped  obtufe  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  lhady  places, 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gar¬ 
dens  chiefly  for  medicinal  ufe.  It  hath  a  perennial  fibrous 
root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  rough,  of  an  oval  heart-lhape, 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  marked  with  many 
broad  whitifti  fpots,  but  pale  and  unfpotted  on  their  under ; 
the  ftalks  rife  almoft  a  foot  high,  having  feveral  fmaller 
leaves  on  them.  Handing  alternately.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  each  having 
a  tubulous  hairy  empalement,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
flower ;  the  brims  of  the  petal  are  fpread  open  above  them, 
which  are  lhaped  like  a  cup ;  thele  are  red,  purple,  and 
blue,  in  the  fame  bunch,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  It  is  accounted  a 
peftoral  balfamick  plant,  and  good  for  coughs  and  con- 
fumptions,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  the  like  dilorders  of  the 
lungs ;  it  is  likewife  put  into  wound -drinks. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  root ;  the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  and 
fpotted  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  ftalks  rife  nine  inches  high, 
garniflied  with  oval  leaves,  vvhofe  bafe  join  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  llalk  ; 
they  are  purple,  and  fpread  open  wider  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  large, 
fpear-ihaped,  ar.d  rough.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  lower 
leaves  are  broad  ;  the  (talks  rife  afoot  high,  garniflied  with 
fpear-ihaped  leaves,  whofe  bafe  half  embrace  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  greatly  fpotted  with  white,  appearing  as  if  they 
were  incrufted  with  fugar-candy  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  large 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  their  tubes  are  longer  than 
the  empalement,  and  their  brims  are  fpread  more  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort.  They  are  of  a  bright  blue. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujiria  and  Hungary. 
This  hath  leaves  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high, 
garniflied  with  narrow  leaves,  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  thofe 
below,  but  lmaller ;  tliefe  almoft  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  like  the  others  y  they  are  of  a  red  colour 
before  they  expand,  but,  when  they  are  fully  blown,  of  a 
mod.  beautiful  blue  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  in  the  Archipelago  by  Dr. 
y ournefort.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The  lower  leaves  are 
oblong  and  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and 
are  garniflied  with  oblong  hairy  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  ;  juft  above  each  leaf  comes  a  Angle  flower  of  a  fullen 
purple  colour,  funnel  lhaped,  the  brims  not  fpreadir.g  ;  the 
empalement  is  fwollen  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and  covers 
the  petal  of  the  flower,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  without  a  near 
jnfpeftion ;  after  the  flowers  are  part,  the  four  feeds  ripen 
Lithe  empalement. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in  mod 
parts  of  North  America.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent 
many  years  fince  by  Mr.  Banfer  from  Virginia ,  and  fome 
of  the  plants  were  raifed  in  the  gardens  of  the  bifliop  of 
London  at  Fulham,  where  for  feveral  years  it  was  growing. 
This  hath  a  thick,  flefiiy,  perennial  root,  fending  out  many 
fmall  fibres.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  j^the 
leaves,  which  are  near  the  root,  are  long,  fmooth,  obtufe, 
and  of  a  light  green,  having  lhort  foot-ftalks ;  thofe  upon 
the  ftalk  diminifh  in  their  fize  upward,  but  are  of  the 
fame  (hape,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  llalk.  Each  of  the  fmall 
branches  is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  flowers,  whofe 
empalements  are  very  (hort,  and  are  cut  into  five  feg¬ 
ments  almoft  to  the  bottom ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long, 
and  at  the  top  fpreads  open  in  (hape  of  a  funnel,  the  brim 
being  entire,  but  appears  five-cornered  from  the  folding  of 
the  petal.  The  moft  common  colour  of  thefe  flowers  is 
blue,  but  there  are  fome  purple,  others  red,  and  fome  white. 
The  leaves  and  ftalks  entirely  decay  in  Auguf,  and  the  roots 
remain  naked  till  the  following  fpring. 

There  are  fome  other  lpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
preferred  in  botannick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but, 
having  little  beauty,  they  are  feldcm  cultivated  in  other 
places. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  have  peren¬ 
nial  roots,  fo  may  be  cultivated  by  parting  of  their  roots, 
which  is  belt  done  in  the  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  dry  weather  comes  on  in  the  fpring, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  much  (Longer. 

The  foil  in  which  tliey  are  planted  (houid  not  be  rich,, 
but  rather  a  freih  light  fandy  ground,  in  which  they  will 
thrive  much  better.  They  lhould  have  a  (hady  fituation, 
and  the  firft  and  third  forts  thrive  heft  in  a  moift  foil,  for 
in  a  hot  dry  foil  they  barn  a#d  decay  in  fummer,  unlefs 
they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  fixth  fort  (houid 
not  have  a  foil  too  moift,  for  as  the  roots  run  deep  in  the 
ground,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting  by  much  wet. 

The  other  fort  is  annual,  fo  is  propagated  by  feeds. 
The  beft  time  to  fow  thele  is  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  aie 
ripe,  for  the  plants  will  refill  the  cold  of  our  winters  very- 
well,  and  will  flower  early  the  following  fummer,  fo  good 
feeds  may  be  obtained  ;  whereas,  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring  fometimes  mifcarry,  or  lie  a  year  in  the  ground. 
Thele  feeds  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  for  the  plants  do  not  lucceed  very  well,  when  they 
are  tranfplanted.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  dear  from  weeds,  and, 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them.  If  thefe  plants  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  they  will  come  up  better 
than  when  they  are  fown. 

PULSATILLA.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  284.  tab.  148. 
Pafque-flower. 

The  Charaflors  are,  S 

The  floveer  hath  a  leafy  invoke  rum,  ending  in  many  points ; 
it  hath  t-zio  orders  of  petals,  three  in  each,  and  a  great  number 
of  fender  fasnina,  about  half  the  length  cf  the  petals,  terminated- 
by  erefl  tvs  in  Jummits,  and  a  great  number  of  germen  colie  fled  in 
a  head.  The  germen  aftervoard  becomes  fo  many  feeds ,  having 
long  hairy  tales  ftting  upon  the  oblong  receptacle . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulsatilla  foliis  decempoftis  pinnetis,  fore  nut  ante-, 
limbo  erefto.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafque  flower  with  decom¬ 
pounded  winged  leaves,  and  a  nodding  flower,  having  an- 
eredi  rim. 

2.  Pulsatilla  foliis  decompoftis  pinnatis,  fore  pendulo , 
limbo  refexo.  Host.  Cliff.  223.  Pafque-flower  v/ith  decom¬ 
pounded  winged  leaves,  and  a  pendulous-  flower,  whole 
border  is  reflexed. 

3,  Puls  a- 
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3.  Pu  L  SAT  ILL  A  foil  is  fmpliciter  pinnatis,  foliolis  lobatis, 
fore  ereSIo.  Flor.  Suec.  448.  Pafque-flower  with  Ample 
winged  leaves,  whofe  wings  have  lobes,  and  an  erefl 
flower. 

4.  Pulsatilla  foil  is  digit  at  is  multifdis ,  fore  erefto  patent  e . 
Palque-fiower  with  hand-lhaped  leaves,  having  many  points, 
and  an  ereft  fpreading  flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  common  in  divers  parts  of 
England ;  it  grows  in  great  plenty  on  Gogmagog  hills  on  the 
left-hand  of  the  highway  leading  from  Cambridge  to  Haveril, 
juft  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  alfo  about  Hilderfam,  fix  miles 
from  Cambridge ,  and  on  Bernack  Heath  not  far  from  Stam¬ 
ford ,  and  an  Southrop  Common  adjoining  thereto ;  alfo  on 
mountains  and  dry  paftures  juft  by  Leadfone  Hall  near  Ponte - 
frafl  in  Yorkfhire. 

This  hath  a  flelhy  taper  root,  which  runs  deep  in  the 
ground  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  finely  cut,  like  thofe  of 
the  wild  Carrot ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  is  pretty  thick, 
hairy,  and  naked  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  leafy  invo- 
lucrum  to  the  flower,  which  is  hairy,  ending  in  many 
points ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  flower,  compofed  of  fix 
petals,  ranged  in  two  orders,  three  without,  and  three 
within ;  they  are  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
bell-fhaped,  nodding  on  one  fide,  and  their  points  turn  up¬ 
ward.  Within  the  petals  are  a  great  number  of  {lender 
yellowifh  ftamina,  terminated  by  erett  fummits,  and  in  the 
center  a  great  number  of  gerrnen  are  collected  in  a  head, 
which  afterward  become  feeds,  each  having  a  long  tail,  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  Anemone. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  and 
another  with  white,  but  thefe  have  been  obtained  from  feeds 
of  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  (horter  leaves  than  the  firft;  the 
ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  the  flowers  do  not  expand  fo 
wide,  and  hang  downward,  but  their  brims  are  reflexed  ; 
they  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  meadows  in  Germany. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
mountains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  Smallage,  and  are  Amply  winged  ;  the  ftalk 
rifes  near  a  foot  high,  is  naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where 
comes  out  a  neat  hairy  involucrum,  and  above  that  one 
yellow  flower,  lhaped  like  the  perennial  yellow  Adonis 
{landing  ereft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  in  Siberia;  it  hath  a  thick  flelhy 
root,  which  fends  out  many  ftrong  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
hand-fhaped,  compofed  of  feveral  roundifh  lobes,  likefome 
of  the  forts  of  Ranunculi  ;  they  are  downy,  and  cut  into 
feveral  fegments.  The  ftalk  rifes  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
having  a  hairy  involucrum  a  confiderable  diftance  below 
the  flower ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  flower,  which  is  large, 
fpreading,  and  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour,  with  deep  yellow 
ftamina. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  thofe  here 
mentioned  are  all  the  forts  which  I  have  feen  growing  in 
England ,  and  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  more,  as  it 
would  be  to  Tittle  purpofe,  fince  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
them  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  very  light  fandy  earth, 
obferving  not  to  cover  the  feeds  too  deep  with  mould, 
which  will  prevent  their  riling,  for  they  require  no  more 
than  juft  to  be  covered.  Thefe  boxes  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  until  ten  of  the 
clock,  but  muft  be  fereened  from  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  earth  fhould  be  often 
refrelhed  with  water.  The  beft  time  for  fowing  of  thefe 
feeds  is  in  July,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
kept  till  fpring,  they  feldom  grow. 
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The  boxes  or  pots,  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown,  fhould 
remain  in  this  lhady  fituation  until  the  beginning  of  Odlober , 
when  they  fhould  be  moved  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
fun  during  the  winter  feafon.  About  the  beginning  of 
March  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which  time  the 
boxes  fhould  be  again  removed,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  forenoon  fun  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed 
to  the  heat,  the  young  plants  will  die  away.  They  fhould 
alfo  be  refrelhed  with  water  in  dry  weather,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth,  and  they  muft  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  luffered  to  grow  among 
them,  will  in  a  fhort  time  deftroy  them. 

When  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  entirely  decayed 
(which  is  •  commonly  in  July),  you  fhould  then  take  up 
the  roots,  which,  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground, 
will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall ;  therefore  you  fhould 
pafs  the  earth  through  a  fine  wire-fieve,  which  is  the  beft 
method  to  feparate  the  roots  from  the  earth  (but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  poflible  care  taken,  yet  there  will  be  many 
fmall  roots  left ;  fo  that  the  earth  fhould  either  be  put  into 
the  boxes  again,  or  fpread  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  to 
fee  what  plants  will  arife  out  of  it  the  fucceeding  year). 
The  roots,  being  taken  up,  fhould  be  immediately  planted 
again  in  beds  of  frelh  loamy  earth,  about  three  or  four 
inches  afunder,  covering  them  about  three  inches  thick 
with  the  fame  earth.  The  fpring  following  moft  of  thefe 
plants  will  produce  flowers,  but  they  will  not  be  fo  large  and 
fair  as  in  the  fucceeding  years,  when  the  roots  are  larger. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plan  s  generally  run  down  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  are  of  a  flethy  fubftance,  fomewhat  like  Car¬ 
rots,  fo  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  ; 
therefore,  when  they  are  removed,  it  fhould  be  done  in 
autumn,  that  they  may  take  frefh  root  before  the  froft 
comes  on,  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  not  produce  ftrong  flowers.  Thefe  plants  thrive  beft 
in  a  loamy  foil,  for  in  very  light  dry  ground  they  are  apt 
to  decay  in  fummer. 

PUMPION.  See  Pepo. 

PUNICA.  Bourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  633.  tab.  407.  The 
Pomgranate-tree. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

Bhe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell- f  aped,  coloured,  and  cut 
into  fx  parts  at  the  top.  Bhe  flower  has  five  roundijh ,  eredl, 
fpreading  petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  a 
great  number  of  fender  ftamina,  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the 
empalement,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  Bhe  gerrnen  is  ftuated 
under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  fingle  flyle,  crowned  by  a  headed 
fligmn  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  large  almofi  globular  fruit , 
crowned  by  the  empalement.  Bhe  fruit  is  divided  into  feveral 
cells  by  membranous  partitions ,  which  are  filed  with  roundifh 
fucculent  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Punica  foli is  Ur.eari -lanccolatis ,  caule  arlorefcente,  fore 
majore.  Pomgranate  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  a 
tree-like  ftalk,  and  a  larger  flower. 

2 .  Punica  foliis  linearibus ,  caule  frutefeente ,  fore  minore. 
Pomgranate  with  linear  leaves,  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  a 
fmaller  flower  ;  dwarf  Pomgranate. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  accidentally  obtained  by  culture  from  the 
feeds,  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them  as  fpecies ; 
but  as  many  curious  perfons  will  expedl  to  find  them  in¬ 
ferted  here,  I  fhall  juft  mention  them. 

The  wild  Pomgranate,  with  fingle  and  double  flowers. 

1  he  fweet  Pomgranate. 

The  fmall  flowering  Pomgranate,  with  fingle  and  double 
flowers. 

The  Pomgranate  with  flriped  flowers. 
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Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Mauritania.  There  are  alfo  many  of  them  "in  the  Weft. 
Jvdtes,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfplanted  there 
irom  Europe.  They  are  fo  much  improved  there,  as  to  be 
much  preferable  to  any  in  Europe,  the  fruit  being  larger  and 
finer  flavoured. 

1  his  tree  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  of- a 
light  lucid  green,  and  hand  oppoiite.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  fometiraes  Angly,  and  at 
others  three  or  four  together  ;  one  of  the  largeft  terminating 
the  branch,  and  immediately  under  that  are  two  or  three 
imalier  buds,  which,  after  the  flower  is  paft,  fwell  larger, 
and  expand,  whereby  there  is  a  continued  foccefiion  of 
flowers  for  fome  months.  The  empalement  of  the  flower 
is  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  of  one  piece  cut  at  the  top  into 
five  legments  j  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  within  are 
included  five  (in  the  Angle  flowers,  but  in  the  double  a  great 
number)  of  fcarle-t  petals,  which  afe  inferted  in  the  empale- 
ment.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  fiyle,  arifing  from  the 
_germen,  encompafled  by  many  flender  ftamina,  which  are 
terminated  by  oblong  yeilowifh  fummits.  After  the  flower 
decays,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  roundilh  fruit,  crowned  by 
the  empalement,  having  a  hard  fhell,  including  a  pulp, 
Ailed  with  angular  feeds. 

1  he  Balaultia  of  the  fhops  is  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  of  the  double  flowering  Pomgranate. 

The  Aril  of  thefe  trees  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Eng- 
lijb  gardens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurfed  up  in  cafes,  and 
preierved  in  green -houfes  with  great  care  (as  was  alfo  the 
double- flowering  kind)  *  but  they  are  both  hardy  enough 
to  refill  the  feverefl  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air, 
and,  if  planted  againft  warm  walls  in  a  good  fituation,  the 
Aril  fort  will  often  produce  fruit,  which  in  warm  feafons 
will  ripen  tolerably  well ;  but  as  thefe  fruits  do  not  ripen 
till  late  in  the  autumn,  they  are  feldom  well  tailed  in  Eng- 
'land,  for  which  reafon  the  fort  with  double  Aowers  is  com¬ 
monly  prefered  to  it.  The  fort  with  fweet  fruit,  as  alfo 
the  wild  fort,  are  lefs  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens  than 
•the  former  two. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eaAly  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  branches  in  the  fpring,  which  in  one  year’s  time  will 
take  good  root,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  deAgned  to  remain.  The  befl  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
of  thefe  trees  is  in  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ; 
they  fhould  have  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  in  which  they  ftovver 
much  better,  and  produce  more  fruit,  than  if  planted  on 
dry  poor  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  flowers  in  plenty, 
there  fliould  be  care  taken  in  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  for 
want  of  which  we  often  fee  thefe  trees  very  full  of  fmall 
lhoots,  but  do  r.ot  And  many  flowers  produced  upon  them  ; 
therefore  I  fhall  fet  down  direiftions  for  pruning  of  thefe 
trees,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

>  The  flowers  of  this  tree  always  proceed  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches,  which  are  produced  the  fame  year. 
This  therefore  diredls,  that  all  weak  branches  of  the  former 
year  fhould  be  cut  out,  and  that  the  ftronger  fhould  be 
Shortened,  in  proportion  to  their  flrength,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  lhoots  in  every  part  of  the  tree.  The  branches  may 
be  laid  in  againft  the  wall  about  four  or  five  inches  afundcr  ; 
for,  as  their  leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  rieceffity  of  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  greater  dillance.  The  beft  time  for  this 
work  is  about  Michaelmas,  or  a  little  later,  according  to  the 
mildnefs  o-f  the  feafon,  for  if  they  are  left  until  fpring  before 
they  are  pruned,  they  feldom  put  out  their  lhoots  fo  early, 
and  the  earlier  they  come  out,  the  fooner  the  flowers  will 
appear,  which  is  of  great  confequence  where  fruit  is  defired. 
In  iummer  they  will  require  no  other  drefling,  but  to  cut 
off  very  vigorous  (hoots,  which  grow  from  the  wall,  and 
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never  produce  flowers  (for  it  is  the  middling  (hoots  only 
which  are  fruitful)  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  formed,  the 
branches  on  which  they  grow  fhould  be  faflened  to  the  wall 
to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  when 
grown  large,  will  be  apt  to  break  them  down. 

Though,  as  I  faid  before,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  feldom 
arrives  to  any  perfection  in  this  country,  fo  as  to  render  it 
valuable ;  yet,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet-coloured  flowers, 
together  with  the  variety  of  its  fruit,  there  fliould  be  one 
tree  planted  in  every  good  garden,  fince  the  culture  is  net 
great  which  they  require  ;  the  chief  care  is  to  plant  them 
upon  a  rich  ftrong  foil,  and  in  a  warm  fituation.  Upon 
fome  trees  which  had  thefe  advantages,  I  have  obtained  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit,  which  have  arrived  to  their  full 
magnitude,  but  I  cannot  fay  they  were  well-flavoured  ; 
however,  they  made  a  very  handfome  appearance  upon 
the  trees. 

The  double  flowering  kind  is  much  more  efteemed  than 
the  other  in  this  country,  for  the  fake  of  its  large,  fine, 
double  flowers,  which  are  of  a  tnofl  beautiful  fcarlec  co¬ 
lour,  and,  if  the  trees  are  fupplied  with  nourifhment,  will 
continue  to  produce  flowers  for  near  three  months  fuccef- 
fively.  This  muft  be  pruned  and  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  already  directed  for  the  fruit-bearing 
kind,  but  this  fort  may  be  rendered  more  produdlive  of  its 
beautiful  flowers,  by  grafting  it  upon  flocks  of  the  Angle 
kind,  which  will  check  the  luxuriancy  of  the  trees,  and 
caufe  them  to  produce  flowers  upon  almoft  every  fhoot ; 
by  which  method  I  have  had  a  low  tree,  which  was  planted 
in  the  open  air,  extremely  full  of  flowers,  which  made  a 
very  flne  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  inhabitants  plant  it  in  their  gardens  to  form  hedges. 
It  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  fo  may  be  kept  within  compafs,  end  there  the  plants 
continue  flowering  great  part  of  the  year.  The  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort  ; 
the  leaves  are  fhorter  and  narrower,  and  the  fruit  is  not 
larger  than  a  Nutmeg,  and  has  little  flavour,  fo  it  is  chiefly 
propagated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  This  is  undoubt* 
edly  a  diftindl  fpecies  from  the  common  fort,  and  is  much 
tenderer. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  layers  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  forts,  but  muft  be  planted  in  pots 
Ailed  with  rich  earth,  and  preierved  in  a  green  houfe, 
otherwife  it  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters, 
for  though  it  may  live  abroad  in  a  warm  fituation,  j  et  it 
will  make  little  progrefs  in  the  fummer,  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  appear ;  if  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
the  buds  often  fall  off,  and  never  open,  fo  that  they  fliould 
not  be  expofed  to  the  op£n  air,  but  placed  in  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  giving  them  a  large  lhare  of  air  every  day  in  mild 
weather.  As  they  will  be  covered  at  the  top  by  the  glafles, 
the  flowers  will  expand,  and  the  fruit  will  grow  to  the  full 
Aze  in  England  with  this  management,  though  they  are  not 
very  deArable ;  but  hereby  the  plants  may  be  continued 
in  flower  upward  of  three  months,  and  will  make  a  fine 
appearance. 

PURSLAIN.  See  Portulaca. 

PYRACANTHA.  See  Mefpilus. 

PYROLA.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  256.  tab.  132.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  490.  Winter- green.  , 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Ike  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five  parts ; 
it  hath  five  roundijh,  concave,  fpreading  petals,  and  ten  awl- 
Jbaped ftamina,  terminated  by  large  nodding  fummits,  with  two 
fifing  horns,  and  a  rounuijh  germen,  fupporting  a  ftender  fiyle , 
which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh ,  deprefid,  five- core ered 

K  k  k  k  capjule. 
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tap  file,  with  five  cells  opening  at  the  angles ,  filled  with 
feeds.  r 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pyrola  faminihus  adfcendentilus,  pifiillo  declinato.  Flor. 
Suec.  3  30.  Winter-green  with  rifing  ftamina,  and  a  declining 
pointal. 

2.  Pyrola  racemo  unilateral! .  Flor.  Suec.  332.  Winter- 
green  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot- 
ftalk. 

3.  P y r 0 1. a  fcapo  uniforo.  Flor.  Lapp.  167.  Winter-green 
with  one  flower  on  the  flalk. 

4.  Pyrola  pe dim culis  hiforis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  396.  Win¬ 
ter-green  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  many  places  in  the  north  of 
England,  particularly  near  Halifax  in  Yorhfbire ,  on  rocky 
hills  and  heaths,  as  alfo  in  fliady  woods,  fo  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preferve  in  gardens  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  out  five 
Or  fix  rour.difh  leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
almoft  as  broad,  of  a  thick  confidence,  of  a  deep  lucid 
green,  and  entire,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks. 
Eetween  thefe  arife  a  flendcr  upright  flalk  near  a  foot  high, 
naked  great  part  of  the  length,  ending  in  a  loofe  fpike  of 
flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five  large  concave  white 
petals,  fpreading  open  like  a  Rofe,  but  the  two  upper  leaves 
are  formed  into  a  kind  of  helmet.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
a  crooked  ‘pointal,  bending  downward,  attended  by  ten 
flender  ftamina,  terminated  by  faffron-coloured  fummits. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in  Italy, 
particularly  near  Verona  and  Genoa,  and  I  have  found  it 
growing  in  Wefimcreland.  This  hath  a  flender  creeping 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  very  flender 
ligneous  ftalks  about  five  inches  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top 
four  or  five  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  broad,  of  a  thinner  confidence,  and  a  brighter 
green  than  thofe  of  the  former,  each  flanding  upon  a  ffiort 
ioot-ftalk  ;  and  between  thefe,  on  the  fide  of  the  flalk, 
comes  out  the  foot-flalk  of  the  flowers,  upon  which  they 
are  ranged  along  one  fide ;  they  are  ffiaped  like  the  other, 
but  are  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  capfules. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fliady  woods  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping 
root,  from  which  come  forth  four  or  five  roundiffi  leaves, 
of  a  pretty  thick  confiftenee,  and  between  thefe  arifes  a 
foot-ftalk  about  four  inches  high,  fuftaining  one  large  white 
flower  on  the  top,  of  the  fame  lhape  as  the  others. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  ligneous  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or 
three  ligneous  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with 
ftiff  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  ending  in  acute  points, 
having  fome  (harp  indentures  on  their  borders  ;  the  midrib 
is  remarkably  broad,  and  very  white,  as  are  alfo  the  veins 
which  run  from  it.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
ef  the  flalk  on  flender  foot-flalks  about  three  inches  long, 
each  fuftaining  two  fmall  pale-coloured  flowers  at  the  top. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  gar¬ 
dens,  for  as  they  grow  on  very  cold  hills,  and  in  mofly 
mooriffi  foil,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  better  foil,  and 
a  warmer  fituation,  they  feldom  continue  long.  The  belt 
time  to  tranfplant  thefe  plants  into  gardens  is  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  provided  the  roots  can  then  be  found,  when  they  ffiould 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted 
in  a  fliady  fituation,  and  on  a  moift  undunged  foil,  where 
they  ftiould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive.  Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be  planted 
in  pots,  which  ftiould  be  filled  with  earth  as  nearly  refem- 
bling  that,  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  as  poffible,  and 
place  them  in  a  fliady  fituation,  where,  if  they  are  conftantly 
watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will  thrive  very  well, 
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The  firft  fort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to 
be  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  generally  brought  over  from 
Switzerland  amongft  other  vulnerary  plants,  in  which  clafs 
this  plant  is  ranged,  and  by  fome  hath  been  greatly  com¬ 
mended. 

PYRUS.  Tourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  628.  tab.  404.  The  Pear- 
tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  five  rounaifh  con¬ 
cave  petals,  which  are  inferted  if:  the  etnpalement,  and  about 
twenty  awl -fo aped  fiamina  fhorter  than  the  petals  inferted  in  the 
empalement ,  and  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  The  germen  is 
fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  three  or  four  fiyles,  crowned 
by  fingle  fummits  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  flejhy  fruit , 
indented  at  the  top,  hut  produced  at  the  bafe,  having  five  mem¬ 
branaceous  cells,  each  containing  one  fmcoth  oblong  feed  pointed  at 
the  bafe. 

The  Pear  and  Quince  may  be  joined  together  with  more 
propriety  than  the  Apple  with  either,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
two  former  are  produced  at  their  bafe,  whereas  the  Apple 
is  indented,  nor  will  the  Apple  grow  upon  either  of  the 
other  two,  or  thofe  upon  the  Apple,  when  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded,  but  the  Quince  or  Pear  will  grow  upon  each  other; 
fo  there  is  a  boundary  fet  by  nature  between  thofe  and  the 
Apple. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  Pears,  which  are  now  cultivated 
in  the  curious  fruit  gardens,  have  been  accidentally  ob- 
tained  by  feeds,  fo  mult  not  be  deemed  diftinft  fpecies  i 
but,  as  they  are  generally  diftinguifhed  in  the  fruit-gardens 
and  nurfery  by  the  ffiape,  fize,  and  flavour  of  their  fruit, 
I  ffiall  continue  thofe  diftindtions,  that  the  work  may  not 
appear  imperfed  to  fuch  as  delight  in  the  cultivation  of 
thefe  fruits. 

The  Varieties  are, 

1 .  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  afiivo  parvo  racemofo  odoratijfimo.' 
Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat,  i.  e.  Little  Mulk  Pear,  commonly- 
called  the  Supreme.  This  fruit  is  generally  produced  in 
large  clufters ;  it  is  rather  round  than  long  ;  the  ftalk  fliort ; 
and,  when  ripe,  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  juice  ia-- 
fomewhat  muiky,  and,  if  gathered  before  it  is  too  ripe,  is 
a  good  Pear.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  July,  and  will 
continue  good  but  for  a  few  days. 

2.  Py'rus  fativa,  fruftu  eeflivo  minima  adoratiffimo.  Tourn.’ 
Poire  de  Chio,  /.  e.  The  Chio  Pear,  commonly  called  the' 
little  Baftard  Mulk  Pear ;  this  is  fmaller  than  the  former, 
but  is  in  lhape  pretty  much  like  that.  The  {kin,  when  ripe, 
has  a  few  ftreaks  of  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  the 
fruit  feldom  hangs  in  clufters  as  the  former,  but  in  other* 
refpedts  is  nearly  like  that. 

3.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  afilivo  parvo,  e  virido  albido. 
Tourn.  Poire  Hativeau,  i.  e.  the  Hading  Pear  :  Poire- 
Madeleine,  ou  Citron  des  Carmes.  This  is  a  larger  Pear 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  is  produced  more  toward 
the  pedicle.  The  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitiffi  green  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe;  the  fleffi  is  melting,  and,  if  not  too  ripe, 
of  a  fugary  flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be  meally.  This  ripens; 
in  the  middle  of  July. 

4.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  afiivo  partim  faturate  rubtnte, 
partimfavefeente.  Tourn.  Mulcadelles  Rouges,  i.  e.  the  red 
Mufcadelle.  It  is  alio  called  La  Belliffime.  This  is  a  large 
early  Pear,  of  great  beauty ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  when  ripe,  beautifully  ftriped  with  red  ;  the  flefh 
is  half  melting,  and  has  a  rich  flavour,  if  gathered  before  it 
be  too  ripe,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  meally. 

5.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  afiivo  parvo  favefeente  mofehato. 
Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat,  i.  e.  the  little  Mufcat.  This  is  a 
fmall  Pear,  rather  round  than  long  ;  the  fkin  is  very  thin, 
and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  colour ;  the  flefh  is  melting, 
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of  a  mufky  flavour,  but  will  not  keep  long  when  ripe. 
This  comes  the  end  of  July. 

6.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  erfiivo  oblongo  ferrugeneo,  came 
teverci  inofchatd.  Toum.  Cuifl'e  Madame,  Lady’s  Thigh,  in 
England  commonly  called  Jargonelle.  This  is  a  very  long 
Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  having  a  long  foot- (talk  ;  the 
fkin  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  rulTet  green  colour  from  the  fun, 
but  towards  the  fun  it  is  inclined  to  an  iron  colour;  the 
flefh  is  breaking,  and  has  a  rich  muflcy  flavour.  P.ipe  the 
beginning  of  Auguft.  This  is  one  of  the  beft  early  fummer 
Pears  yet  known,  and  is  certainly  what  all  the  French  gar¬ 
deners  call  the  Cuifl'e  Madame,  as  may  be  eafily  obferved 
by  their  defeription  of  this  Pear ;  but  I  fuppofe  that  the 
titles  of  this  and  the  Jargonelle,  were  changed  in  coming  to 
England,  and  have  been  continued  by  the  fame  names. 

7.  Pyrus  Jaiiva,  fruflu  oblongo ,  e  viridi  flavefcente .  The 
Jl  in  d/or  Pear.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  which  fwells  toward 
the  crown,  but  near  the  flalk  is  drawn  toward  a  point ;  the 
flein  is  fmooth,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  green  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  flelh  is  very  foft,  and,  if  permitted  to  hang  but 
two  or  three  days  after  it  is  ripe,  grows  meally,  and  is  good 
for  nothing. 

8.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aflivo  oblongo,  e  • viridi  alio.  1  he 
Jargonelle,  now  commonly  called  Cuifl'e  Madame.  This 
is  certainly  what  the  French  gardeners  call  the  Jargonelle, 
which,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  now  in  England  given  to 
another  fruit  much  preferable  to  this,  fo  that  the  two  names 
are  changed  ;  for  the  Jargonelle  is  always  placed  amongft 
thofe  which  the  French  call  bad  fruit,  and  the  Cuifl'e  Ma¬ 
dame  is  fet  down  amongfl  their  beft  fruit,  which  is  certainly 
the  reverfe  with  us,  as  they  are  now  named.  This  Pear  is 
fomewhat  like  the  Windjor,  but  is  not  fo  fwelling  toward  the 
crown,  and  is  fmaller  toward  the  ftalk  ;  the  flein  is  fmooth, 
of  a  pale  green  colour;  the  flelh  is  apt  to  be  meally,  if  it 
Rands  to  be  ripe,  but,  being  a  plentiful  bearer,  is  much 
propagated  for  the  London  markets. 

9.  Pyrus  Jati<va,  fruflu  aftivo  glolofo  fefftli  rnofchalo,  ma- 
cufis  nigris  confperfo.  Toum.  Orange  Mofquee,  i.  e,  the  Orange 
Mufk.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a  fhort  globular 
form  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
the  flelh  is  muflcy,  but  is  very  apt  to  be  a  little  dry  and 
choaky.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

10.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  albido  majori.  Toum. 
Gros  Blanquet,  i.  e.  Great  Blanket.  This  is  alfo  called 
La  Mufl'ette  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  the  Bagpipe  of  Anjou.  This  is 
a  large  Pear  approaching  to  a  round  form  ;  the  flein  is 
fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  foft,  and  full 
of  juice,  which  hath  a  rich  flavour ;  the  flalk  is  fhort,  thick, 
and  fpotted  ;  the  wood  is  flender,  and  the  leaf  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  tree  called  the  Jargonelle.  This  ripens  the 
beginning  of  Auguft. 

11.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  albido  faccharato  odoratift 
ftrno.  Toum.  The  Blanquette,  or  Mufk  Blanquette  ;  the 
little  Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear  is  much  lefs  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  more  pinched  in  near  the  flalk,  which  is  alfo 
fhort,  but  flenderer  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  flein  is 
foft,  of  a  pale  green  colour;  the  flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of 
a  Tich  mufky  juice  ;  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  much  flronger 
than  is  that  of  the  former,  and  the  flioots  are  commonly 
fhorter.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

12.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  albido,  pediculo  Ion  go  do - 
nato.  Toum.  Blanquette  a  longue  queue,  i.  e.  Long-ltalked 
Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear  is  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the 
former,  but  the  eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollowed  at  the 
crown  ;  toward  the  flalk  it  is  fomewhat  plumper,  and  a 
little  crooked  ;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth,  white,  and  fome- 
times  toward  the  fun  is  a  little  coloured  ;  the  flefh  is  between 
melting  and  breaking,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice. 
'Phis  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft . 
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13.  Pyr V'i  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  oblongo  rufefeente  faccha¬ 
rato.  Toum.  Poire  fans  Peau,  i.  e.  the  Skinlefs  Pear.  It 
is  alfo  called  Fleur  de  Guigne,  i.  e.  Flower  of  Guigne,  and 
by  fome  Rouflelet  hatif,  i.  e.  the  early  Ruflelet.  This  is  a 
middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  loig  fhape,  and  a  reddifli  colour, 
fomewhat  like  the  Ruflelet;  the  flein  is  extremely  thin  ;  the 
flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice;  the  flioots 
are  long  and  ftrait.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

14.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  aftivo  turbinato,  came  tenerci 
faccharatd.  Mufcat  Robine,  i.  e.  the  Mufk  Robine  Pear. 
This  is  alfo  called  Poire  a  la  Reine,  i.  e.  the  Queen’s  Pear  ; 
Poire  d’Ambre,  i.  e.  the  Amber  Pear  ;  and  Pucelle  de 
Xaintonge,  i.  e.  the  Virgin  of  Xaintonge.  This  is  a  fmail 
round  Pear,  of  a  yellowiih  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  flelh  is 
between  melting  and  breaking.  It  hath  a  rich  muflcy  flavour, 
and  is  a  great  bearer.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

15.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  turbinato  mofthato.  La 
Bourdon  Mofque,  i.  e.  the  Mufk  Drone  Pear.  This  is  a 
middle-fized  round  fruit,  whofe  flein  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour 
when  ripe;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  high  mufky 
juice,  but  it  muft  not  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  for  it  is 
fubjedl  to  grow  meally  in  a  fhort  time.  This  ripens  the  end 
of  Auguft. 

16.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  glob  of 0  fefftli ,  e  viridi 
purpurafeente faccharato  odorato.  loum.  Orange  Rouge,  i.  e. 
the  red  Orange  Pear.  This  Pear  hath  been  the  molt  com¬ 
mon  of  all  the  forts  in  France,  which  was  occafloned  by  the 
general  efteera  it  was  in  fome  years  fince.  It  is  a  middle- 
lrzed  round  fruit,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the 
fun  changes  to  a  purple  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is 
melting,  and  the  juice  is  fugared  with  a  little  perfume  ;  the 
eye  is  very  hollow,  and  the  ftalk  is  fhort.  This  ripens  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

1 7.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  <eftivo  oblongo  minori  cinereo  odo~ 
rato.  Toum.  Caffolettc  Friolet,  Mufcat  Verd  Lechefrion  ; 
this  is  fo  called  from  its  being  fhaped  like  a  perfuming  pot. 
It  is  a  long  fruit,  in  fhape  like  the  Jargonelle,  of  an  Afh- 
colour  ;  its  flelh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  perfumed  juice, 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  middle  as  foon  as  ripe,  other- 
wife  it  wotJ.d  be  efteemed  an  excellent  Pear.  It  is  ripe  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

18.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  rftivo  turbinato,  e  viridi  albido. 
Orange  Mufquee,  i.  e.  the  Mufk  Orange  Pear.  This  is  a 
large  round  Pear,  in  fhape  like  a  Bergamot ;  the  flein  is 
green,  and  the  flefh  is  melting,  but  it  is  very  fubjefl  to  rot 
upon  the  tree,  which  renders  it  not  near  fo  valuable  as 
fome  others.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

19.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  a-ftivo  globofo  e  viridi  pur  pur  aft 
cente.  Toum.  Grofs  Oignonnet,  t.  e.  the  great  Onion  Pear, 
It  is  alfo  called  Amire-roux,  i.  e.  Brown  Admired  ;  and  Roy 
d’Ete,  i.  e.  King  of  Summer;  Archiduc  d’Ete,  i.  e.  the 
Summer  Archduke.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear,  of 
a  brownifh  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and 
the  juice  is  paflably  good.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

20.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  trftivo  globofo  fefftli  ex  albido 
ft avef cente  faccbarato  odorate.  Toum.  Robbie.  It  is  alfo  called 
Mufcat  d’Aouft,  i.  e.  the  Auguft  Mufcat;  Poire  d’Averat, 
i.e.  the  Averat  Pear;  and  Poire  Royale,  i.  e.  the  Royal 
Pear.  This  is  a  roundilli  flat  Pear,  in  fhape  very  like  a 
Bergamot;  the  ftalk  is  long,  ftrait,  and  a  little  fpotted,  and 
the  eye  is  a  little  hollowed  ;  the  flein  is  fmooth,  of  a  whitiih 
yellow  colour;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  but  not  hard,  and  its 
juice  is  richly  fugared  and  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  fummer  Pears  yet  known. 
It  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

21.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aftivo  globofo  fefftli  cdoralo. 
Town.  Poire-rofe,  i.  e.  the  Role  Pear  ;  and  L’Epinerofe, 
i.  e.  the  Thorny  Rofe.  This  is  a  fhort  round  fruit,  fhaped 
like  the  great  Onion  Pear,  but  much  larger,  of  a  yellowiih 
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green  colour,  but  a  little  inclining  to  red  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  long  and  {lender  ;  the  fleih  is 
breaking,  and  the  juice  is  muiky.  T  his  ripens  the  end  of 
Augufl .  “The  (hoots  and  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  large. 

22.  Pyrus  fatinja,  frudlu  afli^vo  globofo  ciibido  Jaccharato. 
Town.  Poire  du  Pouchet.  This  is  a  large  round  whitilh 
Pear,  fhaped  fomevvhat  like  the  Befideri  ;  the  flefh  is  foft 
and  tender,  and  the  juice  is  fugary.  This  ripens  the  end 
of  Augujl. 

23.  Pyrus  fat  in; a,  frudlu  afiineo  twlinato  feffili  fituratius 
rulente  pundlato.  Town.  Poire  de  Parfum,  i.  e.  the  perfumed 
Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fixed  round  fruit,  whofe  ikin  is 
fomewhat  thick  and  tough,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  fpot- 
ted  with  brown ;  the  fleih  is  melting,  but  dry,  and  has  a 
perfumed  flavour.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Augujl. 

24.  PrRus  fatima ,  frudlu  ajli-vo  ohlongo  ?migno ,  fartim 
rubro ,  far  tun  albido,  odorato.  Town.  Boncretien  d’Ete,  i.  e. 
the  Summer  Boncretien,  or  Good  Chriftian.  This  is  a  large 
oblong  fruir,  whofe  fkin  is  fmooth  and  thin  ;  the  fide  next 
the  fun  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  but  the  other  fide  is  of 
a  whitifh  green  ;  the  fleih  is  between  breaking  and  tender, 
and  is  very  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed  flavour, 
it  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

23.  Pyrus  Jatima,  frudlu  eejhmo  globofo ,  ex  rulro  albidoque 
■ente  jaccharato  odorato.  Town..  Sal-viati.  1  his  Pear  is 
large,  round,  and  flat,  very  much  like  the  Befideri 
h  ape,  but  not  in  colour;  the  ftalk  is  very  long  and 
fiender,  and  the  fruit  is  a  little  hollowed  both  at  the  eye  and 
ftalk  ;  the  colour  is  red  and  yellow  next  the  fun,  but  on  the 
other  fide  is  whitilh  ;  the  ikin  is  rough  ;  the  fleih  is  tender, 
but  a,  little  foft,  and  has  no  core ;  the  juice  is  fugary  and 
perfumed,  fomewhat  like  the  Robine,  but  is  not  near  fo 
moift.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

26.  Pyrus  fatin’ a,  frudlu  afimo  globofo  feffili  rufefeente 
cdorato.  Town.  C'aillot-rofat,  i.  e.  Rofe-water  Pear.  This 
is  a  large  round  Pear,  fomevvhat  like  the  Meflire-Jean,  but 
rounder ;  the  ftalk  is  very  ihort,  and  the  fruit  is  hollowed 
like  an  Apple,  where  the  ftalk  is  produced  ;  the  ikin  is 
rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  fleih  is  breaking,  and 
the  juice  is  very  fvveet.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  September. 

27.  Pyrus  fati<va ,  frudlu  afinjo  longo,  acerbitate  Jlrangu- 
lationer.i  mir.itante.  Tourn.  Poire  d’Etrangillon,  i.  e.  the 
ChoakyPear;  the  fleih  is  red.  This  is  feldom  preferved 
in  gardens,  fo  there  needs  no  defeription  of  it. 

28.  Py'RUS  fativa,  frudlu  aflinro  ohlongo  e  fmugineo  rubente , 
nonnunquam  maculato.  Poire  du  RouiTelet,  i.  e.  the  Ruftelet 
Pear.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Pear  ;  the  ikin  is  brown, 
and  of  a  dark  red  colour  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  is  foft  and 
tender,  without  much  core  ;  the  juice  is  agreeably  perfumed, 
if  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe.  This  produces  larger  fruit 
on  an  efpalier  than  on  ftandard-trees.  It  ripens  the  middle 
of  September. 

29.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  rvfiimo  fubrotundo,  fartim  rubro, 
ir.rtimf.avefccnte ,  cdorato.  Poire  de  Prince,  i.  e.  the  Prince’s 
Pear.  This  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Pear,  of  a  bright  red  co- 
four  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  yellowiih  colour  on  the  oppofite 
fide;  the  fleih  is  between  breaking  and  melting  :  the  juice 
is  very  high-flavoured.  It  is  a  great  bearer.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  September,  but  will  keep  a  fortnight  good,  which 
is  what  few  fummer  fruits  will  do. 

30.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  aefivo  globofo  viridi,  in  ore  li- 
cufcente.  Gros  Moiiille-bouche,  i.  e.  the  great  Mouthwater 
Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  with  a  fmooth  green 
fkin  ;  the  ftalk  is  ihort  and  thick;  the  fleih  is  melting, 
and  full  of  juice,  if  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  other- 
wife  it  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  This  ripens  the  middle  of 
September. 

31.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  ecfiivo  rotundo  feffili  faccbarato, 
l  ‘viridi  f.avefcente,  BergamoUe  d'Ete,  i,  e,  bummer  Bcrga- 
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mot ;  this  is  by  fome  called  the  Hamden's  Bergamot.  It  Is 
a  pretty  large  round  flat  Pear,  of  a  greeniih  yellow  colour, 
and  hollowed  a  little  at  both  ends  like  an  Apple  ;  the  flefh 
is  melting,  and  the  juice  is  highly  perfumed.  This  ripens 
the  middle  of  September. 

32.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  autumnali  fefftli  Jaccharato  odorato  y 
e  viridi  favefeenie,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  Bergamotte 
d’Atuonme,  i.  e.  the  Autumn  Bergamot.  This  is  a  fmaller 
Pear  than  the  former,  but  is  nearly  of  the  fame  (hape ;  the 
fkin  is  of  a  yellowiih  green,  but  changes  to  a  faint  red  on 
the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  fleih  is  melting,  and  its  juice  is 
richly  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  the  end  of 
September ,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears  of  the  feafon. 

33.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  autumnali  turbinato  viridi,  Jlriis 
fanguineis  diftincla.  Tourn.  Bergamotte  de  Suiffe,  i.  e.  the 
Swift  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  rounder  than 
either  of  the  former ;  the  flein  is  tough,  of  a  greeniih  co¬ 
lour,  ftriped  with  red  ;  the  fleih  is  melting,  ar.d  full  of  juice, 
but  is  not  fo  richly  perfumed  as  either  of  the  former.  This 
ripens  the  end  of  September. 

34.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  autumnali  fuaviffimo,  in  ore  li * 
quefeente.  Tourn.  Beurre  rouge,  i.  e.  the  red  Butter  Pear. 
It  is  called  l’Amboife,  and  in  Normandy  Ifambert ;  as  alfo 
Beurre  gris,  i.  e.  the  gray  Butter;  and  Beurre  vert,  i.  e.  the 
green  Butter  Pear.  All  thefe  different  names  of  Beurres 
have  been  cccafioned  by  the  difference  of  the  colours  of  the 
fame  fort  of  Pear,  which  is  either  owing  to  the  different 
expofure  where  they  grew,  or  from  the  flock,  thofe  upon 
free  flocks  being  commonly  of  a  browner  colour  than  thofe 
which  are  upon  Quince-flocks  ;  whence  fome  perfons  have 
fuppofed  them  to  be  different  fruits,  though  in  reality  they 
are  the  fame.  This  is  a  large  long  fruit,  for  the  moft  part 
of  a  brown  colour.  The  flefh  is  very  melting,  and  full 
of  a  rich  fugary  juice.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Odloler , 
and,  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  is  one  of  the  very  bell 
fort  of  Pears  we  have. 

35.  Pyrus  fa  tine  a,  frudlu  autumnali  twlinato  feffili  flavef- 
cente,  iff  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  Le  Doyenne,  i.  e.  the 
Dean’s  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  by  all  the  following  names ; 
Saint  Michel;  Beuerre  blanc  d’Automne,  i.  e.  the  white 
autumn  Butter  Pear ;  Poire  de  Neige,  i.  e.  the  Snow  Pear; 
Bonne  Ente,  i.  a  good  Graft ;  the  Carlife  and  Valencia. 
It  is  a  large  fair  fruit,  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  grey 
Beurre,  but  fhorter  and  rounder  ;  the  flein  is  fmooth,  and, 
when  ripe,  changes  to  a  yellowiih  colour ;  the  fleih  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  very  cold,  but  it  will  not 
keep  good  a  week  after  it  is  gathered,  being  very  fubjedt 
to  grow  meally  ;  it  is  a  very  indifferent  fruit,  but  a  great 
bearer,  and  ripens  the  beginning  of  Odloler. 

36.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  autumnali  longo  viridique  cdorato, 
in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  La  Verte-longue,  i.  c.  the  lbng 
green  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Moiiille-bouche  d’Automne, 
i.  e.  the  Autumn  Mouth-water  Pear.  'This  is  a  long  fruit, 
which  is  very  green  when  ripe ;  the  flefn  is  melting,  and 
full  of  juice,  which,  if  it  grows  upon  a  dry  warm  foil,  and 
a  free  flock,  is  very  fugary,  otherwife  it  is  but  a  very  in¬ 
different  Pear.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Odloler,  but  fome 
years  they  will  keep  till  December. 

37.  Pyrus  fatin’ a,  frudlu  autumnali  tuberofo  feffili  faccha- 
rato,  came  dura.  Tourn.  Meflire  Jean  blanc  8c  gris,  i.  e. 
the  white  and  gray  Monfieur  John.  Thefe,  although  made 
two  forts  of  fruit  by  many  perfons,  are  indubitably  the 
fame ;  the  difference  of  their  colour  proceeding  from  the 
different  foils  and  fituations  where  they  grow,  or  the  flocks 
on  which  they  are  grafted.  This  Pear,  when  grafted  on  a 
free  flock,  and  planted  on  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wee 
nor  over-dry,  is  one  of  the  beft  autumn  Pears  yet  known; 
but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  ftony,  or  if  planted  on  a  very  dry  foil,  is  very  apt  to  be 
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fmall  and  good  for  little,  unlefs  the  trees  are  watered  in  dry 
feafons,  which  has  rendered  it  lefs  eflcemed  by  Tome  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  not  confidered  the  caufe  of  their  hardnefs ; 
for  when  it  is  lightly  managed,  there  are  not  many  Pears 
in  the  fame  feafon  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  a  large 
roundifh  fruit ;  the  {kin  is  rough,  and  commonly  of  a  brown 
colour;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  very  full  of  a  rich  fugared 
juice.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Oflober,  and  will  continue  good 
near  a  month. 

38.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnal 1  globofo  ferrugineo,  carve 
ten  era  fapidijfma.  Tourn.  Mufcat  fieurj,  i.  e.  the  flowered 
Mu  feat.  It  is  alfo  called  Mufcat  a  longue  queue  d' Automne, 
i,  e.  the  long  {talked  Mufcat  of  the  Autumn.  This  is  an 
excellent  Pear,  of  a  middling  fize,  round  ;  the  {kin  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour;  the  fie  Hi  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate 
favour.  It -ripens  the  end  cf  Oflober. 

39.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  globofo ferrugineo,  carve 
nijeida.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Vigne,  i.  e. -the  Vine  Pear.  This 
is  a  round  fruit,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  {kin  of  a  dark  red 
colour  ;  the  flefh  is  very  melting,  and  full  cf  a  clammy 
juice;  the  ftalk  is  very  long  and  {lender.  The  fruit  fhould 
■  be  gathered  before  it  be  full  ripe,  otherwife  it  grows  meally 

tfnd  foon  rots,  it  ripens  the  end  of  Oflober. 

40.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo ,  dilute  rufrf 
tcnle,  faccharato ,  odoratifpmo.  Tourn.  Poire  Ron  (Feline,  i.  e. 
the  Roufleline  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  in  Tcuraine,  I.e 
Mufcat  a  iorgue  queue  de  la  fin  d’Automne,  i.  e.  the  long 
Stalked  Mufcat  of  the  End  of  Autumn.  This  is  by  fome 
Englifh  gardeners  called  the  Brute-bonne,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  fruit  from  this.  It  is  ffiaped  fomewhat  like  the 
Ruffelet,  but  the  {kin  of  this  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  greeniib 
yellow  from  the  fun,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  with  fome  fpots  of  gray  ;  the  flefh  is  very  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  ;  the  juice  is  very  tweet,  with  an  agreeable 
perfume.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Oflober ,  but  muff  not  be 
long  kept,  lell  it  rot  in  the  middle. 

41.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  autumnali  oblongo  maj&ri  cinerco. 
Tourn.  Poire  Pendart,  i.  e.  the  Knave’s  Pear.  This  is  very 
like  the  Caffolette  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat  larger  ;  the  flefh 
is  fine  and  tender ;  the  juice  is  very  much  fugared.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  Oflober. 

42.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  turbinate  tuberofo  viri- 
di  faccharato,  in  ore  liquefccnte.  Tourn.  Sucre  vert,  i .  e.  the 
green  Sugar  Pear.  This  Pear  is  Bmped  like  the  Winter- 
Thorn,  but  is  fmaller  ;  the  {kin  is  very  fmooth  and  green  ; 
the  flefh  is  very  buttery;  the  juice  is  fugared,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour ;  but  it  is  fometimes  fubjedl  to  be  ftony  in 
the  middle,  efpecially  if  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock. 

43.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  tuber  of  a  feffli ,  c  viridi 
favefeente ,  muculis  nigris  confperfo,  came  tenerd  [accharata. 
Tourn.  La  Marquife,  i.  e.  the  Marquis’s  Pear.  This  is 
often  of  two  different  fhapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  where  they  are  planted,  for  when  the  foil  is  dry,  the 
fruit  very  much  refembles  a  fine  Blanquet ;  but  when  the 
foil  is  very  rich  and  moifl,  it  grows  much  larger.  It  is  a 
well-fhaped  Pear,  flat  at  the  top  ;  the  eye  is  fmall  and  hol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  lkin  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  a  little  inclining  to 
red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  If  this  Pear  does  not  change 
yellcnv  in  ripening,  it  is  feldom  good;  but  if  It  does,  the 
flefh  will  be  tender  and  delicate,  very  full  cf  juice,  which 
is  fugared.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  November. 

44.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo,  partim  albido, 
partim  rufefeente.  The  Chat-brule,  i.  e.  the  Burnt  Cat. 
T  his  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  fbaped  much  like  the  Martin 
Sec,  but  differs  from  it  in  colour  ;  this  being  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour  on  one  fide,  but  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  other;  the 
fein  is  fmooth  ;  the  flefh  is  tender,  but  dry,  and,  if  kept  a 
Ihort  time,  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  is  in  eating  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  No  vember, 
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45.  Pyrus  fat  fat  a,  fruflu  autumnali  globofo  feffli ,  ex  alii  do 
favefeente.  Le  Befideri.  It  is  fo  called  from  Heri ,  which 
is  a  foreff  in  Bretagne,  between  Rennes  and  Nantes ,  where 
this  Pear  was  found.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear, 
of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  a  yellowifh  colour ;  the  ftalk 
is  very  long  and  {lender ;  the  fleffi  is  dry,  and. but  very  in¬ 
different  for  eating,  but  it  bakes  well.  It  ripens  the  middle 
of  November. 

46.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali feffli ,  e  viridi favefeente , 
maculato ,  utrinque  umbilicato,  in  ore  liquefccnte.  Tourn.  The 
Crafane,  or  Bergamot  Crafane.  It  is  alfo  called  Beurre 
Plat,  i.e.  the  flat  Butter  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear, 
hollowed  at  the  crown  like  an  Apple  ;  the  ffalk  is  very  long 
and  crooked  ;  the  fldn  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour  when 
ripe,  covered  over  with  a  ruflet  coat;  the  flefh  is  extremely 
tender  and  buttery,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugared  juice,  and 
is  the  very  beff  Pear  of  the  feafon.  T  his  is  in  eating  the 
beginning  of  November. 

47.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  turbinato  feffli  favefeente 
faccharato  odorato ,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  La  iliac  ou  la 

Dauphine,  i.  e.  the  Lanfac  or  Dauphine  Pear.  This  Pear 
is  commonly  about  the  fize  of  a  Bergamot,  of  a  roundifh 
figure,  fiat  towards  the  head,  but  a  little  produced  towards 
the  ftalk;  the  {kin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  co¬ 
lour;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  tender,  and  melting;  the  juice  is 
fugared,  and  a  little  perfumed  ;  the  eye  is  very  large,  as  is 
alfo  the  flower ;  the  ftalk  is  long  and  ftrait.  VViien  this 
Pear  is  upon  a  free  ftock,  and  planted  on  a  good  foil,  it  is 
one  of  the  beft  fruits  of  the  feafon ;  but  when  it  is  on  a 
Quince-flock,  or  upon  a  very  dry  foil,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall, 
ffonv,  and  worth  little.  It  ripens  the  end  of  November. 

48.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  oblongo,  partim  intense, 
partim  dilute  ferrugineo,  faccharato,  odorato.  Tourn.  Martin 
Sec,  i.  e.  the  Dry  Martin.  This  is  fometimes  called  the 
Dry  Martin  of  Champagne,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  another  Dry 
Martin  of  Burgundy.  This  Pear  is  almoft  like  the  Ruffelet 
in  fhape  and  colour,  which  has  occafior.ed  fome  perfons  to 
give  it  the  name  of  Winter  Rufi’elet.  It  is  an  oblong 
Pear,  whofe  fldn  is  cf  a  deep  ruflet  colour  on  one  fide,  but 
the  other  fide  is  inclining  to  a  red  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking  and 
fine  ;  the  juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  perfume,,  and  if 
grafted  on  a  free-ftock,  is  an  excellent  Pear,  but  if  it  be 
on  a  Quince-flock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  ftony.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  end  of  November,  but  if  they  were  permitted  to  hang 
their  full  time  on  the  tree,  will  keep  good  two  months. 

49.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  magno  feffli ,  e  cincreo 
favefcesUe.  Tourn.  La  Villaine  d’Arjou,  i.e.  the  Villain  of 
Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Tulipee,  i.e.  the  Tulip  Pear, 
and  Bigarrade,  i.  e.  the  Great  Orange.  This  is  a  large 
round  Pear,  with  a  very  long  {lender  ftalk ;  the  fleir.  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  but  not  very  full 
of  juice.  This- is  in  eating  the  end  of  November. 

50.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  favefeente  odoraiiffmo, 
pediculo  craffori.  Tourn .  Poire  de  gros  queue,  i.e.  the  large 
flalked  Pear.  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Pear,  with  a  yellow 
fldn  ;  the  ftalk  is- very  thick,  from  whence  it  had  the  name  ; 
the  flefii  is  breaking,  dry,  and  has  a  very  mo, fey  flavour  ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  ftony,  efpecially  if  it  be  planted  in  a 
dry  foil,  or  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  as  are  rnofl  of  the 
perfumed  Pears. 

51.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  turbinato  rufefeente  odo¬ 
rato.  L’Amadote,  i.  e.  the  Amador  Pear.  This  is  a  mid¬ 
dle-fized  Pear,  fomewhat  long,  but  flat  at  the  top  ;  the  fldn 
is  generally  rough,  and  of  a  ruflet  colour ;  the  flefh  is  dry, 
and  high  flavoured,  if  grafted  on  a  free-ftock.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  generally  thorny,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft 
fort  of, Pears  for  flocks  to  graft  the  melting  Pears  upon,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  them  fome  of  its  fine  mufey  flavour.  It  is  in 
eating  the  beginning  of  December, but  will  keep  good  fix  w  eeks. 
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52.  Pyrus  jaiiva,  fruftu  brumal!,  globefo,  dilut)  ’virir.lt, 
tuberofo ,  punftato,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Petit  Oin,  i.  e. 
Little  Lard  Pear.  It  is  alio  called  Bouvar  and  Roufette 
d'Anjou,  i.  e.  the  RufTet  of  Anjou  ;  and  Amadont,  and 
Marveille  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Wonder  of  the  Wirier.  This 
Pear  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  Ambret  or  L’Efchafterie, 
but  the  fkin  is  of  a  clear  green  colour,  and  a  little  fpotted  ; 
the  ftalk  is  pretty  long  and  flender  ;  the  eye  is  large,  and 
deeply  hollowed  ;  the  flefh  is  extremely  fine,  and  melting  ; 
the  juice  is  much  fugared,  and  has  an  agreeable  mufky  fla¬ 
vour.  It  is  in  eating  the  middle  of  December,  and  is  efleemed 
one  of  the  beft  fruits  in  that  feafon.  This  is  better  on  a 
free-Aock  than  upon  the  Quince. 

53.  Py'rus  fativa,  fruftu  irumali  longo  e  viridi  albicante, 
in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Louifebonne,  i.  e.  the  Good  Lewis 
Pear.  This  Pear  is  fhaprd  fomewhat  like  the  St.  Germain, 
or  the  Autumn  Verte-longue,  but  is  not  quite  fo  much 
pointed  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  fhort,  flefhy,  and  fomewhat  bent; 
the  eye  and  the  flower  are  fmall  ;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth  ; 
the  colour  is  green,  inclining  to  a  wfliite  when  ripe;  the 
fiefh  is  extremely  tender  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  very 
fwect,  efpecially  when  it  grows  upon  a  dry  foil,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  be  very  large  and  ill  tafled.  It  is  in  eating  the 
beginning  of  December. 

54.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  Irumali,  tuberofo,  e  viridi  favcf 
cente,  punftato,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Colmar,  i  e. 
the  Colmar  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Manne,  the  Manna 
Pear,  and  Bergamotte  tardive,  the  late  Bergamot.  This 
Pear  is  fomewhat  like  a  Boncietien  in  fhape,  but  the  head 
is  flat  ;  the  eye  is  large,  and  deeply  hollowed  :  the  middle 
is  larger  than  the  head,  and  is  floped  toward  the  flalk, 
which  is  fhort,  large,  and  a  little  bent  ;  the  ikin  is  green, 
with  a  few  yellowifh  fpots,  but  is  fometimes  a  little  co¬ 
loured  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  very  tender, 
and  the  juice  is  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter 
end  of  December,  but  will  often  keep  good  till  the  end  of 
‘January,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  beft  fruits  of  that  feafon. 

53.  Py  rus  fativ a,  fruftu  brutnali ,  glohofo ,  citrifcrmi,  fa- 
• vefecnte ,  punftato,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato,  odoratifjhno. 
Tourn.  L’Efchaiferie.  It  is  alfo  called  Verte-longue 
d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Winter  long  green  Pear,  and  Befideri, 
Lardri,  i.  e.  the  Landry  Wilding.  This  Pear  is  fhaped 
like  a  Citron;  the  (kin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
w'ith  fome  fpots  w'hiJe  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  but  as  it  ripens  it 
becomes  of  a  yellovvifh  colour;  the  ftalk  is  ftrait  and  long  ; 
the  eye  is  fmall,  and  not  hollowed  ;  the  flefh  is  melting  and 
buttery;  the  juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  perfume.  It  is 
in  eating  the  latter  end  of  December.  , 

56.  Pyrus  fa  tinea,  fruftu  irumali  longo,  e  viridi  fiavefenie, 
in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Le  Virgoule,  or  La 
Virgouleufe.  It  is  alfo  called  Bujaleuf,  and  Chambrette  ; 
and  Poire  de  Glafl’e,  2.  e.  the  Ice  Pear  in  Gafcoigue  ;  but  it 
is  called  Virgoule,  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St.  Leonard  in  Li/ncufn,  where  it  was  railed 
and  fent  to  Paris  by  the  Marquis  of  Chamber/.  This  Pear 
is  large,  long,  and  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow 
as  it  ripens  ;  the  ftalk  is  fhort,  fleftiy,  and  a  little  bent ;  the 
eye  is  of  a  middling  fize,  a  little  hollow  ed  ;  the  fkin  is  very 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  a  little  coloured  towards  the  fun  ; 
the  flelh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  will  continue  good  till 
the  end  of  January,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  Left  fruits 
of  the  feafon  ;  but  the  tree  is  very  apt  to  produce  vigorous 
fhoots,  and  the  blofloms  being  generally  produced  at  the 
extreme  part  of  the  ftioor,  where  they  are  ftiortened,  the 
fruit  will  be  entirely  cut  away,  which  is  the  reafon  it  is 
condemned  as  a  bad  bearer;  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a 
free-ftock,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  at  leaft  forty  feet  to  fpread  ; 
4ld  if  upon  a  Quince-flock,  it  fhould  be  allowed  upwards 
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of  thirty  feet,  and  the  branches  trained  in  againft  the  cfpa» 

lier  or  wall,  at  full  length,  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  they 
are  produced.  Where  this  tree  is  thus  treated,  it  will  bear 
very  plentifully,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good. 

57.  Pyrus  fativa,  fpir.ofa,  fruftu  glohofo,  fejfdi,  ferrugir.eo , 
in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato ,  odoratijf.mo .  ‘1  ourn.  Poire  d  Am  - 
brette.  This  is  fo  called  from  its  mulky  flavour,  winch  re- 
fembles  the  fmell  of  the  Swwet  Sultan-flower,  which  13 
called  Ambrette  in  France.  1  his  Pear  is  like  the  L  Lichai- 
ferie  in  fhape,  but  is  of  a  rufict  colour  ;  the  eye  is  larger, 
and  more  hollowed  ;  the  flefh  is  melting ;  the  juice  is  rictily 
fugared  and  perfumed;  the  Reds  are  large,  black,  and  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  lodged  are  very  large  ;  the  wood  is 
very  thorny,  efpecially  when  grafted  on  fiee-flocks.  I  hs 
fruit  is  in  eating  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  continues 
good  till  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  is  efleemed  a  very 
good  fruit  by  mod  people. 

58.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  brutnali,  magno,  pyramidato,  al- 
bido,  in  ore  liquefcente,  JaceJearuto,  cdorato.  V  ourn.  Epine 
d’Hyver,  i.  t.  Winter- thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  large  fine  Pear, 
nearly  of  a  pyramidal  figure  ;  the  Ikin  is  fmooth,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ripens ;  the  flaik  is 
thort  and  fle:  der ;  thefldh  is  melting  and  buttery  ;  the  juice 
is  very  fweet,  and  in  a  dry  feafon  is  highly  perfumed;  but 
when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  or  the  lealon  proves  wet, 
it  is  very  infipid,  fo  that  it  fnould  never  be  planted  on  a 
ftrong  foil.  It  ripens  the  end  of  December,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  good  two  months. 

59.  Pyrus  fati-va,  fruftu  Irumali  longo,  c  viridi  f.avef- 
eentc ,  in  ere  liquefcente.  Tourn.  La  Saint  Germain,  i.  e.  the 
St.  Germain  Pear.  It  is  alio  called  L’Inconnue  de  la  Fare, 
i.  e.  the  Unknown  of  La  Fare-,  it  being  firft  dtfeovered  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  is  called  by  that  name,  m 
the  pari fli  of  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  large  long  Pear,  of  a 
ydlovviih  green  colour  when  ripe;  the  flelh  is  melting,  and 
very  full  of  juice,  which  in  a  dry  feafon,  or  if  planted  on 
a  warm  dry  foil,  is  very  lw'eet ;  but  when  it  is  planted  on 
a  moift  foil,  the  juice  is  very  apt  to  be  harih  and  auftere, 
which  renders  it  ltfs  efleemed  by  fome  peiions,  though  in 

[  general  it  is  greatly  valued.  This  is  in  eating  from  the  end 
of  December  till  February. 

60.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  brutnali  tuberofo  fubacido  flavef- 
cente  punftato.  Tourn.  Saint  Auftin.  This  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  middling  Virgoule  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat  fliorter  and 
ilendcrer  1  ear  the  Italic  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  fine  Citron  colour, 
fpotted  with  red  on  the  fide  next  the  lun  ;  the  fleih  is  ten¬ 
der,  but  not  buttery,  and  is  pretty  full  of  juice,  which  is 
often  a  little  (harp,  which  to  fome  perfons  is  diiagreeable, 
but  others  value  it  on  that  account.  This  is  in  eating  in 
December,  and  will  continue  good  two  months. 

61 .  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  irumali  pyramidato,  partim  pur¬ 
purea,  punftis  nigris  confperfo,  JlaveJcente.  Tourn.  Boncretten 
d’Efpagne,  i.  e.  the  Spanijb  Boncietien.  This  is  a  large 
Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  of  a  fine  red  or  purple  colour 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  full  of  finail  black  ipots  ;  the 
other  fide  is  of  a  p.i’e  yellow  colour;  the  fleih  is  breaking, 
and  when  it  is  on  a  light  rich  foil,  and  grafted  on  a  free- 
ftock,  its  juice  is  very  fweet.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  -ill  continue  good  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  If 
this  be  grafted  on  a  Quince- flock.,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  dry 
and  flony.  This  is  a  very  good  fruit  for  baking. 

62.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  irumali,  magno,  oh  longo,  turbi  - 
ninato,  ferrugineo,  utrinque  umbilicato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Livre, 
i.  e.  the  Pound  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Gros  Ratteau  Gris, 
i.  e.  the  gray  raked  Pear;  and  Poire  d’Amour,  i.  e.  thte 
Lovely  Pear.  In  England  this  is  called  Parlinfon  s  Warden, 
or  the  Black  Pear  of  IVorcefier.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear, 
each  of  which  commonly  weighs  a  pound  or  more  ;  the 
fkin  is  rough,  and  of  an  obfcuie  red  colour  on  the  fide 

next 
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next  the  fun,  but  fomewhat  paler  on  the  other;  the  flalk  is 
very  fhort,  and  the  eye  is 'greatly  hollowed.  This  is  not 
fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  or  hews  exceeding  well,  and  is  in 
feafon  from  December  to  March. 

63.  Pvrus  fatina,  frufiu  brumali  par  no  fanefeente,  macu¬ 
les  rubris  covfperfo.  Bourn.  Befi  de  Caflby,  2.  e.  the  Wilding 
of  Caffoy,  a  foreft  in  Bretagne,  where  it  was  difeovered,  and 
pafl’es  under  the  name  of  Rouflet  d’Anjou.  It  is  slfo  called 
Petit  Beurrc  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  fmall  Winter  Butter  Pear. 
This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted 
with  red  ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  is  very  rich. 
It  is  in  eating  in  December  and  January.  This  is  a  prodi¬ 
gious  bearer,  and  commonly  produces  its  fruit  in  large 
cl u hers,  provided  it  be  not  too  much  pruned  ;  for  it  gene¬ 
rally  produces  its  blofibm-buds  at  the  extremity  of  its  lhoots, 
which,  if  Ihortencd,  the  fruit  would  be  cut  away.  There 
was  a  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  gardens  of  Camden-hcufe  near 
Kenfington,  which  generally  produced  a  gra*t  quantity  of  fruit. 

64.  Pvrus  fatina,  frufiu  brumali  turbinato  inaquali ,  cen¬ 
tre  tumido ,  partem  furpureo ,  partem  fanefeente.  Bourn.  Ron- 
ville.  It  is  alio  called  Hocrenaille  and  Martin  lire,  i.  e. 
the  Lord  Martin  Pear.  Th;3  Pear  is  about  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  a  large  Ruflelet ;  the  eye  is  of  a  middling  fize, 
and  hollowed  a  little;  the  middle  of  the  Pear  is  generally 
Lvelled  more  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  but  is  equally 
extended  towards  the  flalk  ;  the.fkin  is  very  linooih,  foft, 
a-nd  is  of  a  lively  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  on  the  other 
fide  it  changes  yellow  as  it  ripens.  The  flefh  is  breaking, 
and  full  of  juice,  which  is  very  fweet,  and  a  little  perfumed; 
but  if  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall 
and  ftony. 

65.  Pvrus  f attain,  frufiu  brumali  citrifcrmi fanefeente  deero 
tnojcbato  odoratijjimo.  Bourn.  Citron  d’Hyver,  i.  e .  the  Win¬ 
ter  Citron  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Mufk  Orange  Pear, 
in  fome  ploces.  This  is  a  pretty  large  Pear,  in  fhape  and 
colour  very  like  an  Orange  or  Citron,  from  whence  it  had 
its  name.  The  flefh  is  hard,  dry,  and  very  fubjedt  to  be 
flony  ;  for  which  reafons  it  is  not  valued  as  an  eating  Pear, 
but  will  bake  very  well.  It  is  in  feafon  from  December  to 
March. 

66.  Py  rus  fat  i-ii  a,  frufiu  brumali  abler  go,  e  nirt'di  fantf 
cente,  faccharato,  japoris  aujleri.  Bourn.  Ruflelet  d’Hyver, 
i.  e.  the  Winter  Ruflelet.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  Pear  as  is  called  the  Dry  Martin,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  that  in  feveral  particulars.  The  colour  of 
this  is  a  greenifli  yellow,  inclining  to  brown  ;  the  flalk  is 
long  and  flender ;  the  flefh  is  buttery,  melting,  and  gene¬ 
rally  full  of  juice,  which  is  very  fweet,  but  the  fkin  is  apt 
to  contain  an  auflere  juice,  fo  that  if  it  be  not  pared,  it  is  apt 
to  be  difagreeable  to  many  perfons  palates.  It  is  in  eating 
in  January  and  February , 

67.  Pvrus  fat  ini  a  Pifianienfs,  frudiu  brumali  globofo  feJJUi 
faccharuto  odorato.  Bourn.  Poire  Portail,  i.  e.  the  Gate  Pear. 
This  Pear  was  d  fcovered  in  the  Province  of  Pcifiou ,  where 
it  was  fo  much  efleemed,  that  they  preferred  it  to  moll 
other  fruit,  though  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  curious  judges, 
it  does  no:  deferve  the  great  character  which  is  given  to  it ; 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  it  proves  good  for  eating,  being 
generally  dry,  flonv,  and  hard,  unlefs  in  extraordinary  lea- 
ions,  and  upon  a  very  good  foil.  This  muft  always  be 
grafted  on  a  free-ftock,  and  fhould  be  planted  on  a  light 
rich  foil  ;  and  in  very  dry  feafons  the  trees  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered,  otherwife  the  fruit  will  be  flony.  It  is  in  feafon 
from  January  to  March,  and  bakes  well. 

68.  Pv  rus  fatina,  frufiu  brumali  magno  globofo  fanefeente , 
f  unfits  rufis  conjperfo.  Bourn.  Franc  real.  It  is  alfo  called 
Fin-or  d’Hyver,  i.  c.  the  Golden  End  of  Winter.  This  is 
a  very  large  Pear,  almoft  of  a  globular  figure  ;  the  fkin  is 
yellow,  fpotted  with  red;  the  flalk  is  fhort,  and  the  wood 
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of  the  tree  meally.  The  flefh  of  this  Pear  is  dry,  and  very 
apt  to  be  flony,  but  it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and  continues 
good  from  January  till  March. 

69.  Pvrus  fat  in  a,  frufiu  brumali  turbinato  fejffli  Jubacido 
fanefeente,  punfiis  afgerioribus  conjperfo.  Bourn.  Bergamott©- 
Bugi.  It  is  alfo  called  Bergamotte  de  Pafque,  i.  e.  the 
Eafler  Bergamot.  It  is  a  large  Pear,  almoft  round,  but  is 
a  litt'e  produced  in  length  towards  the  flalk  ;  the  eye  is 
flat,  and  the  fkin  is  green,  having  many  rough  protuberances 
like  fpots  difperfed  all  over,  but,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  yel¬ 
lowifh  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  in  a  good  feafon  the  juice 
is  fweet ;  but  it  muft  have  a  free-ftock,  a  fouth  eaft  wall, 
and  a  good  foil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be  flony  and  auflere. 
It  is  in  eating  from  February  till  April. 

70.  Le  Muscat  d’Alleman,  i.  e.  the  German  Mufcat. 
This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  more  long  than  round,  of  the 
fhape  of  the  Winter-royal,  but  is  lefs  toward  the  eye,  is 
more  rufl'et,  and  of  a  red  colour  next  the  fun;  it  is  buttery, 
melting,  and  a  little  rr.ufky.  This  is  in  eating  in  March 
and  April. 

71.  Le  Be rca mott e  d’Hollande,  i.  e.  the  Holland 
Bergamot;  it  is  large  and  rourd,  of  the  fhape  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Bergamot.  The  colour  is  greenilh  ;  the  flefh  is  half 
buttery  and  tender  ;  the  juice  is  highly  flavoured.  This- 
is  a  very  good  Pear,  and  will  keep  till  March. 

72.  Le  Poire  df.  Naples,  i.  e.  the  Pear  of  Naples. 
This-  is  a  pretty  large,  long,  greenifli  Pear ;  the  fl.fh  is 
half  breaking  ;  the  juice  is  fweet,  and  a  little  vinous,  it  is 
in  eating  in  March.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  Pear  is 
not  in  fome  places  taken  for  a  Saint  Germain,  for  there  is 
a  Pear  in  fome  gardens  very  like  the  Saint  Germain,  which 
will  keep  till  April,  and  this  Pear  agrees  with  the  charadlers- 
of  that.  It  is  called  in  England  the  Eafler  St.  Germain. 

73.  Pyrus  J at  in  a, frufiu  bmmali  magno  pyramidato,  effano 
nonnihil  rubente.  Bourn.  Boncretien  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Win¬ 
ter  Boncretien  Pear.  This  Pear  is  very  large  and  long,  of 
a  pyramidal  figure  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but- 
the  fide  next  the  fun  inclines  to  a  foft  red  ;  the  flefh  is 
breaking,  and  is  very  full  of  rich  fugared  juice.  T  his  is 
efleemed  in  France  one  of  the  belt  winter  Pears,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  feldom  fo  good  ;  though  I  am  fully  fatisfitd,  it  it 
were  grafted  on  a  free-ftock,  and  planted  in  a  good  foil, 
againfl  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  the  branches 
trained  at  full  length,  it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable 
than  it  is  at  prefent  in  England. 

74.  Pvrus  fatina ,  frufiu  brumali  magno,  cy donut:  facie , 
partim  fano,  partim  purpurea.  Bourn.  Catillac  or  Cadillac. 

This  is  a  large  Pear,  fliaped.  fmnewhat  like  a  Quince  ;  the 
fkin  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  changes  to 
a  deep  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  hard,  and 
the  juice  auflere,  but  it  is  a  very  good  fruit  for  baking, 
and  being  a  plentiful  bearer,  deferves  a  place  in  every  good 
colle&ion  of  fruit.  It  will  be  good  from  Cbrifmas  to  April, 
or  longer. 

75.  Pyrus  fatina,  frufiu  brumali  ol  lort go  fanefeente,  punfiis 
rubris  conjperfo.  La  Pallorelle.  This  Pear  is  of  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  a  fine- Ruflelet ;  the  flalk  is  fhort  and  crooked  ; 
the  fkin  is  fomewhat  rough,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted 
with  red  ;  the  flefh  is  tender,  buttery,  and  when  it  grows 
on  a  dry  foil,  the  juice  is  very  fweet;  but  on  a  wet  foil, 
or  in  moift  years,  it  is  fuhjed  to  have  an  auflere  tafte. 
This  Pear  is  in  eating  in  February  and  March. 

76.  Pvrus  fatina,  frufiu  brumali  JeJfli,  partim  fanefeente, 
partim  purpurajeente.  Be  urn.  La  Double  Fleur,  i.  e.  the 
double  flowering  Pear.  This  is  fo  called,  tecaufe  the  flowers 
have  a  double  range  of  petals  or  leaves.  It  is  a  large  fhort 
Pear  ;  the  flalk  is  long  ar.d  ftrait;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  commonly 
of  a  fine  re-d  or  purple  colour.  This  is  by  fome  efleemed' 
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■for  sating,  but  it  is  generally  too  auftere  in  this  country  for 
*  that  purpofe.  It  is  rue  bell  Pear  in  the  world  for  baking 
or  comports.  It  is  good  from  February  to  May. 

77.  Pyrus  fati-va,  Jruftu.  brumali  oblongo,  pctrtim  fiavef- 
cente,  par l tin  purpurafcenle.  Saint  Martial.  It  is  alfo  called 

"in  fome  places  Poire  Ange'ique,  i.e.  the  Angelick  Pear. 
This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  {hape  like  the  Boncretien,  but  not 
fo  large,  a  little  flatter'  at  the  crown;  ic  has  a  very  long 
ftalk  ;  the  {kin  is  frnooth  and  yellowifti,  but  on  the  fide 
next  the  fun  it  turns  to  a  purplifh  colour  ;  the  fierti  is  tender, 
buttery,  and  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  This  is  in  eating  in 
February  and  March,  and  will  keep  very  long. 

78.  Pyrus  fatlva,  fruBu  brumali  oh  I  or  go,  partim  allido, 
partial  purpurea  odorato,  f ac char  at  0.  La  Poire  de  Chaumon- 
tefle,  or  Befi  de  Chaumontelle,  i.  e.  the  Wilding  of  Chau-  . 
montelle.  This  Pear  is  in  {hape  fomewhat  like  the  Autumn 
Beurre,  but  is  flatter  at  the  crown  ;  the  {kin  is  a  little  rough, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  turns  to  a  purplifh  colour  next 
the  fun  ;  the  fldh  is  melting;  the  juice  is  very  rich,  and 
little  perfumed.  It  is  in. eating  from  November  to  January, 
and  is  erteemed  by  fome  the  bell  lare  Pear  yet  known. 

79.  Pyrus  fati-va,  ftuBu  brumali  glohofo  feffili  cinereo  ma¬ 
cules  amplis  cljCurioribus  ccvfperfo.  Foum.  Carmelite.  This 
i-<  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a  roundifli  form  ;  the  {kin  is  of  a 
gray  colour  on  one  fide,  but  is  inclined  to  a  red  on  the  other, 
having  fome  broad  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  all  over;  the  flelh 
is  commonly  hard  and  dry,  fo  that  it  is  not  very  much 
erteemed.  It  is  in  feafon  in  March. 

80.  Py  rus  fati-va,  frudiu  brumali  maxima  pyramida-io,  di¬ 
late  viren'.e.  The  Union  Pear,  othefwife  called  Dr.  Uvedale  s 
St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very  large  long  Pear,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  doth  fometimes 
change  to  a  red  as  it  ripens.  This  is  not  fit  for  eating,  but 
bakes  very  well ;  and  being  a  great  bearer,  and  a  very  large 
fruit,  deferves  a  place  in  every  good  collection.  It  is  in 
feafon  from  Chrijhnas  to  /Jpril. 

The  time  cf  each  fruit  ripening,  as  here  fet  down,  is  ta¬ 
ken  at  a  medium  for  feven  years,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  all  forts  of  fruit  generally  ripen  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  alrnoit  any  part  of  England, 
it  is  very  obvious  to  every  perfon,  who  will  attend  to  the 
culture  of  fruit-trees,  that  their  time  of  ripening  is  accele¬ 
rated  by  long  cultivation  ;  for  many  of  the  forts  of  Pears, 
which  fome  years  part  rarely  became  ripe  in  England,  unlefs 
they  grew  againrt  the  bell  afpecled  walls,  are  now  found  to 
ripen  extremely  well  on  efpaliers  and  dwarfs  ;  and  thole 
Pears,  which  feldom  were  in  eating  till  January,  are  ripe  a 
month  earlier.  There  is  alfo  a  very  great  difference  in  their 
time  of  ripening  in  different  feafons,  for  I  have  known  the 
fruit  of  a  Pear-tree  in  one  year  all  ripe  and  gone  by  the 
middle  of  Cfiober,  and  the  very  next  year  the  fruit  of  the 
fame  tree  has  not  been  fit  to  eat  till  the  er.d  of  December , 
fo  that  allowance  {hould  be  made  for  thefe  accidents.  The 
Befi  de  Chaumontelle  Pear,  about  forty  years  paid,  was 
feldom  fit  to  eat  before  February,  and  has  continued  good 
till  the  middle  of  April ;  but  now  this  Pear  is  commonly 
ripe  in  November,  and  when  it  is  planted  on  a  warm  foil, 
and  again!!  a  good  afpedted  wall,  it  is  in  eating  the  middle 
of  Ottober.  This  forwarding  cf  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pears, 
.may  be  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  rtocks  upon  which 
they  are  grafted  ;  for  if  they  are  grafted  upon  early  fummer 
Pear-ftocks,  they  will  ripen  much  earlier  than  when  they  are 
upon  hard  Winter  Pear-flocks  ;  and  if  fome  of  the  very  foft 
melting  Pears  were  grafted  upon  fitch  flocks  as  are  railed 
from  the  moft  auftere  fruit,  fuch  as  are  never  fit  to  eat,  and 
of  which  the  befi  Perry  is  made,  it  would  improve  thofe 
fruits,  and  continue  them  much  longer  good  ;  or  if  the 
common  free-ftocks  were  firft  grafted  with  any  of  thefe  hard 
m  nter  Pears,  and  when  they  have  grown  a  year,  then  to 
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raft  cr  bud  thefe  foft  melting  Pear*?  upon  them,  it  would 

ave  the  fame  effedt ;  but  the  Pears  fo  raifed,  will  require  a 
year’s  more  growth  in  the  nurfery,  and  confequently  can¬ 
not  be  fold  at  the  fame  price  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  in 
the  common  method,  thefe  requiring  to  be  twice  budded  or 
grafted,  fo  that  there  is  double  labour,  bebde  {landing  a 
full  year  longer;  but  this  difference  in  the  firft  expence  of 
the  trees,  is  not  worth  regarding  by  any  perfon  who  is  de- 
firous  to  have  good  fruit;  for  the  fetting  out  in  a  right  way 
is  that  which  every  one  Ihould  be  the  moft  careful  of,  fiuce 
by  miftaking  at  firft,  much  time  is  loft,  and  an  after  expence 
of  new  trees  often  attends  ic. 

The  ripening  of  thefe  fruits  may  alfo  be  accelerated  by 
the  method  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe  trees,  which 
are  greatly  improved  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  paft  ; 
for  if  we  look  into  the  directions  which  are  given  by  the 
beft  writers  on  this  fubjcfl,  we  fhall  foon  difeover  how  lit¬ 
tle  they  knew  fixty  years  ago,  of  the  true  method  of  pruning 
and  managing  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  fcarce  one  of  them 
making  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit. 

Pears  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
flocks  of  their  own  kind,  which. are  commonly  called  free- 
ftocks,  or  upon  Quince-flocks,  or  White -thorn,  upon  all 
which  thefe  fruits  will  take ;  but  the  latter  fort  cf  flock  is 
now  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  they  never  keep  pace  in  their 
growth  with  the  fruit  budded  or  grafted  upon  them  ;  as  alfo 
becaufe  the  fruit  upon  fuch  flocks  are  commonly  drier,  and 
more  apt  to  be  ftony,  than  when  they  are  upon  Pear-flocks. 
Quince-flocks  are  greatly  ufed  in  the  nurferies  for  all  forts 
of  Ptars"  which  are  defigr.ed  for  dwarfs  or  walls,  in  order 
to  check  the  luxuriancy  of  their  growth,  fo  that  they  may 
be  kept  within  compafs  better  than  upon  free-ftocks.  But 
againft  the  general  ufe  of  thefe  flocks,  for  all  forts  of  Pears 
indifferently,  there  are  very  great  objedlions  :  ill,  Becaufe 
fome  forts  of  Pears  will  not  thrive  upon  thefe  flocks,  but  in 
two  or  three  years  decay,  or  at  moft  will  but  juft  keep  alive. 
2aly,  Mol!  of  the  forts  of  hard-breaking  Pears,  are  rendered 
ftony,  and  good  for  little ;  fo  that,  whenever  any  of  thefe 
forts  are  thus  injudicioufly  raifed,  the  fruit,  although  the 
kind  be  ever  fo  good,  is  condemned  as  good  for  nothing 
by  fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  when  the  fault 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  flock,  on  which  it  was  grafted. 
On  the  contrary,  moft  melting  buttery  Pears  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  upon  Quince-flocks,  provided  they  are 
planted  on  a  ftrong  foil ;  but,  if  the  ground  be  very  dry 
and  gravelly,  no  iort  of  Pear  will  do  well  upon  Quince- 
flocks  in  fuch  places. 

Thefe  general  diredlions  being  given,  there  is  no  occafion 
to  repeat  any  part  of  the  method  in  which  thefe  flocks  are 
raifed,  and  the  fruits  budded  or  grafted  thereon,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Nurseries. 

The  diflance  which  thefe  trees  Ihould  be  planted,  either 
againft  walls  or  efpaliers,  mull  not  be  lefs  than  thirty  feet, 
but,  if  they  are  planted  forty  feet,  it  will  be  better  ;  for,  if 
they  have  not  room  to  fpread  on  each  fide,  it  will  be  im- 
poiTible  to  preferve  them  in  good  order,  efpecially  thofe  on 
free-ftocks,  for  the  more  thefe  trees  are  pruned,  the  more 
they  will  {hoot ;  and,  as  I  laid  before,  many  forts  of  Pears 
produce  their  blcffom-buds  firft  at  the  extremity  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year’s  {hoots ;  fo  that  when  they  are  ftiorter.ed,  the  fruit 
will  be  cut  away,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the 
trees  have  not  room  allowed  in  their  firft  planting. 

This  diftance,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  objected  to  by  many 
who  have  not  fully  attended  to  the  growth  of  thefe  trees, 
efpecially  as  it  hath  been  the  general  practice  of  moft  gar¬ 
deners  to  plant  thefe  trees  at  lefs  than  half  the  diftance 
which  is  here  mentioned  ;  but,  whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  view  any  of  thefe  trees  which  have  been  fome 
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years  /landing,  they  will  always  find,  if,  by  accident,  one 
of  thefe  trees  has  been  planted  Sgainft  a  building,  where 
the  branches  have  had  room  to  fpread,  that  this  tree  has 
produced  more  fruit  than  twelve  trees  which  have  been 
crouded  clofe,  and  have  not  room  for  their  branches  to  ex¬ 
tend.  There  are  fome  Pear-trees  now  growing,  which 
fpread  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  are  upward  of 
twenty  feet  high,  which  produce  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  than  three  trees  in  the  fame  room  would  have  done, 
as  there  are  examples  enough  to  prove,  where  trees  are 
planted  again/I  houfes  and  the  ends  of  buildings  at  about 
twelve  feet,  or  much  lefs  didance,  becaufe  there  is  height 
of  walling  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  the  reafon  commonly 
given  by  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  fo  clofe  together.  But 
one  tree  will  bear  more  fruit,  when  the  branches  are  trained 
horizontally,  than  three  or  four  trees,  whofe  branches  are 
led  upright;  and  there  never  can  be  any  danger  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  wall  being  left  naked  or  unfurni/hed,  for  1 
have  feen  a  Pear-tree  which  has  fpread  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  width,  and  covered  the  wall  upward  of  thirty-fix  feet  in 
height :  this  was  a  Summer  Boncretien  Pear,  and  was  extreme¬ 
ly  fiuitful,  which  rarely  happens  to  this  fort  when  they  are 
not  allowed  a  large  /hare  of  room.  The  fine/l  tree  of  this 
fort  of  Pear,  which  I  ever  have  feen,  was  a  large  ffandard- 
tree  in  my  own  pofleflion,  whofe  Hem  was  not  more  than 
ten  feet  high,  where  the  branches  came  out  regularly,  and 
extended  near  thirty  feet  on  every  fide  from  the  trunk, 
many  of  which  were,  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  fummer, 
brought  down  to  the  ground,  fo  were  obliged  to  be  fup- 
ported  with  props  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  to 
prevent  their  lying  upon  the  ground;  and  this  tree 'had  its 
branches  fo  difpofed,  as  to  form  a  natural  parabola  of  forty 
feet  in  height,  bearing  from  the  lowed  to  the  higheft 
branches;  fo  that  in  a  kindly  fcafon,  when  the  bloifcms 
efcaped  the  frofl,  it  hath  produced  upward  of  two  thoufand 
Pears,  which  were  much  better  flavoured  than  any  of  the 
fame  fort  which  I  have  yet  tailed.  This  infiance  I  mention 
only  to  (hew  how  much  one  of  thefe  trees  will  fpread,  if 
proper  room  be  allowed  it,  and  alfo  to  obferve  that,  as  the 
branches  of  this  tree  had  never  been  /hortened,  they  were 
fruitful  to  their  extremities.  This  /hews  the  abfurdity  of 
the  French  gardeners,  who  do  not  allow  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  diftance  to  thefe  trees ;  and  fome  of  their  molt 
improved  writers  on  this  fubjedl  have  advifed  the  planting 
an  Apple-tree  between  the  Pear-trees,  where  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  twelve  feet,  and  yet  thefe  authors  afterward  fay, 
that  a  good  Pear-tree  will  fhoot  three  feet  each  way  in  one 
year ;  therefore*,  according  to  their  own  obfervation,  the 
trees  fo  planted  will  have  their  branches  meet  together  in 
two  or  three  years  at  molt ;  and  what  mull  be  the  cafe 
with  fiich  trees  in  five  or  fix  years,  is  not  difficult  to  know. 
But  this  method  of  planting  has  not  been  peculiar  to  the 
French,  for  mod  of  the  gardens  in  England  have  been  little 
better  planted.  Irdeed,  thofe  perfons  who  were  intruded 
with  the  making  and  planting  mod  of  the  Englijh  gardens, 
had  little  /kill  of  their  own,  fo  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
direftions  of  the  French  gardeners,  of  whom  they  had  fo 
great  an  opinion,  as  to  get  their  books  tranflated,  and  to 
thefe  have  added  fome  trifling  notes,  which  rather  betray 
their  weaknefs  ;  for,  where  they  have  objected  to  the  little 
room  which  their  authors  had  allowed  to  thefe  trees,  they 
have,  at  the  mod,  allowed  them  but  three  feet  more,  from 
which  it  is  plain,  they  had  r.ot  confidered  the  natural  growth^ 
of  the  trees,  and  whoever  departs  from  nature,  may  be 
jufily  pronounced  an  un/kilful  gardener. 

As  mod  of  the  Englijh  gardens  have  been  made  and  planted 
by  perfons  of  little  judgment,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  of 
them  which  produce  much  fruit,  for  although  many  of  thefe 
gardens  have  been  totally  altered,  and  new-planted,  yet 
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thef  have  feldom  been  much  altered  for  the  better,  and 
the  po/Te/Tors  have  been  put  to  the  cxpence  of  removing 
the  old  trees,  alfo  the  earth  of  their  borders,  and  to  pur- 
chale  new  trees,  which  have  been  planted  perhaps  a  foot 
or  twm  farther  afunder  than  the  old  trees,  which  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  fo  that,  when  the  young  trees  have  grown  a  few 
years,  they  were  in  the  fame  condition  as  the  old,  and  it 
will  be  the  lofs  of  fo  many  years  to  the  owner;  but  this 
will  conflantly  be  the  cafe,  when  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
perfons  employed,  who  can  fell  fo  many  your.g  trees,  and- 
the  planting  of  three  times  the  number  of  trees  in  a  garden* 
more  than  is  proper,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  aferibed  to 
the  fame,  though  in  many  iriftances'  I  fhould  be  inclinable' 
to  think  it  has  proceeded  from  ignorance,  rather  than  defign. 

But  where  fruit-trees  have  been  thus  injudicioufly  planted, 
if  the  flocks  are  healthy  and  good,  the  bed  way  to  recover 
this  lofs  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three,  and  leave  every  third  or 
fourth  tree,  according  to  the  didance  which  they  were 
planted,  and  fpread  clown  the  branches  of  thofe  which  are 
left  horizontally,  I  mean,  all  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being 
fo  brought  down  ;  but  thofe,  which  are  too  ffubbern  for 
this,  /hould  be  cut  off  near  the  dem,  where  there  will  be 
new  /hoots  enough  produced  to  furni/h  the  wall  or  efpalier  ; 
and,  if  the  fort  of  fruit  is  not  the  fame  as  defired,  the 
young  branches  may  be  budded  the  fame  fummer,  or  grafted 
the  following  fpring  with  any  other  fort  of  Pear,  and  hereby 
many  vears  may  be  faved  ;  for  one  of  thefe  old  trees  will 
fpread  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  produce  more  fruit, 
when  thus  managed,  in  three  years,  than  a  new  tree  will 
in  ten  or  twelve,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  mended.  This 
is  a  method  which  I  have  prabtifed  with  great  fuccefs, 
where  i  have  been  employed  to  amend  the  blunders  of 
thefe  great  gardeners,  as  they  are  diled,  and  hereby  the 
walls  and  efpaliers  have  been  well  furni/hed  in  a  few  years. 

But  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  being  furni/hed  with 
proper  trees/is  the  preparing  of  the  ground  to  receive  them  ; 
in  the  doing  of  which,  there  /hould  be  great  regard  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  where  the  trees  are  to  grow  ;  for,  if 
it  is  a  drong  /liff  land,  and  fubjebl  to  wet  in  the  winter, 
the  borders  /hould  be  raifed  as  much  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  as  you  conveniently  can.  And  if  under  the  good 
ioil  there  is  a  fufffeient  quantity  of  lime  rubbilh,  or  Hones 
laid  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  running  down¬ 
ward,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  The  borders 
for  thefe  /hould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  feet  broad,  but,  if 
they  are  twelve,  it  will  be  dill  better.  And  as  thefe  bor¬ 
ders  may  be  planted  with  fuch  forts  of  efculent  plants  as  do 
not  grow  large,  or  Whofe  roots  do  not  run  deep,  or  mac 
together  on  the  furface,  thefe  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Pear- 
trees,  for  thefe  are  not  fo  nice  in  their  culture  as  Peach  and 
Nedlarine  trees ;  fo  the  turning  of  the  ground,  and  mend¬ 
ing  it  for  thefe  crops,  will  rather  improve  than  injure  the 
trees,  provided  the  plants  do  not  fhade  the  trees,  or  are  not 
fuffered  to  /land  too  long,  upon  the  borders.  But  all  the 
Cabbage  kind,  as  alfo  Beans,  fhould  be  excluded  from  thefe 
borders,  becaufe  they  root  deep  in  the  ground,  and  draw 
much  nourifhnient  from  the  trees. 

But  if  the  foil  is  /hallow,  and  the  bottom  is  cither  gravel 
or  chalk,  there  mud  be  a  fufficient  depth  of  good  earth  laid 
upon  the  borders,  fo  as  to  make  them  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep  ;  for,  if  the  ground  is  not  of  this  depth,  the  trees  will 
not  thrive  well.  And,  in  doing  of  this,  I  mud  caution 
every  perfon  not  to  dig  out  the  gravel  in  a  trench  (as  is  by 
fome  pra&ifed),  and  fill  this  trench  with  good  earth,  for 
by  fo  doing,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  extended  to 
the  width  of  the  trench,  they  will  meet  with  the  gravel 
which  Will  dop  them  fo,  that  they  will  be  confined,  as  if 
they  were  in  tubs  of  earth,  whereby  the  trees  will  be  foon 
fpoiled  ;  therefore,  when  the  gravel  or  chalk  is  removed,  it 
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Ihoild  be  entirely  taken  away  over  the  whole  garden,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  raife  the  whole  border  above  it. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  new-made  from  a  field,  then  all 
the  good  earth  on  the  furface  fhould  be  carefully  preferved, 
and,  if  the  good  ground  is  taken  out  where  the  w’alks  are 
defigned  to  be  made,  and  laid  upon  the  borders,  or  in  the 
quarters,  it  will  add  to  the  depth  of  the  foil,  and  fave  ex¬ 
pence  in  bringing  in  of  new  earth.  If  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  one  year  before  it  is  planted,  the  trees  will  thrive 
the  better,  for  by  laying  the  ground  in  ridges,  and  turning 
it  over  two  or  three  times,  it  will  loofen  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  much  better  for  planting;  but  intrenching,  or  plough¬ 
ing  of  the  ground,  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
go  deeper  than  the  ground  is  good,  otherwife  all  the  good 
foil  will  be  buried  below  the  roots,  and  the  bad  ground 
will  be  turned  on  the  top,  which  is  what  I  have  known 
done  at  a  great  expence  by  perfons,  who  have  been  at  the 
top  of  their  profehion,  and  have  thereby  entirely  ruined 
the  gardens. 

Where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  bringing  in  any  frefh  earth 
for  the  borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  to  mix  this  with  the  furface  of  the  earth  of  the 
borders,  that  it  may  be  turned  over  two  or  three  times, 
that  the  parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  before 
the  trees  are  planted  ;  and,  if  foine  very  rotten  dung  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  this,  it  will  greatly  improve  it.  In  choofing  of  the 
earth,  which  is  to  be  brought  into  the  garden,  there  fhould 
be  this  care,  viz.  That  if  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden  is 
light  and  dry,  then  the  new  earth  fhould  be  loamy  and 
ft  iff ;  but  where  the  natural  foil  is  flrong  or  loamy,  then  the 
new  earth  fhould  be  light  and  fandy,  which  will  loofen  the 
parts  of  the  natural  foil,  and  greatly  mend  it. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  the  laying  the 
whole  depth  of  the  borders  with  what  they  call  Virgin- 
earth,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  pafture  where  the 
land  has  not  been  ploughed  ;  but  if  this  is  not  brought  in¬ 
to  the  garden  at  Jeaft  one  year  before  the  trees  are  planted, 
that  by  turning  it  over  often  it  may  be  fweetened,  it  will 
not  be  fo  good  as  that  which  is  taken  from  a  kitchen-garden, 
where  the  land  is  good,  and  has  been  well  wrought,  for 
by  often  turning  and  breaking  of  the  foil,  it  will  be  the 
better  prepared  to  receive  the  trees. 

Others  recommend  tire  mixing  a  great  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  with  the  earth  of  the  borders ;  but  this  is  not  fo  pro¬ 
per,  for,  bye  making  of  the  ground  too  rich,  it  will  only 
encourage  the  luxuriant  gro  wth  of  the  trees  ;  therefore  it  is 
always  better  to  mend  the  borders  from  time  to  time  as 
they  may  require,  and  not  to  add  fo  much  dung  in  the  firft 
making  them. 

Another  care  is  required  in  the  making  of  the  borders 
on  wet  ground,  which  is  to  contrive  fome  covered  drains 
to  convey  off  the  water  in  winter,  ctherwife,  by  this  being 
detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  it  will  greatly  prejudice 
them  ;  and  in  the  building  of  the  walls  round  a  kitchen- 
garden,  where  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  be  wet,  there 
fhould  be  fome  arches  turned  in  the  foundations  of  thofe 
walls,  which  are  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  garden,  to  let  off 
the  wet. 

The  manner  of  preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting  is  the 
fame  as  hath  been  diredled  for  other  fruit-trees,  viz.  to  cut 
off  ail  the  filial]  fibres  from  the  roots,  and  to  ihorten  fome 
of  the  longeft  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the  bruifed  ones,  or 
fuch  as  fhoo;  downright :  this  being  done,  you  fhould  plant 
them  in  the  places  intended  at  the  before-mentioned  diftance. 
The  beft  time  to  plant  thefe  trees  (if  upon  a  middling  or 
dry  foil)  is  in  QSicler  or  November,  leaving  their  heads  on 
till  fp ring,  which  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  walls  or  flakes, 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  difturbing  their  roots  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  March  their  heads  fhould  be  cut  oft'  in  the 
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matuiter  already  diredled  for  Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees, 
obferving  alfo  to  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the- 
ground  about  their  roots  when  they  are  planted,  as  hath 
been  feveral  times  already  direcled  for  other  trees,  but  in 
wet  ground  the  trees  may  be  planted  in  February ,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  at  any  time  before  the  buds  are  much' 
fwelled,  but  thefe  may  be  cut  down  when  they  are  planted. 

The  fir  ft  fummer  after  planting,  the  branches  fhould  be 
trained  to  a  wall  or  efpalier  {againft  which  they  are  planted) 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  they  are  produced,  without 
fhortening  of  them,  and  the  Michaelmas  following  fome  of 
thefe  fhoots  fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  branches,  to  furnifh 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  or  efpalier  ;  but  the  fhoots  ought 
not  to  be  fhortened,  unlefs  where  there  is  a  want  of  branches 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  therefore  the  lefs  the  knife  is  ufed  to 
thefe  trees,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for,  whenever  the 
fhoots  are  flopped,  it  occaiions  the  buds  immediately  below 
the  cut  to  fend  forth  two  or  more  fhoots,  wheieby  there 
will  be  a  confufion  of  branches,  and  rarely  any  fruit,  is 
produced  with  this  management. 

The  diftance  which  the  branches  of  Pears  fhould  be 
trained,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  their  fruit. 
Such  forts  whofe  fruit  are  fmall,  may  be  allowed  five  or 
fix  inches,  but  the  larger  forts  muft  not  be  lefs  than  feven 
or  eight  inches  afunder.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the 
branches  carefully  trained  horizontally  as  they  are  produced, 
there  will  benooccafion  for  much  cutting  thefe  trees,  which, 
inilead  of  checking  their  growth,  does,  on  the  contrary,  caufe 
them  to  Ihoot  the  ftronger. 

It  is  very  furpriftng  to  read  the  tedious  methods  which 
moft  of  the  writers  on  fruit-trees  have  directed  for  pruning 
of  thefe  trees,  for,  by  their  prolix  and  perplexed  methods, 
one  would  imagine  they  had  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
felves  as  unintelligible  as  poffible  ;  and  this,  1  am  fure, 
may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  for  a  learner 
ever  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  fkill  in  pruning  by  the  tedi¬ 
ous  and  perplexed  directions  which  are  publithed  by  Mon  ft, 
Quintiriy,  and  thofe  who  have  copied  from  him;  for,  as 
thefe  have  all  fet  out  wrong  in  the  beginning,  by  allowing 
their  trees  lefs  than  a  third  of  the  diftance  which  they  lhculd 
be  planted,  they  have  preferibed  rules  to  keep  them  within 
that  compafs,  which  are  the  moft  abfurd,  and  contrary  to 
all  reafon. 

I  fhall  therefore  only  lay  down  a  few  neceffary  directions 
for  the  pruning  and  managing  of  thefe  trees,  which  fhall 
be  done  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  that  a  learner  may  the 
more  eafily  underftand  it,  and  which  (together  with  proper 
obfervations)  will  be  fufficient  to  any  perfon  in  the  right 
management  of  them. 

Pear-trees  generally  produce  their  bloffom-buds  firft  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lafl  year’s  fhoots,  fo  that,  if  thefe  are 
fhortened,  the  bloffoms  are  cut  off ;  but  this  is  not  all  the 
damage,  for  (as  I  before  faid)  this  occafions  the  buds  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  cut  to  put  forth  two  or  more  fhoots, 
whereby  the  number  of  branches  will  be  increafed,  and  the 
tree  crouded  too  much  with  wood  ;  befides,  thofe  buds, 
which  by  this  management  produce  fhoots,  would  have 
only  produced  carbons  and  fpurs,  upon  which  the  bloffom- 
buds  are  produced,  if  the  leading  branch  had  not  been 
fhortened  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  flopped,  unlefs 
to  furniih  wood  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  provide  a  new  fupplv  of  wood  in 
Pear-trees,  as  muft  be  done  for  Peaches,  NeCtarines,  (jfc. 
which  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  young  wood,  for  Pears 
produce  their  fruit  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which  continue 
fruitful  many  years  ;  fo  that,  where  thefe  trees  have  been 
fkilfuliy  managed,  I  have  been  branches  which  have  been 
trained  horizontally  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  trunk 
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of  the  tree,  and  have  been  fruitful  their  whole  length. 
And  if  we  do  but  carefully  obferve  the  branches  of  a  healthy 
ftandard-tree,  which  has  been  permitted  to  grow  without 
pruning,  we  (hall  find  many  of  thefe  fpurs  that  are  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  or  more,  which  are  very  full  of  blofiom- 
buds,  and  produce  a  good  number  of  fruit  annually. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  tress  fhould  be  often 
looked  over  to  train  the  (hoots,  as  they  are  produced,  re¬ 
gularly  to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  and  to  difplace  fore  right 
and  luxuriant  branches  as  they  (hoot  out,  whereby  the  fruit 
will  be  equally  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  more  beautiful  and  better  tailed  than  when  they 
are  (haded  by  the  branches ;  and  by  thus  managing  the 
trees  in  fummer,  they  will  always  appear  beautiful,  and  in 
winter  they  will  want  but  little  pruning. 

Where  Pear-trees  are  thus  regularly  trained  without  (lop¬ 
ping  of  their  (hoots,  and  have  full  room  for  their  branches 
to  extend  on  each  fide,  there  will  never  be  any  occafion  for 
dilbarking  of  the  branches,  or  cutting  off  the  roots  (as  hath 
been  directed  by  feveral  writers  on  gardening) ;  which  me¬ 
thods,  however  they  may  anfwer  the  intention  for  the  pre- 
fent,  yet  will  certainly  greatly  injure  the  trees,  as  muft  all 
violent  amputations,  which  fhould  be  ever  avoided,  as  much 
as  poflibie,  on  fruit-trees ;  and  this,  I  am  fure,  can  never 
be  wanted,  where  trees  have  been  rightly  planted,  and  re¬ 
gularly  trained,  while  young. 

The  feafon  for  pruning  of  thefe  trees  is  any  time  after 
the  fruits  are  gathered,  until  the  beginning  of  March ,  but 
the  fooner  it  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  better, 
for  reafons  already  given  for  pruning  of  Peach-trees ;  though 
indeed  the  deferring  of  thefe  until  fpring,  where  there  are 
large  quantities  of  trees  to  prune,  is  not  fo  injurious  to 
them,  as  to  fome  tender  fruits ;  bur,  if  the  branches  are  re¬ 
gularly  trained  in  the  fummer,  and  the  luxuriant  (hoots 
rubbed  off,  there  will  be  little  left  to  do  to  them  in  winter. 

All  the  forts  of  fummer  Pears  will  ripen  very  well  either 
on  (landards,  dwarfs,  or  efpaliers,  as  will  all  autumn  Pears 
upon  dwarfs  or  efpaliers  ;  but,  where  a  perfon  is  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  his  fruit,  I  would  always  advife  the  planting  them 
againft  efpaliers,  in  which  method  they  take  up  lefs  room 
in  a  garden,  and,  if  they  are  well  managed,  appear  very 
beautiful,  the  fruit  larger  and  better  tailed  than  tiiofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  dwarfs,  as  hath  been  already  obferved ;  but  fome 
of  the  winter  Pears  muft  be  planted  againft  eaft,  fouth-eaft, 
or  fouth-weft  walls,  otherwise  they  will  not  ripen  well  in 
England  in  bad  feafons. 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  late 
winter  Pears  in  very  bad  feafons,  yet,  in  general,  mod  forts 
of  them  will  ripen  extremely  well  in  all  warm  fixations, 
when  they  are  planted  in  efpalier,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
better  flavoured  than  that  which  grows  againft  walls,  and 
will  keep  much  longer  good  ;  for,  as  the  heat  againft  walls, 
which  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  will  be  very  great  at  fome 
times,  and  at  others  there  will  be  little  warmth,  all  fruit, 
which  grow  near  them,  will  be  haftened  unequally,  and 
therefore  is  never  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  fame  forts  are 
which  ripen  well  in  the  open  air ;  and  all  the  fruit,  wrhich 
is  ripened  thus  unequally,  will  decay  mach  fooner  than 
thofe  which  ripen  gradually  in  the  open  air  ;  therefore  thofe 
winter  Pears,  which  grow  in  efpalier,  may  be  kept  fix 
weeks  longer  than  thofe  which  grow  againft  walls,  which 
is  a  very  defirable  thing;  for  to  have  plenty  of  thefe  fruit, 
at  a  feafon  when  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  other  fruit  to 
fupply  the  table  but  Apples,  is  what  all  lovers  of  fruit  muft  : 
be  greatly  pleafed  to  enjoy,  which  is  what  may  be  effected 
By  planting  many  of  the  late  forts  in  efpalier,  where,  al¬ 
though  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  coloured  as  thofe  from 
the  walls,  yet  they  will  be  found  exceeding  good.  When 
the  JBefi  de  Chaumontcll^  came  firft  to  England,  the  trees 
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were  planted  in  efpalier,  and  fome  of  them  not  on  a  very 
ood  foil,  or  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  yet  from  thefe  trees 

have  eaten  this  Pear  in  great  perfection  in  April,  and 
fometimes  it  has  kept  till  May  whereas,  all  thole  which 
have  been  fince  planted  againft  walls  ripen  their  fruit  by 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  are  generally  gone  by  the 
middle  of  December,  nor  are  the  latter  fo  well  tailed  as 
thofe  off*  the  efpaliers. 

The  Firgulcuje  and  St.  Germain,  as  alfo  the  Colmar,  are 
efteemed  the  mod  difficult  forts  to  ripen  their  fruit,  yet 
thefe!  have  eaten  in  great  perfediion  from  efpaliers,  and 
often  from  llandard-trees,  where  they  grew  upon  a  warm 
foil,  but  the  fruit  was  much  fmaller  on  the  ftandard -trees 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  forts  which  grew  againft  walls  or 
efpaliers,  but  they  were  fuli  as  well  flavoured  ;  and  fome 
of  thefe  forts  I  have  eaten  good  in  April,  which  is  two 
months  later  than  they  ufually  keep ;  but  yet  I  would  not 
advife  the  planting  of  thefe  late  Pears  in  ftandard-trees, 
becaufe  they  (hould  hang  very  late  on  the  trees  in  autumn, 
at  which  feafon  the  winds  are  generally  very  high  ;  ard 
thefe  ftandard-trees  being  much  expofed,  the  fruit  is  often 
blown  off  the  trees  before  they  are  ripe,  and  thofe  of  them,, 
which  may  hang  on  the  trees,  are  frequently  bruifed  by  be¬ 
ing  forced  againft  the  bratrehes  by  the  winds,  fo  that  they 
feldom  keep  well.  What  1  mentioned  this  for,  is  to  prove 
that  thefe  Pears  will  ripen  very  well  without  the  afliltance 
of  a  wall ;  fo  that,  if  they  are  planted  in  efpaliers,  where 
the  trees  are  kept  low,  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  much  expo- 
fed  to  the  ftrong  winds  in  autumn  as  thofe  on  the  (landards, 
therefore  can  be  in  no  danger  of  the  fruit  coming  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and,  as  the  trees  in  efpaliers  will  be  conftantly 
pruned,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  againft 
walls,  the  fruit  will  be  as  large  on  thofe  trees ;  therefore, 
where  a  perfon  has  a  warm  fituation,  and  a  kindly  foil,  I 
would  not  advife  the  being  at  an  expence  to  build  walls 
on  purpofe  for  Pears,  but  to  plant  them  againft  efpaliers, 
and,  where  there  is  any  one  who  is  very  curious  to  ha\e 
plenty  of  thefe  fruit,  a n d _  will  be  at  the  expence  to  procure 
them,  I  (hould  advife  the  having  a  fufficienc  quantity  cf 
Reed-mats  made  to  fix  up  againft  the  back  of  the  efpalier 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloflom,  Which  will 
fereen  them  from  cold  winds,  and  preferve  the  tender  fruit: 
until  they  are  pad  danger,  when  the  Reeds  may  be  taken 
down,  and  put  under  a  (lied  to  preferve  them  from  the 
weather  ;  and,  if  the  autumn  fhould  prove  bad,  thefe  Reeds 
may  be  fixed  up  again,  which  will  forward  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the  winds  from,  blowing  down, 
ar.d  bruifing  of  it.  Thefe  Reeds  maybe  purchafed  for  one 
Shilling  per  yard,  running  meafiire,  at  fix  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and,  if  they  are  carefully  laid  up,  ar.d  kept  from  the 
weather,  thefe  Breeds  will  1  a  ft  feven  or  eight  years,  fo  that 
the  exper.ee  will  not  be  very  great,  and,  when  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  thefe  are  of  to  the.  fruit  are  confidered,  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  perfon  will  objeft  to  the  ufe  of  them. 

But  after  the  fruit  is  fet  and  growing,  there  will  be  far¬ 
ther  care  neceffary  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  good,  for  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  preferved  a  good  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
trees,  and  then  leave  them  entirely  to  nature  during  the 
feafon  of  their  growth,  but  there  will  require  (ome  (kill  and 
attendance  on  the  trees  to  help  nature,  or  fupply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  cf  the  feafons ;  for  beiide  the  pruning  and  training 
of  the  trees  in  the  manner  before  directed,  there  will  alio 
be  wanting  fome  management  of  their  roots  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  difference -of  feafons.  In  all 
flrong  land,  where  the  ground  is  apt  to  bind  very  hard  in 
dry  weather,  the  furiace  of  the  borders  (hould  be  now  and 
then  forked  over  to  loofen  the  earth,  which  will  admit  the 
fnowers  and  large  dew's  to  penetrate  and  moillen  the  ground, 
and  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  and  alio  pre- 
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vent  the  growth  of  weeds.  And  if  the  foil  is  light  and  dry, 
and  the  feafon  (hould  prove  hot  and  dry,  there  (hould  be 
large  hollows  made  round  the  Items  of  the  trees  to  hold 
water  ;  into  each  of  thefe  there  (hould  be  poured  eight  or  nine 
pots  of  water,  which  (hould  be  repeated  once  in  a  week,  or 
ten  days,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July-,  if  the  feafon 
lhould  continue  dry.  There  fhould  alfo  be  feme  mulch  laid 
over  the  furface  of  thefe  hollows  to  prevent  the  fun  and  air 
from  drying  the  ground.  Where  this  is  pradlifed,  the  fruit 
will  be  kept  conftantly  growing,  and  prove  large  and  plump  ; 
whereas,  if  this  is  omitted,  the  fruit  will  often  be  fmall, 
grow  crooked,  crack,  and  fall  off  from  the  trees.  For  if 
the  fruit  is  once  dinted  in  their  growth,  and  rain  (hould  fall 
plentifully  after,  it  will  occafion  a  great  quantity  of  the 
fruit  to  fall  off  the  trees  ;  and  thofe  which  remain  to  ripen, 
will  not  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which  never  receive  any 
check  in  their  growth  ;  it  is  from  this  eaufe,  that  fome  years 
the  fruit  in  general  decays  before  the  ufunl  time.  For  after 
it  has  been  for  fome  time  dinted  in  its  growth,  and  then  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  whereby  it  receives  a  fudden 
growth,  it  becomes  fo  replete  with  juice,  as  to  didend  the 
Yeffels  too  fuddenly,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  firm,  which 
occafions  their  decay  ;  therefore  it  is  always  bed  to  keep 
the  fruit  condantly  in  a  growing  date,  whereby  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  proper  fize,  and  be  rendered  better  davoured. 

There  will  alfo  be  required  fome  dreffmg  to  the  ground 
jiear  the  fruit-trees,  but  this  (hould  be  laid  on  in  autumn, 
after  the  trees  are  pruned.  This  dreding  (hould  be  different, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  if  the  land  is  warm  and 
dry,  then  the  dreding  (hould  be  of  very  rotten  dung,  mixed 
with  loam ;  and  if  this  is  mixed  fix  or  eight  months  before 
it  is  laid  upon  the  borders,  and  three  cr  four  times  turned 
over,  it  will  be  the  better ;  as  will  alfo  the  mixture,  if  it  is 
made  with  neats  or  hogs-dung,  both  which  are  colder  than 
horfe-dung,  fo  more  proper  for  hot  land.  But  in  cold  diff 
land,  rotten  horfe-dung,  mixed  with  light  far.dy  earth,  cr 
fea-coal  afhes,  will  be  the  mod  proper,  as  this  will  loofen 
the  ground,  and  add  a  warmth  to  it. 

Thefe  dreffings  (hould  be  repeated  every  other  year, 
Otherwise  the  trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  the  fruit 
be  fo  good,  f'or,  notwithdanding  what  many  perfons  have 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  yet  experience  is  againft  them, 
for  the  fined  fruit  in  England,  both  as  to  fize  and  flavour, 
is  produced  on  land  which  is  the  mod  dunged  and  worked. 
Therefore  I  would' advife  the  trenching  of  the  ground  about 
the  fruit-trees  very  well  every  winter,  for  I  am  fnre  it  will 
be  found  to  anfwer  their  expectation?,  who  will  praftife 
this  method.  And  where  the  ground  in  the  quarters  is  well 
dreffed  and  trenched,-  the  fruit-trees  will  partake  of  the  be¬ 
nefit,  for  as  the  trees  advance  in  their  growth,  fo  their  roots 
are  extended  to  a  great  didance  from  their  fxems  ;  ar.d  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  diftant  roots  that  the  trees  are  fepplied 
with  their  r.ouridiment,  therefore  the  ere  (fin  ^  of  the  borders 
cn!y,  will  not  be  fufficient  for  fruit-trees  which  are  old. 

In  the  gathering  of  Pears,  great  regard  (hould  be  had  to 
the  bud  wlnch'is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot-dalk, 
for  the  next  year’s  hloffoms,  which,  by  forcing  off  the  Pear 
before  it  be  mature,  is  many  times  fpoiled;  for  while  the 
fruit  is  grp  vying,  there  is  always  a  bud  formed  by  •  the  fide 
of  the  foot-dalk  upon  the  fame  fpur,  for  the  next  year’s 
fruit;  fo  that  when  the  Pears  are  ripe,  if  thy  are  gently 
turned  upward,  the  foot-dalk  will  readily  part  from  the 
fpur,  without  injuring  of  the  bud.  .  ..  .  . 

The  fcafou  for  gathering  all  dimmer  Pears  is  juft  as  they 
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ripen,  for  none  of  thefe  will  remain  goodfabove  a  day  or 
two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree ;  nor  will  many  of 
the  autumn  Pears  keep  good  above  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
after  they  are  gathered.  But  the  winter  fruit3  (hould  hang 
as  long  upon  the  trees  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  for  they 
■'mull  not  receive  the  frod,  which  will  eaufe  them  to  rot, 
ar.d  render, their  juices  flat  and  ill  tailed  ;  but  if  the  weather 
continue  mild  until  the  end  of  Qdlober,  it  will  then  be  a  good 
feafon  for  gathering  them  in,  which  mult  always  be  done  in 
dry  weather,  and  when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry. 

In  the  doing  of  this,  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid  bruifing 
them,  therefore  you  (hould  have  a  broad  flat  baiket  to  lay 
them  in  as  they  are  gathered ;  and  when  they  are  carried 
into  the  (tore-room,  they  (hould  be  taken  out  fingly,  and 
each  fort  laid  up  in  a  clofe  heap  on  a  dry  place,  in  order 
to  fweat,  where  they  may  remain  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  during  which  time  the  windows  (hould  be  open  to 
admit  the  air,  in  order  to  carry  off  all  the  moilture  which 
is  perfpired  from  the  fruit ;  after  this,  the  Pears  (hould  be 
taken  (ingly,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then 
packed  up  in  clofe  balkets,  obferving  to  put  fome  Wheat- 
(traw  in  the  bottoms,  and  round  the  fides  of  the  balkets,  to 
prevent  their  bruifing  againil  the  bafkets.  And  if  fome 
thick  foft  paper  is  laid  double  or  treble  all  round  the  baiket, 
between  the  Straw  and  the  Pears,  this  will  prevent  the  Pears 
from  imbibing  the  mufty  tafte  which  is  communicated  to 
them  by  the  Straw,  when  they  are  contiguous ;  which  talle 
often  penetrates  through  the  (kin  fo  ftrongly,  that  when  the 
fruit  is  pared,  the  tafte  will  remain.  You  fhould  alfo  ob- 
ferve  to  put  but  one  fort  of  fruit  into  a  baiket,  left  by  their 
different  fermentations  they  (hould  rot  each  other ;  bat  if 
you  have  enough  of  one  fort  to  ftil  a  bafxet  which  holds 
two  or  three  bufhels,  it  will  be  ftiil  better.  After  you  have 
filled  the  baikets,  you  muft  cover  them  over  with  Wheat- 
ftraw  very  clofe,  firft  laying  a  covering  of  paper  two  or 
three  times  double  over  the  fruit,  and  fallen  them  down  ; 
then  place  thefe  bafkets  in  a  clofe  room,  where  they  may 
be  kept  dry  and  from  froft ;  but  the  lefs  air  is  let  into  the 
room,  the  better  the  fruit  will  keep.  It  will  be  very  ne- 
ceflary  to  fix  a  label  to  each  baiket,  denoting  the  fort  of 
fruit  therein  contained,  which  will  fave  the  trouble  of 
opening  them,  whenever  you  want  to  know  the  fo;ts  of 
fruit ;  befides,  they  ought  not  to  be  opened  befoie  their 
feafon  to.be  eaten,  for  the  oftener  they  are  opened,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  the  worfe  they  yviii  keep.  I  don’t  doubt 
but  this  will  be  objefled  to  by  many,  who  imagine  frutf 
cannot  be  laid  too  thin  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  make  (helves 
to  cifpofe  them  fingly  upon,  and  are  very  lond  of  admitting 
frefh  air,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  fuppofing  it  very 
neceffary  to  p refer ve  the  fruit  j  but  the  contrary  of  tnis  is 
found  true,  by  thofe  perfons  who  have  large  (locks  of  fruit 
laid  up  in  their  ftorehoufes  in  Londor which  remain  cloftly 
fhut  up  for  feveval  months,  in  the  manner  before  related  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  opened,  the  fruit  is  always  found  plumper 
and  founder  than  any  of  thofe  fruits  which  were  prefer ved 
fingly  upon  (helves,  whofe  (kins  are  always  (hrivciied  and 
dry.  For  (as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves)  the  air  is  the  eaufe  of 
pu'trefadlion  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  that  honourable 
gentleman  put  fruits  of  feveral  kinds  into  glades  where  the  air 
was  exhaufttd,  in  which  places  they  remained  found  for 
feveral  months,  but,  upon  being.expofed  to  the  air,  rotted 
in  a  very  ihort  time,  which  plainly  (hews  the  abfurdity  oi 
the  common  method  now  tiled,  to  preferve  fruit. 
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U  A  M  O  C  L I T.  See  Ipomcea. 

QUERCUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  582.  tab.  349. 
The  Oak-tree. 

.  The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  mate  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree ;  the  male 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  katkin.  The  female  flowers ,  which 
Jit  clofe  to  the  buds ,  have  a  bemifpberical  thick  empalement  of 
one  leaf , -which  is  rough  and  entire ,  almofl  hiding  the  flower , 
which  has  no  petal ,  hut  a  fmall  oval  germcn ,  fupporting  a  fingle 
Jive-pointed  fiyle,  crowned  by  Jingle  permanent  fligmas.  cfhe 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Nut  ( or  Jlcorn)  with  a  thick 
cover ,  having  one  cell ,  whofe  bafe  is  fixed  into  the  empalement 
or  cup. 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Quercus  fids  deciduis  cblongis,  fuperne  latioribus  Jinu- 
lus  aentioribus,  angulis  obtufes  petiolatis  glandtbus  Jeffilibus.  Oak 
with  oblong  deciduous  leaves,  broader  toward  the  top, 
having  acute  indentures,  with  obtufe  angles,  which  have 
foot-ttaiks,  and  acorns  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  or 
common  Oak. 

2.  Quercus  folds  deciduis  oblongis  obtufls,  pinnata  flnuatis 
petiolis  brevifflmis,  pcdunculis  glandorum  longijjimis.  Oak  with 
oblong,  obtufe,  deciduous  leaves,  which  are  winged-finnated, 
very  lhort  foot-ttalks,  with  a  fruit  growing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks. 

3.  Quercus  folds  cblongis  Jinuatis  obtufls  perennantibus, 
pedunculis  glandorum  longijjimis.  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufe, 
indented  leaves,  which  are  ever-green,  having  very  lohg 
foot-ttalks  to  the  Acorns  ;  or  bioad-leaved  ever-green  Oak. 

4.  Quercus  folds  oblongis  obtuse  foacat is,  Jetaceo  mucronatis 
fefjilibus ,  glandibus  mejoribus.  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufely 
indented  leaves,  which  have  briiily  points,  and  lit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  with  larger  Acorns. 

5.  Quercus  folds  oblongis  pinnatoflmiatis ,  fubius  totnen- 
tefls ,  glandibus  Jefilibus  ealyetbus  tomentofls.  Oak  with  obicng 
wing-indented  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  fide, 
and  Acorns  having  woolly  cups  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

6.  Quercus  humilis ,  folds  oblongis  obtuse  dmlatis  ,flrudtibus 
fejfllibus  conglomeratis.  Dwarf  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufely, 
indented  leaves,  and  fruit  growing  in  clutters,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches ;  or  dwarf  Oak. 

7.  Quercus  folds  oblongis  lyrato  pinnatifldis,  laciniis  travf- 
verjis  acutis,  fubius  fubtomentofls.  Liu.  Sp.  Plant.  997.  Oak: 
with  oblong  leaves,  uhich  are  lyre-ihaped,  wing:pointed 
and  have  tranfverfe  acute  jags,  which  are  foir.ewhat  downy 
on  their  under  fide. 

8.  Quercus  folds  pinnate  fmuatis  Ictvilus,  fruStilus  fejfl- 
libus.  Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  fmooth  wing-indented 
leaves,  and  fruit  fitting  dole  to  the  branches ;  commonly 
called  the  cut-ieaved  Italian  Ode. 

9.  Quercus  f  /ds  cvato-oblcngn  glabris,  flrrato  rtpandis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth, 
tawed  leaves,  and  reflexed  indentures. 

1  o .  Qu ercus  folds  obtuse-fnuatis fetaceo  -mucronatis.  Lin 
Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  obtufe  finuated  leaves,  termi- 
rated  by  briiily  points. 
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11.  Quercus  folds  obovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  flnualo- 
/erratic,  denticulatis  rotundatis  uniforndbus.  Hort.  Cliff.  448. 
Oak  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  pointed  on  both 
fides,  and  have  fawed  finufes  with  uniform  roundifh  inden¬ 
tures  ;  the  Arncrican  Chettnut-leaved  Oak. 

12.  Quercus  folds  cuneformibus  olfolete  trilobis.  Pier, 
Virg.  11 7.  Oak  with  wedge-ttiaped  leaves,  having  three- 
worn-out  lobes ;  the  Black  Oak. 

I  3 .  Qu  ercus  foliar  um  Jinubus  oh  tups,  angulis  acutis  feta - 
terminatis ,  intertr.ediis  vix  tridentaiis  margin e  integerrimo .  Hort, 
Cliff.  448.  Oak  with  obtufe  finufes  to  the  leaves,  and 
acute  angles  terminated  by  briftles,  and  an  entire  bor» 
der  •,  the  Scarlet  Oak  of  Virginia. 

14.  Quercus  folds  oblique  pinnatifldis,  f nidus  anguli/que 
obtufls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  oblique  many-pointed 
leaves,  having  obtufe  finufes  and  angles  ;  the  White  Oak 
of  Virginia. 

15.  Quercus  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  glabris. 
Oak  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  leaves ;  the. 
Willow-leaved  Oak. 

16.  Quercus  folds  oblongo-ovatis  fultus  tomentofls  integer  - 
timis.  Prod.  Leyd.  81  *.  Oak  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves, 
which  are  downy  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  narrow-leaved 
ever-green  Oak. 

17.  Quercus  folds  oblongo-ovatis  finuatofpinofs  fultus  to- 
mentefis,  glandibus  pedunculatis .  Saw.  Monfp.  96.  Ever-green 
Oak  with  oblong,  oval,  prickly,  indented  leaves,  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  bears  Acorns  with  foot- 
ttalks ;  or  the  Holly-leaved  ever-green  Oak. 

18.  Quercus  folds  ovatis  indivifs  fpino/o-dentatis  glabris. 
Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  oval,  undivided,  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  prickly  and  indented  ;  or. the  Kermes  Oak.  _ 

19.  Quercus  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  integerrimis  petiolatis 
fempervirenlibus.  Oak  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire  leaves, 
which  are  ever-green,  and  have  foot-ttalks;  commonly 
called  Live  Oak  in  America. 

20.  Quercus  film  ova  to- oblongis  indivifs  ferratis  fultus 
tomentofls,  cortice  rimofo fnngofo.  Hort.  Clifl.  448.  Oak  with 
oval,  oblong,  undivided  leaves,  which  are  lawed  and  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  and  have  a  fungous  cleft  bark;  or 
Cork-tree. 

The  firtt  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  mott  common  Oak 
of' this  country,  which  is  fo  well  know 9  as  to  need  no  de- 
fcription  ;  the  leaves  of  this  have  pretty  long  foot  fiaiks, 
and  the  Acorns  have  none,  but  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  •- 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  common  Here  as  the  firtt,  but 
in  the  wilds  of  Kent  and  Suffex  f  have  feen  many  large 
trees  of  this  kind.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not  fo  deeply 
finuated  as  thefe  of  the  firtt,  nor  are  they  fo  irregular,  but 
the  indentures  are  oppofite,  like  the  lobes  of  winged  leaves; 
thefe  have  fcarce  any  foot-ttalks,  but  fit  clofe  to  the  branches ; 
the  Acorns  ttand  upon  very  long  foot  Jlalks,  in  which  they 
ditter  from  the  common  fort.  The  timber  of  this  fort  is 
accounted  better  than  that  of  the  firtt,  and  the  trees  when: 
growing  have  a  better  appearance.  Thefe  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  fnppotad  to  be  fieminal  varieties,  which  have  acciden¬ 
tally- 
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tally  come  from  Acorns  of  the  fame  tree  ;  I  was  long  of 
this  opinion  rnyfelf,  bat  having  lately  feen  fome  yonug 
trees  with  Acorns  upon  them,  which  were  raifed  from  Acorns 
of  the  fecond  fort,  and  finding  they  retain  their  difference, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  different. 

The  third  fort  grows  upon  the  Apennines,  and  alfo  in 
Swabia  and  Portugal.  The  leaves  of  this  are  broader  and 
not  fo  deeply  finuated  as  thofe  of  the  common  Oak  ;  they 
are  of  a  lighter  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their 
under;  they  have  very  fhort  foot-halks,  their  points  are 
obtufe,  and  the  Acorns  have  very  long  foot-halks,  which 
frequently  fullain  three  or  four  growing  in  a  clufter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  common  in  fome  parts  of  France, 
where  it  rifes  to  be  a  tall  flacely  tree.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long- and  obtufcly  finuated,  each  finus  being  terminated  by 
a  .briftly  point ;  the  Acorns  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  fnorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak,  ai:d  are  regularly  indented  on  their  hdes, 
the  indentures  being  oppolite,  but  not  deep  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  are  covered  with  a  foft 
-down  on  their  under,  handing  upon  fhort  foot-fialks ;  the 
Acorns  grow  in  -cluhers,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  their 
•cups  are  covered  with  a  white  down. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy. 
This  is  a  low  buihy  Oak,  which  rifes  but  fix  or  feven  feet 
liigh,  fending  out  many  fiender  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  which  are  obtufely  indented,  Handing  upon 
fiender  foot-flalks;  the  Acorns  are  fmall,  and  grow  in 
clufiers,  and  the  galls  grow  three  or  four  together. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  in  Burgundy.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  are  frequently  indented  in  the 
middle  like  a  lyre;  they  are  jagged  and  acute-pointed,  a 
little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  (landing  upon  fiender  foot- 
flalks.  The  Acorns  are  fmall,  and  have  rough  prickly  cups. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  fmooth ;  they  are  deeply  finuated 
like  winged  leaves ;  fome  of  the  finufes  are  obtufe,  and 
others  end  in  acute  points ;  they  have  very  fhort  foot-flalks ; 
the  blanches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark  when  young  ; 
the  Acorns  are  long  and  fiender,  the  cups  rough  and  a  little 
prickly,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  Acorns  of  this 
fort  are  fweet,  and  arc  frequently  eaten  by  the  poor  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  who  in  times  of  fcarcity  grind  them  and 
make  bread  with  the  flour. 

The  ninth  fort  t  rows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from  whence 
the  Acorns  are  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  they  are 
ul'ed  for  dyeing;  thefe -are  called  Velani,  and  the  tree  Vela- 
nida  by  the  Grech.  It  is  one  of  the  faireft  fpecies  of  Oak 
in  the  world  ;  the  trunk  of  this  rifes  as  high  as  the  common 
Oak  ;  the  branches  extend  very  wide  on  every  fide,  and 
are  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark,  intermixed  with  brown 
fpots  ;  they  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  molt  of  the  laws 
or  teeth  turn  backward,  and  terminate  in  acute  points. 
The  leaves  are  ltiff,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  on  their  under  fide  are  a  little  downy  ;  the  Acorns  have 
very  large  fcaly  cups,  which  almofl  cover  them  ;  the  feales 
are  ligneous  and  acute-pointed,  handing  out  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  fome  of  the  cups  are  as  large  as  middling  Apples. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  is  a  large  tree  in  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows  ;  the  bark  is  fmooth,  of  a  grayifh 
colour,  but  that  of  the  younger  branches  is  darker;  the 
leaves  are  long  and  broad  ;  they  are  obtufely  finuated,  each 
finus  ending  with  a  briflly  point,  of  a  bright  green,  hand¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  foot-halks.  The  leaves  continue  their  ver¬ 
dure  very  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  ankfis  hard  froh  comes 
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on  early,  they  do  not  fall  till  near  Chrijlmas,  nor  do  they 
change  their  colour  long  before.  The  Acorns  of  this  fort  are 
a  little  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Oak. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  Of 
this  there  feems  to  be  two  kinds,  one  of  which  grows  to  a 
much  larger  fize  than  the  other,  though  this  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  foil  in  which  they  grow ;  for  the  largeft  fort 
grows  in  the  rich  low  lands,  where  it  becomes  the  largeft 
tree  of  any  of  the  Oaks  in  thofe  countries.  The  wood  is 
not  of  a  fine  grain,  but  is  very  ferviceable;  the  bark  is  gray 
and  fcaly;  the  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  indented  on  the 
edges,  and  have  many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from^the  mid¬ 
rib  to  the  borders  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  fo  nearly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Cheflnut-tree,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  it.  The  Acorns  of  this  fort  are  very  large,  and 
their  cups  are  fhort.  The  leaves  of  the  other  variety^  are 
not  fo  large,  nor  fo  ftrongly  veined,  and  the  Acorns  are 
fmaller  and  a  little  longer,  which  may  arile  from  the  foil. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  poor  land  in  moft 
parts  of  North  America  ;  this  never  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
and  the  wood  is  of  no  value.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark,  brown 
colour ;  the  leaves  are  very  broad  at  the  top,  where  they 
have  two  waved  indentures,  which  divide  them  almoil  into 
three  lobes ;  they  diminifh  gradually  to  their  bafe,  where 
they  are  narrow ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
have  fhort  foot-halks.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Oak,  and  have  fhort  cups. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  it  is  called  the  Red  Oak,  from  the  leaves  changing 
to  a  deep  red  or  purple  before  they  fall  off.  There  ha* 
been  fuppofed  two  forts  of  this  Oak,  but  I  believe  they  are 
only  feminal  varieties ;  for  from  the  Acorns  of  the  fame 
tree,  I  have  feen  plants  raifed,  whofe  leaves  have  been  of 
very  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  and  have  varied  greatly  in 
their  colour  in  autumn,  fome  changing  to  a  bright  red  or 
fcarlet,  and  others  to  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  wood  is 
foft,  fpongy,  and  not  durable.  The  Acorns  of  this  fort 
alfo  vary  in  fize  ard  fhape ;  fome  of  them  are  fmaller,  and 
others  fhorter  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  wood  is  eheemed  preferable  to  any  of  their  other 
forts  for  building,  being  much  more  durable  than  any  of 
them.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  grayifh  ;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  broad,  and  are  regularly  indented  almoil  to  the  midrib  ; 
the  indentures  are  obtufe;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
have  fhoit  foot-halks.  The  Acorns  of  this  greatly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  where 
they  diliinguifh  two  Torts ;  one  of  them  is  called  the  High¬ 
land  Willow  Oak,  which  grows  upon  poor  dry  land  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  and  entire,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Willow-tree.  The  Acorns  are  very  fmall,  but  have 
pretty  large  cups. 

The  other  grows  in  low  moift  land,  and  rifes  to  a  much 
greater  height ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower,  and 
the  Acorns  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  fo  that  I  fufpedf 
their  difference  is  owing  to  the  foil  in  which  they  grow. 

The  fixteenth  fort  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Ilex, 
or  ever-green  Oak.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
which  differ  greatly  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their  leaves; 
but  thefe  will  all  arife  from  Acorns  of  the  fame  tree,  as  I 
have  feveral  times  experienced  ;  nay,  the  lower  and  upper 
branches  of  the  fame  tree  are  frequently  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  very  different  in  fize  and  fhape  from  each  other. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  whitifh  and  downy  on  their  under,  handing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-halks  ;  thefe  remain  green  all  the  year,  and  do 
not  fall  till  they  are  thrull  off  by  young  leaves  in  the  fpring. 

The 
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The  Acorns  are  {mailer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak, 
but  of  the  fame  fhape. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  fuppofed  to^be  a  different  fort. 
The  leaves  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  the  other,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  Holly -tree,  and  are  let 
with  prickles  on  their  edges. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  the  Oak,  from  which  the  Kermes, 
or  what  is  called  Scarlet  Grain,  is  colle&ed,  which  is  an 
infett  that  harbours  on  this  tree.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title 
d’Avaux.  This  is  of  fmall  growth,  feldom  riling  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every 
fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  bulhy  fhrub  ;  tire  leaves  are  oval  and 
undivided ;  they  are  fmooth  on  their  furface,  but  indented 
on  their  edges,  which  are  armed  with  prickles  like  thofe  of 
the  Holly-tree.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  Grain 
of  the  wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  coarfe ;  the  bark  is  grayilh  ; 
the  leaves  are  entire,  ovalJy  fpear-fhaped,  and  of  a  dark 
green,  of  a  thick  confidence,  and  continue  green  all  the 
year.  The  Acorns  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  have  fnortcups ; 
they  are  very  fweet,  fo  are  eaten  by  the  Indians ,  who  lay 
them  up  in  ftore  for  the  winter ;  they  alfo  draw  a  very 
fweet  oil  from  them,  little  inferior  to  that  of  fweet  Almonds. 
This  is  called  the  Live  Oak  in  America. 

The  twentieth  fort  is  the  tree  whofe  bark  is  the  cork. 
Of  this  there  ate  two  or  three  varieties,  viz.  one  with  a 
broad,  another  with  a  narrow  leaf,  which  are  ever  green  ; 
and  there  is  one  or  two  which  call  their  leaves  in  autumn, 
but  the  broad-leaved  ever-green  is  the  mod  common  ;  the 
other  may  probably  be  only  a  variety,  arifing  by  accident. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  oblong,  oval,  undivided,  favved  on 
their  edges,  and  have  a  little  down  on  their  under  fides ; 
their  foot-dalks  are  very  diort ;  the  leaves  continue  green 
through  the  winter  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  gene¬ 
rally  fall  off  j uft  before  the  new  leaves  come  out,  fo  that 
the  trees  are  very  often  almod  bare  for  a  diort  time.  The 
Acorns  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  exterior  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  cork  ;  this  is  taken 
off  from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years,  but  there  is  an 
interior  bark  which  nourishes  the  trees,  fo  that  the  dripping 
off  the  outer,  is  fo  far  from  injuring  them,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  continue  the  trees,  for  thofe  whole  bark  are  not  taken  off, 
feldom  lad  longer  than  fifty  or  fixty  years  in  health  ;  where¬ 
as  the  trees,  which  are  barked  every  eight  or  ten  years, 
will  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more.  The  bark  of 
the  young  trees  is  porous  and  good  for  little,  however  it  is 
neceffary  to  take  it  off  when  the  trees  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  old,  without  which  the  bark  will  not  be  good,  and 
after  eight  or  ten  years  the  bark  will  be  fit  to  take  off  again  j 
but  this  fecond  peeling  is  of  little  nfe,  but  the  third  peeling 
the  bark  will  be  in  perfection,  and  will  continue  fo  many 
years,  for  the  ted  cork  is  taken  from  the  old  trees.  The 
time  of  year  for  dripping  off  this  bark  is  in  July,  when  the 
fecond  fap  dows  plentifully.  This  is  performed  With  an 
inftrument,  like  that  ufed  for  dilbarking  Oaks. 

All  the  forts  of  Oaks  are  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Acorns ;  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for  they  are  very  apt 
to  fprout  where  they  are  fpread  thin,  and  if  they  are  laid 
in  heap;,  they  ferment  and  rot  in  a  little  time  j  therefore 
the  be;,  feafon  for  fowing  them  is  in  Odober,  by  Which  time 
they  will  be  fallen  from  the  trees. 

Where  Oak  trees  are  cultivated  with  a  view  to  profit, 
the  Acorns  diotild  be  fown  where  the  trees  are  defigned  to 
grow,  for  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted,  will  never  arrive 
to  ;he  fize  of  thofe  which  hand  where  they  are  fown,  r>or 
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will  they  lad  near  fo  long  found.  For  in  fome  places,  where 
thefe  trees  have  been  tranfplanted  with  the  greated  care, 
and  have  grown  very  fad  for  leveral  years  after,  yet  are 
now  decaying,  when  thofe  which  remain  in  the  place  where 
they  came  up  from  the  Acorns,  are  dill  very  thriving,  and 
have  not  the  lead  fign  of  decay.  Therefore,  whoever  de- 
iigns  to  cultivate  thefe  trees  for  timber,  fhould  never  think 
of  tranfplanting  them,  but  fow  the  Acorns  on  the  famd 
ground  where  they  are  to  grow  ;  for  the  timber  of  all  thole 
trees  which  are  tranfplanted,  is-  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that 
of  the  trees  from  Acorns.  I  fnall  give  fome  plain  directions 
for  the  fowing  of  Acorns,  and  managing  of  the  young  trees 
during  their  minority,  until  they  are  out  of  danger,  and 
require  no  farther  care. 

The  fird  thing  to  be  done  is,  that  of  fencing  the  ground 
very  well,  to  keep  out  cattle,  hares,  and  rabbets  ;  for  i,f 
either  of  thefe  can  get  into  the  ground,  they  will  foon  oe- 
droy  all  the  young  trees.  Indeed  they  will  in  a  few  years 
grow  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  hares  and  rabbets,  but 
it  will  be  many  years  before  they  will  be  pad  injury  from- 
cattle,  if  they  are  permitted  to  get  into  the  plantation, 
therefore  durable  fences  dtould  b«  put  round  the  ground  : 
if  in  the  beginning  a  pale  fence  is  made  about  the  land, 
which  may  be  clofe  at  the  bottom  and  open  above,  and 
within  the  pale  a  quick  hedge  planted  ;  this  will  become  a 
good  fence  by  the  time  the  pale  decays,  againd  all  forts  of 
cattle,  and  then  the  trees  will  have  got  above  the  reach  of 
hares  and  rabbets,  fo  that  they  cannot  injure  them,  for  the 
bark  of  the  trees  will  be  too  hard  for  them  to  gnaw. 

After  the  ground  is  well  fenced,  it  fhould  be  prepared, 
by  ploughing  of  it  three  or  four  times,  and  after  each  plough* 
ing  to  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  clods,  and  cleanfe  the 
ground  from  couch,  and  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds.  In¬ 
deed  if  the  ground  is  green  fward,  it  will  be  better  to  have 
one  crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  or  Tumeps,  off  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  the  Acorns  are  fown,  provided  thefe  crops  are  well- 
hoed,  to  dir  the  furface  and  dedroy  the  weeds  ;  for  if  this 
is  obferved,  the  crop  will  mend  and  improve  the  land  for 
fowing ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  ground  dtould  be  ploughed  as 
foon  as  polfible,  when  the  crop  is  taken  off,  to  prepare  it 
for  the  Acorns,  which  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  may  be 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  although  they  may  be  preferved  in. 
far.d  for  fome  time,  yet  they  will  be  apt  to  fprout ;  and  if 
fo,  the  (Loots  are  in  danger  of  being  broken  and  fpciled  ; 
therefore  I  fnould  advife  the  fowing  early,  which  is  certainly 
the  bell  method. 

In  making  choice  of  the  Acorns,  all  thofe  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  are  taken  from  the  larged  and  mod  thriving 
trees ;  and  thofe  of  Pollard -trees  fhould  always  be  rejetted, 
though  the  latter  are  generally  the  mod  productive  of  Acorns, 
but  thofe  of  the  large  trees  commonly  produce  the  ftrongeil 
and  mod  thriving  plants. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  of  the  .Acorns  being  come,  and  the 
ground  having  been  ploughed  and  harrowed  (month,  the 
next  work  is  to  fow  the  Acorns,  which  mud  be  done  by 
drawing  of  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  at  about  four  feet 
afunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  Acorns 
fhould  be  fcattered  at  two  inches  didance.  Thefe  ditils 
may  be  drawn  either  with  a  drill-plough,  or  by  hand  with 
a  hoe  i  but  the  former  is  the  mod- expeditious  method, 
therefore. in  large  plantations  fhould  be  preferred.  In  the 
drawing  cf  the  dulls,  if  the  land  has  any  dope  to  one  fide, 
thefe  fhould  be  made  the  fame  way  as  the  ground  dopes,, 
that  there  may  be  no  doppage  of  the  wet  by  the  rows  of 
plants  eroding  the  hanging  of  the  land.  This  fhould  be 
particularly  obferved  in  .all  wet  ground,  or  where  the  wet 
is  fubjett  to  lie  in  winter,  but  in  dry  Jar.d  it  is  not  of  much 
confeouence.  When  the  Acorns  are  fown,  the  drills  fhould 
be  carefully  filled  in,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Acorns  fecurcly  ; 
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for  if  any  of  them  are  expofed,  they  will  entice  the  birds 
and  mice,  and  if  either  of  thefe  or.ce  attack  them,  they  will 
make  great  havock  with  them. 

The  reafon  of  my  directing  the  drills  to  be  made  at  this 
diftance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  ftirring  of  the  ground 
’between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  young  plants  clear  from 
weeds  ;  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled  that  the  young  plants  fhould  make  much  progrefs ; 
and  yet  this  is  generally  negle&ed  by  many  who  pretend 
to  be  great  planters,  and  are  often  at  a  iarge  expence  to 
plant,  but  feldom  regard  them  after;  fa  that  the  young 
plants  have  the  difficulty  to  encounter  the  weeds,  which 
frequently  are  four  or  five  times  the  height  ot  the  planes, 
and  not  only  (hade  and  draw  them,  but  alfo  exhauft  all  the 
goodnefs  of  the  ground,  and  confequently  llarve  the  plants. 
'Therefore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  fuccefs  in  their  planta¬ 
tions,  fhould  determine  to  be  at  the  expence  of  keeping 
them  clean  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  lowing,  by  which 
time  the  plants  will  have  obtained  ltrength  enough  to  keep 
'down  the  weeds  ;  the  neglecting  of  this  has  occafioned  fo 
many  young  plantations  to  mifearry,  as  are  frequently  to 
Jbe  met  with  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  young  plants  will  appear 
above  ground  ;  but  before  this,  if  the  ground  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  many  young  weeds,  ic  will  be  good  hufbandry  to 
fcuffic  the  furface  over  with  Dutch  hoes,  in  a  dry  time,  either 
the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April ,  to  ueilroy 
the  weeds,  whereby  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean,  until 
all  the  plants  are  come  up,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  discerned,  by 
which  time  it  may  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground  over  again  ; 
for  by  doing  it  early,  while  the  weeds  are  fmall,  a  man 
will  perform  more  of  this  work  in  one  day,  than  he  can  in 
three  or  four  when  the  weeds  are  grown  large;  befides, 
there  will  be  great  hazard  of  cutting  off  or  injuring  the 
young  plants,  when  they  are  hid  by  the  weeds,  and  fmall 
weeds  being  cut,  are  foon  dried  up  by  the  fun  ;  but  large 
weeds  often  take  frefn  root  and  grow  again,  efpccially  if 
rain  Should  fall  foon  after,  and  then  the  weeds  will  grow 
the  fader  for  being  fl.rred  ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  bell 
method,  but  alfo  the  cheapeft  hufbandry,  to  begin  cleaning 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  weeds 
are  produied. 

The  firfl  fummer,  while  the  plants  are  young,  it  will  be 
the  bell  way  to  perform  thefe  hoeings  by  hand,  but  after¬ 
ward  it  may  be  done  with  the  hoe- plough  ;  for  as  tire  rows 
are  four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room  tnqugh  for  this 
plough  to  work  ;  and  as  this  will  iiir  and  looie'a  the  ground, 
it  will  be  or  great  Service  to  the  plants;  but  there  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  i  and  labour  where  the  plough  is  ul'ed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which  will  come  up  in  the  rows 
between  the  plants  ;  for  thefe  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  plough,  and  if  they  are  not  deltroyed,  they  will  foon 
overgrow  and  bear  down  the  young  plants. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  two  years,  it  will  be  proper 
to  draw  out  home  of  them,  where  they  grow  too  dole  ; 
but  in  the  doing  of  this,  great  care  fhould  be  had  not  to 
injure  the  roots  of  thofe  left,  for  as  the  plants,  which  are 
drawn  out,  are  only  fif  for  plantations  defigned  for  pleafure, 
fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo  much  regarded  in  their  being  re¬ 
moved,  as  to  facrifice  any  of  thofe  which  are  defigned  to 
remain.  In  the  thinning  of  thefe  plantations,  the  plants 
may  at  the  firfl  time  be  left  about  one  foot  afunder,  which 
will  give  them  room  enough  to  grow  two  or  three  years 
longer,  by  which  time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge  which  are 
likely  to  make  the  bell  trees.  Therefoie  thefe, may  be 
..then  fixed  on  as  ftandards  to  remain,  though  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  a  greater  number  at  this  time  marked  than  can 
be  permitted  to  grow,  becaufe  fome  of  them  may  not  an¬ 
swer  the  expectation ;  and  as  ic  will  be  improper  to  thin 
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thefe  trees  too  much  at  one  time,  fo  the  leaving  double  the 
number  intended  at  the  fecond  thinning,  will  not  be  amifs. 
Therefore,  if  they  are  then  left  at  about  four  feet  diltance 
in  the  rows,  they  will  have  room  enough  to  grow  three  or 
four  years  longer  ;  by  which  time,  if  the  plants  have  made 
good  progrefs,  their  roots  will  have  fpread  over  the  ground, 
therefore  ic  will  be  proper  to  take  up  every  other  tree  in 
the  rows.  But  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be  exaik  in  the 
removing,  but  to  make  choice  of  the  bell  plants  to  hand, 
whichever  rows  they  may  be  in,  or  if  they  fhuuld  not  be 
exactly  at  the  diftance  here  affigned.  All  that  is  defigned 
here,  is  to  lay  down  general  rules,  which  fhould  be  as 
nearly  complied  with  as  the  plants  will  permit-;  therefore 
every  pericm  fhould  be  guided  by  the  growth  of  the  trees 
in  the  performance  of  this  work. 

When  the  plants  have  been  reduced  to  the  diflance  of 
about  eight  feet,  they  will  not  require  any  more  thinning. 
But  in  two  or  three  years  time,  thofe  which  are  not  to  re¬ 
main  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make  ftools  for  under¬ 
wood  ;  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain,  will  have  made 
fuch  progrefs  as  to  become  a  fhelter  to  each  other,  for  this 
is  vvliat  fhould  be  principally  attended  to  whenever  the 
trees  are  thinned  ;  therefore  in  all  fuch  places  as  are  much 
expefed  to  the  wind,  the  trees  fhould  be  thinned  with  great 
caution,  and  by  flow  degrees,  for  if  the  air  is  let  too  much 
at  once  in  the  plantation,  it  will  give  a  fudden  check  to 
the  trees,  and  greatly  retard  their  growth  ;  but  in  fhekered 
fituations,  there  need  not  be  fo  great  caution  ufed  as  in- 
thofe  places,  for  the  plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger 
of  fufferi  no-, 
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The  diflance  which  I  fhould  cboofe  to  allow  to  thofe 
trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  timber  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  about  thirty  feet,  which  will  not  be  too  near, 
where  the  trees  thrive  well ;  in  which  cafe  their  heads  will 
fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years; 
nor  will  this  diftance  be  too  great,  fo  as  to  impede  the- 
upright  growth  cf  the  trees.  This  diflance  is  intended, 
that  the  trees  fhould  enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of  the  foil ; 
therefore,  after  one  crop  of  the  under- wood,  or  at  the- 
moft  two  crops  are  cut,  1  would  advife  the  flubbing  up  the 
lloois,  that  the  ground  may  be  entirely  clear,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  growing  timber,  which  is  what  fhould  be 
principally  regaided  ;  but  in  general  moft  people  have  more 
regard  to  the  immediate  profit  of  the  under-wood  than  the 
future  good  of  the  timber,  and  frequently  by  fo  doing  fpoil 
both  ;  for  if  the  under-wood  is  left  after  the  trees  have 
fpread  fo  far  as  that  their  heads  meet,  it  will  not  be  of 
much  worth,  and  yet,  by  their  ftools  being  left,  they  will 
draw  away  a  great  (hare  of  nourifhment  from  the  timber- 
trees,  and  retard  them  in  their  progrefs. 

The  foil  in  which  the  Oak  makes  tire  greateft  progrefs, 
is  a  deep  lich  loam,  in  whi.h  the  trees  grow  to  the  largell 
fize;  and  the  t'mber  of  thofe  trees  which  grow  upon  this 
land,  is  generally  more  pliable  than  that  which  grow's  on 
a  fhallow  or  drier  ground,  but  the  wood  of  the  latter  is 
much  more  compact  and  hard.  Indeed  there  are  few  foils 
in  England  in  which  the  Oak  will  not  grow,  provided  there 
is  proper  care  taken  in  their  cultivation,  though  this  tree 
will  not  thrive  equally  in  all  foils ;  but  yet  it  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  national  advantage  upon  many  large  wafte3 
in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  as  alfo  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  eftates  where  thele  trails  of  land  now,  lie  uncultivated, 
and  produce  nothing  to  the  owner.  And  fhould  the  prelent 
temper  of  deftroying  the  timber  of  England  continue  in 
practice  fome  years  longer,  in  the  fame  degree  which  it 
has  for  fome  years  paft,  and  as  little  care  taken  to  raife  a 
fupply,  this  country,  which  has  been  fo  long  efteemed  for 
its  naval  ltrength,  may  be  obliged  to  feek  for  timber  abroad, 
or  be  content  with  fuch  a  naval  ltrength  as  the  poor  remains 
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of  fome  frugal  eftates  may  have  left  growing ;  for  as  to 
the  large  forefls,  from  whence  the  navy  has  been  fo  long 
fupplied,  a  few  years  will  put  an  end  to  the  timber  there  ; 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  when  the  perfons  to  vvhofe 
care  thefe  are  committed,  reap  an  advantage  from  the  de- 
ltrudlion  of  the  timber  ? 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  another  great  evil,  which  is  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
the  publick,  as  to  deferve  their  utmoft  attention  ;  which  is, 
that  of  cutting  down  the  Oaks  in  the  fpring  of  t;he  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  fap  is  flowing.  This  is  done  for  the 
fake  of  the  bark,  which  will  then  eafily  peel  off ;  and  for 
the  fake  of  this,  I  think,  there  is  a  law,  whereby  people 
arc  obliged  to  cut  down  their  timber  at  this  feafon.  But 
by  fo  doing,  the  timber  is  not  half  fo  durable  as  that  which 
is  fallen  in  the  winter;  fo  that  thofe  (hips  which  have  been 
built  of  this  fpring-cut  timber,  have  decayed  more  in  feven 
or  eight  years,  than  others  which  were  built  with  timber 
cut  in  winter,  have  done  in  twenty  or  thirty.  And  this  our 
neighbours  the  French  have  experienced,  and  therefore  have 
wifely  ordered,  that  the  bark  (hould  be  taken  off  the  trees 
Handing,  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  trees  are  left  till 
the  next,  and  fometimes  until  the  fecond  winter,  before 
they  are  cut  down ;  the  timber  of  thefe  are  found  to  be 
more  durable  and  better  for  ufe,  than  that  of  any  trees 
which  have  not  been  peeled.  Therefore,  I  wifh  we  were 
wife  enough  to  copy  after  them  in  thofe  things  which 
are  for  the  publick  good,  rather  than  to  imitate  them  in 
their  follies,  which  has  been  too  much  the  falhion  of  late 
years. 

The  other  forts  of  Oak,  which  are  only  planted  for  plea- 
fure,  either  in  parks  or  gardens,  may  be  raifed  from  Acorns 
Town  in  beds,  and  the  plants  may  be  trained  in  a  nurfery 
three  or  four  years  ;  then  they  ihould  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  although  they  are  not  cultivated  for  their 
wood,  yet  the  younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  better  they 
will  fucceed,  provided  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
fecured  from  animals. 

QUICK.  By  the  word  quick  are  generally  underftood 
all  live  hedges,  of  whatever  fort  of  plants  they  are  compofed, 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  dead  hedges  ;  but,  in  the  more 
ftridt  fenfe  of  this  word,  it  is  applied  to  the  Hawthorn,  or 
Mefpilus  Sylveftris ;  under  which  name,  the  young  plants 
or  fets  are  commonly  fold  by  the  nurfery- gardeners,  who 
raife  them  for  fale. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  fets,  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the 
nurfery  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  drawn  out  of  the 
woods,  becaufe  the  latter  have  feldom  good  roots,  though 
&$  they  are  larger  plants  than  are  commonly  to  be  had  in 


the  nurfery,  many  people  prefer  them  on  that  account; 
but  from  long  experience  I  have  found,  that  thofe  hedges 
which  have  been  planted  with  young  plants  from  the  nur- 
fery,  have  always  made  the  befl  hedges.  Indeed,  if  per¬ 
fons  would  have  patience  to  wait  for  thefe  from  feed,  and 
to  fow  the  haws  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned, 
thefe  ucremoved  plants  will  make  a  much  ftronger  and 
more  durable  fence,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ; 
but  I  am.  aware  that  molt  people  will  be  for  condemning 
this  practice,  as  being  tedious  in  raifing ;  but  if  the  haws 
are  buried  one  year  in  the  ground,  to  prepare  them  for 
vegetation  bef-re  they  are  Town,  it  will  not  be  fo  long 
before  this  will  become  a  good  fence,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  Nay,  from  fome  trials  of  this  kind  which  1  have 
made,  I  have  found  that  thofe  plants  which  have  remained 
where  they  came  up  from  feed,  have  made  fuch  progrefs  as 
to  overtake,  in  fix  years,  plants  of  two  or  three  years 
growth,  which  were  tranfplanted  at  the  time  when  thefe 
feeds  were  fown. 

And  if  the  hedges  are  raifed  from  feed,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  mix  Holly-berries  with  the  Haws;  the  Berries  and 
Haws  Ihould  be  buried  one  year,  to  prepare  them,  fo  that 
then  both  will  come  up  together  the  following  fpring; 
and  this  mixture  of  Holly,  with  the  quick,  will  not  only 
have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  winter,  but  will  alfo 
thicken  the  hedge  at  the  bottom,  and  make  it  a  better 
fence. 

But  where  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  fets  fhould  not 
be  more  than  three  years  old  from  the  Haws,  for  when  they 
are  older,  their  roots  will  be  hard  and  woody  ;  and  as  they 
are  commonly  trimmed  off  before  the  fees  are  planted,  fo 
they  very  often  mifearry,  and  fuch  of  them  as  do  live,  will 
not  make  fo  good  progrefs  as  younger  plants,  nor  are  they 
fo  durable ;  for  thefe  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo 
well  as  many  others,  efpecially  when  they  have  flood  long 
in  the  feed-bed  unremoved. 

The  method  of  planting,  as  alfo  of  plalhing  and  pruning 
of  thefe  hedges,  having  been  fully  explained  under  the 
article  Hedges,  I  {hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

QUICK-BEAM.  See  Sorbus  Sylveflris. 

QUINCE-TREE.  See  Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX  ORDER  is  a  plantation  of  trees,  dif- 
pofed  originally  in  a  fquare,  confiding  of  five  trees,  one 
at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle,  which  difpofition, 
repeated  again  and  again,  forms  a  regular  grove,  wood, 
or  wildernefs,  and,  when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  fquare 
or  parallelogram,  prefents  equal  or  parallel  alleys. 
QUINQUEFOLIUM.  See  Pctentilla. 
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A  DISH.  See  Raphanus. 

RADISH  (HORSE).  See  Cochlearia. 
RAMPIONS.  See  Campanula  radice  efculenta. 

RAMSONS.  See  Allium. 

RANDIA.  Houji.  Gen.  Nov.  28.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  114. 

The  Char  after s  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five  floor  t 
fegments  at  the  brim.  The  flower  is  funnel-Jhaped. ,  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  five  Jhort  fiamina,  terminated  by  oblong 
ere  ft  Jummits ,  and  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  fiyle, 
crowned  by  two  obtufe  unequal  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  capfule,  with  one  cell ,  having  a  hard  cover , 
including  many  comprejfed  cartilaginous  feeds ,  furrounded  with 
pulp. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in 
the  Engli/h  gardens,  viz. 

Randia  foliis  ovatis  emarginatis,  fpinis  ge/ninatis,  caule 
fruticofo.  Randia  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  at 
the  top,  fpines  growing  by  pairs,  and  a  ftirubby  ftalk. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz ,  where  the 
late  Dr.  Houfioun  found  it  in  plenty,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
Europe-,  he  gave  this  title  to  the  genus  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Ifaac  Rand,  who  was  a  curious  botanift.  it  was  difeovered 
by  Sir  Hans  S/oane  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadaes. 

'  It  rifts  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  covered  with  a  vvhitifh  bark.  The  branches  come  out 
oppoftte  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  each  pair  crofting  the 
other ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  thick  confiftence,  roundifh,  and 
a  little  indented  at  the  top,  placed  by  pairs,  Handing  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  At  the  joints  immediately  under  the  leaves 
are  two  fhort  fpines  Handing  oppofite.  I  he  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  tubulous,  and  divided  at  the  brim  flightly  into  five 
parts.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  about  the  fize 
of  a  marble,  having  a  brittle  fhell  under  a  thin  fkin,  with 
one  cell,  ir.clofing  many  comprefted  feeds,  furrounded  with 
black  pulp.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull 
have  freOi  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm.  In  about  a  month’s  time  after  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  where  they  mull  be  fereened  from  the  fun,  until  tiny 
have  taken  new  root ;  afeer  which  time  they  mull  have  air 
and  moifture,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feaion. 
The  plants  may  remain  in  the  hot-bed  till  toward  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which  time 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and,  if  they  are 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their 
growth,  though  they  will  live  in  the  dry  ftove,  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat.  During  the  two 
firft  jeafons,  while  the  plants  are  young,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  them  conflamly  in  the  ftove,  but  then  their  leaves 
muft  be  wafhed,  whenever  they  contradl  filth  ;  this  will 
bring  them  forward ;  but,  after  the  plants  have  obtained 
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ftrength,  they  may  be  expofed  every  fummer  to  the  open 
air,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  year,  for  two  or  three  months, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  conftantly  placed  in  a  ftove,  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this 
country. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  continue  green  throughout  the 
year,  which  renders  the  plant  valuable,  bccaufe  it  makes 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  mixed  with 
other  tender  plants. 

RANUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  285.  tab.  149. 
Crowfoot. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cotnpofed  of  fve  oval  concave 
leaves ;  the  fewer  has  fve  obtufe  petals,  which  have  a  narrow 
bafe  ;  each  of  thefe  have  an  open  neftarium  upon  their  tails.  It 
hath  many  fiamina ,  terminated  by  oblong,  ere  ft,  twin  Jummits , 
and  numerous  germen  collefted  in  a  head,  having  no  Jlyles ,  but 
are  crowned  by  fmall  'reflexed  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
become  feeds  of  uncertain  irregular  figures,  faflened  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle  by  very  Jhort  foot-fialks. 

1  fhall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
many  of  which  are  common  weeds  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  others  are  fo  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  fo  are 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  forts  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

1.  Ranunculus  ealyeikus  patulis ,  pedunculis  teretibust 
foliis  tripurtito ■  multifidis,  fiummis  linearibus.  Lin.  Flor.  Suec. 
466.  fiore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  empalement, 
a  taper  foot-ftalk,  many-pointed  leaves,  divided  by  threes, 
and  thofe  at  the  top  linear,  bearing  a  double  flower  ;  upright 
Garden  Ranunculus  with  a  double  flower. 

z.  Ranunculus  calycibus  patulis,  pedunculis  fulcatis,  fio- 
lonibus  repentibus,  foliis  compofltis.  Flor.  Suec.  468.  fiore  pleno. 
Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  empalement,  furrowed  foot- 
ftalks,  creeping  fhoots,  and  compound  leaves,  with  a 
double  flower;  or  Garden  Ranunculus. 

3.  Ranunculus  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  crenatis 
fublobatis,  caulinis  triparti tis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caule  mul- 
tifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  550.  Ranunculus  with  kidney-fttaped 
lower  leaves,  which  are  crenated  and  almoft  divided  into 
lobes,  but  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  divided  into  three  fpear- 
(haped  lobes,  which  are  entire,  bearing  many  flowers  on  a 
ftalk. 

4.  Ranunculus  foliis  omnibus  quinatis  lanceolatis  incifio- 
ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  fiore  pleno,  Ranunculus  with  all 
the  leaves  divided  into  five  fpear-fhaped  fegments,  which 
are  fawed,  and  bear  a  double  flower;  commonly  called 
Mountain  Ranunculus. 

3'.  R  a  KUNCULUS  fo  liis  linearibus  feffilibus,  caule  ere  ft  0  fiul- 
cato-,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Ranunculus  with  linear  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  is  eredf,  furrowed,  having 
very  long  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

6.  Ranunculus  foliis  fiupr a  deco?npfitis ,  caule  fimplicifflmo 
unifolio,  radice  tuberosd.  Hort.  Cliff.  230. fiore  pleno .  Ranunculus 
with  leaves,  which  are  decompounded  above,  a  fingle  ftalk 
bearing  one  leaf,  and  a  tuberous  root  with  a  double  flower. 

7  7.  Ranun- 
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7.  Ranunculus  foliis  radicalibus  reniformbus  {rev at  is 
incifis,  caulinis  digitalis  hncaribus,  caule  tnulttfiore.  Hort.  Cliff. 
229.  fiore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  kidney-fhaped,  crenated, 
lower  leaves,  thofe  on  the  {talks  hand-lhaped,  linear,  and 
{talks  bearing  many  flowers. 

8.  Ranunculus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ataplexicaulibus, 
caule  Jubunif.oro ,  radice  fafciculatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  embrace  the 
{talks,  one  flower  upon  a  {talk,  and  roots  growing  in 
bunches. 

9.  Ranunculus  caule  ercSo  b folio,  foliis  multifidis,  cau¬ 
linis  altcrnis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  492.  Ranunculus 
with  an  eredt  {talk  bearing  two  leaves,  which  are  many- 
pointed,  thofe  upon  the  {talks  alternate  and  fitting  clofe. 

10.  Ranunculus  folds  tcrnatis  biternatifque,  foliolis  tri - 
f.dis  obtufs,  caule  fmplici.  Ranunculus  with  leaves  placed 
by  threes,  which  are  divided  again  into  twice  trifoliate 
leaves,  ending  in  three  obtufe  points,  and  a  Ample  {talk. 

11.  Ranunculus  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque,  foliolis  trifi- 
dis  iucifs,  caide  infer ne  ramofo.  Lin.  ff.  Plant.  552.  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  trifoliate  and  twice  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  trifid  and  cut,  and  a  {talk  branching  at  the  bottom. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  upright  Meadow 
Ranunculus,  which  grows  naturally  in  almolt  every  palture  ; 
but  as  this  hath  double  flowers,  fo  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  {talks  of  this  are  eredt,  and  rife  more  than  a  foot  high  ; 
the  lower  leaves  have  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  fegments,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Aconite, 
or  Monkfhood  ;  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of  the  {talks  are- 
cut  into  linear  fegments  to  the  bottom  ;  the  {talk  branches 
at  the  top  into  feveral  foot-flalks,  which  arc  terminated 
by  double  yellow  flowers.  This  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  a  -moill; 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  feccnd  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  creeping 
Crowfoot,  which  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  fields  in  molt 
parts  of  England.  The  flioots  from  the  root  of  this  fort 
trail  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
in  the  manner  of  the  Strawberry,  fo  that  when  it  is  once 
introduced  into  a  garden,  it  will  multiply  fall  enough  ;  the 
leaves  and  {talks  are  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
double,  but  fmall. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  an 
Afphodel  root;  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  kidney-lhaped, 
and  a  little  hairy,  deeply  crenated  on  their  borders,  and  are 
divided  almoft  into  five  lobes,  having  long  hairy  foot-flalks. 
The  {talks  rife  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  garniflied 
with  two  or  three  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  three  entire 
fegments;  the  top  of  -  the  {talk  divides  into  feveral  foot- 
itaiks^each  fuliaining  one  large  pale  yellow  flower.  It  is 
propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Garden  Ranunculus,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  otherwife  the  frolt  will  deltroy  the  roots. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  with  a 
Angle  flower,  but  the  double  has  been  obtained  by  feeds, 
and  is  preferved  in  many  cur:ous  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers.  This  is  by  fome  gardeners  called  the  Fair 
Maid  of  France ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of 
many  ftrong  fibres  ;  the  leaves  are  divide*  into  five  fpear- 
lhaped  lobes  ;  they  are  deeply  {"awed  on  their  edges,  and 
have  feveral  longitudinal  veins.  The  flalks  rife  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  branch  out  at  the  top  into  three  or  four 
divifions  ;  at  each  of  which  there  is  one  leaf,  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  the  lower,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  very  double,  each  {landing  upon  a  fliort  foot- 
flalk.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  leaves  decay,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  an 
call  border,  and  a  loamy  foil,  not  too  ftiff. 

'Ihe  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  This  has  a 
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perennial  root ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  like  thofe 
of  Grafs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  which  rife  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  high  ;  thefe  divide  at  the  top  onto  three  or  four 
{lender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  Angle  yellow 
flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Butterflower.  There  is 
a  double  flower  of  this  kind  in  the  Paris  garden,  but  we 
have  not  yet  got  it  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria,  and  alfo  In  the 
Levant.  This  hath  a  tuberous  root ;  the  leaves  decom¬ 
pounded  and  fmootn ;  the  flalks  rife  near  a  foot  high,  and 
have  one  leaf  of  the  fame  {hape  with  the  lower,  but  {mailer  ; 
the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  double  flower,  about  the  fize 
of  the  common  Butterflower,  but  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  and  muft  be  planted 
in  a  warm  border,  otherwife  the  troll  will  deflroy  the  roots 
in  winter. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  fweet  Wood 
Ranunculus,  which  hath  a  double  flower.  This  is  a  very 
hardy  plant;  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  the  root,  and 
fhould  have  a  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Apcn- 
nine  mountains,  where  it  feldom  riles  more  than  fix  inches 
high;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  but  one  flower  upon  a 
fialk;  but  when  it  is  planted  in  a  garden,  the  flalks  rife  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  fmooth,  of  a  grayilh  colour,  and  embrace 
the  flalks  with  their  bale  ;  the  flalks  branch  out  at  the  top 
into  feveral  foot-llalks,  each  fuftaining  one  white  flower. 
It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  foon 
after  the  leaves  decay,  and  may  be  planted  on  a  ihady 
border,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

The  ninth  fort  was  dilcovered  by  Dr.  F ournefort  in  the 
Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  leaves,  cut  into  many  points,  like  thofe  of  Wolf  bane  ; 
the  fialk  riles  a  foot  high,  is  garnilhed  with  two  leaves, 
which  At.  clofe,  and  are  alternate.  The  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  one  Angle  yellow  flower,  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Butterflower.  it  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
autumn,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  a  light  foamy  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  is  common  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  and 
was  fome  years  paft  more  fo  than  at  prelent ;  for  fince  the 
Perfian  Ranunculus  has  been  introduced  here,  and  fo  many 
fine  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  they  have  al- 
moJl  banifhed  this  fort  out  of  the  gardens.  This  hath  a 
grumous  root,  like  the  Perfian  fort ;  the  leaves  are  divided 
by  threes,  and  thofe  are  twice  again  divided  by  threes  ; 
they  are  obtufe  pointed  ;  the  fialk  rifes  about  nine  inches 
high,  terminated  by  one  large  double  red  flower. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Perfia, 
but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  culture,  many  new  flowers  have  been  obtained  from 
feeds,  amongit  which  are  many  with  femidouble  flowers, 
which  produce  feeds;  and  from  thefe  there  are  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  varieties  of  new  flowers  annually  obtained,  which 
are  of  beautiful  colours,  fo  as  to  exceed  all  other  flowers  of 
that  feafon,  and  even  vie  with  the  molt  beautiful  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  thefe  are  many  of  them  finely  Rented,  and  the  roots, 
when  ftrong,  generally  produce  twenty  or  thirty  flowers 
upon  each  ;  which,  fucceeding  each  other,  continue  in 
beauty  a  full  month  or  longer,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
feafon,  or  the  care  taken  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather ;  ail  which  excellent  qualities  have  rendered 
them  fo  valuable,  that  the  old  forts  are  almoft  difregarded, 
except  in  fome  few  old  gardens. 

All  the  very  double  flowers  of  this  fort  never  produce  feeds, 
fo  that  they  are  only  multiplied  by  offsets  from  their  roots, 
which  they  generally  produce  in  great  plenty,  if  planted  in  a 
good  foil,  and  duly  attended  in  winter.  The  feafon  forplanting 
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their  roots  is  any  time  in  Ofiober,  for  if  they  'are  planted 
fooner,  they  are  apt  to  come  up  in  a  fhort  time,  and  grow 
pretty  rank  before  winter,  whereby  they  will  be  in  greater 
danger  of  fuffering  by  frofl,  and  if  they  are  planted  much 
later,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  perilhing  under  ground  ; 
fo  that  you  Ihould  not  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  any 
longer  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October. 

The  beds  in  which  the  Perjian  Ranunculus  roots  are 
planted,  fhould  be  made  with  frelh  light  earth,  at  leaft  three 
feet  deep  :  the  bell  foil  for  them  may  be  compofed  in  this 
manner,  <viz.  Take  a  quantity  of  frelh  earth  from  a  rich 
upland  pafture,  about  lix  inches  deep,  together  with  the 
green  fward  ;  this  fhould  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot  for  twelve 
months  before  it  is  mixed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  very 
ofren  to  fweeten  it,  and  break  the  clods  ;  to  this  you  Ihould 
add  a  fourth  part  of  very  rotten  neats  dung,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionable  quantity  of  fea  or  drift-fand,  according  as  the  earth 
is  lighter  or  ftiffer  ;  if  it  be  light,  and  inclining  to  a  fand, 
there  Ihould  be  no  fand  added,  but  if  it  be  a  hazel  loam, 
one  load  of  fand  will  be  fufficient  for  eight  loads  of  earth  ; 
but  if  the  earth  is  Itrong  and  heavy,  the  fand  Ihould  be  ad¬ 
ded  in  a  greater  proportion  :  this  Ihould  be  mixed  eight 
months  or  a  year  before  it  is  uled,  and  ihould  be  often 
turned  over,  in  order  to  unite  their  parts  well  together,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  beds. 

The  depth  which  this  Ihould  be  laid  in  the  beds,  mull  be 
about  three  feet;  this  fhould  be  funk  below  the  furface,  in 
proportion  to  the  drynefs  or  moiflure  of  the  place  where  they 
are  fituated,  which  in  dry  ground  Ihould  be  two  feet  eight 
inches  below  the  furface,  and  the  beds  railed  four  inches 
above  ;  but  in  a  moiil  place  they  Ihould  be  two  feet  four 
inches  below,  and  eight  above  the  ground  ;  and  in  this 
cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  lay  fome  rubbilh  and  Hones 
in  the  bottom  of  each  bed,  to  drain  off  the  moiflure ;  and 
if  upon  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  fome  very  rotten 
neats  dung  is  laid  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  roots  will 
reach  this  in  the  fpring,  and  the  flowers  will  be  fairer. 
This  earth  I  would  by  no  means  advife  to  be  fereened  very 
f.ne,  only  in  turning  it  over  each  time,  you  Ihould  be  care¬ 
ful  to  break  the  clods,  and  throw  out  all  large  Hones, 
which  will  be  fufficient;  for  if  it  is  made  very  fine,  when 
the  great  rains  in  winter  come  on,  it  will  caufe  the  earth 
to  bind  into  one  folid  lump,  whereby  the  moiflure  will  be 
detained,  and  the  roots,  not  being  able  to  extend  their 
tender  fibres,  will  rot.  Of  this  I  have  many  examples,  but 
one  particularly  to  my  cofl  :  when  I  had  procured  a  fine 
parcel  of  thefe  rcots  from  abroad,  and  being  defirous  of 
having  them  thrive  very  well,  I  took  great  pains  to  fereen 
the  earth  of  my  beds  very  fine,  which  I  laid  above  two 
feet  deep,  and  planted  a  good  part  of  my  roots  therein  ; 
but  the  feafon  advancing,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  other 
bufinefs  upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  fereen  the  earth  of  all 
my  beds,  but  planted  fome  of  them  without  doing  any 
thing  more  than  raking  them  ;  and  the  fuccefs  was,  that 
the  roots  in  thofe  beds  which  were  fereened,  did,  great 
part  of  them,  entirely  rot,  and  the  remaining  part  were  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  produce  any  good  flowers;  whereas  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  the  beds  which  were  not  fereened, 
did  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  roots 
failed,  though  the  earth  of  all  the  beds  was  the  fame,  and 
were  in  the  fame  fituation,  both  with  regard  to  wind  and 
fun ;  fo  that  the  damage  which  thofe  roots  fuftained,  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  finenefs  of  the  earth,  and  this  I  have 
feveral  times  fince  obferved  in  other  gardens. 

1  am  aware,  that  this  depth  of  three  feet,  which  I  have 
here  airefted  to  make  the  beds  for  thefe  flowers,  will  be 
objected  to  by  many  perfons,  on  account  of  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  preparing  them,  as  alfo  fuppofing  it  un- 
necdTary  to  make  the  beds  fo  deep,  for  flowers  whofe  roots 
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are  fmall ;  but  if  they  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
making  the  experiment,  by  preparing  one  bed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  another  in  the  common  way,  and  plant  them  both 
with  the  fame  flowers,  they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  their 
error,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  flowers.  For  in  the  beds  which- 
have  been  prepared  of  this  depth,  I  have  leen  one  root 
produce  upward  of  fifty  flowers,  each  of  which  grew  near 
a  foot  high,  and  were  extremely  large  and  fair ;  whereas, 
in  the  common  method  of  culture,  they  are  thought  to  do 
very  well,  when  they  produce  eight  or  ten  flowers  on  each 
root,  and  thofe  grow  fix  inches  high ;  but  if  a  perlon  will 
trace  the  length  of  the  fmall  fibres  of  thele  roots,  he  will 
find  them  to  extend  three  or  four  feet  downwards.  And 
as  it  is  by  thefe  diftant  fibres  that  the  nourifliment  is  taken 
in,  for  the  increafe  and  ftrength  of  the  flowers ;  fo  if  thefe 
meet  with  a  poor  barren  foil  below,  they  fhrink,  and  the 
flowers  are  ftarved  for  want  of  proper  nourifliment  in  the 
fpring,  when  it  is  moll  required. 

The  beds  being  thus  prepared,  they  Ihould  lie  a  fortnight  or 
more  to  fettle,  before  the  roots  are  planted,  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  the  earth  fettling  unequally  after  they  are 
planted,  which  would  prejudice  them,  by  having  hollow- 
places  in  fome  parts  of  the  bed,  to  which  the  water  would 
run  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  roots.  Then  having  levelled 
the  earth,  laying  the  furface  a  little  rounding,  you  fhould 
mark  out  the  rows  by  a  line,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance 
each  way,  fo  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  every  way  in 
firait  lines ;  then  you  fhould  open  the  earth  with  your 
fingers  at  each  ciofs,  where  the  roots  are  to  be  planted 
about  two  inches  deep,  placing  the  roots  exadlly  in  the 
middle,  with  their  crowns  upright;  then  with  the  head  of 
a  rake  you  fhould  draw  the  earth  upon  the  furface  of  the 
bed  level,  whereby  the  top  of  the  roots  will  be  about  an 
inch  covered  with  earth,  which  wilL  be  fufficient  at  firft. 
This  work  fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  becaufe  the 
earth  will  then  work  better  than  if  it  were  wet;  but  the 
fooner  after  planting  there  happens  to  be  rain,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  roots,  for  if  it  fhould  prove  dry  weather  long 
after,  and  the  earth  of  the  beds  be  very  dry,  the  roots  will 
be  fubjeft  to  mould  and  decay ;  therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  a  little  water  to  the  beds,  if  there 
fhould  no  rain  happen  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  which  is  very 
rare  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  fo  that  they  will  feldom  be 
in  danger  of  fuffering  that  way. 

When  the  roots  are  thus  planted,  there  will  no  more  be 
required  until  toward  the  end  of  November,  by  which  time 
they  will  begin  to  heave  the  ground  and  their  buds  appear, 
when  you  fhould  lay  a  little  of  the  fame  belli  earth,  of 
which  the  beds  were  compofed,  about  hair  an  inch  thick  all 
over  the  beds,  which  will  greatly  defend  the  crown  of  the 
root  from  froft  ;  and  when  you  perceive  the  buds  to  break 
through  this  fecond  covering,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  hard 
froft,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  arch  the  beds  over  with 
hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats,  efpecially  iu  the  fpring, 
when  the  flower-buds  will  begin  to  appear,  for  if  they  are 
expofed  to  too  much  froft,  or  blighting  winds  at  that  feafon, 
their  flowers  feldom  open  fairly,  and  many  times  their  roots 
are  deftroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  fiower-ftems  will  begin  to 
rife,  at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds,  and  ftir  the  earth  with  your  fingers  between  the 
roots,  being  very  careful  not  to  injure  them;  this  will  not 
only  make  the  beds  appear  hanafome,  but  alfo  greatly 
ftrengthen  their  flowers.  When  the  flowers  are  pall,  and 
the  leaves  are  withered,  you  fhould  take  up  the  roots,  and 
carefully  clear  them  from  the  earth  ;  then  fpread  them  upon 
a  mat  to  dry,  in  a  fhady  place ;  after  which  they  may  be 
put  up  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  Ofiober 
following,  which  is  the  feafon  for  planting  them  again. 
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Thefe  Rerfian  forts  are  not  only  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  old  roots,  but  are  alfo  multiplied  by  feeds,  which 
the  femidouble  kinds  produce  in  plenty  ;  therefore,  who¬ 
ever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  in  perfection,  fhould  annually 
iow  their  feeds,  from  which  new  varieties  will  be  every 
year  produced ;  but  in  order  thereto,  yon  (hould  be  careful 
in  faving  your  feed,  or  in  procuring  it  from  fuch  perfons  as 
underftand  how  to  fave  it  ;  that  is,  who  will  be  careful  not 
to  leave  any  flowers  for  feeds,  but  fuch  as  have  five  or  fix 
ro\Vs  of  petals  at  leak,  and  are  well  coloured,  for  fince  thefe 
flowers  increafe  plentifully,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
fow  any  indifferent  feeds,  becaufe  there  can  be  but  little 
hopes  of  obtaining  any  good  flowers  from  them. 

Being  prepared  with  feeds  about  the  middle  of  Augnjl , 
which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  of  them,  you  fhould 
get  fome  large  pots,  flat  feed  pans,  or  boxes.  Thefe  fhould 
be  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  levelling  the  furface  very 
even  ;  then  fow  the  feeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  and  cover 
it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth;  after  which  you  fhould  remove  thefe  pots  or  boxes  into 
a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  un¬ 
til  ten  of  the  clock  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
you  mull  often  refrefh  them  with  water,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  wafh  the  feeds  out  of  the  ground. 
In  this  fituation  the  pots  fhould  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  Oflober,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  begin  to  come 
up,  though  fometimes  the  feeds  will  remain  in  the  earth 
until  November ;  then  you  fhould  remove  the  pots  into  a 
more  open  expofure,  where  they  may  have  full  fun,  which 
at  that  time  is  neceflary  to  exhale  the  moifture  of  the 
earth but  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  November ,  when 
you  are  apprehenfive  of  froft,  the  pots  (hould  be  removed 
under  a  common  hot  bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  the  glafles  in  the  night  time,  and  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  in  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
fhould  be  entirely  opened,  otherwife  the  plants  will  draw 
up  too  weak.  The  only  danger  they  are  in,  is  from  vio¬ 
lent  rains  and  frofts,  the  firfl  often  rotting  the  tender  plants, 
and  the  froft  will  often  turn  them  out  of  the  ground,  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  carefully  guarded  againft  both  thefe. 

In  the  fpring,  as  the  feafon  grows  warm,  thefe  pots 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  placing  them  at  firfl 
near  the  Ihelcer  of  a  hedge,  to  protedl  them  from  the  cold 
winds ;  but  towards  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April ,  they 
fhould  be  removed  again  into  a  more  fhady  fituation,  ac¬ 
cording  to,  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  if  it  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  muft  be  fometimes  refrefhed  with  water ;  but 
you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  give  it  to  them  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  thefe  tender  roots  ;  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  they  {hould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  in  which  place 
they  may  remain  till  their  leaves  decay,  when  they  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  roots  dried  in  a  fhady 
place  ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags,  and  pre- 
lerved  in  a  dry  place  until  the  Otlober  following,  when 
they  muft  be  planted  in  the  manner  before  directed  for  the 
old  roots. 

The  fpring  following  thefe  roots  will  flow'er,  at  which 
time  you  fhould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  them  as  are  worthy 
to  be  preferved,  and  the  fingle,  or  bad  coloured  flowers, 
may  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  which  is  the  fureft  me¬ 
thod  of  removing  them  from  the  good  forts ;  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  together  until  their  leaves  decay, 
there  may  be  fome  offsets  of  the  bad  forts  mixed  with  the 
good  flowers.  You  fhould  not  fuffer  thofe  flowers,  which 
you  intend  to  blow  fine  the  fucceeding  year,  to  bear  feeds, 
hut  cut  off  the  flowers  when  they  begin  to  decay,  for  thofe 
roots  which  have  produced  feeds,  feldom  flower  well  after¬ 
wards  ■,  nor  will  the  principal  old  root,  which  has  flowered 


ftrong,  ever  blow  fo  fair  as  will  the  offsets,  which  is  whae 
fhould  be  principally  obferved,  when  a  perfon  purchafes- 
any  of  thefe  roots,  for  great  part  of  the  complaints  made 
by  thofe  who  have  bought  thefe  roots  at  a  dear  rate,  is 
principally  owing  to  this.  The  perfons  who  fold  them, 
being  apprized  of  this  matter,  have  parted  with  their  old 
roots  to  their  purchafers,  and  referved  the  offsets  for  their  own 
ufe  which  old  roots  have  often  fo  much  degenerated  from 
what  they  were  the  preceding  year,  as  to  caufe  a  fufpicion, 
whether  the  perfons  they  were  purchafed  from  had  not 
changed  the  roots :  this  degeneracy  attends  thefe  flowers, 
after  having  flowered  extremely  large  and  fair,  or  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  feed  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  fow  feeds  every  year,  in  order  to  preferve  a 
fucceffion  of  good  flowers. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  the  diftance  and- 
method  of  planting  the  roots,  having  been  already  directed,, 

I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  will  only  obferve,  that  thefe 
flow'ers  being  tender,  muft  be  protected  from  hard  frofts, 
and  cutting  fharp  winds,  efpecially  after  Cbrifmas,  when 
their  flower-buds  are  forming,  for  if  they  are  negleCted  at 
that  feafon,  their  flowers  will  rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  fhould- 
you  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  wet  in  winter  or  fpring, 
which  is  equally  as  injurious  to  them  as  froft.  In  planting 
of  thefe  roots  you  fhould  obferve  to  place  the  femidouble 
kinds,  from  which  you  intend  to  fave  feeds,  in  feparate 
beds  by  themfelves,  and  not  intermix  them  with  the  double 
flowers,  becaufe  they  will  require  to  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner,  for  when  the  flowers  of  the  femidouble  kinds  be¬ 
gin  to  fade,  you  fhould  carefully  guard  them  from  wet,  for 
if  they  are  permitted  to  receive  hard  rains,  or  are  watered 
at  that  feafon,  the  feeds  rarely  come  to  maturity,  or  are  fo 
weak,  that  fcarce  one  in  fifey  of  them  will  grow. 

When  the  feed  begins  to  ripen  (which  may  be  eafily. 
known,  by  their  feparating  from  the  axis  and  falling)  you 
fhould  look  over  the  beds  every  day,  gathering  it  as  it  ri¬ 
pens,  for  there  will  be  a  confiderable  diftance  in  the  feeds 
of  the  fame  bed  coming  to  maturity,  at  leail  a  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  or  a  month.  When  you  gather  the  feed,  it 
fhould  not  be  expofed  co  the  fun,  but  fpread  to  dry  in  a 
fhady  place  ;  after  which  you  muft  put  it  up  where  the  ver¬ 
min  cannot  come  to  it,  until  the  time  of  fowing  it. 

By  this  method  of  fowing  feeds  every  year,  you  will  not 
only  increafe  your  flock’ of  roots,  but  alfo  raife  new  varie¬ 
ties,  which  may  be  greatly  mended  by  changing  the.  feeds  - 
into  frefh  ground  ;  for  if  a  perfon  continually  fovvs  his  feed 
in  the  fame  garden  many  years,  they  will  not  produce  neas 
fo  fine  flowers,  as  if  he  procured  his  feeds  at  fome- diftance,  . 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  moil  other  plants. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to  take  away  all  the  earth  out  of 
the  beds  in  which  the  roots  were  blown  the  preceding  year, 
and  put  in  new,  if  you  intend  to  plant  Ranunculufes  there 
again,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  near  fo  well,  notwith- 
ftanding  you  may  add  fome  new  compoft  to  the  beds,  and 
this  is  what  all  the  curious  fforifts  continually  obferve. 

RAPA.  Nourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  228.  tab.  nz.  Turnep. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  three  leaved:  Nhe  fower  hath  ' 
four  plain  fpreading  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe.  It 
has  four  oval  honey  glands,  fituated  between  the  fan;ina<  and 
fyle ,  and  fix  erett  awl-Jhaped  famina  ;  the  tv:o  which  are  op¬ 
posite  are  the  length  of  the  empalement,  the  other  four  are  longer, 
terminated  by  ereft  acute-ponied  fummits.  It  hath  a  taper  ger- 
men,  Supporting  a  fort  thick  fyle,  crowned  by  an  entire  headed 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod,  deprefed 
on  the  fdes,  opening  in  two  cells,  which  areflled  with  romdif feeds,  . 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Rapa  radice  orbiculata  deprejjd  carnofi,  Turnep  with 
an  orbicular,  depreffed,  lUfhy  root. 

2.  Rapa- 
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2.  Rapa  radice  oblonga  carnofa.  T urnep  with  an  oblong 
flelhy  root. 

3.  Rapa  radice  fufformi.  Turnep  with  a  fpindle-fhaped 
root;  commonly  called  French  Turnep. 

The  firft  is  the  Turnep  whisrh  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  fields,  of  which  there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz. 
the  round  red  or  purple  topped  Turnep,  the  green  topped 
Turnep,  the  yellow  Turnep,  the  black  rooted  Turnep,  and 
the  early  Dutch  Turnep.  The  laft  fort  is  commonly  Town 
early  in  the  fpring,  for  to  fupply  the  markets  in  May  and 
June,  but  is  never  cultivated  for  a  general  crop.  The  red 
rooted  Turnep  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  England 
than  at  prefent,  for  fince  the  large  green  topped  Turnep  has 
been  introduced,  all  the  fkilful  farmers  prefer  it  to  the  other 
forts  ;  the  roots  of  the  green  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and 
continue  good  much  longer  than  the  other  forts.  The  next 
to  this  is  the  red  or  purple  topped  Turnep,  which  will  alto 
grow  large,  and  is  extremely  good  for  fome  time,  but  the 
roots  of  .this  wiil  become  Itringy  much  fooner  than  thofe  of 
the  green  topped.  The  long  rooted  Turnep,  the  yellow 
Turnep,  and  the  blackifit  rooted  Turnep,  are  now  rarely 
cultivated  in  England ,  neither  of  them  being  fo  good  for  the 
table  or  for  feed,  as  the  red  and  green  topped  Turnep, 
though  there  are  fome  few  perfons  who  fow  them  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  French  Turnep  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England, 
but  in  France  and  Holland  they  are  in  great  efteem,  efpeci- 
ally  for  foups,  their  roots  being  fmall,  and  boiled  whole  in 
the  foup,  and  fo  ferved  up  to  the  table ;  thefe  muft  be  ufed 
while  they  are  young,  othervvife  they  will  become  rank  and 
liringy. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties,  which  have  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  obtained  from  feeds,  therefore  X  have  not 
enumerated  them  as  diftinft  fpecies ;  but  yet  [  am  certain 
they  are  conftant,  where  care  is  taken  in  the  faving  of  their 
feeds,  not  to  fuffer  any  mixture  to  hand  for  feeds  :  I  have 
fown  of  three  or  four  forts  feveral  years,  and  have  always 
found  them  retain  their  differences ;  however,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  if  fome  of  thefe  w'ere  not  by  culture  firft  ob¬ 
tained  from  feeds  of  the  common  white  Turnep.  The  yel¬ 
low  Turnep  feems  molt  unlikely  to'have  been  an  accidental 
variety,  for  I  have  never  known  this  alter,  and  the  roots 
are  yellow  within,  whereas  all  the  other  have  white  flefh,  not- 
with (landing  their  outfides  are  of  very  different  colours. 

The  long  rooted  Turnep,  is,  I  think,  a  diftineft  fpecies, 
the  form  of  the  root,  and  its  manner  of  growth  being  to¬ 
tally  different  from  the  other  forts,  i  have  feen  thefe  roots 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  Parfnep,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
fhape  ;  thefe  run  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  are  unfit  for 
feeding  of  cattle  ;  and  unlefs  they  are  ufed  very  young,  be¬ 
come  ftrong,  fo  not  proper  for  the  table,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  their  being  Tejeifted  of  late  years. 

The  green  topped  Turnep  grows  aboveground  more  than 
any  of  the  other,  which  renders  it  preferable  for  feeding  of 
cattle,  and  being  the  fofteft  and  fvveeteft  root  when  grown 
large  of  any  of  the  kinds,  is  moft  effeemed  for  the  table; 
but  in  very  fevere  winters  they  are  in  greater  danger  of  buf¬ 
fering  by  froff,  than  thofe  whofe  roots  lie  more  in  the  ground, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  covered  by  fnow ;  for  when  they 
are  frequently  hard  frozen  and  thawed,  it  caufes  them  to 
rot  fooner  than  thofe  whofe  flefh  is  lefs  tender  and  fvveet. 
I  have  feen  the  roots  of  this  fort,  which  were  more  than  a 
foot  diameter  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet  and  tender,  as  any 
of  the  fmalleft  roots. 

Turneps  delight  in  a  light,  fandy,  loamy  foil,  which  muff 
not  be  rich,  for  in  a  rich  foil  they  grow  rank  and  are  fficky, 
but  if  it  be  moiff  they  will  thrive  the  better  in  fummer,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  frefh  land,  where  they  are  always  fweeter  than 
upon  an  old  worn-out  or  a  rich  foil. 


The  common  feafon  for  fowing  of  Turneps,  is  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Augujl ,  or  a 
little  later ;  though  it  is  not  advifable  to  fow  them  much 
after,  becaufe,  if  the  autumn  fhould  not  prove  very  mild, 
they  will  not  have  time  to  apple  before  winter,  nor  will  the 
roots  of  thofe  which  are  fown  after  the  middle  of  July, 
grow  very  large,  unlefs  the  froff  keeps  off  long  in  autumn. 
Hut,  notwithffanding  this  is  the  general  feafon  in  which  the 
greatert  part  of  Turneps  are  fown  in  the  country,  yet  about 
London  they  are  fown  fucceflively  from  March  to  Augujl,  by 
thofe  who  propagate  them  to  fupply  the  markets  with  their 
roots ;  but  there  is  a  great  hazard  of  lofing  thofe  which  are 
fown  early  in  the  year,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  by 
the  fly,  which  will  devour  whole  fields  of  this  plant  while 
young ;  fo  that  where  a  fmall  quantity  for  the  fupply  of  a 
family  is  wanted,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water 
them  in  dry  weather ;  and  where  a  perfon  fows  thole  feeds 
in  April  and  May,  it  fhould  always  be  upon  a  moiff  foil, 
otherwife  they  feldom  come  to  good,  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  at  that  feafon  being  too  great  for  them  upon  a  dry 
foil ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  toward  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  June,  commonly  receive  fome  refreihing  ihowers  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  without  which,  it  is  very  common  to 
have  them  all  deftroyed. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  always  be  fown  upon  an  open  fpot  of 
ground,  for  if  they  are  near  hedges,  walls,  buildings,  or 
trees,  they  will  draw  up,  and  be  very  long  topped,  but 
their  roots  wiil  not  grow  to  any  fize. 

They  are  fown  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields  near  London, 
not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  but  for  food  for  cattle 
in  winter,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  other  food  ;  and  this 
way  is  become  a  great  improvement  to  barren  fandy  lands, 
particularly  in  Norfolk,  where,  by  the  culture  of  Turneps, 
many  perfons  have  doubled  the  yearly  value  of  their  ground. 

The  land  upon  which  this  feed  is  fown,  lhould  be 
ploughed  in  April,  and  twy-fallowed  in  May,  that  is,  once 
more  ploughed  and  twice  well  harrowed,  and  made  very 
fine  ;  then  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  pretty  thin  (for  it  be¬ 
ing  fmall,  a  little  will  fow  a  large  piece  of  ground,  one 
pound  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre  of  land).  The 
feed  muft  be  harrowed  in  as  foon  as  it  is  fown,  with  a  fliort 
tinned  harrow,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a  wcoden  roll, 
to  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  fuiface  even.  In  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  at 
which  time,  if  the  feafon  lhould  prove  dry,  they  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  being  dellroytd  by  the  lly  ;  but  if  it  fo 
happen,  the  ground  muff  be  fowed  again,  for  the  feed  be¬ 
ing  cheap,  the  chief  expence  is  the  labour  ;  but  the  ground 
fhould  be  firft  harrowed  to  loofen  it,  efpecially  if  it  is 
Itiff  land. 

When  the  plants  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they  fhould 
be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  to  cut  up  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  remaining  ones  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  each  way,  which  will  be  room 
enough  lor  the  plants  to  Hand  for  the  firft  hoeing  ;  the 
fooner  this  is  performed,  when  the  plants  have  four  leaves, 
the  better  they  will  thrive  ;  but  in  the  fecond  hoeing,  which 
muff  be  performed  about  a  month  after  the  firft,  they  lhould 
be  cut  up,  fo  as  that  the  remaining  plants  may  Hand  four¬ 
teen  or  lixteen  inches  aiftance,  or  more,  efpecially  if  they 
are  defigned  for  feeding  of  cattle,  for  where  the  plants 
arc  allowed  a  good  diftance,  the  roots  will  be  proportion- 
ably  large  ;  fo  that  what  is  lolt  in  number,  will  be  over¬ 
gained  by  their  bulk,  which  is  what  1  have  often  obferved. 
But  in  fuch  places  where  they  are  fown  for  the  ufe  of  the 
kitchen,  they  need  not  be  left  at  a  greater  diflance  than 
ten  inches  or  a  foot,  becaufe  large  roots  are  not  fo  gene¬ 
rally  effeemed  for  the  table. 


It 
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It  is  not  many  years  fince  the  pradlice  of  fowing  Turneps 
for  feeding  of  cattle,  has  been  of  general  ufe  ;  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  improvement  fhould  have  been  fo  long 
negledled  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is  not  eafy  to  determine, 
fince  it  is  very  plain,  that  this  piece  of  hufbandry  was 
known  to  the  antients.  For  Columella,  in  treating  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  proper  for  the  field, 
recommends  the  cultivating  Rapa  in  plenty ;  becaufe  (fays 
he)  thofe  roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  table,  will  be 
eaten  by  the  cattle  :  yet  this  plant  was  not  much  cultivated  in 
the  fields  till  within  thelafl  fixty  or  feventy  years,  nor  is  the  true 
method  of  cultivating  Turneps  yet  known,  or  at  leaf!  not 
pradlifed,  infome  of  the  diftant  counties  cf  England,  at  this 
time.  For  in  many  places  the  feed  is  fovvn  with  Barley  in  the 
fpring,  and  thofe  plants  which  come  up,  and  live  till  the 
Barley  is  cut,  produce  a  little  green  for  the  fheep  to  pick 
up,  but  never  have  any  roots.  In  other  places,  where  the 
Turnep-feed  is  Town  by  itfelf,  the  method  of  hoeing  them 
is  not  underftood,  fo  that  weeds  and  Turneps  are  permitted 
to  grow  together ;  and  where  the  Turneps  come  up  thick 
in  patches,  they  are  never  thinned,  fo  that  they  draw  up 
to  have  long  leaves,  but  never  can  have  good  roots,  which 
is  the  principal  part  of  the  plant,  therefore  fhould  be  chiefly 
attended  to. 

The  general  method  now  pradlifed  in  England ,  for  culti¬ 
vating  this  plant  in  the  fields,  is  the  fame  as  is  pradifed  by 
the  farming  gardeners,  who  fupply  the  London  markets  with 
thefe  roots,  and  is  the  fame  as  before  direded.  But  it  is 
only  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  years,  that  the  country- 
people  have  been  acquainted  with,  the  method  of  hoeing 
them  ;  fo  that  the  farmers  formerly  employed  gardeners, 
who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  kitchen -gardens,  to  perform 
this  work.  The  ufual  price  given  per  acre,  for  twice  hoe¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  crop  clean,  and  the  plants  fet  out  pro¬ 
perly,  was  feven  (hillings  ;  at  which  price  the  gardeners 
could  get  fo  much  per  week,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  leave  their  habitations,  and  pradife  this  in  different  coun¬ 
ties,  during,  the  feafon  for  this  work,  which  always  happens, 
after  the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs  in  the  kitchen-gardens  is 
over ;  fo  that  they  ufually  formed  themfelves  in  fmal!  gangs 
of  fix  or  feven  perfens,  and  fet  out  on  their  different  routs, 
each  gang  fixing  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft,  and  under¬ 
taking  the  work  of  as  many  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  they  could  manage  in  the  feafon  ;  but  as  this  work  is 
now  performed  by  many  country  labourers,  that  pradice  is 
loft  to  the  kitchen-gardeners,  the  labourers  doing  it  much 
cheaper. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  method  pradifed  very  lately, 
by  feme  very  curious  farmers,  in  cultivating  of  Turneps, 
which  is,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  rows,  with  the  drill-plough. 
In  fome  places  the  rows  are  fown  three  feet  afunder,  in 
others  four,  in  fome  five,  and  fome  fix.  The  latter  has 
been  recommended  by  fome,  as  the  moft  proper  diftance  ; 
and  although  the  intervals  are  fo  large,  yet  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  acre  has  been  much  greater  than  upon  the  fame 
quantity  of  land,  where  the  rows  have  been  but  half  this 
diftance;  and  upon  all  the  fields  which  have  been  tilled, 
the  crops  have  greatly  exceeded  thofe  which  have  been 
hand-hoed.  The  late  lord  vifeount  EonjjvJhend  was  at  the 
expence  of  making  the  trial  of  thefe  two  different  methods 
of  hufbandry,  with  the  greateft  care,  by  equally  dividing 
the  fame  fields  into  different  lands,  which  were  alternately 
fown  in  drilk,  and  the  intermediate  lands  in  broad  call. 
The  latter  were  hoed  by  hand,  in  the  common  method, 
and  the  other  cultivated  by  the  hoeing- pfough  ;  and  when 
the  roots  were  fully  grown,  his  lordfhip  had  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  c  f  land,  which  had  been  Cowed  in  the  different  methods, 
meafured,  and  trie  roots  drawn  up  and  weighed  ;  thofe  roots 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  plough,  were  fo  much 
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larger  than  the  other,  that  the  crop  of  one  acre  weighed  a 
ton  and  a  half  more  than  that  of  an  acre  in  the  other 
hufbandry. 

But  when  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  hoed  by  hand,  tofeparate  and  cut  out  the  plants, 
where  they  are  too  near  together  in  the  rows ;  as  alfo  to 
cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  plants,  where  the  plough 
cannot  reach  them.  If  this  is  carefully  performed,  the 
ploughing  of  the  intervals  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
roots,  by  thus  flirring  of  the  ground,  and  make  it  much 
better  prepared  for  the  crop  of  Barley,  or  whatever  elfe  is 
fown  the  following  fpring.  This  method  of  culture  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  more  expenfive  than  that  commonly 
pradlifed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  it,  but  thofe  who  have 
made  trials  of  both,  find  the  horfe-hoeing  to  be  much  the 
cheapeft,  and  by  far  the  heft.  For  the  country  people, 
who  are  employed  in  hand-hoeing  cf  Turneps,  are  very 
apt  to  hurry  over  their  work,  fo  that  half  the  weeds  are  left 
growing,  and  the' plants  are  feldom  fingled  out  fo  well  as 
they  fhould  be;  nor  are  they  curious  enough  to  diftinguifh 
the  Charlock  (which  is  one  of  the  moft  common  weeds  in 
arable  land)  from  the  Turneps ;  fo  that  about  the  middle 
of  September,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  fields  of  Turneps 
full  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Charlock.  Now,  in  the 
horfe-hoeing,  all  the  weeds  in  the  intervals  will  be  entirely 
deftroyed  ;  fo  that  if  a  few  plants  in  the  rows  of  Turneps 
fhouid  be  overlooked,  they  may  be  eaflly  drawn  when  they 
appear  vifible,  and  by  this  method  the  land  will  be  fooner 
and  better  cleaned  from  weeds. 

The  greateft  evil  which  attends  a  crop  of  Turneps,  is 
that  of  their  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  which  ufually  hap¬ 
pens  foon  after  the  plants  come  above  ground,  or  while 
they  are  in  the  feed-leaf,  for,  after  they  have  put  out  their 
rough  leaves  pretty  flrong,  they  will  be  paft  this  danger. 
'This  always  happens  in  dry  weather,  fo  that,  if  there  fhould 
be  rain  when  the  Turneps  come  up,  they  will  grow  fo  faft, 
as  to  be  in  a  few  days  out  of  danger  from  the  fly;  and  it 
hath  been  found,  that  thofe,  which  -  have  been  fown  in 
drills,  have  efcaped  the  fly  much  better  than  thofe  fown  in 
broad  caft  ;  but,  if  foot  is  fown  along  the  furface  of  each 
drill,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  keep  off  the  fly,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  will  be  fufficient  for  a  large  field,  where 
the  drills  only  are  to  be  covered. 

Another  danger  of  the  crops  being  deftroyed  is  from  the 
caterpillars,  which  very  often  attack  them,  when  they  are 
grown  fo  large  as  to  have  fix  or  eight  leaves  on  a  plant. 
The  fureft  method  of  deftroying  thefe  infects,  is  to  turn  a 
large  parcel  of  poultry  into  the  field,  which  fhould  be  kept 
hungry,  and  turned  early  in  the  morning  into  the  field  ; 
thefe  fowls  will  foon  devour  the  infedts,  and  clear  the  Tur¬ 
neps.  To  this  evil  the  Turneps,  which  are  fown  in  drills, 
are  not  fo  much  expofed,  for  as  the  ground  between  the 
rows  will  be  kept  ftirred,  the  plants  will  be  kept  growing, 
lo  will  not  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  from  thefe  infedts,  for 
the  parent  infedts  never  depofit  their  eggs  upon  any  plants 
which  are  in  health,  but  as  foon  as  they  are  ftinted,  they 
are  immediately  covered  with  the  eggs  of  thefe  infedts ; 
and  this  holds  in  general  with  vegetables  as  with  animals, 
who  are  feldom  attacked  by  vermin  when  they  are  in  per- 
fedt  health  ;  whereas,  when  they  become  unhealthy,  they 
are  foon  overfpread  with  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  difeafe 
which  occafions  the  vermin,  and  not  the  vermin  the  difeafe, 
as  is  commonly  imagined. 

When  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  drills,  it  will  be  the  bell 
way  to  plow  between  every  other  row  at  firft,  and  fome 
time  after  to  plow  the  alternate  intervals,  by  which  method 
the  plants  will  receive  more  benefit  from  the  often  flirring 
the  ground  than  they  would  do,  if  all  the  intervals  were 
hoed  at  one  time,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of 

fuffering 
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Tuffei-ing  from  the  earth  being  thrown  up  too  high  on  Tome 
lows,  while  others  may  be  left  too  bare  of  earth  ;  but, 
when  the  earth  has  been  thrown  upon  or.e  fide  of  the  drill, 
it  may  be  turned  down  again  foon  after  the  next  interval  is 
plowed.  This  alternate  moving  of  the  earth  will  prepare 
the  ground  very  well  lor  the  fucceeding  crop,  and  greatly 
improve  the  Turneps  ;  but,  as  the  plow  cannot*  well  be 
drawn  nearer  to  the  drills  than  two  or  three  inches,  the 
remaining  ground  fhould  be  forked  to  loofen  the  parts,  and 
make  way  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots  to  Hr; ke  out  into  the 
intervals ;  otherwife,  if  the  land  is  flrong,  it  will  become  fo 
hard  in  thefe, places  which  are  not  fibred,  as  to  fiinc  the 
.growth  cf  the  Turneps.  This  may  be  done  at  a  fmali 
Sixpence  ;  a  good  hand  will  perform  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  in  a  day,  and,  whoever  will  make  the  trial,  will 
find  their  account  in  praftifing  it,  efpecially  on  all  firong 
-land,  where  the  Turneps  are  much  more  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  binding  of  the  ground,  than  they  will  be  on  a 
.loofe  foil  ;  but  vet,  in  all  forts  of  ground,  it  will  be  of  great 
/ervice  to  praftife  this. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  fibred  in  every  part,  one 
plowing  will  be  fnfficiert,  after  the  Turneps  are  eaten, 
for  the  lowing  of  Barley,  or  any  other  crop  ;  fo  that  there 
will  be  an  advantage  in  th;s,  when  the  Turneps  are  kept 
late  on  the  ground,  as  will  often  be  the  cafe,  efpecially 
-when  they  are  cultivated  for  feeding  of  ewes,  becaufe  it  is 
often  the  middle  of  April  before  the  ground  will  be  cleared  ; 
Tor  late  feed  in  the  fpring,  before  the  natural  grafs  comes 
up,  is  the  moll  wanted,  where  numbers  of  fheep  or  ewes 
are  maintained,  and  one  acre  of  Turneps  will  afford  more 
feed  than  fifty  acres  of  the  bell  pafiure  at  that  feafon. 

In  Norfolk  and  fome  other  counties  they  cultivate  great 
quantities  of  Turneps  for  feeding  of  black  cattle,  which 
turn  to  great  advantage  to  their  farms,  for  hereby  they 
procure  a  good  drefiing  for  their  land  ;  fo  that  they  have 
extraordinary  good  crops  of  Barley  upon  thofe  lands,  which 
would  r.ct  have  been  worth  the  plowing,  if  it  had  not 
-been  thus  huibanded. 

When  the  Turrreps  are  fed  off  the  ground,  the  cattle 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  run  over  too  much  of  the  ground, 
for,  if  they  are  not  confined  by  hurdles  to  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  them  one  day,  the  cattle  will  fpoil  three  times 
the  quantity  of  Turneps  as  they  can  eat,  fo  that  it  is  very 
bad  hufbandry  to  give  them  too  much  room  ;  therefore  the 
hurdles  fhould  be  every  day  removed  forward,  and,  if  the 
Turneps  are  drawn  out  of  the  ground  before  the  cattle  or 
sfheep  are  turned  into  the  new  indofure,  there  will  be  lefs 
wafte  made,  for  they  will  then  eat  up  the  whole  roots  ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  turned  upon  the  Turneps  growing, 
•they  will  fcoop  the  roots,  and  leave  the  rinds,  which  being 
hollow,  the  urine  of  the  fheep  will  lodge  in  them  ;  fo  that, 
when  they  are  forked  out  of  the  ground,  the  fheep  will  not 
,eat  any  of  thofe  roots  which  are  thus  tainted. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  a  common  mifiake,  which 
-has  generally  prevailed  with  perfons  who  have  not  been 
well  informed  to  the  contrary,  which  is,  in  relation  to  the 
mutton  which  is  fatted  with  Turneps,  moll  people  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  rank  and  ill-tailed,  whereas  it  is  a  known  fa£t, 
that  the  befi  mutton  this  country  affords  is  all  fatted  on 
Turneps,  and  that  rank  mutton,  vvhofe  fat  is  yellow,  is 
what  the  low  marfhy  lands  of  Lincolnjhire ,  and  other  rank 
.paftures,  produce. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Turnep  feeds,  you  fhould  tranf- 
plant  fome  of  the  faireft  roots  in  February,  placing  them  at 
leaft  two  feet  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  Turneps  have  fpread  fo 
as  to  cover  the  ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing ;  when  the  pods  are  formed,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  guard  them  againil  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  de- 
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vour  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  near  ripe;  at  which  time  you 
fhould  either  fhoot  the  birds  as  they  alight  upon  the  feed, 
or  lay  fome  birdlimed  twigs  upon  ic,  whereby  fome  of  them 
will  be  caught,  and,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  fome 
time,  and  afterwards  turned  lOole,  they  will  prevent  the 
birds  from  coming  thither  again  for  fome  time,  as  I  have 
experienced.  When  the  feed  is  ripe,  it  fhould  be  cut  up, 
and  fpiead  to  dry  in  the  fun  ;  after  which  it  may  be  threfhed 
out,  and  preferved  for  ufe. 

There  have  been  many  receipts  for  preventing  the  fly 
taking  Turneps,  but  few  of  them  deferve  notice,  therefore 
I  fhail  only  mention  two  or  three  which  I  have  feen  tried 
with  fuccefs.  The  flrfl  was  lleeping  the  feeds  in  w'ater 
with  flower  of  brimftone  mixed,  fo  as  to  make  it  flrong  of 
the  brimftone  ;  another  was  keeping  it  in  water  with  a 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  Hotfe-aloes  mixed,  both  which  have 
been  found  of  ufe.  The  lowing  of  foot  or  tobacco- dull 
over  the  young  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
has  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  ;  in  fhort,  whatever 
will  add  vigour  to  the  young  plants,  will  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  deflroyed  by  the  fly,  for  thefe  never  attack  them,  till 
they  are  ftinted  in  their  growth. 

RAPHANUS.  Foam.  Inf.  R.  H.  229.  tab.  1 14.  Radifli. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fewer  is  ere  ft.  The  flower  has  fur 
heart -fcaped  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  fpread  open, 
ar.d  are  narrow  at  their  bafe  ;  it  hath  four  honey  glands,  or.e  on 
each  fide  the  Jhort  flamina  between  them  and  the  fyle ,  and  one 
between  each  of  the  long  fiamina  and  the  empalement ;  it  hath  fix 
ere  ft  famina  ;  two,  which  are  oppofte,  are  the  length  of  the 
empalement ;  the  other  four  are  as  long  as  the  bafe  of  the  petals , 
terminated  by  fingle  Jummits ,  with  an  oblong  fwelling  germen, 
crowned  by  a  headed fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong ,  fmooth,  fpongy  pod,  hawing  an  acute  point,  fwelling  and 
almojl  jointed,  hawing  two  cells ,  diwided  by  an  intermediate  par¬ 
tition,  filled  with  romdijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Raphanus  radice  oblonga.  Radilh  with  an  oblong 
root. 

2.  Raphanus  radice  rotunda.  Round-rooted  Radifh,  or 
fmali,  round,  Naples  Radifh. 

3.  Raphanus  radice  or bicidatd  depreffa.  Radilh  with  an 
orbicular  deprefled  root  j  commonly  called  Turnep-rooted, 
or  white  Spanijh  Radifh. 

4.  Raphanus  radice fufiformi.  Radifh  with  a  fpindle- 
fhaped  root;  or  the  black  Spanifi  Radifh. 

5.  Raphanus  filiquis  teretibus  articulatis  lawibus  unilocu - 
laribus.  Hart.  Cliff.  340.  Radifh  with  fmooth,  taper, 
jointed  pods,  having  one  cell ;  or  white  flowering  Charlock 
with  a  jointed  pod. 

The  Jail  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  lands  in  moft 
pans  of  Europe,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  other  four  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  feminal 
variations,  but  from  forty  years  experience  I  have  never 
found  either  of  thefe  to  vary  from  one  to  the  other  fort ; 
and  I  am  certain,  whoever  will  make  the  trial,  by  faving 
the  feeds  of  each  carefully  without  mixture,  will  always  find 
the  plants  prove  the  fame  as  the  feeds  were  faved  from. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  that  which  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens  for  its  roots,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  varieties,  as  the  fmali- topped,  the  deep  red,  the 
pale  red  or  falmon,  and  the  long-topped  llriped  Radifh  ;  all 
which  are  varieties  arifing  from  culture.  The  fmall-topped 
fort  is  moft  commonly  preferred  by  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don ,  becaufe  they  require  much  lefs  room  than  thofe  with 
large  tops ;  for  as  the  forward  Radifhes  are  what  produce 
the  greateft  profit  to  the  gardener,  which  are  commonly 
fown  upon  borders  near  hedges,  walls,  or  pales,  if  they  are 
of  the  large-topped  fort,  will  b?  apt  to  grow  moftly  to  a  top, 
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and  not  fwell  fo  much  in  the  root  as  the  other,  efpecially 
if  they  are  left  pretty  clofe. 

The  feafons  for  fowing  this  feed  are  various,  according 
to  the  time  when  they  are  defired  for  ufe  ;  but  the  earlielt 
feafon  is  commonly  toward  the  latter  end  of  OClober,  that 
the  gardeners  near  London  fow  them  to  fupply  the  markets ; 
and  thefe,  if  they  do  not  mifcarry,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  the 
beginning  of  March  following,  which  is  full  as  foon  as  moll 
people  care  to  eat  them.  Thefe  are  commonly  fovvn  on 
warm  borders  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  the  cold  winds  ;  but  there  are  fome 
who  fow  Radifh  feeds  among  other  crops  in  the  middle  of 
September ,  and,  if  thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft,  they  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  foon  after  Chrifmas',  but  thefe  mull  be  eaten 
while  they  are  young,  for  they  foon  grow  dicky  and  ftrong. 

The  fecond  fowing  is  commonly  about  Chrifmas,  provi¬ 
ded  the  feafon  be  mild,  and  the  ground  in  a  fit  condition  to 
work  ;  thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  (helter,  but  not  fo  near 
pales  and  hedges  as  the  fi rib  fowing.  If  thefe  are  not  de- 
ltroyed  by  froit,  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April ;  but,  in  order  to  have  a  fuccelfion 
of  thefe  roots  for  the  table  through  the  feafon,  you  Ihould 
repeat  the  fowing  of  their  feeds  once  a  fortnight  from  the 
middle  of  January  till  the  beginning  of  April,  always  ob- 
dervlng  to  fow  the  latter  crops  upon  a  moift  foil,  and  an 
open  lituation,  otherwife' they  will  run  up,  and  grow  Uicky, 
before  they  are  tit  for  ufe. 

Many  of  the  gardeners  near  London  fow  Carrot-feed  with 
their  early  Radifhes,  fo  that  when  their  Radifhes  are  killed, 
which  fometimes  happens,  the  Carrots  will  remain,  for  the 
feeds  of  Carrots  commonly  lie  in  the  ground  five  or  fix 
weeks  before  they  come  up,  and  the  Radilhes  feldom  lie 
above  a  fortnight  under  ground  at  that  feafon,  fo  that  thefe 
are  often  up  and  killed,  when  the  Carrot-feed  remains  fafe 
in  the  ground  3  but,  W'hen  both  crops  fucceed,  the  Radilhes 
mull  be  drawn  off  very  young,  otherwife  the  Carrots  will 
be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  as  rot  to  be  able  to  fupport  them- 
felves,  when  the  Radilhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conilant  practice  with  the  kitchen-gardeners 
to  mix  Spinach-feed  with  their  latter  crops  of  Radifhes,  fo 
that  when  the  Radifhes  are  drawn  off,  and  the  ground 
cleaned  between  the  Spinach,  it  will  grow  prodigioufly, 
and  in  a  fortnight’s  time  will  as  completely  cover  the 
ground  as  though  there  had  been  no  other  crop.  And 
this  Spinach,  if  it  be  of  the  broad-leaved  kind,  will  be 
larger  and  fairer  than  it  commonly  is  when  fown  by  itfelf, 
becaufe  where  people  have  no  ether  crop  mixed  with  them, 
they  commonly  fow  them  too  thick,  whereby  they  are  drawn 
up  weak  ;  but  here  the  roots  Handing  pretty  far  apart,  fo 
after  the  Radifhes  are  gone,  they  have  full  room  to  fpread, 
and,  if  the  foil  be  good,  it  is  a  prodigious  fize  this  Spinach 
will  grow  to,  before  it  runs  up  for  feed  ;  but  this  hufban- 
dry  is  chiefly  pradifed  by  fuch  gardeners  as  pay  very  dear 
for  their  land,  and  are  obliged  to  have  as  many  crops  in  a 
year  as  poflible,  otherwife  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  fuch 
large  rents. 

When  the  Radiflies  are  come  up,  and  have  got  five  or 
fix  leaves,  they  mull  be  pulled  up  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  to  a  top,  but  the  roots  will 
not  increafe  their  bulk.  In  doing  of  this,  fome  only  draw 
them  out  by  hand,  but  the  belt  method  is  to  hoe  them  with 
a  fmall  hoe,  which  will  flir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the 
young  weeds,  and  alfo  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  diftance  which  thefe  Ihould  be  left,  if  for  drawing 
up  fmall,  may  be  three  inches,  but,  if  they  are  to  Hand 
until  they  are  pretty  large,  fix  inches  are  full  near  enough, 
and  a  fmall  fpoc  of  ground  will  afford  as  many  Radilhes 
at  each  fowing,  ae  can  be  fpent  in  a  family  while  they 
are  good. 
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If  you  intend  to  fave  feeds  of  your  Radiflies,  you  (hould, 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  prepare  a  fpot  of  ground  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  feeds  intended  [out  you  ihould 
always  make  allowance  for  bad  feafons,  becaufe  it  often 
happens,  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  feeds  upon  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  of  ground  as  there  will  be  in  a  moift  feafon).  This 
ground  Ihould  be  well  dng  and  levelled  ;  then  you  Ihould 
draw  up  fome  of  the  ftraiteil  and  bell-coloured  Radiflies 
(throwing  away  all  fuch  as  are  Ihort,  and  that  branch  out 
in  their  roots)  ;  thefe  Hiould  be  planted  in  rows  three  feel: 
diftance,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  obferving,  if 
the  feafon  be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but 
only  to  hoe  down  the  weeds  between  them,  until  they  are 
advanced  fo  high,  as  to  fpread  over  the  ground,  when  they 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

When  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  you  fhould  carefully 
guard  it  againft  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  deltroy  it. 
When  it  is  ripe  (which  you  may  know  by  the  pods  changing 
brown),  you  Ihould  cut  it,  and  fpread  it  in  the  fun  to  dry  ; 
after  which  you  (hould  threfh  it  out,  and  lay  it  up  for  ufe, 
where  the  mice  cannot  come  to  it,  otherwife  they  will  cat  it  up. 

The  fmall  round-rooted  Radifh  is  not  very  common  m 
England ,  but  in  many  parts  of  Italy  it  is  the  only  fort  culti¬ 
vated  ;  the  roots  of  this  kind  are  very  white,  round,  fmall, 
and  very  fvveet.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  common  fort,  with  this  difference,  viz.  that  this 
muft  not  be  fown  till  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  plants 
allowed  a  greater  diftance.  The  feeds  of  this  kind  are  very 
fubjedt  to  degenerate,  when  faved  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  common  fort,  as  that  the  fa¬ 
rina  of  one  cannot  mix  with  the  other. 

The  other  round-rooted  Radilhes  are  rarely  cultivated 
in  England ,  but  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  have  them,  may 
fow  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft. 

The  black  and  white  Spanijb  Radifhes  are  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  medicinal  ufe,  but  there  are  fome  perfons 
who  are  very  fond  of  them  for  the  table.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  about  the  middle  of  July,  or  a  little  earlier, 
and  they  are  fit  for  the  table  by  the  end  of  Augujl,  or  the 
beginning  of  September ,  and  will  continue  good  till  the  froff 
fpoils  them.  Thefe  muft  be  thinned  to  a  greater  diftance 
than  the  common  fort,  for  the  roots  of  thefe  grow  as  large 
as  Turneps,  therefore  Ihould  not  be  left  nearer  together 
than  fix  inches. 

Some  perfons,  who  are  very  curious  to  have  thefe  roots 
in  winter,  draw  them  out  of  the  ground  before  the  hard 
froft  comes  on,  and  lay  them  up  in  dry  fand  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  praftifed  for  Carrots,  being  careful  to  guard 
them  from  wet  and  froft,  and  by  this  method  they  preferve 
them  till  the  fpring. 

RAPISTRUM.  See  Sinapis. 

RAPUNCULUS.  Ecum.  Injl.  R.  II.  1 13.  tab.  38.  Ram- 
pion. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five 
acute  parts ,  flitting  upon  the  germen.  The  flower  hath  one  petal, 
which  is  ftarry,  cut  into  five  linear  flegments,  which  are  recurved ; 
it  hath  five  flamina,  which  are  for  ter  than  the  petal,  terminated 
by  oblong  Jummits.  The  germen,  which  is  fltuated  under  the 
flower,  Jupports  a  fender  recurved fyle ,  crovoned  by  an  oblong , 
twifled ,  three-pointed  fligma,  which  afltervjard  becomes  a  roundif 
capflule,  with  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  rcundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Rapunculus  Jpica  oblongd,  capflulis  bilocularibus,  floliis 
radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  an  oblong  fpike  of 
flowers,  capfules  containing  two  cells,  and  the  lower  leaves 
heart-lhaped. 
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2.  Rapunculus  fafciculo  terminal t  fejfili ,  folds  dentatis , 
radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  flowers  growing  in 
bundles,  te  minating  the  {talks,  indented  leaves,  and  thofe 
at  the  bottom  heart-ihaped. 

3.  R  apusoj  lus  capitulo  fubrotundo,  folds  linearibus  inte- 
gerrimis.  Rampion  with  roundifh  heads,  and  linear  entire 
leaves. 

4.  R  a  PL": c ulus  capitulo  fubfoliofo,  folds  omnibus  lanceola¬ 
tis.  Rampion  with  heads  which  are  fomewhat  leafy,  and 
all  the  leaves  fpear-fhaped. 

5.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fubrotundo,  folds  ferratis  radica- 
lilus  ccrdatis.  Rampion  svitli  roundifh  heads,  fawed  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  of  which  are  heart-fhaped. 

6.  R  a  I’  u n c  ulus  folds  oblufis,  Jpicd  pauci flora.  Hall.  Hell'. 
497.  Rampion  with  cbtufe  leaves,  and  a  fpike  containing 
few  flowers. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  they  frequently  fail.  The  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  u'here  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  when 
they  are  tranlplanted  ;  therefore  the  beft  method  is  to  make 
fmall  drills  crofs  the  bed  about  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
and  fovv  the  feeds  therein  ;  then  cover  them  lightly  over 
with  earth,  for  if  they  are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  rot  in 
the  ground.  In  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  come 
up,  when  they  fhould  be  diligently  weeded,  which  is  all 
the  care  they  will  require,  only  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  f®  as  to  leave  them  ftx  or  feven 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  afterward  they  require  no 
farther  attention,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  continue  above  two  or  three  years, 
they  fnould  be  fown  every  other  year  to  continue  the 
forts,  for  they  are  plants  which  require  little  trouble  to 
cultivate,  and  their  flowers  make  a  pretty  variety  in  large 
gardens,  therefore  they  may  be  allowed  a  place  among!! 
other  hardy  flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.H.  163.  tab.  51.  Ram- 
pior.s,  or  Cardinal  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he-  empalemer.t- of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  linear  figments, 
the  tone  upper  being  larger  than  the  other.  The  flower  is  of  one 
petal,  with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  a  little  curved,  and  is  divi  - 
ded  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments,  two  of  which  comp  fie  the  up¬ 
per  Up,  and  are  f  nailer  than  the  three  lower  which  compofe  the 
under  ,  it  hath  five  awl-fkapcd  (lamina,  terminated  by  oblong 
fummits,  which  ccalefce  at  the  top  in  fortn  of  a  cylinder,  but  open 
in  five  parts  at  their  bafe  ;  it  has  an  acute  germen,  fituated  bc- 
lovj  the  flower,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  by  a  hairy 
oltiefe  fiigma.  The  germen  afterveard  becomes  an  oval  capfute, 
opening  at  the  top,  filled  with  f snail  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

J.  Rapuntium  caule  ereClo,  folds  lanceolatis ferratis,  fpica 
terminal's.  Cardinal-flower  with  an  ereft  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped 
fawed  leaves,  ard  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk  ; 
commonly  called  fcarlet  Cardinal- flower. 

2.  Rafuntium  caule  (redo,  folds  lineari- lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis  dtupinatis  [pica  terminals.  Cardinal- flower  with  an 
ereft  ftalk,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  acute-pointed  leaves, 
and  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 

3.  Rafuntium  caule  ereClo,  folds  ovato- lanceolatis  crena- 
tis,  calycum  finubus  reflexis.  Cardinal-flower  with  an  eretft 
ftalk,  ova!,  fpear-fhaped,  crenated  leaves,  and  the  finufes 
of  the  empalements  reflexed  ;  commonly  called  the  blue 
Cardinal-flower. 

4  4-  Rafuntium  caule  ereClo,  folds  cordatis  obfolete  dentatis 

peiiclatis,  f embus  fparfis  thyrfo  longijfismo.  Cardinal-flower 
with  an  ere&  ftalk,  heart-ihaped  leaves,  which  are  fome- 
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what  indented,  having  foot-ftalks,  and  the  longeft  fpike  of 
flowers,  which  are  placed  thinly. 

5.  Rafuntium  caule  ereClo,  folds  inferioribus  fubrotundis 
crenatis,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  Jpicd  terminal’s.  Ra- 
puntium  with  an  ereft  ftalk,  the  lower  leaves  roundifh  and 
crenated,  the  upper  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  and  a  fpike  of 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalk. 

6.  Rapuntium  caule  ereClo,  folds  evatis  fub ferratis,  pe- 
dunculo  longioribus,  capfulis  inf  ads.  Cardinal-flower  with  an 
ereft  flallc,  oval  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  fawed,  longef 
than  the  foot-ftalks,  and  fwelling  feed  vefl'els. 

7.  Rapuntiu m  folds  ova l i bus  crenatis  lanatis,  fioribus  la- 
teralibus  folitariis.  Cardinal-flower  with  oval  crenated  leaves, 
which  are  downy,  and  flowers  growing  flngly  from  the  fldes 
of  the  flalks. 

8.  Rapuntium  folds  lanceolatis  dentatis,  pedunculis  Ire- 
vifiimis  lateralibus  tubo  corolla;  longifflmo.  Cardinal-flow  er 
with  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves,  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers,  which  proceed  from  the  fldes  of  the  ftalks,  and 
a  very  long  tube  to  the  petal. 

9.  Rapuntium  caule  patulo  ramofo  folds  lanceolatis  fub- 
dentatis,  pedunculis  longijfmiis.  Rapuntium  with  a  fpreading 
branching  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat 
indented,  and  very  long  foct-ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

10.  Rapuntium  caulikus  procumbentibus ,  folds  lanceolatis 
ferratis,  pedssnculis  lateralibus.  Cardinal  flower  with  trailing 
ftalks,  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  proceed¬ 
ing  from  their  fldes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
ditches  in  great  part  of  North  Jmerica,  but  has  been  many 
years  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  for  the  great  beauty 
of  its  fcarlet  flowers.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  white 
fleftiy  fibres  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  a  little  fawed, 
and  of  a  dark  purplifh  colour  on  their  upper  fide;  the 
ftalks  are  erect,  and  rife  about  a,  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
niihed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  iawtd  on  their  edges, 
having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  ; 
the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fpike  of  flowers  of  an  exceeding 
beautiful  fcarlet  colour;  thefe  have  a  pretty  long  tube, 
which  is  a  little  incurved,  but  at  the  top  is  cut  longitudi¬ 
nally  into  fivefegments  ;  three  upper,  which  are  thefmalleft, 
are  greatly  reflexed  ;  the  three  under,  which  form  the  lower 
iip,  are  larger,  and  fpread  open. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  when  they  ripen  in 
England,  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  pots,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot  bed  frame  ;  or,  if  the  feeds  come  from 
the  country,  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  fame  way,  fo  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  will  lie  a 
year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate.  The  pots,  in 
which  thefe  feeds  are  fown,  ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  they  muft 
be  fereened  from  the  froft,  and  very  haid  rain  in  winter. 
In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poftible  in  mild  weather,  and,  if 
the  fpring  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refreflied 
with  water.  As  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be 
placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  in  which 
fuuation  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  Turing  the  Cum¬ 
mer  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and,  when 
the  ro®ts  have  filled  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
larger.  In  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  common 
frame,  to  fereen  them  from  hard  froft,  but  they  fhould  enjoy 
the  open  air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
fpring  following  they  fhculd  be  new-potted,  and  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  always  obferving  to 
water  them  duly  in  dry  weather,  which  will  caufe  their  ftalks 

to 
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£o  be  ftror.ger,  and  produce  larger  {pikes  of  flowers,  whith 
will  continue  long  in  beauty,  it  they  are  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Fun,  and,  if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the 
leeds  will  ripen  well  in  England.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
will  fometimes  laft  two  or  three  years,  and  produce  offsets 
for  increafe,  butthofe  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  the  feed- 
ling  plants,  therefore  an  annual  fupply  of  them  fhould  be 
railed.  There  are  many  who  propagate  this  plant  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  Italics  into  proper  lengths,  and  plant  them,  in  pots 
filled  with  good  earth,  or  into  an  ealt  border,  covering  them 
clofe  with  glaffes.  Thefe  frequently  take  root,  fo  produce 
young  plants,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  as  the  feedlings. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  will  live  in  the  full  ground,  if 
they  are  protected  from  hard  froft  in  winter,  and  they  will 
flower  ftronger  than  thofe  in  pots. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds  ;  this  hath 
a  fibrous  root  like  the  firft.  The  ftalks  are  much  larger, 
and  rife  a  foot  higher;  they  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  which  are  long,  fmooth,  and  entire,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fix  11  fort,  but  are  of  the 
fame  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft, 
but  the  plants  are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  moderate  flove  in  winter,  and  in  lutnmer  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  deep  frame,  where  they  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  glafies  in  bad  weather,  but  enjoy  the  free  air 
at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  With  this 
managemeut  the  plants  flowered  very  well  in  the  Chel/ea 
garden,  but  they  did  not  perfect  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  but  has  been 
long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englijb  gardens ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  fibrous  root.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  oval,  fpear- 
lhaped,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  l  ife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  at 
the  bottom,  which  are  gradually  fmaller  to  the  top,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have  large 
empalements,  whofe  edges  are  reflexed.  The  feeds  fre¬ 
quently  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  w^y  as  the  firft  fort,  and  the 
plants  require  the  fame  culture. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  the  feeds ;  this  is  an  annual  plant. 
The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  then  divides  into  four  or  five 
fmaller,  which  grow  erett.  The  lower  part  is  garnifhed 
with  heart-fiiaptd  fmooth  leaves,  having  fmall  indentures 
on  their  borders,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
upper  {lender  ftalks  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmall  purplifh 
flowers  to  the  top,  and  are  Succeeded  by  fmall  feed-veffels, 
which  ripen  in  autumn.  When  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  on  the  pots  which  lland  near  them,  and  thofe  are 
fheltered  from  the  froft,  the  plants  will  come  up  plentifully 
the  following  fpring,  or,  if  they  are  fown  in  pots  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  fheltered  in  the  winter,  the  plants  will  arife  the 
following  fpring,  and  thefe  fhould  be  trar.fplanted  into  fe¬ 
parate  fmall  pots,  placing  them  under  a  frame,  where  they 
will  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in 
September,  when  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  forefts  about  Blots 
in  France  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The  root  is  compoled 
of  many  flefhy  fibres;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  very  thin, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  leaves  ; 
from  their  bafe  arife  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  blue 
colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
feed  veflels,  with  holes  at  the  top,  which  are  filled  with 
fmall  red  feeds. 
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The  feeds  of  this  plant  fnould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  pots 
filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hot  bed  frame 
in  winter,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  a  border  of  foft 
loamy  earth,  or  into  feparate  pots,  (hading  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  afterward  they  muft  be  duly  watered 
in  dry  weather,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  ftrong,  and. 
produce  good  feeds  annually. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this  is 
a  biennial  plant  in  England,  which  rarely  flowers  the  fame 
year  as  the  plants  come  up,  but  decays  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  channelled  and  hairy ; 
they  grow  ereft  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  garnifhed  with 
thin  oval  leaves,  fitting,  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  of  a  light  green, 
and  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  (land  upon 
long  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  forming  a  loofe  fpike,  which  terminate  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour.  This 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  firft  fort. 

The  fevent’n  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  a  biennial  plant;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  covered  with  a  hairy  down,  and  are  purplifh  toward 
the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  a 
little  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  fometimes  one  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  joint,  and  at  others  they  come  out  oppofite  on 
each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  one  pale  blue 
flower,  which  being  fmall  makes  but  little  appearance. 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places,  on  moft 
of  the  iflands  of  the  IVef -Indies.  This  is  alfo  a  biennial 
plant,  whofe  root  is  compofed  of  a  few  ftrong  ligneous 
fibres  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  is 
clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  on  every  fide,  which  are  hairy, 
very  deeply  indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  deep  green,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  come 
out  at  every  joint  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  {landing 
upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  very  flender,  and  deeply  cut  at 
the  top  into  five  fegments,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  turgid  feed-veffels,  crowned  by  the  five  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  petal,  having  three  holes  at  the  top,  filled  with 
fmall  grayifh  feeds.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  flove.  In  the  fpring  thefe 
pots  may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  (hading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun- 
try,  giving  them  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weather.  In 
autumn  the  plants  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan -bed  of  the 
flove,  where  they  will  flower  the  following  fummer  and 
produce  ripe  feeds,  foon  after  which  the  plants  will  decay. 
If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  brought  from  the  Wef -Indies , 
they  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots,  and  if 
it  happens  in  the  winter,  the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  in  the  flove;  but  if  it  is  in  the  fpring  or  fummer, 
they  may  be  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  in  the  common  frames. 
Thefe  feeds  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame 
year,  therefore  the  following  autumn  the  pots  ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove,  and  managed  according  to  the  above 
direftions. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope. 
This  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  branching. 
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and  fpread  out  on  every  fide  ;  they  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
garnilhed  with  fmall  fpear-(haped  leaves,  vvhicli  are  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  blue;  they  fland  upon  very  (lender  long  foot-rtalks ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  feed-velfels,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September.  If  the  leeds  of  this 
fort  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  when  t hey  are  fown  in  fpring ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  flickered  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  expofmg  them  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  but  fereening  them  from  the  fro  ft ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
the  pots  fliou'd  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed  again,  (hading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  have 
a  large  (hare  of  free  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
mild  ;  and  as  the  plants  grow  ftrong,  they  fliould  be  gra¬ 
dually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fliould  be  removed  in  June ,  placing  them  in  a  (heltered 
iituation,  where  they  will  flower  in  July  ;  and  if  the  feafon 
proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September ,  but  if 
the  feafon  (hould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  one 
or  two  plants  into  a  glafs-cafe,  to  obtain  good  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
hath  trailing  ftalks  ;  the  leaves  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  laff.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft. 

RAUVOLFIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  tab.  40. 

The  Ckaraflers  are, 

‘The  fower  has  a  permanent  empalcment  of  one  leaf  cut  Into 
five  parts  at  the  icp.  The  petal  is  funntl-Jhaped ,  the  tube  is 
cylindrical,  and  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  parts.  It  has  five 
ftamir.a ,  vshich  are  a  little  Jhorter  than  the  tube,  terminated  by 
erett  fummits,  and  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  fihort  fiyle, 
crowned  by  a  headed fiigma.  The  germen  after  vs  ard  becomes  a 
globular  berry,  with  tvso  cells ,  inclofng  one  comprcfjed  feed  in 
each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rauvolfia  folds  quaternis,  cvato-lanceolatis  fuldenta- 
tis.  Rauvoifia  with  leaves  placed  by  fours,  which  are  oval, 
fpear-ffiaped,  and  fomewhat  indented. 

2.  Rauvolfia  fohis  quaternis  lar.ceolatis  integerrimis. 
Rauvoifia  with  four  fpear-(haped  entire  leaves  at  each  joint. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America ;  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds  of  them  from 
Carthagena  in  Neve  Spain,  where  he  obferved  the  (hrubs 
growing  in  great  plenty.  Thefe  rife  with  feveral  ligneous 
flalks  from  the  root,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high^ 
fending  out  a  few  fmall  fide  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
green  bark  when  young,  but  as  they  are  older,  their  bark 
changes  to  a  gray.  The  leaves  are  placed  by  fours  at  each 
joint  round  the  branches;  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  have  a  few  (light 
indentures  on  their  edges ;  the  leaves  of  the  other  fort  are 
full  as  long,  but  are  a  third  part  narrower,  and  of  a  thinner 
fubfiance.  Thefe  differences  continue  in  the  plants  which 
are  raifed  from  feeds,  for  I  have  feveral  times  propagated 
them  both  from  feeds,  and  have  conflantly  found  the  feeds 
produce  the  fame  as  the  plants  from  which  they  were  taken. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  (lender  foot  ftalks,  which  arife 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  tubulous,  globular 
at  their  bafe,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round ifh  berries  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Privet,  which  turn  black  when  ripe. 
Thefe  plants  flower  mod  part  of  fummer,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  autumn  and  winter  ;  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  thefe 
plants  have  a  milky  j  uice,  which  flow's  out  if  they  are  broken. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  rarely  come  up 
the  fame  year ;  and  this  is  frequently  the  cale  with  thole 
feeds,  which  are  brought  to  England. 

The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  for  as  they  are  very  hard,  they 
frequently  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  in  pots,  they  may  be  (liifted  from  one  bed 
to  another,  as  their  heat  decays.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  fre(h  air  admitccd  to 
them  in  warm  weather,  and  but  little  water.  When  they  are 
about  two  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  tranlplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  tiie  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  time  they  (hould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  hot  bed  the  plants  may  re¬ 
main  till  toward  Michaelmas,  when  they  fliould  be  removed 
into  the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- bed,  where  they 
muft  be  kept  warm,  and  not  have  too  much  moifture  in 
cold  weather. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  very  hot  countries,  they 
will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  therefore  they 
(hould  conftantly  remain  in  the  (love  ;  and  if  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  baik-bed,  they  will  thrive  much  fafter  than 
when  they  are  placed  on  (lands  in  a  dry  (love.  But  in  the 
fummer  feafon  they  fliould  have  a  large  (hare  of  frdh  air 
admitted  to  them,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  muft.be  now 
and  then  walked  with  a  fponge,  to  clear  them  from  the 
filth  they  are  apt  to  contract,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain, 
will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Where  due  care  is 
taken  of  them,  they  will  thrive  very  faft ;  the  fecond  year 
they  will  produce  flowers,  and  continue  fo  to  do  for  many 
years,  and  will  perfect  their  feeds  in  England.  Tkey  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould  be  laid  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  planted  ;  and  then 
(hould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  time  they  may  be  treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

RESEDA.  'Tcurn.  InJLR.  H.  423.  tab.  238.  Baftard- 
rocket.  iliifi'ju.&TietfL/ .  M/iffJ 

The  Char adi as  are,  /r-cXda  • 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  feveral  parts  almofl 
to  the  bottom,  and  is  permanent .  The  petals  of  the  fewer  are 
unequal,  generally  trifid,  and  have  a  honey  gland  on  their  bafe , 
the  length  of  the  empalement .  The  honey  glands  are  plain,  ereft , 
and  produced  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  receptacle,  between  the 
flamina  and  the  place  of  the  upper  petal,  joining  with  the  bafe  of 
the  petals ,  dilating  from  the  fides.  It  hath  fifteen  or  fixtten 
/hurt  flamina,  terminated  by  ere  cl  obtufe  fummits ,  and  a  gibbous 
germen,  fitting  upon  very  Jhort  flylcs,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous  angular  capjule  of  one 
cell,  with  an  aperture  between  the  fiyles ,  filled  with  kidney* 
Jhaped  feeds,  fajtened  to  the  angles  of  the  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Reseda  folds  pinnatis,  foliclis  integris  alternis  foribus 

tetragynis.  Baftard-rocket  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  entire,  placed  alternate,  and  have  four  ftyles  to  the 
flower.  ,• 

2.  Reseda  folds  omnibus  trifidis,  inferioribus  pinnatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  213.  Baftard-rocket  with  all  the  leaves  trifid,  and 
the  lower  ones  winged. 

3.  Reseda  folds  integris  trilolifque,  calycibus  maximis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Baftard-rocket  with  entire  trifid  leaves, 
having  tne  largeft  empalement. 

4.  Reseda  folds  difiormibus,  dent  ads  fioribus  trigynis. 
Baltard-rocket  with  diftormed  indented  leaves,  and  flowers 
having  three  ftyles. 


5.  Reseda 
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5.  Reseda  foliis  pinna  t  is,  foribus  tetragynis.  Ilort.  Upfal. 
149.  Baftard- rocket  with  winged  leaves,  and  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  four  ftyles. 

6.  Reseda  foliis  integris  trilobifque,  foribus  tetragynis. 

lab.  217.  Baltard-rockec  with  entire  and  three-lobed 
leaves,  and  flowers  having  four  ftyles ;  commonly  called 
fvveet  Refeda,  or  Mignonette  d' Egypt.  v 

7.  Rzszd a. foliis JubtilalisfparJis.  Sau^s.  Monfp.  .  Baftard- 
rocket  with  awl-fhaped  leaves  placed  thinly. 

8.  Reseda  foliis  lanceolatis  integris,  calycibus  quadrifdis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  448.  Baftard-rocket  with  fpear-lhaped  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  and  quadrifid  empalements. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy, 
ard  Spain.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  and 
feeds  the  fecond  year,  and  periflies  foon  after.  The  root 
is  long,  white,  a  little  ligneous;  the  leaves  are  unequally 
winged  and  entire  ;  the  ftalks  are  channelled,  garnilhed 
with  fmaller  winged  leaves  ;  they  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
terminated  by  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  pale  yellow  flowers, 
conrpofed  of  feveral  unequal  petals  ;  the  two  upper  are  the 
largeft,  the  fide  ones  lefs,  and  the  lower  are  fo  fmall,  as  to 
be  lcarce  confpicuous ;  they  are  all  of  a  Angular  figure,  and 
appear  as  if  one  leaf  came  out  of  two  others.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  are  fituated  many  ftamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fum- 
mits ;  at  the  bottom  a  three-cornered  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  feed-veflel,  having  three  or 
four  holes  at  the  top,  filled  with  black  feeds. 

The  iecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  chalky  land,  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  winged,  and 
every  lobe  is  cut  int®  three  fmaller  ;  they  are  curled  on  their 
edges,  and  have  fome  fmall  indentures.  The  ftalks  rife 
about  the  fame  height  as  the  former,  and  are  terminated  by 
longer  and  loofer  ipikes  of  flowers ;  the  flowers  are  paler, 
and  approach  to  a  white. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  has  generally  a 
Angle  flelhy  tap  root,  running  deep  in  the  ground,  fending 
out  feveral  trailing  ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  which  divide 
into  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  fome  of 
which  are  wedge-fhaped  and  entire,  others  are  cut  into 
three  obtufe  parts.  The  end  of  the  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  large,  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  This 
is  a  biennial  plant;  the  lower  leaves  are  unequally  winged, 
fome  of  the  intermediate  lobes  or  fegments  being  much  lefs 
than  the  other,  and  of  different  ftiapes.  The  ftalk  rifes  a 
foot  and  .a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  fmaller  dilformed 
winged  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  flender  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ilalks  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  of  the  fame  ftiape  with  the  others. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France.  It 
is  a  biennial  plant ;  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  winged, 
and  compofed  of  many  narrow  lobes  or  fegments,  placed 
alternate,  which  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ;  the  ftalks  rife  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  the  like  leaves,  which 
diminifh  in  their  fize  to  the  top;  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  ftiorter  ar.d  thicker  fpikes  of  flowers  than  either  of  the 
former,  which  are  white,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Egypt. 
The  feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
the  late  profeflor  of  botany  at  Leyden.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  from  which  come 
out  feveral  ftalks  about  a  foot  long,  which  divide  into  fmall 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  fome  of  which  are 
entire,  and  others  are  divided  into  three  parts,  of  a  deep 
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green.  The  flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour, 
produced  in  loofe.fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they 
ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  havelarge  empaiements, 
equal  with  the  petals,  and  fmell  very  like  frefti  Rafpberries, 
which  occafions  its  being  much  cultivated  in  the  Englifb  gar¬ 
dens.  This  plant  is  fo  like  the  third  fort,  as  to  be  taken  for  the 
fame  by  fome,  but  the  flowers  of  the  third  have  no  feent  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  have  been  impofed  on,  by  having  the 
feeds  of  the  third  fore  fent  them  for  this,  have  fuppofed  the 
plant  was  degenerated. 

1  he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Spain.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  fjom  which  arife  a  few 
flender  ligneous  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  are 
thinly  garnifhed  with  linear  obtufe  leaves,  of  a  grayifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  for  a  good 
length  with  Imall,  whitifh,  purple  flowers,  ranged  in  a  very 
loofe  fpike,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

The  eighth  fort  grow's  naturally  upon  dry  banks  and  old 
walls  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  in  fome 
places  for  the  dyer’s  ufe.  This  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  the  plant,  with  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
illand  painted  themfelves,  and  not  the  woad,  as  has  been 
by  fome  fuppofed  ;  for  the  dyers  weed  is  a  native  here, 
whereas  the  woad  has  been  fince  introduced  into  this  country. 
This  is  a  biennial  plant ;  the  root  is  compofed  of  a  few 
ligneous  fibres ;  the  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  points ;  thefe 
the  firft  year  fpread  circularly  near  the  ground,  and  have 
fome  gentle  wavings  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  rife  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  ftiape  with 
thofe  at  bottom.  They  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes 
of  yellowiih  flowers,  which  appear  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  five  forts  firft  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  feventh,  are 
feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
having  very  little  beauty  to  recommend  them,  aiid  being 
of  no  ufe  ;  but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  have  them,  need 
only  fow  their  feeds  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  if  they  are  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all 
the  culture  they  require  ;  or  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and  fometimes 
become  troublefome  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  upon  another 
moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  the  plants 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  very  weak.  About  the  latter  end  of 
May  the  plants  may  be  planted  out,  fome  into  pots,  to  place 
near  the  apartments,  and  others  into  warm  borders,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower  and  feed.  For  the  plants  which 
grow  in  the  full  ground,  often  produce  more  feeds  than 
thofe  which  are  in  pots ;  but  at  the  time  w'hen  the  feed- 
veftels  begin  to  fwell,  the  plants  are  frequently  infefted  with 
green  caterpillars,  which,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  will 
eat  o)F  all  the  feed-veffels. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth- 
in  /Ipril,  the  plants  will  come  up  very  well,  and  when  they 
are  not  cranfplanted,  will  grow  larger  than  thofe  which  are 
railed  in  the  hot- bed,  but  they  will  not  flower  fo  early. 
The  plants  may  be  preferved  through  the  w'inter  in  a 
green-houfe,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  moft  part 
of  the  year,  but  the  fecond  year  they  are  not  fo  vigorous  as 
in  the  firft. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  weld,  which  if  accounted  a  rich 
commodity  for  dyeing;  where  this  is  cultivated,  the  feeds 
are  commonly  fown  with  Barley  in  the  fpring,  and  after 
the  Barley  is  taken  off  the  ground,  the  weld  begins  to  make 
fome  progrefs,  and  the  next  feaftm  is  pulled  up  for  ufe, 
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This  has  been  long  praclifed,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevail  on  the  cultivaters  of  this  plant  to  depart  from  their 
old  cufloms  ;  but  if  any  perfon  will  follow  the  dire&ions 
hereafter  given,  I  can  from  experience  promife  them  much 
better  fuccefs. 

The  weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  foil,  but  the  crop 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  for  upon 
very  poor  ground  the  plants  will  noc  rife  a  foot  high, 
whereas  upon  good  ground  1  have  meafured  them  upward 
of  three  feet,  and  the  ftalks,  leaves,  &c.  have  been  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  fo  that  the  better  the  foil  is  upon  which  it  is  i'own, 
the  greater  will  be  the  produce. 

The  belt  way  to  cultivate  this  plant,  is  to  fow  it  without 
any  other  crop  ;  if  the  ground  is  ready  by  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  Augufl,  that  will  be  a  good  feafon  ;  the  land 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed  line,  but  unlefs  it 
is  very  poor,  it  will  not  require  dung  ;  when  the  ground  is 
well  harrowed  and  made  fine,  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown ; 
one  gallon  of  the  feeds  is  fufficient  to  fow  an  sere  of  land, 
for  they  are  final!.  If  rain  falls  in  a  little  time  after  the 
feeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants,  and  in  two 
months  time  they  will  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  eafily 
diilingoi filed  from  the  weeds  ;  then  they  fiiould  be  hoed  in 
the  like  manner  as  Turr.eps,  always  obferving  to  do  it  in 
dry  weather,  for  then  the  weeds  will  foon  die  after  they  are 
cut  up  ;  at  this  time  the  plants  may  be  left  about  fix  inches 
difiance;  if  this  is  done  in  dry  weather,  and  the  work  well 
performed,  the  plants  will  be  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
fpring  ;  but  as  young  weeds  will  come  up  in  March,  fo  if 
in  dry  weather  the  ground  is  hoed  again,  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  fmall  expence  while  the  weeds  are  young,  then 
they  will  foon  decay  ;  and  if  after  this  there  fhould  be  many 
moie  weeds  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  it  a  third  time, 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  which  will  preferve  the  ground 
clean  till  the  weld  is  fit  to  pull.  The  beft  time  to  pull  the 
weld  for  ufe,  is  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  flower,  though  moft 
people  fiay  till  the  feeds  are  ripe,  being  unwilling  to  lofe 
the  feeds ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  fow  a  fmall  piece  of 
land  with  this  feed,  to  remain  for  a  produce  of  new  feeds, 
than  to  let  the  whole  fiand  for  feed,  becaufe  the  plants, 
which  are  permitted  to  fiand  fo  long,  will  be  much  lefs 
worth  for  ufe  than  the  value  of  the  feeds ;  befides,  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  crop  early,  the  ground  may  be  fown  with 
"W  heat  the  fame  feafon ;  for  the  plants  may  be  drawn  up 
the  latter  end  of  June,  when  they  will  be  in  the  greateft 
vigour,  fo  will  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  the  dye. 

When  the  plants  are  pulled,  they  may  be  fet  up  in  fmall 
handfuls  to  dry  in  the  field,  and  when  it  is  dry  enough,  it 
may  be  tied  up  in  bundles  and  houfed  dry,  being  careful  to 
Hack  it  loofely,  that  the  air  may  pafs  between  to  prevent 
its  fermenting. 

7'bat  which  is  left  for  feeds  (hould  be  pulled  as  foon  as 
the  feeds  are  ripe  and  fet  up  to  dry,  then  beat  out  for  ufe, 
for  if  the  plants  are  left  too  long,  the  feeds  will  fcatter. 
The  ufual  price  of  the  feed  is  ten  (hillings  a  bufiiel. 

RHABARBARUM.  See  Rheum. 

RHABARBARUM  MONACHORUM.  See  Rumex. 

RHAGADIOLUS.  See  Lapfana. 

RHAMNOIDES.  See  Ilippophae. 

RHAMNUS.  T'iurn.  Inf.  R.  H.  593.  tab.  366.  The 
Buckthorn. 

7" he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants  ;  thefle 
/.awe  no  etnpahments  according  to  fame,  or  petals  according  to 
others.  The  cower  of  the  flexes  is  funnel -Jhaped,  cut  into 
four  parts  at  the  top,  which  flpread  open.  I  he  male  flowers 
hawe  flour  flamina  the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  flrnall 
fummits.  The  female  flowers  hawe  a  roundijh  germcn,  flup- 
porting  a  floor  t  flyle,  crowned  by  a  quadrifld  fliigma.  fie  gcr- 
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men  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  berry,  inclofmg  flour  hard 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhamnus  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  owalo-lanceolatis 
flerratis  nerwofls.  Buckthorn  with  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  tides  of  the  branches,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed, 
veined  leaves ;  the  purging,  or  common  Buckthorn. 

2.  Rhamnus  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  owatis  acuminatis 
nerwofls  integerrimis.  Buckthorn  with  (lowers  proceeding 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  oval,  acute-pointed, 
entire  leaves,  having  veins. 

3.  Rhamnus  foliis  lanceolatis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Buck¬ 
thorn  with  fpear-firaped  leaves,  and  (lowers  growing  from 
the  fides  of  the  flalks. 

4.  Rhamnus  foliis  cuneiformibus  confer tis  perennantibus, 
floribus  corymbofls  a/aribus.  Buckthorn  with  wedge-(haped 
ever-green  leaves,  growing  in  clufters,  and  flowers  growing 
in  roundiih  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts 
of  England ;  it  rifes  with  a  firong  woody  (talk  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches  ;  the  young  (hoots  have  a  fmooth,  grayifh,  brown 
bark,  but  the  bark  of  the  older  branches  is  darker  and 
rougher,  armed  with  a  few  (hort  thorns.  The  leaves  (land 
upon  pretty  long  (lender  fqot-ftalks,  of  the  oval  fpear-lhape, 
("awed  on  their  edges,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  of  a  pale  or  light  green  on  their  under,  having  a  pretty 
firong  midrib,  and  feveral  veins  proceeding  from  it.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ; 
thofe  of  the  male  have  as  many  (lamina  as  there  are  divi- 
fions  in  the  petal;  thofe  of  the  female  have  a  roundifli 
germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  pulpy  berry,  of  a 
roundiih  form,  inclofing  four  hard  feeds. 

The  berries  of  this  are  ufed  in  medicine.  From  the  juice 
of  thefe  berries  is  made  a  very  fine  green  colour,  called  by 
the  French  Verd-de  wejflie,  which  is  much  efieemed  by  the 
painters  in  miniature. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
This  is  an  humble  ihrub,  feldom  riling  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and. 
a  thin  confidence,  having  feveral  veins  diverging  from  the 
midrib  toward  the  fides.  T  he  flowers  come  out  upon  fmall 
curfons  or  fpurs  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each  (landing 
upon  a  feparate  (hort  foot-ilalk,  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous 
colour,  having  (hort  fwelling  tubes,  cut  into  five  acute  feg- 
ments  at  the  top,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  appear  in  June , 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  berries  here. 

Mr.  Du  Hamel  de  Monceaux,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  fays,  that  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  gathered 
green  is  the  Graine  d' Awignon,  or  Awignon  Berries,  which 
are  ufed  in  dyeing  of  yellow  ;  but  I  have  been  aflured  by 
a  gentleman  of  (kill  who  refided  long  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
that  the  Awigr.cn  Berries  were  the  fruit  of  the  narrow-leaved 
Alatemus  ;  and  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth,  I  ga¬ 
thered  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of  the  narrow- leaved  Ala- 
ternus  before  they  were  full  ripe,  and  carried  them  to  two 
eminent  dealers  in  this  commodity,  and  afked  them  if  they 
knew  what  thofe  berries  were  ;  they  both  aflured  me,  after 
making  trial  of  them,  that  they  were  Awignon  Berries,  and 
if  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  them,  they  would  purchafe 
them  all ;  therefore,  as  the  Alatemus  before  mentioned  is 
one  of  the  mod  common  (hrubs  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
from  whence  the  Awignon  Berries  are  brought,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  Mr.  Du  Hamel  has  been  ill  informed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
grows  to  a  larger  fize  than  the  fecond,  but  not  fo  high  as 
the  fir  ft.  The  branches  are  (tronger,  and  armed  with  a  few 
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long  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Plum, 
but  a  little  longer  and  narrower;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  and  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches. 

The  firft  fort  is  fo  common  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts 
of  England,  that  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  This 
rifes  ealily  from  feeds,  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn  foon  after 
tire  berries  are  ripe,  but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after ; 
thefe  will  require  no  particular  treatment,  but  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  way  as  young  Crabs,  or  any  other  hardy 
deciduous  tree ;  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers.  If  the  young  ihoots  are  layed  in  autumn,  they  will 
put  out  roots  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off  from  the  plants,  and  either  planted  in  a  nurfery 
to  remain  there  to  .get  flrength  for  a  year  or  two,  or  they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This 
is  not  fo  proper  for  hedges  as  the  Hawthorn  or  Crab,  fo 
thofe  (hould  be  preferred  to  it. 

The  two  other  forts  are  preferved  in  botannick  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but,  as  they  are  not  beautiful,  few 
perfons  cultivate  them  here.  As  thefe  do  not  produce  fruit 
in  England,  they  are  propagated  either  by  laying  down  of 
the  young  branches  in  autumn,  or  by  planting  the  cuttings 
in  the  fpring,  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell.  Thefe  will 
put  out  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  fort,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  for  they  are  both  hardy 
plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fo  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  but, 
if  it  is  placed  in  a  common  green-houfe  with  Myrtles, 
Olives,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  exotick  plants  in  winter, 
and  removed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer,  it  will  thrive  very 
we!!.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  0/  four  v 
or  five  feet,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which,  when 
young,  are  covered  with  a  green  bark,  but,  as  they  ad¬ 
vance,  the  bark  changes  to  a  dark  brown,  armed  with  a 
few  long  ilender  thorns,  and  garnilhed  with  wedge- lhaped 
leaves,  which  come  out  in  cluilers  at  each  joint,  four,  five, 
or  fix  rifing  from  the  fame  point,  which  differ  in  fize  ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  all  the  year ;  their  points 
aie  rounded,  growing  narrower  to  their  bafe,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches^  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches  at  each  joint ;  they  are  collected  into  rcundifh 
bunches,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long  ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  ihort  tubes  ;  their  upper  part  rs  cut  into 
live  acute  fegments,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  fiar. 
'1  liefe  appear  in  June,  at  which  time  the  whole  fhrub  feems 
covered  with  flowers,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  appearance  ; 
and,  as  the  leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  it  deferves  a 
place  where  there  is  a  conveniency  to  Ihelter  them  in  winter. 

This  fort  has  not  as  yet  procuced  feeds  in  England,  but 
it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  ihould  be 
planted  in  pots  the  beginning  of  April.  The  pots  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  cuttings 
Ihould  be  (haded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but 
they  mult  by  no  means  have  too  much  wet.  Thefe  cut¬ 
tings  will  put  out  roots  in  about  fix  weeks;  then  they  mull 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  foon 
after  removed  ;  when  they  are  well  hardened,  they  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  feparated,  being  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  plant  them  into  fingle 
pots,  placing  them  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  comes  on  in  autumn, 
at  which  time  they  mud  be  houfed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  other  hardier  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 
RHEUM.  Lin.  Gon,  Plant.  454.  The  Rhubarb. 


The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fewer  has  no  empalement ;  it  hath  one  petal,  which  is 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  impervious.  7 be  brim  is  cut  into  fix 
parts,  which  are  obtufe  and  alternately  fmaller ;  it  hath  nine 
hair-like  Jlamina  injerted  in  the  petal,  and'  is  of  the  fame  length , 
terminated  by  oblong  twin  fummits,  which  are  obtufe,  and  a 
Jhcrt  three-cornered  gerraen,  with  farce  any  ftyle,  crowned  by 
t hrec -feathered  fign.  as ,  which  are  ref  exed.  ri  he  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  large  three-cornered  feed,  with  acute  membrana¬ 
ceous  borders. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rheum  folds  cor  dates  glalris,  fpicis  compaftis  obtufe. 
Rhubarb  with  frnooth  heart-lhaped  leaves,  and  obtufe  com¬ 
pact  fpikes  of  flowers. 

2.  Rheum  foliis  fubvillofis,  prtioJis  ecqualibus.  Lin.  Dijf.  t. 
tab.  1.  Sp.  Plant.  372.  Rhubarb  with  hairy  leaves,  having 
equal  foot-flalks. 

3.  Rheum  foliis  cordatis  glalris,  margins  bus  fnuatis,  fpicis 
divifis  nutantibus.  Tab.  218.  Rhubarb  with  heart-fhaptd 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  finuated  on  their  borders,  and 
divided  fpikes  of  flowers  which  nod. 

4.  Rheum  foliis  granulatis ,  petiolis  aqualilus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  372.  Rhubarb  with  granulated  leaves,  having  equal 
foot-flalks  ;  called  by  the  Arabians  Ribes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Pcntick  Sea,  but 
has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  gardens.  When 
the  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  Europe ,  they  were  fuppofed 
to  be  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  but  upon  making  trial  of  the 
roots,  they  were  found  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
true  Rhubarb ;  and  upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
the  Rhapontick  of  Profper  Alpinus ,  commonly  called  Pcntick 
Rhubarb.  This  hath  a  large  thick  root,  which  divides  into 
many  lefs  running  deep  in  the  ground  ;  the  outfide  is  of  a 
reddifh  blown  colour,  and  the  infide  yellow,  from  which 
arife  feveral  leaves  in  number  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
:  root  ;  thefe  come  up  folded  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward 
j  expand  chemfelves  ;  they  are  of  a  roundilh  heart-fhape, 
i  fmooth,  having  very  thick  foot-ftalks  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
which  are  a  little  channelled  on  their  lower  fide,  but  flat  at 
|  the  top.  When  the  plant  grows  in  rich  land,  the  fooc- 
|  ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  thicker  than 
a  man’s  thumb ;  the  leaves  alfo  are  often  two  fee t  long, 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  having  feveral  flrong  longitudinal 
veins  running  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  borders;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  a  little  waved  on  their  edges,  and  have 
an  acid  tafle,  but  particularly  the  foot-ftalks,  which  are 
now  frequently  ufed  for  making  of  taris.  From  between- 
the  leaves  arife  the  flower-fiem,  which  is  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  garniflied  with  one  leaf  at  each  joint,  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalk.  The  ftalks  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flrength  of  the  ground,  ai  d  are  terminated 
by  thick  clofe  obtu/e  fpikes  of  white  flowers ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  triangular  brown  feeds,  having  a  border 
or  wing  at  each  angle,  which  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  font  me  from  Leyden 
by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave,  by  the  title  of  Rhaharbancn 
Chinenfe  verum,  or  true  China  Rhubarb,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfa  garden.  The  root  of  this  fort  divides  into  a 
greater  number  of  thick  fibres  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  which 
run  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow 
within.  The  leaves  appear  much  earlier  in  the  fpring ;  the 
foot-ftalks  are  not  fo  much  channelled  on  their  under  fide, 
and  are  plain  on  their  upper ;  they  are  not  fo  red  nor  fo 
thick.  The  leaves  are  longer,  running  more  to  a  point, 
and  are  waved  on  their  edges,  are  a  little  hairy  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  have  many  flrong  veins  or  ribs  on  their 
under.  The  flower-ftem  is  of  a  pale  brownifh  colour, 
rifing  about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  loofe 
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panicles  or  bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  triangular  feeds,  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  ripen 
earlier  in  the  feafon. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Peterfurgh, 
for  the  true  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are 
large,  and  do  not  divide  into  fo  many  parts  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  and  are  yellower  within  ;  the  leaves  appear  as  early 
in  the  fpring;  the  foot-llalks  of  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green, 
almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fiift  fort;  they  have  fcarce 
any  channels,  and  are  flat  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  leaves 
are  heart-  fhaped,  fmocth  ;  they  do  not  run  out  to  fo  great 
length  in  a  point  as  the  fecond,  but  arc  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  ;  they  are  very  broad  toward  their  bafe,  and 
have  very  large  pale  green  ribs  on  their  under  fide,  a  little 
waved  on  their  edges,  and  have  a  fliarp  acid  flavour.  The 
flower-flalk  is  a  pale  green  ;  it  rifes  lour  feet  high,  as  large 
as  a  common  walking  cane,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one 
leaf,  of  the  fame  (ha pc  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  llalk ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  divides  into 
fmall  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  Iefs,  each 
fuftaining  a  panicle  or  fpike  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  large  triangular  bordered  feeds,  like  thofe  of 
the  fir  It  fort. 

The  roots  of  this  latt  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the 
foreign  Rhubarb,  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in  lhape 
and  quality  ;  and  as  the  feeds  which  were  fent  to  Peterfurgh , 
were  gathered  from  the  plants  growing  on  the  fpot  where 
the  Rhubarb  is  taken  up,  fo  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
of  its  being  the  true  fort,  though  the  roots  which  have 
grown  in  England,  have  not  been  equal  in  quality  with  thofe 
of  the  foreign  ;  but  this  may  have  been  occafioned  for  want 
of  age,  or  by  being  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  an  improper 
feafon;  therefore  farther  trials  may  improve  it,  and  as  the 
plants  produce  great  plenty  of  feeds  here,  fo  they  may  be 
propagated  with  great  eafe. 

It  has  been  learnedly  controverted  by  the  botanifis,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Rhapontick  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Rhubarb  of 
the  moderns,  is  one  and  the  fame  plant,  fome  affirming, 
and  others  denying  that  there  is  any  agreement ;  the  rea- 
fonings  on  both  tides  may  be  feen  in  the  appendix  to  the 
fecond  volume  of  John  Bauhin's  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus,  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Syria.  This  hath  a  thick  flefliy 
root,  which  runs  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which 
arife  feveral  leaves  in  the  fpring,  which  come  up  folded  to¬ 
gether,  and  afterward  expand  ;  they  have  very  fhort  foot- 
llalks,  fo  fpread  near  the  ground,  but  during  the  fpring 
their  borders  are  ereft,  and  form  a  fort  of  hood,  having 
fevsral  folds,  curled  and  waved  on  their  edges ;  they  are  of 
a  purplilh  green,  and  have  purple  veins  and  borders;  their 
furface  appears  itudded  with  rough  protuberances ;  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  in  fummer,  they  are  a  foot 
long,  and  above  two  feet  broad  ;  their  under  fide  is  paler 
than  the  upper,  and  their  borders  appear  fringed.  I  have 
not  feen  this  plant  in  flower,  but  the  feeds  of  it  were 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pococke , 
the  prefect  bifhop  of  OJJ'ory,  thefe  were  large,  covered  with 
a  i'ucculent  pulp,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very  aftringent 
tafie ;  this  fucculent  covering  may  have  occafioned  its  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  a  berry,  by  many  of  the  old  writers ;  the 
lhape  of  the  feed  is  like  that  of  the  other  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  then  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  next  fpring,  fo  that  a  whole  year  will  be  loll.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  for  as  their  roots  are  large  and  flefhy,  fo  when  they 
are  tranlplanted,  they  do  not  recover  their  removal  in  lei's 
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than  two  years;  nor  will  the  roots  of  thofe  plants  which 
are  tranfplanted,  ever  grow  fo  large  and  fair,  as  thois 
which  remain  where  they  were  fown.  When  the  plants 
appear  in  the  fpring,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  to 
cut  up  the  weeds,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  clofe, 
fome  lhould  be  cut  up,  to  allow  room  for  the  others  to 
grow,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed  for  Carrots  and 
Parfneps,  leaving  them  at  the  fir  A  time  of  hoeing  fix  or 
eight  inches  afunder,  for  fear  of  accidents,  but  at  the  fecond 
time  of  hoeing  they  may  be  feparated  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
didance  or  more.  After  this  the  plants  wdl  require  no 
other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  fo  that 
as  foon  as  the  weeds  appear,  if  the  ground  is  feuffled  over 
with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  it  may  be  done  for  a  fmall 
expence,  and  thereby  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean.  If 
this  is  begun  early  in  the  fpring  before  the  weeds  are  large, 
they  will  foon  die,  and  by  repeating  it  two  or  three  times 
at  proper  intervals,  during  the  fpring,  the  ground  will  be 
made  clean ;  and  when  the  plants  fpread  out  their  leaves  to 
cover  the  ground,  they  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  autumn  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay  ;  then  the 
ground  fhould  be  made  clean,  and  in  the  fpring  before  the 
plants  begin  to  put  up  their  new  leaves,  the  ground  fhould 
be  hoed  and  made  clean  again  ;  the  fecond  year  after  the 
plants  come  up,  many  of  the  ftrongeft  will  produce  flowers 
and  feeds,  but  the  third  year  molt  of  them  will  flower. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  when  ripe, 
and  not  permitted  to  fcatter,  left  they  lhould  grow  to  injure 
the  old  plants.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  will  remain  many 
years  without  decaying,  and  I  am  informed,  that  the  old 
roots  of  the  true  Rhubarb  are  much  preferable  to  the  young 
ones.  They  delight  in  a  rich  foil,  not  too  dry  nor  over 
moifl,  and  where  there  is  a  good  depth  for  their  roots  to 
run  down  in  fuch  land,  their  leaves  will  be  very  iarge,  and 
their  roots  will  grow  to  a  great  fize. 

The  firft  fort  is  now  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  foot-llalks  of  their  leaves,  which  are  peeled  and  made 
into  tarts  in  the  fpring  :  it  is  alfo  kept  in  gardens,  to  fupply 
the  fhops  with  the  roots,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  true  Rhubarb  is  now  fown  in  many  gardens,  and 
may  probably  fucceed  fo  well  here  in  time,  as  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  that  valuable  drug  may  be  raifed,  to 
fupply  our  confumption. 

RHEXIA.  Gran.  Flor.  Virg.  41. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  oblong,  tubulous , 
and  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  brim.  The  flower 
has  four  rcundifo  petals  ivferted  in  the  empalement.  It  hath  eight 
fender  famines,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated 
by  declining  furrowed Junmits.  It  has  a  roundijh  gtrmen,  Jup~ 
porting  a  declining  flyle  the  length  of  the  flamina,  crowned  by  a 
thick  oblong  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
capfule,  with  four  cells  in  the  Jwollen  empalement ,  opening  with 
four  valves,  filed  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhexja  ealycibus glabris .  Flor.  Virg.  41.  Rhexia  with 
fmooth  empalements. 

2.  Rhexia  foliis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  346.  Rhexia 
with  fine  hairy  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Banifer  in  Virginia , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded 
in  feveral  gardens.  This  rifes  with  an  eredt  flalk  near  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  is  four-cornered  and  hairy,  garnifhed 
with  hairy  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  ftalk 
has  two  foot  ftalks  coming  out  from  the  fide  oppofite,  at 
the  upper  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  two  other  ;  thefe  each 
fuilain  two  or  three  red  flowers  with  heart-fhaped  petals, 
which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  crofs. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from  whence 
I  received  the  feeds.  This  fends  up  an  creft  flalk  about 
ten  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  fet  on 
by  pairs  ;  from  every  joint  of  the  flalk  comes  out  two  fhort 
fhoots  oppolite,  garniihed  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
fhape ;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  flinging  iron- 
coloured  hairs.  The  flalk  divides  at  the  top  into  two  foot- 
flalks,  fpreading  from  each  other,  having  one  reddifh  flower 
on  each;  thefe  have  four  heart-fhaped  petals,  which  fniead 
open  like  the  other.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow 
naturally.  If  the  feeds  arrive  before  the  fpring,  and  are 
fown  foon  after  they  arrive,  in  pots  filled  with  good  frcfh 
earth,  and  placed  under  a  garden-frame  to  guard  them  from 
frofl,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but 
when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely 
come  up  the  firft  year.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are 
fit  to  remove,'  part  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  an  eail 
border,  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  and 
the  other  may  be  planted  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  for  they  are  fometimes 
deftrcyed  by  fevere  frofl,  though  they  will  live  abroad  in 
the  common  winters  very  well ;  the  fecond  year  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  with  care  they  may  be  continued  three  or 
four  years. 

RHINANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  658.  Rattle,  or 
Loufewort. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  moifl  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Europe- ,  one  of 
which  is  very  common  in  England,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  troublefome  weeds  among  the  Grafs,  fpreading  itfelf 
over  the  whole  ground,  fo  that  in  many  of  the  water  mea¬ 
dows,  there  is  more  of  this  plant  than  Grafs.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May,  fo  that 
the  feeds  ripen  by  the  time  the  Grafs  of  thefe  meadows  is 
mowed,  and  the  feeds  fcatter  and  fill  the  ground  with 
young  plants  the  following  fpring  ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
dellroy  it,  the  Grafs  fhould  be  cut  as  foon  as  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  appear. 

Thefe  plants  are  with  great  difficulty  kept  in  gardens  ; 
they  are  biennial,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  Reds ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they 
will  not  fucceed,  nor  will  the  plants  bear  removing,  there¬ 
fore  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould 
be  in  a  moifl  rich  foil  and  a  fhady  fltuation  :  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  If  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  hand. 

RHIZOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  524.  This  is  called 
Mangrove  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft- Indies  ;  there  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow  in  fait  water  rivers, 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- Indies,  but  as  they  will  not  grow 
upon  land,  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here. 

RHODIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  997.  Rofe-root. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants ;  the  male 
flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  four  or  five 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  they  have  four  obtufe  petals ,  and 
four  neftariums,  which  are  ere  ft  and  Jhorter  than  the  empale¬ 
ment,  with  eight  awl-Jhaped  ftamina,  which  are  longer  than 
the  petals ,  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits.  They  have  four  oblong 
acute  germen,  without  ftyle  or  fiigma,  fo  are  abortive.  The  fe¬ 
male  f  ewers  have  the  fame  empalement  as  the  male ;  they  have 
four  obtufe  petals  equal  with  the  empalement ,  and  have  four 
neftariums  like  the  male,  with  four  oblong  acute-pointed  ger- 
men  fitting  upon  an  ereft  ftyle,  crowned  by  obtufe  JUgmas. 
T. he  germen  afterward  become  four  horned  capfule  s,  eomprejjtd  on 
then  inner  fide ,  filled  with  rcundijb  Je(ds. 


The  Species  are, 

I.  Rhodiola ftaminibus  corolla  duplo  lengioribus.  Rofe* 
root  with  ftamina  twice  as  long  as  the  petals. 

2  Rhodiola  ftamimbus  corolla  fere  esquaniibus.  Rofe-root 
with  ftamina  fcarcely  equalling  the  length  of  the  petals. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  rugged  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Wales ,  Yorkjhire,  and 
Wcftmoreland.  This  has  a  very  thick  flelhy  root,  which, 
when  bruifed  or  cut,  fends  out  an  odour  like  Rofes  ;  it  has 
many  heads,  from  whence  in  the  fpring  come  out  thick 
fucculent  ftalks  like  thofe  of  Orpine,  about  nine  inches 
long,  ciofely  garniihed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves,  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges  coward  the 
top,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  every  tide  the  flalk. 
The  flalk  is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  yellowilh  herbaceous 
flowers,  which  appear  early  in  May  ;  the  male  flowers  have 
ftamina  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.  They  have  a  very 
agreeable  lcent,  but  are  not  of  long  continuance. 

The  fecor.d  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  the  roots 
of  this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort ;  the  ftalks 
are  fmall,  not  above  nine  inches  long  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall, 
but  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort ;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  purplilh,  and  the  ftamina  are  but  little  longer 
than  the  petals.  This  flowers  later  than  the  other  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  prelerved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  eaiily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  performed  the  beginning 
of  September,  at  which  time  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay  ; 
and  if  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  roots  are  cut  or  broken,  they 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  a  few  days  before  they  are  planted. 
Thefe  plants  require  a  fhady  fltuation  and  a  dry  undunged 
foil,  in  which  they  will  continue  many  years. 

RHODODENDRON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  484.  Dwarf 
Rofe-bay. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five  parts  ; 
the  flower  hath  one  wheel  funnel-Jhaped  petal,  fpreading  open  at 
the  brim  ;  it  has  ten  fender  ftamina  which  decline ,  and.  are  the 
length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  oval  fummits,  and  a  five- 
cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  petal , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  ax. 
oval  capfule  with  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhododendron  folds  cilia t is  midis,  corollis  infmdilu - 
liformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Rofe-bay  with  naked  hairy 
leaves,  and  funnel-fhaped  petals. 

2.  Rhododendron  folds  glair  is,  fubtus  leprofts,  corollis 
infundibulifarmihus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  392 .  Rofe-bay  with, 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and 
have  funnel-fhaped  petals. 

3.  Rhododendron  foliis  nitidis  ovalibus  margins,  acuta 
reflexo.  Lin.  Sp.  Rofe-bay  with  neat  oval  leaves,  fhurply 
reflexed  on  their  border. 

The  flrft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  feveral' 
mountains  in  Italy.  This  is  a  low  ihrub,  which  leldom 
rifes  two  feet  High,  fending  out  many  fhort  ligneous  branches, 
covered  with  a  light  brown  baik,  garniihed  ciofely  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  entire,  have  a  great  number  of  fine  iron-coloured 
hairs  on  their  edges  and  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  having  or.a 
funnel-fhaped  petal  ;  the  tube  is  about  half  an  inch  long; 
the  brim  is  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread 
half  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  have  ten 
ftamina  in  each,  which  are  the  length  of  the  tube ;  after 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  in  the  center  turns  to  an 
oval  capfule  with  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  near  three  feet  high, 
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fending  oat  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  pur- 
ylifh  bark,  clofeiy  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  reflexed  backward  ;  the 
upper  fide  is  of  a  light  lucid  green,  their  under  fide  of  an 
iron  colour;  they  are  placed  all  round  the  branches,  with¬ 
out  any  order.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  round  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  funnel-lhaped,  having 
ihort  tubes  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim,  which 
i'pread  a  little  open;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  and 
make  a  good  appearance. 

The  third  fort  is  a  very  beautiful  fhrub,  efpecially  where 
it  thrives  well,  and  produces  many  flowers ;  but  there  are 
few  foils  and  fituations  in  this  country  which  agrees  well 
with  it,  fo  the  fhrubs  are  of  fhort  duration.  This  grows 
naturally  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  where  there  are 
wfually  feveral  Hems  arifing  from  one  root,  which  grow  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  thole  of  the 
Laurel,  and  of  as  thick  confiftence,  continuing  green  the 
whole  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  former  year’s  (hoots  ;  they  ore  of  a 
pale  Rcfe  colour,  fiudded  with  fpots  of  a  deeper  red.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  bent,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  ringent 
flowers,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  Kalroia ;  the 
ftamina  alfo  incline  to  one  fide  of  the  tube,  with  the  ftyle 
fituated  between  them.  When  thefe  (hrubs  are  adorned 
with  feveral  bunches  of  flowers,  there  are  very  few  flower- 
iug-(hrubs  can  be  compared  with  thefe  for  beauty. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  others  are  natives  of 
America ;  but  the  forts  here  mentioned  are  all  I  have  feen 
in  the  Englifb  gardens  ;  thefe  are  difficult  to  propagate  and 
preferve  in  gardens,  for  they  grow  naturally  upon  barren 
rocky  foils  and  in  cold  fituations,  where  they  are  covered 
with  fnow  great  part  of  the  winter  ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
planted  in  better  ground,  they  do  not  thrive,  and  for  want 
of  their  ufudl  covering  of  fnow  in  winter,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  by  froft  ;  but  could  thefe  plants  be  tamed, 
and  propagated  in  plenty,  they  would  be  great  ornaments 
to  the  gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  are  fo  very 
fmay,  that  if  they  are  covered  deep,  they  will  not  grow. 
The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible,  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  gentle  loamy  earth,  and  very 
lightly  covered  with  a  little  fine  earth  ;  then  the  pots  (hould 
be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  a  lhady  border,  and  in  hard 
froft  they  (hould  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glafles, 
taking  them  off  in  mild  weather.  If  thefe  feeds  are  fown 
early  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpringf  thefe  mu  ft  be  kept  (haded  from  the  fun,  efpecially 
the  firft  fummer,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  water ;  in  autumn 
following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a  fliady  fituation, 
on  a  loamy  foil,  covering  the  ground  about  their  roots  with 
Mofs,  which  will  guard  them  from  froft  in  winter,  and 
keep  the  ground  moift  in  fummer. 

Plants  of  the  third  fort  are  frequently  brought  to  England 
from  North  America,  but  as  many  of  thefe  are  un(kilful!y 
taken  up  from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  which 
is  in  thickets,  fo  that  their  roots  intermix,  which  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  get  them  up  with  good  roots,  and  coming 
in  the  winter,  many  of  the  plants  fail,  and  thofe  which  do 
life,  rarely  continue  in  health  many  years,  efpecially  if  the 
plants  are  large ;  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  collect  thefe 
ferubs  to  fend  to  England,  (hould  make  choice  of  fuch  as 
are  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  and  of  thofe  plants 
which  have  come  from  feeds,  rather  than  fuckers  from 
older  plants  ;  or  if  they  would  collctt  the  feeds,  and  fow 
them  immediately  in  a  garden,  on  a  proper  foil,  they  might 
raife  good  plants  for  the  pnrpofe  ;  which  is  very  difficult  to 
do  in  England,  for  the  feeds  feldom  arrive  here  till  toward 
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Lpring,  fo  do  not  grow  the  firft  year  ;  and  when  the  plants 
do  come  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  alive  the 
two  firft  years. 

RHUS.  Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  6n.  tab .  381.  Sumach. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  f  owner  is  permanent ,  ereSl,  and  cut 
into  f  we  parts.  The  f  owner  has  fwe  owal,  ereCl,  fpreading  pe~ 
tals,  and  fwe  Jhort  famina,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits  ;  ft 
has  a  roundifh  germen  as  large  as  the  petals ,  weith  fcarce  any 
fyle,  crow.ned  by  three  fmall  figmas.  The  germen  afterwoard 
becomes  a  roundijh  hairy  berry ,  inclofng  a  fingle  hard  feed  of 
the  fame  form. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhu s  feliis  pinnatis  obtufiufcul'e  ferratis,  owato- lanceolatis 
fibtus  willofs.  Sumach  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
tufely  fawed,  ovally  fpear-fhaped,  and  hairy  on  their  under 
fide;  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis,  cordato-oblongis  acurni • 
natis,  ramis  petiolifque  willofjfmis.  Sumach  with  entire 
winged  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  end  in 
acute  points,  having  very  hairy  branches  and  foot-ftalks ; 
Virginian  Sumach. 

3.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis,  lanceolatis  utrinque  glabris. 
Sumach  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fmooth  on  both  fides. 

4.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis,  fubtus  incanis, 
panicula  compaSla.  Sumach  with  fawed,  fpear-fhaped,  winged 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  with  a  com- 
paft  panicle. 

5.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis,  obfolete  ferratis,  lanceolatis,  utrinque 
glabris,  panicula  compoftd.  Sumach  with  winged  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  (lightly  fawed,  and  a  compound 
panicle. 

6.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis,  petiolo  membranaceo  ar • 
ticulato.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  24.  Sumach  with  entire  Ringed 
leaves,  and  a  jointed  membranaceous  foot-ftalk ;  narrow¬ 
leaved  Sumach. 

7.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  owatis,  obtuse  ferratis ,  pe- 
tiolo  membranaceo  willofo.  Sumach  with  winged  leaves,  oval 
lobes,  which  are  bluntly  fawed,  and  a  hairy  foot-ftalk, 
having  jointed  membranes  or  wings. 

8.  Rhus  foliis  ter  natis,  foliolis  owatis  fubtut  t  ament  of s. 
Three-leaved  Sumach  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  downy 
on  their  under  fide. 

9.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  fubpetiolatis ,  rhombeis  angu- 
latis,  fubtus  tomentofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  266.  Three-leaved 
Sumach  with  angular  rhomboid  lobes,  having  foot-ftalks 
downy  on  their  under  fide. 

10.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  fejflibus  cuneiformibus  hewi- 
bus.  Fir.  Cliff.  25.  Three-leaved  Sumach,  whofe  lobes  are 
fmooth,  wedge- ihaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

11.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  owatis  nerwofis,  marginilus 
fepius  dentalis,  utrinque  wiridibus.  Sumach  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  having  oval  veined  lobes,  which  are  generally  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  green  on  both  fides. 

12.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  petiolatis  lineari- lanceolatis 
integerrimis,  fubtus  tomentofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 1 1 .  Sumach  with 
trifoliate  leaves, : whofe  lobes  (land  upon  foot-ftalks,  are 
linear,  fpea'ff  Shaped,  entire,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide. 

13.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  lineari- lanceolatis  integerrimis  feffi • 
libus  utrinque  wiridibus.  Sumach  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having 
linear,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  lobes,  fitting  dofe  to  the  foot- 
ftalk,  green  on  both  fides. 

14.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  owatis  acuminatis  integer- 
rimis,  petiolatis,  floribus  paniculatis  terminalibus.  Three-leaved 
Sumach  with  oval  acute-pointed  lobes,  which  are  entire, 
upon  foot-flalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles,  which, 
terminate  the  branches. 


15.  Rhus 
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tj,  RflUS  folds  fwiplicibm  clematis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  267, 
Scmach  with  fingle,  obverfe,  oval  leaves ;  Venice  Sumach, 
or  Coccygria. 

The  firft  fort  of  Sumach  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Turkey.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  inftead  of 
Oak  for  tanning  of  leather,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Turkey  leather  is  all  tanned,  with  this  fhrub.  This  has 
a  ligneous  ftalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  the  bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour  ; 
the  leaves  aie  winged,  compofu!  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches  ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitilh  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
foot-ftalks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  are  efleemed  very  reftringent,  ftiptick,  and 
good  for  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  haemorrhages  ;  ufed  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  they  refill:  putrefadlion,  and  flop 
gangrenes  and  mortifications. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  almoft  every  part  of 
North  America.  This  hath  a  woody  Item,  with  many  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed. 
The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet-like 
down,  refembling  greatly  that  of  a  young  flag’s  horn  both 
in  colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  flag’s  horn  ;  the  leaves  are 
winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  acute 
points,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  as  is  alfo  the  midrib. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclofed  in  purple, 
woolly,  fucculent  covers,  fo  that  the  bunches  are  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn ;  and  the  leaves,  before 
they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a  purplilh  colour  at  firft,  and, 
before  they  fall,  to  a  Feuillemort.  This  Ihrub  is  ufed  for 
tanning  of  leather  in  America,  and  the  roots  are  often  pre¬ 
ferred  in  medicine  in  the  countries  where  the  plant  grows 

naturally.  ^nKidrtiam  b'omici 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America ;  this  is  commonly  titled  by  the  gardeners  New 
England  Sumach.  The  ftem  of  this  fort  is  ftronger,  and 
rifes  higher  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  branches  fpread 
more  horizontally  ;  they  are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of 
the  laft,  and  the  down  is  of  a  brownifh  colour ;  the  leaves 
are  compofed  of  many  more  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth 
on  both  fldes ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles, 
*  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of 
this  were  brought  from  thence  by  the  late  Mr.  Catejby ,  who 
has  given  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of 
Carolina.  This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  Scarlet  Caro¬ 
lina  Sumach;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which 
are  fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
grayifh  powder,  as  are  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  not  always  placed 
exadlly  oppoflte  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometimes  alternate. 
The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  their 
under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  very  clofe  panicles,,  which  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and 
feveral  other  parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth 
"branches,  of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  gray  pounce. 
The  leaves  are  cotapofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
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terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  Jobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  large 
panicles,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller,  each  ftand* 
ing  upon  feparate  foot-ftalks;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  coloar, 
and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered  with  a  gray  pounce,  as  if 
it  had  been  fcattered  over  them. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Beech  Sumach, 
probably  from  the  places  where  it  grows.  This  is  of 
humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  former,  teldcm  rifing 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fpread* 
ing  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they 
are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fldes,  and  in  autumn  change 
purplilh.  The  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes,  has  on 
each  fide  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs  from  one 
pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at  each  pair,  by 
which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  forts.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  of  a  yellowilh  herbaceous  colour. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air  here.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts  are  not  quite  fo 
hardy  as  the  others,  fo  muft  have  a  better  fituation,  other- 
wile  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fevere  froft  in  the 
winter  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring, 
but  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  come  up 
till  the  next  fpring  ;  they  may  be  either  fown  in  pots,  or 
the  full  ground.  If  they  are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the 
pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter, 
where  the  feeds  may  be  protedled  from  hard  froft ;  and  in 
the  fpring,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot* 
bed,  the  plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time 
to  get  ftrength  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  muft:  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather  watered  ;  toward  autumn  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  flint  their  growth  by  keeping  them  dry,  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  fhoots  may  harden,  for  if  they  are  replete 
with  moifture,  the  early  frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them, 
which  will  caufe  their  fhoots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom/ 
if  the  plants  are  not  fereened  from  them.  If  the  pots  arc 
put  under  a  common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the 
plants  from  injury,  for  while  they  are  young  and  foft,  the/ 
will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  if  the  winter  proves  very 
fevere ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  enjoy  the 
open  air,  therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but  in  froft. 
The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  fluken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  fepa- 
rated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
nurfery  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftance  in 
the  rows.  In  thi^  nurfery  they  may  ftand  two  years  to 
get  ftrength,  and  tnen  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

This  method  of  propagating  the  plants  from  feeds  is  fel- 
doin  pradtifed  after  a  perfon  is  once  poflefled  of  the  plants, 
for  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  up  a  great  number  of 
fuckers  from  their  roots,  whereby  they  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated.  The  fuckers  of  all  the  forts  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and 
then  may  be  planted  where  they  arc  to  remain. 

Thefe  flirubs  are  generally  planted  in  plantations  of 
flowering  fhrubs  in  large  gardens,  where  they  make  a  fine 
variety  in  autumn,  efpecially  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth 

Qooo  2  forts, 
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forts,  with  their  large  purple  or  red  panicles,  which  have  a 
good  effeft ;  but,  where  thefe  are  planted,  their  fuckers 
fhould  be  every  year  taken  off,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up 
to  a  thicker,  and  deftroy  the  old  plants. 

The  feven  th  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft.  The  feeds 
of  this  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they 
fucceeded  ;  and  from  thence  I  received  the  plant,  which 
grew  very  well  in  the  open  air  at  Cbelfea  three  years,  but 
the  fevere  winter  in  1740  deftroyed  it,  fo  that  it  is  not  quite 
fo  hardy  as  the  other  forts.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches.  The  young  fhoots  and  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  foft,  brown,  hairy  down  ;  the  leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  the  inner  lobes  are  fmall,  the  outer  large  ; 
the  end  lobe  is  heart-fhaped,  ending  in  an  acute  point ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide;  the  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes,  has  two 
leafy  membranes  running  along  the  fides  from  joint  to 
joint,  which  are  narrow  below,  and  gradually  increafe  in 
their  breadth  to  the  next  joint.  When  the  leaves  are  broken, 
they  emit  a  milky  juice  from  the  wound.  As  I  have  not 
feen  the  flowers  of  this  fort,  1  can  give  r.o  account  of  them. 

This  does  hot  put  out  fuckers  from  the  root  fo  freely  as 
the  American  kinds,  fo  muit  either  be  propagated  by  layers, 
or  cutting  off  fome  of  the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a 
gentle  hot-bed ;  by  which  method  it  may  be  propagated, 
but  my  plant  was  too  weak  for  this  purpofe,  when  it  was 
deftroyed. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending  out  many 
fmooth  branches,  garniflied  with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are 
oval,  entire,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  fmooth,  and  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches ;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven 
or  eight  feet,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  putting  out 
many  irregular  branches,  g3rnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  lobes  of  this  fort  are 
angular,  ftiaped  like  a  rhombus,  downy  on  their  under 
fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  flender  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  of  a 
whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  and  foon  fall  away. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  like  the  eighth,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  garniflied  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  wedge  or  heart-fhaped, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot- ftalk.  This  fort 
does  not  flower  here,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  for  I  have  had 
fome  of  the  plants  in  my  care  above  forty  years,  but  they 
have  not  flowered  as  yet. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  fome  refemblance  of  the  former,  but  the  Jobes 
of  the  leaves  are  twice  as  large,  and  are  oval,  with  fome 
indentures  on  their  edges  ;  they  have  feveral  tranfverfe 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges,  and  are  very 
of  a  bright  lucid  green  on  both  fides.  This  fort  has 
not  flowered  here  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  twelfth  foit  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  garniflied  with  narrow, 
fpear-fnaped,  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
ioot-fialks,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  lucid  green 
©a  their  upper.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous 
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colour,  and  are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  trifoliate,  entire 
leaves,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  a  deep  furrow  lengthways  through  the  middle. 
This  fort  has  not  yet  flowered  in  England. 

All  thefe  African  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  England ,  fo  they  are  planted  in 
pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed  in  autumn  ;  during  the  winter 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  green - 
houfe  plants.  They  all  retain  their  leaves  through  the 
year,  fo  make  a  good  variety  when  intermixed  with  other 
plants  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  hand  or  bell-glafles,  fereen-  - 
ing  them  fioin  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it 
fhould  not  be  given  in  too  great  quantity.  If  they  fucceed, 
they  will  put  out  roots  in  about  two  months ;  when  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear 
the  open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  removed,  placing 
them  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  when  the  cuttings  have  filled 
the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and 
parted  carefully,  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
placing  them  m  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
when  they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotick  plants  in 
a  fheltered  fituation  for  the  fummer,  and  in  autumn  removed 
into  the  green-houfe. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
cloathed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  oval ;  they  are 
thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  produced  in  loofe 
panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Thefe  feldom  appear 
in  England. 

Th  is  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
Hove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former  forts,  but  requires  a  warmer  bed  than  thofe  to 
promote  their  putting  out  roots.  When  they  have  good 
roots,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  exotick  plants. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and 
the  Levant,  where  the  leaves  are  ufed  for  tanning  of  leather  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  irregular  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  many  fpreading  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  Angle, 
obverfe,  oval  leaves,  rounded  at  their  points,  which  ftand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  lucid 
green,  having  a  ftrong  midrib,  from  whence  feveral  tranf¬ 
verfe  veins  run  toward  the  border.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  upon  long  hair  like  foot-ftalks, 
which  divide,  and  branch  into  large  hair-like  bunches,  of  a 
purplifh  colour;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of 
five  fmall  oval  petals,  which  fpread  open. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  fale  in  the  nurfery-gardens 
near  London ;  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  fhould  be 
laid  down  in  autumn,  and  by  next  autumn  they  will  have 
taken  root,  when  they  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants, 
and  tranfplanted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  a  year 
or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain.  This  fhrub  is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  injured  by 
froft  in  England. 
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RIBES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  247.  The  Currant-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  bellied  empalement,  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
concave  obtufe  fegments  ;  it  hath  five  fmall,  obtufe,  ereCt  petals , 
growing  to  the  border  of  the  empalement,  and  five  awl-Jhaped 
fiamina  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  incumbent  com- 
pref'ed  furnsnits.  The  roundijh  germen  is  fetuated  under  the  flower , 
fupporting  a  bifid fiyle,  crowned  by  obtufe  fiigmas ,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  umbilicated fruit ,  with  one  cell,  con¬ 
taining  many  roundijh  compreffed feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  R 1  b  E  s  inerme ,  racemis  glabris  pendulis ,  fioribus  planiuf 
culis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Currant  without  thorns,  fmooth 
hanging  bunches,  and  plain  flowers  ;  common  Currant. 

2.  Rides  inerme ,  racemis  ereCiis,  braCteis  flore  longioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Smooth  Currant  with  ereCt  bunches, 
and  brafteae  longer  than  the  flower  ;  fweet  Alpine  Currant. 

3.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis  pilofes,  fioribus  oblongis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant,  zoi.  Currant  without  (pines,  having  hairy  branches 
and  oblong  flowers  ;  black  Currant. 

4.  Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  glabris ,  fioribus  campanulatis. 
Currant  with  unarmed  fmooth  branches,  and  bdl-fliaped 
flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and 
greatly  improved,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are  the  following 
varieties  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  viz.  the  common  Currant 
with  fmall  red  fruit,  the  fame  with  white  fruit,  and  another 
W’th  pale  fruit,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Champaign 
Currant ;  but,  fince  the  two  forts  of  Dutch  Currants  have 
been  introduced,  and  become  plenty  in  the  gardens,  the  old 
red  and  white  Currants  have  been  almoft  banilhed,  fo  that 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  gardens  at  prefent. 

The  fecond  fort  is  kept  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but,  as  the  fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  has  little  flavour, 
it  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  Sweden ,  and 
other  northern  countries,  and  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  fruit,  of  which  is  made  a  rob,  which  is 
greatly  efleemed  for  fore- throats,  from  whence  the  fruit  has 
been  called  Squinancy  Berries  for  their  great  ufe  in  quinfles. 
As  this  fruit  has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  flavour,  it  is  rarely 
admitted  to  the  table. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania ,  from 
whence  the  plants  were  fent  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinjon  feveral 
years  paft,  and  has  been  difperfed  to  moll  parts  of  England. 
This  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
common  black  Currant,  but  thofe  who  have  long  cultivated 
it,  know  it  is  very  different.  The  (hoots  of  this  being  much 
fmaller  and  more  compaft,  the  bark  is  of  a  darker  colour; 
the  leaves  are  fmaller,  thinner,  fmoother,  and  have  not  a 
rank  fmell  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  flowers  are 
fmaller,  bell-lhaped,  and  grow  in  thinner  bunches;  the 
fruit  is  fmaller,  and  r.ot  fo  round  ;  the  plants  of  this  do  not 
produce  much  fruit,  nor  is  it  fo  good  as  to  merit  cultiva¬ 
tion,  fo  the  plant  is  only  kept  by  way  of  curioflty.  The 
fruit  of  the  red  and  white  Currants  are  greatly  efleemed  for 
the  table,  and  are  alio  very  good  in  fevers  ;  they  are  cool¬ 
ing  and  grateful  to  the  flomach,  quench  thirft,  and  are 
fomewhat  reftringent.  The  jelly  made  with  the  juice  of 
this  fruit  and  fugar  is  very  grateful  in  fevers,  and  is  ufed  as 
fauce  to  the  table.  This  fruit  may  be  procured  good  much 
longer  than  moft  others  upon  the  plants  by  planting  them  in 
different  fltuations,  for  if  they  are  planted  againft  pales  or 
walls  expofed  to  the  foutb,  the  fruit  will  ripen  in  June,  and 
by  planting  fome  againft  north  walls,  if  they  are  fereened 
from  birds,  and  covered  in  autumn  from  frofl,1  they  may  be 
kept  till  November,  and,  as  the  fruit  is  greatly  ufed  for  tarts, 
it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  fucceffion  of  it  for  fo  long  a 
time. 
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The  Champaign  Currant  differs  from  the  other  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  pale  red  or  flefh  colour. 
The  taffe  is  fo  near  to  the  other,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
but,  this  being  of  a  different  colour,  makes  a  variety  on 
the  table. 

There  are  plants  of  all  thefe  forts  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  are  kept  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but, 
as  thefe  variegations  go  off-  when  the  plants  are  vigorous, 
they  fcarce  deferve  notice. 

Thefe  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  their 
cuttings  any  time  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end 
of  October,  upon  a  fpot  of  frelh  earth,  either  in  rows  at  one 
foot  afunder,  or  in  beds,  which  in  the  fpring  mull  be  kept 
very  clear  from  weeds.  Thefe  may  remain  one  or  two 
years  in  the  nurfery,  during  which  time  they  muft  be  pruned 
up  for  the  purpofes  defigned,  i.  e.  either  to  clear  ftems  about 
one  foot  high,  if  for  ftandards,  or,  if  for  walls,  pales,  or 
efpaliers,  they  may  be  trained  up  flat :  then  they  (hould  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  the  younger  they 
are  planted  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  the  beft  feafon  for 
which  is  foon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they 
may  take  root  before  winter,  fo  that  they  may  be  in  no 
danger  of  fuffering  from  drought  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  planted  in  rows  at  about  ten 
feet  afunder,  and  four  diftance  in  the  rows  in  thoie  gardens, 
where  the  fruit  is  cultivated  for  fale ;  but  the  belt  method  is 
to  train  them  againft  low  efpaliers,  in  which  manner  they 
will  take  up  much  lefs  room  in  a  garden,  and  their  fs  ait 
will  be  much  fairer. 

The  diftance  they  Ihould  be  placed  for  an  efpalier,  ought 
not  to  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  that  their  branches 
may  be  trained  horizontally,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  their  bearing. 

Thofe  that  are  planted  againft  pales  or  walls,  fhould  a!fo 
be  allowed  the  fame  diftance.  Jf  they  are  planted  againft: 
a  fouth-eaft  wall  or  pale,  it  will  caufs  their  fruit  to  ripen  at 
leaft  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  than  thofe  in  the 
open  air,  and  thofe  which  are  planted  againft  a  north  wall 
or  pale,  will  be  proportionably  later,  fo  that  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  fruit  may  be  continued  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
efpecially  if  thofe  againft  the  north  pales  are  matted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Thefe  plants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  year’s 
wood,  and  alfo  upon  fmall  fnags  which  come  out  of  the 
old  wood  ;  fo  that  in  pruning  them,  thefe  fnags  Ihould  be 
preferved,  and  the  young  (hoots  fhortened  in  proportion  to 
their  ftrength.  The  only  method,  very  necefi’ary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  pruning  of  them,  is,  not  to  lay  their  (hoots  too 
clofe,  and  never  to  prune  their  fnags  to  make  them  fmooth. 
This,  with  a  fmall  care  in  obferving  the  manner  of  their 
growth,  will  be  fuffleient  to  inftruCl  any  perfon  how  to 
manage  this  plant,  fo  as  to  produce  great  quantities  of 
fruit. 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive  and  produce  fruit  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation,  and  are  often  planted  under  the  (hade  of 
trees ;  but  the  fruit  is  always  beft  when  they  are  planted  in 
the  open  air,  and  upon  a  light  loamy  foil. 

R1C1NOIDES.  See  Iatropha. 

RICINUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  5 52.  tab.  307.  Palma 
Chrijli,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  difipofied  in  the  fame  fifike. 
The  male  flowers,  which  are  fituated  on  the  lower  part  of  ti  e 
Jpike,  have  fwelling  empalemerts  cut  into  three  parts.  The  flowers 
have  no  petals,  but  have  a  great  number  of  fender  fiamina, 
which  are  connected  in  feveral  bodies,  and  are  terminated  Jy 
roundijh  twin  fummits.  The  female  flowers ,  which  are  fituated 
on  the  upper  fart  of  the  J pike ,  have  empalements  cut  into  five 
fegments ,  and  are  armed  with  prickles ;  they  have  no  petals,  h-t 
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in  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen ,  which  is  clofely  Jhui  up 
in  the  empalement ,  fupporting  three  fisort  Jlyles,  which  are  bifid , 
crowned  by  Jingle  jiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
round Jh  fruit ,  having  three  furrows,  divided  into  three  cells ,  open¬ 
ing  with  three  valves,  each  cell  containing  one  alnwfi  oval  feed . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  fubtus  glands ,  petiolis 
glanduliferis.  Ricinus  with  target-lhaped  fawed  leaves, 
which  are  gray  on  their  under  fide,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing 
glands. 

2 .  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  fubferratis,  lobis  amplioribus  utrin- 
que  virentihus.  Ricinus  with  target-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  fomeyvhat  fawed,  whole  lobes  are  large,  and  green  on 
both  Tides. 

3.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  inmqualiter  ferratis ,  capfulis  hif 
pidis.  Tab.  219.  Ricinus  with  target- (haped  leaves,  which 
#e  unequally  fawed,  and  prickly  capfules  to  the  fruit. 

4.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis ,  capfulis  rugofs  non  echi- 
ratis.  Tab.  220.  Palma  Chrifii  with  target-lhaped  fawed 
leaves,  and  rough  capfules  to  the  fruit,  which  are  not 
prickly. 

5.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maxi  mis,  caule  geni- 
culato ,  capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  target-lhaped  fawed 
leaves,  having  the  largeft  lobes,  a  jointed  ftalk,  and  prickly 
covers  to  the  feeds. 

6.  Rici  nus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maximis,  caule  geni- 
culato,  capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrifi  with  fawed  target- 
fhaped  feeds,  having  very  large  lobes,  a  jointed  ftalk,  and 
fmooth  covers  to  the  feeds. 

7.  Rici  nus  foliis  palmatis  ferratis,  profundius  divifis,  cap- 
fuiis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  hand-lhaped  fawed  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  divided,  and  prickly  covers  to  the  feeds. 

8.  Ricinus  foliis  palmatis  ferratis ,  profundius  divifis ,  cap¬ 
fulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrifii  with  hand-lhaped  fawed  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  divided,  and  fmooth  covers  to  the  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the  joints  are  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other;  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  of  a 
gray  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  deeply  divided  into  feven  lobes,  which  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  are  gray  on  their  under  fide;  at  the 
divifion  of  the  lobes  is  a  fort  of  navel,  wherfe  the  foot-ftalk 
joins  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  fpikes, 
which  arife  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  fpikes  are  garnilhed  with  male  flowers,  which  have 
fwollen  empalements,  divided  into  three  parts,  which  open, 
and  Ihew  a  great  number  of  flender  (lamina,  terminated  by 
whitilh  fummits,  conne&ed  at  their  bafe  into  feveral  final! 
bunches.  The  female  flowers,  which  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  fpike,  have  prickly  empalements,  which  inclofe 
the  roundilh  germen,  upon  which  fit  three  Ihort  ftyles, 
crowned  by  oblong  iligmas.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  caplule  with  three  deep  channels,  clofely 
armed  with  foft  fpines,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  each 
containing  one  oblong  ftriped  feed. 

7  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Wefi-lndits,  where  it  is  called  Agnus  Callus,  or  Oil- tree. 
T  his  is  often  confounded  with  the  former ;  moft  of  the  bo* 
tanifts  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame  plant;  but  as  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  both  more  than  forty  years,  in  which  time  I  have 
never  obferved  either  of  them  vary,  fo  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  different  plants.  This  hath 
brown  flalks,  which  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of.  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  both  fidcs,  and  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fhorter,  the  feed- 
veifels  rounder,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour ;  and  the  feeds 
are  much  iefs,  and  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wef -Indies ,  and  is 
often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  is  very  different. 
The  fialk  of  this  fort  is  thick,  herbaceous,  and  of  a  grayifh 
green;  the  joints  are  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts  ; 
it  rifes  about  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  gray i (la  on  their  under; 
they  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  lobes  or  fegments, 
which  are  unequally  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  looie,  the  covers  of  the  capfules  are  green,  and 
clofely  armed  with  foft  fpines ;  the  feeds  are  fmailer  and 
lighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  -fort  grows  natural!/  in  both  Indies.  This 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  four  feet  high ;  the 
lower  part  is  purplifb ,  the  upper  of  a  deep  green  y  the  joints 
of  this  are  pretty  far  afunder ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  lide,  but  are  paler  on  their  under  ;  they  are 
not  fo  deeply  divided  as  forne  of  the  other  forts,  and  are 
more  regularly  fawed ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  large. 
The  male  flowers  have  more  ftamina,  and  their  fummitfi 
are  yellow;  the  capfules  are  oval  and  rough,  but  have  no 
fpines ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  and  ot  a  brown  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  both  the  In¬ 
dies.  This  rifes  with  a  large  reddifh  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  many  joints  ;  the  leaves  are  the 
largeft  of  any  fpecies  yet  known;  I  have  meafured  fome  of 
them  which  were  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter  j 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  unequally  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of  fome  other  forts.  Thu 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  large  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower 
is  brown ;  the  fummits  on  the  ftamina  of  the  male  flowers 
are  whitilh  ;  the  capfules  are  large,  oval,  and  clofely  armed 
with  foft  fpines ;  the  feeds  are  very  large,  and  beautifully 
ftriped. 

The  ftxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spartifh  Weft- Indies, 
from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  me  the  feeds. 
The  plants  of  this  fort  are  in  every  refpedl  like  thofe  of  the 
fifth,  but  the  capfules  which  inclofe  the  feeds  are  fmooth  ; 
and  this  difference  is  permanent,  therefore  may  be  put  down 
as  a  diftindl  fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  America.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  if 
not  diltindl  fpecies ;  one  of  them  has  a  red  ftalk,  and  the 
other  a  pale  green ;  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  America,  by  the  title  of  red  and  white  Oil  feed. 
The  ftalks  of  thefe  feldom  rife  more  than  three  feet  high, 
divided  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  branches  ;  the  leaves 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  deeper  di¬ 
vided  ;  their  borders  are  unequally  fawed ;  the  fegments  of 
the  leaves  are  frequently  cut  on  their  Tides.  The  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  ftnaller  and  more  compact  than  thofe  of  the 
former  forts ;  the  capfules  are  fmailer,  rounder,  and  of  a 
light  green,  and  are  clofely  armed  with  foft  fpines ;  the  feeds 
are  finall,  and  are  finely  ftriped. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifij  Wefi-Indies, 
and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  a  lower  plant 
than  the  feventh  fort;  the  ftalks  are  of  a  brownifh  colour  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  deeply  cut,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fhort,  the  capfules  are  fmooth,  and 
the  feeds  are  fmall  and  finely  ftriped. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  which  grow  naturally  in 
both  Indies,  which  have  not  been  examined  by  any  curious 
botanift  ;  for  I  have  received  feeds  of  three  or  four  forts, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  different  from  any  of  the  known 
forts,  but  the  feeds  were  too  old  to  grow. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  I  have  cultivated  feveral 
years,  and  have  always  found  they  have  kept  their  differ¬ 
ence,  fo  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftinft  fpecies; 
and  unlefs  they  are  thus  tried,  there  is  no  pofiibility  of  de¬ 
termining  their  fpecifick  difference;  for  when  plants  are 
0  fopnd 
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Found  growing  in  different  foils  and  fituations,  they  have 
fuch  different  appearances,  as  may  deceive  the  moft  fkilful 
botanift. 

The  plants  are  generally  annual  in  thefe  countries,  though 
in  their  native  places  of  growth  they  continue  longer;  in 
England  the  plants  are  often  preferved  through  the  winter 
(efpecially  the  firft  fort)  but  young  plants  are  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  thofe  which  are  thus  preferved ;  therefore  few  per- 
fons  are  at  the  trouble  to  keep  them,  unlefs  when  the  fea- 
fons  prove  fo  bad  as  that  their  feeds  do  not  ripen,  whereby 
the  fpecies  might  be  loft,  if  the  plants  are  not  preferved 
through  the  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  ftiould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed.  As  thefe  plants  grow 
very  fall,  their  roots  will  in  a  fhor«t  time  fill  the  pots ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger,  toward  the  latter  end 
of  May  ;  when  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  may  be  hardened 
to  the  open  air  by  degrees ;  and  then  if  fome  of  the  plants 
are  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  out  into  a  very  rich 
border,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  watered,  they  will  grow 
to.  a  very  large  fize,  particularly  the  firft  and  fifth  forts, 
which  I  have  feen  upward  of  ten  feet  high  in  one  feafon, 
and  thefe  plants  have  produced  a  great  quantity  of  flowers 
and  feeds  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  preferve  any  of  the  plants 
through  the  winter,  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots 
from  time  to  time,  as  their  roots  fhall  require,  placing  them 
in  the  open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  fome  warm 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  Ofleber,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  houfe  with 
other  exotick  plants,  obferving  to  water  them  fparingly  in 
winter,  and  alfo  to  admit  the  free  air  in  mild  weather ;  for 
they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  froft  and  cold  winds, 
fo  that  they  will  endure  the  winter  in  a  warm  green-houfe, 
without  any  addition  of  artificial  warmth. 

Thefe  plants  deferve  a  place  in  every  curious  garden  for 
the  fingular  beauty  of  their  leaves  (notwithftanding  their 
flowers  make  no  great  appearance),  efpecially  thofe  forts 
which  may  be  propagated  every  year  from  feeds,  becaufe 
thofe  perfons  who  have  no  green-houfe  to  place  them  into 
in  winter,  may  cultivate  them  as  other  annual  plants  ; 
amongft  which  thefe,  being  placed  either  in  pots  or  bor¬ 
ders,  afford  an  agreeable  variety  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved, 
as  thefe  are  large  growing  plants,  never  to  place  them  too 
near  other  plants  of  lefs  growth,  becaufe  thefe  will  over¬ 
bear  and  dellroy  them ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
pots,  Ihould  be  allowed  room  for  their  roots  to  expand, 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow  very  large. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  WeJI-Indies  draw  an  oil  from  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants,  which  ferves  for  the  ufe  of  their 
lamps ;  and  as  the  plants  come  up  as  weeds  in  thofe  warm 
countries,  fo  they  are  at  no  trouble  to  cultivate  the  plants, 
but  employ  their  negroes  to  colled  the  feeds  from  the  plants 
which  grow  naturally,  whereby  they  are  furnifhed  with  the 
oil  at  a  finall  expence.  This  Gil  is  good  to  kill  lice  in 
childrens  heads. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  is  the  Cataputia  major  of  the 
Ihops  ;  thefe  have  been  formerly  given  by  fome  perfons  to 
"purge  watery  humours,  which  they  do  both  upward  and 
downward  with  great  violence,  fo  that  at  prelent  thefe  feeds 
are  rarely  ufed. 

RIPENING  of  FRUIT  early. 

In  order  to  have  early  fruit,  a  wall  fliould  be  ereded  ten 
feet  high,  in  length  according  to  the  numbers  of  trees 
intended  for  three  years  forcing ;  the  method  of  con- 
ftruding  thefe  walls,  is  fully  explained  under  the  article 
Wail, 
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This  being  done,  a  border  may  be  marked  out  abou' 
four  feet  wide  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it,  and  fome  fcantlings 
of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick,  muft  be  faftened  on  a 
low  wall,  built  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the  border  from 
falling  into  the  walk,  and  alfo  to  fecure  the  timber  from 
rotting,  to  reft  the  glafs-lights  upon  ;  which  lights  are  to 
Hope  backward  to  the  wall,  to  Ihelter  the  fruit  as  thexe 
fhall  be  occafion. 

Bars  about  four  inches  wide,  cut  out  of  whole  deal,  muft 
be  placed  between  thefe  glafles,  fo  that  the  lights  may  reft 
on  them.  There  muft  alfo  be  a  door  ftiaped  to  the  profile 
of  the  frame  at  each  end,  that  it  may  be  opened  at  either 
of  the  ends,  according  as  the  wind  blows. 

The  frame  before-mentioned  fliould  be  made  fo,  that 
when  the  firft  part  has  been  forced,  the  frame  may  be 
moved  the  next  year  forward,  and  the  fucceeding  year  for-* 
ward  again,  lo  that  the  trees  will  be  forced  every  third  year; 
and  having  two  years  to  recover  ihemfelves,  will  continue 
ftrong  for  ma'ny  years.  ^ 

Thefe  trees  ihould  be  well  grown  before  they  are  forced, 
otherwife  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed  ;  and  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  on  grown  trees,  will  be  much  fairer  and  better  tailed, 
than  on  frelh  planted  trees. 

The  fruit  which  may  be  planted  in  thefe  frames  are, 

The  Avant,  the  Albtmarle ,  the  Early  Newington,  and 
Brown  Nutmeg  Peaches. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  Early,  the  Elruge  and  Newington  Necta¬ 
rines  ;  the  Mafculine  Apricot ;  the  May  Duke  and  May 
Cherry. 

As  for  Grapes,  the  White  Chaflelas  and  Black  Sweet¬ 
water. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  trees  will  be 
injured  if  the  heat  be  applied  before  January  ;  and  that  the 
time  for  applying  the  heat  for  bringing  either  Duke  or  May 
Cherries,  is  about  the  beginning  cf  that  month,  and  apply¬ 
ing  heat  at  the  fame  time  would  do  for  Apricots;  fo  that 
the  Mafculine  Apricot  will,  by  the  beginning  of  March,  be 
as  large  as  Duke  Cherries,  and  will  be  ripe  by  the  beginning 
of  May. 

Cherries  thus  F  reed,  will  not  hold  fo  well  as  Apricots, 
though  the  former  will  lafl,  perhaps,  for  feven  years  in 
good  plight,  but  Apricots  will  thrive  and  profper  thus'many 
years. 

Fairchild's  Early  Nedarine  commonly  ripens  about  the 
end  of  May,  if  they  are  forced  at  the  fame  time,  and  the 
Brugnon  Nedarine  will  follow  that. 

As  for  the  diftance  of  thefe  trees  one  from  another,  it 
need  not  be  fo  great  as  is  di reded  for  thofe  planted  in  the 
open  air,  becaufe  they  will  never  Ihoot  fo  vigoroufly  nor 
lalt  fo  long,  therefore  eight  or  nine  feet  will  be  fufficient. 

The  trees  againft  that  part  of  the  wall,  v/hich  is  deiigned 
for  forcing,  fliould  be  pruned  as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  that  the  buds  on  the  branches,  which  are  left, 
may  be  benefited,  by  receiving  all  the  nourifhrnent  of  the 
branches,  whereby  they  will  become  turgid  and  ftrong,  by 
the  time  the  walls  are  heated. 

Apricots,  Grapes,  Nedarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  if 
April  proves  cold,  the  forcing  heat  muft  be  continued  till 
May  is  fettled,  to  keep  the  fruit  growing  ;  but  fome  of  the 
glafles  fhould  be  opened  in  the  morning  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  wind  is  ftill  and  the  fun  warm ;  and  they  fhould 
be  permitted  to  receive  the  fhowers  that  fall,  while  the  fruit 
is  growing;  but  while  they  are  in  bloffom,  no  rain  fhould 
come  near  them,  becaufe,  if  there  fhould  be  any  moifturs 
lodged  in  the  bofom  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fun  fhould  ftiine 
hot  through  the  glafles,  it  would  be  apt  to  dellroy  them. 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  planting 
fruit  in  thefe  frames  is,  to  plant  thofe  fruits  which  come  for¬ 
ward  together,  and  thofe  which  come  late  by  themfelves* 

becaufe. 
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becaufe  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  forward  fruit,  to  give 
them  any  more  heat  when  they  have  done  bearing,  when 
at  the  fame  time  the  latter  fruits  fet  amongft  them  may  re¬ 
quire  more  heat,  and  to  be  continued  longer,  fome  of  them, 
perhaps,  requiring  an  artificial  heat  till  May. 

There  may  alfo  a  row  or  two  of  fcarlet  Strawberries  be 
planted  near  to  the  back  of  this  frame,  and  thefe  you  may 
expedt  will  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

As  for  the  Vines,  they  may  probably  be  brought  to  blofl'om 
in  April ,  and  have  ripe  Grapes  in  June. 

RIVINIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  tab.  35, 

The  Characters  are, 

7  he  empalement  of  the  fioveer  is  permanent,  compofed  of  four 
f-val,  concave,  coloured  leaves.  The  flower  has  no  petals  ;  it 
ras  eight  Jiamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  empalement,  termi¬ 
nated  by  f nail  oval  fummits,  and  a  large  roundifj  germen,  Jup- 
j  ting  ajkort  fyle ,  crowned  ty  an  obtufe  f.igma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  rcundfh  berry  Jilting  in  the  empalement,  in¬ 
cluding  one  hard  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rivinia  foil  is  lanceolatis  petiolatis  integerrimis,  cattle  fru- 
tieef  rathbfo.  Rivinia  with  fpear-ihaped  entire  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  foot-ftalks,  and  a  ihrubby  branching  ftalk. 

2.  Rivinia  jeandens  racernoja ,  amplis  folani  folds ,  baccis 
vtolaceis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  Climbing  branching  Rivi¬ 
nia,  with  Night/hnde  leaves,  and  Violet-coloured  berries. 

The  frit  fort  riles  with  Ihrubby  ftalks  about  four  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches,  covered  with 
a  gray  /potted  bark,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  entire 
leaves,  Handing  upon  long  /lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
ffliooth,  of  a  Jucid  green,  and  pretty  thick  confidence, 
Handing  alternate,  at  pretty  great  dillances  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide 
and  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  /lender 
foot-fiaik  near  half  an  inch  long  ;  thefe  have  no  petals, 
but  their  empalements  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour;  within  thefe 
are  fituated  eight  flamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  em¬ 
palement,  terminated  by  fmall  oval  fummits  ;  in  the  center 
as  fituated  a  roundi/h  germen,  terminating  in  a  point,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  ftyle.  The  germen  turns  to  a  roundi/h  berry 
with  a  thin  pulp,  furrounding  one  roundi/h  hard  feed  ; 
thefe  berries  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour  when  ripe,  and  after¬ 
ward  change  to  a  purple ;  they  are  by  the  inhabitants  called 
Currants,  but  are  generally  efieemed  poifonous. 

The  lecond  fort  rifes  with  a  climbing  woody  fialk  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  bark,  gar- 
ni/hed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves;  they  are  fmooth  and 
entire.  1  he  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
/ide  of  the  branches,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other,  and 
are  fucceecled  by  blue  berries  about  the  /ante  fize  as  thofe 
o'  the  former.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  Antigua,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  ;  it  was  alfo  found  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  Havannah,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun,  who  found 
the  firfl  growing  in  Jamaica. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  remain  long 
in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate ;  I  have  had  them  lie 
two  years  before  the  plants  have  appeared,  but  they  never 
rife  the  fame  year  the  feeds  are  fown. 

1  hefe  berries  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  bed.  As  the  plants  will  not  come  up  the 
fame  year .  fo  the  pots  (hould  be  removed  into  the  ftove  before 
winter,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- bed  ;  during  the  winter 
/eafon,  the  earth  mail  be  fometimes  refrelhed,  but  mull  not 
bs  too  moift.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  flove,  and  plunged  into  a  fre/h  hot-bed  to  bring  up 
the  plants;  but  if  they  /hould  not  then  rife,  the  earth  mult 
not  be  dillurbed,  becaufe  the  plants  may  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feafon. 

When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
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flaould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  and  mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

They  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo  make  a  variety 
in  the  ilove  in  winter,  and  when  they  flower,  make  a  fine 
appearance,  though  their  flowers  2re  but  fmall ;  for  as  they 
arc  produced  in  long  bunches,  from  almoft  every  joint  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  branches,  fo  the  whole  plant  is  well 
adorned  during  their  continuance. 

ROBINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  775.  Falfe  Acacia. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  three  under  fegments  being  narrow,  but  the  upper  one 
ts  tread.  The  fevser  is  of  the  Pea-bloom  hind ;  the  fandard  is 
large,  roundi/h,  obtufe ,  and Jprsads  open.  The  two  wings  are 
oval,  and  have  Jtort  appendixes,  which  are  obtufe.  The  heel  is 
roundi/h ,  comprefed ,  obtufe ,  and  is  extended  the  length  of  the 
wings.  In  the  center  is  fit  uated  ten  Jiamina,  nine  joined  together, 
and  the  other  flanding fingle,  terminated  by  round/h  fummits.  It 
hath  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen ,  Jupporting  a  fender  ftyle, 
crovoned  by  a  hairy  J. ligma .  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  comprefed  pod ,  inclofng  kidney  -Jhapcd feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Robinia  pedunculis  raccmcfis,  foliis  impari-pinnatis. 
Hort.  JJpfaL  212.  Robinia  with  foot-fialks  fupporting  long 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  unequal  winged  leaves ;  common 
Baflard  Acacia,  called  in  America  Locufl-tree. 

2 .  Robinia  pedunculis  racemofs,  foliis  impart  pinnatis,  legu - 
minibus  echinatis.  Robinia  with  fooc-flalks  fupporting  long 
bunches  of  flowers,  unequal  winged  leaves,  and  prickly 
pods. 

3.  Robinia  foil  is  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  racemis 
pedunculfque  hfpidis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  leaves, 
having  oval  lobes,  whofe  branches  and  foot-flanks  of  the 
flowers  are  armed  with  Hinging  fpines ;  falfe  Acacia,  with 
a  Rofe-coloured  flower. 

4.  Robinia  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis  acuminatis, 
ramis  nodofs  glabris,  pedunculis  racemofs.  Robinia  with  un¬ 
equal  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  acute-pointed, 
knobbed  fmooth  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  long 
bunches. 

5.  Robinia  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovalis, 
pedunculis  racemofs  confertis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged 
leaves,  having  oblong  oval  lobes,  and  foot-flalks  with  long 
bunches  of  flowers  growing  in  cluflers. 

6.  Roeinia  foliis  impari-pinnatis ,  foliolis  obverse- ovatis, 
racemis  aggregatis  axillaribus,  leguminibus  membranaceo-tetra- 
gonis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  obverfely  oval,  long  bunches  of  flowers  growing  in 
cluflers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  pods  having 
four- winged  membranes. 

7.  Robinia  foliis  duplicato- pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fejflibus, 
foribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Robinia  with  doubly-winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  and 
fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

8.  Robinia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  oppoftis,  race - 
mis  axillartbus  pedunculis  longioribus.  Robinia  with  winged 
leaves,  having  fpear-/haped  lobes,  placed  oppofite,  and  long 
bunches  of  flowers  on  the  fides  of  the  branches,  upon  longer 
foot-ftalks. 

9.  Robinia  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  oblotigis  acumina¬ 
tis,  racemis  axillaribus,  leguminibus  oblongo-ovatis.  Robinia 
with  unequal  winged  leaves,  having  oblong  acute-pointed 
lobes,  and  bunches  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches. 

10.  Robinia  pedunculis  fmplicibus,  foliis  quaternatis  petio¬ 
latis.  Hort.  XJpfal.  212.  Robinia  with  fingle  foot-ftalks,  and 
leaves  growing  by  fours  upon  foot  ftalks. 
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.  The  firft  fort  is  the  common  falfe  Acacia,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America.  The  feeds  of  this  were  firft  brought 
to  Paris  from  Canada  by  Monf.  Rohine,  and  foon  after  the 
feeds  were  brought  from  Virginia  to  England ,  where  the 
trees  were  raifed  in  feveral  gardens,  which  for  fome  years, 
while  young,  were  in  great  efteem  ;  but  as  they  grew  larger, 
their  branches  were  frequently  broken  by  flrong  winds  in 
the  fummcr,  which  rendered  them  uniightly,  fo  that  for 
feveral  years  they  were  feldom  planted  in  gardens  ;  but  of 
late  years  it  is  become  falhionable  again,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  trees  have  been  raifed,  fo  at  prelent  there  are  few 
gardens  in  which  there  are  not  fome  of  thefe  trees  planted. 

This  fort  grows  to  a  very  large  fize  in  America ,  where 
the  wood  is  much  valued  for  its  duration  ;  mod  of  the 
houfes  which  were  built  at  Bojlcn  in  New  England ,  upon  the 
firft  fettling  of  the  Englijh ,  was  with  this  timber,  which 
continues  very  found  at  this  time. 

It  grows  very  fall  while  young,  fo  that  in  two  or  three 
years  from  feed,  the  plants  will  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  (hoots  of  this  tree  fix  or 
eight  feet  long  in  one  fummer.  The  branches  are  armed 
with  ftrong  crooked  thorns,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  they  are  of  a  bright  green,  entire,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  in  pretty  long  bunches,  hanging  downward 
like  thofe  of  Laburnum,  each  flower  Handing  on  a  (lender 
foot-ftalk.  They  are  of  the  butterfly  or  Pea-bloflbm  kind, 
white,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  They  appear  in  June,  and 
when  the  trees  are  well  charged  with  flowers,  they  make  a 
fine  appearance,  and  their  odour  perfumes  the  circumam¬ 
bient  air ;  but  they  are  of  fnort  duration,  feldom  continuing 
m9re  than  one  week  in  beauty ;  after  the  flowers  fade,  the 
gerrr.en  becomes  oblong  comprefled  pods,  which  in  warm 
leafons  come  to  perfection  in  England ,  but  ripen  pretty 
late  in  the  autumn. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  do  not  come  out  till  late  in  the 
fpring,  and  they  fall  off  pretty  early  in  the  autumn,  which 
renders  it  lefs  valuable  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  were 
their  leaves  oflonger  duration. 

The  fecond  fort  is  lefs  common  than  the  firft.  There  was 
a  large  tree  of  this  kind  fome  years  growing  in  the  garden 
of  the  bilhop  of  London  at  Fulham,  which  produced  plenty 
of  feeds.  The  pods  of  this  fort  are  much  ftiorter,  and 
clofely  befet  with  (hort  prickles,  but  in  other  refpeCls  agrees 
with  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it 
fometimes  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in  England 
at  prefent,  it  feems  to  be  of  low  growth  ;  the  branches 
fpread  out  near  the  ground,  and  produce  their  flowers  very 
young,  which  is  a  fure  fign  of  its  not  growing  tall  here. 
The  branches  of  this  tree,  and  alfo  the  foot-llalks  of  the 
flowers,  are  clofely  armed  with  fmall  brown  fpines,  like 
fome  forts  of  Rofes ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  but  their  lobes  are  larger  and  rounder.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  bunches  like  thofe. of  the  former,  but  are  larger 
and  of  a  deep  R’ofe  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  lace  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
lending  out  many  ftrong  branches  on  every  fide,  which 
have  large  fvvelling  knots,  and  are  clofely  garnilhed  with 
Angle  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  nine  pair  of 
oval  lobes,  ending  in  points,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  curioufly  marked  with  purple  fpots  on  their  under 
fide,  which  appear  faintly  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  clofe  fpikes,  handing  almoft  erect ;  they 
are  about  half  the  fize  of  the  flowers  of  the  latl  fort,  and  are 
of  a  fine  Rofe  colour. 
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The  fifth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  old  branches  are 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  but  the  young  (hoots 
and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  covered  with  an  iron- 
coloured  down  ;  the  leaves  are-  unequally  winged ;  the  lobes 
are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  of  a  pretty  thick  confidence  ;  they 
are  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  but  have  feveral  t ran fverfe 
veins  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  Ions  clofe  bunches  :  there  are  fix 
or  feven  of  them  gathered  together  in  clufters.  The  flowers 
are  but  fmall,  and  are  of  a  yellowilh  red  colour  ;  the  pods 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  give  it  the  appellation  of  Dogwood.  This  hath  a 
flrong  woody  ftem,  which  lifes  forty  feet  h'gh,  and  divides 
in'.o  many  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fpotted 
bark,  garnilhed  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  obverfe  oval  lobes,  t  rminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  flowers  come  out  in  branching  bunches  from 
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the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe  generally  appear  at  a  time 
when  the  trees  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  and  as  they  have 
large  clufters  of  flowers  at  every  joint,  fo  the  trees  fee  m 
covered  with  them.  The  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  are  the  largeft,  and  are  formed  pyramidally. 
The  flowers  are  but  fmall,  and  do  not  open  fo  fully  as 
thole  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  of  a  pale  llofe  colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  appearance  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods, 
having  four  broad  membranaceous  wings  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  at  their  four  corners,  and  join  at  their  bale,  cover¬ 
ing  the  pods  ent’rely  ;  each  of  the  pods  contain  four  or  five 
oblong  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  was  eifeovered  by  Plumier,  in  fome  of 
the  French  fettlements  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  was  found  by, 
the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woedy  ftem  near  thirty  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fpreading  branches,  covered  with  a  light  gray 
bark,  fpotted  with  white,  garnilhed  with  double  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib  ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
loofe  pyramidal  bunches  toward  the  end  of  the  branche  , 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch  having  long  foot-ftaiks, 
which  diminilh  gradually  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a  pyra¬ 
mid  ;  thefe  bunches  are  almoft  erect.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  eighth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy 
by  the  la:e  Dr.  Houfoun.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  very  light 
gray  bark,  garnilhed  with  equal  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  ten  or  eleven  pair  of  oval  lobes,  placed  oppoiite,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  but  thole 
toward  the  end  are  covered  with  a  fofc  iron -coloured  down. 
The  flow'ers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  blue,  and  (land  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  fliaped  like  thole  of  the  firft 
fort,  but  are  downy. 

The  ninth  fort  was  aifeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun 
growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
woody  ftem  upward  of  thirty  feet  high,  dividing  at  the 
top  into  many  ftrong  branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
grayilh  bark,  fpotted  with  white,  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  Rofe  colour,  and  have  very  long  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  pods  fvvelling  in  the  middle,  where  is 
lodged  one  or  two  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
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The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tafiary. 
This  hath  a  ftirubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  branches,  which  grow  erett,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  yellowifh  bark;  the  leaves  have  each  two 
pair  of  ova!  pointed  lobes,  which  Hand  upon  fhort  fooc- 
kalks.  The  dowers  are  produced  upon  fingle  foot-ftalks, 
which  come  oat  at  the  joints  of  the  branches;  they  are 
yellow,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Laburnum,  but  are 
Imaller. 

The  firft  fort  is  generally  prdpagated  in  the  Englijh  nur- 
feries,  by  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  cf  the  old  trees,  or 
by  cutting  off  fome  of  the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon 
a  gentle  hot  bed  ;  thefe  will  put  out  lhoots,  and  become 
plants-;  but  thefe  are  not  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which  are 
raifed  from  feeds,  becaufe  they  do  not  make  near  fo  great 
progrefs  in  their  growth,  and  are  very  fubjeft  to  fend  forth 
many  fuckers  from  their  roots,  whereby  the  ground  will 
be  filled  with  them  to  a  great  diftance. 

If  this  is  propagated  by  feeis,  they  fiiould  be  fown  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April ;  and  if  the  bed  is  well  expofed  to  the 
fun,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks,  and 
■will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery 
about  the  latter  end  of  March ,  placing  them  in  rows  at  three 
feet  difiance  row  from  row,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder 
in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  years, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are 
defigned  to  grow  ;  for  as  thefe  trees  fend  forth  long  tough 
roots,  fo  if  they  ftand  long  unremoved,  the  roots  will  ex¬ 
tend  the/nfelves  to  a  great  diftance ;  therefore  they  muft 
be  cut  off  when  the  plants  are  tranfplanted,  which  fome- 
times  occafions  their  mifearrying. 

Thefe  trees  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  every  foil,  but 
bell  in  a  light  fandy  ground,  in  which  they  will  fhoot  fix 
or  eight  feet  in  one  year  ;  and  while  the  trees  are  young, 
they  make  an  agreeable  appearance,  being  well  furnifhed 
with  leaves,  but  when  they  are  old,  the  branches  being 
frequently  broken  by  winds,  render  them  unfightly,  efpecially 
if  they  ftar.d  in  an  expofed  place  :  alfo  when  the  trees  grow 
old,  their  branches  decay  and  make  a  bad  appearance,  which 
occafioned  their  being  rooted  out  of  feveral  gardens  fome 
years  paft.  This  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Lacuft 
tree  in  America ;  there  are  quantities  of  the  feeds  annually 
fent  to  England  with  that  title. 

The  fecond  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  and  the  trees  grow  to  the  fame  fize. 

The  third  fort  is  at  prefent  fcarce  in  the  gardens  about 
London,  but  in  Dcvonjhire  it  is  in  greater  plenty,  wliere  the 
inhabitants  give  it  the  title  of  Rafpberry  plant,  from  the 
young  lhoots  being  covered  with  brifily  hairs  like  the 
Rafpberry  plants ;  this  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England, 
fo  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  3rd  alfo  cutting  off  part  of 
the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  put  out  fibres,  {hoots,  and  become  new  plants. 
This  fort  ihould  have  a  warmer  fituation  than  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  though  the  ordinary  winters  in  this  country  never 
injure  it,  but  in  very  fevere  winters  the  young  lhoots  are 
fometimes  killed  in  expofed  places.  It  loves  a  light  moift  foil. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  fevench,  eighth,  and  ninth  forts, 
are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  maintained  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  a  fiove  in  winter.  Thefe  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  Ihoald  be  fown  in  fmail  pots,  and  plunged 
jiito  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark;  if  the  feeds  are  good,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months ;  when  thefe 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  lhouM  be  carefully  fhaken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  feparated,  putting  each  plant 
into  a  fmail  pot.  then  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners 


bark,  and  muff  have  the  fame  treatment  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

The  tenth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  fhady  fituation  in  autumn,  then  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  feafon.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when,  if  the 
plants  have  made  any  progrefs,  they  fiiould  be  tranfplanted 
on  a  north  border,  at  about  fix  inches  difiance,  where  they- 
may  grow  two  years,  and  then  fiiould  be  planted  where  they- 
are  to  remain,  which  ihould  be  in  a  cool  moift  foil. 

RONDELETIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  15.  tab.  12. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fioncer  has  a  permanent  empalement  fitting  upon  the ger men, 
cut  into  five  acute  points.  It  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal ,  with  a 
cylindrical  tube  longer  than  the  etnpalement ,  cut  into  five  roundijh 
figments  at  the  brim,  « which  are  refiexed.  It  has  five  avA-Jhaped 
fiamina,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ;  the  roundijh  gertnen  is 
fituated  under  the  f.ovser,  J'upporting  a  Jlender  fiyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  c  ravened  by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  The  ger  men  afterward- 
becomes  a  roundijh  crowed  capjule  with  two  cells,  inclofing  two 
or  three  angular  feeds  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rondeletia  folds  fejfilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  I  ~z. 
Rondeletia  with  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

■  2.  Rondeletia  folds  petiolatis.  Flor.  2,eyl.  80.  Ronde¬ 
letia  with  leaves  growing  upon  foot-ftalks. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  firft  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  who  collected  them  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica  ;  he  alfo  obferved  the  trees  growing  plentifully 
in  the  Spanijh  IVefi-lndies ;  I  have  alfo  fince  received  the 
feeds  from  Barbadoes,  which  have  fucceeded  at  Chclfea.  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  branching 
out  on  every  fide,  covered  with  a  fmooth  greenifh  bark, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points;  they 
are  entire,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  branches;  their  upper 
furface  is  of  a  lucid  green,  the  under  is  paler ;  they  are  a 
little  crumpled  on  their  furface,  and  ftand  alternate.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  white,  and  have  little  feent. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar.  This  rifes 
wfith  a  woody  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  garnifhed  with 
fliff,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  of  a  Jucid  green,,  Handing  alter¬ 
nate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  but  by  pairs  toward 
the  extremity;  they  have  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yJlowifh  white  colour,  and 
have  a  fragrant  odour  :  thefe  are  iucceeded  by  roundifti 
capfules,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  three  or  four 
angular  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  being  very  tender,  cannot  be  preferved  in 
England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  Hove-  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  bed 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  when  the  plants  are  come  up  and  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmali. 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  diredfed  for  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

ROSA.  Tourn.  hfi.  R.  H.  636.  tab.  408.  The  Role- 
tree. 

The  Char  a  fiery  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  parts  at  the 
top,  but  the  bafe  is  globular  and  bell-Jf-aped.  The  ficv.er  hath- 
five  oval  heart-Jhaped  petals  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a 
great  number  of  Jhort  hair-like  fiamina,  inferted  in  the  neck  of 
the  empalement ,  terminated  by  three-cornered  jumnnts.  It  hath 
many  ger  men  fituated  in  tbt  bottom  of  the  empalement,  each  bav~ 
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ivg  ajhert  hairy  fiyle,  infer  ted  to  the  fide  of  the  germen,  crcvsned 
by  obtufe  figmas.  The  flejhy  bafe  of  the  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  top-fhaped  coloured  fruit  with  one  cell ,  including  many 
hairy  oblong  feeds,  fafened  on  each  fide  to  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  petiolis  inertnibus,  talycibus  femi  pin  - 
natis.  Flor.  Suec.  406.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  unarmed 
'foot-ftalks,  and  empalements  which  are  half-winged  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Wild  Briar,  Dog  Rofe,  or  Hep-tree. 

2.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  calycis  foliolis  indivifis. 
Flor.  Suec.  407.  Rofe  with  ftalks  and  foot-ftalks  armed 
with  fpines,  and  the  fmali  leaves  of  the  empalement  undi¬ 
vided  ;  commonly  called  the  Burnet-leaved  Rofe. 

3.  Rosa  foliis  utrinque  villofis,  frufiu  jpinqfo.  Haller.  Heins . 
350.  Rofe  whofe  leaves,  are  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  the 
fruit  prickly  ;  Apple -bearing  Rofe. 

4.  Rosa  aculeata,  foliis  odoratis,  fuhtus  rubiginofis.  Haller. 
Helvet.  350.  Rofe  .with  fpines  and  fweet-fcented  leaves, 
which  are  rufty  on  their  under  fide  ;  commonly  called  Sweet 
Briar. 

5.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  foliis  pi  nr.  at  is ,  foliolis 
cspice  incifis,  fruClu  globofo.  Rofe  with  the  ftalk  and  foot- 
ftalk  armed  with  fpines,  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
cut  at  their  points,  and  a  globular  fruit;  Scotch  Rofe. 

6.  Rosa  caule  inermi,  pedunculis  hifpidis,  calycis  foliolis  in¬ 
divifis,  fruflibus  oblongis.  Rofe  with  a  fmooth  ftalk,  a 
prickly  foot-ftalk  to  the  flower,  the  fmali  leaves  of  the 
empalement  undivided,  and  oblong  fruit. 

7.  Rosa  foliis  utrinque  villofis ,  calycis  foliolis  acute  ferratis , 
fruttu  glabro.  Role  with  leaves  which  are  hairy  on  both 
fides,  the  fmali  leaves  of  the  empalement  fharply  flawed, 
and  a  fmooth  fruit. 

8 .  Rosa  caule  aculeato  fc undent e,  foliolis  glabris  ferratis  pe- 
rennantibus.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing  italic,  and  fmooth, 
flawed,  ever-green  leaves. 

9.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliolis  quinis  glabris  perennantihus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  482.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  five 
fmooth  lobes  to  the  leaves,  which  are  ever-green;  ever¬ 
green  Mulk  Rofe. 

10.  Rosa  inermi s,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  utrinque  glabris, 
calycis  foliolis  indi'vifis.  Rofe  without  thorns,  having  winged 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  iides,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  empalement  undivided  ;  wild  Virginia  Rofe. 

11.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  on; at  is  ferra¬ 
tis  utrinque  glabris,  pedunculis  breviJJhnis .  Rofe  with  a  prickly 
ftalk,  winged  leaves,  having  oval  fawed  lobes,  which  are 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  fhort  foot-flalks  to  the  flower  ; 
the  Angle  yellow  Rofe. 

12.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotundioribus 
ferratis,  petalis  emarginatis  bicoloribus .  Rofe  with  a  prickly 
ftalk,  winged  leaves  having  rounder  fawed  lobes,  the  petals 
of  the  flower  indented  at  the  top,  and  of  two  colours ;  the 
Aufirian  Rofe. 

13.  Rosa  caule  aculeato  fcandente,  foliis  fenis  glabris,  fiori- 
lus  umbellatis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing  ftalk,  leaves 
having  feven  fmooth  lobes,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels  ; 
greater  Mulk  Rofe. 

14.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  hifpidis  calycibus  femi - 
pinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  491.  Rofe  with  a  prickly 
ftalk,  briftly  foot-ftalks,  and  fmooth  half-winged  empale- 
inents  ;  the  Dutch  hundred-leaved  Rofe. 

15.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  pedunculis  hifpidis,  calycibus  pin - 
natifdis  hirfutis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  briftly  foot- 
ftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  wing-pointed  hairy  empalements ; 
Damalk  Rofe. 

16.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  lavibus,  calycibus  femi- 
pinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  492.  Rofe  with  a  prickly 
ftalk,  fmooth  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  fmooth  half- 
winged  empalements ;  common  great  white  Rofe. 


17*  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliis  fuhtus  hirfutis,  calycibu;  ’  fc 
mipinnatis  villofis.  Rofe,  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  leaves  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  flde,  and  half-winged  hairy  em¬ 
palements  to  the  flowers ;  the  Blulh  Belgick  Rofe. 

18.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis ,  foliis  fubtus  nsillofis,  ca¬ 
lycibus  femipinnatis  hifpidis.  Rofe  with  prickly  ftalks  and 
foot-ftalks,  leaves  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  briftly 
haif-winged  empalements;  commonly  called  Provence  Role. 

19.  Rosa  caule  inermi  pedunculis  aculeatis,  calycibus  femi- 
pinnatis.  Rofe  with  an  unarmed  ftalk,  prickly  foot-ftalks, 
and  half-winged  empalements  to  the  flowers  ;  the  Blulh 
Rofe. 

20.  Rosa  caule fubinermi,  foliis  quinis  fuhtus  villofis,  cahcis 
foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  with  a  ftalk  almoft  unarmed,  leaves 

having  five  lobes,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  the  leates 
of  the  empalement  undivided  ;  the  red  Role. 

21.  Rosa  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  Jubtus  villofis,  aculeis  oppo- 
fitis,  calycis  foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  with  winged  flawed  leaves, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  fpines  placed  oppofne, 
and  the  fmali  leaves  of  the  empalement  undivided ;  the 
Cinnamon  Rofe. 

22.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  pedunculis  calycilufque 
pilofijfwiis.  Rofe  with  armed  ftalks,  the  foot-ftalks  and  the 
empalements  of  the  flower  very  hairy  ;  commonly  called 
Mo  is  Provence  Rofe. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  double  Rofes  now  cultivated 
in  the  Englijh  gardens ;  molt  of  them  have  been  accidentally 
obtained  from  feeds,  fo  that  they  mult  not  be  ranged  as 
diftind  fpecies,  therefore  I  fhall  only  inlert  their  common 
names,  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  gardens,  that  thofc, 
who  are  inclined  to  colled  all  the  varieties,  may  be  at  no 
lofs  for  their  titles.  The  forts  before  enumerated,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  diftind  fpecies,  as  their  fpecifick  charaders  are 
different,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them 
are  really  fo,  therefore  I  do  not  pofitively  aflert  they  are 
diftind,  though  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  they  are  fo. 

The  varieties  of  Garden  Rofes  which  are  not  before 
mentioned  : 

The  monthly  Rofe,  -*  r  ,  , 

The  ftriped  monthly  Rofe,  (are.  a‘  uPpo  c 
The  York  and  Lancafitr  Rofe,  r  yar‘eties  0 
Mrs.  Hart's  Rofe,  J  Rofe>  „ 

The  red  Belgick  Rofe  is  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  Blufh 
Belgich . 

The  Angle  Velvet  Rofe,  are  all  varieties;  the  laft  I 
The  double  Velvet  Rofe,  Vraifed  from  the  feeds  of  the 
The  Royal  Velvet  Rofe,  J  pale  Provence  Rofe. 

The  childing  Rofe,  1  ,  .  n-  •  .  ,  . 

The  marbled  Rofe,  l  lla,vc  Sreat  w,!h  each 

The  double  Virgin  Rofe,  3  0C  er' 

The  Cabbage  Provence  is  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
Provence. 

The  Blufh  or  pale  Provence  is  a  variety  of  the  red  Pro¬ 
vence. 

The  white  Dam  a  Ik*  £  are  va,ieties  °f  the  Damafk  Rofe. 

The  Frankfort  Role  may  be  a  diftind  fpecies,  but  is  of 
little  value ;  the  flowers  rarely  open  fair,  and  have  no 
odour. 

The  double  fweet  Briar, 

The  ever-green  fweet  Briar, 

The  double  Blufh  fweet  Briar, 

The  Aufirian  Rofe,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  is  only 
an  accidental  variety. 

The  double  yellow  Rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  Angle  yellow. 

The  Rofa  Mundi  is  a  variety  of  the  red  Rofe. 

The  fmali,  white,  and  femidouble  white,  are  varieties  of 
the  common  white.  - ' 
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The  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  hedges  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  fhe  heps  of 
this  are  ufed  in  medicine  for  making  a  conferve.  There  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  this  R.ole  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges,  one  with  a  white,  another  with  a  red  flower,  and 
one  with  fmcoth  leaves ;  the  two  firft  areevioently  varieties, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  laft  is  not  a  diftinff  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  pars  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  feldom  riles  above  three  feet  high.  '1  he  ftalks 
are  fiender,  clofely  armed  with  fmail  fpines  ;  the  leaves  aie 
fmail,  and  are  compofed-  of  three  pair  of  roundilh  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  have 
an  agreeable  mufky  feent.  1  his  propagates  fall  by  its 
creeping  root3. 

7he  third  fort,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties 
in  England;  this  rifes  with  ftrong  flalks  to  the  height  of 
feven  or  eight  feet.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  brown  bark;  the  fpines  are  but  few,  and  are 
very  ftrong  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  hairy  on  both  fides  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  the 
edges;  the  flowers  are  large,  Angle,  and  of  a  red  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  heps  or  fruit,  which 
are  fet  vvith  foft  prickles ;  thefe  have  a  pleafant  acid  pulp 
furrounding  the  feeds,  therefore  are  by  lome  perfons  pre¬ 
served,  and  made  into  a  fweetmeat,  which  is  ferved  up  in 
deferta  to  the  table. 

The  fourth  feet  is  the  common  Sweet-Briar,  which  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  'I  his  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Kent. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  Dwarf  Scotch  Rofe,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  variegated  flower,  and  the 
other  of  a  livid  red  colour.  This  fort  feldom  rifes  more 
than  a  foot  high.  The  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  and  are  clofely  armed  with  fmail  fpines  ;  the  leaves 
are  very  fmail,  refembling  thole  of  Burnet ;  the  flowers  are 
fmail,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  fruit  is  round,  and 
of  a  deep  purple  colour,  inclining  to  black  when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet. 
The  ftalks  and  branches  have  no  fpines,  but  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  reddifh  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
three  pair  of  thin  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one, 
of  a  bright  green,  and  very  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
flanding  pretty  far  afunder  upon  the  midrib  ;  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  Bowers  are  armed  with  briftly  hairs  ;  the  five  leaves 
of  the  empalement  are  long,  fiender  in  the  middle,  but 
terminate  in  an  oval  leafy  point  ;  the  flowers  are  Angle,  of 
a  bright  red  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  fpear- 
fhaped  heps,  which  are  fmooth.  The  plants  produce  a 
fecond  crop  of  flowers  about  the  end  of  sfagujl,  but  thefe 
Jail  off,  arid  are  not  fucceeded  by  heps. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  by  Robert 
■More,  Efq;  from  Spain,  where  he  found  the  plants  growing 
naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  firong  upright  ftalks  about  three 
feet  high,  armed  with  ftrong  thorns.  The  leaves  are  hairy 
on  both  fides  ;  the  lobes  are  roundilh,  fawed  on  their 
•edges;  the  fmail  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  acutely 
•fawed  ;  the  flowers  are  Angle,  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  thele 
are  followed  by  large,  fmooth,  roundilh  heps,  which  ripen 
the  end  of  Augujl. 

The  eighth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Signior  Micheli ,  grow 
ing  naturally  in  the  woods  near  Florence,  who  lent  it  to  Dr. 
Bcerhaave  of  Leyden,  in  whoie  curious  gardens  I  law  it 
growing  in  the  year  1 7,27.  i  hi  hath  fiender  ftalks,  w  hich 
trail  upon  the  ground,  u<?lefs  they  are  fupported,  and,  ir 
trained  up  to  a  pole  or  the  fttm  ot  a  tree,  will  rife  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high;  the)  are  armea  with  c  odtecl  reddifh 
fpines,  garmfhea  wi  h  fmail  kaves,  compofed  of  uir.ee  pair 
of  oval  acute-pointed  lobes,  terminated  by  au  oad  one,  of  | 
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a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges;  they  continue 
green  all  the  year;  the  flowers  are  fmail,  Angle,  white, 
and  have  a  mufky  odour ;  thefe  in  their  natural  place  of 
growth  continue  in  fucceifion  great  part  ot  the  year,  but 
their  time  of  flowering  in  England  is  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain;  the  feeds  of  this 
were  fent  me  by  Robert  Mere,  Efq;  who  found  the  plants 
growing  there  naturally.  1  his  rifes  with  ereft  ftalks  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a  green  bark,  and  armed 
with  ftrong,  crooked,  white  fpines.  The  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  oval  lobes,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  thefe  continue  all  the  year,  and  make  a  goodly  ap- 
pearance  in  winter.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  bunches  or 
umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  Angle,  white, 
and  have  a  ftrong  muficy  odour ;  they  appear  in  Augujl ,  and, 
if  the  autumn  pioves  favourable,  will  continue  in  iucceffion 
till  Oflobtr. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  North  America;  this  rifes  with  feveral  fmooth  ftalks  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  young  branches  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  fpear-fliaped  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges  ; 
the  flowers  are  Angle,  of  a  livid  red  colour ;  the  empale^ 
ment  is  divided  into  five  long  narrow  fegments,  which  are 
entire.  This  is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but 
the  flowers  have  little  feent. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  Angle  yellow  Rofe  ;  this  hath 
weak  ftalks,  which  fend  out  many  fiender  branches,  clofely 
armed  vvith  fhort,  crooked,  bro.vn  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval  thin  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one,  of  a  light’green,  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges  ; 
the  flowers  grow  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fingle; 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  have  no  feent.  ^  • 

The  twelfth  fort  ii  commonly  called  the  Aujlrian  Rofe. 
The  ftalks,  branches,  and  leaves,  are  like  thofe  of  the  lafr, 
but  the  leaves  are  rounder;  the  flowers  are  larger;  the 
petals  have  deep  indentures  at  their  points ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  within,  and  of  a  purplifh  copper  colour  on 
the  outfide  ;  they  are  fingle,  have  no  feent,  and  foon  fall 
away.-  There  is  frequently  a  variety  of  this  with  yellow 
flowers  upon  one  branch,  and  copper  colour  upon  another. 
This  fort  of  Rofe  loves  an  open  free  air  and  a  northern 

afpect.  '  .  , 

The  thirteenth-  fort  is  the  Mulk  Rofe  ;  this  rifes  with 
weak  ftalks  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered  with 
a  fmooth  greenifh  bark,  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  Ipines. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval 
fpear-lhaped  lobes,  terminating  in  points,  ending  with  an 
odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  fawed  on  their 
ed^es  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  in  form 
of°umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  white,  and 
have  a  fine  mulky  odour.  There  is  one  with  Angie,  and 
another  with  double  flowers  of  this  fort.  The  ftalks  of 
thefe  plants  are  too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  the 
plants  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  iupport. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  Dutch  hundred-leaved  Rofe  ; 
this  rifes  with  prickly  ftalks  about  three  feet  high.  7  he 
leaves  have  fometimes  three,  and  at  others  five  lobes ;  the 
lobes  are  large,  oval,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green,  with  purple 
edges  ;  the  fcot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is  fet  with  bi own  briftly 
hairs ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmooth,  halt-winged  ; 
the  flow  ers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  deep  red  coloui,  but 
have  little  feenc. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  Damalk  Rofe  ;  this  rifes  with  prickly 
ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  greemlh  baik, 

aimed  vvatn  fhort  fpines.  The  kaves  are  compofed  of  two 

pair 
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pair  of  ovaflobcs,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under  ; 
the  borders  frequently  turn  brows,  and  are  flightly  favved  ; 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  fet  with  prickly  hairs ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  wing-pointed  and  hairy  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  foft  pale  red,  and  not  very  double,  but 
have  an  agreeable  odour;  the  heps  are  long  and  frncoth. 

The  fixceenth  is  the  common  large  white  Rofe,  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  Of  this  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  with  a  half  double  flower,  having  but  two 
©r  three  rows -of  petals,  and  the  other  has  a  fmalier  flower, 
and  the  fhrub  is  of  lower  giowth. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  called  the  Elufh  Belgiek  Rofe  ; 
this  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  with  prickly  llalks.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  either  of  five  or  feven  lobes,  which  are 
oval,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  foot-ilalks  of  the  flowers  and  the  empalemcnts 
are  hairy,  and  without  fpines  ;  the  empaLemtfnts  are  large 
and  half-winged  ;  the  flowers  are  very  double,  of  a  pale 
fiefh  colour,  and  have  but  little  feent.  It  generally  pro¬ 
duces  great  quantities  of  flowers.  The  red  Belgiek  Rofe 
differs  from  this  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  the  common  Provence  Rofe,  which 
is  well  known  in  the  Eng/ijh  gardens,  being  cultivated  in 
great  plenty  in  the  nurferies,  and  is  one  of  the  mofl  beau¬ 
tiful  forts  yet  known.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  fome- 
times  very  large,  and  the  petals  are  clofely  folded  over 
each  other  like  Cabbages,  from  whence  ic  is  called  the 
Cabbage  Rofe.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  of  Rofe  have  the 
mefl  fragrant  odour  of  all  the  forts,  therefore  is  better  worth 
propagating. 

The  nineteenth  fort  is  the  Elufh  Rofe.  The  flalks  of 
this  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  are  not  armed 
with  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide  ;  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  armed  with  forne  fmall  fpines ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  half-winged  ;  the  flowers 
have  five  or  fix  rows  of  petals,  which  are  large,  and  fpread 
open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  bluth  colour,  and  have  a  mulky  feent. 

The  twentieth  fort  is  the  common  red  Rofe,  whofe  flowers 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  7  he  llalks  of  this  grow  eredl,  and 
have  fcarce  any  fpines  ;  they  rife  from  three  to  four  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  five  large  oval 
lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide;  the  fmall  leaves 
of  the  empalement  are  undivided ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
but  not  very  double,  fpread  open  wide,  and  decay  foon  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  feent. 
7'he  Rofa  Mundi  is  a  variety  of  this  with  ftriped  flowers. 

The  twenty -firfl  fort  is  the  double  Cinnamon  Rofe  ;  this 
is  one  of  the  fmailtft  flowers,  and  the  earlieft  of  all  the 
kinds.  The  llalks  rife  about  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  fmooth  bark,  and  have  no  fpines  but  at  the  joints 
immediately  under  the  leaves,  where  they  are  placed  by 
pairs.;  they  are  fhort  and  crooked.  The  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  they  are  hairy  on  t;  eir  under  fide,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  edges  ;  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  of  the  flower 
are  Darrow  and  entire  ;  the  flower  is  fmall,  double,  and 
has  a  feent  like  Cinnamon,  from  whence  it  has  the  title  of 
Cinnamon  Rofe. 

The  twenty  fecond  fort  is  called  the  Mofs  Provence  Rofe, 
from  the  refen. blance  which  the  flowers  of  this  have  to 
thofe  of  the  common,  Provence  Rofe,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  diftindl  flecies,  for  although  the  flalks  and  fhoots  of  this 
are  very  htce  thofe  of  the  common,  yet  the  plants  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pr  pagate,  which  the  common  fort  is  not.  This 
very  rarely  fends  up  fuckers  from  the  root,  and  when  the 
blanches  are  lad  down,  they  are  long  .before  they  put 
cut  loots,  fo  that  this  fort  has  been  frequently  propagated 
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by  budding  it  upon  flocks  of  other  forts  of  Rofes,  Hut  tlier 
plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  durable  as  thofe  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers. 

The  flalks  and  branches  of  this  fort  are  clofely  armed; 
with  brown  fpines  ;  the  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  and  the 
empalements,  are  covered  with  long  hair-like  mofs ;  the 
flowers  are  of  an  elegant  crimfon  colour,  and  have  a  molt 
agreeable  odour. 

Molt  of  the  forts  of  Rofes  are  cf  foreign  growth,  and 
have  been  at  various  times  intioduced  into  the  Englijh  gar- 
oens,  but  they  are  generally  natives  of  northern  countries, - 
or  grow  upon  the  cold  mountains  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  fo-  they  are  very  hardy  in  rclpedt  to  cold,  but  love  an 
open  free  air,  efpecially  the  yellow  Role,  the  /hftrian  Role,, 
and  the  monthly  Role.  The  two  former  will  not  flower  in 
a  warm  foil  and  iituation,  nor  near  the  fmoke  of  London, 
and  the  monthly  Rofe  will  not  flower  much  better,  unlefa 
it  is  planted  in  a  free  open  air,  for  it  leldom  flowers  in  the- 
1  m  o :i  e  ot  London 

7  he  uiuai  time  of  thefe  flirubs  producing  their  flowers* 
is  from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  July. 

But  in  order  to  continue  thefe  beauties  longer  than  they' 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  lall,  it  is  proper  to  plant  fome  of 
the  monthly  Roles  near  a  warm  wall,  which  will  occafion 
their  budding  at  leaft  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  thole 
in  the  open  air,  and,  if  you  give  them  the  help  of  a  glafa 
before  them,  it  will  bring  their  flowers  much  forwarder, 
efpecially  where  dung  is  placed  to  the  backfide  of  the  wall 
(as  is  praiflifed  in  raifing  early  fruits) ;  by  this  method  I  have 
fee n  fair  Rofes  of  this  kind  blown  in  February ,  and  they, 
may  be  brought  much  fooner  againfl  hoc  wails,  where 
people  are  curious  this  way. 

You  Ihould  al(o  cut  off  the  tops  of  fuc-h  fhcots  which  have 
been  produced  the  fame  fpring,  early  in  May,  from  fome  of 
thefe  forts  of  Rofes  which  are  planted  in  the  open  air,  and 
upon  a  llrong  foil ;.  this  will  caufe  them  to  make  new  fhoorst 
which  will  flower  late  in  autumn,  as  will  alfo  the  late  re¬ 
moving  the  plants  in  fpring,  provided  they  do  not  fuller  by 
drought. 

The  next  fort  of  Rofe  which  flowers  in  the  open  air,  is 
the  Cinnamon,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Da- 
malk  Rofe,  then  the  Rlufh,  Torn,  and  Lam  after  come,  after 
which  the  Provence,  Dutch  hundred-leaved,  white,  and  mofl 
other  forts  of  Rofes  follow,  and  the  lateft  forts  are  the  Mu  fit 
Rofes,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  utuacion,  feldom  flower 
until  September,  and,  if  the  autumn  proves  mild,  will  con¬ 
tinue  often  till  the  middle  of  Oflober. 

The  plants  of  thefe  two  forts  ihould  be  placed  againfl  a 
wall,  pale,  or  other  building,  that  their  branches  may  be 
fupported,  otherwife  they  are  fo  flender  and  weak,  as  to 
trail  upon  the  ground.  Thefe  plants  Ihould  not  be  pruned 
until  fpring,  becaufe  their  branches  are  fomewhat  tender, 
fo  that  when  they  are  cut  in  winter,  they  often  die  after  the 
knife  ;  thefe  produce  their  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fame  year’s  (hoots  in  large  bunches,  fo  that  their  branches 
muft  not  be  fhortened  in  the  fummer,  lelt  thereby  the  flowers 
Ihould  be  cut  off.  Thefe  flirubs  will  grow  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high-,  and  mull  not  be  checked  in  their  growth, 
if  you  intend  they  Ihould  flower  well,  fo  that  they  Ihould  be 
placed  where  they  may  be  allowed  room. 

The  lowed  fnrub  of  ail  the  forts  here  mentioned  is  the 
Scotch  Rofe,  which  rarely  grows  above  one  foot  high,  fo 
that  this  mull  be  placed  among  other  flirubs  of  the  fame 
growth.  The  red  Rofe  and  the  Rofa  Mundi,  commonly 
grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  but  feldcm  exceed  that* 
but  the  Damafk,  Provence,  and  Frankfort  Roles;  grow  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet ;  fo  that  in  planting  them,  great 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  place  their  feveral  kinds,  accordi-  g 

to 
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to  thek  various  growth,  amongft  other  fhrubs,  that  they 
may  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

'.The  vellow  Rofe,  as  alio  the  Aufirian  Rofe,  are  botu  na 
tives  of  America.  Thefe  were  originally  brought  from  Ca¬ 
nada  by  the  French ;  the  other  varieties,  which  are  now  in 
the  gardens,  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
and  are  preserved  by  budding  them  on  the  other  ioits.  1  he 
fhrubs  of  thefe  Rofes  feldom  fhoot  fo  ftrortg  as  moll  of  the 
other  .forts,  efpecially  in  the  light  land  near  London,  where 
they  rarely  produce  their  flowers.  Thefe  are  elleemed  for 
their  colour,  being  very  different  from  all  the  other  forts 
of  Rofe?,  but,  as  their  flowers  have  no  feent,  and  are  of 
•ihort  duration,  they  do  not  merit  the  price  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  fold  at. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  is  of  little  value,  except  for  a  flock 
to  bud  the  more  tender  forts  of  Rofes  upon,  for  the  flowers 
feldom  open  fair,  and  have  no  feent;  but,  it  being  a  vigo¬ 
rous  {hooter,  renders  it  proper  for  flocks  to  bud  the  yellow 
.and  Aufirian  Rofes,  which  will  render  them  ftronger  than 
upon  their  own  flocks,  but  the  yellow  Rofes  feldom  blow 
fair  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  London ,  though  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Great-Britain  they  flower  extremely  well. 
This  fort  muft  have  a  northern  expofure,  for,  if  it  is  planted 
too  warm,  it  .will  not  flower. 

The  Damalk  and  monthly  Rofe  feldom  flower  well  in 
fmall  confined  gardens,  nor  in  the  Imoke  of  London ,  there¬ 
fore  are  not  proper  to  plant  in  fuch  places,  though  they 
frequently  grow  very  vrgoroufly  there,  1  hefe  always  begin 
to  {hoot  the  fir  ft  of  any"  of  the  forts  in  the  fpring,  therefore 
frequently  fuffer'irom  frofls  in  April ,  which  often  deflio^s 
.all  their  flowers. 

All  the  forts  of  Rofes  may  be  propagated  either  from 
•fuckers,  layers,  or  by  budding  them  upon  flocks  of  other 
forts  of  Rofes,  which  latter  method  is  only  pradiifed  for 
fome  peculiar  forts,  which  do  not  grow  very  vigorous  upon 
their  own  flocks,  and  fend  forth  fuckers  very  fparingly,  or 
where  a  perfon  is  willing  to  have  more  forts  than  one  upon 
•the  fame  plant ;  but,  where  this  is  defigned,  it  muft  be  cb- 
ferved  to  bud  only  fuch  forts  upon  the  fame  flock  as  are 
nearly  equal  in  their  manner  of  growth,  for  if  there  be  a 
bud  of  a  vigorous-growing  fort,  and  others  of  weak  growth, 
budded  in  the  fame  flock,  the  ftrong  one  will  draw  all  the 
nourifhment  from  the  weaker,  and  entirely  ftarve  them. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  they  {hould 
be  taken  off  annually  in  October,  and  tranfplanted  out  either 
into  a  nurfery  in  rows  (as  hath  been  direfled  for  feveral 
other  forts  of  flowering  Ihrubs),  or  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  {land  upon 
the  roots  of  the  old  plants  more  than  one  year,  they  grow 
woody,  and  do  not  form  fo  good  roots  as  if  planted  out  the 
fir  ft  year,  fo  there  is  more  danger  of  their  not  fucceeding. 

But  the  bell  method  to  obtain  good-rooted  plants,  is  to 
lay  down  the  young  branches  in  autumn,  which  will  take 
good  root  by  the  autumn  following,  when  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  plants  which  are  propagated  by  layers, 
are  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out  fuckers  from  their  roots  as  thole 
which  are  from  fuckers,  therefore  {hould  be  preferred  before 
them,  becaufe  they  may  be  much  eafier  kept  within  com- 
pafs,  and  thefe  will  alfo  flower  much  ftronger.  1  he  plants 
may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from  Oftober  to  April ,  but, 
when  they  are  defigned  to  flower  ftrong  the  firft  year  after 
planting,  they  {hould  be  planted  early,  though,  as  I  faid 
before,  if  they  are  planted  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  in  autumn,  provided  they  do  not  fuller  by 
drought. 

Moil  of  thefe  forts  delight  in  a  rich  moift  foil  and  an 
open  flotation,  in  which  they  will  produce  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  when  they  are 
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upon  a  dry  foil,  or  in  a  fltady  fituation.  The  pruning, 
which  they  require,  is  only  to  cut  out  their  dead  wood,  and 
take  off  all  the  fuckers,  which  {hould  be  done  every  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  very  luxuriant  branches,  which 
draw  the  nourifltment  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
they  {hould  be  taken  out,  or  {hortened,  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  more  branches,  if  there  be  occafion  for  them  to 
fupply  a  vacancy  ;  but  you  muft  avoid  crowding  them  with 
branches,  which  is  as  injurious  to  thefe  plants  as  to  fruit- 
trees,  for,  if  the  branches  have  not  equal  benefit  of  the  lun 
and  air,  they  will  not  produce  their  flowers  fo  ftrong,  nor 
in  fo  great  plenty,  as  when  they  are  more  open,  fo  that  the 
air  may  circulate  more  freely  between  them. 

ROSA  SINENSIS.  See  Hibifcus. 

ROSA  THE  GUILDER.  See  Opulus. 

ROSMARINUS.  Town.  Infi.  R.  H.  195.  tab.  92.  Rofemary. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  tubulous  empatement ,  comprefifed  at  the  top , 
the  mouth  ere  ft,  and  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  under  bifid.  It  hath  one  petal,  whofe  tube  is  longer 
than  the  empale  merit ;  the  brim  is  ringent  ;  the  upper  lip  is  Jhort, 
ere  ft,  and  divided  into  two  parts ,  whofe  borders  are  rejicxed ; 
the  lower  lip  is  reflexed ,  and  cut  into  three-  parts.  It  hath  two 
awl-Jhapcd fi amnia,  inclining  toward  the  upper  lip,  terminated 
by  Jingle  fummits,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  with  a  fife  the 
jhape ,  length,  and  in  the  fame  fituation  with  the  fiamina,  crowned 
by  an  acute  fiigma.  'The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  oval 
Jeeds  fitting  in  the  bottom  of'  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosmarinus  foliis  hnearibus  marginibus  refiexts,  fiubtus 
incanis.  Rofemary  with  linear  leaves,  which  are  refiexed 
on  their  edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide;  Garden 
Rofemary  with  a  narrower  leaf. 

2.  Rosmarinus  foliis  linearibus  obtufis ,  utrinque  virenti- 
bus.  Rofemary  with  obtufe  linear  leaves,  which  are  green 
on  both  fldes  ;  or  broad  leaved  wild  Rofemary. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  the  fame, 
and  their  difference  accidental,  but  1  have  long  cultivated 
both,  and  have  raifed  them  from  feeds  without  finding  theni 
vary,  fo  I  believe  they  are  diftinft  fpecies.  1  he  leaves  or 
the  fecond  fort  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their 
points  are  obtufe  ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  of 
a  deeper  colour  ;  the  ftalks  grow  larger,  and  fpread  out 
their  branches  wider ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftronger  feent. 
Thefe  differences  the  gardeners,  who  cultivate  the  plants 
for  the  market,  obferve. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  thefe  plants,  one  of  the 
firft  fort  with  ftriped  leaves,  which  the  gardeners  ca>!  the 
Silver  Rofemary  ;  the  other  is  of  the  fecond  fort,  which  is 
ftriped  with  yellow  ;  this  the  gardeners  call  the  Gold  ftriped 
Rofemary..  The  plants  of  this  fort  are  pretty  hardy,  fo 
will  live  in  the  open  air  through  our  common  winters,  it 
they  are  upon  a  dry  foil. 

Thefe  plants  grow  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  where,  upon  dry  rocky  foils 
near  the  fea,  they  thrive  prodigioufly,  and  perfume  the  air 
fo  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land ;  but, 
notwithftanding  they  are  produced  in  warm  countries,  yet 
they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  very  well  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  are  planted 
upon  a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  on  which  they  will  endure 
the  cold  much  better  than  upon  richer  ground,  where  the 
plants  will  grow  more  vigoroufly  in  fummer,  and  fo  be 
more  fubjett  to  injury  from  frolt,  nor  will  they  have  fo 
ftrong  an  aromatick  feent  as  thofe  upon  a  dry  barren  foil. 

Thofe  forts  with  ftriped  leaves  are  fomewhat  tender,  efpe¬ 
cially  that  with  filver  ftripes,  fo  {hould  either  be  planted 
near  a  warm  wall,  or  in  pots,  to  be  {heltered  in  winter  under 
a  frame,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  die  in  frofty  weather. 
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Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring  of  the  year>  juft  before  the  plants  begin 
to  ihoot,  upon  a  bed  of  light  freffi  earth,  and,  when  they 
are  rooted,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  the  beft  time  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  that  they  may  take  new  root  before 
the  frofty  weather  comes  on  ;  for,  if  they  are  planted  too 
late  in  autumn,  they  feldom  live  through  the  winter,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  proves  very  cold,  fo  that  if  you  do 
not  tranfplant  them  early,  it  will  be  the  better  method  to 
let  them  remain  unremoved  until  March  following,  when 
the  froft  is  over,  obferving  never  to  tranfplant  them  at  a 
feaion  when  the  dry  eaft  winds  blow,  but  rather  defer  the 
doing  of  it  until  the  feafon  is  more  favourable;  for,  if  they 
are  planted  when  there  are  cold  drying  winds,  their  leaves 
are  apt  to  dry  up,  which  often  kills  them  ;  but,  if  there 
happen  to  be  fome  warm  ftiowers  foon  after  they  are  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  caufe  them  to  take  root  immediately,  fo  that 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds. 

Although  thefe  plants  are  tender  when  planted  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  yet,  when  they  are  by  accident  rooted  in  a  wall  (as  I 
have  ieve.al  times  feen  them),  they  will  endure  the  greateft 
cold  of  our  winters,  though  expofed  much  to  the  cold  winds, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  plants  being  more  Hinted  and 
flreng,  and  their  roots  being  drier. 

1  he  flowers  of  the  narrow-leaved  garden  fort  are  ufed  in 
medicine,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

ROYENA:  Lir..  Gen.  Plant.  491. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  has  a  bellied  permanent  empalement,  whofi  month 
:s  obtufe  and  five -pointed.  It  has  one  petal,  having  a  tube  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  but  the  brim  is  divided  into  five  parts , 
* which  turn  back.  It  hath  ten  Jhort  flamitta  grooming  to,  the 
petal,  terminated  by  oblong,  ere  ft,  twin  fummits,  and  an  oval 
hairy  ger  men  fitting  upon  two  fly les  a  little  longer  than  the  fta- 
min  a,  crowned  by  fengle  fummits.  The  empalement  afterward 
turns  to  an  oval  capfule  with  four  furrows,  having  one  cell  with 
four  valves ,  containing  four  oblong  triangular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Royena  folds  ovaiis  feabriufeulis .  Hort.  Cliff.  149. 
Royena  with  oval  rough  leaves. 

2.  Royena  fo/iis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  441. 
Royena  with  fmooth  fpear  ffiaped  leaves. 

3.  Royena  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd,  441. 
Royena  with  hairy  fpear-ihaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  fome  curious 
gardens  in  England,  but  it  is  not  very  common  here,  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  propagate. 

This  plant  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  puts  out  its 
branches  on  every  fide,  fo  may  be  trained  up  to  a  regular 
head  :  the  branches  are  cloathed  with  oval  fhining  leaves, 
which  are  placed  alternately,  and  continue  all  the  year,  fo 
make  an  agreeable  variety  among  other  exotick  plants  in 
the  green-houfe,  during  the  winter  feafon.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the 
branches,  but  as  they  have  little  beauty,  few  perfons  regard 
them.  I  have  not  obferved  any  fruit  produced  by  thefe 
plants  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  fnrubby  flalk  five  or  fix  feet  high*  fending 
out  many  flender  brandies,  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark, 
and  garniffied  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
Box-tree;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  lucid  green, 
continuing  all  the  year.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  round  the  branches ;  they  are  white, 
and  ffiaped  like  a  pitcher;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
purple  fruit,  which  ripen  in  the  winter. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  flalk  /even  or  eight 
high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending  out  many  fmall 
branches  alternately,  which  are  garniffied  with  fpear-fhaped 
hoary  leaves,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  ffiort  foot-flalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  and  fmall. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  therefore  they  mull  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe  in  autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  Orange-trees,  with  which  culture  the  plants  will  thrive. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  are  difficult  to  propagate  here, 
for  the  branches  which  are  laid  down  feldom  put  out  roots, 
and  thofe  which  do,  are  two  years  before  they  will  have 
made  roots  fufficient  to  tranfplant,  and  their  cuttings  very 
rarely  fucceed  ;  thefe  are  the  only  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  increafed  in  thofe  countries,,  where  they  *Jo  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds.  The  belt  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  thefe  ffiould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed.  The  pots  ffiould  be  cloiely 
covered  down  with  hand-glalfes  to  exclude  the  external  air, 
and  the  cuttings  refreffied  with  a  little  water  every  eighth 
or  tenth  day,  according  as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  for 
much  moiilure  will  kill  them.  If  the  cuttings  Ihoot,  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  when 
they  are  well  rooted,  they  ffiould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

If  the  plants  put  out  any  young  ffioots  from  the  bottom, 
they  ffiould  be  carefully  laid  down  in  the  ground  while 
young,  becaufe  when  the  ffioots  are  tender,  they  are  more 
apt  to  put  out  roots  than  after  they  are  become  woody  and 
hard  ;  thefe  branches  ffiould  be  flit  in  the  fame  manner  a3 
is  pra&ifed  in  laying  of  Carnations :  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently,  but  gently  watered^  during  the  warm-  weather  in 
fummer,  but  in  cold  weather  it  muft-.  be  fparingly  given 
them  when  thefe  are  rooted,  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  cuttings. 

The  fecond  fort  is-  very  apt  to  fend  up  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  the  roots,  and  thereby 
increafed  ;  or  thofe  which  do  not  put  out  roots,  may  be  laid-' 
down  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former;  and  the  cuttings 
1  of  this  more  frequently  fucceed  than  thofe  of  the  other,  ib 
that  this  fort  is  much  eafier  propagated. 

RUBJA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  113.  tab.  38.  Madder. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the,  flower  is  fmall,  cut  into  four  figment:,, 
and fits  upon  'the  germen.  The  flower  has  one  bell- fhaped  petal, 
j  having  no  tube,  but  is  divided  into  four  parts.  It  hath  four' 
j  awl-Jhaped flamina,  which  are  fioorter  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  fummits,  and  a  twin  germen  under  the  flower , 

!  fipporting  a  Jlender  fiyle,  divided  into  two  parts  upward,  and 
cr evened  by  two  headed fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
two  fmooth  berries  joined  together,  each  having  one  roundifh  feed 
with  a  navel. 

The  Species  are, 

J.  Rubia  foliis  finis  lanceolatis  fluperne  glabris.  Madder 
with  fix  fpear-ffiaped  leaves  in  whorls,  whofe  upper  fur- 
faces  are  fmooth  ;  dyer’s  Madder. 

2.  Rubia  foliis  irferiorihus  finis,  fluperne  quaternis  linifive, 
utrinque  afperis.  Madder  with  the  lower  leaves,  growing  by 
fixes  round  the  ftalks,  and  the  upper  ones  by  fours  or  pairs, 
which  are  rough  on  both  Tides  ;  rough  wild  Madder. 

3.  Rubia  foliis  quaterms.  Prod.  Leyd.  254-  Madder  with 
four  leaves,  which  are  placed  round  the  flalks,- 

The  firft  fort,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  root  that  is  ufed. 
in  dyeing  and  ftaining  of  linens,  grows  naturally  in  the 
Levant ,  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  flalk  3. 
the  root  is  cernpofed  of  many  long.,  thick,  fucc-ulent  fibres, 
alrnoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger  ;  thefe  are  joined  at 
the  top  in  a  head,  Lke  the  roots  of  Afparagus,  and  run 

very 
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wery  deep  into  the  ground  ;  I  have  taken  up  roots,  whofe 
ftrong  fibres  have  been  more  than  three  feet  long  ;  from  the 
upper  part  (or  head  of  the  root)  come  out  many  fide  roots, 
which  extend  juft  under  the  furfacs  of  the  ground  to  a  great 
diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  faft  ;  for  thefe  fend  up 
a  great  number  of  fnoots,  which,  if  carefully  taken  off  in 
the  fpring,  foon  after  they  are  above  ground,  become  fo 
.many  plants.  Thefe  roots  are  cf  a  rvddifh  colour,  fome- 
vvhat  tranfparent,  and  have  a  yellowiih  pith  in  the  middle, 
which  is  tough,  and  of  a  bitterifh  Cafte  ;  from  the  root  arife 
many  large  four-cornered  jointed  ftalks,  which  in  good  land 
will  grow  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  iometimes 
feven  or  eight ;  they  are  armed  with  Ihort  herbaceous  prickles, 
and  at  each  joint  are  .placed  five  or  fix  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  ; 
their  upper  furfaces  are  fmooth,  but  their  midrib  on  the 
under  fide  is  armed  with  rough  herbaceous  fpines  ;  the 
leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls.  From  the  joints 
of  the  llalk  come  out  the  branches,  which  fuftain  the  flowers ; 
they  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofne,  each  pair  eroding  the 
other;  thefe  have  a  fewfmall  leav.es  toward  the  bottom, 
which  are  by  threes,  and  upward  by  pairs  oppofite ;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  branching  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  cut  into  four  parts,  reiembling  liars. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes  lucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath 
perennial  roots  like  thofe  .of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  much 
larger  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  arc  almcll  fmooth  ;  their  lower  parts  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  leaves,  placed  by  fevens  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  but  upward  they  diminish  to  four,  three,  and  two 
toward  the  top  ;  thefe  are  rough  on  both  frdes  ;  ac  each 
joint  of  the  ft.al.fc  come  out  tv\o  Ihort  foot  ftalks  oppoiite, 
having  two  fmall  rough  leaves,  ending  with  branching  foot- 
ftalk',  fuflaining  fmall  yellow  flowers. 

The  third  fort  grows  naruially  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic 
Jjlands;  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  lort  from  Gibraltar , 
and  alfo  from  Minorca,  where  the  plants  grew  out  of  the 
^crevices  cf  the  rocks.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  much 
fmaller  than  tliofe  of  the  two  former,  but  are  lefs  fucculent ; 
they  flrike  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fend  up  feveral  (lender 
four-cornered  ftalks,  which  are  perennial  ;  thele  grow  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  ar.d  divide  into  many  branches, 
wh'ofe  joints  are  very  near  each  other;  they  are  garniflied 
with  fhopt,  ftiff,  rough  leaves,  placed  by  i'ours  round  the 
italk,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

There  is  a  fort  which  grows  naturally  in  Wales ,  and  alfij 
upon  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  which  has  four  leaves  at  each  joint, 
but  thefe  are  narrower  and  longer  than  thole  of  the  third 
fort;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  perennial,  and  the  leaves  ever¬ 
green,  fo  that  Mr.  Ray  has  miftaken  this  plant,  having  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  the  fecond,  .which  hath  annual  ftalks  rifing 
much  higher,  therefore  I  ftiould  rather  think  it  might  be 
the  third  fort,  if  they  were  equally  hardy  ;  but  the  third 
fort  is  fo  tender,  as  to  be  always  killed  by  fevere  frofts  in 
England. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers  and  callico  printers,  and  is  fo  effential  to  both  manu¬ 
factories,  as  that  neither  of  thofe  bufineffes  can  be  carried 
on  without  this  commodity  ;  and  the  confumption  of  it  is 
fo  great  here,  as  that  upon  a  moderate  computation,  there 
is  annually  fo  much  of  it  imported  from  Holland,  as  the 
price  of  it  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tjeoufand  pounds  fteriing,  which  might  be  faved  to  the  pub- 
lick,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  were  planted  in  England , 
where  it  might  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
Holland,  the  lands  here  being  better  adapted  to  grow  this 
plant.  But  as  the  growing  of  this  plant  in  quantity,  has 
been  for  feveral  years  difeontinued,  fo  the  method  of  cul- 
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ture  is  not  well  known  to  many  perfons  here  ;  and  as  there 
is  at  prefent  an  inclination  in  the  publick  to  regain  this 
loft  branch  of  trade  (for  formerly  there  was  not  only  enough 
of  this  commodity  raifed  in  England  for  our  own  confump¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  great  quantities  of  it  were  fent  abroad),  io 
we  fhall  here  give  a  full  account  of  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
and  alio  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  root  for  ufe  ;  and 
fhall  begin  with  the  method  now  praftifed  in  Zealand ,  where 
the  bell  and  greateft  quantity  of  Madder  is  now  raifed. 

In  all  the  Netherlands,  there  is  no  where  better  Madder 
cultivated  than  in  Scho^wen,  one  of  the  iftands  of  Zealand , 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  land  which  is  defigned  for  Madder,  if  it  is  ftrong 
ar.d  heavy,  is  ploughed  twice  in  autumn,  that  the  froft  in 
winter  may  mellow  it  and  break  the  clods ;  then  it  is 
ploughed  again  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  Madder,  but  if  the  ground  is  light,  then  it  is 
ploughed  twice  in  the  fpring  ;  at  the  laft  ploughing  it  is 
divided  into  lands  of  three  feet  broad,  with  furrows  between 
each  land,  four  or  five  inches  deep.  Madder  requires  a 
ioamy  fubftantial  foil,  not  too  ftiff'  and  heavy,  nor  over 
light  and  fandy  ;  for  although  it  may  thrive  tolerably  well 
in  the  latter,  yet  fucli  land  cannot  have  a  fecond  crop  of 
Madder  planted  upon  it  in  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years  in¬ 
terval  ;  but  in  Scho-rvcn,  where  the  land  is  fubftantial,  they 
need  not  flay  longer  than  three  or  four  years,  in  which  in¬ 
terval  the  ground  is  fown  with  Corn,  or  planted  with  any 
kinds  of  pulfe.  It  is  granted,  that  the  belt  land  for  pro¬ 
ducing  of  Madder  is  in  Scbmnen,  where  a  geinet  of  land, 
which  is  three  hundred  fquare  rods  of  twelve  feet  each, 
will  yield  from,  one  thoufand  pounds  to  three  thoufand 
pounds  weight,  according  to  the  gootlnefs  of  the  land  a”d 
the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafons  ;  but  in  light  land,,  the 
quantity  is  from  five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  time  for  planting  of  Madder  begins  toward  the  end 
of  April,  and  continues  all  May,  and  fometimes  in  very- 
backward  fprings,  there  is  fome  Madder  planted  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  The  young  (hoots  from  the  fides  of  the 
root  are  taken  off  from  the  mother  plant,  with  as  much 
root  as  poflible  ;  thefe  are  called  Kiemen,  and  are  planted 
with  an  iron  dibble  in  rows  at  one  foot  afunder,  and  com¬ 
monly  four  Kiemen  in  a  row. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  flips  (or  Kiemen)  as  is  required 
to  plant  one  geinet  of  land,  are  fold  at  different  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  which  Madder  bear.,  or  to  the  demand 
for  the  plants ;  they  are  often  fold  from  fixteen  to  twenty 
guilders,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  fold  for  ten  or 
eleven  pounds  Flemijh,  but  the  loweft  price  is  from  fifteen 
guilders  to  three  pounds  Flemijh. 

The  expence  of  planting  out  a  gemet  of  land  with  flips 
(or  Kiemen)  cofts  for  labour  only,  from  fixteen  to  twenty 
guilders,  according  as  the  land  is  heavy  or  light  :  there 
arc  generally  employed  fix  men  to  plant,  two  to  rake  the 
ground ;  thefe  earn  each  a  guilder  a  day  ;  and  five  or  fix  women 
or  boys,  called  carpers  or  pluckers  of  the  (hoots  or  Kiemen, 
thefe  earn  twelve  Dutch  pence  a  day,  or  two  fchillings. 

The  firft  year  the  Madder  is  planted,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
plant  Cabbages  or  dwarf  Kidney-bean's,  in  the  furrows  be¬ 
tween  the  beds,  but  there  is  always  great  care  taken  to  keep 
the  ground  clean  from  weeds  ;  this  is  generally  contrasted 
for  ac  two  pounds  Flemijh  at  each  gemet  of  land. 

In  September  or  Oftoker,  when  the  young  Madder  is 
cleaned  for  the  laft  time  that  feafon,  the  green  Haulm  (or 
ftalks)  of  the  plants,  is  carefully  fpread  down,  over  the 
beds,  without  cutting  any  part  off,  and  in  No-vember  the 
Haulm  of  the  Madder  is  covered  over  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth. 

This  covering  of  the  Madder  is  performed  either  with 
the  plough  or  with  the  fpade  i  if  it  is  done  by  the  firft,  it 
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coils  two  guilders  and  a  half,  or  three  guilders  in  llrong 
land  each  gemet,  and  over  and  above  this,  one  guilder  and 
a  half  to  level  the  tops  of  the  beds,  and  make  them  fmooth  ; 
but  it  is  better  performed  with  the  fpade,  only  it  is  more 
chargeable,  for  that  colls  from  eight  to  ten  guilders  each 
gemet,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  clods  are  better  broken,  and 
the  furface  of  the  beds  made  fmooth  and  even. 

The  fecond  year  in  the  beginning  of  Jpril,  which  is 
about  the  time  the  Iviemen  or  young  lhoots  are  beginning 
to  come  out,  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  beds  Ihould  be 
feuffled  over  and  raked,  to  deitroy  the  young  weeds,  and 
make  the  furface  fmooth  and  mellow,  that  the  Kiemen  may 
ilioot  out  the  eafier  above  ground  ;  this  labour  cods  three 
lhillings  each  gemet. 

The  fecond. fummer  there  mud  be  the  fame  care  taken 
to  keep  the  Madder  clean  as  in  the  firft,  and  then  nothing 
is  planted  in  the  furrows,  or  fullered  to  grow  there  ;  at  the 
lad  time  of  cleaning  the  ground,  in  September  or  Oftobcr, 
the  green  Haulm  is  again  lpread  down  upon  the  beds  ;  and 
in  November,  the  Madder  is  again  covered  with  earth  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fird  year. 

By  this  method  of  culture,  one  can  fee  how  neceffary  it 
is  to  plant  the  Madder  in  beds,  for  thereby  it  is  much  eafier 
covered  with  the  earth  of  the  furrows  ;  and  hereby  the 
earth  of  the  beds  is  every  time  heightened,  whereby  the 
Madder  roots  will  be  greatly  lengthened,  and  the  Kiemen 
or  young  lhoots  will  have  longer  necks,  and  by  being  thus 
deeply  earthed,  will  put  out  more  fibres  and  have  much 
better  roots,  without  which  they  will  not  grow  ;  and  it  is 
of  equal  ufe  to  the  mother  plants,  for  by  this  method  the 
roots  will  be  longer ;  and  in  this  confids  the  goodnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  Madder,  for  thofe  which  have  but  few  main 
roots,  are  not  fo  much  edeemed  as  thofe  which  are  well 
furnilhed  with  fide  roots,  called  Tengels;  a  Madder  plant 
that  has  many  of  thele  roots,  is  called  a  well- bearded  Mad¬ 
der  plant ;  therefore  one  mud  never  cut  off  the  fide  roots, 
for  by  fo  doing  there  will  be  a  lefs  crop  of  Madder,  and 
but  few  Kiemen  or  young  (hoots  can  be  produced  ;  befides, 
by  the  lofs  of  moidure,  fometimes  the  plants  will  droop 
and  become  weak  ;  and  there  is  great  profit  in  having  a 
large  quantity  of  Kiemen  to  draw  in  the  fpring,  which  are 
in  plenty  the  fecond  and  third  years. 

The  Madder  roots  are  feldom  dug  up  the  fecond  year, 
but  generally  after  it  has  grown  three  fummers,  therefore 
the  culture  of  the  third  year  is  the  fame  as  in  the  fecond, 
during  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

Before  the  fird  day  of  September,  it  is  forbidden  to  dig 
up  any  Madder  in  this  ifiand  ;  but  on  that  day  early  in  the 
morning,  a  beginning  is  made,  and  the  perfon  who  carries 
the  fird  cart  load  to  the  dove,  has  a  premium  of  a  golden 
rider,  or  three  ducats. 

The  digging  up  the  Madder  of  a  gemet  of  land,  cods 
from  thirty-fix  to  one  hundred  guilders,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  crop,  and  the  Jightnefs  or  diffnefs  of  the 
.ground,  but  in  light  land  it  cods  from  nine  to  ten  pounds 
Flemijh ;  the  perfons  who  are  adroit  in  this  bufinefs,  are  gene¬ 
rally  paid  five  fliillings  Flemijh  per  day. 

The  Madder  produces  flowers  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
and  fometimes  a  few  feeds,  but  they  never  ripen  here ;  nor 
would  they  be  of  ufe  to  cultivate  the  plants,  fince  it  is  fo 
eafily  done  by  the  Kiemen. 

Some  years  pad  they  began  to  plant  here  the  great  wild 
Madder,  which  was  called  French  Madder,  but  this  was  not 
edeemed  fo  good  for  ufe  as  the  tame  Madder,  from  which 
it  differs  much,  fo  that  was  not  continued.  The  more  bit¬ 
ter  of  tade  the  roots  of  the  Madder  are,  when  taken  out 
of  the  ground  before  it  is  brought  to  the  dove,  the  lefs  it 
will  loie  of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  is  the  better  afterward 
for  ufe. 
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When  the  Madder  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  it  is  carried 
to  the  dove,  and  there  laid  in  heaps  ;  in  that  which  is  called 
the  cold  dove,  and  feparated  with  hurdles  made  of  wicker, 
and  memorandums  kept  of  each  parcel,  and  to  what  coun¬ 
tryman  it  belongs,  that  each  may  be  dried  in  their  turns, 
and  prepared  or  manufactured,  for  which  turn  generally 
lots  are  cad  beforehand.  The  Madder  thus  carried  to  the 
dove  is  Relzyn. 

This  Relzyn  is  carried  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
into  the  tower  or  fleeple,  hoided  in  bafkets  by  ropes  to  the 
rooms,  and  divided  or  fpread  where  it  remains  till  the  next 
day,  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  about  twenty  or 
twenty-one  hours;  then  thofe  roots  which  have  lain  in  the 
hotted  places  are  removed  to  cooler,  and  thofe  in  the  cooler 
are  removed  to  the  hotter  places  nearer  the  oven.  This  is 
continued  for  four  or  five  days,  according  as  there  has  been 
more  or  lefs  carried  there  ;  but  it  is  always  the  goods  of 
one  perfon,  that  every  one  may  have  his  own,  and  of  as 
equal  quality  as  poflible,  when  it  is  delivered  out. 

When  the  Madder  is  fufficiently  dried  in  the  tower,  then 
it  is  threfihed  on  the  threlhing  floor,  which  is  made  clean 
from  dirt  or  filth,  and  then  it  is  brought  to  the  kiln,  and 
there  fpread  on  a  hair-cloth  for  about  twenty  hours,  during 
which  time  the  kiln  is  made  more  or  lefs  hot,  according  as 
the  roots  are  more  or  lefs  thick,  or  the  weather  more  or 
lefs  cold. 

From  the  kiln  the  Madder  is  moved  to  the  pounding- 
houfe,  and  is  there  pounded  on  an  oaken  block  made  hol¬ 
low,  with  fix  dampers  platted  at  the  bottom  with  iron 
bands  ;  thefe  (tamps  are  kept  in  motion  by  a  mill  very  much, 
refembling  a  grill-mill,  which  is  turned  by  three  horfes  ; 
the  prefence  of  the  pounding-mafter  is  here  always  required, 
to  Air  the  Madder  continually  with  a  (hovel,  to  bring  it 
under  the  dampers.  When  the  Madder  is  thus  properly 
pounded,  it  is  fifted  over  a  tub  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  a 
calk  :  this  firll  pounding,  which  chiefly  confllts  of  the  thin¬ 
ned  and  fm ailed  roots,  and  the  outlide  hulks  with  fome 
earth,  which  by  drying  and  threlhing  could  not  be  feparated, 
is  called  Mor  Mull. 

What  remains  in  the  fleve  is  put  on  the  block  again,  and 
pounded  a  fecond  time;  and  when  the  pounding-mailer 
gueffes  a  third  part  is  pounded,  then  the  Madder  is  taken 
out  again,  and  lifted  over  another  tub,  and  put  into  a  fepa- 
rate  calk,  and  this  is  called  Gor  gemeens ;  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  this  fecond  operation,  not  enough  pounded  in  the 
fleve,  is  for  the  third  time  put  on  the  block,  and  pounded 
till  it  is  ail  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  called  Kor  kraps. 

When  the  Madder  is  cleanfed  from  the  dirt  and  Mull, 
and  is  entirely  pounded  at  once,  then  it  is  called  Oor  Onbe- 
roofde,  fo  that  this  Onberoofde  actually  confills  of  the  Ge¬ 
meens  and  Kraps  pounded  together,  and  fitted  without  fepa- 
rating  them  from  each  other. 

When  there  is  two-thirds  of  Kraps,  and  one-third  Ge¬ 
meens,  which  was  feparately  prepared  or  manufactured, 
then  they  are  called  two  and  one,  or  marked  -f-. 

The  fweepings  of  the  (love,  as  alfo  of  the  ground  and 
beams  being  fwept  together  is  not  loft,  but  is  put  amongft; 
the  Mull,  or  fold  by  itfelf. 

The  fweepings  of  the  mill,  and  every  part  of  the  pound- 
ing  place,  is  alfo  gathered  together,  and  put  into  a  caflc  ; 
this  is  called  Den  Eeer. 

When  the  Madder  is  thus. prepared  and  put  into  calcs, 
it  is  in  Zealand  examined  by.  fworn  afi'ayers  and  tried, 
if  it  is  not  faulty  packed  up ;  that  is,  whether  in  the 
preparing  it  is  properly  manufaftured,  or  falfe’y  packed 
up,  and  to  fee  if  every  part  of  the  calk  is  filled  with 
Madder  of  equal  goodnefs  and  quality,  not  burned  in 
the  drying,  or  mixed  with  dirt  ;  which  the  afiayers,  by 
certain  trials,  and  by  weighing  and  vvalhing  of  the  Mad- 
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der,  can  know,  if  it  is  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  the 
country. 

There  are  fundry  ftatutes  made  and  publifhed  by  the 
ftates  of  Zealand ,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Madder  ;  as 
one  of  the  28th  of  July,  1662,  one  on  the  29th  of  September , 
and  31ft  of  Qflober,  1671,  another  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1699,  and  the  laft  on  the  28th  of  April,  1735  :  by  which 
ftatutes,  among  other  things,  it  is  ftriCtly  forbidden,  That 
no  perfon  fhall  prepare  Kraps,  in  which  there  fhall  be  more 
than  two  pounds  of  dirt  in  a  hundred  weight,  nor  above 
eight  pounds  in  the  like  weight  of  Onberoofde,  or  in  Ge- 
meens  more  than  twelve  pounds  in  a  hundred  weight. 

If  the  Madder  upon  trial  is  found  good,  the  arms  of  the 
city  or  village,  and  the  fign  of  the  ftove  where  the  Madder 
was  prepared,  is  painted  on  the  calk  with  black  paint. 
The  trial  of  the  Madder  is  in  no  place  more  exaCi,  or  more 
religioufiy  obferved,  than  in  the  city  of  Zirkz.ee,  therefore 
the  merchants  in  Germany,  who  know  this,  always  prefer 
the  Madder  of  that  place  to  all  others,  and  will  not  buy 
any  which  has  not  the  arms  of  Zirkzce  painted  upon  the 
calks,  if  they  are  to  be  had. 

VVe  before  mentioned  the  tower,  the  kiln,  &c.  where 
the  Madder  is  dried  and  prepared  for  ufe,  the  draughts  of 
thefe  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plans,  with  their  expla¬ 
nation  j  but  that  a  better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their 
ufe,  we  fhall  here  take  notice,  that  the  tower  is  the  place 
where  the  Madder  is  firft  dried.  This  tower  is  heated  by 
fifteen  or  lixteen  pipes  or  flues  of  brick-work,  which  run 
on  each  fide  the  tower  under  the  floor,  and  are  covered 
with  low  burnt  tiles,  fome  of  which  are  loofe  ;  fo  that  by 
taking  up  thefe,  the  heat  is  moderated,  and  conduced  to 
any  part  of  the  tower,  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  dry¬ 
ing  the  Madder  pleafes. 

This  tower  has  four  or  five  lofts  made  of  ftrong  laths ; 
they  are  four  or  five  feet  above  each  other,  upon  which  the 
Madder  is  laid  j  thefe  are  heated  by  an  oven,  which  is  placed 
in  the  room  where  the  work  people  live,  and  is  by  them 
called  the  Glory. 

The  kiln  is  in  a  room,  vvhofe  length  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  ftove,  and  is  entirely  arched  over  at  the  top ; 
the  oven,  by  which  the  kiln  is  heated,  is  called  the  Hog  j 
this  is  built  upon  a  ftone  wall,  which  rifes  a  foot  or  two 
above  ground ;  and  the  fmall  arch,  by  which  the  heat 
pafles  through  every  part,  has  feveral  fquare  little  holes  in 
the  brick  work,  that  the  heat  may  come  out;  over  thefe 
holes,  on  the  top  of  the  kiln,  are  laid  wooden  laths  the 
whole  length,  and  upon  them  a  hair-cloth,  on  which  the 
Madder  is  laid  to  dry,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  pounding 
place.  In  the  Madder-ftoves  there  is  no  other  fuel  ufed  but 
friezland  turf,  which  gives  an  equal  and  moderate  heat. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves,  the  people  work  more  by  night 
than  day  ;  firft,  becaufe  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  Mad¬ 
der  is  brought  into  the  ftoves,  the  nights  are  much  colder 
than  the  days  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the  mailer,  who  muft  be 
always  attentive  to  his  work,  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
vifitors ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe  they  fee  lefs  duft  ;  but  prin¬ 
cipally,  becaufe  the  Madder,  which  is  pounded  in  the  night, 
is  of  a  much  better  colour  than  that  which  is  pounded  in 
ihe  day. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves  are  always  conftant  workmen,  one 
who  is  the  dryer,  who  has  the  care  of  drying  the  Madder  in 
the  tower  and  the  kiln  ;  for  the  right  performance  of  this, 
art  and  experience  are  required,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Madder 
greatly  depending  on  the  right  drying.  This  perfon  is  a 
fort  of  fbremaD,  and  has  the  direction  of  all  the  workmen  ; 
his  pay  is  five  ftivers,  fbr  every  hundred  weight  of  Madder 
which  is  prepared  in  the  ftove;  he  has  one  perfon  under 
him  for  his  afliilant,  to  perform  part  of  the  laborious  work, 
and  to  be  always  at  hand  ;  this  man  is  paid  eighteen  or 
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nineteen  ftiillings  per  week  Flemijh ,  which  is  the  conftan* 
wages. 

The  third  perfon  is  the  pounder,  who  is  always  prefent 
when  the  MSdder  is  pounding,  who  with  a  particular  (hovel 
which  is  fmall,  and  fitted  to  the  cavity  of  the  pounding 
block,  ftirs  the  Madder  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  it  un¬ 
der  the  (tampers ;  he  is  paid  four  ftivers  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  Madder. 

The  fourth  is  a  driver,  who  with  a  team  of  three  horfes, 
caufes  the  mill  to  turn  and  pound  the  Madder  ;  his  pay  for 
himfelf  and  the  three  horfes,  from  eight  to  nine  ftivers  per 
hundred  weight,  according  as  he  can  bargain. 

Befides  thefe  four,  there  are  five  other  afliftants,  who  lay 
the  Madder  on  and  take  it  off ;  this  is  often  performed  by 
the  wives  and  boys  of  the  other  workmen  ;  thefe  five  have 
fifty  ftivers  for  every  three  thoufand  pounds  of  Madder 
which  is  prepared,  fo  they  have  each  ten  ftivers. 

There  are  nineteen  or  twenty  Madder-ftoves  in  the  ifland 
of  Schowen,  which,  at  an  average,  prepare  in  one  crop,  that 
lafts  from  September  to  February,  ten  thoufand  weight  of 
Madder  each,  which  in  the  whole  amounts  to  two  million 
pounds  weight ;  and  if  we  fuppofe,  that  the  Madder  is  fold 
at  an  average  for  four  pounds  Flemijh  per  hundred  weight, 
which  is  a  moderate  price,  one  may  foon  reckon  what  ad¬ 
vantage  the  culture  of  this  dyeing  commodity  produces  to 
this  one  idand. 

The  countrymen  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  Madder-ftoves, 
two  guilders  for  preparing  every  hundred  weight  of  Mullr, 
and  for  each  hundred  weight  of  hard  Madder  ;  that  is,  of 
Kraps,  Gemeens,  or  Onberoofde,  three  guilders,  according, 
as  they  will  have  them  prepared. 

In  Zealand,  Madder  is  cultivated  by  every  kitchen-gar¬ 
dener,  each  having  a  quantity  to  take  up  annually,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  his  garden,  and  moft  of  the  farmers  there: 
do  the  fame  ;  for  as  the  roots  require  three  years  growth  to- 
have  them  in  perfection,  fo  they  every  fpring  plant  a  cer¬ 
tain  allotment  of  land  for  the  purpofe.  The  ground  which) 
has  produced  Madder,  will  be  frelh  and  well  prepared  for. 
other  crops,  in  like  manner  as  the  land  upon  which  Afpa- 
ragus  roots  have  grown  to  be  taken  up  for  forcing  upon 
hot-beds  in  winter,  which  is  praCtifed  by  moft  of  the  kit¬ 
chen-gardeners  near  London ,  for  thefe  roots  are  commonly 
allowed  three  years  growth,  by  thofe  perfons  who  value 
themfelves  on  having  large  Afparagus ;  fo  there  is  a  great 
affinity  in  the  culture  of  both  thefe  roots,  for  the  land  which, 
will  produce  one  of  thefe  crops  is  always  good  for  the  other. 
It  is  therefore  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  kitchen-gardeners 
in  England  would  undertake  the  culture  of  Madder,  who 
are  much  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  it  than  any  other  per¬ 
fons  ;  but  it  is  feared  the  trouble  of  drying  and  manufacturing 
the  roots  for  ufe,  is  a  principal  objection  to  this. 

The  building  of  a  Madder-ftove  quite  new  from  the  foun¬ 
dation,  coils  in  the  whole  about  twenty-four  hundred  pounds 
Flemijh ,  which  is  twelve  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

PLATE  L 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  cold  ftove. 

Fig.  1 .  Is  the  lower  band,  whofe  thicknefs  is  fourteen  by 
fixteen  inches. 

2.  The  upper  band,  which  is  twelve  by  fourteen  inches. 

3.  The  cap  and  band,  which  is  ten  by  twelve  inches. 

4.  The  upper  cap,  which  is  fix  by  feven  inches. 

5.  The  two  main  jaumbs,  which  are  thirteen  by  fifteen 

inches  of  ftone. 

6.  The  half  bands  and  pofts  of  nine  by  feven  inches. 

7.  The  uppermoft  half  band,  which  is  fmall,  fix  by 

eight  inches. 
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PLATE  II. 

A  plan  of  the  arched  room  cut  through  perpendicularly  in 
the  middle  where  the  kiln  ftands,  with  a  reprefentation 
of  the  kiln. 

AA  Is  the  fegment  of  the  arch. 

B  The  oven  of  the  kiln  which  is  called  the  Hog;  this  has 
no  chimney ;  when  the  fire  is  firft  kindled  either  with 
Turf  or  other  fuel,  the  fmoke  is  let  out  through  a 
fmall  window. 

CCC  A  (tone  foundation,  on  which  the  oven  and  kiln  are 
built. 

CC  Is  properly  the  kiln  itfelf,  which  mull  be  obferved  in 
what  manner  it  js  built,  with  little  holes  to  let 
out  the  heat. 

DD  Stone  bands  made  for  the  greater  firmnefs,  about  the 
kiln. 

EEEE  Iron  bars  placed  to  ftrengthen  the  kiln,  and  alfo  to 
lay  the  upper  long  lath  upon. 

F  Small  crofs  laths  over  the  kiln,  which  lie  from  one  end 
C  to  the  ether  end  C  upon  the  kiln,  but  there  are 
few  of  thefe  reprefented,  that  the  fmall  holes  of  the 
kiln  may  better  appear. 

G  The  door  of  the  entrance. 

PLATE  III. 

A  plan  of  the  tower  where  the  Madder  is  firft  laid  to  dry. 
A  Is  the  oven  of  the  tower. 

BB  The  pipes  whereby  the  heat  fpreads  itfelf,  is  here  fhewn 
by  the  openings  where  the  tyles  are  takers  off. 

C  A  fort  of  flairs  by  which  they  climb. 

DD  The  windlafs  with  its  rope  and  hook,  to  hoift  the 
Madder  to  the  lofts. 

EEEE  The  four  lofts  of  the  lath  of  the  oven. 

F  The  chimney  above  the  roof. 

G  The  door  by  which  they  enter. 

PLATE  IV. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  feftion  of  the  tower. 

Fig.  i.  i.  i.  i.  The  four  bands  of  the  tower,  which  are 
fixteen  inches  fquare. 

2.  The  cap  band  ten  by  twelve  inches. 

3.  The  fpringing  band  fix  by  eight  inches. 

4.  The  interftice  to  the  tower  fix  by  feven 

inches. 

5.  The  fpanning  plate  five  by  feven  inches. 

6.  6.  The  lower  and  fecond  girder  fix  by  feven 

inches. 

7.  The  third  girder  feven  by  nine  inches. 

8.  The  fourth  girder  fix  by  eight  inches. 

9.  The  fifth  girder  fix  by  feven  inches. 

10.  The  crown  piece  of  the  tower  five  by  fix 
inches. 

The  ribs  in  the  tower  muft  be  laid  fourteen  inches  afunder 
from  middle  to  middle  cornerways,  and  the  laths  between 
an  inch  and  a  half  diftant. 

PLATE  V. 

A  plan  of  the  pounding  houfe,  in  which  is  fhewn  at  A  the 
driver,  who  with  his  three  horfes  caufes  the  mill  to  turn, 
which  works  the  Hampers :  at  B  is  fhewn  the  pounder, 
who  with  his  fliovel  continually  brings  the  Madder  under 
the  Hampers. 
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Fig.  t.  Is  the  beam  which  fupports  the  axletree,  which  is 

fourteen  by  fifteen  inches. 

2.  The  hollow  oaken  block  or  trough,  twenty-feven 

by  twenty -nine  inches. 

3.  The  king  poll  eighteen  inches  fquare. 

4.  The  upper  band  fix  by  feven  inches. 

5.  The  crofs  bands  five  by  feven  inches. 

6.  The  crofs  arms  fix  by  ten  inches. 

7.  The  fwaarden  fix  by  ten  inches. 

8.  The  axis  from  fix  to  eight  inches. 

9.  ft  he  feller  fix  by  eight  inches  of  elm  wood. 

10.  1  he  king  beam  eleven  by  thirteen  inches  of  fir 

wood . 

1 1.  The  drawers  under  the  mill  five  by  fix  inches. 

12.  The  plate  for  the  running  of  the  truckle  three  by 

fixteen  inches. 

13.  The  wooden  knobs  to  the  wheel  of  afh. 

14.  The  ftave-s  made  of  box  w'ood. 

15.  The  fix  Hampers  fix  inches  fquare  of  afh. 

PLATE  VI. 

An  explanation  of  the  fedlion  of  the  pounding  houfe. 

Fig.  1.  The  under  band  fixteen  inches  fquare. 

z.  The  upper  band  twelve  by  fourteen  inches. 

3.  The  band  of  the  cap  poft  ten  by  twelve  inches, 

4.  The  fpringing  band  fix  by  feven  inches. 

5.  The  fpanning  plate  five  by  feven  inches. 

o.  The  firft  girder  fix  by  feven  inches. 

7.  The  fecond  girder  nine  by  eleven  inches. 

8.  The  third  girder  fix  by  eight  inches. 

9.  The  uppermoft  girder  fix  by  feven  inches. 

10.  The  top  or  cap  four  by  five  inches. 

The  above  account  is  the  method  of  cultivating  Madder 
in  Zealand ’,  where  the  belt  Madder  is  now  produced  ;  to 
this  I  fliall  add,  what  I  have  obferved  of  the  growing  of 
Madder  in  other  parts  of  Holland ,  as  alfo  the  experience  I 
have  had  of  the  growth  of  Madder  in  England ,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  planting  it  here. 

In  the  year  1727,  I  obferved  a  great  quantity  of  this 
plant  cultivated  in  Holland ,  between  HelnjoetJluys  and  the 
Brill ;  and  it  being  the  firft  time  I  had  ever  feen  any  confi- 
derable  parcel  of  it,  I  was  tempted  to  make  fome  enquiries 
about  its  culture,  and  take  fome  minutes  of  it  down  upon 
the  fpot,  which  I  lhall  here  infert,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
may  have  curiofity  to  attempt  the  culture  of  it. 

In  autumn  they  plough  the  land,  where  they  intend  to 
plant  Madder  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  it  in  high  ridges,  that 
the  froft  may  mellow  it;  in  March  they  plough  it  again, 
and  at  this  feafon  they  work  it  very  deep,  laying  it  up  in 
ridges  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  about  a  foot  high  ; 
then  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  Madder  will 
begin  to  lhoot  out  of  the  ground,  they  open  the  earth  about 
their  old  roots,  and  take  off"  all  the  fide  (hoots  which  extend 
themfelves  horizontally,  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
preferving  as  much  root  to  them  as  poffible ;  thefe  they 
tranfplant  immediately  upon  the  tops  of  the  new  ridges,  at 
about  a  foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  do  this  when  there 
are  fome  ihowers,  becaufe  then  the  plants  will  take  root  irt 
a  few  days,  and  will  require  no  water. 

When  the  plants  are  growing,  they  carefully  keep  the 
ground  hoed,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  coming  up  be¬ 
tween  them  :  for  if  they  are  fmothered  by  weeds,  efpecially 
when  young,  it  will  either  deftroy  or  weaken  them  fo  much, 
that  they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe  ridges  they  let  the 
plants  remain  two  feafons,  during  which  time  they  keep  the 
ground  very  clean.;  and  at  Michaelmas ,  when  the  tops  of 
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the  plants  are  decayed,  they  take  up  the  roots  and  dry 
them  for  fale.  This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  their  method 
of  cultivating  this  plant,  to  which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  ob- 
fervations  of  my  own,  which  I  have  fince  made  upon  the 
culture  of  Madder  in  England. 

The  land  upon  which  I  have  found  Madder  thrive  belt, 
is  a  foft  fandy  loam,  and  if  it  has  been  in  tillage  fome  years, 
it  will  be  better  than  that  which  is  frelh  broken  up.  Thij 
ihould  have  at  leaft  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three 
feet  of  good  earth,  and  mull  be  quite  clear  from  couch,  or 
the  roots  of  any  bad  weeds;  for  as  the  roots  of  Madder 
ihould  remain  three  years  in  the  ground,  fo  where  there  are 
any  of  thofe  weeds  which  fpread  and  multiply  at  their  roots, 
they  will  intermix  with  the  Madder  roots,  and  in  three 
years  will  have  taken  fuch  polTeffion  of  the  ground,  as  to 
greatly  weaken  the  Madder,  and  render  it  very  troublefome 
to  feparate  when  the  Madder  is  taken  up. 

The  ground  fhould  be  ploughed  deep  before  winter,  and 
laid  in  ridges  to  mellow ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  llrong,  there 
will  be  no  neceffity  for  ploughing  it  again,  till  jull  before 
the  time  of  planting  the  Madder,  when  the  land  Ihould  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  the  beam  of  the  plough  will  admit ; 
and  there  Ihould  be  men  following  the  plough  in  the  furrows, 
who  fhould  dig  a  full  fpit  below  the  furrow,  and  turn  it  up  on 
the  top  of  the  baulk  ;  by  preparing  the  ground  of  this  depth, 
the  roots  of  the  Madder  will  ftrike  down,  and  be  of  greater 
length,  in  which  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  chiefly  confifts. 
The  land  being  thus  prepared  and  made  level,  will  be  fit  to 
receive  the  plants.  The  bell  time  for  planting  of  the  Mad¬ 
der,  is  about  the  middle,  or  in  the  latter  end  of  April. ,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  which  mull 
be  determined  by  the  young  fhoots ;  for  when  thefe  are  about 
two  inches  above  ground,  they  are  in  the  bell  ftate  for 
planting. 

In  the  taking  up  of  thefe  fhoots  for  planting,  the  ground 
lliould  be  opened  with  a  fpade,  that  they  may  be  feparated 
fiom  the  mother  plants  with  as  much  root  as  poffible ;  for 
if  the  roots  are  broken  off,  they  will  not  fucceed  ;  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  no  fafler  than  they  are  planted, 
for  if  they  lie  long  above  ground,  they  will  fhrink,  and 
their  tops  will  wither,  and  then  they  often  mifcarry  ;  there¬ 
fore  if  they  are  brought,  from  a  diflant  place,  there  fhould 
be  great  care  taken  in  the  packing  of  them  up  for  carriage  ; 
efpecial  regard  fhould  be  had  not  to  pack  them  fo  clofe,  or 
in  fo  great  quantity,  as  to  caufe  them  to  heat,  for  that  will 
foon  fpoil  them  ;  but  if  they  are  a  little  withered  by  lying 
out  of  the  ground,  their  roots  fhould  be  fet  upright  in  water 
for  a  few  hours,  which  willfliffen  and  recover  them  again. 

In  the  planting  of  Madder,  there  are  fome  who  make  the 
rows  but  one  foot  afunder,  others  one  foot  and  a  half,  fome 
two  feet,  and  others  who  allow  them  three  feet  diftance.  I 
have  made  trial  of  the  three  lafl  diflances,  and  have  found 
when  the  roots  have  been  left  three  years  in  the  ground, 
that  three  feet  diflance  row  from  row  is  the  bed;  but  if  it 
is  taken  up  in  two  years,  two  feet  afunder  may  do  very 
well  ;  and  the  diflance  in  the  rows  plant  from  plant,  fhould 
be  one  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half. 

If  there  is  no  danger  of  the  ground  being  too  wet  in 
winter,  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  the  level  ground ;  but 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  fhould  be  raifed  in  ridges 
where  each  row  of  plants  is  to  be  fet,  that  their  roots  may 
not  reach  the  water  in  winter,  for  if  they  do,  it  will  flop 
their  downright  growth  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  for  the. 
'Dutch ,  who  plant  Madder  in  the  Low  Countries,  raifing  their 
ridges  fo  high  as  two  or  three  feet,  and  in  Zealand,  where 
the  ground  is  drier,  they  raife  the  beds  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  intervals,  that  the  wet  may  drain  off  from  the 
beds  where  the  Madder  is  planted. 

The.  method  of  planting  is  as  follows,  viz.  The  ground 
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being  made  fmooth,  a  line  is  drawn  crofs  it  to  mark  out 
the  rows,  that  they  may  be  flrait  for  the  more  convenient 
cleaning,  and  for  the  better  digging  or  ploughing  of  the 
ground  between  the  rows ;  then  with  an  iron-fhod  dibble, 
holes  are  made,  at  the  diflance  which  the  plants  are  to 
Hand  from  each  other.  The  depth  of  the  holes  mull  be 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
mufl  be  planted  the  fame  depth  they  had  been  while  they 
were  upon  the  mother  plants  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  root 
is  left  above  ground,  the  fun  and  winds  will  dry  them, 
which  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants ;  and,  fhould 
any  part  of  the  green  be  buried  in  the  ground,  it  will  not 
be  fo  well,  though,  of  the  two,  the  latter  will  be  lefs  pre¬ 
judicial,  especially  if  there  is  not  too  much  of  the  green 
buried.  When  the  plants  are  put  into  the  holes,  the  earth, 
fhould  be  preffed  clofe  to  them  to  fecure  them  from  being 
drawn  out  of  the  ground,  for  crows  and  rooks  frequently 
draw  the  new  plants  out  of  the  ground,  before  they  get  new. 
roots,  where  there  is  not  this  care  taken  j  fo  that  in  two  or 
three  days,  I  have  known  half  the  plants  on  a  large  piece  of. 
land  deflroyed  by  thefe  birds. 

If  there  happens  to  be  fome  fhowers  of  rain  fall  in  a  day. 
or  two  after  the  plants  are  planted,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  them,  for  they  will  prefently  put  out  new  roots, 
and  become  flrong,  fo  that,  if  dry  weather  fhould  afterward 
happen,  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  of  fuffering 
thereby,  as  thofe  which  are  later  planted.  There  are  fome 
who,  from  a  covetous-  temper  of  making  mofl  ufe  of  the 
ground,  plant  a  row  of  dwarf  Peas,  or  Kidney-beans,  be¬ 
tween  each  row  of  Madder,  and  pretend  that  hereby  ths 
land  is  kept  cleaner  from  weeds ;  but  I  am  very  certain  the 
crop  of  Madder  is  injured  thereby  much  more  than  the 
value  of  thofe  things  which  grow  between  the  rows,  as  I 
have  experienced  ;  therefore  I  advife  thofe  perfons  who 
plant  Madder,  never  to  fow  or  plant  any  thing  between  the 
rows,  but  to  keep  the  Madder  quite  clean  from  weeds,  or 
any  other  kind  of  vegetable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ground  thus  clean,  it  fhould  be 
fcuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  as  foon  as  the  young  weeds 
appear  ;  at  which  time  a  man  can  perform  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  in  a  day,  and  if  it  is  done  in  dry  weather,  the  weeds 
will  die  as  fail  as  they  are  cut  down  ;  whereas,  when  the 
weeds  are  left  to  grow  in  the  fpring,  fo  as  to  get  flrength, 
they  are  not  fo  foon  deflroyed,  and  the  experrce  of  hoeing 
the  ground  then  will  be  more  than  double ;  befides,  there 
will  be  danger  of  cutting  down  fome  of  the  weaker  plants 
with  the  weeds,  if  the  perfons  employed  to  perform  this 
work  are  not  very  careful,  therefore  it  is  much  cheaper,  as 
alfo  better  for  the  Madder,  to  begin  this  work  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  weeds  render  it 
neceflary  ;  for  by  keeping  the  ground  thus  conflantly  clean*, 
the  Madder  will  thrive  the  better,. 

During  the  firll  fummer,  the  only  culture  which  the 
Madder  requires,  is  that  of  keeping  it  clean  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  and,  when  the  fhoots  or  haulm  of  the  plants 
decay  in  autumn,  it  fhould  be  raked  off  the  ground  ;  then 
the  intervals  between  the  rows  fhould  be  either  dug  with  a 
fpade,  or  ploughed  with  a  hoeing  plough,  laying  up  the 
earth  over  the  heads  of  the  plants  in  a  roundiih  ridge, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots.  The  Dutch 
cover  the  haulm  of  their  Madder  with  earth,  leaving  it  to 
rot  upon  the  ground  ;  this  perhaps  may  be  necefl’ary  in  their 
country  to  keep  the  froil  out  of  the  ground,  but,  as  I  have 
never  found  that  the  feverefl  winters  in  England  have  injured 
the  Madder  roots,  there  is  not  the  fame  neceffity  for  that 
practice  here. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  Madder  begins  to  fhoot, 
the  ground  fhould  be  raked  over  fmooth,  that  the  young 
fhoots  may  have  no  obflru&ion,  and,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
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yoang  weeds  appearing  on  the  ground,  it  (hould  be  fird 
fcuffled  over  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  and  then  raked  over 
fimooth  ;  after  ’■his  the  fame  care  mud  be  taken  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  and,  if  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  hoe  plough,  the  earth  of  the  intervals  (hould 
be  thrown  up  againd  the  fide  of  the  ridges,  which  will  earth 
up  the  roots,  and  greatly  increafe  their  drength ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  of  one  interval  is  fo  hoed,  the  haulm  of  the 
plants  fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  next  adjoining  interval, 
and,  if  they  are  permitted  fo  to  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  turned  back  again  on  thofe  intervals  which 
were  hoed,  obferving  fird  to  fcufHe  the  ground  to  dedroy 
any  young  weeds,  which  may  have  appeared  fince  the 
(lirring  of  the  ground,  then  the  alternate  intervals  Ihould 
be  ploughed  in  like  manner,  turning  the  earth  up  againft 
the  oppofite  fides  of  the  roots  j  by  this  method  the  inter¬ 
vals  will  be  alternately  ploughed,  and  the  plants  earthed 
up,  whereby  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean  and  flirred, 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots ;  and 
by  this  method  the  luperficial  (hoots  will  be  fubdued,  and 
the  principal  roots  greatly  drengthened.  The  following 
autumn  the  ground  (hould  be  cleared,  of  the  haulm  and 
weeds,  and  the  earth  raifed  in  ridges  over  the  roots,  as  in 
the  foregoing  year. 

The  third  fpring  the  roots  will  furnifh  a  great  fupply  of 
young  plants,  but,  before  thefe  appear,  the  ground  Ihould 
be  cleaned  and  raked  fmooth,  that  the  (hoots  may  have  no 
obftruftion  to  their  coming  up  ;  and,  when  the  young  plants 
are  fit  to  take  off,  it  fhould  be  performed  with  care,  always 
taking  off  thofe  which  are  produced  at  the  greated  didance 
from  the  crown  of  the  mother  plants,  becaufe  thofe  are  what 
rob  them  mod  of  their  nouri(hment,  and  the  wounds  made 
by  feparating  them  from  the  old  roots  are  not  near  fo  hurt¬ 
ful  as  thofe  near  the  crown,  for  the  dripping  off  too  many 
of  the  (hoots  there  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  culture  of  the  Madder  in  the  third  fummer,  mud 
be  the  fame  as  the  fecond,  but,  as  the  roots  will  then  be 
much  dronger,  the  earth  (hould  be  laid  up  a  little  higher 
to  them  at  the  times  when  the  ground  is  cleaned  ;  and,  if 
ail  the  didant  fuperficial  (hoots,  which  come  up  in  the  in¬ 
tervals,  are  hoed  or  ploughed  off,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to 
drengthen  the  larger  downright  roots,  and,  as  the  haulm 
will  now  be  very  llrong  and  thick,  the  frequent  turning  it 
over,  from  one  interval  to  another,  will  prevent  its  rotting, 
for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  fame  pofition,  the  (hoots  which  are 
near  the  ground,  where  there  will  be  always  more  Or  lefs 
damp,  and  being  covered  with  the  upper  (hoots,  the  air 
will  be  excluded  from  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot  ; 
for  the  (hoots  of  Madder  are  naturally  difpofed  to  climb 
upon  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  in  places  where  they 
have  been  fupported,  i  have  (een  them  more  than  ten  feet 
high  ;  but  the  expence  of  daking  the  plants  to  fupport  their 
(hoots,  would  be  much  too  great  to  be  pra&ifed  in  general, 
therefore  the  other  method  of  turning  the  haulm  over  from 
one  interval  to  the  other,  will  be  found  of  great  ufe,  for 
hereby  it  is  kept  from  decaying,  and  by  fo  doing  the  fun  is 
alternately  admitted  to  each  fide  of  the  roots,  which  is  of 
more  confequence  to  the  growth  of  the  Madder  than  mod 
people  conceive,  from  many  repeated  trials  I  have  found, 
that  where  the  haulm  has  decayed  or  rotted  in  fummer,  it 
has  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  roots.  There  have 
been  fome  ignorant  pretenders  who  have  advifed  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  haulm  in  fummer,  in  order  to  drengthen  the 
roots,  but  whoever  praftifes  this,  will  find  to  their  cod  the 
abfurdity  of  this  method,  for  I  have  fully  tried  this  many 
years  ago,  and  have  always  found  that  every  other  root, 
upon  which  this  was  pradtifed,  was  at  lead  a  third  part 
fmaller  than  the  intermediate  roots,  whofe  haulm  was  left 
cotire.  The  occafion  of  my  fird  making  this  experiment 
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was,  becaufe  the  plants  had  been  fet  too  near  each  other 
and  the  feafon  proving  moid,  had  increafed  the  number 
and  drength  of  the  (hoots,  fo  that  they  were  fo  thick,  as 
that  many  of  them  began  to  rot;  to  prevent  which,  I  cut  off 
the  (hoots  of  every  ocher  plant  to  give  room  for  the  others 
to  fpread  ;  but  foon  after  this  was  done,  the  plants  produced* 
a  greater  number  of  (hoots  than  before,  which  were  weaker, 
and  the  effed  it  had  upon  the  roots  was  as  before  related 
fince  then  I  have  frequently  repeated  the  expei iment  on  a 
few  roots,  and  have  always  found  the  effed  the  fame. 

As  foon  as  the  haulm  of  the-Maduer  begins  to  decav  in 
autumn,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe,  becaufe  then 
the  roots  have  done  growing  for  that  feafon,  and  will  then- 
be  plumper  and  lefs  liable  to  (brink  than  if  they  are  dug  up- 
at  another  feafon ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  roots  of 
every  kind  of  plant,  which  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  their  growing,  are  very  apt  to  (hrink,  and 
lofe  more  than  half  their  weight  in  a  (hort  time. 

When  the  feafon  for  digging  up  the  Madder  roots  is  come, 
it  (hould  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  ‘viz.  A  deep 
trench  fhould  be  dug  out  at  one  fide  of  the  ground  next  to 
the  fird  row  of  Madder,  to  make  a  fufficient  opening  to 
receive  the  earth,  which  mud  be  laid  therein  in  digging  up 
the  row  of  roots,  fo  that  it  (hould  be  at  lead  two  feet  broad, 
and  two  fpits  and  two  (hovelings  deep :  this  (hould  be  made 
as  clofe  as  podible  to  the  roots,  being  careful  not  to  break 
or  cut  them  in  doing  it;  then  the  row  of  roots  mud  be 
carefully  dug  up,  turning  the  earth  into  the  trench  before 
mentioned.  In  the  doing  of  this,  there  diould  be  to  ever/ 
perfon  who  digs,  two  or  three  perfons  to  take  out  the  roots 
as  entire  as  podible,  that  none  may  be  Jod,  and  as  much  of 
the  earth  (hould  be  (haken  out  of  the  roots  as  can  be  done, 
for  after  the  principal  roots  are  taken  up,  there  will  be  many' 
of  the  long  fibres  remaining  below,  which  break  off ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  get  the  roots  as  clean  as  podible,  the  whole 
fpot  of  ground  (hould  be  dug  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  firff 
trench,  and  the  pickers  mud  follow  the  diggers  to  get  them 
all  out  to  the  bottom.  As  the  digging  of  the  land  to  this 
depth  is  necedary,  in  order  to  take  up  the  roots  with  as 
little  lofs  as  podible,  it  is  a  fine  preparation  for  any  fuc- 
ceeding  plants  ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  ground, 
where  the  Madder  has  grown,  produced  better  crops  of  all 
kinds  than  lands  of  equal  goodnefs,  which  had  not  the  like 
culture,  efpecially  thofe  plants  with  tap-roots,  as  Carrots 
and  Parfneps.  $ 

After  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  fooner  they  are  carried 
to  the  place  of  drying,  the  dner  will  be  their  colour,  for 
if  they  lie  in  heaps,  they  are  apt  to  heat,  which  will  dif- 
colour  them  ;  or  if  rain  fhould  happen  to  wet  them  much* 
it  will  have  the  fame  effect,  therefore  no  more  roots  (hould 
be  taken  up  than  can  be  carried  under  (belter  the  fame  day. 

The  firfl  place  in  which  the  roots  fhould  be  laid  to  dry, 
mud  be  open  on  the  fides  to  admit  the  air,  but  covered  on. 
the  top  to  keep  out  the  wet.  If  a  building  is  to  beere&ed 
new,  fuch  as  the  tanners  have  for  drying  their  (kins  will 
be  as  proper  as  any,  for  thefe  have  weather-boards  from 
top  to  bottom,  at  equal  didances,  to  keep  out  the  driving 
rain,  but  the  fpaces  between  being  open,  admit  the  air 
freely;  and  if  indead  of  plank-doors  or  dages  above  each 
other,  they  are  laid  with  hurdles  or  balkct  work,  upon 
which  the  roots  are  laid,  to  dry,  the  air  will  have  freer  pai- 
fage  to  the  under  fide  of  the  roots,  which  will  dry  them 
more  equally. 

In  th  s  place  they  may  remain  four  or  five  days,  by  which 
time  the  earth,  which  adhered  to  the  roots,  will  be  fo  dry 
as  to  eafily  rub  off,  which  Ihould  be  done  before  the  roots 
are  removed  to  the  cold  dove,  for  the  (lower  the  roots  are 
dried,  the  lefs  they  will  (brink,  and  the  better  will  be  the- 
colour  of  the  Madder;  and  the  cleaner  the  roots  are  from 

earth, 
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earth,  the  better  the  commodity  will  be  for  ufe  when  pre 

pared.  #  , 

After  the  roots  have  laid  a  fufficient  time  in  this  place, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  another  building  called  the 
cold  ftove,  in  which  there  fhould  be  conveniencies  of  flues 
paffing  through  different  parts  of  the  floor  and  the  fide 
walls 7  in  this  the  roots  fhould  be  laid  thin  upon  the  floors, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time  as  they  dry,  taking  thole 
roots  away,  which  are  nearell  to  the  flues  that  convey  the 
greatefl  heat,  placing  them  in  a  cooler  part  of  the  room, 
and  removing  fuch  of  them  as  had  been  in  that  fituation  to 
the  tvarmer,  from  whence  the  other  are  taken.  The  con¬ 
stant  care  in  this  particular  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
quality  of  the  Madder,  for,  when  this  is  properly  conducted, 
the  roots  will  be  more  equally  dried,  and  the  commodity, 
when  manufactured,  will  be  much  fairer  and  better  for  ufe. 

When  the  ouciide  of  the  roots  has  been  fufficiently  dried 
in  this  cold  ftove,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  the  rhrefhing 
floor,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  in  a  common  barn  where 
Corn  is  threfhed.  The  floor  of  this  fhould  be  fwept,  and 
made  as  clean  as  pofiible  ;  then  the  roots  fhould  be  threfhed 
to  beat  off  their  fkins  or  outfide  coverings ;  this  is  the  part 
which  is  prepared  feparately  from  the  inner  part  of  the  root, 
and  is  called  Mull,  which  is  fold  at  a  very  low  price,  being 
the  worfl  fort  of  Madder,  fo  cannot  be  ufed  where  the  per¬ 
manency  or  beauty  of  the  colours  are  regarded  ;  thefe  hulks 
ere  feparated  from  the  roots,  pounded  by  themfelves,  and 
are  afterward  packed  up  in  feparate  calks,  and  fold  bv  the 
title  of  Mull.  If  this  is  well  prepared,  and  not  mixed  with 
dirt,  it  may  be  fold  for  about  fifteen  (hillings  per  hundred 
•weight,  at  the  price  which  Madder  now  bears,  and  this,  as 
is  fuppofed,  will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  drying  the 
crop. 

After  the  Mull  is  feparated  from  the  roots,  they  mufl  be 
removed  to  the  warmer  ftove,  where  they  mull  be  dried 
with  care,  for  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  roots  will  dry  too 
fall,  whereby  they  will  lofe  much  in  weight,  and  the  colour 
of  the  Madder  will  not  be  near  fo  bright; 'to  avoid  which, 
the  roots  fhould  be  frequently  turned,  while  they  remain  in 
this  ftove,  and  the  fires  mufc  be  properly  regulated.  If 
fome  trials  are  made  by  fixing  a  good  thermometer  in  the 
room,  the  neceffary  heat  may  be  better  afeertained  than  can 
be  done  any  other  way  ;  but  this  will  require  to  be  greater 
at  fome  times  than  at  others,  according  as  the  roots  are 
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more  or  lefs  fucculent,  or  the  weather  more  or  lefs  cold  or 
damp;  but  it  will  always  be  better  to  have  the  heat  rather 
lefs  than  over-hot,  for,  though  the  roots  may  require  a 
longer  time  to  dry  with  a  flow  heat,  yet  the  colour  will  be 
*he  better. 

When  the  roots  are  properly  dried  in  this  ftove,  they  muft 
be  carried  to  the  peundirg-houfe,  where  they  muft  be  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  in  the  manner  before  related  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  the  Kraps  from  the  Gemeens, 
as  is  now  praCtifed  by  the  Dutch ,  the  confumers  of  Madder 
will  be  better  judges  than  myfelf. 

There  has  been  feme  objections  of  late  made  to  the 
introducing  or  rather  retrieving  the  culture  of  Madder  in 
England,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of, 
left  they  fhould  have  fo  much  weight  as  to  prevent  many 
perfons  from  engaging  in  it.  The  firit  which  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  ftarted  is,  that  the  land  in  this  country  is  not  fo 
well  adapted  for  growing  Madder,  as  that  in  Holland ,  to 
which  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  there  are  vaft  trails  of 
land  here  much  better  adapted  for  producing  Madder  than 
the  bell  land  in  Zealand,  and  from  the  experience,  which  I 
have  had  of  its  growth,  will  produce  a  greater  crop. 

Another  objection  which  I  have  heard,  was  the  labour  in 
Holland  being  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  Dutch  will 
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us,  fo  confequently  will  maintain  this 
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branch  of  trade ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  great  miftake,  fo?, 
though  the  labourers  employed  in  cultivating  Madder,  may 
not  earn  fo  great  wages  as  is  generally  paid  in  England , 
lure  I  am  that  the  difference  between  an  expert  Englijb  la¬ 
bourer,  and  that  of  the  beft  Dutchman,  in  the  ploughing, 
hoeing,  planting,  tEc.  of  Madder,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  their  pay  ;  for  I  am  fure  a  good  Englijb  gardener  or 
ploughman  will  do  more  bufinefs,  and  perform  it  better,  in 
four  days,  than  the  beft  workman  in.  Holland  can  do  in  fix. 
Whac  l  now  fay  is  greatly  within  compafs  from  my  own 
knowledge  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  we  were  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  now  praCtifed  by  the  Dutch ,  this  could  oe  no 
objection  to  the  cult  vating  of  Madder ;  but  we  fhall  fo-qn 
find  ways  of  performing  the  moft  laborious  part,  at  mudh 
lefs  expence,  by  means  of  the  hoeing-plough,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  Madder, 
whertby  the  expence  will  be  much  leffened,  and,  when  once 
this  is  well  eftablifhed  in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  great  improvements  vviil  be  made  both  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  method  of  preparing  the  commodity  for  ufe.. 

There  has  been  objections  made  againft  farther  trials  of 
growing  Madder,  becaufe  fome  who  have  engaged  in  it, 
have  not  fucceeded  ;  but  in  2nfvver  to  this,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  their  ill  fuccefs  was  owing  to  a  want  of  fkilL’ 
Some  of  them  continued  to  plant  repeated  crops  of  Madder 
on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  till  the  roots  became  fo  fmal!, 
as  fcarce  to  pay  the  expence  of  digging  up  ;  and  here  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  Madder  Ihould  not  be  planted  on 
the  fame  land,  till  after  an  interval  of  feven  or  eight  years, 
during  which  interval  the  ground  may  be  Town  with  any 
fort  of  grain,  or  kitchen  vegetables,  which  it  will  produce 
to  great  advantage  after  Madder,  becaufe  the.lar.d  will  be 
wrought  fo  deep.  The  Dutch  always  fow  grain  upon  their 
Madder  ground  in  the  intervals  of  four  years,  and  have 
great  crops  from  it  ;  and  they  are  obliged,  from  the  fear- 
city  of  land  fit  for  this  purpofe,  to  plant  the  fame  ground 
after  an  interval  of  four  years;  but,  as  we  ire  not  under 
the  fame  neceffity,  it  will  be  much  better  to  hay  eight  years, 
for  the  roots  of  Madder  are  very  limilar  to  thofe  of  Afpa- 
ra^us,  and  draw  much  the  fame  nounfhment  from  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  Afparagus  roots 
are  dug  up,  which  have  been  growing  three  years,  if  the 
fame  ground  is  planted  with  Afparagus  again  in  a  few  years, 
it  will  not  thrive  equal  to  that  whicli  is  planted  on  ground, 
upon  which  Afparagus  has  not  grown  for  feveral  years  ; 
and  this  is  always  found  to  be  the  cafe  even  in  kitchen- 
gardens  near  London,  where,  by  the  well  working  and  Se¬ 
quent  dunging  of  the  ground,  it  may  be  fuppofed  changed 
in  three  or  four  years,  more  than  the  fields  can  pofhbly  be 
in  eight  or  ten. 

Madder  fnould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  dunged  land, 
for  in  fuch  there  will  be  very  large  haulm,  but  the  roots 
will  not  be  in  pioportion  ;  and,  where  there  is  much  dung 
or  fea-coal  afhes,  the  Madder  roots  will  be  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour,  as  it  alfo  will,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  fmoa*c  of 
London ,  which  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  Liquorice,  for  that, 
which  grows  in  a  fandy  loam  at  a  diftance  from  London ,  is 
always  much  brighter  and  clearer  than  that  which  grows  in 
the  rich  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

If  the  cultivation  of  Madder  is  carried  on  properly  in 
England,  it  will  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  from  the 
time  harvefl  is  over,  till  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which  is 
generally  a  dead  time  for  labourers,  and  hereby  the  parifhes 
may  be  eafed  of  the  poor’s  rate,  which  is  a  confideration 

worthy  of  publick  attention.  # 

RUBEOLA.  See  Afperula,  Galium,  and  Sherardia. 
RUBUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H,  614.  tab.  315.  Bramble,  or 
Rafpberry  Bufh. 
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The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  etnpalement ,  which  is  cut  into  jive 
fpear-Jhaped  fegments  ;  it  hath  jive  roundijh  petals ,  which  are 
injerted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a  great  number  of  flamina ,  which 
are  aljo  injerted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  roundijh  com- 
prejj'ed  jummits,  with  a  great  number  of  germen ,  having  j. mall 
hair- like  flyles  on  the  flde  of  the  germen,  crowned  by  permanent 
fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  berry ,  compojed  of 
many  acini ,  collected  into  a  head,  each  having  one  cell,  in  which 
is  contained  one  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ru  bus  foliis  quinato  digitatis  ternatifque,  caule  petiolijque 
aculeatis.  Flor,  Suec.  409.  Bramble  or  Blackberry  with 
hand-fhaped  leaves,  having  five  and  three  lobes,  and  the 
foot-ftalk  and  branches  prickly  ;  the  common  Blackberry. 

2.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis ,  caule  aculeato.  Hort.  Cliff. 
192.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a  prickly 
Balk;  the  Dewberry. 

3.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque,  caule  aculeato, 
petiolis  canaliculatis.  Flor.  Suec.  408.  Bramble  with  winged 
leaves,  having  five  and  three  lobes,  a  prickly  Balk,  and 
channelled  foot-ftalks  ;  prickly  Rafpberry. 

4.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  jubtus  tomentofls,  caule  glabro. 
Rafpberry  with  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  have  a  fmooth  Balk. 

5.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque,  caule  aculeato , 
petiolis  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  493.  Bramble  with  winged 
leaves,  having  five  and  three  lobes,  a  prickly  Balk,  and 
taper  foot-ftalks;  Virginia  Rafpberry  with  a  black  fruit. 

6.  Rubus  foliis  Jimplicibus  palmatis,  caule  in ermi  multifolio 
muliifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  192.  Rafpberry  with  fingle  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  an  unarmed  Balk,  having  many  flowers  ; 
commonly  called  flowering  Rafpberry. 

7.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis,  caulibus  petiolifque  hijpidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  493.  Bramble  with  naked  leaves  growing 
by  threes,  and  hairy  Balks  and  fbot-fialks. 

8.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis,  flagellis  repentibus  herbaceis. 
Flor.  Suec.  411.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
creeping  herbaceous  Balks ;  dwarf  Rock  Bramble. 

9.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  inermi  unifier 0.  Flor.  Suec. 
412.  Bramble  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  an  unarmed  Balk 
having  one  flower. 

10.  Rubus  foliis  jimplicibus  Iclatis ,  caule  unifloro.  Flor. 
Suec.  413.  Bramble  with  fingle  leaves,  having  lobes,  and 
a  Balk  bearing  one  flower ;  the  Cloudberry. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks,  and 
in  hedges  in  mofl  parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in 
gardens;  this  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription. 
Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  The  common  Bramble  with  white  fruit,  which  was 
found  in  a  hedge  near  Oxford  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart.  The 
branches  of  this  fort  are  covered  with  a  light  green  bark  ; 
the  leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green  than  the  common  fort, 
and  the  fruit  is  white,  but  it  feldom  produces  fruit  in  gardens. 

2.  The  Bramble  without  thorns  ;  this  is  in  every  refped 
like  the  firfl,  but  the  branches  and  foot-Aalks  have  no  thorns. 

3.  The  Bramble  with  elegant  cut  leaves ;  this  differs  from 
the  firfl,  by  having  the  leaves  more  finely  cut. 

4.  The  Bramble  with  double  flowers ;  this  differs  from 
the  firfl  in  having  very  double  flowers,  fo  is  frequently 
planted  in  gardens  for  ornament. 

.  5.  The  Bramble  with  variegated  leaves;  this  is  by  fome 
preferved  in  gardens,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  become  plain,  if 
planted  in  good  ground. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches,  which  will  put  out  roots  at  every  joint  very  freely. 
They  may  be  tranfplantcd  any  time  from  September  to  March, 
and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  weaker  trailing  ftalks  than  the  firfl ; 
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the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  lobes  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  other;  the  fruit  is  fmaller,  the  acini  larger,  and  but 
few  in  each,  which  are  of  a  deeper  black  colour.  This 
grows  naturally  in  England,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of 
Dewberry. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Rafpberry,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  but  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit,  which  fupplies  the  table  at 
the  feafon  when  they  are  ripe.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  a  white 
fruit,  and  the  third  generally  produces  two  crops  of  fruit 
annually;  the  firfl  ripens  in  July,  and  the  fecond  in  October, 
but  thofe  of  the  latter  feafon  have  feldom  much  flavour. 
Thefe  are  accidental  varieties,  but  the  fourth  fore  I  believe 
to  be  a  diftindl  fpecies,  for  the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  the  branches  and  ftalks  have  no  thorns.  This  produces 
but  few  fruit,  and  thofe  are  fmall,  which  has  occafioned- 
its  being  neglefted. 

The  Rafpberry  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers,  though 
I  fhould  prefer  fuch  plants  as  are  raifed  by  layers,  becaufe 
they  will  be  better  rooted,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fend  out 
fuckers  as  the  other,  which  generally  produce  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  as  to  fill  the  ground  in  a 
year  or  two  ;  and  where  they  are  not  carefully  taken  off, 
or  thinned,  will  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmall,  ar.d  in  lei's 
quantities,  efpecially  when  the  plants  are  placed  near  each 
other,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe,  for  there  are  few  perfons 
who  allow  thefe  plants  fuffleient  room. 

In  preparing  thefe  plants,  their  fibres  fhould  be  fhortened; 
but  the  buds,  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
ftem  of  the  plant,  muft  not  be  cut  off,  becaufe  thofe  pro¬ 
duce  the  new  fhoots  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  plants 
fhould  be  planted  about  two  feet  afuijder  in  the  rows,  and 
four  or  five  feet  diflance  row  from  row;  for  if  they  are 
planted  too  clofe,  their  fruit  is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen, 
fo  kindly,  as  when  they  have  room  for  the  air  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  foil  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  is  a 
frefh  ftrong  loam,  for  in  warm  light  ground  they  do  not 
produce  fo  great  plenty  of  fruit,  for  they  naturally  grow  in 
cold  land,  and  in  fhade;  therefore  when  they  are  planted 
in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  light  foil,  they  do  not  fucceed. 

The  feafon  for  drefling  of  them  is  in  October,  at  which 
time  all  the  old  wood  that  produced  fruit  the  preceding 
fummer,  fhould  be  cut  down  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year  muft  be  fhertened  t<y 
about  two  feet  in  length ;  then  the  fpaces  between  the  rows 
fhould  be  well  dug,  to  encourage  their  roots  ;  and  if  you 
bury  a  very  little  rotten  dung  therein,  it  will  make  them 
fhoot  vigoroufly  the  following  fummer,  and  their  fruit  will 
be  much  fairer.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  which,  with  the  before-mentioned 
culture,  is  all  the  management  they  will  require  ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  make  new  plantations  or.ce  in  three  or  four  years, 
becaufe  when  the  plants  are  fuffered  to  remain  long,  they 
will  produce  few  and  fmall  fruit. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Rafpberry  is  commonly  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  nurferies  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  T  he  flowers, 
of  this  fort  are  as  large  as  fmall  Rofes,  and  there  is  a  fuc- 
celfion  of  them  for  two  months  or  more,  fo  that  they  make 
an  agreeable  variety  during  their  continuance.  This  fort, 
frequently  produces  fruit  in  England ,  which  are  not  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  have  little  flavour.  Thefe 
ripen  in  September ,  or  the  beginning  of  OBaher. 

The  Virginian  Rafpberry  rifes  with  purplifh  ftalks  a  little 
higher  than  the  common  fort;  the  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under  ;  their 
foot-ftalks  are  taper ;  the  fruit  is  flraped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Blackberry,  and  are  of  a  deep  black,  when  ripe 
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fhe  fmit  has  little  flavour,  To  the  plants  are  never  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  here.  It  ripens  late  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  rocky  hills  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England ,  and  mod  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks, 
which  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  whereby  it  propagates 
in  plenty  ;  the  leaves  are  trifoliate  ;  the  lobes  are  large,  and 
of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  fruit  are  (mall,  fo  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Siberia',  this  hath  an  upright  (talk  about  three  inches  high, 
-garnifted  with  fmall  trifoliate  leaves ;  the  ftalk  is  termi- 
-nated  by  one  purple  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall 
-red  fruit,  having  the  (cent  and  flavour  of  Straw’berries. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  upon  mofly  bogs,  fo  cannot  be 
cultivated  to  any  purpofe  on  dry  ground,  and  is  preferved 
in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  of  the  higheft 
•hills  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  alfo  upon  high 
boggy  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  This  plant 
cannot  be  tranlplanted  into  gardens  fo  as  to  thrive  ;  the 
llalks  rife  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  and  are  generally 
garnifned  with  two  lobated  leaves,  (landing  at  a  diflance 
-from  each  other.  The  Aalk  is  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  black  fruit,  not  much  unlike 
.that  of  the  Dewberry. 

RUDBECKIA.  Lin.  Gen.'  Plant.  878.  Dwarf  Sunflower, 

vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  forets,  inclofed  in  one  com¬ 
mon  empalemevt ,  cotnpofed  of  two  orders  of  leaves,  the  feales  of 
which  are  plain,  -broad,  and fhort.  The  rays  or  border  of  the 
fower  is  compofed  of  female  half forets,  which  end  with  two  or 
three  indentures  ;  thefe  have  germen  fitting  upon  proper  recepta¬ 
cles,  but  have  neither  fyle  or  Jlamina ,  and  are  barren.  The 
hermaphrodite  forets  are  tubulous,  fmnel-Jhaped,  and  indented  in 
five  parts  at  the  brim.  They  have  five  fiort  hair-like  (lamina 
■in  each,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummtts,  and  a  germen  fitting 
in  the  common  empalement,  having  a  Jlender  fyle,  crowned  by  a 
■reficxed  fiigma,  divided  in  two  parts.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  Jingle,  oblong,  four-cornered  feeds,  crowned  by  their  pro¬ 
per  cup,  which  has  four  indentures. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rudbeckia  folds  indivifis  fpatulato-ovatis  ;  radii  pet  a - 
■lit  emarginatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  907.  Rudbeckia  with  oval, 
ipattle-ftaped,  undivided  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the  rays 
indented  ;  commonly  called  Dwarf  American  Sunflower. 

2.  R u  dee  c  ic  1  a  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  alternis  indivifis ,  pe¬ 
tals  radii  lifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  104.  Rudbeckia  with  oval, 
Jpesr-fhaped,  -undivided  leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  the 
-petals  of  the  ray  bifid ;  commonly  called  Dwarf  Carolina 
Sunflower. 

3.  Ru  DBECKfA  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis,  fuperioribus  indi¬ 
vifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  269.  Rudbeckia  with  under  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  lobes,  and  the  upper  ones  entire. 

4.  Rudbe  ckia  foliis  inferioribus  compoftis  acute  dent  at  is, 
eaulinis  fimplicibus  dentati/que.  Rudbeckia  with  compound, 
indented,  lower  leaves,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  Angle  and  in¬ 
dented. 

5.  Rudbeckia  foliis  omnibus  quinatis ,  acute  dentatis  exte¬ 
riorities  trilobatis.  Rudbeckia  with  all  the  leaves  compofed 
of  Av^  lobes,  which  are  lharply  indented,  and  the  outer 
ones  divided  into  three. 

6.  Rud-B-ECKia  foliis  inferioribus  compoftis,  eaulinis  quinatis 
ternatifque,  fummis  fimplicibus.  Rudbeckia  with  compound 
lower  leaves,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  quinquefoliate  and  trifo¬ 
liate,  and  the  top  ones  Angle. 

The  Arft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America.  The  root  of  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  four  o :  Ave  years,  but  unlefs  there  is  care  taken  to 
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flicker  it  In  winter,  the  plants  are  often  deftroyed  by  cold 
or  too  much  wet.  This  fort  fends  out  heads,  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
hairy  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot -and  a  half  high,  having  one  or 
two  leaves  near  the  bottom.  The  foot-ftalk  which  fup- 
ports  the  Aower,  is  naked  rear  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  ftiaped  fome- 
what  like  the  Sunflower,  from  whence  it  was  titled  Dwarf 
Sunflower,  The  petals  or  rays  of  the  flower  are  very  ftiff, 
and  (lightly  indented  at  their  points ;  the  middle  or  dilk  of 
the  flower  is  very  prominent,  pyramidal,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  long  duration,  for  I 
have  frequently  obferved  one  flower  has  continued  in  beauty 
near  fix  weeks ;  and  as  the  plants  produce  many  flowers, 
fo  there  is  a  fucceifion  of  them  on  the  fame  plant,  from  the 
middle  of  July  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  plants  more  valuable.  This  fort  will  fometimes 
produce  good  feeds  in  England,  when  the  feafons  are  favour¬ 
able  ;  but  they  are  generally  propagated  here  by  offsets  or 
flips,  unlefs  when  good  feeds  can  be  procured  either  here 
or  from  America.  The  bell  time  to  feparate  the  offsets  is 
in  the  fpring,  becaufe  the  plants  continue  to  flower  fo  late 
in  autumn,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  perform  it  till 
it  is  late,  fo  that  the  froft  will  fet  in  before  the  flips  can 
have  taken  root.  The  plants  will  live  abroad  in  the  open 
air  through  the  winter,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and 
a  warm  Atuation  ;  but  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  flielter 
two  or  three  plants  under  a  common  hot  bed  frame  in  win¬ 
ter  to  preferve  the  kind,  becaufe  in  very  fevere  winters  thofe 
in  the  open  air  are  often  killed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  alfo  in 
Virginia.  This  is  a  perennial  plant  like  the  former,  but 
very  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England ;  nor  do  the  plants  put 
out  heads,  whereby  it  may  be  propagated  like  tne  other, 
fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  not  very  common  here.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  longer  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
and  are  fmooth,  having  three  veins ;  the  foot-ftalks  which 
fupport  the  flowers  are  taller,  and  have  two  or  three  narrow 
leaves  on  each,  which  are  placed  alternate  :  on  the  top  is 
one  flower  with  long  narrow  Peach-coloured  petals,  which 
are  reflexed  backward;  the  middle  or  difk  is  very  promi¬ 
nent,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  but  the  fummits  being 
of  a  gold  colour,  adds  a  luftre  to  the  other.  This  fort  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other;  it  flowers  at 
the  fame  feafon,  but  the  flowers  are  not  of  fo  long  duration 
as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  in  warm  fummers 
perfects  it  feeds  in  England ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
divided  into  three  lobes,  but  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  un¬ 
divided  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  firlt 
fort ;  the  ftalks  branch  out  on  their  fides,  and  are  better 
garnifhed  with  leaves  than  either  of  the  other.  The  flowers 
are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller;  the  plants 
will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  mild  feafons, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  heads ;  but  the  belt  way 
is  to  raife  the  plants  from  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  will  flower 
much  better  than  fuch  as  are  procured  by  flips;  the  fecond 
year  the  feedling  plants  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  North 
America,  and  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  European  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  was  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Sun¬ 
flower.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalk  is  an¬ 
nual  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  broad  lobes, 
which  are  deeply  cut  into  acute  points,  fome  of  them  are 
jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  the  outer  lobe  is  frequently 
cut  into  three  deep  fegments.  The  ftalks  rife  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  feveral  branches;  they 
are  fmooth,  green,  garnifned  with  Angle  leaves,  which  are 
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trvat,  heart  fnaped  ;  fome  of  thefe  arc  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  others  ai*e  entire.  The  foot-flalks  which  fuflain 
the  Howers  are  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower 
tvith  yellow  petals  or  rays,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  but  fmaller.  This  does  not  produce  feeds  here, 
but  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  perennial  Sun-flower.  It  is  very  hardy  in 
refpedt  to  cold,  but  loves  a  moifl  foil. 

I  he  fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  former,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  This  hath  fmooth  green 
italics,  which  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the 
leaves  are  all  compofed  of  five  lobes,  which  are  much  nar¬ 
rower,  and  end  with  iharper  points  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  are  very  acutely  indented  on  their  fides.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  pe  als  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  but  appear  at  the  fame  feafon.  It  is  equally 
hardy  with  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  way. 

'1  he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Americd ,  and  alfo 
in  Liberia,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the 
leeds.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  like  the  two  former ;  the 
leaves  at  bottom  are  compofed  of  feven  or  nine  lobes,  fome 
of  which  are  entire,  and  others  are  jagged  to  the  midrib; 
they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  the  ilalks  rife  fix 
feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  branches.  They  are  of  a 
purple  or  iron  colour,  very  fmooth,  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
which  toward  the  bottom  are  hand-fhaped,  compofed  of 
five  lobes,  and  the  upper  have  but  three  ;  thofe  at  the  top 
are  tingle.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two 
former  lorts,  but  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour. 

The  three  lafl  mentioned  forts  may  be  propagated  in 
plenty,  by  parting  of  their  roots  ;  the  bell  time  for  this  is 
in  October ,  when  their  Ilalks  will  begin  to  decay  ;  for  if 
they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  produce  many 
flowers  the  fame  year.  They  love  a  moill  foil,  and  fhould 
be  allowed  room,  for  if  they  are  too  near  other  plants;  they 
will  rob  them  of  their  nourifhment.  They  are  proper  fur¬ 
niture  for  large  gardens,  where  they  may  be  allowed  room, 
or  in  walks  round  fields,  becaufe  they  require  little  culture. 

RUELLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  tab.  z. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  fewer  has  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  Jive  narrow 
acute  J'egments  at  the  top,  which  are  erect.  It  has  one  petal, 
with  a  tube  the  length  of  the  cup,  which  inclines  at  the  neck  ; 
the  brim  fpreads  open,  and  is  cut  into  five  jegments,  the  two  up¬ 
per  being  large  and  refiexed.  It  hath  four  Jamina  fituatid  in 
the  tube,  connected  in  pairs,  terminated  by  fort  Jummits,  and  a 
rcundif  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fijle,  crowned  by  a  bifd 
Jtigma.  7 he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  capfule,  pointed 
u!  each  end,  having  two  cells ,  inclofing  roundif  comprefed feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

J.  Ruellia  foli is  ovatis  crenatis,  pedunculis  kiforis.  Ru- 
eliia  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  and  foot-Halks  bearing  two 
flowers. 

2.  Ruellia  foliis  petiolatis,  foribus  verticillatis  fubfifli - 
his.  Hort.Upfal.  178.  Ruellia  with  leaves  having  foot- 
ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  who: Is  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ilalks. 

3.  Ruellia  foliis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  longis  fubdivifis 
midis.  Lin.  Hot.  Upfal.  179.  Ruellia  with  leaves  having 
ioot-flalks,  and  long  naked  foot-ilalks  to  the  flowers,  which 
are  divided. 

4.  Ruellia  foliis  fuberenatis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  capitulis 
ovatis,  folio!: s  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  635.  Ruellia  with 
oral  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  crenated, 
oval  pods,  and  prickly,  hairy,  fmall  leaves. 

The  fiifl  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Wefi- Indies ;  the  loots  of  this  are  compofed  of  many 
fvvelling  fleihy  tubers,  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  Day  Lily, 
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but  finaiier.  The  llalk  rifes  about  four  or  five  inches  high, 
fending  out  two  or  three  (hort  fide  branches,  garmfljed  with 
leaves  placed  oppofite ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fmall  and  fhaped 
like  a  fpatula,  others  are  much  larger;  they  have  ihort 
foot-Halks,  and  arc  a  little  crenated  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  tl'e 
flalk'j  thofe  on  the  lide  have  two  flowers  upon  each  foot- 
Halk,  which  come  out  oppofite,  but  thofe  at  the  top  fuftain 
three.  The  flowers  have  narrow  tubes  about  an  inch  long, 
fpreading  out  to  a  fort  of  bell-fliape  ;  at  the  top  they  are 
cut  into  five  obtufe  feginents,  which  are  large,  and  fpread. 
open  ;  they  are  of  a  line  blue,  but  of  Ihort  duration,  each, 
flower  feldom  lafling  in  beauty  one  day  ;  after  the  flower 
fades,  the  germen  becomes  a  taper  pod  one  inch  and  a  half 
long,  having  two  cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burll  with  a, 
touch,  and  call  out  the  feeds  to  a  diilance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  the  root  of 
this  is  fibrous  and  perennial;  the  Ilalks  rife  about  a  foot 
high  ;  they  are  four-cornered,  and  have  two  longitudinal, 
furrows  ;  the  joints  are  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  at  each. 
Hand  two  oval  leaves  upon  very  Ihort  foot-Halks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  two  or 
three  rifing  from  the  fame  point,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
Ilalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  but  are 
very  fugacious ;  they  open  early  in  the  morning,  but 
fade  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  pods,  furrounded  by  the  hairy 
legments  of  the  empalement. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wcfi-Indies.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  fleihy  fibres;  the 
leaves  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  the  Halks  grow  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  with  leaves  placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint,. 
Handing  upon  foot-Halks.  The  foot-flalks  which  fullaiti 
the  flowers  are  naked,  and  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each 
fuflaining  one  fmall  purple  flower,  which  is  very  fugacious  ; 
their  empalements  are  cut  into  very  narrow  fegments  to  the 
bottom.  After  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  germen  becomes  a 
taper  capfule  about  an  inch  long,  including  roundilh  com- 
prefled  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  I  received 
the  feeds  of  this  from  Cartbagena  in  New  Spain.  This  hath 
a  ligneous  creeping  root ;  the  Halks  are  Angle,  taper,  and 
rife  about  five  or  fix  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  have  very  Ihort  foot-Halks ;  they  are  a  little 
waved  on  their  edges,  are  hairy,  and  curled.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  Halk,  which  are  yellow, 
coming  out  between  rough,  hairy,  fmall  leaves.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mtift  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  bed  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  trans¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  (mall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
Irefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  mull  be  fnaded  from  the 
fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time,  they' 
mufl  have  flee  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather.  If  the  plants  thrive  well,  thole  of  the  fir-ll  and 
third  forts  will  produce  flowers  the  July  following,  and  will 
perfect  their  feeds  in  Augufi ;  but  the  roots  will  continue, 
provided  they  are  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  in  the  Hove*- 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat. 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  a  plant  of  long  continuance,  fed- 
dom  abiding  longer  than  two  years;  but  if  it  is  treated  i  li¬ 
the  fame  manner  as  the  two  other,  it  will  ripen  feeds  tlyer 
fecond  year,  fo  may  be  propagated  eafily.' 

The  fourth  fort  does  not  fo  conflantly  produce  feeds  as 
the  three  others,  fo  is  not  fo  common  in  England  at  prefent. 
This  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  other  forts. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  th® 
BcighliQUi'ing  pots,  the  plants  will  cos bo  up  without  care, 
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fo  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed.  >  ■  r, 

RUMEX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  407.  Dock. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

The  impalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent.  The  flower  has 
three  petals ,  which  are  larger  than  the  empalemenl ,  to  which 
they  are  wry  like.  It  hath  fix  Jhort  hair-like  flamina,  termi¬ 
nated.  by  erect  twin  fun; mils,  and  a  three-cornered  germen,  Jup- 
porting  three  hair-like  refexed  flyles,  thrvfling  cut  of  the  clefts 
of  the  petals ,  crowned  by  large  jagged  fligmas.  P he  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  three-cornered feed ,  included  in  the  petals  of 
the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphrodites,  < val-vulis  integerrimis, 
foliis  oblong 0 -  latueolalis .  Dock  with  hermaphrodite  flowers 
having  entire  valves,  and  oblong  fpear-ihaped  leaves ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Patience  Rhubarb. 

2.  Rumex  fori  bus  hermaphroditis,  ualvulis  integerrimis 
graniferis,  foliis  cordatis  obtufls.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  having  entire  valves,  bearing  grains,  and  obtufe 
heart-ihaped  leaves;  called  Monks  Rhubarb. 

3.  Rumex  fori  bus  hermaphreditis  fedicellatis,  foliis  lanceola- 
t is  longifflmis.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  growing 
upon  fmajl  foot-ftalks,  and  the  longed  fpear-ihaped  leaves; 
or  Water  Dock. 

4.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  malnmlis  dent  at  is  grani¬ 
feris ,  foliis  cordatooblongis.  Hart.  Cliff.  138.  Rumex  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  indented  gram-bearing  valves,  and 
oblong  heart-ihaped  leaves;  or  fharp-pointed  Dock. 

5.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis,  ‘val'vulis  integris  grani¬ 
feris,  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  335.  Rumex 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  entire  grain-bearing  valves, 
and  acute,  fpear-ihaped,  waved  leaves;  or  curled  fharp- 
poinred  Dock. 

6.  Rumex  fori  bus  hermaphroditis,  •valwdis  integerrimis , 
unica  graniftra  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis.  Hurt.  Clff.  138. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  entire  valves,  and  heart- 
formed  fpear-ihaped  leaves  ;  the  bloody  Dock. 

7.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis  ‘verticillatis,  <valtvulis 
acute  denlatis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers  growing  in  whorls,  acutely -indented  valves,  and 
fpear-ihaped  leaves;  fharp-pointed  Dock  with  a  golden 
flower. 

8.  Rumex  for ilus  hermaphroditis,  ‘valmulis  denlatis,  foliis 
cordato  oblongis,  ohtufiifculis  crenulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  335.  Rumex 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  indented  valves,  and  blunt, 
oblong,  heart-fhaped  leaves ;  common  broad-leaved,  or 
Butter  Dock. 

9.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  lyratis.  Guet. 
Siam.  1.  p.  7.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
Jyre-ihaped  leaves ;  the  Piddle  Dock. 

10.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis,  ‘vaPculis  dent  at  is  grani¬ 
feris,  foliis  linearibus.  Lech ,  Scan.  26.  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  indented  grain-bearing  valves,  and  linear 
leaves. 

ri.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis  pedun cults  longicribus, 
‘vc, Paths  prefunde  dentatis,  foliis  cordato-oblongis.  Rumex  W'ith 
hermaphrodite  flowers  growing  upon  longer  foot-ftalks, 
valves  which  are  deeply  indented,  and  oblong  heart-fhaped 
leaves  ;  or  Aleppo  Dock. 

12.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  'vahvulis  irifldo  fetaceis, 
unica  granfera.  llort.  Ufflal.  89.  Rumex  with  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  and  briftiy  three-pointed  valves;  or  annual 
Egyptian  Dock. 

13.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  ‘vahsulis  htwbus,  caule 
arbor co,  foliis  fubcordatis.  Vir.  Clijf.  32.  Rumex  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  fmooth  valves,  a  tree  like  ftalk,  and 
leaves  which  are  almofl  heart-ihaped  ;  Tree  Sorrel. 

14.  Rumex  fioribus  hermaphroditis ,  ‘vahu/is  nudis  dentatis 


plants  refexis.  llort.  Upfal.  90.  Rumex  with  hermaphreditg 
flowers,  and  plain,  naked,  indented,  reflexed  valves. 

15.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  geminatis ,  ‘valasularum 
alls  niaximis  membranaceis  reflexis,  foliis  induvjis.  llort.  Clff. 
130.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  growing  by  pairs, 
very  large  membranaceous  wings  to  the  valves,  which  are 
retlexed,  and  undivided  leaves. 

16.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  diflindlis,  ‘vahularum 
alis  niaximis  membranaceis,  foliis  erofls.  FI  or.  Leyd.  trod.  230. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  growing  upon  diftindi 
fpikes,  very  large  membranaceous  wings  to  the  valves,  and 
leaves  appearing-  as  if  bitten. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  gardens  than  at  prefent ,-  the  roots  of  this  has  been 
generally  ufed  for  the  Monks  Rhubarb,  and  has  been  thought 
the  true,  but  others  fuppofe  the  fecond  fort  lhould  be  uied 
as  fuch.  The  root  is  large,  and  divides  into  many  thick 
fibres ;  their  outer  cover  is  brown,  but  they  are  yellow 
within,  with  fome  reddifh  veins  ;  the  leaves  are  tnoad, 
long,  and  acute-pointed  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  of  a  rtddilh 
colour;  the  Italics  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divide  to¬ 
ward  the  top  into  feveral  eredt  branches,  garnifhed  with  a 
few  narrow  leaves,  terminating  with  loofe  fpikes  of  large 
ftamineous  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pretty  large  three-cornered  feeds,  whofe  cover¬ 
ings  are  entire,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  This  hath 
large  roots,  which  fpread  and  multiply  by  their  offsets  ; 
they  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  of  a 
very  dark  brown  on  their  outfide,  and  yellow  within.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  round  heart-fhape,  Handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high*; 
they  are  thick,  and  have  a  few  final!  roundifh  leaves  on  the 
lower  part,  but  the  upper  part  isclofely  garnifhed  with  fpikes 
of  white  flowers,  Handing  ereift  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Thefe 
appear  the  Jatter  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
triangular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  ponds,  ditches,  and 
Handing  waters,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  this  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Uerba  Britannica  of  the  ancients.  Jt  hath  large 
roots,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  loofe  mud,  .fending  cut 
leaves  which  are  above  two  feet  long,  drawing  to  a  point 
at  each  end.  1  he  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  when  the 
plants  grow  in  water,  but  in  dry  land  feldom  more  than  three  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  among  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  to  the  top.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  which  are  reflexed";  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  many 
parts  of  England',  this  is  the  Oxylapathum  of  the  fheps, 
which  is  directed  by  the  college  to  be  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
but..the  markets  are  fupplied  with  roots  of  the  common 
Docks,  which  are  indifferently  gathered  by  thofe  who  col¬ 
lect  them  in  the  fields,  where  the  eighth  fort  is  much  more 
common  than  this.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  flender  and 
run  downright,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fibres ;  the  ftalks 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  bottom  with  leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle; 
they  are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  flightly  in¬ 
dented,  but  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  plain,  and  flightly 
crenated  on  their  edges.  From  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  come 
out  alternately  flender  long  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  the 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow  in  fmall  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  at  about  an  inch  diftant;  thefe  have  fcarce  any 
leaves  upon  the  foot-ftalks  between  the  whorls  of  flowers, 
fo  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall  Water  Dock, 
which  has  many. 
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The  fifch  fort  is  more  commonly  found  growing  natti- 
r.'Iiv  about  London  than  the  fourth  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  indented  on 
their  fides,  which  are  alfo  waved  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  the 
fame  height  as  thcfe  of  the  former.  The  fp ikes  of  flowers 
trom  their  fide  are  fhorter,  and  cldfer  garniilied  with  flowers 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  covering  of  the  feed  is  entire. 

1  he  fixth  fort  is  very  like  the  fourth  in  appearance,  but 
the  leaves  have  deep  blood  coloured  veins,  and  fome  fmail 
fpots  of  the  fame  on  their  fur  face ;  the  ftalks  are  red,  and 
Jiie  about  the  fame  height  as  the  fourth  ;  but  the  covering 
of  the  feed  is  entire,  whereas  thofe  of  the  fourth  are  in¬ 
dented,  fo  may  be  readily  diitir.guiihed.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England. 

i  he  fe  emh  lore  grows  mturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  a:e  ripe  ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  they  are 
oi  a  deep  purple  colour,  garniil.ed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
toward  the  bottom,  which  are  four  inches  long,  and  almoft 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
llalk  are  very  narrow,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  long  ; 
the  lpittes  of  flower,  come  out  from  the  iides  of  the  ftalks 
alternately.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorls,  which  fit 
dole  to  the  ft  Iks ;  tiicfe  are  of  a  bright  yellow',  and  the 
covers  of  the  feeds  are  fharpiy  indented. 

The  eighth  lort  is  the  moll  common  Dock  by  the  fides 
of  roads  and  banks  in  every  part  of  England ;  the  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their  points,  though 
fome  of  them  er.d  more  acutely  than  others ;  they  are  near- 
a  foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad  toward  their  bale,  having 
many  tranlverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  their  bor- 
ders.  The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching 
out  on  their- iides,  having  a  few  leaves  on  their  lower  part, 
cf  the  lame  fliape  with  the  other,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers 
grow  in  whorls,  fitting  very  dole  to  the  ftalks  ;  fome/p!an:s 
have  indented  coverings  to  their  feed,  and  others  have  en¬ 
tire  coverings  ;  both  thefe  are  frequently  found  intermixed, 
fo  that  I  doubt  of  their  being  dillindt  fpecies.  TheJeaves 
of  this  Dock  were  formerly  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  of 
butter,  and  from  thence  the  plant  was  called  Butter  Dock. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  near  Lon¬ 
don  ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  rips.  The  llaiks  of  this  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
and  branch  out  from  the  bottom ;  the  leaves  grow  near  the 
root;  they  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  are 
hollowed  on  their  fides,  fo  as  to  refernble  the  fides  of  a 
fiddle ;  the  ftalks  are  generally  bent  at  their  joints.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit 
very  dole  ;  they  are  hermaphrodite  ;  the  covers  of  the  feeds 
are  fharpiy  indented. 

The  tenth  fort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally  in 
England ,  upon  places  where  the  water  has  ftood  in  winter. 
This  feidom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high,  but 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches ;  the  leaves  are  about 
three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fmooth, 
and  (land  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in 
whorls  round  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  triangular  feeds,  having  in¬ 
dented  covers. 

The  eleventh  fort  came  originally  from  dlleppo ;  this  is  a 
biennial  plant;  the  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
.fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  three  inches  broad  at  their 
bafe,  where  they  are  indented,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  branches  from  their  fides,  garnifhed  with  large  whorls 
of  herbaceous  flowers,  handing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  three-cornered  feeds,  whofe 
coverings  are  deeply  indented. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  an  an- 
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nual  plant ;  tile  ftalk  rifes  about  ten  inches  high,  fending 
out  a  few  horizontal  branches  toward  the  bottom ;  the 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
at  the  broadeft  part.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round 
the  ftalks;  they  are  very  fmail,  and  the  hair  like  beards, 
which  adhere  to  the  covering  of  the  feed,  being  long,  ob- 
feure  the  flowers,  fo  they  arefcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Docks  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  and,  if 
introduced  into  a  garden,  will  become  troubiefome  weeds, 
if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcattcr  ;  therefore  few  per- 
fons  care  to  propagate  any  of  them,  except  the  two  firft 
forts,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  ufe  in  medicine.  The 
feeds  of  all  the  Docks  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
rarely  grow  the  fame  year  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  They  all  de¬ 
light  in  a  moift  rich  foil. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is,  commonly  known  among  the  gar~ 
deners,  by  the  title  of  Sorrel-tree.  This  came  originally 
from  the  Fortunate ,  or  Canary  Iftands ,  but  has  been  long  an 
inhabitant  in  fome  Englijh  gardens  ;  i';  rifes  with  a  ligneous 
ftalk  ten  or  tsvelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  frnooth  brown 
bark,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth,  roundilh,  heart-ihaped  leaves,  handing  alternately 
upon  pretty  long  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  panicles  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  tri¬ 
angular  feeds  with  finooth  covers,  but  they  rarely  ripen  in 
England.  This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  a. 
bed  of  loamy  earth,  and  fbaded  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  pretty  good  root  ;  then  they  fhould  be  takert 
up,  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  among  other  hardy  green- 
houfe  plants,  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
hardy  kind  of  plants,  which  only  want  protection  from  froft. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  This  is  generally  found  oa 
fwampy  moift  ground  ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  branching  at 
the  bottom,  and  rife  about  four  inches  high ;  the  lower 
part  is  garniftied  with  fmail,  oval,  fucculent  lobes  ;  their 
upper  part  is  furnifhed  with  fmail  herbaceous  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorls,  and  have  no  leaves  between  them  ;  they  are 
fucceeded  by  fmail  feeds,  whofe  covers  aie  fharpiy  indented, 
and  reflexed.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  slugujl ,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  furnifh  a  fup- 
ply  of  young  plants  the  following  fpring  ;  or  if  the  feed3 
are  then  fown,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to -thin  them,  and  keep  then* 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant;  this  hath  pretty- 
thick  fucculent  ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  high,  and  divide 
into  many  branches;  the  leaves  are  of  the  round  heart- 
fliaped  and  undivided,  having  very  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  covers  to  the  feeds,  which  are 
inflated,  and  have  broad  membranaceous  borders ;  the  feeds 
are  triangular,  and  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  iixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  m  Egypt.  This  if 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  branches  ;  the  ftalks  are 
garnifhed  with  arrow-pointed  leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  whofe  fides  are  irregularly  torn,  as  if  they  had  been 
gnawed  by  infetls ;  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks, 
and  have  fmooth  furfaces  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe 
fpikes ;  fome  fpikes  have  only  male  flowers,  and  others 
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have  all  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  feme  plants  have  only 
male,  and  others  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  latter  are 
fucceeded  by  triangular  feeds,  inciofed  in  large  inflated 
covers,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  having  membranaceous  bor¬ 
ders.  The  feeds  of  this  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  both  thefe  forts  grow  very  freely,  if  fown 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  dole. 

RUSCUS.  Tourv.  Inji.  R.  H.  79.  tab.  15.  Knee-holly, 
or  Butchers  broom. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fowers  in  difiinbl  plants  ;  the  male 
tf.on.Ktrs  have  (red!  fpreading  impairments,  comp'ojed  of  fx  oval 
convex  leaves ,  whofe  borders  are  refexed ;  they  have  no  petals , 
but  an  oval  neblarium  the  jisce  of  the  empalement ,  which  is  erebi 
and  inflated >  opening  at  the  mouth ;  they  have  no  famina,  but 
each  has  three  fpreading fummits,  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  ncbla- 
rium ,  which  ate  joined  at  their  bale.  The  female  / lowers  have 
empalements,  hut  no  petals,  and  veblariums  like  the  male  ;  they 
have  no  famina,  hut  have  an  oblong  oval  germen  hid  within 
the  neblarium,  fupporting  a  cylindrical fyle ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tife figma,  funding  above  the  mouth  of  the  neblarium.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry  with  two  or  three 
cells ,  inclofng  tvso  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruse  us  foliis  fupra  foriferis  nudis.  llort.  Cliff.  46  5 . 
Rufous  with  leaves  which  bear  flowers  on  their  upper  hde, 
and  are  naked  ;  Knee-holly,  or  Butchers-broom. 

2.  Ruscus  foliis  fubtus  foriferis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  46 
Rufcus  with  leaves  which  bear  flowers  beneath,  and  are 
naked. 

3.  Ruse  U  s  foliis  f ubtus foriferis  fib  folio  !o .  Hort.  Cliff.  467. 
.Rufcus  with  flowers  under  the  leaves. 

4.  Ruscus  racemo  terminali  hermaphredilico.  Hort.  Cliff. 
469.  Rufcus  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  long  bunches,, 
terminating  the  ftalks. 

5.  Ruscus  foliis  tennis  ovatis  acian'xnaiis,  fupra  foriferis 
nudis.  Rufcus  with  oval  acute- pointed  leaves,  which  are 
placed  by  threes,  and  flowers  on  their  upper  fide. 

6.  Ruscus  feliis  ovatis  acundnatis,  fupra  foriferis  nudis, 
caulibus  tfexuofis.  Rufcus  with  acute-pointed  leaves,  bearing 
flowers  on  their  upper  fide,  and  flexible  ftalks. 

7.  Ru  s cus  foliis  margine  foriferis.  Hort.  Cliff.  464.  Ruf¬ 
cus  with  flowers  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  leaves. 

8.  P.uscus  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis , 
fori  bus  pedunculatis  terminalibus.  Rufcus  with  a  fhrubby 

branching  flalk,  fpear-fliaped  lliff  leaves,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  upon  foot-flalks,  terminating  the  branches. 

The  ftrft  fort  is  very  common  in  the  woods  in  divers  parts 
of  England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  roots 
of  this  kind  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  green 
flioots  are  cut,  bound  into  bundles,  and  fold  to  the  butchers, 
who  ufe  it  as  befoms  to  fwesp  their  blocks,  from  whence  it 
had  the  name  of  Butchers-broom.  It  is  alfo  called  by  forne 
Knee-holly. 

This  hath  roots  cempofed  of  many  thick  fibres,  which 
twir.e  about  each  other,  from  which  arife  feveral  Itiff  green 
ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  from  their  fide 
feveral  ftiort  branches,  garnifhed  with  ft  iff,  oval,  hcart- 
fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk, 
ending  with  fharp  prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  middle  on  the  upper  ftde  of  the  leaves ;  thefe 
are  mate  in  forne,  and  female  in  other  plants;* they  are 
final),  and  cut  into  fix  parts,  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  midrib ;  they  appear  in  ‘June,  and  the  female  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  almoft  as  large  as  Cherries,  of  a 
fweetilh  taSe,  which  ripen  in  winter,  when  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour. 
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As  this  plant  grows  wild  in  mod  parts  of  England,  it  Is 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  but,  if  fome  of  the  roots  are 
planted  under  tall  trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will 
i’pread  into  large  clumps,  and,  as  they  retain  their  leaves 
in  winters,  at  that  feafon  they  will  have  a  good  effect. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate,  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  be-‘ 
fore  they  arrive  to  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure, 
fo  it  is  not  worth  while  to  propagate  them  that  way,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  roots  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  from  the  woods. 
The  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  been  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  r  the  young  ihoots  of  this  plant  in  the  fpring,  are  fome¬ 
times  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  poor  like  thole  of  Afpa- 
ragus;  the  branches  of  this  plant,  with  their  ripe  fruit  upon 
them,  are  frequently  cut,  and  put  into  bafons,  mixing  them 
with  the  ftalks  of  ripe  feeds  of  male  Piony,  and  thofe  of 
the  wild  Iris  or  Gladwyn,  which  together  make  a  pretty 
appearance  in  rooms,  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  when  there 
are  few  flowers,  and  thefe  will  continue  a  long  time  in- 
beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous  parts' 
of  Italy,  but  is  prelerved  for  ‘the  fake  of  variety  in  many 
Englifh  gardens.  The  roots  of  this  have  large  knotty  heads 
with  long  thick  fibres  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  from 
which  arife  many  tough  limber  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,, 
garnifhed  by  ftilf,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  ending  in  points, 
placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced1 
on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves  near  the  middle,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  midrib;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  ber¬ 
ries,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Juniper. 

It  ftands  in  moll  difpenfaries  among  the  plants  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  has  been  commended  for  opening  obitruc- 
tions  in  the  kidneys,  and  to  provoke  urine. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  lhady  mountains  in 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  of  this 
is  compofed  of  many  thick  fibres  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
from  which  arife  many  tough  limber  ftalks,  which  are  about 
ten  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having 
feveral  longitudinal  veins,  placed  for  the  molt  part  alternate, 
but  fometimes  they  are  oppofite.  On  the  middle  of  the 
upper  furface  of  thefe  comes  forth  a  fmall  leaf  of  the  fame 
fhape,  and  at  the  fame  point,  from  the  bofom  of  the  fmall 
leaves,  come  out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  female  flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
berries  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  are 
red,  and  ripen  in  winter.  This  is  fometimes  called  Biflingua, 
or  double  Tongue,  from  the  leaves  growing  one  out  of  an¬ 
other.  It  ftands  in  difpenfaries  3S  a  medicinal  plant,  but 
is  rarely  now  ufed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago,  but  is 
frequently  planted  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  it  is  called  Laurus 
Alexandria,  i.  e.  Alexandrian  Bay,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  plant  with  W'hich  the  ancients  crowned  their  viftors 
and  poets.  The  ftalks  of  this  being  very  pliable,  may  be 
eafily  wrought  into  coronets  for  this  purpofe;  and  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  having  a  great  relemblance  to  thole 
which  are  reprelented  on  the  ancient  bulls,  feem  to  confirm 
this  opinion. 

The -roots  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  ; 
the  ftalks  are  flencer  and  much  more  pliable ;  tb*y  rife 
about  four  feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  fide  branches, 
garnilhed  with  oblong  acute-pointed  leaves,  rounded  at 
their  bafe,  of  a  lucid  green,  placed  alternately,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  hermaphrodite,  of 
an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fore,  which  ripea  in  winter. 

The 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Zant  and  fome  of  the 
other  illands  in  the  Morea.  The  roots  of  this  are  like  chofe 
of  the  former  forts ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high  ; 
they  are  (lender,  pliable,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
terminating  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  leaves,  faflened  to  the  midrib  ;  they  are 
naked,  and  have  pretty  long  foot- ftalks ;  the  fegments  or 
petals  are  very  narrow  ;  the  fruit  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can 
give  no  account  of  it. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  where  it  was  dif- 
covered  by  Signior  Micheli  of  Florence.  The  roots  of  this 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  ftalks  rife 
near  five  feet  high,  are  very  pliant,  and  fend  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oval  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
berries,  which  are  imaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfl:  fort,  of  a 
pale  red  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almcft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  are  very  proper  "for  planting  round 
the  verges  of  clofe  woods,  or  under  large  trees  in  wilder- 
nefs  quarters,  for,  as  they  are  always  green,  they  make  a 
good  appearance  in  winter,  after  the  deciduous  trees  have 
caft  their  leaves ;  they  are  ealily  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots.  The  belt  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  but,  when 
this  is  performed,  the  roots  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
parts,  becaufe  that  will  weaken  them  fo  much,  that  they 
will  make  but  little  figure,  until  they  have  had  two  or  three 
years  growth ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing  of 
their  feeds  j  but  this  is  a  very  tedious  method,  fo  is  feldom 
pra&ifed. 

The  feventh  fort  fends  out  pliant  ftalks,  which  rife  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  have  feveral  fhort  branches  proceed¬ 
ing  from  their  fide?,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  leaves, 
rounded  at  the  foot-flalk,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  t 
flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  of  a  yellovvilh 
red  colour,  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

This  fort  is  tender,  and  muft  therefore  be  planted  in  ' 
pots,  and  in  winter  removed  into  the  green-houfe  ;  but  it 
fhould  be  placed  where  it  may  have  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  for  it  only  requires  to  be  fereened  from  froft  ;  in  the 
fummer  it  mult  be  fet  abroad  with  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  fend  forth 
ftems  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  furnifhed  with  leaves  from  bot-  j 
tom  to  top,  and  will  be  clofely  fet  with  flowers  upon  their  i 
edges,  which  make  a  very  beautiful  and  odd  appearance. 
This  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  as  the  former, 
which  fhould  not  be  done  very  often,  becaufe,  if  the  roots 
are  not  permitted  to  remain  fome  time  to  get  firength, 
they  will  produce  but  weak  fhoots,  and  very  few  flowers. 
This  fort  grows  plentifully  at  Madeira,  from  whence  the 
feeds  may  be  procured  ;  but  they  commonly  remain  in  the 
ground  a  year  before  the  plants  come  up,  fo  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
to  fereen  the  feeds  from  the  froft,  and  the  following  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear. 

The  eighth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Huufoun 
growing  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ;  this  rifes 
with  fhrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  divide 
into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  flifF  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
fometimes  ranged  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  and  at  others 
they  are  oppofite.  The  fiovveis  are  produced  in  ioofie 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  handing  upon  fiendcr 
foot-flalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  red  colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  a  ftove  during 
She  winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England. 


RUT  A.  Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  257.  tab.  133.  Rue. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five  parts  ; 
it  has  four  or  five  oval  petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  and 
eight  or  ten  awl  fhaped  fpreadhig  fantina ,  the  length  of  the 
petals,  crowned  by  ere  Ft  fummits ,  with  a  gibbous  germen  having 
a  crefs  furrow,  jupporting  an  ereFt  awlftaped fyle,  crowned  by 
a  fngle  figma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous  cap - 
fule  with  fve  lobes,  and  five  cells  opening  in  five  parts  at  the 
top,  filltd  with  rough  angular  feeds. 

1  he  Species  are, 

t.  Rut  A  folds  decompofitis,  fioribus  oFtandris ,  f  and  nil  us 
corolla,  longioribus.  Rue  with  decompounded  leaves,  and 
flowers  having  eight  (lamina,  which  are  longer  than  the 
petals ;  or  broad -leaved  Garden  Rue. 

2.  Rut  a  folds  decompofitis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis ,  faminibus 
corolla  ccquantilus.  Rue  with  decompounded  leaves,  the 
fmall  leaves  oblong,  oval,  and  (lamina  equalling  the  petals. 

3.  Rut  a  folds  inferioribus  decompofitis ,  foliolis  linear!  bus, 
fummis  quinquefdis  trifdifque.  Rue  with  decompounded  linear 

leaves  below,  and  the  upper  ones  five  or  three-pointed  ;  or 
fmaller  wild  Rue. 

4.  Rut  A  folds  decompofitis ,  fioribus  decandris,  marginibus 
petalorum  ciliads.  Rue  with  decompounded  leaves,  flowers 
having  ten  (lamina,  and  the  borders  of  the  petals  of  the 
flower  hairy  ;  or  broad-leaved  Aleppo  Rue. 

5.  Rut  a  folds  compcfitis,  fioribus  decandris,  pet  alts  forum 
ciliatis.  Rue  with  compound  leaves,  flowers  having  ten 
llamina,  and  hairy  petals  to  the  flower  or  narrow-leaved 
Aleppo  Rue. 

6.  Rut  A  folds  fimplicibus  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3  84. 
Rue  with  Angle  undivided  leaves. 

7.  Rut  a  caule  erect  0  corymbofo,  folds  compoftis,  fioribus  de¬ 
candris,  fiaminibus  corolla,  longioribus.  Rue  with  an  erect  co- 
rymbus  ftalk,  compound  leaves,  and  flewers  having  ten 
ftamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  Rue,  which  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  is  that  which  is  directed  to 
be  ufed  in  medicine,  but  cf  late  years  the  fecond  fort  has 
fo  generally  prevailed,  as  almoft  to  fupplant  the  fil'd,  in  the 
gardens  about  London,  that  being  hardier  than  the  firft,  is 
net  fo  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere  (roll. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  garniflied  with 
decompounded  leaves,  whofe  fmall  leaves  (or  lobes)  are 
vvedge-ihaped,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  have  a  llrong  odour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
bunches  almoft  in  form  of  umbels ;  they  are  eompofed  of 
four  yellow  concave  petals,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges, 
and  eight  yellow  ftamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals, 
terminated  by  roundilh  funrmits.  The  germen  becomes  a 
rounailh  capfule,  with  four  lobes  punched  full  of  holes, 
containing  rough  black  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  three 
or  feur  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches,  garnifhed 
with  decompounded  leaves,  narrower  than  thole  of  the 
former  fort,  of  a  biuifh  gray  colour,  and  have  a  ftrong 
odour.  The  flowers  grow  in  longer  and  loofer  buncht3 
than  the  former  *  they  have  four  fhort,  concave,  yellow 
petals,  and  eight  fhort  ftamina  of  equal  length  with  the 
petals.  The  feed-vefki  is  like  that  of  the  former,  but 
fmaller. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  lower  leaves 
of  this  arc  compounded  of  feveral  parts,  which  are  joined 
to  the  midrib  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  branching  winged 
leaves,  garnifhed  with  fmall  linear  leaves,  (landing  without 
order.  The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  from  the  bottom,  and  arc  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
divided  into  five  parts,  thofe  at  the  top  into  three,  which 
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are  as  {mail  atid  nirrovv  as  thofe  at  the  bottom,  of  a  gray 
colour,  but  not  fo  fiinki.ng-as  thofe  of  the  other.  'I  he 
flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes, 
which  are  generally  reflexed ;  the  petals  of  the  flower  are 
yellow  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmali  feed-veffels,  filled 
with  angular  black  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  came  firft  from  Aleppo,  but 
has  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath 
ftrong  fbrubby  Italics,  which  rife' three  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  garniihed  with  decompounded  leaves, 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  have  a  flronger 
odour.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  almoft  in  form  of  an  um¬ 
bel  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  have  five  concave 
yellow  petal?,  whofe  borders  are  fet  with  fine  hairs,  and  ten 
itamina,  which  are  of  equal  length  with  the  petals.  The 
feed  veflels  of  this  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo.  This  hath 
fbrubby  ftalks  which  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  the  former  lbrt.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower 
and  grayer  than  thofe,  but  have  the  fame  ftrong  odour; 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  having  flve  petals,  which  are  pretty 
dole  fet  with  frnall  hairs;  they  have  ten  thick  Itamina,  five 
of  which  are  alternately  longer  than  the  petals  ;  the  fied- 
veft'els  are  like  thofe  of  the  firlt  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  rifes  with 
feveral  fingle  italics  from  the  root  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garniihed  with  fingle  narrow  leaves,  of  a  yellowilh 
green  colour,  placed  alternately  on  the  {talks,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe ;  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out  one  or 
two  very  frnall  leaves,  of  the  fame  fftape  and  colour.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fmali  ciufters  at  the'xnd  of  the  ttalks  ;  they 
have  each  five  oblong  yellow  petals,  and  ten  itamina  of 
equal  length,  terminated  by  awl-fhaped  fummits. 

The  feventh  fort  riles  with  an  eredt  Italk  two  feet  high, 
garniihed  with  compound  leaves,  whofe  fmaller  leaves  are 
narrow,  obtufe,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  but  have  not  fo  ftrong 
an  odour  as  the  former.  The  upper  part  of  the  {talk  di¬ 
vides  in  form  of  a  corymbus,  fultaining  upon  naked  foot- 
ftaiks  frnall  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  which  have  five  con¬ 
cave  petals,  and  ten  itamina,  which  are  much  longer  than 
the  petals,  terminated  by  roundilh  fummits. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  flowing  of 
their  feeds,  or  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings,  both  of  which 
muft  be  done  in  the  fpring.  The  manner  of  propagating 
them  from  cuttings,  being  the  fame  as  for  Lavender,  Stoechae, 
and  other  hardy  aromatick  plants,  need  not  be  here  re¬ 
peated  ;  if  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  there  needs  no 
farther  care  but  to  dig  a  bed  of  freih  earth  in  the  fpring, 
making  it  level,  then  to  fow  the  feed  thereon,  and  rake  the 
ground  fmooth  ;  after  which  you  muft  obferve  to  keep  the 
bed  clear  from  weeds  until  the  plants  come  up  about  two 
inches  high,  when  they  flrould  be  tranfplanted  out  into 
frefh  beds,  where  they  may  remain  for  ufe.  All  thefe 
plants  muft  have  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt 
to  be  deftroyed  in  winter.  The  two  Aleppo  Rues,  and  the 
wild  Rue,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common  fort, 
but  thefe  will  endure  our  ordinary  winters  very  well  in  the 
open  air,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry  foil. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  are  tenderer  than  either  of 
the  other,  and  of  ihorter  duration.  The  feeds  of  the 
feventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  Gibraltar  Hill,  where  the 
’  plant  grow's  naturally.  This  doth  not  ripen  its  feeds 
here,  unlefs  the  fummers  are  warm,  and,  in  hard  winters, 
the  plants  are  generally  killed,  unlefs  they  are  removed 
into  ihelter. 

The  fixth  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  poor  dry  foil,  and  the  fecond 
year  it  will  perfect  feeds;  but,  as  it  is  of  iho: t  duration, 
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young  plants  ihould  be  annually  raifed  to  fuccced  cha 
others. 

All  the  forts  of  Rue  will  live  much  ionger,  and  are  lefs 
liable  to  be  injured  by  froit  in  winter,  when  they  grow  in 
a  poor  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  than  in  good  ground,  for  in  rich 
moift  land  the  plants  grow  very  vigorously  in  iummer,  and 
are  fo  replete  with  moiiture,  that  a  fmali  froft  will  kill  their 
tender  {hoots  ;  whereas  in  poor  dry  ground,  their  growch 
will  not  be  great,  but  their  fhoots  will  bo  hard  and  com¬ 
pact,  fo  more  able  to  refill  the  cold. 

RUTA  CANINA.  See  Scrophuiaria. 

RUT  A  MURARIA,  Wall-rue,  or  white  Maiden-hair. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old 
walls  in  divers  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  gathered  for 
medicinal  ufe,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  cultivated  m  garden?:, 
lo  as  to  grow  to  advantage,  1  {hall  not  {ay  any  thing  more 
of  it  in  this  place. 

RUYSCHIANA.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  172. 

The  Clear  alien  are, 

The  f  Oliver  bath  a  permanent  tubulcus  enipc.lement ,  cut  into 
five  fegments  at  the  top ,  the  upper  one  being  broader  and  blunter 
than  the  other ;  it  is  of  the  lip  kind,  having  a  tube  longer  than 
the  empalement.  E he  chaps  are  large  and  /duelling  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  ere  ft,  arched,  and  gently  indented  at  the  top  ;  the  lover  lip 
is  trifid ;  the  two  fide  figments  are  narrow,  and  ftand  erect ;  the 
middle  is  broad ,  reflexed ,  and  indented  at  the  point.  It  hath  flour 
Jlamina,  two  of'  which  are  long,  Jiiuated  wider  the  upper  lip  ; 
the  other  two  are  floor  ter,  and  fituated  jujl  below  them  ;  they 
are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  faflened  in  the  middle  ;  it  has 
four  germen,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  empalement,  fup per  ting 
a  fieri der  fiyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  re* 
fiexed fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  oblong  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruyschiana  fioribus  fpicatis,  folds  brafleifque  linear i- 
bus  glabris  indivifis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  flowers,  linear 
leaves,  and  bradleae,  which  are  fmooth  and  undivided. 

2.  Ruyschiana  fioribus  fpicatis ,  folds  linearibus  trifidis 
birfutis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  flowers,  and  hairy,  linear, 
three-pointed  leaves. 

3.  Ruyschiana  fioribus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis  den- 
tatis  glabris.  Ruyfchiana  with  flowers  growing  at  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks,  and  fmooth,  indented,  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hungary* 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  four-cornered 
ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  garniihed  with  two 
fmooth  linear  leaves.  At  each  joint  of  the  ftalk  come  out 
two  or  three  very  narrow  fmali  leaves,  of  the  fame  Ihape. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks,  having  fmali  narrow  leaves  under  each  whorl. 
They  have  tubulous  empalements  cut  into  five  fegments  at 
the  top,  four  of  which  are  narrow,  and  end  in  acute  points  j 
the  other,  which  is  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  flower,  is 
broader,  and  rotinded  at  the  point.  The  tube  of  the  flower 
is  longer  than  the  empalement,  is  fwelling,  and  large  at  the 
chaps  ;  the  upper  lip  is  broad,  erett,  and  arched  over  the 
tube  ;  the  lower  lip  is  Ihorter,  having  two  fhort  fide  feg~ 
ments,  which  are  erefl ;  the  middle  fegment  is  broad, 
rounded,  indented  at  the  point,  and  is  reflexed  back 
to  -the  tube.  It  has  four  {lamina,  which  lie  clofe  under 
the  upper  lip,  arched  in  the  fame  manner  ;  two  of  thefe 
are  as  long  as  the  ftyle,  which  {lands  in  the  fame  pofition  ; 
the  other  two  are  Ihorter,  and  are  fituated  juft  below  the 
other  ;  they  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  faflened  in 
the  middle  to  the  Itamina.  The  ftyle  is  crowned  by  a  bifid, 
reflexed,  narrow  Itigrna  ;  the  flowers  appear  in  June,  are 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  oblong 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root.  The  ftalks  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  rifing 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy  linear  leaves, 
cut  into  three  parts  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  Ihort  vyhorled 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk,  having  fome  very  narrow 
leaves  under  each  whorl ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  longer, 
more  equal  in  fize  than  that  of  the  former,  and  the  middle 
fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  not  fo  much  reflexed.  In  other 
xefpe&s,  the  flowers  are  the  fame. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  do  not  grow  eredt  like  the  firft, 
but  fpread  nearer  to  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  they  have  tw'O 
large  leaves  oppoflte  at  each  joint,  and  four  fmaller,  two 
on  each  fide  between  the  larger ;  they  are  fmooth,  have 
fharp  indentures  on  their  edges,  and  fland  eredt.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves,  two  or  three  ftanding  together  on  each  fide  the 
ftalk  ;  their  empalements  are  purple,  cut  into  five  acute 
fegments  at  the  top,  the  upper  lip  having  three  broad,  and 
the  lower  two  narrower.  The  flowers  are  of  a  paler  blue 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  the  latter  end  of  March ,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
an  open  expofure ;  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  they  fliould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds. 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  bed  or  border  of  light  undunged  earth, 
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observing  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  care, 
but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  weeds  till  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  they  ihould  be  removed  into  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  good. 

When  the  plants  are  fir  lb  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery* 
bed,  they  Ihould  be  placed  about  fix  inches  afunder  every 
way,  which  will  be  fufficient  room  for  them  to  grow  the 
firft  feafon  ;  this  will  admit  of  the  hoe  to  come  between  the 
plants  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which  is  by  much  a  better  me¬ 
thod  than  pulling  out  the  weeds  by  hand,  and  is  much 
fooner  performed.  For  as  the  hoe  ftirs  the  ground  between 
the  plants,  it  not  only  cuts  down  the  weeds  which  were  up 
and  vifible,  but  alfo  deftroys-  all  thofe  whofe  feeds  were 
fprouted,  and  v. ould  have  foon  after  appeared  ;  fo  that  one 
hoeing,  if  veil  performed,  in  dry  weather,  will  more  e  flee - 
tually  dellroy  tr,e  weeds  than  two  hand-weedings  would  do  ; 
befides,  the  ftirring  the  ground  is  of  great  fervice  to  the 
plants. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  plants  are  tranfplanted  for  good, 
they  fliould  be  carefu'iy  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  plat  ted  in  the  middle  of  the  borders,  in¬ 
termixing  them  with  other  hardy  plants  of  the  fame  growth, 
in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will  niake  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  when  they  are  in  flower. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  continue  many  years,  it  will  be 
proper  to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  ones  to  fucceed  them. 
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ABINA.  See  Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Flant.  68.  The  Sugar¬ 
cane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  no  empalement ,  but  a  woolly  down  longer  than  the 
f.ovser  inclofes  it.  I he  flower  is  bivalve  ;  the  valves  are  acute- 
pointed,  concave,  and  chaffy.  It  has  three  hair -  like  Jlamina  the 
length  of  the  valves,  tertninated  by  oblong  flummits ,  and  an  awl- 
fhaped  germen,  Jupporting  two  rough  Jlyles ,  crowned  by  Jingle 
Jtigmas.  I  he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  acute- pointed 
Jeed,  invefed  by  the  valves. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Saccharum  fleribus  paniculatis.  Hart.  Clff.  26.  Sugar* 

-  cane  with  flowers  growing  in  panicles. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  its  juice,  which,  when  boiled,  affords  that 
fweet  fait  which  is  called  Sugar. 

The  Canes  were  formerly  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  France 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  it  was  in  fruall  quantities  only, 
for  in  (harp  winters  they  were  killed,  unlefs  they  were  co¬ 
vered,  fo  they  had  only  the  fummer  for  their  growth,  which 
was  too  fhort  for  their  getting  fufficient  ftrength  to  produce 
Sugar  enough  to  anfwer  the  expence,  fo  the  planting  of 
thefe  Canes  there  has  been  long  difeontinued  ;  they  were 
alfo  planted  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain,  before  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  France,  and  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  plenty 
in  Andalufa ,  from  whence  great  quantities  of  Sugar  are 
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annually  fent  to  Madrid,  but  there  are  few  now  planted  id 
the  other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  jointed,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
forts  of  Cane  or  Reeds,  from  which  arife  four,  five,  or  more 
fhoots  in  number,  proportionable  to  the  age  or  ftrength  of 
the  root.  Thefe  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  according  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  ;  for  in  fome 
moift  rich  foils  there  have  been  Canes  meafured,  which  were 
near  twenty  feet  long;  but  thefe  were  not  near  fo  good  as 
thofe  of  middling  growth,  as  they  abounded  with  juice, 
which  had  but  a  lmall  quantity  of  the  effential  fait  in  it,  fo 
that  the  expence  of  fuel  and  trouble  of  boiling,  was  more 
than  the  Sugar  would  defray.  The  Canes  are  jointed  ; 
the  joints  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  each  other,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  foil.  The  leaves  are  placed  at  each  joint ; 
the  bafe  or  lower  part  of  the  leaf  embraces  the  Cane  to  the 
next  joint  above  its  infertion,  before  it  expand^ ;  they  are 
three  or  four  feet  long  from  the  joint  where  they  unfold  to 
their  point,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  have 
a  deep  whitifh  furrow,  or  hollowed  midrib,  which  is  broad, 
prominent  on  the  under  fide  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
thin,  and  armed  with  fmal!  (harp  teeth,  which  are  fcarce 
to  be  difeerned  by  the  naked  eye,  but  will  cut  the  Ikin  of  a 
tender  hand,  if  it  be  drawn  along  it.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  compofed  of 
many  fpikes,  which  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  are 
again  fubdivided  into  fmaller  fpikes;  thefe  have  long  down 
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which  indofe  tic  flowers,  fo  as  to  hide  them  from  fight ; 
afterward  the  gejmen  becomes  an  oblong-pointed  iced,, 
which  ripens  in  the  valves  of  the  flower. 

This  plant  is  preferved  by  way  of  curiofity  in  feveral  gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  but  being  too  tender  to  thrive  here  unlefs 
it  is  preferved  in  a  warm  flove,  it  cannot  be  brought  to 
any  great  perfection.  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing,  which  were  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  large  as  a  common  walking  cane,  but  they  have  not 
produced  their  panicles  of  flowers  here. 

It  is  here  propagated  by  flips  taken  from  the  Tides  of  the 
older  plants ;  thofe  which  grow  near  the  root,  and  have  fibres 
to  them,  will  moft  certainly  grow ;  fo  that  when  the  fnoots 
are  produced  at  fome  diftanco  from  the  ground,  the  earth 
ihould  be  raifed  about  them,  that  they  may  put  out  fibres 
before  they  are  ieparated  from  the  mother  plant.  Thefe 
flips  (hould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ;  then  they  mult  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries,  keeping  them  conftantly  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in 
the  flove,  and  as  their  roots  increafe  in  fize,  the  plants 
ihould  from  time  to  time  be  fnifted  into  larger  pots ;  but 
this  muft  be  done  with  caution,  for  if  they  are  over-potted, 
they  will  not  thrive:  they  will  require  to  have  water  fre¬ 
quently  in  warm  weather,  but  it  mult  not  be  given  them  in 
too  great  plenty,  efpecially  in  cold  weather.  As  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  decay,  they  Ihould  be  cleared  from  about  the 
italics,  for  if  thefe  are  left  to  dry  upon  them,  it  will  greatly 
retard  their  growth.  The  flove  in  which  this  plant  is  placed, 
ihould  be  kept  in  winter  to  the  fame  temperature  of  heat  as 
for  the  Pine-apple,  and  in  hot  weather  there  Ihould  be 
plenty  of  free  air  admitted  to  the  plants,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive. 

I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  account  of  the  method  of  pro* 
pagating  and  cultivating  the  Sugar-cane  in  America ,  with 
iomc  obfervations  and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
by  a  few  curious  perfons  in  the  Britijh  IJlands,  and  (hall 
propofe  fome  farther  trials  to  be  there  made,  in  the  culture 
and  management  of  this  ufeful  plant,  which  are  founded 
upon  the  experience  1  have  had  in  the  culture  of  fome  plants, 
which  are  fimiiar  in  their  growth  with  the  Sugar-cane. 

The  land  which  is  moft  proper  for  the  growth  of  Sugar- 
canes,  is  fuch  as  hath  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil,  and  is  not 
too  moift  and  ftrong,  but  rather  light  and  eafy  to  work ;  for 
although  ftrong  moift  ground  will  produce  much  taller  and 
bigger  Canes  than  the  other,  yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar 
will  be  much  lefs,  not  near  fo  good,  and  will  require  a 
greater  quantity  of  fuel,  and  a  longer  time  to  boil,  before 
the  Sugar  can  be  made  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  all 
frefh  land,  where  there  has  not  been  any  Canes  growing 
before  ;  therefore  many  of  the  moft  expert  planters  burn 
their  land  when  it  is  firft  cleared  for  planting  of  Canes,  to 
abate  its  fertility  ;  but  if  when  land  is  firft  cleared  of  the 
wood,  and  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  it  is  fown  with  Indigo, 
which  fuch  frefh  ground  will  produce  much  better  than 
the  old,  or  fuch  as  has  been  long  cultivated,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  crops  of  this  taken,  which  will  prepare  the 
land  for  the  Sugar-canes,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
burning  it ;  but  the  growing  of  Indigo  has  been  fo  little 
praclifed  in  the  Britijh  ljlands  of  America  for  many  years 
paft,  as  to  be -efteemed  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  Sugar- 
planter  ;  whereas,  if  they  would  fometimes  change  their 
crops  to  other  fpecies,  they  would  foon  find  an  advantage 
in  the  growth  of  their  Canes  ;  but  the  ufual  practice  is  to 
continue  the  Canes  always  upon  the  fame  land  as  long  as 
it  will  produce  them,  without  changig  the  fpecies,  or  al¬ 
lowing  the  ground  a  fallow  to  reft  and  recover  itfelf.  By 
this  method  there  are  fome  plantations  fo  much  exhaufted, 
#s  that  the  crop  of  Sugar  will  fcarce  defray  the  expence  of 
culture. 
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Another  thing  Ihould  always  be  obfei  ved  in  the  planting 
of  frefh  land  with  Canes,  which  is  to  allow  them  much 
more  room  than  is  generally  done  ;  for  as  the  ground  i* 
ftrong,  fo  there  will  a  greater  number  of  (hoots  come  out 
from  each  plant,  and  not  having  room  to  fpread  at  bottom, 
they  wiil  draw  each  other  up  to  a  great  height,  and  be  full 
of  v/atery  juice,  the  fun  and  external  air  being  excluded 
from  the  Canes  by  the  multiplicity  of  leaves,  both  which 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  falts  during 
the  growth  of  the  Canes. 

If  the  ground  is  proper  for  the  Sugar-canes,  and  they 
are  planted  at  a  good  diflance  from  each  other,  the  fame 
plantation  may  be  continued  above  twenty  years  without 
replanting,  and  produce  good  crops  the  whole  time  ; 
whereas  in  the  common  method,  they  are  generally  re¬ 
planted  in  fix  Gr  feven,  and  in  fome  of  the  poor  land  they 
are  continued  but  two  or  three. 

The  Canes  are  in  thofe  warm  countries  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  lengths ;  thefe  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  long,  in  proportion  to  the  neainefs  of 
their  joints  or  eyes.  Thefe  cuttings  are  generally  taken 
from  the  tops  of  the  Canes,  juft  below  the  leaves,  but  if 
they  were  chofen  from  the  lower  part,  where  they  are  lefs 
fucculent  and  better  ripened,  they  would  not  produce  fo 
luxuriantCar.es,  but  their  juice  would  be  lefs  crude,  and 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  falts,  which  will  be  obtained 
by  lefs  boiling  than  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  :  this  is  well  known  to  the  judicious  to  hold 
true,  in  moft  kinds  of  vegetables,'  for  it  is  by  thus  carefully 
propagating  all  kinds  of  efculent  plants,  either  in  the  choice 
of  the  bell  feeds  or  cuttings,  that  moft  of  the  kinds  have 
been  lb  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

The  diflance  which  the  planters  ufually  allow  to  their 
Canes,  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  row  from  row,  and  the 
hills  are  about  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows ;  in  each  of 
thefe  hills  they  plant  from  four  to  feven  or  eight  cuttings, 
which  is  a  very  great  fault,  and  is  the  caufe  Of  moft  of  their 
blights  fo  much  complained  of  lately ;  for  if  all  thefe  grow, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  they  rob  each  other  of  their 
nouriftunent ;  and  if  a  dry  feafon  happens  before  they  have 
acquired  ftrength,  they  are  very  foon  (tinted  in  their  growth, 
fo  are  attacked  by  infebts,  which  fpread  and  multiply  fo 
greatly,  as  to  cover  a  whole  plantation  in  a  little  time ; 
when  this  happens,  the  Canes  are  feldom  good  after,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  the  better  way  to  root  them  entirely  up, 
when  they  are  fo  greatly  injured,  for  they  very  rarely  re¬ 
cover  this  perfeflly  ;  for  although  the  infebls  are  not  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  yet  they  confirm  it,  and  caufe  it  to 
fpread. 

Therefore,  if  inftead  of  planting  fo  many,  there  was  but 
one  good  cutting  planted  in  esch  hill,  or  to  prevent  mifear- 
riage,  two  at  moft  ;  and  if  both  fucceeded,  the  weakeft 
were  drawn  out  foon  after  they  had  taken,  it  will  be  found 
of  great  fervice  to  prevent  thefe  blights  j  and  although  the 
number  of  Canes  will  not  be  near  fo  great  from  the  fame  fpace 
of  ground,  yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  full  as  much, 
and  will  require  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  fuel  to 
boil  it. 

I  have  been  afiured  by  two  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  judi¬ 
cious  planters  of  Sugar  in  America,  that  they  have  made 
fome  experiments  of  the  horfe-hoeing  culture  for  their 
Canes,  which  anfwered  much  beyond  their  expeditions ; 
one  of  thofe  gentlemen  told  me,  he  planted  one  acre  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  piece  of  Canes,  in  rows  at  five  feet  afun* 
der,  and  the  hills  were  two  feet  and  a  half  diftant,  and  but 
one  cutting  to  each  hill.  The  ground  between  the  rows' 
was  from  time  to  time  ftirred  with  the  horfe-plough,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  weeds  and  earth  the  plants  ;  with  this  culture  the 
Canes  were  double  the  fize  of  thofe  in  the  fame  piece, 
6  wl\ich 
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^vhich  were  cultivated  in  the  ufual  way ;  and  when  the 
Canes  were  cut,  thofe  which  had  been  thus  planted  and 
managed,  were  ground  and  toiled  feparately  ;  the  produce 
of  Sugar  was  full  as  great  as  the  bell  acre  in  the  fame  piece, 
and  the  expence  of  boiling  was  little  more  than  a  fixth  part 
of  the  other,  and  he  fold  the  Sugar  for  fix  Ihillings /><?/-  hun¬ 
dred  weight  more  than  he  could  get  for  the  other. 

The  time  for  planting  the  Canes  is  always  in  the  rainy 
feafons,  and  the  fooner  they  are  planted  after  the  rains 
have  began  to  fall,  the  more  time  they  will  have  to  get 
ftrength  before  the  dry  weather  fits  in  ;  for  when  they  have 
put  out  good  roots,  and  are  well  eflablifhed  in  the  ground, 
they  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  the  drought,  as  thofe 
which  have  but  newly  taken  root. 

The  feafon  being  come  ■for  planting,  the  ground  fhould 
be  marked  out  by  a  line,  that  the  rows  of  Canes  may  be 
ffrait,  and  at  equal  diftances ;  but  firft  it  will  be  proper  to 
divide  the  piece  into  lands  of  fixty  or  feventy  feet  broad, 
leaving  intervals  between  each  of  about  twenty  feet ;  thefe 
wiil  be  found  of  great  ufe  when  the  Canes  are  cut,  for 
roads  in  which  the  carriages  may  pafs  to  carry  off  the 
Canes  to  the  mill ;  for  where  there  is  not  fuch  provifion 
made,  the  carriages  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  heads  of 
the  Canes,  to  their  no  fmall  prejudice  :  befides,  by  thefe 
intervals,  the  fun  and  air  will  have  freer  paffage  between 
the  Canes,  whereby  they  will  be  better  ripened,  and  their 
juice  will  be  fuller  of  falts.  The  middle  of  thefe  intervals 
may  be  planted  with  Yams,  Potatoes,  or  other  efculent 
plants,  which  may  be  taken  off  before  the  Canes  are  cut, 
that  the  paffage  may  be  clear  for  the  carriages ;  but  a  path 
fhould  be  left  on  the  fides  of  each  land,  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  riding  or  walking  of  the  overleer  of  the  plantation, 
to  view  and  obferve  how  the  labour  is  performed. 

The  common  method  now  praflifed  in  planting  of  the 
Canes  is,  to  make  a  trench  with  the  hoe,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  hand  ;  into  this  one  negro  drops  the  number  of 
cuttings  intended  for  planting,  at  the  diltar.ee  the  hills  are 
defigned  ;  thefe  are  by  other  negroes  placed  in  their  proper 
pofuion  ;  then  the  earth  is  drawn  about  the  hills  with  a 
hoe ;  all  this  is  performed  by  hand  ;  but  if  the  right  ufe  of 
ploughs  was  well  known,  the  work  might  be  much  better 
performed,  and  for  lefs  than  half  the  expence;  therefore 
inftead  of  making  a  trench  with  a  hoe,  a  deep  furrow  is 
made  with  a  plough,  and  the  cuttings  properly  laid  therein, 
the  ground  will  be  deeper  ftirred,  and  there  will  be  more 
depth  for  placing  the  Canes. 

If  the  ground  is  to  be  afterward  kept  clehn  with  the 
horfe-hoe,  the  rows  of  Canes  fhould  be  planted  five  feet 
afunder,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  horfe  and  plough 
to  pafs  between  them  ;  the  diftance  of  the  hills  from  each 
other  fhould  be  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  but  'one  Cane 
fhould  be  permitted  to  remain  in  each  hill.  After  the 
Canes  are  planted,  and  have  made  foir.e  fhoots,  the  fooner 
the  horfe-plough  is  ufed  the  better  will  the  Canes  thrive, 
and  the  ground  will  be  eafier  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  for 
if  thefe  are  torn  up  when  they  are  young,  they  will  prefently 
die  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large  before 
they  are  ditlurbed,  they  are  with  great  difficulty  beftroyed. 

As  the  growth  of  the  Canes  is  promoted  according  to  the 
cleannefs  of  the  ground,  fo  there  cannot  be  too  much  care 
taken  to  keep  the  Canes  pcrfedlly  clear  of  weeds;  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  work  foon  will  render  it  lefs  troublefome, 
and  it  may  be  performed  at  a  lefs  expence,  than  when  it  is 
neglected  for  forne  time.  When  this  is  performed  with  a 
plough,  the  earth  in  the  interval  fhould  be  thrown'  up  to 
the  rows  of  Canes,  firit  on  one  fide  of  the  row,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  Canes,  as  alfo  not  to  bury 
their  new  fhoots ;  and  in  the  fecond  operation,  the  earth 
fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  rows,  with 
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the  fame  care  as  before.  By  this  turning  and  flirting  of 
the  land,  it  will  be  rendered  Joofer,  and  the  earthing  of 
the  plants  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  ;  fo  that  from  each 
hill  there  will  be  as  many  fhoots  produced,  as  can  be  well 
nourifhed,  and  the  fun  and  air  will  have  free  ingrefs  among 
the  rows,  which  wiil  be  of  the  greateft  ferviceto  the  Canes. 

When  the  Canes  are  from  feven  to  ten  feet  high,  and  of 
a  proportionable  fize  ;  the  fkin  fmooth,  dry,  and  brittle,  if 
they  are  heavy  ;  their  pith  gray,  or  inclinable  to  brown  ; 
the  juice  fvveet  and  glutinous,  they  are  efleemed  in  per* 
feftion. 

The  time  for  cutting  of  the  Canes  is  ufually  after  they 
have  grown  fix  months ;  but  there  fhould  not  be  a  fixed 
period  for  this,  for  in  fome  feafons  and  in  different  foils, 
there  will  be  more  than  a  month’s  difference  in  their  matu¬ 
rity  ;  ar.d  thofe  who  have  made  the  experiments  of  cutting 
their  Canes  before  they  were  ripe,  and  letting  others  ftand 
till  after  they  were  ripe,  have  found  the  Sugar  made  from 
the  latter,  was  much  finer  than  that  of  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  was  not  quite  fo  great ;  however,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  beff  to  let  them  Hand  till  they  are  in  perfection 
before  they  are  cur,  but  not  longer. 

They  have  alfo  found  thofe  Canes  which  are  cut  toward 
the  end  of  the  dry  feafons,  before  the  rains  begin  to  fall, 
have  produced  better  Sugar  than  thofe  which  are  cut  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  when  they  are  more  replete  with  watery 
juice  ;  there  has  alfo  been  much  lefs  expence  of  fuel  to  boil 
it,  which  is  a  material  article  in  large  plantations  ;  therefore 
the  better  the  Canes  are  nourifhed  in  their  growth,  and  the 
more  air  and  fun  is  admitted  to  pafs  between  their  rows, 
the  lefs  expence  it  will  be  in  the  boiling  and  preparing  of 
the  Sugar. 

In  the  boiling  of  Sugar,  they  ufe  a  mixture  of  wood- 
afhes  and  lime,  which  is  called  Temper,  without  which  the 
Sugar  will  not  granulate.  The  quantity  of  this  mixture, 
is  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Canes  grew. 

SAFFRON.  ^Crocus. 

SAGE.  See  Salvia. 

SAGITTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  94.6.  Arrow-head. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  flame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  permanent  empalement  of  three  concave  leaves ; 
they  have  three  roundijh  petals ,  which  flpread  open,  and  many 
awl-Jhaped flamina  collected  into  a  head,  terminated  by  ercCi  film- 
mils.  I  he  female  flowers  are  flituated  below  the  male  ;  theft 
have  a  three-leaved  empalement,  and  three  petals  as  the  male, 
but  no  flamina  ;  they  have  many  com  prefled  germen  collected  in  a 
head,  flitting  upon  very  Jhort  flyles,  and  have  permanent  acute 
Jtigmas.  7  he  germen  afterward  becomes  oblong  comprefled  feeds , 
having  longitudinal  borders,  and  are  collected  in  globular  heads. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Sacittaria  foliis  omnibus  flagittatis  acutis petiolis  Ion- 
giflimis .  Arrow-head  with  all  the  leaves  arrow-pointed* 
and  long  foot-ftalks. 

z.  Sacittaria  foliis  flagittatis  flpatuliflque,  petiolis  longiori- 
bus.  Arrow-head  with  arrow-pointed  aud  fpattle-lhapexl 
leaves,  having  longer  foot-flalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  {landing  waters  in  moll 
parts  of  England ;  the  root  is  compofed  of  many  ilrong 
fibres,  which  ltrike  into  the  mud  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves  are  in  length  proportionable  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  they  grow,  fo  they  are  fometimes  almoft  a 
yard  long  ;  they  are  thick  and  fungous  ;  the  leaves  which 
float  upon  the  water  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow, 
the  two  ears  at  their  bale  fpreading  wide  afunder,  and  are 
very  fill arp- pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
11a! ks,  which  rife  above  the  leaves,  Handing  in  whorls 
round  them  at  the  joints ;  they  have  each  three  broad  white 

S  s  s  s  petals* 
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petals,  wlii cli  fpread  open,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  clutter 
cf  itaniina  with  purple  fummits.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  rough  heads,  containing  many  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Handing  waters  rear 
Paris,  but  has  not  been  found  wild  in  England.  This  never 
grows  fo  large  as  the  former ;  the  leaves  vary  greatly,  fome 
of  them  are  oblong,  round-pointed,  and  fhaped  like  a 
fpatula  ;  others  are  arrow-pointed,  but  thefe  have  their 
points  lefs  acute  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  flowers  are 
fmalier,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former  ;  and  as  all  the 
plants  where  this  grows  retain  their  difference,  fo  it  may 
be  fuppofed  a  different  fpecies. 

SALICARJA.  See  Lythrum. 

SALICORNIA.  Tfurn.  Cor.  Jpp.  51.  tab.  485.  Jointed 
Glaffwort,  or  Saltwort. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  rugged, /welling,  four-cornered  empalement, 
which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  petal ,  and  but  one  Jiarnina  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  twin  Jummit, 
with  an  oblong  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  flyls,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  fligma.  7  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed, 
inclofed  in  the  fwelling  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Salicornia  articulis  apice  crafforibus  oltufis.  Lin.  Mat. 
Med.  8.  jointed  Glaffwort  with  thick  obtufe  points. 

2.  Salicornia  articulis  apice  acutioribus,  caide  fruticofo 
ramofo .  Glaffwort  with  acute  points  to  the  joints,  and  a 
fhrubby  branching  ftalk. 

The  firff  fort  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  fait  marfhes 
which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides,  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  thick  fucculent  jointed 
ftalks,  which  trail  upon  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  joints  toward  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fmall,  and  fcarce  difcernable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sheepey  IJland ;  this 
hath  a  fhrubby  branching  ffalk  about  fix  inches  long  ;  the 
points  of  the  articulations  are  acute,  the  fialks  branch  from 
the  bottom,  and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid  ;  they  are  peren¬ 
nial,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea  coaft,  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  towrard  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  when' 
they  are  fully  grown  ;  and  after  having  dried  them  in  the 
fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  afhes,  which  are  ufed  in 
making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs  are,  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people  called  Kelp,  and  are  promifeuoufly  gathered 
for  ufe. 

From  the  afhes  of  thefe  plants  is  extrafled  the  fait,  called 
Sal  Kali,  or  Alkali,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the  chemifls. 

The  manner  of  gathering  and  burning  of  thefe  herbs,  is 
mentioned  under  the  article  of  Salsola,  fo  I  fhall  not  re¬ 
peat  it  in  this  place. 

SALIX.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  590.  tab.  364.  The  Sal¬ 
low,  or  Willow-tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  feparate  plants ;  the  male 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  one  common  imbricated  katkin.  The  fcales 
have  each  one  oblong  fpreading  flower ,  which  has  no  petal ,  but 
a  cylindrical  neftarious  gland  in  the  center.  It  has  two  flender 
ereft  Jlamina ,  terminated  by  twin  fummits,  having  four  cells. 
The  female  flowers  are  difpofed  in  ha  thins  as  the  male  ;  thefe 
have  neither  petals  or  flamina,  but  an  oval-narrowed  germen, 
fcarce  diflinguifhable  from  the  Jlyle,  crowned  by  two  bifid  ereft 
ftigmas.  ‘1  he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  awl-fkaped 
capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves ,  containing 
tnany  fmall  oval  feeds,  crowned,  with  hairy  down. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ,  which  ^re  of  no 
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ufe,  being  low  creeping  fhrubs,  many  of  them  feldom 
rifing  a  foot  high,  fo  are  never  cultivated,  therefore  I  fhalf 
pafs  them  over,  and  only  enumerate  thole  which  are  planted 
for  ufe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salix  Joins  lanceolatis  aeuminatis  ferratis  utrinque  pulef- 

centibus,  ferraturis  inf  mis  glandulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  473*  ^  il" 

low  with  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  fawed  leaves,  which 
are  downy  on  both  fides,  and  glands  below  the  faws  ;  or 
common  white  Tree  Willow. 

2.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  f.oribus  triandris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Riant.  1015.  Willow  with  fmooth  fawed  leaves,  and 
flowers  having  three  flamina. 

3.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  fofeulis  pentandris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers 
having  five  flamina ;  or  broad-leaved,  fmooth,  fvveet 
Willow. 

4.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  ferraturis  car  - 
tilagineis,  petiolis  callofo  punftatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  295.  Willow 
with  fmooth,  oval,  acute,  fawed  leaves,  having  cartilagi¬ 
nous  indentures,  and  foot-llalks  with  callous  puaflures ;  or 
yellow  Willow. 

3.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis  petiolatis,  fli pulls 
trapeziformibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  83.  Willow  with  fmooth, 
fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  having  foot-llalks,  and  trape- 
zium-fhaped  flipulas  ;  or  Almon-leaved  Willow. 

6.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  ovato-lanceolatis ,  petiolis 
dentato-glandulofs.  Flor.  Lapp.  349.  Willow  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  lmooth,  fawed  leaves,  and  indented  glandules 
to  the  foot- italic  ;  the  Crack  Willow. 

7.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis,  inferioribus  oppo - 
Jitis.  H.  Scan.  252.  Willow  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped1, 
fawed  leaves,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppofite. 

8.  Salix  foliis  fubintegerrimis  lanceolato-linearibus  longiJJl- 
mis  acutis  fubtus  fericeis,  ramis  virgatis.  Flor.  Suec.  8 1 J. 
Willow  with  the  longed,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  acute  leaves, 
which  are  almofl  entire,  and  fflky  on  their  under  fide,  and 
rod-Lke  branches. 

9.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis,  omnibus  alternis. 
Willow  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  all  grow¬ 
ing  alternate  ;  or  Almond-leaved  Willow,  which  cails  its 
bark. 

10.  Salix  foliis  integerrimis  lanceolatis  longijpmis  utrinque 
virentibus.  Willow  with  the  longeit,  fpear  lhaped,  entire 
leaves,  which  are  green  on  both  iides ;  or  the  leall  brittle 
Willow. 

It.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lineari- lanceolatis,  ramis 
pendulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth,  fawed, 
linear,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  hanging  branches;  or  the 
weeping  Willow. 

12.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolato  lineari  bus,  fitpe- 
rhribus  oppoftis  obliquis.  Flor.  Leyd.  83.  Willow  with  linear, 
fpear-fnaped,  fmooth,  fawed  leaves,  the  upper  of  which 
are  placed  obliquely  oppofite  ;  or  the  yellow  dwarf  Willow/ 

13.  Salix  foliis  ovatis  rugofls,  fubtus  tomentofis  undatis 
fuperne  denticulatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  83.  Willow  with  oval 
rough  leaves,  which  are  waved,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  indented  towards  the  top  ;  or  the  broad-leaved  Willow, 
or  Sallow. 

14.  Salix  foliis  oblongo-ovaiis  aeuminatis  rugofls,  fubtus 
tomentofis.  Willow  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  rough 
leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  or  common 
Sallow. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Willow,  which  is 
frequently  found  growing  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches 
in  many  parts  of  England.  It  grows  to  a  large  iize,  if  the 
branches  are  not  lopped  ofF ;  the  fhoots  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth,  pale,  green  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped ; 
they  are  very  white  on  their  under  fide,  and  their  upper  is 

covered 
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rmrercd  with  fhort,  white,  woolly  hairs,  though  not  fo 
clofely  as  the  under  ;  the  katkins  are  fhort  and  pretty  thick. 
The  wood  of  this  is  very  white,  and  polifhes  fmooth. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  the  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark  ;  the  leaves  are 
f/nooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  eared  at  their  bafe,  ending  in 
acute  points,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  green  on  both 
fides ;  the  branches  grow  pretty  ereft,  and  are  flexible,  fo 
this  is  frequently  planted,  in  ofler-grounds  for  the  bafket- 
makers.  The  katkins  of  this  are  long,  narrow,  the  fcales 
open,  and  are  acute-pointed. 

The  third  fort  hath  thick  firong  (hoots,  covered  with  a 
dark  greea  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  very  fmooth,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  when  rubbed 
have  a  grateful  odour.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Bay- 
leaved  Willow,  and  at  others  the  fweet  Willow;  it  grows 
quick,  and  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize  ;  the  branches  are 
brittle,  fo  are  not  proper  for  many  purpofes. 

The  fourth  fort  has  ilender  tough  fhoots,  which  are  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  laws  are  cartilaginous,  and 
the  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves  have  callous  pun&ures.  This 
Ii  very  pliable,  fo  is  much  planted  in  the  ofler-grounds  for 
the  bafket-makers,  but  it  never  grows  to  a  large  fize. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  to  a  pretty  large  fize ;  the  fhoots  are 
creft,  covered  with  a  light  green  bark  ;  the  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green  on  both  fides,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  ftipulse  in 
form  of  a  trapezium,  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk.  The 
twigs  of  this  fort  are  flexible,  and  fit  for  the  ufe  of  bafket- 
makers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  to  a  middling  fize ;  the  fhoots  of 
this  are  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  bafket-makers,  and 
are  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark;  the  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green  on  both  fides,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  katkins 
are  long  and  flender ;  the  fcales  are  pretty  long,  acute- 
pointed,  and  (land  open.  It  is  commonly  called  Crack 
Willow,  from  the  branches  being  very  brittle. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize  ;  the  fhoots 
are  very  pliable,  and  fit  for  the  balket -makers,  fo  is  much 
planted  in  the  ofier-grounds ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour; 
the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  placed 
oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  they  are  alternate,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  green. 

The  eighth  fort  makes  very  long  fhoots,  but  the  tree 
feldom  grows  to  a  large  fize ;  the  leaves  are  very  long,' 
entire,  and  are  fet  clofe  upon  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  very  woolly  and  white 
on  their  under,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  young  branches 
are  woolly,  and  their  buds  are  very  turgid.  This  is  pretty 
much  planted  in  the  ofier-grounds,  for  the  ufe  of  bafket- 
makers. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  tree  of  middling  growth;  it  calls  its 
bark  annually  ,;  the  fhoots  are  brittle  ;  they  have  a  yellowifh 
bark;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges; 
they  are  eared  on  both  fides  at  their  bafe,  and  are  placed 
alternate,  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides.  This  is  not  very 
commonly  cultivated,  the  twigs  being  too  brittle. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  very  pliant  branches,  fo  is  much 
planted  in  the  ofier-grounds.  The  leaves  of  this  are  very 
long,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  are  green  on  both  fides.  It 
grows  to  a  middling  fize,  if  planted  in  moift  land. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  has 
been  feveral  years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens.  This 
will  grow  to  a  middling  fize  ;  the  branches  are  long,  flender, 
and  hang  down  on  every  fide,  fo  form  natural  arches  ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fawed  on 
their  edges.  It  is  well  known  in  the  gardens,  by  the  title 
of  Weeping  Willow. 
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The  twelfth  fort  is  a  tree  of  lower  growth  ;  the  branches 
of  this  are  eredt ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  dark  or  bluifh  green, 
and  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  placed  op- 
pofite.  It  is  found  by  the  fide  of  ditches,  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  land,  and 
on  high  fituations,  but  rarely  is  of  a  large  fize  ;  the  bark  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  gray  colour;  the  branches  are  brit¬ 
tle,  fo  are  unfit  for  bafket-makers,  but  it  is  frequently  cul¬ 
tivated  in  hedges  for  fuel  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
called  Mountain  Ofier.  The  leaves  are  oval,  rough,  woolly, 
and  indented  toward  the  top.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  in 
the  gardens  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  Sallow  ;  this  differs 
from  the  laft,  in  having  longer  leaves,  which  end  in  acute 
points  ;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  fit  clofer 
to  the  branches ;  thefe  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  farmers, 
who  cultivate  them  equally. 

There  are  fome  other  lhrts  of  Willows  which  are  planted 
in  the  ofier-grounds,  diflinguifhed  by  the  baflcet- makers 
and  dealers  in  them,  under  titles  they  have  applied  to  them, 
which  are  little  known  to  others  ;  thefe  are  annually  cut 
down,  and  always  kept  low,  but  when  they  are  not  cut 
down,  and  have  room  to  grow,  will  become  large  trees ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  planted  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
firlt  fort,  and  will  make  a  variety  when  intermixed  with  it, 
though  they  are  commonly  cultivated  for  their  twigs,  which 
produce  good  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

All  the  forts  of  Willows  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  cuttings  or  fees,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
which  readily  take  root.  Thofe  forts  which  grow  to  be 
large  trees,  are  cultivated  for  their  timber,  fo  are  generally 
planted  from  fets,  which  are  about  feven  or  eight  feet 
long;  thefe  are  fharpened  at  their  larger  end,  and  thruft 
into  the  ground  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  banks,  where 
the  ground  is  moifl ;  in  which  places  they  make  a  confider- 
able  progrefs,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to  fuch  eftates, 
becaule  their  tops  will  be  fit  to  lop  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
This  is  the  ufual  method  now  pra&ifed  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated,  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  intended  for  prefent  profit;  but  if  they  are  defigned 
for  large  trees,  or  are  cultivated  for  their  wood,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  different  manner,  for  thofe  which  are 
planted  from  fets  of  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  always  fend 
out  a  number  of  branches  toward  the  top,  which  fpread, 
and  form  large  heads  fit  for  lopping;  but  their  principal 
flem  never  advances  in  height,  therefore  where  regard  is 
paid  to  that,  they  fhould  be  propagated  by  Ihort  young 
branches,  which  fhould  be  put  ahnoft  their  whole  length  in 
the  ground,  leaving  only  two,  or  at  moll  but  three  buds  out 
of  the  ground,  and,  when  thefe  have  made  one  year’s  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  all  cut  off  except  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
belt  fituated,  which  mull  be  trained  up  to  a  flcm,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  timber  trees.  If  thefe  are  planted 
with  fuch  defign,  the  rows  fhould  be  four  feet  afunder,  and 
the  fets  two  feet  diftance  in  the  rows;  by  planting  them  fo 
clofe,  they  will  naturally  draw  each  other  upward,  and, 
when  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  ground  and 
meet,  they  fhould  be  gradually  thinned,  fo  as  a:  the  laft  to 
leave  every  other  row,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  about 
eight  feet  afunder.  If  they  are  fo  treated,  the  trees  will 
grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  rife  with  upright  Hems  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet  or  more. 

When  thefe  cuttings  are  planted,  it  is  ufual  to  fnarpea 
thofe  ends  to  a  point,  which  are  put  into  the  ground,  for 
the  better  thrufting  of  them  in  ;  but  the  beft  way  is  to  cut 
them  horizontally  juft  below  the  bud  or  eye,  and  to  make 
holes  with  an  iron  inftrument  in  the  ground  where  each 
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cutting  is  to  be  planted,  and,  when  they  are  put  in,  the 
ground  Ihouid  be  prefled  clofe  about  the  cuttings  with  the 
heel  to  fettle  it,  and  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  to  the 
cuttings. 

The  after  care  mull  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds 
the  two  firft  feafons,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
fo  much  Arength,  as  to  over-power  and  keep  down  the 
weeds they  will  alfo  require  fome  trimming  in  winter  to 
take  ofl'  any  lateral  fhoots,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
would  retard  their  upright.progrefs. 

There  are  great  trails  of  land  in  England  i it  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  to  the  owners,  and 
might,  by  the  planting  of  thefe  trees,  turn  to  as  good  ac-- 
count  as  the  baft  Corn  land.  The  larger  wood,  if  found, 
is  commonly  fold  to  the  turners  for  many  kirfds  of  light 
ware,  but  may  be  applied  to  many  other  purpofes. 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  planted  in  cuttings  about 
three  feet  long,  made  from  Arong  fhoots  of  the  former  year  ; 
thefe  are  thruft  down  two  feet  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  placed  about  three  feet  row  from  row, 
and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  obferving  always 
to  plant  the  rows  the  Hoping  way  of  the  ground  (efpecially 
if  the  tides  overflow  the  place)  ;  becaufe,  if  the  rows  are 
placed  the  contrary  way,  all  the  filth  and  weeds  will  be 
detained  by  the  fets,  which  will  choak  them  up. 

The  bell  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  in  the  ofier- 
grounds  is  in  February ,  for  if  they  are  planted  fooner,  they 
are  ap:  to  peel,  if  it  proves  hard  froft,  which  greatly  injures 
them.  Thefe  plants  are  always  cut  every  year,  and,  if  the 
foil  be  good,  they  will  produce  a  great  crop,  fo  that  the 
yearly  produce  of  one  acre  has  been  often  fold  for  fifteen 
pounds,  but  ten  pounds  is  a  common  price,  which  is  much 
better  than  Corn  land,  fo  that  it  is  great  pity  thefe  plants 
are  not  more  cultivated,  efpecially  upon  inoifl  foils,  upon 
W'hich  few  other  things  will  thrive. 

SALSOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plane.  275.  Glafl’wort. 

-  The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  compofed  ofl  five 
oval  obtufle  leaves  ;  the  flower  has  no  petals ,  but  hath  jive  Jhort 
flamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  diviflons  of  the  empalement  j 
it  hath  a  globular  get  men,  with  a  Jhort  two-pointed  flyle , 
crowned  by  recurved fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  capfule,  with  one  cell  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement , 
inclofrng  one  large  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Salsola  herbacea,  foltis  fubulatis  tnucrovaiis,  calycibus 
evatis  axillaribus.  JJn.  Sp.  Plant.  222.  Harbaceous  Salfola 
with  awl-fhaped  fharp-pointed  leaves,  and  oval  empale- 
ments  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

2.  Salsola  herbacea,  feliis  linearibus  mucronatts,  calycibus 
obtufls  axillaribus.  Herbaceous  Salfola  with  linear  acute- 

.  pointed  leaves,  and  obtufe  empalements  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

3.  Salscla  herbacea,  foltis  inermihus.  Guctt.  Stamp.  426. 
•Herbaceous  Salfola  with  fmooth  leaves. 

4.  Salsola  frutefeens,  foltis  ovatis  acutis  carnofls .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  223.  Shruby  Salfola  with  oval,  fiefliy,  acute-pointed 
leaves. 

5.  Salsola  herbacea,  floliis  fubulatis  mucronatts,  calycibus 
explanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  222.  Herbaceous  Salfola  [with 
pointed  awl-fhaped  leaves,  and  fpreading  empalements. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fait  marfhes  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles 
about  five  or  fix  inches  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches, 
which  fpread  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  fhort  awl-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fleftiy,  and  terminate  in  acute  fpines. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to 
which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompafled  by  fhort  prickly 
leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  The  feeds 
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are  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement  of  the  flower,  and  ripen 
in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  landy  fhores  of 
the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  'J  his  is  alfo  an  an- 
41  u a!  plant,  which  fends  out  many  diffufed  fialks,  garnifhed 
with  iinear  leaves  an  inch  long,  ending  with  fharp  fpines. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  fialks  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thole  of  the  former  ;  their  empalements  are  blunt, 
and  not  fo  clofely  encompafled  with  leaves  as  thole  of  the 
other.  -  •  >  -  & 

The  third  fort  rlfes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three  feet 
high,  fpreading  wide,  The  leaves  on  the  principal  ltalk, 
and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  are  long, 
flender,  and  have  no  fpines ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  and  branches  are  flender,  fhort,  and  crooked.  At 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produced  the  flowers,  which  are 
fmall,-  and  hardly  perceptible  ;  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  afterward  encompafles  the  capfule,  which  contains 
one  cochleated  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath 
fhrubby  perennial  fialks,  which  rile  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches,  garniihed  with  fleihy,.oval, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  coming  ouc  in  clufters  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  have  no  flift  prickles. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  between  the  leaves  toward 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be 
difcerr.ed,  unlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed.  1  he  leeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  kinds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Partary.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  fialks  are  herbaceous,  and  feldom  rife 
more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  awi* 
lliaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  empalements  of  the 
flowers  fpread  open  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  Rofe 
colour,  but  foon  fade  ;  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  Glaflwort  are  fometimes  promifeuoufly 
ufed  for  making  the  Sal  Alkali,  but  it  is  the  third  fort 
which  is  eileemed  belt  for  this  purpofe.  The  manner  of 
making  it  is  as  follows  :  Having  dug  a  trench  near  the  fea, 
they  lay  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay  the  herb  in 
heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the  liquor,  which, 
runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the  bottom,  which  at  length 
thickening  becomes  Sal  Alkali,  which  is  partly  of  a  black, 
and  partly  of  an  Afh-colour,  very  fharp  and  corrofive,  and 
of  a  faltilh  tafte.  This,  when  thoroughly  hardened,  be¬ 
comes  like  a  fione,  and  is  there  called  Soude  or  Sode.  It 
is  tranfpoited  from  thence  to  other  countries  for  making 
of  glafs. 

SALVIA.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  PI.  180.  tab,  83.  Sage. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  empalement  ofl  the  flower  is  tubulous,  of  one  leaf,  large  at 
the  jnouth,  where  it  is  cut  into  four  parts.  7 he  flower  is  ofl  the 
lip  kind,  of  one  petal ;  the  lower  part  is  tubulous ,  the  upper  is 
large  and  comprefl'ed ;  the  lower  lip  is  broad  and  trifid.  It  has 
two  Jhort  flamina,  which  fland  tranjverfe  to  the  lip ,  and  are 
fixed  in  the  middle  to  the  tube ,  to  whofe  tops  are  fixed  glands, 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  which  ft  the  Jummits ;  it  has  a  four- 
pointed  germen,  Jupporting  a  long  flender  flyle,  fltuated  between 
the  flamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fligma.  7he  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  four  roundijb  Jeeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empale- 
tiient. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Salvia  floliis  lanceolatis-ovatis  integris  crenulatis,  floribus 
verticillato  -  fpi  cal  is .  Sage  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire 
leaves,  which  are  flightly  crenated  on  their  edges,  and 
flowers  growing  in  whorled  fpikes. 

2.  Salvia  floliis  inflmis  cordatis,  Jummis  oblongo -ovatis  Jer- 
ratis  tomentofls,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Sage  with  heart- 
fhnpcd  lower  leaves,  the  upper  of  which  are  oblong, 

oval, 
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ova!,  Tawed,  and  woolly,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorled 
fpikes. 

3.  Salvia  foliis  laticeolatis  fepius  articulalis  fuhtus  tomett - 
tofts,  fioribus  fpicato-verticillatis ,  cnlycibus  ventricofs.  Sage 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  frequently  eared,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  growing  in  whorled 
fpikes,  and  bellied  empalements ;  commonly  called  Sage 
of  Virtue. 

4.  Salvia  foliis  linear! - lanceolatis  integerrimis  toonentefs , 
foribus  fpicatis  calycibus  breviffmis  ventricofs  acutis.  Sage 
with  linear,  fpear-fliaped,  woolly,  entire  leaves,  fpiked 
flowers,  and  tiie  fhorteft  bellied  empalements,  ending  in 
acute  points. 

3.  Salvia  foliis  inf  mis  pi  mat  is,  funmis  ternatis  rugofis , 
foribus  fpicatis,  caule  fruticofo  tementofo.  Sage  with  winged 
lower  leaves,  the  upper  ones  trifoliate  and  rough,  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  Ihrubby  woolly  flalk. 

6.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris  crenulaiis,  foribus 
fpicatis ,  calycibus  cbtafs.  Hart.  Cliff.  1 2.  Sage  with  fpear- 
fliaped,  oval,  entire  leaves,  which  are  flightly  crenated, 
fpiked  flowers,  and  blunt  empalements. 

7.  Salvia  foliis  cempoftis  pinnatis.  Hurt.  Cliff.  13.  Sage 
with  compound  winged  leaves. 

■  8,  Salvia  foliis  inf  mis  pinnatis ,  futnmis  fimplicibus  crenatis, 
foribus  verticillatis  caulibus  procumbentibus  kirftliffimis .  Sage 
with  winged  lower  leaves,  the  upper  ones  lir.gle  and  cre¬ 
nated,  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and  the  moil  hairy  trail¬ 
ing  ftalks. 

9.  Salvia  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  crenatis  fubtomentofis,  corollis 
talyce  angvfioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  23.  Sage  with  heart- 
fhaped,  blunt,  crenated  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  woolly, 
and  the  petals  narrower  than  the  empalement. 

10.  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundis  integerrimis ,  lafi  truncatis 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13.  Sage  with  roundifh  entire  leaves, 
which  are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  bafe. 

11.  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis,  bafi  truncatis  dentatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  13.  Sage  with  roundifli  fawed  leaves,  which 
are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  bafe. 

12.  Salvia  foliis  oblongo- evatis  integerrimis,  calycibus  pa- 
tulis  coloratis.  tab.  225.  fg.  2.  Sage  with  oblong,  oval, 
entire  leaves,  and  fpreading-coloured  empalements. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  large  Sage,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following  varieties : 
1.  The  common  green  Sage.  2.  The  Wormwood  Sage. 
3.  The  green  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf.  4.  The  red 
Sage.  5.  The  red  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf ;  thele  are 
accidental  variations,  and  therefore  are  not  enumerated  as 
fpecies.  The  common  Sage  grows  naturally  in  the  fout'nern 
parts  0 f  Europe,  but  is  here  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe ; 
but  that  variety,  with  red  or  blackifh  leaves,  is  the  molt 
common  in  the  Englifb  gardens,  and  the  Wormwood  Sage 
is  in  greater  plenty  here  than  the  common  green-leaved 
Sage,  which  is  but  in  few  gardens.  The  common  Sage  is 
fo  well  known,  as  to  require  no  defeription. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  titled  Balfamick  Sage  by 
the  gardeners.  The  ftalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo  upright 
ns  thofe  of  the  common  Sage;  they  are  very  hairy,  and 
divide  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  broad, 
heart-fhaped,  woolly  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  their  upper  furfaces  are 
rough;  the  leaves,  which  are  upon  the ’flower- flalks,  are 
oblong  and  oval,  (landing  upon  fhorter  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
very  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
whorled  fpikes  toward  the  top  of  the  branches  ;  the  whorls 
are  pretty  far  diflant,  and  but  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  blue,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common 
fort.  This  Sage  is  preferred  to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Sage  of  Virtue,  which  is 
sdfo  well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The  leaves 
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of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  they 
are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented  on  their  edges 
toward  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have  the  appearance  of 
ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
two  former  forts,  and  the  whorls  are  generally  naked, 
having  no  leaves  between  them.  The  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  very  narrow  and  entire,  (landing  in  clufters  on  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  very  hoary,  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  a  hoary  down  ;  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  flalk  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  Rofemary  ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  clofer  fpikes  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard  fent  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  flalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  divides  into  feve- 
rai  branches,  which  grow  eredl.  The  leaves  on  the  lower 
branches  are  winged,  being  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  fmall  lobes,  terminated  by  one  large  one.  Thofe  which 
grow  on  the  flowering  branches  are  trifoliate,  the  two  in¬ 
ner  lobes  being  fmall,  and  the  outer  one  is  large,  ending 
in  a  point ;  they  have  the  flavour  of  Wormwood,„and  their 
upper  furface  is  rough.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  whorls  are  pretty  clofe  to 
each  other,  ar.d  have  no  leaves  beiween  them ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  flefli  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval, 
woolly  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  flightly  crenated  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have  cbtufe 
empalements.  The  branches  of  this  Sage  have  often 
pcndlures  made  in  them  by  infefls,  at  which  places  grow 
large  protuberances  as  big  as  Apples,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  galls  upon  the  Oak,  and  the  rough  balls  on  the  Briar. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  is 
an  annual  plant  with  trailing  ftalks.  The  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  fmall 
pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  one  large  one;  thofe  farther 
up  are  trifoliate,  the  outer  lobe  being  four  times  the  fize  of 
the  fide  ones.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  as  are 
alfo  their  empalements. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  where  the 
late  Dr.  Sherard  gathered  the  feeds.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant  with  trailing  ftalks,  which  grow  near  two  feet  long, 
garnifhed  toward  the  bottom  with  leaves,  compofed  of  two 
pair  cf  fmall  lobes,  terminated  by  a  large  one,  but  thofe: 
toward  the  top  are  Angle,  and  (land  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  flefli  colour,  but  are  not  fucceedea  Wy  feeds  here. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Mexico.  This  is  no 
annua!  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  eredl,  four  cornered, 
branching  ftalk  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  arc  obtufely 
crenated  on  their  edges,  having  feveral  veins  on  their  lower 
fide,  which  diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides.  Their 
foot-ftalks  are  long  and  (lender ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a. 
fine  blue  colour,  and  their  tubes  are  narrower  than  the 
empalement. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope » 
This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  light-coloured  bark,  fending  out  branche.9 
the  whole  length,  which  grow  almolt  horizontally  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  routidifh  gray  leaves,  which  are  entiie, 
and  feetn  torn  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  alfo  indented. 

The 
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The  flowers  are  produced  in  thick  fliort  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  gold 
colour. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  tire  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  dalle  four  or  five  feet  high, 
dividing  into  branches,  garnilbed  with  oval  fawed  leaves 
of  a  gray  colour,  which  have  one  or  two  indentures  at 
their  bafe  that  feem  torn.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  line  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sage;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  fuccelfion  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and  thofe 
which  come ‘early,  are  often  l'ucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  has  been  lately  raifed  in  the  Dutch  gar¬ 
dens  from  feeds,  which  were  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  has  great  refemblance  to  the  former,  but  the 
branches  are  ftronger  and  grow  more  eredt ;  the  leaves  are 
longer,  and  not  fo  broad  ;  their  edges  are  not  fawed  ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  blue  than  the  other ;  their 
empalements  are  broader,  fpread  wider,  and  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  in  which  confifls  their  difference. 

All  the  forts  of  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if 
they  can  be  procured  ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not  perfect 
their  feeds  in  England ,  and  moft  of  the  forts,  but  efpecially 
the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily  propagated  by  flips,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them  from  feeds.  The  flips 
Ihould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  where,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrelhed  with  water, 
if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  they  will  foon  take  root. 
When  the  flips  have  made  good  roots,  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  w'hich  Ihould  always  be  upon  a  dry  foil, 
and  where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  for  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  or  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  be  deftroyed  in  winter  ;  nor  will 
thefe  plants  endure  the  cold  fo  well,  when  planted  upon  a 
rich  foil,  as  thofe  which  have  a  barren,  dry,  rocky  foil, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  verticillate  plants,  for  thefe 
will  often  grow  upon  walls,  where,  although  they  are  more 
expofed  to  the  cold  than  thofe  plants  in  the  ground,  they 
are  always  found  to  remain  in  fevere  winters  when  the 
others  are  deftroyed.  The  fide  (hoots  and  tops  of  thefe 
plants  may  be  gathered  in  the  fummer,  and  dried,  if  de- 
figned  for  tea,  otherwife  they  are  beft  taken  green  from  the 
plants  for  moft  other  ufes.  The  roots  of  the  common  forts 
of  Sage  will  lalt  feveral  years,  if  they  are  in  a  dry  warm 
foil,  but,  where  they  are  often  cropped  for  ufe,  the  plants 
will  become  ragged,  fo  there  (hould  be  a  fuccelfion  of  young 
ones  raifed  every  other  year. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts,  are  fomewhat  tender, 
fo  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land ;  therefore  thefe  mull  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  muft  be  removed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  that  they  may 
have  a  great  fliare  of  frefh  air  whenever  the  feafon  is  mild, 
for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn,  they  feldom  flower  well, 
and  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  In  fummer  they 
muft  be  expofed  amongft  other  exotick  plants  in  fome  well- 
iheltered  fituation,  for  they  are  pretty  hardy,  and  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  Iheltered  from  the  froft.  Thefe  plants  muft  be 
often  refrelhed  with  water  in  warm  weather,  otherwife  they 
will  lhrivel  and  decay,  and  they  Ihould  be  new-potted  at 
leait  twice  every  fummer,  becaufe  their  roots  will  greatly 
increafe,  which,  if  confined  in  the  pots  too  long,  will  turn 
mouldy,  and  decay. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  forts  are  annual  plants,  fo  are 
only  propagated  by  feeds;  thefe  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed 
of  light  earth  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
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and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  but, 
if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants 
will  not  come  up  till  the  next  year.  Thofe  cf  the  ninth 
fort  may  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  where  the  plants  will  appear  in  May,  and  require  no 
other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  they  fliould  grow  tall, 
they  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  the  ftrong  winds  will 
break  them  down  ;  but  the  feventh  fort  fpreads  its  branches 
upon  the  ground,  fo  will  require  no  fupport,  therefore  this 
only  requires  to.  have  room,  and  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  forts  are  natives  of  a 
warmer  country,  fo  thefe  require  protection  in  winter  ;  they 
are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
months.  If  thefe  are  planted  early  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be 
the  better  way  to  plant  them  in  pots,  which  Ihould  be 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot- bed,  and,  if  they  are 
(haded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re¬ 
frelhed  with  water,  they  will  put  out  good  roots  in  about 
two  months,  when  they  fliould  be  inured  gradually  to  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  fliould  be  removed  foon  after. 
The  cuttings  which  are  raifed  early  in  the  feafon,  will  be¬ 
come  ftrong  plants  before  winter,  fo  will  be  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  to  refill  the  cold  than  thofe  which  are  weak. 

Jf  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  fummer,  they  will  require 
no  artificial  heat,  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted  on  a  bed  of 
frefh  loamy  earth,  and  covered  clofe  down  with  a  bell  or 
hand-glafs,  and  Ihaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
giving  them  now  and  then  a  little  water,  they  will  take 
root  freely,  and  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  Ihould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  by  raifing  the  glafs  on  one  fide, 
and  fo  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  air.  When  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  well-rooted,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  final!  pot,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  froft,  when  they  muft  be  carried  into  fhelter, 
and  in  winter  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  hardy 
green-houfe  plants,  which  only  require  protection  from 
froft,  obferving  not  to  over-water  them  during  the  cold 
weather,  but  in  fummer,  when  they  are  in  the  open  air, 
they  will  require  it  often. 

SALVIA  AGREST1S.  See  Teucrium. 

SAMBUCUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  606.  tab.  376.  The 
Elder-tree. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  /mail  permanent  empalemenl  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  parts  ;  it  has  one  concave  wbeel-Jhapcd  petal  cut  into 
fve  obtufe  foments  at  the  brim,  which  are  refexed,  and  five 
awl-Jhaped  fiamina  the  length  of  the  petal ,  terminated  by  roundifb 
fummits,  with  an  oval  germen  ftuated  under  the  fewer,  having 
no  fiyle,  in  room  of  which  is  a  fwelling  gland ,  crowned  by  three 
obtufe  figmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  berry 
with  one  cell ,  including  three  angular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sambu.cus  caule  arboreo  ramofo,  floribus  umbellatis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  243.  Elder  with  a  branching  tree-like 
ltalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels;  or  common  Elder 
with  black  berries. 

2.  Sameucus  foliis  pinnaiifdis,  foribus  umbellatis,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo.  Elder  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  flowers 
growing  in  umbels,  and  a  Ihrubby  branching  ltalk  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Parfley- leaved  Elder. 

3.  Sameucus  racemis  compoftis  ovatis,  caule  arboreo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant,  270.  Elder  with  oval  compound  bunches  of 
flowers,  and  a  tree-like  ftall> ;  or  red- berried  Mountain 
Elder. 
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4.  SaMBUCI/3  taule  berbaceo  ramofo,  foliolis  dentaiis.  Tab. 
226.  Elder  with  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  the 
fmall  leaves  indented  ;  or  dwarf  Elder. 

5-  Sambucus  caule  berbaceo  ratnojo,  foliolis  lincari-lanceola- 
tis  acute  dentatis.  Elder  with  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk, 
and  linear  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  fharply  indented  ; 
dwarf  Elder  with  a  cut  leaf. 

6.  SaMBUCUS  cymis  quinquepartitis,  foliis  fubpinnatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant,  zbg.  American  Elder  with  leaves  almoft  winged. 

The  firfl  fort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Elder,  which 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  Of  this  there 
are  the  following  varieties,  <viz.  The  white  and  green^ 
berried  Elder,  and  the  variegated-leaved  Elder.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  undoubtedly  a  variety,  but  I  much  doubt  if  the  white 
is  not  a  diftindl  fpecies,  for  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  much 
lefs,  and  very  {lightly  lawed  on  their  edges,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  common  fort  are  deeply  favved  ;  they  are  alfo 
fmoother,  and  of  a  lighter  green  ;  the  plants  which  have 
been  railed  from  the  berries,  have  not  altered,  fo  there  is 
great  reafon  for  fuppofmg  them  different  fpecies  ;  but  as  I 
have  made  but  one  trial  of  this,  I  am  unwilling  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  fingle  experiment,  but  fhali  leave  it  as  a  doubt 
till  further  trial  is  made. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  titled  Parfley-leaved  Elder 
by  the  gardeners ;  this  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a ' 
variety  of  the  firft,  but  there  can  be  little  reafon  for  doubt¬ 
ing  of  its  being  a  diftindl  fpecies.  The  lobes  of  thefe  leaves 
are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  cut  into  feveral 
fine  fegments  ;  thefe  are  again  deeply  indented  on  their 
edges  regularly,  in  form  of  winged  leaves.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  fhoots 
are  fhort ;  the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour,  and  their 
berries  are  a  little  fmaller. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  This  fends  up  many  fhrubby  ftalks  from 
the  root,  which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  divide 
into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  leaves 
come  out  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches 
are  compofed  generally  of  two  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one ;  thefe.are  {horter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Elder,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  have  frequently 
but  three  lobes  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  pretty 
fmooth.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots  in 
oval  bunches,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
berries,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  midland 
counties  in  England,  where  it  is  frequently  a  troublefome 
weed  in  the  fields ;  this  is  called  dwarf  Elder,  Danewort, 
and  Walwort.  It  hath  creeping  roots,  which  fpread  far  in 
the  ground,  fo  propagates  very  faft  where-ever  the  plant 
once  gets  pofleffion  ;  the  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  rife 
from  three'  to  five  feet  high,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  ground,  and  fend  out  a  few  fide  branches  toward  the 
top,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  of  a  deep 
green,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow 
in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  the  fame 
form  with  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but  fmaller,  and  are 
fpotted  with  red.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but  fmaller. 

This  plant  is  frequently  ufed  in  medicine  ;  it  purges  ferous 
watery  humours  by  ftool,  and  is  therefore  much  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  dropfy,  in  which  diforder  I  have  known  the 
juice  of  this  plant  perform  wonders  in  a  fhort  time  ;  it  was 
adminiflered  three  times  a  week,  two  fpoonfuls  was  the 
dofe  given  at  each  time.  It  is  alfo  accounted  a  good  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  gout,  and  fcorbutick  diforders.  The  young 
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fhoots  of  the  common  Elder  are  frequently  fold  for  this  ini 
the  markets,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by 
the  number  and  fhape  of  the  lobes  on  each  leaf :  the  com¬ 
mon  Elder  has  feldom  more  than  five  lobes,  which  are 
broader  and  much  {horter  than  thofe  of  the  dwarf  Elder, 
and  are  pretty  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  leaves 
of  the  dwarf  Elder  have  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  lobes  to 
each  leaf,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  very  flightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges. 

The  roots  of  the  fifth  fort  do  not  creep  fo  much  in  the 
ground  as  thofe  of  the  fourth ;  the  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 
but  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  are  clofer  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
which  have  feldom  more  than  feven  lobes  to  each,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  top  of  the  ftalks  but  five;  thefe  are  long  and 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  deeply  cut  on 
thi\ir  edges,  ending  with  winged  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the 
like  berries. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  feveral  other 
part3  of  North  America ,  where  it  grows  as  large  as  our  com¬ 
mon  Elder.  This  fort,  when  young,  and  the  fhoots  are 
full  of  fap,  is  tender,  fo  that  the  froft  often  kills  them  al¬ 
moft  to  the  ground  ;  but  when  the  plants  become  woody, 
they  are  rarely  hurt.  The  leaves  of  this  are  narrower  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  and  are  compofed  of  many 
more  pinnae ;  the  berries  are  alfo  fmaller,  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ference  chiefly  confifts. 

The  three  firft  and  fixth  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  or  by  fowing  their  feeds ;  but  the  former  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  expeditious  method,  is  generally  pradiifed. 
The  feafon  for  planting  of  their  cuttings  is  any  time  from 
September  to  March ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  there  needs  no 
more  care  than  to  thruft  the  cuttings  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  they  will  take  root  faft  enough, 
and  may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  which  may  be  upon  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ; 
they  are  extreme  hardy,  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fall  upon  the  ground,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  plant3 
the  fucceeding  fummer. 

The  firft  fort  is  often  planted  for  making  fences,  becaufe 
of  the  quick, growth  ;  but  as  the  bottom  becomes  naked  in 
a  few  years,  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe ;  neither 
would  I  recommend  it  to  be  planted  near  habitations,  be¬ 
caufe  at  the  feafon  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  emits  fuch  a 
ftrong  feent,  as  will  occafion  violent  pains  in  the  heads  of 
thofe  who  abide  long  near  them ;  beiides,  the  crude  parts 
which  are  continualjy  perfpired  through  the  leaves,  are  ac¬ 
counted  unwhclefome,  though  the  leaves,  bark,  and  other 
parts,  are  greatly  efteemed  for  many  ufes  in  medicine. 

The  fourth  fort  propagates  itfelf  faft  enough  where-ever 
it  is  once  planted,  by  its  creeping  roots,  fo  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  therefore  is  not  a  proper 
plant  for  gardens;  but  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  keep  it 
for  medicinal  ufe,  need  only  plant  one  or  two  of  the  roots 
in  any  abjedt  part  of  a  garden  or  field,  and  the  place  will 
foon  be  fpread  over  with  it. 

The  fifth  fort  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  is  feldom  admitted  into  other  gardens. 
This  propagates  by  the  root,  though  not  fo  faft  as  the  other. 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  upon  any  foil,  or  in  any 
fituation  ;  the  trees  are  frequently  feen  growing  on  the  top, 
and  out  of  the  fide  of  old  walls;  and  they  are  often  feen 
growing  clofe  to  ditches,  and  in  very  moift  places,  fo  that 
where-ever  the  feeds  are  fcattered,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
as  they  often  do  from  the  hollow  of  another  tree.  The 
leaves  and  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  fo  bitter  and  naufeous, 
that  few  animals  will  browfe  upon  it.  I  have  often  feen 
the  trees  growing  in  parks,  where  there  hao  been  variety 
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of  animals,  and  have  obfervcd  they  were  untouched,  when 
almolt  all  the  other  trees  within  reach  have  been  cropped 

by  the  cattle.  _  c 

The  young  (hoots  of  this  tree  are  ftrong  and  very  lull  ot 
pith,  but  as  the  trees  grow  old,  their  wood  becomes  very 
hard,  and  will  polifh  almoft  as  well  as  that  of  the  Box-tree, 
fo  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  when  Box-wood  is 
fcarce. 

The  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries  of  this  tree,  are 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  inner  bark  is  efleemed  good  for 
droofies ;  the  leaves  are  outwardly  ufed  for  the  piles  and 
inflammations.  The  flowers  are  inwardly  ufed  to  expel 
wind,  and  the  berries  are  efleemed  cordial  and  ufeful  in 
hyiterick  diforders,  and  are  frequently  put  into  gargarifms 
for  fore  mouths  and  throats. 

SAMOLUS.  Tourn.  In Jl.  R.  H.  143-.  tab.  60.  Round¬ 
leaved  Water  Pimpernel. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

*  The.  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  erect,  and  cut  into 
five  jegmtnts.  It  has  one  petal,  with  a  Jhort  spreading  tube  ; 
the  brim  is  plain,  obt'uje ,  and  cut  into  five  parts.  It  has  five 
Jhort  Jl ami n  a  placed  between  each  Jegment  of  the  petal,  ter  mi 
r.aicd  by  Jummits  which  tom  together.  The  gertr.en  is  fltuated 
under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  funder  flyle,  crowned  by  a  headed 
fligma.  The  per  men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capjule  with 
one  cell,  cut  half'  through  into  five  valves,  filled  with  fmall 
oval  feeds.' 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  which  is, 
Samolus  valerandi.  J.  B.  Round-leaved  Water  Pim¬ 
pernel. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fwampy  places,  where  the 
water  ufually  Bands  in  winter,  and  is  feldom  preierved  in 
gardens.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Augufi  at  which  time,  whoever 
hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  this  plant,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  on 
a  moift  foil,  where  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no 
father  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

SAMYDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  525. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  rough  bell  Jkaped  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  points.  It  has  no  petal,  but 
has  fifteen  Jhort  awl  Jbapcd  Jlamina,  inferted  in  the  empalement, 
terminated  by  oval  Jummits,  and  a  hairy  globular  germen,  J up- 
porting  a  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  by  a  headed  fligma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry  with  flour  furrows ,  hav¬ 
ing  four  cells,  including  many  kidney-jhaped feeds ,  itr.merfed  in  the 
oval  receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Samyda  foliis  ovatis  ferratis ,  f.orilus  axillaribus.  Sa- 
myda  with  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 

2.  Samyda  feliis  compofitis  pinnatis.  Samyda  with  com¬ 
pound  winged  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  the  firft 
fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  lending 
out  feveral  weak  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  point,  fawed  on  their  edges,  ot  a  light  green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
upon  {hors  foot-fialks ;  they  have  a  five-leaved  empalement, 
which  is  of  a  bright  red  within;  the  ftamina,  which  are 
about  fifteen  in  number,  are  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
empalement,  and  Band  ereiff  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oval  germen,  which  turns  to  a  berry  with  four  cells,  con¬ 
taining  frnall  feeds. 

The  other  fort  has  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Wal¬ 
nut-tree,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the  infide  of  the  empalement 
is  of  a  purple  colour,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  lirff. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow  ; 
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thefe  muff  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpnng,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  countries.  They  muff  be  always  kept  in  the  bartc.- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  make  but  little  pro- 
grefs  in  England.  \ 

SANGUINARIA.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  252.  Puccoon. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  conipofled  of  two  oval  concave 
leaves ,  which  flail  away.  It  hath  eight  oblong ,  obtufe ,  Jpr  ced¬ 
ing  petals,  which  are  alternately  narrow.  It  has  many  jingle 
ftamina,  vehicle  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Jummits,  and  fin  oblong  comprefted  germen,  having  no  flyle , 
crowned  by  a  permanent  thick  fligma,  with  two  channels .  1  he 

germen  becomes  an  oblong  bellied  capflule  with  two  vatves^ 
pointed  at  both  ends,  inclofing  round  acute-pointed  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Sanguinaria.  Hort.  Clift.  202.  Puccoon. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  plant  mentioned  in 
the  Eltham  garden,  but  they  are  not  diftinft  fpecies,  for  they 
vary  annually,  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  mention  their 
variations. 

It  is  a  native  of  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
before  the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out,  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is,  in  many  places,  covered  with  the  flowers,  which 
have  fome  refemblance  to  our  Wood  Anemone,  but  they 
have  (hort  naked  pedicles,  each  fupporting  one  flower  at 
the  top.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  will  have  ten  or  twelve 
petals,  fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range  of  leaves, 
which  has  occafioned  their  being  termed  double  flowers ; 
but  this  is  only  accidental,  the  fame  roots  in  different  years 
producing  different  flowers.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
tuberous,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  yellow  juice,  which  the 
Indians  ufe  to  paint  themlelves  with. 

This  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  but  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loofe  foil  and  a  fliel- 
tered  fituation,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  is 
propagated  by  the  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  and  parted 
every  other  year  ;  the  beft  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  roots  may  have  time  to  lend  out  fibres  be¬ 
fore  the  hard  froft  fets  in.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  appear 
in  April,  and  when  they  decay,  the  green  leaves  come  out, 
which  will  continue  till  Midjummer-,  then  they  decay,  and 
the  roots  remain  unatflive  till  the  following  autumn  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  the  roots  are  marked,  it  will  be  pretty  difficult  to 
find  them,  after  their  leaves  decay,  for  they  are  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  fo  are  not  eafily  diflinguiihed 
from  the  earth. 

SANGUIS  DRACONTS.  See  Palma. 

SANGUISORBA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  136.  Burnet. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compcfcd  of  two  Jhort  leaves 
placed  oppoflte,  which  fall  away.  The  flower  hath  one  plain 
petal,  cut  into  four  obtufe  fegments,  which  join  at  their  bafe.  It 
has  flour  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  fmall 
roundifh  Jummits,  and  a  four-cornered  germen,  fltuated  between 
the  empalement  and  petal,  fupporting  a  Jhort  fender  flyle,  crowned 
by  an  obtije  fligma.  The  germen  afterv.ard  turns  to  a  fmall 
capfulc  vjith  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39.  Sangui- 
forba  with  oval  fpikes  ;  or  greater  Burnet.% 

2.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  cylindricis ,  foliolis  cordato-oblongis, 
rigidis,  ferratis.  Sanguiforba  with  cylindrical  fpikes,  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  oblong,  heart-fliaped,  ft  iff,  and  fawed. 

3.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  orbiculatis  compaftis.  Sanguiforba 

v/ith  round  compact  fpikes.  * 
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4.  SanCUISORBA  fpicis  longijjhnis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39.  San- 
guiforba  with  the  longeft  fpikes ;  or  greateft  Canada  Barnet. 

rI  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in  divers 
parts  of  England.  The  llaiks  of  this  rife  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  branching  toward  the  top,  and  are  terminated  by 
thick  oval  fpikes  of  flowers,  of  a  grayilh  brown  colour, 
which  are  divided  into  four  fegments  almoll  to  the  bottom. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  cornered  feeds.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes 
placed  along  a  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are 
thin,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  downy  on  their 
under  fide. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Piedmont.  This  rifes 
with  ftiff  upright  fialks  more  than  three  feet  high,  branching  ( 
out  toward  the  top,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  fpike  of  brown  flowers,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  but  fmaller.  The  leaves  are  long,  their  foot- 
llaiks  are  very  ftrong,  and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort  j  the  leaves  have  feven  or  eight  pair  of  ftiff  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  heart-fhaped,  deeply 
lawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
hut  pale  on  their  under,  having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  at 
the  bafe  of  which  come  out  two  fmall  roundifh  leaves  or 
ears,  which  are  deeply  indented.  This  retains  its  difference 
when  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  is  undoubtedly  a  diftind 
fpecies. 

The  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  having  but  four  pair  of  lobes  to  each,  terminated  by  • 
an  odd  or.e ;  they  are  bluntly  l'awed  on  their  edges,  and 
have  very  fhort  foot-fialks,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under.  The  ftalks  rife  about  two 
feet  high,  branching  pretty  much  toward  their  top,  and 
are  terminated  by  round  heads  or  fpikes  of  reddilh  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  autumn.  It  grows  natu- 
-rally  in  Spain. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  leaver  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  a  little  fliffer, 
compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one;  choie  on  the  lower  part  of  the  midrib  Hand  alternate, 
but  the  two  upper  pair  are  oppofite,  of  a  light  green  colour, 
■and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet 
thigh,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  fmall  branches,  which 
Hand  ereft,  and  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  flowers, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  each  Handing  upon  a  fhort 
foot-flalk. 

There  is  another  with  long  fpikes  of  red  flowers,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  fame  countries,  vvhofe  ftalks  rife 
higher ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  thicker ;  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  are  whiter  on  their  under  fide  j 
but  whether  this  is  a  diftind  fpecies,  or  an  accidental  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fourth,  I  cannot  as  yet  determine. 

All  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots  ;  if  they  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  they  thould  be  Town  in  the  autumn, 
for  when  they  are  fotfn  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow 
the  fame  year.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be 
kept  dean  from  weeds  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  at 
about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  water 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds 
till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following  fummer  they  will 
.produce  flowers  and  feeds,  but  their  roots  will  abide  many 
years. 

If  the  roots  are  parted,  it  fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  that 
they  may  get  good  root  before  the  dry  weather  comes  on  in 
the  fpring. 
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The  other  forts  of  Burnet  are  referred  to  the  article 

P  O  T  E  R  I  U  M . 

SANICULA.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  326.  tab.  173.  Sanicle,, 
The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umlellated fiower.  The  univerfal  umbel 
hath  but  fen. v  rays  ;  the  involucrum  is  ftuaied  but  half  round  on 
the  outfde  ;  the  partial  umbels  have  many  clufered  rays,  and  their 
involucrum, s  furround  them  on  e  very  fide  ;  the  fiowers  have  five 
cojnpreffed  petals,  nvhich  are  bifid,  and  turn  inward ;  they  have 
five  ereCl  Jlamina,  which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  fiumnuSs ,  and  a  brifily  germen ,  fituated  under 
the  flower,  fiupporting  tnvo  awl-Jhaped  fiyles,  which  are  refiiexed. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  rough  oval  pointed  fruit,  di¬ 
viding  into  two  parts,  each  containing  one  feed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  at  prefent  in 
England,  viz. 

Sanicula  ojficinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle,  or  Self-heal. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  fnady  places  in 
fevcral  parts  of  England,  but  being  a  medicinal  plant,  may 
be  propagated  in  gardens  for  ufe.  It  may  be  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots  any  time  from  September  to  March,  but  it 
is  belt  to  do  it  in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  dry  weather  in  fpring  comes  on  ;  they 
Ihould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  exceedingly. 

SANTOLINA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  460.  tab.  260.  La* 
vender-cotton. 

1  he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  fiower  with  a  fcaly  hemifpherical  empale * 
nient.  The  fower  is  uniform,  compofed  of  many  funnel-Jhaped 
hermaphrodite  forets,  which  are  longer  than  the  empalemer.t,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  which  turn  backward ;  they  have 
five  very  Jhort  hair-like  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fiam • 
mits,  and  an  oblong  four-cornered  germen,  fiupporting  a  fender 
fyle,  crowned  by  two  oblong,  depi-efied,  torsi  figmas.  The  ger- 
mcn  afterward  becomes  a  fngle,  oblong,  four-cornered feed,  which 
is  either  naked  or  crowned  with  very  Jhort  down,  ripening  in  the 
common  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  quadrifariam  den  - 
tatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Lavender -cotton  with  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  leaves  indented  four  ways ;  or  com¬ 
mon  Lavender-cotton. 

2.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  calycibus  globofs,  foliis 
quadrifariam  dentatis  tomentofs.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  globular  empalements,  and  woolly 
leaves,  which  are  indented  four  ways. 

3.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  caulilus  decumbentibus , 
foliis  linearibus  quadrifariam  dentatis.  Lavender- cotton  with. 

one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  declining  ftalks,  and  linear 
leaves,  which  are  four  ways  indented. 

4.  Santolina  peduncidis  unifioris,  foliis  linearibus  longijji¬ 
mis  bifariam  dentatis.  Lavender-Cotton  with  one  flower  upon 
a  foot-ftalk,  and  very  long  linear  leaves,  which  are  two 
ways  indented. 

5.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  capitulis  globofs,  foliis 
linearibus .  integerrimis.  Lavender- cotton  wirh  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-ftalk,  globular  heads,  and  linear  entire  leaves. 

6.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  linearibus  confer  tit 
obtufis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk, 
and  linear  obtufe  leaves  growing  in  ciufters. 

7.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  longioribus  tomen - 
tofu,  duplicato  dentatis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-flalk,  and  longer  woolly  leaves,  which  are 
twice  indented. 

8.  Santolina  corymhis  fmplicilus  coarClatis,  foliis  pinna- 
iifidis  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P42.  tab.  227.  fig.  1.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  Angle  corymbufes  of  flowers,  which  are  clofed 
together  at  the  top,  and  wing  pointed  indented  leaves. 

T  t  t  t  9.  Santo- 
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9.  Santolina  torymbis  fimplicibus  fafiigiatis,  folds  tri/obis 
iuneiformibus,  Lin.  Sp .  Plant.  843.  Lavender-cotton  with 
fingle  corymbufes  of  flowers,  which  are  clofed  together  at 
the  top,  and  leaves  having  three  wedgefhaped  lobes. 

10.  Santolina  torymbis  Jimplicibus  fafigiatis,  foliis  fetni- 
trifdis  li near i bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843.  Lavender-cotton 
with  lingle  corymbufes,  which  are  clofed  together  at  the 
top,  and  linear  leaves  half  divided  into  three  points. 

11.  Santolina  corymbis  compoftis  fajligiatis,  foliis  infe- 
rioribus  linearibus  dentatis  fuperioribus  ova t is  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  398.  Lavender-cotton  with  compound  corymbufes, 
which  are  clofed  together  at  the  top,  the  under  leaves  linear 
and  indented,  and  the  upper  oval  and  fawed. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  common  Lavender-cotton,  which  has 
been  long  known  in  the  Englijb  gardens;  it  was  formerly 
titled  Abrotanurn  fcemina,  or  female  Southernwood,  and  by 
the  corruption  of  words  was  cabled  Brotany  by  the  market 
people  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy,  and  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  ligneous  flalk  dividing  into 
many  branches,  garnifhed  with  flender  hoary  leaves,  that 
are  four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  rank  flrong  odour  when 
handled.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  a  lingle  flower, 
compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  fiflular, 
cut  into  live  parts  at  the  top,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalernent,  having  no  bor¬ 
ders  or  rays,  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  ftriated 
feeds,  which  are  feparated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the 
empalernent ;  the  plants  love  a  dry  foil  and  a  flickered 
jituation.  The  leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers,  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  reputed  good  to  deftroy  worms. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  branches  out 
like  the  former,  but  the  plants  feldom  grew  fo  tall.  .  The 
branches  are  garnifhed  very  clofely  below  with  leaves  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  fhorter,  thicker,  and  whiter  ; 
the  fiowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of  the  florets 
are  more  reflextd  ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  fulphur  colour  than 
the  other.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

The  third  fort  is  of  lower  ftature  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  feldom  rifing  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high. 
The  branches  fpread  horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Ihorter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
which  aie  hoary,  and  finely  indented  ;  the  fialks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  higher  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they  are  flender,  fmooth, 
and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  long  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  but  two  ways  indented  ;  the  fialks  are 
flender,  naked  toward  the  top,  and  terminated  by  fingle 
flowers  of  a  gold  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  long  flender  branches,  garnifned  with 
Angle  linear  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  fialks 
are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  globular  flowers,  of  a  pale 
fulphur  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth,  but  the  branches 
are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which 
come  cut  in  cluflers.  The  flower-ftalks  are  fparfedly  dif- 
pofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their  top;  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  feverth  fort  hath  fhrubby  fialks,  which  rife  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the 
former,  whofe  indentures  are  loofer  but  double;  they  are 
hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an  odour  like  Chamomile. 
The  leaves  are  placed  pretty  far  afunder,  and  the  fialks  are 
gariiiihed  with  them  to  the  top.  The  fialks  are  divided 
likewife  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  foot-llalks,  each 
fuflaining  one  pretty  large  fulphur-eoloured  flower. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu- 
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rally  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  rifes  with  herbaceous  {len¬ 
der  fialks  one  foot  high,  which  are  hoary,  fending  out 
branches,  which  diminilh  in  their  length  to  the  top  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  which  are  in  cluf- 
ters ;  they  have  an  agreeable  odour  when  bruifed.  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  cluflers  of  flowers,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending 
out  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  fhort  flat  leaves,  cut 
into  three  parts  at  the  top,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches.  The  flowers  -are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  co- 
rymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  clofely 
connected  together  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  and 
have  roundifh  fcaly  empalements. 

The  tenth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  fhrubby  flalk  very  like  the  former,  but  the 
leaves  of  this  are  linear,  cut  half  their  length  into  three 
points,  and  fometimes  into  five.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  low  fhrubby  flalk,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  two  forts  of  leaves ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  are  oblong,  and  cut  on  their  edges  into  acute 
points  ;  but  the  upper  are  fhort,  flifF,  and  flightly  indented 
at  their  ends.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  compound 
corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  plants  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe,  and  the  fix  next  are  propagated  by  the  gardeners 
near  London  for  furnifhing  balconies,  and  other  little  places 
in  and  near  the  city,  by  way  of  ornament.  The  feven  forts 
firfl  mentioned  are  hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  poor  dry  foil, 
for  in  fuch  ground  the  plants  will  be  {tinted,  fo  will  be 
hard  and  better  able  to  refill  the  cold,  and  will  have  a 
better  appearance  than  thofe  which  are  in  rich  ground, 
whofe  branches  will  be.  long  and  diffufed,  fo  by  hard  rains 
or  flrong  winds  are difplaced,  and  fometimes  broken  down; 
whereas,  in  poor  land,  they  will  grow  compadt,  and  the 
plants  will  continue  much  longer. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become  orna¬ 
ments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bofquets  of  ever¬ 
green  fhrubs,  where,  if  thefe  are  artfully  intermixed  with 
other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and  placed  in  the  front 
line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety,  especially  if  care 
be  taken  to  trim  them  twice  in  a  fummer  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  otherwife  their  branches  are  apt  to  flraggle, 
and  in  wet  weather  to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which 
renders  them  unfightly  ;  bur,  when  they  are  kept  in  order, 
their  hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
effedl  in  fuch  plantations. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings 
during  the  fpring,  in  a  border  of  light  frefh  earth,  but  mufl 
be  watered  and  fhaded  in  hot  dry  weather  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
but,  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to  receive  them, 
it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in  the  border  until 
fpring,  for  if  they  are  tranfplan-ted  late  in  autumn,  they  are 
liable  to  be  dellroyed  by  cold  in  winter. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  is  propagated  only 
by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  the  latter  end  0 i  March  upon 
a  moderate  bed,  and  when  the  plants  appear,  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Balfamine,  and  other  haidy 
kinds  of  annuals ;  the  latter  er.d  of  May  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  w'arm  border  of  light  earth,  where  they  wifi 
flower,  and  in  warm  feafons  will  perfect  their  feeds. 
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The  other  kinds  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  they  are  kept  in  pots, 
and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  autumn;  but,  as  thefe 
only  require  proteftion  from  hard  frolt,  fo  they  muft  not 
be  treated  too  tenderly,  for  then  their  branches  will  be 
weak,  and  unfighdy,  therefore  they  fhould  be  placed  with 
the  more  hardy  exotick  plants,  where  they  may  have  a 
large  (hare  of  air  whenever  the  feafon  is  mild.  Thefe  are 
eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  any  time  in  fummcr, 
which  muft  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken  root. 

^  SAPINDUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  659.  tab.  440.  The 
Sopeberry-tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cotnpofed  of  four  plajp,  oval, 
coloured  leaves.  The  flower  has  four  oval  petals,  which  are 
lefs  than  the  empalement ;  it  has  eight  flamina,  which  are  the 
length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  ereft  fummits ,  and  an  oval 
germen  with  three  or  four  lobes,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Jiyle,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  become S  one,  two,  or 
three  globular  berries,  including  suits  of  the  fame  form.  There  is 
rarely  above  one  of  thefe  pregnant ,  the  other  are  abortive. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sapindus  folds  pinnatis  decurreutilus.  Sopebcrry-tree 
with  winged  running  leaves. 

2.  Sapindus/o/w pinnatis.  Sopeberry  tree  with  winged 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Wefl- 
1  tidies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  lending  out  many  branches,  garnilhed  with 
winged  leaves,  ccmpofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-fhaped 
lobes.  The  midrib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy  border 
running  on  each  fide  from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  the  other, 
which  is  broadeft  in  the  middle  between  the  lobes  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikcs  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  as  large  as 
middling  Cherries,  fometimes  Angle,  at  others  two,  three, 
or  four  are  joined  together ;  thefe  have  a  faponaceous  Ikin 
or  cover,  which  inclofes  a  very  fmooth  roundifh  nut  of  the 
fame  form,  of  a  Ihining  black  when  ripe.  The  fkin  or 
pulp  which  furrounds  the  nuts,  is  ufed  in  America  to  walh 
linen,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  it,  if  often 
ufed,  being  of  a  very  acrid  nature. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  India.  This  hath  a  ftrong 
woody  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  twenty  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  ftrong  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
gray  bark,  and  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
many  fpear-fhaped  lobes ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  midrib,  which  has  no  border  or  wing  like  the 
other.  The  end  of  the  branches  are  divided  into  two  or 
three  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fort;  thde  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli 
berries  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  they  muft  be  put 
into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  Jn  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
the  glafles  of  the  hot  bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  day  in 
warm  weather,  to  admit  frelh  air  to  the  plants.  In  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  the  plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant,  when  they  mull  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fiiade  them  from  the  fun 
Until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  mull; 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered. 

After  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  make  great 
progrefs,  efpecially  the  fecond  fort,  fo  Ihould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  ojien  air  by  degrees,  for  this  will  live  in  a  green- 
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houfe  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air;  but  the  firft  is  not  fo  hardy,  fo  mull  be  treated 
more  tenderly.  I  have  frequently  raifed  thefe  plants  from 
feeds  to  the  height  of  two  feet  in  one  fummft,  and  the 
leaves  have  been  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  fo  that  they 
made  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  thefe  did  not  furvive  the 
winter,  whereas  thofe  which  were  expofed  to  the  open  air 
in  July,  and  thereby  Hinted  in  their  growth,  continued  their 
leaves  frefh  all  the  winter.  Thefe  were  placed  in  a  ftove 
upon  (helves,  where  the  warmth  was  very  moderate,  with 
which  thefe  plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater  heat. 

SAPONARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  449.  Sopewort. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  f.ve  points.  ■  It  has  five  petals ,  whofe  tails  are  narrow , 
and  the  length  of  the  empalement ;  their  borders  are  broad,  ob- 
tufe ,  and  plain.  It  has  ten  awl-Jhaped flamina,  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  inferted  into  the  petals,  and  are  tenrdnated  by  cbtufle 
profit- ate  fummits,  and  a  taper  germen,  fupporting  two  ereft  pa¬ 
rallel  flyles,  cr evened  by  acute  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  clofe  capfule  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  having  one 
cell,  filled  with  J'mall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis. 
Hcrt.  Cliff.  165.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  empalements, 
and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves;  vulgarly  called  Sopewort. 

2.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  ovatis  nervofs 
femiampiexicnulibi's.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  empalements, 
and  oval  veined  leaves,  half  embracing  the  ftalks. 

3.  Saponaria  calycibus.  pyramidatis  quinquangularibus,  foliis 
oliongo- ovatis  acuminatis.  Sopewort  with  pyramidal  five- 
cornered  empalements,  and  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed 
leaves. 

4.  Saponaria  calycibus  pyramidatis  quinquangulari. bus, 
foliis  ovato-Ianceolalis,  femiamplexicaulibus.  Sopewort  with 
pyramidal  five-cornered  empalements,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  half  embracing  the  ftalks. 

5.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis  villofs,  caule  dichotoma 
erefto  patulo.  Hort: Upfal.  106.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical 
hairy  empalements,  and  ereft  fpreading  ftalks,  which  are 
divided  by  pairs. 

The  firft:  fort  is  the  common  Sopewort  of  the  (hops ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens  ;  it  has  a  creeping  root,  fo  as  in  a  fhort 
time  to  fill  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  from  which  arife  many 
purplifh  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  are  jointed,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  oppoftte  leaves  at  each  ;  thefe  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  oppofite  ; 
they  fuftain  four,  five,  or  more  purple  flowers  each,  which 
have  generally  two  fmall  leaves  placed  under  them.  Tho 
ftalk  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  form  of  an  umbel ;  they  have  each  a  large  fwelling 
cylindrical  empalement,  and  five  broad  obtufe  petals,  which 
fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  capfules  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  decoftion  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  fcour 
woollen  cloths :  the  poor  people  in  fome  countries  ufed  it 
inftead  of  fope  for  walking,  from  whence  it  had  its  title. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which  is 
preferved  in  gardens,  but  the  roots  are  very  apt  to  fpread# 
if  they  are  not  confined,  fo  thefe  plants  fliould  not  be  placed 
in  borders  among  better  flowers ;  but  as  the  flowers  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceflion  from  July  to  the  middle  of  September ,  fo 
a  few  of  the  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  fome  abjeft 
part  of  the  garden,  for  they  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  and 
propagate  fall  enough  by  their  creeping  roots. 

The  fecond  fort  was  found  growing  in  a  wood  near 
Lichbarrow  in  Northamptonjhire ,  by  Mr.  Gerard.  It  has  been 
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generally  elleemed  a  Lufus  Naturae,  and  not  a  diftinft  fpe- 
cies,  but  I  have  never  found  it  alter  in  forty  years  ;  but  as 
it  doth  not  produce  feeds,  fo  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  diftina  fpecies.  The  roots  of  this  do  not  fpread  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  ftalks  are  (hotter,  thicker,  and  do 
not  grow  fo  ered  ;  they  rife  a  foot  high ;  the  joints  arc 
very  near  and  fwelling  ;  the  leaves  are  produced  fingly  on 
the  lower  part  of  their  ftalks,  but  toward  the  top  they  are 
often  placed  by  pairs  ;  they  are  oval-thaped,  and  hollowed 
like  a  ladle.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  loofely  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalk ;  they  have  large  cylindrical  empalements, 
and  are  of  a  purple  colour.  This  plant  is  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  variety  in  fome  gardens,  but  as  there  is  little 
fceauty  in  the  flowers,  it  does  not  merit  a  place  in  gardens 
for  pleafure.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  autumn,  and  loves  a  moift  fhady  fituation. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
among  Corn  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branching  out 
into  feveral  divifions  by  pairs  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves ; 
they  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
each  {landing  upon  a  long  naked  foot-flalk  ;  their  empale- 
anents  are  large, "fwelling,  and  pyramidal,  having  five  acute 
corners  or  angles ;  the  petals  are  but  fmall ;  they  have  long 
necks  or  tails,  which  are  narrow  ;  their  upper  part  is  ob- 
tufe,  and  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fmooth  ftalk  about 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fliaped  leaves, 
which  are  flelhy,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  very  fmooth;  thefe 
half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe;  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  divides  into  branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided 
into  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  large,  pyramidal,  and 
fwelling,  having  five  acute  angles.  The  flowers  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  obtufe  red  petals,  which  fpread  open  above 
the  empalement. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  is  a 
low  annual  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  inches  high, 
but  divides  into  branches  by  pairs  from  the  bottom,  which 
fpread  afunder.  The  leaves  are  very  fmall ;  the  flowers 
come  out  Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  have 
hairy  cylindrical  empalements,  oat  of  which  the  petals  of 
the  flower  do  but  juft  peep,  fo  are  not  obvious  at  any  di- 
ftance.  The  whole  plant  is  very  clammy  to  the  touch. 
As  this  plant  makes  no  figure,  fo  it  is  only  kept  for  variety. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  foould 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  care. 

SAPOTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  tab.  4.  The  Mammee 
Sapota. 

The  Characters  are, 

*7 'he  J, lover  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of  five  oval 
acute-pointed  leaves.  It  has  Jive  roundijh  heart -fi: aped  petals , 
connected  at  their  bafie ,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  and  five  Jhort 
(lamina  the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  arrow-pointed  fium- 
mits ,  smith  an  oval  germeri,  fiupporting  a  jkcrJ  fiyle,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Jligma.  ‘lie  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fiuccu- 
knt  fruit ,  inclofing  one  or  two  oval  hard  nuts  or  fortes. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Sapota  folds  ollongo-ovatis,  fmCiibtis  turbir.atis  glabris. 
Sapota  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  and  fmooth  turbinated 
fruit. 

2.  Sapota  folds  lanceolate  s ,  fr'uCtu  maxirno  ovate,  feminibus 
ovatis  ulrinaue  acutis .  Sapota  with  (pear-  ft. aped  leaves,  a 
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very  large  oval  fruit,  and  oval  feeds,  which  are  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

The  name  of  Sapota  is  what  thefe  fruit  are  called  by  the 
natives  of  America ,  to  which  fome  add  the  appellation  of 
Mammee ;  but  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  thefe  fruits 
by  the  Englifh ,  fince  they  have  fettled  in  the  Wef -Indies,  fo 
far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  common  about  Panama,  and 
fome  other  places  in  the  Spanifh  Wefi -Indies,  but  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes , 
and  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  bVe ft -Indies,  where  the  trees  are 
planted  in  gardens  for  their  fruit,  which  is  by  many  per¬ 
sons  greatly  efteemed. 

This  fort  grows  in  America  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet,  having  a  ftrait  trunk,  covered  with  an  Afh- 
coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  on  every  fide, 
fo  as  to  form  a  regular  head,  and  are  befet  with  leaves  a 
foot  in  length,  and  near  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle. 
The  flowers  which  are  produced  from  the  branches,  are  of 
a  cream  colour;  when  thefe  fall  away,  they  are  fucceeded- 
by  large  oval  or  top-fhaped  fruit,  which  are  covered  with 
a  brownifh  fkin,  under  which  is  a  thick  pulp  of  a  Ruflet 
colour,  very  lulcious,  called  Natural  Marmalade,  from  its 
likenefs  to  Marmalade  of  Quinces. 

As  thefe  trees  are  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  they 
cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in- 
the  warmeft  ftoves,  and  managed  with  great  care.  They 
are  propagated  by  planting  the  Hones;-  but  as  thefe  will  not 
keep  good  long  out  of  the  ground,  the  fureft  method  to 
obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  have  the  Hones  planted  in  tubs  of 
earth  as  loon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  and  the  tubs 
placed  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  the  morning, 
fun,  and^kept  be  duly  watered.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  mull  be  fecured  from  the  vermin,  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  but  fhould  remain  in  the  country  till  they  are  about 
a  foot  high,  when  they  may  be  fhipped  for  England-,  but. 
they  fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and,  if 
poffible,  time  enough  for  the  plants  to  make  good  roots- 
after  they  arrive.  During  their  paflage,  they  muft  have 
fome  water,  while  they  continue  in  a  warm  climate  ;  but 
as  they  come  into  colder  weather,  they  Iheuld  have  very 
little  moifture,  and  muft  be  fecureu  from  fait  water,  which’ 
will  foon  deftroy  the  plants  if  it  gets  at  them. 

When  thele  plants  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  tubs,  preferving  fome  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  into  pots,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving,  if  the  wear* 
ther  is  hot,  to  fhade  the  glafies  with  mats,  to  fereen  the 
plants  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  ob¬ 
ferving  alfo,  not  to  water  them  too  much  at  firft,  efpecially 
if  the  earth  in  which  they  come  over  is  moift,  becaufe  too 
much  water  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants  before  they  are 
well  rooted,  but  afterward  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water  in  warm  weather,  and  muft  have  a  large  fhare 
of  air  admitted  to  them,  other  wife  their  leaves  will  be  in* 
felled  with  infedls,  and  become  foul  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
muft  be  wafhed  with  a  fponge  to  clean  them,  without  which 
the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  winter  thefe  plants  muft  be  placed  in  the  warmeft 
ftove,  and  in  cold  weather  they  fliouid  have  but  little  water 
given  to  them.  As  thefe  plants  grow  in  magnitude,  they 
lhould  be  fhifted  into  pots  of  a  larger  fize,  bnt  they  muft 
not  be  over-potted,  for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 

SARRACENA.  Pourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  657.  tab.  476.  The 
Sidefaddle  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  flower  has  a  double  empalement  ;  the  under  is  compofed  of 
three  haves ,  which  fall  away  ;  the  upper  has  five  coloured  haws , 

which 
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a vhicb  are  permanent .  It  has  five  oval  inftexed  petals  which 
inclofe  the  fiamina,  whofe  tails  are  oblong,  oval,  and  ereft,  and 
a  great  number  of  fmall  famina,  terminated  by  target  -Jhaped 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting 
a  fhort  cylindrical fyle,  crowned  by  a  target-fhaped  five-cornered 
fiigma  covering  the  fiamina,  and  is  permanent.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  five  cells,  filled  with 
fitall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sarracena  foliis  gibbis.  Hort.  Cliff.  427.  Sarracena 
with  gibbous  leaves. 

2.  Sarracena  foliis  firiftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Sar¬ 
racena  with  clofed  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in  mod  parts  of 
North  America.  This  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  into  the  foft  earth,  from  which  arife  five,  fix, 
or  feven  leaves,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plant ; 
thefe  are  hollow  like  a  pitcher,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
fwell  out  large  at  the  top  ;  their  outer  fides  are  rounded, 
but  on  their  inner  they  are  a  little  compreffed,  and  have  a 
broad  leafy  border  running  longitudinally  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  ;  and  to  the  rounded  part  of  the  leaf  there  is 
on  the  top  a  large  appendage  or  ear  ftanding  eredl,  of  a 
brownifn  colour;  this  furrounds  the  outfide  of  the  leaves 
about  two-thirds  of  the  top.  From  the  center  of  the  root, 
between  the  leaves,  arifes  a  ftrong,  round,  naked  foot-ftalk 
about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  one  nodding  flower  at  the 
top,  which  has  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  one  is  of 
one  leaf,  divided  into  five  parts  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
are  connected  to  the  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  fegments  are  obtufe, 
and  bend  over  the  flower,  fo  as  to  cover  the  infide  of  it ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  green  within, 
having  purple  edges ;  the  inner  empalement,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  green  leaves,  falls.off ;  within  thefe  are  five 
oval  petals  of  a  purple  colour,  which-  are  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon ;  thefe  cover  the  ftamina  and  fummits,  with  part  of 
the  ltigma  alfo.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  large,  roundifh, 
channelled  germen,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  a 
very  broad  five-cornered  fligma,  fallened  in  the  middle  to 
the  flyle,  covering  the  ftamina  like  a  target ;  this  is  green, 
but  the  five  corners  which  are  ftretched  out  beyond  the 
brim  are  each  cut  into  two  points,  and  are  purplifh.  Round 
the  germen  are  fituated  a  great  number  of  lhort  {lamina, 
joining  the  fides  of  the  germen  clofely,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  target-fhaped  furrowed  fummits,  of  a  pale  fulphur 
colour.  When  the  flower  decays,  the  germen  fvvells  to  a 
large  roundifh  capfule  with  five  cells,  covered  by  the  per¬ 
manent  fligma,  filled  .with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  upon  bogs 
and  in  ftanding  fhallow  waters.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
grow  near  three  feet  high,  fmall  at  the  bottom,  but  widen¬ 
ing  gradually  to  the  top.  They  are  hollow,  and  arched 
over  at  the  mouth  like  a  friar’s  cowl.  The  flowers  of  this 
grow  on  naked  pedicles,  rifing  from  the  root  to  the  height 
of  three  feet;  the  flowers  are  green. 

Thefe  plants  are  efteemed  for  the  Angle  ftrufture  of  their 
leaves  and  flowers,  which  are  fo  different  from  all  the 
known  plants,  as  to  have  little  refemblance  of  any  yet  dif- 
covered,  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
thrive  in  England,  when  they  are  obtained  from  abroad  ; 
for  as  they  grow  naturally  on  bogs,  or  in  fhallow  ftanding 
waters,  fo  unlefs  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  wet,  they  will 
not  thrive  ;  and  although  the  winters  are  very  (harp  in  the 
countries  where  the  firfl  fort  naturally  grows,  yet  being 
covered  with  water,  and  the  remains  of  decayed  plants, 
they  are  defended  from  froft. 

The  belt  method  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  procure 
them  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth,  and  to  hav£ 
them  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
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planted  in  tubs  of  earth,  which  muft  be  fometimes  watered 
during  their  paflage,  otherwife  they  will  decay  before  they 
arrive ;  for  there  is  little  probability  of  raifing  theft  plants 
from  feeds,  fo  as  to  produce  flowers  in  many  years,  if  the 
feeds  do  grow,  fo  that  young  plants  fhould  be  taken  up  to 
bring  over,  which  are  more  likely  to  ftand  here  than  thofe 
which  have  flowered  two  or  three  times.  When  the  plants 
are  brought  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  which 
fhould  be  filled  with  foft  fpongy  earth,  mixed  with  rotten 
wood,  mofs,  and  turf,  which  is  very  like  the  natural  foil 
in  which  they  grow.  Thefe  pots  fhould  be  put  into  larger 
pots  which  will  hold  water,  with  which  they  mull  be  con¬ 
ftantly  fupplied,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  in  fummer ; 
but  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  covered  with  mofs,  or  fhel- 
tered  under  a  frame,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this 
country,  for  as  the  plants  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  fo  if  thefe 
are  expofed  to  the  froft,  it  will  foon  penetrate  through  them, 
and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy,  the  plants  ;  but  when 
they  are  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
have  the  open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
fhelteredjrom  hard  froft,  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower 
very  well. 

SASSAFRAS.  See  Laurus. 

SATUREJA.  Toum.  hfi.  P.  H.  197.  Savory. 

The  Cbarafiers  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  ereB ,  tuhulous ,  firiated  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  indented  at  the  brim  in  five  points  ;  it  hath  one  ringent  pe¬ 
tal,  wbofe  tube  is  cylindrical  and  Jhorter  than  the  empalement ; 
tha  chaps  are  Jingle,  the  upper  lip  ereB  and  obtufe,  having  an 
acute  indenture  at  the  point.  The  under  Up  is  fpreading ,  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  It  has  four  brijily  fiamina,  two  of  which 
are  almofl  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the  other  two  are  jherter , 
terminated  by  fummits  which  touch  each  other ,  and  a  four-pointed 
germen ,  fupporting  a  brijily  fiyle,  crowned  by  two  brifily  fiigmas . 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the 
empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satureja  pedunculis  bifioris.  Vir.  Cliff \  87.  Savory 
with  two  flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk ;  or  Summer  Savory. 

2.  Satureja  ficribus  veriicillatis,  foliis  ovatis  acu/is.  Flcr. 
Leyd.  Prod.  324.  Savory  with  whorled  flowers,  and  oval 
acute-pointed  leaves  ;  or  the  true  Thymbra. 

3.  Satureja  pedunculis  dichotcmis  lateralibus  flit  arils, 
foliis  mucronatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  568.  Savory  with  Angle 
diverging  foot-ftalks  on  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  lharp- 
pointed  leaves  ;  or  Winter  Savory. 

4.  Satureja  capitulis  terminalibus,  foliis  lanceclaiis.  Lilt . 
Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory  with  heads  of  flowers  terminating 
the  ftalks,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

C.  Satureja  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  corytnbis  terminalibus 
dichotcmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  568.  Savory  with  oval  fawed 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  divided  corymbus,  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalks. 

6.  Satureja  verticillis  Januginofis,  dentibus  calycinis  Jeia- 
ceis  pilofis.  Here.  Cliff.  306.  Savory  with  woolly  w  horls  of 
flowers,  whofe  indentures  of  their  empalements  are  briftiy 
and  hairy  ;  commonly  called  M  a  flick  Thyme. 

7.  Satureja  verticillis  fdfiigiatis  concattnatis ,  foliis  L atari  - 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory  with  bunched 
whorls  of  flowers,  and  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  Julian  s 
Thymbra,  or  the  true  Savory. 

8.  Satureja  pedunculis  corymbofis.  lateralibus  gemir.is ,• 
brafieis  calyce  brevicribus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  368.  Savory  with 
corymbufes  of  flowers  growing  by  pairs  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  and  bradteae  fhorter  than  the  empalements. 

9.  Satureja  ficribus  fpicatis,  foliis  carinatis  pun  SI  aits  cilia- 
tis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  283.  Savory  with  fpiked  flowers,  and 
keel-fhaped  hairy  leaves,  having  fpots. 
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The  flrfl  fort  is  generally  known  in  the  gardens,  by  the  1 
title  of  Summer  Savory.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is 
cultivated  in  the  Fnglijh  gardens  for  the  kitchen,  and  alfo 
for  medicinal  ufe.  It  riles  with  flender  ere£t  ftalks  a  foot 
high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs,  garnilhed  with  leaves 
placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  flifF,  a  little  hairy,  and  have  an 
arornatick  odour  if  rubbed.  The  flowers  prow  from  the 
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wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  upper  pait  of  the  branches, 
each  foot- flalk  fuflaining  two  flowers,  of  the  lip  kind,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fhott  cylindrical  tube  ;  the  upper  lip  is  eredf,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  point ;  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  almoft 
equal  parts  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  flefli  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  llalk  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  leveral 
flender  ligneous  branches,  garnilhed  with  fmall  flilF  oval 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  an  arornatick  odour  w-hen 
bruifcd.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorls  round  the 
flalks  toward  the  top;  they  have  fhort,  hairy,  five-pointed 
empslements ;  the  flower  is  Ihaped  like  that  of  the  former, 
but  is  larger,  and  cf  a  brighter  red  colour.  '  This  plant 
rarely  ripens  its  feeds  in  England. 

The  third  fort  is  well  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  title 
of  Winter  Savory.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  louth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  here  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  both  for  food  and  phyfick.  This  hath 
a  fhrubby,  low,  branching  flalk  a  foot  high,  garnilhed 
with  two  very  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  flifF, 
and  Hand  oppoflte ;  from  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
a  few  fmal!  leaves  in  clufiers.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  w'ings  of  the  leaves  upon  Ihort  foot  flalks ;  they  are 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn  ;  but  the  plants  will  continue  feveral  years,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  poor  dry  foil. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  flalk  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a 
ball  high  ;  it  is  flifF,  angular,  and  branches  out  toward  the 
top.  T  he  leaves  are  flifF,  fpear-lhaped,  pointed,  and  have 
a  llrong  feent  of  Pennyroyal ;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by 
whits  flowers,  colletted  into  globular  heads.  Thefe  ard 
feldom  fucceeded  by  perfect  feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  for t  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  is  known  in 
the  Fnglijh  gardens  by  the  title  of  Herb  Maflick,  or  Maftick 
Thyme.  This  hath  a  Ihrubby  branching  flalk  a  foot  and 
a  half  high i  covered  with  a  brown  bark  :  the  branches  are 
flender,  hut  ligneous,  garnilhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
Thyme,  but  a  little  larger.  The  flow'ers  grow  in  roundifh 
whorls  toward  the  top  of  the  branches,  which  have  a  down 
about  them,  vvheieby  the  plant  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
all  the  other  of  this  tribe.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
and  fland  in  hairy  briftly  empalements  ;  the  whole  plant 
has  a  very  grateful  odour.  It  does  not  produce  feeds  here. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  (if  not  a  difb-nft  fpecies) 
which  has  weaker  branches,  fmaller  hairy  leaves,  and  very 
fmall  hairy  whorls  of  flowers,  but  not  woolly  like  the  for¬ 
mer.  rI  he  feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  Spain,  but  I 
have  not  had  trial  enough  yet  of  the  plants,  to  determine 
if  it  is  really  different  from  the  other. 

The  ieventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  fome  parts 
of  Italy.  It  hath  very  flender  ligneous  flalks,  which  grow 
eredl  nine  inches  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  flender 
fide  branches  toward  the  bottom,  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
.ipear-fl  aped,  flifF  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls  above  each  other  for  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  flalk,  and  feem  as  if  they  were  bundled 
together,  d  hey  are  lniall  and  white,  but  the  feeds  feldom 
ripen  here  j  the  whole  plant  has  apleafant  aromotickfcerit. 


The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  very 
flender  ligneous  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  oval,  fliiF,  acute-pointed  leaves,  whole  borders  are 
refiexed.  The  flowers  grow  in  roundifh  whorls  upon  fhort 
foot-flaiks,  which  rife  by  pairs  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  and  if  the  fealon  proves 
warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  It  has  a  low 
fhrubby  flalk,  with  branches  on  every  fide,  and  are  hoary, 
garnifhed  with  flifF,  narrow,  acute  pointed  leaves,  which 
are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  The  flowers  grow 
in  fhort  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  fmall  and  white  ;  the  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  very 
arornatick.  This  never  produces  leeds  in  England. 

The  firft  fort  is  only  cultivated  by  feeds ;  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  for  tranfplanting ;  if 
the  plants  are  to  fland  unremoved,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  thinly,  but  if  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may 
be  fown  clofer.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  afterward  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  Marjoram. 

The  fecond,  Ieventh,  and  ninth  forts,  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England.  Thefe 
are  generally  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  take 
root  very  readily  during  any  of  the  furmner  months;  il 
t&efe  cuttings  or  flips  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  or  are 
fhaded  from  the  fun  with  mats,  they  will  put  out  roots  in 
two  months,  fit  to  be  tranfplanted,  when  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  end  placed  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
end  of  Ottober  ;  then- they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot- bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  but  they 
muft  be  protedled  from  hard  froft,  which  willdeftroy  them. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years,  fo 
there  fhould  be  a  fupply  of  young  plants  raifed  to  preferve 
the  fpecies,  otherwife  they  may  be  foon  loft.  In  winter 
they  fhould  not  have  much  wet,  for  they  are  very  fubjedl 
to  grow  mouldy  by  moifture,  but  efpecially  if  the  free  air 
is  excluded  from  them,  or  if  their  branches  are  drawn  up 
weak,  they  foon  decay. 

The  third  fort  is  very  hardy,  fo  if  this  is  fown  or  planted 
upon  a  dry  lean  foil,  it  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of 
our  winters.  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  plants  growirg  upon 
the  top  of  an  old  wall,  where  th^y  were  fully  expofed  to 
the  cold,  and  thefe  furvived  fevere  froft,  when  r.ioft  of 
)  thofe  which  were  growing  in  the  ground  were  deilroyed. 
This  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  firft,  or  by  flips,  which,  if  planted  in  the  fpring, 
will  take  root  very  freely.  Thefe  plants  will  laft  feveral 
years,  but  when  they  are  old,  their  fhoots  will  be  fhort  and 
not  fo  well  furnifhed  with  leaves,  fo  will  not  be  fo  good 
for  ufe  as  young  plants,  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  raife 
a  fupply  of  young  plants  every  other  year. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root,  but  the  flalks  decay 
every  autumn.  .  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  of 
them  has  narrow  leaves  and  larger  heads  than  the  other, 
and  the  leaves  have  very  little  feent ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
common  fort  fmell  fo  like  Pennyroyal,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  thofe  who  do  not  fee  the  plants.  This  fort 
fometimes  produces  good  feeds  here,  from  which  the  plants 
may  be  eafily  propagated  ;  they  may  alfo  be  increased  by 
planting  cuttings  in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
praitifed  for  Mint;  thefe  will  take  root  freely,  and  if  they 
are  afterwards  planted  in  a  moift  foil,  they  wiil  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  but  as  the  plant  is  never  ufed  here,  fo  it  is  only 
kept  for  variety  in  fome  curious  gardens. 
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The  eighth  fort  is  annual,  and  fo  tender  as  rarely  to 
perfeft  its  feeds  here,  fo  that  there  is  great  difficulty  to 
preferve  it.  The  cuttings  or  flips  of  this  will  take  root,  by 
which  the  plant  may  be  continued  two  or  three  years ;  but 
thefe  mud  be  Iheltered  in  winter  under  a  frame  and  kept 
dry,  for  wet  at  that  feafon  will  foon  deitroy  them. 
SATYRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  901. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Jingle  Jlalk  ;  the  flowers  have  no  empalement,  hut  fit 
upon  the  germen  :  they  have  five  oblong  oval  petals,  three  outer 
and  two  inner,  joined  in  a  helmet  ;  they  have  a  one-leaved  nec- 
tarium,  fiituated  on  the  fide  between  the  divifion  of  the  petals. 
(fhe  upper  lip  is  Jhort  and  ereCl,  the  under  is  plain  and  hangs 
downward ;  their  bafie  reprefients  the  hinder  part  of  the  ficrotum. 

I  hey  have  two  fihort  Jlender  flamina  fitting  upon  the  point  al, 
having  oval fiummits,  with  double  cells  Jhut  up  in  the  upper  lip 
of  the  neClarium,  and  an  oblong  twifled  germen  fiituated  under  the 
flower,  having  a  Jhort  flyle  growing  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  nec- 
tariurn,  crowned  by  an  obtuje  comprefed  Jtigma.  I  he  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule  with  one  cell,  having  three 
keels  and  three  cells ,  opening  under  the  keels  three  ways ,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sa  tyrium  bulbis  palmatis,  fioliis  linear 'thus,  neClarii 
labio  refiupinato  trilobo ,  intermedia  majore.  A  Cl.  Upfial.  1740. 
p.  19.  Satyrium  with  handed  bulbs,  linear  leaves,  and 
the  under  lip  of  the  ne&arhim  with  three  lobes,  the  middle 
being  the  largtft. 

2.  Satyrium  bulbis  indivifis,  fioliis  lanceolatis,  neClarii 
labio  trifido,  intermedia  linear i,  obliqua  prasmorfa.  ACl.  Upfial. 
1740.  tab.  18.  Satyrium  with  an  undivided  bulb,  fpear- 
ffiaped  leaves,  and  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium  trifid,  the  mid¬ 
dle  fegment  being  linear  and  obliquely  bitten  ;  the  Lizard 
Flower,  or  great  Goatftones. 

3.  Satyrium  bulbis  palmatis,  fioliis  ollongis  oltufis,  neCla¬ 
rii  labio  lineari  trifido,  intermedia  obfolet a.  ACl.  Upfial.  1740. 
p.  18.  Satyrium  with  handed  bulbs,  oblong  blunt  leaves, 
and  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  divided  into  three  linear  parts, 
the  middle  one  being  obfolete ;  by  fome  called  the  Frog 
Orchis. 

4.  Satyrium  bulbis  faficiculatis,  fioliis  lanceolatis,  neClarii 
labio  trifido  acuto,  intermedia  majore.  A  Cl.  Upfial.  1 740.  Saty- 
rium  with  cluflered  bulbs,  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  and  the  lip 
of  the  nettarium  divided  into  three  acute  parts,  the  middle 
one  being  the  largell. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  This  has  a 
broad  handed  bulbous  root ;  the  ftalk  riles  nine  inches  high, 
garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves;  thole  on  the  lower  part 
are  four  inches  long,  but  on  the  upper  part  they  are  fcarce 
one  inch  ;  their  bale  embraces  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow 
in  a  thick  fliort  fpike  at  the  top,  of  a  dark  purple  colour ; 
the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  has  three  lobes,  the  middle  one 
being  the  largeft. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  has  a  folid  bulbous  root ;  the  ftalk  is  ftrong, 
fifteen  inches  high ;  the  lower  part  is  garnilhed  with  leaves 
near  five  inches  long,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  fpike  of  flowers  which  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk,  is  fix  inches  in  length  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  with  fome  linear  ftripes  and  fpots  of  a  brown 
colour;  the  beard  or  middle  fegment  of  the  lip  of  the 
neilarium,  is  two  inches  long,  and  appears  as  if  it  was  ob¬ 
liquely  bitten  off. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  paftures,  and  upon 
chalk  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  This  has  a  handed 
bulbous  root ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  the  lower  part  is 
garnifhed  with  leaves  three  inches  long  and  ha!/  an  inch 
broad,  whofe  bafe  embraces  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  ftalk  in  a  long  fler.der  fpike;  the  ncdlarium  of  this 


varies  in  colour,  it  is  fometimes  of  a  dufky  purple,  and  at 
others  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  near  Verona,  and  upon  the  Alps . 
This  hath  feveral  fmall  bulbs,  which  are  joined  together  ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  eight  inches  high  ;  the  lower  part  is  garnilhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  three  inches  long,  which  embrace 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk 
in  a  fhort  thick  fpike,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour. 

All  thefe  plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  the-beft  way 
to  obtain  them,  is  to  take  up  their  roots  at  a  proper  fea¬ 
fon,  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  gardens,  putting  the  fe¬ 
veral  forts  into  different  foils,  as  near  to  that  in  which  they 
naturally  grow  as  poffible,  and  to  leave  the  ground  undi* 
fturbed;  for  if  their  roots  are  injured,  the  plants  feldom 
thrive  after.  The  management  of  this  plant  being  the  fame- 
as  for  the  Orchis,  I  fliall  not  repeat  it  here. 

SAVINE.  See  Juniperus. 

SAVORY.  See  Satureja. 

SAURURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  414.  Lizard  *s  -  tail . 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  difipofied  in  a  katkin  or  tail ;  they  have  an  ob  • 
long  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf.  I  hey  have  no  petal ,  lu* 
have  fix  long  hair-like  flamina,  placed  three  on  each  fide  opp»- 
flte,  terminated  by  oblong  ereCl  fiummits  ;  and  an  oval  germen 
with  three  lobes ,  having  no  Jhle,  but  is  crowned  ly  three  blunt 
permanent  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry 
with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  oval  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent. 
the  Englijh  gardens,  viz. 

Saururus  fioliis  cordatis  petiolaiis,  fipicis  fiolitariis  recurves. 
Hort.  Upfial.  91.  Lizard’s-tail  with  heartlhaped  leaves, 
having  foot-ftalks,  and  Angle  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ;  the  fiaik  rifes  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  having  iome  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
the  leaves  are  heart-lhapea,  fmooth,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  two  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  obtufe  paints. 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  are  placed  alternately. 
The  fpike  of  flowers  comes  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk;  it  is  taper,  about  two  inches 
long,  but  make  little  appearance,  ar.d  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  The  ftalk  decays  in  autumn. 

This  is  preferved  by  botanifis  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but,  as  it  has  no  beauty,  it  is  very  rarely  admitted  into 
other  gardens  ;  it  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  root, 
which  may  be  parted  either  in  autumn,  foon  after  the 
ftalks  decay,  or  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to 
fhoot ;  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  ftiady  fituation. 

SAXIFRAGA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  25 z.  tab.  129.  Saxi¬ 
frage. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  fiovser  hath  a  fori  permanent  acute  empalement,  cut  into 
five  parts  ;  it  has  five  plain  petals,  and  ten  awl-jkaped  flamina , 
terminated  by  roundijh  fiummits,  with  a  roundijh  acute- pointed 
germen,  fitting  upon  two  Jiyles,  crowned  by  obtufie  fligmas.  ‘I he 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  two  horns  open¬ 
ing  between  their  tops ,  filled  with  fmall feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Saxifraga  fioliis  caulinis  renifiormibus  lobaiis,  caule  ra- 
sr.cfio,  radice  granulatd.  Hurt.  Cl  if.  167.  Saxifrage  with 
kidney-fhaped  leaves  upon  the  ftalks,  with  lobes,  a  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  and  roots  like  grains  of  Corn  ;  or  white  Saxi¬ 
frage. 

2.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregates  lingula! is,  card- 
lagineo-fierratis ,  caule  ramefio.  Saxifrage  with  tongue-ftiaped 
leaves  at  the  root,  which  are  joined  together,  having  car¬ 
tilaginous  favvs,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 
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•3,  Saxifraca  foliis  radical  is  aggregatis  ctltteformibus  tar- 

iilaginto-ferratis ,  caule  paniculato.  Saxifrage  with  the  lower 
leaves  wedge-fhaped,  joined  together,  with  edges  having 
cartilaginous  filws,  and  a  paniculated  Italic. 

4.  Saxifraga  foliis  radical  is  aggregatis  lingulatis,  carti- 
lagineo  f err  at  is,  cauie  pyrami  data.  Saxifrage  with  the  lower 
leaves  joined  together,  which  are  tongue- fhaped,  having 
cartilaginous  favvs,  and  a  pyramidal  {talk. 

r.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  der.tatis  reniformihus  petiolatis. 
IJn.  Sp.  Plant.  403.  Saxifrage  with  kidr.ey-thaped  leaves 
on  the  {talks,  which  {land  on  foot-ftalks,  and  are  indented.. 

6.  Saxifraga  foliis  reniformihus  dent  at  is,  caule  nudo  pani- 
culato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  401.  Saxifrage  with  indented  kid- 
ney-fliaped  leaves,  and  a  naked  paniculated  italk. 

7.  Saxifraga  folds  obc-vatis  dentatis  petiolatis,  caule  nudo 
paniculato .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  399.  Saxifrage  with  oblong, 
oval,  indented  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  and  a  naked^  pa- 
wiculated  {talk  ;  commonly  called  London  Pride,  or  None- 

■fo  pretty.  ....  ,  7 

8.  Saxifraga  foliis  lanceolatis  der.ticulatis,  caule  nudo  pa- 
niculato,  fori  bus  ftticapitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  401.  Saxifiage 
with  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves,  a  naked  paniculated 
Italic,  and  flowers  collected  in  heads. 

9.  Saxifraga  foliis  obovatis  crenatis  fubfejfilibus ,  caule 
nudo,  forikus  congcfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  40 1.  Saxifrage  with 
oblong,  oval,  crenated  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  root,  a 
naked  Italic,  and  flowers  growing  in  clofe  bunches. 

10.  Saxifraga  folds  caulinis  linear ibus  alternis  ciliatis , 
radicahbus  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  402.  Saxifrage,  with 
linear  leaves  on  the  italk,  which  are  fet  with  fine  hairs  al¬ 
ternate,  and  thofe  at  the  root  joined  together. 

11.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  Gppcftis  imbricates, 

,  futu mis  ciliatis.  Flor.  Suec.  359*  Saxifrage  with  oval  leaves 

on  the  ftalks,  which  are  oppofite,  and  lie  over  each  other, 
and  upper  leaves  having  fine  hairs. 

12.  Saxifraga  fins  caulinis  linearibus  inlegris  trifdifve , 
folonibus  prccumhendbus,  caule  ere  do  nudiufculo .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

405.  Saxifrage  with  linear  leaves  on  the  {talks,  which  are 
entire  or  trifid,  trailing  fide  {hoots,  and  ere£t  flalks,  which 
are  almoft  naked  ;  commonly  called  Ladies  Cuihion. 

There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are  here 
enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but,  as  they  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  it  would 
.be  needlefs  to  mention  them  in  this  work. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Saxifrage,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in  moft  parts  of  England. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  Corn,  of  a  reddilh 
colour  w  ithout,  from  which  arife  kidney-fliaped  hairy  leaves, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  are  thick, 
a  foot  high,  haiiy,  and  furrowed  ;  thefe  branch  out  from 
the  bottom,  and  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  like  thofe  below, 
which  fit  Clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  flalk, 
growing  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  have  five  fmall  white  petals, 
incloiing  ten  ftamina  and  the  two  flyles.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  was  found  wild  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Blind,  gardener  at  Barns,  who  tranfplanted  it 
into  his  garden,  and  afterward  diitributed  it  to  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  perfons,  flnce  which  time  it  hath  been  multiplied  fo 
much,  as  to'  become  a  very  common  plant  in  moft  gardens 
near  London,  where  it  is  planted  in  pots  to  adorn  court¬ 
yards,  isc.  in  the  fpring,  and  is  very  ornamental  at  that 
feafon  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  fent  forth 
from  the  old  roots  in  great  plenty.  The  beft  feafon  for 
tranfplanting  them  is  in  July,  after  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
when  they  moft  be  put  into  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in 
the  ftiade  until  autumn ;  but  in  winter  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  fun,  which  will  caafe  them  to  flower  fomewhat  earlier 
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in  the  fpring.  In  April  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and,  if 
they  are  in  large  tufts,  will  make  a  very  handfome  appear¬ 
ance  ;  when  they  are  tranfplanted.,  they  ftiould  be  put  in 
bunches,  that  they  may  produce  a  greater  number  of 

flowers..  ., 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  root.  The  leaves  grow  in  circular 
heads,  embracing  each  other  at  their  bale,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  common  Houfleek  they  are  tongue  ill  aped, 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  a  white  cartilaginous 
fawed  border.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  f  aot  high,  is  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  fends  out  ieveral  horizontal 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  Imall  clufteis  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  white,  and  have  ieveral  f.vall  red 

fpots  on  the  infide.  . 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  fent  out  in 
plenty  ;  they  may  be  taken  off  at  almoft  any  fealon  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  ftiould  be  planted  in  a  icry  diy 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  fathered  into  circular  heads  jijce  the  former,  but 
are  not  mole  than  half  an  inch  longr  wedge-fhaped,  the 
upper  part  being  broad  and  rounded  out  dtiuiuifh  to  their 
bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  ;  their  bore,  -s  are  edged,  and 
indented  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
ftalk,  in  the  places  where  the  plant  grow  naturally,  feidora 
rifes  more  than  fix  inches  High,  but,  when  tnr  iplantea  into 
gardens,  is  often  more  than  a  foot  ;  ihefe  have  imall  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  them.  The  flowers  are  difpoud  in  loofe 
panicles  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  {potted 
with  red,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  lame  manner  as 

the  former.  , 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  gathered  into  Heads  like 
thofe  of  the  two  former;  they  are  tongue-shaped,  jounced 
at  their  points,  and  have  cartilaginous  iawed  bo.deis.  d  he 
ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  branching  out  near  the 
ground,  forming  a  natural  pyramid  to  the  top  ,  ttie  flowers 
have  five  white  wedge-fhaped  petals,  anu  ten  ftamina, 
placed  circularly  the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by 
roundifh  purple  fummits.  When  thefe  plants  are  ftrong, 
they  produce  very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make 
a  fine  appearance,  fo  are  very  ornamental  fot  hails,  or  to 
place  in  chimneys,  where,  being  kept  in  the  fbade,  and 
fereened  from  wind  and  rain,  they  will  continue  in  beauty 
much  longer,  than  if  kept  in  the  open  air. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  put 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  plants  in  plenty.  I  hey  a^e 
ufually  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  in  the 
fummer  feafon  placed  in  the  {hade,  but  in  the  winter  ftiould 
be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  all  the  offsets  ftiould  be  taken 
off  leaving  the  plant  fingle,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce 
a  much  ftronger  Hem  for  flowering,  for  where  there  are 
offsets  about  the  old  plant,  they  exhauft  the  nourilhment 
from  it,  whereby  it  is  rendered  much  weaker.  Thefe 
offsets  mull  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  frefti  earth,  to  fucceed  the  old  plants,  which  generally 
perifh  after  flowering  ;  thefe  offsets  will  produce  flowers  the 
fecond  year,  fo  there  ftiould  be  annually  fome  of  them  planted 
to  fucceed  the  others. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian  mountains. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalk  is  eredf,  a  foot  high, 
channelled  and  hairy;  it  is  garniftied  with  kidney-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  {harply  indented ;  the  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  clufters  of  flowers,  marked  with  feveral  red 
fpots.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots;  the  belt 
time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  have  good 
roots  before  the  dry  weather  in  the  fpring.  It  loves  a  rhady 
fituation  and  a  loamy  foil. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean 
mountains.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ;  the  leaves 
are  thick,  kidney-fhaped,  and  crenated  on  their  edges,  of 
a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
(landing  upon  long,  thick,  hairy  foot-ilalks,  which  branch 
into  a  panicle,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall  white  flowers,  marked 
with  red  fpots  ;  the  ftamina  of  this  are  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tals.  It  propagates  very  fad  by  offsets,  which  fhould  be 
taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where 
they  will  thrive  fad  enough. 

The  feventh  fort  is  known  by  the  titles  of  London  Pride, 
or  None-fo-pretty.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  dips,  and 
alfo  in  great  plenty  upon  a  mountain  called  Mangerton ,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.  The  roots  of  this  are  pe¬ 
rennial  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  placed  circularly  at 
bottom  ;  they  have  broad,  flat,  furrowed  foot-dalles,  and 
ate  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges,  which  are  white  ;  the 
dalk  riles  a  foot  high,  is  of  a  purple  colour,  ft  iff,  flender, 
and  hairy  ;  it  fends  out  from  the  fide  on  the  upper  part 
feveral  fhort  foot-dalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white 
flowers  fpotted  with  red  ;  the  damina  are  longer  than  the 
petals  of  the  flower,  as  are  alfo  the  two  flyles ;  thefe  have 
red  fligmas.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
former,  and  loves  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
is  a  perennial  pjant  with  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  fpear-fhaped  leaves  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
two  broad,  having  fmall  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  they 
are  a  deep  green,  and  of  a  thick  confidence.  T  he  ftalk  is 
naked,  and  riles  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branding  at  the 
top  in  form  of  a  panicle,  fudaining  very  fmall  herbaceous 
flowers,  which  are  colledled  into  fnoall  heads.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  root;  the  bed  time  is  in  autumn  ;  it 
loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  and  is  never  injured 
by  cold. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  mountains  in 
lYales.  This  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  from  which 
come  out  oblong,  roundifh,  indented  leaves,  deeply  in¬ 
dented,  or  rather  fawed  on  their  edges,  fitting  very  dole 
to  the  root.  The  fialk  rifes  about  five  inches  high,  is  naked, 
and  terminated  by  a  clofe  compact  clufler  of  white  flowers ; 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  they  will  continue 
almofl  a  rhonth.  This  mud  have  a  loamy  foil,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Aufrian  moun¬ 
tains.  It  has  alfo  been  found  growing  in  plenty  in  Knotsford- 
More  in  Cbejhire  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant.  T  he  leaves  are 
gathered  in  cluders  at  the  bottom  ;  they  are  fpear-fhaped  ; 
the  dalk  rifes  about  fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
leaves  the  whole  length,  placed  alternately,  and  lit  dole  to 
them  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  cluders  at  the  top 
of  the  dalk  ;  they  have  five  yellowifh  petals,  having  feveral 
red  fpots  on  their  infide.  This  plant  is  difficult  to  propa- 
ga'.e  in  gardens,  for  it  naturally  grows  upon  bogs,  fo  that 
unlefs  it  is  planted  in  fuch  loofe  rotten  earth,  and  kept  con- 
fiantly  moilt,  it  will  not  thrive. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Pyrenean  and 
Helvetian  mountains,  as  alfo  upon  Ingleborough-Hill  in  York- 
Jhire ,  Snowden  in  Wales,  and  other  high  places  in  the  north 
of  England.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  flalks  trail 
upon  the  ground,  and  arefeldom  more  than  two  inches  long, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  handing  oppofite,  which 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh  ;  they  are  of  a 
brown  green  colour,  and  have  a  refemblance  of  Heath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
deep  blue,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance,  which  is  great  part  of  March,  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the 
bed  time  for  doing  it  is  in  autumn  :  it  mad  have  a  fhady 
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fituation  and  a  moid  fail,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in 
gardens. 

"The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  Pyrenees , 
and  Helvetian  mountains  ;  it  is  alfo  found  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  on  Ingleborough-Hill  in  York/hire,  Snowden  in  Wales ,  and 
fome  other  places  in  the  north.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
whofe  branches  fpread  fiat  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out 
roots  at  their  joints,  garnifhed  with  fine  foft  leaves,  like  mofs, 
fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  cut  into  three  points. 
The  branches  join  fo  clofe  together,  as  to  form  a  foft 
roundifli  bunch  like  a  pillow  or  cufhion,  from  whence  fome 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  Ladies  Cufhion  ;  the  flower- 
fialks  rife  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  they  are  flender,  ere&, 
and  have  two  or  three  fmall  leaves,  fome  are  entire,  and 
others  trifid  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  foft  to 
the  touch;  the  flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  top  of 
the  dalk ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  colour,  fo  make  no 
great  appearance. 

This  fort  propagates  fad  enough  by  its  trailing  branches, 
provided  it  is  planted  in  a  moid  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,. 
but  it  will  not  thrive  in  dry  ground,  or  where  it  is  much, 
expofed  to  the  fun.  The  belt  time  to  remove  any  of  thefe 
plants  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
winter’s  rain  to  edablifh  them  well  before  the  dry  weather 
of  the  fpring  comes  on,  for  when  they  are  planted  late,  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  die,  unlefs  they  are  l'upplied  with  water, 
and  they  feldom  make. any  figure  the  fil'd  year. 

SCABIOSA.  Tourn<  InJL  R.  LI.  463.  tab.  263  Cf  264. 
Scabious.  ' 

T  he  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  is  compofcd  of  many  leaves,  containing 
many  Jlowers  ;  it  has  feveral  f cries  of  leaves  furrounding  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  upon  which  they  fit  ;  the  inner  are  gradually  f mailer. 
The  flowers  have  a  double  empalement ,  and  ft  upon  the  germen  j 
the  outer  is  fhort,  membranaceous,  folded,  and  permanent ;  the 
inner  is  divided  into  five  awl-fbaped  capillary  fegments.  The 
i  forels  have  one  ere  hi  tubulous  petal,  cut  into  four  or  five  parts  at 
the  brim  ;  they  have  four  weak,  awl-Jhaped,  hair ■  like  fatnina , 
terminated  by  oblong  proflrate  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  receptacle  of  the  florets ,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma,  which  is  obliquely  indented ;  it  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  feed fitting  in  the  common  empale\ 
merit ,  and  crowned  by  the  cup  of  the  fewer. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scabiosa  corolluUs  quadrifdis  radiantihus,  caule  hifpidol 
Hart.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  radiated  florets, 
and  a  rough  hairy  dalk  ;  or  Meadow  Scabious  of  the  fhops. 

2.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  trqualibus ,  caule  fimplici% 
rami s,  approximatis,  foliis  lanceo’lato-ovatis.  Hot.  Cliff.  30. 
Scabious  with  quadrifid  florets,  which  are  equal,  a  Angle 
dalk,  and  branches  growing  near,  with  fpear-fhaped  oval 
leaves. 

3.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  erquaUlus,  fquamis  caiy- 
cinis  ovatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  98.  Scabious  with  qua¬ 
drifid  florets,  which  are  equal,  and  the  feales  of  the  em¬ 
palement  oval  and  obtufe. 

4.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis fflulofs  erqualibus,  fquamis 
calycinis  acutis,  caule  paniculato,  foliis  rigtdis  pirinatifdis.  Sca¬ 
bious  with  quadrifid  fiflulous  florets,  which  are  equal,  acute 
feales  to  the  empalement,  a  paniculated  ftalk,  and  fiiif 
wing-pointed  leaves. 

5.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  aqualibus,  fomiribus  lev - 
gioribus,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis ,  foliis  radicahtus  ianceolatis 
integer  rims ,  caulinis  divifis.  Scabious  with  quadrifid 
equal  florets,  longer  ftamina,  acute  feales  to  the  empale- 
ment,  and  the  lower  leaves  fpear-fhaped  and  entire,  but 
thofe  on  the  flalks  divided. 

6.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  radiantihus,  cauls  hifpido , 
foliis  lanuoUitis pinnatifdis,  foliolis  imhricatis .  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  99. 
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Scabious  with  radiated  quadrifid  florets,  a  rough  hairy  fialk, 
and  fpear-ihaped  wing-pointed  leaves,  with  lobes  let  over 
each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles. 

7.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  crqualibus,  calycibus fqua- 
tnofs  nitidis  obtufs,  caute  dichotomo ,  foliis  pinnatifdis.  Scabious 
with  equal  quadrifid  florets,  neat  fcaly  empalements,  which 
are  obtufe,  a  flalk  divided  by  pairs,  and  wing  pointed 
leaves. 

8.  Scabiosa  coroUulis  quadrifidis  radi antibus,  caule fmplici, 
foliis  linearibus  tomentefs.  Scabious  with  radiated  quadrifid 
florets,  a  Angle  Italic,  and  linear  woolly  leaves. 

9.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  etqualibus,  caule  eredio 
hifpido,  foliis  lanceolntis  denticulatis  hirfutis , femi-amplexicaulibus . 
Scabious  with  equal  quinquefid  florets,  an  eredt  flalk,  which- 
is  rough  hairy,  and  fpear-ihaped  hairy  leaves,  which  are 
i'oniewhat  indented,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks. 

10.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  pi  nn  at  is  ferratis, 
receptaculis  forum  globofs.  Scabious  with  quinquefid  florets, 
winged  fiawed  leaves,  and  globular  receptacles  to  the  flower. 

11.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  radianlibus,  foliis  linear i- 
lanceclatis  integerrimis,  caule J'ujfruticofo.  Scabious  with  radiated 
quinquefid  florets,  linear,  fpear-ihaped,  entire  leaves,  and 
an  under-fhrub  flalk. 

12.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  lane  cola  tis  fub- 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff .  31 .  Scabious  with  quinquefid  florets, 
and  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  which  are  almoft  entire. 

13.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  radiantibus,  foliis  hi- 
pinnatis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  101.  Scabious  with  ra¬ 
diated  quinquefid  florets,  and  linear  doubly-winged  leaves. 

14.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  pinnatis,  laciniis 
lanceolatis,  pedunculis  nudis  lecnjibus  longifjhnis.  Prod.  Leyd.  190. 
Scabious  with  quinquefid  florets,  winged  leaves,  having 
fpear-ihaped  fegments,  and  long,  naked,  fmooth  foot-flalks. 

15.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  dif edits,  recepta- 
cults  forum  fubulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious  with  five- 
poin'ed  florets,  cut  leaves,  and  awl-lhaped  receptacles  to 
the  flowers. 

16.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  dffediis,  recepta- 
culisfcrum  fulrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious  with  five- 
pointed  florets,  cut  leaves,  and  roundilh  receptacles  to  the 
Sowers. 

17.  Scabiosa  coroLuhs  quinquefdis,  foliis  inferioribus  inie- 

gris  crenatis,  caulinis  incifo-crenatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Scabious 
with  five-pointed  florets,  the  lower  leaves  entire  and  cre¬ 
dited,  thofe  upon  the  flalks  bluntly  cut,  and  a  Ihrubbv 
Salk.  1 

18.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  inferioribus  cre- 

r.aris,  caulinis  duplcato- pinnatis,  caule  fruticofo  hirfuto.  Sca¬ 
bious  with  five-pointed  florets,  the  under  leaves  crenated, 
thofe  on  the  flalks  doubly-winged,  and  a  lhrubby  hairy 
flalk.  1 

19*  Scabiosa  corollulis  multifdis,  calycibus  forum  Icngiori- 
tus,  caule  rair.cfo,  foliis  dffediis.  Scabious  with  many-pointed 
florets,  longer  empdements  to  the  flowers,  a  branching 
flalk,  and  cut  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fields  in  divers  parts 
of  England ;  it  hath  a  flrong,  thick,  fibrous  root,  fending 
out  many  branching  flalks,  which  rife  three  feet  high  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  fometimes  almoft  entire,  and  at  others  they 
are  cut  into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The 
ftalks  are  covered  with  lliff  prickly  hairs,  garnilhed  with 
finalier  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  cut  into  narrow  feg- 
nients  alinofl  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  a-re  produced 
vpon  naked  foot-flalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
have  a  double  empalemer.t,  which  is  hairy,  and  compofed 
ol  lever al  tubulous  florets,  cut  into  four  points  at  the  top, 
each  having  a  particular  empalemem,  relling  upon  the 
common  placenta.  The  florets  round  the  border  are  larger 
and  deeper  cut  than  thofe  which  compofc  the  dilk  or  mid* 
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die ;  they  have  four  weak  flamina,  which  foon  fhrink  after 
the  flowers  open.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  ftyle,  which 
tslonger  than  the  floret,  terminated  by  a  roundilh  ftigma. 

1  he  flowers  are-of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  have  a  flrong 
faint  ooour.  This  is  the  fort  intended  by  the  College  of 
Phyfidans  for  medicinal  ufe,  under  the  title  of  Scabioia. 

1  he  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods  and 
paltures  in  moft  parts  of  £«g/W,  and  is  direfted  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed,  under  the  title  of  Morfus 
Diaboh,  or  Devil’s  Bit;  this  hath  a  Ihort  tap-root,  which 
appears  as  if  the  end  of  it  t^ere  bitten  or  cut  off,  from 
whence  it  had  the  titles  of  Succifa,  and  Morfus  Diaboli. 

I  he  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ihaped,  and  fmooth  ;  the  ftalks 
are  Angle,  about  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  two  leaves 
at  each  joint,  lhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  linaller ;  they 
generally  fend  out  two  Ihort  foot-flalks  from  their  upper 
joint,  ftandmg  oppofite,  which  are  each  terminated  by  one- 
mall  blue  flower,  as  is  alfo  the  principal  flalk  with  one 
larger.  Thefe  are  conftrufted  in  the  fame  way  as  the  for- 
mer.  As  thefe  plants  are  to  he  found  plentifully  in  the  fields 
and  woeds,  they  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tranfyhania.  '  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  is  preferved  by  botanifts  for  variety  1 
'  but,as  the  have  little  beauty,  fo  it  is  rarely  allowed 

a  place  in  other  gardens.  The  ftalks  rife  four  or  five  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy, 
cut  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale- 
purplifh  colour ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  ;  if  they  are  per- 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  ftajk  is  ftiff,  and  rifes  upward  of 
three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  again  divided  io to  naked  foot-flalks,  each  fuftain- 
mg  one  fmall,  pale,  purplifh  flower,  compofed  of  many 
orets ;  the  leaves  are  ftiff",  and  cut  into  many  winged. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  1  his  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out 
many  entire,  fmooth,  fpear-ihaped  leaves;  the  flalk  is 
flngk,  fending  out  two  ihort  naked  foot-flalks  from  the 
upper  joint ;  the  leaves  upon  the  ftalks  are  cut  pretty  deeply 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize 
and  form  with  ihofe  of  the  firfl  fort.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  and  will  thrive  in  a  fbady  moift  border,  requiring 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  and  allow  them 
room  to  fpread. 

.  fl°rt  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally 

in  feme  parts  of  Italy,  and  alfo  in  Tartary.  It  rifes  with  a 
flrong  branching  flalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  clofely  armed 
with  ftiff  prickly  hairs  ;  the  lower  leaves'  are  fpear-ihaped 
cut  deeply  on  the  fides  in  winged  points;  thofe  upon  the 
flalks  are  more  entire,  fome  of  them  are  Iharply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  thofe  at  the  top  are  linear  and  entire.  * 
1  he  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  and  at  the  top  of  the 
fta  ks;  they  are  white,  and  each  floret  fits  in  a  biiflly  em- 
palemenr.  1  he  feeds  ripen  in  autumn ;  it  rifes  from'  flut¬ 
tered  leeus,  and  requires  no  care. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ifria.  This  hath  a‘ 
perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  almoft  entire;  the  flalk 
anc*  ril'es  tvv0  ^eet  high,  dividing  into  two  upward, 
which  fpread  afunder;  and  in  the  divifion  arifes  a  naked 
foot-ftalk,  which  (as  alfo  the  fide  branches)  are  teiftiinated. 
by  flowers,  compofed  of  many  white  florets,  inclofed  in  a 
fcaly  empalement,  whofe  feales  are  obtufe;  the  leaves  on 
the  flalks  are  wing-pointed  and  flifF. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Italy.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  three 
or  lour  flalks,  whofe  lower  parts  are  garnilhed  with  linear 
leaves,  of  a  filvery  colour,  ending  in  acute  pomes ;  the  up- 
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per  part  of  the  flalk  is  naked,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one  pale 
blue  flower,  made  up  of  feveral  four-pointed  florets.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds  as  the  other  forts,  and  loves  a  fofc 
loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  pretty  flrong  hairy 
flalks  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  which  embrace  the  Italics  half  round  with 
their  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  pale  on  their  under,  hairy,  having  a  few  indentures  on 
their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  flalks  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  like  them.  This  is  hardy, 
and  loves  a  light  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  flrong  fibres,  from  which 
arife  feveral  ilrong  channelled  flalks  upward  of  four  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  unequal  in  fize  and  irregularly 
placed,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  naked  foot-flalks  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  the  receptacles  are  globular  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the 
roots  ;  it  loves  a  loamy  foil. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  flalk  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
ligneous  knotty  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  filvery 
leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  flowers  fland  upon  very 
long  naked  foot-ilalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches  j  they  are 
made  up  of  many  five-pointed  tubulous  florets,  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  Thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  It 
is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  readily  take  root 
if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  if  they 
are  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  thefe  have  made  good  root,  forne  of  them  may  be 
planted  on  a  dry  border  near  to  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
will  live  in  common  winters ;  but  as  they  are  frequently 
deflroyed  by  fevere  froft,  fo  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter  placed  under  a  common 
frame,  where  they  may  be  protetted  from  froft,  but  in  mild 
weather  enjoy  the -free  air. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a 
Ihrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  about  the  fame  height  as  the 
former,  and  divides  into  many  branches  ;  the  leaves  are 
fhorter,  much  broader,  and  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the 
former  fort;  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purple  colour.  This  flowers  from  the  end  of  'June  till  au¬ 
tumn,  but  it  does  not  ripen  feeds  in  England.  It  is  propa- 
. gated  by  flips  or  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former, 
and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  many  leaves  near  the 
ground,  which  are  divided  into  narrow  fegments  to  the 
midrib  ;  thefe  fegments  are  cut  on  their  edges  into  regular 
acute  points,  like  winged  leaves  ;  the  llalks  rife  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  cut  leaves  ;  they  divide 
into  federal  long  foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
yellowifh  flower,  with  radiated  borders.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  and  will  thrive  any  where. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This 
is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  branching  flalk  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  cut,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  narrow  and  entire, 
of  a  filvery  colour.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  no  feent,  fo  is  only  kept  in  botanick  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India*  This  is  an 


annual  plant,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
ornament.  Of  this  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers;  fome  of  them  are  of  a  purple,  approaching 
to  black,  others  are  of  a  pale  purple,  fome  are  red,  and 
others  have  variegated  flowers ;  thefe  alfo  vary  in  the  fliape 
of  their  leaves,  fome  of  them  having  finer  cut  leaves  than 
others  ;  and  fometimes  from  the  fide  of  the  flower-cup, 
there  comes  out  many  fiender  foot -Italics,  fultaining  fmail 
flowers,  in  like  manner  as  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daifies; 
but  as  thefe  are  accidental  varieties  which  come  from  the 
fame  feeds,  they  need  not  be  particularly  enumerated  here. 

The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  very  fvveet,  and  continue  a 
long  time.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  of  their 
feeds;  the  bed  time  for  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  that  the  plants  may  get  ftrength 
before  winter ;  for  if  they  are  fovvn  too/arly  in  the  fpring, 
they  will  flower  the  autumn  following,  and  the  winter  coming 
on  foon,  will  prevent  their  ripening  feeds  ;  befldes,  there 
will  be  fewer  flowers  upon  thofe,  than  if  they  had  remained 
flrong  plants  through  the  winter,  and  had  fet  forth  their 
flower-ilems  in  fpring  ;  for  thefe  will  branch  out,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  prodigious  number  of  flowers,  continuing  a  fucceftiort 
of  them  on  the  fame  plants  from  June  to  September,  and 
produce  good  feeds  in  plenty. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown.  upon  a  fhady 
border  of  frefh  earth  (for  if  tliey  are  fown  upon  a  place  too 
much  expofed  to  the  lun,  and  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
few  of  them  will  grow.)  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds  or  borders,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  hhve  taken  root;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  pleafure-gar- 
den,  where  the  feveral  forts  being  intermixed,  will  make 
an  agreeable  variety. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  is  aif 
annual  plant;  the  flalks  rife  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  hairy, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  deeply  notched 
on  their  edges ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  are  cut 
almoft  to  the  midrib  into  fine  fegments.  The  flowers  fland 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  at  the  top  of  the  flalks ;  thefe  have 
globular  receptacles ;  the  florets  are  large,  and  fpread  open 
like  a  ftar;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour;  in  favourable 
feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  but  in  cold  moift  years 
they  do  not  ripen  here.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which, 
fhould  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  loamy  earth,  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  thinned  and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  cul¬ 
ture  they  require. 

The  feventeenih  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  flalk,  which  divides  into 
feveral  branches,  rifing  about  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  deeply  ere- 
nated  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  flower-flalk  is  pro'duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
fuftaining  one  pale  fiefli-coloured  flower,  compofed  of  many 
five-pointed  florets.  This  plant  continues  flowering  great: 
part  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  it  produces  good  feeds  in 
England. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  hath  a  fhrubby  flalk  like  the  former;  the  (talks 
are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  with  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  cremated  leaves, 
but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  are  doubly  winged. 
The  flowers  ars  produced  upon  long  naked  flalks  at  the 
end  of  the  branches;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  flefh  colour, 
but  have  no  feent;  they  continue  in  fucceflion  all  the  fum¬ 
mer,  and  fometimes  the  early  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

XJ  u  u  u  2  Both 
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"Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  a  {hady  border  during  any  of  the  fum- 
mer  months.  When  thefe  have  put  out  goods  roots,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  (heltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  froft  begins,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  to  fhelter, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through  the 
winter  ;  buc  as  they  only  require  protection  from  froft,  fo 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poRible  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ;  and  in  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  warm  fituation,  afterward  treating  them  as 
other  hardy  foreign  plants. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  very  branching  ftalk  near  three 
feet  high,  garnifiied  with  leaves  at  each  joint  that  are  vari- 
oufly  cut.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  foot-ftalks 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  have  very  long  empale- 
ments ;  the  florets  round  the  border  are  cut  into  feveral 
fringed  fegments.  They  are  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  continue 
in  (ucceffion  from  July  to  autumn,  and  in  favourable  feafons 
the  feeds  ripen  here  pretty  well.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town,  and  the  plants  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Sweet,  or  Indian 
Scabious. 

SCAND1X.  Tourn,  Injl.  R.  H.  326.  tab.  173.  Shep¬ 
herds  Needle,  or  Venus-comb. 

The  Characters  are,  ■ 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower ;  the  general  umbel  is  long  and 
has  few  rays  ;  the  particular  umbels  have  many :  the  general  um¬ 
bel  has  no  involucrum,  the  particular  have  a  five-leaved  one  the 
length  of  the  umbels :  the  general  umbel  is  deformed ,  and  has 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  dijk ,  and  female  in  the  rays.  The 
flowers  have  five  in  flexed  heart -Jbaped  petals  ;  the  inner  are 
flmall ,  and  the  cuter  large  ;  and  five  fender  flamina ,  terminated 
by  roundi/h  fummits ,  with  an  oblong  germen ,  fipporting  two  per¬ 
manent  Jiyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  long  fruit ,  divided  in  two  parts ,  each  having  one 
furrowed  feed,  convex  on  one  fide ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scan D ix  feminibus  Irevihus  roflro  longiffmo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
701.  Scandix  with  fmooth  feeds,  and  the  longefl  beat<  ; 
common  Shepherds  Needle. 

2.  Scandix  feminibus  fubulatis  hifpidis,  fori  bus  radiatis, 
caulibus  lavibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  257.  Scandix  with  prickly 
awl-lhaped  feeds,  radiated  flowers,  and  fmooth  ftalks. 

3.  Scandix  feminibus  pedunculo  villofo  brevicribus.  Flor. 
Leyd.  in.  Scandix  with  fhort  hairy  foot-ftalks. 

4.  Scandix  feminibus  hifpidis ,  involucris  umbcllo  multifdis, 
caulibus  afperis.  Scandix  with  briftly  feeds,  many-pointed 
involucrums  to  the  umbels,  and  rough  ftalks. 

5.  Scand IX  feminibus  fulcatis  anguiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  lOJ. 
Scandix  with  angular  furrowed  feeds. 

6.  Scandix  feminibus  evatis  hifpidis ,  corollis  unflormibus, 
caule  Icevi .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  257.  Scandix  with  oval  rough 
feeds,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  uniform,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  ftifflands  amongft  the 
Corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  an  annua]  plant;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided 
into  (mall  fegments,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  ftalks 
rife  fix  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  ("mail,  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  wild  Chervil,  and  fit  upon  the  top  of  the  beak 
or  horns,  which  are  the  rudiment  of  the  pod.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fmail  umbel  five  leaves  embrace  the  ftalk,  with 
Woad  and  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  afterward  cut  into 
fmail  fegments  like  the  reft  :  the  feed  is  long,  and  runs  inro 
a  lmall  point,  re.'embling  a  large  needle,  but  the  umbels 
kave  great  refemblance  to  the  umbels  of  Mufk  Crane’s-bill. 
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If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fupply  of  young  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Fratice , 
Italy,  and  Crete.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  low  fpread- 
ing  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fine  cut  leaves, 
placed  thinly.  The  flowers  are  fmail,  white,  and  Hand 
in  fmail  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  awl-ihaped  rough  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  fine  cut  leaves ;  the  ftalks  rife  eight 
inches  high,  garnifiied  at  each  joint  with  a  fine  cut  leaf, 
and  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers,  with  large 
heart-fhaped  petals.  The  horns  of  this  are  longer  than  of 
any  other  fort,  and  their  foot  ftalks  are  very  fhort  and  hairy. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath 
larger  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  finely 
cut;  the  ftalks  grow  a  foot  high,  and  divide  into  many 
rough  channelled  branches ;  the  umbels  have  a  many-leaved 
involucrum,  and  the  feeds  are  rough. 

Thefe  four  forts  will  fow  themfclves  where-ever  they  are 
once  introduced,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin 
them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifth. fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but  has  been 
long  kept  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and  of  late  years  the  feeds 
have  bsen  thrown  out  of  gardens,  lo  that  the  plants  are 
frequently  found  growing  naturally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  thofe  gardens.  It  has  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  com- 
pofed  of  many  fibres,  of  a  fvveet  aromatick  tafte  like  Ani- 
ieed,  from  which  come  forth  many  large  leaves,  that  branch 
out  fomevvhat  like  thofe  of  Fern,  fromtrhence  it  was  titled 
Sweet  Fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  they 
are  hairy  and  fiftulous.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a 
fweet  aromatick  feent :  the  out-petal  of  the  flower  is  large  ; 
the  two  fide  ones  are  of  a  middle  fize,  but  the  two  inner 
are  fmail  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long,  angular,  furrowed 
feeds,  having  the  tafle  and  feent  of  Anifeed. 

This  fort  propagates  faft  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  arife,  and  thefe 
may  be  trar.fplanted  to  any  abjeft  part  of  the  garden,  for  it 
will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  will  require  no  care. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks  and 
foot-ways  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  whofe  feeds  drop  early  in  the  fummer;  the  plants 
come  up  in  autumn,  and  flower  early  in  the  fpring.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  finely  divided,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Chervil,  but  are  hairy ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half,  or  two  feet  High,  dividing  into  branches.  The. 'ft 
fuftain  umbels  of  fmail  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort,  hairy,  crooked  feeds. 

There  have  been  fome  inllances  of  the  ill  effe&s  of  this 
plant,  when  taken  inwardly  ;  fome  who  have  eaten  this 
herb  in  foups,  by  miflaking  it  for  Garden  Chervil,  have 
narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives. 

SCHINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  479.  Indian  Maftick. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  J. mall  empalement  with  five  indentures  at 
the  top  ;  it  has  five  fmail  petals,  which  jprtad  open,  and  nine  or. 
ten  fender  flamina,  with  a  roundijh  germen ,  Jupporting  a  fort 
thick  fyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell,  inclofng  one  globular 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Schinus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis,  impari  longiffmo, 
petiolo  aquali.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  3 S 8 .  Schinus  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fawed,  the  end  one  being  very 
long,  and  the  foot-ftalks  equal. 

2.  Schinus  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  margin  at  0  articulate  fib - 
tus  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  389.  Schinus  with  winged 

‘  leaves, 
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leaves,  and  jointed  bordered  foot-ftalks,  having  thorns  on 
the  under  fide. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  I  have  feen 
growing  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  for  the  Iron  Wood  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  ranged  in  this  genus,  has 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  trees;  and  the  male 
flowers  which  have  blown  here,  are  Polyandria,  fo  cannot 
be  here  placed. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru  and  Mexico  ;  from 
both  thefe  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  covered  w'ith  a  dark  brown  bark  ;  the 
leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  pair  of  lobes,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  lobe,  which  is  longer  than  the  others,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  when  bruifed  emit  a  turpentine  odour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of 
five  fmall  petals,  which  have  fmall  empalements,  indented 
in  five  parts  at  the  brim. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks ; 
and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  by  admitting  frefh  air 
daily  to  them,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after, 
when  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  (hading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  mult  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed  foon  after,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn  ;  but  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  fhelter  before  the  firft  frofls,  otherwife  their 
tops  will  be  killed,  and  thereby  the  plants  are  frequently 
deitroyed. 

Thefe  plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  require  a  little 
warmth  in  winter;  but  after  two  or  three  years  growth, 
they  will  live  in  a  green-houfe,  where,  as  they  retain  their 
leaves  all  the  year,  they  will  make  a  variety.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings;  the  layers  fhould  be 
put  down  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the  following  fpring  they 
will  be  rooted  ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  April, 
which  will  put  out  roots  in  about  two  months,  and  may 
afterward  be  treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wcf -Indies.  This 
rifes  with  a  ligneous  flalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  have  a  grayifh  bark,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  whofe  midrib  is  bordered  and  jointed, 
armed  with  crooked  fpines  under  each  joint.  The  lobes 
are  fmall,  oblong,  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  fpines  are  fhcrt 
and  crooked.  This  fort  has  not  as  yet  produced  flowers 
in  the  Engli/h  gardens,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  defeription 
cf  the  plant. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  fmall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  thefe 
feeds  will  often  lie  three  or  four  months  in  the  ground,  and 
fometimes  a  whole  year  ;  therefore  if  the  plants  fhould  not 
come  up  the  fame  year,  the  earth  fhould  not  be  difiurbed 
in  the  pots,  but  placed  in  the  winter  in  the  bark-bed  in  the 
ftove,  and  the  fpring  following  plunged  again  into  -a  frefh 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  are 
good.  When  the  plan's  are  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  mull  be  treated 
as  other  tender  ftove-plants. 

SCILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  378.  Squills. 

The  Charaders  are, 

1  he  flower  has  no  empaJcmcnt ;  it  hasfrx  oval  petals,  which 
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fpread  open  like  a  far,  and fix  awl-Jhapedfamina,  terminated 
by  oblong  prof  rate  Jummits.  It  has  a  roundijh  gennen,  fupporting 
a  Jingle  flyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Jiigma.  I  he  germcn  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  frnooth  o  val  capfule  with  three  furrows ,  divided 
into  three  cells ,  filed  with  roundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scilla  radice  tunic  at  a.  PI  art.  Cliff.  1 23.  Squill  witrh 
a  coated  root;  common  Squill. 

2.  Scilla  radice fquamatd.  Hart.  Cliff.  123.  Squ.ll  with 
a  fcaly  root. 

3.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  ccrymbo  ccnfcrto  hemifplerico.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  308.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  and  an  hemif- 
pherical  corymbus  of  flowers. 

4.  Scilla  radice  Jolidd,  corymbo  confute  conico.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  and  a  conical  corym- 
bus  of  flowers. 

5.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  flerihus  lateralilus  alternis  fulnu- 
tantibus.  Hart.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  and 
flowers  growing  alternately  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalk,  whiefc 
nod. 

6.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  foribus  later alibus  erediufeulis  pau- 
cioribus.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  2  folid  root,  and 
ereft  flowers  growing  thinly. 

7.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  foliis  filflormibus  linearilus  foribus 
corymbofs ,  pedunculis  nudis  adjeendentibus  longitudine  fioris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  (lender  linear 
leaves,  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  naked  foot- 
ftalks. 

8.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  foribus  paniculatis  fubnutantibus. 
Squill  w'ith  a  folid  root,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles, 
which  nod. 

9.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  racemo  conico,  foribus  numerofs 
adfctndentibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  and  a  conical  fpike 
of  many  flowers,  rifing  above  each  other. 

10.  Scilla  radice  Jolidd ,  corymbo  confer  to  hemifpherico,  /capo  - 
longijfmo.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  an  hemifpherical  coryni- 
bus,  and  the  longeft  ftalk. 

The  firft  is  the  Squill  or  Sea  Onion,  whofe  roots  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  one  with  a  red, 
and  the  other  a  white  root,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  acci¬ 
dental  varieties,  but  the  white  are  generally  preferred  for 
medicinal  ufe.  The  roots  are  large,  ibmewhat  ipear-fhaped, 
compofed  of  many  coats,  lying  over  each  other  like  Onions ; 
at  the  bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres.  From  the  middle  of 
the  root  arife  feverai  fhining  leaves,  which  continue  green 
all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpiing.;  then  the  flower- 
ftal  comes  out,  which  rifes  two  feet  high,  is  naked  hair 
way,  and  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  thyrfe  of  flowers, 
which  are  white,  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  lpread 
open  like  the  points  of  a  ftar.  rI  his  grow  s  naturally  on 
the  fea-fhores,  and  in  the  ditches,  where  the  fait  water 
flows  with  the  tide,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe , 
fo  cannot  bev  propagated  in  gardens,  the  froft  in  winter  al¬ 
ways  deftroying  the  roots,  and  for  want  of  fait  water  they 
do  not  thrive  in  fummer.  Sometimes  the  roots,  which  are 
brought  for  ufe,  put  out  their  (terns,  and  produce  flowers 
without  being  planted  in  eaith,  as  they  lie  in  the  druggifts 
(hops. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  This  has  a  fcaly  root  like  the  Lily,  for  which, 
reafon  Toumefcrt  feparated  it  from  the  ftarry  Hyacinth,  and 
conftituted  a  genus  of  it  with  the  title  of  lilio  Hyacinthus. 
The  root  is  oblong  and  yellow,  very  like  thofe  of  Marca- 
gon  ;  the  leaves  are  fliapedlike  thofe  of  the  white  Lily,  bur 
fmallcr  ;  the  ftalk  is  {lender,  and  rifes  a  foot  high;  it  is 
terminated  by  blue  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  ftarry  Hyacinth. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  This  hath  a 
rcundifh,  folid,  bulbous  root,  like  the  Hyacinth.  The 
leaves  come  out  fparfcdly>  are  very  like  thole  of  the  Enffiff 
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Hair-bells ;  the  ftalk  rifes  fcven  or  eight  inches  higti ,  and 
is  terminated  by  cluttered  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
which  at  firtt  are  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  umbel  or  deprefled 
fpike,  but  afterward  draws  up  to  a  point,  forming  a  coni¬ 
cal  corymbus. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  has  been  long  known  in  the  Englijb  gardens  by  the 
title  of  Hyacinth  of  Peru.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  a'  white  flower  ;  the 
latter  is  more  rare  here  than  the  former.  The  root  of  this 
is  large,  folid,  and  raifed  in  the  middle  a  little  pyramidal, 
covered  with  a  brown  coat,  from  which  come  out  five  or 
feven  leaves  before  winter,  of  a  lucid  green,  keeled,  and 
fpread  almoft  flat  on  the  ground.  From  the  center  of  thefe 
come  out  one,  two,  or  three  ttalks,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  root ;  thefe  are  thick,  fucculent,  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  terminated  by  a  conical  corymbus  of  flowers,  of  a 
deep  blue  in  fome,  and  others  are  white,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ilalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
which  fpread  open  like  a  ftar.  In  the  center  of  the  petals 
is  fituated  a  large  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma,  and  round  the  germen  come 
out  fix  ihort  ttamina,  which  fpread  afunder,  terminated  by 
oblong  proftrate  fummits.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to 
a  roundifh  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells,  which 
are  filled  with  roundiih  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Byzantium,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  about  the  year  1590.  The  root  of  this  is 
large,  folid,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour,  from  which  come 
out  five  or  fix  leaves  a  foot  long,  are  keeled,  channelled, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  between  thefe  arife  two,  three,  or 
four  purplifh  ttalks  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  fuftain- 
ing  toward  the  top  five  or  fix  Star-flowers,  which  come  out 
fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  Violet  blue 
colour,  having  a  prominent  germen  in  the  center,  fupport¬ 
ing  a  flender  ilyle,  attended  by  fix  {lender  ttamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  purple  fummits. 

.  The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  gardens  by  the 
title  of  early  ftarry  Hyacinth.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  with  a  white 
flower;  they  grow  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  roots  are  folid,  roundifh,  about  the  fize  of 
a  Nutmeg,  from  which  comes  out  a  {lender  channelled  ftalk 
four  or  five  inches  high,  having  generally  two  leaves  near 
the  bottom,  one  fituated  above  the  other,  which  embrace 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  thinly  placed 
toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  the  lower  ones  have  foot-ftalks 
an  inch  long,  but  thofe  of  the  upper  fhorten  gradually  to 
the  top  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals,  fpreading  in  form 
of  a  liar,  having  a  turgid  germen  in  the  center,  fupporting 
a  ihort  ftyle,  attended  by  fix  {lamina,  which  in  the  blue 
flowers  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  thofe  in  the  white 
flowers  are  white. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  fmall  autumnal  ftarry  Hyacinth, 
fcvmch  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  particu¬ 
larly  on  St.  Vincent's  Rock  near  Brijlol,  at  the  Lizard-Point 
in  Cornwall,  upon  Blackbeath  in  Kent ,  and  Richmond-green. 
This  has  a  round,  white,  bulbous  root,  from  which  come 
forth  a  few  narrow  leaves  about  fix  inches  long.  In  the 
cedter  of  thefe  arife  one  or  two  {lender  ftalks  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  naked,  fullaining  a  fmall  corymbus  of  flowers 
at  the  top,  which  are  fmall,  ftar-pointed,  and  of  a  pale 
blue  colour ;  thefe  appear  the  beginning  of  September,  at 
which  time’the  leaves  come  out,  and  continue  growing  all 
the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  die  away. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  hath  an  oblong,  white,  bulbous  root,  from  which  come 
out  five  or  fix  leaves  a  foot  long,  a  little  keeled.  The 
flower-ftalk  rifes  nine  or  te»  inches  high,  is  firm,  and 
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fuftains  many  ftarry  flowefs  at  the  top,  difpofed  in  a  loofe 
panicle,  each  {landing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-ftalk,  which 
is  erefl,  but  the  flower  nods  on  one  fide  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  blue  Violet  colour,  having  a  prominent  germen;  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three 
cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  This  hath  a 
folid,  white,  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  ftalk  rifes  ten  or  eleven 
inches  high,  terminated  by  a  conical  racemus  of  flowers,  of 
a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  tenth  fort  has  a  very  large  bulbous  root,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  leaves,  which  at  firft  are  upright,  but  after¬ 
ward  bend  toward  the  earth  ;  they  are  of  a  thick  fubftance  and 
keeled,  of  a  lucid  green,  with  downy  threads  on  their  under 
fide.  Between  the  leaves  arife  the  flower-ftalk,  which  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  round,  firm,  and  naked,  fuftainjng  at  the  top 
a  large  duller  of  flowers,  formed  into  an  hemifphericai 
corymbus  :  thefe  have  fix  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  form 
of  a  liar,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  blue  bottoms,  with 
a  dark  blue  vein  running  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each 
petal. 

There  is  another  fort  of  this,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Levant,  whofe  leaves  are  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Hyacinth,  but  longer,  and  Hand  erefl ;  this  propagates 
very  fall  by  offsets,  but  never  flowers  here.  1  have  kept 
the  roots  in  all  fituations  almoft  forty  years,  and  have  not 
feen  one  flower. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  or  offsets,  the  latter  being  the  more  expedi¬ 
tious  way,  is  generally  pradtifed.  The  roots  may  be  tranf- 
planted  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  but,  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  after  they  have  put  out  new  fibres,  they  rarely  fuc- 
ceed,  at  leaft  they  will  not  flower  the  following  fpring  ; 
they  may  be  treated  in  every  refpedt  like  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  Hyacinths. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  ftiould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  {hallow  boxes 
or  pans,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  before  diredled 
for  Hyacinths,  to  which  the  reader  is  deflred  to  turn,  to 
avoid  repetition. 

SCLAREA.  Tourn.  Itijl.  R.  H.  1 79.  tab .  82.  Clary. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  tubulous  empalement ,  which  widens  at  the 
top,  and  has  five  acute  points  at  the  brim  ;  it  is  of  the  lip  kindt 
with  one  petal,  having  a  crooked  tube ,  which  enlarges  at  the 
chaps,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  erect 
and  arched ;  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  fegments  ;  it  has  two 
famina,  which  are  ftuated  under  the  upper  lip,  terminated  by 
oblong  ereCi  fummits ,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fupporting  ui 
forked  fyle  longer  than  the  upper  lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  rounds  fa  feeds ,  which  ripen 
in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sclarea  folds  rugofs  oblongo-cordatis  ferratis,  foribus 

calyce  longioribus  concavis  acuminatis.  Clary  with  rough,  ob¬ 
long,  heart- ftsaped,  fawed  leaves,  thofe  among  the  flowers 
concave,  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  .  empalement ;  or 
common  Clary.  J 

2.  Sclarea  folds  oblongis  dent  at  o-angu/atis  tomentofs,  ver - 
.ticillis  lanatis.  Clary  with  oblong,  angular,  indented, 

woolly  leaves,  and  the  whorls  of  the  flowers  covered  with 
down. 

3.  Sclarea  folds  oblongo-ovatis  dentato-ferratis  tomentofs, 
verticillis  lanatis fejflibus.  Clary  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
which  are  woolly,  indented  like  a  faw,  and  woolly  whorls 
of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

4.  Sclarea  folds  ovatis  fnuato-dentatis  tomentofs,  caule 
eretlo,  verticillis  lanatis  JeJflibus.  Clary  with  oval,  finuated, 

indented 
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indented  leaves,  which  are  woolly,  an  erefl  flalk,  and 
woolly  whorls  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 

5.  Sc  LA  R  £  A  foliis  cordato-oblongis  crenatis  fumtnis  ample xi- 
caulibus ,  'verticillis  fubnudis,  corollarum  galeis  glulinofis.  Clary 
with  oblong,  heart- lhaped,  crenated  leaves,  thofe  on  the 
top  embracing  the  flalk,  almoft  naked  whorls,  and  the  hel¬ 
met  of  the  flower  glutinous. 

6.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceolatis  olfolete  crenatis  fubtus  tornen- 
tofis,  'verticillis  minoribus  fubnudis.  Clary  with  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  flightly  crenated,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  and  very  fmall  whorls  of  flowers,  which  are  aLmoft 
naked. 

7.  Sclarea  folds  cordato-oblongis  crenatis  glabris,  foribus 
'verticillatofpicatis.  Clary  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  cre¬ 
nated,  fmooth  leaves,  and  fpiked  whorled  flowers. 

8.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  acutis,  bradeis  color a- 
tis,  fore  brenoioribus.  Clary  with  heart-fhaped  acute-pointed 
leaves,  and  coloured  bra&ete,  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
flower. 

9.  Sclarea  foliis  rugofis  pinnatifdis  lanatis.  Clary  with 
rough,  wing-pointed,  woolly  leaves. 

10.  Sclarea  foliis  cordatis  acute  crenatis,  futnmis feffilibus , 

* verticillis  fubnudis  remotif  mis.  Clary  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fharply  crenated,  thofe  on  the  top  fitting 
clofe  to  the  flalks,  and  naked  whorls  placed  far  afunder. 

11.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceolatis  acttminatis,  ferratis,  Junmis 
feffilibus,  foribus  'verticillatofpicatis.  Clary  with  fpear-ihaped , 
acute*pointed,  flawed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  fitting  dole  to 
the  flalks,  and  fpiked  whorled  flowers. 

12.  Scl  are  a  foliis  cordalofagittatis  ferratis  acutis.  Clary 
with  heart-fhaped  crenated  leaves,  which  are  acutely  fawed. 

13.  Sclarea  foliis  o-vato-lanceclatis  iniegerrimis ,  futnmis 
cordatis  ample xicaulibus  hirfutis.  Clary  with  oval,  fpear- 
fliaped,  entire  leaves,  thofe  above  heart-fhaped,  embracing 
the  flalks,  and  hairy. 

14.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-cvatis  rugofs  tomentcfs,  qalyci- 
bus  hifpidis,  radice  tuberosd.  Clary  with  oval,  heart-fhaped, 
rough,  woolly  leaves,  prickly  empalements,  and  a  tuberous 
root. 

15.  Sclarea  foliis  hafato - triangulari l us  ohfolete  crenatis , 
cattle  tomentofo  paniculato.  Clary  with  triangular  halberd- 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  flightly  crenated,  and  a  woolly 
paniculated  flalk. 

16.  Sclarea  foliis  o'vatis,  utrinque  acuminatis  ferratis. 
Clary  with  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  fawed. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  European  gardens,  both  for  the  kitchen  and 
fhops :  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  after  it  has 
borne  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  large,  rough, 
wrinkled,  oblong,  and  heart-fhaped,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  are  large,  four-cornered,  and  clammy, 
about  tw’o  feet  high,  garnifned  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fnape 
as  thofe  at  bottom,  but  fmaller,  fending  out  fmall  fide 
branches  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  are  difpcfed  in  large  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  placed  in  whorls  round  them, 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  having  two  fhort  hollow  acute- 
pointed  leaves  under  each,  of  a  whitilh  colour.  The  em- 
palement  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  two  lips,  the  upper 
ending  in  three,  and  the  under  in  two  fpiculae.  The  upper 
lip  of  the  flower  Hands  ere<ft,  is  arched  at  the  top,  under 
which  is  the  ftyle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  and 
the  two  ftamina,  which  are  Snorter,  fit  clofe  to  the  ftyle. 
After  the  flower?,  are  paft,  the  germen  turns  "to  four  roundifh 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empulement.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  very  ftrong  fcent. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
fpting,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  either  tranfplanted  into  beds,  or  if  a  large  quantity  is 
required,  they  may  be  planted  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  in 
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rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows'. 
After  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  far* 
ther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  winter 
and  fpring  following  the  leaves,  which  are  the  only  part 
ufed,  will  be  in  perfection,  and  in  the  fummer  they  will 
run  up  to  flower,  and,  after  they  have  ripened  their  feeds, 
decay,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  annually  young  plants  raifed 
for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ifria  and  Dalmatia . 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  very  broad  leaves, 
which  are  flightly  indented  on  the  fides  ;  the  other  has 
longer  leaves,  which  are  deeply  jagged.  The  leaves  of 
both  forts  are  of  a  thick  fubftance,  very  woolly,  efpecially 
on  their  under  fide;  their  upper  fides  are  rugged,  and 
wrinkled  like  the  firfl  fort.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  oppofite,  garniihed  in  the 
firft  with  entire,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  but  thofe  of  the  other  are  long, 
narrow,  and  have  feveral  deep  indentures  on  their  edges* 

1  he  flalk  and  branches  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers 
in  whorls ;  under  each  of  thefe  whorls  are  two  hollow 
green  leaves,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalement  of 
the  flowers ;  thefe  empalements  are  divided  into  two  lips, 
the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  the  under  in  two  fpicuite. 
The  under  lip  or  beard  of  the  flower  is  white,  and  the- 
helmet  or  galea  is  of  a  pale  blue  colour  ;  the  plants  may¬ 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  has  fome  relemblance  of  the  fecond  ;  but 
the  leaves  are  larger,  very  woolly,  and  glutinous,  oblong, 
oval,  deeply  indented,  and  end  with  very  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  are  woolly,  four-cornered,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs,  terminated  in. 
loofe  fpikes  of  whorled  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
alfo  in  Syria  ;  it  is  propagated  by'  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  firft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  roots  of  this  will  continue  three  or  four  years  5. 
the  leaves  are  oval,  very  thick,  and  woolly,  and  have  a 
few  indentures  on  their  borders  ;  the  ftalks  are  generally 
Angle  and  ereCt.  When  they  fend  out  any  branches,  it  is 
only- at  bottom,  and  fcarce  ever  more  than  two,  which  alfo 
grow  eredl.  The  flowers  grow  in  pretty  thick  whorls  al- 
moft  the  length  of  the  flalks ;  they  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  but  loves  a  dry  foil. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  France 
and  Germany  ;  it  is  generally  found  in  meadows  and  rich 
paftures.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
ligneous  fibres,  from  which  come  out  many  oblong  heart- 
lhaped  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  vvhofe  furfaces  are 
rough,  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  four- 
cornered  ;  their  lower  parts  are  garniihed  with  leaves, 
whefe  bafe  embrace  them  ;  the  flowers  grow  rn  long  whorled 
fpikes  at  the  top ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  having- 
fcarce  any  fmall  leaves  under  the  whorls.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  but  the  roots  continue  long. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria;  this  is  an  abiding 
plant,  whofe  roots  run  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  flifF,  and  rile 
a  fooc  and  a  half  high,  garniihed  with  fmaller  leaves  of  the 
fame  lhape,  fet  by  pairs ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fmall  whorls, 
difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  blue,  and  lhaped  like  thole  of  the  other  forts.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  highways-: 
about  Vienna  and  in  Hungary.  This  has  an  abiding  root, 

tending 
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■fcEtling  out  fmooth  leaves  about  the  ftze  and  ftispe  of  thofe 
of  broad  leaved  Sage,  but  are  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  (bilks  are  Herder,  four-cornered,  and  rife  a  foot  and 
a  half  high  ;  their  lower  parts  are  garnillied  with  leaves 
J  <e  thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmailer,  ard  are  terminated 
•by  fmall  whorls  of  blue  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  fir  ft  fort,  buc  the  roots  will  continue 
feveral  years. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujiria  and  Bohemia. 
This  has  an  abiding  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
heart  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  crenated  on  their  edges,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  have  many  white  fpots,  difperfed 
on  their  furface.  The  (balks  are  thick,  four-cornered,  and 
rife  near  three  feet  high,  garniihed  with  leaves  by  pairs, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes 
of  flowers  in  (mail  whorls,  vvhofe  bradene  are  coloured. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former  forts. 

The  nifuh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant.  I’he  leaves  are  very  thick,  woolly,  narrow, 
and  wing-pointed,  cut  into  obtufe  fegments,  nearly  oppo- 
fite  on  their  fldes,  aim  oft  to  the  midrib,  fomewhat  like  a 
flag’s-horn  in  fhapej  thefe  fpread  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
ftalk  riles  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  it  is  thick,  (our-cornered, 
and  very  woolly,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  long  leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint, 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  fourth  fort.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  firft  fort,  but  fhouid  have  a  dry  foil,  other- 
wife  the  plants  are  apt  to  rot  in  winter. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  root  of  this 
will  abide  feveral  >ears  in  a  dry  foil  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
heart  fliaped,  acutely  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk 
is  four-cornered,  and  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  having 
two  or  three  pair  of  fmailer  leaves  on  the  lower  part,  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  for  the  length 
of  two  feet,  is  garniihed  with  whorls  of  flowers,  which 
iland  at  two  or  three  inches  difiance  from  each  other,  hav¬ 
ing  no  leaves  under  them.  The  empalemenc  of  the  flower 
is  hairy  and  blunt ;  the  galea  or  helmet  of  the  flower  is 
arched,  ereft,  blue,  terminating  in  a  blunt  point  ;  the  two 
fide  fegments  of  the  under  lip  are  of  a  Violet  colour ;  the 
middle  fegment,  which  is  indented  at  the  point,  is  white, 
and  curioufly  fpotted  with  Violet  on  the  inflde  ;  the  two 
fide  indentures  turn  yellow,  before  the  flower  drops.  When 
the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  four  large  roundifh 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalemcnt.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  flora  which  come  out  many  fpear- 
ihaped  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs,  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
which  toward  the  top  lit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flow'ers 
grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  and  the  top  of  the  fpike  is  terminated  with 
very  deep  blue  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in'the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  and  the  roots  will  abide 
many  years. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  land  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  an  abiding  root,  compofed 
of  ftrong  ligneous  fibres.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
pointed  like  a  halberd,  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green  colour, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  llalks  are  ftrong,  four- 
cornered,  and  rife  near  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  below  with 
fmailer  leaves,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  clofely 
fet  with  whorls  of  large  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
is  very  clammy,  and  has  a  ftrong  (cent  fomewhat  like  the 
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firft Tpccics.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  other  forts ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  Will  continue  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  has 
a  perennial  root.  The  lower  leaves  are  oval  and  fpear- 
ihaped  ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high  ;  they  are  four-cornered, 
and  fend  out  branches  by  pairs ;  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks  are  heart-fhaped,  and  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brimtlone  colour, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  (tyle  of  this  is  much, 
longer  than  the  upper  lip,  and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid 
ftigma ;  the  empalements  are  hairy,  and  end  with  acute 
points.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  other  forts,  and  the  plants  may  be 
treated  in  like  manner. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  This  ba«' 
large  fwelling  roots  like  dugs,  as  thofe  of  the  Piony,  from 
which  arife  many  oval  heart-lhaped  leaves  fpreading  on  the 
ground  ;  they  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  hairy  ; 
between  thefe  arife  ftrong  four-cornered  ftalks  four  feet' 
high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garniihed  with  loofe  fpikes  of  whorled 
flowers,  of  a  purple  colour.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  forts,  and  the  roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  I/Ianas.  ■ 
This  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a 
fiocky  down,  and  garnifhed  with  halberd-fliaped  triangular 
leaves,  placed  oppofite,  Handing  upon  long  woolly  foot- 
ftalks.  The  top  of  the  ftalk  branches  out  in  many  foot- 
ftalks,  forming  a  fort  of  panicle.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  ranged  in  whorled  fpikes,  having  two 
fmall  leaves  under  each  whorl.  It  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  any  time  in  fummer;  after 
they  have  put  out  good  roots,  they  fliould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they 
have  taken  new  toot  ;  then  they  may  be  placed  among 
other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants  in  a  fheltered  fixa¬ 
tion  till  October,  when  they  fhouid  be  removed  into  fhelte* 
before  hard  froll  comes  on  ;  but  as  they  only  require  pro- 
teftion  from  hard  froll,  fo  they  fhouid  have  as  much  free 
air  as  pofiible  in  mild  weather. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out 
(lender,  four-cornered,  hairy  branches,  of  a  purplifli  colour, 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  fawed 
on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  hairy  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  appear  in 
winter,  fo  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green-houfe  at  that 
feafon.  This  plant  never  produces  feeds  in  England,  fo  it 
is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
during  anv  of  the  fummer  months,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort ;  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  afterward 
in  the  fame  way,  with  this  difference,  which  is  to  give  it  a 
dry  fixation  in  winter,  for  the  young  fhoots  are  very  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  upon  being  in  a  damp  air. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  lefs  note,  w'hich  are  pre- 
ferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but 
thofe  here  mentioned  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  gar¬ 
dens,  where,  if  they  are  intermixed  among  other  large 
growing  plants,  they  will  afford  a  pretty  variety  ;  efpecially 
the  fifth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  forts,  which  produce 
long  fpikes  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  flower.  The  flowers  of  the  twelfth  fort  are  ufed  in 
Holland,  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  Rhenijb  wines,  which  are 
brewed  at  Dort. 
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SCOLYMUS-  T ourn.  Inf .  480.  tab.  273.  The  Golden 
Turtle. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compcfed  of  many  hermaphrodite  forets ,  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  oval  imbricated  empalement ,  having  many  loofe 
Jharp-pointed Jcales.  The  forets  are  tongue  Jhaped,  fiightly  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts.  They  have  five  Jhort  hair  like  fiamina, 
terminated  by  tubulous  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
ficrct,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  with  two  refer, ed 
fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed ,  which  is 
oblong ,  triangular ,  and  ripens  in  the  empalement ,  the  feeds  being 
feparated  by  plain ,  roundijh ,  indented  chaflfl. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scolymus  fo His  margine  attenuates.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
813.  Golden  Thiftle  with  leaves,  whofe  edges  are  thin; 
or  annual  Golden  Thillle. 

2.  Scolymus  foliis  margine  incrajfatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
813.  Golden  ThilUe  with  leaves,  which  are  thicker  on 
the  borders. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  two  leafy  wings  run¬ 
ning  along  the  fides  from  joint  to  joint,  which  are  fcoloped 
and  indented  ;  the  borders  are  thinner  than  the  other  parts, 
and  armed  every  way  with  very  fharp  fpines ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  green,  and  fit  dole  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  inclofed  in  leafy  involu- 
crums,  which  are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  armed  with 
very  ftrong  fpines ;  within  thefe  are  fcaly  empalements, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  filh,  armed 
with  fhort  fpines.  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  many 
golden  florets. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This 
hath  a  biennial  root,  from  which  fpring  up  thick  ftalks 
about  four  feet  high,  branching  out  on  the  fides,  garnilhed 
with  ftiff  jagged  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  thicker  than  the 
other  part,  armed  with  fpines  like  the  former  fort ;  the 
ftalks  have  leafy  borders  as  the  other,  which  are  ftrongly 
armed  with  fpines.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
March  on  a  bed  of  frelh  undunged  earth,  in  an  open  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds,  and  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  fome  of 
them  fhould  be  pulled  out,  fo  as  to  leave  thofe  which  are 
defigned  to  remain,  about  two  feet  afunder.  This  is  all 
the  culture  which  thefe  plants  require,  for  as  they  fend  forth 
tap  roots,  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ;  therefore 
they  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain.  When  the 
feafons  prove  dry,  the  plants  will  perfett  their  feeds  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  in  wet  feafons  they  rarely  ever  produce  good  feeds 
in  England ,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  continue  the  fpecies, 
without  procuring  frefh  feeds  from  abroad. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  perfons  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  botany  for  variety’s  fake,  but  are  rarely  admitted 
in  other  gardens. 

SCOPARIA.  Sweet-weed,  or  Wild  Liquorice. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  four  concave  fegments ; 
the  petal  is  alfo  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  It  has  four  equal 
Jiamina ,  crowned  by  Jhort  fummits ,  with  a  conical  fiyle ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  acute  Jligma.  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  conical 
capfule,  containing  many  Jmall  feeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Scoparia  dulcis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  116.  Wild  Liquorice, 
or  Sweet-weed. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Wefi-lndies ,  where  it  often  is  very  troublefome  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  for  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  feeds  upon  each 


plant,  which,  if  fullered  to  fcatter,  the  plants  appear  foon 
after,  and  become  troublefome  weeds. 

The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high  ;  they  have  fix  angles, 
branching  out  on  their  upper  part,  and  at  each  joint  have 
three  obtufe  fawed  leaves,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  , 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  two,  three,  or  four  arifing  from  the  fame  place  ; 
they  are  w'hite,  a  little  fringed  on  their  edges,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  conical  capfules,  opening  with  two  valves,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  this  plant  and  the  Cap- 
raria,  fo  that  they  have  been  often  confounded  by  botaniils ; 
and  even  thqfe  who  have  been  more  accurate,  have  joined 
them  in  the  fame  genus  ;  but  their  difference  confifls  in  the 
form  of  the  flower  and  the  length  of  their  ftamina.  The 
four  fegments  in  the  petals  of  this  are  equal,  as  are  alfo  the 
four  ftamina  ;  whereas  the  petal  of  Capraria  is  ringent,  and 
two  of  the  ftamina  are  fhorter  than  the  other. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  preferved  in  curious  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  has  little  beauty.  The  feeds  muft: 
be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed,  and  the  plants  tranfplanted  on 
another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  toward  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  weather  is  good,  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots  to  a  warm  border, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn. 

SCORDIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

SCORPIURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  792.  Caterpillars. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  ere  ft,  blown  up, 
lightly  comprejfed,  ending  in  five  acute  points.  I  he  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind ;  it  has  a  roundijb  fiandard,  indented  at  the 
point ,  where  it  is  reflexed  and  fpreading.  The  wings  are  looje , 
almofi  oval,  having  obtufe  appendages.  The  keel  is  halfmoon- 
Jbaped ;  the  belly  is  gibbous,  pointed,  and  ere  ft,  cut  in  two  parts 
below.  It  hath  ten  fiamina,  nine  joined  and  one  Jeparate,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jmall  fummits  ;  and  an  oblong  taper  germen  a  little 
reflexed,  fupforting  a  rifing  infiexed  fiyle,  terminated  by  a  point 
for  a  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong,  taper, 
leathery,  rough ,  channelled  pod,  twified  in  many  longitudinal 
cells,  divided  within,  and  on  the  outfide  contra  ft  ed  into  knotty 
joints,  each  cell  containing  one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  unifloris,  leguminibus  teftis  tin. de¬ 
que  fquamis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  744.  Caterpillar  with 
o-ne  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  a  pod  covered  with  ob¬ 
tufe  feales  on  every  fide. 

2.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  bifioris,  leguminibus  extrorfum 
obtuse  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745*  Caterpillar  with  two 
fiow'ers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  and  the  outfide  of  the  pods 
armed  with  blunt  fpines. 

3.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  fultrifioris,  leguminibus  extror¬ 
fum  fpinis  difiinftis  acutis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  745.  Caterpillar 
with  foot-ftalks,  having  three  flowers,  and  the  outfide  of 
the  pods  armed  with  fharp  diftimft  fpines. 

4.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  Jubquadrifioris ,  leguminibus  ex¬ 
trorfum  fpinis  confiertis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745.  Cater¬ 
pillar  with  four  flowers  fometimes  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and 
the  outfide  of  the  pods  armed  with  fharp  fpines,  which  grow 
in  clufters. 

5.  Scorp iurus  foliis  pinnatis.  Caterpillar  with  a  winged 
leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks,  and  at 
each  joint  have  one  fpatule-fhaped  leaf  with  a  long  foot- 
ftalk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  fuftain  at  the  top  one  yellow 
butterfly  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  twilled  chick  pod, 
in  fize  and  appearance  of  a  large  caterpillar,  from  whence 
it  had  this  title. 
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The  fecond  fort  lias  flronger  flalks  than  the  firft  ;  the 
leaves  are  much  broader;  the  foot-ftalks  fupport  tw'O  fmaller 
flowers;  the  pods  are  {lender,  longer,  and  more  twilled 
than  thole  of  the  firit,  and  are  armed  with  blunt  fpines  on 
their  outfide. 

The  third  fort  hath  flenderer  {talks  than  either  of  the 
former;  the  leaves  Hand  upon  fhorter  foot- flalks,  but  are 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
{lowers  are  {lender,  and  frequently  fupport  three  flowers  ; 
the  pods  are  {lender,  not  fo  much  twilled  as  the  former,  and 
are  armed  on  their  outfide  with  lharp  diftintt  fpines. 

.The  llalks  and  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  frit,  but  the  foot-llalks  of  the  flowers  are  longer, 
and  each  of  them  have  three  or  four  Imall  yellow  flowers 
a:  the  top;  the  pods  are  very  {lender,  greatly  contorted, 
and  armed  with  {harp  fpines  on  their  outfide. 

The  fifth  fort  has  very  fhort  flalks ;  the  leaves  arc  winged, 
compofed  of  four  pair  of  {mall  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  as  are  alfo  their  pods, 
which  are  lefs  twilled  than  thofe  of  the  three  former. 

All  thefe  plants  are  annual,  and  grow  naturally  in  moll 
of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe ,  but  the  firll  fort  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  plants  are  prelened  in  feveral  curious  gardens  for 
their  oddnefs  more  than  for  any  great  beauty:  they  are 
propagated  by  fowing  theft  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  fliould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  afurider,  becaufe  their  branches 
trai:  upon  the  ground  ;  and  if  they  have  not  room,  they  are 
apt  to  overbear  each  other. 

i  hefe  plants  feldom  thrive  W'ell,  if  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
therefore  the  beft  method  is,  to  put  in  three  or  four  good 
feeds  in  each  place  where  you  would  have  the  plants  re. 
main.  When  the  plants  come  up,  there  Ihould  be  only  one 
of  the  moll  premifing  left  in  each  place,  which  Ihould  be 
ccnftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  when  their  pods  are 
ripe,  they  Ihould  be  gathered  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place 
till  the  following  fpring,  to  be  fown. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  bed  worth  cultivating,  the  pods  be¬ 
ing  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  other,  and  are  more  in 
form  of  a  caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  476.  tab.  26 9. 
Vipers-grafs. 

The  Ckarafiers  are, 

‘I  be  common  empalement  is  fcaly,  cylindrical,  and  imbricated. 
The  flower  is  compofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  foreis ,  which 
are  narrow,  tongue -Jhaped,  and  indented  in  fue  parts.  They 
ha<ve  fare  fhort  hair -like  jiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fum- 
mits.  The  gertnen  is  ftuated  under  the  forei,  fupporting  a  fender 
fyle ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed fligmas.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  Jingle ,  oblong ,  channelled  feed,  crowned  with  a  feathery 
down. 

The  Species  are, 

|.  Scorzonera  foliis  infmis  flnuato-denlatis,  caulinis  li- 
nearihus flmiamplexicaulibus.  Scorzonera  with  lower  leaves 
indented,  thofe  on  the  llalks  linear,  and  half  embracing 
them  with  their  bafe. 

2.  Scorzonera  caule  ramefo ,  foliis  ner<vofls  planis  integer- 
rimis.  Scorzonera  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  veined, 
plain,  entire  leaves. 

3.  Scorzonera  caule  fubnudo  uni  flora,  foliis  neraiofis  planis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Scorzonera  with  an  almoll  naked  ftalk, 
having  one  flower,  and  plain  veined  leaves. 

4.  Scorzonera  foliis  lineari-enflformibus  integris  carinatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  79 1 .  Scorzonera  with  linear,  fword-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  which  are  keeled. 

5.  Scorzonera  foliis  linear i-fubulatis  integris  planis ,  pe- 
duncuhs  cylindricis.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  791.  Scorzonera  with 
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linear,  awl-lhaped,  entire,  plain  leaves,  and  cylindrical 

foot-ftalks. 

6.  Scorzonera  foliis fubulatis  integris,  pedunculo  ir.craffa- 
to,  caule  bafi  'villofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  79 1 .  Scorzonera  with 
awl-lhaped  entire  leaves,  a  thick  foot-fialk,  and  the  {talk 
hairy  at  its  bafe. 

v  7.  Scorzonera  foliis  linearibus  multifdis,  caule  ereflo. 
Scorzonera  with  narrow  many-pointed  leaves,  and  an  eredt 
ftalk. 

8.  Scorzonera  foliis  linearibus  pinnatifdis ,  caulilus  pro - 
cumbentibus.  Scorzonera  w'ith  narrow  many-pointed  leaves, 
and  trailing  flalks.  . 

The  fir  A  is  the  fort  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  for  food  and  phyfick  ;  this  grows  naturally 
in  Spain.  The  root  is  Carrot-lhaped,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  finger,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Ikin,  is  white  within, 
and  has  a  milky  juice  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  long,  ending 
with  a  long  acute  point ;  they  are  waved  and  linuated  at 
their  edges.  The  flalk  rifes  three  feet  high,  is  fmoorh, 
branching  at  the  top,  and  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrow 
leaves,  wfiofe  bafe  half  embrace  the  llalk.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  flalks  in  fcaly  empalements,  compofed  of 
many  narrow,  tongue-fhaped,  hermaphrodite  florets,  lying 
imbricatim  over  each  other,  like  the  fcales  on  filh  ;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  thefe  are  decayed,  the 
germen  which  fits  in  the  common  empalement,  turns  to 
oblong  cornei ed  feeds,  having  a  roundilh  ball  of  feathery 
down  at  the  top. 

The  fecond  fort  is  like  the  firll,  but  the  leaves  are  broader, 
entire,  and  are  more  veined  ;  the  ftalk  does  not  rife  fo  high, 
and  branches  more. 

The  third  fort  is  Ihorter  than  either  of  the  former  ;  the 
leaves  are  broader;  the  ftalk  is  almoll  naked,  and  has  one 
yellow  flower  at  the  top. 

The  fourth  fort  has  narrow,  keeled,  fword-fhaped  leaves ; 
the  llalks  are  {lender ;  they  rife  about  two  feet  high,  branch 
toward  the  top,  and  fuftain  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  has  narrow  awl-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  ftalk  is  taper,  and 
branches  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  awl-fliaped  ;  the  foot  llalk  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  flower  is  thicker  than  below,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  hairy  ;  the  flower  is  yellow. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  two 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  having  many 
winged  points,  refembling  thofe  of  Bucklhorn  Plantain,  but 
larger.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  Hand  upon  long  naked 
foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  eighth  fort  is  exaftly  like  the  feventh  in  every  re- 
fpecl,  excepting  that  of  the  flalks  fpreading  on  the  ground  ; 
which  is  not  accidental,  for  I  have  cultivated  both  forts 
above  thirty  years,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  firft  fort  only  is  cultivated  for  ufe,  the  others  are 
preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  feldom 
admitted  into  other  gardens. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a  fpot  of  light  ground.  The 
beft  method  of  fowing  them  is,  to  draw  fhallow  furrows  by 
a  line  about  a  foot  alunder,  into  which  you  fliould  fcatter 
the  feeds,*  thinly  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  the  fame  light  earth  :  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe  in  the 
rows,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder ;  and  at  the 
lame  time  all  the  weeds  Ihould  be  cut  up.  This  mull  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  for  if  the  weeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  among  the  plants,  they  will  draw  them  up 
weak. 
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There  are  many  people  who  Tow  thefe  feeds  promifcu- 
oufly  in  a  bed,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  out  at  the 
diftance  they  would  have  them  grow  ;  but  this  is  not  fo 
good  a  method  as  the  former,  becaufe  their  roots  commonly 
lhoot  downright,  which,  in  being  tranfplanted,  are  often 
broken,  fo  that  they  never  will  make  fuch  fair  roots  as  thofe 
which  remain  in  the  fame  place  where  they  are  fown ;  for 
when  the  extreme  part  of  the  root  is  broken,  the  milky 
juice  flows  out  fo,  it  feldom  extends  itfelf  in  length  after¬ 
wards,  but  only  fhoots  out  into  many  forked  fmall  roots. 
Thefe  roots  may  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay,  at  which  time  they  have  done  growing,  though  they 
may  remain  in  the  ground  until  fpring,  and  may  be  taken 
up  as  they  are  ufed  ;  but  thofe  which  remain  in  the  ground 
after  February ,  will  fhoot  up  their  flower-items,  after  which 
they  are  not  fo  good,  being  fticky  and  ftrong. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  you  Ihould 
let  a  parcel  of  the  belt  remain  in  the  places  where  they 
grew  ;  and  when  their  items  are  grown  to  their  height,  they 
ihould  be  fupported  with  flakes,  to  prevent  their  falling  to 
the  ground,  or  breaking.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  Augujl  their  feeds  will  ripen,  when 
they  ihould  be  gathered,  and  preferved  dry  till  the  fpring 
following,  for  ute. 

SCROPHULARIA.  Tourtt.  Infl .  R.  II.  166.  tab.  74. 
Figwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

A  he  flower  has  a  -permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five  parts  at 
the  top.  It  hath  one  unequal  petal,  with  a  large  globular  tube. 
The  brim  is  cut  into  five  Jmall  parts  ;  the  two  upper  are  large 
and  ered  ;  the  two  fide  ones  fpread  open ,  and  the  under  is  reflexed. 
It  has  flour  flender  defiexed  Jiamina,  two  of  which  are  the  length 
of  the  petal,  and  two  are  Jhor ter,  terminated  by  twin  fummits  ; 
and  an  oval  germen,  /upper ting  a  flngle  flyle,  crowned  by  a  jingle 
fligma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundift?  pointed  cap- 
flule  with  two  cells ,  which  open  at  the  top ,  and  are  filed  with 
Jmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  baft  tranfiverfis,  caule  oh- 
tufangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Figwort  with  heart-ihaped 
leaves,  whofe  bafe  are  tranfverfe,  and  a  ftalk  having  ob- 
tufe  angles. 

2.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  petialatis  decurrentibus, 
caule  acutangulo,  racemis  terminalibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  177.  Fig- 
wort  with  heart-ihaped  leaves,  and  an  angular  membrana¬ 
ceous  flalk,  terminated  by  a  racemus  of  flowers. 

3.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  bafi  apl-'ndicu- 
latis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Lafl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  620.  Fig- 
wort  with  oblong  heart-ihaped  leaves,  having  appendages 
at  their  bafe,  and  ftalks  terminated  by  a  racemus  of  flowers. 

4.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordato-fagittatis,  acute  ferratis , 
racemis  terminalibus.  Scrophularia  with  heart  ihaped  arrow- 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  acutely  fawed,  and  flalks  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  racemus  of  flowers. 

5.  Scrophularia  Joins  cordatis  ferratis,  fupei-ioribus  al- 
ternis,  racemis  axillaribus,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Figwort  with 
heart-ihaped  fawed  leaves,  thofe  on  the  upper  part  placed 
alternate,  and  bunches  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings 
of  the- flalk,  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk. 

6.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  duplicatoferratis,  racemo 
compofito.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  296.  Figwort  with  heart-ihaped 
doubly-fawed  leaves,  and  compound  bunches  of  flowers.  * 

7.  Scrophularia  foliis  dijformibus,  pedunculis  axillari¬ 
bus  aggregatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  292.  Figwort  with  diflormed 
leaves,  and  foot- ftalks  of  flowers  gathered  together  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk. 

8.  Scrophularia  foliis  dijformibus  /acini at  is  villofis ,  ra  - 
cemis  compofitis  axillaribus.  Figwort  with  diflormed,  cut, 
hairy,  leaves,  and  compound  bunches  of  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  wings  of  the  flalk. 


9.  Scrophularia  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  fummis  inte- 
gris  duplicato-Jerratis ,  racemis  axillaribus.  Figwort  with  the 
lower  leaves  winged,  thofe  at  the  top  entire,  doubly  fawed, 
and  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  flalk. 

10.  Scrophularia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  acute  dentatis , 
racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  acutely  indented,  and  panicles  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalk. 

11.  Scrophularia  foliis  linearibus  pinnatis  lucidis  c  raffs, 
foliolis  pinnatifidis  racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  linear 
winged  leaves,  which  are  thick,  fhining,  wing-pointed  lobes, 
and  ftalks  terminated  by  panicles  of  flowers. 

12.  Scrophularia  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acute  ferra¬ 
tis,  inferne  incifis ,  racemo  compofito.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  294. 
Figwort  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  (harply 
fawed,  and  a  compound  racemus  of  flowers. 

13.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus 
folitariis  dichotomis.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Figwort  with  heart- 
ihaped  leaves,  Angle  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  their  wings, 
which  are  divided  by  pairs. 

14.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis ,  fupericribus  alternis, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  bifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Figwort  with 
heart-ihaped  leaves,  the  upper  of  which  are  alternate,  and 
foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  bearing 
two  flowers. 

15.  Scrophularia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis,  racemis 
fimpliciffimis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  winged  leaves,  whole 
lobes  are  cut,  and  a  Angle  thyrfe  of  flowers  terminating  the 
ftalks. 

16.  Scrophularia  foliis  ovatis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  ra¬ 

cemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  oval,  indented,  Ipear- 
Ihaped  leaves,  and  a  racemus  of  flowers  terminating  the 
ftalks.  1 

17.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acutis  bafi  ro- 
tundatis,  caule  obtufangulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  177.  Figwort  with 
heart-fhaped,  acute,  fawed  leaves,,  which  are  rounded  at 
their  bafe,  with  obtufe  angles  to  the  ftalks. 

18.  Scrophularia  foliis  oval  is  acuminatis  ferratis,  ternis 
cau/em  ambientibus ,  fioribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Flgwcrt 
with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed  leaves,  placed  by  threes 
round  the  ftalk,  which  is  terminated  by  globular  bunches 
of  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  under  hedges, 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  being  a  medicinal  plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to 
introduce  the  others.  This  hatha  fpreading  roor,  compofed 
of  many  knobs,  from  which  arife  feveral  four-cornered 
ftalks  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  heart-ihaped  leaves, 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs,  are  of  a 
dark  green,  or  brownifh  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  having  an  odour  of  Elder.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  fldes  cf  the 
ftalks  oppolite,  forming  a  kind  of  locfe  fpike  to  the  top ; 
they  are  df  one  petal,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  Ihaped  al- 
moft  like  a  lip  flower;  the  upper  lip  or  creft  being  a  little 
arched,  the  two  fide  fegments  i'pread  open,  and  the  under 
fegment  is  recurved.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  cap- 
fules,  ending  in  acute  points,  having  two  cells,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  ditches 
and  watery  places  in  moft  parts  of  England.  This  has  a 
fibrous  root,  fending  out  ftrong  four  cornered  ftalks,  which 
grow  near  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  heart  Ihaped  leaves, 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  crenated  on  their  edges,  feme* 
what  like  thofe  of  Betony,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled 
Water  Betony.  Th.e  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  a  little  redder,  but  of  the  fame  lhape.  This 
fort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  as  it  grow  s  wild  in 
common,  fo  it  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens.  There  is 
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a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  by  fome 
preferved  in  gardens. 

J  he  third  lort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  the 
fideofrbers  and  other  mold  places.  The  dalks  of  this 
arc  dronger,  taller,  and  greener  than  thofe  of  the  former ; 
the  leaves  have  generally  fmall  appendages  at  their  bale ; 
the  dowers  are  greener,  and  grow  thinner  upon  the  dalks 
than  thofe  of  the  former.  In  thefe  particulars  conflfl  their 
differences. 

The  founh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a  fibrous 
root.  The  itaiks  rife  near  four  feet  high,  and  have  fharp 
angles ;  the  leaves  are  arrow-pointed,  heart-fhaped,  and 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges;  the  flowers  terminate  the 
fralks  in  loofe  panicles ;  they  are  in  drape  like  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  it  has  a  perennial 
root.  The  dalks  rife  four  feet  high,  branch  out  on  their 
fide,  and  are  garnifhed  with  heart-lhaped  fawed  leaves, 
which  on  the  upper  part  of  the  dalk  are  placed  alternate. 
The  dowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  wings  of- 
the  flalk,  each  foot-ftalk  fupporting  two  dowers ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root.  The  llalks  rife  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
.heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed  on  their 
edges ;  the  dowers  are  difpofed  in  compound  fpikes,  which 
fit  upon  long  foot  dalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the 
dalks,  and  have  generally  two  narrow  leaves  placed  at 
their  bafe,  but  the  dowers  terminate  the  dalks  like  the  three 
fird  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  has  a 
perennial  root.  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  irregularly 
cut,  and  have  two  appendages  at  their  bafe ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
dalks  rife  four  feet  high,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  leaves,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and 
others  have  fmall  lobes  or  appendages  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  dalks  in  cluders,  each 
danding  upon  a  feparate  fooc-dalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour  with  greenifh  bottoms,  and  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  former. 

'The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  refem- 
ties  the  feventh,  but  the  dalks  are  larger  and  rife  higher. 

1  he  leaves  are  much  longer,  have  four  appendages,  and 
are  irregularly  fawed  on  their  edges,  running  out  into 
longer  points ;  the  whole  plant  is  hairy  ;  the  flowers  grow 
m  compound  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  dalks ;  they  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  have  a  greater 
mixture  of  green  in  them. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  has  a  root 
compofed  of  a  few  thick  flefhy  fibres.  The  dalks  are 
fender,  four-cornered,  and  rife  about  two  feet  high  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  pinnae  or  lobes,  which 
are  fharply  fawed,  but  thofe  or.  the  dalks  are  entire;  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  dalk  they  are  placed  oppofite,  but 
toward  the  top  they  are  alternate  and  fmall.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  dalk  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  green  ; 
the  feed  -veffels  are  fmall  and  roundifh. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath  a  root, 
compofed  of  flefhy  fibres.  The  lower  leaves  are  broad  and 
jagged,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Indian  Scabious  ;  the 
dalks  rife  three  feet  high,  are  four-cornered,  green,  and 
fmooth,  garnifhed  with  wirged  leaves,  having  very  long 
foot  dalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  fmall 
lobes,  teirninated  by  a  large  one,  acutely  fawed  on  their 
edges,  ending  in  fharp  points.  The  dalks  are  terminated 
by  fender  bunches,  of  fmall  dowers,  fituated  fparfedly,  of 
a  purpliih  colour  at  their  rims,  edged  with  white  ;  thefe 
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are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundiih  feed-veffels,  filled  with 
very  fmall  feeds. 

^Ihe  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  kingdom '  of 
Naples,  where  it  is  frequently  found  upon  rocks  and.  old 
done  walls ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perilhes  after  it 
has  produced  ripe  feeds.  The  itaiks  rife  fifteen  inches  high  ; 
they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  have  fcarce  any  corners ;  the 
leaves  are  w'inged,  narrow,  of  a  lucid  green,  fucculent,  and 
divided  into  many  fmall  lobes,  which  are  again  divided, 
and  wing-pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles  on  the  ddes  and  at  the  top  of  the  dalk  ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  green,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  pretty  large  roundiih  capfules,  filled  with  angu¬ 
lar  dark- coloured  feeds. 

1  he  twelfth  lort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has 
a  perennial  creeping  root.  The  dalks  rife  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  ;  their  lower  parts  are  clofcly  garnilhed  with  nar¬ 
row  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fharply  fawed,  and  cut  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dalk  is  garnifhed  with  com¬ 
pound  panicles  of  fmall  brown  flowers,  which,  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  roundifh  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia  ;  this  is 
a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  and  produces  feeds  the  fe- 
cond  year,  and  then  decays.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  long,  heart-fnaped,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

1  he  dalks  rife  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmaller  leaves, 
of  the  fame  ihape  with  thole  at  bottom,  placed  by  threes ; 
the  flowers  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-dalks ;  three  of 
thefe  come  out  at  each  joint,  fupporting  cluders  of  pretty 
large  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  thefe  appear  in 
Hprily  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  heart-lhaped,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  dalk  are  placed  alternate;  the 
foot  dalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the. 
leaves,  each  fuflaining  two  or  three  flowers,  of  a  dark  red 
cr  purple  colo-ur. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  alfo 
upon  Gibraltar  Hill.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  doubly 
winged,  varioufly  cut  and  indented  ;  the  fla  k  is  flender,  it 
nfes  three  feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnilhed 
with  fmaller  winged  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  indented,  and 
flt  clofe  to  the  dalks;  the  upper  part  has  very  flender  pani¬ 
cles  of  fmall  flowers  coming  out  of  the  fide,  and  termi? 
nate  the  dalks.  The  flowers  are  thinly  ranged  on  the  foot- 
flalks,  a'ne  very  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour  with  white 
borders. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixteenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Zant ; 
this  is  alfo  a  biennial  plant.  The  dalks  are  four-cornered, 
rife  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fmall  dde  branches; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
dalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalk  is  garnifhed.  with 
flender  panicles  of  fmall  flowers,  of  a  bright  purple  colour. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland;  this 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root.  The  dalks  are  four-cornered  ; 
the  leaves  are  heart- fhaped,  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  rounded  at  their  bafe;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicles  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk,  and  are  like  thofe 
of  the  drll  fort,  but  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjioun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Crux;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant.  The  flalk  rifes  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  dalks  ;  thofe  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  dalk 
are  placed  by  pairs,  but  in  the  middle  there  are  three  leaves 
at  each  joint,  of  a  pale  green;  at  the  top  of  the  flalk  the 
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flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  bunches;  they  are  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  foit,  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour. 
1  his  fort  flowered  in  the  Chclfea  garden,  but  did  not  per¬ 
fect  its  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  felctom  rife  the  fame  feafon.  Some 
of  them  may  come  up  in  autumn,  and  others  the  fpring 
following,  but,  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following. 
They  may  be  fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  for  they  are  all  of  them  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  open  air  (except  the  laft 
fort  which  is  tender).  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  The  fecond 
year  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds ;  after 
which  thofe  forts  which  are  biennial  will  die,  but  the  ethers 
will  continue  feme  years. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  ornamental  plants,  fo 
may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  the  pleafure-garden, 
where,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they  will  make  a  good 
appearance  during  their  continuance  in  flower,  which  gene¬ 
rally  lafts  two  months,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  hot 
and  dry.  The  roots  of  thefe  forts  will  abide  fome  years, 
unlefs  by  a  very  fevere  winter  they  are  deflroyed  ;  but,  as 
young  plants  flower  ftronger  than  the  old  ones,  there  fhould 
be  a  fucceflion  of  them  annually  propagated  by  feeds. 

The  laid  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  in  autumn,  which  may  be  fneltered  under  a  common 
frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  (hading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  rauft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  the  latter  end  of 
June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  September,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
(belter  before  any  morning  frofts  come  on,  and  in  winter 
they  mud  be  placed  in  a  flove,  kept  moderately  warm, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  the  following 
fummer. 

SCUTELLARIA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  653.  Skull-cap. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fonxer  has  a  ‘very  Jhcrt  tubulous  empaletnent ,  whefe  brim 
is  entire,  having  an  incumbent  fcaly  operculum  which feems  clofed ; 
it  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  a  very  Jhort  crooked  tube,  long  com- 
preJJ'ed  chaps ,  and  a  concave  trifd  upper  lip :  the  under  lip  is 
broad  and  indented ;  it  has  four  fiamina  hid  under  the  upper  lip, 
two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fmall  fum- 
mits,  and  a  four-pointed  germ.en ,  fupporting  a  fender  fyle  ftuated 
with  the  famina,  crowned  by  a  fingle  recurved figma.  The  em- 
palemcnt  afterward  becomes  a  helmet-Jhaped  capfule ,  including 
four  feeds  which  are  roundijh. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scutellaria  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis,  Jpicis  interrup - 
/is.  Hort.  Cliff.  317.  Skull-cap  with  almofl  heart- fhaped 
fawed  leaves,  and  interrupted  Ep ikes  of  flowers. 

2.  Scutellaria  folds  cordatis  obtufis  obtuseque  ferratis , 
fpicis  foliofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  3 1 1 .  Skull-cap  with  obtufe  heart- 

Ihaped  leaves,  which  are  bluntly  fawed,  and  leafy  fpikes 
of  flowers. 

3.  Scutellaria  folds  cor dato-oblo>  pis  acuminatis  ferratis , 
fpicis  fubnudis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6co.  Skull-cap,  with  oblong, 
acute  pointed,  heart-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  almoft 
naked  fpikes  of  flowers. 

4.  Scutellaria  folds  incifs,  fubtus  tomentofs.  Hart. 
Vp/al.  173.  Skull-cap  with- cut  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide. 
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5  ■  Scutellaria  folds  ovatis  fefjilibus,  interioribus  obfolete 
ferratis,  Juperioribus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  599.  Skull¬ 
cap  with  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  the  under  of 
winch  are  fometimes  fawed,  and  the  upper  entiie. 

6.  Scutellaria  folds  incifo-ferratis  utrinque  glabris,  f pi¬ 
ca  rotundato-tetragond.  Hort.  XJpfal.  173.  Skull-cap  with, 
fawed.  cut  leaves,  which  are  finooth  on  both  fides,  and  a 
round ifn  four-cornered  fpike  of  flowers. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  obferved 
it  about  Leghorn  and  Florence ,  in  the  hedges  and  uncultivated 
places  in  plenty;  this  hath  a  perennial  root;  the  flalk  is 
four-cornered,  hairy,  and  rifes  two  feet  high,  garniihed 
with  heait  fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  interrupted  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  of  a  purple  colour  in  fome,  and  in  others  they 
are  white. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
ligneous  flalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
(lender  fide  branches,  garniihed  with  obtule  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges ;  thev  are  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  and  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  pretty  long  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  have  fmall  leaves  growing 
between  them. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  hath  . 
a  perennial  root.  The  flalks  rife  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  branches  from  their  fides, 
garniihed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
naked  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  flalks  ;  they  are  purple,  and 
have  longer  tubes  than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  fourth  lort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant-,  this  is  a 
perennial  plant,  with  ihrubby  flalks  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  garni(hed  with  cut  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which 
are  aimolt  triangular,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  downy  on  their  under,  (landing  upon  fiender  foot-fialks. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  (hort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
gray  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it  has  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  four-cornered 
flalks,  two  feet  high,  fending  out  fide  branches.  The  lower 
leaves  are  heart- flraped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  handing  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  foot-flalks  ;  the  upper  leaves  arc  oval  and 
entire.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  very  long  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  blue  colour;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines ; . 
the  flalks  of  this  are  ihrubby,  trailing  on  the  ground,  the. 
leaves  are  fmooth  and  cut  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are 
difpofed  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  roundifh  four  cornered 
fpikes ;  in  one  they  are  white,  and  in  another  variety 
they  are  blue ;  they  are  larger  than  the  flowers  of  any 
other  known  (pecks,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  in 
gardens. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds ;  if 
thefe  are  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they 
will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  they  are  foyvn  in  the 
fpring,  for  thefe  fometimes  mifearry,  and,  if  they  fucceed, 
the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  feifon.  The  feeds 
may  either  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  in  a 
border  to  be  afterward  removed;  but,  as  the  fourth  fort 
does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs  they  are  removed 
young,  the  feeds  of  that  had  better  be  fown  where  the  plants 
are  to  ftand  ;  this  thould  be  on  a  dry  warm  border  of  poor 
earth,  where  the  plants  will  live  much  longer,  and  make  a 
better  appearance  than  on  a  rich  foil.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  bar  to  thin  them, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
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When  the  other  forts  com*  up,  and  arc  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed  at  five  or  fix 
inches  dillance,  where  they  may  ftand  till  autumn,  but  muft 
be  kep£  plean  from  weeds  during  that  time  ;  then  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

As  thefe  plants  are  not  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  fow  a  fucceflion  of  feeds  every  other  year  at  leaft,  to 
funDly  the  places  of  thofe  which  decay. 

SECALE.  Tourn.  Inf .  R .  H.  513.  tab.  294.  Rye. 

The  Characters  are, 

*1 here  are  two  flowers  in  each  involucrum  ;  they  have  two 
leaves  which  are  oppofte,  narrow,  ereCl,  and  Jharp-pointed. 
(Ihe  petals  have  two  leaves ;  the  outer  valve  is  rigid,  bellied , 
acute-pointed,  and  comprefed ;  the  lower  border  is  hairy,  ending 
in  a  long  awn,  the  inner  is  plain  and  f pear -Jhaped  •,  they  have 
two  oval  ereCl  neCiariums ,  and  three  hair-like  famina,  hanging 
without  the  fiower,  terminated  by  oblong  forked  fummits ,  with  a 
top-Jhaped gcrmen  fupporting  two  refexed  hairy  jtyies,  crowned  by 
a  Jingle  fiigma.  cl  he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  almojl 

cylindrical  feed  which  ripens  in  the  empalement . 

We  have  but  one  dillindt  Species  of  this  genus  which  is 
cultivated  in  England,  though  it  is  often  fuppofed  the  two 
varieties  are  ellentially  different;  but,  from  leveral  years 
cultivating  them  on  the  fame  land,  I  could  find  no  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  Dr.  Linneeus  titles  this  Spcale  glu- 
marum  ciliis  Jcabris,  Hort.  Upfal.  tz.  Rye  with  rough  hairs 
to  the  awns. 

The  farmers  diftinguifh  the  two  varieties  by  the  titles  of 
Winter  and  Spring  Rye  ;  but,  when  theie  are  fown  three  or 
four  years,  at  the  fame  fealon,  and  on  the  fame  foil,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  know  them  afunder  ;  but,  where  Rye  is  iovvn 
upon  a  warm  land,  it  will  ripen  much  earlier  than  on  cold 
fliff  ground,  and  by  continuing  it  two  or  three  years,  it  will 
be  forwarded  fo  much,  as  to  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  the 
feeds  which  have  long  grown  upon  a  flrong  cold  foil ;  fo  thole, 
who  are  obliged  to  low  Rye  toward  fpring,  generally  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  with  this  early  feed. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  grafs,  which  are  now  ranged 
under  this  generical  title  ;  but,  as  thefe  do  not  merit  culti¬ 
vation,  1  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  mention  of 
them  here. 

Rye  is  fo  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  the  leaf!  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  grains,  as  to  need  no  de¬ 
cryption. 

The  winter  Rye  is  what  the  generality  of  farmers  propa¬ 
gate  ;  it  is  ufually  fown  in  autumn  at  the  fame  feafon  with 
Wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  counties,  as  alfo  in 
Wales,  they  are  often  mixed  together,  though  I  think  it 
mull  be  very  bad  hufbandry,  for  the  Rye  will  always  ripen 
l’ooner  than  Wheat,  fo  that,  if  the  latter  is  permitted  to  be 
fully  ripe,  the  former  will  lhatter;  nor  can  this  be  pradlifed 
where  the  people  are  not  accuflomed  to  ea:  Rye  bread  ;  for 
although  it  is  by  fome  accounted  good  when  mixed,  yet  be¬ 
ing  fo  very  clammy,  few  people,  who  have  been  fed  with 
Wheat,  will  ever  care  to  eat  the  bread  made  of  this. 

Jt  is  generally  fown  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  land, 
where  Vv  beat  will  not  thrive,  and  in  fuch  places  may  an- 
fwer  very  weli ;  but  on  fuch  land  as  will  bear  Wheat,  it 
is  not  proper  to  low  Rye,  as  the  value  of  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  Wheat. 

When  Rye  is  fown,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  too  wet ; 
and  if  f  fliould  happen,  that  much  rain  falls  before  the  Rye 
is  come  up,  it  often  rots  in  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  long 
in  coming  up,  it  being  much  foouer  out  of  the  ground  than 
Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  about  the  fame 
time  with  Oats,  and  is  ufually  ripe  as  ioon  as  the  other  fort ; 
but  if  the  feafon  proves  v/et,  it  is  apt  to  run  much  to  draw  ; 
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and  the  grain  is  generally  lighter  than  the  other,  fo  the  only 
ufe  of  this  fort  is  to  fow  upon  fuch  lands  where  the  autum¬ 
nal  crop  may  have  mifcarried. 

Rye  is  alfo  fown  in  autumn  to  afford  green  feed  for  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  before  there  is  plenty  of  grafs. 
When  this  is  intended,  the  Rye  fhould  be  fown  early  in  au¬ 
tumn  that  it  may  have  flrength  to  furnilh  early  feed.  The 
great  ufe  of  this  is  to  fupply  the  want  of  Turneps  in  thofe 
places  where  they  have  failed,  as  alfo,  after  the  Turneps 
are  over,  and  before  the  grafs  is  grown  enough  to  fupply 
green  feed  for  the  ewes ;  io  that  in  thofe  feafons,  when  the 
Turneps  in  general  fail,  it  is  very  good  hufbandry  to  fow 
the  land  with  Rye,  efpecially  where  there  are  flocks  of 
fheep,  which  cannot  be  well  fupported  where  green  feed  is 
wanting  early  in  the  fpring;  therefore  thofe  farmers,  who 
have  large  live  flocks,  fhould  have  feveral  methods  of  Ap¬ 
plying  themfelves  with  fufficient  feed,  lell  fome  fhould  fail ; 
for,  as  Turneps  are  a  very  precarious  crop,  fome  land  fhould 
be  fown  with  Cole  feed,  which  will  fupply  the  want  of 
Turneps  in  winter;  and,  if  fome  of  the  ground,  which  was 
fown  late  with  Turneps  which  had  failed,  was  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  with  Rye,  that  would  be  fit  to  fupply  the  want  of 
Cole  feed  afterward. 

SECURJDACA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  399.  tab .  224. 
Hatchet-vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fower  is  /hort,  compreffed ,  and  cut  into 
two  fegments  ;  the  fewer  is  of  the  but  t  erf y  kind ;  the  fandard  is 
heart-jhaped,  refexed  on  both  fdes,  and  fcarce  longer  than  the 
wings  ;  theje  are  oval,  joining  at  the  top,  hut  open  at  the  hot - 
tom,  the  keel  is  comprefed  and  pointed.  It  hath  ten  famina, nine 
joined,  and  one  feparaie,  terminated  bp  Jmall  fummits,  and  an  ob¬ 
long  compreffed  germen,  with  a  briflyfyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
figma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long ,  compref  ed,  /word- 
jhaped  pod,  with  a  thick  border  on  one  fide,  plain  on  the  other, 
opening  in  two  cells  filed  with  fquare  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent,  which 
is  the 

Securidaca  herlacea,  leguminilus  falcato-gladiatis. 
Herbaceous  Hatchet-vetch,  with  hooked  fword-fhaped 
pods. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  fields  in  Spain  and 
Italy ;  it  is  annual,  and  hath  trailing  herbaceous  (Talks, 
which  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oval  ob¬ 
tufe  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  of  a  deep  deep  green 
and  fmootb.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  arife  the  fooc- 
ltalks  of  the  flowers,  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  which  are  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  fullaining  at  the  top  a  large  duller  of 
yellow  flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind,  fucceeded  by  com- 
preffed  pods  near  four  inches  long,  ending  in  acute  points, 
having  a  future  on  each  fide,  one  plain  and  the  other  riling, 
joined  at  their  bafe  to  the  foot-llalk,  but  fpread  open  like 
the  rays  of  a  flar,  and  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  parti¬ 
tion  into  two  cells,  each  containing  a  row  of  fquare  flat 
feeds  of  a  reddiflr  colour. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  borders  of  light 
earth  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to 
abide,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
they  (hould  be  allowed  at  leaft  two  feet  diftance,  becaufe 
their  branches  trail  upon  the  ground.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  dole,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
A  few  of  thefe  plants  may  be  admitted  into  every  good 
garden  for  variety,  though  there  is  no  great  beauty  in  their 
flowers. 

SEDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  513.  Houfeleek. 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

7 be  empalement  cf  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  five 
acute  parts.  7  he  flower  has  five  plain,  jpear  Jhaped,  acute - 
piinitd  petals,  and  five  neftariums,  with  /mall  Jingle  fcales  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top ,  each  being  infer  ted  at  their  bafe  to  the  outflde  of 
the  ge.  men  ;  it  has  ten  awl-fhaped  flamina,  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  roundijh  jummits,  and  five  oblong  germen  end¬ 
ing  in  fender  flyles,  crowned  by  obtuje  fligmas.  7  he  germen 
afterward  become  five  ere  ft,  jpreading  eapfules,  which  are 
comprrffed,  acute-pointed,  opening  from  top  to  bottom,  filled  with 
/mail  Jecds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sedum  foliis  cblongis  obtufis  teretiufculis feffilibus  patenii- 
buj,  cymdramosd.  Hort .  Cliff.  177.  Houfeleek  with  oblong, 
obtufe,  taper  ieaves,  fitting  clol'e  to  the  fialks,  fpreading 
open,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 

2.  Sedum  folds  oppofitis  ovatis  obtufis  caniofis,  eaule  infirmo, 
Jloribus  fpafis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  431.  Houfeleek  with  oval, 

fiefhy,  blunt  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  a  weak 
fialk,  and  flowers  growing  thinly. 

3.  Sedum  folds  fubulatis  confer  tis  bafi  membranaced  folutis, 
fioribus  fnnofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 76.  Houfeleek  with  awl-fhaped 

leaves  growing  in  ciulters,  whofe  bafe  has  a  loofe 
membrane,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  top  of  the 
branches. 

4.  Sedum  foliis  fubulatis  cornofis  patent! bus,  caule  dichotomo, 
cymis  ereftis.  Houfeleek  with  fiefhy,  awl-lliaped,  fpreading 
leaves,  a  fialk  divided  by  pairs,  and  eredt  tops. 

5.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adnato  feffilibus  gibbis  ereftiufeulis 
alternis,  cymd  trifida.  Hort.  Cliff.  177.  Stone  Crop  with 
oval,  gibbous,  eredt,  alternate  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  each 
other,  and  a  trifid  top-;  or  Wall  Pepper. 

6.  Sedum  foliis  fubcyhndricis  obtufis  alternis,  cymd  femper 
erefta.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  432.  Houfeleek  with  obtufe  almoft 
cylindrical  leaves,  which  grow  alternate,  and  the  top  al¬ 
ways  eredt. 

7.  Sedum  caule  ere  ft  0  folitario  annuo,  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus 
gibbis  alternis,  cyma  recurvd.  Flor.  Suec.  319.  Houfeleek 
with  an  -eredt,  annual,  fingle  fialk,  oval  gibbous  leaves, 
which  are  placed  alternate,  and  a  recurved  top. 

8.  Sedum  caulibus  decumbentihus,  foliis  fubulatis  carnofis 
fatentibus,  fioribus  paniculatis  refiexis.  Stone  Crop  with  trail¬ 
ing  fialks,  awl-fhaped,  fleihy,  fpreading  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  reflexed  panicles. 

9.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adn at 0 -feffilibus  gibbis  ereftiufeulis 
fexfaridm  imbricatis.  Flor.  Suec.  390.  Store  Crop  with  al¬ 
moft  oval,  gibbous,  eredt  leaves  growing  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  imbricated  fix  ways. 

10.  Sedum  caule  ertfto ,  foliis  planiufculis,  pedunculifque 
fubpilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  432.  Houfeleek  with  an  eredt 
fialk,  plain  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  which  are  fomewhat  hairy. 

11.  Sedum  foliis  planiufculis  angulatis,  fioribus  lateralibus 
fubfeffilibus  johtariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfeleek  with  plain 
angular  leaves,  and  fingle  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  fldes 
of  the  fialk. 

12.  Sedum  foliis  planis,  caule  ramofo,  fioribus  paniculatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfeleek  with  plain  leaves,  a  branching 
fialk,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles. 

13.  Sedum  foliis  lanceclatis  ferratis  planis ,  caule  ere  ft  0 , 
cymd  Jeffili  terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430.  Houfeleek  with 
plain,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  an  eredt  fialk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  head  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  it. 

14.  Sedum  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  carinatis  fuperne  ferratis, 
corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  with  oblong,  oval,  keeled 
leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  upper  part,  and  a  ilalk 
terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers  ;  common  Orpine,  or 
Live-long. 

13.  Sedum  foliis  planiufculis  ferratis ,  corymbo  foliofo,  caule 
erefto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430.  Houfeleek  with  plain  fawed 
leaves,  a  leafy  corymbus  of  flowers,  and  an  eredt  flalk. 
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16.  Sedum  folds  ternis  planiufculis  ferratis,  caule  erefto  co¬ 
rymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  with  plain  fawed  leaves  growing 
by  threes,  and  an  eredt  fialk  terminated  by  a  corymbus. 

17*  Sedum  folds  ovatis  integerrimis,  Jummis  ampiex'dauli- 
bus,  corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  with  oval  entire  leaves, 
which  at  the  top  embrace  the  fialk,  and  a  corymbus  of 
flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

18.  Se  dum  folds  cuneiformibus  integerrimis ,  caulibus  decum- 
bentibus,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  45,0.  Houfeleek 
with  wedge-fhaped  entire  leaves,  trailing  fialks,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus. 

1  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens,  but,  as 
it  is  a  medicinal  plant,  I  have  placed  it  here.  This  hath 
flender  trailing  branches,  garnifhed  with  taper  fucculent 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  ftanding  alternately  rourd 
the  branches.  The  llower-ftalks  rife  four  or  five  inches 
high  ;  their  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which 
fpread  horizontally  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  fialk  divides  into 
Imall  foot-ftalks,  fupporting  many  white  ftar-pointed  flowers, 
gathered  into  a  fort  of  umbel. 

The  fecond  fort  alfo  grows  upon  old  walls  in  many  parts 
of  England.  The  fialks  of  this  are  very  flender  and  infirm  ; 
the  leaves  are  very  fhort,  oval,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  fet  thinly  at  the  top  of  the  fialks ; 
they  are  fmal!,  white;  their  petals  are  obtufe  ;  the  fummits 
upon  the  fiamina  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  bright  purple 
colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  St.  Vincent's  Rock 
near  Brifiol,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Wales.  This  has  flender 
purple  fialks,  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  clofely  gar- 
r.ifhed  with  fhort  awl-fnaped  leaves,  placed  round  the  fialks, 
having  a  fhort  loofe  membrane  at  their  bafe,  which  falls  off 
on  being  touched  ;  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of  the  fialk 
fit  clofe  together  ;  they  are  of  a  fea -green  colour,  and  not 
very  fucculent.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  fialks 
in  roundifh  bunches,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This 
plant,  when  it  is  once  placed  upon  a  wall,  will  propagate 
itfelf  in  plenty  by  its  trailing  branches,  which  put  out  roots 
from  their  joints. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  is  an 
annual  plant  with  upright  fialks,  which  rife  three  or  four 
inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fiefhy  awl-fhaped  leaves,  of  a 
gray  colour.  The  top  of  the  fialk  divides  into  two  flender 
eredt  branches,  which  have  final],  white,  ftar-pointed 
flowers  ranged  above  each  other,  and  the  top  of  the  fialk 
at  the  divifion  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  two  or 
three  flowers  fitting  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Stone  Crop  or  Wall  Pepper, 
fo  called  for  the  acrid  biting  quality  of  the  leaves.  i  his 
grows  very  common  upon  old  walls  apd  buildings  in  every 
part  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  require  no  de- 
feription.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  large, 
and  the  other  a  fmall  yellow  flow'er. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  upon  moift  rocks  in  feveral  parts  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  is  feldom  feen  in  gardens.  TiiM 
rifes  with  an  eredt  fialk  three  inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
obtufe,  cylindrical,  fucculent  leaves.  'I  he  fialk  divides 
upward  into  three  or  four  branches,  which  fufiain  fmall 
purplifh  flowers,  ftanding  eredt. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  barren  rocks  in 
the  north  of  England.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  an 
eredt  fialk,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  placed  alternate. 
The  fialk  feldom  rifes  above  two  or  three  inches  high  ;  the 
leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  fialks,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  j 
the  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  fialk  in  a  reflexed  fp*kc ; 
they  are  fmall  and  white. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  :n  moll  parts  of  England,  and  is  by  forr.e  called 
Piick-Madam.  This  has  long  trailing  (talks,  garniihed 
with  fleihy  awl-lhaped  leaves,  fpreading  out  almofi  hori¬ 
zontally,  of  a  gray  colour,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  grow  in  refiexed  bunches  at  the  top  ol  the  (talks ; 
they  are  liar-pointed,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  iefs  common  than  either  of  the  former. 
I  have  found  it  growing  upon  the  rocks  in  Wales.  This 
hath  the  appearance  of  common  Stone  Crop,  but  the  (talks 
and  leaves  are  larger,  and  have  no  biting  take ;  the  leaves 
are  ranged  in  fix  rows,  like  the  grains  of  the  fix-rowed 
Barley  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  larger  than  thofe  of 
tne  common  Stone  Crop. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  rocks  and 
boggy  Coils  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Wales  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  or  three  inches  high. 
The  (talks  are  garniihed  with  a  few  plain  hairy  leaves,  ter¬ 
minated  by  purple  flowers  growing  thinly. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Germany  ; 
this  is  a  low  annual  plant.  The  leaves  are  plain  and  an¬ 
gular;  the  (talks  rife  three  inches  high,  dividing  at  the  top 
into  two  or  three  parts ;  the  flowers  come  out  Angly  from  the 
iide  of  the  (talk  ;  they  are  white,  (tar-pointed,  and  are 
i’ucceeded  by  (tar-pointed  rough  capfules. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  plain 
i’uccu’ent  leaves.  The  (talks  rife  fix  or  (even  inches  high, 
dividing  into  fmalier  branches,  which  fuftain  fmall  white 
flowers,  growing  in  large  panicles  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 
T  his  loves  a  warm  dry  foil. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia;  this  has  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  feveral  (talks  near  a 
foot  high,  garniihed  with  fpear-fhaped,  plain,  thick  leaves, 
placed  alternately,  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  (talk 
is  terminated  by  a  flat  corymbus  of  flowers,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  fitting  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  (talks. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  Orpine,  which  grows 
naturally  in  woods  and  (hady  places  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  white,  the 
other  with  purple  flowers.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  com- 
pofed  of  many  glandulous  knobs,  from  which  come  out 
round  fucculent  (talks  two  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the 
top  into  fmalier  branches,  garniihed  with  fle(hy,  oval,  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  a  little  keel-lhaped,  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
fawed  toward  their  points.  The  (talk  is  terminated  by  a 
corymbus  of  flowers,  which  are  (tar-pointed  ;  in  fome  they 
are  white,  and  in  others  purple. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  not  common  in  the  EngliJI. >  gardens ; 
this  hath  roots  like  the  former.  The  (talks  grow  more  ereCt, 
of  a  purple  colour ;  the  leaves  are  flatter,  and  more  fawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  thicker  fubftance  ; 
the  flowers  are  purple. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  (trong,  fucculent,  ereCt  (talks, 
which  are  purple,  and  rife  higher  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  (land  by  threes  round  the  (talk;  the  flowers  are 
purple,  colledted  into  a  large  corymbus,  terminating  the  (talk. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  and  the  other 
with  purple  flowers.  The  roots  of  this  are  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  knobs;  the  (talks  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  round ;  they  rife  three  feet  high,  garniihed  with  oval 
fucculent  leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  by  pairs ;  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  embrace  the  ltaik  with  their  bafe  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour.  The  flowers  are  colledted 
in  large  bunches,  which  terminate  the  (talks. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy .  The  roots 
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of  this  are  fibrous ;  the  (talks  trail  on  the  ground,  garniihed 
with  wedge-fliaped  leaves,  Handing  alternately  round  the 
(talks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  compadt  corymbus, 
which  fits  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  flalks;  they  are  ftaf- 
(haped,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July. 

All  the  forts  of  Stone  Crop  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  their  trailing  (talks  either  in  fpring  or  (ummer,  which 
foon  put  out  roots ;  but,  as  thefe  thrive  much  better  upon 
rocks,  old  walls,  or  buildings,  than  in  the  ground,  they 
may  be  difpofed  upon  rock-work  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to 
have  a  good  effedt.  If  the  cuttings  or  roots  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  fort  are  planted  in  fome  foft  mud  laid  upon  the  wails 
or  buildings,  they  will  foon  take  root,  and  then  fpread  into 
every  joint  or  crevice,  and  in  a  fhort  time  will  cover  the 
place,  and,  if  the  feeds  of  thole  annual  forts,  which  grow 
naturally  in  dry  places,  are  (own  foon  after  they  are  ripe 
on  the  top  of  walls,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain 
themfelves  without  farther  care. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Orpine  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  or  by  parting  of  their 
roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  thefe  thrive  bed  in  a  dry 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  but  may  alfo  be  planted  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  forts,  efpecially  the  eighteenth 
fert,  which  is  ever-grecn.  The  Italics  of  this  kind  hang 
down,  and  have  a  very  good  effedt  in  rock-work,  and  the. 
plants  require  no  care,  for  when  they  are  fixed  in  the  place, 
they  will  fpread  and  propagate  fad  enough. 

The  (talks  of  the  common  Orpine  are  frequently  cut  in 
fummer,  and  fadened  to  laths  of  the  fize  of  chimney- 
boards,  which,  being  framed  together,  are  ufed  for  fereen- 
ing  the  fight  of  the  tire-grates  in  rooms ;  thefe  (talks  will 
(hoot  and  fpread  over  the  frame,  and,  if  the  frames  are 
taken  out  once  a  week,  and  the  dalks  watered  over  to  re- 
frelh  them,  they  will  continue  in  verdure  for  two  months. 

SEED.  The  feed  of  a  plant  confids  of  an  embryo,  with 
its  coat  or  cover.  The  embryo,  which  contains  the  whole 
plant  in  miniature,  and  which  is  called  the  germ  or  bud, 
is  rooted  in  the  placenta  or  cotyledon,  which  makes  the 
coat  or  involucrum,  and  ferves  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
fecundines,  i.  e.  the  chorion  and  amnis  in  animals. 

The  placenta  or  cotyledon  of  a  plant  is  always  double, 
and  in  the  middle  and  common  center  of  the  two  is  a  point 
or  fpeck,  which  is  the  embryo  or  plantule.  This  plantule, 
being  aCted  on  and  moved  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  and 
the  earth,  begins  to  expand,  and  protrudes  or  (hoots  out 
its  radicle  or  root  both  upward  and  downward.  By  this  it 
abforbs  the  nutritious  juice  from  the  earth,  and  fo  grows 
and  increafes,  and,  the  requifite  heat  continuing,  the  growth 
continues. 

The  two  placentula:  or  cotyledons  of  a  feed  are,  as  it 
were,  a  cafe  to  this  little  tender  plantule  or  point,  covering 
it  up,  fheltering  it  from  injuries,  and  feeding  it  from  their 
own  proper  fubdance ;  which  the  plantule  receives  and 
draws  to  itfelf,  by  an  infinite  number  of  little  filaments  or 
ramifications,  called  Funes  Umbilicales,  or  Navel  Strings, 
which  it  fends  into  the  body  of  the  placenta. 

The  cotyledons,  for  the  mod  part,  abound  with  a  balfam, 
difpofed  in  proper  cells ;  and  this  feems  to  be  oil  brought 
to  its  greated  perfection,  while  it  remains  humid,  and  then 
lodged  in  thefe  repofitories ;  one  part  of  the  compofition  of 
this  balfam  is  oily  and  tenacious,  and  ferves  to  defend  the 
embryo  from  any  extraneous  moidure,  and,  by  its  vifeidity, 
to  entangle  and  retain  that  fine,  pure,  volatile  fpirit,  which 
is  the  ultimate  production  of  the  plant. 

This  oil  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the  veflels  of 
the  embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo  thick  a  fluid. 
The  fpirit,  however,  being  quickened  by  an  aCtive  power, 
may  poflibly  breathe  a  vital  principle  into  the  juices  that 
nourilh  the  embryo,  and  damp  upon  it  the  character  that 
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diftingmthes  the  family;  after  which  every  thing  is  changed 
into  the  proper  nature  of  that  particular  plant,  That  this 
ipirit  now  is  truly  the  efficacious  part,  is  evident ;  fur  when 
that  is  gone  off,  the  oil  that  remains  is  quite  vapid  and  in¬ 
active.  It  is  this  that  gives  plants  their  fragrant  linell  and 
peculiar  tailes,  nor  do  their  particular  colours  a  little  depend 
upon  it. 

Now  when  the  feed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  pla¬ 
centa  ftill  adheres  to  the  embryo  for  fome  time,  guards  it 
from  the  accefs  of  noxious  colds,  &c.  and  even  prepares 
and  purifies  the  cruder  juice  the  plant  is  to  receive  from  the 
earth,  by  ftraining  it,  (fc.  through  its  own  body. 

This  it  continues  to  do,  till  the  placentula  being  a  little 
inured  to  its  new  element,  and  its  root  tolerably  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  fit  to  abforb  the  juice  thereof,  it  then  perifhes, 
and  the  plant  may  be  faid  to  be  delivered  ;  fo  that  nature 
obferves  the  fame  method  in  plants  contained  in  fruits,  as 
in  animals  in  the  mother’s  womb. 

It  is  very  furprifing,  that  many  forts  of  feeds  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  for  feveral  years,  and  retain  their  growing  fa¬ 
culty,  whereas  many  other  forts  will  not  grow  when  they 
are  more  than  one  year  old  ;  which  is,  in  a  great  meaf.ue, 
owing  to  their  abounding  more  or  lefs  with  oil,  as  alfo  the 
nature  of  the  oil,  whether  it  is  of  a  cold  or  hot  quality, 
and  the  texture  of  their  outward  covering.  As  for  exam¬ 
ple;  the  feeds  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Gourds,  which 
have  thick  horny  coverings,  and  the  oil  of  this  feed  being 
of  a  cold  nature,  the  feeds  will  continue  good  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years;  and  Radilh,  Turnep,  Rape,  &c.  with 
other  oily  feeds  (whole  coats,  though  they  are  not  fo  hard 
and  clofe  as  the  others,  yet)  abounding  with  oil,  which  is 
of  a  warmer  nature,  the  feeds  will  keep  good  three  or  four 
years ;  whereas  the  feeds  of  Parfley,  Carrots,  Parfneps,  and 
moft  other  umbelliferous  plants,  whole  feeds  are,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  of  a  warm  nature,  lofe  their  growing  faculty 
often  in  one  year,  but  feldom  remain  good  longer  than  two 
years.  Indeed  all  forts  of  feeds  are  preferved  beft,  if  kept 
in  the  pods  or  hulks  wherein  they  grow  ;  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  feparated  from  the  placenta,  to  which  they  are 
fattened  by  an  umbilical  cord,  through  which  thCy  received 
their  nourifoment  in  their  embryo  ft  ate  ;  fo  that  whoever 
would  fend  feeds  to  a  diftant  country,  fhould  always  take 
care  they  are  full  ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  and  that 
they  are  preferved  in  their  pods  or  hulks ;  and  when  they 
are  packed  up  for  exportation,  there  fhould  be  great  care 
taken,  that  they  are  nop  (hut  up  too  clofely  from  the  air, 
which  is  abfoluiely  neceflary  to  maintain  the  piinciple  of 
vegetation  in  the  feed  (though  in  a  lefs  degree)  as  it  is  to 
nourifh  the  plant  when  germinated,  as  I  found  by  trying 
the  following  experiment,  viz.  Having  faved  a  parcel  of 
freffi  feeds  of  feveral  kinds,  I  took  fome  of  each  kind,  and 
put  into  glafs  phials ;  thefe  I  flopped  down  clofe,  and  fealed 
hermetically,  then  put  them  up  in  a  trunk  ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  fame  feeds  I  put  into  bags,  and  hung  them  up  in  a 
dry  room,  where,  the  air  had  free  admittance,  in  which  place 
they  remained  a  whole  year ;  and  the  following  fpring  I 
took  out  a  part  of  each  parcel  of  feeds  from  the  phials,  as 
alfo  from  the  bags,  and  lowed  them  at  the  fame  time,  and 
upon  the  fame  bed,  where  they  had  an  equal  advantage  of 
the  fun,  air,  &c.  The  refult  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
almoft  all  the  feeds  which  I  took  out  of  the  bags,  grew  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  but  of  thofe  which  were  kept  in  the  phials, 
not  one  come  up  ;  after  which  I  fowed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  feeds  in  the  phials,  but  had  not  one  fingle  plant 
from  the  whole,  whereas  thofe  preferved  in  the  bags  grew 
very  well  both  the  fecond  and  third  years.  And  this  expe¬ 
riment  was  afterward  tried  by  one  of  my  particular  friends, 
with  whom  the  effeCt  was  the  fame  as  with  me.  Some 
jears  after  this,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  for  his 
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knowledge  of  plants,  being  very  defirous-fo  procure  feeds 
from  every  country,  where  the  Britijh  nation  had  any  com¬ 
merce,  gave  his  inilruCtions  to  many  of  the  agents  abroad,  to 
fend  him  over  all  the  forts  of  feeds  they  could  colleCt  in  their 
different  countries,  and  to  put  them  up  in  bottles,  fealing 
the  mouths  of  the  bottles  as  clofe  as  poffible,  to  exclude  the 
air ;  which  was  done  by  feveral  of  his  correfpondents,  who 
fent  him  great  quantities  of  feeds,  but  not  one  of  them  grew 
when  they  were  fown  ;  fo  that  thofe  perfons  who  fend  ieeds 
to  a  diftant  country,  fhould  never  be  guilty  of  the  like  error. 

How  the  vegetative  life  is  fo  long  preferved  in  feeds, 
when  they  are  deeply  immerfed  in  the  ground,  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  ;  but  as  it  is  very  notorious,  that  earth 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  vaults,  houfes,  arid  wells,  and 
from  the  earth  which  has  been  taken  at  a  very  great  depth 
in  thofe  places,  there  have  been  many  plants  produced, 
which  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  foil  ;  and 
this  has  been  brought  as  a  proof  to  fupport  the  doCtrine  of 
fpontaneous  productions,  by  fome  who  have  afferted,  that 
plants  are  often  produced  without  feed. 

SELAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  687. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flovoer  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf )  cut  into 
four  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal ;  it  has  a  very 
flmall  tube  ;  the  brim  is  fpreading ,  and  cut  into  five  parts ;  the 
two  upper  j'eg?nents  are  the  leafl .  It  hath  four  hair-like  flamina 
the  length  of  the  petal,  to  which  they  are  infer  ted,  two  of  rtvbich 
are  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  jingle  fummits  ;  and  a 
roundijh  germen,  flupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  acute 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fngle  feed,  wrapped 
up  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in -the 
Englifb  gardens,  viz. 

Selago  corymbo  multiplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  629.  Selago 
with  a  multiplied  corymbus.  • 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
has  {lender  ligneous  ftalks,  which'  rife  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  but  are  fo  weak  as  to  require  fupport  ;  they  fend  oat 
many  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  lhort,  linear,  hairy 
leaves,  that  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fame  point.  1  he 
flowers  terminate  the. ftalks  in  umbels,  the  general  umbel 
being  compofed  of  a  multiplicity  of  fmall  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  Augufl,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  gardens  more  for  the  fake  of 
variety  than  for  its  beauty,  for  the  branches  grow  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  hang  downward  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  lo  make 
little  appearance,  and  the  flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  at  any  diftance. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  put  out  roots  freely, 
if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  if  thele 
are  planted  in  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  and  covered  clofe  down 
with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  (hading  them  from  the  fun,  and 
refrefhing  them  now  and  then  with  water,  they  will  foon 
put  out  roots ;  then  they  mull  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
afterward  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  placing  them  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  end  of  October,  when  they  muff  be  removed 
into  (helter,  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England ;  but  they  only  require  protection  from  hard  froft, 
fo  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  of  the 
hardieft  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

SELINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  300.  Milky  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellate d flower  ;  the  general  umbel  is  plain  and 
fpreading ;  the  particular  wnbels  are  the  fame  ;  the  involucrum 
is  compofed  of  many  linear  fpear  Jhaped  leaves,  which  fpredd. 
open  ;  the  umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  inflexea  heart - 
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ft.  aped  petals,  which  are  unequal,  and  five  hair-like  fiamina , 
terminated  by  roundijh  fumnnts .  cfhe  germen  is  fituated  under 
the  fewer,  fupporting  two  reflexed  flyles,  crowned  by  fingle 
figrnas  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  plain  comprefed. fruit,  chan¬ 
nelled  on  both  fdes,  parting  in  two ,  containing  two  oblong 
elliptical  plain  fids,  channelled  in  the  middle,  and  have  mem¬ 
branes  on  both  fldes. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Selinum  radice  fluff ormi  multiplici.  Milky  Parfley 
with  fpindle-lhaped  roots. 

2.  Selinum  fublaflefcens  radice  unit  a.  Haller.  Helv.  443 . 
Selinum  which  is  almoft  milky,  having  a  fingle  root. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  by  the  Tides  of  lakes  and  handing 
waters  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  ;  this  hath  many  fpindle- 
lhaped  roots  hanging  by  fibres,  which  fpread  and  multiply 
in  the  ground.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high;  they 
are  ftreaked,  and  of  a  purple  colour  at  bottom,  fending  out 
feveral  branches  toward  the  top;  the  leaves  are  finely  di¬ 
vided  like  thofe  of  the  Carrot,  and  when  broken,  there 
iffues  out  a  milky  juice ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  um¬ 
bels  of  whitifh  flowers,  which  come  out  in  June ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  compreffed  bordered  feeds,  which  ripen  in 

JiUguft. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  places  in 
Germany .  The  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  cut  into 
narrower  fegments  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  rife 
higher ;  the  umbels  are  larger,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  a  cauftick  milky  juice. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety,  but  are  rarely  cultivated  a»y  where  elfe  ;  they  are 
caftiy  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
Angelica. 

A  SEMINARY  is  a  feed-plot,  which  is  adapted  or  fet 
apart  for  the  fowing  of  feeds.  Thefe  are  of  different  na¬ 
tures  ar.d  magnitudes,  according  to  the  feveral  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  be  raifed  therein.  If  it  be  intended  to  raife  foreft 
or  fruit-trees,  it  mull  be  proporticna'oly  large  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  trees  defigned,  and  the  foil  -fhould  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  various  forts  of  trees.  Without  fuch  a  place 
as  this  every  gentleman  is  obliged  to  buy,  at  every  turn, 
whatever  trees  he  may  want  to  repair  the  Ioffes  he  may 
fuftain  in  his  orchard,  wildernefs,  or  larger  plantations,  fo 
that  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  will  eafiiy  be 
jrcrceived  by  every  ory*-;  but,  as  1  have  already  given 
diredions  for  ptepat ing  the  foil,  and  fowing  the  feds  in 
fuch  a  feminary,  under  the  article  of  Nursery,  I  fhall 
not  repeat  it  in  this  place,  but  refer  the  reader  to  that 
article. 

It  is  alfo  as  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  a  curious  flower- 
garden,  to  have  a  fpot  of  ground  fet  apart  for  the  fowing 
of  all  forts  of  feeds  of  choice  flowers,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  varieties,  which  is  the  only  method  to  have  a  fine 
coilefUon  of  valuable  flowers ;  as  alfo  for  the  fowing  of  all 
forts  of  biennial  plants,  to  fucceed  thofe  which  decay  in  the 
flower-garden;  by  which  means  the  borders  may  be  annually 
replenished, '  which,  without  fuch  a  feminary,  could  not  be 
fo  well  dene. 

This  feminary  fhould  be  fituated  at  fome  diffance  from 
the  houfe,  and  be  entirely  clofed  either  with  a  hedge,  wall, 
or  pale,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key,  that  all  vermin  may 
he  kept  out,  and  that  it  may  not  be  expofed  to  all  comers 
and  goers,  who  many  times  do  mifehief  before  they  are 
aware  of  it.  As  to  the  fltuation,  foil,  and  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground,  it  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
article  of  Nursery,  and  the  particular  account  of  raifing 
each  fort  of  plant  being  directed  under  their  proper  heads, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  it  here. 

SEM PER Vi V UM .  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  538.  Houfeleek. 
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The  CharaBers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  concave  empalement,  cut  into  many  acute  feg¬ 
ments  ;  it  has  ten  oblong,  flpear-fhaped,  pointed  petals,  and  twelve 
or  more  narrow  awl-Jbaped flamina,  terminated  by  roundijh  Jum- 
mits  ;  it  has  twelve  germen,  placed  circularly ,  fitting  upon  fo 
many  flyles,  which  fpread  out,  and  are  crowned  by  acute  figrnas. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  fo  many  Jhort  comprefed  capfules, 
pointed  on  the  outfde,  and  open  on  the  inflde ,  filled  with  fmall 
feds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sempervivum  folds  ciliatis,  propaginibus  patentilus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464-.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged  leaves, 
and  fpreading  offsets  ;  or  common  large  Houfeleek. 

2.  Sempervivum  folds  ciliatis,  propaginibus  globofs.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged  leaves,  whole 
offsets  are  globular. 

3.  Sempervivum  folds  integerrimis ,  propaginibus  patulis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  465.  Houfeleek  with  entire  leaves  and 
fpreading  offsets. 

4.  Sempervivum  folds  pilis  inter  text  is,  propaginibus  glo¬ 
bofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  465.  Houfeleek  with  threads  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  and  globular  offsets ;  commonly  called  Cobweb 
Sedum. 

5.  Sempervivum  caule  arbor efeente  leevi  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  a  fmooth,  tree-like,  branching 
ftalk  ;  or  Tree  Houfeleek. 

6.  Sempervivum  caule  fcliorum  ruderibus  lacero ,  folds 
retufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  ftalks  torn  by 
the  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  and  blunt-pointed  leaves. 

7.  Sempervivum  foliorum  marginibus  ferrato-dentatis,  pro¬ 
paginibus  patulis.  Houfeleek  with  leaves,  whofe  borders  are 
indented  like  a  faw,  and  fpreading  offsets. 

The  firft  fort  is  our  common  Houfeleek,  which  is  feen 
in  every  part  of  England  growing  on  the  tops  of  houfes  and 
walls,  but  is  not  a  native  of  this  country  ;  it  has  many 
thick  fucculent  leaves  fet  together  in  a  round  form  ;  they 
are  convex  on  their  outfide  and  plain  within,  fharp-pointccl, 
and  their  borders  are  fet  with  fhort  fine  hairs.  The  leaves 
fpread  open,  and  lie  clofe  to  the  earth,  fending  out  00 
every  fide  offsets  of  the  fame  form.  From  the  center  of 
thefe  heads  arife  the  flower-italic,  which  is  about  a  foot 
high,  fucculent  and  round,  of  a  reddiih  .colour,  garnifhed 
at  bottom  with  a  few  narrow  leaves  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three  parts,  each  foibining  a  fpike 
or  range  of  reflexed  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  red  colour; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  the  germen,  which  are  placed 
circularly,  and,  after  the  petals  are  fallen  off,  they  fwell 
and  become  fo  many  horned  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the 
plants  put  out  in  plenty,  if  thefe  are  planted  in  mud  or 
ilrong  earth  placed  on  a  building  or  old  wall,  they  will 
thrive  without  farther  care. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  1  he  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  narrower,  and 
the  heads  are  furnilhed  with  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  grow  more  compad,  and 
are  clofely  fet  on  their  edges  with  hairs.  The  offsets  of  this 
are  globular,  their  leaves  turning  inward  at  the  top,  and  lie 
clofe  over  each  other  ;  thefe  are  thrown  off  from  between 
the  larger  heads,  and  falling  on  the  ground  take  root, 
whereby  it  propagates  very  fall.  The  flower-llalks  of  this 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
a  paler  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains.  This  greatly  refembles  the  firft,  but  the  leaves  are 
fmaller,  and  have  no  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  the  offsets 
of  this  fort  fpread  out  from  the  fide  of  the  older  heads,  and 
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their  leaves  arc  mere  open  and  expanded.  Out  of  the 
center  of  the  heads  comes  forth  the  flower  italic,  which 
riles  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  garniihed  below  with  fome 
narrow  leaves ;  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
branches,  which  are  clofely  furniihed  with  deep  red  flowers, 
ccmpofed  of  twelve  flar-pointed  pointals,  fet  round  ihe 
circle  of  germen,  which  is  attended  by  twenty-four  itamina, 
terminated  by  purple  fummits. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Hel- 
r veiien  mountains  ;  this  hath  much  /hotter  and  narrower 
leaves  than  either  of  the  former.  The  heads  are  fmall  and 
very  compact ;  the  leaves  are  gray,  iharp-pointed,  and  have 
/lender  white  threads  crofling  from  one  to  the  other,  inter¬ 
fering  each  other  in  various  manners,  foas  in  fome  meafure 
to  reprefent  a  fpider’s  web.  The  flower-ftalks  rife  about 
fix  inches,  are  fucculent,  round,  and  garniihed  with  awl- 
fliaped  fucculent  leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  the  upper  part 
cf  the  flallc  divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  upon  each 
of  which  is  a  Angle  row  of  flowers  ranged  on  one  tide  Above 
eAch  other,  compofed  of  eight  fpear-lhaped  petals,  of  a 
bright  ted  colour,  with  a  deep  red  line  running  longitudi¬ 
nally  in  the  middle  ;  thefe  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  liar, 
and  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  germen,  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  furrounded  by  fixteen  purple  /lamina,  which  are 
ered,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits. 

All  the  above  mentioned  forts  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
and  propagate  very  fall  by  offsets  ;  they  love  a  dry  foil,  fo 
are  very  proper  to  plant  in  rock-work,  where  they  will  ' 
thrive  better  than  in  the  full  ground,  as  they  want  no  care  ; 
for  when  they  are  once  fixed,  they  will  propagate  and  fpread 
fa/l  enough,  fo  that  the  larger  forts  may  require  to  be  an¬ 
nually  reduced  to  keep  them  within  proper  compafs.  When 
any  of  thefe  heads  flower,  they  die  foon  after,  but  the 
offsets  foon  fupply  their  place. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
and  alfo  in  Portugal ;  the  old  walls  about  Lijbon  are  covered 
with  this  plant.  This  rifes  with  a  flefliy  fmooth  fialk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high;  dividing  into  many  branches,  terminated 
by  round  heads  or  clufters  of  leaves  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  petals  of  a  double  Rofe ;  they  are  fucculent,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  have  very  fmall  indentures  on  their  edges 
like  the  teeth  of  a  very  fine  faw.  The  flalks  are  marked 
with  the  veftiges  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  have  a  light 
brown  bark  ;  the  flowers  rife  from  the  center  of  the  heads, 
forming  a  large  pyramidal  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  the  petals  fpread  open  like  the  points  of  a 
liar  j  the  other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 
This  fort  generally  flowers  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  the 
flowers  continue  long  in  beauty,  during  which  time  they 
make  a  fine  appearance. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  much  e/leemed  by  the  curious  ;  this  was  accidentally  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  branch  which  had  been  accidentally  broken 
from  a  plant  of  the  plain  kind  at  Badmington,  the  feat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  which,  after  having  laid 
fome  time,  was  planted,  and  when  the  young  leaves  puflied 
out,  they  were  variegated.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propa- 
gated  by  cutting  off  the  branches,  which,  when  planted, 
loon  put  out  roots  ,•  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for 
a  week  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  bottom  may  be 
healed  over,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  rot-,  efpecially  if  they 
have  much  wet.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  pots, 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  lhady  fituation,  and  mull  have 
but  little  wet,  and,  if  they  are  plunged  in  a  fhady  border, 
they  will  require  no  water,  for  the  moi/lure  of  the  ground 
will  be  fuflicient  for  them.  Some  years  pall  thefe  plants 
were  tenderly  treated ;  their  cuttings  were  put  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  to  forward  their  putting  out  roots,  and  in  winter  the 
plants  were  keDt  in  iloves,  but  later  experience  has  taught 
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us  that  they  will  thrive  better  with  hardier  treatment;  for, 
if  they  are  protected  from  fro/l  and  wet  in  winter,  and  have 
a  good  /hare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better, 
and  flower  oftener  than  when  they  are  tenderly  nurfed.  I 
have  frequently  feen  the  branches  of  thefe  plants,  which 
have  been  accidentally  broken  o/F  and  fallen  on  the  ground, 
put  out  roots  as  they  have  laid,  and  have  made  good  plants. 
The  fort  with  flriped  leaves  is  tenderer  than  the  other,  and 
more  impatient  of  wet  in  winter. 

The  /ixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Tfands ;  this 
feldom  rifes  high,  unlefs  the  plants  are  drawn  up  by  tender 
management.  The  ltalk  is  thick  and  rugged,  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves  ;  it  feldom 
rifes  above  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fupporting  at  the  top 
one  very  large  crown  of  leaves,  difpofed  circularly  like  a 
full-blown  double  Rofe.  The  leaves  are  large,  ending  in 
obtufe  points,  are  a  little  incurved,  fucculent,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  pliable.  The  flower-ftalk  comes  out  of  the 
center,  and  rifes  two  or  three  feet  high,  branching  out  from 
the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid  of  flowers, 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  horned  capfules,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  late  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
then  the  plant  dies. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon 
after  it  is  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  cover¬ 
ing  them  over  very  lightly  with  the  fame.  Thefe  pots 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  to  keep  out  the 
froft,  but  ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  in 
mild  weather ;  here  the  pots  may  remain  till  the  fpring, 
when  the  danger  of  hard  frofts  is  over,  when  they  ihould 
be  removed  to  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  and  in  dry  weather  the  earth  Ihould  be  wa¬ 
tered  gently.  This  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants,  which 
mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  when  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  'in  pots,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  placed  in  the  ihade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  fucculent 
plants  in  a  flickered  fituation  for  the  fummer,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  may  be  prote&ed  from, 
hard  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  with 
which  they  will  thrive  better  than  with  tender  treatment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  a  very  low  plant,  whofe  heads  fpread  clofe  on  tha 
ground  ;  they  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Houfeleek.  The  leaves  have  white  edges,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles  upon  naked  foot  llalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and 
white,  fo  make  but  little  appearance. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  put  out  in  plenty 
from  the  fides  of  the  heads ;  they  mull  be  planted  in  pots, 
flickered  from  the  froft  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  placed  in 
the  open  air  with  other  hardy  fucculent  plants. 

SENECIO.  Bourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  456.  tab.  260.  Groundfel. 

The  Characters  are, 

Bhe  fewer  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  forets,  vshicjf 
form  the  dijk,  and  female  half forets,  which  make  the  border  or 
rays,  included  in  one  common  cylindrical  empalemcnt ,  which  is 
rough ,  fcaly ,  and  contracted  above.  Bhe  hermaphrodite  florets 
are  tubulous,  funncl-Jhapecl,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  which 
are  reflexed ;  they  have  five  fmall  hair  like  famina ,•  terminated 
by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  an  oval  germen ,  crowned  with  down , 
fituated  under  the  petal,  fupporting  a  fender  Pyle ,  crowned  by 
two  oblong  revolving  figmas.  Ihe  germen  af toward  turns  to 
an  oval Jeed,  crowned  with  down,  ivclofed  in  the  empalement . 
Bhe  female  half  forets,  which  form  the  rays,  are  f  retched  out 
like  a  tongue ,  and  are  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  top. 

We  /hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  mentioning 
thofi  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  efteemed  common 
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weeds,  To  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  confine  our- 
felves  to  thole  which  are  the  molt  valuable. 

1.  Sen  EC  10  corollts  midis ,  folds  amplexicaulibus  laceris , 
caule  herhaceo  ereflo.  Hort.  Upfal.  261 .  Groundlel  with  naked 
petals,  torn  leaves  embracing  the  fialk,  and  an  eredl  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk. 

2.  Senecio  corollis  midis,  /capo  fubnudo  longiffhno.  Flor. 
Ltyd.  Prcd.  164.  Groundfel  with  naked  florets,  and  a  very 
long  foot-ftalk,  which  is  almoft  naked ;  called  China 
Root. 

3.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  crenaiis,  inf  mis  cor- 
datis  petiolatis,  fuperioribus  pir.natifidis  lyratis.  Flor.  Virg.  98. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  and  crenated  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  of  which  are  heart-lhaped,  and  have  foot-ftalks, 
but  the  upper  lyre-fhaped  and  wing-pointed. 

4.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  fetiolis  amplexicaulibus , 
pedunculis  folio  triplo  longioribus ,  foliis  pinnato-fnuatis.  Flor. 
Ltyd.  Prod.  164.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  foot- 
flalks  embracing  the  ftalks,  with  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers 
three  times  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  winged  finuated 
leaves. 

5.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foliis  pinnatifdis  eequali- 
bus  paten  tiff  mis,  raebi  inf  erne  angufata.  Hort.  Cliff.  406. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  wing-pointed  leaves,  which 
are  equal,  and  the  midrib  below  narrowed. 

6.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  pinnato-multifdis  li- 
nearilus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  869.  Groundfel  with  radiated 
flowers,  and  wing-pointed,  multifid,  linear  leaves. 

7.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  enfformibus  acute 
ferratis  fubtus  ftb-villofs,  caule  jtriao.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  870. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  fword-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  acutely  fawed,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
clofe  ftalk. 

8.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foribus  corymbofs ,  foliis 
Idnceolatis  ferratis  glabriuj culis .  Hort.  Upfal.  266.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves. 

9.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foribus  corymbofs,  foliis 
lanceolatis  ferratis,  femiamplexicaulibus.  Groundfel  with  ra¬ 
diated  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbu-s,  and  fpear-fhaped 
fawed  leaves  half  embracing  the  ftalks. 

10.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foribus  corymbofs,  foliis 
enfformibus  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Groundfel  with  ra¬ 
diated  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fword-fhaped 
indented  leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  ftalks. 

11.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foribus  corymbofs,  foliis 
inferioribus  oblongo-cordatis  ferratis ,  caulinis  lanceolatis  integer - 
rimis  amplexicaulibus.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  corymbus,  the  lower  leaves  oblong,  heart-ftiaped, 
fawed,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks. 

12.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  utrinque  tomentofs 
ftmipinnatis  laciniis  Jukdentatis,  corymbo  fubrotundo.  Haller. 
Helv.  731.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  half-winged 
leaves,  which  are  downy  on  both  fldes,  fegments  which 
are  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  roundifh  corymbus  of  flowers. 

13.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  cordato  oblongis  am - 
p/exicaulibus  J'calris  acuminatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort . 
Cliff.  406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  oblong,  heart- 
ftiaped,  rough-pointed,  fawed  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks, 
which  are  fhrubby. 

14.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  fagittatis  amplexi¬ 
caulibus  dentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Vir.  Cliff.  84.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  flowers,  arrow-pointed  indented  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks,  which  are  fhrubby. 

15.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  obovatis  carnofs 
fubdentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  871.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  flowers,  oval  flefhy  leaves,  which  are  fome¬ 
what  indented,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 
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16.  Senecio  corollis  midis,  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis  confer • 
tis,  caule fuffruticofo.  Groundfel  with  naked  flowers,  linear 
hairy  leaves  growing  in  clutters,  and  an  under- fhrub  ftalk. 

The  firffc  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  is  round,  channelled,  and 
hairy  ;  it  rifes  three  feet  high,  is  garnithed  with  torn  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  fort  of  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  com- 
pofed  of  florets,  having  no  rays  ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  a  long 
down.  This  plant  is  preferved  in  fome  botanick  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  has  little  beauty.  The  feeds 
of  this  mart  be  lbwn  upon  a  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  afterward  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madrafs ;  this  has  a 
perennial  root,  w'hich  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  China 
Root,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  fpurious  kind. 
The  roots  are  compofed  of  fome  thick  flefhy  tubers,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fibres  ;  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Turnep,  but  are  fmooth.  The  flower  ftalk  is  flender,  al¬ 
moft  naked,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,-  fuftaining  at 
the  top  a  few  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  having  no  rays  or  borders  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  feeds,  crowned  with  down,  but  they  rarely 
ripen  in  England. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country, 
unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  it  is  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  in  the  fpring.  The  offsets  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  exoticks. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many  roundifh 
leaves  upon  long,  flender,  hairy  foot-ftalks,  of  a  purplifh 
colour  on  their  under  fide,  crenated  on  their  edges.  The 
ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  each  fide  in  ferrn  of  a  lyre.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  flender  long 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  ereft  flower,  compofed  of 
feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  center,  and  a  few  fe¬ 
male  florets  form  the  rays  or  border.  They  are  yellow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  crowned  with  clown.  It  is 
propagated  by  offsets,  which  come  out  in  plenty  from  the 
root  ;  thefe  may  be  feparated  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  an 
eaft  border,  allowing  each  plant  two  feet  room  to  fpread. 
When  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  has  an 
herbaceous  perennial  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  garnifhed  at  bottom  with  narrow  leaves,  which 
are  fituated  on  the  fldes  fo  as  to  refemble  winged  leaves. 
The  upper  leaves  are  fmall,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  very  clammy,  and  ftick  to  the  fingers  on  being  handled  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  radiated  flower. 
The  plants  continue  in  flower  moll  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  fide  /hoots  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  and  planting  them  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  where  in  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  take  root,  and 
may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them 
in  the  Ihade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
be  removed  to  an  open  fituation,  and  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
hard  froft,  for  they  will  not  live  abroad  in  winter  here. 

The 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hcpe  ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  many  herbaceous  branch¬ 
ing  italics  that  rife  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
equal  wing-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  llalks ;  they  are  large  and  ra¬ 
diated,  the  border  or  rays  being  cf  a  beautiful  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  middle  or  difk  yellow.  Thefe  plants  flower 
from  July  till  the  froft  ilops  them,  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  rife  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  without  care ;  they  may  be  alfo  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  about  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden.  If  fome  of  the  plants  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
houfed  in  winter,  they  may  be  preferred  till  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  /Ups  and  Pyrenees  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  llaik.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  long  flender  fibres;  the 
fialks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  become  a  little  ligneous  in 
autumn;  they  are  garnished  with  very  narrow  wing-pointed 
leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  Hogs  Fennel ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the 
llalks ;  they  have  rays  or  borders,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  where  it  is  expofed  only 
to  the  morning  fun,  where  the  plants  will  rife  better  than 
in  a  warmer  lituation.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  border,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  all  the  fummer  ;  then  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  following  fum¬ 
mer  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  and  the 
roots  will  continue,  if  they  are  in  a  fhady  fituation  and  a 
loamy  foil. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  by  the 
fides  of  waters  and  in  moift  meadows.  The  root  is  peren¬ 
nial  ;  the  fialks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  are  clofe  chan¬ 
nelled,  and  garnifhed  with  fword-fhapecl  leaves,  which  are 
hairy,  and  ftiarply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  flender  foot-ftalks,  fuflaining 
yellow  radiated  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  downy 
feeds  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  llalks  decay  to  the 
root. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing  in  low  marfhy  places 
in  the  PJle  of  Ely.  This  hath  a  creeping  root,  by  which  it 
propagates  and  fpreads  where-ever  it  is  once  ellabliilied. 
The  llalks  of  this  rife  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  frnooth 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  fort  of  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  llalk,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  having  down. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  France-,  this  has  fome 
refemblance  of  the  eighth,  but  the  root  does  not  creep  like 
that.  The  leaves  are  fhorter;  the  ferra'.ures  on  their  edges 
are  very  fmall ;  they  embrace  the  fialks  with  their  baie, 
and  end  in  fharp  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
larger  and  loofer  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are 
of  a  paler  yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has  a 
perennial  root.  The  lower  leaves  are  long,  frnooth,  and 
fomewhat  fhaped  like  a  feymiter,  the  midrib  being  curved 
outward  toward  the  point,  and  flightly  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalk  rifes  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
growing  fmaller  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  compaft  corymbus ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  have  rays  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  or  parting  of 
their  roots ;  the  latter  is  generally  prattifed  when- the  plant 
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is  once  obtained,  as  that  is  the  mofl.  expeditious  method, 
efpecially  for  the  eighth  fort,  whole  roots  are  apt  to  fpread 
and  increafe  too  fall,  where  they  are  not  confined.  The 
bell  time  to  tranfplant  and  divide  thefe  roots  is  in  autumn, 
when  their  fialks  decay,  that  they  may  get  good  rooting 
before  the  fpring.  Thefe  plants  are  too  large  for  fmall 
gardens,  fo  are  proper  furniture  for  large  borders  in  extern- 
five  gaidens,  or  to  plant  on  the  fides  of  woods,  where  they 
may  be  allowed  room,  for  they  fhould  have  at  leaf!  four 
feet  allowed  to  each.  When  thefe  are  intermixed  with 
other  tall  growing  plants  in  fuch  places,  they  will  add  to 
the  variety. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-,  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  frnooth  heart* 
fhaped  leaves,  flightly  indented  on  their  edges,  a  little 
downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  ftalk  rifes  three  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  fpear  fhaped  entire  leaves  embracing  them  ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  clofe  compaft  corymbus ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  fort  is  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is  a 
perennial  plant,  of  low  growth.  The  fialks  fcldom  rife  a 
foot  high  ;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with,  a  very  white 
hoary  down  ;  the  leaves  are  winged  and  indented  ;  the 
flowers  are  collected  into  a  dole  round  corymbus  on  the 
top  of  the  ftalk,  of  a  gold  colour,  and  are  radiated  ;  the  e 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flipping  off  the  heads  in  the  autumn,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where 
they  will  put  out  roots,  and  may  afterward  be  tranfplanted 
into  an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun 
only,  for  this  plant  loves  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  and  a  iitua- 
tion  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves,  whofe 
bale  embrace  the  fialks ;  they  are  lliff,  hairy,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  and  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  autumn. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  very  branching  lhrubby  ftalk,  which 
rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ftiffleaves,  whofe 
bafe  embiaces  the  fialks  ;  they  are  irregular  in  their  figure, 
deeply  cut  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  gray  colour  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  This  fort  flowers 
great  part  of  fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  has  a  lhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  indented  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  almost  in  form  of  an  umbel ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  GooA 
Hope.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofe  roots  arife 
feveral  hairy  herbaceous  fialks  four  feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  hairy  linear  leaves  in  clullers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches  ;  thfey  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  clofe  bunches,  formed  like  umbels, 
of  a  gold  colour,  but  have  no  rays  or  borders,  only  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  one  common 
empalement. 

The  four  forts  laft  mentioned  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  through  the  winter  in  Englaoid,  but  are  fo  hardy  as 
only  to  require  prote&ion  from  hard  froft,  fo  may  be  kept 
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in  pots,  and  placed  either  under  a  frame  in  winter,  or  in  a 
Common  green-houfe  with  other  hardy  kinds  of  plants, 
which  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather.  They 
are  all  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  the  latter 
being  the  moll  expeditious  method,  is  generally  praftifed 
here.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  fnady  border  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  they  will  readily  take  root; 
then  they  fnould  be  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  more  open  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  (here  is  danger  of  (harp  froll, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Iheltcr,  and  treated  in  the 
lame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

SENNA.  Team.  Inji.  R.  H.  618.  tab.  3I9.  Senna. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  empalement  of  five  leaves  ;  it  has  five 
Voundijh  concave  petals ,  and  ten  declining  fiamina ,  terminated  by 
bbjong  arched fummits.  The  germen  is  roundijh  and  comprejfed , 
Jupporting  a  Jbort  fityle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufie  Jiigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  plain ,  roundijh ,  comprejj'ed  pod ,  a  little 
incurved ,  having  two  cells ,  divided  by  an  intermediate  partition , 
each  containing  one  or  two  oblong  pointed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sens  a  fioliolis  quadrijugatis  lanccolatis  acutis.  Senna 
with  four  pair  of  fpear-lhaped  pointed  lobes  to  the  leaves. 

2.  Senna  fioliolis  quinquejugatis  cordatis  obtufis.  Senna 
with  five  pair  of  lobes  to  the  leaves,  which  are  heart-fhaped 
and  obtufe. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  a  foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  pair 
of  fmall  fpear  fnaped  lobes,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  flalk s  in  loofe  bunches;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  compofed  of  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  with  ten 
fiamina  in  the  center  furrounding  the  flyle  ;  after  the  flower 
is  pafl,  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifn  gibbous  pod,  having 
two  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  oblong  feeds.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  commonly 
known  in  the  (hops  by  the  title  of  Senna  ;  thefe  are  annu¬ 
ally  imported  from  Alexandria,  which  occafioned  the  title 
of  Alexandria  being  added  to  it.  This  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring, 
upon  a  good  hot  bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  fhading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  mofl  tender 
exoticks ;  for  as  this  is  an  annual  plant,  unlefs  they  are 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  flower  in  this 
country  ;  therefore  they  mull  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  all  the  fummer,  obferving  to  admit  plenty  of  air  in 
warm  weather ;  by  which  method  I  have  frequently  had 
thefe  plants  in  flower,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  perfedl 
their  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  I 
have  received  the  feeds  ;  for  although  it  is  called  Italian , 
yet  the  plant  does  not  grow  there  naturally.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  branching  flalk  a  foot  and  a 
Iralf  high ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  each  having  five  pair  of 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  inverted,  the  point  joining 
•the  branches,  and  the  obtufe  part  is  upward  ;  they  are  of  a 
fea-grecn  colour,  and  of  a  thick  confidence.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  firfl  fort,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow 
colour.  If  the  plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  by  fo  doing  good  feeds 
may  be  obtained  here.  This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
v/av  as  the  firfl,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 
SENNA  TfciE  BLADDER.  Sec  Colutea. 
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SENNA  THE  SCORPION.  See  Emerus. 

SENSIBLE  PLANT.  See  Mimofa. 

SER  API  AS.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  903.  Bafiard  Hellebore. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  has  a  Jingle  Jlalk  ;  the  fbeath  efi  the  flower  is  at  a  difiance. 
The  germen  fufiains  the  flower,  which  has  no  empalement,  but 
has  five  oblong  oval  petals.  The  ne  ft  avium  is  the  length  of  the 
petal,  hollowed  at  the  bafe,  oval,  and  gibbous  below,  cut  into 
three  points.  The  fiower  has  two  Jhort  fiamina  fitting  upon  the 
pointal,  terminated  by  ere  ft  fummits,  placed  under  the  upper  hj> 
of  the  neftariwn  ;  and  an  oblong  contorted  germen ,  fituated  under, 
the  fiower,  the  fiyle  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium^ 
crowned  by  an  clfiolete  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval,  obtufie,  three-cornered  capfule,  armed  with  three  keels, 
opening  with  a  valve  under  each,  having  one  cell,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis,  neftarii  labio  obtufio  even  at  0  pe¬ 
tals  breviore.  Aft.UgJal.  1740.  Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs, 
and  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium  obtufe,  crenated,  and  fliorter 
than  the  petal. 

2.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis,  petal’s  neftario  longioribus  ob- 
tufis,  ficliis  lanccolatis  nervofi.s.  Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs, 
obtufe  petals  which  are  longer  than  the  nedtarium,  and 
veined  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

3.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis,  petalis  refiexis,  neftarii  labio 
obtufio,  fioliis  enfifiormibus  nervofis.  Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs, 
reflexed  petals,  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  obtufe,  and  fword- 
fhaped  veined  leaves. 

4.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis ,  neftarii  labio  quinquefido  claufio , 
fioliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  amplexicaulibus.  Serapias  with  fibrous 

bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium  cut  into  five  parts,  and  fpear- 
lhaped  veined  leaves  embracing  the  llalks. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow 
naturally  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  as  I  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  them,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  an  imperfect  account  of  them  from  books : 
there  are  alfo  a  greater  number  of  them  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Wefi- Indies,  of  which  I  have  famples  in  my  col¬ 
lection;  but  having  never  feen  any  growing  plants  of  them, 
I  fhall  not  infert  them  here. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady  places 
in  many  parts  of  England ;  the  roots  are  compofed  of  many 
thick  flefhy  fibres,  from  which  arifes  a  Angle  jointed  flalk 
a  foot  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  veined  leaf ; 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk  are  oval,  but  thofe 
above  are  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  embracing 
the  ftalks  at  their  bafe.  The  flalk  is  adorned  with  flowers 
toward  the  top,  which  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
Orchis,  compofed  of  two  whitifh,  and  three  herbaceous 
petals,  which  expand,  and  in  the  middle  appears  the  nedta- 
rium,  which  has  a  refemblance  of  a  difboweled  body  of  a 
fly,  of  a  purplifli  colour.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  a 
channelled  oblong  head,  which  after  the  flower  is  pail, 
fwellsand  becomes  a  feed-veflel,  filled  with  very  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Stoken-Church  Woods 
in  Oxford]}. ire,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Weftmoreland  and  Lan- 
eafihire.  This  has  flefhy  fibrous  roots,  not  quite  fo  thick  as 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  ftalks  rife  more  than  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  veined  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  flalk.  The 
flowers  are  white,  difpofed  alternately  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  flalk  ;  the  three  outer  petals  are  large,  and  two  fmaller 
within  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  gaping  nedtarium, 
which  appears  to  have  two  wings. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfliy  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England-,  this  has  a  flefhy  fibrous  root,  from  which 
arife  a  fingle  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  at  bot¬ 
tom  with  fword-fhaped  veined  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalk 
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with  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  faded  purpiifh-coloured 
flowers,  difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike;  they  have  five  petals, 
inclofing  a  large  nedlarium  like  the  bony  of  a  fly,  with  a 
yellowifh  head,  flriped  with  purple  and  a  white  body  ;  the 
lip  which  hangs  down  is  white,  and  fringed  on  the  edge. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  firfl  in  Hertfordfhire ,  but 
fince  it  has  been  found  growing  in  many  other  places.  The 
root  of  this  is  compofed  of  ftefhy  fibres ;  the  flalks  rife  more 
than  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fbaped  veined  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  flalks  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers,  compofed  of 
five  petals,  and  a  large  five-pointed  neflarium,  which  is 
fhut;  the  germcivis  oblong  and  channelled  :  this  afterward 
becomes  a  capfule  of  the  fame  form,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  rarely  kept  in  gardens,  being  difficult 
to  propagate  ;  there  are  are  few  who  have  attempted  them. 
They  may  be  taken  up  from  the  piaces  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted 
in  a  fhady  moift  place,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

SERJANIA.  See  Paullinia. 

SERPENTARIA.  See  Ariflolochia. 

SERPYLLUM.  See  Thymus. 

SERRATULA.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Saw-wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  f ewers  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  con¬ 
tained  in  one  common  cylindrical  empalement ;  the  feales  of  which 
are  fpear-fhaped ,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  hermaphrodite  fo¬ 
nts  are  equal,  funnel  jkaped,  of  one  petal.  The  tube  is  inflexed, 
the  brim  is  bellied,  and  cut  into  five  points  ;  they  have  each  five 
Jhort  hair -like  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  ;  and 
an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  two  ob¬ 
long  refiexed  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  vertical, 
oval,  fingle  feed,  crowned  with  down ,  which  ripens  in  the 
empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

l.  Serratula  foliis  pinnatifdis ,  pinna  terminal!  maxima* 
Hurt.  Clifi.  391.  Saw-wort  with  wing-pointed  leaves, 
whofe  end  lobe  is  the  largefi  ;  common  Saw-wort. 

z.  Serratula  foliis  lanceclato-oblongis  ferratis  fubtus  to- 
tneniofis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  fawed,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide. 

3.  Serratula  foliis  evato  oblongis  acuminatis  ferratis, 
ficrihus  corymlofis,  calycibus  fubretundis.  Flor .  Virg.  92.  Saw- 
wort  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  a  corymbus,  whofe  empalements  are  roundifli. 

4.  Serratula  foliis  linear  thus,  calycibus  fquarrofis fejflibus 
acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Saw-wort  with  linear  leaves 
and  rough  empalements,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  flaiks,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points. 

t  5.  Serratula  foliis  lanccolatis  integerrimis ,  calycibus  fquar¬ 
rofis  pedunculatis  obtujis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  818. 
Saw-wort  with  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  rough  em¬ 
palements,  having  obtufe  foot  flalks  proceeding  from  the 
tide  of  the  flalks. 

6.  Serratula  foliis  linearibus,  fortius  fifjilibus  lateralibus 
fpicatis,  caule fmplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  819.  Saw-wort  with 
linear  leaves,"  flowers  in  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks 
fitting  clofe,  and  a  fingle  flalk. 

7.  Serratula  foliis  lanceolatis  rigid!  s,  acute  ferratis,  caule 
corymbofo.  Saw-wort  with  ftiff  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fharply 
fawed,  and  flalks  forming  a  corymbus. 

8.  Serratula  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis,  integerrimis  fubtus 
hirfutis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide. 

9.  Serratula  foliis  oldongo-ovatis  obtuse-dentatis,  caule 
rernofo  patulo,  calycibus  fubrotunchs  mollibus.  Saw-wort  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  bluntly  indented,  a  branching  fgreading 
flaik,  and  foft  roundifli  empalements. 
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10.  Serratula  calycibus  fubhirfutis  evatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  816.  Saw-wort  with  oval  empalements,  a  little 
hairy. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods  and  marfhes 
in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and  the 
other  a  purple  flower.  The  root  is  perennial  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  fometimes  entire,  and  at  others  are  cut  almoft  to 
the  midrib  into  many  jags;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  neatly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flalks  rife 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  wing- pointed  leaves,  whofe 
extreme  Jobe  is  much  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  flalk  divides  into  feveral  foot-ftalks,  fuflaining  at  the 
top  oblong  fquamous  heads  or  empalements,  which  include 
feveral  hermaphrodite  florets. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  feveral  channelled  flalks 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  which  are  downy  on  their 
under  fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
flalk  divides  into  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  purple  flowers 
in  fcaly  empalements. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  the  root  is 
perennial ;  the  flalks  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  ftiff,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  alight 
green  on  both  fldes.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  corymbus 
at  the  top  of  the  flalk ;  they  are  purple,  and  have  roundifli 
empalements. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  has  a 
tuberous  root,  fending  out  a  fingie  flalk  three  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  ilifF  linear  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and- 
rough  to  the  touch,  of  a  pale  green  on  both  Tides.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned  with  purple  flowers, 
having  oblong,  rough,  prickly  empalements ;  thefe  fit  clofe 
to  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  alternately,  and  the  flalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  other. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  has  a  large  tuberous  root,  from  which  comes 
out  one  firong  channelled  flalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  entire.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalk  is  adorned  with 
loofe  fpikes  of  pui  pie  flowers,  which  come /out  from  the 
fide  upon  pretty  long  blunt  foot-ftalks  ;  they  have  large 
rough  empalements,  compofed  of  wedge-fbaped  feales. 

The  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  fpike  blow  iirft,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  other  downward,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ufual  order  of  the  greatelt  number,  of  plants,  whofe  flo  wers 
are  ranged  in  fpikes.  '» 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this  has  a 
tuberous  root,  from  which  comes  forth  a  Angle  flalk  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  garnift.ed  with  very  narrow  fimootfi 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  10  the  ftalk  without  any  order.  The 
upper  part  of  the  flalk  is  adorned  with  fmaller  purp!e 
flowers  than  thole  of  the  former,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
flalk,  forming  a  long  loofe  fj_ike. 

The  feventh  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  Amcrka ;  this 
has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  firong 
purple  flalks  upward  of  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  if i ft 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under  fide.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  di¬ 
vides  into  fmall  branches,  forming  a  loofe  corymbus  of  - 
purple  flowers,  which  are  irregular  in  height,  fome  of  the 
flowers  Handing  upon  fhorter  foot-ftalks  than  the  other-; 
their  empalements  are  round,  and  the  feales  terminate  in 
briftly  points. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina-,  this  has  a 
fibrous  perennial  root ;  the  flaik  rifes  four  feet  high;  the 
leaves  are  entire,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at.  the  end 
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of  the  branches ;  they  have  oval  empalements,  compofed 
of  a  few  fcales,  which  terminate  in  bridles.  The  flowers 
ate  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  ' 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China.  This' is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk 
a  foot  and’  a  half  high,  covered  lightly  with  a  white  meal ; 
the  branches  fpread  out  alrnoft  horizontally,  garni  Ihed  with 
fniooth,  oblong,  oval'  leaves,  which  have  a  few  blunt  in¬ 
dentures  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  having  roundifh  loft  empalements,  whofe 
fcales  end  with  hairy  points,  including  hermaphrodite  florets 
of  a  bluifh  purple  colour. 

•The  tench  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  and  is  but  feldom  kept 
in  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial,  from  which  arife  two 
or  three  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour,  channelled,  and  garnifhed  with  deep  green  leaves. 
From  the  middle  of  the  ftalk  upward,  there  are  branches 
fent  out  from  the  fide,  which  grow  erett,  and  fullam  at 
the  top  fmall  bunches  of  purple  flowers,  which  have  oolong 
flender  empalements  a  little  hairy. 

The  eight  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  are  hardy  pe¬ 
rennial  plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England 
The  firft  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  but  the  other  are 
frequently  preferved  in  thNe  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  ferts,  have  large  knobbed  roots,  fo 
are  propagated  only  by  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  fhould  be  lown  on  an  eaft-afoecied  border, 
for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  mid  day  fun,  they  feldom 
fucceei  well.  The  feeds  will  often  grow  the  fiift  fununer, 
if  they  are  fotvn  early  in  the  fpring,  but  fometinu-b,  they 
will  remain  in  the  ground  a  year,  before  the  plants  appear ; 
fo  that  if  they  fhould  not  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  the 
ground  fhould  not  be  dilturbed,  but  mull  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  till  the  following  fpring,  when,  if  the  feeds 
were  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  when  thefe  appear, 
if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn  out  while  they  are  young,  and  planted  in  an¬ 
other  border  of  four  inches  afunder  ;  in  this  place  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  thefe,  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  leeu- 
bed,  fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigneo  to  remain  ;  the  following  fummer  thefe  plants 
will  flower,  and  the  roots  will  abide  feveral  years,  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  light  loamy  foil  not  over-wet. 

The  other  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
©f  the  roots  ;  the  bell  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn, 
when  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay;  for  when  they  ate  re¬ 
moved  in  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  their 
roots  will  not  be  fufficiently  eilablifhed  to  flower  well  the 
fame  year.  Thefe  plants  fhould  not  be  removed  or  parted 
oftener  than  every  third  year,  if  they  are  expedited  to  grow 
ftrong  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  into  fmall  heads,  for 
thofe  will  make  no  figure  the  firft  year.  As  thefe  plants 
grow  tall,  fo  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  large 
borders,  or  with  other  tall  plants  ;  they  may  be  planted  in 
fpaces  between  fhrubs,  or  on  the  borders  of  woods,  where 
they  will  have  a  good  effedt,  during  their  continuance  in 
flower,  as  they  require  no  other  culture  than  to  dig  the 
ground  between  them  every  fpring, 

The  tenth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  and  may  be  planrecl  in  a 
fhady  border,  where  it  will  thrive,  and  annually  produce 
flowers. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annua!  plant ;  the  feeds  of  this  fhould 
be  fown  Uj  on  a  moderate  hoc  bed  the  beginning  or  April, 
and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  afterward  they  fhould  be  treated  ity  the  fame  way  as 
.other  hardy  annual  plants. 
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SESAMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  700.  Oily  Grain. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  an  ereCl  permanent  cmp-alcmcnt ,  cut  at  the  top 
into  pve  very  Jhort  equal  parts.  The  pioneer  has  one  ringent 
, petal,  with  a  sound jb  tube  the  length  of  the  empalements  the 
chips  are  fvjollen,  bell-Jhaped ;  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  points, 
pour  of  which  are  almofi  equal ;  the  other  is  twice  their  length. 

It  has  four  fiamina  rifingfrom  the  tube,  which  are  floor  ter  than 
the  petal ,  the  two  inner  being  Jhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated 
by  ere  ft  futnmits  ;  and  an  oval  hairy  germen,  fiupp-orting  a  fender 
jiyle  longer  than  the  fiamina,  crowned  by  a  fipear-Jhaped  fiigtna , 
divided  in  two  parts.  cEhe  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
almofi  four  cornered  capjule ,  having  four  cells ,  filled  with  oval 
comprejjid  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  btSAMU M  foliis  ovato-oblongis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  318. 
Sefamum  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves. 

2.  Sesamum  foltis  inferioribus  trifidis.  Prod.  Lcyd.  292. 
Sefamum  with  trifid  lower  leaves. 

3.  Sts  a  mum  foliis  omnibus  trifidis,  Sefamum  with  all  the 
leaves  trifid. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  the  Levant, 
but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  there  from  India.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  riling  with  an  herbaceous  four-cornered 
ftalk  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fhort  fide  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppo- 
lite.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Foxglove.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  ger¬ 
men  turns  to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with  four  cells* 
filled  with  oval  comprefftd  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant;  the  ftalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the  former-* 
the  lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts,  which  is  the  only 
difference  between  them. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  taller  and  more  branched  ftalk 
than  either  of  the  former,  in  which  it  differs  from  both 
the  other. 

The  firft  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  eaftem 
countries,  and  alfo  in  Ap'rica,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of  late  years 
the  feeds  have  been  introduced  into  Carolina  by  the  African 
negroes,  where  they  fucceed  extremely  well.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  country  make  an  oil  from  the  feed,  which  will 
keep  good  many  years,  without  having  any  rancid  fmell 
or  tafte,  but  in  two  years  becomes  quite  mild  ;  fo  that  when 
the  warm  tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firft 
drawn,  is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  fallad  oil,  and  for  all 
the  puipofes  of  fweet  oil. 

rl  he  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  negroes  for 
food,  which  feeds  they  parch  over  the  fire,  and  then  mix 
them  wwh  water,  and  flew  other  ingredients  with  them, 
which  makes  an  hearty  food.  Sometimes  a  fort  of  pud¬ 
ding  is  made  of  thefe  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
Millet  or  Rice,  and  is  by  fome  perfons  efteemed,  and  is 
rarely  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  in  Europe.  This  is  called 
Benny,  or  Bonny,  in  Carolina. 

In  England  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens 
as  curiofities.  .Their  feeds  mull  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon 
a  hot- bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mull  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward. 
After  they  have  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  llrength, 
they  Ihould  be  planted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  another 
hot  bed,  managing  them  as  hath  been  directed  for  Amaran- 
thufes,  to  which  1  lhall  refer  the  reader,  to  avoid  repetition  ; 
for  if  thele  plants  are  not  thus  brought  forward  in  tne  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  fummer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds 
in  this  country. 

The 
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The  feed  of  the  firft  fort  is  mentioned  in  the  lift  of  Officinal 
Simples  in  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in 
medicine  in  England.  From  nine  pounds  of  this  feed  which 
came  from  Carolina ,  there  were  upwards  of  two  quarts  of 
oil  drawn,  which  is  as  great  a  quantity  as  hath  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  vegetable  whatever.  This,  I  fuppofe, 
might  occafion  its  being  called  Oily  Grain.  * 

,  SESELI.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  I.  p.  50.  Wild  Spignel. 

The  Characters  are,  • 

It  has  an  umbellated  flower ;  the  particular  umbels  are  very 
fkort ,  multiplex ,  and  aimofi  globular.  Ike  principal  umbel  has 
no  involucrum  ;  the  particular  ones  have  a  many  narrow-leaved 
involucrum,  which  is  as  long  as  the  umbel ;  the  principal  umbel 
is  uniform.  I  he  flowers  have  five  infexed  heart  -Jkaped  petals , 
which  are ■  unequal  j  they  have  each five  awl-fbaped J lamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  fummits.  I  he  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  fupporting  two  refiexed  fiyles,  crowned  by  obtufie  fiigmas. 
I  he  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Jniall,  oval ,  channelled  fruit, 
dividing  in  two  parts,  each  containing  one  oval  freaked  feed, 
flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Seseli  petiolis  ramferis  tnembranaceis  ventricofis  emargi- 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Sefeli  with  bellied,  membranaceous, 
branching  foot-ftalks,  which  are  indented  at  the  top. 

2.  Seseli  foliis  bipinnatis  fublinearibus,  petiolis  bafi  mem  - 
branaceis,  feminibus  ovalibus.  Liu.  Sp.  Plant.  360.  Sefeli 
with  double- winged  leaves  almoft  linear,  with  a  membra¬ 
naceous  bafe  to  the  foot-ftalks,  and  oval  feeds. 

3.  Seseli  petiolis  ramferis  membranaceis  oblcngis  integris, 
foliolis fingularibus  binatfque.  Guett.  64.  Sefeli  with  branch¬ 
ing,  oblong,  entire,  membranaceous  foot-ftalks,  the  fmall 
leaves  {ingle  and  by  pairs. 

4.  Seseli  petiolis  ramferis  membranaceis  oblcngis  integris, 
foliis  caulinis  angufiiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  102.  Sefeli  with  ob¬ 
long,  entire,  membranaceous,  branching  foot-ftalks,  and 
very  narrow  leaves  on  the  ftalks. 

5.  Seseli  caule  alto  rigido,  foliolis  linearibus  fafciculatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  260.  Sefeli  with  a  tall  ftiff  {talk,  and  very 
narrow  leaves  in  clufters, 

6.  Seseli  petiolis  membrana  defiitutis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 

1 12.  Sefeli  with  foot-ftalks  without  membranes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  amongft  the  Corn  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  ereft  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
lhort  leaves,  divided  into  fmall  fegments  like  Hogs  Fennel. 
At  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  branch  or  leaf  is  a  bellied  mem¬ 
brane,  which  embraces  it.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an 
umbel  of  white  flowers,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  dugufl. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root.  The  leaves  are  long,  made  up  of  eight 
at  nine  pair  of  winged  lobes,  which  are  cut  like  thofe  of 
Parfley ;  the  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  branching 
out  into  feveral  divifions ;  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  mem¬ 
brane  embracing  the  bafe,  and  one  fmall  leaf,  compofed  of 
a  few  linear  lobes.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

The  third  fore  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  places  in 
the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  this  has  a  perennial  root, 
fending  out  {lender  lmooth  ftalks  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of 
wings,  vvhofe  lobes  are  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  other's  are 
divided  into  two  parts ;  they  have  a  membrane  embracing 
their  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  gray  colour.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are  purple  on  their 
outfide,  and  white  within. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  hills  in  many 
parts  of  France  and  Italy ;  this  has  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  come  out  leaves  like  thofe  of  Spignel,  but  the  feg¬ 
ments  are  broader  and  of  a  gray  colour.  The  ftalks  rife  a 
/pyt  high,  garniflied  with  a  few  very  narrow  leaves,  whole 
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foot-ftalks  are  embraced  by  a  long  entire  membrane,  and 
are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France .  m 
Italy,  and  Spain  ;  this  has  a  thick  ligneous  root,  from  which 
arife  ftifF  ftalks  four  feet  high,  crooked  at  their  joints,  anA 
garniflied  with  narrow  leaves  coming  out  in  bunches.  The 
ftalks  divide  into  {lender  branches,  vvhich  have  fmall  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers  coming  out  of  their  Aides,  and  are  terminated 
by  larger.  The  flowers,  are  Imall  and  yellow. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Portugal.  The  leaves  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  Spignel, 
but  much  {mailer,  and  have  a  very  acrid  biting  tafte.  The 
ftalks  rife  four  inches  high,  fuftaimng  a  fmall  umbel  of 
flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  botanifts 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  at  prefent  their  virtues  are  un¬ 
known,  and,  as  they  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them, 
they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  autumn, 
for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  frequently  lie 
in  the  ground  a  year  before  the  plants  will  appear  ;  wherea* 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  autumn,  always  rife  the  following 
fpring.  They  Ihould  be  fown  in  drills  about  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  in  a  bed  of  fre(h  earth,  where  they  are  defigr.ed 
to  remain,  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fliould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving 
them  about  fix  inches  diftance  in  the  row's  ;  after  this  the 
plants  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  con- 
Handy  clear  from  weeds  j  the  fecond  feafon  they  Will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  feeds.  The  perennial  roots,  which  are 
permitted  to  remain  after  they  have  feeded,  Ihould  have 
the  ground  gently  dug  every  fpring  between  the  rows  to 
loofen  the  earth,  but  there  Ihould  be  care  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  roots  with  the  fpade. 

SHERARDIA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  3.  Little  Field- 
Madder. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

I  he  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  fitting  upon  the 
germen  ;  it  has  one  long  tubulous  petal,  cut  into  four  plain  acute 
parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  four  fiamina,  fituated  on  the  top  of  the 
tube,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits,  and  an  oblong  twin  germen 
below  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  bifid  fiyle,  crowned  by  two 
headed fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fruit t 
containing  two  oblong  feeds,  which  are  feparated. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sherardia  foliis  omnibus  verticillatis,  fioribus  termlna- 
libus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  102.  Sherardia  with  all  the  leaves 
placed  in  whorls,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 

2.  Sherardia  foliis  foralibus  binis  oppoftis  btnis  fioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  103.  Sherardia  with  leaves  aihong  the 
flowers  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  two  flowers  at  a  place. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in  many 
parts  of  England j  it  is  an  annual  plant,  wi-th  trailing  ftalfej 
which  fpread  on  the  ground,  garnilhed  with  fhort  acute-- 
pointed  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  feme  of  which  'have 
flour,  others  five  and  fix,  and  fome  have  eight  leaves  in 
each  whorl.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  ;  there  are 
generally  five  or  fix -  flowers  in  each  bunch  ;  they  are*blue,* 
have  pretty  long  tubes,  and  are  cut  into  four  fegments  -at* 
the  top,  fpreadir.g  open.  Their  feeds  ripen  in  autumh/1 
The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows'natu-’ 
•rally  on  walls  and  dry  places  in  Italy.  The  ftalks  of  this’ 
are  lhort ;  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  placed  by  pairs.  The  fleeds  of  thefe  plants  lcatter, 
and  come  up  without  care. 

SHERARDIA.  Vaill.  See  Verbena. 

SICYOS.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  971.  Single -feeded  Cucum,* 
ber. 
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The  Char  oilers  are, 

h  hath  male  and  female  flowtrs  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
formers  have  a  hell -Jb aped  empalement  of  one  leaf  with  five  in - 
dentures.  'The  petal  is  hell  jhaped,  growing  on  the  empalement  ; 
they  have  each  three  famina,  which  are  united  above,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fummits,  joined  in  a  head.  The  female  fowers  are  like 
the  male,  and  fit  upon  the  germen  ;  they  have  no  famina ,  hut  the 
germen  fupports  a  cylindrical  fyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  three  pointed 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit  fet  with  brifly 
hairs,  having  one  cell,  containing  a  fingle  feed  of  the  fame  Jhape. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sic y os  feliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  452,  Sicyos  with 
angular  leaves. 

2.  Sicyos  foliis  laciniatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1013.  Sicyos 
with  cut  leaves. 

3.  Sicyos  foliis  ternatis  incifs.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  265. 
Sicyos  with  trifoliate  cut  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this  is 
an-  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  two  large  feed-leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber.  The  Halle  is  trailing,  and 
has  tendrils,  by  which  it  fallens  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring 
plants,  where,  if  it  has  fupport,  will  rife  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  an¬ 
gular  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  long  foot-fialks  front  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
Handing  in  clullers,  fome  of  which  are  male  or  barren 
flowers,  others  are  female  fruitful  flowers ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
prickly  oval  fruit,  containing  one  feed.  If  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring 
better  than  when  fown  by  hand,  and  require  no  other  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  front  weeds.  Thefe  plants  ramble, 
and  take  up  too  much  room  for  fmall  gardens,  therefore 
fhouid  be  allowed  a  place  near  a  hedge,  upon  which  they 
may  climb  ;  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs 
when  they  firfl  come  up. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefi -Indies  ;  this 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  fialks  like  the  former, 
but  the  leaves  of  this  are  cut  into  feveral  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  \  the  fruit  are 
not  quite  fo  large,  nor  fo  clofely  armed  with  prickly  hairs, 
in  which  confifts  their  difference. 

This  fort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  therefore  whoever 
has  a  inind  to  cultivate  it,  muff  fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  treat  the  plants  in  the  fame  way  as 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping  them  under  frames,  other- 
wife  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  here -,  the  plants  will  require 
more  room  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  one  or  two 
plants  will  be  enough  for  curiofity,  as  they  have  no  great 
beauty  or  ufe. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica',  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant,  with  thick,  jointed,  flefhy  ftalks,  which  by 
age  become  ligneous ;  they  fend  out  branches,  which  have 
tendrils  or  clafpers,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  and  n(e  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-fialks,  which  are  thick,  fucculent,  of  a  gray  colour, 
cut  on  their  edges,  having  a  fharp  acid  tafle.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  like 
thofe  of  the  Vine;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  This  plant  has  floweied  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but 
has  net  produced  fruit  in  England. 

It  is  piopagated  by  feeds,  which  fhouid  be  fown  in  fmal 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where 
the  pots  fhouid  remain  till  the  plants  come  up,  for  the  feeds 
fometimes  lie  long  in  the  ground.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
tfx  remove,  they  ihould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  new  hot- bed,  (hading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  toot ;  after  which  they  muft 
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be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  country,  keeping  them  always  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
Hove  ;  in  winter  they  fhouid  have  but  little  water.  This 
plant  is  preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious. 

SID  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  747.  Indian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  Are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fower  is  fingle,  permanent,  angular, 
and  jive-pointed.  T  he  flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five  broad 
fegments,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  and  are  indented  at 
their  points  ;  it  has  many  famina,  vslnch  are  joined  in  a  column 
at  bottom,  but  fpread  open  above,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits , 
and  an  orbicular  germen,  fupporting  a  floor t  multifid flyle,  crowned 
by  headed  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered 
capfuls,  having  Jive  cells ,  each  containing  an  angular  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Si  da  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  floribus  folitariis 
axillaribus ,  femine  roflrato  lidente.  Indian  Mallow  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  fingle  flowers  on  the  fide  ©f 
the  fislk,  and  feeds  with  two  horns. 

2.  Si  da  caule  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  lane  eclat  is  ferratis  fori  - 
bus  conj'ertis  axillaribus,  Jetnine  roflrato  flmplici.  Sida  with  a 
branching  hairy  fialk,  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  flowers 
in  clullers  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  feeds  with  a 
Angle  horn  or  tooth. 

3.  Si  da  caule  ereblo  ramofo,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  dentatis 
fubtus  villofis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  an 
eredt  branching  ftalk,  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  and  foot-flalks  with  one  flower  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks. 

4.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  ferratis,  pedunculis  uni  for  is  axillari¬ 
bus,  femine  roflrato  bidente.  Sida  with  heart-ihaped  fawed 
leaves,  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower  from  the  wings  of  the 
italk,  and  feeds  with  two  horns. 

5.  Si  ba  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inmqualiter  ferratis,  floribus 
axillaribus  Jejfilibus,  femine  tridente.  Sida  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed,  flowers  fitting 
clofe  at  the  wings  of  the  fialks,  and  feeds  with  three  teeth. 

6.  Sida  caule  credo  hirfuto,  foliis fubcordatis  jcjjilibus  ferra¬ 
tis  fubvillofls,  floribus  confertis  axillaribus  fcjfllibus.  Sida  with 
a  hairy  ftalk,  leaves  almolt  heart-fhaped,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
fialk,  which  are  a  little  woolly,  and  flowers  in  clullers  fitting 
clofe  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

7.  Sida  foliis  orbiculatis  plicatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  346. 
Sida  with  orbicular  plaited  leaves,  which  are  fawed. 

8.  Sida  foliis  cordatis fubangulatis  ferratis  villofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  684.  Sida  with  heart-ihaped  leaves  almoll  angular, 
which  are  woolly  and  fawed. 

9.  Sida  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  crenatis,  caule  petiolifque 
hirjutis ,  pedunculis  longis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  orbi¬ 
cular,  heart-fhaped,  crenated  leaves,  the  ftalks  and  foot- 
llalks  of  the  leaves  hairy,  and  long  foot-flalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  fialk  with  one  flower. 

10.  Sida  capitulis  pedunculatis  triphyllis  feptenfloris.  Lin. 
Ad.  Upfal.  1743.  p-  137.  Sida  with  heads  on  foot-ftalks>. 
which  have  three  leaves  and  feven  flowers. 

11.  Sida  foliis  lanceolatis ferratis  villofis,  caule  ereCIo  pilojo, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  fpear-fhaped,  woolly, 
fawed  leaves,  an  eredt  hairy  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  with  one  flower. 

12.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  acuminatis  villofis,  caule 
petiolifque  pilofis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with 
heart-fhaped,  pointed,  crenated,  woolly  leaves,  the  ftalks 
and  foot-flalks  hairy,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk. 

13.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  ollongo-cvatis  ferra¬ 
tis  hirjutis,  floribus  fcjjilibus  terminalibus.  Sida  with  trailing 
ftalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers 
fitting  clofe  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

*4-  Sida 
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14.  Si  DA  foli  is  cordatis  ferratis  acuminatis  glabris,  caule 
ramnfo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifioris.  Sida  with  heart-  fhaped, 
fawed,  acme -pointed,  fmootli  leaves,  a  branching  ftalk, 
and  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  with  one  flower. 

15.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  onsatis  ferratis  to - 
merit  of.  s  nitidis,  fionbus  folitariis  axillaribus  fejfhbus.  Sida 
with  trailing  italics,  neat,  oval,  fawed,  woolly  leaves,  and 
Angle  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

16.  Sida  foliis fubccrdatis  crenatis  fubtus  t  omen  tofts,  fiortbus 
aggregatis  axillaribus  fefjilibus.  Sida  with  almofl  heart-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  crenated,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and 
flowers  in  clutters  fitting  clofe  at  tne  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

jy.  Sida  foliis  fubovatis  ferratis  ner-vofis  fubtus  tcmentofs , 
Caule  pilofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  multi f  oris .  Sida  with  veined 
fawed  leaves  almolt  oval,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  a 
hairy  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  with  many  flowers  at  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks. 

iS.  Sida  foliis  lanceolatis  inmqualitcr  ferratis  acuminatis, 
f  .ribus  capitati:  ttrminalibus,  caule  f rut  icofo.  Sida  with  fpear- 
fhaped  acute- pointed  leaves  unequally  fawed,  flowers  col¬ 
lected  it*  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  a  Ihrubby 
ftalk. 

19,  Sida  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis  nerarofts,  floribus 
a ggre gat  is  axillaribus  Jejflibus.  Sida  with  acute-pointed, 
heart- ihaped,  fawed,  veined  leaves,  and  flowers  in  clutters 
fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

20.  Sida  caule  crefto fujfruticofo,  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  to¬ 
mentofs,  pedur.culis  axillaribus  unifcris.  Sida  with  an  ereCt 
ander-fhrub  Italic,  heart-lhaped,  woolly,  crenated  leaves, 
and  foot-ftalks,  with  one  flower  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  of  three  or  four  fpecies 
by  the  title  of  Broom-weed  ;  and  1  have  been  informed  that 
the  inhabitants  cut  thefe  plants  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
do  Heath,  and  make  it  up  into  brooms  for  fweeping. 
Sometimes  I  have  received  feeds  of  others  by  the  title  of 
Weft -India  Thea,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  leaves  of  feme  of 
thefe  plants  are  fometimes  ufed  as  the  Thea.  There  are 
certainly  more  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are  here  mentioned, 
which  have  elcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  have  been  in 
the  Weft-Indies  in  fearch  of  plants,  for  we  frequently  have 
new  forts  come  up  in  the  earth,  which  is  brought  from 
thence  with  other  plants.  Thofe  here  enumerated  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  diftintt  fpecies,  for  I  have  cultivated  them  feveral 
years,  and  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  change, 
when  rasfed  from  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  from  whence 
I  have  feveral  times  received  the  feeds ;  this  has  an  upright 
branching  ftalk  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  Handing  upon  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  pale  copper  colour,  of  one  petal,  which  is  cut 
into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  joined. 
In  the  center  arifes  a  fmall  column,  compofed  of  feveral 
ftamina,  and  the  ftyle,  which  are  connected  together  at  bot¬ 
tom,  but  are  feparated  above.  The  germen  turns  to  a  cap- 
fule  with  five  cells,  inclofed  by  the  empalement ;  in  each 
cell  is  contained  one  angular  feed,  gibbous  on  one  fide, 
having  two  horns  or  teeth  at  the  point. 

The  fecond  fort  has  hairy  branching  ftalks  three  feet  high. 
The  branches  of  this  come  out  from  the  bottom,  and  form 
a  pyramidal  bufh ;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower;  the 
faw  on  the  edges  deeper,  of  a  brighter  green  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  flender  ligneous  ftalk  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  eredl:  branches,  garnilhed  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in 
acute  points,  having  pretty  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  The 
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flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  has  very  flender  ftalks,  which  feldom 
rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  branches, 
garnilhed  with  fmall  heart  fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pate 
yellowifh  colour,  and  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  hairy  ftalk,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the 
fide,  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  Handing  upon, 
long  foot-ftalks,  ending  in  an  obtuf'e  point,  and  are  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  by  pairs  at 
the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  of  a  deeper 
yellow  colour ;  the  feeds  of  this  arc  larger,  and  have  three 
teeth. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  hairy  ftalk  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  branches  toward  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  a  little  woolly,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  veined,  and  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
to  which  they  fit  very  clofe ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  the  feeds  have  two  teeth. 

The  feventh  fort  has  a  flender  ligneous  ftalk,  which  rifes 
two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  flender  branches,  gar- 
niflied  with  roundifh  leaves,  having  long  foot-ftalks,  hairy- 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  foot- 
fialks  of  the  leaves,  fometimes  flngly,  and  at  others  there  are 
two  or  three  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  copper  colour. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  flalk  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  ereft  branches,  garnilhed  with 
r  heart-lhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  fland  upon  very  long  hairy 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  fulphur  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  has  very  flender  ftifF  ftalks,  covered  with 
fine  hairs,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with 
roundilh  heart-lhaped  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  long,  flender, 
hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot- 
llalks  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  flngly;  they  are  fmall 
and  white. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  prickly  ftalk  near 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with 
rough  hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ttalks.  7'hefe 
are  of  different  forms,  foine  are  divided  into  five  obtufe 
lobes,  others  into  three,  fome  are  hollowed  on  the  fides  in 
fliape  of  a  fiddle ;  they  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  ate 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  colle&ed  in  heads, 
which  ftand  upon  very  long  hairy  foot-ftalks,  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  Under  each  head  are  placed  three' 
obtufe  Imall  leaves,  upon  which  reft  feven  fmall  pale  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  almoft  hid  by  their  empalements ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  having  acute  fpines. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  three  feet 
high,  covered  with  yellowilh  hairs  very  elefely  garnilhed, 
with  fpear-fhaped  hairy  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk.  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks;  they  are  fmall  and 
white. 

The  twelfth  fort  rifes  with  very  flender  infirm  ftalks  three 
feet  high,  covered  with  long  white  hairs,  garnilhed  with 
foft,  woolly,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  upon  long,  flender, 
hairy  foot-ftalks,  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
ltgnd  upon  lpng  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  arifo  from  the 
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wings  of  the  {talk,  two  of  them  generally  coming  out  at 
each  leaf ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  many  trailing  Hal k s,  which  divide 
into  {lender  branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark, 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
flalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  chillers,  fitting 
clofe  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  having  two  llifl'  briflly 
teeth. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  fmooth  round  flalks,  which  rife 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  long  ller.der  branches.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth,  heart- fhaped,  of  a  light  green  colour, 
and  Hand  upon  long  foot-flalks,  fawed  on  their  edges,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  very  long 
foot-flalks,  anting  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks  iingly  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifn  yellow  colour. 

The  fifteenth  fort  fends  out  feveral  flalks  from  the  root, 
which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  garniflied  with  oval  fatteny 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  having  fiiort  foot-flalks  ;  the 
flovvers  come  out  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the  flalks,  fitting 
very  dole  thereto  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  have  no  teeth. 

The  flxteenth  fore  has  a  ligneous  flalk  two  feet  high, 
with  a  purplilli  bark,  fending  out  feveral  branches  from 
the  lower  part.  The  leaves  are  veined  pretty  thick,  and 
ahnoft  heart-fhaped,  ending  with  obtufe  points,  crenated 
on  their  edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-flalks.  The  flov/ers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  gathered  in  cluftcrs,  fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the 
flalk  ;  the  feeds  have  two  teeth  at  their  points. 

The  feventeenth  fort  has  a  ligneous  flalk  four  feet  high, 
covered  with  brown  hairs,  fending  out  a  few  long  flender 
branches,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
veined  leaves,  ilightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  downy 
on  their  under  fide.  The  upper  part  of  the  branches  are 
deflitute  of  leaves  more  than  a  foot  in  length;  from  the 
fide  come  out  foot-flalks  two  inches  long,  fuliaining  feveral 
fmall  yellow  flowers  in  clufters,  having  hairy  empalements. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ,  in 
New -Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  flrong  fhrubby  branching  flalk 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark, 
garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long 
foot-flalks,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  unequally  fawed 
on  their  edges.  The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  green  ;  their  under  is  of  a  pale  or  light  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  heads,  Handing  upon  long 
naked  foot-flalks,  which  terminate  the  branches ;  each  of 
thefe  heads  contain  feven  or  eight  flovvers,  whofe  petals  ex¬ 
tend  much  beyond  their  empalements.  They  are  of  a  pale 
fulphur  colour  when  they  flrfl  open,  but  afterward  fade  to 
an  almofl  white  ;  the  feed  have  three  fliarp  teeth,  which 
are  burry,  and  flick  to  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againfl 
them  when  ripe. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  flalk  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  large  heart-fhaped  leaf, 
Handing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-llalk,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  run  out  to  a  long  fliarp  point,  of  a  light  green  on  their 
upper  furface,  and  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  grow 
in  cluflers  at  the  wings  of  the  flalks  ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  are  formed  in  clofe  obtufe  fpikes  ;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  fpikes ;  the  flowers 
are-  fmall,  and  when  flrfl  open  are  white,  but  afterward 
they  fade  to  a  brownifh  colour. 

The  twentieth  fort  rifes  with  ligneous  flalks,  covered 
with  aloft  woolly  bark,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  woolly 
leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks  ;  they  are 
veined,  and  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  Hand 
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upon  fhort  foot-flalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  Ag- 
flalk  fingly  ;  their  empalements  are  woolly  and  obtufe  ; 
the  flovvers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  widen 
have  two  teeth. 

Thefe  plants  are  mofl  of  them  annual  in  England,  but 
fome  of  them  are  of  longer  duration  in  their  native  coun¬ 
tries,  and  m'ight  be  fo  here,  if  they  were  placed  in  a  warm 
ftove  in  winter;  but,  as  they  perfect  their  feeds  the  fame 
year,  if  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  fa 
few  perfons  have  room  in  their  (loves  to  receive  thefe  plants, 
as  there  are  fo  many  perennial  exotick  plants  at  prefent 
in  the  Englijh  gardens,  which  require  a  warm  ftove  to  pre- 
ferve  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be 
fovvn  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  Jpril,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ihould  be  tranfplanced 
to  another  hot- bed  four  inches  dillance  every  way  ;  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
and  muft  have  a  large  fliare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak.  If  the  plants  thrive  well,  they  will,  have  ftrength 
enough  to  be  tranfplanted  in  the  open  air,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  taken  up  with 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  flickered  part 
of  the  garden,  obferving  to  fliade  and  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  .to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighteenth  fpecies  will  not  flower  the  flrfl  year,  fo 
the  plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  in  autumn,  and 
during  the  winter  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country.  The  following 
fummer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the 
plants  are  not  of  long  duration,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  a 
iucceflion  of  young  plants  raifed  from  feeds. 

SIDERITIS.  7 our n.  Inf.  R.  H.  191.  tab.  90.  Ironwort, 
The  CharaBers  are,  * 

The  fewer  has  an  oblcng  tululous  emp.  dement,  cut  into  jive 
fegmenis  at  the  top.  It  is  of  the  lip  kinil,  of  one  petal,  almof 
equal ;  the  tube  is  cylindrical,  the  chaps  oblong  and  taper. 
C1  he  upper  lip  is  ere  it,  and  cut  into  two  acute  jegments,  the  cinder 
lip  is  cut  into  three  ;  the  two  fide  Jegments  are  acute,  the  middle 
is  round  and  crenated.  It  has  four  fiamina  within  the  tubey 
two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  tube,  the  other  are  Jhorter ;  and 
a  four ■  pointed  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fyle  a  little  longer 
than  the  Jlamina,  crowned  by  two  Jligmas ;  the  upper  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  concave,  and  torn  ;  the  lower  is  Jhort  and  membrana¬ 
ceous.  cIhe  germen  afterward  turns  to  four  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideritis  cau/ibus  hirfutis  procumbentibus ,  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  crenatis  villofs,  verticillis  remotis.  Ironwort  with  hairy 
trailing  flalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  crenated  leaves,  and 
the  whorls  of  flowers  far  afunder. 

2.  Sideritis  herbacea  decumbens,  calycibus  Jpinofis,  labio 
fuperiore  indivifo.  Lin.  Sp .  Riant.  575.  Declining  herbace¬ 
ous  Ironwort  with  prickly  empalements,  and  the  upper  lip 
of  the  flower  undivided. 

3.  Sideritis  herbacea  hifpido-piloj'a  foliis  fuperiorilus  am- 
plexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  575.  Herbaceous,  hairy, 
flinging  Ironwort,  whofe  upper  leaves  embrace  the  flalk. 

4.  Sideritis  tomentoj a,  foliis  lineari-lanccolatis  ffilibus, 
calycibus  fpinofs.  Woolly  Ironwort  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  and  prickly  empalements 
to  the  flowers. 

5.  Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis fubdentatis,  IraBeis  cordatis 
dentaio-fpinofis ,  calycibus  rc  quail  bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  575. 
Ironwort  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  flightly  indented,  heart- 
fhaped,  prickly,  indented  bra&etv,  and  the  empalements  of 
the  flower  equal. 
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6.  Sideritis  fruticofa  tomentofo-lanala,  foliis  cuveiformilus 
ttffilibus,  calycibus  inermibus.  Shrubby,  downy,  woolly  Iron- 
wort,  with  wedge-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  unarmed  empalements. 

7.  Sideritis  fruticofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  integer  ritnis,  fort¬ 
ius  fpicatis  terminalikus,  calycibus fpinofis .  Shrubby  Ironwort 
.with  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  fpiked,  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalks,  having  prickly  empalements. 

8.  Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis  giabris  integerrimis ,  braSleis 

cor  da!  is  dentatofpinafis,  calycibus  aqualibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
575.  Ironwort  with  fmooth,  entire,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
prickly,  heart-fhaped,  indented  bradlea;,  and  equal  empale- 
ments.  .  • 

9.  Sideritis  fruticofa  tomentofa,  foliis  cordaiis . peckmculis 
ante  forefcentiam  nut  antibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  574.  Shrubby 
woolly  Ironwort  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  the  foot- 
flalks  nod  before  they  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain ,  and  Italy, 
the  root  is  perennial  ;  the  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  hairy,  and 
trail  upon  the  ground,  fending  out  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong,  oval,  crenated,  hairy  leaves  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
tlalk  is  furnifhed  with  whorls  of  purplifh  flowers,  placed 
pretty  far  alunder.  It  is  a  plant  of  110  great.beauty  or  ufe, 
fo  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens. 

Tiie  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing  ftalks ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  yellow.  It  grows  in  all  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  The  roots 
of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  entire,  and  hairy  ;  the 
ftalks  are  fmooth,  hoary,  and  rife  near  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  long  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with 
hoary  acute-pointed  leaves,  furnifhed  with  whitifh  flowers 
in  whorls,  which  are  placed  far  afunder;  the  empalements 
of  the  flowers  are  prickly,  and  the  flowers  are  fmall. 
h  The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  a  low 
fhrubby  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are  ligne¬ 
ous,  fending  out  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  downy  leaves  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  whorls  of  whitifh  yellow  flowers,  having  prickly 
empalements. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy  i  this  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cre¬ 
nated  on  their  edges,  and  have  fhort  heart-fhaped  brafteie, 
which  are  prickly.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes 
toward  the  end  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have 
prickly  empalements,  which  are  equal. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  has  a  fhort 
ligneous  ftalk,  from  which  is  fent  out  a  few  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  thick,  wedge- fhaped,  downy  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  fmooth  downy  em- 
palements. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
has  a  low  Ihrubby  ftalk,  fending  out  feveral  hairy  branches 
a  foot  long,  garnifhed  with  hairy. fpear-fhaped  leaves.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  have  very 
prickly  empalements. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of 
Valentia  ;  this  has  a  fhort  ligneous  ftalk,  fending  out  branches 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmooth  leaves, 
of  a  ftrong  fcent  when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  grow  in  large  fpiked  whorl-s  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Cassary  Ijlands  ;  it 
rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,,  fending 
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out  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  foft  down,  garnifhed 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  long  foot-ftalks?  Thefe 
differ  greatly  in  fize,  according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the 
plants;  they  are  very  woolly,  efpeciatly  on  their  under 
fide,  which  is  white,  but  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  dark 
yellowifli  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorled  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety.  T  he  five  forts  firft  mentioned,  and  alfo 
the,  eighth,  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England ;  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
fpringy  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  part 
of  each  fort  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  bed  ;  this 
will  give  thofe  which  are  left  in  the  feed-bed  room  to  grow. 
The  plants  which  are  removed  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

1  he  fourth  fort  fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation, 
but  neither  of  the  forts  fhould  be  planted  in  rich  ground, 
for  that  will  caufe  them  to  grow  fo  luxuriant  in  fummer, 
that  the  froft  or  much  wet  will  deftroy  them  in  winter. 

The  annual  fore  fhould  not  be  removed,  but  the  plants 
thinned  and  left  in  the  place  where  they  are  fown,  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  will  often  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air,  efpecially  if  their  feeds  are  fown  up¬ 
on  dry  rubbifh  ;  for  when  either  of  thefe  happen  to  grow  in 
the  joints  of  old  walls,  they  will  endure  the  greateft  cold 
of  this  country,  therefore  their  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fuch 
places.  The  fixth  fort  does  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
England,  fo  this  is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the  heads, 
planting  them  in  a  fhady  border  during  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer  months,  which  will  readily  take  root ;  fome  of  thefe 
may  then  be  taken  up  and  put  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
fereened  under  a  frame  in  winter.  The  other  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  autumn,  and  planted  clofe  to  warm  walls  in  rub¬ 
bifh,  where  they  will  abide  fome  years. 

The  ninth  fort  is  generally  kept  in  green-houfes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  moderate  winters  I  have  had  the  plants  live 
abroad  without  cover  in  a  warm  dry  border :  however,  if 
they  are  fereened. from  hard  froft  under  a  common  frame, 
where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  protefted  from  hard  frofts, 
they  will  thrive  better  than  with' more  tender  treatment.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed,  or  if 
they  do,  the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft  year. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  Iron-wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  thef oarer  is  permanent,  and  is  cut  into  five 
figments.  \ The  f  oarer  is  bell-Jhaped ,  divided  into  five  parts  at 
the  brim.  It  has  five  av:l  fhaped  fiamitia  the  length  of  the 
petal,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and  a  round  germen,  fupport- 
tng  an  aewl-fhaped  Jlyle ,  crovsmd  by  a  Jingle  Jiigma.  The  germen 
after vc ard  becomes  a  roundijh  berry,  having  one  cell,  containing 
four  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Sideroxylum  inerme .  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  69.  Smooth 
Iron-wood. 

2.  Sideroxyium  foliis  lanceolatis  ex  adverfo  fitis.  Iron- 
wood  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  oppofite. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  firft  fort  hath  large  oval  leaves,  fhaped  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  but  fmoother  and  blunter  at  the 
end.  Thefe  are  placed  on  the  branches  without  order,  as 
the  branches  alfo  are  produced.  The  flalk-s  are  fhi  udoby , 

and 
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and  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  more  upright  and  regular  *  the 
leaves,  which  are  fmaller,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of 
the  firft,  are  placed  oppofste  on  the  branches,  and  thefe 
continue  green  through  the  year. 

The  wood  of  thel'e  trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid,  has 
given  occafion  for  this  name  being  applied  to  them,  it  be¬ 
ing  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ;  and  the  title  of  Iron- 
wood  having  been  applied  to  the  wood,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  where  it  grows,  has  occasioned  the  bota¬ 
nies  co  conllitute  a  genus  by  this  name.  But  as  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  plants  have  not  been  fo  well  examined  as 
could  be  wifhed,  occaficned  by  their  feldom  flowering  in 
Europe,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  plants  which  have  been 
ranged  under  this  genus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it ;  for 
Dr.  Piukenet  has  figured  a  plant  under  the  tide  of  Ebenus 
Jamaicenfis,  whofe  characters  are  very  different  from  thofe 
afiigned  to  this  genus  :  and  the  Jamaica  Iron-wood  is  totally 
different  from  both  in  its  characters,  for  this  has  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  trees ;  the  male  flowers  have  no 
petals,  as  appears  by  dried  famples  in  my  collection. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo  cannot  be 
preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  Thefe  muff  be  Sown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  get  the  plants 
forward  early  in  the  feafon.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  lhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed.  In  the  winter  they 
muff  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diredfed  for  feveral  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries.  As  the  plants  obtain 
ffrength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them 
in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe  in  the  winter,  giving  them  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  flickered  fituation. 

I  have  propagated  them  by  layers,  but  thefe  were  two 
years  before  they  had  made  good  roots ;  and  fometimes 
they  will  take  from  cuttings,  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
method  of  propagating  them  ;  nor  do  the  plants  fo  raifed, 
ever  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds ; 
fo  that  when  thofe  can  be  procured,  it  is  the  beft  method. 
SIGESBECKIA.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  proper  involucrum  of  the  fewer  is  eompofed  of  five  linear , 
taper,  ohtufe  leaves,  which  open  beyond  the  petal,  and  is  perma¬ 
nent.  C1  he  common  cover  is  five-leaved ,  fitting  clofe  ;  the  leaves 
are  oval,  concave,  equal,  and  difpofed  in  feveral  Jeries  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  each  leaf  is  contained  a  floret.  The  flower  is  eompofed  of 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  ctijk,  and  the  border  or  ray  is  snade  up 
of  female  half  florets ,  which  are  tongue -ft.’ aped.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  are  funnel-Jhaped,  cut  in  five  parts  at  the  brim  ; 
thefe  have  five  ftoort  Jlamina,  with  tuhuious  fiimmits  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  an  oblong  incurved  germen  as  large  as  the  empalement , 
fupperting  a  fender  ftyle,  crov.ned  by  a  bifid  Jiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong,  four-cornered ,  blunt  feed ;  the 
female  half  florets  have  a  Jhort,  broad ,  tongueftaped  petal,  in¬ 
dented  in  three  parts  ;  thefe  have  a  germen,  Jiyle,  and  fiigma, 
like  the  hermaphrodite  florets,  hut  have  no  Jlatnina ,  and  are  fuc- 
cceded  by  Jingle  feeds  like  the  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Sigesbeckia.  Lin.  Hart.  Cliff.  Sigefbeckia. 

This  plant  is  annual,  periftiiag  at  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter.  The  feeds  of  it  were  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 

■  where  it  is  a  troublefome  weed;  in  England  it  is  raifed  on 
a  bot-bed,  and  brought  forward  in  the  fpring  ;  then  the 
}  '■  •  '.ts  may  be  planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  if  they  are 

i'  :  v  .1:  vtatet  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  four  or 
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five  feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  branches.  The  flowers 
arc  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots,  which  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  fo  make  no  great  appear¬ 
ance  ;  therefore  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
perfons,  who  are  curious  in  the  ftudy  of  plants. 

S1LAUM.  See  Peucedanum. 

SILENE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  503.  Vifcous  Campion,  or 
Lychnis. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  indented  at 
the  top  in  five  parts.  It  has  five  plain  obtufe  petals ,  indented  at 
their  points,  and  a  ne Barium,  compounded  of  tvoo  fmall  inden¬ 
tures  in  the  neck  of  each  petal,  conjli luting  a  crown  to  the  chaps  ; 
and  ten  awl  Jhafcd  Jlamina ,  infer  ted  altemafeely  to  the  tail  cf 
the  petals  above  each  other,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In 
the  center  is  fiiuated  a  cylindrical  germen,  fi/pporting  three  ftyles, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Jlamina,  crowned  by  fligmas  that  are 
reflexed  againfl  the  fun.  The  germen  aftemvard  becomes  a  clofe 
cylindrical  capfule  with  three  cells,  opening  at  the  top  five  ways , 
inclofing  many  kidney  Jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silene  petalis  integerrimis  fulrotmdis,  fruBibus  ere  Bis 
alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 7 1 .  Silene  with  entire  roundifh  petals 
to  the  flower,  and  eredt  fruit  alternate ;  commonly  called 
Dwarf  Lychnis. 

2.  Silene  foribus  fpicatis  alternis  fecundis  feffllibus,  petalis 
bifldis.  List.  Sp.  Plant.  416.  Silene  with  fertile  fpikes  of 
flowers  fitting  clofe,  and  the  petals  bifid. 

3.  Silene  petalis  bifldis,  fioribus  later alibus fecundis  cernuis , 
caule  recurvato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  417.  Silene  with  bifid  pe¬ 
tals,  nodding  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
and  a  recurved  ftalk. 

4.  Silene  petalis  bifldis,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lato  lance ola- 
tis,  panicula  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41 7.  Silene  with 
bifid  petals,  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  broad  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
panicles  divided  three  ways. 

5.  Silene  foliis  radicalibus  cochleariformihus  obtufifflm.is , 
caule  fubverti cillato .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  418.  Silene  with  the 
blunteft,  fpoon-fhaped,  lower  leaves,  and  thofe  upon  the 
ftalks  almoft  in  whorls. 

6.  Silene  calycibus  fruBus  globofis  acuminatis  ftriis  triginta, 
foliis  glabris.  Hort.Upfal.  no.  Silene  with  globular  acute- 
pointed  capfules  to  the  fruit,  and  fmooth  leaves. 

7.  Silene  calycibus  fruBus  pendulis  inflat  is ,  angulis  decern 
fcabris.  Hort.  Vpfal.  109.  Silene  with  pendulous  fwollen 
empalements  to  the  fruit,  with  ten  rough  angles. 

8.  Silene  calycibus  decern  angularibus,  dentibus  tuburn 
mquantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  419.  Silene  with  empalements 
having  ten  angles,  and  the  indentures  as  long  as  the  tube. 

9.  Silene  calycibus  fruBus  pyramidatis  ftriatis,  caulibus 
hirjutis ,  foliis  acuminatis  glabris.  Silene  with  pyramidal 
ftriped  empalements  to  the  fruit,  a  hairy  ftalk,  and  fmooth 
acute-pointed  leaves. 

10.  Silene  calycibus  conicis  ftriis  hirfutis,  fruBibus  ereBio- 
ribus,  caule  ereBo  hirfuto,  foliis  nervofts.  Silene  with  conical 
empalements,  having  hairy  ftripes,  eredt  fruit,  a  hairy  up¬ 
right  ftalk,  and  veined  leaves. 

11.  Silene  petalis  bifldis,  caule  dichotomo,  fioribus  axilla- 
ribus  feffllibus,  foliis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  420.  Silene  with 
bifid  petals,  a  ftalk  divided  by  pairs,  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  fmooth  leaves. 

12.  Silene  foribus  fafciculatis  fafiigiatis,  foliis  fupericribus 
cordatis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  no.  Silene  with  flowers  ga¬ 
thered  into  bunches,  whofe  upper  leaves  are  fmooth  and 
heart- ihaped  ;  commonly  called  Lobel's  Catchfly. 

13.  Silene  foliis  radicalibus  obtufts,  caulinis  lanceclatis 
oppofttis,  fioribus  axillaribus  ereBis,  pedunculis  fubtrifloris. 
Silene  with  obtufe  lower  leaves,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks 
fpear-fhaped  and  oppofite,  eredt  flowers  at  the  wings  of 
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the  ftalks,  and  foot-ftalks  for  the  mod  part  with  three 
flowers. 

14.  Silene  caule  foliofo  her b  ace  0,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis 
glabris,  calycibus  creBis.  Hart.  Cliff.  171.  Siiene  with  an 
herbaceous  leafy  ftalk,  fpear-lhaped,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
leaves,  and  erett  empalements. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  whofe 
flowers  have  no  beauty,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  bo- 
tanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  therefore  I  have  not 
enumerated  them,  which  would  fwell  the  work  too  much. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  in  England  it 
is  well  known  by  the  title  of  Dwarf  Lychnis.  The  feeds 
of  this  were  formerly  Town  in  drills  on  the  edges  of  borders, 
as  were  feveral  ocher  low  annual  plants,  for  edgings  of  bor¬ 
ders  ;  but  as  they  are  of  fhort  duration,  fo  they  fioon  were 
rejetted  for  thjs  purpofe  ;  after  which  the  feeds  were  ufually. 
fown  in  patches  in  the  borders,  where  they  made  a  better 
appearance  than  in  the  former  way ;  but  in  both  thefe  me¬ 
thods  the  plants  were  generally  left  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoii  their 
growth,  for  as  their  Itaiks  were  drawn  up  weak,  and  had 
not  room  to  branch  out,  fo  their  flowers  were  frnail,  and 
made  little  appearance ;  but  to  have  this  plant  in  beauty, 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring 
the  plants  Ihould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four  inches, 
and  afterward  kept  clean  from  weeds.  When  they  are  fo 
managed,  the  plants  will  rife  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  chan¬ 
nelled  llalks,  an i  divide  into  many  branches,  garnilhed 
with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  hairy  leaves,  placed  oppoflte. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  co¬ 
lour,  edged  with  white. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and  alfo  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  low 
branching  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine 
inches  high ;  the  ftalks  are  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
narrow  and  fmooth,  placed  by  pairs  ;  the  ftalks  are  ;ermi-. 
pated  by  fpikes  of  dark  purple  flowers  Handing  alternate, 
whofe  petals  are  bifid  ;  they  open  in  the  evening,  but  are 
clofely  Ihut  in  the  day.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown 
in  autumn  upon  a  warm  border,  the  plants  will  live  through 
the  winter,  fo  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  often  fail. 

The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and 
ipear-fhaped  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  garnilhed 
With  two  narrow  leaves,  placed  oppoflte  at  each  joint,  and 
immediately  below  them  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  clammy.  The 
flowers  come  out  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  each  foot-llalk  for  the  moil  part  fuftaining  three 
flowers,  with  long,  white,  bifid  petals.  This  plant  rifes 
eafily  from  feeds  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  only 
culture  the  plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  allow  them  room  to  fpread. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a  low 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  fhort  Ihrubby 
branches,  garnilhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flcwer-ftalks  rife  about  a  foot 
high,  and  divide  into  fpreading  panicles  by  twos  and  threes. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  capfules,  having  thick  covers, 
filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  fort 
rifes  eafily  from  feeds  as  the  former;  if  the  plants  are 
planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry  earth,  they  will  live  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  require  no  Ihelter,  but  in  moift  ground  they 
frequently  rot  in  winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has  a 
perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  rounailh,  and  hollowed 
like  a  fpoon  ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  obtufe,  and  Hand 
fipmetimes  by  pairs,  at  others  by  threes  or  fours  round  the 
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ftalks;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks ;  the  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  from  two 
to  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  top,  and  are  of  a  green  colour.  This  rifes  eafily  from 
feeds  fown  in  autumn,  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright 
branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  fwelling  vif- 
cous  joints,  garnilhed  with  narrow,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  red  colour,  and  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  globular  capfules,  ending  in  acute 
points,  whole  empalements  are  ftriped.  The  feeds  of  this 
Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants 
ihould  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all 
the  culture  they  require. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete  ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  from  whofe  root  comes  out  feveral 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  trail  upon 
the  ground,  garnilhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed 
oppoflte.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  wild  red 
Campion.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  capfules,  included, 
in  inflated  empalements,  having  ten  rough  angles,  contain¬ 
ing  many  large  roundilh  feeds,  whofe  weight  caufes  the 
capfules  to  hang  downward.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and 
require  no  more  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  found  natu¬ 
rally  in  England  growing  among  Corn.  It  rifes  with  a 
thick  clammy  ftalk  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high,  garnilhed 
with  fmall  oblong  leaves  by  pairs,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the 
ftalks ;  the  top  of  the  ftalk  fuitains  one  or  two  fmall  red 
flowers,  which  open  only  in  the  night.  The  feeds  ripen  iu 
Auguf,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  farther  trouble. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ;  thi'rr 
rifes  with  a  hairy  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed 
with  narrow  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  placed  by  pairs,  which, 
are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  llalks.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  loofely  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  red,  and 
have  long  pyramidal  ftriped  empalements.  If  the  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft,  they  will  thrive  and 
flower  early  in  fummer. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant-,  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  firong,  erett,  hairy,  branching  fta;k 
two  feet  high.  The  branches  grow  erett,  as  do  all’o  the 
flowers,  which  are  red,  and  have  large,  conical,  ftriped  em¬ 
palements,  whofe  llripes  are  hairy,  and  of  a  brownilh  colour. 
This  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Irani. e, 

;  Spain,  and  Italy ;  this  is  biennial.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
clammy,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  fwelling 
joints;  the  leaves  grow  round  the  ftalks  in  cluileis;  they 
are  narrow  and  fmooth.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  di¬ 
vides  into  fpreading  branches  by  pairs,  adorned  by .  red 
flowers,  coming  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
in  autumn,  will  fucceed  much  better  than  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ihould. 
be  tranfplanted  at  fix  inches  diftance,  Grading  them  from, 
the  fun,  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root;, 
after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted.  to  the  places  where  they 
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R,-c  defined  to  remain  for  flowering.  When  the  feeds  of 
this  plant  happen  to  fcatter  upon  a  wall,  and  the  plants  arife 
there,  they  will  continue  much  longer  than  in  the  ground. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu- 
.  rally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  The  feeds  of  this 
have  fpread  out  upon  walls  and  buildings  fo  far,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  fpme  to  believe  it  a  native  of  England. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  which  generally  retain 
their  differences ;  one  has  a  bright  purple  flower,  the  other 
a  pale  red,  and  the  third  a  white  flower  ;  thefe  do  not  differ 
in  any  other  refpedV,  fo  cannot  be  reckoned  as  different 
fpecies. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fprmg  often  fail ;  and  if  the  plants  do  come 
up,  they  never  grow  fo  large,  or  make  fo  good  appearance, 
as  the  autumnal  plants. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  biennial ;  this  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily  and  Crete  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are  obtufe, 
and  are  gathered  in  circular  heads  like  fome  of  the  Houfe- 
leeks,  or  thofe  of  the  Auricula  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  pretty 
thick  confidence.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
are  very  vifcous,  gsrnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  each  foot-flalk  fuftaining  three  or 
four  greenilh  flowers,  which  are  fuoceeded  by  oval  capfules, 
Spreading  open  at  the  top,  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn  upon  a 
warm  border,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe 
fown  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  ihould  be  planted  on  a  dry  foil  and  in  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live  through  the  winter, 
and  the  following  fummer  they  will  flower,  ripen  their 
feeds,  and  then  decay. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  they  ate  gathered  in  cluftered  heads, 
from  the  middle  of  which  arifcs  an  erett  clammy  ftalk  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  garni  (hed  with  very  narrow  leaves. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  toward 
the  top  of  the  llalk  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  Ihort,  each  fuftains 
two  white  flowers,  having  long  tubes,  Handing  ereft  ;  the 
fknvers  are  clofed  in  the  day,  and  expand  at  night. 

As  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here,  fo  it  is  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  it :  the  only  way  is  to  flip  off  the  heads  in  June,  and 
plant  them  under  a  glafs ;  thefe  will  take  root,  if  they  are 
Shaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  watered. 

SILER.  J)od.  Ligujlicum.  To  urn.  hijb-.  R.  H.  323.  Ser- 
mountain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  v.ith  an  umhellated  flower.  The  principal  umbel 
is  compcfed  of  many  J mailer .  The  involucrum  of  the  general  um¬ 
bel  is  compofed  of  many  Jhort,  broad,  obtufe  leaves,  thofe  of  the 
particular  umbels  are  cosnpafed  of  eight  acute-pointcd  leaves  ;  the 
principal  umbel  is  uniform.  The  flowers  have  five  petals ,  whofe 
points  are  infcxcd ,  heart  -Jhaped,  and  equal.  They  have  Jive 
fender  Jlamina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  fingle  jum- 
mits,  and  an  oblong  germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting 
two  fyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  fruit  with  eight  narrow  membranaceous  wings, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  two  oblong  feeds,  which 
are  half  cylindrical,  plain  on  one  fide,  but  have  tv;o  membrana¬ 
ceous  borders  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are,  r 

t.  Siler  foliis  duplicato  pinnatis  $  foholis  terms  lanceolatis 
integerrimis  fefflUbus.  Siler  with  doubly-winged  leaves,  the 
Jobes  by  threes,  which  are  fpear-lhaped,  entire,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks. 

2.  Siler  foliis  duplicato  pinnatis,  foliis  terms  quinipve,  lan¬ 
ceolatis  integerrimis,  umbellis  mnoribus.  Siier  with  doubly- 
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winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  placed  by  threes  and  fives 
are  fpear-lhaped,  entire,  and  the  umbels  are  fmaller. 

3.  Sixer  foliis  duplicato  pinnatis,  foliolis  quinis  lineari -lan¬ 
ceolatis  integerrimis,  umbella  maxima.  Siler  with  doubly- 
winged  leaves,  the  lobes  placed  by  fives,  which  are  linear, 
fpear-lhaped,  entire,  and  the  largeft  umbel. 

The  firft  fort  is  ofed  in  medicine,  by  the  direction  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  the  Semen 
Sefeleos  of  the  fhops,  which  enters  in  compofitions  ;  and 
the  green  herb  alio  is  ufed,  for  which  fome  of  the  people 
who  fupply  the  ffiops,  often  impofe  on  their  cuftomers  the 
Mountain  Ofier,  which,  by  tranflating  Siler  an  Oiler,  may 
afford  them  fome  pretence. 

This  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  Jura  and1 
Saleva  near  Geneva,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
root  is  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick,  rugged,  flelhy 
fibres.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high,  branching  out  up¬ 
ward  into  many  foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
large  umbel  of  white  flowers.  The  leaves  Hand  upon  very 
t  long  foot-ftalks,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks,  and  divide 
firft  into  three  {'mailer,  and  the  middie  foot-ftalk  divides 
again  into  three  fmaller,  and  thefe  are  again  divided  into 
Imall  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  three  fpear-lhaped  entire 
lobes ;  the  middle  one  is  the  largeft,  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
lit  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks.  The  principal  umbel  of  flowers 
is  compofed  of  thirty-four  fmall  umbels ;  the  involucrum  of 
the  great  umbel  is  compofed  of  ten  fhort  blunt  leaves,  which 
are  alternately  larger;  the  particular  umbels  have  lopg  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fpread  out  from  one  center  in  rays,  and  are 
nearly  equal,  fo  that  the  principal  umbel  is  uniform.  The 
flowers  have  five  heart-fhaped  petals,  which  are  a  little  in- 
flexed;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  fruit, 
having  five  narrow  membranaceous  borders,  which  divide 
into  two  feeds,  which  are  plain  on  the  /ides  which  join, 
but  are  channelled  on  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria  and  Bohemia  ; 
the  root  of  this  is  like  the  former ;  the  ftalks  are  not  fo 
thick,  but  grow  almoft  as  tall ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves 
divide  into  three  as  the  former,  and  the  middle  one  is  again 
divided  into  three  fmaller,  which  divide  into  fmall  foot- 
ftalks.  The  lobes  are  of  a  brighter  gray  than  thofe  of  the 
other,  and  not  fo  ftifF.  The  umbels  are  compofed  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  fmall  umbels,  which  are  all  of  them 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

This  fort  never  alters  to  the  firft,  for  I  have  many  years 
raifed  both  from  feeds,  and  have  not  obferved  either  to 
change. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  has  a  ftrong  perennial  rcot  like  the  two  former; 
the  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fuftain  very  large 
umbels  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  divifions  of  the  foot-ftalks,  which  are  again 
divided  into  fmaller;  thefe  fuftain  five  narrower  Jobes  than 
either  of  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
i  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  border  of 
frefh  undunged  earth  ;  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  will 
appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  fhould  be  watered,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth.  Where  the  plants  come  up 
too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  three  or  four  inches  apart,  which  will  be  fufficient 
room  for  them  the  firft  feafon  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  when  their 
leaves  decay,  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  carefully  taken 
up,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or  break  their  roots,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  moift  fhady  border  about  three  feet  afunder,  where 
they  may  remain  for  continuance.  If  thefe  plants  thrive 
well,  they  will  produce  feeds  the  fecond  feafon,  otherwife 
it  •will  be  the  third  fummer  before  they  flower  and  feed; 
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after  which  the  roots  will  abide  many  years,  and  greatly 
increafe  in  their  fize,  and  will  produce  feeds  every  year. 

The  culture  which  thefe  plants  require,  is  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  every  fpring,  juft  before  the 
plants  put  out  their  leaves,  to  dig  the  ground  between  them 
gently,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots  ;  and  when  their 
iiower-ftems  are  advanced,  to  place  fome  (licks  down  by 
them,  to  which  their  ftcms  (hould  be  faftened,  to  fupport 
them  from  being  broken  down  by  winds  ;  for  as  their  llems 
rile  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fo  when  their  umbels 
of  feeds  are  formed,  which  are  generally  pretty  large  and 
heavy,  they  often  occafion  their  items  falling  to  the  ground, 
where  they  are  not  fupported. 

SILIQUA.  See  Ceratonia. 

SILIQUASTRUM.  See  Cercis. 

SILPHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  882.  Baftard  Chryfan- 
themum. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flozver  is  oval,  imbricated ,  and 
pertnanent  ;  the  fcales  are  oval,  prominent ,  and  refexed  in  the 
middle.  The  dijk  of  the  fiozuer  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
forets,  which  are  tubulous,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 
'I  heje  have  five  Jhort  hair-like  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits,  and  a  fender  taper  germen ,  fupporting  a  long  hairy  fiyle , 
crowed  by  a  fingle  fiigma  ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  rays  of  the 
flower  are  compofed  of  a  few  female  half  forets,  which  are  long, 
fpcar-Jhaped,  and for  the  mofi  part  have  three  indentures  at  their 
points  ;  thefe  have  a  heart  fihaped  germen-  with  a  Jhort  Jingle  fiyle, 
having  two  brifily  fiigmas  of  the  fame  length,  and  are  Jucceeded 
by  fingle  beart-Jhaped feeds  with  a  membranaceous  border,  indented 
at  the  top ,  each  point  ending  with  a  horn  or  tooth ,  and  are  fepa- 
raied  by  linear  chaff,  ripening  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silphium  foliis  hints,  ternis  quaternijve.  Silphium 
with  leaves  by  pairs,  threes  and  fours  at  a  joint. 

2.  Silphium  foliis  indivifis  feJJUibus  oppofitis,  inferiorilnts 
alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  920.  Silphium  with  undivided 
leaves  fet  oppofite  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  alternate. 

3.  Silphium  foliis  oppop.tis  petiolatis  ferrates.  Flor.  Virg. 
1 8 1 .  Silphium  with  (awed  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  which 
grow  oppofite. 

4.  Silphium  Joins  lane  eclat  is  alternis  Jcabris,  objolcte  Jcr- 
ratis,  caule  J'ruticofo.  Silphium  with  rough  fpear-lhaped 
leaves  placed  alternate,  which  have  flight  fawed  edges,  and 
a  (hrubby  fialk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America  ;  the  root  is  perennial  and  ligneous  ;  the  ftalks  are 
annual;  thefe  rife  fix  feet  high  or  more  in  good  land  ;  they 
are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  branch  toward  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  rough,  and  have  fome  fharp  teeth  ontheir 
edges ;  toward  the  bottom  of  the  (talk  they  Hand  by  fours 
at  each  joint ;  higher  up  they  are  by  threes,  and  at  the  top 
by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  are 
pretty  long,  each  fuftaining  one  flower,  whofe  empalement 
is  compofed  of  three  orders  of  leaves  placed  imbricatim, 
like  the  fcales  of  fifh,  the  outer  order  being  the  fmalleft. 
The  fay  or  border  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  thirteen 
female  half  florets,  which  are  yellow,  tongue- fnaped,  and 
indented  in  three  points  at  the  end.  The  difk  or  middle  of 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  tubulous  flowers, 
which  are  (lightly  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have 
five  (lamina  and  a  ftyle  connedted  together,  which  are  longer 
than  the  tube  of  the  floret... 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root?,  in  the  fame 
way  as  it  is  pradifed  for  the  perennial  Sunflowers  ;  the  bell 
time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin  to  de¬ 
cay,  ar.d  the  plants  may  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  perennial  Sunflower. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  y  the  root  of 
this  is  perennial,  the  (talk  is  thick,  folid,  and  fet  with 
prick'y  hairs  ;  it  rifes  near  three  feet  high,  has  many  purple 
fpots ;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  (lalk  are  placed 
alternate,  but  upward  they  are  oppofite,  and  (it  clofe  to  the 
(lalk  ;  they  are  rough,  having  a  few  flight  indentures  on 
their  edges.  4The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  five 
or  fix  ftnall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow  radi¬ 
ated  flowers,  like  thofe  of  che  perennial  Sunflower,  but  fmal- 
ler,  having  generally  nine  female  half  florets  which  compofe 
the  border  or  ray,  the  other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  (ort.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  former,  but  as  this  is  not  quite  fo  har¬ 
dy,  itfhould  be  planted  in  a  fheltered  (ituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America-,  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whole  ftalks  rife  near 
three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  obloi  g  fawed  leaves  placed 
by  pairs,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  loofely 
difpofed  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  yellow,  and  have 
their  half  florets  which  compofe  the  ray,  indented  in  three 
parts  at  the  end.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  W'ay  as 
the  former,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfioun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  fending  out  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves  placed  alternately  ;  their  furface  is  rough, 
and  their  edges  (lightly  favved.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fome  of  them  fingly  on  (lender 
foot-ftalks,  others  have  two  or  three ;  they  are  unequal  in 
height,  and  have  fhort  fcaly  empalements.  They  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  with  difficulty  propagated  here,  for  unlefs 
the  feeds  are  procured  from  the  country  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally,  they  cannot  be  obtained  that  way,  and 
the  cuttings  are  not  apt  to  take  root.  The  only  method 
of  getting  them  to  grow,  is  to  flip  off  the  young  ("hoots  in 
July,  and  plant  them  in  a  pot,  and  plunge  it  into  a  gentle 
hot-  bed,  covering  the  pot  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand  -glafs,  and 
(hade  them  from  the  fun.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  during 
the  warm  months,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
warm  fituation,  but  in  winter  they  ihould  be  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  ftove. 

SINAPIS.  Lin.  Gen  Plant.  735.  Muftard. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fiozver  is  compojed  of  feui-  narrow  leaves 
placed  in  form  of  a  crcfs,  which  fall  of.  The  fiozver  has  four 
roundijh  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  and Jour  oval  neftariums ,  one 
on  each  Jide  oj'  the  fiamina  ar.d  the  pointal.  It  has  fix  awl- 
Jhaped  creel  fiamina,  two  of  which  are  oppofite  and  as  long  as  the 
empalement ,  the  other  Jour  are  longer.  In  the  center  is  placed 
a  taper  germen,  with  a  fiyle  the  length  of  it,  crowned  by 
a  headed  fiigma.  I  he  germen  aftervsards  turns  to  an  oblong 
pod,  which  is  very  rough  at  bottom,  having  two  cells,  opening 
with  tw-o  valves,  whoje  intermediate  partition  is  large,  con  prefed, 
and  aimofl  twice  the  length  of  the  valves,  the Jeeds  are  globular. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sinapis  fill  puis  hifpidis,  rofiro  cbliquo  longiffimo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  prickly  pods,  and  a  very  long  ob¬ 
lique  beak  ;  commonly  called  White  Muftard. 

2.  Sinapis  filiquis  glabris  tetragonis.  Hort.Clff.  338  Muf¬ 
tard  with  a  fmooth  four-cornered  pod  ;  or  common  Muftard. 

3.  Sinapis  filiquis  multangulis  torofo-turgidis,  rojlro  longiori- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  many  angled  rough, 
fwelling  pods,  having  a  longer  beak. 

4.  Sinapis  filiquis  teretibus  glabris  obtufis.  Muftard  with 
taper,  obtufe,  iniooth  pods. 

5  A  Sinapis 
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Si N  apis  ram's  fa/ciculatis,  folds  fummis  lanceolatis  inte¬ 
ger  rimis.  Hort.  Upfal.  191.  Muftard  with  bundled  branches, 
and  the  upper  leaves  fpear-lhaped  arid  entire. 

6.  Si  nap  is  foliis  duplicate -pinnatis,  laciniis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  double  winged  leaves,  having  li¬ 
near  fegments. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  White  Muftard,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  as  a  ftdlad  herb  for  winter  afld  fpring.  ule. 
This  rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  ftalk  two  feet  high,  the 
leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  edges  and  rough.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Handing  upon  horizontal  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  four  yellow 
petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  pods 
that  end  with  long,  compreffed,  oblique  beaks  ;  the  pods 
generally  contain  four  white  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Muftard,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  feed,  of  which  the 
fduce  called  Muftard  is  made.  This  riles  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  large, 
rough,  and  very  like  thofe  of  Turnep  ;  the  upper  leaves  are 
fmaller,  and  lefsjagged.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and 
grow  in  fpiked  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  j  they  have 
fc  ur  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth  four-cornered  pods. 

T  he  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  land,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  feed  of  this  is  commonly  fold  under 
the  title  of  Durham  Muftard  feed  ;  of  this  there  are  two  va¬ 
rieties,  if  not  diftind  fpecies  ;  one  with  cut,  the  other  has 
entire  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
rough,  and  in  one  they  are  jagged  like  Turnep  leaves,  the 
other  are  long  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the 
pods  are  turgid,  angular,  and  have  loug  beaks. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  feldom 
rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
fmooth  and  much  jagged  ;  the  ftalk  branches  toward  the  top, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  .by  fmooth,  taper,  blunt  pods,  filled  with 
fmall  brown  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China.  The  plant  is 
ufed  as  a  boiled  fallad  by  the  Chine/s,  where  it  may  prove 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  have  not  better  herbs  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  in  England  it  is  not  regarded.  The  ftalks  of  this 
rife  three  feet  high,  toward  the  bottom  are  garniihed  with 
broad,  fmooth,  jagged  leaves,  but  thofe  at  the  top  are  entire. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the 
pods  are  fmooth  and  turgid. 

The  firft  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  a  fallad 
herb  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  feeds  of  this  are  commonly 
town  very  thick  in  drills,  either  upon  a  warm  bolder,  or  in 
very  cold  weather  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  with  Creffes  and 
other  fmall  fallad  herbs,  which  are  commonly  fit  for  ufein 
ten  cays  or  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  fowing  ;  for  if  they 
are  large  and  have  rough  leaves,  they  are  too.  llrongto  put 
into  fallads.  In  order  to  lave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  a  fpot 
of  ground  muft  be  fown  with  it  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  have  four  leaves,  the  ground  fliould  be  hoed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  Turneps,  to  cut  down  the  weeds,  and 
rhin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe  this  fhould  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  for  then  the  weeds  will  foon  die  after 
they  are  cut.  If  this  is  well  performed,  the  ground  will  re¬ 
main  clean  for  a  month,  by  which  time  young  weeds  will 
.fpring  up  again  ;  therefore  the  ground  fhould  be  again  hoed 
over,  and  the  plants  now  left  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
afunder,  which  will  be  fufficientroom  for  this  fort  to  grow; 
if  this  is  well  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  re¬ 
main  clean  till  the  feeds  are  ripe.  As  foon  as  the  pods 
charge  brown,  the  plants  fliould  be  cut  off,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  two  or  three  days  to  dry,  and  then  threlhed  out  for  ufe. 
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The  fecond  fort  is  cultivated  only  for  the  feeds ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  and 
the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  difference 
of  allowing  the  plants  twice  as  much  room,  becaufe  they 
grow  much  larger,  fo  thefe  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the  diftance 
of  eighteen  inches;  and  as. the  feeds  will  not  ripen  fo  foon 
as  the  other,  fo  the  ground  may  require  to  be  hoed  three 
times  over,  but  that  may  be  eafily  feen  by  the  growth  of 
the  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  two  firft  fpecies  are  ordered  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe. 

The  third  fort  is  a  pretty  common  weed  on  arable  lands, 
in  moll  pans  of  England ;  this  comes  up  early  in  the  fpring 
among!!  the  Corn,  fo  flowers  and  feeds  in  May,  therefore 
where  it  is  not  weeded  out,  the  feeds  will  fcatter  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Corn  is  ripe,  and  the  ground  will  be  flocked  with 
the  weed. 

The  other  three  forts  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens 
for  variety,  but  are  never  cultivated  for  ufe  ;  thefe  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  firft  fpecies. 
SINAPISTRUM.  See  Cleome. 

S1SARUM.  See  Sium. 

S1SON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  31 1.  Ballard  Stone  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbeliated flower  ;  the  general  umbel  is  compofid  of 
fix  thin  rays  or  fmall  umbels ,  which  are  unequal,  as  are  alfo  t  'be 
fmaller,  which  have  ten.  The  involucri  of  both  are  four  leaved 
and  unequal ;  the  empalcment  of  the  flower  is  Jcarce  difcernille. 
The  cuter  petals  cf  the  general  umbel  are  uniform  ;  the  flowers 
have  five  equal  petals,  which  are  fpear  Jkaped  and  inficxed. 
They  have  five  hair  like  famines  the  length  of  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  jummits.  °i  he  oval  gennen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  Jupporting  two  reflexed fiyles,  crowned  ly  obtufe  fiigmas. 
Phe  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  freaked  fruit ,  dividing 
in  two  parts ,  each  containing  one  oval  freaked  feed,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Si  son  foliis  pinnatis,  umbeliis  credits.  Prod.  Lcyd.  105. 
Sifon  with  winged  leaves  and  erett  umbels. 

2.  Si  SON  foliis  pinnatis ,  unibcllis  cerhuis.  Prod.  Leyd.  1 05 . 
Sifon  with  winged  leaves  and  nedding  umbels. 

3.  Si  son  fcliolis  verticillatis  capillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
253.  Sifon  with  hair-like  fmall  leaves  in  whorls. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  the  fide  of  ditches*  and  moift 
fhady  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it  is  a  biennial 
plan:,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The 
root  is  taper;  the  lower  leaves  are  winged,  compofed  of 
four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  regularly  in¬ 
dented  on  both  fides,  and  the  indentures  are  fawed  ;  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  an  aromatick  odour.  The 
ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 
the  fame  form  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  the  white  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  umbels, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated  feeds  of  a  hot  pleafant  aro¬ 
matick  finell  and  talle,  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

T  his  plant  is  found  growing  fo  plentifully  wild,  as  that 
it  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens ;  but  whoever  is  willing  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  in  a  moift  lhady 
fpot  of  ground,  vvhere  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
no  farther  care  than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and 
if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife 
without  care.  The  feed  of  this  plant  is  put  into  Venice 
Treacle,  for  a  fuccedanum  to  the  true  Amomum. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  on  moift 
land,  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  This  is  aifo  a  biennial 
plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe ;  it  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  rarely  di¬ 
vides  into  branches ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks  j  they  are  winged,  but  the  lobes  are  fmaller  and  finer 
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cut  tlian  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are 
more  compadt,  and  nod  on  one  fide.  The  plant  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fwelling  jointed  ftalk  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  fine  flender  leaves,  Handing  in  whorls  like 
thofe  of  the  Water  Milfoil ;  it  branches  out  toward  the  top, 
each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large  umbel  of 
flowers,  which  are  purplifh  on  their  outfide,  but  white 
within  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  the  end 
of  July.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  thick 
flelby  knots,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  King’s  Spear. 

The  laft  mentioned  fort  may  be  cultivated  by  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  firft  year.  The  plants  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  than  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

SISYMBRIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  225.  tab.  109.  Water 
Crelfes. 

The  CbaraSiers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fpreading  empalement ,  compofed  of  four  linear , 
fpear  -jhaped ,  coloured  leaves ,  which  fall  off-,  it  has  four  oblong 
fpreading  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  and  fix  famina,  four 
of  which  are  longer  than  the  empalement  4  the  other  two,  which 
are  oppofite ,  are  Jkorter,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits  ;  it  has  an 
oblong  fender  germen,  with  jcarce  any  fyle,  crowned  by  an  cbtufe 
figma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper,  oblong,  incurved 
pod,  having  two  cells,  opening  with  two  valves,  which  are 
Jhorter  than  the  intermediate  partition ,  filled  with  jmall feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

t .  Sisymbrium  filiquis  declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
fubcordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sifymbrium  with  declining 
pods,  and  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  almoft  heart- 
ihaped  ;  or  Water  Crefs. 

2 .  S 1  s  X  M  B  R 1  u  m  filiquis  declinatis ,  fold s  pinnatis ,  foliolis 
lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sifymbrium  with  de¬ 
clining  pods,  and  winged  leaves  having  fpear  Ihaped  fawed 
lobes. 

3.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  declinatis ,  oblongo-ovatis,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  657.  Sifymbrium  with 
oblong,  oval,  declining  pods,  and  wing- pointed  fawed 
leaves. 

4.  Sisymerium  folds  fimplicibus  dentatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff  336.  Sifymbrium  with  Angle,  indented,  fawed  leaves. 

5.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  axiilaribus  fiffilibus  fukulatis  ag- 
gregatis,  foliis  repando-dentaiis.  Hort.  Upfat.  193.  S.fymbrium 
with  awl-fhaped  pcds  in  dufters  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks, 
and  indented  leaves  which  turn  backward. 

6.  Sisymerium  pet  alls  calyce  mi  norikus,  folds  decompofito- 
pinnatis.  Flor .  Succ.  Sifymbrium  with  petals  fmaller  than 
the  empalement,  and  decompounded  winged  leaves;  called 
Flixweed. 

7.  Sisymbrium  folds  pimato- haft  at  is  fiaccidis ,  foliolis  fub  - 
Unearibus  ini egerr bids,  pedunculis  laxis.  Hort.  Upjal.  193.  Si- 
fymbrium  with  fpear,  wing-pointed,  flaccid  leaves,  having 
linear  entire  lobes  with  loole  foot-ftalks. 

8.  Sisymbrium  folds  pinnatohafiatis  dentatis,  filiquis 
creflis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  659.  Sifymbrium  with  fpear-fhaped, 
winged,  indented  leaves,  and  eredl  pods. 

9.  Sisymbrium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-Jerratis  caulinis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  337.  Sifymbrium  with  fpear- ihaped,  winged, 
indented  leaves  on  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Water  Crefs,  which  grows 
naturally  in  ditches  and  rills  of  water  in  moll  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  long  fibres,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  tha  ditches,  from  which  arife  fevcral  ftalks, 
garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair 
of  roundifli  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  j  thefe  Hand 
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almoft  alternate  along  the  midrib.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  high  ;  they  are  channelled,  and  divide  at  the 
top  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers,  compofed  of  four  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods, 
filled  with  finall  brown  feeds. 

This  plant  has  of  late  years  been  generally  ufed  as  a  fallad 
herb  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to 
all  other  forts  of  fallads  for  the  agreeable  warm  bitter  talle, 
and,  being  accounted  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  fcurvy, 
and  to  cleanfe  the  blood,  as  alfo  a  good  diuretick,  it  has 
greatly  obtained  a  preference  to  moll  other  herbs  for  winter 
and  fpring  ufe  with  many  people.  'This  is  generally  gathered 
in  the  ditches,  and  in  other  Handing  waters  near  London , 
to  fupply  the  markets  r  but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  may  eafily  do  it,  by  taking  fome  of  the  plants  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  giovvth,  early  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  preferve  their  roots  as  entire  as  poilible,  and 
plant  them  into  mud,  and  then  let  the  water  ia  upon  them 
by  degrees.  When  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  foon 
flourifh,  and  fpread  over  a  large  coinpafs  of  water ;  they 
fhould  not  be  cut  the  firil  feafon,  but  fuffered  to  run  to  feed., 
which  will  fall  into  the  water,  and  furnilh  a  fufficient  fupply 
of  plants  afterward. 

But  where  the  water  is  fo  deep,  that  it  will  not  be  esfv 
to  plant  them,  the  belt  method  will  be  to  get  a  quantity  of 
the  plants  juft  as  their  feeds  are  ripening,  and  throw  them 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen,  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  will  take  root,  and  produce  a  fupply  of  thefe 
plants. 

Some  of  thofe  people  who  gather  this  herb  for  ufe,  either 
through  ignorance  or  fome  worfe  defign,  have  frequently 
taken  the  creeping  Water  Parfnep,  and  fold  it  for  Water 
Crefs,  whereby  many  perfons  have  fuffered  who  have  eaten 
it,  therefore  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  Water  Crefs,  fhould  be 
careful  to  have  the  right  plant ;  they  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  fhape  of  their  leaves,  thofe  of  the  Water 
Crefs  having  roundifh  almoft  heart-lhaped  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes,  with  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Water  Parfnep  have 
oblong  lobes,  ending  in  points,  which  are  of  a  light  green, 
fawed  on  their  edges. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  ‘Thames,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the 
lobes  are  much  narrower,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
the  flowers  Hand  upon  longer  foot-ftalks,  and  are  much 
fmaller.  This  fpreads  and  multiplies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  firft. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  in  ditches  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo 
are  not  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  fpread  and  decline 
toward  the  ground  ;  they  grow  a  foot  long,  and  divide  into 
many  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooch  leaves,  ihaped  like 
the  point  of  a  halberd,  deeply  finuated  on  their  borders; 
the  indentures  turn  backward.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk;  they  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  crooked  pods,  Handing  in 
clufters.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  places,  ar.d 
alfo  by  the  fide  of  footways,  in  many  parts  of  England. 
'Phe  leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  many  very  narrow  feg- 
ments ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  finely  cut,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  true  Roman  Wormwood.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
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fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  petals,  fet  in  form  of. 
a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  pods,  fl.ed  with  fmall 
roundiih  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Jugufl,  and  then  the  plant 
dies.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
are  by  fome  greatly  recommended  for  the  gravel  and  Uop- 
page  of  urine. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  flaccid,  cut  in  form  of  winged 
leaves,  ending  in  arrow-pointed  lobes.  The  ftalk  riles 
three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  linear  wing-pointed  leaves  ; 
it  branches  out  greatly  ;  the  flowers  grow  fparfedly  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  very  long, 
{lender,  frnooth  pods,  filled  with  fmall  yellowifh  feeds. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  the  plant  dies  loon  after. 

The  two  laft  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety.  If  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  or  if 
their  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  better 
than  in  the  fpring. 

The  eighth  fort  growls  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  ieldom  admitted  into  gardens  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  fows  itfelf,  and  comes  up  without  care.  .It  was  re¬ 
marked,  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  that  this  plant  came 
up  in  great  plenty  on  the  ruins. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
branching  ftalks  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  fawed  on  theiy  edges,  of  a  deep  green,  ftanding  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  lpik.es 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  compoled 
of  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  pods,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augttfl. 

This  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but  has  no  great  beauty  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fucceed  belt  when  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year.  The 
plants  require  no  care,  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds;  they  love  a  cool  fhady  fituation. 
SISYRINCHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  908. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  fheath,  which  inclofes  the  flowers,  faces  loth  ways,  and 
is  compofed  cfl  two  comprefled  keel  fhaped  leaves.  Fhe  flower  has 
fix  oblong  petals,  and  three  very  Jbort  fiamina,  terminated  by 
hifld  fummits,  which  are  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  flyle,  with  an 
oval  germen  fltuated  under  the  flower,  Jkpporting  an  awl-jbaped 
flyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  reflexed  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  rcundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Sisyrinchium  foliis  gladiolatis  amplexicaulibus,  fedun- 
culis  brevionbus .  Sifyrinchium  with  fvvord  fhaped  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks,  and  fhorter  foot-ftalks  to  the  flower. 

2.  Sisyrinchium  foliis  lineari- gladiolatis,  pedunculis  lon- 
giorihus.  Sifyrinchium  with  linear  fvvord- fhaped  leaves,  and 
longer  fopt  ftalks  to  the  flower. 

3.  Sisyrinchium  foliis  pit  cat  is,  flpatha  biflora,  Sifyrin¬ 
chium  with  a  plaited  leaf,  and  two  flowers  in  a  lheath. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bermuda ,  from  whence 
it  had  the  title  of  Bermudiana  given  it  by  Fourneflort  ;  this 
lias  a  fibrous  root,,  from  which  arife  fliff,  fword-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour;  between  thefe  come 
out  the  foot-flalks,  which  rifes  fix  inches  high,  comprefled, 
with  two  borders  or  wings  running  the  whole  length,  hav¬ 
ing  three  or  four  fword-fhaped  leaves,  which  embrace  it ; 
thefe  grow  erefil,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
The  ftaik  is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  fix  or  feven  flowers, 
ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  inclofed  by  a  two-leaved 
keel- fhaped  fheath  before  they  open ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
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deep  blue  colour  with  yellow  bottoms,  compofed  of  flx  oval 
petals,  ending  in  acute  points.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an 
upright  flyle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  three  ftamina, 
whofe  fummits  fit  dofe  to  it;  the  ftigma  is  cut  into  three 
parts,  which  are  reflexed  back  to  the  flyle  ;  thefe  are  of  a 
gold  colour.  The  germen,  which  was  fltuated  under  the 
flower,  turns  to  an  oval  obtufe  capfule  with  three  cdls,  filled 
with  roundiih  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this’ has  a 
perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many  very  narrow, 
Ipear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour.  The 
ftalks  rile  about  three  inches  high  ;  they  are  very  flendcr, 
comprefled  and  bordered  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  have 
fnort,  narrow,  fword-fhaped  leaves,  whole  bafe  embrace 
them  ;  r;  ey  are  terminated  by  two  fmall,  pale,  blue  flowers, 
inclofed  in  a  two-leaved  fheath,  ftanding  upon  longer  foot- 
ftalks  th-tn  thofe  of  the  other. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots;  if  they  are  railed  from  feeds,  thefe 
ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon 
an  eaft-afpefted  border,  where  they  may  have  only  the 
morning  fun.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
their  leaves  will  have  much  refemblance  to  Grafs,  therefore 
care  Ihould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  pulled  up  as  weeds 
by  thole  who  clean  the  ground.  During  the  firft  fummer, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  unlefs  the  plants  Ihould  come  up  fo  clofe  as  not  to 
have  room  to  grow  ;  in  which  cafe,  part  of  them  Ihould  be 
drawn  out  to  give  room  to  the  ethers ;  thefe  may  be  planted, 
in  a  fhady  border  at  three  inches  diftance,  where  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following  fummer 
they  will  flower.  Thefe  plants  love  a  fttady  fituation.  and 
a  foft,  loamy,  undunged  foil. 

The  time  for  tranfplanting  a;rd  flipping  of  the  old  roots, 
is  early  in  auturnn,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before 
winter.  'T  hey  are  both  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  and  are  very  rarely  injured  by  cold. 

The  third  fott  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this 
has  a  fmall,  oval,  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  bright  red. 
fkin,  from  which  come  out  the  leaves  very  like  the  firft 
leaves  of  Palm-trees,  but  cf  a  thinner  fubitance  ;  they  have 
five  or  fix  longitudinal  plaits,  and  are  of  a  light  green, 
ending  with  points  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  foot-llalk  of 
the  flower  four  inches  high,  terminated  by  two  or  three 
fmall  blue  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  fpatha  or  fneath,  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  which  expand  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts, 
but  do  not  continue  open  longer  than  three  or  four  hours- 
in  the  morning;  When  they  are  expanded,  their  petals  are 
fo  fmall  as  to  make  but  little  appearance.  This  fort  flowers 
commonly  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  but  does  not  keep  any 
particular  month ;  they  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  which  are 
fenc  out  in  plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  when  the  roots 
are  tranfplanted  :  the  time  for  doing  of  this  is  foon  after 
the  leaves  decay,  or  before  the  roots  begin  to  Ihoot  again. 
They  mufi  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  Ihould  conftantly  remain, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  urilefs  they 
are  thus  treated.  Their  after  management  is  the  fame  as 
for  other  bulbous-rooted  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

SIUiYl.  Fourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  308.  tab.  162.  Lin.  Gen , 
Plant.  3.10.  Water  Parfnep,  and  Skirret. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated flower  ;  the  general  umbel  is  various  in 
different  fpecies ;  the  fmall  ones  are  plain  and  flpreading.  Fhe 
general  involucrum  is  compofed  of  feveral  fhort ,  flpcar-flsaped,  re- 
flexed  leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are  of  very  fmall  narrow 
leaves,  Fhe  general  umbel  is  uniform  j  the  flowers  have  five 
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infixed  petals ,  which  an  equal ;  they  have  five  famina,  ter¬ 
minated  hy  fngle  fummits,  and  a  /mail  germen  fetuated  under  the 
fewer,  Jupporting  two  refexed  fyles,  crowned  hy  obtufe  figtnas. 
‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh ,  oval,  freaked  fruit 
Jplitling  in  two,  each  part  containing  one  freaked  feed,  plain  on 
one  fide ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  umbella  ter  min  alt.  Hart.  Cliff.  98. 
Slum  with  winged  leaves,  and  the  flalk  terminated  by  an 
umbel  ;  or  the  great  Water  Parfnep. 

а.  Sium  fclus  pinnatis  ferratis ,  umbella  terminali.  Sium 
with  winged  fawed  leaves,  and  umbels  terminating  the 
Hulks. 

3.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  umlellis  axillaribus  Jeff h bus.  Hart. 
Clff.  98.  Sium  with- winged  leaves,  and  umbels  of  flowers 
iitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  flalks. 

4.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  for  allbus  ternatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff  98 
Sium  with  winged  lower  leaves,  but  thofe  under  the  flowers 
trifoliate  ;  called  Skirrets. 

3.  Sium  foliis  linearibus  decurrentilus  connatis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
98.  Sium  with  linear  fmall  leaves,  having  running  mem¬ 
branes,  joining  at  their  bale  round  the  flalk. 

б.  Sium  foliis  radicalibus  ternatis,  caulinis  li pinnatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  105.  Sium  with  trifoliate  bottom  leaves,  and  thofe 
on  the  flalks  doubly  winged. 

The  firit  fort  is  the  great  Water  Parfnep,  which  grows 
naturally  in  deep  Handing  waters  in  feveral  parts  of  England-, 
it  rifes  with  upright  flalks  live  or  fix  feet  high,  garniihed 
with  large  winged  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Parfnep;  the  flalk  is  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  pale 
yellow  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  upright  Parfnep,  which 
grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  moll  parts  of  England-,  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  branching  flalk  three  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair 
of  oblong  fawed  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
Iucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn  ;  this  is  rarely 
cultivated,  as  it  is  a  common  weed  in  ditches  and  Handing 
waters.  Both  thefe  plants  have  been  recommended  by  an¬ 
cient  phyfleians  for  their  virtues  in  medicine,  but  at  prefent 
they  are  feldom  ufed. 

The  third  fort  is  very  common  upon  Handing  waters  in' 
moil  parts  of  England.  The  flalks  fpread  over  the  furface, 
and  produce  umbels  of  white  flowers  at  their  joints.  This 
is  the  plant  which  is  frequently  gathered  and  fold  for  Water 
Crefs,  as  is  before  mentioned  under  the  article  Sisymbrium. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Skirret,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englift  gardens  than  at  prefent. 
The  roots  are  the  only  part  ufed,  and  although  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  moll  Difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  plant,  yet  it  is 
rarely  ufed  as  fuch,  being  better  adapted  for  the  kitchen. 
It  is  efleemed  a  wholefome  root,  affording  good  nourifh- 
ment,  but  has  a  flatulency,  and  its  very  iweet  calte  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  many  palates. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  flefhy  fibres, 
as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  join  together  in  one 
head.  The  lower  leaves  are  winged,  having  two  or  three 
pair  of  oblong  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flalks 
rife  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  Iucceeded  by  flriated  feeds  like  thofe  of  Parfley, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  two  ways,  firft  by  feeds,  and  af¬ 
terward  by  flips  from  the  root the  former  method  I  think 
the  more  eligible,  becaufe  the  roots  which  are  raifed  from 
feeds,  generally  grow  larger  than  thofe  raifed  by  flips,  and 
are  lefs  fubjedl  to  be  fticky.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  J peril,  either  in 
broad  call  or  in  drills  -,  the  ground  Ihould  be  light  and  jnoift, 
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for  in  dry  land  the  roots  are  generally  fmall,  unlefs  thefei- 
fon  proves  very  mo'll.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants 
will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  they  are  fown,  and, 
when  they  have  put  out  their  leaves  fo  as  to  be  well  diltin- 
guilhed  from  the  weeds,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  to 
deitroy  the  weeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prablifed  for 
Carrots  ;  and  where  the  feeds  are  fown  in  broad  call,  the 
plants  Ihould  be  cut  up,  leaving  them  two  or  phree  inches 
afunder.  Thofe  fown  in  the  drills  Ihould  alfo  be  thinned 
to  the  fame  diflance,  and  the  ground  hoed  over  to  dellroy 
the  weeds.  This  Ihould  be  repeated  three  times,  as  is 
ufually  done  for  Carrots,  which,  if  well  performed  in  d;y 
weather,  will  keep  the  ground  clean  all  the  firll  part  of  the 
fummer,  lo  that,  uniefs  there  Ihould  be  much  rain  about 
Midfummer,  -there  will  be  fcarce  any  necefiity  for  farther 
cleaning  of  the  plants,  for  their  leaves  will  fpread,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growih  of  weeds  afterward.  In  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  mav 
be  continued  all  the  winter  till  they  begin  to  Ihoot  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  will  become  flicky,  as  will  alfo  any  of 
thofe  which  run  up  to  feed  the  firft  fummer,  fo  that  all  fuch 
fhould  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away. 

The  time  for  propagating  this  plant  by  offsets  is  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  at  which  time  the  old 
roots  fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  fide  roots  fhould  be  flipped 
off,  preferving  an  eye  or  bud  to  each;  thefe  fnould  be 
planted  in  rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  four  inches  diftant 
in  the  rows.  If  the  ground  is  light,  this  may  be  performed 
with  a  dibble,  but  for  ftiff  land  it  will  be  bell  to  make  a 
trench  with  a  fpade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Afparagus, 
laying  the  roots  therein  at  a  proper  diflance.  The  ground 
mufl  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before  directed,  and  at  the  fame  feafon  the  roots  will  be  fit 
for  ufe. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Germany.  The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  and  fpread  very 
far  under  ground  ;  the  leall  part  of  them  will  grow,  fo  that 
when  it  is  once  brought  into  a  garden,  it  will  foon  multi¬ 
ply  ;  they  are  thick,  flefnv,  and  tafle  like  thofe  of  Eryngo. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  linear  fegments,  and  their  bafe 
embrace  the  flalks,  which  rife  two  feet  high,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  fiajt  umbels  of  white  flowers,  but  their 
feeds  do  not  often  ripen  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  preferved 
in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  lower 
leaves  are  pretty  broad,  trifoliate,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ; 
the  llalks  rife  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  an  umoel  of 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  leaves  on  the  flalks  are  doubly  winged, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  fown  loon 
after  they  ate  ripe. 

SMALLACLv  See  Apium. 

SMILAX.  Town.  Inf.  R.  II.  6 54.  tab.  4 2.i.  Rough 
Bindweed. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  is  male  and female  in  different  plants.  The  male  fowers 
have  a  fix- leaved  b ell- f raped  ernpalement ,  but  no  petals  ;  they 
have  fix  famina,  terminated  by  oblong  fitmmits.  The  female 
fowers  have  the  like  ernpalement ,  but  they  fall  off ;  they  have  no 
petals  or  famina,  but  have  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  three 
very  fmall  fyles,  crowned  by  oblong  ref exed  ftigmas.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  berry  with  tv:o  cells,  con¬ 
taining  two  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Smilax  caule  aculealo  angulato,  foliis  dentato-aculeatis 
cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1028.  Smilax  with  an  angular 
prickly  flalk,  and  heart  fhaped,  prickly,  indented  leaves. 

2.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  cordatis  inermibus. 
Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  flalk,  and  fmocth  heart- 
fhaped  leaves. 

'  v  ,3. 
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3.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angnlato,  faliis  inermibus  retufo- 
cji dads.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  ftalk,  and  retufe, 
heart-fhaped,  unarmed  leaves. 

4.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus  cordate s 
oblongis  multinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1030.  Smilax  with  a 
taper  prickly  Ilalk,  and  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  unarmed 
leaves,  with  many  veins. 

5.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  teretiufculo ,  foliis  inermibus  ovato- 
cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1029.  Smilax  with  a  taper  prickly 
Ilalk,  and  oval,  heart-fhaped,  unarmed  leaves. 

6.  Smilax  caule  fub aculeato  ter eti,  foliis  inermibus  cordatis 
trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  ilalk,  having  a  lew  {mail 
thorns,  and  unarmed  heart-fhaped  leaves  with  three  veins. 

7 .  Smilax  caule  aculeato  ter  eti,  foliis  inermibus  fag:  tt  at  is 
obtufiufculis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  prickly  taper  ftalk, 
.and  very  blunt,  halberd-pointed,  unarmed  leaves. 

8.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ner- 
•vis  folionim  inferne  aculeatis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  prickly 
ilalk,  and  oval  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  whofe  veins  on  the  un¬ 
der  tide  are  prickly. 

9.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulalo,  foliis  lanccolntis  inermi - 
bus,  exuminatis.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  ilalk,  and 
fpear-ihaped,  acute-pointed,  unarmed  leaves. 

10.  Smilax  caule  inermi  ter  eti,  foliis  inermibus  caato- cor¬ 
datis  quinquenerviis  foribus  corymbofs.  Rough  Bindweed  with 
a  taper  unarmed  ilalk,  oval,  heart-ihaped,  unarmed  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  a  corymbus. 

11.  S  M 1 L  A  X  caule  inermi  ter  eti,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  tri¬ 
nerviis.  Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  ilalk,  and  oval  un¬ 
armed  leaves  with  three  veins. 

12;  Smilax  caule  inermi  ter  eti,  foliis  inermibus  oblongo- 
cordatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  ftalk,  and 
oblong,  heart-ihaped,  unarmed  leaves  with  three  veins. 

13.  Smilax  caule  inermi  ter  eti,  foliis  inermibus  ovato-ccrda- 
iis  trinerviis,  foribus  corymbofs.  Smilax  with  a  taper  un¬ 
armed  ilalk,  oval,  heart-ihaped,  unarmed  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  a  corymbus. 

14.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  cordate- 
oblongis  trinerviis  cum  acumine.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed 
ilalk,  and  heart  fhaped  oblong  leaves,  having  three  veins, 
ending  with  acute  points. 

15.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus ,  caulinis 
cordatis,  racemis  ovato-oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1031.  Smilax 
with  an  unarmed  taper  ftalk,  unarmed  heart-fhaped  leaves 
on  the  ftalks,  and  oval  oblong  bunches  of  flowers. 

16.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  lanceolatis. 
Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  ilalk,  and  fpear-ihaped  un¬ 
armed  leaves. 


in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  fibres,  from  which  come  out  feveral  /lender  ftalks 
which  are  angular,  armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines,  and 
have  clafpers  on  their  fides,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves 
to  any  neighbouring  plant  for  fupport,  and  rife  fix  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ftifF,  heart-ihaped,  and  acute- 
pointed,  eared  at  their  bafe ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
have  five  longitudinal  veins ;  their  edges  are  fet  with  a  few 
fhort  reddifti  fpines.  'The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ilalk  in  fhort  bunches,  which  are  fmall  and  whitifli, 
having  no  petals.  Thofe  on  the  female  plants  are  fuccec-dcd 
by  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots  of 
this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  are  four-cornered 
and  prickly;  thefe  fallen  themfelves  to  the  trees  near  them 
by  their  clafpers,  and  mount  to  their  tops.  The  leaves  are 
heart  fhaped  ;  they  have  no  fpines  on  their  edges,  but  have 
fiie  veins  running  lengthways.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  The  roots-of 
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this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former;  the  ftalks  are  angular  and 
prickly  ;  the  leaves  are  heart  fhaped,  turning  backward, 
and  unarmed  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  in  long  loofe  bunches 
at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  :  the  berries  are  fmall  and  red. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  The  roots 
are  like  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  are  taper  and  prickly  ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  heart-ihaped,  having  no  fpines,  but  lon¬ 
gitudinal  veins ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  berries  are  black. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Cartbagena  in  Venn  Spain: 
The  ftalks  are  taper,  very  ftrong,  and  armed  with  fhort 
{lift  fpines  ;  they  fallen  themfelves  by  their  clafpers  to  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  thick  iubilance,  and  have  no  fpines ;  they  are 
oval,  heart-ihaped,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point,  and  have 
three  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecie.-,  but  grow  in  clofe  bunches  ;  the  berries  arc 
red.  This  is  the  lame  with  a  plant  which  I  received  from 
China  by  the  title  of  China  Root. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at.  Cartbagena  in  New  Spain. 

I  his  has  very  ftrong  taper  ftalks,  armed  with  a  very  fevr 
fhort  fpines.  The  leaves  are  thick,  unarmed,  and  heart- 
ihaped,  their  bafe  ending  with  acute  points.  This  fort 
climbs  on  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rifes  thirty  feet  high. 

T  he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain  ■,  this  hath  a  thick,  taper,  prickly  ftalk,  which  climbs 
up  the  neighbouring  trees  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  leaves  are  thick,  fliiF,  unarmed,  and  have  two 
round  ears  at  their  bale  ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  Hand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this, 
has  flendcr,  taper,  prickly  ftalks,  which  fatten  themfelves 
to  any  neighbouring  fupport  by  their  clafpers,  and  rife 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped  ; 
they  have  no  fpines  on  their  edges,  but  their  midrib  and 
veins  on  the  under  fide  are  armed  with  fhort  reddifh  fpines. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  {lender,  angular,  and  prickly  ;  the  leaves  are 
Ipear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  having  no  fpines  ; 
their  bafe  is  a  little  rounded,  but  have  no  ears. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  Neva 
Spain.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  taper  2nd  unarmed  ;  the 
leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  having  five  longitudinal  veins  ; 
they  have  no  fpines,  and  ftand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  round 
bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  has 
thick,  flefhy,  creeping  roots.  The  ftalks  are  taper  and 
unarmed  ;  thefe  climb  up  the  neighbouring  trees  and  bufhes 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
ending  in  acute  points,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
but  no  fpines. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  very  flender  and  taper,  having  no  thorns ;  thefe 
branch  out  greatly,  and  rife  over  the  neighbouring  bufhes, 
having  very  long  clafpers,  which  twine  about  their  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  with  three  longitudi¬ 
nal  veins,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
pretty  thick  confidence. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina',  this  has 
taper  unarmed  ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  ar.d  have  three,  longitu¬ 
dinal  veins.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  every  joint,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  formed 
in  a  round  bunch  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  red 
berries. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  taper,  branching,  and  unarmed  ;  the 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  and  have  three  longitudi¬ 
nal 
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na!  veins,  ending  with  acute  points,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  “Jamaica ,  and  alfo 
in  Maryland.  The  flalks  of  this  are  ligneous,  taper,  un¬ 
armed,  and  have  very  long  clampers,  by  which  they  fallen 
to  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  twenty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fome  oval,  and  others  are  heart-fhaped. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk  in  oblong 
bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  has 
a  thick,  taper,  unarmed  flalk,  which  rifes  by  the  help  of 
neighbouring  bulhes  and  trees  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  fpear-fhaped,  and  unarmed.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk  in  round 
bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries. 

Thefe  plants  are  many  of  them  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  fome  of  them 
may  be  difpoied  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  efpecialiy 
thofe  forts  which  grow  naturally  in  North  America,  and  alfo 
the  two  firfl  forts,  which  are  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England ;  and,  as  they  retain  their  verdure  all 
the  year,  fo  if  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  borders  of 
woods  or  groves  in  gardens,  and  their  branches  properly 
fupported,  they  will  fereen  the  nakednefs  of  the  ground 
under  the  trees  from  fight,  and  in  winter,  when  their  leaves 
are  in  beauty,  they  will  make  a  pleafing  variety,  when  they 
are  properly  intermixed  with  other  ever-greens ;  and,  as 
fome  of  the  forts  will  rife  five  or  fix  feet  nigh,  they  will 
fhut  up  from  view  any  difagreeable  objedls. 

Thofe  forts  which  require  a  flove  to  protect  them  in 
winter,  are  little  efleemed,  becaufe  they  require  much  room  ; 
and,  as  their  flowers  have  no  beauty  to  recommend 
them,  few  perfons  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  preferving 
them  for  that  of  their  leaves,  becaufe  there  are  many  other 
plants  whofe  leaves  make  as  good  an  appearance,  and  the 
plants  do  not  require  fo  much  room,  fo  thefe  are  rather  pro¬ 
per  furniture  of  botanick  gardens  than  thofe  of  pleafure. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds.  Thofe  forts  which 
have  been  brought  from  North  America,  frequently  produce 
flowers  in  England,  but  the  fummers  here  are  neither  warm 
enough,  nor  of  duration  to  ripen  their  feeds,  fo  that  thefe 
are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots ;  for  when  the 
roots  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  greatly  increafed,  I 
by  parting  of  them  early  in  autumn,  that  the  offsets 
or  young  plants  may  have  time  to  get  good  roots  before  the 
frofts  come  on  ;  and  if  after  they  are  planted,  the  cold 
fhould  come  on  earlier,  or  be  more  fevere  than  ordinary, 
if  the  furface  about  their  roots  is  covered  with  fome  old 
tanners  bark  or  mulch  to  keep  the  f roll  out  of  the  ground, 
it  will  preferve  them  ;  but  thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  parted 
oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  for  unlefs  the  roots 
are  large,  there  will  be  few  flalks  ro  each,  and  therefore 
will  make  but  little  appearance. 

The  tender  forts  mull  be  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-flove,  to  have  them  Itrong,  for  al¬ 
though  they  will  live  in  a  moderate  warmth  in  winter,  they 
will  make  but  little  progrefs,  and  their  flalks  will  be  fhort, 
their  leaves  fmall,  and  the  plants  weak,  fo  will  make  but 
a  poor  appearance  ;  therefore,  unlefs  they  can  be  allowed 
room  in  the  warm  flove,  and  conflantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed, 
they  will  not  be  worth  preferving. 

As  all  the  forts  grow  naturally  under  hedges,  and  in 
woods,  they  fhould  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
imitate  their  places  of  growth,  and  not  place  them  in  the 
open  fun,  where  they  will  not  thrive  ;  therefore  the  hardy 
kinds  fhould  be  planted  under  the  fnade  of  trees,  and  the 
tender  ones  may  be  placed  between  the  pots  which  con¬ 
tain  tall  plants,  whofe  branches  may  fereen  them  from  the 
fun. 
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When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  obtained  fiom  abroad, 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot- bed  ;  thefe  generally  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole 
year  before  they  grow,  fo  that  when  the  plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firfl  feafon,  the  pots  in  which  the  hardy  forts  are. 
fown,  fnould  be  in  winter  fheltered  from  froft  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame,  and  the  tender  ones  plunged  into  the  bark-bed 
in  the  flove  :  the  following  fpring  they  muft  be  again  plunged 
into  the  hot- bed,  which  will  bring  the  plants  up  very  foon. 
When  they  are  come  up,  they  mufl  be  inured-,  to  the  open 
air  by  degrees,  and  in  June  the  hardy  forts  may  be  removed 
out  of  the  bed,  and  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  froft  comes  on  in  autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  ftielter.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  into  an  old  tan- bed  under  a  frame  where  they- 
may  be  protected  from  the  froft,  and  in  mild  weather  be. 
expoied  to  the  open  air,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than 
with  more  tender  treatment. 

The  tender  forts  fhould  be  plunged  between  the  other 
pots  in  the  bark-bed  oi  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  remain 
a!l  the  winter.  Thefe  plants  fhould  remain  untranfplanced 
in  the  feed-pots  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  carefully  Separated,  and'  eac  1 
planted  in  a  pot;  and  if  the  hardy  forts  are  plunged  into  a- 
very  temperate  hot- bed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  takernew  root 
very  loon,  fo  will  greatly  firengthen  the  plants  ;  but  the 
tender  forts  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tan  - 
ners  bark  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  that  they  may  get 
ftrength  before  winter,  when  they  muft  be  treated  in  tlie 
manner  before  direded. 

The  hardy  forts  fhould  be  kept  in  pots  for  two  years, 
that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear  the  cold  in  the  open  air, 
fo  in  the  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  obferving,  if 
the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  water. 

SMYRNiUM.  Town.  Inji.  R.  11,  315,  tab.  168.  Alex¬ 
anders,  or  Alifanders. 

The  Characters  are,. 

It  has  an  umkellated  ft  over ;  the  principal  umbel  is  unequal, 
the  fmall  ones  are  erect  ;  they  have  no  involucrum,  and  the  em- 
palement  of  the  f  overs  are  fcarce  difernible.  The  f  overs  have 
five  fpear-fhaped  petals,  vhich  are  a  little  infiexed,  and  five 
fiamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fengle  fummits. 

7  he  germen  is  ftuated  under  the  fiover,  fupporting  ivco  fiyles, 
crowed  by  headed fiigmas.  “The  gennen  aftervard  turns  to  an 
almofi  globular  fruit,  vhich  is  freaked  and  J'plits  in  tvo,  each, 
containing  one  meon-fhaped  feed,  convex  on  one  fide,  marked  vdth 
three  freaks,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Smyrnium  folds  caul  inis  ternatis  •  pet  iolatis  ferratis. 
Hart.  Cliff.  105..  Smyrnium  with  trifoliate  leaves  on  the- 
flalks,  which  are  fawed  and  have  foot-ftalks  ;  or  common 
Alexanders,  or  Alifanders. 

2 .  Smyrnium  folds  caulinis  orbiculatis  integer  rinds  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Smyrnium  with  orbicular  leaves  on  the  flalks,. 
which  embrace  them. 

3.  Smyrnium  folds  caulinis  cordatO'Ovatis  dentatis  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Alexanders  with  heart-fhaped  oval  leaves,  which 
are  indented,  embracing  the  flalks. 

4.  Smyrnium  folds  caulinis  ternatis  ferratis,  fummis  oppo - 
I  fitis  fejjilibus.  Alexanders  with  leaves  by  threes,  which  are 

fawed,  and  thofe  at  the  top  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
flalks. 

5.  Smy-rnium  folds  caulinis  duplicate  ternatis  integerrimisl 
I  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  263.  Alexanders  with  double  trifoliate. 

leaves  on  the  ftalks;  which  are  entire, 

i  yhe 
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'I  he  ?: ill  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  rocks  by  the  fea- 
fhore  in  I'/aJrs.  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  It 
is  alfo  found  growing  wild  in  many  places  near  London,  but 
here  it  may  be  fuppoied  to  have  been  thrown  out  of  gar¬ 
dens;  for  as  it  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
table,  fo  the  feeds  may  have  been  feattered,  which  will 
grow  where-ever  they  alight. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  refemble  thofe  of  Smal- 
lage,  but  they  are  much  larger;  the  lobes  are  rounder,  and 
are  flawed  on  their  edges.  The  Italic  riles  frpni  three  to 
tour  feet  high,  furrowed,  and  branch  into  many  divifions, 
gnrnifhed  with  trifoliate  (eaves  of  the  fame  fhape  and  form 
with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  iucceeded- 
by  large  roundifh  fruit,  containing  two  moonfhaped  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete ;  the 
lower  leaves  of  this  lorr  are  decompounded  of  fmall  leaves, 
which  divide  by  threes ;  their  lobes  are  oval  and  indented 
on  their  edges ;  the  ftalk  is  fmooth,  hollow,  and  rifes  three 
feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  two  or  three  branches  ; 
at  each  joint  is  placed  one  large  orbicular  leaf,  vvhofe  bafe 
embrace  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  and 
their  edges  are  entire  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  fmall 
umbels  of  ye!lowi(h  flowers,  vvhofe  fmaller  umbels  or  rays 
are  of  unequal  lengths.  The  feeds  are  black,  and  lhaped 
like  thole  of  the  former,  but  are  fmaller. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  the  lower  leaves 
of  this  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  com- 
po fed  of  feveral  winged  divifions.  The  ftalk  does  not  rife 
lo  high  as  that  of  the  laft  mentioned,  but  is  angular,  and 
not  lo  hollow  ;  the  leaves  upon  the  ftaiks  are  much  larger; 
they  are  of  the  heart-fhaped  oval  kind,  are  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  embrace  the  flalks  with  their  bafe  ;  their 
colour  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  former,  but  they  are  of 
a  thinner  texture.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  as 
are  alfo  the  feed's. 

Tlrefe  two  forts  have  been  frequently  blended  together 
by  botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were  but  one  fpecies ; 
but  1  have  cultivated  both  many  years,  and  have  not  found 
•either  of  them  alter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  CV(jV;  the  lower  leaves 
of  this  ate  fmaller  than  t-hofe  of.  the  firft  fort,  and  are  more 
like  thol'e  of  Smallage;  the  ftalk  rifes  higher,  and  grows 
more  ereft  than  thofe  of  the  fiift;  the  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  large,  and  lavved  on  their  edges ;  they 
lland  by  threes  round  the  ftalk  at  the  joints,  their  bafe  fet 
clofe,  having  no  fuot-ftalks  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
and  branches  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form, 
which  fiar.d  by  pairs.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  much 
luialler,  and  the  feeds  are  lefs.  , 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts- is  that  ordered  by  the  College  for 
medicinal  ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  prelcribed  ;  and  at  prefent 
is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  though  formerly  it  was 
greatly  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  before  Celery  was  fo  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  which  hath  taken  place  of  Alexanders,  and  entirely 
fupplanted  it.  The  other  forts  are  preferved  in  botauick 
gardens  for  variety.  The  fecond  fort  is  much  preferable  to 
tne  firft  for  blanching,  as  i  have  tried,  and  will  be  tenderer, 
and  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground  in  Augujl,  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  Town  in  fpring,  they  often  mifcarry, 
or  at  leaf!  do  not  come  up  until  the  fecond  year;  whereas 
thofe  fown  in  autumn,  rarely  fail  of  coming  up  foon  after 
Cbrijlmas,  and  will  make  much  ftronger  plants  than  the 
other. 

The  common  fort  when  cultivated  for  the  table,  ftiould 
be  treated  in  the  following  manner.: 

Jn  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  heed  out,  fo  as  to  leave 
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them  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart  eacli  way ;  and,  during  the 
following  fummer,  they  mull  be  conftantly  cleared  from 
weeds.  In  February  following  the  plants  will  fhoot  up  again 
vigoroufly,  at  which  time  the  earth  mull  be  drawn  up  to 
each  plant,  to  blanch  them,  and  in  three  weeks  after  they 
will  be  fit  for  ufe;  when  they  may  be  dug  up,  and  the 
white  part  preferved,  which  may  be  Hewed  and  eaten  as 
Celery. 

SNAP-DRAGON.  See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZ-WORT.  See  Achillea. 

SNOW  is  defined  to  be  a  meteor  formed  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  air,  of  vapour  railed  by  the  adtion  of  the  Ion, 
or  fubterraneous  fire,  there  congealed,  its  parts  conftipat.d, 
its  fpecific  gravity  increafed,  and  thus  returned  to  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  little  villi  or  flakes. 

The  fnow  we  receive  may  properly  enough  be  aferibed 
to  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  through  which  it  falls  ; 
when  the  atmofphere  is  warm  enough  to  diffolve  the  fnow 
before  it  arrives  at  us,  we  call  it  rain ;  if  it  prclervcs  itfclf 
undiflolved,  we  call  it  fnow. 

Snow  is  very  ufeful ;  it  fru&ifies  the  ground  ;  it  guards 
Corn,  or  other  veoetables,  from  the  intenfer  cold  of  the 
air,  efpecially  the  cold  piercing  winds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  abound  with  falific  and  fertile  particles, 
as  much  or  more  than  rain  ;  however,  it  is  accounted  more 
ponderous,  and  by  that  means  finks  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  rain  does,  and  therefore  is  in  fome  cafes  of  more 
benefit  to  planting;  for  which  reafon,  fome  lay  heaps  of 
fnow  rour.d  the  feet  of  the  forelt  trees,  efpecially  in  hot 
burning  lands. 

SNOWDROP.  See  Galanthus. 

SOIL.  See  Earth. 

SOLANOJDES.  See  Piercea. 

SOLANUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  148.  tab.  62.  Night- 

ftiade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empale  went  of  the  fower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf.  The 
f  on.ee r  has  ore  whcel-Jhaped  petal,  having  a  very  fkort  tube  ;  the 
brim  is  large,  fpreading,  and  fve-pointed.  It  has  fve  an. t  /- 
Jhaped famina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  which  /land  toge¬ 
ther,  and  a  rtundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle  longer  than 
the  jlamina,  crowned'' by  an  obtuje  fligma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundijh  berry  with  two  cells,  having  a  convex 
flejhy  receptacle,  filed  with  roundijh  comprefjed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Solanum  caule  inermi  hcrbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
glabris,  umbellis  nut  antibus.  Nightihade  with  an  herbaceous 
unarmed  ftalk,  fmooth  oval-pointed  leaves,  and  nodding 
umbels ;  common  Nightfhade  with  black  fruit. 

2.  Solanum  caule  inei  mi  kerbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  dent  at  0- 
angulatis,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Nightfhade  with  an  herbace¬ 
ous  unarmed  ftalk,  oval,  angular,  indented  leaves,  and 
nodding  umbels ;  Nightfhade  with  red  fruit. 

3.  Solanu  m  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  oVato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  tomentefs ,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Nightihade  with 
an  herbaceous  unarmed  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  indented,  woolly  leaves,  and  nodding  umbels  ; 
Nightfhade/.vith  yellow  berries. 

4.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo  glabro,  foliis  oblongo - 
ovatis  acuminatis,  dentatis  glahris,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Night- 
fbaue  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed,  fmooth  ftalk,  oblong, 
oval,  acute-pointed,  indented,  fmooth  leaves,  and  nodding 
umbels. 

5 .  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
glabris,  umbellis  er edits.  Nightihade  with  an  herbaceous 
unarmed  llaik,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
erect  umbels. 

6.  Solanum  caule  herbaceo fubaculeato,  foliis  ovatis  obtufs 
integerrimis,  petiolis  lovgijfunis ,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Night- 

f*  Ihade 
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fliade  with  an  herbaceous  prickly  (talk,  oval,  obtufe,  entire 
leaves  on  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  nodding  umbels. 

7.  Solanum  caule  Inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongo-cvatis 
acuminatis  glabris  fubdentatis ,  umbellis  nut  antibus.  Night- 
Ihade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  ftalk,  oblong,  oval, 
acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  a  little  indented,  and  nod¬ 
ding  umbels. 

8.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefeente flexuofo,  foliis  fuperio- 
ribus  hafiatis ,  racemis  cymofis.  Hart.  Cliff.  60.  Nightfhade 
with  a  (hrubby,  flexible,  unarmed  ftalk,  the  upper  leaves 
fpearvftiape  1,  and  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ; 
commonly  called  Bitter-fweet. 

9.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  folds  lanceolatis  repan- 
dis,  umbellis  fejjilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  184.  Nightlhade  with 
a  (hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  fpear-(haped  leaves  turning  in¬ 
ward,  and  the  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks ;  commonly 
Called  Amomum  Plinii. 

10.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  an- 
gulofo-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  61.  Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby 
prickly  ftalk,  and  fpear-(haped  leaves,  which  are  angularly 
indented. 

xi.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  oval  is  dent  at  0  ■ 
angulatis  ulrinque  tomentofis,  pedunculis  fpinofis.  Nightlhade 
W'ith  a  (hrubby  prickly  (talk,  oval,  angular,  indented  leaves, 
woolly  on  every  fide,  and  prickly  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers. 

iz.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  pinnato-laci- 
ttiatis  obtujis  utrinque  aculeatis.  Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby 
prickly  ftalk,  wing-cut  leaves,  which  are  obtufe,  and  have 
fpines  on  both  fides ;  commonly  called  Pomum  Amoris. 

13.  Solanum  caule  aculeis  recurvis,  foliis  Jinuatis  fubtus 
tomentojis ,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  pedunculis  aculeatis.  Lin.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  95.  Nightlhade  with  recurved  thorns  on  the  (talks, 
and  finuated  leaves,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  armed  with 
prickles  on  both  fides,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are 
prickly. 

14.  Solanum  caule  aculeato.  foliis  pinnato -finuatis .  frudu 
racemofo.  Nightftiade  with  prickly  (talks,  leaves  cut  into 
wing-points,  and  the  fruit  difpofed  in  oblong  bunches. 

15.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo ,  foliis  finuatis  glabris , 
utrinque  aculeatis,  umbellis  ere  dis,  calycibus  echinatis.  Night¬ 
ftiade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  (talk,  fmooth  finuated 
leaves  armed  with  fpines  on  both  fides,  upright  umbels, 
and  very  prickly  empalements. 

16.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  pinnato-laci- 
niatis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  biforis. 
Nightftiade  with  a  prickly  (hrubby  ftalk,  wing-cut  leaves 
which  are  woolly,  prickly  on  both  fides,  and  foot-ftalks 
with  two  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  (talk. 

17.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  oblongis  finuato- 
pinnatis,  aculeatis ,  umbellis  fejjilibus.  Nightftiade  with  a 
prickly  (hrubby  ftalk,  oblong,  wing-finuated,  prickly  leaves, 
and  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks. 

18.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  o<vatis  tomentofis, 
angulofo-fnuatis  Jubaculeatis,  umbellis  fejjilibus.  Nightftiade 
with  a  prickly  (hrubby  ftalk,  oval,  woolly,  angular,  finuated 
leaves  a  little  prickly,  and  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks. 

19.  Solanum  caule  aculeate*  fruticofo.  foliis  lanceolatis Jub- 
dentatis  glabris,  racemis  longionbus  axillaribus.  Nightftiade 
with  a  prickly  (hrubby  (talk,  fmooth  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  a 
little  indented,  and  longer  bunches  of  flowers  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk. 

20.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  cvato-oblengis 
acuminatis  tomentofis,  umbellis  ere  ft  is  axillaribus .  Nightftiade 
with  a  (hrubby  (talk  armed  with  a  few’  fpines,  oval,  oblong, 
woolly  leaves,  and  ereft  umbels  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk. 

21.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefeente  flexuofo,  foliis  ovatis 
fubtus  tomentofis,  fioribus  folitariis  alar ibus.  Nightlhade  with 
a  (hrubby,  bending,  unarmed  ftalk,  oval  leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  growing  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  (talk. 
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22.  SoLANUM  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
integerrimis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  e  red  is  alaribus  &  lertr.i - 
nalibus.  Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  oval, 
acute- pointed,  entire  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  and  eredt  umbels  from  the  wings  and  the  top  of 
the  branches. 

23.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  finuato * 
dcntatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  aculeis  utrinque  redis,  umbellis  fejfili - 
bus  terminalibus.  Nightftiade  with  a  prickly  (hrubby  ftalk, 
oval,  finuated,  indented  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  the  fpines  every  way  ftrait,  and  umbels  fitting 
clofe  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

24.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis 
integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  eredis  pedunculis  longijfimis. 
Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  oval,  fpear- 
ftiaped,  entire  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  eredl  umbels  having  very  long  foot-ftalks. 

25.  Solanum  caule  frutefeente  fubinermi,  foliis  cuneformi- 
bus  finuato-repavdis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  185.  Nightftiade  with 
a  (hrubby  almoft  unarmed  ftalk,  and  wedge-lhaped  leaves 
which  are  finuated,  and  turn  backward. 

26.  Solanum  caule  frutefeente  inermi,  foliis  lanceolatis 
finuato-dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  eredis.  Nightftiade  with  a 
(hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  finuated,  indented, 
fmooth  leaves,  and  erett  umbels. 

27.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  integerri¬ 
mis,  pedunculis  later alibus  flifonnibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  185. 
Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  oval  entire 
leaves,  and  thread-like  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 

28.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefeente  fiexufo,  foliis  ova t is 
fubdentatis  craffis.  Nightftiade  with  a  (hrubby,  flexible,  un¬ 
armed  ftalk,  and  oval  thick  leaves  fomewhat  indented. 

29.  Solanum  caule  frutefeente  inermi,  foliis  lanceolatis  in¬ 
tegerrimis  fubtus  pilofis ,  umbellis  eredis  terminalibus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  (hrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  entire 
leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  ereft  um¬ 
bels  terminating  the  branches. 

30.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  integerri¬ 
mis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  eredis  terminalibus,  calycibus  ob - 
tufis  lanuginofis.  Nightftiade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  ftalk, 
oval  entire  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
erett  umbels  terminating  the  branches,  and  downy  obtufe 
empalements. 

31.  Solanum  caule  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo  ovatis,  dentato • 
finuatis,  fubtus  pilofis,  umbellis  later alibus.  Nightfhade  with  a 
(hrubby  prickly  ftalk,  oblong  oval  leaves,  with  finuated  in¬ 
dentures,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  umbels  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches. 

32.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  finuato-dentatis, 
racemis  later  alibus,  aculeis  utrinque  incurvis.  Nightftiade  with 
a  prickly  (hrubby  ftalk,  leaves  with  finuated  indentures, 
bunches  of  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  the 
fpines  every  where  recurv  ed. 

33.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  finuatis  oltufs, 
utrinque  tomentofis ,  fioribus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Nightftiade 
with  a  (hrubby  prickly  ftalk,  obtufe  finuated  leaves,  which 
are  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  flowers  in  loofe  bunches  ter¬ 
minating  the  branches. 

34.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis  laciniatis  den - 
talis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis,  calycibus  tomentofis.  Night¬ 
ftiade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk,  cut  leaves  which  are 
indented,  woolly,  and  armed  with  fpines  on  both  fides,  and 
woolly  empalements. 

35.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis  ccrdatis  quin~ 
quelobis,  utrinque  villofis  aculeatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  1  q.  Nightftiade 
with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  heart-fhaped  leaves 
with  five  lobes,  which  are  hairy  and  prickly  on  both  fides. 

5  B  36.  Sola- 
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36.  Solanum  caulc  herhaceo  eredlo  vurmi,  folils  ovato  lan- 
ceolatis  angulofo-dentat'n  fiorilms  lateralibus.  Nightfhade  with 
an  herbaceous,  erefl,  unarmed  flalk,  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  angularly  indented,  and  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the 
italics. 

The  firfl  fort  is  now  very  common  upon  dunghills,  and 
on  rich  cultivated  foils,  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it 
often  becomes  a  very  troublefome  weed.  This  is  the  fort 
W'hich  the  College  of  Phyficiaris  have  diredled  to  be  ufed  in 
medicine,  under  the  title  of  Solanum  hortenfe ■:  and. although 
it  is  now  become  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  many  gardens 
near  London ,  yet  it  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  America, 
from  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  which  are  found  growing 
naturally  in  Englaiid.  The  moll  common  fort  is  an  upright 
plant  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  and  black 
berries.  The  other  is  a  low  branching  plant  with  indented 
leaves,  and  greenifh  yellow  berries,  but  whether  thefe  are 
only  varieties,  or  diflindl  fpecies,  I  cannot  fay,  though  I 
have  fovvn  their  feeds  feparately,  and  have  found  them 
keep  their  difference,  but  do  not  know  if  they  will  continue 
it  always. 

The  fecond  fort  rlfes  with  an  erefl  branching  flalk  three 
feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  indented,  and 
fmooth  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  produced  in  roundifh  bunches, 
in  form  of  umbels,  having  five  liar- pointed  petals,  which 
are  reflexed.;  in  the  center  are  five  ilamina,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  yellow  fumraits  Handing  clofe  together  ; 
after  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  germen  will  fwell  to  round 
pulpy  berries  of  a  deep  red  colour,  Handing  in  nodding 
umbels  on  the  tide  of  the  branches. 

The  third  fort  rifcs  with  hairy  branching  flalks  two  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  woolly,  oval,  ipear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  and  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  the  berries  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour.  The  feeds  of  this  came  from  America . 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  came  from  the  Wejl- 
Ind'm ;  this  hath  taller  and  fmoother  flalks  than  either  of 
the  former;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  fmooth,  oval, 
acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  their  edges  in  angular  in¬ 
dentures  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  red  beiries. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia;  the  flalks  of 
this  are  angular,  and  rife  upward  of  three  feet  high,  divi¬ 
ding  into  a  few  flender  fpreading  branches,  garnilhed  with 
oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  very 
fmail,  and  but  few  in  each  umbel  ;  they  have  narrow  acute- 
pointed  petals,  white  on  the  inflde,  and  purplifh  without, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  frnall  black  berries,  which  ripen  late 
in  autumn. 

The  fix th  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
flalks  of  this  fort  rife  three  feet  high,  and  divide  into  fpread- 
ing  angular  branches,  having  a  few  fliort  fpines ;  the  leaves 
.are  oval  and  entire,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  have  long 
foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  in  fmail  umbels,  which  nod  on  one  fide  ;  they  are 
Itar- pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  black  berries, 
which  ripen  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Guinea.  This  riles 
with  a  flrong,  thick,  angular,  herbaceous  flalk  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  fhort  thick  branches,  garnifhed  with 
■oblong,  ovaj,  fmooth,  indented  leaves,  flanding  upon  pretty 
long  foot-Halks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  nodding 
umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  flalk;  they  are  like  thofe  of 
the  firH  fort,  but  are  larger.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large 
black  berries  the  fize  of  the  common  bl^ck  Cherry,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 
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Thefe  feven  forts  are  annual,  fo  their  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  when  they  come  up,  they 
muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them  at  leak  two  feet  diflance; 
that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  after  this  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds; 
in  July  and  Augujl  they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  autumn.  Some  people  plant  one  or  two  plants  of  each; 
fort  in  pots,  whofe  flalks  they  train  up  to  flicks,  to  make 
them  flrait ;  and  in  autumn  they  remove  the  pots  into  the 
green -houle,  where  they  may  be  preferved  till  the  fpring, 
and  during  the  winter,  their  fruit  being  ripe,  will  make  a 
pretty  appearance. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  climbing  woody  plant,  which  grows* 
in  the  hedges  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is  by  fome 
planted  in  gardens  to  cover  arbours,  or  fhady  walls,  ia 
London,  and  other  clofe  places,  where  few  other  plants  will 
thrive.  The  cuttings  or  flalks  of  this  are  put  into  glades 
of  water,  and  placed  in  rooms,  where  they  will  put  out 
branches  and  leaves,  and  continue  a  long  time  green.  This 
plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  fome  particular  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  herb  folks  in  the  markets  often  fell  this  in- 
Head  of  the  Garden  NightHiade,  which  is  a  cooling  plant, 
but  this  a  hot  acrid  one,  which  renders  it  contrary^  to  the 
intention  of  the  ointment,  wherein  Nightlhade  is  one  of 
the  ingredients. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  former,  but  the  leaves  are 
woolly,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other,  and  this  is  con- 
ftant.  There  is  alfo  one  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is 
preferved  by  thofe  who  are  very  curious  in  collecting  the 
various  kinds  of  firiped-Ieaved  plants. 

Thefe  may  be  eaiily  propagated  by  planting  their  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring  upon  a  moiff  foil,  where  they  will  foon 
take  root,  and  may  afterward  be  tranfplar.ted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Madeira s.;  this  rife3 
with  a  flrong  woody  flalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  flender  fliff  branches,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  turning  backward  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fmail  um¬ 
bels,  or  lingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to  which  they 
fit  clofe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  as  large  as  fmalli 
Cherries,  which  ripen  in  winter,  when  they  make  a  good, 
appearance  in  the  green-houfe.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  has  a  yellowifh  fruit., 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  its  feeds  in  a 
pot  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  placing  it  upon  a  moderate- 
hot  bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  growth.  Wherv 
the  plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould  make  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
covered  with  rich  earth  about  fix  inches  thick  ;  in  this  they 
fhould  be  planted  about  fix  inches  diflance  each  way,  and 
the  bed  arched  over  with  hoops,  &c.  and  covered  with  mats,, 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  and  cold,  obferving  frequenrly- 
to  water  them. 

When  the  plants  have  acquired  Arength,  and  the  feafon. 
becomes  favourable,  you  muft  inure  them  to  bear  the  open 
air  by  degrees,  to  which  they  fnould  be  fully  expofed  in 
fummer,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  the  root,  and  placed  feparately  in  pots,  filled  with 
rich  earth,  and  fet  in  a  fhady  fltuation,  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
more  open  expofure,  and  placed  among  other  exotic  plants 
but  they  require  a  great  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather, 
without  which  they  feldom  produce  much  fruit. 

Jn  winter  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
and  placed  in  the  coldefl  part  of  the  houfe,  where  they 
may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather  ; 
being  fo  hardy,  as  many  times  to  endure  the  cold  of  oua- 
ordinary  winters  abroad,  when  planted  in  a  warm  fltua¬ 
tion  j 
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tion  ;  fo  that  they  only  require  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere 
frolt.  • 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wef -Indies ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  feet  high,  dividing  at  the 
top  into  feveral  branches,  clofely  armed  with  flrait  gold  co¬ 
loured  fpines  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  angularly  in¬ 
dented  ;  their  midrib  is  armed  with  a  row  of  the  like  fpines 
as  thofe  upon  the  flalks,  which  hand  ereft.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  oblong  bunches  from  the  iide  of  the  flalks, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries  almoft  as  large  as  the 
fmall  black  Cherry. 

The  tenth  fort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former, 
being  brought  from  the  warm  parts  of  America.  This  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be  Town  upon  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  lhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon. 

In  July  thefe  plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air 
by  degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed,  if  the  feafon 
be  warm,  otherwife  they  mull  be  preferved  either  under 
glaffes,  or  in  the  ftove ;  if  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air, 
they  fhould  not  remain  there  longer  than  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  left  the  nights  growing  cold,  fhould 
hurt  them.  During  the  winter  feafon  they  mull  be  preferved 
in  the  ftove,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
water;  but  they  mult  not  have  too  much  each  time,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  weather.  The  fecond  year  they  will  produce 
flowers  and  fruit. 

The  eleventh  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  two 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  woody  branches,  armed 
with  fharp  thorns,  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves,  which 
have  angular  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
llalks  ;  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former 
forts;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  as  large  as  com¬ 
mon  Cherries,  of  a  gold  colour,  which  turn  black  when  ripe. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  ftrong,  thick,  fhrubby  ftaJk,  which  rifes  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fhort  thick 
branches,  clofely  armed  with  fhort,  ftrong,  yellow  fpines 
on  every  fide  ;  the  leaves  are  cut  almoft  to  their  midrib  in 
ebtufe  l'egments,  which  are  oppofite,  regular,  and  formed 
like  winged  leaves ;  thefe  fegments  have  feveral  obtufe  in¬ 
dentures  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpines,  as  thofe  on  the 
llalks  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  yellow 
berries  as  large  as  Walnuts,  which  ripen  in  winter. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  are  not  fo  tender  as  the 
laft,  but  require  an  open  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  a  warm  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  in  the  open 
air  with  other  exotick  plants.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  as  the  former,  and 
fhould  be  managed  as  hath  been  directed  for  them,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  may  be  much  fooner  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  fhould  not  be  treated  fo  tenderly. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  meally  down,  dividing  into  a  few  (hag¬ 
gling  branches,  armed  with  fhort,  thick,  dark,  brown,  re¬ 
curved  fpines,  with  yellowifh  points.  The  leaves  are 
finuated,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  woolly 
on  their  under.  This  fort  has  not  as  yet  produced  any 
flowers  in  England ,  though  there  are  large  plants  of  it  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  where  they  were  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


This  may  be  propagated  by  feed;  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
two  former,  and  the  plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
but  they  are  not  fo  haidy  as  the  two  former,  fo  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  warm  ftove  in  winter,  and  fhould  not  have 
much  water  in  cold  weather. 

The  fourteenth  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  branches,  armed 
with  fhort,  .ftrong,  yellowifh  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  regu¬ 
larly  indented,  armed  with  fpines  on  both  Tides.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  longifti  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  red  berries,  as  large  as  middling 
Cherries,  which  ripen  in  winter. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun 
at  La  Hera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous 
ftalk  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches, 
clofely  armed  with  {lender  yellow  fpines  of  unequal  lengths. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  deeply  finuated  ; 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  yellow  ere£t  fpines 
on  both  fides.  The  umbels  of  flowers  Hand  erefl  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  fine 
•blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  berrit-s  as  large  as 
common  Cherries,  which  are  marbled  with  white  and  green. 
The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  armed  with  l'pines  like  a 
hedgehog.  The  fruit  ripens  late  in  the  autumn,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  not  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

(The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz-,  this 
hath  fhrubby  trailing  flalks  two  feet  long,-  armed  with  long 
yellow  fpines,  covered  with  a  gray  bark  ;  the  leaves  are 
woolly,  very  finely  cut  in  form  of  winged  leaves  almoft  to 
their  midrib,  and  armed  with  long,  (lender,  yellowifh  fpines 
on  their  veins  on  both  fides.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers 
arife  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks;  they  are  three  inches 
long,  for  the  mod  part  fuflaining  two  large  yellow  flowers, 
having  very  prickly  empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  berries  the  fize  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  marbled 
with  green  and  white. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  at  La  Vera  Cruz-,  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  armed  with  fhort 
recurved  fpines,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brovvnifh  bark, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  regularly  finuated 
on  both  edges  in  form  of  winged  leaves,  armed  with  a  few 
fhort  fpines  along  their  midrib  on  both  fides.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
to  which  they  fit  clofe ;  they  have  five  white  ftar-pointed 
petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  Juniper,  which,  when  ripe,  are  red. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  woolly  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  armed 
with  fhort  recurved  thorns,  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly 
leaves,  angularly  finuated,  and  have  a  very  few  fhort  crooked 
fpines  upon  the  midrib  on  the  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
in  fmall  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  berries, 
of  a  Saffron  colour  when  ripe. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
rifes  with  fhrubby  flalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  irregular  branches,  which  have  a  gray  bark, 
armed  on  every  fide  with  (lender  cre£l  fpines  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  a  little 
indented  or  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  (landing  upon 
long  foot  flalks,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Saffron-coloured  berries  the  fize  of  Peas. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Crux. ;  this 
has  a  ftrong  fhrubby  ftalk  five  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
brown  woolly  bark,  armed  with  a  few  fhort  fpines,  fending 
out  feveral  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval, 

, acute-pointed  leaves,  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  down 
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oh  both  (ides.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  grow  in 
creft  umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  have  thick 
woolly  empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  yellow  berries 
as  large  as  middling  Cherries. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz ; 
this  has  a  (hrubby  climbing  (talk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  divided  into  feveral 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  the  petal  is  not  divided  into  fegments  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  have  five  angles,  each  ending 
in  a  point ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries,  about  the 
fize  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  tvventy-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campcachy ; 
this  hath  a  fmooth  fhrubby  fhlk  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
fending  out  ligneous  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  entire,  woolly  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  are  colledled  into  umbels,  which  ftand 
eretft ;  thefe  come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  round  berries  the  fize  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  which 
are  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  flalk  four  feet  high,  with  a  white  downy 
bark,  armed  on  every  fide  with  ftrait  brown  fpines.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  and  have  finuated  indentures,  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  have  prickly  foot-ftalks.  Their  mid¬ 
rib  is  armed  with  two  or  three  fmall  fpines,  fometimes  on 
both  fides,  and  at  others  but  on  one.  The  fpines  are  all 
erefl;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  umbel  fitting  clofe  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  woolly  empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  round  berries  the  fize  of  large  Peas,  which  are  red 
when  ripe. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending 
cut  feveral  ligneous  furrowed  branches,  covered  with  a  gray 
down.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches,  and  at  others  they  are  oppofite,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks;  their  edges  are  entire,  end  in  acute 
points,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  large  ere£t  umbels,  Handing  upon 
long  foot-flalks  ;  they  are  large,  white,  and  have  woolly 
empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  the  fize  of 
Cherries,  which  turn  yellow. 

The  twelve  lafl  mentioned  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  but  thefe,  being  natives 
of  a  warm  country,  mufl  be  raifed  on  a  hot- bed  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
mufl  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root; 
after  which  they  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted 
to  them  in  warm  weather,  and  mull  be  frequently  watered. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  June  it  will  be  proper  to  harden 
the  plants  gradually,  and  foon  after  they  (hould  be  removed 
into  the  Hove,  where  they  mufl  have  as  much  free  air  as 
poflible  in  warm  weather,  but  as  the  cold  approaches  in 
autumn,  they  mufl  be  carefully  proteded  therefrom,  and  in 
winter  they  (hould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  country. 

Some  of  thefe  forts  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the  open 
air  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  fituation,  but  if  the  feafon  (hould  prove  cold,  they 
will  not  thrive  abroad  ;  wherefore  it  will  be  better  to  Jet 
them  remain  in  the  Hove,  and  open  the  glafles  in  front, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  Hove,  every  day,  to  admit  as  much 
air  as  poflible  in  hot  weather,  with  which  management  they 
Will  thrive  mych  better  than  in  the  open  air. 
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The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres* 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  Halk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplifli  bark,  almofl  fmooth.  At  the  top  it 
divides  into  feveral  ered  branches,  garnifhed  with  wedge- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  finuated.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large, 
white,  and  the  petal  is  angular,  but  not  divided  at  the 
brim  ;  thefe  are  often  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  change 
yellow  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
IJlands ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth  (hrubby  flalk  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  finuated  on 
their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  fialks,  Handing  ered;  they  are 
large,  white,  and  have  their  petals  cut  into  five  fiar-pointed 
fegments ;  thefe  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

The  two  lafl  mentioned  forts  are  not  fo  tender  as  the 
twelve  former,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  by  houfing  them  in  winter  with 
Oranges  and  other  green-houfe  plants,  and  in  fummer  place 
them  abroad  in  a  (heltered  fituation ;  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  lhady  border 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  will  take  root  pretty 
freely,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  potted,  placing  them 
in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  then  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 

The  twenty- feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  ;  this  has  a  (hrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches.  The  lower  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
ftand  upon  (hort  foot-flalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches.  Handing  upon  very 
(lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  the  fame  (hape  and  colour 
with  thofe  of  the  Amomum  Plinii,  but  fmaller,  and  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries  about  the  fize  of  fmall  blaok 
Cherries,  which  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

This  fort  requires  a  (love  in  winter,  and  mufl  not  be  ex¬ 
pofed  abroad  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  warmed 
part  of  fummer ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
when  planted,  mufl  be  clofely  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand- 
glafs,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  cuttings  of  exotick  plants. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  has  (hrubby  flexible  fialks,  requiring  fup- 
port  like  our  common  woody  Nightlhade,  to  which  the 
plant  has  great  refemblance,  but  the  leaves  are  fhorter, 
thicker,  and  are  more  indented  on  their  edges.  This  fort 
very  rarely  flowers  in  England . 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  and  may  be  preferved  in  a  green-houfe 
in  winter,  treating  it  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Amomum 
Plinii. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  flalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches,  having  a  light  gray  bark.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
ftar- pointed,  and  white ;  their  fummits,  which  fill  up  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  are  purple  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  berries  the  fize  of  middling  Peas,  which  are  yellow 
when  ripe. 

The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ;  this 
rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  having  a  light  brown  bark,  which 
divides  into  feveral  irregular  ligneous  branches,  garnilhed 
with  oval  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
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woolly  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced'  in  large 
ered  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  white, 
and  arefucceeded  by  round  berries  the  fize  of  iruall  Cherries, 
fitting  in  the  blunt  woolly  empalement  of  the  flower,  which 
turn  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  thirty-fijft  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ;  this 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  lhrubby  fialk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  woody,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
armed  with  a  few  (hort  recurved  (pines  ;  the  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  finuated  on  their  edges,  fmooth,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  their  under  fides  are  hairy, 
of  a  light  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  fialk  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  white,  and  the  petal  is 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments  almoll  to  the  bottom.  This 
has  not  produced  fruit  here. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  alfo 
at  tht  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fialk  is  lhrubby,  and  rifes 
three  feet  high,  dividing,  into  many  ligneous  branches, 
clofely  armed  with  Ihort,  ftrong,  yellow,  recurved  fpines. 
The  leaves  are  finuated,  and  armed  with  Ihort  crooked 
fpines  along  their  midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks ;  they  are 
white,  ftar- pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  the  fize 
of  fmall  black  Cherries,  of  a  gold  colour  when  ripe. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  may  be  kept  in  a 
warm  green- houfe  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  placed  in  the 
open  air. 

The  thirty-third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena-,  this 
has  a  fhrubby  fialk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches,  armed  with  a  few  Ihort  recurved 
fpines.  The  leaves  are  deeply  finuated,  and  covered  on 
both  fides  with  a  brown  woolly  down,  which  is  a  little 
lighter-coloured  on  the  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  pretty  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  I 
they  are  large,  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  yel-  ] 
low  when  ripe,  the  fize  of  gray  Peas.  I  have  alfo  received 
the  feeds  of  this  from  Bermuda. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  tender  forts  before  mentioned. 

The  thirty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Indies -, 
this  hath  an  herbaceous  fialk  two  feet  high  ;  it  is  very 
woolly,  clofely  armed  on  every  fide  with  {lender,  ftrait, 
yellow  fpines,  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  handle. 
The  leaves  are  very  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  cut  on  their 
edges ;  they  are  armed  all  over  their  furface  on  both  fides 
with  the  like  ftrait  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have  very  woolly  empalements ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  the  fize  of  gray  Peas,  which 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

The  thirty-fifth  fort  is  very  common  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft-  Indies,  where  it  is  titled  Bachelors  Pear  ;  this  has  a 
prickly  herbaceous  fialk  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing 
into  a  few  branches,  clofely  covered  with  a  hairy  down, 
and  armed  with  fhort,  recurved,  brown  fpines.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  lobes,  covered  with  foft  hairs,  and 
ar^med  on  both  fides  with  crooked  fpines.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches  -, 
they  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fruit  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  Catherine  Pear,  but  the 
fialk  is  fixed  to  the  large  end,  fo  the  fruit  feems  inverted. 
This  is  of  a  gold  colour  when  ripe. 

Thefe  are  plants  which  require  to  be  raifed  early  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  hot- bed,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  forts. 

The  thirty  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Ke<w  England-, 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  herbaceous  fialk 
two  feet  aand  a  half  high,  having  a  imooth  purple  bark. 
The  leaves  have  angular  indentures,  of  a.  deep  green  co- 
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lour  with'  purple  reins.  The  flowers  come  out  from  tier 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  there' 
are  three  or  four  in  a  clufter;  they  are  fmall,  white  within,, 
and  purple  on  their  outfide ;;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries 
the  fize  of  common  Cherries,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon? 
a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  upon  a  frefli  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  way  as 
the  Capficums,  planting  them  into  a  warm  border  in  Juney. 
where  they  will  flower  in  Augufi,  and  if  the  feafon  proves* 
favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which* 
the  plants  decay. 

SOLDANELLA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  82.  tab.  r6.  Sol*  - 
danel. 

The  Characters  are, 

fbe  flower  has  an  ere  Cl  permanent  impalement,  cut  into  finis' 
parts  ;  it  has  one  bell  Jh  aped  petal.  The  brim  is  cut  into  acute 
figments-,  it  has  flue  awl-Jhaped fiamina,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Jimmies,  and  a  roundijh  gertnen ,  Juppcrting  a  fiender  fiyle  the 
length  of  the  petal,  which  is  permanent ,  crowned  by  an  obtuje 
fiigma.  “The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  taper  capju.hr 
of  one  cell,  obliquely  freaked,  opening  at  the  top  with  ten  widen*; 
tures,  filled  with  fmall  acute-pointed  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  mix, 

Soldanella.  Hort.  Cliff.  49.  Soldanel. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other  moun¬ 
tains  in  Germany.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the" 
leaves  are  almoft  kidney-fhaped,  of  a  dark  green  colour,- 
and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  Between  thefe  arife  the 
foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  naked,  about  four  inches 
long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  two  fmall,  open,  belMhaped> 
flowers,  whofe  brim  is  cut  into  many  fine  fegments  like  a 
fringe  j  the  moft  frequent  colour  of  the  ftower  is  blue,  but? 
it  is  fometimes  found  with  a  fnow-white  flower.  After  the- 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  with* 
the  fiyle  coming  out  at  the  top,  filled  with  very  fmall  acute-- • 
pointed  feeds. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this,  whofe  leaves  are  lefs-- 
round. 

The  beft  method  to  propagate  thefe  plants  is  by  partings 
of  their  roots,  becaufe  their  feeds  do  not  fucceed,  unlels- 
they  are  perfeftly  ripe,  and  well  nourilhed  ;  and  this  rarely 
•happens  in  England.  Nor  do  the  feeds,  which  are  brought’ 
from  abroad,  fucceed,  for  they  feldom  grow  twlefs  they* 

;  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

!  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  thefe  roots  is  ins 
September,  that  they  may  have,  time  to  make  good  roots  be¬ 
fore  winter ;  for  if  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they* 
never  flower  very  ftrong. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  ia-  a  ftrong:? 
cool  loam  -,  they  muft  have  a  fhady  fuuation,  for  if  they  are- 
expofed  to  the  fun,  they  will  not  Jive,  nor  will  they  thrive- 
I  in  a  warm  light  foil.  In  dry  weather  thefe  plants  Ihould  i 
be  frequently  watered,  which  will  caufe  them  to-  flower; 

I  ftrongly,  and  make  a  good  increafe. 

SOLIDAGO.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  %■ 59.  Golden-rod*.  or< 

[  Woundwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  compound  fewer  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets* . 
1  and  female  half florets  inclofed  in  one  oblong  imbricated  empale* 

I  ment.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  compofe  the  dijk,  are. 
funnd-fl.  aped,  cut  into  fl-ve  points  at  the  brim  -,  they  have  finis 
•. very  Jhort  hair- like  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  jummits, 
and  a  crowned  germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  fiyle  as  long  as  t he 
1  fiamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  open  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  fngle  Jsed ,  crowned  with  hairy  down-..  ‘I he  female, 
half  florets  are  tongue  Jbciped,  indented  in  three  parts  ;  tb-.fle  hdure 
a  crowned  germen  with  a  fiender  fiyle ,  crowned  by  two  rewokiiing* 

fii^masy 
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fligmas,  and  art  Juccetdcd  by  q.  Jingle  feed  like  the  hermaphrodite 
florets. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Solidagq  caule  eredlo  angulato,  racemis  paniculatis  ere  ft  is 
confertis ,  foliis  uferioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Golden -rod 
with  an  erect  angular  ftaik,  flowers  in  cluflers  upon  upright 
panicles,  and  the  lower  leaves  fpear-fliaped. 

2.  Sol  i  dago  caule  ereclo  paniculato,  foliis  infitnis  dcntato - 
ferratis  caulinis  fub -integerrimis .  Golden- rod  with  an  erebt 
panicled  flalk,  the  lower  leaves  indented  like  flaws,  but 
thofe  on  the  ftalks  almoft  entire. 

3.  Solid  ago  foliis  caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubintegerri- 
tnis,  floribus  confertis  alaribus  fejjilibus.  Golden-rod  with 
narrow  flpear-lhaped  leaves  on  the  flalk  almoft  entire,  and 
flowers  in  clufters  flitting  clofle  to  the  ftalks. 

4.  Solidago  foliis  lineari-lanceolcrtis  fubferratis ,  incanis 
■panic ula  corymbofo  terrmnali.  Flor.  Angl.  Weljh  Golden-rod 
with  narrow,  flpear-lhaped,  hoary  leaves,  and  the  flalk  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  eorymbus  of  flowers. 

5.  Solidago  caule  eredlo,  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  ferratis 
caule  corymbofo.  Golden-rod  with  an  ereflt  flalk,  ipear- 
flhaped  leaves  iharply  flawed,  and  flowers  in  a  eorymbus. 

6.  Solidago  paniculato - corymbofa  racemus  recurvaiis  foribus 
adfeendentibus,  foliis  trinerviis  fubferratis  fcabris.  Hort.  Upjal. 
259.  Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  a  recurved 
racemus,  and  rough  flawed  leaves  with  three  veins. 

7.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis  acuminatisy  pedun- 
culis  lateralibus  unijloris.  Golden-rod  with  flpear-lhaped, 
lharp- pointed,  flawed  leaves,  and  lateral  foot- ftalks  with 
one  flower. 

8.  Solidago  paniculato- corymbofa y  racemis  recur<vatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  adfeendentibus ,  foliis  enerviis  Jubintegemmis.  Hort.  U/jal. 
259.  Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  a  recurved 
racemus,  and  leaves  almoft  entire,  without  veins. 

9.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemus  recurvatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  adfeendentibus ,  foliis  nervofs  fcabris  integerrimis .  Golden- 
rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  a  recurved  racemus,  and 
rough  veined  leaves. 

10.  Solidago  caule flexuofo ,  foliis  o-vatis  acuminatis  ferra¬ 
tis,  racemis  lateralibus  flmplicibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.j6 1 .  Gol- 
■den-rod  with  a  flexible  flalk,  oval,  lharp  pointed,  flawed 
leaves,  and  Ample  racemus  on  the  iides  of  the  flalk. 

1 1 .  Solidago  foliis  linear  ibus  integerrimis,  corymbo  fimplici . 
Hort.  Cliff.  410.  Golden-rod  with  linear  entire  leaves,  and 
a  Ample  eorymbus. 

12.  Solidago  caule  flexuofa ,  foliis  ovato  -  lanceolatis  ferra¬ 
tis,  racemis  ereSlis  corymbofes.  Golden-rod  with  a  flexible 
flalk,  oval,  flpear-lhaped,  flawed  leaves,  and  upright  flpikes 
of  flowers. 

13.  Solidago  caule  ereflo  glabro,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
ferratis,  racemis  lateralibus  flmplicibus  fejflibus.  Golden -rod 

with  an  eredl  fmooth  flalk,  oval,  flpear-lhaped,  flawed 
leaves,  and  Ample  flpikes  of  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  flalk. 

14.  Solidago  paniculato - corymboja,  racemis  recurvatis , 
caule  hirjuto,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  trinerviis  Jubtus  tomentofls. 
Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  recurved  flpikes  of 
flowers,  a  hairy  flalk,  and  flpear-flraped  flawed  leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  fide. 

15.  Solidago  paniculato  -  corymbofa,  racemis  recurvatis, 
floribus  adfeendentibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis  fejjilibus. 

Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  recurved  flpikes  of 
flowers,  and  flpear-lhaped  indented  leaves  fitting  clofle  to 
the  flalk. 

16.  Solidago  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  fcabris ,  ramis  alternis 
fafiigiatis  corymkis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  878.  •  Golden- 

rod  with  oval  rough  leaves  on  the  flalk,  alternate  branches, 
and  bundled  flpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

17.  Solidago  caule  obliquo,  pedunculis  eredlis  foliatis  ra- 
tnofls,  foliis Janceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Golden-rod 
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with  an  oblique  flalk,  ereft  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  an«t 
entire  fpear-fliaped  leaves. 

18.  Solidago  fafiicula  erefta  corymbofa,  caule  glabro, 
foliis  longijjimis  integerrimis  glabris.  ■  Golden-rod  with  an 
ereft  paniculated  eorymbus,  a  fmooth  flalk,  and  very  long, 
entire,  fmooth  leaves. 

19.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatis  fnbcarnofls  glaberrimis  mar * 
gine  fcabriufculis,  panicula  corymbofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  878. 
Golden-rod  with  flpear-lhaped,  flelliy,  very  fmooth  leaves, 
with  rough  edges,  and  a  panicled  eorymbus  of  flowers. 

20.  Solidago  caule  dijfufo  glabro,  foliis  caulinis  linearibus 
glabris  fejflibus,  racemis  ereflis  flmplicibus.  Golden- rod  with 
an  erebt  fmooth  flalk,  garnifr.ed  with  narrow  fmooth  leaves 
fluting  clofle,  and  Ample  erett  flpikes  of  flowers. 

21.  Solidago  caule  paniculato,  racemis  lateralibus  flmplici¬ 
bus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fcabris  integerrimis.  Golden-rod 
with  a  panicled  flalk,  Angle  lateral  flpikes  of  flowers,  and 
rough,  entire,  fpear-fliaped  leaves. 

22.  Solidago  panicula  corymbofa,  racemis Jupra  denflorilus, 
caule  glabro  lee<vi.  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  879.  Golden-rod  with  a 
panicled  eorymbus,  the' upper  part  of  the  flpikes  clofler  flet 
with  flowers,  and  a  fmooth  ftaik. 

23.  Solidago  panicula  corymbofa,  racemis  recurnois  adfeen¬ 
dentibus,  caule  in  fine  ramofo  florifereque.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  879. 
'Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  eorymbus,  recurved  flpikes  of 
flowers,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk  branching  and 
flowering. 

24.  Solidago  caule  paniculato,  racemis  confertis,  foliis  in-, 
ferioribus  lanceolatis,  peliolatis  caulinis  fejjilibus  glabris.  Gol¬ 
den-rod  with  a  panicled  flalk,  cluttered  flpikes  of  flowers, 
lower  leaves  flpear-lhaped  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  thofe  upon 
the  ftalks  fmooth,  flitting  clofle. 

25.  Solidago  paniculato- corymbofa,  racemis  longijfmis  re¬ 
curs  atis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris.  Golden-rod  with  a  pa¬ 
nicled  eorymbus,  very  long  recurved  flpikes  of  flowers,  and 
rough  flpear-lhaped  leaves.  x 

26.  Solidago  caule  paniculato,  pedunculis  ereflis,  foliis  li¬ 

nearibus  glabris  integerrimis  fejflibus.  Golden-rod  with  a 
panicled  flalk,  erebl  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  fmooth, 
narrow,  entire  leaves.  » 

27.  Solidago  caule  paniculato,  racemis  ereclis,  floribus  con- 
Jertis,  foliis  lanceolatis  Jerratis  fcabris.  Golden-rod  with  a 
panicled  flalk,  erebt  flpikes  with  flowers  in  cluflers,  and 
ipear-ihaped,  rough,  flawed  leaves. 

28.  Solidago  caule  paniculato,  racemis  fparfls,  pedunculis 
erediis,  J'oliis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis  caulinis  obtufls  in¬ 
tegerrimis  fejflibus.  Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  flalk,-  the 
flpikes  of  flowers  thinly  diflpofed,  the  foot-ftalks  erebl,  the 
lower  leaves  flpear-lhaped  and  flawed,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
obtufle,  entire,  fitting  clofle. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  England,  yet  have 
not  been  well  diftinguilhed  by  any  botanick  writer,  for  in. 
all  the  books  which  treat  of  the  Englijh  plants,  they  are  put 
down  as  one  fort,  to  which  they  have  applied  a  title  of 
Cajpar  Bauhin,  viz.  Virga  aurea  latifolia  Jerrata,  which  is 
a  very  different  plant  from  either  of  our  Englijh  forts.  But 
the  third  fort  here  mentioned,  I  believe  to  be  what  Cajpar 
Bauhin  has  titled  Virga  aurea  angufifolia  minus  Jerrata.  As 
neither  of  thefle  three  Englijh  forts,  nor  the  Weljh  fort,  are 
propagated  in  gardens,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  their  defleription. 

The  fixth  fort  was  firft  brought  from  Canada,  but  has 
been  fince  found  growing  naturally  in  many  other  parts  of 
North  America.  The  flalks  of  this  rife  three  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  narrow,  acute-pointed,  entire  leaves,  a  little 
rough  on  their  flurflace,  fitting  clofle  to  the  flalk,  whidh  is 
terminated  by  a  clofle  panicle  of  yellow  flowers,  making,  a 
goodly  appearance. 
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The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips.  The 
ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  Jeaves,  fitting  clofe  ;  and  at 
their  bafe  the  foot-ilalk  of  the  flower  comes  out,  which  is 
an  inch  long,  faftaining  one  yellow  flower  at  the  top,  fo 
makes  but  little  appearance.  This  is  kept  for  variety  in 
botanick  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America.  The  flalks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
fixth  fort;  the  leaves  are  broader,  without  veins,  and  Hand 
ciofer  upon  the  flalks ;  the  racemi  of  the  panicles  are  much 
longer  and  more  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  fpecious,  and 
come  later  in  the  year. 

The  ninth  fort  has  pretty  flrong  fmooth  flalks  about  three 
feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough,  veined,  entire 
leaves,  without  foot-flalks.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is  very 
eompaft,  and  the  racemi  are  fhort. 

The  tenth  fort  has  flexible  llalks  about  two  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  Handing  on  fhort  foot-flalks.  The  racemi  of 
flowers,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  Ample,  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  which  is  all's  terminated  by  a 
thick  fpike. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy.  The  flalks  are  near  two  feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  entire  leaves  ;  and  molt  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  adorned  with  flowers,  Handing  on  long  foot- 
ftaiks,  which  proceed  from  the  wings.  The  whole  plant  is 
very  clammy,  and  feldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
full  ground,  if  it  has  a  light  dry  foil  and  a  Iheltered 
fftuation. 

The  twelfth  fort  has  a  great  refemblar.ee  of  the  tenth, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  twelfth  are  fmoother,  more  unequally 
fawed,  and  their  foot-flalks  are  a  little  longer.  The  racemi 
of  flowers  are  longer,  and  grow  more  eredt  than  thole  of 
the  tenth. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  fmooth  eredl  flalks  three  or  four 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  racemi  of  flowers  are  Ihort,  and 
come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

The  fourteenth  fort  has  hairy  flalks  four  feet  high,  clofely 
garnilhed  with  long  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  flalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers,  compoled  of  feveral 
reflexed  racemi. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  rough  hairy  flalks  two  feet  high, 
clofely  garnilhed  with  long  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  a  little  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  a  large 
corymbus  of  flowers,  compofed  of  many  long  reflexed 
racemi. 

The  fixteenth  fort  has  rough  channelled  flalks  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  garniflied  with  large,  rough,  oval  leaves, 
j  and  are  terminated  by  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  forming 
almoft  an  umbel.  The  bottom  leaves  of  this  fort  are  long 
and  fpei.r  fhaped,  fo  differ  much  from  thofe  on  the  ftalk. 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  brought  from  Mexico,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  The  flalks  of  this  are  Imooth,  or.e  foot 
and  a  half  high,  g  irnifhed  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  entire 
leaves  :  the  flowers  come  out  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  forming 
a  fmall  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  foot-ilalk.  This  is  not 
fo  hardy  as  the  other  forts,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warmer 
fituation. 

The  eighteenth  fort  has  hairy  flalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
clofely  garniflied  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting 
clofe,  and  terminated  by  a  compadt  corymbus  of  flowers, 
ranged  on  fhort  racemi.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  long 
and  fmooth. 

Ths  nineteenth  fort  rifes.  with  thick,  fucculent,  fmooth 
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flalks  five  feet  high,  garniflied  with  flelhy,  fmooth,  pear- 
fhaped  leaves,  whofe  edges  are  rough  ;  the  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  ftalk  in  a  corymbus  ;  the  racemi,  which  compote 
it,  are  ereft,  and  below  the  flowers  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  linear  fmooth  leaves.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  foit 
are  very  long,  fmooth,  and  fiefhy. 

The  twentieth  fort  hath  fmooth  diffufed  flalks  three  feet 
high,  garniflied  with  very  narrow  fmooth  leaves  ;  the  upper 
part  fends  out  many  long  fide  branches,  difpofed  clofely,. 
Which  are  terminated  by  Ample  racemi  of  fmall  yellow 
flowers,  Handing  eredl. 

I  he  twenty-firft  fort  fends  out  many  /lender  hairy  flalks 
three  feet  high,  garniflied  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  rough 
leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fends 
out  on  each  fide  Angle  racemi  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
This  fort  flowers  very  late  in  the  year. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  has  flender  fmooth  flalks,  rifing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  thinly  garniflied  with  fmooth 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  a  litcie  notched  on  their  edges.  The 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  panicled  corymbus  of  yellow  flower?,, 
whofe  racemi  are  very  clofely  adorned  with  flowers  toward 
their  ends. 

The  twenty-third  fort  fends  out  at  the  bottom  large  oval 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  whofe  foot-flalks  are  bordered: 
by  the  appendix  of  the  leaf;  the  flalks  are  flender,  ft  iff, 
and  of  a  purplifh  colour,  branching  out  in  loofe  racemi  of 
flowers,  which  are  recurved,  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  fpear- 
fhaped,  entire  leaves. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  has  fmooth  eredl  flalks  two  feet 
high,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  wkh  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,, 
fmooth  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  and  are  entire* 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  cluftered  corymbus,. 
whofe  foot -ft-  .o  are  eredl.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are. 
long,  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth,  and  have  foot-ftalks. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  fends  out  flrong  fmooth  flalks  two 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides 
into  many  flender  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very 
fmall  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  recurved  racemi  of 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  fends  out  fmooth  panicled  llalk3 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  linear,  fmooth,  obtufe  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  and  fit  clofe  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  ftalk  in  loofe  panicles,  Handing  eredl. 

The  twenty- feventh  fort  hath  purplifh  flalks,  which  rife 
three  feet  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  /lightly  lawed  on  their  edges,  ending  in. 
acute  points.  The  flalks  are  terminated  by  eredl  racemi1. 
of  flowers,  growing  in  chillers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  twenty-fcighth  fort  has  fmooth,  pale,  green  flalks, 
which  rife  four  feet  high,  and  are  thinly  garniflied  with; 
oblong,  entire,  fmooth,  blunt-pointed  leaves,  fitting  very 
clofe.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped,  oblique, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flalks  are  terminated  by 
fimple  racemi,  which  are  thinly  difpofed  in  a  corymbus, 
bat  their  foot-flalks  are  erect. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  (if  not  diftindl  fpecies) 
of  this  genus ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fettle  the  fpecifick 
differences  of  thofe  now  growing  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
for  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  number  of  thefe  and 
alfo  of  Afters  railed  from  feeds,  which  have  been  lent  from. 
North  America,  from  whence  moft  of  the  forts  here  men¬ 
tioned  originally  came.  But  as  the  feeds  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  by  perfons  little  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  bo¬ 
tany,  fo  they  have  generally  been  fent  mixed  together, 
which,  when  fovvn,  the  plants  have  rjfen  promifcuoufly. 

So  that  in  order  to  afeertain  the  fpecies,  their  feeds  fhould 
be  faved  very  carefully  and  diftinclly  fown,  to  fee  if  thy 
plants  aiding  from  each  do  .retain  their  difference. 
l'  •  -  -  Thefe 
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so? 

Thefe  plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
fituation  in  this  country;  and  as  they  flower  in  autumn, 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  other  forts,  fo  they  are  proper 
furniture  for  large  gardens;  for  they  do  moft  of  them  pro¬ 
pagate  and  fpread  fo  much  at  their  roots,  as  to  require  more 
room  than  can  well  be  fpared  in  fmali  gardens.  But  as  they 
do  not  require  much  care  in  their  cultivation,  fo  they  are  fit 
for  wood-walks,  and  to  intermix  with  fhrubs,  where,  when 
they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  will  be  very  •ornamental. 

Some  of  the  forts  .begin  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  July , 
which  are  fucceeded  by  others  till  the  end  of  November ; 
.and  in  favourable  feafons  there  are  two  or  three  forts,  which 
frequently  continue  in  .flower  till  Chrifmas,  fo  that  for  near 
five  months  thefe  plants  will,  infucceffion,  adorn  the  garden. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots ; 
the  bell  time  for  doing  this  is  foon  after  the  flowers  decay  t 
for  thofe  which  are  parted  in  the  fpring,  wrtl  not  be  well 
eftablifhed  in  the  ground  before  they  begin  to  put  out  their 
ilalks,  fo  will  not  flower  ftrong,  unlefs  the  fummer  is  wet," 
or  the  plants  are  duly  watered,  which  is  difficult  to  perform 
in  large  plantations. 

When  the  roots  of  thefe  forts  are  well  fixed  in  the  ground, 
they  may  remain  five  or  fix  years  without  tranfplanting ; 
for  if  the  ground  about  them  is  dug  every  winter,  and  fuch 
of  the  forts  as  fpread  much  at  their  root  are  reduced  fp  as 
fo  keep  them  within  proper  limits,  they  will  require  no  other 
culture.  But  in  five  or  fix  years  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up 
the  roots,  becaufe  in  that  time  the  middle  of  the  bunch  of 
roots  will  begin  to  decay  ;  fo  the  offsets  fhould  be  taken  off 
for  to  plant,  and  the  old  decayed  roots  thrown  away. 

The  plants  .may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feed  ;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  then  they  will 
more  certainly  grow  than  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring;  whereas  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  generally  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  appear. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  have  ftrength  enough  to 
be  removed,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  at  fix 
inches  diftance,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  following 
autumn,  w'hen  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing  they  will  flower. 

SONCHUS,  Sowthiftle. 

Thefe  are  many  of  them  wgeds  in  England,  fo  are  not 
planted  in  gardens  ;  for  if  their  feeds  are  once  permitted  to 
fcatter  Upon  the  ground,  they  will  foon  flock  it  with  plants  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  fhould  always  be  extirpated,  not  only 
thofe  in  the  garden,  but  alfo  thofe  in  the  parts  near  it ;  be¬ 
caufe  their  feeds  being  furnifhed  with  down,  are  wafted  in 
the  air  to  a  confiderable  diflance,  where?-  falling  on  the 
ground,  they  foon  come  up,  and  prove  troublefome  weeds. 
SOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  456. 

The  Characters  are, 

7  he  flower  hath  a  floor  t  bell-Jhaped  empalement ,  cut  at  the 
hrim  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind ;  the  flandard  is  oblong ,  broad ,  and  reflexed  on  the  fldcs . 
It  has  two  oblong  wings  with  appendages  to  their  bafle ;  the  keel 
is  of  two  leaves ,  like  thofe  of  the  wings ,  whofle  lower  borders 
join  like  the  heel  of  a  boat.  It  has  ten  diflincl  flamina ,  which 
are  awTJbaped,  parallel ,  and  the  length  of  the  petals  hid  in  the 
keel,  terminated  by  fmali  fummits,  and  a  taper  otlong  germen, 
fupporting  a  flyle  the  length  of  the  flamina,  crowned  by  an  ob¬ 
tufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long  fender  pod, 
with  fwellings  where  each  feed  is  poflted. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Sophora  foliis  pinnalis,  foliolis  numerofls  villcfs  oblongis. 
Lin.Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  winged  leaves,  having 
a  great  number  of  oblong  hairy  lobes. 

z.  Sophora  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  numtrofs  fubrotundis. 
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Lift.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  many  roundifh  lobes. 

3.  Sophora  foliis  tfrnatii  fubfcjflibus,  foliolis  fiibrotundit 
glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  trifoliate  leaves 
fitting  almoft -clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whofe  lobes  are  roundifh 
and  fmooth. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant'',  this  has  a 
perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  eredt  flalks 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  oblong  hairy  lobes,  ranged 
by  pairs  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftaik  in  long  fpikes, 
which  Hand  eredt  clofe  to  the  ftaik;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  fmali.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

It  propagates  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  root,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Liquorice,  when  the  plant  is  once  obtained, 
and  is  very  hardy,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  corner  of 
the  garden,  at  a  diftance  from  other  plants,  becaufe  the 
roots  of  this  plant  will  fpread,  and  mix  with  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  foon  over-bear  them.  It  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  for  I  have  frequently 
feen  the  roots  fpread  into  the  middle  of  gravel-walks,  and 
fend  up  ftalks. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon , 
and  alfo  in  the  IVefl  Indies,  but  particularly  at  Jamaica , 
where  the  inhabitants  call  it  Sea-fide  Pigeon  Pea;  this  rife* 
with  a  downy  ftaik  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
roundifh  woolly  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  large  and  yellow,  not  much  unlike 
thofe  of  Spanifh  Broom,  but  have  no  feent;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  taper  woolly  pods  five  or  fix  inches  long,  having 
four  or  five  large  fwellings,  in  each  of  which  is  contained 
one  roundifh  brown  feed  as  large  as  Peas. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of 
a  ftove ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
procured  from  the  Wefi  Indies,  for  the  plants  do  not  perfect 
them  in  England',  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot- bed,  where,  if  the  feeds  are  good,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  When  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries, 
always  keeping  them  in  the  bark- bed  in  the  ftove,  and  in 
the  winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  water. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  from  both  thefe  places  I  have  received  the  feeds ; 
from  this  plant  there  was  formerly  a  coarfe  fort  of  Indigo 
made  in  AfneYica,  as  there  was  from  fome  other  plants,  be¬ 
fore  the  true  Indigo  plants  were  introduced  there:  this  has 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftalks  about  a 
foot  high,  fending  out  from  the  bottom  a  great  number  of 
fmali  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  compofed  of  three 
oval  fmooth  lobes,  joined  together  at  the  foot-ftalk  like 
other  trifoliate  leaves  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fhort 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  yellow,  and  appear 
in  July ;  they  are  often  fucceeded  by  fhort  fwelling  pods, 
which  in  warm  feafons  come  to  maturity  in  England .  The 
ftalks  of  this  decay  to  the  root  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  warm  border  the  beginning  of  April.  The  bell  way  i* 
to  fow  them  in  fhallow  drills  for  the  more  conveniently 
keeping  the  plants  clean,  for  they  muft  not  be  removed  till 
the  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  when  they  lhould  be  carefully 
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t#kcn  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain. 

SORBUS.  Tourn.  InJI.  R.H.6 33.  The  Service-tree. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

The  flower  has  a  Jpreading,  concave,  permanent  empalement , 
indented  in  five  parts  ;  it  has  Jive  round's ih  concave  petals ,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  about  twenty  awl jhaped 
flamina ,  which  are  aljo  inferted  in  the  empalement,  terminated 
by  roundijh  Jummits.  The  germen  is  fltualed  under  the  flower ,. 
Jupporting  three  flender  flyles,  crowned  by  erect  headed fligmas  5  it 
afterward  becomes  a fft  umbilicated  fruit ,  incloflng  three  or  four 
oblong  cartilaginous  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Sorbu  s  foliis  pinnatis,  utrinque glabris.  Hall.  Hel-v.  250. 
Service-tree  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both 
lades ;  called  Quickbeam,  Mountain  Aih,  and  in  the  north 
Roan- tree. 

2.  So  r  bus  foliis  pinnatis,  fultus  tomentofls.  Hall.  Helv.  351 . 
Service-tree  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide  ;  the  cultivated  Service. 

The  full  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  in  the  fouthern  counties  they  are  feldom  feen  of  any 
great  magnitude,  for  the  trees  are  commonly  cut  down,  and 
reduced  to  underwood  ;  but  in  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales,  where  they  are  permitted  to  grow,  .there  are  trees  of 
a  very  large  fize.  The  hems  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
baikj  the  branches  while  young  have  a  purplifh  brown 
bark  ;  the  leaves  are  winged  ;  they  are  compoled  of  eight 
or  nine  pair  of  long  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  they  are  iliarply  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  leaves  on 
the  young  trees  in  the  fpring  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide, 
which  about  Midfummer  goes  off,  and  thofe  upon  the  older 
branches  have  very  little  at  any  ftafon.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  bunches  almoft  in  form  of  umbels  at  the 
er.d  of  the  branches ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  fpreading 
concave  petals,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  but 
{mailer  ;  thefe  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
berries,  growing  in  large  bunches,  which  have  a  depreired 
navel  on  the  top,  and  turn  red  in  autumn  when  they  ripen. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  nurlery-gardens,  and  fold 
as  a  flowering  (hrub;  if  they  were  permitted  to  grow,  they 
would  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  have  large  Items.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  make  a  pretty  variety  when  they  are 
mixed  with  others,  during  the  time  of  their  flowering,  and 
alfo  in  autumn.  When  their  fruit  is  ripe,  they  make  a 
pretty  appearance,  but  the  blackbirds  and  thrufhes  are  fo 
fond  of  this  fruit,  as  to  devour  it  as  foon  as  it  ripens ;  fo 
that  in  thofe  places  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  thefe  birds, 
thefe  will  not  be  any  of  the  fruit  left  to  be  perfectly  ripe ; 
however,  as  it  is  good  food  for  thefe  fongfters,  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  defire  of  drawing  a  number  of  thefe  birds  about 
their  habitations,  they  fhould  plant  a  quantity  of  thefe  trees 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  becomes  a  large 
tree,  but  in  England  there  are  few  of  any  large  fize.  In 
the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy,  the  fruit  is  ferved  up  to 
the  table  in  their  deferts,  but  in  England  they  have  not 
been  much  efteeroed,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  fo 
little  cultivated  here.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  fize  and  fhape,  as 
Apples  and  Pears  do  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  lhaped  like  Cathe¬ 
rine  Tears,  and  are  nearly  as  large  ;  others  are  depreffed  at 
both  ends,  and  lhaped  like  Apples  ;  but  both  thefe  forts 
will  arife  from  feeds  of  the  fame  tree,  fo  that  thofe,  who 
are  defirous  of  having  the  large!!  and  bell  kinds,  fhould 
propagate  them  by  grafting  or  budding  from  thofe  trees 
whofe  fr.uit  are  the  fairell  and  bell  flavoured,  as  is  praftifed 
for  other  fruits ;  thefe  may  be  grafted  or  budded  upon  Pear- 
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flocks,  which  agree  better  with  this  tree  than  any  ether 
except  their  own,  for  they  will  not  take  upon  Apple-flocks, 
nor  do  they  thrive  upon  the  Hawthorn  or  Medlar  near  fo 
well,  though  the  fruit  of  this  tree  approaches  nearer  to 
thofe  than  any  other,  and  are  ro-.  lit  for  the  table  tiil  they 
are  in  a  Hate  of  decay. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  this  tree  differ  in  the  number  of 
their  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces, 
and  Medlars,  fome  of  them  having  bat  three  feeds  in  each 
fruit,  and  others  have  four  or  five;  fo  that,  although  one 
of  the  characters  of  this  genus  i  ,  that  the  fruit  has  but 
three  feeds,  yet  that  muft  be  undcrflood  to  be  of  the  wild 
fort,  in  which  there  are  feldom  more,  but  thofe  of  the 
cultivated  kind  are  as  uncertain  as  the  fruit  of  Apples' 
and  Pears. 

In  Italy  thefe  trees  are  very  common,  where  they  have  a. 
great  variety  of  forts,  which  have  been  obtained  from  feeds; 
but  1  have  not  obferved  in  the  Etiglijh  gardens  more  than 
three,  and  thofe  are  yet  but  fcarce,  for  there  are  at  pre-‘ 
fent  but  few  large  trees  of  the  true  Service  in  England,  one 
of  which  was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  John  Tradefcant  at  South- Lambeth,  near  V auxhall 
in  Surry,  who_wa$  a  very  curious  coHe&or  of  rare  plants 
in  king  Charles  the  Second’s  tune  ;  which  tree  was  near 
forty  feet  high,  and  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  an¬ 
nually,  which  were  lhaped  like  Pears  ;  and  there  are  in  ¬ 
deed  fome  trees  of  middling  growth  in  the  gardens  of  Henry 
Marfh,  Efq;  at  Hammerjmith ,  which  produce  fruit  of  the 
Apple  fhape  (from  whence  feveral  young  plants  have  been 
railed  of  late  in  the  nurferies  near  London ) ;  but  thefe  arc 
fmali,  compared  to  that  in  John  Tradefcant\  garden. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  large  trees  of  this  Service 
growing  wild  about  Jubigny  in  France,  'from  whence  his 
grace  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  brought  a  great  quantity  of 
the  fruit,  and  from  the  feeds  raifed  a  great  number  of- 
young  plants  in  his  garden  at  Goodwood  in  Suflex. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  differ  from  thofe  of  the  firfl,  in 
their  lobes  being  broader,  and  not  fo  much  fawed ;  they 
are  alfo  much  more  downy  on  their  under  fide,  and  the 
young  (hoots  of  the  tree  are  covered  with  a  white  down. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  larger  and  mere  diffufed 
bunches,  and  are  a  little  larger  ;  but  there  are  feldom  more 
than  two  or  thrte  fruit  produced  upon  each  bunch.  The 
flamina  of  the  flowers  are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
wild  fort,  which  are  the  only  differences  I  can  obferve  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
in  pots  foon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  fheltering  them  under  a 
common  frame  in  winter,  and  plunging  the  pots  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  which  will  foon  bring  up 
the  plants ;  when  they  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  ; 
but  they  fhould  be  foon  expofed  to  the  open  air,  for  the 
only  reafon  of  putting  them  in  a  hot  bed,  is  to  forward  the 
growth  of  the  feeds ;  but  if,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
the  bed  is  kept  covered,  it  will  draw  the  plants,  and  fpoil 
them.  In  this  bed  the  plants  fhould  remain  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Oflober,  at  which  time  their  leaves  will  decay,  when 
there  fhould  be  a  warm  light  fpot  of  ground  prepared  to 
receive  them,  into  which  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows 
two  feet  afunder,  and  a  foot  diflant  in  the  rows,  obferving 
to  take  them  up  carefully,  and  to  plant  them  as  foon  as 
poflible,  that  their  roots  may  net  dry. 

During  the  fummer,  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  cen- 
fiantly  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  winter  there  fhould  be 
a  little  mulch  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  to  protedt  them  from  being  injured  by  froft, 
but  in  the  fpring  the  ground  between  them  fhould  be 
dug,  burying  die  mulch  therein  ;  in  doing  of  which  you 
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ir.uft  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  three  or  four  years, 
according  fo  their  growth,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  tranf- 
plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  Left  fusion 
for  which  is  in  O'Sober ,  or  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  {hoot.  The  foil  Ihould  be  warm  in  which  they 
are  planted,  and  the  fixation  defended  from  cold  winds, 
in  which  place  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  fruit  in  a  few  j 
years. 

Thofe  who  raife  many  of  thefe  trees  from  feeds,  will  pro¬ 
cure  fome  varieties  of  the  fruit,  from  which  the  bell;  may  be 
felefted,  and  propagated  for  the  table,  and  the  others  may 
be  planted  for  variety  in  wilderneiTes  or  wood-walks,  or 
jnay  be  ufed  for  flocks  to  graft  the  better  kinds  upon. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  Service-tree  is  much  commended 
by  the  wheelwright  for  being  all  heart;  and  it  is  of  great 
life  for  hufbandmens  tools,  goads,  It  is  very  white 

and  fmooth,  fo  will  polifh  pretty  well. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is 
preferved  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  collefling  the  feverai 
forts  of  ftriped  plants,  but  there  is  no  great  beauty  in  it;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded  on  the 
plain  fort;  but  they  become  plain  on  a  very  rich  foil. 

Thefe  trees  ftiould  have  a  moil!  ftrong  foil,  but  will  grow 
in  the  moft  expofed  places,  being  extremely  hardy,  which 
renders  them  worthy  of  caie,  fince  they  will  thrive  where 
few  other  trees  will  fucceed. 

SORREL.  See  Acetofa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  See  Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  765.  The  Broom-tree. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  fiower  is  heart  fhaped.  The  fewer  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  Jiandard  is  almof  bcart-Jbaped,  large , 
and  wholly  refexed ;  the  wings  are  oblong,  Jhorter  than  the  fan- 
dard ,  and  annexed  to  the  fiamina  ;  the  keel  is  oblong ,  longer  than 
the  wings  ;  the  borders  are  hairy ,  and  connected  together,  to  which 
the  famina  are  inferted.  It  has  ten  unequal  fiamina ,  nine  of 
which  are  joined  together ,  and  the  under  Jlands  apart,  with  an 
oblong  hairy  germen,  fupporting  a  rifing  awl  Jhaped  fyle,  to 
which  is  fafened  an  oblong ,  hairy,  infexed Jligtna.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  long  cylindrical  obtufe  pod,  of  one  cell,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  valves,  including  fever al  globular  kidney  Jhaped 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spartium  ramis  oppofttis  tcretibus  apice  foriferjs,  folds 
lanceolatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  356.  Commonly  called  Spanijh  Broom. 

2.  Spartium  ramis  oppofiiis  angulatis,  folds  eppoftis  fubu - 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  708.  Radiated  or  Harry  Broom. 

3.  Spartium  ramis  angulatis,  racemis  later alibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  angular  branches, 
flowers  in  bunches  from  the  fide,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

4.  Spartium  ramis  fubteretibus,  racemis  later  alibus,  foliis 
lineari- lanceolatis.  Commonly  called  white  Spanijh  Broom. 

5.  Spartium  foliis  t emails  folitariifque ,  ramis  inermibus 

angulofs.  Hart.  Ciff.  356.  Common  green  Broom  with  a 
yellow  flower.  6 

6.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis,  foiiolis  cunciformibns,  rAxis 
inermibus  angulatis.  Portugal  Broom  with  a  large  flower. 

7.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  petiolat is,  foiiolis  linear! -Ian- 
ceolatis  hirfutis ,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis  Broom  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  upon  foot-flalks,  linear  fpear-fhaped  lobes, 
which  are  hairy,  and  angular  armed  branches. 

8.  Spartium  folds  ternatis  glabris  Jeff  libit  s,  ramis  iner¬ 
mibus  angulatis,  legumir.ihus^  lair  is .  Broom  with  trifoliate 
lmooth  leaves  fitting  cloie to  the  branches,  which  are  an¬ 
gular  and  unarmed,  and  frnooth  pods. 

9-  Sp  a  R-tivm  foliis,  fatit  ariis  ternatfque,  ramis  fexangula- 
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rilus  apice  floriferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  709.  Eaftcrn  Broom 
with  round,  fmooth,  comprefl'ed  pods. 

10.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis.  ramis  angulatis  fpinofs. 
Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  angular 
prickly  branches;  commonly  called  prickly  Cytifus. 

11.  Spartium  caule  arborefeente  ramojo  acuLato,  foliis 
citncifrmihus  confertis,  foribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Prickly 
Broom  with  Purflaia  leaves ;  or  Ebony  of  the  Wef -Indies. 

The  fi.  ft  fort  is  the  common  Spanijh  Broom,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijto  gardens  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  its  flowers  :  of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftind 
fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
firft,  which  is  the  common  fort  in  England,  has  larger 
branches,  and  broader  leaves  than  the  other.  The  flowers 
are  alfo  larger,  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  appear 
earlier  than  thofe  of  the  other,  which  has  been  of  late  years 
introduced  from  Portugal. 

Both  thefe  forts  have  fmooth  flexible  branches,  which  rife 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  branches  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  fpear  fhaped,  fmooth  leaves;  the 
flowers  aredilpofed  m  a  loole  fpike,  terminating  the  branches; 
they  are  large,  yellow,  of  the  butterfly  kind,  have  a  ftrong 
agreeable  odour,  appear  in  July,  and  in  cool  feafons  there 
is  frequently  a  fuccelEon  of  flowers  till  September,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefl'ed  pods,  containing  one  row  of  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eaflly  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fovvn  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  & 
fhady  fltuation,  where  the  plants,  will  rife  very  freely ;  thefe 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  following  fummer,  and 
in  autumn  they  may  le  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  in  a 
nurfery,  which  fhould  be  cnofen  in  a  warm  fheltered  fixa¬ 
tion.  i  the  taking  up  or  the  plants,  there  fhould  be  care 
taken  not  to  tear  the  root;,'  for  thefe  fend  their  roots  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  torn  if  they  are  not 
railed  out  of  the  ground  with  a  fpade  ;  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  a  funder,  and  at  one  foot  diftance 
in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  a  year  or 
two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  if  they  are  removed 
large. 

if  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty  in  the  fpring  with¬ 
out  care,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following  autumn, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  before  mentioned. 
Thefe  fhrubs  are  very  ornamental  to  large  wood-walks  in 
gardens,  but  hares  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  them  ;  fo 
that,  unlefs  they  are  fereened  from  thefe  animals,  they  will 
devour  them  in  winter  when  they  have  a  fcarcity  of  other 
food. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  is  a  fhrub 
of  low  growth,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three  feet  high, 
but  divides  into  many  fpreading  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  bulh.  The  branches  are  fmall,  angular,  and  come 
out  oppofite ;  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  awl-fhaped,  and 
twe  placed  round  the  ftalk,  fpreading  out  like  the  points  of 
a  ftar  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  yellow,  but  not  more  than  half 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  no  feent ;  they  are 
fucceeded  by  {hort  hairy  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
fmall  kidney-fliaped  feeds  in  each.  This  fhrub  makes  a 
pretty  appearance  during  the  time  of  its  continuing  in  flower, 
and,  as  it  is  hardy,  deferves  a  place  in  gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fewm  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow 
the  fame  year ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth  in  rows,  for  the  more  conveniently  keeping  the  plants 
clean  from  weeds.  The  plants  fhould  remain  in  .the  feed- 
bed  till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  either 
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tranfplantcd  fo  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  ct  in  1 
a  nailery  to  grow  a  year  or  two  to  get  ilrength,  before  they 
are  planted  cut  for  good  ;  but  thefe  plants  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting  when  they  are  large,  fa  Ihould  be  removed 
while  they  are  young. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  flender  flexible  flalks  fix  cr  feven 
feet  high,  fending  out  flender  Rufh-like  branches,  which 
are  angular,  and  toward  the  bottom  are  garnifhed  with  a 
few  fmall  Ipear-fhaped  leaves.  1  he  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  bunches,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fliort, 
oval,  fwelling  pods,  containing  one  large  kidney-lhaped 
feed;  but  unleis  the  feafon  is  warm,  the  leeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England . 

The  fourth  fort  his  a  thick  (talk,  cove-ed  with  a  rugged 
bark  when  old  ;  it  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  flender  Rufh-like  branches  of  a  filvery  colour,  almoft 
taper,  which  have  a  few  narrow  fpeardhaped  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  fhort  fpikes  or  clufters  on  the 
lide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large  oval  pods,  containing  one  kidney-lhaped 
feed. 

Thefe  two  forts  grow  plentifully  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  bo'h  which  countries  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  procured. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  Town  in  the  middle  of  Jpril  upon  a 
bed  of  frefh  light  earth  ;  but  the  belt  way  will  be  to  low 
them  in  drills  about  half  an  inch  deep.  The  drills  fhould 
not  be  iefs  than  one  foot  afunder,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
la.d  in  the  drills  at  about  three  inches  dillance,  which  will 
allow  room  for  the  plants  to  grow  the  firft  fummer,  for  it 
will  not  be  fa fe  to  remove  them  till  the  fpring  following. 
Although  I  have  here  diredled  the  fovving  of  thefe  feeds  in 
yjpril,  yet  it  mull  be  underftood,  if  the  leafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  otherwife  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  longer,  for 
thefe  feeds  are  as  fubjeft  to  periili  in  the  ground  by  cold  or 
wet,  as  are  the  Kidney  beans  ;  therefore,  when  the  feafon 
is  favourable  for  fovving  them,  the  feeds  of  the  Broom  may 
be  fafely  fown. 

But  at  Mich  act mss  fome  of  the  plants  of  each  kind  may 
be  taken  up  and  potted,  to  be  fhekered  in  winter,  for 
while  they  are  young,  they  are  in  danger  of  fuffering  by 
fioft  ;  fo  thefe  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common  het-bed 
frame,  to  fereen  them  from  cold,  but  in  mild  weather  they 
mull  be  expofed  daily  to  the  open  air. 

Thofe  plants  which  are  left  in  the  feed-bed,  may  be 
flickered  with  mats,  and  fome  mulch  laid  about  their  roots 
to  prevent  the  froft  penetrating  the  ground  ;  in  the  fpring 
thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
will  do  very  well ;  but  it  is  always  necefTary  to  have  a  plant 
or  two  of  each  fort  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  flickered  in 
winter  to  preferve  the  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Broom,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  England,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  gardens, 
though,  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  makes  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  many  others  which  are  collly  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  flexible  italic  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Rufh-like  angular  branches.  The  lower  part  of  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  but  upward 
they  are  fingle.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  fliort  foot- 
ftalks  fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  toward  the  top  ; 
thefe  are  iarge,  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour.  The  flowers  and  branches  of  this  Tort  are 
ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
this  has  flronger  flalks  than  our  common  Broom.  The 
branches  grow  more  ereft,  and  have  deeper  angles;  the 
leaves  are  all  trifoliate,  and  much  larger  than  thoie  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  lobes  are  wedge- fhaped  ;  the  flowers  are  hr- 
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gtr,  of'a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  have  longer  foot-flalks. 
This  is  not  10  hardy  as  the  left. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal',  this  rifes 
with  a  flrong  fialk  like  the  former.  The  branches  are  an¬ 
gular,  and  grow  ereft  ;  they  are  better  furnifhed  with  leaves 
than  either  of  the  other  forts,  which  ftand  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks;  the  lobes  are  fmall,  very  narrow,  and  hairy  ; 
the  flowers  grow  clofer  together,  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour. 

The  eighth  fort  was  brought  from  Portugal.  The  flalks 
and  branches  of  this  are  flender,  angular,  and  fmooth,  and 
are  fully  garnilhed  with  very  narrow,  trifoliate,  fmooth 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  com- 
prefled  pods,  which  are  fmooth,  containing  fmall  kidney- 
lhaped  feeds.  This  is  by  Tournefort  made  a  Cytifus. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has 
flender  ftaiks  and  branches,  garnilhed  with  a  few  trifoliate 
and  fingle  leaves  toward  the  bottom.  The  branches  have 
fix  angles  or  furrows  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

1  he  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  near 
the  fea  coaft.  The  flalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  angular  flexible  branches,  armed  with  long  fpines, 
upon  which  grew  trifoliate  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  clufters,  each  Handing  upon  a 
long  foot-flalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fliort  ligneous  pods,  with  a  thick  border 
on  their  upper  edges,  containing  three  or  four  kidney- 
lhaped  feeds.  This  plant  will  not  live  abroad  in  Englandt 
unlefs  it  has  a  very  warm  fituation. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
firft  fort,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feve- 
ral  ether  places  in  the  Wcji- Indies,  where  the  wood  is  cut, 
and  fent  to  England  under  the  title  of  Ebony,  though  it  is 
not  the  true  Eoony,  which  is  a  native  of  the  eaftern  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  a  plant  of  a  very  different  genus.  The  wood 
of  this  Jmerican  Ebony  is  of  a  fine  greenifh  brown  colour, 
and  polifhes  very  well,  fo  is  much  coveted  by  the  inftru- 
ir.enc  makers,  and  is  ufed  for  feveral  purpofes,  being  of  a 
very  hard  durable  nature. 

This  tree  has  a  pretty  thick  ftem,  which  rifes  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rugged  brown  bark, 
dividing  into  fpreading  branches,  which  grow  almofl  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  are  armed  with  fhort,  brown,  crooked  fpines. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  ftiff,  and  wedge-fhaped,  coming  out 
in  cluflers,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
fingly  ;  they  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefltd  moon-fhaped  pods, 
which  inclofe  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  of  its  natural  growth.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanner9 
bark.  In  about  fix  weeks  after  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  they  muft  be  carefully  treated  (being  very  tender 
while  young)  ;  they  muft  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water,  when  the  earth  in  the  pots 
appears  dry.  In  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  fnaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  feparated,  planting 
each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
being  careful  to  ftiade  them  from  the  fun  every  day  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  treated 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  e^otick  plants,  by 
giving  them  air  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  watering 
them  once  in  two  or  three  days  gently,  and  when  the 
nights  are  cold,  to  cover  the  glaftes.  In  this  hot- bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  removed 
imo  the  flove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed.  Thofe  of 
them  whofe  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  fhould  be  carefully 
fhifted  into  pots  one  fize  larger,  before  they  are  plunged  ; 
but  as  thefe  plants  are  not  of  quick  growth  while  young, 
they  do  not  require  to  be  often  fhifted  out  of  the  pots. 
Daring  the  winter  feafon  thefe  plants  mud  be  kept  warm 
(efpecially  the  firft  year),  and  mult  have  but  little  water ; 
and  in  cold  weather  it  mull  be  given  to  them  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities.  As  thefe  plants  are  very  tender,  they  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  even  in  the  warmeft  part  of 
the  year  ;  therefore  they  mull  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
hove,  and  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  obferving  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a 
large  fhare  of  frefli  air  to  the  plants.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  produce  their  flowers,  when  they  will  make  a  pretty 
appearance  in  the  flove. 

SPERGULA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  7.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  519. 
Spurrey. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fpr ending  permanent  empalanent .  It  has  five 
ova/,  concave ,  (preceding  petals,  which  are  larger  than  the  empale- 
mcnt,  and  ten  awl-Jhaped flamina  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  hy  roundijh  fummits.  It  has  an  oval  gertnen ,  flupporUng 
five  J lender ,  erect,  reflexcd flyles ,  crowned  by  thick  fiigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  dofe  capjule  with  one  cell , 
opening  with  Jive  valves ,  inclofing  many  deprejjed ,  globular , 
bordered  feeds. 

The  hpeci.es  are, 

1.  Sperguea  foliis  veriicillatis,  floribus  decandris ,  Plort. 
Cliff.  173,  Spurrey  with  leaves  in  whorls,  and  flowers  with 
ten  ftamina. 

2.  S r E  R  G U  I.  A  foliis  veriicillatis,  floribus  pentandris.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey  with  whoiled  leaves,  and  flowers 
with  five  (lamina. 

3.  Spf.rcula  foliis  oppofltis  fubulatis  lavibus,  caulihus  Jim- 
■plicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey  with  awl-fhaped 
fmooth  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fingle  ftalks. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow 
naturally  as  weeds  in  England,  fo  are  not  worthy  notice 
here  ;  ncr  fhould  I  have  mentioned  thefe,  were  they  not 
fometimes  cultivated. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  cultivated  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  for  feeding  their  cattle;  the  ufual  time  of  fowing 
the  feed  is  in  July  or  Augujl,  that  the  plants  may  acquire 
ftrength  before  the  winter’s  cold.  The  ufe  that  is  made 
of  this  is  to  feed  fheep,  and  other  cattle,  in  winter  and 
ipriug,  when  the  common  Grafs  fails.  This  plant  fel- 
dom  rifes  above  fix  inches  high,  fo  will  not  afford  a  very 
great  quantity  of  food  ;  but  as  it  will  grow  on  the  pooreft 
fand,  it  may  be  ctliivated  in  many  places  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  where  no  othu  Grafs  will  thrive  fo  well,  and  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  oft  the  ground,  the  dung  of  the  cattle  will  improve 
the  land.  This  pafture,  it  is  affirmed,  wiil  make  excel¬ 
lent  butter,  and  the  mutton  fed  on  it  is  faid  to  be  well 
tafled,  fo  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  fed  on  Turneps. 
Hens  will  greedily  eat  this  herb,  and  it  makes  them  lay 
more  eggs. 

This  plant  being  annual,  mufl  be  Town  every  year  ;  and 
whoever  is  willing  to  fave  the  feeds,  fhould  fow  it  in  April, 
that  the  plants  may  flower  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft ;  when  it  muft  be  cut  before 
the  heads  are  quite  brown,  otberwife  the  feeds  will  foon 
Ratter. 
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The  feeds  being  very  fmall,  about  twelve  pounds  will  be 
fufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land.  The  ground  fhould  be 
well  harrowed  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  for  if  the  larger 
clods  are  not  broken,  there  will  be  an  uneven  crop  of  Graf's, 
People  m  the  low  country  fow  this  feed  after  a  crop  of 
Corn  is  taken  off  the  land.  The  fecond  fort  is  now  much 
cultivated  in  Flanders,  though  it  is  a  much  lower  plant  than- 
the  common  fort;  but  they  efteem  it  a  much  better  Grafs. 
The  feeds  of  this  kind  are  fmaller  and  flatter  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  and  have  a  white  border  round  each. 

SPERMACOCE.  DHL  Hart.  Eltb,  277.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant,  ill.  Button-weed. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  indented  in  four 
parts,  fitting  on  the  germen.  It  has  one  cylindrical  petal,  whofe 
tube  is  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  the  brim  indented  in  four 
parts.  It  has  Jour  aw l -Jh aped  flamina  Jhorter  than  the  petal, 
terminated  by  Jingle  Jummits  ;  and  a  roundijh  comprejfled  germen, 
fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  finale  flyle,  divided  in  two 
parts  at  the  top,  crowned  by  obtufe  Jiigmas.  The  gertnen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  two  oblong  feeds,  which  are  joined,  having  tv.  0 
horns,  and  are  convexed  on  one  fide,  and  plain  o?i  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spermacoce  glalro, flaminibus  inclujis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  ftamina  included  in  the- 
flower. 

2.  Spermacoce  glabra ,  flaminibus  ext  antibus.  Lin.  Sp.. 
Plant.  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  ftamina  llanding.  out 
of  the  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half 
the  ftalks  are  ftiff,  a  little  angular,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  bark  ;  the  branches  and  leaves  come  out  by  pairs  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  have  one  ftrong  vein  or  midrib. 
The  flowers  grow  in  (lender  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fit  clofo  to  the  ftalks, 
having  a  whorl  of  fmall  leaves  clofe  under  them  ;  thefe  are: 
fucceeded  by  two  oblong  feeds,  having  fmall  horns,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the. 
former;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  Hand  in  a 
kind  of  whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick. 
globuJar  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  one  of  which, 
terminates  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  very  white,  and  fun- 
nel-fhaped.  The  brim  is  cut  into  four  obtufe  fegments, 
which  fpread  open,  and  the  ftamina  Hand  out  above  the 
tube  of  the  flower.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen 
turns  to  two  feeds,  fhapetl  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica  ; 
the  inhabitants  call  the  fecond  fort  Button -weed.  They, 
are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and. 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants, 
and,  if  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  they  will  live  through, 
the  winter,  and  produce  good  feeds  the  following  year. 

SPHiERANTHUS.  Vaill..  Ad..  Par..  1.719.  Globe¬ 
flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  compojed  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  and  female' 
half  florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  globular  Jcaly  empalement, 
garnijhed  with  them  on  every  fide  the  receptacle.  T here  are  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  florets  included  in  each  partial  empalement.  1  he  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  are  placed  in  the  center  ;  they  are  f  unnel  Jhaped , 
and  cut  into  Jive  parts  at  the  brim,  kavingfive  very Jhort  hair-  like 
flamina,  terminated  by.  cylindrical  jummits,  and  a  germen  fupporting  a 
thick  flyle,  having  a  Jingle  JUgvia  ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  female 
half florets  are fituated  round  the  border ,  and  have  fcarce  any  petal ^ 
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but  an  oblong  germen  Supporting  a  brifily  fiyle,  crowned  by  a 
double  Jiigma  ;  tbefe  have  one  oblong  naked  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Sphjeranthus  pedunculis  lateralibus  unifioris.  Globe¬ 
flower  with  foot-ftalks  on  the  fide  with  one  flower. 

2 .  Sphjeranthus  pedunculis  rcvnojis  terminalibus .  Globe¬ 
flower  with  branching  foot-ftalks  terminating  the  branches. 

The  firil  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  riles  with  an 
herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  rarely  branches 
out,  garnilhed  with  fp’ear-lhaped  leaves,  whole  bafe  fits 
clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  from  them  is  extended  a  leafy  bor¬ 
der  or  wing  aiong  the  ftalk;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  are  of  a  deep  green,  ftanding  alternate.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  itaik, 
oppofite  to  the  leaf ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
fullain  one  globular  heaa  of  flowers  at  the  top,  of  a  purplilb 
r.ed  colour ;  thele  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,'  fituated 
on  the  margin,  which  are  naked. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madrafs,  ar.d  alfo  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difcovered  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houfioun.  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous 
winged  ftalk  about  ten  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  oval, 
fpear-lhaped,  fawed  leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  branches  out  into  fmall  divinons,  which 
are  terminated  by  foot  ftalks,  fuftaining  three  or  four  glo¬ 
bular  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  require  a  hot  bed 
to  bring  them  forward  in  the  fpring;  and  if  the  lummer 
proves  cold,  they  mull  be  kept  in  a  glafs  cafe,  otherwife 
thev  will  not  ripen  feeds  here. 

SPHONDYL1UM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  219.  tab.  170. 
Cow  Parfnep. 

The  Cbaraflcrs  are, 

It  has  an  umbcllated  flower.  The  principal  umbel  is  compofed 
oj  many  J mailer ,  which  are  flat ;  the  involucrum  of  the  general 
umbel  has  many  leaves  which  decay ;  the  particular  ones  have 
from  three  to  /even  leaves  ;  the  general  umbel  is  dijformed.  7  he 
flowers  in  the  middle  or  djh  have  five  equal ,  crooked,  inflexed 
Petals.  Thofe  of  the  rays  are  unequal.  7 hey  have  five  fiannna, 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  Jm.all  Jummits , 
and  an  oval  germen,  fituated  under  the  flower,  fuj  porting  two 
Jhort  fiyles,  crowned  by  fingle  fiigmas.  h he  germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  elliptical  comprefied  fruit,  furrowed  on  each  fide, 
containing  two  comprefied  leafy  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sphondylium  foil ohs  latioribus  pinnatifidis,  radii s  um- 
lellis  maximarum.  Common  hairy  Cow  Parinep. 

2.  Sphondyhum foli ohs  ongujiioribus  pinnatifidis  ferratis, 
radiis  umbellarum  minoribus.  Hairy  Cow  Parfnep  with  nar¬ 
rower  leaves. 

3.  SpHONDYllUM  folio/is  pinnatifidis  obtufis,  petiolis  hifi 
pidis,  radiis  umbellarum  inmqitalibus.  Greateft  eaftern  Cow 
Parfnep. 

4.  Sphondylium  foliis  pinnaiis  utrinque  fealris,  foribus 
radiatis.  Small  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 

5.  Sphondylium  foliis  Jimplicibus  glabris  foribus  radiatis. 
Smooth  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 

The  firil  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  brooks, 
ditches,  and  in  moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  taper,  fiefhy,  and  fhoots  deep  in 
the  ground.  The  lower  leaves  are  large  and  winged,  com- 
pofed  of  three  pair  of  large  lobes,  placed  along  the  midrib, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  aifo  cut  into  two 
or  three  pair  of  wings  almoft  to  the  midrib,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  foot-fiaiks  of  the  leaves  are  very  hairy  ; 
the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  .  their  upper  fide,  but  are 
pale  on  their  under,  and  are  rough  to  the.  touch  ;  the  ftalks 
are  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  one  leaf,  of  the  fame  fhape 
with  thofe  a;  bottom,  but  fmaller,  whofe  bafe_emhrace  the 
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ftalks.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  large  umbel?, 
which  are  compofed  of  about  twenty-two  partial  umbels, 
every  third  having  longer  foot-ftalks  than  the  others.  The 
partial  umbels  have  many  large  flowers,  which  are  barren, 
and  compofe  the  rays ;  thofe  of  the  difk  or  middle  are 
fmaller  and  fruitful,  and  are  each  fuccecded  by  two  flat 
bordered  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  near 
Batterfea  in  Surry,  and  in  other  parts  of  England-,  this  has 
been  fuppoled  only  a  feminal  variety  of  the  firft,  but  1 
have  cultivated  it  in  the  garden  near  thirty  years,  and  have? 
always  found  the  plants  which  were  railed  from  feeds,  kept 
their  difference.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of 
two  or  three  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  the  wings  of  the  lobes  are  very  narrow,  acute-pointed, 
and  are  cut  alrnoft  to  the  midrib  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a 
lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  umbels  are 
much  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  flowers  and  feeds,  in  which 
it  greatly  differs  from  ihe  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  alfo  in 
Siberia.  The  leaves  of  this  are  very  broad  ;  their  foot- 
ftalks  are  armed  with  prickly  hairs,  and  are  deeply  chan-, 
neiled  on  their  upper  fide  ;  they  are  compofed  of  two  or- 
three  pair  of  very  broad,  fmooth,  obtufe  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  or.e,  of  a  yeilowifh  green  colour.  The  ftalks 
rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  they  are  channelled,  and  fuftain 
umbels  of  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofo 
of  either  of  the  two  former  forts,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The  ftalks 
of  this  do  not  rile  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  high;  the 
leaves  are  divided  to  the  midrib;  the  lobes  are  a  little  cut 
on  their  edges,  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  rough  on  both. 
Tides ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  final!  and  white. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
The  ftalks  of  this  rife  almoft  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  of 
this  are  fmooth.  divided  into  three  lobes,  but  not  very 
deep,  and  are  indented  about  the  edges.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  compreffed,  bordered  feeds. 

Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  plants,  which  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds;  the  bell  time  for  fovving  them  is  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  deflgned  to  remain,  becaufe  they  fend  forth  tap<- 
roots  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Parfnep,  therefore  do  not 
thrive  fo  well  when  tranfplanted,  2s  if  fuffered  to  remain 
where  they  are  fown.  The  plants  grow  very  large,  there¬ 
fore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  drills,  at  two  feet  and  a 
half,  or  three  feet  diftance;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
at  leaft  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows;  after  whicn 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrengtb, 
they  will  not  eaftly  be  injured  by  weeds,  for  they  will  over¬ 
bear  them,  and  prevent  their  getting  up.  The  fecond  year 
thefe  plants  will  produce  flowers  and  ieeds,  and  their  roots 
foon  after  die  ;  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they 
will  fill  the  neighbouring  ground,  and  become  troubleiouio 
weeds. 

SPIGELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  192..  Arapabaca,  Plum , 
Nov.  Gen.  10.  tab.  31.  Worm-grafs, 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  it 
cut  into  five  acute  points  ;  it  has  one  funnel  Jhaped  petal,  whofe 
tube  is  longer  than  the  empalement ,  cut  into  five  points  at  the. 
brim,  which  Jpread  open.  It  has  five  fiamma,  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits,  and  a  germen ,  comprjed  of  two  globular  lobes, 
Jupporting  one  awl  ft:  aped fiyle  ihe  length  of  the  tube,  crowned  iy 

fingle  Jiigma.  7 he  germen  afterward  becomes  two  globular 
feed'Vefiels ,  whub  are  joined ,  fitting,  in  the  empalement. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  S  F  i  c;  e  L  i  a  cauls  erefto,  foliis  quaternis  ftjjtlihus,  Jpicis 
tennisialibv.s .  Worm-feed  with  an  erect  ftalk,  and  leaves 
growing  by  fours  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fpikes  of  flowers. 

2.  Sr i GEL! a  folds  oppofitis  ovafo-cblongis  acuminata  fejjfli- 
lus,  J pic  is  ttrminalibus.  Worm-grafs  with  oblong  acute- 
pointed  leaves  growing  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers. 

The  fir  It  fort  grows  naturally  in  inoifl  places  in  molt  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft- Indies .  It  is  an  annual  plant  with  a 
fibrous  root,  from  which  arifes  a  throng,  eredt,  herbaceous 
ItaJk  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is  channelled,  and 
tends  out  two  fide  branches  oppofite  near  the  bottom,  and 
a  little  above  the  middle  is  garnished  with  four  oblong, 
oval,  acute  pointed  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  round 
the  ttalk  ;  and  at  the  fame  joint  comes  out  two  fmali  fide 
branches  oppofite;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  ftalk,  have 
four  fmaller  leaves  near  the  top,  fitting  round  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other ;  and  from  thefe  arife  fhort  fpikes  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot-ftalk.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  twin  capfules,  which  contain 
the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  efleemed  the  moft  efficacious  medicine  for 
the  worms  yet  known,  and  has  been  long  ufed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Bnrft/s  as  fuch,  and  alfo  by  the  negroes, 
who  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bntijh  iflands  in  America 
the  ufe  of  it,  where  it  has  had  great  fuccefs ;  and  from 
thence  had  the  appellation  of  Worm-grafs  given  to  it. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo 
the  feeds  fhculd  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth  in  the  autumn,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the 
l'tove,  where  they  ihould  remain  till  the  fj  ring,  when  they 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot- bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants  ;  thefe  muft  be  afterward  planted  into  feparate 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  and  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  w  hich  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  annual  plants  from  the 
fame  countries,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  hot  bed 
under  cover,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  the 
inhabitants  call  it  Indian  Pink.  This  has  a  perennial  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  eredt  herbaceous  ftalks 
about  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  garnifned  with  three  or 
four  pair  of  oval,  oblong,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  ftalk 
is  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  ranged 
on  one  fide  ;  they  have  fhort  empalements,  which  are  cut 
into  five  acute  fegments.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  long, 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  fwelling  upward  much  larger,  and 
is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute  fegments,  which  fpread 
open  flat ;  the  outfide  of  the  flower  is  of  a  bright  red,  and 
the  inlide  of  a  deep  Orange  colour.  The  feeds  of  this  fort 
never  ripen  here. 

This  plant  is  ufed  in  Carolina  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
other  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft  medicine 
there  known  for  the  worms.  A  particular  account  of 
the  virtues  of  this  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Eflays,  printed  at  Edinburgh ,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Garden  of  Carolina. 

This  is  not  eafily  propagated  in  England,  for  the  roots 
make  but  flow  increafe,  fo  that  the  plant  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijh  gardens  at  prefent  ;  for  although  it  is  fo 
hardy  as  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the 
open  a:r,  yet,  as  it  does  not  ripen  feeds,  the  only  way  of 
propagating  it  is  by  parting  of  the  roots;  and  as  thefe  do 
rot  make  much  increafe  by  offsets,  fo  the  plants  are  fcarce. 
It  delights  m  a  moift  foil,  and  muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted.  . 
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SPIN' A  ALBA.  See  Mefpilus. 

SP1NAC1A.  Team.  Left.  R.  H.  535.  tab.  308.  Spinach/ 
or  Spinage. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  male  fowers 
have  an  impalement  cut  into  five  oblong,  obtu/e,  concave  fegments, 
but  no  petals ,  with  jive  hair -like  ftamina  longer  than  the  empale - 
went,  terminated  by  oblong  twin  fummits ;  thefe  are  barren. 
The  fen: ale  flowers  have  permanent  empalements  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  four  points,  two  of  which  are  very  fmali ;  they  have  no 
petals,  but  a  comprejfcd  reundijh  germen,  Jupporting  four  hair - 
like  ftyles,  crowned  by  fugle  jUgmas .  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijh  feed,  which  is  Jhut  up  in  the  empalement  ;  in 
Jon:e  fpecies  they  are  a l moft.  fmooth ,  and  in  others  they  have  two  or 
three  Jharp  thorr.s. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spin  ac  1  a  foliis  fagittatis  feminibus  aculeatis.  Spinach 
with  arrow  pointed  leaves  and  prickly  feeds ;  or  common 
prickly  Spinach. 

2.  Spinacia  foliis  oblcv.go-c'vatis,  feminibus  glalris.  SpL 
nach  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  and  fmooth  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
gardens  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  much  hardier,  fo  not 
in  much  danger  from  cold,  therefore  is  generally  culti¬ 
vated  for  ufe  in  winter.  The  leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  ftiaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  ;  the  ftalks  are  hoi-1 
low,  branching,  and  herbaceous  ;  they  rife  about  two  feet 
high.  The  male  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes ; 
they  are  herbaceous,  having  no  petals,  but  each  has  five 
flender  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  twin  fummits,  filled 
with  a  yellovvifh  farina,  which,  when  ripe,  flies  out  on  the 
plants  being  fliaken,  and  fpreads  all  round  ;  thefe  plants, 
after  their  farina  is  fhed,  foon  decay.  T  he  female  flowers 
which  are  upon  feparate  plants,  fit  in  clulters  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  at  every  joint;  they  are  fmali,  herbaceous,  and  have 
neither  ftamina  or  petals,  but  have  roundifh  comprefted 
germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  roundifh  feeds,  armed- 
with  fhort  acute  fpines. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  now  cultivated  in 
the  kitchen  gardens,  which  differ  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
their  leaves,  and  their  feeds  being  more  or  lefs  prickly. 

1  he  feeds  of  the  firft  kind  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  open 
fpot  of  ground  in  Auguft,  obferving,  if  poflible,  to  do  it  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  rain  j  for,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry  for  a  long  time  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  plants 
will  not  come  up  regularly ;  part  of  them  may  come  up 
foon,  and  a  great  part  of  them  may  remain  till  rain  falls, 
before  they  come  up,  which,  if  that  fhould  not  happen  in 
a  little  time  after,  many  times  there  will  not  be  half  a  crop. 
When  the  Spinach  is  come  up  pretty  ftrong,  the  ground  fhould 
be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  alfo  to  cut  up  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining  plants  about 
three  or  four  inches  afur.der;  but  this  fhould  always  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  deflroyed  foon  after 
they  are  cut. 

About  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  firft  hoeing,  the 
weeds  will  begin  to  grow  again  ;  therefore  the  ground  fhould 
be  then  hoed  the  fecond  time,  obferving,  as  before,  to 
do  it  in  dry  weather.  But  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
moift,  it  will  be  proper  to  gather  the  weeds  up  after  they 
are  cut,  and  carry  them  off'  the  ground  ;  for  if  the  Spinach 
is  not  cleaned  from  weeds  before  winter,  they  will  grow 
up,  and  ftifle  it  fo,  that  in  wet  weather  the  Spinach  will 
rot  away. 

In  the  end  of  Oftoler  the  Spinach  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when 
you  fhould  only  crop  offthe  largeft  outer  leaves,  leaving  thofe 
in  the  center  of  the  plants  to  grow  bigger;  and  thus  you 
may  continue  cropping  it  all  the  winter  and  fpring,  until 
the  young  Spinach,  fowed  in  the  fpring,  is  large  enough  for 
6  ufe, 
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nfe,  which  is  commonly  in  dpril ;  at  which  time  the  fpring 
advanc.ng,  the  winter  Spinach  will  run  up  to  feed  ;  fo  that 
it  fhould  be  all  cut  up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  parcel  to  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  if  wanted. 

But  the  ground  in  which  this  winter  Spinach  is  fovvn, 
being  commonly  planted  with  early  Cabbages,  it  is  not 
proper  to  let  any  of  the  Spinach  remain  there  for  feed  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  ihould  be  cleared  off  as  foon  as  ever  the  Spring  Spinach 
is  fit  for  uie,  that  the  Cabbages  may  be  earthed  up,  and 
laid  clear,  which  is  of  great  fervice  to  them  ;  wherefore  you 
ihould  fow  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  with  this  fort  of  Spinach, 
on  purpofe  to  Hand  for  feed,  where  there  ihould  be  no  other 
plants  among  it.  • 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  oval  thick 
leaves,  which  are  not  angular  at  their  bafe  ;  the  feeds  are 
fmooth,  having  no  fpines,  and  the  flalks  and  leaves  are 
much  more  fleihy  and  fucculent.  Of  this  there  are  two  or 
three  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  thicknefs  and  fize  of 
their  leaves,  which  in  one  are  much  rounder  and  thicker 
than  the  other. 

Thefe  are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground 
by  themfelves,  or  elfe  mixed  with  Radiih-feed,  as  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  London  gardeners,  who  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  as  many  crops  from  their  land  in  a  feafon 
as  poffible  ;  but  where  land  is  cheap  in  the  country,  it  will 
be  the  better  method  to  fow  it  alone  without  any  other  fort 
of  feed  mixed  with  it ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
the  ground  Ihould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  cut 
out  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remain¬ 
ing  about  three  inches  afur.der  ;  and  when  they  are  grown 
fo  large  as  to  meet,  you  may  then  cut  out  a  part  of  it  for 
ufe,  thinning  the  plants,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  ; 
and  this  thinning  may  be  twice  performed,  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  the  herb  ;  at  the  lafl  of  which  the  roots  ihould 
be  left  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  if  then  you  hoe 
the  ground  over  again  to  deilroy  the  weeds,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  the  Spinach,  for  if  the  land  is  good  upon 
which  it  is  fown,  the  fort  with  broad  thick  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Plantain  Spinach,  will,  with  this  management, 
many  times  produce  leaves  as  large  as  the  broad-leaved 
Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

But  in  order  ro  have  a  fuccefilon  of  Spinach  through 
the  feafon,  it  wiil  be  proper  to  fow  the  feed  at  feveral 
different  times  in  the  fpring,  the  firil  in  January,  which 
mufl  be  on  a  dry  foil  ;  the  fecond  the  beginning  of  February, 
upon  a  moiiler  foil ;  the  third  the  beginning  of  March, 
which  Ihould  be  on  a  moifl  foil  ;  and  the  fourth  the  beoin- 
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mng  of  Jlpril',  another  in  May ;  but  thefe  late  fo  wings 
Ihould  be  hoed  out  thinner  at  the  firft  time  than  either  of 
the  former,  for  there  will  be  no  necefiity  to  leave  it  for 
cutting  out  thin  for  ufe,  becaufe  the  former  fowings  will  be 
fufiicient  to  fupply  the  table  till  thefe  are  full  grown  ; 
befidcs,  by  leaving  it  thin  at  firft,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  run 
up  to  feed  fo  foon  as  it  would,  if  the  plants  were  clofe. 

Thefe  fowings  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  are  pra&ifcd 
by  the  kitchen -gardeners  near  London,  bur,  as  this  herb  is 
much  ufed  in  foups,  tfc.  for  great  tables,  there  fhould  be 
fome  feeds  fown  every  three  weeks,  during  the  fummer  fea¬ 
fon,  to  fupply  the  kitchen  ;  but  thefe  late  fowings  fhould 
be  on  modi  itrong  ground,  otherwife,  if  the  feafon  proves 
hot  and  dry,  the  Spinach  will  run  to  feed  before  the  plants 
are  fit  for  ufe,  efpecially  if  the  plants  do  not  iland  thin. 

In  order  to  fave  feeds  of  either  of  thefe  kinds,  you 
fhould  fow  an  open  rich  fpot  of  ground,  with  the  fort 
you  intend,  in  February,  after  the  danger  of  froft  is 
over;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  out  to  fix  or  eight  inches  diitance,  observing  to  cut 
down  the  weeds  at  the  fame  time;  and  when  the  plants 
have  grown  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  longer,  they 
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fhould  be  hoed  a  fecond  time,  when  they  fhould  be  left  twel  ve 
or  fourteen  inches  afunder  at  leaft,  for  when  they  have  fliot 
out  their  fide  branches,  they  will  fufficiently  fpread  over 
the  ground. 

You  mu  it  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds 
which,  if  fufleied  to  grow  antor.gfl  the  Spinach,  will  caufe 
it  to  run  up  weak,  and  greatly  injure  it.  When  the  plants 
have  run  up  to  flower,  you  will  eafily  pesceive  two  forts 
amongit  them,  viz.  male  and  female.  'I  he  male  will  pro¬ 
duce  ipikes  of  ftamineous  flowers,  which  contain  the  farina, 
and  are  abfolutely  necelfary  to  impregnate  the  embryos  of 
the  female  plants,  in  order  to  render  the  feeds  prolifick. 
Thefe  male  plants  are,  by  the  gardeners,  commonly  called 
She  Spinach,  and  are  o!tcn  by  the  ignorant  pulled  up  a9 
foon  as  they  can  be  dillinguifhed  from  the  female,  in  order, 
as  they  pretend,  to  give  room  for  the  feed  bearing  to  fpread  ; 
but,  from  feveral  experiments  which  I  made  on  thefe  plants, 

I  find,  where-dver  the  male  plants  are  entirely  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  farina  is  filed  over  the  female  plants,  the  feed  will 
not  grow  which  they  produce,  fo  that  it  is  ablolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  leave  a  few  of  them  in  every  part  of  the  fpot, 
though  there  may  be  a  great  many  drawn  out  where  they 
are  too  thick,  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  male  plants  (if  rightly 
fituated)  will  he  fufficient  to  impregnate  a  great  number  of 
female,  becaufe  they  greatly  abound  with  the  farina,  which, 
when  ripe,  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  when  the> 
plants  are  fhaken  by  the  wind. 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  their 
changing  their  colour,  and  beginning  to  fhatter),  the  plants 
fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  abroad  for  a  few  days  to 
dry,  obferving  to  turn  them  every  other  day,  that  the  feeds 
on  both  fides  may  dry  equally  ;  you  mull  alfo  guard  the 
feeds  from  birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour  them.  When 
it  is  dry,  the  feeds  fhould  be  threfhed  out,  cleaned  from 
the  dirt,  and  laid  up  for  ufe,  where  mice  cannot  come  to 
them,  for  they  are  extremely  fond  of  this  feed. 

SPIRAEA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  618.  tab.  389.  Spirsa 
Frutex. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  permanent  emp,alcment  of  one  leaf  plain  at 
the  bafe,  and  cut  into  five  acute  figments  at  the  top-,  it  has  five 
roundijh  oblong  petals  infer  ted  in  the  ernpalement ,  and  twenty  or 
more  Jlendcr  Jian.ina ,  which  are  fserter  than  the  petals,  and  are 
infer  ted  in  the  empale  merit,  terminated  by  roundijh  fuvimits,  ana 
fare  or  more  gerrnen,  fug-porting  as  many  fender  Jtyles,  which  art 
longer  than  the  famina,  crowned  by  beaded Jligmas.  The  ger - 
men  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong ,  acute-pointed ,  comprefed  cap • 
fule,  opening  with  two  valves,  containing  a  few  fmall  acute- 
pointed  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SpiRiEA  folds  lanccplatis  oltufs  ferratis  vudis,  fieri l us 
duplicato  racemofs.  Hcrt,  Cliff.  191.  Common  Spirrea  frutex. 

2.  Spiraea  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  corymbis  terminahbus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spirtea  with  located  fawed  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  terminating  the  flalks ; 
commonly  called  Virginia  Geldcr  Rofe  with  a  Currant  leaf. 

3.  Spirjea  foliis  integerrimis,  unibellis  fifihbus.  Hort.Upf 
13 1.  Spirtea  with  entire  leaves,  and  umbels  of  flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  commonly  called  Hypericum 
Frutex. 

4.  Spiraea  foliis  ohlongiufculis  apice  ferratis,  corymbis  late - 
r  alibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spiraea  with  oblong  leaves, 
whefe  points  are  fawed,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbu3 
ori  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

5.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  incequaliter  ferratis  fib t us  to- 
mehtojfis,  foribus  auphcato-racemofis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  480. 
Spirtea  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed, 
and  wooily  on  their  under  'fide,  and  floaers  growing  ih 
doubly- branching  bunches :  or  Red  Sprite!. 


6.  Sptr.ta 
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o.  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  u’uformibits  Jerratis,  caule 

fruticojo,  foribus  paniculatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490.  Spiraea 
wiih  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  uniformly  fawed,  a 
lhrubby  llalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles. 

7.  Spirjea  foliis  lanceolatis fupem'e  Jerratis  nemjofs ,  fubtus 
in  cants,  floribus  racemojis ,  caule  Jruticcfo.  Spiraea  with  (pear* 
lhaped  veined  leaves,  which  are  fawed  toward  their  points, 
..and  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  growing  in  long 
bunches,  and  a  lhrubby  llalk. 

8.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  Jerratis.  for ibus  panicu¬ 
latis,  caule fruticofo.  Spirtea  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  lharply  fawed,  flowers  growing  in  panicles,  and  a 
lhrubby  llalk. 

9.  Spiraea  foliis  ternatis  Jerratis  fubttqualilus,  for  ibus 
fubpaniculatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  450.  Spiraea  with  trifoliate 
fawed  leaves,  which  are  alniolt  equal,  and  flowers  growing 
in  a  kind  of  panicle. 

10.  Spirtea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  tiniformibus  Jerratis, 
caule  berbacco,  foribus  cymofs .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  480.  Spiraea 
with  winged  leaves,  having  uniform  fawed  lobes,  an  her¬ 
baceous.  ltalk,  and  flowers  growing  on  flender  ioot-ilaiks  at 
the  top ;  the  common  Dropvvort. 

11.  SpiKj'f.a  foliis  pinnatis,  itnpari  tnajore  lob  at  0,  foribus 
cymofs.  Flor.  Lapp.  201.  Spiiara  with  winged  leaves,  vvhofe 
on  er  lobe  is  greater,  and  divided  into  lobes,  and  flowers 
growing  in  bunches  on  weak  foot- flalks  ;  lVleadow-fweet, 
or  Queen  of  the  Meadows 

12.  S  r  1  R  je  a  foliis  ftpra  decompofti s ,  fids  paniculatis,  fo¬ 
ribus  divifs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490.  Spinta  with  more  than 
decompounded  leaves,  paniculated  fpiu.es,  and  male  and 
female  flowers. 

The  firil  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  gar¬ 
dens,  but  from  what  country  it  originally  came,  is  not  very 
certain  ;  it  is  generally  fold  by  the  nurfery -gardeners  with 
other  flowering  fhrubs  ;  it  riles  with  feveral  lhrubby  italks, 
which  are  very  taper,  and  rough  toward  the  top,  covered 
.with  a  reddifli  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  bluntly 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  Jn 
rich  rr.oill  ground  the  italks  will  rife  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
but  in  moderate  land  from  four  to  five.  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  pale  .red  flowers  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  fpikes  are  branched  out  into  (mail  fpikes,  but  the  up¬ 
per  parts  are  clofe  and  obtufe.  Each  flower  is  compoled 
of  five  petals,  which  fpread  open,  of  a  pale  red  or  flefh 
colour,  and  have  a  great  number  of  itamina,  fome  of  which 
Hand  out  much  beyond  the  petals,  but  others  are  not  fo 
long,  terminated  by  brown  headed  fummits  ;  and  in  the 
center  are  fituated  five  fiyles.  which  are  terminated  by 
headed  ftigmas.  After  the  flowers  are  pafl,  the  gtrmen 
turns  to  pointed  capfules,  but  they  rarely  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion  here. 

This  is  propagated  from  fuckers,  which  are  fent  forth  in 
plenty  from  the  flems  of  the  old  plants,  or  by  laying  down 
the  tender  branches,  which,  when  rooted,  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  in  rows  at  three  feet  diflance,  and  the  plants  a 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain 
two  years,  obferving  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  fpring  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
fo  that  the  roots  may  the  more  eaflly  extend  therr.felves; 
but,  if  they  put  out  flickers  from  their  roots,  thofe  (hould 
be  taken  off  to  keep  the  fhrubs  within  bounds,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
either  in  fmall  wildernefs  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs,  obferving  to  place  them  amongft  other  forts  of' 
equal  growth  ;  the  young  (hoots  of  this  (hrub,  being  very 
tough  and  pliable,  are  often  ufed  for  the  tops  of  filhing  rods. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but  is 
now  .as  common  in  the  Englijb  gardens  as  the  firil  ;  this 
riles  with  .many  lhrubby  branching  flalks  fometimes  eight 
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or  ten  feet  high  rn  good  ground,  but  generally  five  or  ?.  . 
covered  with  a  loole  brown  bark,  which  falls  off,  ar.d  are 
garnilhed  with  lobed  leaves,  about  the  fuze  and  lhape  of 
thofe  of  the  common  Currant  Bull),  ending  in  acute  points, 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundilh 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  white,  with 
fome  fpots  of  a  .pale  red.  This  is  commonly  known  in  the 
nurferies  by  the  title  of  Virginia  Gelder  Rofe  with  a  Currant 
leaf.  It  may  be  propagated  and  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  third  fort  came  originally  from  Canada,  but  is  now 
as  common  in  the  nurfery -gardens  as  either  of  the  former, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Hypericum  Frutex,  but 
has  no  affinity  to  St.  Johnfwort,  and  is  only  fo  called  from 
the  refemblance  of  their  leaves ;  this  rifes  with  feveral 
(lender  lhrubby  flalks  five  or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  bark,  fending  out  Imall  fide  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  fmall,  wedge  lhaped,  entire  leaves,  which  have 
many  pun&ures  on  their  furface  like  St.  Johnfwort.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  umbels,  which  lit  clofe  to  the 
italks,  each  flower  Handing  upon  a  long  flender  foot-flalk.; 
they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  roundilh  petals,  which 
fpread  open,  .and  in  the  center  have  a  great  number  of 
Itamina,  almoll  equal  in  length  with  the  petals.  The 
ihrucs  make  a  good  appearance  during  the  time  of  their 
flowering. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  u  der 
branches,  which  will  take  root  in  the  compafs  of  one  year, 
when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  for 
two  or  three  years  (as  hath  been  directed  for  the  former!  ; 
a f  er  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  placing  them  with  the  two  former, 
being  nearly  of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  will  add  to 
the  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  not 
very  common  at  prelent  in  the  Englijb  gardens.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  Ihrub  is  fo  like  the  third,  as'  not  to  be 
dillinguifhed  at  a  fmall  diflance  ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  leaves  of  this  are  broader  at  the  point,  where  they 
have  two  or  three  indentures.  The  flowers  are  like  thole 
of  the  former.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  lkme  wav 
as  the  o  her. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia  ;  this  is  a 
fhrub  of  lower  llature  than  the  former.  The  flalks  are 
flender,  and  branch  out  near  the  ground  ;  they  have  a  pur¬ 
ple  bark,  covered  with  a  gray  meally  down.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  but  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  lort, 
and  are  unequally  fawed ;  they  are  downy,  and  veined  on 
their  under  fide,  but  are  of  a  bright  green  above.  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  a  thick  racemus  of  flowers, 
which  are  branched  toward  the  bottom  into  fmall  fpikes; 
the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  aud 
the  fpikes  of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firil. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  upon  moiftland; 
this  is  a  fhrub  of  humble  growth  in  this  country,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  two  feet  high,  putting  out  fome  fide 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair 
of  oblong,  oval,  thin  lobes,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the  lame  conllrudlion  with 
the  former. 

The  feventh  flirt  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
has  a  lhrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark,  dividing  into  many  llrong  branches, 
which  are  clofely  garnilhed  toward  their  end  with  fpear- 
Ihaped  veined  leaves,  hoaiy  on  their  under  fide,  and  are 
fawed  on  their  edges  toward  their  points.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  difpofed  in  a  racemus. 
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<  The  'eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
rifes  with  fhrubby  flalks  like  the  firft,  but  fends  out  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  which  are  flender,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpearfhaped,  of  a  thin  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour  on  both  fides  ;  they  are 
fhghtly  fawed  on  their  edges,  but  the  faws  are  acute.  The 
flowers  are  difpofcd  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the  fame  conftrudlion  of  the 
former.  i 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firfl, 
but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not  put  out  fuckers  from  their 
roots  here  in  any  plenty,  their  branches  fliould  be  laid 
down  in  autumn,  which  in  one  year  will  take  root,  and 
may  then  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or 
into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may'ftand  one  or  two  years  to 
get  flrength,  before  they  ate  planted  out  for  good. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  but  the  flalks  are  annual,  and  rife 
about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  fide  their 
whole  length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  for 
the  moft  part  are  trifoliate,  but  are  fometimes  Angle,  and 
at  others  by  pairs,  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  bright 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  flalks, 
flanding  upon  flender  foot  flalks ;  they  have  five  long  fpear¬ 
fhaped  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  many  ftamina, 
which  are  no  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
fhady  border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  fown 
in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year 
after,  and  many  times  fail.  When  the  plants  appear,  they 
muft  be  conffantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  but  they  fhould 
not  be  removed  till  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  then  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  border,  where  they 
may  grow  a  year  or  two  to  get  flrength,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good.  This  plant  loves  a  fhady  fituation 
and  a  moifl  light  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  Dropwort,  which  grows 
plentifully  upon  chalky  grounds  in  many  parts  of  England. 
The  roots  of  this  confill  of  a  great  number  of  oval  knobs 
or  glandules,  which  are  faftened  together  by  flender  fibres, 
from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Dropwort ;  the  leaves  are 
winged,  and  compofed  of  many  fawed  lobes,  which  are 
almoft  placed  alternately  along  the  midrib  ;  thofe  near  the 
bafe  are  the  fmalleft,  tiie  others  increafe  in  fize  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  afterward  decreafe  again  to  the  point.  The  fiower- 
ftalk  riles  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  has  fcldom  more 
than  one  leaf  upon  it;  the  top  is  garnifhed  with  loofe 
bunches  of  fmall  white  flowers,  flanding  upon  flender  foot- 
ilalks,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fcveral  capfules,  ranged  cir¬ 
cularly.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  are  accounted  diuretick.  Iths  rarely  kept  in  gardens, 
but  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,'  which 
was  found  growing  naturally  in  the  north  of  England,  that 
is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  waters, 
and  in  low'  moifl  meadows,  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The 
flalks  ate  angular,  red,  and  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
large  indented  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  divided  into  three  lobes  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on 
their  under.  The  llalks  are  terminated  by  large  loofe 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  feent, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  twilled  like  a  ferew, 
filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

1  he  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
but  the  plants  are  rarely  kept  in  gardens.  There  is  a  va- 
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riety  of  it  with  double  flowers,  which  is  kept  in  fome  gar'- 
dens,  and  one  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Aujlria  •,  this  has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk, 
which  rifes  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
decompounded  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  doubly- 
winged  leaves,  each  having  three  or  four  pair  of  oblong 
,r*bts.  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
g  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
-~r  fpikes,  which  are  formed  into  loofe  panicles  at 
the  top  of  the  flalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  two 
fexes  in  the  fame  fpike.  The  feeds  rarely  ripen  here. 

This  plant  is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  cf  the  root  in  autumn ;  it 
loves  a  moilf  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

SPIRFEA  of  AFRICA.  See  Diofma. 

SPONDIAS.  '  Th  e  'Jamaica  Plum. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fiower  has  five  oblong  fpearfijaped  petals ,  and  a  fmall 
permanent  coloured  empalement ,  with  ten  fcaly  obtufe  nedar  turns , 
fituated  between  the  petals,  and  ten  brifily  ftamina  Jhorter  than 
the  petals,  with  oblong  fummits  ;  the  oblong  germen,  which  is 
immerfed  in  the  receptacle,  fiupports  five  fibort  parallel fiyles,  joined 
in  a  five  cornered  column ,  crowned  by  a  fiimple  fiigma ;  and  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  fiefihy  berry ,  inclofing  a  hard  oblong 
nut,  covered  with  fibres,  having  five  cells. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent  in  the 
Engl  if?  gardens,  viz. 

Sf on dias  Joins  pinnatis,  pinnis  acuminatis  fierratis.  The 
yellow,  or  Jamaica  Plum. 

This  tree  is  of  humble  ftature,  feldom  rifing  more  than 
tw'elve  or  fourteen  feet  high  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  rarely  more  than  half  that  height ;  the  bark  is  brown, 
the  leaves  are  very  long,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
pinnae,  placed  alternate  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  a  racemus, 
and  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  fome  of  w'hich  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  flefliy  berries,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
covered  with  a  meally  farina  ;  the  flefh  of  which  is  but 
thin,  of  a  lufeious  fweet  tafle.  The  nut  inclofed  appears 
as  if  compofed  of  many  ligneous  fibres. 

The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  efteemed  by  fome  of  the  inhabi  ¬ 
tants  of  the  iflands  in  the  W eft- Indies  \  but  as  the  flefh  is 
very  thin,  fo  a  great  number  of  the  Plums  will  afford  but 
little  meat :  however,  the  wild  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  it  is  their  principal  food  during  the  feafon  of  their 
ripening. 

The  trees  are  eafily  propagated  in  America ,  by  planting 
fome  of  the  branches  which  readily  take  root  in  the  rainy 
feafons.  The  cuttings  will  alfo  grow  in  Erngland,  if  pro¬ 
perly  managed  ;  but  here  they  are  generally  raifed  from  the 
fruit,  which  are  frequently  brought  from  fome  of  the  iflands 
in  America,  which,  when  frefh,  come  up  very  readily.  The 
Leevcard  Jfiands  generally  furnifh  the  bell,  as  their  pafiage  is 
not  fo  long  as  from  Jamaica.  The  nuts  fhould  be  p!anted 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tan,  where,  if  tie  bed  is  of  a  good  tempera¬ 
ture  of  heat,  the  plants  wiil  appear  in  a  month  or  live  weeks 
'after.  When  the  plants  have  obtained  flrength  enough  to 
be  removed,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
carefully  parted,  planting  them  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  frefh  iiot-bed  of  tan,  fhading  them 
daily  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  fhould  have  air,'  and  be  fupplied  with  water  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  but  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  in  the  warmeft 
feafon,  therefore  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ilove, 
and,  if  carefully  managed,  will  ripen  their  fruit  here.  The 
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plants  generally  drop  their  leaves  in  fpring,  and  often  re¬ 
main  naked  two  or  three  months,  - 
SQUASHES.  See  Pepo. 

SQUILLS.  See  Scilla. 

STACHYS.  Tcurn.  '  h ft.  R.  H.  iS 6.  tab.  S 6.  Safe 
Horehound. 

The  Cbarafiers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  tubulates  permanent  empalement,  cut  into  fi<ve 
acute  parts  at  the  top  ;  it  has  one  lip  -Jh aped  petal  with  a  Jhort 
tube,  having  oblong  chaps.  The  upper  lip  is  erect,  hooked ,  and 
a  little  indented  at  the  point ,  and  cut  into  three  parts.  It  has 
four  aw l -Jh aped flamina ,  two  of  which  are  longer,  and  inclined 
to  the  upper  lip  ;  the  other  two  are  floor  ter,  terminated  by  flngle 
fummits ,  and  a  four-pointed  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle  the 
length  of  the  Jlan.ina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  fligma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  four  oblong  angular  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stachys  caule  ere flo  fldcato  tomentofo,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  tomentofis  crenatis,  verticil  Us  pilofo-tomentofls.  Bafe 
Horehound  with  an  erect,  furrowed,  woolly  flalk,  oval, 
fpearfhaped,  woolly  leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  woolly 
whorls  of  flowers. 

2.  Stachys  verticillis  triginta  floris,  calycibus  pungeniibus. 
Hort.  Upjal.  170.  Bafe  Horehound  with  thirty  flowers  in 
the  whorls,  and  prickly  empalements. 

3.  Stachys  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  tomentofis  fubcrcnatis, 
petiolis  lougifjimis,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Bate  Horehound 
with  narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  woolly  leaves,  which  are  fome- 
what  crenated,  with  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  have  a 
ihrubby  woolly  flalk. 

4.  Stachys  folds  oblcngo  ova t is  crenatis  pilofls,  calycibus 
puvgcntibus,  labii  fuperiore  pilofo.  Bafe  Horehound  with 
oblong,  oval,  crenated,  hairy  leaves,  prickly  empalements 
to  the  flowers,  and  the  upper  lip  hairy. 

7.  Stachys  foliis  cordatis  obtuse  ferratis ,  verticillis  mino- 
ribus  lanuginofls,  calycibus  acutis.  Bafe  Horehound  with 
heart- /haped,  obtufe,  fawed  leaves,  fmaller  whorls  of 
flowers,  which  are  woolly,  and  acute  empalements  to  the 
flowers. 

6.  Stachys  foliis  inferioribus  ovato-oblongis  fubcrenatis 
J'ubtus  tomentofis,  caulinis  cordatis  acutis  frjfllibus,  calycibus  [pi¬ 
rn  ft  s.  Bafe  Horehound  with  oval,  oblong,  lower  leaves, 
which  are  /lightly  crenated,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
thole  on  the  ftalks  being  heart-lhaped,  acute  pointed,  and 
fitting  dofe  to  the  flalks,  and  prickly  empalements  to  the 
flowers. 

7.  Stachys  ramis  ramofifjimis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  310.  Bafe  Horehound  with  very  fpreading 
branches,  and  fmooth  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

8.  Stachys  verticilhs  fexjioris ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
femiamplexicauhbiis.  Flor.  Snec.  490.  Bafe  Horehound  with 

whorls  of  fix  flowers,  and  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which 
half  embrace  the  flalk. 

The  firfl  and  lafl  fort  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in 
England ;  the  firfl  only  in  a  few  particular  places,  but  the 
latter  is  common  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and  waters  every 
where,  and  is  here  only  mentioned,  becaufe  it  is  a  difpen- 
fary  plant,  and  has  been  fuppofed  a  good  vulnerary  herb. 
Of  this  there  is  another  Ipecies,  which  was  found  by  Mr. 
Stonejireet  growing  wild,  with  narrow  leaves,  fliorter  flalks, 
longer  and  clofer  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  the  leaves  ftand 
diflind  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks :  this  has  conftantly  retained 
its  difference  in  the  garden.  Both  thefe  forts  have  creeping 
roots,  fo  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  fpot  of  ground  where 
they  have  liberty. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  is  a  low 
plant  with  an  herbaceous  flalk,  which  is  very  branchy  from 
the  bottom.  The  flalks  are  /lender,  four- cornered,  and 
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fmooth,  garnilhed  with  a  few  fmall  fpear-lhaped  leaves  r 
the  whole  plant  is  very  clammy,  and  frnells  like  bitumen. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  ftand 
in  fmall  whorls  round  the  flalks ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  to  be  flickered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  being  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  here. 

The  other  forts  are  kept  in  botanick  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  are  not  cultivated  in  other  places,  fo 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  them 
here. 

They  are  all  propagated  by'feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefti  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  planted  out  into  other 
beds  about  fix  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till 
Michaelmas,  when  they  Ihould  be  tvanfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  which  muft  be  in  an  open  fituation,  and  upon 
a  dry  light  foil,  not  rich,  in  which  they  will  endure  the 
winter  much  better  than  in  good  ground.  The  fuminer 
following  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  in  Augufl  their  feeds 
will  ripen,  when  they  may  be  gathered  and  preferved  till 
fpring  for  fovving. 

S  1 JEHEL1NA.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  844. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oblong,  cylindrical , 
and  imbricated ;  the  feales  are  reflexed ;  the  flower  is  compcjed 
of  fever  al  uniform  funnel-fbaped  florets,  of  one  petal.  The  brim 
is  cut  into  five  equal  acute  points  ;  they  have  each  five  hair -like 
;  flamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  a  Jhort  crov.ned 
germen,  Jupporting  a  fender  Jtyle,  crovoned  by  a  double  oblong 
!  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  jhort  four-cornered feed, 

|  crowned  with  a  feathery  down,  which  ripens  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  S  t  /E  H  K  lina  foliis  tomentofis ,  fquamis  calycinis  lanceola- 
\  tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  840.  Staehelina  with  woolly  leaves,  and 
!  fpear-fhaped  feales  to  the  empalement. 

2.  St  A' HE  I.  in  a  foliis  fubtrigonis,  fquamis  calycinis  crenatis - 
i  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  840.  Staehelina  with  leaves  which  are  almoll 
j  three-cornered,  and  crenated  flalks  to  the  empalement. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hopey 
!  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch  gardens 
j  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  about  three  feet  high,  which 
j  divides  into  level al  branches,  garnilhed  with  long  taper 
!  woolly  leaves,  fet  thinly.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the -branches  in  flngle  heads,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  have  fcaly  empalements ;  thefe  terminate  in 
!  fpines,  and  are  recurved  ;  they  are  compofed  of  feveral 
!  florets,  which  are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  and  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  four- 
cornered  feed,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down,  ripening  in 
the  empalement,  each  being  feparated  by  a  chaffy  feale. 

.  The  feccnd  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country;  this  is 

a  low  /hrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  feet  high,  fend¬ 

ing  out  many  /lender  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
|  leaves  placed  alternate  ;  there  is  a  fmall  knob  or  angle  jull 
|  under  that  part  where  the  leaf  is  inferted  to  the  branch ; 

the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  have  three  blunt  angles  or  cor- 
|  ners.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower, 

!  whofe  empalement  is  oval,  and  like  thofe  of  the  flowers  of 

Knapweed,  being  imbricated.  The  feales  are  oblong,  oval; 
j  and  their  points  are  rounded  ;  fome  of  them  have  a  large 
membranaceous  border,  whofe  edge  is  crenated,  and  fpread 
open  ;  the  florets  are  yellow  and  equal,  of  the  fame  length 
as  the  empalement ;  they  are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  have 
a  bifid  fligma,  and  the  feeds  have  a  little  hairy  down  on 
their  top. 

As 


c 
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As  thefe  plants  do  not  always  ripen  their  feeds  in  Eng~ 
land ,  To  they  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  covered  clofe 
with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  will  take  root  pretty  freely. 
When  thefe  have  made  good  roots,  they  fhouid  be  taken 
up  carefully,  and  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  frelh  light 
earth,  not  too  rich,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  until  they  have 
taken  new  root;  then  they  Ihould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotick 
plants  till  the  autumn,  when  they  mult  be  removed  into 
fhelter,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from 
the  fame  country.  Thefe  plants  do  not  require  any  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  in  winter,  but  lliould  have  a  dry  air,  for  their 
tender  (hoots  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with  damp  ;  therefore 
they  will  thrive  better  in  a  glafs-cafe  than  a  green-houfe  in 
winter. 

STAPELIA.  Liu.  Gen.  Plant.  271.  Swallow-wort,  or 
Fritillaria  crafla. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

“The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  cut  into 
five  acute Jegments ;  it  has  one  large  plain  petal ,  cut  into  five 
acute  fegments  above  the  middle ,  and  a  plain  five- pointed  ft  any 
nedarium,  with  linear  fegments ,  whofe  torn  points  furround  the 
farts  of  generation  ;  it  has  jive  plain,  broad,  ered  flamina,  with 
linear  fummits  faflened  on  each  Jide  the  flamina ,  and  two  oval 
plain  germen ,  having  no  flyle ,  crovoned  by  a  blunt  fligma.  1  he 
germen  afterward  turns  to  two  oblong  taper  pods,  filled  with 
comprejfed fieeds ,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down,  lying  over  each 
other  like  the  ficales  of  fijh. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  St  apex.  1 A  denticulis  ramorum  patentibus.  Fir.  Cliff.  20. 
Stapelia  with  fpreading  indentures  to  the  brahehes ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Fritillaria  crafla. 

2.  Stapelia  denticulis  ramorum  eredis.  Hort.  Cliff.  77. 
Stapelia  with  eredf  indentures  to  the  branches. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  -the  Englijh  gardens,  whofe  brandies 
-are  larger,  more  erect,  and  the  indentures  are  not  fo  eredt 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ;  but,  as  it  has  not  produced 
flowers  in  this  country,  nor  is  deferibed  in  books,  fo  I  can¬ 
not  fay  more  of  it,  only  that  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  either 
of  the  former,  therefore  requires  a  ftove  in  winter  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  England. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort  mentioned  in  fome 
books,  with  flat  crefled  branches,  and  is  by  fome  gardeners 
titled  Coxcomb  Fritillary  ;  but  this  is  no  other  than  an  exu¬ 
berance  of  branches  joined  together,  which  become  flat,  fo 
will  return  back  to  its  original  again,  therefore  is  not 
worthy  notice. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  fucculent  branches  arifing  from 
the  root,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  having  feveral 
protuberant  indentures  on  their  Tides,  fpreading  open  hori¬ 
zontally,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  branches  which  fpread 
on  the  ground,  emit  roots  from  their  joints;  fo  where  they 
have  room  will  extend  very  wide.  The  branches  abound 
with  a  vifeous  juice  of  a  naufeous  tafte.  From  the  fide  of 
the  branches  toward  their  bottom  comes  out  the  foot-ftalk 
of  the  flower  at  one  of  the  finufes,  and  fuftains  one  flower, 
having  a  large  thick  petal  cut  half  way  into  five  points  j ike 
a  ftar,  which  fpreads  open  flat,  greenifli  on  the  outfide,  but 
yellow  within,  having  a  circle  of  purple  round  the  neftarii ; 
and  the  whole  petal  is  finely  fpotted  with  purple,  refembling 
the  belly  of  a  frog.  In  the  center  are  the  five  comprefled 
ne&aiii  which  are  prominent,  of  a  livid  colour,  which 
include  the  genital  parts.  The  flower  when  blown  has  a 
very  feetid  odour,  like  that  of  carrion,  fo  like,  as  that  the 
common  flelh  fly  depofit  their  eggs  on  it,  which  frequently 
are  hatched,  but  wanting  proper  food,  die  foon  after;  for 
I  have  many  years  watched  the  progrefs  of  thefe,  to  fee  if 
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the  maggots  produced  from  thefe  eggs  ever  eat  any  part 
of  the  flower,  or  lived  any  time  ;  but  could  never  obferve 
either,  nor  have  ever  heard  that  any  other  perfon  of  credit 
has  ever  difeovered  any  thing  like  it,  though  it  has  been, 
aflerted,  by  perfons  of  more  afl'urance  than  knowledge, 
that, they  have  devoured  great  part  of  the  petal,  and  come 
to  maturity,  changing  afterward  into  their  laft  ftate  of  flies. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  double  germen  changes  into 
two  taper  pods,  joined  at  their  bafe,  which  are  near  a  fpan 
long,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which 
are  filled  with  flat  feeds,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down, 
lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fi(h  ;  but  thefe  pod? 
are  feldom  formed  in  England,  unlefs  the  pots  in  which  they 
grew  are  plunged  in  tanners  bark ;  for  in  upward  of  forty 
years  which  I  have  cultivated  thefe  plants,  I  never  faw 
them  produce  their  pods  but  three  times,  and  thofe  were 
plunged  into  the  tan  bod  in  the  flove. 

1  he  branches  of  the  fecond  fort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  Hand  more  ere£t,  but  fpread  and  emit 
roots  in  the  fame  way  ;  they  have  four  longitudinal  furrows, 
which  divide  them  into  four  angles,  which  have  protube¬ 
rant  indentures  on  their  edges,  whofe  points  are  eredt ; 
they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  dark  green  in  fummer,  but  inclining  to  purple  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  lho'rt  foot-ftalks  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  the  form  with  thofe 
of  the  former,  but  are  larger ;  the  petal  is  of  a  thicker  fub- 
ftance,  and  on  the  infide  covered  with  fine  purplilh  foft 
hairs  ;  the  ground  of  the  flower  is  an  herbaceous  yellow, 
ftreaked  and  chequered  with  purplilh  lines.  This  fort  pro¬ 
duces  its  flowers  in  much  greater  plenty  than  the  firft  iort, 
fo  that  in  fummer  and  autumn  they  are  feldom  long  defti- 
tute  of  flowers ;  but  I  have  never  feen  any  of  the  pods  of 
this  fort  produced  in  England. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  upon  the  rocks  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  ftrike  their  roots  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  fpread  themfelves  greatly.  They 
are  propagated  here  very  eafily,  by  taking  oft'  any  of  the 
fide  branches,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which, 
when  planted,  put  out  roots  very  freely.  The  branches 
Ihould  be  flipped  off  from  the  plants  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  are  joined  by  a  fmali  ligature,  fo  will  not  occalion  a 
great  wound,  the  joints  at  the  place  where  they  are  con- 
nedted  being  almoft  clofed  round  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  through 
the  branch,  the  wound  will  be  fo  great  as  to  occafion  their 
rotting  when  planted  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place 
under  cover  for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  the  wounded  part 
may  dry  and  heal  over,  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife 
they  will  rot ;  then  they  ftiould  be  planted  in  pots,  filled 
with  earth,  compofed  of  frelh  fandy  earth,  mixed  with 
lime  rubbilh  and  fea  fand  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  promote  their  taking  root ; 
they  Ihould  be  now  and  then  lprinkled  with  water,  but  it 
mull  be  given  them  fparingly,  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
taken  root,  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  air.  If  thefe 
plants  are  kept  in  a  very  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  and  ir\ 
fummer  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  w'here  they  may  enjoy 
much  free  air,  but  fereened  from  wet  and  cold,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  fo/  although  they  will  live  in 
the  open  air  in  fummer,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  good  green-houfe,  yet  thofe  plants  will  not  flower 
fo  well  as  thole  managed  in  the  other  way.  Thefe  plants 
muft  have  little  water  given  them,  efpecially  in  winter. 

STAPHYLAEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  336.  Bladder  Nut. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  empalement  is  concave,  coloured,  and  fo  large  as  to  bulofe 
the  fower,  which  has  five  oblong  ered petals,  and  a  pitcher-Jhaped 
concave  nedarium  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  with  five  oblong 
ered  fifes,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits,  and  a  thick  germen , 

5  D  z  divided 
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divided  in  three  parts,  fupporiing  three  fiyles,  to  which  there  are 
°biufe  fiigmas  contiguous.  The  germeti  afterward  becomes  two 
hard  ahnofi  globular  feeds,  included  in  three  bladders,  joined  by  a 
longitudinal Jeam,  with  an  acute  point  opening  within. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Staphyl/ea  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 1 2.  Bladder 
Nut  with  winged  leaves. 

2.  St  aphyl  je  a  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  112.  Bladder 
Nut  with  trifoliate  leaves ;  or  three-leaved  Virginian  Bladder 
Nut. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  flhrub  in  the  nur- 
fery-gardens.  This  hath  feveral  fhrubby  ltalks  ariflng  from 
the  fame  root,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  bark,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  pithy,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compoied 
of  two  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe 
differ  greatly  in  fize  according  to  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
the  flirubs.  They  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  long  flender  foot-llalks,  which  hang  down¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  ffalks  near  their 
extremity,  and  are  difpofed  in  oblong  bunches ;  they  have 
each  five  oblong  white  petals,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
Roie  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  inflated  capfules  or  bladders, 
compofed  of  three  cells,  one  or  two  of  which  have  a  roundilh, 
imooth,  hard  feed,  and  the  other  are  barren. 

This  fhrub  makes  a  variety  when  intermixed  with  others, 
though  their  flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  nuts  of 
this  tree  being  hard  and  fmooth,  are  ffrung  for  beads  by 
the  Roman  Catholicks  in  fome  countries;  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  eat  the  nuts,  though  they  have  a 
difagreeable  taffe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but  is 
now  become  as  common  in  the  nurfery-gardens  about  Lon¬ 
don  as  the  other.  This  hath  a  more  iubftantial  ffalk  than 
the  firft ;  the  bark  of  the  older  branches  and  ftalks  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  gray  colour  ;  that  of  the  young  is  of  a  light  green 
and  very  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  are  by  threes  on  each  foot- 
ftalk  ;  the  lobes  are  oval,  ending  in  a  point,  and  their  edges 
are  fawed  ;  they  are  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  plants ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
branches,  in  longer  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  their  foot-ftalks  are  much  {hotter  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
cleaner  white,  and  their  petals  are  fomewhat  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  as  are  alfothe  Bladder  capfules ;  the  feeds 
are  larger,  and  ripen  better  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  ufually  propagated  by  fuckers,  from 
the  root  which  the  firft  fort  fends  out  in  plenty  ;  thefe  fhould 
betaken  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  their  roots 
trimmed,  then  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  rows  at  three  feet 
dillance,  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery 
the  plants  fhould  Hand  one  or  two  years,  according  to  their 
ftrength,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

The  plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  manner  from 
fuckers,  are  very  fubjeft  to  put  out  fuckers  in  greater  plenty 
from  their  roots  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  or 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  fo  are  not  to  be  chofen 
when  the  other  can  be  had  ;  therefore  thofe  who  propagate 
them  for  their  own  ufe,  fhould  prefer  the  other  methods. 
If  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young  branches  fhould 
be  laid  down  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed 
for  other  trees  and  flirubs  ;  thefe  will  have  put  out  roots 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  from  the 
old  plants,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow 
one  or  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  Hand. 


When  thefe  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  fhould  be  the 
{hoots  of  the  former  year,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall  piece 
of  the  two  years  wood  at  the  bottom,  they  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  fueeeed  ;  for  as  the  young  (hoots  are  foft  and  pithy, 
fo  they  are  very  fubjed  to  rot,  when  they  have  no  part  of 
the  old  wood  to  them.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn 
on  a  fhady  border,  but  muft  not  have  too  much  wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  early 
in  autumn,  in  beds  of  light  frefti  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and,  in  very  dry  weather,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  water,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth ;  in  thefe 
beds  they  may  remain  until  October  following,  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  ar.d  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows ;  and,  if  the  following 
fpring  (hould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
them  a  little  water,  to  encourage  their  taking  rdot ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds  in  fummer,  and  every  fpring  to 
prune  off  irregular  branches,  and  dig  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  to  loofen  the  earth,  that  their  roots  may  the  more 
eafily  extend.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  years, 
by  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  either  in  wildernefs  quarters,  or 
in  clumps  of  various  trees,  where  they  will  add  to  the  di- 
verfity.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  in 
autumn,  with  other  deciduous  trees.  When  thefe  feeds  are 
flown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

African  Bladder  Nut.  See  Royena. 

Laurel-leaved  American  Bladder  Nut.  See 
Ptelea. 

STAR-FLOWER.  See  Ornithogalum. 

STAR  WORT.  ■ 'See  After. 

SFATICE.  down.  Inf,  R,  H.  341.  tab.  177.  Thrift, 
or  Sea  Pink. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  roundifh  head,  furrounded  by  a 
common fcaly  empalement ;  each  fewer  has  alfo  a  funnel Jhaped 
empale  men  t  of  one  leaf ;  the  flowers  are  funnel-fhaped ;  the  bafe 
of  the  petals  are  narrow,  their  points  broad,  and  Jpread  open  ; 
they  have  five  fiamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  profir  ate  fummits ;  and  a  fmall  germen,  fupporting  five 
* fiyles ,  which  fiand  apart,  crcvsned  by  acute  ftigmas.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  one  fmall  roundifh  Jeed,  inclofed  in  the 
empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  St  at  ice  foliis  lanceolatoTinearilus,  fquamis  calycinis 
inferioribus  acutis .  Thrift  with  fpear-  fhaped  linear  leaves, 
and  the  lower  feales  of  the  empalement  acute-pointed. 

2.  St  a  tice  foliis  linearibus  fubulatis ,  fquamis  calycinis  ob- 
tufis.  Thrift  with  linear  avvl-fhaped  leaves,  and  obtufe 
feales  to  the  empalement. 

3.  St  a  tice  foliis  linearibus  planis,  fquamis  calycinis  obtufis. 
Thrift  with  plain  linear  leaves,  and  obtufe  feales  to  the 
empalement;  or  Sea  Pink. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  or.  the  Alps,  and  other  cold 
mountains  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe .  This  has  a  perennial, 
fibrous  root,  from  which  come  out  many  narrow,  fmooth, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fitting  clofe 
over  each  other  at  their  bafe.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  are  naked,  and  rife  about  a  foot  high,  terminated 
by  ore  globular  head,  containing  feveral  fmall,  pale,  red 
flowers,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale¬ 
ment;  immediately  under  the  flower  is  placed  five  narrow 
leaves,  which  afterward  fall  oft*.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  feeds,  which  are  clofely  wrapped  up  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  empalemeat  of  the  flower.  There  are  two  varieties 

of 
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of  this,  one  with  white  flowers,  and  the  other  a  bright 
red.  6 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  ether 
cold  mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  inches 
high,  but  when  it  is  planted  in  gardens,  it  becomes  much 
larger.  1  he  roots  of  this  are  fibrous  and  perennial ;  they 
divide  into  heads,  which  have  a  great  number  of  narrow 
Grafs-like  leaves,  fitting  clofe  round  the  heads,  whofe  bafe 
embrace  the  ilems,  and  lie  over  each  other.  The  ftalks 
are  naked,  and  rife  about  fix  inches  high,  fuflaining  on 
their  tops  heads  of  pale  purplifh  flowers,  inclofed  in  one 
common  fcaly  empalement,  whofe  feales  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  their  points. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fait  marfhes,  where 
the  lea  flows  over  them  frequently,  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  very  narrow,  fhort,  and  plain  ;  the  ftalks 
feldom  rife  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  the  heads 
ot  flowers  are  fmall,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  flelh 
colour,  fo  make  but  little  appearance. 

There  was  forne  years  gall  another  fpecies  of  this  genus 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  which  came  from  Portugal,  with  a 
thick  perennial  ilalk,  which  by  age  became  fhrubby,  and 
rofe  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ;  the  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
firil  fort,  but  much  larger;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
were  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  naked,  and  terminated  by  one 
large  globular  head  of  flowers,  of  a  pale  red  colour;  but 
all  the  plants  of  this  kind  which  were  in  England,  the  fevere 
froft  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740  deilroyed,  fince 
which  time  I  have  not  feen  one  plant. 

The  fecond  fort  was  formerly  planted  in  gardens,  to 
make  edgings  on  the  fides  of  borders  in  the  flower  gardens ; 
for  which  pupofe  they  were  then  in  great  efteem,  but  of  late 
they  have  been  very  jo  Illy  rejected,  becaufe  there  was  a 
neceflity  of  tranfplanting  thefe  edgings  every  year,  other- 
wife  they  could  not  be  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  befidcs, 
wherever  a  plant  failed,  which  was  no  extraordinary  thing, 
there  always  appeared  a  large  unfightly  gap  ;  however, 
though  they  are  not  in  ufe  at  prefent  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
a  few  plants  of  the  firil  and  fecond  ihould  have  a  place  in 
fome  part  of  the  flower-garden  for  variety,  efpecially  the 
variety  with  red  flowers.;  they  will  grow  in  alrnoll  any  foil 
or  fituation,  and  their  flowers  will  continue  a  long  time  in 
beauty,  efpecially  in  a  ihady  fituation. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots ; 
the  bell  time  for  which  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take 
root  before  the  froft,  for  thefe  will  flower  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  plants  will 
not  be  in  fo  much  danger  of  mifearrying,  efpecially  when 
the  fpring  happens  to  prove  dry.  After  thefe  plants  have 
taken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and  part  their 
roots  annually,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  longer 
unremoved,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  and  decay,  efpeci¬ 
ally  when  they  are  planted  in  good  ground. 

S  FEWARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  758. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

'The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five  oval 
concave  fegments  ;  it  has  five  large  oval  petals ,  which  fpread 
open,  and  a  great  number  of  Jlender  Jlamina,  joined  in  a  cylinder 
at  bottom,  and  are  Jhortcr  than  the  petals ,  to  which  they  are 
convened  at  their  bafe,  terminated  by  roundijb  profirate  fummits, 
with  a  roundijh  hairy  germen,  fupporting  Jive  flyles  the  length  of 
the  /lamina,  crowned  by  obtufle  fligmas.  The  germen  after-ward 
turns  to  a  five-cornered  capfule  with  five  cells,  opening  with 
five  valves,  whofe  cells  are  clofed ,  each  containing  one  oval  com- 
preffed  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz, 
Stswartia.  Aft,  Upfal.  1741.  Stewartia. 
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This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  where  it  rifes 
with  flrong  ligneous  ftalks  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  garniffied  with  oval 
(pear  fhaped  leaves,  favved  on  their  edges,  and  pretty  much 
veined,  ftanding  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  their  empalements  are  of  one 
leaf,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom. 
The  flower  is  of  one  petal  (according  to  Pay  and  Toumefert ) 
which  is  cut  into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom,  but  their 
bafe  are  connected  together,  and  fall  off  united  ;  the  feg¬ 
ments  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open,  are  broad, 
and  obtufe  at  their  points,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  in  the 
middle;  they  are  white,  but  one  of  the  fegments  in  each 
flower  is  ilained  with  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour.  In  the 
center  of  the  flower  aiife  five  flyles,  which  are  furrounded 
by  a  circle  of  purple  llamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  blue 
fummits.  rI'he  llamina  are  inferted  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals, 
fo  form  at  their  bafe  one  body,  being  there  connedled  toge¬ 
ther.  The  fruit  of  this  is  a  conical,  dry,  ligneous  capfule, 
having  five  fharp  angles,  and  five  cells,  which  open  at  the 
top  with  five  valves,  each  cell  containing  one  oblong  fmooth 
feed. 

This  fhrub  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 
The  feeds  are  feldom  brought  to  England,  and  thofe  fre¬ 
quently  fail,  either  by  their  not  having  been  properly  im¬ 
pregnated,  or  duly  ripened,  for  I  have  examined  feveral 
which  have  been  hollow,  having  only  a  {hell ;  and  the 
plants  which  do  come  up,  are  very  difficult  to  maintain 
while  young,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  too  much  fun,  they 
will  foon  be  deilroyed,  nor  do  they  thrive  when  expofed  to 
the  open  air.  The  only  way  in  which  I  have  feen  the 
young  plants  fucceed  was,  when  they  were  fown  under 
glaffes,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants 
was  covered  with  mofs  to  keep  the  ground  moift,  and  the 
glaffes  were  conftantly  fhaded  every  day  when  the  fun  was 
bright.  With  this  management  the  plants  feemed  in  good 
health,  but  made  little  progrefs  in  their  growth. 

STOCK  GILLIFLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus. 

STOEBE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  839. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  is  comp  fid  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  included 
in  one  common  empalement ,  whofe  feales  are  awl-Jhaped  and  per¬ 
manent  ;  between  each  fc ale  is  fituated  one  floret,  whofe  empale¬ 
ment  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  acute  haves,  which  are  equal 
and  ere  ft.  The  florets  are  funnel -Jh aped,  of  one  petal,  cut  into 
five  points  at  the  brim  ;  they  have  five  fhort  hair-like  fiamiila, 
terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  an  oblong  germen ,  fupport¬ 
ing  a  Jlender  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  fligma.  I  he  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed ,  crowned  with  a  long  feathery 
dawn,  fitting  in  the  common  empalement . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Stoebe.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  390.  Stoebe. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  it 
is  perennial,  having  a  ligneous  ftalk,  which  rifes  two  or 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  flender  branches  from  the  fides, 
garnifhed  with  fhort  linear  leaves,  that  are  for  the  moll 
part  hooked,  of  a  grayilh  colour,  and  placed  irregularly 
round  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fingle 
heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets, 
"included  in  one  common  empalement,  whofe  feales  lie  over 
each  other  like  thofe  of  fifh.  The  florets  are  fingle,  and 
peep  out  between  the  feales  of  the  empalement. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  July  upon  a  bed  of  foft  loam,  and  covered  clofe 
down  either  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  fhading  them  every 
day  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  mull 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  afterward  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  t;U 
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they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
fneltered  fituation  with  other  tender  exotick  plants,  and  in 
autumn  they  mull  be  removed  into  (belter,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England. 

STOECHAS.  Town.  hjl.  R.  H.  201.  tab.  95.  Cafli- 
dony,  French  Lavender,  or  Stickadore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fower  has  an  oval  permanent  empalement ,  whofe  brim 
has  Jome  obfcure  indentures  ;  it  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube  longer  than  the  empalement ,  whofe  brim  fpreads 
open.  The  upper  lip  is  large,  bifid ,  and  open ;  the  under  lip  is 
cut  into  three  roundijh  almojl  equal  fegments.  It  has  four  flamina 
veit bin  the  tube,  which  are  turned  afide,  two  of  which  are 
jhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fimall  Jummits,  and  a  qua- 
drifid  germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Jiyle  the  length  of  the  tube, 
crowned  by  an  obtufie  indented fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  four  almojl  oval  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 
To  which  the  following  notes  mufi  be  added :  the  fiowers  are 
ranged  in  feveral  feries,  and  the  fpikes  are  terminated  by  tufts 
of  leaves.  ' 

The  Species  2re, 

1.  Stoechas  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus,  pedunculis  brevio- 
ribus.  Stoechas  with  fpear-lhaped  linear  leaves,  andlhorter 
foot-llalks  to  the  flowers. 

2.  Stoechas  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus,  pedunculis  longifji- 
mis.  Stoechas  with  fpear-lhaped  linear  leaves,  and  the 
longed  foot-llalks  to  the  flowers. 

3.  Stoechas  foliis  pinnato-dentatis.  Stoechas  with  wing- 
indented  leaves. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Spain,  from  whence  the  tops  or  heads  of  flowers  are  im¬ 
ported  to  England  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  this  has  a  low,  thick, 
IhnJbby  llaik,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
ligneous  branches  the  whole  length,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  fpear-lhaped  linear  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which 
are  hoary  and  pointed,  of  a  ilrong  aromatick  feent,  and 
fcand  oppofite  on  the  branches  at  each  joint,  with  fmaller 
leaves  of  the  fame  lhape,  coming  out  at  the  fame  places. 
The  branches  are  terminated  wjth  fcaly  fpikes  of  purple 
flowers  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  fpikes  are  four-cor¬ 
nered  ;  the  feales  lie  over  each  other  like  thofe  of  filh  ;  out 
of  each  fcale  peeps  one  lip  flower,  whofe  tube  is  the  length 
of  the  fcale,  fo  the  two  lips  only  appear;  the  under  is 
fpread  open,  and  the  upper  Hands  eredt.  The  fpike  of 
flowers  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  tuft  of  purple  leaves  like 
the  Clary  of  Matthiolus ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
very  Ilrong,  aromatick,  agreeable  odour. 

The  heads  of  flowers  of  this  kind  are  ufed  in  fome  of 
the  capital  medicines  diredled  by  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
which  are  commonly  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France, 
where  the  plants  are  in  great  plenty  ;  but,  as  thefe  are 
feldom  imported,  and  very  little  care  taken  in  the  drying 
and  packing  them,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  a  mouldinels 
in  their  paflage,  and  are  not  near  fo  good  for  ufe  as  thofe 
which  are  gathered  frelh  in  England,  where  the  plants  may 
be  cultivated  to  great  advantage. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  the  firll  confiils  in  the  foot-llalks, 
which  fullains  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  being  three  times  the 
length  of  thofe  of  the  firll  fort,  and  naked,  having  no 
leaves.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer,  and  not  fo 
thick,  and  have  more  coloured  leaves  on  their  tops,  which 
are  longer,  and  of  a  brighter  purple  colour.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  accidental,  for  I  have  many  years  propa¬ 
gated  this  plant  by  feeds,  and  have  always  found  the  plants 
produced  were  the  fame.  Of  both  thefe  there  are  fome 
plants  which  vary  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fome  pro¬ 
ducing  white,  and  others  purplilh  flowers,  but  tire  moil 
common  colour  is  blue. 
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Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  flowing  their  feeds  up¬ 
on  a  bed  of  light  dry  foil  in  March ,  and  when  they  come 
up,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds  until  they 
are  two  inches  high,  at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  removed  ; 
therefore  there  mud  be  a  fpot  of  light  dry  ground  prepared, 
and  laid  level,  which  mull  be  trodden  out  in  beds,  into 
which  the  plants  fnould  be  planted  at  about  five  or  fix 
inches  dillance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  further  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer ;  but,  if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  them  with  mats,  Peas  haulm,  or 
fome  other  light  covering,  to  guard  them  againll  the  froil, 
which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  injure  them  while  they 
are  fo  young  ;  but  in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
following  fpring,  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  obferving,  if  pofiible,  to  tranfplant  them 
in  a  warm  moid  feafon,  and  not  to  let  them  remain  long 
above  ground,  for  if  their  roots  are  dried,  they  feldom  gTovv 
well  after.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  ihould  be 
a  dry  warm  fand  or  gravel,  and  the  poorer  the  foil  is  in 
which  they  are  planted,  the  better  they  will  endure  the  cold 
of  the  winter,  provided  the  ground  be  dry,  though  indeed 
the  plants  will  thrive  better  in  fummer  upon  a  rich  moill 
ground  ;  but  then  they  will  not  produce  fo  many  flowers, 
nor  will  the  heads  or  fpikes  have  near  16  Ilrong  an  aroma¬ 
tick  (cent,  as  is  the  cafe  with  mod  forts  of  aromatick  plants. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or 
cuttings  of  any  of  the  kinds  in  the  fpring,  obferving  to  re- 
frelh  them  with  water  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  may  be  managed  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the 
feedling  plants ;  but,  as  thofe  plants  railed  from  feeds  are 
much  better  than  thefe,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  this  way,  efpecially  fince  their  feeds  ripen  fo  well 
in  this  cduntry. 

The  heads  of  the  fird  forts  may  be  gathered  for  ufe  when 
the  dowers  are  in  full  perfection,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  a 
lhady  place,  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  for  ufe. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalujia  in  Spain,  and 
alfo  about  Murcia ;  this  has  a  ligneous  dalk,  which  rifes 
two  or  three  feet  high,  furnilhed  with  branches  on  every 
fide,  which  are  four  cornered,  and  garniflied  with  leaves, 
placed  oppofite  by  pairs,  indented  regularly  on  both  fides, 
aimed  to  the  midrib,  in  form  of  winged  leaves  ;  they  are 
of  a  grayilh  colour,  have  a  pleafant  aromatick  odour  and 
biting  warm  tade.  The  dowers  are  produced  in  fcaly  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  long  naked  foot- 
llalks  ;  they  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  about  an  inch 
long,  terminated  by  a  few  purpliih  leaves  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  forts,  which  inclined  me  to  keep  it  joined 
to  them.  It  flowers  great  part  of  fummer,  but  the  feeds 
very  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

As  this  plant  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England,  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  April , 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  two  other  forts, 
will  take  root  very  freely  ;  but  thefe  plants,  when  rooted, 
mud  be  planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  Iheltered  from 
fevere  frofl  in  winter,  becaufe  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  air  through  the  winter  in  England,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young  ;  but,  when  they  have  obtained  llrength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  fituation,  upon  a  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  where  they 
will  be  dinted  from  growing  too  vigorously,  fo  will  endure 
the  cold  much  better  than  if  they  were  growing  in  bettef 
ground. 

STONECROP.  See  Sedum. 

STONECRO?  TREE.  See  Chenopodium. 

STOVES  are  contrivances  for  the  preferving  fuch  tender 
exotick  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  tbefe  northern  coun¬ 
tries 
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tries  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter.  Thefe  are  built 
in  different  methods,  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artill,  or  the  different  purpofes  for  which  they  are  inUfhded, 
but  in  England,  they  are  at  prefent  reducible  to  two  or  three. 

The  fiift  is  called  a  dry  (love,  being  fo  contrived,  that 
the  flues  through  which  the  fmoke  pafles,  are  either  carried 
under  the  paverhcnt  of  the  floor,  or  elfe  arc  ercdted  in  the 
back  part  of  the  houfe,  over  each  other,  and  are  returned 
fix  or  eight  times  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height.  Jn  thefe  itoves  the  plants  are  placed  on 
fhelves  of  boards  laid  on  a  fcaffold,  rifing  above  each  other 
like  the  (eats  in  a  theatre,  for  the  greater  advantage  of 
their  handing  in  fight,  and  enjoying  an  equal  fhare  of  light 
and  air.  Jn  thefe  floves  are  commonly  placed  the  tender 
fous  of  Aloes,  Cereufes,  Euphorbiums,  Tithymals,  and 
other  fucculent  plants,  which  are  impatient  of  moifture  in 
winter,  and  therefore  require  for  the  moll  part  to  be  kept 
in  a  feparate  hove,  and  not  placed  among  trees,  or  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  which  perfpire  freelv,  and  thereby  often  caufe 
a  damp  air  in  the  houie,  w'hich  is  imbibed  by  the  ft  len¬ 
ient  plants  to  their  no  fmall  prejudice.  Thefe  llovec.  fiiouid 
be  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  fo  as  not  to  over  heat 
them,  nor  to  let  the  plants  fuffer  by  cold  ;  in  order  o 
which,  all  fuch  plants  as  require  nearly  the  fame  degree 
of  heat,  lhould  be  placed  by  themfelves  in  a  feparate 
houfe  ;  for  if  in  the  fame  flove  there  are  plants  placed  of 
many  different  countries,  which  require  as  m  ny  different 
heats,  by  making  the  houfe  warm  enough  for  fome  plants, 
others,  by  having  too  much  heat,  are  drawn  and  fpoiled, 

The  other  fort  of  floves  are  commonly  called  bark-ftoves, 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  dry  floves  already  mentioned. 
Thefe  have  a  large  pit,  nearly  the  length  of  the  houfe, 
three  feet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  unde,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  houfe  ;  which  pit  is  filled  with  frefli  tan¬ 
ners  bark  to  make  a  hot-bed,  and  in  this  bed  the  pots  of 
the  moll  tender  exotick  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants,  are 
plunged.  The  heat  of  this  bed  being  moderate,  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  always  kept  in  adtion,  and  the  moiflure, 
detained  by  the  bark,  keeps  the  fibres  of  their  roots  in  a 
dudlile  ftate,  which  in  the  dry  flove,  where  they  are  placed 
on  (helves,  are  fubjedl  to  dry  too  faft,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  plants.  In  thefe  floves,  if  they  are  rightly  contrived, 
may  be  preferved  the  moft  tender  exotick  trees  and  plants, 
which,  before  the  ufe  cf  the  bark  was  introduced,  were 
thought  impoflible  to  be  kept  in  England ;  but,  as  there  is 
fome  (kill  required  in  the  (Irudlure  of  both  thefe  floves,  I 
(hall  not  only  deferibe  them  as  intelligibly  as  pofiible,  but 
alfo  annex  plans  of  both  floves  hereto,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
every  curious  perfon  will  be  capable  of  directing  his  work¬ 
men  in  their  flrudlure. 

The  dimenfion  of  thefe  floves  fhould  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  preferved,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  fancy  of  the  owner  ;  but  their  length  (hould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  forty  feet,  urlefs  there  are  two  fire  places,  and  in  that 
cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  partition  of  glafs  in  the 
middle,  and  to  have  two  tan -pits,  that  there  may  be  two  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  for  plants  from  different  countries  (for 
the  reafons  before  given  in  the  account  of  dry  floves) ;  and 
were  I  to  eredt  a  range  of  floves,  they  (hould  be  all  built 
in  one,  ar.d  only  divided  with  glafs  partitions,  at  lead  the 
half  way  toward  the  front,  w'hich  will  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  plants,  becaufe  they  may  have  the  air  in  each 
divifion  fhifted  by  Aiding  the  glaffes  of  the  partitions,  or 
by  opening  the  glafs  door,  which  fhould  be  made  between 
each  divifion,  for  the  more  eafy  paflage  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Th-efe  floves  (hould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of  the  place  ;  for  if 
they  are  built  on  a  moift  fituation,  the  whole  lhould  be 
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placed  upon  (he  top  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  brick-work 
in  front  mull  be  raifed  three  feet  above  the  lurface,  which 
is  the  depth  of  the  bark-bed,  whereby  none  of  the  bark 
will  be  in  danger  of  lying  in  water,  but,  if  the  foil  be  dry, 
the  brick-work  in  front  need  not  be  more  than  one  foot 
above  ground,  and  the  pit  may  be  funk  two  feet  below  the 
(urface.  Upon  the  top  of  this  brick-work  in  front  mud 
be  laid  the  plate  of  timber,  into  which  the  wood-work  of 
the  frame  is  to  be  mortifed  ;  this  fhould  be  of  found  Oak 
without  fap,  the  dimenfion  ten  inches  wide,  and  fix  deep, 
an^l  the  upright  timbers  in  front  mull  be  placed  four  feet 
afunder,  or  fomewhat  more,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the. 
width  of  the  glafs-doors  or  fafhes ;  thefe  lhould  be  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  long  ;  their  dimenfion  (hould  be  ten  inches 
by  fix,  of  yellow  Fir ;  from  the  top  of  thefe  lhould  be 
(loping  glaffes,  which  (hould  reach  within  three  feet  of  the 
back  of  the  flove,  where  there  fhould  be  a  ftrong  crown 
piece  of  timber  placed,  in  w'hich  there  (hould  be  a  groove 
made  for  the  glafi’es  to  Aide  into  ;  the  dimenfion  of  the 
Hoping  timbers  lhould  be  one  foot  by  nine  inches,  of  yellow 
I  ir,  and  the  crown -plate  one  foot  by  nine  or  ten  inches  of 
'he  fame  timber.  The  wall  in  the  back  part  of  the  (love 
(hould  be  at  ieaft  eighteen  or  twenty-two  inches,  which  is 
two  br  cks,  or  two  bricks  and  a  half ;  for  the  greater  thick- 
neis  there  is  in  the  back  wall,  the  more  heat  will  be  thrown 
to  the  front,  whereby  the  air  of  the  (love  will  be  better 
warmed,  and  the  building  will  be  fo  much  ftronger,  for  to 
this  back  wall  the  Hues,  through  which  the  fmoke  is  to 
pafs,  mull  be  joined.  This  back  wall  (hould  be  carried  up 
about  lixteen  feet  high  or  more  for  tall  (loves,  that  they  may 
be  of  a  proper  height  to  fupport  the  timbers  of  the 
back  roof,  which  covers  the  (hed  behind  the  flove.  This 
roof  is  faflened  into  the  crown-piece  before  mentioned, 
which  in  tall  (loves  fliould  be  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
furfhee  of  the  tan  bed,  which  will  give  a  fufficient  declivity 
to  the  Hoping  glades  to  carry  off  the  wet,  and  be  of  a  rea- 
fonable  height  for  containing  many  tall  plants^  The  back 
roof  may  be  Hated,  covered  with  lead,  or  tiled,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  ;  but  the  manner  of  the  outfide 
building  is  better  expreffed  by  the  annexed  phn,  than  is 
poifible  to  be  deferibed  in  words. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  before  the  tan  bed,  there  (hould 
be  a  walk  about  two  feet  wide,  for  the  conveniency  of 
walking;  next  to  which  the  bark-pit  muft  be  placed,  which 
Aiould  be  in  width  proportionable  to  the  breadth  of  the 
houfe.  If  the  houfe  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  which  is  a  due 
proportion,  the  pit  may  be  nine  feet  wide,  and  behind  the 
pit  lhould  be  a  walk  two  feet  wide  to  pafs,  in  order  to  water 
the  plants,  life,  then  there  will  be  two  feet  left  next  the 
back  wall  to  eredt  the  flues,  which  mull  be  all  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  bark-bed.  Thefe  flues  ought  to  be  one  foot 
wide  in  the  clear,  that  they  may  not  be  too  foon  flopped 
with  the  foot,  as  alfo  for  the  more  conveniently  cleaning, 
them  ;  the  lower  flue,  into  which  the  fmoke  firft  enters  from 
the  fire,  lhould  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  in  the  clear  ; 
this  lhould  be  covered  with  broad  tiles,  which  fhould  be  a 
foot  and  a  half  fquare,  that  they  may  be  wide  enough  to 
extend  over  the  wall  in  front  of  the  fiue3,  and  to  take  fuffi¬ 
cient  hold  of  the  back  wall  ;  over  this  the  fecond  flue  muff 
be  returned  back  again,  which  may  be  twenty  inches  deep, 
and  covered  on  the  top  as  before,  and  fo  in  like  manner 
the  flues  may  be  returned  over  each  other  fix  or  eight  times, 
that  the  heat  may  be  fpent  before  the  fmoke  paffes  oft'. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  wall  in  front  of  thefe  flues  need  noc 
be  more  than  four  inches,  but  it  mud  be  well-jointed  with 
mortar,  and  pargitered  within  fide  to  prevent  the  fmoke 
from  getting  into  the  houfe,  and  the  outfide  (hould  be  faced 
with  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  keep  the 
mortar  from  cracking,  as  is  pradtifed  in  fetting  up  coppers. 
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If  this  be  carefully  done,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
Smoke  entering  the  houSe,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  againft;  for  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to 
plants  than  fmoke,  which  will  caufe  them  to  drop  their 
leaves,  and,  if  it  continue  long  in  the  houfe,  will  entirely 
deftroy  them. 

The  fire  place  muft  be  made  at, one  end,  where  there  is 
but  one;  but,  if  the  Hove  is  fo  long  as  to  require  two,  they 
Should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  Shed,  which  muft  be 
made  the  length  of  the  ftove,  that  the  fires  and  the  back  of 
the  flues  may  not  fuffer  from  the  outer  air,  for  it  will  be 
impofiible  to  make  tiie  fires  burn  equally,  where  the  wind 
has  full  ingrefs  to  them  ;  and  it  will  be  troublefome  to 
attend  the  fires  in  wet  weather,  where  they  are  expofed  to 
the  rain. 

The  contrivance  of  the  furnace  mull;  be  according  to  the 
luel  which  is  defigned  to  burn,  but  as  turf  is  the  cheapeft 
firing  for  ftoves,  where  it  can  be  had,  many  prefer  it,  be- 
caufe  it  lafts  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  fuel,  fo  requires 
Jefs  attendance.  I  Shall  deicribe  a  proper  Sort  of  furnace  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  whole  of  this  furnace  Ihould  be  eredled  within  the 
houfe,  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  heat,  and  the 
front  wall  on  the  outfide  of  the  fire  place,  next  the  Ihed, 
Ihould  be  three  bricks  thick,  the  better  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  coming  out  that  way.  The  door  of  the  furnace,  at 
which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  muft  be  as  fmall  as  conveniently 
may  be  to  admit  of  the  fuel ;  and  this  door  Ihould  be  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  made  to  Shut  as 
clofe  as  poffible,  fo  that  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  heat 
pals  off  through  it.  This  furnace  Ihould  be  about  twenty 
inches  deep,  and  fixteen  inches  Square  at  bottom,  but  may 
be  Sloped  off  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  be  two  feet  fquare  at 
the  top  ;  and  under  this  furnace  Should  be  a  place  for  the 
allies  to  fall  into,  which  Should  be  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
as  wide  as  the  bottom  of  the  furface  ;  this  Should  alfo  have 
an  iron  door  to  Shut  as  clofe  as  poffible,  but  juft  over  the 
aih-hole,  above  the  bars  which  fupport  the  fuel,  Should  be 
a  Square  hole  about  four  or  Six  inches  wide  to  let  in  air  to 
make  the  fire  burn  ;  this  muft  alio  have  an  iron  frame, 
and  a  door  to  Shut  clofe  when  the  fire  is  perfectly  lighted, 
which  will  make  the  fuel  lart  longer,  and  the  heat  will  be 
more  moderate. 

The  top  of  this  furnace  Should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  top 
of  the  bark-bed,  that  the  lcv/eft  flue  may  be  above  the  fire, 
i'o  that  there  may  be  a  greater  draught  for  the  fmoke,  ar.d 
the  furnace  Should  be  arched  over  with  bricks.  The  heft 
materials  for  this  purpofe  are  what  the  bricklayers  call 
Windjor  Ericks,  which  Should  be  laid  in  loam  of  the  fame 
kind  as  that  the  bricks  are  made  with  ;  and  this,  when 
burnt  by  fire,  will  cement  the  whole  together,  and  become 
like  one  brick  ;  but  you  Should  be  very  careful,  wherever 
the  fire  is  placed,  that  it  be  not  too  near  the  bark- bed,  for 
the  heat  of  the  fire  will,  by  its  long  continuance,  dry  the 
bark,  fo  that  it  will  lofe  its  virtue,  and  be  in  danger  of 
taking  fire;  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the  beft  method  to 
continue  a  hollow,  between  the  brick -work  of  the  fire  and 
that  of  the  pit,  about  eight  inches  wide,  which  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  any  damage  arifing  from  the  heat  of  the  fire ; 
nor  Should  there  be  any  wood-work  placed  near  the  flues, 
or  the  fire  place,  becaufe  the  continual  heat  of  the  ftove 
may  in  time  dry  it  fo  much,  as  to  caufe  it  to  take  fire, 
which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  againft. 

The  entrance  into  this  ftove  Should  be  either  from  a 
green-houfe,  the  dry  ftove,  or  elfe  through  the  Shed  where 
the  fire  is  made,  becaufe  in  cold  weather  the  front  glades 
muft  not  be  opened.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  Should  be 
clean  white- waflied,  becaufe  the  whiter  the  back  part  of 
the  houfe  is,  the  better  it  will  reflect  the  light,  which  is  of 
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great  confequence  to  plants,  efpccially  in  winter,  when  the 
Stove  is  obliged  to  be  Shut  op  clofe. 

Over  the  top  Sliding  glides  there  fhould  be  either  wooden 
Shutters,  or  tarpawlins  fixed  in  frames,  to  cover  them  in 
bad  weather,  to  prevent  th£  wet  from  getting  through  the 
glaffes,  and  to  fecure  them  from  being  broken  by  Storms 
and  hail ;  and  thefe  outer  Coverings  will  be  very  fervice- 
able  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  and  if  in  very  fevere  cold  there 
is  a  tarpawlin  hung  before  the  upright  glafles  in  the  front, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervicc  to  the  ftove,  and  much  lefs  fire 
will  preferve  a  heat  in  the  houfe. 

As  in  this  ftove  will  be  placed  the  plants  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  Eajl  and  Wejt-lndies ,  the  heat  Should  be  kept 
up  equal  to  that  marked  Anana  upon  the  botanical  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  Ihould  never  be  Suffered  to  be  above  eight 
or  ten  degrees  cooler  at  moft ;  nor  Should  the  fpirit  be 
raifed  above  ten  degrees  higher  in  the  thermometer  during 
the  winter  feafon,  both  which  extremes  will  be  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  exa&ly  of  the  temper  of  the 
air  in  the  ftove,  the  thermometer  Should  be  hung  at  a  good 
diftance  from  the  fire,  nor  fhould  the  tube  be  expofed  to 
the  fun  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  much  in  lhade  as  poffible, 
becaufe,  whenever  the  fun  Shines  upon  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer  but  one  fingle  hour,  it  will  raife  the  liquor  in 
the  tube  confiderabiy,  when  perhaps  the  air  of  the  houfe  is 
not  near  fo  warm,  which  many  times  deceives  thofe  who 
are  not  aware  of  this. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  placed  in  the  bark-bed, 
there  muft  be  a  particular  jegard  had  to  the  temper  of  the 
bark,  and  the  air  of  the  houie,  that  neither  be  too  violent ; 
as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently,  but  fparingly,  in  cold 
weather,  becaufe  when  they  are  in  continual  warmth,  which 
Will  caufe  them  to  perfpire  freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper 
fupply  to  anfwer  their  difeharge,  their  leaves  will  decay, 
and  foon  fall  off.  As  to  the  farther  dire&ions  concerning 
the  culture  of  the  particular  plants,  the  reader  is  defired 
to  turn  to  their  feveral  articles,  where  they  are  diitindiy 
treated  of. 

The  other  fort  of  ftove,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
dry  ftove,  as  was  before  faid,  may  be  either  built,  with 
upright  and  Sloping  glaffes  at  the  top,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  after  the  fame  model  of  the  bark- ftove,  which  is  the 
moft  convenient ;  or  elfe  the  front  glafles,  which  Should  run 
from  the  floor  of  the  cieling,  may  be  laid  Sloping,  to  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  the  better  to  admit  the  rays  oS  the  Sun 
in  Spring  and  autumn.  The  latter  method  has  been  chiefly 
followed  by  moft  perfons  who  have  built  thele  forts  of 
ftoves  ;  but  were  I  to  have  the  contrivance  of  a  Stove  of  this 
kind,  I  would  have  it  built  after  the  model  of  the  bark- 
ftove,  with  upright  glaffes  in  front,  and  Sloping  glafles  over 
them,  becaufe  this  will  more  eafily  admit  the  Sun  at  all  the 
different  feafons ;  for  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  high,  the 
top  glaffes  will  admit  the  rays  to  Shine  almoft  all  over  the 
houfe,  and  in  winter,  when  the  fun  is  low,  the  front  glaff'es 
will  admit  its  rays ;  whereas,  when  the  glaffes  ate  laid  to 
any  declivity  in  one  direction,  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  not 
fall  diredlly  thereon  above  a  fortnight  in  autumn  ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  in  Spring,  and  during  the  other  parts 
of  the  year,  they  will  fall  obliquely  thereon,  and  in  Sum-, 
mer,  when  the  fun  is  high,  the  rays  will  not  reach  above 
five  or  fix  feet  from  the  glafles.  Befides,  the  pbnts  placed 
toward  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  will  not  thrive  in  the 
fummer  feafon  for  want  of  air;  whereas,  when  there  a  e 
Sloping  glaffes  at  the  top,  which  run  within  four  feet  of  the 
back  of  the  houfe,  thefe,  by  being  drawn  down  in  hot 
weather,  will  let  in  perpendicular  air  to  all  the  plants ;  and 
of  how  much  fervice  this  is  to  all  forts  of  plants,  every  one 
who  has  had  opportunity  of  obferving  the  growth  of  plants 
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in  a  Hove,  will  eafily  judge,  for  when  plants  are  placed 
under  cover  of  a  deling,  they  always  turn  themfelves  to¬ 
ward  the  air  and  light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked  ;  and  if, 
in  order  to  preferve  them  Ilrait,  they  are  turned  every  week, 
they  will  neverthelcfs  grow  weak,  and  look  pale  and  fickly ; 
for  which  reafons,  I  am  fure,  whoever  has  made  trial  of 
both  forts  of  Hoves,  will  readily  join  with  me  to  recommend 
the  model  of  the  bark-fiove  for  every  purpofe. 

As  to  the  farther  contrivance  of  this  Hove,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  obferve  the  temper  of  the  place,  whether  the 
fituation  be  dry  or  wet;  if  it  be  dry,  then  the  floor  reed 
not  be  raifed  above  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  it  three  feet, 
efpecially  if  thefe  flues  are  to  be  carried  under  the  floor  ; 
for  when  they  are  erefted  clofc  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  they  will  raife  a  damp,  which  will  prevent  the 
flues  drawing  fo  well  as  when  they  are  more  elevated.  The 
furnace  of  this  Hove  mull  be  placed  at  one  end  of  chehoufe, 
according  to  the  directions  before  given.  This  mult  be 
made  according  to  the  fuel  intended  to  burn,  which,  if  for 
coals  or  wood,  may  be  made  according  to  the  common 
method  for  coppers,  but  only  much  larger;  becaufe,  as  the 
fire  is  t.o  be  continued  in  the  right  chiefly,  if  there  is  not 
room  to  contain  a  proper  quantity  of  fuel,  it  will  occafion 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  tending  upon  the  fire  in  the 
night,  which  ffiould  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  whenever  the  trouble  is  made  very  great  or  difficult, 
and  the  perfon  who  is  intruded  with  the  care  of  it,  has  not 
a  very  great  affeftion  for  the  thing,  and  is  withal  not  very 
careful,  there  will  be  great  hazard  of  the  firs  being  ncgleCled, 
w  hich  in  a  little  time  may  be  of  dangerous  coniequence  to 
the  plants;  but,  if  the  fuel  intended  be  turf,  then  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  furnace  may  be  the  fame  as  for  the  bark- 
fiove  already  mentioned.  The  flues  of  this  Hove,  if  they 
are  carried  under  the  pavement,  may  be  turned  after  the 
following  manner, 


which  will  caufe  them  to  draw  better  than  if  Ilrait ;  and  by 
this  method  of  difpoling  them,  they  may  be  fo  much  turned 
as  to  reach  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  houfe. 

The  depth  of  them  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  eighteen  inches, 
-and  the  width  nearly  equal,  which  will  prevent  their  being 
choked  up  with  foot,  as  is  ofeen  the  cafe  when  the  flues  ate 
made  too  fmall.  The  fpaces  between  the  flues  ffiould  be 
filled  up  either  with  dry  brick  rubbiffi,  lime,  or  fand,  from 
which  there  will  little  moifture  arife,  and  the  flues  Ihould 
be  elofely  plaflered  with  loam  both  within  and  without, 
ar.d  the  upper  part  of  them  covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth 
under  the  floor,  to  prevent  the  fmoke  from  getting  into 
the  houfe. 

When  the  flue  is  carried  from  the  furnace  to  the  end  of 
the  houfe,  it  may  be  returned  in  the  back  above  the  floor 
twice  in  fir  ait  lines,  which  may  be  contrived  to  appear  like 
a  ftep  or  two  ;  by  which  means  the  fmoke  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  houfe  until  all  its  heat  is  fpent,  which  will  eon- 
fequently  warm  the  air  of  the  houfe  the  better  ;  and  the 
chimneys,  threugh  which  the  fmoke  is  to  pafs  off,  may  be 
either  at  both  ends,  or  in  the  middle,  carried  up  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  brick-woik  of  the  flues,  fo  as  not  to  appear 
in  fight  in  the  houfe.  The  flues  ffiould  be  firfl  covered 
with  broad  tiles,  and  then  a  bed  of  fand  laid  over  them 
about  two  inches  thick,  upon  which  the  plain  tiles  ffiould 
be  laid  to  correfpond  with  the  reft  of  the  floor.  This 
thicknefs  of  cover  will  be  full  enough  to  prevent  the  too 
fudden  rife  of  the  heat  from  the  flues. 

Rut  if  the  furnace  is  placed  under  the  floor,  the  thicknefs 
of  fand  between  the  brick  arch  which  covers  it  and  the 
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floor,  ffiould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  fix  inches,  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  ffiould  be  funk  the  lower;  and  if 
from  the  fire-place  to  the  end  of  the  houfe,  the  flues  are 
laid  a  little  rifmg,  it  will  caufe  them  to  draw  the  better ; 
but  this  rife  mull  be  allowed  in  the  placing  them  lower  un¬ 
der  the  floor  next  the  lire,  becaufe  the  floor  muft  be  laid 
perfectly  level,  otherwife  it  will  appear  unfightly. 

In  this  Hove  there  ffiould  be  a  Hand  or  feaf- 
fold  ere&ed  for  placing  (helves  above  each 
other,  in  the  manner  annexed,  that  the  plants 
may  be  difpofed  above  each  other,,  fo  as  to 
make  a  handfome  appearance  in  the  houfe  ; 
but  thefe  (helves  ffiould  be  made  moveable,  fo  as  to  be  raifed 
or  funk,  according  to  the  various  heights  of  the  plants, 
otherwife  it  will  be  very  troublefome  to  raife  or  fink  every 
particular  plant,  according  to  their  heights,  or  every  year 
as  they  advance  in  their  growth. 

In  placing  the  feet  of  this  Hand,  you  mull  be  careful  not 
to  fet  them  too  near  the  fire,  nor  diredly  upon  the  top  of 
the  flue,  efpecially  that  end  next  the  fire,  lefl  by  the  con- 
fiant  heat  of  the  tiles  the  wood  fliould  take  fire,  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  guarded  againfl,  fince  fuch  an  accident 
would  go  near  to  deflroy  all  the  plants,  if  the  houfe  efcaped 
being  burnt.  This  Hand  or  fcaffold  ffiould  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  houfe,  leaving  a  paffage  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  the  front,  and  another  of  the  fame  width  in 
the  back,  for  the  more  conveniently  paffing  round  the 
plants  to  water  them,  and  that  the  air  may  freely  ciVculate 
about  them.  In  dif'pofing  the  plants,  the  tallefl  ffiould  be 
placed  backward,  and  the  fmallefl  in  front,  fo  that  there 
will  not  be  occafion  for  more  than  four  (helves  in  height  at 
moH  ;  but  the  fcaffold  ffiould  be  fo  contrived,  that  there 
may  be  two  or  three  (helves  in  breadth  laid  upon  every  rife 
whenever  there  may  be  occafion  for  it,  which  will  fave  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  difpofing  of  the  plants. 

In  the  eredlion  of  thefe  Hoves,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  join  them  all  together  with  only  glafs  partitions  between 
them,  as  was  before  obferved  ;  and  where  feveral  of  thefe 
Hoves  and  green-houfes  are  required  in  one  garden,  then  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  have  the  green  houfe  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Hoves  at  each  end,  either  in  the  manner  diredled  in 
the  plan  of  the  green-houfe  exhibited  in  that  article,  or 
carried  on  in  one  Hrait  front. 

By  this  contrivance  in  the  firmflure  of  thefe  houfes,  a 
perfon  may  pafs  from  one  to  the  other 'of  them,  without 
going  to  the  open  air,  which,  befides  the  pleafure  to  the 
owner,  is  alfo  of  great  ufe,  becaufe  there  will  be  no  occa¬ 
fion  of  making  a  back-way  into  each  of  them,  which  other- 
wife  mufi  be,  fince  the  front  glafles  of  the  Hove  Ihould  not 
be  opened  in  cold  weather,  if  it  can  poffibly  Le  avoided  on 
any  account,  otherwife  the  cold  air  ruihing  in,  will  greatly 
prejudice  the  very  tender  plants. 

But  befides  the  Hoves  here  deferibed,  and  the  green- 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  neceffary  to  have  a  glafs  cafe  or  two, 
wherever  there  are  great  colledlions  of  plants.  Thefe  may 
be  built  exactly  in  the  manner  already  deferibed  for  the 
Hoves,  with  upright  glaffes  in  front,  and  Hoping  glafles  over 
the  top  of  them,  which  ihould  run  within  three  feet  of  the 
back  of  the  houfe.  The  height,  depth,  and  other  dimen- 
fions,  (hould  be  conformable  to  that  of  the  Hoves,  which 
will  make  a  regularity  in  the  building.  Thefe  may  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  range  on  each  hand  beyond  the 
Hoves;  and  if  there  be  a  Hue  carried  along  round  each  of 
thefe,  with  an  oven  to  make  a  fire  in  very  cold  weather,  it 
will  fave  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and^prevent  the  frefi  from 
ever  entering  the  houfe,’  be  the  winter  ever  fo  fevere  ;  but 
the  upper  glafles  of  thefe  houfes  ffiould  have  either  ffiutters 
of  wood,  or  tarpawlins  in  frames,  to  cover  them  in  frofly 
weather ;  and  if  there  is  a  contrivance  to  cover  the  upright 
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glades  in  froft,  either  with  mats,  ftiutters,  or  tarpawlins,  it 
will  be  of  great  ufe  in  winter,  otherwife  the  flue  mult  be 
ufed  when  the  froft  comes  on,  which  diould  not  be  done, 
but  upon  extraordinary  occafions ;  becaufe  the  defign  of 
thefe  houfes  is,  to  keep  fuch  plants  as  require  only  to  be 
preferved  from  frofl,  and  need  no  additional  warmth,  but 
at  the  fame  time  require  more  air  than  can  conveniently 
be  given  them  in  a  green-houfe.  In  one  of  thefe  houfes 
may  be  placed  all  the  forts  of  African  Sedums,  Cotyledons, 
and  other  fucculent  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  other  may  be  placed  the  feveral  kinds  of  Ardlotis, 
Ofleofpermum,  Royena,  Lotus,  and  other  woody  or  her¬ 
baceous  plants  from  the  fame  country,  or  any  other  in  the 
fame  latitude. 

Thus-  by  contriving  the  green-houfe  in  the  middle,  and 
one  dove  and  a  glafs-cafe  at  each  end,  there  will  be  a  con- 
veniency  to  keep  plants  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  no  otherwife  maintained  but  by  placing 
them  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the  places 
of  their  native  growth. 

The  floves  before  defcribed  are  fuch  as  are  ufually  built 
to  maintain  exotick  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  England, 
unlcfs  they  enjoy  a  temperature  of  air,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  feveral  countries  from  whence  they  are  brought  j 
therefore,  whoever  is  inclinable  to  preferve  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  from  different  countries,  mud  contrive  to 
Lave  two  or  three  of  thefe  doves,  each  of  which  fhould  be 
kept  in  a  different  temperature  of  warmth  ;  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  alfo  adapted  to  the  feveral  degrees  of  heat,  as 
they  fhall  require,  to  preferve  them.  But  as  the  far  greated 
number  cf  doves,  which  have  been  erefted  in  England ,  are 
designed  for  the  culture  of  the  Ananas  only,  fo  I  fliall  add 
a  description  and  plans  of  two  forts  of  doves,  of  the  lead 
expence  in  building  for  this  purpofe  ;  fo  that  whoever  is 
inclinable  to  eredl  a  dove  for  ripening  of  the  Ananas,  may, 
by  attending  to  the  plans  and  deferiptions,  dire&the  build¬ 
ing  and  contriving  fuch  doves  as  they  are  defirous  to  have, 
or  according  to  the  number  of  fruit  propofed  to  be  ripened 
annually. 

The  firll  fort  of  dove  is  that  which  is  defigned  for  the 
plants  which  produce  the  fruit  the  fame  year;  for  as  the 
plants  do  not  generally  fruit,  until  the  fecond  year  from 
their  being  taken  from  the  old  plants,  whether  they  are 
fuckers  from  the  fide  of  the  plants,  or  crowns  taken  from 
the  fruit,  if  they  fruit  the  fucceeding  year,  the  fruit  will 
be  final! ;  therefore,  when  they  are  properly  managed,  they 
will  not  produce  their  fruit  until  the  fecond  year ;  by  which 
time  they  will  have  obtained  drength  to  produce  large  fruit, 
in  which  their  greated  value  confids;  for  although  there  are 
feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  differ  in  degrees  of 
goodnefs,  as  in  mod  other  fruits,  yet  they  may  all  of  them 
be  improved  in  their  fize,  without  diminiihing  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence  in  tade  ;  though  I  know  there  are  feme  perfons  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  who  believe,  that  the  fmall  fruit 
are  always  better  flavoured  than  the  large  ;  but  from  long 
experience  I  can  afiert,  that  the  larger  and  better  nourifhed 
this  fruit  is,  the  higher  will  be  its  flavour,  fuppofing  the 
forts  are  the  fame ;  therefore  every  perfon  who  cultivates 
this  fruit,  fhould  endeavour  to  have  it  improved  to  the 
greated  perfection  ;  in  order  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  a  fmall  dove,  in  which  the  young  plants  may  be 
placed  to  bring  them  forward  for  fruiting,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Jarger  dove 
for  ripening  :  but  1  fhall  return  to  the  description  of  the 
larger  dove.  The  length  of  this  mud  be  proportionable  to 
the  quantity  of  fruit  defired  in  one  feafon  ;  for  as  to  their 
width,  that  diould  not  be  much  varied  ;  the  tan-bed  fhould 
never  be  narrower  than  fix,  nor  fhould  it  be  more  than 
eight  feet  wide,  for  when  it  is  more,  there  will  be  difficulty 
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in  reaching  thofe  plants  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  to  water  or  clean  them  ;  and  if  there  is  room  enough- 
on  each  fide  of  the  bed  for  a  walk  a  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  perfons  to  water  and  do  every  thing 
which  is  necedary  to  the  plants ;  and  as  thefe  places  are 
not  defigned  for  walking  in,  fo  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  have 
broad  walks,  which  will  take  up  too  much  fpace  ;  for  the 
fires  mud  be  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of  the  houfe, 
otherwife  the  air  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of 
warmth.  If  the  dove  is  made  thirty-fix  feet  long  in  the 
clear,  then  the  tan -bed  may  be  thirty-three  feet  long,  and 
a  walk  left  at  each  end  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  whichyvifl 
be  fufficient  to  walk  round  the  bed  to  water  and  attend 
the  plants,  and  fuch  a  tan-bed  will  contain  eighty  fruiting 
plants  very  well ;  and  this  dove  may  be  very  well  warmed 
with  one  fire  ;  but  if  the  dove  is  built  much  larger,  there 
mud  be  two  fire-places  contrived,  one  at  each  end,  otlisr- 
wife  the  a:r  of  the  houfe  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat.  The  quantity  of  fuel  which  will  be  want¬ 
ing  for  a  dove  of  thirty-fix  feet  long  in  the  clear,  is  about 
three  chaldron  and  a  half  of  coals,  or  in  fuch  proportion 
for  any  other  fort  of  fuel  ;  when  coals  can  be  had  reafon- 
able  it  is  the  bed  kind  of  fuel ;  and  the  pit  or  Scolcb  coal  is 
preferable  to  the  Newcaflle  coal,  becaufe  the  latter  is  very 
fubjett  jo  melt  or  run  into  clinkers,  when  the  oven  is  very 
hot,  which  the  pit  coal  never  does,  but  always  burns  away 
with  a  white  afh,  making  bat  little  foot;  fo  that  the  flues 
will  not  require  to  be  fo  often  cleaned,  as  wheq  the  other 
coal  is  ufed.  The  next  bed  fuel  for  doves  is  Peat,  where 
it  can  be  procured  good  ;  but  the  feent  of  this  fuel,  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  many  people.  There  are  fome  perfons  who 
burn  wood  in  their  doves;  but  this  fuel  requires  much 
greater  attendance  than  any  other,  therefore  is  not  very 
proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  in  the  building  of  the  doves-, 
the  ovens  mud  be  contrived  for  the  fort  of  fuel  which  is  to 
be  ufed  in  them  ;  but  thefe  will  be  afterward  defcribed, 
and  the  places  where  they  fhould  be  fituated,  are  delineated 
in  the  plan. 

The  doves  defigned  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  Ananas, 
fhould  have  upright  glafi'es  in  their  front,  which  fhould  be 
high  enough  to  admit  a  perfon  to  walk  upright  under  them 
on  the  walk  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  ;  or  where  this  can- 
not  be  admitted,  the  front  walk  may  be  funk  one  foot 
lower  than  that  on  the  back  of  the  tan-bed,  fo  that  the 
furface  of  the  bed  Will  be  a  foot  above  the  walk,  which 
will  be  rather  an  advantage,  as  the  plants  will  be  fo  much 
nearer  the  glafs ;  and  a  perfon  may  with  great  eafe  water 
and  attend  the  plants,  when  they  are  thus  raifed  above  the 
walk;  therefore,  when  a  dove  is  fo  fituated,  as  that  the 
raifing  of  it  high  above  ground,  might  be  attended  with  inr 
convenience,  the  walks  quite  round  the  tan  bed  may  be 
funk  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  below  the  top  of  the  bed, 
which  will  admit  of  the  dove  being  built  fo  much  lower; 
for  if  there  is  height  for  a  perfon  to  walk  under  the  glades, 
it  will  be  as  much  as  is  required;  but  as  the  flues,  when 
returned  four  times  againd  the  back  wall,  will  rife  near 
leven  feet,  fo  the  bottom  of  the  lower  flue  fhould  be  on 
the  fame  level  with  the  walk,  to  admit  room  enough  for 
the  whole  under  the  roof.  Over  the  upright  glades  there 
rcuft  be  a  range  of  Hoping  glades,  which  mud  run  to  join 
the  roof,  which  diould  come  fo  far  from  the  Jback  wall  as 
to  cover  the  dues,  and  the  walk  behind  the  tan-pit  ;  for  if 
the  doping  glades  are  of  length  fufficient  to  reach  nearly 
over  the  bed,  the  plants  will  require  no  more  light,  there¬ 
fore  thefe  glades  diould  not  be  longer  than  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  which  will  render  them  more  manageable;  but 
the  annexed  plan  will  render  this  more  intelligible  than  any 
written  defeription  can  do. 

The 
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The  other  fort  of  ftove,  which  is  defigned  for  railing  of 
young  plants,  until  they  are  of  a  proper  lize  to  produce 
fruit,  need  not  be  built  fo  high  as  the  former  ;  therefore 
there  will  not  be  wanting  any  upright  glaftes  in  the  front, 
i>ut  the  frames  may  be  made  in  one  hope,  as  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  plan  ;  indeed  of  late  years,  many  perfons  have  made 
tan-beds,  with  two  flues  running  through  the  back  wall,  to 
warm  the  air  in  winter ;  and  thefe  beds  have  been  covered 
with  glafles,  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  common 
hot-beds,  but  larger  ;  thefe  were  contrived  to  fave  expence, 
and  have  in  many  places  anfwered  the  intention  ;  but  to 
thefe  there  are  feveral  obje&ions.  i.  That  of  having  no 
paflage  into  them,  fo  that  the  glafles  mull  be  taken  off, 
when  the  plants  want  water,  &c.  2.  The  damps  very 

often  rife  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  glafles  are  clofely 
ffiut,  which  often  proves  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  3. 
There  is  danger  of  the  tan  taking  fire,  where  there  is  not 
great  care  taken  that  it  doth  not  lie  near  the  flues ;  fo  that 
although  the  fmall  lloves  here  propofed  require  more  expence 
in  their  building,  yet,  being  greatly  preferable  to  thole  pits, 
and  the  after  expence  being  the  fame,  they  will  be  found 
fo  much  more  convenient  as  to  render  them  more  general 
where  this  fruit  is  cultivated. 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wet  fettling  about  the 
tan  in  winter,  the  bark-pit  may  be  funk  two  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  raifed  one  foot  above  the  furface;  the 
only  walk  which  is  necefiary  in  thefe  fioves,  is  that  on  the 
back  of  the  tan-bed,  which  may  be  on  the  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  tan-bed  will  be  more 
than  one  foot  above  the  walk,  and  the  flues  beginning  from 
the  level  of  the  walk,  there  will  be  room  to  return  them 
three  times,  which  will  warm  the  air  much  more  with  the 
fame  fire,  than  when  they  are  carried  but  twice  the  length 
of  the  Hove. 

But  in  wet  land  the  tan-bed  ffiould  be  wholly  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  preferve  the  tan 
from  being  chilled  by  moilture  ;  and  in  fuch  places  the 
walk  on  the  back  ffiould  be  raifed  near  two  feet  above  the 
slevel  of  the  ground,  becaufe  the  tan-bed  fhould  not  rife 
much  more  than  one  foot  above  the  walk  ;  for  if  it  is  higher, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  reach  the  plants  when  they  re¬ 
quire  water  ;  the  brick  w'all  of  the  pit,  on  the  fide  next  the 
walk,  need  not  be  more  than  four  inches  thick,  fo  far  as 
xiles  above  the  walk,  but  below  that  it  ffiould  be  nine  inches 
thick.  The  reafon  for  reducing  the  wall  above,  is  to  gain 
room  for  the  walk,  which  would  otherwife  be  too  much 
.'contracted;  and  if  there  is  a  kirb  of  Oak  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  four  inch  wall,  it  will  fecure  the  bricks  from  being 
difplaced,  and  fufficiently  flrengthen  the  wall,  which  being 
'but  one  foot  above  the  walk,  will  not  be  in  any  danger  of 
falling  ;  and  on  this  kirb  there  may  be  two  or  three  upright 
iron  bars  fixed  with  claws,  to  -fupport  the  crown-piece  of 
timber,  which  will  fecure  it  from  hanging  in  the  middle, 
which  in  a  great  length  is  very  often  the  cafe,  where  there 
are  no  fupports  placed  under  it ;  there  may  be  more  or  lefs 
of  thefe  bars  according  to  the  length  of  the  ftove,  but  if 
they  are  about  ten  feet  afunder,  it  will  be  near  enough.  If 
thefe  iron  bars  are  one  inch  fquare,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  anfwer  the  defign. 

But  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  annexed  plan  of  this  fmall 
ftove  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  contrivance, 
this  will  render  it  unneceflary  to  add  any  farther  defcrip- 
tion  here. 

An  explanation  of  the  plate  which  reprefents  the  two  forts  of 
frames  with  oiled  paper  for  covering  of  Melons . 

The  firft  of  thefe  frames  is  contrived  like  the  covers  of 
waggons  >  it  has  a  frame  of  wood  at  the  bale,  to  which  are 


faftentd  broad  hoops,  which  are  bent  over  circularly,  as  ia 
reprefcnted  at  Fig.  i.  The  width  of  this  frame  ffiould  be 
from  five  to  fix  feet,  for  lefa  than  five  feet  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  the  bed ;  and  if  they  are  more  than  fix  feet 
broad,  they  will  be  too  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move. 
a  Shews  the  feClion  of  the  width,  b  the  frame  of  wood  at 
the  bafe,  c  the  arch  of  hoops,  and  d  a  fmall  flip  of  wood, 
which  is  faftened  to  the  under  fide  of  the  hoops  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  pofition. 

rI  he  diftance  between  each  hoop  Ihould  not  be  more  than 
one  foot,  and  there  ffiould  be  two  rows  of  ftrong  pack¬ 
thread  or  rope-yarn  on  each  fide  of  the  arch  running  from 
hoop  to  hoop  at  the  places  marked,  e.  e.  e.  e.  to  keep  the 
oiled  paper  from  finking  down  with  wet.  The  length  of 
each  frame  ffiould  not  be  much  more  than  ten  feet,  which 
will  be  fufficient  length  for  Covering  three  plants,  that  be¬ 
ing  about  the  fize  of  a  three  light  fntme,  for  if  they  are 
longer,  they  will  be  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move ;  there¬ 
fore  there  Ihould  be  as  many  of  thefe  frames  made,  as  may 
be  necefiary  for  covering  the  quantity  of  plants  defigned. 
Fig.  2.  Reprefents  two  lengths  of  thefe  frames  joined,  G. 
ffiews  the  profile  of  the  frame,  and  H.  reprefents  the  paper 
turned  back,  that  it  may  be  fieen  how  it  is  laid  over  the 
frame. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  other  fort  of  frame  which  is  con¬ 
trived  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  a  fhews  a  fedticn  of  the  bafe  ; 
b  b  the  two  Hopes,  c  one  of  the  fides  which  is  contrived  to 
be  raifed  at  any  time  to  admit  air  to  the  plants,  d  ffiews 
the  place  where  this  ffiuts  down,  and  e  the  prop  which  fup¬ 
ports  it.  If  in  the  making  of  thefe  frames  every  other  light 
is  made  with  hinges  fo  as  to  be  raifed,  and  on  the  oppoflte 
fide  they  are  contrived  to  rife  alternately,  it  will  be  a  very 
good  method,  for  then  air  may  be  given  at  the  fide  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wind  ;  and  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
plants  require  a  large  ffiare  of  air,  they  may  all  be  raifed 
on  both  fides,  which  will  make  a  thorough  air  to  the  whole 
bed.  Fig.  4.  Shews  the  plain  of  thefe  frames ;  and  Fig.  5. 

’  the  fame  eredted;  g  reprefents  the  profile  of  it,  and  f  the 
covering  of  paper.  'This  fort  of  frame  may  be  made  of 
pantile  laths,  or  of  flips  of  deal  of  like  dimenfions,  becaufe 
they  ffiouid  not  be  too  heavy  ;  but  the  bafe  of  the  frame  to 
which  thefe  are  faftened,  ffiould  be  more  fubftantial.  Some 
perfons  who  have  made  trial  of  both,  recommend  the  latter 
for  the  convenience  of  giving  air  to  the  plants,  for  there  is 
no  other  contrivance  in  the  firft  fort  for  admitting  the  air, 
but  by  railing  the  whole  frame  on  one  fide  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  air  intended  to  be  admitted,  and  when 
the  feafon  is  warm,  they  generally  raife  thofe  frames  on 
both  fides,  and  permit  the  plants  to  run  out  from  under 
them. 

When  thefe  frames  are  made,  if  thay  are  well  painted 
over  with  the  following  compofition,  it  will  greatly  preferve 
them,  viz.  To  every  fix  pounds  of  melted  pitch,  add  half 
a  pint  of  Linfeed  oil,  and  a  pound  of  brick-duft;  thefe 
ffiould  be  well  mixed  together,  and  ufed  warm ;  when  this 
dries  it  becomes  a  hard  cement,  fo  that  no  moifture  can  pe¬ 
netrate  through  it,  and  is  the  belt  fort  of  pigment  for  all 
timber  expoled  to  the  weather,  I  have  ever  feen  ufed  ;  lb 
that  where  the  colour  is  not  ofFenflve  to  the  fight,  it  fiiould. 
be  preferred  to  every  other. 

When  the  frames  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper  ffiould 
be  paired  on  to  the  frames.  The  beft  fort  of  paper  for  tl^s 
purpofe,  is  what  they  call  Dutch  Wrapper  ;  this  is  ftrong, 
and  when  oiled  over  becomes  pellucid,  fo  admits  the  rays 
of  light  through  it  extremely  well.  After  the  pafte  is  well 
dried,  the  paper  ffiould  be  oiled  over  on  the  outfide,  which, 
if  well  done  with  Linfeed  oil,  will  be  fufficient,  for  the  oil 
will  foak  quite  through  the  paper,  fo  there  will  be  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  oiling  both  fides,  nor  for  doing  it  over  pore  than 
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once.  The  oil  fhould  be  dry  before  the  frames  are  ex*  1 
pofed  to  the  wet,  otherwife  the  paper  will  tear.  In  the 
palling  of  the  paper  on  the  frames,  there  fhould  be  care 
taken  to  flretch  it  very  fmooch,  and  alio -to  pafte  it  to  all 
the  ribs  of  the  frames,  and  alfo  to  the  packtnreads,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  from  raifing  the  paper,  which  would  foon 
tear  it,  w'hen  it  became  loole. 

The  above  defcription,  together  with  the  annexed  plan, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  inftrudlions  for  any  one  who 
is  defirous  of  making  thefe  covers ;  and  what  has  be'en  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  under  the  article  Melon,  will  be  directions 
enough  for  the  ufe  of  them  ;  fo  that  1  fhall  only  add  one 
caution  which  may  be  neceffary  to  repeat  here,  which  is, 
not  to  keep  thefe  covers  too  clofe  down  over  the  plants,  led 
it  draw  them  too  weak,  fo  that  air  fhould  always  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  plants  at  all  times  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon. 

Thefe  covers  of  oiled  paper  are  not  only  ufeful  for  cover- 
ing  of  Melons,  but  are  the  belt  things  to  cover  cuttings  of 
exotick  plants,  when  planted,  that  can  be  contrived  ;  and 
are  alfo  capable  of  being  ufed  for  many  other  purpofes. 

The  paper  will  feldom  lad  longr  than  one  lealon,  fo  it 
will  require  a  new  covering  every  lpring  ;  but  if  the  frames 
are  well  made,  and  when  they  are  out  of  ufe,  laid  up  in 
IRelter  from  the  wet,  they  will  lait  feveral  years,  efpecially 
if  there  is  a  band  of  Straw  laid  round  the  Melon  bed,  upon 
which  the  frames  may  {land,  fo  they  will  not  red  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  Straw-bands  will  prevent  the  damp  from 
riling  fo  as  to  rot  them.  Thefe  Straw-bands  are  fuch  as  are 
recommended  for  the  hot-beds  of  Aiparagus  in  winter, 
STRAMONIUM.  See  Datura. 

"  STRATIOTES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  607.  Water  Soldier. 

The  Charatlers  are, 

It  has  one  /lower,  inclcfed in  a  comprefjed  obtvfe  Jkeaih,  com- 
fofed  of  two  leaves,  which  are  keel  Jhaped  and  permanent .  I  he 
empalement  of  the  fower  is  of  one  leaf,  trifd,  and  ere 3 .  It 
has  three  almofl  heart-fbaped petals,  which  are  twice  the  fixe  of 
the  empalement,  and  about  twenty  famina  inferted  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  flower,  terminated  by  flngle  Jummits.  /he  germen  is 
fltuated  under  the  empalement .  fupporting  fix  flyles,  divided  in  two 
parts,  crowned  by  flngle  fligmas.  I  he  gertnen  afterward  be- 
tomes  an  oval  capfule,  narrowed  on  every  fide,  having  fix  angles, 
and  as  many  cells ,  filled  with  oblong  incurved  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz.  ■ 
Stratiotes.  Lin.  Flor.  Lapp.  222.  Water  Soldier, 
Water  Aloe,  or  Frefh  Water  Soldier. 

This  plant  is  in  fhape  l:ke  the  Aloe,  but  the  leaves  are 
thinner,  and  ferrated  on  the  edges  very  fharply  ;  they  are 
of  a  grayilh  colour,  and  about  a  foot  long  ;  between  the 
leaves  from  the  center  of  the  plant  arife  one,  two,  and 
fometimes  three  ilalks,  almoft  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  three-forked  iheath,  out  of 
which  burils  one  white  flower,  compofed  of  three  roondifh 
"heart  fhaped  petals,  with  many  yellow  damina  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Below  the  flower  is  fituated  a  conical  germen,  which 
is  reveried,  the  broad  end  Aanding  upward,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  downward.  This  becomes  a  fix-angled  capfule,  hav¬ 
ing  fix  cells,  filled  with  feeds,.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Handing  waters  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  many  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  from  whence  young  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  fpring,  when  they  firft  rife  on  the  iurface  of  the 
water ;  and  thefe  being  placed  in  large  ponds  or  canals, 
will  drike  down  their  roots,  and  propagate  without  any 
farther  care.  In  autumn  the  plants  fink  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water,  and  rife  again  in  the  fpring. 

STRAWBERRY.  See  Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE.  See  Arbutus. 

STYRAX.  Zourm  hfl.  K.  H.  598.  tab.  369.  Storax- 
tiee. 
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The  Charailers  are, 

1 1 e  flower  has  a  Jhort  cylindrical  empalement ,  indented  in 
five  parts  ;  it  has  one  funnel  Jhaped  petal,  with  a  Jhort  cylin¬ 
drical  tube,  whofe  brim  is  cut  liito  five  large  obtuje  Jegmeuts, 
which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  ten  or  twelve  uwl-JLa^ed  jiam.ina , 
difpofed  circularly,  injerted  in  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong 
fummits ;  and  a  roundijh  germen,  J upper  ting  a  flngle  Jtyle  the 
length  of  the  famina,  crowned  by  a  ragged  Jtigma  l  he  germen 

afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  fruit  with  one  cell,  including  two 
nuts,  which  are  plain  on  one  Jide ,  and  convex  on  the  other . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Styrax.  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  The  Storax  tree. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and  alfo  in  Pulefiine,  and  feveral  of  the  tliands  in  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  the  fruit  has  been  brought  to 
England,  where  there  have  been  many  plants  railed  of  late 
years  in  fome  curious  gardens. 

Jt  has  a  woody  daD,  which  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayilh  bark,  fending  out  many 
Hinder  ligneous  branches,  garnifhtd  with  oval  leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Quince-tree,  of  a  bright  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  placed  alternately  on 
fhort  foot-dalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  upon  foot-dalks,  which  fudain  five  ©r  fix 
flowers  in  a  bunch  ;  thefe  have  one  very  white  petal,  which 
is  funnel-fhaped,  the  lower  part  Oeing  tubulous  and  cy¬ 
lindrical,  and  the  upper  divided  into  five  obtufe  feg* 
ments,  which  fpread  open,  but  not  flat,  rather  inclining 
to  an  angle.  Thefe  are  often  fucceeded  by  berries  in 
England.  _  , 

It  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  filled 
with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed.  If  they  are  fown  the  latter  end  of  iummer,  and  the 
pots  kept  in  a  moderate  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark  ail  the 
winter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fucceeding  fpring; 
whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  tpring,  often  remain  in  the  ground, 
a  whole  year  before  the  plants  come  up. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould  be  hardened 
gradually  to  the  open  air,  into  whicti  they  fhould  be  re* 
moved  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  as  alio  to  fuppiy 
them  with  water  duly  in  dry  weather.  In  this  place  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot- bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  lereened 
from  hard  frofi  in  winter,  but  in  mild  weacher  enjoy  the 
free  air  as  much  as  poflibie ;  for  if  they  are  kept  too  dole, 
their  tops  are  very  fubjeft  to  grow  mouldy.  I  he  leaves  of 
thefe  plants  fall  off  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring,  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  their  roots  carefully  parted,  and  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparace  Imall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot  bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the 
open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  mud  be  removed  in 
June,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  in  which  place 
they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Odioberj  at  which  time, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter  for  the  winter  feafon. 
Thefe  plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  require  to  be 
Iheltered  from  fevere  frod  while  they  are  young,  for  in. 
Italy  they  grow  extremely  well  in  the  open  air,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  great  plenty.  When  the  plants  have  grown 
three  or  four  years  in  pots,  and  are  become  ftrong,  iome 
of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  againd  a  wall  to  the  fouth  afpedt,  to  which 
■  their  branches  fhould  be  trained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
pra&ifed  with  fruit-trees  ;  in  which  fituation  they  will  bear 
the  cold  of  our  winters  very  well,  but  in  very  fevere  frofi 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  branches  either  with  mats,. 
Straw,  or  other  light  coveting  to  protect  them.  With  this 
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care  the  plants  will  flower  annually,  and  in  warm  feafons 
ripen  their  feeds. 

The  gum  of  this  tree  is  ufed  in  medicine,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  incifions  in  the  tree.  It  is  brought  from 
Turkey,  but  it  is  fo  adulterated  by  mixing  faw  duft  or  other 
fluff  with  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  any  that 
is  pure.  It  has  a  mofl  pleafant  fragrant  odour ;  it  is  called 
Styrax  Calamita,  becaufe  it  was  tranfported  in  hollow  canes. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  another  fpecies  of  Storax 
imported  here  from  North  America,  which  is  collected  from 
the  liquid  Amber  tree.  This  has  been  titled  Liquid  Storax 
by  fome,  but  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  brought 
from  Turkey,  and  is  clear,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  it  is  brought 
fometimes  liquid,  and  at  others  it  is  dried  in  the  fun  to  a 
concrete  refin  before  it  is  tranfported. 

,  SUBER.  See  Quercus. 

SUCCORY.  See  Cichorium. 

SUMACH.  See  Rhus. 

SUR1ANA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  tab.  40. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fiower  is  permanent,  comp  fed  of  five 
fpear-Jhaped fmall  leaves.  The  fiower  has  five  oval  petals  the 
length  of  ihe  empaltment ,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  five  fender 
fiamina,  which  are  jhorter  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  fingle 
fummits,  and  five  roundijh  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle  the 
length  of  the  Jiamina,  which  is  infer  ted  in  the  middle  to  the  fide 
of  the  germen ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  fiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  five  roundijh  feeds  joined  together. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  g<Aius,  viz. 

Suriana.  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Suriana. 

This  plant  grows  naiuraily  by  the  fea  fide  in  mofl  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  thick  Ihrubby 
ftalk  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark,  dividing  into  branches  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  on  every  fide,  Handing  with¬ 
out  order  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their  points,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches,  having  no  foot-flalks,  and  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  from  between  the  leases  come  out  the  foot-flalks 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  about  an  inch  long  ;  thefe  do 
each  fuftain  two,  three,  or  four  yellow  flowers,  which  have 
fome  four,  and  others  five  petals,  rounded  at  their  points, 
and  almoft  heart-fliaped  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
feeds,  which  are  joined  together,  fitting  in  the  empale- 
ment.  Some  flowers  have  two,  others  three,  four,  or  live 
feeds  to  each. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  frequently 
refrelhed  with  water.  In  warm  weather  the  glaffes  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  day,  to  admit  frefli  air  to 
the  plants,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be  taken  up  care¬ 
fully,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft 
have  frelh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  hot-bed  the  plants  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  at 
which  time  they  lhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  During  the  winter  feafon  thefe 
plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  efpeciully  while  they  are 
young,  otherwife  they  will  rot  live  through  the  winter  in 
this  country.  They  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities 
in  cold  weather,  for  too  much  moifture  in  winter  will  foon 
deftroy  them.  Thefe  plants  make  but  flow  progrefs  the 
firft  year ;  afterwards  they  will  grow  pretty  freely,  if  they 
are  not  ftinted.  In  fummer  they  muft  have  a  large  lhare 
air,  by  opening  the  glaffes  o£  the  ftoves  j  and  if  their 
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leaves  are  covered  with  filth  (which  the  plants  in  ffoveif 
often  contraft),  they  lhould  be  carefully  wafhed  with  a 
fponge,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  only  appear  unfightly, 
but  it  will  retard  their  growth. 

SYCAMORE.  See  Acer  majus. 

SYMPHYTUM.  Toum.  hf.  R.  H.  138.  tab.  56.  Com- 
frey. 

The  Charafteus  are, 

The  flower  has  a  five-cornered,  ere  ft,  permanent  empalementy 
cut  into  five  acute  parts ;  it  has  one  petal  with  a  Jhort  tube, 
above  which  the  limb  has  a  fivJelling  beily  and  thicker  tube  ;  the 
brim  is  indented  in  five  obtufe  parts,  which  are  refiexed ;  the 
chaps  are  armed  with  five  awl  fhaped  rays,  which  art  conncfted 
in  a  cone ;  it  has  five  awl-Jha}.ed  Jiamina,  which  are  alternate 
with  the  rays  of  the  chaps,  terminated  by  ere  ft  acute  fummits, 
and  f'-ur  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  petal , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four 
gibbous  acute-pointed Jeeds ,  vshich  ripen  in  the  empalement . 

The  Sp  ecies  are, 

1.  Symphytum  feliis  ovato-lanceolatis  decurrentibus.  Hurt, 
Cliff-  47.  Comfrey  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  running  leaves  j 
Comffiy  with  a  purple  fl  .wer. 

2.  Symph'y  tum  foliis fummis  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  l  36. 
Comfrey  with  the  upper  leaves  pla  ed  opponte. 

3.  Symphytum  foliis  ovatis fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
136;  Comfrey  with  oval  leaves  ar.d  Ihort  foot- ftalks. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  thofe 
which  are  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  forts  at  prefent  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  but  the  moft 
common  here  is  that  with  a  whitifh  yellow  flower,  which  is 
found  growing  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and  other  moift  places 
in  great  plenty,  but  that  with  purple  flowers  is  the  moft 
common  in  Holland  and  Germany  ;  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
accidental  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers ;  however,  this  difference  is  permanent  in  the  plants 
raifed  from  feeds,  as  I  have  many  times  found  ;  nor  are  the 
two  kinds  ever  found  mixed  where  they  grow  wild,  for  irv 
thofe  places  where  the  blue  is  found,  the  white  is  never 
feen,  and  vice  verfia :  but  as  there  are  no  fpecifick  differ¬ 
ences  between  them,  J  fna’l  not  feparate  them. 

The  common  Comfrey  has  thick  roots,  compofed  of 
many  flelhy  fibres  or  fangs,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground  5 
they  are  black  on  the  outfide,  but  white  within,  full  of  a 
llimy  tenacious  juice.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  long, 
lharp-pointed,  hairy,  and  rough.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet 
high,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  hairy,  rough,  and  from- 
their  bafe  runs  a  leafy  border  along  the  llalk.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  fent  out  fome  fide  branches, 
which  are  commonly  garnifhed  with  two  fmallcr  leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are 
reflexed  ;  each  flower  has  one  tubulcus  petal,  whofe  upper 
petal  is  bellied  and  thicker  than  the  lower,  and  the  chaps 
are  clofed  by  the  ftamina  and  rays,  which  crofs  it,  and 
Ihuts  up  the  tube.  Thefe  in  the  common  Englijh  fort  are  of 
a  yellowifh  white,  and  the  foreign  one  is  of  a  purple  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  The  roots 
of  this  are  compofed  of  many  thick  fiefhy  knobs  or  tubers, 
which  are  joined  by  flelhy  fibres  ;  the  ftalks  incline  on  one 
fide ;  they  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  are  fix  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  not  fo  rough 
and  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies ;  they  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  two  upper  leaves 
on  every  branch  Hand  oppofite,  and  juft  above  them  are 
loofe  fpikes  or  bunches  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  whofe  petals 
are  flretchcd  out  farther  beyond  the  empalement  than  thofe 
of  the  other. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  cf  rivers  near 
Cdhfiantir.ople ;  this  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  firfl  ;  the 
fl’alks  grow  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  rounder,  and  arc 
armed  with  rough  prickly  hairs.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
grow  in  bunches  like  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  either  by  flowing  their 
feeds  in  the  f pring,  or  by  parting  of  their  roots  ;  the  latter 
way  being  the  more  expeditious,  is  chiefly  pradifled,  where 
they  are  planted  for  u!e.  The  bell  fleafon  for  parting  the 
roots  is  in  autumn,  at  which  time  almofl  every  piece  of  a 
root  will  grow.  They  fhould  be  planted  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread, 
and  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  upon 
almoil  any  foil  or  in  any  fituation. 

SYRINGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  zz.  Lilac. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiercer  has  a  fmall ,  tuhulous ,  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  indented  in  four  parts  ;  it  has  one  petal ,  with  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  tube ,  cut  into  four  obtuje  Jegments  at  the  brim ,  which 
fpread  open,  and  two  very  fort  Jiamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
jummits,  /landing  within  the  tube  ;  it  has  an  oblong  germen , 
jupporting  a  fort  fenderfyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Jiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong ,  comprejjed ,  acute- 
pointed  capfule,  with  two  cells,  opening  with  two  valves  con¬ 
trary  to  the  partition,  including  in  each  cell  one  oblong  acute- 
pointed feed,  with  a  membranaceous  border. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Syringa  foliis  ova  to-  ccrdat'is.  Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Syringa 
with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves  ;  or  blue  Lilac. 

2.  Syringa  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  g.  Syringa 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  commonly  called  Perfian  Jafmine. 

3.  Syringa  foliis  lanceolatis  integris  dffeSiifque  laciniata. 
Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Syringa  with  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
and  others  which  are  cut  and  jagged  ;  commonly  called 
cut-leaved  Perfian  Jafmine. 

The  firfl  fort  is  very  common  in  the  Englif  gardens, 
where  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Perfia,  but 
is  fo  hardy  as  to  refilt  the  gre'atefl  cold  of  this  country. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fhrub,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  the  Engiijb  gardens,  which  differ  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers,  and  alfo  in  that  of  their  fhoots  and 
leaves  ;  one  of  thefe  has  white  flowers,  one  blue,  and  the 
third  has  purple  flowers;  the  latter  is  commonly  known  by 
the  title  of  Scotch  Lilac,  to  diflieguifh  it  from  the  other. 
This  is  the  moil  beautiful  of  the  three,  and  is  probably 
called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  becaufe  it  was  firfl  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  garden.  Whether  this  was 
raifed  from  feeds,  or  which  other  way  it  was  obtained,  I 
could  never  learn  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  diftindl  f’pecies  from 
the  others,  though  there  is  not  marks  enough  upon  them 
to  diflinguifh  their  fpecifick  differences,  becaufe  I  have  raifed 
many  of  the  plants  from,  feeds,  which  have  always  retained 
their  difference  ;  as  have  alfo  the  white,  when  they  were 
propagated  by  feeds.,  fo  that  they  may  be  rather  efleemed 
as  diftinfl  forts,  although  by  the  rules  now  admitted  for  de¬ 
termining  fpecifick  differences,  they  may  not  have  fufficient 
marks  whereby  to  diflinguifh  them  ;  and  as  they  have  been 
by  mofl  of  the  modern  botanills  joined  together,  1  (hall  not 
feparate  them  again,  but  fliall  mention  the  particulars  in 
which  they  differ. 

Thefe  fhrubs  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  good  ground,  and  divide  into  many  branches ;  thofe 
of  the  white  fort  grow  more  erefl  than  the  other,  and  the 
purple  or  Scotch  Lilac  has  its  branches  more  diffufed  than 
either.  The  branches  of  the  white  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  bark,  of  a  gray  colour;  thofe  of  the  other  two  are 
■darker,  i  he  leaves  of  the  white  are  cf  a  very  bright  green, 
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but  thofe  of  the  other  are  of  a  dark  green;  their  fhape  and 
fize  are  fo  near  as  not  to  be  diflinguilhed  thereby.  They 
are  heart-fhaped,  and  are  placed  oppolite.  The  buds  of 
the  future  fhoots,  which  are  very  turgid  before  the  leaves 
fall,  are  of  a  very  bright  green  in  the  white  fort,  but  thofe 
of  the  other  two  are  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers  are 
always  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  of  the  former 
year,  and  below  the  flowers  come  out  flioots  to  lucceed 
them  ;  for  that  part  upon  which  the  flowers  Hand,  decays 
down  to  the  fhoots  below  every  winter.  There  are  gene¬ 
rally  two  bunches  or  panicles  of  flowers  joined  at  the  end 
of  each  flioot ;  thofe  of  the  blue  are  the  fmalleft,  and  are 
placed  thinner  than  either  of  the  other.  The  bunches  on 
the  white  are  larger;  the  flowers  are  clofer  placed,  and 
larger  than  the  blue  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Scotch  are  larger, 
and  the  flowers  are  fairer  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  other, 
fo  make  a  much  finer  appearance.  The  panicles  of  flowers 
grow  eredt,  and  being  intermixed  with  the  fine  green  leaves, 
have  a  fine  effect ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  fragrancy  of 
their  flowers,  it  may  be  ranged  among  the  moll  beautiful 
fhrubs  which  now  decorate  the  Englif  gardens.  They 
flower  in  May,  and  when  the  feafon  is  cool,  thefe  fhrubs 
will  continue  three  weeks  in  beauty,  but  in  hot  feafons  the 
flowers  foon  fade.  Their  feeds  are  ripe  in  September ,  which, 
if  fown  foon  after,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  as  their  roots  fend  out  great  plenty  of  luckers 
annually,  fo  few  perfons  ever  take  the  trouble  to  propagate 
thefe  plants  by  feeds.  I  have  raifed  feveral  plants  of  the 
three  forts  from  feeds,  and  conflantly  found  them  prove  the 
fame  as  the  fhrubs  from  which  the  feeds  were  taken.  Thefe 
plants  do  generally  flower  the  third  year  from  feed  ;  and  I 
have  always  found  thefe  plants  not  fo  apt  to ,  fend  out 
luckers,  as  thofe  which  were  produced  by  fuckers,  fo  are 
much  more  valuable,  for  tke  others  put  out  fuch  plenty  of 
fuckers,  as  that  if  they  are  not  annually  taken  from  the 
plants,  they  will  flarve  them. 

t  Thefe  plants  thrive  befl  upon  a  light  rich  foil,  fuch  as 
the  gardens  near  London  are  for  the  moll  part  compofed  of; 
and  there  they  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  Hard  unremoved  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  for  in  flrong  loam,  or  upon  chalky  land,  they 
make  little  progrefs.  If  the  fuckers  are  fmall,  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  old  plants,  they  lhould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diffance 
in  the  rows,  where  they  may  Hand  a  year  or  two  to  get 
ftrength,  and  then  they  fhould  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  befl  time  to  tranfplant 
thefe  fhrubs  is  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  or  two  .of  thefe  fhrubs  with  blotched 
leaves,  which  fome  perfons  are  fond  of ;  but  as  thefe  varie¬ 
gations  are  the  effect  of  vveaknefs,  fo  whenever  the  fhrubs 
become  healthy,  their  verdure  returns  again. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Perfia ,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englif  gardens,  where  it  is  befl 
known  among  the  gardeners  by  the  title  of  Perfian  Jafmine. 
This  is  a  fhrub  of  much  low'er  growth  than  the  former, 
feldom  rifing  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  ftalks 
of  this  fhrub  are  woody,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark  ;  the  branches  are  flender,  pliable,  and  extend  wide 
on  every  fide  ;  thefe  frequently  bend  downward  where  they 
are  not  fupported  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
panicles  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  fhoots,  in  like 
manner  as  the  former ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
and  have  a  very  agreeable  odour.  Thefe  appear  the  latter 
end  of  May,  foon  after  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  con- 
I  tinne  longer  in  beauty  ;  but  thefe  do  not  perfect  their  feeds 
’  in  England . 
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There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  almoft  white  flowers, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  obtained  ;  but  whether  it  came 
from  feeds,  or  was  accidentally  produced  by  fuckers  from 
the  purple  kind,  I  cannot  fay. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  fecond  in  having  two  forts 
of  leaves  j  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  for 
the  moft  part  entire;  thefe  are  broader  and  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  do  not  end  in  fo  fharp  points. 
The  leaves  on  the  younger  branches  are  cut  into  three  or 
five  fegments,  like  winged  leaves  almoft  to  the  midrib. 
The  branches  of  this  fort  are  flenderer  and  weaker  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  their  bark  is  of  a  darker  brown,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  brighter  purple  colour. 
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This  was  brought  into  Europe  before  the  other,  and  cams 
by  the  Perjian  title  Agem.  Both  thefe  forts  are  ufually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fuckers,  which  their  roots  fend  out  in  great 
plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  from  the  old 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  before  direfted  for  the  firft,  where  they  may 
grow  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  may  then  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  which  are  .fo  propagated,  are  always  very  pro'- 
lilick  in  fuckers ;  for  which  reafon  it  will  be  a  better  way 
to  raife  them  by  laying  down  their  young  branches,  which 
in  one  year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  and  may 
then  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fuckers-. 
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ABERN7EMONTANA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  i 8 
tab.  30. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Phe  fewer  has  a  fmall  empalemenf,  cut  into  jive  acute  parts ; 
it  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal,  'with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  'which 
is  bellied  at  both  ends ,  and  at  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  oblique 
fegments  ;  it  has  Jive  fmall  filamina  in  the  middle  of  the  tube 
terminated  by  fummits  which  join  together,  and  tvjo  germen,  fup 
porting  an  awlfikaped  fyle,  crowned  by  decayed  Jiigmas.  I  he 
germen  after-ward  turns  to  tauo  bellied  capfules,  which  are  hori 
zon  tally  reflexed,  opening  with  one  valve,  having  one  cell,  filed 
with  oblong  oval  Jeeds ,  lying  imbricatim,  and  Jurrounded  with 
pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tabernaemontana  foliis  lanceolatis  oppoftis,  forihus 
torymbofls  lateralibus.  Tabermemontana  with  fpear-fhaj.  ed 
leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in 
a  corymbus  on  the  iides  of  the  branches. 

2.  TABERNiEMONTANA  foliis  oolongo-ovatis  acuminatis 

tppoftis,  forihus  corymbofis  terminalibus .  Tabernremontana 
with  oblong,  oval,  acute  pointed  leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  terminating 
the  branches.  ✓ 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  fome  of 
the  other  iflands  in  the  IV eft- Indies.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has 
figured  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  under  the  title  of  Nerium 
arbor eum  folio  latiore  obtufo,  fore  luteo  minor  e.  Pab.  1 86.  f  2. 
Tree-like  Nerium  with  a  broader  obtufe  leaf,  and  a  fmaller 
yellow  flower. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark, 
which  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and  fends  out  feveral 
branches  from  the  fide,  which  grow  eredt,  garnilhed  with 
thick  leaves,  which  have  a  milky  juice,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  veins  from  the  midrib  to  the 
border,  (landing  oppofite  on  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  roundilh  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  have 
an  agreeable  odour.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  half  an  inch 
long;  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  acute  points,  which  fpread 
open  like  thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine.  Thefe  flowers, 
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in  their  native  foil,  are  fucceeded  by  two  fwellirig  caprufe^ 
joined  at  their  bale,  but  fpread  from  each  other  horizoi?- 
t  lly,  and  are  fried  with  oblong  feeds,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  feales  of  iifh,  and  are  included  in  a  foft  pulp. 

The  fecond  foVt  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfoun  in  the  year  1730,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray  bark,  fending  out  many 
branches  toward  the  top,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong 
oral  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  of  a  thick  confidence  ; 
they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  rounded 
at  both  enos,  but  terminate  with  an  acute  point.  Thefe 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  have  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  pretty  large  roundilh  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  white,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  having  an  agreeable  feent.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  fhorter  and  rounder  pods,  which  fpread  from  each  other 
horizontally  like  the  former. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  very  impatient  of  cold,  fo  will  not 
live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  if  by  feeds, 
they  may  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpnng  on 
a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
being  careful  to  lhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  until 
they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  time  they  muft  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the  weather  is 
warm  ;  but  if  the  nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  glaffes  of 
the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  every  evening, 
foon  after  the  fun  goes  off  from  the  bed.  Thefe  plants  muft 
be  often  refrelbed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to 
them  in  large  quantities,  efpecially  while  they  are  young, 
for  as  they  are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  they  are  very  fubjeft 
to  rot  with  much  moifture, 

The  plants  may  remain  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  the 
hot- bed,  provided  the  tan  is  ftirred  up  to  renew  the  heat 
when  it  wants,  and  a  little  new  tan  added  ;  but  at  ’Michael¬ 
mas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the  plants  fhould 
be  removed,  and  plunged  into  the  baik-btd  in  the  ftove  ; 

whew, 
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Where,  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  ma ft  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  in  cold  weather  they 
fhould  have  but  Iitt!e  water  given  them.  As  thefe  plants 
arc  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  where,  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  may  have  free  air  admitted  to  them,  by  opening 
the  glades,  but  in  cold  weather  they  mud  be  kept  warm. 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  thrive  and  produce 
their  flowers ;  and  as  their  leaves  are  always  green,  they 
will  make  a  pleafant  diverfity  amongft  other  tender  exotick 
plants  in  the  tlove. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
plants,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  Hove  five  or  fix  days  before 
they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  heal,  other- 
wife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  and  clofely  covered  with  a  hand-glafs, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  hot  weather,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  a  little  water.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken  root, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  railed  from  feeds. 

TACAMAHACA.  See  Populus. 

TAGETES.  Town.  Infi.  R.  H.  478.  tab.  278.  African, 
or  French  Marigold. 

T  he  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  of  the  f  Oliver  is  fingle,  oblong,  erect, 
and  five-cornered ;  the  flower  is  compound  and  radiated ;  the  ray 
or  border  is  compofed  office  female  half florets ,  which  are  tongue  - 
Jhaped.  The  dijk  or  middle  is  ?nade  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  tubulous ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  ;  thefe  have  five 
Jhort  hair-like  flamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Jummits,  and 
an  oblong  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Jtyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
refexed  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle,  linear , 
comprefed feed,  almofl  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  crowned  by 
five  acute-pointed  unequal Jcales. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Tagetes  cauls fimplici  ereCto,  pedunculis  nudis  unifioris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle  eredt  ftalk,  and 
nuked  foot-flalks  bearing  one  flower  ;  or  upright  African 
Marigold. 

z.  Tagetes  caule  fubdivifo  dffufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  418. 
Tagetes  with  a  diffufed  fubdivided  italk  ;  commonly  called 
French  Marigold. 

3.  Tagetes  caule  fimplici  ereCt 0 ,  pedunculis  fquamofis  multi- 
fioris.  Hort.  CJff ■  419.  Tagetes  with  a  Angle  erect  ftaik, 
and  fcaly  foot  italks  bearing  many  flowers. 

4.  Tagetes  caule  fimplici  eredio,  foliis  cordatis  Jimplicibus, 
pedunculis  nudis  unifioris.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle  ftalk,  fimple 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  naked  foot  ftalws,  having  one 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  where  it  is  com¬ 
monly  titled  African,  or  African  Marigold;  of  this  there  are 
the  following  varieties : 

1.  Pale  yellow,  or  brimftene  colour,  with  fingle,  double, 
and  fillulous  flowers. 

2.  Deep  yellow,  with  fingle,  double,  and  fiftulons  flowers. 

3.  Orange-coloured,  with  fingle,  double,  and  fillulous 
flowers. 

4.  Middhng  African ,  with  Orange-coloured  flowers. 

5.  Sweet  feented  African. 

Thefe  are  all  very  fubject  to  vary,  fo  that  unlefs  the  feeds 
are  very  carefully  faved  from  the  fineft  flowers,  they  are 
very  apt  to  degenerate  ;  nor  fhould  their  feeds  be  too  long 
fown  in  the  fame  garden  without  changing  it,  for  the  fame 
reafon ;  therefore,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  thefe 
flowers  in  perfection,  fhould  exchange  their  feeds  with  fome 


peifcn  of  integrity  at  a  diftance  where  the  foil  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  at  leaft  every  other  year.  If  this  is  done, 
the  varieties  may  be  continued  in  perfection. 

This  plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription. 
It  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  July,  till  the  froft  puts  a 
flop  to  it.  ^ 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  but  has  been 
long  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  where  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  firft  by  the  title  of  French  Marigold. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  fome  of  which  have 
much  larger  flowers  than  others,  and  their  colour  varies 
greatly;  there  are  fome  which  are  beautifully  variegated, 
and  others  quite  plain  ;  but  as  thefe  are  accidents  arifing 
from  culture,  fo  they  do  not  merit  farther  diftinCtion  ;  for 
I  have  always  found  that  feeds  faved  from  the  moll  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  will  degenerate,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  in 
the  fame  garden  for  two  or  three  years  together,  without 
changing  the  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  propagated  front 
feeds  every  fpring,  which  may  be  fown  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed  the  beginning  of  April-,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  for  if  they 
are  drawn  too  much,  they  will  not  afterward  become  hand- 
fome,  notwithftanding  they  have  all  poffible  care  taken  of 
them.  When  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  which  may  be 
arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  with  mats,  for  thefe 
plants  are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought  up  without  glades ; 
in  this  bed  they  fhould  be  planted  about  fix  inches  afunder 
each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root;  but  as  the  plants  acquire  ftrength,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degres;  and  about 
the  end  of  May  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  planted  into  the  borders  of 
the  parterre-garden,  or  into  pots,  for  furnifhing  the  courts, 
CsV.  fhading  them  carefully  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  and  al!o  fupplying  them  duly  with  water. 
When  their  flowers  appear,  if  any  fhould  prove  fingle,  the 
plants  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  then  thofe  in  pots  .may  be 
removed  to  the  court  where  the  feveral  varieties,  being 
intermixed  with  other  annual  plants,  afford  an  agreeable 
variety.  . 

Thefe  plants  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  feent,  efpecially 
when  handled,  for  which  reafon  they  are  not  fo  greatly 
efteemed  for  planting  near  habitations  ;  but  the  flowers  of 
the  fweet-fcer.ted  fort  being  more  agreeable,  are  generally 
preferred,  efpecially  for  planting  in  fmall  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Chili  in  the  Spanff 
IVefi -Indies.  This  is  a  plant  of  taller  growth  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  flalk  is  fingle,  eredt,  and  branches  a 
little  toward  the  top;  it  rifes  about  ten  feet  high;  the 
branches  grow  eredt.  The  leaves  are  narrower  than  either 
of  the  other.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  are  fcaly,  and 
Hand  eredt  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  fuftain  three  or  four 
[mail  white  flowers,  which  appear  very  late  in  autumn  ;  fo 
that  unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  glafs-cafe,  the  feeds  will  notripen 
here.  This  plant  has  very  little  beauty,  fo  is  only  preferved 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  branches  toward  the  top,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  flanding  upon  long  llender 
Tout  ftalks,  ending  in  very  acute  points,  being  in  fhape 
like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  are 
flightly  crenated  on  their  edges  ;  the  branches  and  ftalks 
are  each  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower,  {landing 
upon  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk.  The  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  fhort ;  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  ob¬ 
long  and  oval,  drawing  to  a  point.  The  female  florets, 
which  compofe  the  rays  or  border,  are  much  longer  than 
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the  empalcment.  The  hermaphrodite  florets,  in  the  difk 
or  middle,  are  equal ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  make  a  good  appearance,  for  the  flowers  are  double. 
This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  growing 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz„  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  he 
lent  the  feeds  to  England. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former,  fo  the 
feeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown  earlier  in  the  fpring  upon  a 
good  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  lit  to  remove,  they 
lhould  be  tranfplantei  on  a  frelh  hot-bed,  at  about  three 
inches  diflance  each  way,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fliould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Amaranthus,  and  other  ten¬ 
der  annual  plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw  them  up  w'eak  ; 
when  they  have  fpread  lo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fliould 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  the.r  roots,  and  planted 
in  pots  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
under  a  deep  frame,  where  the  plants  may  have  rcom  to 
grow,  being  careful  to  Ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  air  and 
water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and  when 
the  plants  have  grown  too  tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  frame, 
they  fliould  be  removed  to  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
may  ftand  to  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds. 

TAMAR1NDUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R .  H.  660.  tab.  445* 
The  Tamarind- tree. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

-  The  empalcment  of  the  fewer  is  compofed  of  five  oval  plain 
leaves,  which  are  equal ;  the  flower  has  five  petals,  which  are 
almcfi  like  theje  ofi  the  butterfiy  kind,  one  of'  them  funding  eredi, 
two  are  placed  like  wings  on  each  fide ,  and  two  refiedi  down¬ 
ward  ;  it  has  three  awl-fhapcd  fiamir.a,  fituated  in  the  finufes 
of  the  empalement,  and  are  arched  toward  the  upfer  petal,  ter- 
minated  by  Jingle  fumthits,  and  an  oblong  oval  germen,  fupporting 
an  awl-Jbapect  ajeending  flyle,  cr evened  by  a  fingle  fiigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  long,  fiwelling,  comprefied pod,  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  cover,  and  one  cell  containing  three,  four,  or  five 
angular  comprefied  feeds,  fur  rounded  with  pulp. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tamarindus.  Hart.  Clfi'.  18.  The  Tamarind-tree. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  alio  in 
Egypt ;  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  eminent  botanifls, 
that  the  Tamarind  which  grew  in  the  Eafi-Indics ,  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Wejl,  becaufe  the  pods  of  the  fird 
are  almoft  double  the  lengch  of  thofe  of  the  latter.  The 
pods  which  have  been  brought  me  from  the  Eafi-Indics, 
have  generally  been  fo  long  as  to  contain  five,  fix,  and 
fometimes  feven  feeds,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Fh'efi -Indies  have 
very  rarely  more  than  four  ;  but  the  plants  which  I  have 
raifed  from  the  feeds  of  both  forts,  are  fo  like  as  not  to  be 
didinguifhed,  therefore  I  luppofe  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
foil  or  culture,  that  one  is  fo  much  larger  than  the  other. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  very  Iarge  fize  in  thofe  countries  where 
it  is  a  native,  but  in  England  it  will  not  thrive  out  of  a  flove, 
efpecially  in  winter.  The  ftem  is  very  large,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  many  branches  at  the  top, 
which  fpread  'wide  every  way,  and  are  clofely  garnilhec 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair 
of  lobes,  without  a  fingle  one  at  the  end.  The  lobes  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  fixth  part  of  an  inch  broad, 
of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  five, 
fix,  or  more  together  upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk  in  loofe 
bunches  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  reddilh  petals,  one  of 
which  is  reflexed  upward  like  the  flandard  in  fome  of  the 
butterfly  flowers,  two  others  fiand  on  each  fide  like  the 
•Mings,  and  the  other  two  are  turned  downwards  ;  thefe, 
(in  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally)  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  thick  ccmpreffed  pods,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
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inches  long,  having  a  double  Ikin  or  cover,  and  fwell  in 
every  place  where  the  feeds  are  lodged,  full  of  an  acid 
flringy  pulp,  which  furrounds  fmooth,  comprefied,  angular 
feeds. 

The  Tamarinds  which  are  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
are  darker  and  drier,  but  contain  more  pulp,  being  pre- 
ferved  without  fugar,  and  are  fitter  to  be  put  into  medicines 
than  thofe  from  the  Wefi-Indies ,  which  are  redder,  have  lefs 
pulp,  and  are  preferred  with  fugar,  fo  are  pleafanter  to 
the  palate. 

The  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  have 
conveniency  to  maintain  rare  exotick  trees  and  flirubs. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fliould  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark  to  bring  them  forward,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  and  as  the  earth  in  the 
pots  appear  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  from  time  to  time, 
and  fliould  have  air  given  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted,  are  fill t d  with 
their  roots,  the  plants  fliould  be  fliifted  into  pots  of  a  larger 
fize,  which  mall  be  filled  up  with  rich  light  earth,  and 
again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  giving  them  air,  as  before, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  fealbn  ;  but  in  very  hot 
weather  the  glades  fliould  be  (haded  with  mats  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  otherwife  the  fun  will  be  too  violent  for  them 
through  the  glafles,  nor  will  the  plants  thrive,  if  they  are 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  even  in  the  warmed  feafon  ;  ft) 
that  they  mud  be  constantly  kept  in  the  bark  dove  botii 
Cummer  and  winter,  treating  them  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  Codee-trec,  with  whole  culture  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ing  well. 

Thefe  plants,  if  rightly  managed,  will  grow  very  fa  Id  ; 
for  1  have  had  them  upwards  of  three  feet  high  in  one  dim¬ 
mer  from  feed,  and  have  had  two  plants  which  produced 
flowers  the  fame  feafon  they  were  fown  ,-  but  this  was  acci¬ 
dental,  for  none  of  the  older  plants  have  produced  any 
flowers,  although  I  have  feveral  plants  of  different  ages, 
fome  of  which  are  fixteen  or  eighteen  t  ears  old,  and  about 
twelve  feet  high,  with  large  fpreading  heads. 

TAMARIX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  357.  The  Tamarifk. 

The  Charadlers  arc, 

The  empalcment  of  the  flower  is  obtufe,  eredl,  and  permanent  ; 
it  is  cut  into  five  parts  ;  the  flower  has  five  oval  concave  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  five  hair- like  fiamina,  terminated  by 
rcundij/j  Jummits  ;  it  has  an  acute  pointed  germen  without  a  fiyle, 
crowned  by  three  oblong ,  feathery,  twified Jligmas.  The  germe.n 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute-pointed  capfute  with  three 
corners,  having  one  cell,  opening  with  three  valves,  containing 
many  J mall  downy  feeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamarix  fioribus  pentandris.  Hort.  C ’ifi.  111.  Ta¬ 
marifk  with  flowers  having  five  flamina  ;  or  French  Tam  a  rifle. 

2.  Tamarix  fioribus  dccandris.  Hort.  Cliff,  ill.  Tama- 
riflc  whofe  flowers  have  ten  damina  ;  or  German  TamarjfJr. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  rifles  to  a  middling  frze,  but  in 
England  is  fleldom  more  than  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  it  fends 
out  many  fiender  branches,  mod  of  which  f  .  read  out  flat 
and  hang  downward  at  their  ends ;  thefe  are  covered  with 
a  L'hednuc-coloured  bark,  and  garnifned  with  very  narrow 
finely  divided  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  and  have  fmall  leaves  or  indentures  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  feales  of  fifh.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
taper  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  feveral  of  them 
growing  on  the  fame  branch.  The  fpikes  are  about  an 
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inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  earth-worm.  The 
flowers  are  fet  very  clofe  all  round  the  fpike  ;  they  are  very 
fmall,  and  have  five  concave  petals,  of  a  pale  flefh  colour, 
with  five  {lender  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundiih  red  fum- 
mits,  and  are  fucceteded  by  oblong,  acute-pointed,  three- 
cornered  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  downy  feeds,  which 
feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  are  accounted  fpecifick  for  all  diforders  of 
the  fpleen,  as  being  believed  to  lelfen  it  much.  The  bark 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  rickets  in  children. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  in  moift 
land  ;  this  is  rather  a  fhrub  than  tree,  having  leveral  lig¬ 
neous  {talks  asifing  from  the  fame  root,  which  grow  erebt, 
fending  out  many,  fide  branches,  which  are  alfo  eredt,  hav¬ 
ing  a  pale  green  bark  when  young,  w'hich  afterward  changes 
to  a  yellovvifh  colour.  The  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  let 
clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  and  are  of  a 
lighter  green,  approaching  to  a  gray  colour;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  loofe  {pikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Handing  eredt ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  have  ten  ftamina  Handing  alternately. 

Thefe  both  cait  their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  it  is  pretty 
late  in  the  fpring  before  the  young  ones  puih  out,  which 
renders  them  lefs  valuable  ;  they  are  now  frequently  planted 
in  gardens  for  ornament,  and,  when  they  are  mixed  with 
other  {hrubs,  make  a  pretty  variety. 

They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  fhoots  in  autumn,  or  by  planting  cuttings  in  an  eaft 
border  in  the  fpsing  before  they  begin  to  {hoot,  which,  if 
fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will  take  root  in  a 
lhort  time  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  removed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  at  which  time  they  may  be  either  placed 
in  a  nurfery  to  be  trained  up  two  or  three  years,  or  elfe 
into  the  quarters  where  they  are  defrgned  to  remain,  ob- 
ferving  to  mulch  their  roots,  and  water  them  according  as 
the  feafon  may  require,  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after 
which,  the  only  culture  they  will  require  is  to  prune  off  the 
ffraggling  fhoots,  and  keep  the  ground  clean  about  them. 

TAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  991.  The  black  Briony. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants.  Thofe  of 
the  male  plants  have  empalements ,  compofed  of  fix  oval,  Jpear- 
fhaped,  fpreading  leaves  ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  fx  floor t 
flamina,  terminated  by  ere  ft  Jummits  ;  the  flowers  of  the  female 
have  beli-Jhaped  empalements  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fix  Jpear  fhaped 
figments,  which  fit  upon  the  germen ;  thefe  have  no  petals,  hut 
have  oblong  punctured  neBarii  fitting  on  the  infide  of  each  Jeg- 
inent  of  the  empalement,  and  a  large ,  oblong,  oval,  Jmooth  ger¬ 
men  under  the  empalement ,  with  a  cylindrical  fiyle,  crowned  by 
three  refexed  indented fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  berry  with  three  ceils ,  including  two  globular  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Ta mus  foliis  cordatis  indivifis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  458 .  Black 
Briony  with  heart- draped  undivided  leaves ;  common  black 
Briony. 

2.  Tamus  foliis  trilobis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1028.  Black 
Briony  with  leaves  which  are  divided  into  three  lobes. 

The  fuff  fort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  grows 
wild  under  the  fidcs  of  hedges  in  divers  parts  of  England , 
and  is  there  gathered  for  medicinal  ufe.  The  root  is  very 
large,  flefhy,  and  has  a  dark  brown  {kin  or  cover  ;  the 
Halks  are  imooth,  and  twine  round  any  neighbouring  fup- 
port,  whereby  they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
garmflied  with  fmooth  heart-fliaped  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green, 
which  are  alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ffalks ;  thole  of  the  male  plants 
fall  off  foon  after  their  farina  is  caff  abroad,  but  the  female 
flowers  are  fncceeded  by  oval  fmooth  berries,  which  are 
red  when  ripe. 
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It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  under  the  fhelter  of  bufhes,  where,  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  fpread  their 
branches  over  the  buflies,  and  fupport  themfelves,  requiring 
no  farther  care,  and  their  roots  will  abide  many  years  in 
the  ground  without  decaying. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  by 
Dr.  Touruefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ;  this  has  a  rounder  root  than  the  other.  The  ffalks 
twine  round  any  neighbouring  fupport  in  like  manner;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  in  which  the 
principal  difference  confifts.  This  is  an  abiding  plant, 
which  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  full  ground  in  England t 
and  may  be  propagated  as  the  other. 

TANACETUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  461.  tab.  261. 
Tan  fey. 

1  he  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  flower  cov.pojed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  floret  st 
contained  in  one  common ,  hemifpherical ,  imbricated  empalement , 
wbofe  f calcs  are  compact  and  acute-pointed.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets,  w  hich  ccmpofi  the  dfh  cf  the  flower,  are  funnel -fhaped, 
cut  into  five  figments,  which  are  refexed ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort 
hair -like  flamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  iuhulous  Jummits,  and 
a  fmall  oblong  germen,  fupportivg  a  fender  Jiy/e,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  revolved Jiigma.  1  be  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
naked  Jeed.  1  he  female  florets  are  trifid,  which  compoje  the  rays 
or  border,  end  are  deeply  divided  within  ;  thefe,  have  an  oiling 
germen,  with  a  fender  fly  le,  crowned  with  two  refexed  jligmas, 
but  no  flamina. 

1  he  Species  are, 

1.  Tanacetum  foliis  bipinnatis  incifls  ferratis.  Hort.  C/if. 
398.  Tanfey  with  doubly-winged  cut  leaves,  which  are 
fa  wed  ;  or  common  yellow  Tanfey. 

2.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis,  la'iniis  lineari -filiformi- 
lus,  corymbis  g/abris,  caule  kerbuceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  844. 
Tanfey  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  linear 
thread-like  fegments,  a  fmooth  cory tubus,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  (talk, 

3.  Tanacetum  foliis  ovatis  integris  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
398.  Tanfey  with  oval,  entire,  lawed  leaves  ;  Coffmary, 
or  Alecoaft. 

4.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinr.atifdis ,  laciniis  lanceolatis  oltu- 
flufcults  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  844.  Tanfey  with 
wing-pointed  leaves,  having  fpear-fliaped,  entire,  obtufe 
fegments ;  or  Plfncan  Tree  Tanfey. 

3.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnato-muliifdis,  laciniis  linearibus 
fubdivifs.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  many-pointed 
winged  leaves,  having  linear  fegments,  which  a-re  divided 
and  acute  ;  or  (hrubby  African  Tanfey  with  leaves  like  the 
cut-leaved  Lavender. 

6.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  linearibus  remetis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843.  Tanfey  with  winged 
leaves,  svhofe  lobes  are  linear,  grow  at  a  d. fiance  from 
each  other,  and  are  entire. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Tanfey,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine  and  the  kitchen  ;  this  grows  naturally  by  the  fules 
of  roads,  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  many  parts  of  England. 
It  has  a  fibrous  creeping  root,  which  will  fpread  to  a  great 
diftance,  where  they  are  not  confined,  from  which  arife 
many  channelled  ffalks  from  two  to  aimoff  four  feet  high, 
according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  garniffied  with 
doubly-winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  cut  and  fhai ply 
fawed,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  have  a  pleafant  grate¬ 
ful  odour.  The  Halks  divide  near  the  top  into  three  or 
four  branches,  which  Hand  eredt,  and  are  terminated  by 
umbels  of  naked  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  many  florets, 
which  are  included  in  hemifpherical  fcaly  empalements. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  curled  leaf, 
which  is  titled  Double  Tanfey  by  gardeners ;  another  with 
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variegated  leaves ;  and  a  third  with  larger  leaves,  which 
have  little  fcent ;  but,  as  thefe  have  accidentally  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds  of  the  common  Tanfey,  they  are  not 
enumerated  as  diitinCt  fpecies. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  creeping  roots, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  undiflurbed,  will,  in  a  fhort 
time,  overfpread  the  ground  where  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  ;  fo  that  where -ever  this  is  planted  in  a  garden,  the 
ilips  fhould  be  placed  two  feet  afunder,  and  in  particular 
beds,  where  the  paths  round  them  may  be  often  dug,  to 
keep  their  roots  within  bounds.  They  may  be  tranfplanted 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

The  common  Tanfey  is  greatly  ufed  in  the  kitchen  early 
in  the  fpring,  at  which  feafon,-  that  which  is  in  the  open 
ground,  or  efpecially  in  a  cold  fituation,  is  hardly  forward 
enough  to  cut,  fo  that  where  this  is  much  wanted  at  that 
feafon,  it  is  the  belt  way  to  make  a  gentle  hot- bed  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  plant  the  old  roots  thereon  without  parting 
them,  and  arch  the  bed  over  with  hoops,  to  cover  it  witli 
mats  in  cold  weather,  by  which  method  the  Tanfey  will 
come  up  in  January ,  and  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  thort  time  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia-,  this  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  root.  The  ftalks  rife  three  fee c  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow  and  winged ;  the  lobes  are  very  narrow, 
and  end  in  two  or  three  points,  which  are  entire ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmail  thin  umbels  from  the  fide, 
and  at  the  top  of  t!  e  ftalk ;  they  are  yellow  and  but  fmail, 
the  umbels  having  few  florets  in  each.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy,  but  is  here  planted  in  gardens,  .and  was  formerly 
pretty  much  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  and  alfo  in  medicine. 
The  roots  of  this  are  hard,  fiefhy,  and  creep  in  the  ground  -, 
the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  grayilh 
colour,  and  have  long  foot-ltalks.  The  ftalks  rife  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  fend  out  branches  from  the  fide, 
garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves  like  thofe  at  the  bottom, 
but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a  loofe  corymbus ;  they 
are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  foft  pleafant  odour. 

It  is  propagated  eafily  by  parting  of  their  roots ;  the  belt 
time  for  this  is  autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  eftablifhed 
in  the  ground  before  the  fpring.  Where  this  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  ufe,  the  plants  fhould  be  planted  in  beds  at  two 
feet  diftance  every  way,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow, 
for  in  two  years  the  roots  will  meet,  fo  every  other  year 
they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  to  keep  them  within 
compafs ;  they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  will  continue  longed  in  dry  land. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed 
leaves,  whole  fegments  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  blunt- 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmail  roundifh 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  Sulphur 
colour.  The  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England . 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  branching  lhrubby 
flalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  very  narrow,  and  frequently  cut 
into  acute  fegments.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmail 
roundifh  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  has  a  thick  fhrubby  flalk,  covered  with  a  gray  bark, 
which  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
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branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
linear-winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  or  pinnae  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  The  leaves  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  on  every  fide  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by 
clofe,  large,  roundifh  bunches,  of  bright  yellow'  flowers. 
Some  of  the  foot-ltalks  fullain  but  one,  others  two,  three, 
or  four  flowers  upon  each  ;  there  is  a  fuccelfion  of  them  on 
the  fame  plants  till  late  in  autumn,  and  thofe  which  come 
early  in  the  feafon  will  be  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

Thefe  three  laft-mentionedv  forts  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  fo  mull  be  kept  in  pots, 
and  removed  into  lhelter  before  hard  frofts  come  on ;  they 
are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months ;  thefe  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  until 
they  have  taken  root,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water.  When  they  have  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them 
in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  placing  them 
among  other  hardy  exotick  plants,  where  they  may  remain 
till  late  in  Odober,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  fhelter. 
Thefe  plants  are  fo  hardy,  as  only  to  require  protection 
from  hard  frolt,  fo  muft  not  be  tenderly  treated,  and  in 
mild  weather  fhould  always  be  as  much  expofed  to  the  air 
as  pofiible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  BARK,  is  the  bark  of  the  Oak- 
tree,  chopped  or  aground  into  coarfe  powder,  to  be  ufed  in 
tanning  or  drafting  of  fkins  ;  after  which  it  is  of  great  ufe 
in  gardening :  firft,  by  its  fermentation  (when  laid  in  a 
proper  quantity),  the  heat  of  which  is  always  moderate, 
and  of  long  duration,  which  renders  it  of  great  fervice  for 
hot- beds ;  and  fecondly,  after  it  is  well  rotted,  it  becomes 
excellent  manure  for  all  forts  of  cold  ftiff  land,  upon  which 
one  load  of  tan  is  better  than  two  of  rotten  dung,  and  will 
continue  longer  in  the  ground. 

The  ufe  of  tan  for  hot-beds  has  not  been  many  years 
known  in  England.  The  firft  hot-beds  of  this  fort  which 
were  made  in  England,  were  at  Blackheath  in  Kent,  above 
threefcore  years  ago  ;  thefe  were  defigned  for  the  raifing  of 
Orange-trees ;  but  the  ufe  of  thefe  hot-beds  being  but  little 
known  at  that  time,  they  were  made  but  by  two  or  three 
perfens,  who  had  learned  the  ufe  cf  them  in  Holland  and 
Flanders ,  where  the  gardeners  feldom  make  any  other  hot¬ 
beds  }  but  in  England  there  were  very  few  hot- beds  made  of 
tanners  bark,  before  the  Ananas  plants  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  which  was  in  1719,  fince  which  time 
the  ufe  cf  thefe  hot  beds  have  been  more  general,  and  are 
now  made  in  all  thofe  gardens  where  the  Ananas  plants  are 
cultivated,  or  where  there  are  collections  of  tender  exotick 
plants  preferved  ;  and  the  gardeners  here  are  now  better 
Killed  in  the  making  and  managing  of  thefe  hot- beds,  than 
in  molt  other  countries,  which  nright  render  it  lefs  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  full  defetiption  of  them  here;  but  yet,  as 
there  may  be  forne  perlons  in  the  remote  parts  of  England , 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  themlelvea 
of  the  ufe  of  tanners  baik  for  this  purpofe,  I  fhall  infert 
the  (horteft  and  plaineft  method  of  making  and  managing 
them,  as  they  a:e  praCtifed  by  the  molt  knowing  perlons, 
who  have  long  made  ufe  of  thefe  hot-beds ;  and  firft  I 
ihall  begin  with  the  choice  of  the  tan. 

The  tanners,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  do  not  grind  the 
bark  to  reduce  it  into  fmail  pieces,  as  is  commonly  praCtifed 
by  the  tanners  near  London,  where  there  is  great  difference 
in  the  fize  of  the  bark,  fome  being  ground  much  fmaller 
than  the  other,  according  to  the  different  purpofes  for  which 
it  is  intended  ;  but  in  many  places  the  bark  is  only  chopped 
into  large  pieces,  which  renders  it  very  different  for  the  ufe 
of  hot-beds ;  for  if  the  tan  is  very  coarfe,  it  will  require  a 
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longer  time  to  ferment  than  the  fmall  tan,  but  when  it  be  I 
gins  to  heat,  it  will  acquire  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
will  retain  the  heat  a  much  longer  time  than  the  fmall  ;  I 
therefore  where  there  is  choice,  the  middling-fized  tan 
fnould  be  preferred,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  a  hot¬ 
bed  when  made  of  the  largeft  tan  ;  the  heat  of  which  is 
often  fo  great,  as  to  feald  the  roots  of  plants,  if  the  pots 
are  fully  plunged  into  the  bed  ;  and  I  have  known  this 
violent  heat  continue  upward  of  two  months,  fo  that  it  has  I 
been  unfafe  to  plunge  the  pots  more  than  half  their  depth 
into  the  tan,  till  near  three  months  after  the  beds  have 
been  made  ;  therefore  where  the  perfons,  who  have  the 
care  of  thefe  beds,  do  not  diligently  obferve  their  working, 
they  may  in  a  fhorttime  deftroy  the  plants  which  are  placed 
in  the  beds  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tan  is  very  fmall,  it  I 
will  not  retain  the  heat  above  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and 
will  be  rotten  and  unfit  for  a  hot-bed  in  a  ihort  time  ;  fo 
that  where  the  middle-fized  tan  can  be  procured,  it  Ihould 
always  be  preferred  to  any  other,  otherwife  it  will  be  proper 
to  mix  the  fmall  with  the  large  tan. 

The  tan  fhould  be  always  fuch  as  has  been  newly  taken 
out  of  the  pits,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  tanners  yard  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed,  the  beds  feldom  acquire  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  nor  do  they  continue  their  heat  long  ;  fo  that  when 
it  has  been  more  than  three  weeks  or  a  month  out  of  the 
pit,  it  is  not  fo  good  for  ufe  as  that  which  is  new.  If  the 
tan  is  very  wet,  ic  wi.l  be  proper  to  fpread  it  abroad  for 
two  or  three  days,  to  drain  out  the  moifture,  especially  if 
it  is  in  autumn  or  winter  feafon,  becaule  then,  as  there  will 
be  little  fun  to  draw  a  warmth  into  the  tan,  the  moifture 
will  prevent  the  fermentation,  and  the  beds  will  remain 
cold,  but  in  the  fumrner  feafon  there  is  no  great  danger 
from  the  moifture  of  the  tan.  The  heat  of  the  fun  through 
the  glalfes  will  be  then  fo  great,  as  foon  to  caule  a  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  tan. 

Thefe  tan- beds  Ihould  always  be  made  in  pits,  having 
brick-walls  round  them,  and  a  brick  pavement  . at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  mixing  with  the  tan,  which 
will  prevent  the  tan  from  heating.  Thefe  pits  mull  not  be 
lefs  than  three  feet  deep,  and  fix  feet  in  width  ;  the  length 
mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  they  are  to 
contain,  but  if  they  are  not  ten  feet  in  length,  they  will 
not  retain  their  heat  long,  for  where  there  is  not  a  good 
body  of  tan,  the  outfide  of  the  bed  will  foon  lofe  its  heat ; 
fo  that  the  plants,  which  are  there  plunged,  will  have  no 
benefit  of  the  warmth,  nor  will  the  middle  of  thefe  beds 
retain  their  Jieat  long,  fo  that  they  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  are  intended. 

When  the  tan  is  put  into  the  bed,  it  muft  not  be  beaten 
or  trodden  down  too  clofe,  for  that  will  caule  it  to  adhere, 
and  form;  one  foljd  lump,  fo  that  it  will  not  acquire  a  pro¬ 
per  heat  ;  not  Ihould  it  be  trodden  down  at  the  time  when 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  the  beds  ;  to  avoid  which,  there 
.Ihould  be  a  board  laid  crofs  the  bed,  which  ftiould  be  fup- 
ported  at  each  end,  to  prevent  its  refting  upon  the  tan,  upon 
which  the  perfon  ftiould  Hand  who  plunges  the  pots,  fo  that 
the  tan  will  not  be  preffed  down  too  clofe.  When  the  tan 
is  quite  frelh,  and  has  not  been  out  of  the  pits  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  heat,  the  beds  will  require  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  time,  or  fometimes  a  month,  before  they  will  be  of 
a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  to  receive  the  plants  ;  but 
in  order  to  judge  of  this,  there  Ihould  be  three  or  four 
flicks  thruft  down  in  the  tan  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  in 
dilferent  parts  of  the  bed,  fo  that  by  drawing  out  the  flicks, 
and  feeling  them  at  different  depths,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge 
ot  the  temper  of  the  bed  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  let  a 
few  of  thefe  flicks  remain  in  the  bed,  after  the  plants  are 
plunged,  in  order  to  know  the  warmth  of  the  tan,  which 
nay  be  better  judged  of  by  feeling  thefe  flicks,  than  by 
drawing  out  die  pots,  or  plunging  the  hand  into  the  tan. 
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When  the  tan  is  good,  one  of  thefe  beds  will  retain  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  for  near  three  months ;  and  when  the 
heat  declines,  if  the  tan  is  forked  up,  and  turned  over,  and 
fome  new  tan  added  to  it,  the  heat  will  renew  again,  and 
will  continue  two  months  longer;  fo  that  by  turning  over 
the  tan,  and  adding  fome  new  tan  every  two  months,  or 
thereabouts,  as  the  bed  is  found  to  decline  of  its  heat,  they 
may  be  continued  one  year ;  but  every  autumn  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  out  a  good  quantity  of  the  old  tan,  and  to 
add  as  much  new  to  the  bed,  that  the  heat  of  the  bed  may 
be  kept  up  in  winter,  for  if  the  heat  is  fuftered  to  decline 
too  much  during  the  cold  feafon,  the  plants  will  fuffer 
greatly  ;  to  prevent  this,  there  fhould  always  be  fome  new 
tan  added  to  the  bed  in  winter,  when  the  heat  is  found  to 
decline  ;  but  the  tan  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  dry,  before  it  is  put  into  the  bed,  otherwife 
the  moifture  will  chill  the  old  tan  in  the  bed,  and  prevent 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  tan  is  turned  over 
again,  there  will  be  little  or  no  heat  in  the  beds,  which 
often  proves  fatal  to  the  plants  which  are  plunged  in  them; 
therefore  whoever  has  the  management  of  thefe  beds,  fhould 
be  very  careful  to  obferve  conftantly  the  warmth  of  the 
tan,  fince,  upon  keeping  the  beds  in  a  due  temperature  of 
warmth,  their  whole  fuccefs  depends ;  and  where  this  cau¬ 
tion  is  not  taken,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Ananas 
plants  run  into  fruit  very  fmall,  or  the  plants  are  infefted 
by  infebts  ;  both  which  are  occafioned  by  the  growth  of 
the  plants  being  flopped,  either  by  the  decline  of  the  heat 
of  the  tan,  or  the  heat  being  too  great;  therefore  great  re¬ 
gard  muft  be  had  to  that,  especially  in  winter. 

The  great  advantages  which  thefe  tan-beds  Have  of  thofe 
which  are  made  of  horfe-dung,  are  the  moderate  degree  of 
heat  which  they  acquire,  for  their  heat  is  never  fo  violent 
as  that  of  horfe-dung,  and  they  continue  this  heat  much 
longer  ;  and  when  the  heat  declines,  it  may  be  renewed, 
by  turning  the  beds  over,  and  mixing  fome  new  tan  with 
the  old,  which  cannot  be  fo  well  done  with  horfe-dung, 
and  likewife  the  beds  will  not  produce  fo  great  fleams,  which 
are  often  injurious  to  tender  plants,  fo  that  thefe  tan-beds 
are  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  horfe-dung  for  moft  purpofes. 

Tan,  when  it  is  well  rotced,  is  alfo  an  excellent  manure 
for  all  cold  and  fliff  lands  ;  and  if  it  is  laid  upon  Grafs 
ground  in  autumn,  that  the  rains  in  winter  may  wa(h  it 
into  the  ground,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  Grafs  ;  but 
when  it  is  ufed  new,  or  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  dry 
weather  comes,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  the  Grafs- to  burn,  which 
has  occafioned  the  difuie  of  tan  in  many  places,  but  if  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  dreffing  for  all 
ftiff  lands. 

TAPIA.  See  Crateva. 

TARCHONANTHCS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  846. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

It  has  a  flower  compofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  florets,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  comcnon  top-jhaped  empalement,  which  is  Jhort ,  per¬ 
manent,  and  hairy.  1  he  florets  are  uniform,  funnel  fhaped ',  and 
of  one  petal,  indented  in  finje  parts  at  the  top  ;  they  ha<ve  each 
flnje  ^very  Jhort  hair-like Jiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  tulu- 
Icus  fummits  longer  than  the  petal,  and  an  oblong  germen ,  jupport- 
ing  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  Jiamina,  crowned  by  two  awl-fhaped 
fligmas ,  which  open  lengthways.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  fh.gle  oblong  Jted,  crowned  with  down ,  which  ripens  in  the 
empalement . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tarchon anthus.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Shrubby  African 
Fleabane  with  Sage  leaves  fmelling  like  Camphire. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-,  it 
has  a  ftreng  woody  italic,  which  ilfes  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches  at 
the  top,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which  are  in  lhape  like 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Sallow,  having  a  downy  furface 
like  thofe  of  Sage,  and  their  under  Tides  are  white  ;  thefe 
refemble  in  fmell  the  Rofemary  leaves  when  bruiied.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
flioots,  which  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  fo  do  not  make 
any  great  appearance.  The  ufual  time  of  its  flowering  is 
in  autumn  ;  they  continue  great  part  of  winter,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  Thefe  plants  are  preferved 
to  make  a  variety  in  the  green-houfe,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colle&ing  of  foreign 
plants  ;  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year. 

It  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  but  requires  no  artificial  hear,  therefore  may 
be  placed  in  a  common  green-houfe  with  Myrtles,  Olean¬ 
ders,  and  other  hardy  exotick  plants  in  winter,  and  in  fum- 
mer  may  be  expofed  with  them  in  the  open  air,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  planted 
in  May,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  it  will  promote  their 
putting  out  roots.  Thefe  Ihould  be  fhaded  with  mats,  or 
covered  with  oiled  paper,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  until 
they  are  rooted.  By  the  middle  of  July  thefe  cuttings  will 
have  taken  root,  when  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  (hide  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  placed  with 
ocher  hardy  exotick  plants  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  middle  or  end  cf  Ottober,  when 
they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  green  houfe,  placing  them 
where  they  may  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  mild  weather. 
This  plant  is  very  thirfly,  fo  mull  be  often  watered,  and 
every  year  the  plants  mult  be  Ihifted,  and,  as  they  incrcale 
in  fize,  Ihould  be  put  into  larger  pot?. 

TARRAGON.  See  Abrotanum. 

TAXUS.  Eourn.  Injl.  R.  tab.  362.  The  Yew- 

tree. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  male  f.owers  are  for  the  mojl  fart  produced  on  feparate 
trees  from  thofe  with  fruit ;  they  have  neither  empalement  or 
petals ,  but  the  germ  is  like  a  four- leaved  cover  ;  they  have  a  great 
number  of  j)  am  in  a,  which  are  joined  at  the  bottom  in  a  column 
longer  than  the  germ,  terminated  by  deprejfed  fummits,  having 
eight  points ,  opening  on  each  fide  thar  bafe ,  cafitig  their  farina. 
‘Ike  female  flowers  are  like  the  male ,  having  no  empalement  or 
petals,  but  have  an  oval  acute-pointed  gerinen,  but  no  fiyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Jligma.  I  he  germtn  afterward  becomes  a 
berry  lengthened from  the  receptacle,  globular  at  the  top,  covered 
by  a  proper  coat  at  bottom,  open  at  the  top,  fRll  of  juice,  and  of 
a  red  colour,  but,  as  it  dries,  wafics  away,  including  one  oblong 
-  oval  feed ,  whofe  top  without  the  berry  is  prominent. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  England,  viz. 

Til  xus  foliis  approximatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1040.  Yew- 
tree  with  leaves  growing  near  each  ocher ;  or  the  common 
Yew. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  England ,  and  alfo  in  moft 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America, 
where  if  it  is  fullered  to  Hand  long,  will  rife  to  a  good  height, 
and  have  very  large  ftems  ;  it  naturally  fends  out  branches 
on  every  fide,  which  fpread  out,  and  are  almoll  horizontal ; 
thefe  are  clofely  garnished  with  narrow,  ftiff,  blunt-pointed 
leaves,  of  a  very  dark  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  in  clufters ;  the  male  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  many  flamina,  are  more  conf/icuous  than  the  female  ; 
thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  upon  different  trees,  but  fome- 
times  are  upon  the  fame  tree ;  they  appear  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  autumn. 

There  is  hardly  any  fort  of  ever- green  tree,  which  has 
been  fo  generally  cultivated  in  the  Ebiglifh  gardens  as  the 
Vew,  upon  the  account  of  its  being  fo  tonfile,  as  to  be  with 
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eafe  reduced  into  any  lhape  the  owner  pleafed  ;  and  ft' 
may  be  too  often  feen,  efpecially  in  old  gardens,  what  a 
wretched  talle  of  gardening  prevailed  formerly  in  England, 
from  the  monftrous  figures-  of  beafts,  fife,  we  find  thefe- 
trees  reduced  into;  but  of  late  this  talle  has  been  juilly  ex¬ 
ploded  by  perfons  of  fuperior  judgment,  for  what  could  be 
more  abfurd  than  the  former  methods  of  planting  gardens  ? 
where,  thofe  parts  next  the  habitation,  were  crouded  by  a 
large  quantity  of  thefe  ar.d  other  lorts  of  ever-green  trees, 
all  of  which  were  clipped  into  fome  trite  figure  or  other, 
which,  befides  the  obflrudting  the  profpett  from  the  houfe, 
and  filling  up  the  ground,  fo  that  little  room  was  left  for 
other  fhrubs  and  flowers.  Beftde,  it  occafioned  an  annual 
expence  to  render  the  trees  difagreeable,  for  there  never 
was  a  perfon,  who  had  confidered  the  beauty  of  a  tree  in 
its  natural  growth,  with  all  its  branches  diffufed  on  every 
fide,  but  mull  acknowledge  fuch  a  tree  infinitely  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  of  thofe  (horn  figures,  fo  much  Iludied  by 
perfons  of  a  grovelling  imagination. 

The  only  ufe  this  tree  is  fit  for  in  gardens,  is  to  form 
hedges  for  the  defence  of  exotick  plants  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  have  hedges,  it  is  the  moft 
proper  of  any  tree  in  being  ;  the  leaves  being  fmall,  the 
branches  are  produced  very  clofely  together  ;  and  if  care¬ 
fully  Ihorn,  they  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe,  as  to  break  the 
winds  better  than  any  other  fort  of  fence  whatever,  becaufe 
they  will  not  be  reverberated,  as  againll  walls,  pales,  atid- 
other  clofe  fences;  therefore  confequently ,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  for  fuch  purpofes. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
berries  in  autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  (without  clearing 
them  from  the  pulp  which  furrounds  them,  as  hath  been 
frequently  dire&ed),  upon  a  Ihady  bed  of  frelh  undunged 
foil,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the 
fame  earth. 

In  the  fpring  the  bed  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds;  and  if  the  feafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
refrelh  the'bed  with  water  now  and  then,  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  feeds  ;  many  of  which  will  come 
up  the  fame  fpring,  but  others  will  remain  in  the  ground 
until  autumn  or  fpring  following;  but  where  the  feeds  are 
preferved  above  ground  till  fpring  before  they  are  Town, 
the  plants  never  come  up  till  the  year  after,  fo  that  by  fow¬ 
ing  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  there  is  often  a  whole 
year  faved. 

Thefe  plants,  when  they  come  up,  Ihould  be  conllantly 
cleared  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow  amongft 
them,  would  caufe  their  bottoms  to  be  naked,  and  frequently 
dellroy  the  plants  when  they  continue  long  undillurbed. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years;  after 
which,  in  autumn,  there  Ihould  be  a  fpot  of  frefh  undunged 
foil  prepared,  into  which  they  Ihould  be  removed  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Ottober,  planting  them  in  beds  about  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  in  rows  about  a  foot  afunder,  and  fix  inches 
ciiilance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lay  a 
little  mulch  upon  the  furfnee  of  the  ground  about  their  roots, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  in  dry  weather  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  t or 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  in  furnmer,  and  to  train  them 
according  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  cr  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  Ihould  again  be 
removed  into  a  nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  at  three  feet 
ditlance,  ar.d  the  plants  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows, 
obferving  to  do  it  in  autumn,  as  was  before  direfied,  and 
continue  to  trim  them  in  the  furnmer,  for  what  they  are  in¬ 
tended  ;  after  they  have  continued  three  or  four  jears  in 
this  nurfery,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  always  obferving  to  remove  them  in  autumn  where 
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the  ground  is  very  dry;  but  on  cold  mold  land  it  is  better 
in  tne  fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  flow  in  growing,  but  yet  there  are 
many  very  large  trees  upon  fome  barren  cold  finis,  in  divers 
parts  of  England.  The  timber  of  tneie  trees  is  greatly 
efteemed  for  many  u!es. 

TELEPHIG1DES.  See  Andrachne. 

TELEPH1UM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  24S.  tab.  128.  Or¬ 
pine. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  compofed  of  fve 
leaves,  which  are  oblufe,  and  the  length  of  the  petals.  Ihe 
flower  has  fve  oblong  cbtufe  petals,  and  five  awi-Jhaped  jicimina, 
which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  prof  rate  Jummits, 
with  a  three-cornered  acute  germen,  having  no  fly U,  crowned  by 
three  acute  fpreading  figmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
Jhort  three-cornered  capfule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  three 
valves,  containing  many  round  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Englifo 
gardens,  viz. 

Telephium.  Hort.  Upfal.  70.  Orpine,  Livelong,  or 
the  true  Orpine  of  Imperatus. 

This  plant  grows  narurally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour.  The  branches  or  ftalks  are  flender,  and 
trail  upon  the  ground  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  lmall, 
oval,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  which  are  ranged 
alternately  along  the  ftalk,  having  one  longitudinal  nerve 
running  through  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  (hort  thick  fpikes,  which  are 
reOexed  like  thole  of  the  Heliotropium.  They  are 
compofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
the  length  of  the  empalement,  having  five  very  flender 
ftamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
autumn,  on  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  in  an  open  fltuation, 
for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fprmg,  the  plants  will  not  come 
up  till  the  following  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  thinned,  lo  as  to  leave  them  fix  or  eight 
inches  afunder,  and  fhould  be  conllantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds;  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  loon 
overbear  the  plants,  and  deftroy  them.  '1 Tele  plants  do 
not  bear  removing  well,  fo  (hould  fland'in  the  place  where 
they  were  fown.  In  the  fummer  they  will  flower,  and  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  which  will  fcatter  foon  if  it  is 
not  gathered  when  ripe  ;  and,  if  the  ground  is  not  dilturbed, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and  require  no  other 
care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

TEREB1NTHUS.  See  Piftachia. 

TERNATEA.  See  Clitoria. 

TERRACES.  A  terrace  is  a  bank  of  earth,  raifed  on  a 
proper  elevation,  fo  that  any  perfon  who  walks  round  a 
garden,  may  have  a  better  profpedt  of  all  that  lies  round 
him  ;  and  thefe  elevations  are  fo  necefiary,  that  thofe  gar¬ 
dens  which  are  flat,  and  that  have  them  not,  are  deficient. 

When  the  terraces  are  rightly  fituated,  they  are  great 
ornaments,  efpecially  when  they  are  well  made,  and  their 
tifeent  not  too  fleep. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  terrace  walks : 

1.  The  great  terrace,  which  generally  lies  next  to  the 
houfe. 

2.  The  fide  terrace,  which  is  commonly  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  parterre,  lawn,  fjc. 

3.  Thofe  terraces  which  encompafs  a  garden. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  fide  terraces,  this  is  ufually  decided 
by  its  correfpondence  with  fqme  pavilion,  or  fome  little 
jettee  or  building;  but  rnoft  of  all  by  the  quantity  of  fluff 
that  is  to  fpare  for  thofe  purpofes. 

The  fide  terrace  of  a  garden  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than 
twenty  feet,  and  feldorn  wider  than  forty. 
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As  for  the  height  of  a  terrace,  fome  allow  it  to  be  but 
five  feet  high,  but  others  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
fancies  ;.but  more  exatl  perfons  never  allow  above  five  or 
fix  feet,  but  in  a  fmall  garden',  and  a  narrow  terrace  walk, 
three  feet;  and  fometimes  tines  feet  and  a  half  high  are 
fufficiect  for  a  terrace  twelve  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  are 
fufficient  for  a  terrace  of  twenty  feet  wide;  but  when  the 
garden  is  proportionably  large,  and  the  terrace  is  thirty  or 
forty  feet  wide,  then  it  muft  be  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

The  nobleft  terrace  is  very  deficient  without  fhade,  for 
which  Elm-trees  are  very  proper ;  for  no  feat  can  be  faid 
to  be  complete,  where  there  is  not  an  immediate  fhade 
almoff  as  foon  as  out  of  the  houfe,  and  therefore  thefe 
fhady  trees  fhould  be  detached  from  the  body  and  wings  of 
the  edifice. 

TETRACERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  604. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  fewer  has  a  permanent  empalnnetit  of  fix  roundifo  fpread - 
ing  leaves  ;  the  three  outer  are  alternate,  and  Jmaller  than  the 
other  ;  it  has  fix  fmall  petals ,  which  foon  fall  off,  and  a  ■  great 
number  of  famina,  which  are  permanent,  the  length  of  the  im¬ 
palement,  terminated  by  fingle  Jummits  ;  it  has  four  oval  germen, 
j up  porting  a  Jhort  awl-Jbaped  fyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  figma. 
CL  he  germen  afterward  becomes  four  oval  refexed  capfules,  each 
having  one  cell ,  opening  at  the  f  am  on  the  upper  fide,  iuclofing 
one  roundijh  Jeed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  tlrs  genus,  viz. 

Tetracera.  Hort.  Cliff.  214. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  ic 
was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun,  who  fent  it  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  a  woody  ftalk,  which  riles  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending 
out  feveral  flender  ligneous  branches,  which  twine  about 
any  neighbouring  fupport,  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  whofe  furface  are  very  rough,  flightly  indented  on 
their  edges  toward  their-  points,  having  many  tranfverfe 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges,  placed  alter¬ 
nate  on  the  branches,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-flalks,  of  a 
grayifh  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and  brown  on  their 
under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  thefe  panicles  are  compofed  of  three  or  four 
fhort  thick  fpikes,  which  branch  out  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  principal  fpike,  which  is  much  longer  and  thicker 
than  the  other.  The  flowers  have  fix  thin  purple  petals, 
of  the  lame  length  as  the  empalement,  which  are  very  fu¬ 
gacious,  fo  that  they  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  ger¬ 
men.  After  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  four  germen  become 
fo  many  oval  capfules,  which  are  reflexed  backward  ;  thefe 
open  lengthways  on  the  upper  fide,  and  have  each  one  ob¬ 
long  feed  iticlofed. 

'1  his  fhrub  is  very  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Plukenet 
titles  Fagus  Americanus  ulmi  amplijfitnis  Joliis ,  capfulis  bigemel/is. 
Amalth.  87.  though  Dr.  Linneeus  has  added  this  fynonime 
to  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  the  plant  naturally  grows,  which 
may  probably  be  found  in  fome  of  the  Britijh  iflands  in  the 
IVcfi -Indies.  I  have  received  it  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda , 
where  it  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Creffy ,  who  fent  me  fpe- 
cimens  and  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  fiequently  abortive, 
for,  upon  examining  them,  there  was  fcarce  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  which  had  any  kernels ;  the  others  appeared 
fair,  but  were  hollow.  I  he  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  exotick  feeds  from  the  fame  countries  ; 
and  as  the  plants  feldorn  come  op  the  fame  year,  the  pots 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove  before  winter,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed,  between  the  other  pots  of  plants,  where 

,  they 
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they  (hould  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  and  plunged  into  a  fr-(h  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
(eparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  good  bed  of  tan,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  their  treatment  mult  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  Annona,  and  the  like  ten  er  exotick 
plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  always  in  the  tan -bed. 

TETRAGONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  551. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

‘The  flower  has  a  permanent  coloured  empalement ,  compofed  of 
fur  oval  plain  leaves,  fitting  upon  the  germen .  It  has  no  petals, 
but  about  t  verity  hair- like  ft  a  min  a,  which  are  Jhcrter  than  the 
empalement ,  terminated  by  oblong  prof  rate  fummits,  and  a  roundfi 
fur-cornered  ger  men  under  the  fl over,  fupporting  four  awl  jt.aped 
fiyles,  which  are  recurved  and  as  long  as  the  fiamina ,  with  hairy 
figmas  tbJe  length  of  the  fyles.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  thick  capfule  with  four  cells,  having  four  angles ,  which  have 
Harrow  wings  or  borders,  containing  one  hard  oblong  feed  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tetragon  [  A  feliis  Unearibus .  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  250. 
Tetragonia  W'ith  linear  leaves. 

2.  Tetragonia  feliis  ovatis  iniegerrimis,  ccnile  fruticofo 
de.cumlente,  Tetragonia  with  oval  entire  leaves,  and  a 
fhxubby  trailing  (talk. 

3.  Tetragonia  feliis  ovatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  250. 
Tetragonia  with  oval  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  firli  fort  has  (lender  ligneous  (talks,  which  rife  three 
or  four  feet  high,  if  they  are  fupported,  otherwife  they  t  ail 
upon  the  ground,  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  and  di 
vide  into  a  great  number  of  trailing  branches,  which, 
when  young,  are  fucculent,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  co 
vered  with  fmall  pellucid  drops,  fomewbat  like  the  Diamond 
Ficoides,  which  reflect  the  light.  As  the  branches  are 
older,  they  become  more  ligneous  ;  they  are  garniffied  with 
thick,  fucculent,  narrow,  concave,  biunt  leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  and  at  their  bafe  come  out  a  duller  of  (mailer 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
(talks  at  every  joint  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  fbme- 
times  they  come  fingly,  at  others  tnere  are  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  flowers  at  each  joint  ;  thefe  have  empalements 
of  five  leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  a  little  reflexed  ; 
they  are  green  without,  and  yellow  within,  each  having 
about  forty  flamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oolong  proftrate 
fummits,  which  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  flower.  They 
appear  in  July  and  Augufi,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  four- 
cornered  capiules,  having  four  wings  or  borders,  and  four 
cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed,  which  ripens  in 
winter. 

The  fecond  fort  has  larger  (talks  than  the  former,  which 
branch  out  in  like  mariner ;  the  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground  where  they  are  not  fupported  ;  the  young  branches 
are  very  fucculent,  and  aimed  as  thick  as  a  man’s  lit.le 
finger;  the  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  ; 
their  furface  are  covered  with  very  fmall  pellucid  drops,  as 
are  the  (talks.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  hand  upon 
pretty  long  foot-flalks,  three  or  four  arifing  from  the  fame 
points  ;  the  empalement,  and  alfo  the  fummits,  are  of  a 
pale  Sulphur  colour. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould  be 
cut  from  the  pi  ants  a  lew  cays  before  they  are  planted,  that 
the  part  where  they  are  cut  may  be  healed,  othm wife  they 
will  rot;  for  the  leaves  and  (talks  of  this  plant  are  very  full 
of  moifture.  The  bell:  time  to  plant  thefe  cuttings  is  in 
July,  that  they  may  have  time  to  make  good  roots  before 
winter.  They  may  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth  ; 
and  if  they  are  (haded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
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it  will  be  of  fervicc  to  them.  They  (hould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water;  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in  too 
great  plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them.  In  about  fix  weeks 
after  planting,  the  cuttings  will  be  diffidently  rooted  to 
traniplant,  therefore  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh,  undunged  earth,  and  placed 
in  a  (hady  fituation,  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after 
which  time  thev  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick 
plants,  in  a  (heltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Odoler',  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  for.  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  the  froft, 
being  pretty  hardy  with  refpeeb  to  cold  ;  but  they  fhould 
not  have  too  much  moifture  in  winter.  If  thefe  plants  are 
planted  in  the  full  ground  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will 
grow  prodigioufly  rank  and  large,  as  they  alfo  will  if  they 
are  permitted  to  root  into  the  ground  through  the  holes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  removed  to  prevent  it,  for  when  they  grow  too 
freely,  their  leaves  will  be  very  full  of  moifture  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  which  are  always  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  will  weigh  the 
branches  upon  the  ground,  and  render  the  plants  very  un- 
fightly.  The  plants  of  this  kind,  commonly  grow  very 
draggling;  therefore  the  more  their  roots  are  confined  in 
the  pots,  the  more  ciofe  and  dinted  will  be  the  heads  of 
the  plants,  which  is  what  they  (hould  always  be  kept  to, 
in  order  to  render  them  Tightly.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
have  no  great  beauty,  but  as  the  whole  face  of  the  plant  is 
peculiar,  it  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
plants  for  the  fake  of  variety,  fince  it  requires  no  great 
trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

Thefe  plants*may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  freffi  earth,  where 
lometimes  they  will  remain  a  whole  year  before  the  plants 
come  up  ;  therefore  when  they  do  not  come  up  the  firffc 
feafon,  the  borders  (hould  not  bi  diftnrbed,  but  kept  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  weeds ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
about  four  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  pots  (.and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  cuttings) ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  in 
the  border  till  they  are  large,  they  will  not  tranfplant  fc> 
well,  nor  will  they  make  fo  handfome  plants. 

1  he  third  fort  hath  large  flelhy  roots  ;  the  branches  are 
weak,  a-  d  trad  upon  the  ground  ;  thefe  generally  decay 
about  Midfummer,  and  new  (hoots  are  produced  late  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  leaves  of  this  come  out  in  bunches  ;  they  are 
oval,  plain,  and  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent  as  thofe  of  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  in  February  ;  thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort,  and  have  pretty  long  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  cuttings 
of  this  fort  will  grow,  if  they  are  planted  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  propagated  with  the  fame  facility 
as  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

All  thefe  forts  require  prote&ion  in  winter ;  but  if  they 
are  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  under  a  frame  in  winter, 
with  Ficoides,  and  other  hardy  plants,  where  they  may 
have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  prote&ed 
from  the  frolf,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they 
are  more  tenderly  treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA.  Hart.  Elth.  283.  Sun- flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets, 
vhich  are  included  in  one  large  common  empalement ,  cut  into 
four  plain,  triangular,  heart  fhaped  fegments,  which  fpread  open. 
1  he  difk  or  middle  of  the  fewer  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
forets,  which  are  funnel- fhaped ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim , 
which  are  refextd  y  they  have  five  fieri  hair -Lie  fiamina,  ter¬ 
minated 


win ated  by  cylindrical  J'um  mils,  and  a  naked  germen , fupperting 
a  ), lender  fiyle,  crowned  ly  two  refiexed  Jhgntas.  I  be  germen 
afterward  becomes'  one  naked  roundijb  feed.  I he  female  half 
florets,  which  compofe  the  ray  or  border  of  the  ft  ever,  have 
their  petals  f  retched  out  like  a  tongue  on  one  fide,  and  are  cut 
at  their  points  into  three  equal  acute  parts.  1  hefe  have  no  fia - 
mina,  but  a  naked  germen ,  f up  porting  a  funder  fiyle  with  two 
twified  fiigmas,  and  are  fucceeded  ly  fingle  naked  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tetr aconotheca.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  903.  I^vvarf  Sun¬ 
flower. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina  ;  the  roots  of  this  plant 
are  perennial,  but  the  llalks  are  annual,  and  periih  in  au¬ 
tumn  on  the  approach  of  cold.  The  roots  will  abide  through 
the  winter  in  the  full  ground,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  fo  do  not  requ'ne  any  fhelter,  except  in  very 
fevere  winters ;  when,  if  they  are  covered  over  with  rotten 
tan,  or  Peas  haul.m,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  killed. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April ,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  roots  will  fend  forth  new  fhoots,  which  are  garniihed 
with  large,  oblong,  rough  leaves,  placed  by  pairs,  clofely 
embracing  the  flalks  ;  thefe  are  a  little  finuated  on  their 
edges,  and  are  covered  with  fmall  hair3.  The  Italics  ufualiy 
grow  about  two  feet  high  in  England,  and  branch  out  to¬ 
ward  the  top  into  feveral  fmaller  flalks,  each  having  or.e 
large  yellow  flower  at  their  top,  fbaped  like  a  Sun-flower, 
which,  before  it  expands,  is  covered  with  the  inflated  em- 
palement,  which  is  four-cornered.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
rarely  ripen  in  England,  but  when  they  are  obtained  from 
abroad,  they  fhould  be  flown  in  the  full  ground  in  the  flpring 
of  the  year,  where  fometirr.es  they  will  remain  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  come  up  ;  fo  that  if  they  do  not  come  up 
the  fame  year,  the  ground  fhould  not  Re  dillurbed,  but 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  wait  till  the  fecond  year  to  fee 
what  plants  will  come  up.  When  the  plants  appear,  they 
mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered.  In 
autumn  the  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  three  years  in  a  proper  foil  and 
fituation  ;  but  as  it  does  not  ripen  feeds  here,  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  procure  good  feeds  from  abroad  annually. 

TEUCR1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  625.  Tree  Germander. 

The  Clear ariers  are, 

The  empale  men  t  cf  the  fewer  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  acute 
equal  figments  at  the  top,  and  is  permanent.  The  fewer  is  of 
the  Up  kind  with  one  petal,  having  a  fbort  cylindrical  tube  a 
little  incurved  at  the  chaps.  The  upper  lip  is  ireri,  and  deeply 
cut  into  two  acute  figments.  The  lower  lip  fpreads,  and  is  cut 
into  three ;  the  middle  one  is  large  and  roundijb  ;  the  two  fide 
ones  are  acute  and  erecl.  It  has  four  awl-fbaped  fiamina,  which 
are  longer  than  the  upper  lip,  and  are  prominent  between  the 
figments,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  It  has  a  germen  divided 
in  four  parts,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  two  fender 
fiigmas.  The  germen  afterveard  turns  to  four  roundifo  naked 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Teucrium  felt  is  cordatis  undulatis  obtuse  fierratis,  filer  a- 
libus  integerrimis  concavis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  565- 
Tree  Germander  with  hearc-lhaped  waved  leaves,  which 
are  bluntly  flawed,  thofle  between  the  flowers  concave  and 
entire,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ;  common  Tree  Germander. 

2.  Teucrium  fioliis  ovatis  crenatis,  fioredihus  lanceolatis 
integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tree  Germander  with  oval  cre- 
nated  leaves,  thofle  between  the  flowers  fpear-lhaped  and 
entire,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk;  fhrubby  Alpine  Tree  German¬ 
der  with  fhining  leaves. 

3.  Teucrium  fioliis  integerrimis  cblongo-ovatis  petiolatis , 


fupra  glabris,  finbtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  563*  Tree 
Germander  with  entire,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  having  foot- 
ftalks,  fmooth  above,  and  hoary  underneath;  or  SptmiJb 
Tree  Germander. 

4.  Teucrium  fioliis  integerrimis,  rhembeis ,  acutis,  vi Unfit, 
fiubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Upjal.  1 9 5 .  Tree  Germander  with 
eutire  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  fhaped  like  an  acute  rhom¬ 
bus,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 

5.  Teucrium  fioliis  multifidis,  Jloribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  562.  Germander  with  many-pointed  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  fingly. 

6.  Teucrium  fioliis  multifidis,  fioribus  verticillatis  utrin - 
que  ternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  562.  Germander  with  many- 
pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls  by  threes. 

7.  Teucrium  fioliis  ovatis  ineijo- crenatis  petiolatis,  florid 
bus  fiubverticillatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  302.  Germander  with  oval 
leaves  on  foot  -flalks,  with  crenated  cuts,  and  flowers  grow-  . 
ing  almoll  in  who-rls  ;  or  fmaller  creeping  Germander. 

8.  Teucrium  fioliis  ovatis  utrinque  acutis,  fuperne  ferrate- 
dentatis,  fioribus  racemofis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  307  •  German¬ 
der  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  faw- 
indented  toward  their  points,  and  flowers  growing  in 
bunches. 

Cj.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  inci/o- crenatis  acumina¬ 
ta,  fioribus  fiubverticillatis .  Germander  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  which  are  acute-pointed,  jagged,  and  crenated,  and 
have  flowers  growing  2lmoft  in  whorls  ;  or  greater  creeping 
Germander.  * 

10.  Teucrium  fioliis  ovatis  tomentofis ,  obtuse  crenatis,  fio' 
ralibus  integerrimis,  calycibus  aculeatis.  f  eucrium  with  oval 
woolly  leaves,  which  are  obtufely  crenated,  thofe  among 
the  flowers  entire,  and  the  empalements  of  the  flowers 
ending  in  acute  points. 

11.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  fuperne  fierratis  villofis, 
fiubtus  iveanis  fieffililus,  fioribus  fiubverticillatis.  1  eucrium 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  lavved  toward  their 
points,  hairy,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  fitting  clofe 
to  the.  branches,  and  flowers  growing  almoll  in  whorls;  or 
hoary  Alpine  Germander. 

12.  Teucrium  foliis  cordatis  fierratis  petiolatis,  racemis 
lateralibus Jecundis,  caule  ererio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  564*  Ger¬ 
mander  with  heart- fhaped  flawed  leaves,  having  foot-flalks, 
many  long  bundles  of  flowers  growing  from  the  wings, 
and  an  upright  ftalk  ;  or  wild  Sage. 

13.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongis  feffilibus  dentalo  fierratis, fio- 
rilus  geminis  axillaribus ,  caule  dijfufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  565* 
Germander  with  oblong  faw-indented  leaves  fitting  dole  to 
the  branches,  and  flowers  growing  by  pairs  at  the  Wings 
of  the  ftalk,  which  is  diffufed  ;  or  Water  Germander. 

14.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  utrinque  acutis , 
racemis  Jecundis  villofis.  Lin <  Sp.  Plant.  564-  Germander 
with  oval  entire  leaves,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  hairy  bunches  of  flowers ;  Syrian  Maltick,  or  common 
Marum. 

j  - .  Teucrium  foliis  trifidis  linearibus  integerrimis,  flori- 
bus  feffilibus  axillaribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  160.  Germander  with 
linear^,  trifid,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  or  common  Ground 

Pine.  -  , 

16.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  villofiffimis  fuperne  dentatis , 
fioribus  feffilibus.  Germander  with  the  moil  hairy  linear 
leaves,  Which  are  indented  toward  their  points,  and  flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  or  Mufk  Ground  Pine. 

17.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  tomcntcjis  integerrimis,  fio¬ 
ribus  feffilibus .  Germander  wich  linear,  woolly,  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  or  Mufk 
Ground  Pine  with  entire  leaves. 

18.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  obtuse  dentatis,  fioribus 
folitariis  alaribus  pedunculcitis,  ca/yabus  acutis.  Germander 
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with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  bluntly  indented,  and 
flowers  placed  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  having 
acute  empalements. 

19.  Teucrium  foliis  owato-lanceolatis,  innsqualiter Jerratis, 
racemis  alaribus  terminalibufque  calycibus  infiatis.  Germander 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  unequally  fawed, 
and  long  bunches  of  flowers  fprir.ging  from  the  wings,  and 
terminating  the  ftalks,  and  inflated  empalements. 

The  hrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  two  or 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  a  little  waved,  bluntly 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  a  little  hoary  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
flalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  branches,  for  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  are  adorned  with  flowers,  which  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  two  or  three  Handing  on 
each  fide  at  every  joint ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
and  (land  upon  flender  foot-ftalks ;  under  each  of  thefe 
whorls  ftand  two  fmaller  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  concave. 

This  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  green-houfes  with 
great  care,  but  of  late  years  it  hath  been  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  and  is  found  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  cold 
of  our  fevereft  winters  without  Ihelter,  provided  it  is 
planted  on  a  dry  foil. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  the  fpring, 
on  a  bed  of  frelh  light  earth,  obferving  to  (hade  and  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  being  very  careful  in  removing 
them  not  to  fhake  off  all  the  earch  from  their  roots,  as  alfo 
to  water  them,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which,  the  only  care  they  re¬ 
quire  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  about  them,  and  to  prune 
off  fuch  (hoots  as  are  ill  fituated,  and  the  flowering 
branches  when  they  decay,  whereby  their  heads  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  regular. 

It  may  alio  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  generally  are 
produced  in  plenty.  If- thefe  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  April,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  fix  weeks  after, 
and  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  in  the 
lower  parts,  where  the  cold  is  no:  very  fevere,  and  gene¬ 
rally  on,moift  ground  ;  this  hath  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  like  the 
former,  and  riles  about  the  f<tme  height,  but  branches  out 
more  than  that.  The  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  Ihort  hairy 
down  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  crenated,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  ;  the  leaves  between  the  flowers  are  fpear-fhaped  and 
entire  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  much  longer  ;  the  flowers 
are  larger,  and  their  colour  more  inclining  to  a  yellow  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  near 
the  borders  of  the  fea  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk, 
which  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  with  a  hoary 
bark.  The  branches  are  garniflied  with  fmall  oval  leaves, 
place.d  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  them  ;  they  are  fmooth  on 
their  upper  fide,  of  a  lucid  green,  but  their  under  fides  are 
hoary.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  one  on  each  fide 
{landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  their  empalements  are  fhort 
and  hoary.  The  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  large, 
and  indented  at  the  point ;  the  ftamina  are  long  hooked, 
and  fupply  the  place  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the  flowers  are  blue, 
and  come  in  fucceflion  great  part  of  fummer,  but  the  plants 
feldom  pioduce  good  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  preferved  in  fome  gardens. 
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The  third  fort  is  tenderer  than  the  former,  though  this 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  if  planted  on 
a  dry  foil  and  in  a  w'arm  fituadon,  but  in  fevere  froil 
it  is  fometimes  deftroyed  ;  for  which  rcafon  the  plants  are 
often  preferved  in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has  a 
great  refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the  branches  fpread 
more  horizontally.  The  leaves  aie  fometimes  heart- fhaped, 
and  at  others  in  form  of  a  rhombus  ;  the  lower  leaves, 
which  are  the  largeft,  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ;  the  upper  are  fmaller,  and 
of  a  different  fhape  ;  thefe  are  downy  on  both  ftdes,  but 
the  lower  leaves  are  only  fo  on  the  under.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  in  like  manner 
as  the  former,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  blue  colour. 

This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other,  and 
the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  upon 
moift  ground.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  herbaceous,  and  trad 
upon  the  ground  ;  they  grow  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  deep  green  leaves  cut  in  many  points 
almoll  to  the  midrib  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  ftand  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  on  each  fide  the 
ftalks  fingly  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety ; 
it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and,  when 
they  come  up,  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Thefe  plants  ripen  their  feeds  the  firft  year,  but,  if 
they  are  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  live  through  the  winter. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  Corn  fields  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  perifhes  foon  after  feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  are 
four-cornered  and  hairy,  about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  at 
every  joint  by  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  hairy  and 
almoft  cut  to  the  midrib  ;  the  fegments  are  cut  into  three 
points.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in 
whorls,  three  Handing  together  on  each  fide  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguji  and  September. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  laft ; 
but  if  the  feeds  of  this  are  fown  in  autumn,  or  permitted 
to  fcatter  when  ripe,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  if  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France > 
and  in  Germany  ;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  root,  which 
fpreads  in  the  ground,  and  multiplies  greatly,  fending  out 
many  four-cornered  hairy  flalks,  which  are  eight  or  nina 
inches  long,  having  a  few  fhort  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  leaves,  which  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  borders, 
upon  foot-ftalks;  they  are  of  a  light  green  above,  but 
hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  towards  the  upper  part  almoft  in 
whorls,  Handing  chiefly  to  one  fide  of  the  ftalk;  they 
are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  the  lower  lip  turning  inward.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  is  a  perennial  plan,  and  propagates  very  faft  by  its 
creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fitu¬ 
ation  :  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  it  is  in  autumn.  This 
was  a  few  years  fince  in  great  requefi:  as  a  fpecifick  for  the 
gout,  but  is  at  prefent  in  little  efteem. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  having  fome  refemblance  of  the  former,  but 
the  roots  do  not  creep.  The  ftalks  are  taller  and  more  erett  ; 
the  leaves  are  narrower,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  not  fo 
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deeply  indented  ;  the  indentures  are  (harper;  the  (talks  are 
garnifhed  with  flowers  great  part  of  their  length,  which 
come  out  in  bunches  at  the  wings  ;  they  are  longer  than 
thofe  cf  the  former,  and  of  a  brighter  red  colour. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  at  the  fame  feafon,  which 
will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring.  It  loves  an  open  fituation  expofed  to  the  fun, 
but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  which  is  not  too  moiit. 

The  nit  th  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  like  the 
feventh  fort,  but  the  ftalks  grow  almolt  twice  the  length  of 
thofe,  and  fend  out  a  greater  number  of  branches.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  more  acutely  indented  on  their  edges  ; 
they  are  hairy,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  grow  almoft  in  whorls 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ; 
they  are  fometimes  red,  and  at  others  white,  and  both  co¬ 
lours  are  often  on  the  fame  plant.  This  fort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  alfo  about  Nice  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant  with 
a  low  (hrubby  ftaik,  fending  out  many  four-cornered 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  both  ftdes, 
and  are  bluntly  crenated  on  their  borders.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  branches  are  adorned  with  purple  flowers  in  whorls, 
having  two  fmall  oval  entire  leaves  under  each  whorl ;  the 
flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  their  cups 
are  very  woolly,  and  their  indentures  end  in  (harp  points. 
When  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  two  firft  forts;  but  the  plants  ihould 
have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  othervvife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is 
like  the  feventh  fort,  but  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  very 
hairy,  fawed  toward  their  points,  hoary  on  their  under  fide, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  feventh  fort,  and  are  of  a  paler  red  colour. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feventh. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  the  common  wild  or  Wood  Sage, 
which  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  thickets  in  many  parts 
of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens;  this  has 
a  creeping  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  ftiff,  ligneous, 
four-cornered  ftalks,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  by  two  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite; 
flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  (land  upon  foot-ftalks. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  have  three  or  four  long  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  incline  to  one  fide  of  the  ftaik  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  the  ftamina  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  purple  fummits.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
leeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  plant  will  grow  in  any  foil 
or  fituation,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  the  common  Water  Germander, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  ifle  of  Ely ,  and  fome  other 
fenny  parts  of  England ;  it  has  a  fmall,  ftringy,  fibrous, 
creeping  root,  which  is  perennial,  from  which  arife  many 
four-cornered,  trailing,  diffufed  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  hairy,  indented  leaves,  fitting  clofe^  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  flalks,  two 
arifing  on  each  fide,  at  every  joint ;  they  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaves; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds. 
The  whole  plant  has  an  odour  like  that  cf  Garlick.  The 
herb  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  or 
planting  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  man- 
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ner  as  Mint,  Penny  Royal,  Idle,  and  (hould  have  a  moift 
foil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  gardens. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  or  Syrian  Marum, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  and  alfo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  ;  this  has  a  low  lhrubby  llalk,  fending  out  many 
ligneous  branches,  which  in  warm  countries  will  rife  three 
or  four  feet  high,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  feen  half  that 
height.  The  ftalks  are  very  hoary,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  leaves  oppofite  at  each  joint,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
Thyme,  and  are  pointed  at  both  ends ;  they  are  hoary, 
and  have  a  piercing  grateful  ^fcent,  fo  quick  as  to  caufe 
fneezing.  The  flowers  grow  in  ioofe  whorled  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Augujl,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plane  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings, 
w'hich,  if  planted  during  the  fummer  months  on  a  bed  of 
light  loamy  earth,  covering  them  down  clofe  either  with 
bell  or  hand-glades,  and  (hading  them  from  the  fun,  will 
put  out  roots  very  freely.  When  thefe  have  made  good 
roots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  feparate  fmall  pots, 
or  on  a  warm  border  at  about  fix  inches  ditiance  ever y  way, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and  fupply  them 
with  water  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Thefe  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fitu¬ 
ation,  when  the  frofts  are  not  very  fevere ;  but  in  very 
hard  winters  they  are  frequently  killed,  if  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  mats  or  fome  other  covering.  There  was,  about 
forty  years  ago,  a  great  number  of  thefe  plants  growing  in 
the  warm  borders  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kenjlngton,  which 
were  clipped  into  conical  forms,  and  were  near  three  feet 
high ;  but  now  there  are  few  plants  of  a  large  fize  to  be 
found  in  the  Englijb  gardens,  becaufe  their  branches  are  an¬ 
nually  cut  to  keep  them  (hort. 

The  cats  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  where  there 
are  but  few  of  thefe  plants  will  deftroy  them,  unlefs  they 
are  protected  from  them  ;  but  where  there  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  plants  together,  the  cats  feldom  touch  them. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  common  Ground  Fine,  which  is 
ufed  in  medicine ;  it  grows  naturally  on  chalky  arable 
land,  in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  (ingle  ligneous  root,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  fibres 
from  the  fide,  from  which  arife  many  weak,  trailing,  hairy 
flalks,  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  ending  with  three 
points,  let  by  pairs  and  crofs  each  other  at  every  joint; 
they  are  hairy,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  refinous 
odour.  The  flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  flalks  at  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  at  each  joint, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  (haped  like  the  other  fpe- 
cies.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  better  than  if  fown,  and  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

This  plant  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  virtues  ;  there 
is  fcarce  a  better  herb  than  this  for  opening  obftruCtions  ; 
it  is  a  firong  diuretick,  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
rheumatifm. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  Angle  lig¬ 
neous  root  fending  out  a  few  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  about 
fix  inches  high,  clofely  garni(hed  with  very  hairy  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  indented  towards  their  points.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit 
very  clofe;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 
they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Nice  in  Italy, 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  much  like  the  former,  but  the 
leaves  are  narrower  and  entire.  The  whole  plant  is  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  white  woolly  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Both  thefe  plants  fucceed  beft,  if,  when  they  perfedl  their 
feeds,  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  fame  manner  as  ! 
the  fifteenth  fort ;  or,  if  the  feeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  in  au¬ 
tumn,  for  they  rarely  fucceed  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hoitjioun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Fera  Cruz ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  an  ereft  four-cornered  ft  a  Ik  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  garnilhed  with  fmooth,  oblong,  oval  leaves, 
which  are  bluntly  indented.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  two  of  them  ariling  at  each  joint, 
upon  (hort  flender  foot  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
having  Ihort  empalements,  which  are  cut  at  the  brim  into 
five  very  acute  points.  The  flowers  appear  in  “July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 

1 Houfoun,  at  the  fame  place  with  the  former ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  flender,  upright,  four-cornered 
ftalk,  which  rifes  three  feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral 
fmooth  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fihaped  leaves, 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  bright  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under  ;  they  are  un¬ 
equally  flawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot- 
ltalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  and  alfo  at  the  top  ;  they  are  pretty 
large,  white,  and  have  bladdered  empalements ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  late  in  July ,  and,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 
they  will  have  no  good  feeds  fucceed  them. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England ;  and,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm, 
they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds  here.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
ftiould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  in  autumn,  which  Ihould  be 
plunged  into  the  tan- bed  in  the  ftove  between  the  other 
pots,  where  they  Ihould  remain  till  fpring,  and  then  they 
may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  hot  bed,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  plants  which  require  conftant  ihelter. 

THALICTRUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  270.  tab.  143. 
Meadow  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  has  no  empalement ,  but  has  four  or  fve  roundijh 
concave  ■petals,  which  fall  off  focn,  and  a  great  number  of 
broad  flamina,  which  are  compreffed  toward  their  tops ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  twin  fummits,  with  feveral  very  Jhort  flyles  fitting 
fngly  upon  roundijh  germen,  crowned  by  thick  fligmas.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  turn  to  fo  many  keel  Jhaped  capjules  collected  in  a 
head,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thalictrum  caule  foliofo  fulcato ,  panicula  ere  ft  a. 
Hort.  Cliff.  226.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  furrowed  leafy  ftalk, 
and  many  eredt  panicles  of  flowers. 

2.  Thalictrum  caule  angulofo ,  foliis  linearibus  bifidis 
trifidifque ,  panicula  multiplici  eretid.  Meadow  Rue  with  an 
angular  ftalk,  narrow  leaves  ending  in  two  or  three  points, 
and  many  eredt  panicles  of  flowers. 

3.  Thalictrum  fruftibus  pendulis  triangularilus  reSlis, 
caule  tereti.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  547.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  pen¬ 
dulous  triangular  fruit,  and  a  taper  ftafk  ;  commonly  called 
Feathered  Columbine. 

4.  Thalictrum  caule  foliofo  fulcato ,  foliis  linearibus 
carnofs.  Dalib.  Prif  162.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  furrowed 
leafy  ftalk,  and  linear  flefhy  leaves. 

5.  Thalictrum  fioribus  pent  apetalis,  radice  fbrosd.  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  486.  Meadow  Rue  with  flowers  having  five 
petals,  and  a  fibrous  root;  Canada  Meadow  Rue. 

6.  Thalictrum  fori  bus  pentapetalis,  radice  tuberosa, 
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Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with  flowers  having  five  pe¬ 
tals,  and  a  tuberous  root. 

7'  Thalictrum  foliis  fexpartitis ,  foribus  cernuis.  Lin.  _ 
sp.  Plant.  546.  Meadow  Rue  with  leaves  cut  into  fix  feg- 
ments,  and  pendulous  flowers. 

8.  Thalictrum  caule  faniculato  ramofffnno  folif.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  545.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  very  branching  pa- 
niculated  leafy  ftalk  ;  the  leaf!  {linking  Meadow  Rue. 

9.  Thalictrum  foribus  dicicis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  5  45  *  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue  with  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  plants. 

10.  Thalictrum  foliolis  lanceolato -linearibus  ititegerri- 
mis.  Hort.  Cliff.  226.  Meadow  Rue  with  fpear-fhaped 
linear  leaves,  which  are  entire. 

11.  Thalictrum  caule  fimplicifflmo  fubnudo ,  raceno  fim- 
plici  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 27.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  Angle 
ftalk,  which  is  almoft  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  ftngle 
bunch  of  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
in  moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  has  a 
yellow  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  furrowed 
ftalks  four  or  five  feet  high,  garniflied  at  each  joint  with 
leaves  compofed  of  many  lobes,  which  differ  in  their  form 
and  fize  ;  fome  are  fpear-fhaped  and  entire,  others  are  ob- 
tufe,  and  cut  into  three  points ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  formed  in¬ 
to  many  panicles,  Handing  eredt  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  triangu¬ 
lar  capfules  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  about 
Montpelier.  The  root  of  this  is  like  the  former ;  the  ftalks 
are  angular,  and  rife  five  feet  high  ;  they  are  better  fur- 
nifhed  with  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  very  narrow,  fome  of 
them  ending  with  two,  and  others  with  three  points,  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are 
formed  into  many  panicles  which  terminate  the  ftalks.  This 
fort  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  of  this 
there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  with  a  green  ftalk  and  white 
ftamina,  the  other  has  purple  ftalks  and  ftamina.  Thefe 
two  are  propagated  in  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Feathered 
Columbine ;  this  has  a  thick  fibrous  root,  the  ftalks  are 
taper  and  rife  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Columbine.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  panicles  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalk.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds, 
which  are  in  triangular  capfules,  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  about 
Paris-,  this  hath  upright  channelled  ftalks,  which  rife  three 
feet  high,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  winged  leaves  compofed 
of  many  linear  flefhy  lobes,  which  are  for  the  moft  part 
entire,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  white  colour ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  angular  capfules,  with  one  fmall  oblong 
feed  in  each,  which  ripens  in  Auguf. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this  has 
a  fibrous  root  of  a  dark  colour.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  branching 
toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Colum¬ 
bine,  of  a  grayilh  colour,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  have  five  white 
petals  which  foon  fall  off,  and  a  great  number  of  white 
ftamina  with  yellow  fummits.  This  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  }  this  has  knobbed 
roots ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  indented  in  three 
parts  at  their  points  ;  they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  and 
fmooth.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  naked 
almoft  to  the  top,  where  they  divide  into  two  or  three 
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fmall  ones,  under  which  is  fituated  one  leaf.  Each  divifion 
of  the  flalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  bunch  of  pretty  large 
flowers,  having  five  white  petals.  The  flowers  are  almolf 
difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel.  They  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular  capfules,  containing  one 
oblong  feed  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Come  parts  of  Cam - 
bridgejhire ;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  root.  The  flalks 
rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  compofcd  of  many  obtufe  (hort  lobes,  which  are  cut 
into  fix  fegments.  The  flalks  branch  out  wide  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  locfe  panicles ;  they  are  fmall  and  nodding. 
The  flamina  are  of  an  herbaceous  white,  and  the  fummits 
are  yellowifh.  It  flowers  in  'June. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France ; 
this  hath  a  very  branching  flalk,  which  rifes  about  fix  or 
j'even  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  which  are 
downy,  compoied  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  lobes  which 
are  bluntly  indented,  and  have  a  foetid  feent.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles,  they  arc  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour,  with  yellowifh  flamina.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
root  of  this  is  fibrous  ;  the  flalks  rife  near  a  foot  high,  and 
are  almoft  naked  to  the  top,  where  they  have  one  leaf, 
compofed  of  many  fmall  lobes  of  a  grayifh  colour,  in¬ 
dented  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  at  the  top  of  the  flalks  ;  they  are  male  and  female 
in  different  plants.  Thefe  appear  in  June. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  fome  parts  of 
Germany ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  flalks  rife  from 
two  to  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  winged  like  thofe  of 
the  other  forts ;  their  lobes  are  narrow  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  colledled  in  panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  flalks,  and  are  of  an  herbaceons  white  colour. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  fibrous  creeping  root:  the  leaves  are  fmall,  blunt, 
and  of  a  grayilh  colour.  The  flalks  rife  about  fix  inches 
high,  and  are  almoft  naked ;  they  are  terminated  by  a  loofe 
fingle  fpike  of  flowers,  each  having  four  petals.  This 
flowers  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots.  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  in  September,  when  their 
leaves  and  flalks  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  frefh 
root  before  the  froft  comes  on  to  prevent  them  ;  they  Ihould 
alfo  be  planted  in  a  frefh  light  foil,  and  have  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion,  in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  though  they  may 
be  planted  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  provided  it  be  not 
too  hot  and  dry  ;  but  mod  of  them  creep  fo  much  under 
ground,  as  to  become  very  troublefome  in  a  garden,  for 
which  reafon  there  are  but  few  of  the  forts  admitted  into 
gardens.  The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  are  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  roots  of  thefe  do  not  creep  like 
the  others,  and  their  flowers  have  fome  beauty  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  but  the  others  are  only  kept  in  botanick  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  therefore  when  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  their  roots  fhould  be  confined  in  pots,  othervvife 
they  cannot  be  kept  within  bounds. 

THAPSIA.  F our n.  Injl.  R.  tl.  32 1.  tab.  1 71.  The 
deadly  Carrot,  or  fcorching  Fennel. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  flower  ;  the  general  umbel  is  large ,  com- 
pofed  of  about  twenty  rays  which  are  nearly  equal ,  thefe  have  no 
involucri  ;  the  general  umbel  is  uniform.  The  flowers  have  five 
j pear  -Jhaped  incurved  petals,  and five  hair -like  flamina  the  length 
of  the  petals,  terminated  by  fngle  fummits.  It  has  an  oblong 
germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  Jupporting  two  fhort  flyles 
crowned  by  obtufe  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  fruit ,  girt  with  a  longitudinal  membrane  dividing  into 
two  parts ,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
having  plain  borders  on  both  fldes . 


The  Species  are, 

1.  That  si  a  foliolis  dentatis  bafl  eoadunatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
105.  Scorching  Carrot,  with  indented  lobes  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe. 

2.  1  hapsia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  latiflimis  pinnatifldis 
fubtus  villcfes  petiolis  decurrentibus.  Scorching  Carrot  with 
winged  leaves,  having  very  broad  wing-pointed  lobes,  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  running  foot-ftalks. 

3.  Tiiapsia  foliolis  multifdis  bafe  anguftatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed  lobes,  which 
are  narrowed  at  their  bafe. 

4.  Thapsia  foliolis  multifdis  fetaceis,  Hort.  Cliff.  106. 
Scorching  Carrot  with  many- pointed  briftly  lobes. 

5.  Thapsia  foliis  ternatis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  262. 
Scorching  Carrot  with  oval  trifoliate  leaves. 

6.  Thapsia  foliolis  multifdis  acutis,  fubtus  villofls ,  petiolis 
hifpidis.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many  pointed  acute  lobes, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  have  hairy  foot- 
ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
fouth  of  France ;  this  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root  in  fhape  of  a 
Carrot,  which  has  an  outward  blackifn  fkin  ;  the  infide  is 
white,  bitter,  and  very  acrid,  with  a  little  aromatick  tafte. 
The  leaves  are  winged  ;  the  lobes  are  thick,  hairy,  and  in¬ 
dented  ;  they  are  regularly  cut  into  oppolite  fegments  like 
other  winged  leaves.  The  flalk  is  fipungy,  and  rifes  about 
two  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  two  or  three  fmall 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  flat,  bordered  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  particularly  all 
over  Old  Caflile,  quite  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The  root 
of  this  fort  is  large,  thick,  and  of  a  dark  colour  without. 
The  leaves  are  very  thick,  and  hairy  on  their  under  fide 
they  fpread  circularly  on  the  ground,  and  are  divided  into- 
broad  lobes,  like  moll  of  the  other  umbelliferous  plants. 
The  flalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  they  are  large, 
jointed,  and  full  of  pith,  having  one  leaf  at  each  joint, 
Ihaped  like  thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  are  fmaller  as  they 
are  nearer  the  top.  The  flalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  um¬ 
bel  of  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  the  latter  end  of  Juner 
and  the  feeds  ripen  two  months  after. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  cut  into  many  narrow  fegments,  al¬ 
moft  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  but  are  rough 
and  hairy  ;  their  fegments  are  always  oppofite,  and  are 
narrower  at  their  bafe  than  their  points.  The  flalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  fmall 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  in  July,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
flat  bordered  feeds,  which  ripen  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia.  The  root  of 
this  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thumb  ;  the  bark  is 
yellow  and  wrinkled,  the  infide  white,  and  abounds  with 
an  acrid  milky  juice  ;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided  like 
thofe  of  Fennel  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  root. 
The  flalk  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  it  is  naked, 
and  branches  into  two  or  three  flalks,  each  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of  flowers,  which  are  large,  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds, 
having  cartilaginous  borders,  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The  feeds 
were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Berflel  from  Philadelphia.  This  has  a 
{lender  tap-root,  which  is  (haped  like  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  the 
leaves  at  the  bottom  are  heart-fhaped.  The  flalk  is  fingle, 
and  does  not  branch  ;  it  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  is  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  {lender,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one 
trifoliate  leaf,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  crenated.  The 
flalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of  purple  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled 
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channelled  feeds  which  ripen  in  September.  Dr.  Gronovius 
thinks  this  plant  very  Lke  that  which  is  figured  by  Kempfer, 
by  the  title  of  Nindzi. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  / htfiria  ;  this  has  a  ta¬ 
per  root  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb.  The  leaves  fpread 
circularly  on  the  ground,  and  are  divided  into  feveral  parts  ; 
the  lobes  are  very  frnall,  cut  into  many  acute  fegments  or 
points,  which  are  oppofite  like  winged  leaves;  they  are 
rough  and  hairy.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves  are  broad, 
and  are  clofely  fet  with  prickly  hairs  ;  the  ftalk  riles  near 
two  feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  bor¬ 
dered  comprefied  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  plants  are  only  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhou’d 
be  fown  in  autumn ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  they  often  mifcarry  ;  or  if  they  grow,  they  com¬ 
monly  lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants 
come  up  ;  whereas  thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  autumn, 
generally  grow  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
in  drills,  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  drills  fhould  be  at  leak  two  feet  and  a  half  alunder, 
becaufe  the  plants  fpread  their  leaves  very  wide.  VV hen 
the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  room  for  the 
others  to  grow  ;  but  at  this  time  they  need  not  be  left  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  apart;  for  the  firft  year  the  plants 
ariie  from  feeds,  they  make  but  flow  progrefs,  fo  the  au¬ 
tumn  following  the  remaining  part  of  the  plants  may  be 
taken  up,  leaving  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain  about 
eighteen  inches  afunder;  and  thofe  plants  which  are  taken 
up,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  another  bed,  if  they  are 
wanted.  After  the  firft  year  thefe  plants  will  require  no 
farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and 
every  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  pufli  out  new 
leaves,  the  ground  fhould  be  carefully  dug  between  them, 
to  loofen  it,  but  the  roots  muft  not  be  injured,  left  it  fhould 
caufe  them  to  decay.  The  plants  being  thus  managed, 
will  continue  feveral  years,  and  produce  flowers  and  feeds 
annually,  from  which  new  plants  may  be  railed.  They 
delight  in  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  if  they  are  expofed  only 
to  the  morning  fun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they 
have  a  warmer  iituation,  for  they  endure  the  cold  of  our 
winters  very  well. 

The  roots  of  the  third  fort  were  formerly  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  but  are  now  never  ordered,  being  fuppofed  to  have  a 
poifonous  quality.  Poerhaave  lays  it  has  much  the  fame 
qualities  as  Euphorbium  ;  it  burns  the  bowels,  and  produces 
a  diarrhcea. 

THELIGONUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  947.  Dogs  Cab¬ 
bage. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  jemale  flowers  on  the  Jatne  plant.  The  ?na!e 
flowers  have  a  turbinated  empalement  of  one  leaf,  ait  into  two 
Jegments ,  which  turn  backward.  It  has  no  petal,  but  feveral 
erect  flamina  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  Jingle fum- 
mits.  The  Jemale  flowers  have  a  Jmall  bifid  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  petals,  but  has  a  globular 
germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhor t  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligtna. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick  globular  cotpfule  with  one 
tell,  inclojing  one  globular  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Theligonum.  Sauv.  Plonfp.  129.  This  is  the  Cyno- 
crambe,  or  Dogs  Cabbage  of  Dioflorides. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Italy,  and  Tartary.  It  is  annual.  The  ftalks  trail  on  the 
ground  like  thofe  of  Chickweed  ;  they  grow  about  a  foot 
long;  their  joints  are  pretty  clofe,  garmlhed  with  oval 
acute-pointed  leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks, 
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which  are  bordered.  At  each  joint  is  placed  one  of  thefj 
leaves,  and  from  the  fame  point  come  out  feveral  fmalltr, 
of  the  fame  (hape,  on  Ihorter  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  clufters,  fitting  very 
clofe;  they  are  frnall,  .of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
grow  from  the  fame  joint.  The  female  flowers  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Angle  roundiih  feed,  which  ripens  in  autumn. 

It  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
The  feeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  the  place 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year.  They 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

THEOBROMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  806.  Baftard  Cedar. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  com.pofed  of  three  oval  concave 
leaves,  which  are  reflexed.  The  flower  has  five  oval  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  hollowed  like  a  Jpoon  ;  from  the  top 
of  each  petal  comes  out  a  bifid  briflly  ligula,  divided  like  two 
horns.  It  has  a  great  number  of  jhort  Jiamina  joined  in  five 
bodies,  which  are  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and  a  roundijh 
germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  flyle  the  length  of  the  petals,  crowned 
by  a  fingle  fligtna.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh 
fruit  with  Jive  angles ,  opening  in  jive  cells,  each  containing 
feveral  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Theobroma  foil  is  J'erratis .  Hort .  Cliff.  379.  Theobroma 
with  fawed  leaves. 

This  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft - 
Indies ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
having  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  middle-fized  man’s  body,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dark  brown  furrowed  bark,  fending  out  many 
branches  toward  the  top,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  hand, 
garnilhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate, 
of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  lawed  on  their  edges,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  feve¬ 
ral  tranfverfe  veins,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  buDches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  frnall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  five  concave  pe  ¬ 
tals,  which  fpread  open  circularly,  and  a  great  number  of 
(lamina,  which  at  their. bafe  are  joined  in  five  bodies,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundifh  warted  fruit,  having  five  obtufe 
angles,  and  five  cells,  which  contain  feveral  irregular  feeds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  dudlile,  fo  is  fre¬ 
quently  cut  into  ftaves  for  cafks.  The  fruit  and  leaves  are 
good  fodder  for  cattle,  therefore  when  the  planters  clear  the 
land  from  wood,  they  leave  the  trees  of  this  fort  (landing 
for  the  feed,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  dry  feafons,  when  the 
common  fodder  is  fcarce. 

There  are  fome  plants  of  this  fort  in  England  preferved 
in  the  gardens  of  curious  perfons ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  rnuft  be  procured  as  frefh  as  poflible,  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  frnall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root;  then  they  fhould  be  treated  in 'the  fame 
way  as  the  ColFee-tree,  keeping  them  always  in  the  tan- bed 
in  the  ftove. 

THERMOMETERS,  or  THERMOSCOPES,  are  in* 
ftruments  of  very  great  ufe  to  gardeners  in  the  management 
of  lloves.  They  Ihew,  by  infpe£lion,  the  prefent  condition 
of  the  air,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold  ;  which  day  in  fum- 
mer  is  the  hotteft,  and  in  tfie  winter  which  is  the  coldeft, 
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f  r  ar.y  part  of  the  day  ;  and  from  thence  many  ufeful  ex¬ 
periment?  have  and  may  be  made,  viz.  how  much  one 
fpring  exceeds  another  in  coldnefs;  which  baths  are 'the 
liotteft  or  coldeft  ;  and,  if  being  held  in  the  hand  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  fever,  or  otherwife  applied,  will  nicely  lhew  the 
abatement  or  increafe  of  a  fever. 

The  common  thermometer,  which  is  ufed  for  hot-houfes, 
has  a  tube  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  eighth 
part  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  in  this  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  air  is  cold  for  the  plants  when  the  fpirit  rifes  to  fifteen 
inches  above  froft ;  that  it  is  temperate  at  fixteen  inches 
and  a  half;  that  it  is  warm  when  it  rifes  to  eighteen  inches, 
which  is  the  ftandard  for  Pine-apple  heat.  It  is  marked 
for  hot  air  at  twenty  inches,  and  fultry  hot  at  twenty-one 
and  a  half;  but  in  the  common  thermometers,  thefe  degrees 
are  differently  marked  ;  this  temperate  air  is  about  our 
warm,  this  warm  air  our  hotj-  and  our  hot  air  is  about  the 
fame  as  the  fultry. 

Thefe  thermometers  are  marked  with  the  names  of  fome 
of  the  remarkable  plants  which  are  preferved  in  the  hot 
houfes  ;  but  as  the  number  of  thefe  plants  has  been  greatly 
increafed  in  England  of  late  years,  I  have  directed  fome 
thermometers  to  be  made  with  a  fcaie,  divided  into  degrees, 
and  with  three  different  points  of  heat  marked  in  claffes, 
which  correfpond  with  thefe  thermometers ;  and  under  each 
clafs,  I  have  drawn  up  lifts  of  the  feveral  plants,  ranged 
according  to  the  degrees  of  heat  in  which  they  are  found  to 
fucceed,  whereby  the  culture  of  them  is  made  eafy  to  per- 
fons  of  fmall  fkill. 

By  this  means  every  gardener  may  know  when  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  apply  his  heat  in  its  full  force,  and  what  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  ufed  for  the  welfare  of  any  plant  from  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boyle,  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  a  cave,  which 
was  cut  ftrait  into  the  bottom  of  a  cliff,  fronting  the  fea, 
to  the  depth  of  130  feet,  found  the  fpirit  Hood,  both  in 
winter  and  fummer,  at  a  fmall  divifion  above  temperate ; 
the  cavp  bad  So  feet  depth  of  earth  above  it. 

I,  fays  Dr.  Hales ,  marked  fix  thermometers  numerically, 
t,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  thermometer,  number  1,  which  was 
the  fhorteft,  I  placed  with  a  fouth  alpeft  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  ball  of  number  2,  1  fet  two  inches  under  ground  ;  that 
of  number  3,  four  inches  ;  number  4,  eight  inches;  num¬ 
ber  5,  fixteen  inches  ;  and  number  6,  twenty-four  inches  : 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  earth  at  thofe  feveral  depths  may 
the  more  accurately  be  known,  it  is  proper  to  place  near 
each  thermometer  a  glafs  tube,  fealed  at  both  ends,  of  the 
iame  leng;h  .with  the  ftems  of  the  feveral  theimometers, 
and  with  tinged  fpirit  of  wine  in  them  to  the  fame  height 
as  in  each  corresponding  thermometer;  the  fcaie  of  de¬ 
grees  of  each  thermometer  being  marked  on  a  Aiding  ruler, 
with  an  index  to  the  back  of  it,  pointing  to  the  correfpond- 
ing  tube. 

When  at  any  time  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  by 
moving  the  index  to  point  to  the  top  of  the  fpirit  in  that 
tube,  an  accurate  allowance  is  hereby  made  for  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  ftems  of  the  thermo¬ 
meters  at  all  depths;  by  which  means  the  fcaie  of  degrees 
will  lhew  truly  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  balls  of  the  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  confequently  the  refpedlive  heats  of  the 
earth  at  the  ieveral  depths  where  they  are  placed. 

The  ftems  of  thefe  thermometers,  which  were  above  the 
ground,  were  fenced  from  weather  and  injuries,  by  fiquare 
wooden  tubes,  fhe  ground  they  were  placed  in,  was  a 
brick  earth  in  the  middle  of  my  garden. 

Juh  l^e  3oth  began  to  keep  a  regifter  of  their  rife 
and  fall  :  during  the  following  month  of  August  he  obferved, 
that  when  the  fpirit  in  tb-e  thermometer,  number  1,  (which 
was  expofed  to  the  fun)  was  about  noon  rifen  to  48  de- 
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grees,  then  the  fecond  thermometer  was  45,  the  fifth  33, 
and  the  iixth  31  ;  the  third  and  fourth  at  intermediate  ce- 
grees  :  the  fifth  and  fixth  thermometers  kept  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  both  night  and  day,  till  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  when,  as  the  days  grew  fhorter 
and  cooler,  and  the  nights  longer  and  cooler,  they  then  fell 
to  25  and  27  degrees. 

Now  fo  confiderable  a  heat  of  the  fun,  at  two  feet  depth 
under  the  earth’s  furface,  mult  needs  have  a  ftrong  influence 
in  raifing  the  moifture  at  that  and  greater  depths,  whereby 
a  very  great  and  continual  reek  muft  always  be  afeending 
during  the  warm  fummer  feafon,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  for  the  heat  at  two  feet  deep  is  nearly  the  fame  night 
and  day,  the  impulfe  of  the  fun-beams  giving  the  moifture 
of  the  earth  a  brifk  undulating  motion ;  which  watery  par¬ 
ticles,  when  feparated  and  rarefied  by  heat,  afeend  in  the 
form  of  a  vapour  ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  warm  and  confined 
vapour  (fuch  as  is  that  which  is  one,  two,  or  three  feet 
deep  in  the  earth)  muft  be  very  confiderable,  fo  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  roots  with  fome  vigour,  as  vve  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  from  the  vaft  force  of  confined  vapour  in  JEolipiles , 
in  the  Digefter  of  Bones,  and  the  engine  to  raife  water 
by  fire. 

If  plants  were  not  in  this  manner  fupplied  with  moifture, 
it  were  impofiible  for  them  to  fubfift  under  the  fcorching 
heats  within  the  tropicks,  where  they  have  no  rain  for  many 
months  together  ;  for  though  the  dews  are  much  greater 
there  than  in  thefe  more  northern  climates,  yet,  doubtlefs, 
where  the  heat  fo  much  exceeds  ours,  the  whole  quantity, 
evaporated  in  a  day  there,  does  as  far  exceed  the  quantity 
that  falls  by  night  in  dew,  as  the  quantity  evaporated  here 
in  a  fommer’s  day  is  found  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  dew 
which  falls  in  the  night. 

But  the  dew  which  falls  in  the  hot  fummer  feafon,  can¬ 
not  poflibly  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  roots  of  trees,  becauie 
it  is  remanded  back  from  the  earth  by  the  following  day’s 
heat,  before  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  moifture  can  have  foaked 
to  any  confiderable  depth. 

The  great  benefit  therefore  of  dew  in  hot  weather  muft 
be,  by  being  plentifully  imbibed  into  vegetables,  thereby 
not  only  refrefhing  them  for  the  prefent,  but  alfo  furnifhing 
them  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  moifture  towards  the  great  ex- 
pences  of  the  fucceeding  day. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants 
are  thus,  by  means  of  the  fun’s  warmth,  conftantly  irrigated 
with  frefh  fupplies  of  moifture,  which,  by  the  fame  means, 
infinuates  itfelf  with  fome  vigour  into  the  roots;  for  if  the 
moifture  of  the  earth  were  not  thus  adluated,  the  roots  muft 
then  receive  all  their  nourifhment  merely  by  imbibing  the 
next  adjoining  moifture  from  the  earth ;,  and  confequently 
the  fhell  of  the  earth,  next  the  furface  of  the  roots,  would 
always  be  confiderably  drier  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  root, 
which  I  have  not  observed  to  be  fo. 

But  when,  towards  the  latter  end  of  OBober,  the  vigour 
of  the  fun’s  influence  is  fo  much  abated,  that  the  firft  ther¬ 
mometer  was  fallen  to  three  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  fecond  to  ten  degrees,  the  fifth  to  fourteen  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  fixth  to  fixteen  degrees  ;  then  the  brifk  un¬ 
dulations  of  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  and  alio  of  the 
afeending  fap,  much  abating,  the  leaves  faded  and  fell  off. 

The  greateft  degree  of  cold,  in  the  following  winter,  was 
in  the  firft  twelve  days  of  November;  during  which  time, 
the  fpirit  in  the  firft  thermometer  was  fallen  four  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  the  deepeft  thermometer  ten  de¬ 
grees  ;  the  ice  on  ponds  was  an  inch  thick  ;  the  fun’s  greateft 
warmth,  at  the  winter  folftice,  in  a  very  ferene,  calm,  frofly 
day,  was,  againft  a  fouth  afpeft  of  a  wall,  19  degrees,  and, 
in  a  free  open  air,  but  1 1  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

From  the  10th  of  ‘January  to  the  29th  of  March  was  a 
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very  dry  feafon,  when  the  green  Wheat  was  generally  the 
fineft  that  was  ever  remembered  :  but  from  the  29th  of 
March  1725,  to  the  29th  of  September  following,  it  rained 
more  or  lefs  every  day,  except  ten  or  twelve  days  about  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and  that  whole  feafon  continued  fo  very 
cool,  that  the  fpirit  in  the  firit  thermometer  rofe  but  to  24 
degrees,  except  now  and  then  a  fliort  interval  of  fun-fhine; 
die  fecond  only  to  20  degrees,  the  fifth  and  fixth  to  24  and 
23  degrees,  with  very  little  variation  ;  fo  that,  during  this 
whole  fummer,  thofe  parts  of  roots  which  were  two  feet 
under  ground,  had  three  or  four  degrees  more  warmth  than 
thofe  which  were  but  two  inches  under  ground  ;  and,  at  a 
medium,  the  general  degree  of  heat  through  this  whole 
lummer,  both  above  and  under  ground,  was  net  greater 
than  the  middle  of  the  preceding  September. 

THLASPI.  Tour 7i.  Infl.  R.  H.  212.  tab.  101.  Mithri- 
date,  or  Treacle  Mallard. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fov.er  is  compofed  of  four  oval  concave 
leaves ,  which  fall  off.  The  flower  has  four  oval  petals ,  double 
the  flze  of  the  empalement,  placed  in  for  171  of  a  crcfs  ;  it  has  fix 
fiamina  half  the  length  of  the  petals ,  two  of  which  are  floor  ter 
thaTj  the  others ,  terminated  by  acute  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  com- 
preffed  germen,  fupperting  a  Jingle  fiyle  the  length  of  the  fiamina, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval ,  heart  fnaped,  cosr.preffed  little  pod,  with  an  acute  bor¬ 
der ,  divided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition}  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feeds  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thlaspi  fliculis  fubrotundis ,  foliis fagittatis  dentatis  in- 
canis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  330.  Mithridate  Muilard  with  roundifn 
pods,  and  arrow-pointed,  hairy,  and  indented  leaves. 

2.  Thlaspi  fliculis  orbiculatis,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis  gla- 
Iris.  Flor.  Lapp.  25 1.  Treacle  Muilard  with  orbicular 
pods,  and  oblong,  indented,  fmooth  leaves;  Treacle  Muf- 
tard,  or  Penny  Crefs. 

3.  Thlaspi  fliculis  fubrotundis,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  am¬ 
ple  xicaulibus .  integerrimis.  Treacle  Muilard  with  roundilh 
pods,  and  oblong,  heart-Umped,  entire  leaves,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  flalks. 

4.  Thi.aspi  fliculis  fuborbiculatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle  Muilard  with  leaves 
which  are  almoll  orbicular,  and  fpear-lhapcd  entire  pods. 

5.  Thlaspi  fliculis  fubovatis  ventricofs,  foliis  oblongis  ob- 
fufis  dentatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  334.  Treacle  Muilard 
with  almoft  oval  fwelling  pods,  and  oblong,  blunt,  fmooth, 
indented  leaves. 

6.  Thlaspi  fliculis  fubrotundis  pilofis,  foliis  caulinis  fagit¬ 
tatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  333.  Treacle  Muilard  with 
roundilh  hairy  pods,  and  hairy  arrow-pointed  leaves  on 
the  llalks. 

7.  Thlaspi  filiculis  obcordatis,  foliis  radicalibus  cuneifor- 
tnibus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  647.  Treacle  Muilard 
with  heart-lhaped  pods,  and  the  lower  leaves  wedge-lhaped 
and  entire. 

8.  Thlaspi  fliculis  ellipticis,  foliis  lanceolato-linearihus  in- 
tegerrimis.  Sauv.  Monjp.  53-  Treacle  Muilard  with  ellipti¬ 
cal  pods,  and  linear,  fpear-lhaped,  entire  leaves. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  among!!  the  Corn  in  divers 
parts  of  England ,  as  alfo  on  the  fide  of  dry  banks;  it  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  perilhes  foon  after  it  has  ripened  its 
feeds.  The  root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres,  which 
fpread  in  the  ground  ;  the  bottom  leaves  a-e  long,  narrow 
at  their  bafe,  and  broader  toward  their  points,  where  they 
have  feveral  indentures,  and  aie  hoary  on  both  fides.  The 
ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  branching  toward  the  top, 
and  is  pretty  clofely  garnilhed  with  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  whofe  ears  embrace  the  (talk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  Ihort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  flalks ;  they  are 
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fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  petals,  placed  in  form’ 
of  a  crofs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules,  hav¬ 
ing  two  cells,  containing  two  or  three  feeds  in  each.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  warm  biting  tafte.  The  feeds  of  this  are 
frequently  ufed  in llead  of  thofe  of  the  next,  which  is  the 
fort  dire&ed  to  enter  the  compofition  of  Venice  Treacle. 

The  fecond  lort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  :n  feveral  parts  of  England:  I  have  found  it  growing 
in  plenty  in  the  meadows  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  Codai¬ 
ming.  'The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  flender  fibres ;  the 
Hal k  rifes  a  foot  high,  is  angular,  channelled,  and  fmooth  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmooth  and  indented,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  fit  dole  to  the  llalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpikes  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  llalks,  which 
are  (mall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  petals,  placed  crofi- 
wife  like  the  former;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  fiat,  _ 
roundilh,  compreffed  pods,  having  leafy  borders,  which 
have  two  cells,  each  containing  two  or  three  dark  brown 
feeds,  tailing  like  Garlick.  The  feeds  are  an  ingredient  in' 
Theriaca. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Of  this  there 
are  two  forts  mentioned  in  books,  which  differ  only  in  flze, 
fo  that  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  different  foils  in  which 
they  grow;  for  I  have  frequently  fown  the  feeds  of  both  in 
the  garden,  where,  when  the  plants  came  up,  they  have 
proved  to  be  the  fame.  The  llalks  of  this  rife  abput  nine 
inches  high,  divided  at  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  which 
are  cloathed  with  fmooth,  oblong,  heart-lhaped,  entire 
leaves,  whole  bale  embrace  the  flalks.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  white,  and  are  produced  in  loofe  lhort  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily-,  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  phnt,  whofe  llalks  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
branching  out  toward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  blunt  thick 
leaves,  of  a  grayilh  colour,  which  are  fpear-lhaped  and  en¬ 
tire,  placed  oppolite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fialk  ;  they  have  a 
bitter  warm  talle.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  flalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple 
colour,  having  four  heart-lhaped  petals,  placed  in  form  of 
a  crofs;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  heart-lhaped  pods,  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  which  are  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
containing  three  or  four  fmall,  oblong,  yellowiih  feeds, 
which  have  an  acrid  talle. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe;  this  rifes  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  high.  The  llalk  branches  toward  the  top,  and 
is  garnilhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  blunt  leaves,  which  are 
a  little  indented  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  llalk,  which,  if 
bruiled,  have  a  flrong  feent  of  Garlick.'  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers,  compofed 
of  four  roundilh  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fwelling  roundilh  pods,  containing  a  few  dark 
brown  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Wales ,  and  in  a  few 
places  in  England ;  this  has  a  perennial  creeping  root.  The 
lower  leaves  are  oblong  and  hoary  ;  they  are  very  flightly 
finuated  on  the  edges.  The  flalks  are  about  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  incline  toward  the  ground  ;  the  flowers 
are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  lort,  but  are  of  the 
fame  form  ;  the  pods  are  hoary,  but  not  hairy.  This  grows 
naturally  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  beyond  Wandfwortb  in  the 
road  to  Putney. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  dips,  and  in 
fome  parts  of  YorhflAre  in  dry  ltony  paltures.  The  root  of 
this  is  perennial  and  creeping  ;  the  flalks  rile  lour  or  five 
inches  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  being 
broad  and  rounded  at  their  points,  but  narrow  at  their  baft-, 
of  a  deep  green  ccloRr,  and  entire;  thofe  upon  the  flalks 
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-tire  rounder,  and  fit  very  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpik.es  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,'  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  which  are 
Succeeded  by  roundifh  heart-lhaped  pods,  divided  into  two 
cells,  each  containing  two  or  three  brown  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  rocky  places  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant 
with  us.  The  root  is  compcfcd  of  ligneous  tough  fibres, 
which  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  roundiih,  flefhy,  and  entire  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  five 
inches  high,  and  divide  into  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with 
flelhy,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  having  fmooth  furfaces.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  with  fome  dark  bloody  ftripes  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  elliptical  pods,  which  contain  feveral 
linall  red  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  this  may  be  performed 
either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  becaufe  the  feeds  at  that  feafon  never  fail,  and  the 
plants,  which  come  up  before  winter,  will  grow  much 
Wronger,  and  pr  oduce  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  than  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  efpecrally  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry  ;  and  there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  plants  being  in- 
■jured  by  fro  ft  in  winter,  if  they  are  upon  dry  ground. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
•clean  from  weeds. 

The  two  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  feeds  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  may  be 
fown  thin  upon  beds  of  light  ground,  in  the  fame  way  as 
for  other  garden  plants ;  and  when  they  come  up,  the 
ground  lhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds;  and  where 
the  plants  are  too  thick,  they  fhould  be  cut  up  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.  leaving 
them  three  or  four  inches  apart  ;  and  by  twice  hoeing  the 
ground,  if  it  is  well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  it  will 
keep  the  ground  clean  till  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  other  forts  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick 
gardens  for  variety,  fo  a  few  plants  of  each  will  be  fuffi- 
cient ;  therefore  thefe  may  be  fown  in  drills,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  if  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

THISTLE.  See  Carduus. 

THORN  APPLE.  See  Datura. 

THORN,  the  Glafenbury.  See  Mefpilus. 

THUYA.  Tourn.  lvjl .  R.  H.  586.  tab.  358.  The  Arbor 
Vitas. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant  ;  the  male 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  oval  hat  kin,  placed  oppoflte  upon  the 
common  foot  ficlk,  each  fewer  embracing  it  with  its  Lajc ; 
thefe  come  out  of  an  crual  concave  fcale  ;  they  have  no  petals,  but 
have  four  f am  in  a,  which  are  fcarce  djcervible  ;  their  fummits 
adhere  to  the  bafe  of  the  fcale  of  the  empahment .  “The  female 
1 lowers  are  collided  in  a  common  altnojl  oval  cone,  two  fiowers 
fan  ding  oppoflte  in  each  fcale  ;  they  have  no  petals,  but  have  a 
Jmall  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fyle,  crowned  by  a  fngle 
figma  j  thefe  are  juccecded  by  an  ollong  oval  cone,  opening  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  whoje  J cales  are  almof  equal,  convex  on  the  outfde, 
and  obtife ,  each  containing  an  oblong  fed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thuya  frobilis  Itviins,  fquamis  cbtufls.  Hort.  Cliff. 
449.  Thuya  with  fmooth  cones,  and  obtule  leales.  This 
is  the  common  Arbor  Vitas. 

2.  Thuya  frobilis  fquarrofs,  fquamis  acuminatis  reflexis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  289.  Thuya  with  rugged  cones,  and  acute- 
poinied  refie.xed  feales ;  or  China  Arbor  Vitae. 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  Siberia,  and 
other  northern  countries.  In  iome  of  the  Englijb  gardens 
which  have  not  been  altered,  there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees 
which  are  of  a  large  frze  :  it  has  a  ftrong  woody  trunk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more.  The  bark, 
while  young,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but, 
as  the  trees  advance,  the  bark  becomes  cracked,  and  leis 
fmooth.  The  branches  are  produced  irregularly  on  every 
fide,  Handing  almoft  horizontal,  and  the  young  (lender 
fhoots  frequently  hang  downward,  thinly  garnilhed  with 
leaves;  fo  that  when  the  trees  are  grown  large,  they  make 
but  an  indifferent  appearance.  The  young  branches  are 
flat,  and  the  fmall  leaves  lie  imbricatim  over  each  other 
like  the  feales  of  fifli  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fide  of  the  young  branches  pretty  near  to  the  foot-ftalk  ;  the 
male  flowers  grow  in  oblong  katkins,  and  between  thele  the 
female  flowers  are  collected  in  form  of  cones.  When  the 
former  have  Ihed  their  farina,  they  foon  after  drop  off,  but 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  cones,  having 
obtufe  fmooth  feales,  containing  one  or  two  oblong  feeds. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a  rank  oily  feent  when  bruiled. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height ;  but  this  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  Europe  to  have  any  trees  of  large 
fize.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  firft  fent  to  Paris  by  fome 
of  the  miffionaries,  and  there  are  fome  of  the  trees  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  fome  curious  perfons  there,  which  are 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  fort 
grow  clofer  together,  and  are  much  better  adorned  with 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  brighter  green  colour,  fo  make  a 
much  better  appearance  than  the  other,  and,  being  very 
hardy,  is  efteemed  preferable  to  moft  of  the  ever-green  trees 
with  fmall  leaves,  for  ornament  in  gardens.  The  branches 
of  this  tree  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the  leaves  are 
flat,  but  the  Angle  divifions  of  the  leaves  are  flender,  and 
the  feales  are  fmaller,  and  lie  clofer  over  each  other  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  cones  are  alfo  much  larger, 
and  of  a  beautiful  gray  colour  ;  their  feales  end  in  acute 
reflexed  points. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  or  cut¬ 
tings.  The  firft  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings  ; 
theie  lhould  be  planted  in  September,  upon  a  fliady  border, 
and  in  a  loamy  foil  ;  the  cuttings  lhould  be  chofen  from 
the  fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  with  a  fmall  joint  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year’s  wood  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Thefe  lhould  be 
planted  three  or  four  inches  deep,  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  treading  the  ground  clofe  to  them  to  prevent  the 
admilfion  of  air.  If  the  following  fpring  lhould  prove  dry, 
there  lhould  be  a  little  mulch  laid  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground  to  prevent  its  drying  ;  where  this  is  performed  in 
time,  it  will  fave  the  trouble  of  watering  the  cuttings ;  and 
it  will  be  much  better  for  them,  becaufe  when  thefe  are 
putting  out  their  young  fibres,  if  they  are  much  watered, 
it  will  rot  them  while  they  are  tender.  Thefe  cuttings  will 
be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  by  the  next  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  either  planted  in  beds,  or  in  nurfery-rows  to 
be  trained  up. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young  branches 
only  lhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  which  will  alfo  put 
out  roots  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up,  and  tran (planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  railed 
from  cuttings  ;  but  although  thefe  are  very  expeditious 
methods  of  propagating  this  tree,  yet  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  have  large  trees,  lhould  always  propagate  them 
by  feeds,  for  the  plants  fo  raifed  will  be  much  preferable 
to  the  other. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  fome  people  keep  in  their  gardens  ;  but  as  this 
proceeds  from  a  weakenls  in  the  plants,  fo  whenever  the 

plants 
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plants  become  flrong  and  vigorous,  they  always  return  to 
their  plain  colour  again ;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
plant  them  in  very  poor  ground.  This  variety  can  only 
be  preferved  by  propagating  the  plants,  either  by  cuttings 
or  layers. 

The  China  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former,  but  the  cuttings  of  this,  if  rightly 
managed,  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  but  moll  people  have 
over  nurfed  them.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  September  in  a 
border  of  foft  loam,  expofed  to  the  eaft,  and  if  before  the 
hard  froll  fets  in,  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
old  tanners  bark  about  two  inches  thick,  it  will  prevent  the 
froll  from  penetrating  the  ground  ;  and  if  this  remains  in  the 
fpring,  it  will  alio  keep  the  ground  moill,  for  if  the  cuttings 
or  layers  of  this  fort  are  watered  too  much  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  are  beginning  to  put  out  young  fibres,  it  will 
certainly  rot  them,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  advife  every  one  not  to  water  thefe  cuttings  or  layers, 
nor  Ihould  the  plants  be  much  watered  when  they  are  tranf- 
planted,  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  but  as  there  are  many  plants 
now  in  England  which  ripen  their  feeds,  fo  thofe  who  can 
be  fupplied  with  them,  Ihould  prefer  them  to  the  other  ;  for, 
after  the  firll  two  years,  the  feedling  plants  will  greatly 
outllrip  the  other  in  growth,  and  the  plants  will  be  much 
handfomer. 

Thefe  feeds  Ihould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  the  fpring.  They  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots, 
filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  ground 
in  an  eall  border,  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning 
fun,  obferving  always  to  keep  the  pots  clean  from  weeds. 
Sometimes  thefe  feeds  will  come  up  the  fame  year,  but 
they  often  lie  in  the  ground  tili  the  next  fpring  ;  therefore 
the  pots  Ihould  be  put  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  thefe  mull 
not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  the  firll  year,  and  if  in 
the  next  winter  they  are  Iheltered  under  a  frame,  it  will  be 
a  good  way  to  preferve  them  ;  and  the  fpring  following 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  thofe  propagated  by  cuttings. 

THYMBRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  627. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 

It  has  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  whofe  brim  is  cut  into  two 
lips.  The  forcer  is  of  one  petal,  of  the  lip  kind.  The  upper  lip 
is  concave,  cut  into  tvuo  obtufe  fegments.  The  lower  lip  ends 
with  three  almof  equal  points  ;  it  has  four  fender  famina,  the 
two  under  being  Jhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  twin  fum- 
mits,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  half  bifd 
fyle,  crowned  by  acute  Jtigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
four  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thymbra  foribus  fpicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  569. 
Thymbra  with  fpiked  flowers ;  or  Mountain  Macedonian 
Hyflop. 

2.  Thymbra  foribus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  569. 
Thymbra  with  whorled  flowers ;  or  rough,  narrow-leaved. 
Mountain  Hyflop. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Lilanus,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  alfo  in  Spain ;  it  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant  like 
Heath,  branching  out  into  flender  ligneous  ilalks,  which 
are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
garniflied  with  narrow  acute-pointed  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Ilalks  oppofite  ;  they  have  an  aromatick  odour  when 
bruifed.  The  Ilalks  are  terminated  by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of 
purple  flowers,  near  two  inches  long.  The  empalements  are 
fliff  and  hairy,  cut  half  their  length  into  acute  fegments  ; 
out  of  thefe  the  flowers  peep  with  their  two  lips,  the  upper 
is  concave  and  arched,  the  under  is  cut  into  three  equal 
portions,  a  little  reflexed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this 
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has  a  Ihrubby  flalk,  which  feldom  rifes  much  more  than  a 
foot  high,  putting  out  many  fmall  ligneous  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  have  many 
pundlures ;  they  Hand  oppofite,  and  are  of  an  aromatick 
flavour.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  en$ 
of  the  branches.  The  leaves  which  Hand  under  each 
whorl,  are  broader  than  thofe  below,  and  are  covered  with 
fine  hairs.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Ilalks ;  the  upper  lip  is  concave,  ending  with  two  obtufe 
points ;  the  lower  ends  with  three  equal  points. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where,  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  fix  or  eight 
weeks.  When  they  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  July  they  will  be  fit  to  remove;  at  which 
time  part  of  them  fliould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  the 
other  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry  ground,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and  fupply  them 
with  water  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
thofe  in  the  full  ground  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  the  winter  Ihould 
prove  very  fevere,  they  fliould  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
iome  other  light  covering,  to  procedi  them  ;  for  the  young 
plants  are  in  greater  danger  of  being  dellroyed  than  thole 
which  are  older.  Thofe  plants  in  the  pots  ftouid  be  flel- 
tered  under  a  common  fiame  in  winter,  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be  protedled  from 
hard  froft. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England  unltfs 
the  winters  prove  very  fevere,  eipecially  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  poor,  dry,  ftony  foil. 

THYMELiTA.  See  Daphne  and  Paflerina. 

THYMUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  196.  tab.  93.  Thyme. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  fower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  divided  into  two 
lips,  whofe  chaps  are  hairy  and  flout.  The  upper  lip  is  broad , 
plain,  ere  ft,  and  indented  in  three  parts  ;  the  under  lip  ends  in 
two  equal  briflles.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ;  it  has  one 
petal,  with  a  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement .  The  chaps  are 
Jmall,  the  upper  lip  is  Jhort,  ere  ft,  obtufe,  and  indented  at  the 
point  •,  the  lower  lip  is  long,  broad,  and  divided  into  three  parts. 
It  has  four  incurved  famina,  two  being  longer  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  fmall  fummlts,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fuppon - 
ing  a  fender  fyle,  crowned  by  a  bifd  acute  fligma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  four  fmall  roundijh  Jeeds,  ripening  in  the 
empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thymus  ereftus,  foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  foribus  verti  - 
cillato fpicatis.  Uort.  Cliff.  305.  Upright  Thyme  with  oval 
leaves,  which  turn  backward,  and  flowers  growing  in 
whorled  fpikes ;  or  common  broad-leaved  Thyme. 

2.  Thymus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  incanis,  foribus  verts- 
cillato-Jpicatis.  Thyme  with  linear,  fpear-ftaped,  hoary 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorled  fpikes;  or  common 
Thyme  with  narrow  leaves. 

3.  Thymus  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis,  Irafteis  ovatis, 
foliis  lanceclatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Thyme  with  large 
imbricated  heads,  oval  bradteae,  and  fpear-ftaped  leaves. 

4..  Thymus  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis,  brafteis  dentatis, 
foliis Jetaceis  pilofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Thyme  with  large 
imbricated  heads,  indented  bradleas,  and  briftly  hairy  leaves. 

5.  Thymus  foribus  capitatis,  caulibus  repentibus ,  foliis 
ovatis  pi  lofts.  Thyme  with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  creep¬ 
ing  Ilalks,  and  oval  hairy  leaves;  or  broad-leaved,  hairy, 
Mother  of  Thyme. 

6.  Thymus  foribus  capitatis ,  caulibus  repentibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  glabris.  Thyme  with  flowers  growing  in  heads, 
creeping  Ilalks,  and  l'mooth  fpear-ftaped  leaves ;  or  com¬ 
mon  greater  Mother  of  Thyme,  with  a  purple  flower. 

5  id  7.  Thymus 
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'j.  Thymus  caulilus  repentilus,  fcliis  ovatis  glaltis,  Jtori- 
lus  ‘verticillato-fpicatis.  Thyme  with  llrong  creeping  {talks, 
oval  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorled  fpikes ; 
cr  common  greater  Mother  of  Thyme,  with  a  fmaller 
flower. 

8.  Thymus  caulilus  repent  thus,  foliis  cvato  lanceolatis  ri- 
gidis  lanuginofis,  jloribus  capitatis.  Thyme  with  creeping 
{talks,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  downy, 
and  flowers  growing  in  heads ;  or  hairy  Rock  Mother  of 
Thyme. 

9.  Thymus  caulilus  decumbentibus,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
glabris,  floribus  alar  thus  terminalibufque .  Thyme  with  trail¬ 
ing  {talks,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  at  the  wings  and  tops  of  the  {talks. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Thyme,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  for  the  kitchen,  and  alfo  for  medicine. 
This  grows  naturally  on  {tony  rGcky  places  in  the  fouth  of 
France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  and  is  fo  well  known  here  as  to 
need  no  defcription. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots ; 
the  feafon  for  the  latter  is  in  March  or  Odder.  If  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fovvn  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth  in  the  fpring,  obferving  not  to  bury  the  feeds  too 
deep,  nor  to  fow  them  too  thick,  for  the  feeds  are  very 
fmall.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove 
dry,  if  they  are  watered  twice  a  week,  it  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth.  In  June  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  fix  inches  afundcr  each  way,  that  they 
may  have  room  to  fpreacl ;  and  thofe  plants  which  are  drawn 
out,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  frefh  beds  at  the  fame  diflance, 
obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  big  enough, 
they  may  be  drawn  up  for  ufe. 

But  if  the  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
the  old  plants  lhould  be  taken  up  at  the  times  before- 
mentioned,  and  flipt  into  as  many  parts  as  can  be  taken  off 
the  roots  ;  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  frefli 
light  earth  at  fix  or  eight  inches  diflance,  obferving,  if  the 
feafon  is  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ; 
after  which  they  mull:  be  duly  weeded,  which  will  caufe 
(hem  to  thrive,  and  foon  be  fit  for  ufe. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  cf  thefe  plants,  fome  of  the 
©Id  roots  fhould  remain  unremoved  in  the  place  where  they 
were  {’own  the  preceding  year  ;  thefe  will  flower  in  June, 
and  in  Augujl  the  feed  will  ripen,  which  mufl  be  taken  as 
foon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  beat  out,  otherwife  the  firfl;  rain  will 
wafh  it  all  out  of  the  hulks. 

Thefe  plants  root  greatly  in  the  ground,  and  thereby 
draw  cut  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  (boner  than  moil  other 
plants ;  fo  that  whatever  is  fown  or  planted  upon  a  fpot  of 
ground,  whereon  Thyme  grew  the  preceding  year,  will 
kldom  thrive,  unlefs  the  ground  be  trenched  deeper  than 
the  Thyme  rooted,  and  well  dunged. 

If  this  plant  grows  upon  walls,  or  on  dry,  poor,  flony 
land,  it  will  endure  the  greatefi  cold  of  this  country  ;  but 
in  rich  ground,  where  the  plants  grow  vigoroufly,  they  are 
fometimes  deftroyed  by  very  fevere  frofi. 

1  here  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  by  fome  preserved  in  their  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  has  fhorter  flalks ;  the  leaves  are  longer, 
narrower,  arid  end  in  {harper  points  than  the  firfl,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  hoary.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  whorled 
fpikes,  ur.d  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Thyme. 
This  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  firfl  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  ih  Spain  and  Portugal-, 
this  has  a  low  woody  ftalk,  from  which  come  out  many 
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flifF  branches  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  garniffied  with 
fmall,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  ter¬ 
minated  by  pretty  large  heads  of  flowers,  which  come  out 
from  oval  fcaly  leaves  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales 
of  fi(h  ;  they  are  white  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  appear¬ 
ance.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hoary  colour,  and  has  an 
aromatick  weak  fcent. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has 
{lender,  ligneous,  hairy  flalks,  which  grow  ereft  about  lix 
inches  high,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow,  briflly,  hairy 
leaves,  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk,  come  out  in 
cluflers,  but  upward  they  are  placed  by  pairs.  The  flalks 
are  terminated  by  large  fcaly  heads.  The  leafy  fcales  are 
indented  in  acute  points ;  thefe  lie  over  each  other  in  the 
{ame  order  as  the  other,  and  between  them  the  flowers  peep 
out,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  {haped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Thyme. 

Thefe  two  forts  may  be  propagated  by  flips,  if  they  are 
planted  in  April  on  an  eafl  border,  and  clofdy  covered  with 
a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  they  will  foon  put  out  roots,  when, 
fome  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  to  be  fhel- 
tered  under  a  frame  in  winter;  but  the  others  fliould  be 
planted  on  a  warm  border  of  dry  ground,  obferving  to 
(hade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  Thefe 
plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm 
dry  fituation,  but  in  fevere  frofl  they  are  generally  dellroyed  ; 
therefore  to  preferve  the  kinds,  a  few  plants  of  each  lhould 
be  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter;  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured.  If  thefe  are 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  fame  way  as  common 
Marjoram,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  may  be  treated  as 
thofe  raifed  from  flips. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Mother  of  Thyme,  which 
is  frequently  titled  wild  Thyme  ;  it  grows  naturally  upon 
dry  commons  and  paftures  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  This  is  fo  Well  known 
as  to  need  no  defcription.  There  is  a  very  common  mif- 
take  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  this  plant,  which  is, 
that  the  flieep  and  deer  which  feed  upon  it,  have  muck 
finer  flavoured  flefh  than  others,  whereas  no  cattle  will 
meddle  with  it  ;  for  in  the  places  where  it  grows,  when  the 
Grafs  is  as  clofely  eaten  down  as  poflible,  the  wild  Thyme 
will  be  found  in  flower  with  all  its  flalks  entire. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties.  The  fmall 
creeping  Mother  of  Thyme  without  (cent.  Narrow-leaved 
Mother  of  Thyme,  fmelling  like  the  leaves  of  the  Walnut- 
tree.  Shrubby  Mother  of  Thyme  with  pale  red  flowers,, 
and  the  Lemon  Thyme.  The  lad  is  frequently  kept  in 
gardens  for  the  agreeable  odour  of  its  leaves.  But  when 
this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  the  plants  have  not  the  fame 
fcent ;  fo  it  is  an  accidental  variety,  which  is  maintained  by. 
propagating  it  by  flips  and  cuttings. 

The  fixth  fort  has  broader  and  fmoother  leaves  than  the 
common  forp  ;  the  flalks  grow  much  longer;  the  joints  are 
farther  diftant ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  larger,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  brighter  purple  colour.  There  is  a  varie  y 
of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  propagated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  was  formerly  planted  for  edgings  to  borders  ;  but 
it  is  now  frequently  brought  in  pots  to  the  markets  to  fup- 
ply  the  London  gardens. 

The  feventh  fort  has  creeping  flalks  like  the  common 
kind,  but  they  grew  longer,  and  their  joints  are  faitiier 
afuncer ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  whorls,  which  are  diflar.t 
from  each  other,  forming  a  loofe  fpike  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
T  he  flowers  of  this  fort  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  appearing  but  little  beyond  their  empalcments. 
This  is  pretty  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ,  but 
is  rarely  found  growing  naturally  in  England, 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  foreft  of  Fontain- 
bleau  in  France ;  this  has  creeping  {lender  ftalks  like  the  firft, 
which  are  garniihed  with  fmall,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hoary 
leaves  ;  the  young  {hoots  of  the  fame  year  arc  alfo  very 
white  and  hoary.  The  leaves  are  {lifter  than  thofe  of  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  round  heads  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are  long,  {lender,  and  trail  upon 
the  ground,  but  do  not  emit  roots  from  their  joints  as  moft 
of  the  others  do.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  of  alight  brown 
colour,  garniihed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  fmooth.  The  fmall  whorls  of  flowers  come  out  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  heads  of  flowers,  whofe  empalements  are  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  The  whole  plant 
has  an  agreeable  aromatick  fcent. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  have  them  in  their  gardens,  either  by  flips, 
or  parting  of  their  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  Thyme,  or 
their  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring.  They  delight  in 
dry  undunged  ground,  where  they  will  propagate  themfelves 
by  their  trailing  ftalks,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

T  HYME  THE  MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 

THYME  THE  MASTICH.  See  Satureja. 

TIARELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  495  Sanicle. 

The  Char  a.  tiers  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  divided  into  five  oval 
acute  parts  ;  it  has  five  oval  petals  the  length  of  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  and  ten  awl  -Jhapcd farnina ,  which  are  tnuch  longer  than 
the  petals ,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  a  bifd  germen 
ending  with  two fiylts,  crowned  by  fngle  figmas.  She  germen 
afterward  becomes  a?i  oblong  capjule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with 
two  valves,  containing fever al  Jmall  oval  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  'Iiarella  foliis  cordatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  188.  Sp. 
Plant.  405.  Tiarella  with  heart-ihaped  leaves. 

2.  Tiarella  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  18S.  Sp. 
Plant.  405.  Tiarella  with  trifoliate  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  fibrous  root,  which  creeps  and  multiplies, 
from  which  come  out  mkny  heart  fhaped  leaves  upon  {len¬ 
der  foot-ftalks.  The  leaves  are  unequally  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers 
Hand  upon  {lender  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  arite  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root  between  the  leaves,  which  is  about  four 
inches  long,  and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall 
herbaceous  white  flowers,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots  which 
fpread  in  the  ground,  and  {hoot  up  heads,  thefe  may  be 
taken  off  and  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn.  It  loves  a 
moift  foil  and  Ihady  iituation,  and  requires  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia  ;  this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  fpring 

up  a  few  trifoliate  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks,  like  thofe  of 

the  Biiberry,  but  much  {mailer.  The  ftalk  is  flender,  and 
rifes  flve  or  fix  inches  high  ;  it  is  rough  apd  hairy,  gar- 
nifhed  with  two  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  another  toward 
the  top,  a  iittle  below  the  fpike  of  flowers  ;  they  are  an¬ 
gular  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated 

by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five 
white  fmall  petals,  inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  ten 
awl-fhaped  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  fummits. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  delights  iu  a  moift  foil 
and  a  fhady  fituation. 

TILIA.  Toum.Inf,  R.  H.  6 it.  tab.  381.  The  Lime, 
or  Linden-tree. 

The  Cbaratlers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  concave  coloured  empalement ,  which  is  cut 
into  five  parts  ;  it  has  five  oblong  blunt  petals ,  which  are  cre- 
nated  at  their  points ,  and  many  awl-fhaped  fiamina ,  terminated 
by  fingle  fummits,  with  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
fyle  the  length  of  the  fiamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  five-cornered 
fiigma.  The  germen  afterward-becomcs  a  thick  globular  capfule 
with  five  cells,  opening  at  the  bafe  with  five  valves ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  roundifh  jeed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatts ,  inesqualittr  ferratis, 
frudlibus  quinque  locularibus  iomentofis.  Lime-tree  with 

heart-fhaped  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  unequally 
fawed,  and  a  woolly  fruit  having  five  cells;  Lime-tree 
with  a  fmaller  leaf. 

2.  Tilia  foliis  acuminates ,  ferratis,  fubhirfutis,  frudlibus 
quadri -locularibus  fubpilofis.  Lime-tree  with  acute-pointed 
leaves,  which  are  fawed,  fomevvhat  hairy,  and  a  hairy 
fruic  having  four  cells  ;  the  red-twiged  Lime-tree. 

3.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis ferratis,  fubtus  pilofis fio- 
ribus  neflario  inflrudtis.  Lime  tree  with  heart-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  fawed  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide, 
and  flowers  furniihed  with  neftarii.  This  is  called  the 
American  black  Lime. 

4.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  ohliquis  glalris  fubferratis  cum  acu- 
mine,  fioribus  nedlario  infrudiis.  Lime-tree  with  heart- 
fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftaik, 
fomewhat  fawed  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points, 
and  flowers  having  neftarii ;  or  Carolina  Lime-tree. 

T he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England-,  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  which 
differ  in  flze  and  fmoothnefs  of  their  leaves,  feme  of  them 
having  much  larger  and  rougher  leaves  than  the  others  :  I 
railed  plants  of  three  of  thefe  varieties  flom  feeds,  but 
have  conffantly  found  them  vary  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  I  much  doubt  if  the  focond  is  more  than  a  feminal  va-. 
riety,  but  as  I  have  not  had  au  opportunity  of  raifmg  any 
of  the  plants  from  feeds,  I  cannot  pofuively  determine  this. 

The  large-leaved  Dutch  Lime  was  generally  preferred  to 
our  common  fort  for  the  fize  of  its  leaves ;  but  of  late 
years  all  thefe  trees  are  little  efteemed,  becauie  it  is  late  in 
fpring  before  their  leaves  come  out,  and  they  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  the  firft  in  autumn  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  planted  in 
a  dry  foil,  their  leaves  frequently  decay  in  July,  fo  are 
continually  falling  off,  making  a  litter  all  the  remaining 
part  of  fummer. 

The  third  fort  was  brought  from  New  England,  by  the 
title  of  Black  Lime.  The  branches  of  this  fort  are  covered: 
with  a  dark  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  heart- 
fhaped,  and  end  in  acute  points;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a 
pale  green  and  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  {landing 
upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Lime-tree  ;  but  the  petals  of  the  Bowers  are  narrower,  and' 
have  nedlarii  growing  to  their  bafe.  The  flowers  of  this 
fort  do  not  appear  till  late  in  July ,  fo  are  a  foil  month  aft.r  , 
the  common  fort.  The  capfules  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and 
lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  brought  from  Carolina 
by  the  late  Mr.  Catcjby.  This  tree  feerns  to  be  of  much 
fmaller  growth  than  either  of  the  other  forts  ;  the  branches 
fpread  more  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have 
a  fmoother  furface  than  either  of  the  other  ;  they  are 
heart-ftiaped,  but  the  midrib  runs  oblique  to  the  foot- ftalk, 
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(o  that  one  fide  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  Their 
edges  are  fiightly  flawed,  and  their  tops  run  out  into  long 
acute  points.  The  bunches  of  flowers  (land  upon  long 
{lender  foot-flalks ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  narrow,  and 
end  in  acute  points ;  thefe  have  a  narrow  neftarium  fattened 
to  their  bafe  on  the  infide,  which  Hands  erett,  clofe  to  the 
petals.  The  flowers  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour,  and  are 
continually  haunted  by  bees  during  their  continuance. 

Ail  thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  layers,  which  in 
one  year  will  take  good  root,  and  may  then  be  taken  off, 
and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  four  feet  diftance  row  from 
row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows.  The  beft  time  to 
lay  them  down,  and  to  remove  them,  is  when  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  that  they  may  take  root  before  the  froft  comes 
on,  though  they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March,  in  open  weather;  but  if  the  foil  is  dry, 
it  is  much  the  better  way  to  remove  them  in  autumn,  be- 
caui'e  it  will  fave  a  great  expence  in  watering,  efpecially  if 
the  fpring  Ihould  prove  dry.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time  the  ground 
fhould  be  dug  every  fpring,  and  confiantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  the  large  fide  {hoots  pruned  off,  to  caufe  them 
to  advance  in  height ;  but  the  fmall  twigs  mutt  not  be 
pruned  off  from  the  Hems,  becaufe  thefe  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  detain  the  fap,  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
trunks,  which  are  apt  to  {hoot  up  too  {lender,  when  they 
are  entirely  divefled  of  all  their  lateral  twigs.  If  the  foil, 
in  which  they  are  planted,  be  a  fat  loam,  they  will  make  a 
prodigious  prog) els  in  their  growth,  fo  that  in  three  years 
time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to 
Temain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but,  as  this 
method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  layers,  the  other  is  gene¬ 
rally  praftifed.  In  order  to  obtain  proper  {hoots  for  laying 
down,  a  Lime-tree  is  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  from 
the  roots  of  which  a  great  number  of  ftrong  {hoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  year  ;  thefe  will  be  large  enough  to  lay 
down  the  following  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  fmalleft  of 
them  are  cut  off  elefe  early  in  the  fummer  ;  for  when  too 
many  {hoots  are  fuffered  to  grow  all  the  lummer,  they  will 
be  much  weaker,  than  if  only  a  fufficient  quantity  is  left. 
The  manner  of  laying  down  thefe  (hoots  having  been  al¬ 
ready  direded  under  the  article  of  Layers,  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe  trees  from  feeds, 
which,  although  it  is  a  flower  way,  yet  when  the  trees  are 
defigned  to  grow  large,  is  the  bed  method  ;  and  if  they 
are  only  once  tranfplanted,  and  this  performed  while  they 
are  young,  it  will  be  ttill  the  better  way  ;  for  all  trees  that 
are  tranfplanted,  are  {hotter  lived  than  thofe  which  remain 
in  the  places  where  they  arofe  from  the  feeds,  and  their 
timber  will  be  founder,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize. 

When  this  method  is  pradifed,  the  feeds  fhould  be  Town 
in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  fiiady  border  of 
moitt  light  foil,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but,  when  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  {hould  be  conttantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds  till  the  following  autumn  ;  then  they  {hould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
tnay  grow  two  cr  three  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may 
be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  the 
younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  more  they  will  thrive. 

The  timber  of  the  Lime-tree  is  ufed  by  the  carvers,  it 
being  a  foft  light  wood,  as  alfo  by  architeds  for  framing 
the  models  ©f  their  buildings;  the  turners  like-wife  ufe.  it 
for  making  light  bcvvls,  difhes,  ifle.  but  it  is  too  foft  for 
<4Qv  ttrong  purpofes. 

Thefe  i.ees  will  continue  growing,  and  remain  found  a 
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great  number  of  years,  and,  if  planted  in  a  good  loamy- 
foil,  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  bulk.  I  have  meafured 
one  of  thefe  trees,  which  was  near  ten  yards  in  girth  two 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  then  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  mentions  one  of  thefe  trees 
which  grew  in  Norfolk,  that  was  fixteen  yards  in  circuit,  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  ground,  in  height  thirty  yards,  and  in 
the  leaft  part  of  the  trunk  it  was  eight  yards  and  a  half. 

TINUS.  See  Viburnum. 

TITHYMALUS.  Tithymaloides.  Tourn.  Inf.  Jpp,  654. 
Spurge. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  indented  in  three 
parts  ;  it  has  one  petal  which  is  Jhaped  like  a  fipper,  of  a  thick 
flejhy  confefence.  Under  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  are  fltuatei 
the  ten  flamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flower ; 
they  are  fender,  and  terminated  by  globular  fummils  ;  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  ftuated  a  roundijh  three  cornered  germen,  fuppor  ting  three 
bifid  fyles,  crowned  by  oblong  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  ccpjule  having  three  cells ,  each  containing  one 
oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tithymalus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis.  Spurge  with 
oval  acute-pointed  leaves. 

2.  Tithymalus  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  obtufis  fucculentibus. 
Spurge  with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  which  are  very 
fucculent. 

The  firtt  fort  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  America, 
from  whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon,  fent  the  branches, 
which  were  planted  here,  and  fucceeded  ;  this  rifes  with 
flirubby  fucculent  ftalks,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet,  which  are  too  weak  to  fland  without  fupport, 
though  they  are  frequently  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger  ; 
but  their  leaves  being  fucculent,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh 
down  the  branches,  if  they  are  not  fupported.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  and  terminate  in  acute  points ;  and  are  ranged 
alternately  on  two  fides  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit 
clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
three  or  four  together ;  they  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  of  one 
petal, » in  fhape  of  a  flipper  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  capfules  with  three  furrows,  dividing  them  into  three 
cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes,  and  mod- 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  Er.glijh  in¬ 
habitants  know  it  by  the  title  of  Poifon  Bufh  ;  this  hath 
thick,  flirubby,  fucculent  flalks,  which  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firtt 
fort,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  ending 
in  blunt  poitits,  of  a  very  thick  confidence,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  ranged  alternately  on  two  fides  of  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are. 
{haped  like  thofe  of  the  firtt  fort,  end  are  of  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  rcundifh  capfules  divided  into 
three  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

This  whole  plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
which  will  draw  blitters  on  the  flefh  wherever  it  is  applied.,, 
and  if  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed  it  becomes  a  deadly  poifon  ;  for  that  if  the  points 
of  arrows  or  the  edges  of  fwords  are  rubbed  over  with  this 
juice,  it  becomes  deadly  to  any  animal  wounded  with  thofe 
weapons. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  taken  from  the  plants  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months ;  and  after  having  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  week»,  until  the  wounded  part  be  healed  over, 
i  they  {hould  be  planted  into  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light- 
fandy  earth  mixed  with  lime-rubbifh,  and  then  plunged  into 
,  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  bbflcrving  now  and  then  to  re- 

frelht 
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frelh  them  gently  with  moifture,  but  they  Ihould  never  re¬ 
ceive  much  wet,  which  will  rot  them. 

After  they  have  taken  root,  they  may  have  a  greater 
fbare  of  air  by  raifing  the  glaffes,  but  they  muft  never  be 
wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air.  in  this  bed  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  beginning  of  Oflober,  when  they  mult  be 
removed,  and  placed  with  the  Melon  and  Torch  Thiltle  in 
a  warm  dry  Hove,  and  during  the  winter  feafon  they  Ihould 
have  very  little  water,  which,  if  given  in  plenty,  feldom 
fails  to  rot  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  therefore  Ihould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ltove, 
obl'erving  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  air  is  warm,  to 
admit  a  large  lhare  of  frelh  air  to  them,  and  in  the  winter 
to  place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the  ftove,  otherwife  they 
cannot  be  preferved. 

They  muft  be  Ihifted  every  fummer,  and  frefh  earth  given 
to  them.  If  the  earth  is  light  or  fandy  it  will  require  no 
mixture,  for  rich  or  ftrong  ground  is  very  improper  for 
them  ;  therefore  where  the  foil  is  inclinable  to  either  of 
thefe,  there  Ihould  be  a  good  mixture  of  fand  and  lime- 
rubbilh  to  prevent  its  binding,  or  detaining  moifture. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  for  their  odd  appearance 
amongft  other  fucculent  plants,  their  leaves  being  very 
large,  thick,  and  full  of  a  milky  acrid  juice. 
TITHYMALUS.  See  Euphorbia. 

TOAD  FLAX.  See  Linaria. 

TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 

TOLUIFERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  470.  Balfam  of  Lola 
Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  bell  Jhaptd  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  which  is 
flight  ly  indented,  in  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  five  petals  in¬ 
fected  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flower ,  four  of  which  are  narrow 
and  equal>  being  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  the 
fifth  is  much  larger ,  and  almofl  heart-fhaped ,  having  a  tail  the 
length  of  the  empalement ;  it  has  ten  Jhort  fiamina  terminated  by 
oblong  ereft  fummits ,  and  a  roundijh  germen,  fupporting  a  very 
fort  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  acute  Jiigtna.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijh  fruit  with  four  cells ,  each  containing  one 
oval  feed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  vioo. 

Toluifera.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  The  Balfam- tree  otTolu. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  America , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  feeds  to  England : 
in  its  native  place  this  grows  to  a  tree  of  a  large,  fize.  The 
bark  is  very  thick,  rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour  5  the 
branches  fpread  out  wide  on  every  fide,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  oval  lobes, 
placed  alternately  along  the  foot-ftalk,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  rounded  at  both  ends,  but  run  out  to  an  acute 
point  at  the  top  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  branches,  each 
ftanding  upon  a  flender  foot-ftalk  almoft  an  inch  long  ; 
their  empalements  are  of  the  round  bell-lhape,  being  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  llightly  fcollopped  at  the  brim  into  five  ob- 
tufe  parts.'  The  flower  has  four  narrow  petals  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement, 
and  one  more  whofe  tail  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  other 
petals  ;  the  top  is  of  an  oval  heart-lhape,  ftretched  out  be¬ 
yond  the  other  parts ;.  it  has  ten  fho;t  ftamina  within  the 
tube  of  the  flower,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  eredt 
fummits  of  a  Sulphur  colour,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  having  a  very  Ihcrt  ftyle 
crowned  by  an  acute-pointed  ftigraa.  After  the  flower  is 
paft,  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit  the  fize  of  a  large 
Pea,  divided  into  four  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong 
oval  feed. 
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This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  and 
Ihould  be  frelh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow.  When  they 
are  gathered  from  the  tree,  they  Ihould  be  put  up  in  fand 
to  preferve  them  ;  for  when  they  are  fent  over  in  papers, 
the  infeds  generally  devour  them.  Thefe  feeds  muft  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
and  plunged  into  the  tan.  If  it  Ihould  happen  in  autumn 
or  winter  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  ftove,  but  in  fpring 
or  fummer  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  under  a 
frame;  they  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  their  covers,  otherwife 
they  will  be  long  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  (hading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which, 
they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  v/2y  as  the  Coffee-tree,, 
with  which  management  the  plants  will  fucceed. 

1  ORDYLIUM.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  II.  320.  tab.  1  70.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  293.  Hartwort. 

The  CharaSlers  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated fower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  compofed 7 
of  many  fmall  ones ,  compounded  of  many  rays ;  the  involucrum 
of  the  greater  umbel  is  compojed  of  narrovj  leaves,  as  long  as  tbs' 
rays  oj  the  umbel ;  thoje  of  the  rays  are  half  the  length  ;  the 
umbels  are  difformed ;.  the  flowers  have  five  hcart-Jhaped  in¬ 
flected  petals,  which  are  equal',  they  have  each  five  hair -like  Jla- 
mina  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and  a  roundijh.  germen ,  fittt- 
ated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  fiyle  s  crowned  by  oh - 
tufe  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turn  to  a  roundijh  com— 
prejfled fruit  longitudinally  indented ,  dividing  in  two  parts ,  each- 
containing  one  roundiJJ?  comprejfed  feed  with  an  indented  border . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tordyl  1  u  m  umbella  conferta  radiata,  foliolis  lanceolati > 
incifo-ferratis.  Hort;  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with  the  ra)  s  of 
the  umbel  clofed  together,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  fpear- 
(haped,  and  cut  like  faw-s. 

2.  Tordylium  involucris  partialilus  longit  udine  pet  alarum , 
foliolis  ovatis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with  the 
involucrii  of  the  rays  as  long,  as  the  petals  of  the  flower., 
and  oval-jagged  leaves. 

3.  Tordylium  involucris  umbella  longicribus.  Hort.  Cliff, 
90.  Hartwort  with  longer  involucrii  to  the  umbels. 

4.  Tordyl  1  u  m  umbella  conferta  radiata ,  foliolis  linear;- 
lanceolatis  pir.natordentatis.  Hartwort  with  the  rays  of  the 
umbel  clofed  together,  and  linear  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which 
are  wing-indented  on  their  edges^ 

5.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnh 
fubrotundis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with  the  um¬ 
bels  growing  at  a  diflance,  winged  leaves  having  roundilh 
lobes,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges. 

6.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis  duplicato-pinnatls, 
pinnis  incifis  tomentofis.  Hartwort  whofe  umbels  are  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  doubly-winged  leaves  whole  lobes  are- 
cut  and  downy  ;  by  the  Arabians  called  Secacul. 

7.  Tordylium  umbellis  femplicihus fejfihbus feminilus  e.r/.-v 
risribus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240,.  Hartwort  with  Angle- 
umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks,  and  the  outer  fide  of  the 
feeds  prickly  ;  or  Knotted  Parfley. 

8.  Tordylium  umbella  conferta,  foliolis  ova  to  lanceolatis 
pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with  clofed  umbels,, 
and  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  wing-pointed  lobes  ;,  called  Hedge 
Parfley. 

i  The.  firft  fort  grows  in-  Italy  and  Spain.  -,  this  is-  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  dies  foon  after  it  has  perfected  its. 
feeds.  The  lower  leaves-of  this  fort  are  large  and  winged, 
each  having  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  or.e.  They  are  rough  and  hairy,  having  many  deep- 
indentures  on  their  edges  like  the  teeth  of  afaw the  (talk 
•  -  nfe3-> 
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lifes  three  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  branches  from 
the  fide,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  winged  leaf;  thofe 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  (talk  have  two  pair  of  fmall  lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  but  thofe  toward  the  top  have 
.one  pair,  and  the  middle  lobe  is  long  and  narrow.  The 
{talk  and  branches  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flow¬ 
ers,  wliofe  rays  are  clofed  together  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  comprelTed  feeds,  having  a  thick  white  border. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Rome ,  and  alfo 
in  the  fouth  of  France  ;  this  is  mentioned  in  the  laft  edition 
of  Raf  s  Synopfs  as  an  Englijh  plant,  growing  naturally  in 
Oxfcrdjhire ,  where  I  have  found  it  growing  on  the  fide  of 
banks,  but  the  feeds  were  Town  there  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart, 
gardener  at  Oxford.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one ;  they  are  foft  and  hairy,  bluntly  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  divide 
into  three  or  four  branches,  having  one  fmall  leaf  at;  each 
joint,  and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall  umbels  or  rays,  which  ftand  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  fpreading  out  wide  from  each  other.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  I'm  all  er  compreft’ed  feeds,  which  are 
bordered. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria;  this  is  .a  low 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  feldom  rife  a  foot  high.  The  lower 
leaves  arc  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  one  large  one;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  (lightly  crenated  on 
their  edges  ;  they  branch  out  into  two  or  three  diviflons. 
and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  have 
large  involucrums,  for  the  mod  part  trifid.  The  points  are 
fpear-flraped,  and  at  their  bafe  is  fleuated  a  fmall  umbel, 
compofed  of  a  few  flowers  fltting  very  clofe  to  the  tails  of  ; 
the  involucrii.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large, 
oval,  comprefled,  bordered  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  flalks  of  i 
this  fort  are  deeply  channelled,  hairy,  and  rough  ;  they  rife  i 
near  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or 
three  pair  of  narrow  lobes  terminated  by  one  long  one, 
which  are  hairy,  and  regularly  indented  on  their  borders 
in  form  of  winged  leaves ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Italic  have  but  one  pair  of  fmall  lobes,  with  a  very  long 
narrow  middle  lobe,  which  is  deeply  and  regularly  indented. 
The  umbels,  which  terminate  the  ftalks,  are  fmall  ;  the 
rays  are  clofely  connected  together ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  comprefled,  bordered 
feeds,  which  have  white  edges  deeply  crenated. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fort  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  fddotn  rife  a  foot  ' 
high  ;  they  are  hairy  and  rough.  The  lower  leaves  are  | 
compofed  of  three  pair  of  roundifh  lobes,  terminated  by  an  1 
odd  one,  which  are  hairy  and  jagged.  The  general  urn-  j 
bel  is  compofed  of  eight  fmall  ones,  which  ftand  upon  very 
long  foot-ftalks,  and  fpread  out  wide  from  each  other.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  exterior  petal  of  each  is  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  two  firft  forts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh,  comprefled,  bordered  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Syria.  The  bottom  leaves  are  doubiy-winged,  each 
leaf  being  compofed  of  four  pair  of  wings  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  wings  are  compofed  of  feven  oval  lobes,  ftand  ■ 
ing  alternately,  which  are  deeply  jagged  ;  they  are  of  a  yel-  : 
lowifh  green  colour,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  ftalks  are  ta¬ 
per,  and  not  channelled  ;  they  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
have  a  few  fmall  hairs  fcattered  over  them,  and  at  each  joint 
are  garnifhed  with  one  fmaller  winged  leaf ;  they  fend  out 
one  or  two  fhort  branches  toward  the  top,  terminated  by 
large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  ten  fmall  um¬ 
bels,  whofe  foot-flalks  are  alternately  longer,  fpreading 
open  wide  from  each  other.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
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comprefled  oval  feeds,  fnaped  like  thofe  of  Parfneps,  of  a 
yellowifli  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land,  in  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  maritime  counties  in  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admitted 
into  gardens  ;  this  has  trailing  flalks  which  fpread  flat  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Parfley,  but  are 
cut  into  finer  fegments ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  feeds  a  little  com- 
prefled,  fet  with  Iharp  burry  prickles  on  their  outfide. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks  and 
foot-paths  in  many  parts  of  England ;  this  rifes  with  a  {len¬ 
der  (talk  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Parfley  ;  their  lobes  are  fpear  fhaped  and  have  winged 
points ;  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand  thinly  on  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  umbels  at\he  top  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which 
clofe  together,  of  a  pale  red  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  prickly  feeds. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  termed  annual,  becaufe  they  do 
not  live  more  than  one  year ;  but  fome  of  them  are  called 
biennial,  from  the  young  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn, 
living  through  the  winter,  and  producing  their  flowers  and 
fruits  the  following  fummer  ;  but,  as  the  feeds  which  are 
fown,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  perfeft  their  feeds  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  year,  they  fhould  be  termed  annual,  for  this  is 
the  property  of  many  of  the  plants  with  umbellated  flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  otherwife,  if 
they  come  up  (which  frequently  does  not  happen  the  fame 
year  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring),  the  plants  gene¬ 
rally  decay  before  their  feeds  ripen;  but,  as  their  whole 
growth  is  performed  within  the  year,  they  fhould  be  efteemed 
as  annual  plants. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  the  plants  will  foon 
appear,  ar.d  are  very  hardy,  fo  that  they  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care,  but  to  keep  tnem  clear  from  weeds,  and  w'here 
they  come  up  too  clofe  together,  they  lhould  be  thinned  fo 
as  to  leave  them  fix  inches  afunder.  Jn  June  following  the 
plants  will  flower,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  will  produce 
a  fupply  of  plants  without  any  trouble.  Thefe  plants  will 
grow  on  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  may  be  put  into  any  obfeure 
part  of  the  garden. 

TORMENTILLA.  Bourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  298.  tab.  153. 
TormCntil. 

T  he  Charafiers  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  plain  empalement  of  one  leaf  divided  info 
eight  fegments  at  the  top  ;  it  has  four  oval  heart-fhaped  petals , 
whofe  tails  are  i fitted  in  the  empalement,  and  many  awl  Jh aped 
Jlamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by 
jingle  fummits  ;  it  has  eight  fmall  germen  colledled  in  a  head, 
which  have  fender  fylcs  the  length  of  the  germen ,  inferted  to 
their  fides,  crowned  by  obtuje  figmas.  The  germen  afterward 
tums  to  a  fruit,  containing  many  fmall  feeds  included  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tormf.ntilla  caule  ercFxo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500.  Tor- 
ir.entil  w  ith  an  ereft  fiaik  ;  common  Tormentil. 

2.  Torment m la  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  ^00.  Tor¬ 
mentil  with  a  creeping  ftalk;  or  creeping  winged  Cinquefoil. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  on  dry  paftures  and  commons, 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
this  is  fo  commonly  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  have  been  frequently  ufed  for  tanning 
of  leather,  in  places  where  Oak  bark  is  fcarce.  This 
root  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  accounted  the 
belt  aftringent  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

The 
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The  fecond  fort  is  found  in  fome  particular  places  of 
England  growing  wild,  but  particularly  in  Qxfordjbire.  The 
folk  of  this  fort  fpreads  on  the  ground,  and  emit  roots  from 
their  joints,  whereby  they  propagate  very  faft  :  this  is  rarely 
preferved,  unlefs  in  fome  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety.  It  requires  no  care  to  propagate  thefe  plants,  fince, 
if  their  roots  are  once  planted  in  almoll  any  foil  or  fituation, 
the  plants  will  flourifh  without  any  other  care,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  over-run  with  great  weeds. 
TOURNEFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  176. 

The  Charaders  are, 

Pke  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  J  cut 
into  five  J'mall  fegments  at  the  top.  I  he  fomoer  is  of  one  petal , 
of  the  globular  bell -jh ape,  cut  at  the  brim  into  fnjs  acute  points, 
’which  fpread  open  horizontally  ;  it  has  five  awl-Jhaped  fiamina 
the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  a  globu¬ 
lar  germ  en,  fupporting  a  fingle  fiyle  the  length  of  the  fiamina, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigjna.  1 he  gertnen  afterward  becomes  a 
fpherical  fucculent  berry,  inclofing  four  oblong  oval  Jeeds,  refiing 
upon  the  empalement .  • 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis,  fpicis  longiffimis 
racemofis  eredis,  caule  fruticojo.  Tournefortia  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  long  branching  ereft  fpikes  of  flowers, 
and  a  fhrubby  fta!k. 

2.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  peticlatis,  caule  hirfuto, 
fpicis  ramojijfitnis' terminalibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  140.  Tourne¬ 
fortia  with  oval  leaves  growing  upon  f®ot-ftalks,  and  a 
hairy  folk,  terminated  by  very  branching  fpikes  of  flowers. 

3.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  petiolis  re- 
fiexis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  143.  Tournefortia 
with  oval  acute- pointed  leaves,  having  reflexed  foot-ftalks, 
and  a  twining  folk. 

-  4.  Tournefortia  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis,  fpicis  racemofis 
refiexis,  caule  volubili .  Tournefortia  with  hairy  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  branching  reflexed  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  a  twining 
folk. 

5.  Tournefortia  foliis  cordatis  fultus  tomentofis,  fpicis 
racemofis  brevibus ,  caule  s volubili .  Tournefortia  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  very 
fhort  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  a  twining  flalk. 

6.. Tournefortia  foliis  on:  at  is  rugofis  peticlatis,  fpicis 
racemofis  axillaribus,  caule  fruticofio.  Tournefortia  with  oval 
rough  leaves  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  branching  fpikes  of 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  a 
fhrubby  ftalk. 

7.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis  acutis,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  Jpicis  ramofis  incur  vis  caule  ramofo.  Tournefortia 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  acute  points,  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  branching  incurved  fpikes  of  flowers, 
and  a  branching  ftalk. 

8.  Tou  rnefort  I  a  foliis  lanceolatis  fejfilibus,  fpicis  firnpli  ■ 
cibus  recurvis  lateral', bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  141.  Tournefortia 
with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  fingle 
recurved  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  at  the  wings. 

The  fir  it  fort  grows  naturally  in  'Jamaica ,  and  in  fome  of 
the  other  iflancs  in  the  hVtfl -Indies,  where  it  rifes  with 
fhrubby  ftalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  placed 
alternately  round  the  ftalks,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and 
ftand  upon  Ihorc  foot-ftalks.  The  branches  are  terminated 
by  long  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  ranged  on 
one  fide  the  foot  folks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
Heliotrope  or  Turflfol.  Some  of  the  foot  ftalks  fuftain  two, 
ethers  three,  and  feme  four  fpikes  of  flowers,  reflexed*  like 
&  fcorj  ion’s  tail  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  fmail,  and  clofely  ranged  on  one  fide  the 
fpike  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  fucculent  fruit,  inclofing 
four  oblong  feeds  in  each. 
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The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  iflands  in  th tWefi- 
Indies.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  fhrubby,  taper,  and  rough; 
they  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  covered  with  a  light,  brown,  hairy,  rough 
bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  placed  alternately,  having 
many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fidcs ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide.  The  branches 
are  terminated  by  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  imall,  roundifh,  fucculent  fruir,eac!r  inclofing  four  oblong 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of 
the  iflands  in  America ;  this  hath  a  twining  ligneous  fta!kr 
which  twifts  about  the  neighbouring  trees  for  fupport,  and 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  feveral 
flender  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed 
leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  branching  fpikes  from  the  fide  and  the  top  of  the 
branches;  they  are  fmail,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmail,  white,  fucculent  berries,  having  one  or  two  black 
fpots  on  each. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ilctfiounv 
growing  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath  fhrubby  branching 
ltalks,  which  twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife. 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  branches  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  hairy  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,, 
of  a  thinner  contexture  than  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  and 
ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  very  flender  fpikes  ;  they  are  fmail, 
and  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  ranged  along  the  upper 
fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  pulpy- 
berries,  each  containing  four  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Cartbageira,  in  New 
Spain  ;  this  ha3  climbing  ftalks,  which  twine  about  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  and  ftand  upon  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  branch¬ 
ing  fpikes,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  t!  e  branches  p 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fmail,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmail  fucculent  berries,  inclofing  two,  three,  and  fome- 
times  four  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena,  in  Nevr 
Spain ;  this  has  llrong  ligneous  ftalks,  which  rife  near 
twenty  feet  high,  feeding  out  feveral,  ftrong,  ligneous- 
branches,  covered  with  a  light,  brown,  rough  bark,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  thick  oval  leaves,  rough  on  their  upper  furface, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  pale  and  fmoother  on  their 
under  fide,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmail,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  fuccuhat 
berries,  each  including  two  or  three  oblong  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  in  the  fame  country  ;  this  has  woody 
ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  from  which  fpring 
out  many  flender  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  rounded  at  each  end,  but 
have  acute  points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  furface, 
but  have  a  white  down  on  their  qndc-r  fide-,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  and  alfo  at  the  top,  formed  in  flender  branching, 
fpikes,  which. are  recurved  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmail  fucculent  berries-,  which  contain  two  or 
three  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  tbiVplsrtr 
has  low  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  feldom  rrfe  more  than  threer 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few,  flender,  ligneous  branches, 
garnifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fi  ting  clofe  to- 
the  branches,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pals. 
L  on  their  under.  The  iiowets  come  out  in  Angie  fpikes- 
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from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  ate  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  fuccule^t  berries  like  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  if  by 
feeds,  they  mull  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
grow  natural  y  ;  thrfe  fnould  be  Town  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners 
bark.  Thefe  feeds  fonietimes  grow  the  firft  year,  but  they 
often  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  ;  therefore,  if  the 
plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame  feafon,  the  pots  (hould 
be  plunged  in  autumn  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  (hould  remain  all  the  winter;  and  in  the  fpring  they 
fhould  be  removed  out,  and  plunged  into  a  frefli  tan  bed, 
which  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants,  if  the  feeds  were  good. 
When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  tan  bed,  where  they 
null  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root; 
and  then  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  which  require  to  be 
kept  conflantly  in  the  bark-flove.  The  plants  raifed  from 
cutti-g',  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

TOXICODENDRON.  Tourn.  hfi.  R.  H.  610.  tab.  381. 
Poifon-tr.ee. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  wale  fowers  are  upon  different  plants  from  the  female  ; 
they  have  a  fmall  empalement,  cut  into  five  points  at  the  brim , 
but  have  no  petals  ;  they  have  f.vc  jhort  fiamina,  terminated  by 
roundifh  jummits.  The  female  f  covers  have  empaleinents  like  the 
male  ;  they  have  no  fiamina ,  but  in  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  germen,  Jupporting  three  fmall  fiyles,  crowned  with  glo¬ 
bular  fiigmas,  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  berry  with  one 
or  two  cells,  inclofing  one  feed  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

-  1.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obcordatis,  gla¬ 
bris,  integerrimis,  caule  radicante.  Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  having  roundilh,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  entire  leaves, 
and  a  ft.Tk  putting  out  roots  ;  called  PoTon  Oak. 

2.  T  oxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  incifo- 
atgulatis  pubefeentibus.  Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whole  lobes  are  oval,  angularly  cut,  and  covered  with  foft 
thort  hairs. 

3.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato  lanceolatis 
glabris ,  caule  erefto fruticofo.  Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  an  eredl 
fhrubby  (talk. 

4.  Toxicodendron  foliis  pinnatis, foliolis  ovato -lanceolatis 
integerrimis.  Poifon-tree  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  oval,  lpear-fhaped,  and  entire  ;  called  Poifon  Afh. 

5.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  crenato- 
dentatis  glabris.  Poilbn-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  bluntly  indented. 

6.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  incifo- 

Jinuatis  glabris ,  caule  volubili  radicante.  Poifon-tree  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  cut  into 
finufes,  and  a  twining  rooting  flalk.  ♦ 

7.  Toxicodendron  foliis  fiepius  ternatis,  foliolis  oblongo- 
ovutis  rztgof.s  ferratis,  caule  radicante.  Poifon-tree  with 
leaves,  which  are  generally  trifoliate,  oblong,  oval,  rough, 
lawed  lobes,  and  a  rooting  flalk. 

8.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  fu- 
peme  inaqualiter  ferratis,  Jubtus  tomentofis ,  caule  arborefcenle. 
Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves,  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  un¬ 
equally  fawed  toward  their  points,  downy  on  their  under 
fide,  and  a  tree-like  flalk. 

9.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato ■  lanceolatis 
acjiminatis  glabris,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Poifon-tree  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed, 
finooth  lobes,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of  North 
America',  it  has  a  low  fhrubby  ft  a  lk,  which  feldom  rifes 
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more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  (hoots  near  the 
bottom,  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  putting  out  roots  from 
their  joints,  whereby  it  multiplies  and  fpreads  greatly  ;  fo 
that  when  it  is  not  confined,  or  trained  up  to  a  fupport,  the 
llalks  feldom  rife  upward.  If  the  (talks  happen  to  be  dole 
to  a  wall,  they  emit  roots  which  fallen  to  the  joints  in  the 
wall,  and  fupport  themfelves  when  they  are  fevered  from 
the  root  ;  and  the  (talks  of  fuch  plants  will  become  more 
ligneous,  and  rife  much  higher,  than  thofe  which  grow  in 
the  ground.  The  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves  are  near  a  foot 
long  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  fmooth,  oval,  heart- 
fhaped  lobes,  which  are  entire.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  flalk  in  loofe  panicles,  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  colour,  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  appearance.  Some 
plants  have  only  male  flowers  with  five  fiamina  in  each  ; 
thefe  decay  without  producing  fruit ;  but  upon  other  plants 
there  are  only  female  flowers,  which  have  a  germen  and 
three  very  fliort  fly Jes  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh, 
channelled,  fmooth  berries,  of  a  yellowilh  gray  colour, 
which  inclofe  one  or  two  feeds. 

This  plant,  when  once  planted  in  a  garden,  will  propa- 
pagate  fall  enough  b>  its  trailing  branches,  which  put  out 
roots  at  every  part.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  mofl  parts  of  North 
America.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
former;  the  branches  are  flender,  but  ligneous;  they  have 
a  brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  downy  leaves,  ftand- 
ing  upon  pretty  long  foot  ftalks,  compofed  of  three  oval 
lobes,  indented  angularly,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide. 
The  male  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  feparate  plants 
from  the  fruit,  corne  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  clofe 
fhort  fpikes;  thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  have 
five  fliort  fiamina  in  each.  The  female  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  panicles  ;  thefe  are  in  (hape  and  colour  like 
the  male,  but  larger,  and  have  a  roundifh  germen,  fup- 
porcing  three  very  fliort  Ityles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-,  this 
has  a  fhrubby,  eredl,  branching  flalk,  which  rifes  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a  Drown  bark,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  have  a  few  finuated  indentures  on  their  borders.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  feparate  plants ;  their 
fhape  and  colour  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  fruit  is 
alfo  like  that. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Penflvania , 
New  England ,  and  Carolina ;  from  all  thefe  countries  I  have 
received  feeds  :  it  alfo  grows  in  Japan.  This,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  grows  naturally,  rifes  with  a  llrong  woody 
flalk  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upward  ;  but  in  England 
we  feldom  fee  any  of  them  more  than  five  or  fix  ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  is  from  the  plants  being  tender,  fo  are  deftroyed 
in  fevere  winters  ;  but  I  have  feen  fome  plants,  which  were 
kept  in  pots  and  fheltered  in  winter,  upward  of  ten  feet 
high,  in  the  garden  of  Samuel  Reynardfon,  Efq;  at  Hillendon, 
which,  after  his  death,  were  purchafed  with  all  his  other 
exotick  plants,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  has  a  flrong 
woody  flalk,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  inclining  to 
gray.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the 
mod  part  they  are  oval  and  fpear  fhaped  ;  they  are  fonie- 
times  rounded  at  their  bafe,  but  generally  end  in  acute 
points ;  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  but 
their  under  fide  is  pale,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  foot- ftalks 
of  the  leaves  change  to  a  bright  purple  colour  toward  the 
latter  part  of  fummer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of 
a  beautiful  purple  colour  before  they  fall  off.  The  male 
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flowers  are  produced  upon  loofe  panicles  from  the  wings  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  five  fmall  roundiih  petals,  and  have  five 
fhort  ftamina  within,  terminated  by  roundiih  fummits.  The 
female  flowers  are  upon  feparate  plants  from  the  male,  and 
are  difpofed  on  lool'e  panicles ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  the 
male,  but  are  fomewhat  larger,  and  have  in  their  center  a 
roundiih  germen,  fupporting  three  very  fhort  ftyles,  crowned 
with  globular  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
berry,  variable  in  fhape,  fomeeimes  almoft  oval,  at  others 
fhaped  like  a  fmall  fpear;  but  the  moil  general  form  is 
roundiih,  with  a  protuberance  almoft  like  the  Cicer;  thefe 
include  one  feed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons 
the  female  plants  produce  fruit,  but  they  feldom  ripen  here. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  plant  which  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Kempfer  in  his  Amcenitates  Exoticarum,  by  the  title  of 
Sitz,  •vel  Sitz  Adju ,  or  Arbor  'vernicifera  legitima ,  folio  pin - 
nato  juglandis,  fruflu  racemofa  Ciceris  facie.  Fafc.  v.  p.  79 1, 
792.  The  true  Varniih-tree,  with  a  Walnut-tree  leaf,  and 
a  branching  fruit-like  Cicers.  But  the  figure  he  has  exhi¬ 
bited  of  it,  is  the  moil  inaccurate  of  any  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  modern  books  of  botany  ;  it  is  drawn  from  a 
fide  fhoot  of  a  branch  which  has  been  cut  off,  fo  has  nei¬ 
ther  flower  or  fruit  to  it,  and  being  a  vigorous  fhoot,  the 
leaves  are  very  different  in  fize  and  fhape  from  thofe  on 
plants  which  have  not  been  headed  ;  and  his  defcription  of 
the  leaves  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  this  branch, 
otherwife  he  could  not  have  compared  them  to  thofe  of 
the  Walnut-tree.  He  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  this 
fault,  by  his  adding  another  figure  of  the  plant  in  fmall 
under  his  own  ;  taken  from  a  Japan  herbal,  in  which  there 
is  a  much  better  reprefentation  of  it  than  his  own  conveys. 
How  a  perfon  who  was  employing  himfelf  in  making 
drawings  of  plants  in  a  country,  where  the  natural  hiftory 
of  it  was  fo  little  known,  fhould  make  choice  of  fuch  an 
imperfedt  fample  for  his  figure,  is  amazing,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  meeting  with  perfect  plants  in  flower  or 
fruit,  in  a  place  where  the  fhrubs  are  cultivated  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  as  he  mentions ;  and  in  his  defcription  of  it,  he  fets 
out  by  comparing  the  height  of  the  fhrubs  to  thofe  of  Wil¬ 
low,  than  which  he  could  not  have  chofen  any  plant  by 
way  of  comparifon,  which  would  have  conveyed  a  more 
indetermined  idea  ;  for  it  is  well  known  there  are  different 
fpecies  of  Willow,  whofe  growth  is  from  four  to  forty  feet 
high ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  other  way  of  reconciling 
his  defcription  with  what  he  afterward  mentions,  unlefs 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  method  ufed  by  the 
natives  in  colledting  the  varnifh  ;  where  he  fays  the  fhrubs 
are  cut  down  every  third  year,  but  by  comparing  their 
growth  with  that  of  the  Willows,  which  are  cut  down  for 
fuel,  iAc.  every  four  or  five  years. 

However,  as  the  dried  famples  of  the  plant  which  he 
brought  over,  agrees  with  the  American  Toxicodendron, 
and  the  milky  juice  of  both  have  the  lame  qualities  of 
ftaining,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  plants  being  the 
fame;  therefore  if  it  is  thought  that  varnilh  may  be  of 
publick  utility,  it  may  be  colledled  in  plenty  in  molt  of  the 
Englijh  fettlements  in  North  America. 

Kempfer  has  alfo  given  a  figure  and  defcription  of  a  fpu- 
rious  Varnilh-tree,  which  is  called  Fafi-no-Ki  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  is  by  him  titled  Arbor  <vernicifera  Jpuria,  fyl<vejlris 
attguf  folia.  Spurious  wild  Varnilh-tree  with  a  narrow  leaf, 
which  he  fays  agrees  with  the  ocher  in  every  part,  except¬ 
ing  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  which  are  narrower.  This  led 
me  into  a  miftake  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  by  fuppofing  their  difference  might  arife  from 
culture  only  ;  but  having  fince  railed  from  feeds  a  fhrub 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  his  fpurious  Varnifh-tree, 
and  is  evidently  a  ddtintt  fpecies,  if  not  of  a  different  genus 
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from  the  true  fort,  I  am  certain  Kempfer  has  been  guilty  of  a 
great  miftake  in  this  particular.  The  feeds  of  this  were  lent 
from  China ,  for  thofe  of  the  Varnilh-tree;  but  when  I 
fowed  them,  I  remarked  they  were  pretty  much  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Beech-tree,  but  fmaller ;  being  thick  on  one 
fide  and  flender  on  the  other,  in  fhape  of  a  wedge,  from 
whence  I  fuppofed  there  were  three  of  the  feeds  included 
in  one  capfule.  There  is  a  fhrub  of  this  kind  now  growing 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  which  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  high  ; 
but,  as  it  has  not  yet  produced  flowers,  I  am  at  a  lofs  where 
to  range  it. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  a  few  years  fince  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  fends  out  many  lig¬ 
neous  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  trifoliate  leaves,  ftanding  upon  foot - 
ftalks  an  inch  long  ;  the  lobes  are  oval,  of  a  deep  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  un¬ 
der,  deeply  crenated  or  indented  on  their  edges,  their  bafe 
joining  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks.  The  leaves,  when  bruifed, 
emit  an  odour  like  that  of  Orange  peal,  from  whence  the 
gardeners  have  titled  it  the  fweet-feented  Toxicodendron. 
The  male  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  panicles ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  ;  they  are 
upon  feparate  plants  from  the  fruir,  which  grow  in  fparfed 
panicles,  and  are  of  an  oval  fhape. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  emit  roots  their  whole  length,  whereby 
they  faften  to  trees  or  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and'climb 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
oval  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  cut  into  finufes  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  panicles  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  male  and  female  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  John  Bartram  from 
Philadelphia,  by  the  title  of  Great  Toxicodendron  ;  this 
hath  trailing  roots,  which  run  near  the  furfaceof  the  ground, 
fending  up  ftalks  in  different  places  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  compofed  of  three  or  four  obtufe  rough 
lobes,  fawed  on  their  edges. 

The  firft,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  propagate  in  plenty  by 
their  creeping  ftalks  and  roots ;  the  others  are  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots 
in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted, 
either  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  r.ur- 
fery  to  grow  two  or  three  years,  to  get  ftrength  before  they 
are  planted  out  for  good ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  the  following  fummer ;  and  before  the  froft  comes  on 
in  autumn,  the  bed  fhould  be  hooped  over,  that  the  plants 
may  be  covered  with  mats,  for  otherwife  the  early  frofts 
will  kill  their  tops,  which  frequently'  caufes  their  ftalks  to 
decay  to  the  ground  ;  for  as  the  young  plants  are  tender, 
and  generally  fhoot  late  the  firft  year,  they  are  in  much 
greater  danger  than  when  they  get  more  ftrength.  In 
fpring  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds  to 
grow  a  year  or  two,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  for  good. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  in  botany,  for 
the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  there  is  little  beauty  in  them, 
there  are  not  many  of  the  forts  cultivated  in  England.  The 
wood  of  thefe  trees,  when  burnt,  emits  a  noxious  fume, 
which  will  fuffocate  animals  when  they  are  lhut  up  in  a 
room  where  it  is  burnt :  an  ir.ftance  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
the  P hilofophical  Pranfadlions  by  Dr.  William  Sherard ,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  New  England  by 
Mr.  Moore,  in  which  he  mentions  fome  people  who  had  cut 
fome  of  this  wood  for  fuel,  which  they  were  burning,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  they  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  became 

5  1  ftupid  ; 
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flupid  ;  To  that  if  a  neighbour  had  not  accidentally  opened 
the  door,  and  feen  them  in  that  condition,  it  is  generally 
believed  they  would  foon  have  perifhed.  This  fliould  cau¬ 
tion  people  from  making  ufe  of  this  wood  for  iuch  purpofe. 

When  a  perfon  is  poifoned  by  handling  this  wood,  in  a 
few  hours  he  feels  an  itching  pain,  which  provokes  a 
fcratching,  which  is  followed  by  an  inflammation  and  fwel- 
ling.  Sometimes  a  perfon  has,had  his  legs  poifoned,  which 
have  run  with  water.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  America 
affirm,  they  can  diftinguiih  this  wood  by  the  touch  in  the 
dark,  from  its  extreme  coldnefs,  which  is  like  ice  ;  but 
what  is  mentioned  of  this  poifonous  quality,  is  moil:  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fourth  fort  here  mentioned,  which,  by  the  de¬ 
scription,  agrees  with  this  fpecies. 

The  juice  of  the  tree  is  milky,  when  it  firfl  iffiues  out  of 
the  wounded  part ;  but  foon  after  it  is  expofed  to  the  air, 
it  turns  black,  and  has  a  very  itrong  foetid  Scent,  and  is 
corroding;  for  I  have  obferved,  on  cutting  off  a  fmall 
branch  from  one  of  the  e  ihrufcs,  that  the  blade  of  the  knife 
has  been  changed  black  in  a  moment’s  time,  fo  far  as  the 
juice  had  fpread  over  it,  which  I  could  not  get  off  without 
grinding  the  knife. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  "Jamaica  on  the  red 
hills,  ard  at  Catnpeacby  in  great  plenty.  It  has  a  thick 
woody  flem,  which  rifes  near  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  fmooth 
Alh-coloured  bark,  fending  out  ligneous  branches  on  every 
fide,  which  have  a  hairy  rufty-coloured  bark,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  which  have  hair/  foot-ftalks.  The 
lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  unequally  favved  toward  the  top, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib 
to  the  borders,  and  have  a  brown  woolly  down  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  are  ranged  in  a  Angle  racemus, 
which  fprings  from  the  wings  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  oval  berries,  of  an  Orange  colour  when  ripe. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Cartbagena  in  New 
Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending  cut  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
trifoliate  fmooth  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  oblique  to  their  foot-fialks.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  upon  different  plants  ;  they  are  formed  in  loofe 
panicles,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  fmooth  berries, 
each  including  one  feed. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  thrive  in 
this  country,  without  the  affiilance  of  artificial  heat ;  they 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured  from 
the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  Thefe 
ihould  be  Town  as  foon  as  they  arrive  here,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed.  Sometimes 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  fame  year,  but  the  feeds  often 
lie  ong  in  the  ground  when  they  are  fown  Tn  the  fpring  ; 
and  when  they  do  r.ot  grow  the  firft  year,  the  pots  fliould 
be  p'unged  in  the  bark- bed  in  the  fiove  in  autumn,  where 
they  may  remain  all  the  winter;  and  in  the  fpring  they 
ffiould  be  plunged  into  a  freih  hot- bed  under  a  frame,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit.  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  filled 
v/iih  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new  tan-bed,  obferving 
to  fliade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotick  plants,  which  are  conflantly  kept  in  the  bark-dove. 

TRACHELIUM.  Tourn.lnf.  R.  H.  130.  tab.  5 o.  Lin. 
Gen.  Flant.  204.  Tbroatwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

'  7 be  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement ,  cut  at  the  top  in  foie 

parts ,  Jilting  upon  the  gertnen.  The  flower  has  one  petal,  which 
is  funnel  fhaped,  having  a  long,  flendev,  cylindrical  tube ,  cut  at 
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the  lop  into  fate  fmall  oval  fegments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hat 
five  hair-like  famina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  fngle 
fummits  ;  and  a  roundijh  three-cornered  gerrnen,  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  J'upporting  a  long  fender  fyle,  crowned  by  a  globular 
Jligtna.  The  gerrnen  afterward- turns  to  a  roundijh  obtufe  capfule 
with  three  lobes ,  having  tloree  cells ,  which  are  filed  with  Jmall 
feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Englijh 
gardens,  viz. 

Trachelium.  Hort.Upfal.  41.  Blue  Mountain  Throat- 
wort. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  many  parts 
of  Italy.  Jt  has  a  perennial  root,  which  is  flefhy  and  tube¬ 
rous.  The  leaves  are  oval^  fpear-fhaped,  hawed  on  their 
edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  italks  life  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the 
bottom,  but  come  out  irregularly'.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  pretty  large  leaves,  ana  one  or  two  finaller  rifing  from 
the  lame  joint;  at  others,  one  large  and  three  finaller ; 
thefe  come  out  alternate,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  llalk, 
immediately  under  the  umbel,  is  naked  of  leaves,  except 
two  or  three  narrow  ones,  which  are  clofe  to  the  foot-ilalks 
of  the  flowers;  thefe  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel, 
compofed  of  many  fmall  umbels.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
funnel-lhaped,  and  of  an  azure  blue  colour;  thefe  are  fuc- 
cetded  by  roundifh  capfules,  with  three  cells,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  4y  leeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn  foon  alter  they  are  ripe  ;  for  when  they  arc  kept 
out  of  the  giound  till  fpring,  they  frequently  fail,  or  if 
they  do  grow,  it  is  not  before  the  following  fpring.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  kept  dean  from  weeds, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  Dig  enough  to  remove,  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  an  eait  afpeded  border  of  light  undunged 
earth,  placing  them  in  rows  fix  inches  apart,  and  four 
inches  didant  in  the  rows,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  t.;ken  new  root ;  after  which  they  require  no, 

other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 

when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  will  flower  the  following  fummer. 

But  as  thefe  plants  thrive  better  on  oid  walls,  when  by 
accident  they  have  arifen  there  from  feeds,  fo  their  feed.,, 
when  ripe,  may  be  fcatteFed  on  fuen  walls  as  are  old,  or 
where  there  is  earth  lodged  Efficient  to  receive  the  feeds, 
where  the  plants  will  come  up  and  refill  the  cold  much 

better,  and  continue  longer  than  when  fown  in  the  full 

ground  ;  and  when  a  few  of  the  plants  are  edatlilhed  on  the 
walls,  they  will  ffied  their  feeds,  fo  that  they  will  maintain 
themfelves  without  any  farther  care.  I  have  obferved  fome 
plants  of  this  kind,  which  have  grown  from  the  joints  of 
a  wall,  where  there  has  not  been  the  lead  earth  to  firpport 
them,  which  have  refilled  the  cold,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  expofed  to  the  winds,  when  molt  of  thofe  in  the 
full  ground  were  killed  ;  fo  that  thefe  plants  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  cover  the  walls  of  ruins,  where  they  will  have  a 
very  good  effect. 

rI  RADESCANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  360.  Spider- 
wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  has  a  difformed flseath.  The  proper  empalement  is 
permanent,  compofed  of  three  oval  concave  leaves.  The  flower 
has  three  roundijh  equal  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  fix  hairy 
fender  flyles,  terminated  by  kidney -fhaped fummits,  and  an  oval, 
obtufe ,  three-cornered  gerrnen,  ftipporting  a  fender  fyle,  crowned 
by  a  triangular  blunt  figma.  7 he  gerrnen  afterward  turns  to 
an  oval  capfule ,  Jhut  up  in  the  empalement ,  having  three  cells t 
containing  a  few  angular  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  difiinft  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tradescanti a.  Hort,  Cliff.  127.  Spiderwort. 
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The  root  cf  this  plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  fl e Hi y  fibres, 
which  fpread  wide,  from  which  arife  many  long,  narrow, 
keeled  leates,  which  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe  ; 
they  are  veined,  rough  on  their  edges,  of  a  grayifh  colour, 
and  fucculcnt ;  between  the  leaves  arife  a  thick  jointed 
ftalk  about  a  foot  long,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one 
leaf,  whofe  bafe  embraces  it.  At  the  top  of  the  Italic  are 
two  leaves,  which  fpread  afunder  ;  above  thefe  come  out 
many  flow'ers  almoft  in  a  fort  of  umbel  ;  thefe  have  a  three- 
leaved  empalement,  and  three  large  roundifh  petals,  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  which  in  the  morning  fpread  open  flat, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  fhrink  up,  and  do  not 
open  again  ;  but  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  from  the  fame 
bunch  daily,  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  fwells  to  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  angles,  having 
three  cells,  including  a  few  angular  feeds. 

We  have  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
white,  the  other  has  a  purple  flower  ;  but  thefe  are  fuppofed 
changeable  from  feeds. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  young  plants  the 
following  fpring ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  Town  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  after ;  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery-bed  at  about  nine  inches  dilfance,  and  the  ground 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  autumn  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they 
will  flower  and  produce  feeds,  and  the  roots  will  continue 
feveral  years. 

TRAGACANTHA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  //.  417.  tab.  234. 
Goats-thorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  indented  in  Jive  parts ,  the 
lower  fegments  being  the  Jhortef.  ‘The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind ;  the  flandard  is  long,  ereCl,  indented  at  the  point  ;  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  reflexed.  The  wings  are  Jborter  than  the  flandard. 
The  keel  is  cf  the  fame  length  with  the  wings ,  and  is  indented ; 
it  has  ten  flamina,  nine  are  joined  and  one  is  fepdrated,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and  a  Jharp  taper  gernen,  fupporting 
an  awl- floated  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufle  fligma.  ‘I he  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  Jwelling  pod ,  having  two  longitudinal 
ceils,  inchfing  kidney - Jtaped Jteds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tracacantha  petiolis  lengioribus  fpine/centibus,  fcliolis 
ovatis  obtufls.  Goats-thorn  with  longer  foot-ftalks,  ending 
in  fpines,  having  oval  obtufe  lobes  to  the  leaves. 

2.  T R  A  G  A  C  a  N  x  H  A  foliolis  lanceclatis,  floribus  Jolitariis  ax- 
ill  aribus,  Jili cuhs  ova t is  inflatis.  Goats-thorn  with  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  flowers  proceeding  fingly-  from  the  hides  of 
the  branches,  and  oval,  inflated,  bladder  pods. 

3.  Tragacantha  foliolis  lanceolatis  acummatis  ton.entofls, 
floribus  alartb.us  terminalihufque.  Goats-thorn  with  fpear- 

fhaped,  ^cute-pointed,  woolly  leaves,  flowers  growing  on 
the  fides,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

4.  Tragacantha  foliolis  linearibus  g/abris,  floribus  con- 
geflis  axillaribus.  Goats-thorn  with  very  narrow  fmooth 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  on  the  hides  of  the 
branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhore  about 
Marfeilles,  and  in  Italy,  this  has  a  thick,  fhort,  ligneous 
ftalk,  which  branches  out  greatly  on  every  fide.  The 
young  branches  are  woolly,  clohely  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  end  in  acute  thorns.  The  lobes 
are  imall,  oval,  obtufe,  and  of  a  fl'very  colour.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  fhaped  like  a  butterfly  ;  they 
are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  having  two  longitudinal  cells,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  which  feldom 
ripen  in  England . 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iilands  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca ;  this  hath  a  thick  woody  ftalk,  riftng  about 
two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  fpear-fnaped,  hoary  leaves,  ranged  by 
pairs  along  a  very  ftrong  foot-ftalk,  ending  with  a  fharp 
thorn.  The  flowers  are  produced  ftngly  from  the  fides  ot 
the  branches;  they  are  large,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  bladder  pods,  containing  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago ;  this  has  a  very  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  divided  into 
many  downy  branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  nine  or  ten  pair  of  fpear-fhaped  woolly  lobes, 
ending  in  acute  thorns.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fide  and  at  the  top  of  the  branches ;  they  are  white, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  fmaller. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  a  very 
low  plant.  The  flaks  are  pretty  thick  and  woody,  but 
feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high;  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  clofely  garniftied  with  fmall  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fmall,  linear,  fmooth  lobes,  cf 
a  bright  green  colour.  The  foot-ftalks  of  thefe  end  in 
very  fharp  thorns,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  lobes;  the 
flowers  grow  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour. 

Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  na¬ 
turally,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefli  earth  in 
April ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
very  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  water  the  plants  now 
and  then  ;  when  they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade 
until  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  latter 
end  of  October ,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame,  where  they  may  be  fnelteri.d  from  fevere  freft, 
but  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  remainder  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  a  warm 
dry  bank,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  until  they  take  rooc  ; 
and  if  the  feafon  fhould  continue  dry,  they  mull  be  refrefhed 
with  water,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger,  becauie, 
while  they  are  fo  young,  their  roots  will  not  have  eflabliihed 
themfelves  in  the  ground  fufficiently  to  nourifh  them  in  great 
droughts. 

Thofe  plants  which  were  planfed  in  pots,  may  be  pre- 
ferved  under  frames  in  winter,  until  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  when  they  may  be  ftiaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  lean  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  where 
they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well  ; 
but,  as  they  are  fometim.es  deftroyed  by  hard  froft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  a  plant  of  each  kind  in  pots,  which 
may  be  fheltered  in  winter  to  preferve  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flips,  for  as  they 
rarely  produce  feeds  in  this  country,  the  latter  method  is 
generally  ufed  here.  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  in 
April,  juft  as  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  at  which  time  the 
tender  branches  of  the  plants  fhould  be  flipped  off,  ard 
their  lower  parts  diverted  of  the  decayed  leaves  ;  then  they 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  very  moderate  hot  bed,  which  fhould 
be  covered  with  mats,  to  fereen  them  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  fun  by  day  and  the  cold  by  night.  These  cuttings 
fhould  be  gently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root;  then 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  oblerving  always  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

On  this  bed  they  may  remain  until  the  following  fpring, 
where,  if  the  winter  fhould  be  very  l’evere,  they  may  be 
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covered  with  mats  as  before  ;  and  in  April  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  out  either  into  pots,  filled  with  fandy  light 
earth,  or  into  warm  borders,  where,  if  the  foil  be  dry, 
gravelly,  and  poor,  they  will  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of 
our  climate  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  a  very  rich  foil,  they 
often  decay  in  winter. 

From  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Monfieur  Tournefort  fays, 
the  Gum  Adragant,  or  Dragon,  is  produced  in  Crete. 

TRAGI  A.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  tab.  12. 

The  Characters  are,  ’ 

It  hath  male  and female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant.  Tie  em- 
palement  of  the  male  flower  is  cut  into  three  oval  acute -pointed 
fegments ;  it  has  no  petals ,  but  there  are  three  famina  in  each 
the  length  of  the  empa\ement,  terminated  by  rcundijh  fummits. 

‘7 he  empalement  of  the  female  flowers  are  permanent ,  cut  into  five 
oval  concave  fegments.  'The  flowers  have  no  petals  or  flamina , 
hut  a  rcundijh  germen,  having  three  furrows ,  fupporiing  an 
ere Ci  flyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid Jpreading fligma.  'I he  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  roundijh  three-lobed  capfule,  having  three 
cells ,  each  containing  one  globular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

i.,Tragia  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and 
a  twining  ftalk. 

2.  Tragia  involucris  famineis  peniaphyllis  pinnatifldis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  five-  leaved  involucri  to 
the  female  flowers,  which  are  wing-pointed. 

The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Savannahs  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  other  warm  parts  of  America ,  where  it  twines 
round  whatever  plants  or  trees  it  grows  near,  and  rifes 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  having  tough  Hems.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  deeply 
{'awed  on  their  edges,  {landing  alternately  upon  pretty  long 
foot-llalks.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  flalk  in  bunches  of  about  two  inches  in  length;  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  produced  on  feparate  foot-ftalks,  arifing 
from  the  fame  point  as  the  male  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  capfules  with  three  cells,  each  inclofing  one  roundilh 
feed.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  burning  fpines, 
like  thofe  of  the  Nettle,  which  renders  it  very  unpleafant 
to  handle. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes  with 
an  ereft  ligneous  flalk  about  three  feet  high,  which  rarely 
fends  out  any  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fpear- 
fioaped  leaves,  which  end  in  very  long  acute  points,  fharply 
faw'ed  on  their  edges,  ranged  alternately  on  the  ftalk,  ar.d 
are  clofely  covered  with  ye.llowifh  flinging  hairs.  The 
flowers  3re  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
italk,  Handing  feveral  together  upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk  ; 
the  upper  are  all  male,  and  the  under  female  ;  the  latter 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  with  three  cells,  each 
inclofing  one  feed. 

As  thefe  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty,  they  are  feldom 
preferred  in  this  country,  except  in  fome  botanick  gardens 
for  variety  ;  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  on  a  hot  bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  tranf¬ 
planted  into  po.'s,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants, 
which  require  to  be  kept  in  the  bark-fleve. 

TRAGOPOGON.  Tourn.  Jnft.  R.  H.  477.  tab.  270. 
Goats- beard. 

The  Characters  are, 

Pie  common  empalement  of  the  fiower  is  fingle,  compofed  of 
eight  acute -pointed  leaves ,  which  are  alternately  large,  joined  at 
their  baf.  'The  fawer  is  ccmpojcd  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  uniform,  of  ore  petal,  flretched  out  like  a  tongue,  in¬ 
dented  at  their  points  in  Jive  parts ,  and  lie  over  each  other  like 
the Jcales  of  fjh  ;  thefe  have  each  five  Jhort  hair-like  famina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen,  Jituated 
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under  the  floret,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle  the  length  of  the flamina , 
crowned  by  two  revolving  Jiigmas.  The  empalement  of  the  flower 
afterward  fuse l Is  to  a  belly,  inclofing  many  oblong,  angular , 
rough  feeds,  fender  at  both  ends ,  crowned  by  a  feathery  down . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radium  aquantibus, foliis 
integris flriClis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  789.  Goats-beard  with  an 
empalement  equal  to  the  rays  of  the  flower,  and  entire 
leaves ;  or  common  Goats-beard. 

2.  Tragopogon  calycibus  cor  dice  radii s  longioribus,  foliis 
linearibus  flriClis.  Goats-beard  with  the  empalement  longer 
than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  and  linear  clofed  leaves;  or 
fmall,  yellow,  Meadow  Goats-beard. 

3.  Tragopogon  calycibus  cor  dice  radiis  longioribus,  foliis 
integris  flriClis,  pedunculis  fuperne  incraffiatis.  Hart.  Upfal.  243. 
Goats-beard  with  an  empalement  longer  than  the  rays  of 
the  flower,  entire  clofed  leaves,  and  the  foot-ftalk  thicker 
at  the  upper  part ;  commonly  called  Salfafy. 

4.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corollce  radio  longioribus,  foliis 
integris,  feminibus  hevibus,  difei  plumofls,  radii  fetaceis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  243.  Goats-beard  with  an  empalement  longer  than 
the  rays  of  the  flower,  entire  leaves,  and  fmooth  feeds, 
thofe  of  the  difk  being  covered  with  a  feathery  down,  and 
thofe  on  the  borders  briftly ;  another  Goats-beard  with  a 
foft  red  flower. 

5.  Tragopocon  calycibus  corollce  radio  brevioribus,  foliis 
linearibus  flriClis ,  caule  hirfuto.  Goats-beard  with  the  em¬ 
palement  fhorter  than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  narrow  clofed 
leaves,  and  a  hairy  ftalk;  hairy  Goats-beard. 

6.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus  aculeatis , 
foliis  pinnato-haflatis.  Hort.  Clijfi.  382.  Goats-beard  with 
prickly  empalements,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
and  arrow  wing-pointed  leaves ;  or  rough  Sowthiftle  of 
Crete. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  of  Auflria 
and  Germany  ;  this  is  very  different  from  the  fecond,  which 
grows  naturally  in  England,  for  I  have  fown  the  feeds  of 
both  forts  feveral  years  in  the  fame  bed  of  earth,  and  have 
always  found  the  plants  have  retained  their  difference. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  bafe,  where  they  embrace  the  ftalk,  and  more  than 
a  foot  long,  clofed  together,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalk  rifes  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
one  leaf,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller ; 
it  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower,  compofed  of 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  lie  over  each  other  like  the 
feales  of  fifh  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  Ample 
empalement,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  rays  of  the 
flower.  Each  floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  feed,  which 
is  larger  at  the  bafe  than  at  the  point,  where  it  is  crowned 
with  a  large  feathery  down.  The  feeds  of  the  border  or 
ray  are  crooked  and  rough,  but  thofe  of  the  difk  are  ftrait 
and  fmooth. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in  many 
parts  of  England-,  it  is  by  the  common  people  titled  Sleep- 
at-noon,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  becaufe  the  flowers  are 
generally  clofed  up  before  that  time  every  day.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  almoft  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  but  are  not  more  than  a  third  part  fo  broad  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks 
rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  fuftain  one  yellow  flower  at  the 
top,  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the 
empalements  of  thefe  flowers  are  longer  than  the  rays,  and 
the  feeds  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

When  this  fort  fhoots  up  in  ftalks  four  inches  high,  the 
common  people  gather  it  out  of  the  fields,  and  boil  it  in 
the  fame  way  as  Afparagus,  and  fome  give  it  the  preference. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  title  of  Sal¬ 
fafy.  The  roots  of  this  are  drefled  in  different  ways,  and 
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ferved  up  to  the  table;  but  of  late  years  fome  perfons  culti¬ 
vate  it  for  the  ftalks,  which  are  cut  in  the  fpring  when  they 
are  four  or  five  inches  high,  which  are  drefled  like  Afpara- 
gus,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  fecond  fort.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  much  longer,  and  are  tenderer  than  the  other,  fo 
are  better  for  the  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ;  the 
leaves  are  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  blue  ;  the  foot- 
flalk  immediately  under  the  flower  is  much  thicker  than 
below,  and  the  empalement  is  longer  than  the  rays  of  the 
flower. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  of  low 
Hature.  The  ftalks  feldom  rife  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow ;  the  flowers  are  frnall,  and  of  a  pale  red 
or  Peacn-bloftom  colour ;  the  empalement  is  much  longer 
than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  and  the  feeds  are  fmooth. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria',  this  has  narrow 
hairy  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
are  naked  molt  part  of  their  length,  very  hairy,  and  fuftain 
one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  whofe  empalement  is  much 
lhorter  than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  which  is  alfo  very  hairy. 

The  fixth  fort  grow'S  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  alfo  in  Italy  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  very  like  the  Sowthiftle  in  ftalk 
and  leaf,  but  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  prickly.  It 
is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  becaufe  the  feeds  are  wafted 
by  the  winds  to  a  great  diftance,  and  thereby  fill  the  garden 
with  the  plants. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fcwn  in  April  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in  rows  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  diftance;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out,  leaving  them  about  fix  inches 
afunder  in  the  rows.  The  weeds  fhould  alfo  be  carefully 
hoed  down  as  they  are  produced,  otherwife  they  will  foon 
overbear  the  plants,  and  fpoil  them.  This  is  all  the  cul¬ 
ture  required,  and  if  the  foil  be  light  and  not  too  dry,  the 
plants  will  have  large  roots  before  winter;  at  which  time 
the  Salfafy,  whofe  roots  are  eaten  at  that  feafon,  will  bs 
fit  for  ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time  after  their  leaves 
begin  to  decay  ;  but,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot  again,  they 
will  be  fticky,  and  not  fit  for  ufe  ;  but  many  perfons  culti¬ 
vate  this  fort  for  the  fhoots,  as  was  before  mentioned. 

The  common  yellow  fort,  whole  {hoots  are  fold  in  the 
market,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
forwardness  of  the  feafon.  The  beft  time  to  cut  them  is, 
when  their  Items  are  about  four  inches  long,  for  if  they 
Hand  too  long,  they  are  never  fo  tender  as  thofe  which  are 
cut  while  young. 

Seme  people  in  cultivating  thefe  plants,  fovv  their  feeds 
in  beds  pretty  ciofe ;  and  when  they  come  up,  they  tranf- 
plant  them  out  in  rows  at  the  before  mentioned  diftance  ; 
but,  as  they  form  tap-roots,  which  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  when  the  extreme  part  of  their  roots  is  broken  by 
tranfplanting,  they  feldom  thrive  well  afterward  ;  therefore, 
it  is  by  far  the  better  way  to  make  {hallow  drills  in  the 
ground,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  therein,  as  before  diredled, 
whereby  the  rows  will  be  at  a  due  diftance,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  hoc  out  the  plants  when  they 
are  too  thick  in  the  rows,  which  will  be  much  lefs  trouble 
than  the  other  method  of  tranfplanting,  and  the  plants  will 
be  much  larger  and  fairer. 

>TR  AGOSELINUM.  See  Pimpinella. 

TRIBULUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  265.  tab.  141.'  Cal¬ 
trops. 

The  Characters  are, 

I he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  fl< Ve  acute  parts  ; 
there  are fl-ve  oblong  blunt  petals  to  the.  flower,  which  fpread 
open,  and  ten  frnall  aw l- Jh aped  flamina,  terminated  by  fengle 
fummits,  and  an  oblong  germcn  the  length  of  the  flamina ,  hawing 
vo  fly le,  but  crowned  by  a  beaded fligma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijh  prickly  fruity  divided  into  Jive  cap/ules ,  armed 


with  three  or  four  angular  thorns  on  one  fide ,  joining  together. 
The  cells  are  tranfverfe ,  and  contain  two  or  three  Pear-Jbaped 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Tribulus  foliolis  fexjugatis  fubcequalibus .  Hort.  Cliff. 
160.  Caltrops  with  fix  pair  of  lobes  to  each  leaf,  which 
are  almoft  equal. 

2.  Tribulus  foliolis  quadrijugis  exleriorihus  majoribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  386.  Caltrops  with  four  pair  of  lobes  to 
each  leaf,  of  which  the  outer  are  the  largeft. 

3.  Tribulus  foliolis  odlojugatis  fubaqualibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  387.  Caltrops  with  eight  pair  of  lobes  to  each  leaf, 
which  are  almoft  equal. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  very  common  weed  in  the  fouth  of 
France ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  among  Corn, 
and  on  moll  of  the  arable  land,  and  is  very  troublefome  to 
the  feet  of  cattle  ;  for  the  fruit  being  armed  with  ftrong. 
prickles,  run  into  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  which  walk  over 
the  land.  This  is  certainly  the  plant  which  is  mentioned 
in  Virgil's  Gcorgicks,  under  the  name  of  Tribulus,  though1 
mod  of  his  commentators  have  applied  it  to  other  plants. 

It  is  called  in  Engliflo  Caltrops,  from  the  form  of  the  fruit, 
which  refembles  thofe  inftruments  of  war  that  were  caft  in 
the  enemies  way  to  annoy  their  horfes. 

T  his  hath  a  {lender  fibrous  root,  from  which  fpring  out 
four  or  five  {lender  hairy  ftalks,  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  winged  leave?,  com- 
pofed  of  fix  pair  of  narrow  hairy  lobes,  almoft  of  equal 
fize  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  ftand  alternately, 
but  toward  the  top  they  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  {landing  upon  {hort 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  broad,  obtufe,  yel¬ 
low  petals,  which  fpread  open.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
an  oblong  germen,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma,  attended 
by  ten  fhorc  flamina,  terminated  by  Angle  fummits,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh,  five-cornered,  prickly  fruit,  which, 
when  ripe,  divides  into  five  parts,  each  having  a  tranfverfe 
cell,  containing  one  or  two  feeds. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,- 
for  thofe  which  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  theplant3 
come  up.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  bed  of 
light  earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for,  as  it 
is  an  annual  plant,  it  doth  not  bear  tranfplanting  very  well, 
unlefs  it  be  done  when  the  plants  are  very  young.  In  the 
fpring,  when  the  plants**come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  come  up  too  dole, 
fome  of  the  plants  Jliould  be  pulled  out  to  give  room  for 
the  remaining  plants  to  grow  ;  after  this  they  will  require 
no  other  culture  buc  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  If' 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring,  and  maintain  their  place,  if  they  are 
not  overborne  with  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Wefl-lndies ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  pretty  thick,  comprefl'ed,  channelled  ftalks, 
which  trail  upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  winged 
leaves,  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  fornetimes  com¬ 
pofed  of  three,  but  moll  commonly  of  four  pair  of  lobes, 
the  outer  being  the  largeft.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large 
yellow  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  have  an  agreeable 
odour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti  prickly  fruit,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  long  point,  buc  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-lndies ;  it  was  • 
found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  at  the  Hawanna  ;  this  has  a 
ligneous  root,  from  which  fpring  out  many  ftalks,  which 
are  hairy,  jointed,  and  trail  upon  the  ground,  garni/hed:: 
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at  each  joint  by  winged  leaves, 'which  differ  greatly  in  fuse, 
fonie  being  compoied  of  eight  pair  of  oblong  lobes  which 
are  nearly  equal,  but  oppofite  to  thefecome  out  fmall  leaves 
compofed  of  but  four  pair  of  lobes.  The  large  leaves  Hand 
alternately  upon  the  (talks,  and  the  fmall  ones  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide  ;  at  the  wings  of  the  (talks  come  out  the  foot-italks 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  hairy,  and  near  two  inches  long, 
each  Curtaining  one  pale  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  five 
large  petals,  which  have  narrow  tails,  but  are  very  broad 
and  rounded  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  fruit  armed  with  very  acute  (pines,  butthefe  rarely 
ripen  in  England. 

The  two  laft  forts,  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  are  very 
tender,  fo  muft  be  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  intheftove;  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
mud  each  be  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  mull  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotick  plants,  being  careful 
to  bring  them  forward  as  early  as  poflible  in  the  fummer, 
otherwise  they  will  not  perfedt  their  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  third  fort  will  live  through  the  winter,  if  it  is 
plunged  in  the  bark- (love,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  plants,  and  the  following  fummer  they  will 
flower  earlier,  fo  there  will  be  more  time  for  the  feeds  to  ripen. 
TRICHO MANES,  Maiden  - hair. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  plant,  which 
grow  naturally  in  Europe  ;  but  in  America  there  is  a  great 
number  of  (pecies,  which  are  remarkably  different  from 
each  other,  as  alfo  from  the  European  kinds. 

Tbefe,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Ferns,  or  capillary  plants, 
are  (cldom  preserved  in  gardens  Their  roots  (hould  be 
planted  in  moift  (hady  places,  efpecially  the  European  forts, 
which  commonly  grow  from  between  the  joints  of  old 
walls,  and  in  other  very  moift  (hady  fltuations ;  but  tbofe 
forts  which  are  brought  from  hot  countries,  mull  be  planted 
in  pots  filed  with  rubbifh,  and  llrong  earth  mixed,  and 
in  winter  they  mult  be  fereened  from  hard  Rolls,  to  which, 
if  they  are  expofed,  it  will  dellroy  them. 

1  lie  common  fort  in  England  is  generally  fold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  true  Maiden  hair,  which  is  a  very  different 
plant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  England,  it  being  a  native 
of  the  fou:h  of  France ,  and  other  warm  countries,  fo  is 
rarely  brought  to  England." 

T  RICOS  AN  r  HES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  066. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  fencers,  at  feparate  dfanees ,  on  the 
fame  plant,  she  male  f oncers  have  a  long  Jmooth  empalement  of 
one  leaf. ,  cut  into  five  J. mall  fegments  vhich  are  refiexed ;  the 
petal  is  plain ,  Jp>-eading,  and  cut  into  five  parts ,  ending  in  long 
branching  hairs  ;  they  have  three  fort  fiamina  arifngfrom  the 
pouit  of  the  empalement,  terminated  by  cylindrical  ere 8  fummits 
f  ined  in  a  bod \,  and  three  fmall  fiyles  fafened  to  the  empale- 
ment.  J  he  female  fiover  s  fit  upon  the  germen,  and  have  empale- 
irenis  and  petals  like  the  male  fevers,  but  have  no  fiamina  ; 
they  have  a  long  fender  germen  fituated  under  the fiover,  J up- 
porting  a  fyle  the  length  oj  the  empalement ,  crowed  by  three  ob- 
long  Jiigmas.  she  germen  aftervard  turns  to  a  long  fucculent 
Jruit,  having  three  cells ,  inc!o/:ng  many  comprefed  feeds. 

V/e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Englifi 
gardens,  viz. 

iRicosANTHES  pomis  teretibus  cllongis.  Horf.  Cliff.  470 . 
Tricoianthes  with  a  taper,  oblong,  incurved  fruit. 

1  ho  plant  grows  naturally  in  China,  it  is  an  annual,  and 
of  the  Cucumber  tribe  The  llaJks  run  to  a  great  length, 
and,  :f  they  are  not  fupported,  trail  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  lame  manner  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  The  leaves 
ate  angular  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
cf  the  ilaiks^  they  are  white,  and  cut  into  many  fmall  fila¬ 
ments  or  threads.  The  fruit  is  taper,  near  afoot  long, 
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incurved,  and  div  ided  into  three  cells,  which  include  many 
compreffed  feeds  like  thofe  of  Cucumber. 

Jt  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping  them  covered  with 
glades,  otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  their  fruit  here. 

rRICHOSTEMMA.  Gron.  Hor.  Virg.  64.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  652. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  fiover  has  a  lipped  empalement  ;  the  upper  lip  is  tvice  as 
large  as  the  under ,  cut  into  three  equal  acute  Jegments ,  the  under 
lip  in  tvo.  I  he  fiover  is  of  the  lip-kind,  and  has  a  very  fort 
tube ;  the  upper  lip  is  comprefed  and  hooked,  the  under  is  cut  into 
three  parts,  the  middle  one  being  the  leaf  ;  it  has  four  hair-like 
fiamina  vhich  are  long  and  incurved,  tvo  of  them  icing  a 
little  farter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  a 
four  pointed  germen,  /up porting  a  fender  Jiyle ,  crowed  by  a  bifid 
fiigma.  'The  germen  aftervard  turn  to  four  roundi/b  Jeeds,  in- 
clofed  in  the  Jvollen  empalement  of  the  fiover. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trichostemma  faminibus  longiffimis  exfertis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  598.  Trichoftemma  with  the  longelt  ftretched  out 
(lamina. 

2.  Trichostemma  faminibus  brevibus  inclufis.  Lin.  Sp, 
Plant.  598.  Tricholtemma  with  ihorter  (lamina  included  in 
the  petal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  raturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  high,  dividing  into  fmall  branches,  garniflied  with 
fmall  roundilh  leaves,  not  unlike  tbofe  of  fweet  Marjoram, 
placed  oppofite,  covered  with  fine,  fmall,  downy  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  gaping  with  two  lips  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  arched,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  lower ; 
it  is  cut  into  three  acute  points  ;  the  lower  lip  is  fmall,  and 
cut  into  two  points.  Thele  appear  late  in  Augufi,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  notripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  hath 
an  herbaceous,  angular,  branching  (talk,  which  rifes  from 
nine  inches  to  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  (land  bv  pairs  on  che 
branches,  (haped  like  thole  of  the  wild  Marjoram;  are  a 
little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
purple  colour.  The  four  fiamina  (land  within  the  tube 
of  the  flower  ;  tbefe  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of 
fummer,  fo  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fnould  be  fown  in 
pots  in  autumn  ;  and  in  winter  the  pots  (hou’d  be  placed 
under  a  frame  to  fhelter  them  from  fevere  froft,  but  (hould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  planted  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frelh  root,  then  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

TRIDAX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  872.  American  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiover  has  a  common,  cylindrical,  imbricated  empalement . 
The  feales  are  acute-pointed,  and  ere 8.  7 he  fiover s  are  com- 
pnfed  of  hermaphrodite  fiorets  in  the  dif,  and  the  rays  of  female 
half  fiorets.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-Jhaped,  cut  at 
.the  brim  into  five  points  ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort  hair-like  fiamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  joined  together,  and  an  oblong 
crowed  germen,  fupporting  a  brifily  fyle,  crowed  by  an  obtuje 
fiigma.  The  germen  aftervard  becomes  an  oblong  fingle  feed, 
crovncd  vith  a  fimple  dow.  The  female  half  fiorets  are  plain, 
of  one  petal,  cut  into  three  figments  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  an 
■  oval  germen  like  the  hermaphrodite  fiorets,  but  no  fiamina,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fingle  feeds  of  the  fame  fape. 
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We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  <via, 

Triuax.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Trailing  Starwort  with  a 
whitilh  copper  coloured  dower,  and  hairy  jagged  leaves. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  by  the  road  fide  leading  to  old  La  Vera  Cruz , 
in  America .  The  flalks  are  herbaceous,  hairy,  and  trail  up- 
✓  on  the  ground,  emitting  roots  at  their  joints,  whereby  it 
fpreads  and  propagates,  garniflied  with  rough  hairy  leaves 
placed  by  pairs,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  acutely 
jagged  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
naked  foot-ftalks,  which  terminate  their  branches.  They 
have  one  common  empalement,  compofed  of  oval  feales, 
ending  in  acute  points,  which  lie  over  each  other  like  the 
feales  of  filh ;  within  which  are  ranged  many  female  half  florets, 
which  compofe  the  border  or  rays,  and  a  good  number  of 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  form  the  difk  or  middle  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  copper  coiour,  inclining  to  white,  and 
are  each  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  oblong  lied,  crowned  with 
down. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  ;  when  the  plants  come 
up  and  are  tit  to  reuiove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fniall  pot  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob- 
ierving  to  lhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  then  they  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  Weft  Indies ,  placing  them  in  the  bark- 
ftove  in  autumn,  where  they  fhould  conttantly  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  trailing  italks,  which 
frequently  put  out  roots  at  their  joints  ;  if  thefe  are  cut  off 
and  planted,  they  will  make  new  plants.  This  plant  does 
not  produce  flowers  in  plenty  heie,  and  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds  in  England. 

TRIFOLIUM.  Toum.  Lift.  R.  H.  404.  tab.  228.  Trefoil, 
or  Clover. 

The  CharaSers  are, 

This  f.ower  has  a  tubu/cus  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  . 
It  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  drying  in  the  empalement .  The  ftand- 
ard  is  reflexed ,  the  wings  are  Jr.  or  ter  than  the  Jiandard,  and  the 
keel  is  Jhortcr  than  the  wings  ;  it  has  ten  /lamina ,  nine  are 
joined,  and  one  is  feparate,  terminated  by  fugle  jummits  ;  and  an 
ctlmoft  onjal  germen  Jupporling  an  awl-Joaped  Jiyle,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  ped  with 
one  waive,  containing  a  few  roundijh  feeds. 

7'here  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  of  this  genus,  (eve- 
ral  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  as  great  part  of  them  are  plants 
of  fmall  eflimation,  they  are  rarely  cultivated  either  in  the 
field  or  garden  ;  therefore  it  would  be  fwelling  this  work  too 
much  to  enumerate  them  all  here,  fo  I  ihall  tiled  only  fuch 
of  them  as  are  cultivated  either  for  ufe  or  beauty. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Tr  1  folium  caule  erecio,  foliolis  oblongo-ovntis  integerri- 
tnis,  Jpicis  onjatis ,  calycibus  fetaceis.  Trefoil  with  an  ered 
flalk,  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  oval  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  or  the  Red  Dutch  Clover. 

2.  Trifolium  capitulis  umbellaribus  leguminilus  tetrafper- 
mis,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  76 7.  Trefoil  with  umbel- 
lated  heads,  pods  having  four  feeds,  and  a  creeping  flalk  ; 
White  Meadow  Trefoil,  Honeyfuckle-grafs,  or  White  Dutch 
Clover. 

3.  Trifolium  Jpicis  ovalilus  imbricatis,  a- ex: Ills  defexis 
ferftftentibus ,  calycibus  nudis,  caule  erefio.  Flor.  Suec .  617. 
Trefoil  with  oval  imbricated  fpikes  of  flowers,  having  de- 
fiexed  permanent  flandards,  nak^d  empalements,  and  an 
ered  flalk  ;  Yellow  Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover. 

4.  Trifolium  fpicis  imbricatis ,  wexillis  defexis  perftftenti- 
lus ,  calycibus  pedicillatis ,  caulibus  procumlentibus .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  773.  Trefoil  with  imbricateJ  fpikes  of  flowers, 
having  deflexed  permanent  flandards,  empalements  Handing 
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upon  foot-fialks,  and  trailing  flalks ;  die  leafl  Yellow  Hop 
Trefoil,  called  None- fuch,  or  Black  Seed. 

5.  Tri  folium  fpicis  o-vatis,  calycibus  foliatis,  caule  eretlo 
'vit/ofo,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Trefoil  with  ova!  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers,  having  leafy  empalements,  an  ered  hairy  flalk,  and 
fpear  thaped  leaves;  greater  hairy  Meadow  Trefoil,  with 
a  whitiih  Sulphur  or  copper-coloured  flower. 

6.  Tri  folium  fpicis  'villofts  oblongis  ob  tufts  aphyllis,  folioTis 
fubrotundis.  Flor.  Leyd.  380.  Trefoil  with  oblong,  blunt, 

hairy  fpikes  of  flowe.s  without  leaves,  and  roundilh  lobes. 

7.  Trifolium  fpicis  noil  lofts  longis,  corollis  monopet  alis , 
caule  erecio ,  Joliis  ferrulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  768.  Trefoil 
with  long  hairy  fpikes  of  flowers  having  one  petal,  an  ered 
flalk,  and  leaves  very  flightly  fawed. 

8.  Trifouum  Jpicis  njillofis  conico -oblongis,  deniibus  calyci- 
nis  fetaceis,  JubaqualibiiSi  foliolis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  375. 
Trefoil  with  obiong,  conical,  hairy  fpikes,  having  briilly 
indentures  to  the  empalements,  which  are  alinofl  equal,  and 
linear  lobes  to  the  leaves. 

9.  Trifolium  Jpicis  villofs  ovalilus,  dent  alls  calycinis  fe- 
taceis  aqualibus:  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with  oval  hoary 
fpikes,  and  briflly  indentures  to  the  empalements  which  aie 
equal ;  or  Hares-foot  Trefoil. 

10.  Tri  folium  capitulis  fubrotundis ,  calycibus  inf  at  is  bi- 
dentatis  refexis,  caulibus  repent ibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  373.  Trefoil 
with  roundiih  heads,  reflexed  bladder  empalements  with 
two  teeth,  and  a  creeping  flalk  ;  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

11.  Tri  folium  legurninibus  racemojis  nudis  dijpermis,  cauls 
erefio.  Hort.  Cliff.  376.  Trefoil  with  long  naked  bunches  of 
pods  containing  two  feeds,  and  an  eted  flalk  ;  or  Common 
Melilot. 

12.  Tri  folium  fpicis  oblongis ,  legurninibus  feminudis  mu  - 
cronatis,  caule  erecio.  Hort.  Clff.  375-  Trefoil  with  oblong 
fpikes,  half  naked  acute-pointed  pods,  and  an  upright  flalk  ; 
Sweet  Melilot  Trefoil. 

The  fir  ft  fort,  which  is  well  known  in  England  by  the  title 
of  Red  Clover,  needs  no  ddcription  ;  this  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  the  red  Meadow  Trefoil  by  the  botanifls, 
who  have  fuppofea  they  were  the  fame  fpecies;  but  I  have 
often  fown  the  feeds  of  both  in  the  fame  bed,  which  have 
conllantly  produced  the  two  fpecies  without  varying.  The 
flalks  of  the  Meadow  Trefoil  are  weak  and  hairy,  the  iti- 
pulte  which  embrace  the  foot  Italks  of  the  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row  and  very  hairy  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  rounder  and 
not  fo  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  Clover,  whofe  flalks  arc  flrong, 
almofl  fmooth,  furrowed,  and  rife  twice  the  height  of  the 
other  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large,  oval,  and  hairy  ; 
the  petal  of  the  flowers  open  much  wider,  and  their  tubes 
are  fhorier  than  thofe  of  the  other  ;  but  the  Clover  has  been 
fo  much  cultivated  in  England  for  near  a  hundred  years  paft, 
that  the  feeds  have  been  fcattered  over  many  of  the  Englijb 
paflures,  fo  chat  there  are  few  of  them  which  have  not 
Clover  mixed  with  the  other  Graffes ;  and  this  has  often  de¬ 
ceived  the  botar.ifts,  who  have  fuppofed  that  the  Meadow 
Trefoil  has  been  improved  to  this  by  dreffing  of  the  land.. 

Since  the  red  Clover  has  been  cultivated  in  England ,  there 
has  been  great  improvement  made  of  the  day  lands,  which 
before  produced  little  but  Rye-grafs,  and  other  coarfe 
bents,  which,  by  being  fown  with  red  Clover,  haie  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fodder  they  for¬ 
merly  had  on  the  fame  land  ;  whereby  the  farmer  have 
been  enabled  to  feed  a  much  greater  flock  of  catrie,  than 
they  could  do  before,  with  the  fame  extent  of  ground, 
which  has  enriched  the  ground,  and  prepared  it  for  corn ; 
fo  where  the  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  ic  is  the  niual  method 
now  amongft  the  farmers  to  lay  down  their  ground  with 
Ciover,  after  having  had  two  crops  of  Corn,  whereby  there 
is  a  r.jniiant  rotation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Clover,  or  Tut- 
qeps,  on  the  fame  land.  The  Clover  feed  is  generally  fown 
11  "  wuh 
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with  the  Barley  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  Barley  is  takn  I 
off,  the  Clover  fpreads  and  covers  the  ground,  and  this  re¬ 
mains  two  years,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  again 

for  Corn.  1 

The  Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  after 
they  have  produced  feeds ;  but  by  eating  it  down,  or  mow¬ 
ing  it  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufes  the  roots  to  fend  1 
out  new  fhoots,  whereby  the  plant  is  continued  longer  than 
it  would  naturally  do.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  for 
an  acre  of  ground  is  ten  pounds.  In  the  choice  of  the  I 
feeds,  that  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  inclining  to 
brown  Ihould  be  preferred  ;  and  the  pale-coloured  thin  feed 
fhould  be  rejected.  The  Clover-feed  Ihould  be  fown  after 
the  Barley  is  harrowed  in,  otherwife  it  will  be  buried  too 
deep  ;  and  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  ground  Ihould  be  1 
rolled,  which  will  prefs  the  feeds  into  the  ground  ;  but  this 
fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  moifture  will  often  caufe 
the  feeds  to  burfl,  and  when  the  ground  is  wet  the  feeds  will  I 
flick  to  the  roll.  This  is  the  method  which  is  generally  j 
praftifed  by  moll  people  in  flowing  of  this  feed  with  Corn, 
but  it  will  be  much  better  if  fown  alone  ;  for  the  Corn  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  the  plants  until  it  is  reaped,  and  taken 
off  the  ground,  fo  that  one  whole  feafon  is  loft  ;  and  many 
times,  if  there  be  a  great  crop  of  Corn  upon  the  ground, 
it  fpoils  the  Clover,  fo  that  it  is  hardly  w'orth  Handing ; 
whereas,  when  it  is  fown  without  any  other  feed,  the  plants  ] 
will  come  up  more  equal,  and  come  on  much.fafter  than 
that  which  was  fown  the  fpring  before  under  Corn. 

Therefore,  from  many  years  trial,  I  would  advife  the 
feeds  to  be  fown  in  Auguft ,  when  there  is  a  profpett  of  rain 
•foon  after  .;  for  as  the  ground  is  at  that  feafon  warm,  fo 
the  firft  (hower  of  rain  will  bring  up  the  plants,  and  thefe 
will  have  time  enough  to  get  ftrength  before  the  winter :  and 
if  fome  time  in  Ofiober,  when  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  the 
Clover  is  well  rolled,  it  will  prefs  the  ground  clofe  to  the 
roots,  and  caufe  the  plants  to  fend  out  more  fhoots  ;  the 
fame  fhould  be  repeated  in  March,  which  will  be  found  very 
ferviceable  to  the  Clover.  The  reafon  of  my  preferring 
this  feafon  for  the  flowing  of  the  feeds  rather  than  the  fpring 
is,  becaufe  the  ground  is  cold  ard  wet  in  fpring,  and  if 
much  rain  fall  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  they  will  rot  in  the 
•  around  ;  and  many  times  when  the  feed  is  fown  late  in  the 
fpring,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  the  /eeds  will  not 
grow  ;  fo  that  I  have  always  found  the  other  feafon  has 
been  the  fureft. 

About  the  middle  of  May  this  Grafs  will  be  fit  to  cut, 
when  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  in  making  it;  for  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  more  labour  and  time  to  dry  than 
common  Grafs,  and  will  fhrink  into  lefs  compaft  ;  but  if  it 
be  not  too  rank,  it  will  make  extraordinary  rich  food  for 
cattle.  The  time  for  cutting  it  is  when  it  begins  to  flower; 
for  if  it  (lands  much  longer,  the  lower  part  of  the  ftems, 
and  the  under  leaves  will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make 
a  lefs  quantity  of  hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year  of  this  Grafs ; 
but  the  bell  way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the  fpring,  and  feed  it 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  whereby  the  land  will  be 
enriched,  and  the  plants  will  grow  much  ftronger. 

One  acre  of  this  plant  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  four  or 
five  acres  of  common  Grafs ;  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
of  the-  cattle,  when  they  are  firft  put  into  it,  left  it  burft 
them  :  to  prevent' which,  fome  turn  them  in  for  a  few  hours 
only  at  firft,  and  fo  flint  them  as  to  quantity  ;  and  this  by 
degrees,  letting  them  at  firft  be  only  ore  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  there  is  no  moifture  upon  the  Grafs,  and 
fo  every  day  fuffer  them  to  remain  a  longer  time,  until  they 
are  fully  feafoned  to  it ;  but  great  care  fhould  be  had  never 
to  turn  them  into  this  food  in  wet  weather  ;  or  if  they  have 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  this  food,  it  will  be  pro- 
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per  to  turn  them  out  at  night  in  wet  weather,  and  let  them 
have  hay,  which  will  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  this 
food  ;  but  there  are  fome  who  give  ftraw  to  their  cattle 
while  they  are  feeding  upon  this  Grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  it ;  which  muft  not  be  given  them  in  the  field,  be- 
caule  they  will  not  eat  it  where  there  is  plenty  of  better 
food.  There  are  others  who  flow  Rye  Grafs  amongft  their 
Clover,  which  they  let  grow  together,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ill  confequences  of  the  cattle  feeding  wholly  on  Clover  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  commendable  way,  becaufe  the  Rye  Grafs 
will  greatly  injure  the  Clover  in  its  growth,  and  the  feeds 
will  fcatter  and  fill  the  ground  with  bents. 

Where  the  feeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  the  firft  crop 
in  the  fpring  fhould  be  permitted  to  Hand  until  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  llalks  and  heads  changing 
to  a  brown  colour  ;  then  it  fhould  be  cut  in  a  dry  time  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  dried,  it  may  be  houfed  until  winter,  when 
the  feeds  fhould  be  threfhed  out ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  wanted 
for  immediate  flowing,  it  may  be  threfhed  before  it  be 
houfed  or  flacked ;  but  then  it  muft  be  well  dried,  other- 
wife  the  feeds  will  not  quit  their  hulks. 

It  has  been  a  great  complaint  amongft  the  farmers,  that 
they  could  not  threfh  out  thefe  feeds  without  great  labour 
and  difficulty  ;  which  I  take  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  their 
cutting  the  fpring  crop  when  it  begins  to  flower,  and  fo 
leave  the  fecond  crop  for  feed,  which  ripens  fo  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  that  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  dry  the  hulks  fuffi- 
ciently ;  whereby  they  are  tough,  and  the  feeds  rendered 
difficult  to  get  out  ;  which  may  be  entirely  remedied  by 
leaving  the  firft  crop  for  feed,  as  hath  been  airefled  ;  and 
then  the  ground  will  be  ready  to  plough,  and  prepare  for 
Wheat  the  fame  year,  which  is  another  advantage. 

When  cattle  are  fed  with  this  hay,  the  bell  way  is  to  put 
it  in  racks,  othenvife  they  will  tread  a  great  quantity  of  it 
down  with  their  feet.  This  feed  is  much  better  for  moft  other 
cattle  than  milch  cows,  fo  that  thefe  fhould  rarely  have  any 
of  it,  left  it  prove  hurtful  to  them  ;  though  when  it  is  dry, 
it  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  any  fort  of  cattle  as  when  green. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  paflures 
in  England ,  and  is  generally  known  among  the  country 
people,  by  the  title  of  white  Honey fuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from  every  joint,  fo  that  it 
thickens  and  makes  the  clofefl  Award  of  any  of  the  fown 
Grades  ;  and  it  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for  all  forts  of  cattle  yet 
known  ;  therefore  when  land  is  deligned  to  be  laid  down 
for  pafture,  with  intent  to  continue  fo,  it  Ihould  be  fown 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant.  The  ufual  allowance  of  this 
feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one  acre  of  land  ;  but  this  fhould 
never  be  fown  with  Corn,  for  if  there  is  a  crop  of  Corn, 
the  Grafs  will  be  fo  weak  under  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
Handing;  but  fuch  is  the  covetoufnefs  of  moft  farmers,  that 
they  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  old  cuilom  of 
laying  down  their  grounds  with  a  crop  of  Corn,  though 
they  lofe  twice  the  value  of  their  Corn  by  the  poornefs  of 
the  Grafs,  which  will  never  come  to  a  good  Award,  and  one 
whole  feafon  is  alfo  loll  ;  for  if  this  feed  is  fown  in  the 
fpring  without  Corn,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  hay  to  mow 
by  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  July,  and  a  much  better 
after-feed  for  cattle  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  than 
the  Grafs  which  is  fown  with  Corn  will  produce  the  fecond 
year.  The  feed  of  this  fort  may  alfo  be  fown  in  autumn, 
in  the  manner  before  diretied  for  the  common  red  Clover  ; 
and  this  autumnal  flowing,  if  the  feeds  grow  kindly,  will 
afford  a  good  early  crop  of  hay  the  following  fpring  ;  and 
if,  after  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  land,  the  ground  is  well 
rolled,  it  will  caufe  the  Clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the 
ground,  and  become  a  thick  fward. 
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The  feeds  of  this  white  Dutch  Clover  is  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Flanders ,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  from  whence 
it  received  the  name  of  Dutch  Clover  ;  not  that  it  is  more  a 
native  of  that  country  than  of  this,  for  it  is  very  common  in 
moift  paftures  in  every  county  in  England ;  but  the  feeds  were 
never  collected  for  fowing  in  England  till  of  late  years  ;  nor 
are  there  many  perfons  at  prefent  here  who  fave  this  feed, 
although  it  may  be  done,  if  the  fame  care  as  is  praftifed 
for  the  red  Clover,  is  taken  of  this  fort  ;  therefore  it  fhould 
be  recommended  to  every  farmer,  who  is  defirous  to  improve 
his  land,  carefully  to  fovv  an  acre  or  two  of  this  white  Clo¬ 
ver  by  itfelf  for  feeds,  which  will  fave  him  the  expence  of 
buying  for  fome  years  when  the  price  is  great,  and  there  will 
be  no  want  of  fa!e  for  any  quantity  they  may  have  to  fpare. 

The  farther  account  of  this  Grafs,  may  be  feen  under  the 
article  of  Pasture. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Grafs  in  moft 
of  the  upland  paftures  in  this  country  ;  but  the  feeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  (hops  by  the  title  of  Hop  Clover,  and 
are  by  many  people  mixed  with  the  other  forts  of  Clover 
and  Grafs-feeds,  for  laying  down  ground  to  pafture ;  this 
grows  with  upright  branching  (talks  about  afoot  high,  gar- 
ni(hed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oblong  and 
heart-fhaped,  but  reverfed  ;  the  narrow  point  joining  the  foot- 
ltalks.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  grow  from  the  wings 
of  the  (talk  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  collected  into  oval  imbri¬ 
cated  heads  having  naked  empalements,  lying  over  each  other 
like  fcales,  fomewhat  like  the  flowers  of  Hops,  from  whence 
this  plant  had  the  title  of  Hop  Clover.  But  there  are  two 
forts  of  this  which  grow  naturally  in  England.  The  other, 
which  is  the  fourth  fort,  is  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  this, 
and  has  trailing  (talks.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  ;  thefe  are  not 
abiding  plants,  fo  are  by  no  means  proper  to  be  fown,  where 
the  ground  is  defignedto  continue  in  pafture;  but  in  fuch  places 
where  one  or  two  crops  only  are  taken,  and  the  land  is 
ploughed  again  for  Corn,  it  may  do  well  enough  when  it  is 
mixed  with  other  feeds,  though  the  cattle  are  not  very  fond  of 
it  green,  unlefs  when  it  is  very  young.  The  large  foit  is  the 
molt  profitable,  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  had  without  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  fmall  kind,  and  alfo  of  the  fmaller  Melilor, 
which  is  commonly  called  None-fuch,  or  fometimes  Black- 
feeds  ;  for  thofe  who  fave  the  feeds  for  fale,  are  feldoin 
curious  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  forts ;  but  where  the  beauty 
of  the  verdure  is  confidered,  there  mull;  not  be  any  of  the 
feeds  fown,  becaufe  their  yellow  heads  of  flowers  are  very 
unfightly  among  the  Grafs  ;  and  if  it  is  in  gardens,  where 
the  Grafs  is  conftantly  mowed,  the  flowers  of  thefe  plants 
will  come  out  near  the  root  in  fuch  clufters;  as  to  occafion 
large,  unfightly,  yellow  patches  ;  and  as  the  heads  decay, 
they  turn  brown,  and  have  a  very  difagreeable  appearance. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  lands  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  and  in  fome  countries  the  feed  is  fown 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  red  Clover,  efpeci- 
ally  on  chalky  ground,  where  it  will  thrive,  and  produce 
a  better  crop  than  Clover.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  hairy, 
and  grow  ereft  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  whofe 
lobes  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  red  Clover,  and  have  no 
marks  of  white;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and 
are  covered  with  fofc  hairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  oval 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  copper 
colour;  their  petals  are  long  and  tubulous,  but  the  brim  is 
divided  into  two  lips  as  the  other  forts. 

This  is  known  by  the  title  of  Trefoil,  in  the  places  where 
it  is  cultivated  ;  but  the  feedfmen  fell  the  Hop  Clover  by 
that  name,  fo  they  make  no  diftin&ioji  between  this,  the 
Hop  Clover,  and  None fuch  ;  therefore,  by  which  of  thefe 
three  titles  the  feeds  are  bought,  they  prove  the  fame. 
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This  fort  of  Trefoil  is  much  cultivated  in  that  part  of  l:(fcx 
which  borders  on  Cambridgcjhire. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
has  upright  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  which  are  hairy,  gar 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  roundifh  lobes,  which 
are  fawed  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk  in  long,  obtufe,  hairy  fpikes,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  con¬ 
tinuance.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  is  not  proper  for  low¬ 
ing  as  fodder. 

The  feventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy ;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
fmooth  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
near  a  quarter  broad,  Handing  upon  long  foot  ftalks,  which 
are  embraced  by  ftipulse  or  (heaths  their  whole  length.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  very  long 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  fo  make  a  .fine 
appearance.  It  flowers  in  'July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  (lender  ftifF ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  garniflied 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  very  narrow  and 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks 
in  oblong  conical  fpikes ;  the  indentures  of  their  empale¬ 
ments  end  in  long  briftly  hairs,  which  are  almoft  equal  in 
length  ;  the  fpikes  are  hairy,  and  the  flowers  of  a  pale  red 
colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Haresfoot  Trefoil,  which 
grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  land  in  pi  oft  parts  of 
England,  and  is  a  fure  indication  of  the  fterility  of  the  foil, 
for  it  is  rarely  feen  upon  good  ground.  This  plant  is 
feldom  eaten  by  cattle,  fo  is  unfit  for  pafture,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  root  decays  foon  after  it  has 
perfeded  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in  many 
parts  of  England-,  this  has  trailing  ftalks,  which  put  out 
roots  at  their  joints.  The  leaves  (land  upon  long  (lender 
foot-ftalks;  the  lobes  are  roundifh,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  flowers  are  collected  in  roundifh  heads,  Handing 
upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  ;  thefe  have  bladdery  empalements,  which  terminate 
in  two  teeth.  When  thefe  lie  on  the  ground,  their  globu¬ 
lar  heads,  having  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  their  upper  fide 
toward  the  fun,  and  the  other  part  being  white,  have  a 
great  refemblance  of  Strawberries,  and  from  thence  it  was 
titled  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

Thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  on  an  open  bed  of  ground,  either  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
The  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn,  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  flower  earlier  in  the  fummer  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  fo  from  thofe  good  feeds  may  be 
always  obtained,  whereas  the  other  fometimes  mifearry. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  care  than 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  Melilor,  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Camhridgejhire  in  great  plenty, 
where  it  is  a  moft  troublefome  weed  ;  for  in  reaping  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  feparate  it  from  the  Melilot,  fo  that  it  is 
carried  in  with  the  Corn  ;  and  the  feeds  of  the  Melilot  be¬ 
ing  ripe  about  the  fame  time  with  the  Corn,  they  are  threfhed 
out  with  it,  and  being  heavy  are  difficult  tofeparate  from  it; 
and  when  a  few  of  the  feeds  are  ground  with  the  Corn,  it 
fpoils  the  flour,  for  the  bread,  or  whatever  elfe  is  made 
with  it,  will  have  a  ftrong  tafte  like  Melilot  plafler. 


The 
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The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ftrong  and  ligneous,  from 
which  fpring  out  feveral  ftalks,  which  rife  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land.  The 
italics  branch  out,  and  are  garniihed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  oval  fawed  lobes,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  (lender  fpikes,  which  fpring 
from  the  wings  of  the  ila'ks ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  (haped  like  the  other  butterfly  flowers ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  naked  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Aujlria , 
but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England  as  a  medicinal  plant, 
though  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed  ;  it  is  annual.  The  ftalks 
are  large,  hollow,  and  channelled  ;  they  rife  about  a  foot 
high,  garniihed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval, 
and  flightiy  fawed  on  their  edges,  (landing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  colledled  in  oblong  fpikes, 
which  (land  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  fpringing  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  at  every  joint ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Melilot ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellow 
feeds,  of  a  kidney  fhape,  two  or  three  being  included  in 
each  (hort  pod.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  ftrong  feent 
like  that  of  Fenugreek,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  two  forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  rife  without  care,  and  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
W'here  they  grow  too  clofe. 

TRIGONELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  804.  Fenugreek. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  hell  /taped,  of  one  leaf,  cut 
at  the  top  into  five  almofi  equal  figments.  The  fiower  is  of  the 
butterfiy  kind ;  the  fiandard  is  oval ,  ohtufe,  and  refiexed ;  the 
two  wings  are  oblong,  refiexed,  and fpreading  fat  like  the  fian¬ 
dard,  fo  as  outwardly  to  appear  like  a  regular  fiower  of  three 
petals  ;  the  keel  is  very  Jhort,  obtufie ,  and  occupies  the  navel  of 
the  fiower.  It  has  ten  fisort  rifing  fiawina,  nine  of  'which  are 
joined ,  and  one  fiands  fieparate,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and 
an  oval  oblong  gennen ,  fiupporting  a  Jingle  fiyle,  crowned  by  a 
rifing  fiigma.  Sr  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  oval  pod 
comprefled,  filled  with  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trigonella  leguminihus  fefifilibus  fir i His  ereHiuficuUs 
fiubfalcatis  acumnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  Trigonella  with 
lithe- (haped  acute  pointed  pods,  which  are  dole,  eretft,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  or  common  Fenugreek. 

2.  Trigonella  leguminihus  pedunculatis  congefiis  ereHis 

parallelis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  777.  Trigonella  with 
linear,  ertcl,  parallel  pods  growing  in  ciufters,  having 
loot-ftalks  ;  or  wild  Fenugreek.  » 

3.  Trigonella  leguminibus  feJJUibus  arcuatis  ccnfcrtis , 
caulibus  prccumbentihus .  Trigonella  with  arched  pods  grow¬ 
ing  in  ciufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks,  which  trail  on  the 
ground. 

4.  Tricon  EL  LA  leguminihus  pedunculatis  congefiis  pendulis 
ovalibus  comprejfis,  caule  dffujo,  foliolis  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
229.  Trigonella  with  cluftered,  oval,  comprefled,  hanging 
pods,  having  foot-ftalks,  difFufed  ftalks,  and  roundilh  lobes. 

5.  Trigonella  leguminihus  pedunculatis  congefiis  pendulis 
linearibus  rectis ,  foliolis  fiublanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  776. 
Trigonella  with  linear  (trait  pods,  which  hang  down  in 
clufiers  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  fpear  (haped  lobes  to  the 
leaves. 

6.  Trigonella  leguminihus  pedunculatis  congefiis  declir.atis 
fuhfialcatis  comprejfis,  pedunculo  communi  JpinoJo  fioliis  longiore. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  777.  Trigonella  with  fickle-lhapcd,  com- 
preffed,  and  cluftered  pods  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  a 
common  fp i n y  foot-ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves  j  or  greater 
wild  Fenugreek  of  Crete. 
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The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Fenugreek,  whofe  feeds  arfc 
ufed  in  medicine.  Where  this  plant  gi-ows  naturally  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  fields,  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  Germany ,  from  whence  great  quantities  of 
the  feeds  are  annually  imported  here  for  ufe.  It  is  alfo 
much  cultivated  in  India. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  hollow,  branch¬ 
ing,  herbaceous  (talk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniihed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  placed  alternately,  whofe  lobes  are 
oblong,  oval,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  have  broad 
furrowed  foot-ftalks.  The  (lowers  come  out  fingly  at  each 
joint  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk;  they  are  white,  of  the 
butterfly  kind,  and  lit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  long  comprefled  pods,  fliaped  fomewhat  like-  a 
broad  fword,  ending  in  long  points,  having  a  broad  mem¬ 
brane  on  one  edge,  filled  with  fquare  yellow  feeds,  indented 
on  one  fide  like  a  kidney.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very 
ftrong  odour. 

This  plant  has  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  in  any  quantity 
for  ufe  in  England,  as  it  has  generally  proved  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  crop,  occafioned  by  the  inconltancy  of  the  weather 
here,  for  in  cold  wet  feafons  the  plants  are  frequently  killed 
before  the  feeds  ripen  ;  and  if  any  of  them  live  long  enough 
to  perfedl  their  feeds,  the  pods  change  of  a  dirty  colour, 
and  the  feeds  turn  black  and  unlightly,  efpeciaily  when 
much  rain  falls  about  the  time  of  their  ripening ;  therefore 
the  feeds,  which  are  imported  from  the  continent,  are  al¬ 
ways  prelerred  to  thofe  of  dur  own  growth. 

But  as  the  confvmption  of  thefe  feeds  is  very  great  in 
England,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  are  inclinable  to  make 
(relh  trials  to  cultivate  the  plants  here.  As  I  have  many 
years  cultivated  this  in  fmall  quantities,  and  have  made 
trials  by  fowing  the  feeds  at  different  feafons,  and  after 
various  manners,  by  which  i  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
its  culture,  fo  I  (hall  here  give  fuch  directions  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  plant,  as  from  experience  has  been  found 
to  fucceed  belt. 

The  ground  in  which  this  plant  thrives  bed,  is  a  light 
hazel  loam,  not  enriched  with  dung;  this  fnould  be  cleaned 
from  the  roots  of  weeds,  and  well  ploughed  twice,  and  har¬ 
rowed  fine  before  the  feeds  are  fown.  The  belt  time  to 
fow  the  feeds  is  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  (hallow 
drills  like  Peas.  The  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  afunder,  and 
the  feeds  mull  be  fcattered  one  inch  diftant  from  each  other 
in  the  drills ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  together  in  the 
fpring,  they  may  be  ealily  thinned  with  the  hoe,  when  the 
ground  is  cleaned.  When  the  feeds  are  (own  at  the  before 
mentioned  time,  the  plants  will  appear  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  ;  and  if  the  weeds  appear  at  the  fame  time, 
the  ground  (hould  be  hoed  over  as  foon  as  poftible  in  dry 
weather,  to  deftroy  the  weeds ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  an  ii  ch  high,  the  earth  (hould  be  drawn  up  to  their 
ftems,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ptadtrfed  for  Peas.  T  his 
will  fecure  their  ftems  from  being  injured  by  fharp  cutting 
winds;  and  if  a  ridge  of  earth  is  drawn  up  on  the  north 
or  eaft  fide  of  each  row,  it  will  protett  the  plants  from  the 
pinching  winds  which  blow  from  both  thofe  quarters;  lor 
although  this  plant  will  not  be  in  any  danger  from  the  froit 
in  the  ordinary  winters,  yet  in  very  fevere  froils  they  are 
fometimes  killed  ;  but,  as  this  plant  will  live  in  any  fituacion, 
where  Peas  will  (land  through  the  winter,  there  will  be  no 
greater  hazard  of  the  one  crop  than  the  other. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  ground  mull  be  hoed  again 
in  dry  weather  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  the  plants  (hould  be 
again  earthed  up  in  the  like  manner  as  Peas,  with  whofe 
culture  this  plant  will  thrive  ;  but  there  muft  be  great  care 
taken  to  keep  the  ground  as  clean  from  weeds  as  poftible, 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  foon  advance 
above  the  plants,  and  greatly  weaken  them;  and  when  their 
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pods  begin  to  form,  they  cannot  be  too  much  cxpofed  to 
the  fun  and  air,  whereby  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer 
from  moifture. 

When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  grow 
much  ftronger,  and  have  many  more  fide  branches  than 
thofe  which  come  up  in  the  fpring,  fo  will  produce  a  much 
greater  crop  of  feeds  ;  and  thefe  will  produce  their  flowers 
five  or  fix  weeks  earlier,  fo  will  have  a  better  feafon  to  ripen  ; 
but  in  order  to  have  them  better  ripened,  the  top  of  the 
plants  Ihould  be  cut  oft  with  garden-fhears  about  the  middle 
of  June,  by  which  time  the  pods  will  be  formed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftaiks,  which  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  top¬ 
ping  of  the  ftaiks  in  the  fame  way  as  is  commonly  pradlifed 
for  Garden-beans j  for  where  the  plants  are  fuffered  to  ex¬ 
tend  in  length,  the  lower  pods  often  mifcarry,  or  are  lefs 
nouriflied,  and  thofe  on  the  top  of  the  ftaiks  are  late  before 
they  ripen  ;  fo  where  the  topping  of  the  plants  is  omitted, 
the  pods  at  bottom  will  open  and  caft  out  their  feeds,  before 
thofe  above  will  be  ripe ;  therefore  to  preferve  the  firft  and 
cut  off  the  other,  will  be  found  the  beft  method,  for  by  fo 
doing  the  pods  will  ripen  equally,  and  much  earlier  in  the 
feafon. 

If  the  fummer  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ri.pen  in  Auguf, 
and  the  plants  fhould  then  be  cut  off,  and  laid  to  dry  for 
five  or  fix  days,  in  which  time  they  fhould  be  turned  two 
or  three  times,  that  the  pods  may  dry  equally  ;  then  the 
feeds  may  be  either  threfned  out  in  the  field,  or  the  haulm 
may  be  houfed  in  a  barn,  to  be  threfhed  in  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  time. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  The 
ftaiks  of  this  are  fiender,  and  rife  near  a  foot  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fiender  branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  tvhofe  lobes  are  wedge-fhaped,  fawed  at  their  ends 
where  they  are  indented  ;  thefe  iland  upon  long  fiender 
foot-flalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  which  Hand  eredt ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  nar¬ 
row  pods,  ftanding  parallel  and  eredt.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  flowers  in  July.  The  feeds  ripen  the  end  of 
Auguf,  and  the  plants  decay  foon  after. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  root  decays  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  The  ltalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  extend  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  wedge- 
ihaped,  and  fawed  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftaiks  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  hooked  pods,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftaiks  in  clufters.  It  flowers  in  July,  ar.d  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  root  of 
this  is  biennial ;  the  ftaiks  trail  upon  the  ground,  extend  a 
foot  in  length,  and  fend  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  roundifh  lobes,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftaiks  upon  foot-ftalks,  growing  in  clufters  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  comprefled  pods,  containing  two  feeds  in  each. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  is  alfo  a 
biennial  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  The  ftaiks  of  this  are  very  fiender,  and  trail  upon 
the  ground  ;  they  extend  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
divide  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  ;  the 
lobes  are  wedge  fhaped,  indented  at  the  point,  fawed,  and 
are  narrower  than  either  of  the  former.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  clufters,  upon  fiender 
foot-ftalks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  narrow  eredt  pods,  which  contain  three 
or  four  fmall  feeds. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  ati  annual 
plant,  whofe  ftaiks  are  fiender,  herbaceous,  declining,  ex¬ 
tending  a  foot  in  length,  and  divide  into  many  branches, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fmall,  heart- 
Ihaped,  and  fawed  at  their  tops,  ftanding  upofi  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fickle-fhaped  com- 
prefted  pods,  which  decline,  and  contain  feveral  oblong 
fmall  feeds, 

Thefe  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  botanick  gardens 
for  variety,  but  I  do  not  know  any  ufe  is  made  ct  either 
of  the  forts  except  the  firft.  The  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  Hand, 
for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting.  If  they  are  fown  in 
autumn,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  diredted  for  the  firft: 
fort,  the  plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  and  good  feeds 
may  be  obtained  with  more  certainty  than  from  the  fpring 
plants.  All  the  culture  thefe  require  is  to  thin  them  where 
they  ftand  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  A 
few  plants  of  each  fort  in  a  garden  will  be  fufficient,  as 
they  have  no  great  beauty. 

TRILLIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  412.  American  Herb 
Paris. 

The  CharaSlers  are, 

The  Jlon.ee r  has  a  three-leagued  permanent  empalement ;  it  has 
three  oval  petals,  vehick  are  a  little  larger  than  the  empalement, 
and  fix  awljhapcd  famina ,  which  are  ere  St,  fierier  than  the 
petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  with  a  roundijh  ger- 
men,  having  three  fender  recurved  Jlyles,  crowned  by  fugle 
figmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  berry  with 
three  cells,  filed  with  roundifo  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trillium  fore  pedunculate  cernuo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  339* 
Trillium  with  a  nodding  flower  growing  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

2.  Trillium  fore  pedunculato  ereSIo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  340. 
Trillium  with  a  flower  growing  eredt  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

3.  Trillium  fore  feffli  ereclo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  340. 
Trillium  with  an  eredt  flower  having  no  foot-ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  woods^n  many  parts 
of  North  America  ;  the  firft  was  fent  me  from  Philadelphia 
by  Dr.  Benfel ,  who  found  it  growing  in  plenty  there.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  tuberous,  fending  out  many  fibres  ;  the 
ftalk  is  Angle,  naked,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  inches  high,  with 
three  oval  lmooth  leaves,  placed  at  the  top  upon  fnort  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fpread  out  in  a  triangle,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour.  From  the  center  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  three  leaves 
comes  out  one  flower  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk,  which  neds 
downward ;  this  has  a  three-leaved  green  empalement 
fpreading  open,  and  within  are  three  petals  about  the  iize  of 
the  empalement,  of  a  whitifh  green  on  their  outfide,  and 
purple  within,  having  fix  ftamina  in  the  center,  furround- 
ing  the  ftyle,  which  have  oblong  fummits.  The  flowers  of 
this  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  iucculent 
berries,  having  three  cells,  filled  witn  roundifh  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  June. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a  taller  ftalk  than  the  firft.  The 
three  leaves  are  placed  at  a  diftar.ee  from  the  flower,  which 
ftands  upon  a  long  foot-ftalk,  and  is  eredt;  the  petals  of 
the  flower  are  larger,  and  end  with  fharper  points  than 
thofe  of  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  fhady  thickets  in  Carolina.  The 
ftalk  of  this  is  purple  ;  the  three  leaves  grow  at  the  top 
like  the  firft,  but  they  are  much  longer,  and  end  in  acute 
points ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  long,  narrow,  and 
ftand  erect. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  fhady  border  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and 
when  the  young  plants  come  up  the  following  fpring,  they 
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muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  autumn,  after  tbeir 
leaves  decay,  the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a  moift  fhady 
place,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  it  the  feeds  are  Town  in 
the  fpring,  they  will  not  vegetate  till  the  next  year. 

TRIOSTEtJM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  21 1.  Dr.  Tinkars 
Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuana. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  dm  leaf ,  cut  into 
five  fegments  ;  it  has  a  tubu/ous  fiswer  of  one  petal,  with  a  fhort 
brim ,  cut  into  five  parts  which  Jland  ere  A,  and flve  fender  fa- 
tnina  the  length  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  with 
a  rcundijb  germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  by  a 
thick  Jiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry 
with  three  cells,  each  including  one  hard ,  three-cornered,  obtufe 
feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Triostf.um  florilus  • tier ti till atis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  176.  Triofteum  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls, 
fitting  dole  to  the  flalks  ;  commonly  called  Dr.  Tinkars 
Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuana. 

-  2.  Triosteum  floribus  oppofitis  pedunculatis .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  175.  Triofteum  with  flowers  growing  oppoflte  upon 
foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  feveral  parts 
of  North  America  ;  the  root  is  compofed  of  thick  fleihy 
fibres,  which  are  contorted  and  rough,  from  which  fpring 
feveral  ltrong  herbaceous  flalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  oblong  broad  leaves,  fitting 
dole  to  the  tlalk.  From  the  bofoms  of  thefe  come  out  the 
flowers  in  whorls,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  flalks;  the  em- 
palements  are  cut  into  five  fegments.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  tubulous,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  cut  flightly  at 
the  brim  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  and  are  fucceedea  by 
roundilh  berries,  which  turn  yellow  when  ripe,  having 
three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  one  hard  feed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  but  the  flalks  decay  every  autumn. 

The  iecond  fort  differs  from  the  flrft  in  its  leaves,  being 
longer  and  narrower.  The  flowers  iland  Angle  upon  fhort 
foot  flalks,  but  two  at  each  joint,  whereas  the  other  has 
many  growing  in  whorls  round  the  flalks,  but  the  roots  of 
both  are  indifferently  ufed  in  America  by  the  title  of  Dr. 
Tinkars  Weed. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Virginia,  and  fome  other 
northern  parts  of  America,  where  their  roots  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  uied  as  an  emetick,  and  are  commonly  called  Ipe¬ 
cacuana.  One  of  the  firft  perfons  who  brought  the  roots 
into  ufe  was  Dr.  Tinkar,  from  whence  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  called  them  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Tinkar' s  Weed. 
The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
true  Ipecacuana,  but  the  roots  are  of  a  different  form ;  but 
fo  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  imperfeft  fruit  of  a  fpecimen  in 
my  coliedion  of  the  true  Ipecacuana,  as  alfo  by  the  figure 
and  defeription  given  by  Pifo  in  his  luftory  of  Brafll,  it 
feerns  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

The  firft  grows  on  low  marfhy  grounds,  near  Boflon  in 
New  England,  very  plentifully,  where  the  roots  are  taken 
up  every  year,  and  are  continued  in  ufe  amongft  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Boflon. 

This  pl#»t  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens  in  Eng - 
land,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air ;  but 
it  fhould  be  planted  on  a  moift  light  foil,  for  if  it  is  on  a 
dry  ground,  there  inuft  be  care  taken  to  water  the  plants 
conftantly  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  expofed  to  the  morning 
fun,  for  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will 
come  up,  fo  that  during  this  time  the  border  muft  be  con- 
flan  tly  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  the  following  fpring,  when 
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the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  but  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow  amongft  them,  will  foon  over-, 
bear  the  plants  while  they  are  young,  and  either  quite  de- 
ftroy  them,  or  fo  much  weaken  them,  that  they  will  not 
recover  in  a  long  time. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  this  feed  border  until  the 
Michaelmas  following,  'when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
Some  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be 
flickered  in  winter,  left  thofe  which  are  in  .the  full  ground 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots. 
The  bell  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  the  fpring,  juft  before 
the  plants  begin  to  {hoot,  which  is  commonly  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March  ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  the  roots 
muft  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  for  that  will  prevent  their 
flowering  flrong. 

Thefe  plants  perfeft  their  feeds  in  this  country  every 
year,  if  fown  in  autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  which 
is  the  beft  way  to  propagate  them.  The  feedling  plants 
will  not  flower  until  the  third  year,  and  then  they  are 
feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the  older  plants. 

TRIPOLIUM.  See  Afler. 

TRITICUM.  Town.  Lnfl.  R.  H.  512.  tab.  292,  293. 
Wheat. 

The  CharaQers  are, 

It  has  an  oval  chaffy  empalement  with  two  valves,  which, 
incloje  two  or  three  flowers.  The  petals  have  a  double  valve 
as  large  as  the  empalement ;  the  outer  valve  is  bellied  and  acute- 
pointed  ;  the  inner  is  plain.  The  flowers  have  three  hair-like 
flamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  forked fummits,  and  a  tep-flsaped 
germen,  fupporting  two  hairy  refexed  fyles ,  crowned  by  feathered 
fligmas.  The  germen  * afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  feed, 
obtufe  at  both  ends,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  channelled  on  the 
other,  wrapped  up  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Triticum  glumis  ventriccfls  lavibus  imlricatis  flulmu - 
ticis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21.  Wheat  without  beards,  and  fmooth, 
bellied,  imbricated  hulks ;  or  common  Wheat. 

2.  Triticum  glumis  vetitricofls  glabris  imbricatis  ariflatis. 
Hort.  Upjal.  21.  Bearded  Wheat  with  fmooth,  imbricated, 
bellied  hufks ;  or  Spring  Wheat. 

3.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofls  villofls  imbricatis  obtufls. 
Hort.  Upfal.  21.  Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied,  imbricated, 
obtufe  hufks ;  or  four-cornered  Wheat,  with  fhort,  hairy, 
turgid  fpikes,  commonly  called  gray  Pollard  or  Duckbill 
Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofls  villofls  imbricatis,  flpicis 
oblongis  pyramidatis.  Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied,  imbricated 
hulks,  and  oblong  pyramidal  fpikes  ;  commonly  called  Cone 
Wheat. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  Wheat,  which  the  far¬ 
mers  in  different  parts  of  England  diilinguifh  by  different 
titles ;  but  they  are  only  feminal  variations,  which  have 
rifen  from  culture.  Some  of  thefe  differ  in  the  colour  of 
their  chaff,  and  others  in  the  form  of  their  fpikes ;  but  as 
they  are  fubjeft  to  vary,  we  fliall  not  enumerate  them  as 
different  fpecies.  The  varieties  are,  the  red  Wheat  with¬ 
out  awns,  the  red-eared  bearded  Wheat,  Poland  Wheat, 
many-eared  Wheat,  and  naked  Barley.  But  the  four  forts 
above  enumerated,  I  have  fown  feveral  years,  and  have 
always  found  them  conftant  without  variation. 

Where  Wheat  grows  naturally,  is  very,  hard  to  determine 
at  prefent  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  Africa  is  the 
country,  becaufe  in  the  earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  it, 
there  is  mention  of  its  being  tranfported  from  thence  to 
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other  countries,  and  Sicily  was  the  firft  country  in  Europe 
where  this  grain  was  cultivated  ;  but  although  the  country 
of  its  natural  growth  is  in  a  very  warm  climate,  yet  it  is 
found  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  rough  climates  very  well ; 
and  in  countries  more  north  than  England ,  where  the  fum- 
mers  are  long  enough  to  ripen  the  grain,  it  is  found  to 
fucceed. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Wheat,  which  is  Town  in 
moR  parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
defeription.  The  fpikes  or  ears  of  this  are  long  ;  the  grains 
are  ranged  ii>  four  rows,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  the 
feales  of  filh  ;  the  chaff  is  fmooth,  bellied,  and  is  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  awns  or  beards. 

The  fecor.d  fort  is  called  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat ;  this 
will  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  other,  fo  has  often  been 
fown  in  the  fpring'of  the  year,  at  the  f^rne  time  with  Oats  ; 
but  if  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  grow  tall, 
and  have  very  thin  grains,  which  has  difccuragcd  peo¬ 
ple  from  fowing  it  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  ualefs  from 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  or  fome  other  accident,  the  win¬ 
ter  Corn  is  injured,  the  fowing  Wheat  in  the  fpring  is 
rarely  praftifed. 

The  third  fort  is  called  in  fome  places  gray  Wheat,  in 
others  Duckbill  Wheat  and  gray  Pollard  ;  but  in  Su/fex  it 
is  generally  knowm  by  the  title  of  Fuile.s  Wheat,  i  his 
fort  grows  very  tall,  and  if  it  is  fown  too  thick,  is  very 
ape  to  lodge  with  rain  and  wind,  for  the  ears  are  large,  a.  d 
heavy  ;  they  irod  on  one  fide  as  the  grain  increafes  in  weight. 
The  awns  are  long;  the  chaff  hairy,  which  detains  he 
moiRure,  all  which  help  to  lodge  it ;  ior  which  reafon  many 
people  do  not  choofe  to  cultivate  this  fort;  but  where  tire 
roots  are  at  a  proper  diitar.ee  from  each  other,  they  will 
put  cut  many  Ralks  from  each  ;  the  fiaiks  will  be  Rronger, 
fupport  themfelves  better,  and  the  grain  produces  more 
flour  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  lorts.  1  he  awns 
of  this  fort  1,  equently  drop  off  when  the  grain  is  full  grown. 

The  fourth  fort  is  more  cultivated  in  Oxfordjdire  and 
Eerkjhire  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  ears  of  this 
fort  are  formed  like  a  cone,  ending  with  a  {lender  point, 
from  whence  ir  had  the  title  or  Cone  Wneat.  Of  this  there 
are  the  white  and  red,  which  I  believe  are  only  varieties, 
for  1  have  generally  fcen  them  mixed  in  the  field .  The 
awns  of  this  are  long  and  rough,  fo  the  farmers  fay  it 
guards  the' grain  from  bi  ds,  which  has  been  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  fovv  it,  efpecially  near  inclofures,  where  there  is 
fhelter  for  birds.  Mr.  Tull  prefers  this  fort  for  lowing  in 
drills,  but  I  have  feen  the  third  fort  anfwer  much  better  in 
the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  of  Wheat  is  autumn,  and  always 
when  the  ground  is  moil!.  In  the  downs  of  Hampjhire , 
Wiltjhire,  and  Dorfetjbire,  the  farmers  begin  lowing  of  their 
Wheat  in  Nugujl,  if  there  happens  rain  ;  fo  that  when  they 
are  in  their  harvel!,  if  the  weather  flops  them,  they  employ 
their  people  in  fowing  ;  for  if  the  Corn  is  not  forward  in 
autumn,  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground  before  winter,  it  feldom 
fucceeds  well  on  ihofe  dry  lands,  efpecially  if  the  fpring 
fhould  prove  dry  ;  but  in  the  low  itrong  lands,  if  they  get 
their  Wheat  into  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  November, 
the  farmers  think  they  are  in  good  feafon ;  but  fometimes 
it  fo  happens,  from  the  badnefs  of  the  fealon,  that  in  many 
places  the  Wheat  is  not  fown  till  Chrijlmas  or  after  ;  but  this 
late-fawn  Wheat  is  fuhjedt  to  run  too  much  to  flraw,  efpe- 
ci.illy  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  moil!. 

The  ufual  allowance  of  Seed-wheat  to  one  2cre  of  land, 
is  three  bufhels  ;  but  from  repeated,  experiments  it  has  been 
found,  that  half  that  quantity  is  fufficient;  therefore,  if  the 
farmers  have  regard  to  their  own  intereR,  they  fhould  fave 
this  experce  of  feed,  which  amounts  to  a  confidcrable  arti¬ 
cle  in  large  farms,  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  purchaftd, 
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which  mod  of  the  fkilful  farmers  do,  at  leaf!  every  other 
year,  by  way  of  change  ;  for  they  find  that  the  feeds  con¬ 
tinued  long  upon  the  fame  land,  will  not  lucceed  fo  well 
as  when  they  procure  a  change  of  feeds  from  a  diflant 
country.  And  the  fame  is  pradtifed  by  the  hufbandmen  of 
the  Low -Countries,  who  commonly  procure  frefh  feeds  from 
Sicily  every  fecor.d  or  third  year,  which  they  find  fucceed 
better  with  them  than  the  feeds  of  their  own  country.  In 
the  choice  of  the  feeds,  particular  regard  fhould  be  had  to 
the  land  upon  which  it  grew,  for  if  it  is  light  land,  the 
Wheat  which  grew  upon  firong  land  is  the  bed,  and  fo 
« vice  verfa. 

There  have  been  fome  perfons  in  England  curious  enough 
to  procure  their  Seed-wheat  from  Sicily,  which  has  fucceedcd 
very  well  ;  but  the  grain  of  this  has  proved  too  hard  for 
our  Englijh  mills  to  grind,  which  has  occafioned  their  neg- 
ledling  to  procure  their  feeds  from  thence;  nor  do  I  think 
there  can  be  much  advantage  in  procuring  the  feeds  from 
abroad,  fince  the  lands  of  England  arc  fo  various  as  to  afford 
as  much  change  of  feeds  as  will  be  neceffary.  And  the 
lefs  we  purchafefrom  abroad,  the  greater  will  be  the  faving 
to  the  publick ;  fo  that  it  fhould  be  the  bufinefs  of  lkilful 
farmers  to  want  as  few  feeds  as  pofiible,  fir.ce,  by  exchange 
with  each  other,  they  may  fo  contrive  as  not  to  part  wttk 
ready  money  for  any  feeds. 

The  land  which  is  ufu2lly  allotted  for  Wheat,  is  laid  fal¬ 
low  the  fummer  before  the  Corn  is  fown;  duiing  which 
time  it  is  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  to  bring  it  into  a 
tilth ;  and  the  offerer  and  better  the  ground  is  ploughed, 
and  the  more  it  is  laboured  with  harrows  between  each 
ploughing  to  break  and  divide  the  clods,  the  better  will  be 
the  crop,  and  the  fewer  weeds  will  be  produced.  But  in 
this  amcle  mol!  of  the  farmers  are  deficient;  for  after  they 
have  given  their  lands  one  ploughing,  they  frequently  leave 
it  to  produce  weeds,  which  fometimes  are  permitted  to 
Hand  until  they  filed  their  feeds,  whereby  the  ground  will 
be  plentifully  Hocked  with  weeds;  and  as  an  excufe  for 
this,  they  lay  that  thefe  weeds  will  fupply  their  {heep  with 
fome  feed,  and  the  dung  of  the  fheep  will  mend  their  land  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  hufbandry,  for  the  weeds 
will  draw  from  the  land  more  than  the  dung  of  the  iheep 
will  fupply  ;  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beH  method  to. 
keep  the  ground  as  clean  from  weeds  as  poffible,  and  to 
Hir  it  often  to  ftparate  and  break  the  clods,  and  render  the 
land  fine;  and  where  the  land  can  enjoy  a  winter’s  fallow, 
it  will  be  of  much  greater  fervice  to  it  than  the  fummer  ;  by 
thus  labouring  of  the  land,  it  will  be  of  equal  fervice  to  it 
as  a  moderate  drefiing  of  dung.  Therefore  if  the  farmers 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  method  of  hufbandry, 
they  would  find  their  advantage  in  it ;  for  the  expence  of 
dreffing  in  fome  countries  is  fo  great,  as  to  take  away  the 
whole  profit  of  the  crop. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  abfurd  method  in  common  practice 
with  the  farmers,  which  is  the  carrying  of  their  dreffing, 
and  fpreading  it  on  the  land  in  the  fummer,  where  it  Iks 
expofed  till  the  fun  lias  dried  out  all  the  goodnefs  of  it, 
before  it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  dreffing 
is  of  little  value;  therefore  the  dung  fhould  never  be  laid 
on  the  land  fafier  than  it  can  be  ploughed  in,  for  ore  load 
of  dung  fo  managed,  is  better  than  three  in  their  ufual 
method. 

As  Wheat  remains  a  longer  time  upon  the  ground  than 
moff  other  forts  of  Corn,  it  requires  a  greater  Hock  of 
nourifiiment  to  lengthen  and  fill  the  ears :  therefore,  if  the 
dreffing  is  exhaufied  in  winter,  the  Corn  will  have  bus 
fiiort  ears,  and  thofe  but  lean,  nor  will  the  grain  afford 
much  flour;  fo  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  light: 
dreffing  of  foot  in  the  fpring,  at  the  time  the  Wheat  is  bi 
ginning  to  Italic,  proves  of  greater  fervice  to  the.  crop  rh.vi 
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a  ureiiing  oF  dung-laid  or.  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed, 
cfpecially  if  the  dung  is  not  very  good.  Deep  ploughing 
(where  the  ftaple  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it)  is  alfo  of 
great  fervice  to  the  Corn  ;  for  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  roots, 
tvhich  are  the  mouths  that  fupply  the  nourilhment,  extend 
themfelves  very  deep  into  the  ground.  I  have  traced  many 
of  them  upward  of  three  feet,  and  believe  they  fpread  much 
farther  where  the  ground  is  light ;  therefore  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  crop  to  have  the  ground  ftirred  and 
loofened^ to  a  proper  depth  ;  for  by  fo  doing  the  roots  will 
find  a  fupply  of  pafture  for  the  nourifhmenc  and  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  ears,  at  the  time  they  are  forming,  when  it  is 
molt  required  ;  for  if  the  ground  is  ploughed  ihallow,  the 
roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  that  depth  by  the 
fpring  ;  fo  that  when  the  nourilhment  is  wanted  to  fupply 
the  ftalks,  the  roots  are  Hinted  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  foil, 
which  they  cannot  penetrate ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the 
colour  of  the  blade  is  frequently  feen  to  change  in  April, 
and  feld  om  recovers  its  verdure  again  ;  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  ftalks  are  always  weakened  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  the  blade  ;  for  it  is  well  known  from  long  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  leaves  or  blade  of  Corn  are  neceffary  to  d;aw 
in  noufifhment  from  the  air  and  dews,  for  the  increafe  of 
the  llalk  and  ear ;  but  in  order  to  afcertain  this,  I  have 
made  trial  of  it,  by  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  fome  roots  of 
Wheat  alternately,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  have  conflantly 
found  the  flalks  upon  thole  roots  much  fmaller,  the  ears 
fhorter,  and  the  grain  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate 
roots,  whole  blades  were  not  cut.  This  fhews  the  abfur- 
dity  of  that  practice  of  feeding  fheep  upon  Corn  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring.  I  have  frequently  feen  in  fome  gardens, 
pDnts  divelk-d  of  their  lower  leaves,  which  ignorant  perfons 
have  fuppofed  to  draw  away  the  nourilhment  from  the  head  ; 
but  wherever  this  has  been  praflifed,  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  leaves  cut  off, 
the  plants  have  been  weakened  bv  it;  fo  that  until  thofe 
leaves  decay  naturally,  they  rtiould  never  be  taken  off. 

Of  late  years,  many  comports  have  been  advertifed  for 
the  ileeping  of  the  feeds  of  Corn,  in  order  to  improve  their 
growth  ;  fome  of  thefe  have  been  fold  at  a  dear  rate  ;  but 
as  fo  great  fuccefs  was  allured  by  the  inventors,  to  thofe 
who  fhould  make  ufe  of  them,  there  w'ere  numbers  of  per- 
fons  who  made  the  trial ;  but  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
get  information  of  their  experiments,  they  did  not  fucceed 
lo  well  as  to  encourage  the  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions  ;  and 
from  feveral  trials  which  I  made  myfelf  with  great  care,  1 
always  found,  that  the  Wheat  which  had  been  fieepcd  in 
thefe  compofitions  came  up  foorer,  and  grew  much  ranker 
in  the  winter  than  that  which  had  not  been  Iteeped  ;  but  in 
*  the  fpring  the  unrteeped  Wheat  had  a  greater  number  of 
ftalks  to  each  plant,  and  the  ears  were  better  fed  than  thofe 
which  had  been  Iteeped  ;  therefore  thefe  forts  of  comports 
have  been  found  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  crop. 

My  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Wheat  was  fown  in  drills,  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  ; 
the  feeds  which  had  been  rteepcd  were  fown  in  'alternate 
rows,  and  the  intermediate  rows  were  fown  with  unrteeped 
Corn.  The  rows  were  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  the 
grains  were  all  taken  out  of  one  meafure,  and  fown  as 
equally  as  poftible  :  the  Iteeped  Corn  appeared  aboveground 
three  days  before  the  other,  and  continued  to  grow  farter 
than  the  unrteeped  Corn,  during  the  winter;  but  in  the 
fpring,  the  blade  of  the  Iteeped  Corn  changed  its  colour, 
and  their  points  became  brown  ;  then  I  gave  a  light  drefling 
one  of  the  rows,  which  foon  recovered  its  verdure,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  the  ftrongeft  row  of  the  whole ;  but  the 
others  which  had  not  this  drefling,  produced  weaker  llalks 
and  ears  than  that  which  was  not  Iteeped. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  general  the  fanners  fow 
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more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Corn  on  their  lands  than 
is  neceffary  ;  therefore  there  is  a  great  wafte  of  grain,  which 
in  fcarce  years  amounts  to  a  confiderable  fum  in  large  farms, 
and  to  a  whole  country  it  is  an  object  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  publick;  but  I  fear  whatever  may  be  faid  to  prevent 
this,  will  have  but  little  weight  with  the  practitioners  of 
agriculture,  who  are  fo  fond  ot  old  cuftoms,  as  rarely  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  them,  though  they  are  extremely 
abfurd.  But  if  thefe  people  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make 
the  trial  with  care,  they  muft  be  foon  convinced  of  their 
error;  for  if  they  will  but  examine  a  field  of  Corn  fown  in 
the  common  way,  they  will  find  but  few  roots  which  have 
more  than  two  or  three  ftalks,  unlofs  by  chance,  where 
there  may  be  fome  few  roots  which  have  room  to  fpread, 
upon  which  there  may  be  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ftalks,  and  fre¬ 
quently  many  more  ;  but  I  have  feen  a  field  of  Wheat  which 
had  not  a  greater  allowance  than  one  bulhel  of  Corn  to  an 
acre,  fo  that  the  roots  had  room  to  fpread,  produce  from 
fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen  ftalks,  which  were  flrong,  and  had 
long  well-nourifhed  ears ;  and  the  produce  of  flour  was 
much  greater  than  in  any  of  thofe  fields  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  were  fown  with  the  common  allowance.  Where 
the  land  is  good,  and  the  roots  ftand  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  each  other,  there  will  be  few  roots  which  will  not 
produce  as  many  ftalks  as  1  have  here  mentioned,  and  the 
ears  will  be  better  nourifhed. 

But  if  the  land  is  not  covered  with  the  blades  of  Corn  by 
the  fpring,  the  farmers  think  they  fhall  have  no  crop  ; 
whereas,  if  they  would  have  patience  to  wait  till  the  roots 
put  out  their  Hems,  they  would  foon  be  convinced  of  the 
contrary,  efpecially  if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  draw 
a  weighty  roller  over  the  Wheat  in  March,  which  will  caufe 
tt  to  fpread  ;  and  by  fettling  of  the  loofe  ground  to  the 
roots,  the  drying  winds  in  the  fpring  would  be  prevented 
from  penetrating  to  their  fibres,  fo  will  produce  the  more 
llalk ;  but  -before  this  operation,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
the  Corn  cleaned  from  weeds,  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to 
-grow,  they  will  draw  away  much  nourilhment  from  it  ;  and 
if,  at  this  feafon,  the  land  is  made  clean  from  weeds,  the 
Corn  will  foon  after  fpread,  and  cover  the  ground,  whereby 
the  growth  of  weeds  will  be  greatly  lefiened. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  hufbandry  which  requires  the 
farmer’s  attention  more  than  that  of  keeping  his  land  clean 
from  weeds  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  who  trouble  themfelves 
about  it,  or  who  underrtand  the  proper  method  of  doing  it; 
few  of  them  know  thofe  weeds  which  are  annual,  fo  as  to 
dillinguilh  them  from  thofe  which  are  perennial ;  and  with¬ 
out  this  knowledge,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a 
perfon  to  clean  his  land,  let  his  ir.duftry  be  ever  fo  great, 
for  annual  weeds  may  be  foon  deftroyed,  if  taken  in  time; 
whereas,  if  they  are  negle&ed,  their  feeds  will  foon  ripen 
and  fcatter  ;  alter  which  it  will  require  three  times  the  la¬ 
bour  and  expence  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  would  have  been 
fufficient  at  the  beginning;  and  then  the  crop  would  have 
had  no  bad  neighbours  to  rob  it  of  its  nourilhment.  The 
common  method  now  pra&ifed  is  a  very  abfurd  one,  for 
the  weeds  are  left  to  grow  till  the  Wheat  is  beginning  to 
ear,  by  which  time  many  of  the  weeds  are  in  flower,  and 
fome  will  have  ripened  feeds.  Befide  the  ground  being 
covered  by  the  Corn,  all  the  low  weeds  are  hid,  and  thefe 
are  left  to  ripen  and  fcatter  their  feeds;  the  tall  weeds  only 
are  taken  out,  and  if  the  people  employed  are  not  careful, 
many  of  thefe  will  efcape  them,  as  they  will  be  fo  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  llalks  of  Wheat,  as  not  to  appear,  unlefs 
diligently  fought  after.  By  this  method  the  weeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ftand,  and  rob  the  Corn  of  its  nourifhment,  during 
the  principal  time  of  its  growth,  and  the  humble  weeds  are 
never  deftroyed ;  and  by  going  among!!  the  ftalks  when 
|  they  are  tall,  great  numbers  of  them  are  broken  and  trod 

under 
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under  the  work-peoples  feet ;  yet  however  obvious  this  is 
to  every  farmer,  none  of  them  have  thought  of  altering  this 
practice.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  method  which 
is  now  in  common  practice  among  the  kitchen-gardeners, 
which  has  been  found  of  great  benefit  to  their  crops,  and 
has  alfo  been  a  great  faving  to  them  in  the  expence  of  weed¬ 
ing,  which  is  making  ufe  of  the  fmall  kind  of  hoes  for 
cleaning  the  Wheat  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  ground 
is  covered  with  the  blades  of  Corn.  With  this  inftrument, 
all  the  low  as  well  as  the  tall  weeds  will  be  cut  up,  and  if 
it  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  weeds  being  then  fmall 
will  loon  die.  Where  the  ground  happens  to  be  very  full 
of  weeds,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  go  over  it  a  ferond  time, 
at  about  three  weeks  after  the  firft,  to  cut  up  any  weeds 
which  may  have  before  efcaped.  By  laying  the  ground 
clean  at  this  time,  the  Corn  will  not  be  robbed  of  its  nourifh' 
ment ;  and  there  will  not  be  time  for  the  weeds  to  grow  fo 
as  to  prejudice  it  much  after,  for  the  ground  will  be  lb  much 
fhaded  by  the  Corn,  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  fo  that  they 
cannot  have  time  to  ripen  their  feeds  before  harveft. 

If,  at  the  time  of  this  operation,  the  roots  of  Corn  are 
cut  up  where  they  are  too  clcfe,  it  will  be  found  of  great 
fervice  to  the  other ;  but  this,  I  fear,  few  of  the  old  far¬ 
mers  will  ever  agree  with  me  in,  though  what  I  mention  is 
not  from  theory  but  experiments,  which  have  been  repeated 
with  great  care  ;  and  where  it  was  pradlifed,  the  produce  of 
twenty  rods  of  ground  was  much  greater  both  in  weight 
and  meafure  than  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  in  the  belt 
part  of  the  field,  where  this  was  not  pradlifed,  and  the 
Italics  Hood  upright,  when  a  great  part  of  the  Coin  in  the 
fame  field  was  lodged. 

I  have  often  obferved  in  thofe  fields  where  foot-paths  are 
made  through  the  Corn,  that  by  the  fide  of  thofe  paths 
where  the  Corn  is  thin,  and  has  been  trodden  down  in  the 
winter  and  fpring,  the  {talks  have  food  ervdt,  when  molt 
of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  field  has  been  laid  fiat  on  the  ground, 
which  was  owing  to  the  (talks  being  fo  much  fironger  from 
their  having  more  room  ;  the  other  having  been  drawn  up 
tall  ar.d  {lender  by  being  fo  clofe.  There  is  alfo  another 
great  advantage  in  keeping  Corn  clean  from  weeds,  and 
giving  it  room  to  fpread,  which  is,  that  the  Corn  is  not  fo 
liable  to  take  the  fmut  as  when  it  is  full  of  weeds,  and  the 
roots  too  much  crowded,  this  1  have  frequently  obferved  ; 
fo  that  cleannefs  and  free  air  is  as  efiential  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables  as  animals,  and  the  changing  of  the  feed  annu¬ 
ally  is  alfo  as  neceffary  as  the  change  of  air  is  to  all  forts  of 
animals ;  for  where  this  has  been  carefully  p  radii  led,  there 
has  rarely  happened  any  fmutty  Corn  in  the  field. 

Brining  of  the  Seed-wheat  is  what  the  farmers  generally 
pradlife  to  prevent  the  fmut,  which  in  moll  years  anfwers 
very -well  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  more 
to  this  than  keeping  the  plants  in  good  health,  which  is 
better  eftedted  by  the  method  before  propofed,  for  by  ftir- 
ring  of  the  ground  with  the  hoe  between  the  roots  of  Corn 
in  the  fpring,  they  will  be  better  fupplied  with  nourifhment ; 
for  in  ilrong  lands,  where  the  water  may  have  lam  in  the 
winter,  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  bind  fo  hard  on  the 
fir  lb  dry  weather,  as  to  Hint  the  Corn,  and  frequently  caufe 
it  to  change  colour.  When  this  happens,  the  roots  feldorn 
put  out  many  {balks,  and  thofe  which  aie  put  out  are  weak  ; 
but  where  the  furface  of  the  ground  can  be  ftirred  to  loofen 
the  parts,  the  Corn  will  foon  recove;  its  colour  and  ftrength, 
a  d  cover  ihe  land  with  fhoots. 

What  has  been  here  diredbed,  mull  be  underfioed  to  re¬ 
late  to  Wheat  fown  in  broad-calb,  which  is  the  ufua]  me¬ 
thod  pradlifed  by  farmers  in  every  part  of  England \  for  the 
horfe-hoe’mg  hufbandry,  which  was  pradlifed  by  Mr.  Tull, 
has  been  alniolb  iiniverfalw  rejedled  by  the  farmers  in  every 
country,  it  being  fo  oppoiite  to  their  accullorr.ed  pradbice, 
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that  few  of  they  can  be  prevailed  uport  to  make  trial  o^*  it ; 
and  indeed,  by  the  abfurdity  of  the  author  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lars,  he  has  difeouraged  many  from  engaging  in  it,  who  would 
otherwife  have  pradlifed  it;  but  upon  finding  Mr.  Tull  pofi- 
tively  affeiting,  that  the  fame  land  would  nourifh  the  fame 
fpecies  ol  plants  without  changing  the  crops  for  ever,  and  thi 3 
without  manure,  which  being  contrary  to  all  experience,  led 
them  to  believe  his  other  principles  had  no  better  founda¬ 
tion.  And  he  pradlifed  this  method  of  fowing  the  fame 
Ipecies  upon  the  fame  ground  till  his  crops  failed,  and  were 
much  worfe  than  thofe  of  his  neighbours,  who  continued 
their  old  method  of  hufbandry  ;  and  hereby  his  horfe  hoeing 
hufbandry  was  ridiculed  by  them,  and  laid  afide  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  engaging  in  it.  But  notwithlbanding  thofe 
and  fome  other  particulars  which  have  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Tull,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  new  hufban¬ 
dry  might  be  univerfally  pradlifed  ;  for  fome  few  perfor.s 
who  have  made  fufficient  trial  of  it,  have  found  their  crops 
anfwer  much  better  than  in  the  common  or  old  method  of 
hufbandry  ;  and  the  French,  who  have  learned  it  from  Mr. 
Tull's  book,  are  engaging  in  the  pradlice  of  it  with  greater 
ardour  than  thofe  of  our  own  country;  and  although  they 
had  not  the  proper  inftruments  of  agriculture  for  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  met  with  as  ftrong  oppofition  from  the  per- 
ions  employed  to  execute  the  bufinefs,  as  in  England,  yet 
the  gentlemen  feem  determined  to  perfilb  in  the  pradlice  of 
it  ;  though,  as  yet,  few  of  their  experiments  have  had  the 
iuccefs  they  hoped  for,  partly  from  the  awkwardnefs  of  their 
labourers,  and  partly  from  their  averfenefs  to  pradlife  this 
hufbandry,  and  alfo  from  their  being  made  in  lands  net 
well  conditioned  ;  but  yet  their  produce  has  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  old  hufbandry,  and  they  fay,  that  if  the  produce 
of  the  land  in  the  new  method  of  hufbandry,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  that  in  the  old  way,  yet  by  faving  feven  parts  from 
eight  of  the  Seed-corn,  it  is  a  great  affair  to  a  whole  coun¬ 
try,  efpecialiy  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  given  full  diredtions  for  the  practice  of 
this  hufbandry,  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  his  book  for  in- 
ftrudlion,  and  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  late  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  his  method,  whereby  the 
utility  of  it  will  more  fully  appear. 

The  firfi  was  in  a  field  of  Wheat,  which  was  fown  partly 
in  broad-cail  in  the  common  method,  and  partly  according, 
to  Tull's  method  ;  the  fpots  thus  fown  were  not  regular  in 
lands,  but  interfperfed  indifferently  in  many  diredlions. 
Thofe  parts  of  the  field  in  Tull's  method,  were  in  rows  at 
two  feet  difiance,  and  Hood  thin  in  the  rows.  The  roots 
©f  the  Wheat  in  thefe  fpots  had  from  ten  to  thirty  fiaiks 
upon  a  root,  and  continued  upright  till  it  was  reaped  ; 
whereas  few  of  the  roots  in  the  common  method  had  more 
than  two  or  three  fiaiks,  and  thefe  were  moil  of  them  lodged 
before  harvefi;  fo  that  upon  trial  of  the  grain  when  threfhed, 
there  was  near  a  third  part  more  in  weight  and  meafure, 
than  from  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  taken  in  the  be  ft 
part  of  the  field  fown  in  the  common  way. 

Another  trial  was  made  in  fowing  of  the  Corn  in  rows 
at  different  diftances,  with  fome  fown  in  two  parts  of  the 
ground  broad-caft.  The  event  was,  that  all  which  was 
fown  broad-caft  in  the  ufual  way  was  lodged,  as  was  all'o 
moft  of  that  where  the  rows  were  fix  or  nine  inches  afunder  5 
thofe  which  flood  a  foot  dillance  efcaped  better,  but  the 
rows  two  feet  afunder  were  the  be  ft,  and  the  produce  much 
greater  than  any  of  the  other  ;  which  plainly  lhews  the  ab¬ 
furdity  of  that  pradlice,  in  fowing  a  great  quantity  of  feeds,  to 
have  a  better  produce,  which  is  the  ocimon  of  moft  of  the 
old  farmers  ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  gardeners,  who  allowed  near  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  feeds  for  the  fame  fpace  of  ground,  as  is  now  ufually 
fown,  and  thefe  crops  are  greatly  fuperioi  to- any  of  tlr  fe. 
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The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Wheat  is  various,  according 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  In  fome  of  the  {hallow,  chalky, 
down  lands,  where  there  have  been  near  four  bufhels  of 
Corn  fown,  I  have  known  the  produce  not  more  than 
double  of  the  feed  ;  but  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  farmer 
had  much  better  let  his  land  lie  wafie,  fince  the  produce 
will  not  defray  the  expence,  fo  that  more  than  the  rent  of 
the  land  is  lofi :  and  although  thefe  fort  of  crops  are  fre¬ 
quently  feen  on  fuch  land,  yet  fuch  is  the  paffion  for  plough¬ 
ing  among  the  hufbandmen  at  prefent,  that  if  they  were 
not  retrained  by  their  landlords,  they  would  introduce  the 
plough  into  every  held,  notwithfianding  they  are  fure  to 
lofe  by  it. 

But  although  the  produce  of  thefe  poor  downs  is  fo  fmall, 
as  before  related,  yet  upon  good  land,  where  the  Corn  has 
hood  thin  upon  the  ground,  I  have  known  eight  and  ten 
quarters  reaped  from  an  acre  over  the  whole  field,  and 
l'ometimes  much  more.  And  I  have  been  informed  by 
perfons  of  great  credit,  that  on  good  land,  which  was  dril¬ 
led  and  managed  with  the  horfe-hoe,  they  have  had  twelve 
quarters  from  an  acre  of  land,  which  is  a  great  produce  ; 
and  this  is  with  greater  certainty,  if  the  feafon  proves  bad, 
than  can  be  expelled  by  the  common  hufbandry. 

The  price  of  Corn  varies  continually,  and  this  variation 
is  often  very  great  in  the  fpace  of  one  or  two  years ;  fo 
that  from  being  fo  cheap,  as  that  the  farmers  could  not  pay 
their  rents  in  the  compafs  of  a  year  or  two,  the  price  has 
been  more  than  doubled  ;  for  or.e  or  two  plentiful  harvells 
have  lowered  the  price  of  Wheat  fo  much,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  the  needy  farmer  to  go  on  with  his  bufinefs, 
who  wants  ready  money  for  his  crops  as  foon  as  he  can 
prepare  them  for  the  market.  This  has  eftabliffied  a  fet 
of  people  tailed  dealers  in  Corn,  who  have  taken  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farmer’s  neceiiity,  and  engroffed  their  Corn 
to  keep  it  for  better  markets  ;  and  theie  dealers  have  of 
late  years  increafed  greatly  in  their  numbers,  to  the  great 
.prejudice  of  the  raifers  and  alio  the  confumers  of  Corn, 
which  may  in  time  prove  fatal  to  the  country,  by  rnonopo-  1 
lizing  the  greateft  par:  of  the  produce,  and  then  fet  their 
own  price  upon  it;  fo  that  between  thefe  Corn-faflors,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  diftillers,  the  price  of  bread  may 
be  too  great  lor  the  labouring  poor,  which  is  an  affair  that 
requires  more  publick  attention  then  has  yet  been  given 
to  it. 

The  Trench  have  been,  and  are  building  publick  grana¬ 
ries  for  the  confervation  of  their  Corn,  in  moil  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  for  as  in  fome  years  they  have  great  plenty  of  Corn, 
and  at  other  times  as  great  fcarcity,  they  are  contriving  to 
prevent  any  great  want  of  it. 

When  the  Wheat  is  fold  much  under  four  {hillings  the 
'  bulhel,  the  farmer  cannot  pay  bis  rent,  and  live  ;  nor  can 
the. poorer  fort  of  people  afford  to  purchafe  good  bread, 
when  the  Wheat  is  fold  at  a  price  much  higher  than  fix 
{hillings  the  bulhel ;  therefore  when  it  is  at  a  medium  be- 
tween  thefe,  there  can  be  no  great  caufe  of  complaint  on 
either  fide. 

TRIUMFETTA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  40.  tab.  8. 

The  Char  after  s  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement,  but  it  has  five  linear,  erect,  \ 
obtufe  petals,  which  turn  inward ;  it  has  ten  awl -Jh  aped  rifng  j 
famina  the  length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  fmgle  fummits, 
and  a  rcundijh  germen,  jupportivg  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  Jia-  j 
mina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid ftigma.  The  germen  aftervoard  j 
becomes  a  globular  capjule,  fet  with  long  prickles  on  every  \ 
fide,  having  four  cells ,  each  containing  one  Jeed,  which  is  con-  j 
vex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Triumfetta  caule  fruticofo,  folds  tricufpidatis  ferratis,  _ 
fhrilus  axillaribus  terminalibujque.  Triumfetta  with  a  ihrubby 
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ftalk,  three-pointed  fhwed  leaves,  and  flowers  fpringing 
from  the  wings,  and  terminating  the  ftalk. 

2.  Iriumfetta  folds  oblongo-ovatis,  obtufe  ferratis ,  pe¬ 
tiole  longijjimis.  Icon.  tab.  298.  Triumfetta  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  bluntly  fawed,  having  very  long  foot-fialks. 

The  firfi  fort  grows  naturally  in  fatnaica  and  moflof  the 
other  iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies  ;  it  rifes  with  an  upright  Item 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  which  becomes  ligneous 
toward  the  bottom,  dividing  upward  into  four  or  five 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  placed  alternately,  divided 
almoft  into  three  lobes  toward  the  top,  ending  in  acute 
points ;  they  are  covered  with  a  foft  brown  down  on  their 
under  fide,  but  their  upper  is  of  a  yellowifh  green  ;  their 
borders  are  acutely  but  unequally  fawed,  Banding  upon 
foot-ftalks  an  inch  long.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
long  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  come 
out  feveral  fmall  clutters.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  the  pe¬ 
tals  narrow,  of  a  yellow  colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
burry  caplules,  fomet’ning  like  thole  of  the  Agrimony,  but 
rounder ;  the  prickles  are  longer  than  thofe,  and  are  placed 
on  every  fide.  This  plant  generally  flowers  here  in  fuly 
and  Auguft ,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  do  fometimes 
ripen. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  rifing  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  Balks  are  ligneous, 
branching  out  toward  the  top  into  three  or  four  Bender 
branches,  garnifhed  with  entire  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  clufiers 
of  pale  yellow  flowers,  Banding  upon  pretty  long  foot-Balks. 
The  empalements  of  the  flowers  are  cut  into  live  narrow 
fegments,  but  foon  fall  off ;  the  flower  has  five  ereft  petals, 
and  generally  ten  Bender  fiamina,  terminated  by  roundifli 
fummits,  with  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  one  hairy  Byle, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Bigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  round  prickly  capfule  with  four  or  five  cells,  each 
including  one  feed. 

Thefe  forts  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muB  be 
fown  on  a  hot- bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  and  haVe  four  or  five  leaves,  they  Should  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  {hading  them  from  the  fun 
until  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  mufi  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  other  tender 
exotick  plants.  During  the  fummer  feafon  the  plants  may 
remain  in  this  hot-bed,  but  in  autumn  the  firfi  mufi  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Itove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed.  If 
the  plants  live  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  the 
following  fummer,  fo  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn  ;  but 
they  may  be  continued  two  years,  provided  they  are  care¬ 
fully  managed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  annual  ;  fo,  if  the  plants  are  brought 
forward  early  in  fummer,  they  will  flower  in  autumn,  but 
mufi  be  removed  into  a  flove  to  perfect  the  feeds,  which 
fddom  ripen  in  England  before  Chriftlmas. 

TROLLIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  bozo.  Globe  Ranunculus, 
or  Locker  Gowlans. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement  ;  it  has  about  fourteen  oval 
petals,  who  ft  points  meet  together  with  nine  neftariums ,  which 
are  narrow,  plain,  incurved,  and  umbilicated,  perforated  at  their 
baft,  and  a  great  number  of  briftly  ftamina,  terminated  by  ere  ft 
fummits ,  with  numerous  germina  fitting  clofe  like  a  column,  hav¬ 
ing  no  ftyles,  but  are  crowned  by  pointed  ftigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  become  fo  many  cap/ules,  ccllefted  into  an  oval  head , 
each  containing  one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Trollius  ccrollis  conniventibus,  neftariis  Ion git udine 
ftamintim.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  556.  Trollius  with  the  petals 
of  the  flower  meeting,  and  ne&arii  the  length  of  the 

flamina  ; 
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Hamina ;  commonly  called  Globe  Flower,  or  Locker . 
Govvlans. 

2.  Trollius  coroliis  patentibus  neftariis  longit  udine  petalo- 
rum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557.  Trollius  with  an  open  fpreading 
flower,  and  nettariums  the  length  of  the  petals. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties  in 
England,  and  in  many  parts  of  Wales.  I  found  it  in  great 
plenty  growing  in  the  park  of  Burron.v-H.all,  in  Lancajhire ; 
it  has  a  perennial,  fibrous,  black  root,  from  which  fpring 
up  many  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  Wolffbane,  cut 
into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near 
two  feet  high  ;  it  is  fmooth,  hollow,  and  branches  toward 
the  top  ;  each  branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Crow-foot,  which  has  no  em- 
palement,  compofed  of  feveral  concave  petals,  whofe  points 
turn  inward  toward  each  other,  covering  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration,  fo  are  of  a  globular  form  ;  whence  it  had  the  title 
of  Globe  Ranunculus.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May 
and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 
This  plant  is  frequently  kept  in  gardens  about  London,  and 
is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots;  the  belt  time 
for  doing  this  is  the  latter  end  of  September ,  when  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  decay.  The  roots  Ihould  not  be  divided 
into  fmall  parts,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  itrong  the 
following  year,  and  Ihould  be  planted  at  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other ;  it  requires  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moill 
foil.  The  roots  need  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years,  unlefs  there  is  a  defire  of  in- 
creafing  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  the  imperial  garden  at  P eterjburgh ,  and 
has  been  communicated  iince  to  feveral  parts  of  Europe-, 
this  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  larger  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  lighter  green  colour ;  their  fegments  are  fewer  and 
larger,  refembling  thofe  of  the  yellow  Monks  Hood.  The 
petals  of  the  flower  fpread  open,  and  do  not  converge  at 
their  points  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers,  fta- 
mina,  and  nedtariums  are  of  an  elegant  Saffron  colour.  It 
flowers  in  May. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  firft,  but  it  requires  a  moifler  foil,  and  Ihould  have  a 
fhady  fituation,  but  not  under  the  drip  of. trees;  it  thrives 
bell  on  a  north  border  where  the  foil  is  loamy,  but  not  too 
fiirf.  In  fuch  fituations  the  plants  will  produce  feeds  in 
England,  but  if  they  are  in  a  dry  foil,  or  much  expofed  to 
the  fun,  they  frequently  die  in  fummer.  I  have  feen  this 
fort  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  where  the  furface  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  mofs  to  keep  it  moift. 

As  the  flowers  of  both  thefe  plants  make  a.  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  during  their  continuance,  they  deferve  a  place  in  every 
good  garden  for  the  fake  of  variety,  efpecially  as  they  will 
thrive  in  moift  fhady  places  where  few  better  plants  will 
live;  and  by  thus  fuiting  the  plants  to  the  different  foils 
and  fituations  of  a  garden,  every  part  may  be  furnillied  with 
beauties,  and  a  great  variety  may  be  preferved. 

TROPAiOLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  421.  Indian  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fiovser  is  of  one  leaf,  ending  in  five 
points  ;  it  is  ercB,  fpreading,  and  falls  off.  The  two  under  feg¬ 
ments  are  narrow  ;  their  tail  ends  in  a  neflarious  horn,  which  is 
longer  than  ike  empalement.  The  flower  has  five  roundijh  petals 
inferted  in  the  figments  of  the  empalement ;  the  two  upper  fit 
tlofi  to  the  foot  f  talk,  but  the  lower  have  oblong  hairy  tails.  It 
has  eight  fisort  awl-Jl.aped fiamina ,  which  decline,  and  are  un¬ 
equal,  terminated  by  oblong  rifling fummits,  having  four  cells ,  and 
a  rcundifh  germen  with  three  lobes,  which  are  Jireaked,  J. import¬ 
ing  a  jingle  erefl  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  fiigma.  The 
germen  Afterward  becomes  a  / olid  fruit  in  three  parts ,  convex  on 
the  outfide,  angular  within,  having  many  furrows,  each  part  or 
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cell  including  one  furrowed  feed,  convex  on  one  fide ,  and  angular 
on  the  other.  6 

The  Species  are; 

T  Trop/eoi,um  foliis  fubquinquelobis,  petalis  obtufis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  93.  Tropaeolum  with  leaves  which  are  alnaoft  di¬ 
vided  into  five  lobes,  and  obtufe  petals  to  the  flower ;  the 
common,  or  fmall  Indian  Crefs. 

2.  Tro  p/eolum  foliis  integris ,  petalis  acuminato  fetaceis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  93.  Tropacolum  with  entire  leaves,  and  acute- 
pointed  briftly  petals  to  the  flower ;  commonly  called  greater 
Indian  Crefs. 

The  firft  fort  grows'  naturally  in  Peru  ;  this  was  firft 
brought  to  Europe  in  1684,  and  was  raifed  in  the  gardens  of 
count  Bevening  in  Holland. 

It  has  a  trailing  herbaceous  ftalk,  garr.ifhcd  with  leaves 
almoft  circular.  The  foot-ftalk  is  inferted  in  the  center  of 
the  leaf,  like  a  buckler,  as  in  the  Navel  wort ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  colour;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  handing  upon  very  long  {lender 
foot-lialks,  of  an  admirable  ftruifture,  compofed  of  five 
acute-pointed  petals ;  the  two  upper  are  large  and  rounded  ; 
the  three  under  are  narrow  ;  their  tails  join  together,  and 
are  lengthened  into  a  tail  two  inches  long.  After  the  flower 
is  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit,  which  is  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  divided  into  three  lobes,  each  including  one 
ftreaked  feed.  It  flowers  from  Midfummer  till  the  froft  flops 
it  in  autumn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep  Orange- 
coloured  flower,  inclining  to  red,  and  the  other  with  a  pale 
yellow  flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Lima  ;  this  has 
larger  ftalks  than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  alfo  larger, 
and  their  borders  are  indented  almoft  into  lobes  ;  the  flowers 
are  larger,  and  their  petals  are  rounded  at  their  points. 
There  are  two  colours  of  this  fort  as  in  the  former,  and  one 
|  with  double  flowers,  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  for 
!  it  does  not  produce  feeds. 

j  The  firft  fort  is  lefs  common  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  than  the  fecond,  though  it  was  formerly  more  fo  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  being  larger  make  a  finer  appearance, 
for  which  it  is  preferred  ;  they  are  both  efteemed  annual 
plants,  though  they  may  be  continued  through  the  winter 
if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  a  good  green-houfe, 
in  like  manner  as  that  with  double  flowers  is  preferred,  fo 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as  that  is;  but,  as  thefe 
ripen  their  feeds  conftantly  every  year,  the  plants  are  gene¬ 
rally  raifed  from  them  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  April  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  iliould  be  where 
their  ftalks  may  have  fupport,  for  they  will  climb  ‘fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  when  they  are  trained  up,  and  then  their 
flowers  will  make  a  good  appearance  ;  but  when  they  trail 
upon  the  ground,  they  will  fpread  over  the  neighbouring 
plants,  and  become  unfightly. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are  frequently  eaten  in  fal- 
lads  ;  they  have  a  warm  tafte  like  the  Garden  Crefs,  and 
are  efteemed  very  wholefome ;  they  are  likewife  ufed  for 
garr.ilhing  difhes.  The  feeds  are  pickled,  and  by  fome  are 
preferred  to  moft  kinds  of  pickles  for  fauce. 

TUBEROSE.  See  Po'yanthes. 

TULIPA.  Tourn.  Infi.  P.  H.  373.  tab.  199  if  200. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  576.  Tulip. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  of  the  bell-Jhape,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  oblong,  oval,  concave,  erect  petals ;  it  has  fix  awl- 
Jhpped  fiamina,  which  are  jhorter  than  the  petals,  terminated  ly 
oblong  four-cornered  fummits,  and  a  large,  oblong,  taper,  three- 
cornered  germen,  having  no  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  triangular , 
three-lobed ,  permanent  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  three-cornered  capjule,  having  three  cells ,  which , are 

5  L  filled 
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filled  with  comprefifed  fieeds ,  lying  over  each  other  in  a  double 
order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tulip  a  fiore  fiubnutemte ,  fioliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  305.  Tulip  with  a  noddir  g  flower,  and  fpear-lhaped 
leaves ;  or  the  {"mailer,  yellow,  Italian  Tulip. 

2.  Tulipa  jkre  ereflo,  fioliis  ovato -  lanceolatis .  Lin.  Sp. 
Flant.  306.  Tulip  with  an  ereft  flower,  and  oval  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves.  This  is  the  common  Tulip  with  all  its 
varieties. 

The  fiift  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  the  Englifih  gar¬ 
dens,  but  fince  there  has  been  fo  many  varieties  of  the 
fecor.d  fort  propagated  in  England ,  the  firft  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  old  negle&ed  gar¬ 
dens.  The  petals  of  this  flower  end  in  acute  points ;  the 
flower  is  yellow,  and  nods  on  one  fide,  and  the  leaves  are 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  common  Tulip  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  de- 
fcription  ;  and  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  flowers,  which  may  be  feen  in 
one  good  garden,  flnee  there  is  no  end  of  their  numbers; 
and  what  feme  people  may  value  at  a  confiderable  rate, 
others  rejedt ;  befide  there  are  annually  a  great  variety  of 
new  flowers  obtained  from  breeders,  fo  thole  which  are  old, 
if  they  have  not  very  good  properties  to  recommend  them, 
are  thrown  out  and  defpifed,  1  fhall  therefore  point  out  the 
properties  of  a  good  Tulip,  according  to  the  charadterilticks 
of  the  bell  florilTs  of  the  prefent  age.  1.  It  fhould  have  a 
tall  flron-g  ftem.  2.  The  flower  ihould  confifl  of  fix  leaves, 
three  within,  and  three  without ;  the  former  ought  to  be 
larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their  bottom  fliould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  top,  and  their  upper  part  fliould  be  rounded 
off,  and  not  terminate  in  a  point.  4.  Thefe  leaves,  when 
opened,  lhould  neither  turn  inward,  nor  bend  outward,  but 
rather  iland  ereft,  and  the  flower  lhould  be  of  a  middling 
fize,'  nekher  over  large,  nor  too  fmall.  5.  The  llripes 
ihould  be  fmall  and  regular,  arifing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  for  if  there  are  any  remains  of  the  former  felf- 
coloured  bottom,  the  liow'er  is  in  danger  of  lofing  its  ftripes 
again.  The  chives  fhould  not  be  yellow,  but  of  a  brown 
colour.  When  a  flower  has  all  thefe  properties,  it  is  efteem.ed 
agood  one. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  clalfes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  leafons  of  flowering  ;  as  Prtecoces ,  or  early 
blowers,  Medias,  or  middling  blowers,  and  Serotitscs,  or  late 
blowers ;  but  there  is  no  occafion  for  making  any  more 
diftindtions  than  two,  viz.  early  and  late  blowers. 

The  early-blowing  Tulips  are  not  near  fo  fair,  nor  rife 
half  fo  high,  as  the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly  valued  for 
appearing  fo  early  in  the  fpring  ;  fome  of  which  will  flower 
the  end  of  February  in  mild  feafons,  if  planted  in  a  warm 
border  near  a  wall,  pale,  hedge,  or  other  Ihelter,  and  a 
month  after  the  others  will  fucceed  them  ;  fo  that  they  keep 
flowering  until  the  general  feafon  for  the  late  flowers  to  blow, 
which  is  toward  the  end  of  April. 

The  roots  of  the  early-blowing  Tulips  fliould  be  planted 
the  beginning  cf  September  in  a  warm  border,  near  a  wall, 
pale,  or  hedge,  becaufe  if  they  are  put  into  an  open  foot  of 
ground,  their  buds  are  in  danger  of  fuffering  by  morning 
frofls  in  the  fpring.  The  foil  for  thefe  fliould  be  renewed 
every  year,  where  peo:  le  intend  to  have  them  fair.  The 
bell  foil  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light 
loamy  paflure,  with  the  turf  rotted  amongit  it;  and  to  this 
Ihould  be  added  a  fourth  part  of  fea  fand.  This  mixture 
may  be  laid  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  which  will  be 
fufficient,  for  thefe  need  not  be  planted  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  deep  at  mod.  The  offsets  lhould  not  be  planted 
/  amongft  the  blowing  roots,  but'in  a  border  by  themfelves, 
where  they  may  be  planted  pretty  clofe  together,  efpecialiy 
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if  they  are  fmall ;  but  thefe  fliould  be  taken  up  when  their 
leaves  decay,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blowing  roots, 
othervvife  they  would  rot ;  for  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the 
late  blowers,  nor  do  they  increafe  half  fo  fall  as  thofe,  fo 
that  a  greater  care  is  required  to  preferve  the  offsets  of  them. 

When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  in  the  fpring,  the  earth  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  borders  fliould  be  gently  llirred  and 
cleared  from  weeds;  and  as  the  buds  appear,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  cover  them 
with  mats,  for  want  of  which  many  times  they  are  blighted, 
and  their  flower- buds  decay  before  they  blow,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  injurious  to  the  roots,  as  is  alfo  the  cropping  of  the 
flowers,  fo  foon  as  they  are  blown,  becaufe  their  roots, 
which  are  formed  new  every  year,  are  not  at  that  time  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  magnitude,  and  are  hereby  deprived  of 
proper  noui  ifhment. 

If,  when  thefe  flowers  are  blown,  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
very  warm,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  th$m  with  mats,  iAc. 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  as  alio  if  the  nights  are  froily,  they 
fliould  be  in  like  manner  covered,  whereby  they  may  be 
preferved  a  long  time  in  beauty  ;  but,  when  their  flowers 
are  decayed,  and  their  feed-velfels  begin  to  fwell,  they 
fliould  be  broken  off  juft  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  becaufe  if 
they  are  permitted  to  feed,  i:  will  injure  the  roots. 

When  the  leaves  of  thefe  flowers  arc  decayed  (which 
will  be  before  the  late  blowers  are  out  of  flower),  their 
roots  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  fpread  upon  mats  in  a  fhady 
place  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  fliould  be  cleared  from  their 
filth,  and  put  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  vermin  cannot  come 
to  them,  until  the  feafon  for  planting  them  dgain,  being 
very  careful  to  pieferve  every  fort  feparate,  that  you  may 
know  how  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the  time  for  planting  them 
again,  becaufe  it  is  the  better  way  to  plant  all  the  roots  of 
each  fort  together  (and  not  to  intermix  them,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  pradtifed  in  moft  other  kinds  of  flowers)  ;  for  as  there 
are  few  of  them  which  blow  at  the  fame  time,  fo,  when 
the  feveral  roots  of  one  fort  are  Scattered  through  a  whole 
border,  they  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  ;  whereas, 
when  twenty  or  thirty  roots  of  the  fame  fort  are  placed  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  all  flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  have  a 
better  effedi. 

There  are  many  curious  perfons,  who,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  feveral  kinds  of  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted 
flowers  feparate,  have  large  fiat  boxes  made,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  fmall  partitions,  each  of  which  is  num¬ 
bered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  divifions  of  their  beds ;  fo 
that  when  a  catalogue  of  their  roots  is  made,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  fixed  to  each  fort  in  the  beds,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  but  to  put  every  kind 
into  the  divifion  marked  with  the  fame  number,  which  was 
placed  to  each  fort  in  the  bed,  which  faves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  effedtually  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
the  kinds  feparate. 

The  late- blowing  Tulips  are  fo  numerous,  that,  as  I  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  attempt  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  them.  Thefe  are  generally  obtained  from 
breeders,  which  is  a  term  applied  to  all  fuch  flowers  as  are 
produced  from  feeds,  which  are  of  one  felf-colour,  and  have 
good  bottoms  and  chives ;  thefe  in  time  break  into  various 
beautiful  llripes,  according  to  the  ground  of  their  former 
felf-colour;  but  this  mult  be  entirely  thrown  off,  otherwife 
they  do  not  efteem  a  flower  well  broken. 

Of  thefe  breeders  there  hath  been  a  great  variety  brought 
into  England  from  Flanders  of  late  years,  which  is  the  grand 
nurfery  for  molt  forts  of  bulbous-rooted  flowers  ;  but  there 
are  fome  curious  perfons,  who  have  lately  obtained  many 
valuable  breeders  from  feed  in  England ;  and  doubtlefs,  were 
we  as  induftrious  to  fow  the  feeds  of  thefe  flowers  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Holland  and  Flanders ,  we  might  in  a  few  years  have 
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46  great  variety  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe  \ 
for,  although  it  is  fix  or  feven  years  from  the  fovving  before 
thefe  flowers  blow,  yet,  if  after  the  firft  fowing  there  is 
every  year  a  frefh  parcel  flown,  when  the  feven  years  are 
expired,  there  will  be  conllantly  a  fucceflion  of  roots  to 
flower  every  year,  which  will  reward  the  expectation,  and 
keep  up  the  fpifit  of  railing  ;  but  it  is  the  length  of  time  at 
flrft,  which  deters  molt  people  from  this  work. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  from  feeds  is 
as  follows :  You  (hould  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  feed, 
without  which  there  can  be  little  fuccefs  expected.  The 
belt  feed  is  that  which  is  faved  from  breeders  which  have 
all  the  good  properties  before  related,  for  the  feeds  of  ftriped 
flowers  feldom  produce  any  thing  that  is  valuable. 

The  beft  method  to  obtain  good  feeds  is  to  make  choice 
of  a  parcel  of  fuch  breeding  Tulip  roots  as  you  would  fave 
feeds  from,  and  plant  them  in  a  feparate  bed  from  the  other 
breeders,  in  a  part  of  the  garden  where  they  may  be  fully 
expoled  to  the  fun,  obferving  to  plant  them  at  leak  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep ;  for  if  they  are  planted  too  (hallow, 
their  Hems  are  apt  to  decay  before  their  feed  is  perfected. 

Thefe  flowers  (hould  always  be  expofed  to  the  weather, 
for  if  they  are  fhaded  with  mats,  or  any  other  covering,  it 
will  prevent  their  perfecting  the  feed.  About  the  middle  of 
July  (a  little  fooner  or  later,  as  the  fummer  is  hotter  or 
colder)  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  gather,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  drinefs  of  their  (talks,  and  the  opening  of  the  feed- 
vefiels;  at  which  time  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  prel'erved  in 
the  pods  till  the  feafon  for  ftjwing  it,  being  careful  to  put  it 
op  in  a  dry  place,  otherwife  it  will  be  iubjeCt  to  mould, 
which  will  render  it  good  for  little. 

Having  faved  a  parcel  of  good  feed,  about  the  beginning 
of  September  is  the  bed  feafon  for  fowing  it,  when  there 
fhould  be  provided  a  parcel  of  (hallow  feed  pans  or  boxes, 
fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  which  fhould  have  holes  in  their 
bottoms  to  let  the  moiflure  pafs  off ;  thefe  mu  ft  be  filled 
with  frelh  light  earth,  laying  the  furface  very  even,  upon 
which  the  ieeds  fhould  be  flown  as  regularly  as  pofiible, 
that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each  other;  then  there  fliould 
be  fome  of  the  fame  light  earth  fifted  over  them,  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  boxes  or  pans  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  of  the 
clock,  in  which  (ituation  they  may  remain  until  the  middle 
of  October,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
more  open  (ituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  fun  all  the  day,  and  be  fheltered  from  the  north  winds, 
where  they  fliould  remain  until  winter,  when  they  mu  ft  be 
placed  on  a  fouth  border,  to  fereen  them  from  froft  ;  but  in 
the  fpring,  when,  the  plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  again 
removed  to  their  firft  fituation  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  be 
dry,  they  muft  be  refrefhed  with  water,  while  the  plants 
remain  green,  but  as  foon  as  their  tops  begin  to  decay, 
there  muft  be  no  more  given  them,  left  it  rot  their  tender 
bulbs  ;  therefore  the  boxes  (hould  be  placed  in  a  (hady 
fituation  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  not  under  the  drip 
^  of  trees. 

Thefe  plants,  at  their  firft  appearance,  have  very  narrow 
grafly  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Onions,  and  come  up  with 
bending  heads,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do;  fo  thatper- 
lons,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  may  pull  them  up  in- 
ftead  of  Grafs,  whilft  they  are  very  young,  before  their 
leaves  are  a  little  more  expanded  ;  which  is  not  performed 
the  flrft  year,  for  they  feldom  appear  before  the  middle  of 
March ,  and  they  commonly  decay  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June>  according  as  the  feafon  is 
hotter  or  colder. 

The  weeds  and  mofs  (hould  alfo  be  cleared  off  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth  in  the  boxes,  and  a  little  frefh  earth 
fifted  over  them  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  which  will 


be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots.  Thefe  boxes  fliould  be 
conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow  therein,  when  they  are  pulled  up,  their  roots  will  be 
apt  to  draw  the  bulbs  out  of  the  ground.  At  Michaelmas 
they  fhould  be  frefh  earthed  again,  and  as  the  winter  comes 
on,  they  muft  be  again  removed  into  the  fun  as  before, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  leaves  decay, 
when  the  bulbs  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  put  in  a 
cool  (hady  room  till  the  end  of  Augufi ,  when  they  fliould  be 
planted  in  beds  of  frefh  Tandy  earth,  which  (hould  have 
dies  laid  under  them,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  (hooting 
downward,  which  they  often  do  when  there  is  nothing  to 
flop  them,  and  thereby  they  are  deftroyed.  The  earth  of 
thefe  beds  fliould  be  about  five  inches  thick  upon  the  tiles, 
which  will  be  fufficient  for  nourifhing  thefe  roots  while  they 
are  young. 

The  diftar.ee  which  thefe  young  bulbs  (hould  be  allowed, 
need  not  be  more  than  two  inches,  nor  fliould  they  be  planted 
above  two  inches  deep  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  October,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  bed  over  with  a  little  tanners 
bark  about  two  inches  deep,  which  will  preferve  the  roots 
from  the  fioft,  and  prevent  mofs  or  weeds  from  growing 
over  them  ;  but,  if  the  winter  fliould  be  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cover  the  bed  either  with  mats  or  Peas  haulm, 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the  ground,  becaufe  thefe 
roots  are  much  tenderer  w'hile  young,  than  they  are  after 
they  have  acquired  ftrength. 

In  the  fpring  the  furface  of  the  ground  (hould  be  gently 
ftirred  to  make  it  clean,  before  the  plant*  come  up  ;  and  if 
the  fpring  (hould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frelhed  with  water,  during  the  time  of  their  growth  ;  but 
this  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  great  quantities,  left  it 
rot  their  tender  bulbs ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
the  roots  fliould  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  before. 

When  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  blow,  they  fliould  bef 
planted  in  frefh  beds  at  the  diftance,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  old  roots,  where,  when  they  flower,  fuch  of  them  as 
are  worthy  to  be  preferred  fliould  be  marked  with  flicks  ; 
and  at  the  feafon  for  taking  up  the  bulbs,  they  muft  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  others,  in  order  to  be  planted  as  breeders  in 
different  beds;  but  you  (hould  by  no  means  throw  out  the 
reft  until  they  have  flowered  two  or  three  years,  becaufe  it 
is  impoffible  to  judge  exactly  of  their  value  in  lefs  time  ; 
for  many,  which  at  firft  flowering  appear  beautiful,  will 
afterwards  degenerate  fo  as  -to  be  of  little  value,  and  others, 
which  did  not  pleafe  at  firft,  will  many  times  improve,  fo 
that  they  fhould  be  preferved  until  their  worth  can  be  well 
judged  of. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  raifing 
thefe  (lowers  from  feeds,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of. the  roots  which  are  termed  breeders,  fo  as  to 
have  fome  of  them  every  year  break  out  into  fine  ftripes. 

There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  have  a  fecret  how  to 
make  any  fort  of  breeders  break  into  ftripes  whenever  they 
pleafe  ;  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  is  without  foundation  ;  for 
from  many  experiments  which  I  and  others  have  made  of 
this  kind,  I  never  could  find  any  certainty  in  this.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  art  is,  to  (hift  the  roots  every  year  into  frefh 
earth  of  different  mixtures  and  to  different  fituations,  by 
which  method  I  have  had  very  good  fuccefs. 

The  earth  of  thefe  beds  (hould  be  every  year  different, 
for  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lean,  hungry,  frefh 
earth  doth  haften  their  breaking,  and  caufe  their  ftripes  to 
be  the  finer  and  more  beautiful,  yet,  if  they  are  every  year 
planted  in  the  like  foil,  it  will  not  have  fo  much  effedl  upon 
them,  as  if  they  were  one  year  planted  in  one  fort  of  earth, 
and  the  next  year  in  a  very  different  one,  as  I  have  feveral 
,  times  experienced  ;  ami  if  fome  fine  ftriped  Tulips  are  planted 
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in  the  fame  beds  with  the  breeders  intermixing  them  toge¬ 
ther,  it  will  alfo  caufe  the  breeders  to  break  the  fooner. 

The  beft  comport  for  thefe  roots  is  a  third  part  of  frelh 
earth  from  a  good  pafture,  which  Ihould  have  the  fward 
rotted  with  it,  a  third  part  of  tea  land,  and  the  other  part 
fifced  lime  rubbilh  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  all  mixed  together  fix 
or  eight  months  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  and  Ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  turned  to  mix  the  parts  well  together.  With  this 
mixture  the  beds  Ihould  be  made  about  two  feet  deep,  after 
the  following  manner :  After  the  old  earth  is  taken  from 
of  the  bed  to  the  depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh 
earth  fhould  be  put  in  about  eighteen  inches  thick;  this 
fhould  be  levelled  exadlly,  and  then  lines  drawn  each  way 
of  the  bed  chequerwile,  at  fix  inches  dirtance  ;  upon  the 
center  of  each  crofs,  fhould  be  placed  the  Tulip  roots,  in 
an  upright  pofition ;  and  after  having  finifhed  the  bed  in 
this  manner,  the  earth  mull  be  filled  in,  fo  as  to  raife  the 
bed  fix  or  eight  inches  higher,  obferving,  in  doing  this, 
not  to  difplace  any  of  the  roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  tup  of 
the  beds  a  little  rounding,  to  throw  off  the  wet. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  are  fo  carelefs  in  planting 
their  Tulip  roots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  the  beds  well, 
and  then  with  a  blunt  dibble  to  make  holes,  into  which 
they  put  the  roots,  and  then  fill  up  the  holes  with  a  rake  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  method  ;  for  the  dibble,  in 
making  the  holes,  piefi'es  the  earth  clofely  on  each  fide, 
and  at  the  bottom,  whereby  the  moiiture  is  often  detained 
fo  long  about  the  roots  as  to  rot  them,  efpecially  if  the  foil 
is  inclinable  to  bind  ;  befides,  the  earth  being  hard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bulbs,  they  cannot  fo  eafily  emit  their  fibres, 
which  mult  certainly  prejudice  the  roots. 

Thefe  beds  fhould  be  funk,  more  or  lef?,  below  the  fur- 
face,  according  to  the  moifture  or  drinefs  of  the  ground  ; 
for  the  roots  fhould  be  fo  elevated  as  never  to  have  the 
water  Hand  near  the  reach  of  their  fibres  in  winter,  for 
•moifture  is  very  apt  to  rot  them  ;  fo  that  where  the  foil  is 
very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  lime  rubbifh  under 
the  earth,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  wet,  and  the  beds  fhould 
be  entirely  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  down  into  the  walks,  after  froft,  or  hard 
rains,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  paths  between  them, 
either with  fea-coal  afhes  or  rubbifh,  eight  or  ten  inches, 
which  will  fupport  the  earth  of  the  beds  ;  and  thefe  paths 
may  Hope  at  each  end  fiom  the  middle,  which  will  make 
pafiage  for  the  water  to  run  off  as  it  falls.  But  where  the 
foil  is  dry,  the  beds  may  be  funk  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
below  the  furface,  for  in  fuch  places  the  beds  need  not  be 
more  than  four  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface,  which  will 
be  allowance  enough  for  their  fettling. 

During  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  no  farther  care 
required.  The  roots  being  planted  thus  deep,  will  be  in 
no  danger  of  fuffering  by  ordinary  frorts ;  but  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  fevere,  fome  rotten  tan  or  Peas  haulm 
may  be  laid  over  the  beds  to  keep  out  the  froft  during  its 
continuance,  but  this  mull  be  removed  when  the  froft  is 
over;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  appear 
above  ground,  the  earth  upon  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould 
be  ftirred  to  ciear  it  from  weeds,  mofs,  &c.  and  when  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  come  up,  they  fhould  be  guarded  from 
froft,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  blight  and  decay 
Icon  after  they  appear,  if  the  froft  pinches  their  tops;  but 
they  need  only  be  covered  in  fuch  nights  when  there  is  a 
profpedt  of  froft,  for  at  all  other  times  they  fhould  have  as 
much  open  air, as  pofiible,  without  which  they  will  draw 
up  weak,  and  produce  very  fmall  flowers. 

When  thefe  breeders  are  in  flower,  you  fhould  carefully 
examine  them  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have  broken  into  beau¬ 
tiful  ftripes,  which,  if  you'obferve,  there  fhould  be  a  flick 
put  into  the  ground  by  every  fuch  root,  to  mark  them, 
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that  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  breeders,  to  plant 
amongft  the  ftriped  flowers  the  following  year;  but  you 
fhould  carefully  obferve,  whether  they  have  thrown  off  their 
former  colour  entirely,  as  alfo  when  they  decay,  to  fee  if 
they  continue  beautiful  to  the  laft,  and  not  appear  fmeared 
over  with  the  original  colour  ;  in  both  which  cafes  they  are 
very  fubjedt  to  go  back  to  their  old  colour  the  next  year  : 
but  if  their  ftripes  are  diftindt  and  clear  to  the  bottom,  and 
continue  fo  to  the  laft  (which  is  what  the  florifts  call  dyeing 
well),  there  is  no  great  danger  of  their  returning  back  again, 
as  hath  been  by  fome  confidently  reported  ;  for  if  one  of 
thefe  flowers  is  quite  broken  (as  it  is  termed),  it  will  never 
lofe  its  ftripes,  though  fometimes  they  will  blow  much  fairer 
than  at  others,  and  the  flowers  of  the  offsets  will  be  often 
more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  the  old  roots-. 

This  alteration  in  the  colour  of  thefe  flowers  may  be  feed 
long  before  they  are  blown,  for  the  green  leaves  will  appear 
of  a  fainter  colour,  and  feem  to  be  ftriped  with  white,  or  of 
a  brownilh  colour,  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that  the  juices 
of  the  whole  plant  are  altered,  or,  at  leaft,  the  veflels1  through 
which  the  juice  is  ftrained  ;  fo  that  hereby  particles  of  a 
different  figure  are  capable  of  parting  thiough  them,  which, 
when  entered  into  the  petals  of  the  flower,  refledt  the  ravs 
of  light  in  a  different  manner,  which  occaflons  the  variety 
we  fee  in  the  colours  of  flowers.  This  breaking  of  the 
colours  i a  flowers  proceeds  from  weaknefs,  or  at  leaft  is 
the  caufe  of  weaknefs  in  plants ;  for  it  is  obfervabie,  that 
after  Tulips  are  broken  into  fine  ftripes,  they  never  grow 
fo  tall  as  before,  nor  are  the  Hems,  leaves,  or  flowers  fo 
large  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  all  other  variegated  plants  and 
flowers  whatever,  Which  are  alfo  much  tenderer  than  they 
were  before  they  were  ftriped  ;  fo  that  many  forts  of  exotick 
plants,  which,  by  accident  have  become  variegated  in  their 
leaves,  are  often  rendered  fo  tender,  as  not  to  be  preferved 
without  much  more  care,  though  indeed  the  ftriping  of 
Tulips  doth  never  occafion  fo  great  weaknefs  in  them  as  to 
render  them  very  tender.  The  greateft  effect  it  hath  on 
them,  is  in  leffening  their  growth  ;  the  more  beautifully 
their  ftripes  appear,  the  fhorter  will  be  their  ftems,  and  the 
weaker  their  flowers. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  obferved  in  the  culture  of 
ftriped  flowers  than  what  has  been  diredted  for  breeders, 
excepting  that  thefe  fhould  be  arched  over  with  tall  hoops 
and  rails,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  day 
time,  and  protedted  from  ftrong  winds,  hard  rains,  and 
frofty  mornings,  otherwife  the  flowers  will  continue  but  a 
fhort  time  in  beauty  ;  but  where  thefe  inftrudtions  are  duly 
followed,  they  may  be  preferved  in  flower  a  full  month, 
which  is  as  long  as  moll  other  flowers  continue. 

1  here  are  fome  perfons  who  are  fo  extremely  fond  of 
thefe  flowers,  as  to  be  at  a  great  expence  in  eredting  large 
frames  of  iron  work  to  cover  their  beds  of  Tulips,  in  fucli 
a  manner,  that  they  may  walk  between  two  beds  under  the 
frames,  over  which  are  fpread  tarpawlins,  fo  as  to  keep  off 
fun,  rain,  and  froft,  whereby  they  can  view  the  flowers 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  taking  off  or  turning  up 
the  tarpawlins,  or  being  incommoded  by  the  fun  or  rain, 
which-  cannot  be  avoided  where  the  covering  is  low ;  be- 
fidcs,  by  thus  raiflng  the  covers,  the  flowers  have  a  greater 
ftiare  of  air,  fo  that  they  are  not  drawn  fo  weak  as  they  are 
when  the  covering  is  low  and  clofe  to  them  ;  but  thefe 
frames  being  expenfive,  can  only  be  made  by  perfons  of 
fortune;  however,  there  may  be  fome  of  wood  contrived  at 
a  fmaller  expence,  which,  being  arched  over  with  hoops, 
may  anfvver  the  purpoi'e  as  well  as  the  iron  frames,  though 
they  are  not  fo  fightly  or  Jailing. 

When  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  heads  of  all  the  fine 
forts  (hould  be  broken  off,  to  prevent  their  feeding  ;  for  if 
this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  not  flower  near  fo  well  the 
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/©'lowing  year,  nor  will  their  ftripes  continue  fo  perfeft  : 
this  will  alfo  caufe  their  Herns  to  decay  {boner  than  other- 
wife  they  would  do,  fo  that  their  roots  may  be  taken  up  in 
June ;  for  they  fhould  not  remain  in  the  ground  after  their 
leaves  are  decayed.  In  taking  the  roots  out  of  the  ground, 
you  mull  be  very  careful  not  to  bruife  or  cut  them,  which 
will  endanger  their  rotting,  and,  if  polfibie,  it  fhould  be 
done  a  day  or  two  after  ram.  When  thefe  roots  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  they  mull  be  cleared  from  their  old 
covers,  and  all  forts  of  filth,  and  fpread  upon  mats  in  a  lhady 
place  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  fhould  be  put  up  in  a  dry 
place,  where  vermin- cannot  get  to  them,  obferving  to  keep 
every  fort  feparated  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  too  clofe 
from  the  air,  nor  fufrered  to  lie  in  heaps  together,  left  they 
fnould  grow  mouldy,  for  if  any  of  the  roots  once  take  the 
mould,  they  commonly  rot  when  they  are  planted  again. 

The  offsets  of  thefe  roots,  which  arc  not  large  enough  to 
produce  flowers  the  fucceeding  year,  fhould  be  alfo  put  by 
t  emfelves,  keeping  each  fort  diflincl ;  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  about  a  month  eaiiier  in  autumn  than  the  blowing 
roots,  in  particular  beds  by  themfelves  in  the  flower-nurfery, 
where  they  may  not  be  expofed  to  publick  view  ;  but  the 
earth  of  the  beds  fhould  be  prepared  for  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  larger  roots  ;  thefe  fhould  not  be 
pjanted  above  five  inches  deep,  becaufe  they  are  not  iirong 
enough  to  pufh  through  fo  great  covering  of  the  earth  as- 
the  old  roots ;  they  may  alfo  be  placed  much  nearer  together 
than  thofe  which  are  to  flower,  and  in  one  year  moft  of 
them  will  become  iirong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  may 
be  removed  into  the  flower-garden,  ar.d  placed  in  the  beds 
amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds. 

TUL1PIFERA.  Herm.  Hart.  Leyd.  The  Tulip  tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  proper  involucrum  of  the  fewer  is  compofed  of  two  angu¬ 
lar  leaves,  which  full  off ;  the  empalement  is  compofed  of  three 
oblong  plain  leaves  like  petals,  which  fall  away.  “7  he  flower  is 
nearly  of  the  bellfhape,  and  has  fix  petals ,  which  are  obtufe  and 
channelled  at  their  bafe  ;  the  three  outer  fall  off ;  it  has  a  great 
number  of  narrow  fiamina ,  which  are  inferted  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  fewer ,  having  long  narrow  fummits  fafened  to  their  fide, 
and  many  gertnen  dijpofed  in  a  gone,  having  no  flyle,  crowned  by 
a  fugle  globular  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  fcaly 
feds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  f calcs  of  fife,  and  form  the 
refemblunce  of  a  cone. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  vise. 

Tuli?ifera.  The  Virginia  Tulip-tree. 

This  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  be 
a  tree  of  the  firfl  magnitude,  and  is  generally  known 
through  all  the  Englifh  lettlements  by  the  tile  of  Poplar. 
Of  late  years  theie  has  been  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees 
raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Englijh  gardens,  fo  that  row  they 
are  become  common  in  the  nurferies  about  Loudon,  and 
there  are  many  of  the  trees  in  feveral  parts  of  England 
which  do  annually  produce  flowers.  The  firfl  tree  of  this 
kind  which  flo\yered  here,  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  late 
carl  of  Peterborough  at  Parfons  Green  near  Fulham,  which  was 
planted  in  a  vviiderncfs  among  other  trees  ;  before  this  was 
plumed  in  the  open  air,  the  few  plants  which  were  then  in 
the  Englijh  gardens,  were  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed 
in  winter,  fuppoftng  they  were  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  this  tree,  foon  after  it  was  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  convinced  the  gardeners  of  their  miftake,  by  the 
great  progrefs  it  made,  while  thofe  which  were  kept  in 
pots  and  tubs,  increafed  flowly  in  their  growth  ;  fo  that  af¬ 
terward  there  were  many  others  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
which  are  now  arrived  to  a  large  fize,  efpecially  thofe  which 
were  planted  in  a  moift  foil.  One  of  the  handfomelt  trees 
of  this  kind  near  London,  is  in  the  garden  of  Waltham- Abbey  $ 
and  at  Wilton  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ,  there  are  fome 
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trees  of  great'  bulk  ;  but  the  old  tree  at  Parfons -Green  is  qtn’e-5* 
dellroyed  by  the  other  trees  which  were  fuffered  to  over¬ 
hang  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  nouriihment,  from  a  fear  of  taking’ 
down  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  admitting  the  cold  air  to 
the  Tulip-tree  it  iliould  injure  it. 

The  young  lhoots  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a  fmooth' 
purplilh  bark,  garnifhed  with  large  leaves,  whofe  foot-llaiks 
are  long;  they  are-  ranged  alternate;  the  leaves  are  of  a' 
Angular  form,  being  divided  into  three  lobes ;  the  middle 
lobe  is  blunt  and  hollowed  at  the  point,  appearing  as  if  it 
had  been  c-ut  with  feiffars.  The  two  fide  lobes  are  rounded-, 
and  end  in  blunt  points.  The  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  under  is  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers- 
are  produced  at  the  end  Of  the  branches ;  they  are  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  three  without  and  three  within,  which  form  a 
fort  of  bell-ihaped  flower,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
Worth  America  gave  it  the  title  of  Tulip.  Thefe  petals  are 
marked  with  green,  yellow,  and  red  fpots,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance  when  the  trees  are  well  charged  with  flowers. 
The  time  of  this  tree’s  flowering  is  in  July,  and  when  the’ 
flowers  drop,  the  germen  fwells  and  forms  a  kind  of  cone; 
but  thefe  do  not  lipen  in  England. 

1  his  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  now  annu¬ 
ally  imported  in  great  plenty  from  America.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots  or  tubs,  filled  with  lighc 
’earth,  from  the  kitchen-garden,  or  in  a  bed  in  the  full 
ground.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  firfl  way,  may  be 
placed  on  a  very  gentle  hot- bed,  which  will  forward  their 
growth  ;  fo  that  if  they  come  up  the  fame  fcafon,  the  plants 
will  acquire  more  flrength  before  winter.  When  the  plants 
appear,  they  mull  be- lhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day  fioru 
the  fun,- but  freih  air  mull  be  admitted  daily  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  and  as  the  feafon  advances,  they  mull 
be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air.  While  the- 
plants  are  ycur.g,  they  do  not  care  for  much-  fun,  fo  they 
fhould  be  either  !hadedr  or  placed  where  the  morning  fun 
only  '.hints  upon  them  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  conllantly  fup- 
plied  with  water,  but  not  have  it  in  too  great  plenty.  As 
the  young  plants  commonly  continue  growing  late  in  the 
lummer,  fo  when  there  happens  early  Trolls  in  autumn,  it 
often  kills  their  tender  tops,  which  occafions  their  dying 
down  a  confiderable  length  in  winter  ;  therefore  they  fhould* 
be  carefully  guarded  againll  thefe  firil  frolls,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  more  hurtful  to  them  than  harder  froits  afterward, 
'whin  their  ihoocs  are  better  haidened  ;  however,  the  firil 
winter  after  the  plants  come  up,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to 
fhelter  them  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame?  or  to  arch  them* 
over  with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats,  expofing  them- 
always  to  the  open  air  in  mild  w  eather. 

The  following  fpring,  jull  before  the- plants  begin  tc  (hoof,- 
they  ihould  be  transplanted  into  nurfery- beds,  in  a  flickered* 
fituation,  where  they  are  not  too  much  expofed,  to  the  fun. 
The  foil  of  thefe  beds  Ihould  be  a  foil  gentle  loam,  not  too-’ 
flifF,  nor  over  light ;  this  Ihould  be  well  wrought,  and  the- 
clods  well  broken  and  made  fine.  Theie  muil  be  great 
caie  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  taking 
them  up,  for  they  are  very  tender  ;  then  they  Ihould  be- 
planted  again  as  loon  as  poliible,  for  if  their  roots  are  long 
out  of  the  ground,  they  will  be  much  injured  thereby. 
Thefe  may  be  planted  in  rows  at  about  a  foot  diilance,  and- 
at  fix  inches  diilance  in  the  rows  ;  for  as  they  fhould  not 
remain  long  in  thefe  nurfery  beds,  fo  this  will  be  room 
enough  for  them  to  grow  ;  and  by  having  them  fo  clofe, 
they  may  be  lhaded  in  the  fummer,  or  flickered  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  with  more  eafe  than  when  they  are  farther  apart. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  planted,  if  the  furface  of  the 
beds  is  covered  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  or  with  mofs,  it 
will  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fall ;  fo  that  the 
plants-will  not  require  to  be  fo  often  watered,  as  they  mull 

be 
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■be  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  j  after 
this,  the  farther  care  will  be  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  latter  part  of  fummer  (hould  prove  moift,  it  will 
occalion  the  plants  growing  late  in  autumn,  fo  their  tops 
will  be  tender  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  firft  frolls.  In 
this  cafe  they  Pnould  be  covered  with  mats  to  protect  them. 

If  the  plants  make  great  progrefs  the  firft  fummer,  they' 
may  be  tranfplanted  again  the  following  fpring  ;  part  of 
them  may  be  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  the  other  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery  where 
they  may  grow  two  years,  to  acquire  ftrength  before  they 
are  planted  out  for  good ;  though  the  younger  they  are 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  Hand,  the  larger 
they  will  grow,  for  the  roots  run  out  into  lengthy  and  when 
they  are  cut,  it  greatly  retards  their  growth,  fo  that  thde 
trees  fhould  never  be  removed  large,  for  they  rarely  fucceed, 
if  tranfplanted,  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  lize.  Some 
trees  1  have  feen  removed  pretty  large,  which  have  furvived 
their  removal ;  but  young  plants  of  two  years  old,  which 
^  ere  planted  near  them,  were  much  larger  in  fifteen  years 
than  the  old  ones. 

When  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  bed  in  the  full  ground, 
the  bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  fhaded  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water ;  as  fhould  alfo  the  plants  when  they  appear,  for  when 
they  are  expofed  much  to  the  fun  while  young,  they  make  but 
fmall  progrefs.  The  care  of  thefe  in  fummer  muff  be  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  fupplying  them  duly  with 
water,  and  (hading  them  from  the  fun  in  hoc  weather  ;  but 
as  thefe  feeds  will  not  come  up  fo  foon  as  thole  which  were 
placed  on  a  hot-bed,  they  generally  continue  growing  later 
in  autumn,  therefore  will  require  fhelter  from  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn;  for  as  the  fhoots  of  thefe  will  be  much 
fofter  than  thofe  of  the  plants  which  had  longer  time  to 
grow,  fo  if  the  autumnal  frofts  fhould  prove  fevere,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  down  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  by  which  the  whole  Cummer’s  growth  will  be  loft, 
and  (ometimes  the  plants  are  entirely  killed  the  firft  winter, 
if  they  are  not  protected. 

As  thefe  plants  will  not  have  advanced  fo  much  in  their 
growth  as  the  other,  they  fhould  remain  in  the  feed-bed  to 
have  another  year’s  growth  before  they  are  removed  ;  there¬ 
fore  all  that  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve  the  fecond  year, 
is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  now  they  will  not 
be  in  fo  much  danger  of  fuffering  from  the  warmth  of  the 
fun  as  before,  therefore  will  not  require  fuch  conftant  care 
to  fliade  them,  nor  fhould  the  watering  of  them  be  con- 
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tinued  longer  than  the  fpring;  for  if  the  autumn  fhould 
prove  dry,  it  will  prevent  the  plants  from  (hooting  late, 
and  harden  thofe  (hoots  which  were  made  early  in  the  year, 
whereby  the  plants  will  be  in  lefs  danger  from  the  early  frofts. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  two  years  in  the  feed-bed, 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove  ;  therefore,  in  the 
fpring,  juft  at  the  time  when  their  buds  begin  to  fvvell,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  nurferv- 
beds,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  has  been  before  di 
redled  for  the  plants  which  were  railed  in  pots. 

There  are  fome  people  who  propagate  this  tree  by  layers, 
but  the  layers  are  commonly  two  or  three  years  before  they 
take  root ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed,  feldom  make  fuch  ftrait 
trees  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  though  indeed  they  will 
produce  flowers  fooner,  as  is  always  the  cafe  with  (tinted 
plants. 

This  tree  (hould  be  planted  on  a  light  loamy  foil,  not 
too  dry,  on  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  upon  a 
ftrong  clay,  or  a  dry  gravelly  ground  ;  for  in  America  they 
are  chiefly  found  upon  a  moift  light  foil,  where  they  will 
grow  to  a  prodigious  fize,  though  it  will  r.ot  be  proper  to 
plant  thefe  trees  in  a  foil  which  is  too  moift,  in  England, 
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becaufe  it  might  endanger  the  rotting  of  the  fibres  of  the 
roots,  by  the  moifture  continuing  too  long  about  them, 
efpecially  if  the  bottom  be  a  clay,  or  a  ftrong  loam,  which 
will  detain  the  wet. 

TURKS  CAP.  See  Lilium  and  Cadtos. 

TURKY  WHEAT.  See  Zea. 

TURNEP.  See  Rapa. 

TURN  ERA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  15.  tab.  12: 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fewer  is  funnel  fhaped ,  of  one  leaf 
hawing  an  oblong ,  cylindrical ,  angular  tube ,  cut  into  five  fig  - 
ments.  The  flower  has  five  heart-Jkaped  plain  petals ,  with 
narrows  tails,  vohicb  are  ihferted  in  the  tube  of  the  empalement ; 
it  has  five  awl, -fhaped fiamina ,  which  are  Jhorttr  than  the  petals, 
injerted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  acute-pointed  eredi  fum- 
mits,  and  a  conical  gertnen, fupporting  three  fender  fiyles,  crovsned 
by  hairy  many-pointed Jligmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to 
an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  which  opens  at  the  top  with  three 
waives ,  and  contains  fivcral  oblong  obtufe  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turner  a  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfutis  obtuse  ferratis , 
acuminatis.  Turnera  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  obtufely  indented  and  acute-pointed. 

2.  Turnera  folds  ovato-lanceolatis ferratis  rugofis.  Tur¬ 
nera  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  Cawed  and 
rough. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  of  them  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  The  fecond  fpecies  was  found  by  father  Plunder 
in  Martinico ,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Turnera,  from  Dr. 
Turner,  a  famous  Englijh  phyfician,  who  lived  in  queen 
Elizabeth' s  reign. 

The  firft  fort  was  difeovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  who  has 
figured  it  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  'Jamaica ,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title  ;  Cifius  urtietz  folio ,  fore  luteo,  wajeulis  trigonis. 
Vol.  1.  p.  202.  but  both  thefe  forts  were  obferved  by  my 
late  friend  Dr.  William  Houfoun,  in  feveral  parts  of  America. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide  the 
whole  length,  garniflied  with  narrow,  fpear-(haped,  hairy 
leaves,  terminating  in  acute  points,  Cawed  on  their  edges  ; 
thefe,  when  rubbed,  emit  a  difagreeable  odour.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  fcot-ftalks  cf  the  leaves,  to  which 
they  (it  very  clofe,  having  tsvo  pretty  large  leafy  appendages 
to  their  empalements.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  compoted  of  five  large  oval  petals,  whole  tails  are 
twifted  and  join  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by  Chore  tubular  cap* 
fules,  having  one  cell,  which  opens  at  the  top  with  three 
valves,  which  turn  back,  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  firft,  and 
rifes  to  near  the  fame  height.  The  branches  of  this  are 
flender,  and  differ  than  thofe  of  the  former.  1  he  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  and  of  a 
lucid  green;  their  under  fide  has  many  ftrong  veins,  and 
is  of  a  lighter  colour ;  they  are  favved  on  their  edges,  and 
have  longer  foot-ftalks  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies.  The 
flowers  (it  clofe  upon  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  like 
manner  as  the  former,  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a 
brighter  yellow  than  thofe.  Thefe  differences  remain  con¬ 
ftant,  and  never  alter  when  raifed  from  feeds  ;  fo  that  from 
near  thirty  years  experience  in  Cowing  the  feeds,  I  may 
pronounce  them  different  fpecies. 

d  he  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cowing  their  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  a;e 
come  up  two  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into 
fmall  pots,  and  plum  ed  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated,  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Guavas,  and  other  tender  plants  from  the 
1  fame  countries,  to  which  the  reader  is  deftred  to  turn,  to 

avoid 
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avoid  repetition.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  will  often  fall 
into  the  pots  which  are  placed  near  them  in  the  ftove,  which 
will  grow,  and  foon  furnifh  plants  enough,  after  a  perfon  is 
once  pofiefled  of  them.  As  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  they  mull  be  placed  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  where,  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  muft 
be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  watered  ;  but  in  the  fummer 
fealon  they  muft  have  a  great  fhare  of  air,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  tender,  and  not  produce  many  flowers. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  may  be 
treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry  ftove, 
W'here,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe  who  would  fave 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  muft  watch  them  carefully,  be- 
caufe,  when  they  are  ripe,  they  foon  fcatter  if  they  are 
not  gathered. 

7  hele  plants  produce  their  flowers  great  part  of  the  year, 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  fo  that  there 
are  fome  of  the  flowers  in  beauty  for  at  leaft  nine  or  ten 
months,  which  renders  the  plants  more  valuable. 

TURNSOLE  See  Heliotropium  and  Croton. 

TURRITIS.  7 cum.  ltfi.  R.  11.  223.  Tower  Muftard. 

T  he  Characters  are, 

The  empalcment  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  oval 
leaves,  whi.h  clofe  together.  The  flower  has  four  oblong,  oval, 
entire  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  fix  erect  awl  Jhaped 
jtamina  the  length  of  the  tithe,  two  of  which  are  Jhorter  than 
the  other,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits,  and  a  taper  germen  a 
little  comprefed,  having  no  fiyle,  hut  is  crowned  by  an  obiufe 
fligma.  The  gertnen  afterward  becomes  a  long  four-cornered 
pod  with  two  cells,  which  are  divided  by  an  intermediate  parti¬ 
tion,  opening  voith  two  valves,  and  Jjjled  with  fmall,  round  ft:, 
indented  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turritis  foliis  radicalibus  dentatis  hifpidis,  caulinis  in- 
tegerrimis  amplexicaulibus  glabris.  tiort.  Cliff.  339.  l  ower 
Muftard  with  prickly  lower  leaves,  which  are  indented,  and 
the  upper  ones  fmooth,  entire,  and  embracing  the  ftaik. 

2.  Turritis  foliis  omnibus  hifpidis,  caulinis  amplexicau¬ 
libus.  Hort.  Cliff.  339.  Tower  Milliard  with  all  the  leaves 
prickly,  and  the  upper  ones  embracing  the  flalk. 

3.  Turritis  foliis  omnibus  integerrimis  glabris.  Tower 
Muftard,  whofe  leaves  are  all  entire  and  fmooth. 

The  firft;  fort  grows  naturally  in  ieveral  parts  of  England, 
upon  walls  and  dry  banks ;  this  hath  its  lower  leaves  much 
jagged  on  their  edges,  and  rough.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  fmooth  grayifh  leaves,  ending  in  points, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftaik  lias  flender  branches,  proceeding  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  which  fuftain  fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers, 
having  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs:  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  long,  flender,  corr.prefled,  four-cornered  pods, 
which  grow  eredt  clofe  to  the  ftaik,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  rough  ftony  ground 
about  Montpelier.  This  is  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the 
former ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  all  of  them  entire ;  the 
ftalks  are  eredt,  and  feldom  branch  ;  the  leaves  embrace 
them  with  their  bafe.  The.  flowers  and  pods  are  like  the 
former,  but  are  fmaller. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  in  the  northern  counties  of  England',  the  lower 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  but  rough.  The 
ftaiks  rife  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  oval 
leaves,  whofe  bafes  embrace  the  ftalks ;  they  are  as  rough 
as  the  lower  leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  branch 
into  flender  ftalks,  which  fuftain  fhort  fpikes  of  white  flowers 
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like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fiends/ 
pods,  having  four  corners  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  kept  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety  ; 
but  if  their  feeds  are  fcattered  upon  an  old  wall  or  build  in  f 
in  autumn,  foon  after  they  arc  ripe,  the  plants  will  come 
up,  and  thrive  without  farther  care,  and  their  feeds  will 
fcatter  on  the  walls  and  fpread,  fo  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  plants  maintaining  their  fituation,  if  they  are  notpur- 
pofely  deflroyed. 

The  other  fpecies  inferted  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work,  are  referred  to  Araeis,  Brassica,  and  Hesteris, 
under  which  articles  they  will  be  found. 

TUSSJLAGO.  Toum.  Juft.  R.  H.  487.  tab.  276.  Lin . 
Get:.  Plant.  856.  CokVfoot. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fewer  has  one  common  cylindrical  empalcment ,  whofe  fc  ales 
arc  linear,  fpear-flsapea,  and  equal.  The  fower  is  made  up  of 
hermaphrodite  florets  which  compcfe  the  dijk ,  and  female  half 
forets  which  form  the  rays  or  lorder.  The  hermaphrodite  florets' — 
arc  funnel  f  aped ,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments  ;  thefe  have 
five  jhort.  hair- like  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits , 
and  a  fit  or  t  crowned  germen ,  Jup porting  a  Junder  fiyle,  crowned 
by  a  thick  fiigma.  7  be  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
comprefed  Jeed,  crowned  with  a  hairy  down.  The  female  half 
florets  are  f  retched  out  on  one  fide  with  a  narrow  tongue-Jhaped 
Jegmcnt  ;  thefe  have  no  fiamina,  but  have  a  Jhort  crowned  ger¬ 
tnen,  which  turns  to  a  Jeed  like  thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets > 
which  ripen  in  the  empalcment . 

I  he  Species  are, 

1.  Iussii.ago  fcapo  imbricalo  uniflora,  foliis  fubcordatis , 
anguhitis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Colt’s-foot  with 

kan  imbricated  ftaik  bearing  one  flower,  and  angular  indented 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  heart- fhaped  ;  or  common  Cclt’s- 
fooc. 

2.  Tussilaco  fcapo  uni fioro,  foliis  lyrato  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp, 
Plant.  865.  Coh’s-fcot  with  one  ijower  on  each  ftaik,  and 
oval  lyre- lhaped  leaves. 

3.  Tussilago  fcapo  fubnudo  uniforo,  foliis  cordato-orlicu - 
latis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff".  411.  Colt’s -foot  with  an  almoft 
naked  ftaik  bearing  one  flower,  and  orbicular,  heart-fhapid, 
crenated  leaves. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common  in  watery  place* 
in  almoll  every  part  of  England,  and  is  rarely  kept  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  for  the  roots  creep  under  ground,  and  increafe  fo 
fall,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  will  fpread  over  a  large  fpot 
of  ground.  This  plant  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no 
delcription. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a  very 
low  plant,  whofe  leaves  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  of  an. 
oval  form,  indented  on  the  fides  like  a  lute.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  fhort  foot  ftalks,  which  rife  between  the  leaves, 
each  fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  of  a  dirty  purplifh 
colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  downy  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is  alow 
perennial  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  round,  indented  at  the 
ioot-ftalk  in  form  of  a  heart ;  their  edges  are  crenated  ; 
their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  ; 
their  under  fides  are  a  little  downy  and  whitifh.  The  fooc- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  arife  from  the  root,  fuftain  one 
purplifh  flower  at  the  top,  which  is  made  up  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  florets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  two  laft  are  frequently  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  vaiiety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
in  autumn,  and  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift  fhady  border, 
where  they  will  thrive,  and  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
-  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
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VrACCARIA.  See  Saponaria. 

VACCINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  434.  The  Bill- 
berry,  Whortle-berry,  or  Cran-berry. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  /mail  permanent  empalement  fitting  upon  the 
per  men  ;  it  is  bell-Jhaped,  of  one  petal,  /lightly  cut  into  four  feg- 
tnents  at  the  brim ,  which  turn  backward ;  it  has  eight  flamina, 
terminated  by  horned fummits ,  having  two  awns  on  their  backflde 
which  fpread  afunder.  The  germen  is  fetv.ated  below  the  flower , 
flupporting  a  flngle  flyle  longer  than  the  flamina. ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  fligma  ;  it  afterwards  turns  to  an  umbilicated  globular 
berry  with  four  cells ,  containing  a  few  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vaccinium  pedunculis  unifloris,  folds  ovatis  ferratis  de- 
ciduis,  caule  angulato.  F lor.  Lapp.  143.  Whortle- berry  with 
one  flower  upon  each  foot-llalk,  oval  flawed  leaves  which 
fall  off  in  winter,  and  an  angular  llalk. 

2.  Vaccinium  racemis  terminalibus  nut  antibus,  foliis  ob- 
o'oatis  revolutis  integerrimis  fubtus  pun  Slat  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
351.  Whortle-berry  with  nodding  bunches  of  flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  branches,  and  oval  leaves  which  are  entire, 
turned  back,  and  punftured  on  their  under  fide  ;  Red- 
whorts,  or  Whortle- berries. 

3.  Vaccinium  foliis  ovatis  tnucronalis,  floribus  alar i bus 
nutantibus.  Whortle- berries  with  oval-pointed  leaves,  and 
nodding  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 

4.  Vaccinium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  ovatis,  caulibus 
repentibus, filformibus,  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  352.  Whortle¬ 
berries  with  oval  entire  leaves  turning  back,  and  a  flender, 
creeping,  briftly  llalk. 

5.  Vaccinium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  evatis,  caulibus 
repentibus  filformibus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  351.  Whortle¬ 
berries  w'ith  oval,  entire,  reflexed  leaves,  and  naked,  flen¬ 
der,  creeping  ftalks.  Mofls-berries,  or  Moor-berries ;  by 
fome  called  Cran-berries. 

The  firft  fort  grows  very  common  upon  large  wild  heaths, 
in  many  parts  of  England ,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  it  being  with  great  difficulty  tranfplanted  ;  nor  will  it 
thrive  long  when  moved  thither  ;  for  from  many  trials  which 
I  have  made,  by  taking  up  the  plants  at  different  fleaflons 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planting  them  in  gar¬ 
dens,  I  could  never  flucceed  fo  as  to  preflerve  the  plants 
above  two  years,  and  thofle  never  produced  any  fruit,  fo 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating. 

The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  gathered  by  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  thofe  villages  which  are  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  growth,  and  carried  to  the  market  towns.  Thefe  are 
by  fome  eaten  with  cream  or  milk  ;  they  are  alfo  put  into 
tarts,  and  much  efteemed  by  the  people  in  the  north,  but 
they  are  feldom  brought  to  London.  The  Ihrub  on  w'hich 
thefe  grow,  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  having  many  llems 
which  are  garniflied  with  oblong  leaves,  fhaped  like  thole  of 
the  Box-tree,  but  fomewhat  longer,  and  are  a  little  flawed 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Arbutus,  or  Strawberry-tree,  of  a  greenifh  white  colour, 
changing  to  a  dark  red  toward  the  top.  The  fruit  are 
about  the  fize  of  large  Juniper-berries,  and  of  a  deep  purple 


colour,  having  a  flue  upon  them  when  they  are  untouched, 
like  the  blue  Plumbs,  which  rub  off  with  handling. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  a  much  humbler  growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  fo  like  that  of  the  dwarf  Box,  as  that,  at  a  diftance, 
the  plants  are  often  taken  for  it  even  by  perfons  of  fkill. 
This  is  an  ever-green,  which  grows  upon  moory  ground  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  north,  but  it  is  full  as  difficult  to 
tranfplant  into  gardens,  as  the  other  fort,  though  I  have 
been  allured  by  perfons  of  credit,  that  they  have  feen  this 
fort  planted  to  make  edgings  to  the  borders  of  the  gardens 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  plants  may  grow  much 
better  from  the  cold  of  thofe  climates,  than  they  will  do  in 
England,  for  this  is  a  native  of  very  cold  countries.  1  have 
feveral  times  received  plants  of  this  fort  from  Greenland,  by 
the  whale-fhips.  The  berries  of  this  fort  are  red,  and  have 
a  more  agreeable  acid  flavour  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 
The  fruit  is  frequently  ufed  for  tarts  in  feveral  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  where  the  plants  grow  wild  upon  the  moors. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  North  America  ;  this  has  a  low  Ihrubby  ftalk  like  the  fe¬ 
cond.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  pointed,  and  not  un¬ 
like  fome  forts  of  Myrtle  ;  they  continue  green  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  every 
joint  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  pretty  long,  and  nod  downward  ; 
they  fuftain  but  one  flower;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries  which  feldom  ripen  here. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  niarfhy  grounds  in 
moll  parts  of  North  America.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  flender, 
imbricated,  and  trail  upon  the  ground;  the  feales  are  briftly  ; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and  their  edges  turn  backward  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  and  in  their  native  foil  are  fucceeded 
by  large  red  berries,  but  in  England  the  fruit  never  comes 
to  perfection. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  are  difficult  to  preferve  in  England , 
for  they  require  a  moorilh,  boggy  foil,  which  fhould  be 
covered  with  rnofs,  and  conftantly  kept  wet,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive. 

The  fifth  fort  produces  long  flender  branches,  not  bigger 
than  thread,  which  trail  upon  the  moffy  bogs,  fo  are  often 
hid  by  the  mofs.  Thefe  branches  are  thinly^garnilhed  with 
imall  leaves,  about  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  thofe  of  Thyme, 
having  their  upper  furface  of  a  finning  green  colour,  but 
are  white  underneath.  The  flowers  are  generally  produced 
toward  the  extremity  of  the  ihoots,  which  are  in  Ihape  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  grow  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round,  red,  i’potted  berries,  of  a  (harp  acid  fla¬ 
vour,  which  are  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  near  the  bogs  where  they  grow.  Some  ufe  them  for 
tarts,  and  others  eat  them  with  milk  or  cream. 

This  fort  is  a  native  of  bogs,  therefore  cannot  by  any  art 
be  propagated  upon  dry  land  ;  but  where  there  are  natural 
bogs,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  preferving 
fome  of  the  foil  to  their  roots,  and  tranfplanthd  into  the 
bogs  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if  they  are  once  fixed  in  the 
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place,  they  will  fpread  and  propagate  themfelves  in  great 
plenty,  and  require  no  farther  care. 

The  two  forts  firft  mentioned  alfo  propagate  very  faft  by 
their  creeping  roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  fixed  in  a  proper 
foil,  they  will  foon  overfprcad  the  ground,  for  the  heaths, 
upon  which  they  naturally  grow,  are  generally  covered 
with  the  plants.  The  firft  fort  grows  with  the  heath,  their 
roots  intermixing  together,  and  frequently  is  found  upon 
fandy  heaths  in  divers  parts  of  England ;  but  the  fecond  fort 
grows  only  upon  moorilh  land,  where,  by  its  creeping 
roots,  the  ground  is  foon  covered  with  the  plants. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  are  natives  of  Spam  and  Portugal ,  others  of  Germany 
and  Hungary ,  and  feveral  of  the  northern  parts  of  America , 
from  whence  thofe  large  fruit  are  brought  to  England ,  which 
are  ufed  by  the  paftrycooks  of  London,  during  the  winter 
feafon  for  tarts  ;  but  as  all  thefe  forts  naturally  grow  upon 
fwamps  and  bogs,  they  are  not  eafy  to  tranfplant  into  gar¬ 
dens  in  their  native  country,  fo  as  to  thrive,  or  produce 
fruit,  therefore  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  cultivating  them 
to  advantage  in  England. 

VALERIANA.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  131.  tab.  52.  Valerian. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  fewer  has  a  J. mall  empalement ;  it  has  one  tubulous  petal 
cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim ,  with  a  gibbous  honey 
gland  on  the  injide  ;  it  has  three  J mall ,  erect ,  awl-Jhaped  fla- 
mina ,  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits. 
The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fender  fyle 
crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma  ;  it  afterward  turns  to  a  crowned  cap- 
fule  which  falls  off,  in  which  is  lodged  a  Jingle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Valeriana  f.oribus  triandris,  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis, 
radicalibus  indiwifls.  Hort.  Upfal.  13.  Valerian  with  flowers 
having  three  ftamina,  winged  leaves  to  the  {talks,  but  thofe 
at  the  root  undivided  ;  Garden  Valerian. 

2.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pinnatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
and  all  the  leaves  winged  ;  Greater  wild  Valerian. 

3.  Valeriana  foribus  monandris  caudatis,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  flowers 
having  tails,  but  one  ftamina,  and  lpear-fhaped  entire 
leaves ;  Red  Valerian. 

4.  Valeriana  foribus  monandris  caudatis,  foliis  linearibus 
integerrimis.  Valerian  with  tailed  flowers  having  one  ftami¬ 
na,  and  linear  entire  leaves ;  Narrow-leaved  red  Valerian. 

5.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris ,  foliis  pinnatifdis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  14.  Valerian  with  flowers  having  one  ftamina,  and 
wing-pointed  leaves. 

6.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petio- 
latis,  Jummis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff  15.  Valerian  with  three 
ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  heart-fliaped  fawed  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  on  foot-ftalks,  placed  by  threes  at  the  top. 

7.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  owato-oblongis  obtu- 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  23.  Valerian  with  three 

ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  oblong,  oval,  blunt,  entire 
leaves  ;  Celtick  Nard. 

8.  Valeriana  foribus  tetrandis  eequalibus,  foliis  pinnati- 
fldis,feminibus  paled  onjali  adnatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  13.  Valerian 
with  four  equal  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  wing-pointed  leaves, 
and  feeds  faftened  to  an  oval  hufle. 

9.  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lanceolatis  integris. 
Vir.  Cliff.  5.  Valerian  with  -a  ftalk  branching  two  ways, 
and  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves  ;  Corn-fallad,  or  Lambs- 
lettuce. 

10.  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lanc-eolatis  ferratis, 
calycibus  inflatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 6.  Valerian  with  a  ftalk 
branching  two  ways,  fpear-lhaped  fawed  leaves,  and  fwollen 
empalements. 

11.  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis, 
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fruSiu  fexdentato.  Hort.  Cliff.  16.  Valerian  with  a  ftalk  di¬ 
vided  two  ways,  fpear-ftuped  indented  leaves,  and  a  fruit 
having  fix  indentures. 

12.  Valeriana  floribus  diandris  r ingen tibus,  foliis  onjatis 
fljfllibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  a  ringent  (lower 
having  two  ftamina,  and 'oval  leaves  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow 
naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
Europe:  but,  as  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
they  are  omitted,  left  the  work  lhould  fwell  beyond  its 
intended  bulk. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  propagated  in  England  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe,  and  is  called  in  the  (hops  by  the  name  of  Phu,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  the  Mountain  Valerian,  which  is  alto 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  forts  by 
the  modern  phyficians,  though  the  roots  of  the  firft  are  ftill 
continued  in  fome  of  the  capital  medicines,  and  are  by 
fome  efteemed  equal  in  virtue,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  wild 
fort. 

This  hath  thick,  flelhy,  jointed  roots,  which  fpread  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  eroding 
each  other,  and  matting  together  by  their  (mail  fibres  ; 
they  have  a  very  ftrong  feent,  efpecially  when  dry.  The 
lower  leaves,  which  rife  immediately  from  the  root,  are 
many  of  them  entire  ;  others  are  divided  into  three,  five, 
or  feven  obtufe  fmooth  lobes,  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  they  are  hollow,  and  fend 
out  branches  from  their  fide  by  pairs,  garniflied  with  winged 
leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint,  which  are  corr.pofed 
of  four  or  five  pair  of  long  narrow  lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  flowers  difpofed 
in  form  of  an  umbel,  which  are  fmall,  tubulous,  white, 
and  cut  (lightly  at  the  brim  into  five  parts  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  flat  feeds  having  a  downy  crown.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Alfatia,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  its  roots,  either  in  the 
fpring  or  autumn,  but  the  latter  is  much  preferable;  thefe 
lhould  be  planted  in  beds  of  freflt  earth  about  two  feec 
afunder,  for  they  commonly  fpread  and  multiply  very  faft. 
If  the  feafon  is  dry,  you  mult  water  the  plants  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  further 
care,  but  to  keep  them  dean  from  weeds,  and  in  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  the  roots  lhould  be  taken 
up  and  dried  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  found  upon  dry  chalky 
foils,  in  lhady  places,  in  divers  parts  of  England.  The 
roots  of  this,  which  grow  wild  upon  fuch  foils,  are  much 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  when  gathered  from  their  native  places  of  growth, 
where  they  are  fmaller,  but  have  a  ftronger  flavour. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  long  flelhy 
fibres,  which  unite  in  heads.  All  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
winged  ;  thofe  at  the  bottom  are  compofed  of  broader  lobes 
than  thofe  on  the  flalks,  they  are  notched  on  their  edges 
and  are  hairy.  The  ftalks,  in  their  natural  fituation,  fel¬ 
dom  grow  more  than  a  foot  high,  but,  when  the  roots  are 
cultivated  in  a  garden,  they  grow  twice  that  height ;  thefe 
are  channelled,  hollow,  hairy,  and  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
with  two  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe  lobes  are 
very  narrow  and  almoft  entire.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  comes  out  two  fmall  fide  branches  oppofite;  thefe,  and 
alfo  the  principal  ftalk,  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  flow¬ 
ers,  formed  into  a  kind  of  umbel,  which  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller,  and  have  a  tinge  of 
purple  on  their  outfide. 

This  plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  as  was  directed  for  the  firft  fort, 
but  lhould  always  be  planted  upon  a  dry,  frelh,  undunged 
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foil,  in  which,  though  the  roots  will  not  make  near  To 
great  progrefs  as  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  yet  they  will  be 
much  preferable  for  ufe.  Thefe  roots  fhould  alfo  be  taken 
up,  when  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn,  and  preferved  dry 
until  ufed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  rough  ftony  places  in 
the  fouth  of  France ,  and  in  Italy,  but  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Englijb  gardens  for  ornament. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  ligneous,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  finger,  fpreading  very  wide.  The  ftalks  rife  three 
feet  high  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  hol¬ 
low,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped 
leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fends  out  branches  by 
pairs,  which,  with  the  principal  ftalk,  are  terminated  with 
red  flowers  growing  in  clufters,  which  have  long  tubes,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top,  and  from  the  tube  is  fent  out  a 
fpur  or  heel,  like  the  flowers  of  Larkfpur.  It  flowers  mod 
part  of  fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly  in  fuc- 
ceflion. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  one 
with  pale  flefh- coloured  flowers,  but  they  do  not  differ  in 
any  other  refpeft. 

It  is  eaflly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn, 
or  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a 
fnady  border,  where  the  plants  will  fometimes  come  up  the 
fame  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  moift,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  appear  till  the  following  fpring.  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
beds  at  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  obferving  to 
water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  autumn  they  mult  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  grow  large,  therefore  fhould  have  room,  fo 
are  not  proper  furniture  for  fmall  gardens.  When  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  light  on  joints  of  old  walls  or  build¬ 
ings,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  as  well  as  in  the 
ground,  and  will  continue  much  longer,  fo  the  feeds  may 
be  fcattered  between  the  Hones  of  grottos  and  fuch  like 
buildings,  where  the  plants  will  flower  from  May  till  the 
froll  flops  them,  and  will  make  a  good  appearance. 

The  fourth  fort  grow's  about  Montpelier ,  and  upon  mount 
Batdus  in  Italy.  The  root  of  this  is  ligneous,  but  not  fo 
large  as  that  of  the  former  fort ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  two 
feet  high  or  better,  and  branch  out  on  each  fide  from  the 
root  to  within  fix  inches  of  the  top,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
which  are  as  narrow  as  thofe  of  Flax.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  compact  duller  of 
bright  red  flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  fmaller. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  The  lower  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  are 
cut  into  many  obtufe  flegments  ;  the  ftalks,  when  the  plants 
are  in  good  ground,  will  rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
but  on  dry  ftony  foils  not  half  fo  high,  and  when  they 
grow  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  not  more  than  three 
inches  ;  they  are  hollow,  fmooth,  and  fend  out  branches  by 
pairs  from  the  upper  joints,  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  or  fegments  are  very  narrow.  The 
ftalk  and  branches  are  terminated  by  tufts  of  flowers  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Valerian,  but  fmaller,  and  have 
a  fie  (h- coloured  tinge  at  the  top.  The  feeds  have  a  down, 
which  helps  to  fpread  them,  fo  it  propagates  without  care. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains ; 
this  has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
heart- fhaped  leaves  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks  more  than  a 
foot  in  length.  The  lea\es  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
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but  their  under  fide  is  pale  and  a  little  hairy.  The  ftalks 
rife  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  hollow,  channelled,  and  fend 
out  branches  oppofite  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  fhaped  Ike  thofe  below,  but 
pointed,  and  frequently  at  the  top  there  are  three  leaves 
placed  round  the  ftalk,  (landing  upon  fhorc  foot-ftalks.  The 
ftalk  and  branches  are  terminated  by  pale  flelh-coloured 
flowers,  difpofed  in  form  of  umbels,  which  have  very  fhort 
fpurs  or  heels.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  which  are  crowned 
with  down,  whereby  they  are  tranfported  to  a  diilance. 

This  plant  delights  in  fhade  and  a  moill  foil  ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  flowing  of  the  feeds  on  a  fhady  border  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  diredled  for 
the  third  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Styrian 
mountains ;  this  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from  Turint 
who  gathered  it  on  the  Alps  near  that  place;  it  is  a  very 
humble  plant.  The  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground  among  the 
mofs,  and  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  which  fwell  into 
knobs  or  tubers.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  entire; 
the  flower-ftalks  rife  three  or  four  inches  high,  garnilhed 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  fmall  oval  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  pale  incarnate  colour,  and  are  formed  in  a  loofa 
fpike  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

This  plant  is  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens,  for  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows  upon  rocky  mountains  which  are  covered  with 
mofs,  where  the  fnow  continues  fix  or  feven  months,  fo  it 
requires  a  very  cold  fituation  and  a  ftony  foil. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  flowers  and  produces  feeds  the  fecond 
year,  and  then  decays.  The  leaves  of  this  are  winged ; 
the  lobes  of  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  ending  in 
roundifh  points;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  a  broad  one  which  is  cut  into  three  or  five  points.  The 
lobes  are  acute-pointed  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  placed  by 
pairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the 
llalk  has  two' pair  of  branches ;  the  lower  pair  are  near 
three  inches  long,  but  the  upper  are  not  half  that  length ; 
thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  ftalk,  are  terminated  by  bright 
yellow  flowers,  collefled  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  firfl  fort.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain;  this  may 
be  performed  either  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or 
in  the  fpring  ;  they  have  fucceeded  with  me  equally  at  both 
feafons.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mail  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Corn-fallad  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  but  is  found  growing  naturally  upon  arable 
land  amongft  the  Corn,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  dies  when  it  has  perfe&ed  its  feeds. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  oblong,  and  broad  at  their 
points,  which  are  rounded,  and  narrowed  at  their  bafe, 
where  they  embrace  each  other.  From  between  the  leaves 
arifes  an  angular  llalk,  from  three  to  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  which  divides  into  two  branches  which  fpread  from 
each  other,  and  thefe  both  divide  again  into  two  other  in 
like  manner,  garnilhed  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the 
bottom,  but  fmaller,  placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint.  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  white  flowers,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
pretty  large  roundifh  feeds  a  little  comprefled  on  one  fide. 
The  feeds  are  very  apt  to  drop  before  they  have  changed 
colour. 

It  is  cultivated  as  a  fallad-herb  for  the  fpring,  but,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  tafle  which  is  not  agreeable  to  many  palates,  it 
is  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as  it  was  formerly  ;  it  is  propagated 
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by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  end  of  Augufi, 
then  ;he  firft  rains  will  bring  up  the  plants,  which  fhould  be 
hoed  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  deftroy 
the  weeds.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  be  fit  for 
ufe.  The  younger  the  plants  are  when  ufed,  the  lefs  ftrong 
will  be  their  tafte,  fo  they  may  fupply  the  table  in  a  fcarcity 
of  other  herbs.  When  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  plants  will  not  appear 
till  autumn  or  the  fpring  following  ;  befides,  in  fummer  the 
herb  is  not  fo  fit  for  ufe.  I  have  known  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  lie  in  the  ground  many  years,  when  they  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  buried  deep,  and  upon  being  turned  up  to  the 
air,  the  plants  have  come  up  as  thick  as  if  the  feeds  had 
been  newly  fown. 

There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  this  which  grow  naturally 
in  England ,  but,  as  they  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens, 
I  have  not  enumerated  them  ;  thefe  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
be  only  accidental  varieties,  but  I  have  fown  them  all  feve- 
ral  years,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Candia  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  whofe  flalks  rife  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  and 
divide  by  pairs  like  the  former.  The  leaves  are  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  end  in  acute  points,  and 
are  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  but  have  a  fwoilen  bladder  empalement,  which 
inclofes  the  feeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  leaves 
at  bottom  are  long,  round-pointed,  and  deeply  notched  on 
their  edges  ;  the  flalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  fending  out 
branches  oppofite ;  the  upper  part  divides  by  pairs  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former.  The  flowers  are  collected 
in  globular  heads,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ftarry  fruit  having  fix  indentures.  This  and 
the  former  fort  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  arifing  from 
the  fame  feeds,  but  I  have  fown  them  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  have  not  obferved  either  of  them  vary. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  arable  fields  in 
Sicily  and  Spain  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The  flalks  are 
channelled,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
garnifhed  by  oval  fmooth  leaves  placed  by  pairs  at  each 
joint,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  of  a  lucid  green.  From 
each  fide  of  the  flalk  fprings  out  (lender  branches,  but  the 
upper  part  divides  into  two  fpreading  branches  like  the  other 
forts.  The  joints  are  fwelling,  and  the  branches  divide 
again  by  pairs,  which  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  red 
flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  red  Valerian,  but  larger  j 
they  have  two  leaves  clofe  under  the  bunches,  embracing 
the  flalks  with  their  bafe.  When  the  flowers  are  pafl,  the 
fruit  ftretches  out  in  lhape  of  a  Cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  When 
thefe  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds.  The  plants,  which  rife  in  autumn,  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  come  early  to  flower  the  following 
fummer,  fo  will  produce  good  feeds ;  whereas  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  unlels  the 
feafon  proves  warm. 

VALERIANA  GR^ECA.  See  Polemonium. 
VALERIANELLA.  ,-See  VALERIANA. 

VANILLA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  25.  tab.  28. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  has  a  Jingle  Jialk.  The  fibers  are  included  in  Jheaths  fit¬ 
ting  upon  the  germen,  and  have  no  empalement  ;  they  have  five 
oblong  petals  which  fpread  open  very  wide ,  with  turbinated  nec- 
tariums.  whofe  bafe  are  tubulous,  fituated  on  the  back  fide  of  the 
petals  ;  their  brims  are  oblique  and  bifid ;  the  upper  lip  is  fihort 
and  trifid ;  the  under  one  runs  out  in  a  long  point ;  they  have  two 
•very  Jhort  fiatnina  fitting  upon  the  pointal,  and  the  fiummits  are 
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fafiened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium  ;  they  have  long ,  fen¬ 
der  ,  contorted  germen ,  fituated  under  the  fiower,  fiupporting  a 
Jhort  fiyle  fafiened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium,  crowned  by 
an  obfiolete fiigma.  I  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  ta¬ 
per ,  fiejhy  pod,  including  many  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vanilla  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  mucronatis,  nervofis,  fort¬ 
ius  alternis.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  veined 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  alternately. 

2.  Vanilla  foliis  oblongis  obtufis,  comprejfis  ariiculatis, 
fioribus  alaribus.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  blunt,  comprefied, 
jointed  leaves,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of 
the  flalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  the  Spaniards  cultivate  in  the 
Wefi  Indies,  which  we  (hall  deferibe  hereafter. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  has  a  climbing  flalk, 
fending  out  roots  from  the  joints,  which  fallen  to  the  ftems 
of  trees  or  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  climb  to  a  great 
height.  The  leaves,  which  come  out  flngly  at  each  joint, 
are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  jointed.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
great  Bee  Orchis,  but  longer :  the  galea  or  helmet  of  the 
flower  is  of  a  pale  Pink  colour,  and  the  labia  is  purple. 
This  plant  flowered  in  the  Chel/ea  garden,  but  wanting  its 
proper  fupport,  it  lived  but  one  year. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  the  length  of  their 
pods  ;  and  there  are  many  other  fpecies  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  both  the  Indies,  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
genus,  but  thofe  abovementioned  are  all  I  have  fee n  growing. 

The  plant,  which  produces  the  fruit  called  Vanilla  or  Ba- 
nilla,  by  the  Spaniards,  hath  a  trailing  ftem,  fomewhat  like 
common  Ivy  but  not  fo  woody,  which  fattens  itfelf  to 
whatever  tree  grows  near  it,  by  fmall  fibres  or  roots  pro¬ 
duced  at  every  joint,  which  fatten  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
by  which  the  plants  are  often  nourifhed,  when  they  are  cut 
or  broken  off  from  the  root  a  confiderable  height  from  t  e 
ground,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ivy  is  often  feen  in  England. 
The  leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Common  Laurel,  but 
are  not  of  fo  thick  a  fubftance ;  they  are  produced  alter¬ 
nately  at  every  joint,  of  a  lively  green  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  but  paler  underneath.  The  Items  of  thefe  plants  fhoct 
into  many  branches,  which  fatten  themfelves  alfo  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  by  which  means  they  rife  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  fpread  quite  over 
fome  of  the  l'maller  trees,  to  which  they  are  joined.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenifli  yellow  colour,  mixed  with  white, 
which,  when  fallen,  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  are 
fix  or  feven  inches  long. 

The  fort  which  is  manufactured,  grows  not  only  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy ,  but  alfo  at  Carthagena,  at  the  Caraccas, 
Honduras,  Darien,  and  Cayan,  at  all  which  places  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  preferved,  but  is  rarely  found  in  any  of  the 
Englijh  fettlements  in  America,  though  it  might  be  eafily  car¬ 
ried  thither  and  propagated ;  for  the  (hoots  of  thefe  plants 
are  full  of  juice,  fo  may  be  eafily  tranfpoited,  becaufe  they 
will  continue  frefh  out  of  the  ground  for  fever.  I  months. 
I  had  foine  branches  of  this  plant,  which  were  gathered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campeachy,  and  fent  over  between  pa¬ 
pers  by  way  of  fample,  and  had  been  at  leaft  fix  months 
gathered  when  I  received  them  ;  but  upon  opening  the  pa¬ 
pers  I  found  the  leaves  rotten,  with  the  moiilure  contained 
in  them,  and  the  paper  was  alfo  perifhed  with  it,  but  the 
ftems  appeared  frefh  ;  upon  which  I  planted  flame  of  them 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  them  into  a  hot-bed  cf  tanners 
bark,  where  they  loon  put  out  leaves,  and  fent  forth  roots 
from  their  joints  ;  but,  as  thefe  plants  naturally  fallen  thern- 
felves  to  the  ftems  of  the  trees,  in  the  woods  where  they 
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grow  naturally,  fo  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  are 
kept  alive,  when  they  have  not  the  fame  fupport ;  there¬ 
fore,  whoever  would  preferve  any  of  thefe  plants  in  Europe , 
fhould  plant  them  in  tubs  of  earth,  near  the  Item  of  fome 
vigorous  American  tree,  which  requires  a  ftove,  and  can  bear 
a  great  deal  of  water,  becaufe  the  Vanillas  mull  be  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  in  the  fummer  feafon,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  They  require  alfo  to  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  by 
trees,  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  Hernan- 
dia,  or  Jack-in-aBox,  whofe  leaves  are  very  large,  and 
afford  a  good  (hade,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  expofed  in  fingle  pots  alone  ;  and  as  thefe  plants 
require  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in  winter,  they  will  agree 
well  together. 

When  thefe  plants  are  defrgned  for  propagation  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  there  is  nothing  more  required  than 
to  make  cuttings  of  about  three  or  four  joints  in  length, 
which  fhould  be  planted  clofe  to  the  llems  of  trees,  in  low 
murihy  places,  and  to  keep  down  other  troublefome  plants, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow  about  the  cuttings  before  they 
are  well  rooted,  would  overbear  and  deilroy  them  ;  but 
after  they  are  eflablifhed,  and  have  failened  their  fhoots  to 
the  flems  of  the  trees,  they  are  not  in  much  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  neighbouring  plants,  though,  when  the  ground 
is  kept  clear  from  weeds,  the  plants  will  be  much  better 
nouriffied. 

Thefe  plants  do  not  produce  flowers  until  they  are  grown 
flrong  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  affirm,  that  it  is  fix  or  feven 
years  from  the  planting  to  the  time  of  their  bearing  fruit  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  flower  and  fruit,  they  continue  for 
feveral  years  bearing,  and  this  without  any  culture;  and  as 
it  is  a  commodity  which  bears  a  good  price,  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  in  feveral  of  the  Engli/b  fettlements,  efpecially 
as  they  will  grow  on  tnoift  woody  places,  where  the  land 
is  not  cleared  from  timber. 

The  method  ufed  to  preferve  the  fruit  is,  when  it  turns 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  begins  to  open,  to  gather  it,  and 
lay  it  in  fmall  heaps  to  ferment  two  or  three  days,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  for  the  Cocoa  or  Chocolate 
pods ;  then  they  fpread  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  when 
they  are  about  half  dried,  they  flat  them  with  their  hands,  and 
af  terwards  rub  them  over  with  the  oil  of  Palma  Chrifti,  or  of 
the  Cocoa  ;  then  they  expofe  them  to  the, fun  again  to  dry, 
and  afterward  they  rub  them  over  with  oil  a  fecond  time  ; 
then  they  put  them  in  fmall  bundles,  covering  them  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed  to  fcreen  them  from  air. 

Thefe  plants  produce  but  one  crop  of  fruit  in  a  year, 
which  is  commonly  ripe  in  May ,  fit  for  gathering,  for  they 
do  not  let  them  remain  on  the  plants  to  be  perfectly  mature, 
becaufe  then  they  are  not  fit  for  ufe;  but  when  they  are 
about  half  changed  yellow,  they  efteem  them  better  for 
keeping  than  when  they  are  changed  to  a  dark  brown  co¬ 
lour  ;  at  which  time  the  fruit  fplits,  and  fhews  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fmall  feeds,  which  are  inclofed  within  it.  While  the 
fruit  is  green,  it  affords  no  remarkable  fcent,  but  as  it  ri¬ 
pens,  it  emits  a  moft  grateful  aromatick  fcent.  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  open,  the  birds  attack  them  and  devour  all 
the  feeds  very  greedily,  but  do  not  eat  any  other  part  of 
the  fruit. 

The  fruit  which  are  brought  to  Europe,  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  fcarce  an  inch 
broad  ;  they  are  wrinkled  on  the  outfide,  and  full  of  a  vail 
number  of  black  feeds,  like  grains  of  fand,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  fruit  is  only  ufed  in  England,  as  an  ingredient  in 
Chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  pleafant  flavour  to  fome  pa- 
la.es,  but  to  others  it  is  very  difagreeable  ;  but  the  Spanijh 
phyficians  in  America  ufe  it  in  medicine,  and  efteem  it  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  ilomach  and  brain,  for  expelling  of  wind,  to  pro- 
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voke  urine,  to  refill  poifon,  and  cure  the  bite  of  venomous 
animals. 

As  this  plant  is  fo  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  is 
very  ftrange  that  the  inhabitants  of  America  fhould  negledt 
to  cultivate  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  an  ingredient  in  their  Cho¬ 
colate,  which  is  fo  much  drank  all  over  America  ;  but,  as 
the  Englijh  have  in  a  manner  quite  negledleci  the  culture  of 
the  Cocoa,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  neglect  this,  fince 
the  former  was  cultivated  in  great  plenty  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Jamaica,  while  that  ifland  remained  in  their  pofleffion  ; 
fo  that  the  Englijh  had  an  example  before  them,  if  they 
would  have  followed  it,  whereas  the  Vanilla  was  not  found 
growing  there ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  perlons,  who  were  fo  indolent  as  to  quit  the  culture  of 
many  valuable  plants  then  growing  on  the  fpot,  fhould  be 
at  the  trouble  of  introducing  any  new  ones. 

VEGETABLE,  a  term  applied  to  all  plants,  confidered 
as  capable  of  growth,  i.  e.  to  all  natural  bodies,  which  have 
parts  organically  formed  for  generation  and  accretion,  but 
not  for  fenfation. 

VEGETATION  is  the  aft  whereby  plants  receive  nou- 
rilhment  and  grow,  and  fignifies  the  way  of  growth,  or  in* 
creafe  of  bulk,  parts,  and  dimenfions  proper  to  all  trees, 
fhrubs,  herbs,  plants,  &c.  d 

In  fome  trees  it  is  chiefly  the  roots  which  vegetate  ;  fo 
that  if  they  are  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  reafonably  may  be, 
if  thefe  pieces  are  but  planted  in  the  ground,  they  quickly 
grow,  as  is  feen  in  the  Elm,  and  many  other  trees. 

In  fome  it  is  feated  both  in  the  roots,  and  all  over  the 
trunk  and  branches,  as  in  the  Willow  and  other  kinds, 
which,  if  cut  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
deflroy  or  kill  them,  unlefs  they  are  ltripped  of  both  their 
barks  ;  for  if  they  are  in  the  earth  but  the  length  of  three 
or  four  inches,  they  will  put  out  roots  and  branches,  fo  will 
certainly  grow  again. 

The  ufe  of  this  principle  of  life  is  accounted  to  be  for  the 
concoftion  of  the  indigeiled  falts,  which  afeend  through  the 
roots,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  affimulate  the  nature  of 
the  tree  they  are  helping  to  form,  though  perhaps  the  root 
may  Jikewife  affill  in  the  work. 

Thefe  things  being  prefuppofed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,- 
as  foo.n  as  the  fun  begins  to  warm  the  earth,  and  the  rains 
melt  the  latent  falts,  the  whole  work  of  vegetation  is  fet  on 
foot ;  then  the  emulgent  fibres  feek  for  food,  which  has  been 
prepared  as  2forefaid. 

There  are  fome  who  fuppofe  that  fubterraneous  fires  are 
concerned  in  the  work  of  vegetation,  or  the  growth  of 
plants ;  yet  as,  upon  the  beft  oblervation  that  can  be  made, 
none  can  pretend  to  have  difeovered  any  heat  or  fumigation 
to  iffue  fi  om  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  adequate  to  the  meaneft 
artificial  fire,  it  is  plain  that  the  fun  is  the  principle,  and 
fo  may  be  called  the  Father  of  Vegetation,  and  the  earth 
the  Mother,  the  rain  and  air  being  neceflary  co- efficients  in 
this  furprifing  work. 

The  curious  Malpighius  has  very  accurately  delivered  the 
procefs  of  nature  in  the  vegetation  of  plants  to  the  effeft 
following : 

The  ovum  or  feed  of  the  plant  being  excluded  out  of 
the  ovary  (which  is  called  the  pod  or  hufk),  and  requiring 
farther  follering  and  brooding,  is  committed  to  the  earth. 
The  earth,  like  a  kind  mother,  having  received  it  into  her 
bofom,  does  not  only  perform  the  office  of  incubation,  by 
her  own  warm  vapours  and  exhalations,  in  conjunction  with 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  but  gradually  fupf  lies  what  the  feed 
requires  to  its  farther  growth,  as  abounding  every-where 
with  canals  and  finufes,  in  which  the  dew  and  rain  water, 
impregnated  with  fertile  falts,  glide  like  the  chyle  and 
blood  in  the  arteries,  iAc.  of  animals. 
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This  moifture,  meeting  with  the  new-depofited  feed,  is 
percolated  or  drained  through  the  pores  or  pipes  of  the 
outer  rind  or  hulk,  anfwering  to  the  fecundines  of  foetufes, 
on  the  infide  whereof  lie  one  or  more,  commonly  two, 
thick  feminal  leaves,  correfponding  to  the  placenta  in  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  cotyledons  in  brutes. 

The  feed -leaves  con  fill  of  a  great  number  of  little  veficuke 
or  bladders,  with  a  tube  correfponding  to  the  navel-firings 
in  animals. 

The  moifture  of  the  earth,  drained  through  the  rind  of 
the  feed,  is  received  into  thefe  veficulae,  which  caufes  a 
flight  fermentation  with  the  proper  juice  before  contained 
therein. 

This  fermented  liquor  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical  veflel 
to  the  trunk  of  the  little  plant,  and  to  the  gem  or  bud 
which  is  contiguous  to  it,  upon  which  a  vegetation  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  plant  fucceed. 

As  to  the  vegetable  matter,  or  the  food  where  the  plants 
grow,  there  is  iome  doubt.  It  hath  been  a  general  opinion 
amongft  almofl  all  the  modern  naturalifls,  that  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  plants,  and  even  of  minerals  too,  is  principally  owing 
to  water,  which  not  only  ferves  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to 
them  the  fine  rich  earth,  &c.  proper  for  their  nourifhment, 
but  being  tranfmuted  into  the  body  of  the  plant,  ad'ords  the 
greated  part,  if  not  all  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
nourifhed,  and  by  which  they  grow  and  increafe  in  bignefs. 
This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  very  great  names,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Woodward,  who,  in  order  to 
afcertain  this  point,  made  many  curious  experiments  ;  an 
account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  vegetable  matter  being  very  fine  and  light,  is  fur- 
prifingly  apt  and  difpofed  to  attend  water  in  all  its  motions, 
and  follow  it  into  each  of  its  recedes,  as  appears  from  many 
indances,  percolate  it  with  all  the  care  imaginable,  filter  it 
with  ever  fo  many  filtrations,  yet  fome  terredrial  matter 
will  remain. 

Dr.  Woodward  filtred  water  through  feveral  Iheets  of 
thick  paper,  and  after  that  through  very  clofe  fine  cloth, 
twelve  times  double,  and  this  over  and  over ;  and  yet  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  this  matter  difcovered  itielf  in  the 
water  after  all. 

Now  if  it  thus  pad'es  interdices  that  are  fo  very  fmall  and 
fine  along  with  the  water,  it  is  lefs  drange  it  diould  attend 
it  in  its  padage  through  the  duds  and  padages  of  plants. 
It  is  true,  filtring  and  diddling  of  water  interrupts,  and 
makes  it  quit  fome  of  the  earthy  matter  it  was  before  im¬ 
pregnated  withal ;  but  then  that  which  continues  with  the 
water  after  this,  is  fine  and  light,  and  fuch  confequently  as 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  fit  for  the  growth  and  nourilhment 
of  vegetables. 

And  this  is  the  cafe  of  rain  water.  The  quantity  of  ter¬ 
redrial  matter  it  bears  up  into  the  atmofphere  is  not  great; 
but  what  it  doth  bear  up  is  chiefly  of  that  light  kind,  or 
vegetable  matter,  and  that  too  perfectly  did’olved,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  Angle  corpufcles,  all  fit  to  enter  the  tubes  and 
veflels  of  plants ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  this  water  is 
fo  very  fertile  and  prolifick. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  agriculture,  be  the  earth  never  fo 
rich,  good,  and  fit  for  the  produdion  of  Corn,  or  other 
vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  the  particles  be 
feparated  and  loofe  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  fuch  pains 
are  bellowed  in  the  digging,  tilling,  ploughing,  fallowing, 
harrowing,  and  breaking  the  clodded  lumps  of  earth  ;  and 
it  is  the  dime  way  that  lea  fait,  nitre,  and  oilier  falts  pro¬ 
mote  vegetation. 

It  is  evident  to  obfervation,  how  apt  all  forts  of  falts  are 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  moiflure,  how  cafily  they  run  with 
it ;  and  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  have  deferted  the 
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lumps  with  which  they  are  incorporated,  they  mull  moulder 
immediately,  and  fall  afunder  in  courfe. 

Lime  likewife  is  in  the  fame  way  ferviceable  in  this 
affair.  The  hufbandmen  fay,  it  does  not  fatten,  but  only 
mellows  the  ground  ;  by  which  they  mean*  it  doth  not  con¬ 
tain  any  thing  in  itfelf,  that  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
vegetable  mould,  or  afford  any  matter  fit  for  the  formation 
of  plants,  but  merely  fofrens  and  relaxes  the  earth  ;  by  that 
means  rendering  it  more  capable  of  entering  the  feeds  and 
vegetables  fet  in  it,  in  order  to  their  nourilhment,  than 
otherwife  it  would  have  been. 

If  therefore  the  foil,  wherein  any  vegetable  or  feed  is 
planted,  contains  all  or  molt  of  the  ingredients,  and  thofe 
in  due  quantity,  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  otherwife  it  will 
not.  If  there  be  not  as  many  forts  of  corpufcles  as  are  re- 
quifite  for  the  confiitution  of  the  main  and  more  eflentiai 
parts  of  the  plant,  it  will  not  profper  at  all.  If  there  are 
thefe,  and  not  in  fufficient  plenty,  it  will  never  arrive  to  its 
•natural  ftature  ;  or  if  any  of  the  lefs  n.celfary  and  elfential 
corpufcles  are  wanting,  there  will  be  fome  failure  in  the 
plant.  It  will  be  defettive  in  fmell,  tafte,  colour,  and 
fome  other  way. 

Indeed  it  is  inconceivable,  how  one  uniform  homogene¬ 
ous  matter,  having  its  principles,  or  original  parts,  ot  the 
fame  fubflance,  confiitution,  magnitude,  figure,  and  gra¬ 
vity,  Ihould  conftitute  bodies  fo  unlike  in  all  thofe  refpeSs, 
as  vegetables  of  different  kinds  are,  nay  even  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fame  vegetable  ;  that  one  fhould  carry  a 
refinous,  another  a  milky,  a  third  a  yellow,  and  a  fourth  a 
red  juice  in  its  veins ;  that  one  affords  a  fragrant,  another 
an  offenfive  fmell ;  one  fweet  to  the  taffe,  another  acid, 
bitter,  acerb,  auftere,  &c.  that  one  fhould  be  nourifhing, 
another  poifonous ;  one  purging,  another  aftringent;  and 
thefe  all  receive  their  nourifhment  from  the  fame  foil. 

But  a  proof  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  foil  once  proper 
for  the  prote&ion  of  fome  fort  of  vegetables,  does  not  ever 
continue  fo,  but  in  trad  of  time  lofes  its  property  ;  fooner 
in  fome  lands,  and  later  in  others. 

As  for  example  :  If  Wheat  be  fovvn  upon  land  proper  for 
that  grain,  the  firff  crop  will  fucceed  very  well,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  fecund  and  third,  as  long  as  the  ground  is  in  heart, 
as  the  farmers  call  it ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  produce  no 
more,  if  fowed  with  that  Corn  ;  fume  other  gram  it  may, 
as  Barley  ;  and  after  this  has  been  fown  fo  oft,  that  the 
land  can  bring  no  more  of  it,  it  may  afterward  yield  fome 
good  Oats,  and  perhaps  Peas  after  them. 

At  length  it  becomes  barren  ;  the  vegetative  matter  that 
at  firft  it  abounded  with,  being  reduced  by  the  fuccefiive 
crops,  and  moll  of  it  borne  off,  each  fort  of  grain  takes  out 
that  peculiar  matter  that  is  proper  for  its  own  nourilhment. 

It  may  be  brought  to  bear  another  feries  of  the  fame  ve¬ 
getables,'  but  not  till  it  is  fupplied  with  another  fund  of 
matter  of  the  like  fort  with  what  it  firft  contained,  either 
by  the  ground’s  lying  fallow  for  fome  time,  till  the  rain  hath 
poured  a  frefh  ftock  upon  it,  or  by  the  manuring  it. 

That  this  fupply  is  of  the  like  fort,  is  evident  by  the 
feveral  manures  found  belt  to  promote  the  vegetation,, 
which  are  chiefly  either  of  parts  of  vegetables,  or  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  of  animals,  which  either  derive  their  own  nourifh¬ 
ment  immediately  from  vegetable  bodies,  or  from  other 
animals  that  do  fo  ;  in  particular,  the  blood,  excrements, 
and  urine  of  animals  that  do  fo  ;  lhaving  of  horns  and 
hoofs,  hair,  feathers,  calcined  fhel Is,  lees  of  wine  and  beer, 
alhes  of  all  forts  of  vegetable  bodies,  leaves,  firaw,  roots* 
and  ftnbb’e,  turned  into  the  earth  by  ploughing, or  otherwife, 
to  rot  and  difi’olve  there. 

Thefe  are  our  belt  manures,  and,  being  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  when  refunded  back  again  into  the  earth,  ferve  foe 
the  formation  of  other  bodies. 
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But  to  apply  this  to  gardens,  where  the  trees,  fhrubs, 
and  herbs,  after  their  having  continued  in  one  ftation  till 
they  have  derived  thence  the  gieateft  part  of  the  matter  fit 
for  their  increafe,  will  decay  and  degenerate,  unlefs  either 
frefh  earth,  or  fome  fit  manure,  be  applied  to  them. 

It  is  true  they  may  maintain  themfelves  there  for  fome 
time,  by  fending  forth  roots  farther  and  farther,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  all  atound,  to  fetch  in  m~re  provifion  ;  but  at  laft 
they  mull  have  a  frefh  fupply  brought  to  them,  or  they 
will  decay. 

All  thefe  inftances  argue  a  particular  terreftrial  matter, 
and  not  water,  for  the  fubjedl  to  which  plants  owe  their  in- 
creife  ;  were  it  water  only,  there  would  be  no  need  of  ma¬ 
nures,  or  changing  the  fpecies ;  the  rain  falls  in  all  places, 
in  this  field  and  in  that,  indifferently,  on  one  fide  of  an 
orchard  or  garden,  as  well  as  the  other;  nor  could  there 
be  any  reafon,  why  a  tratt  of  land  fhould  yield  Wheat  one 
year  and  not  the  next,  fince  the  rain  fhowers  down  all  alike 
upon  the  earth. 

That  the  concourfe  of  heat  is  really  neceffary  in  vegeta¬ 
tion,  appears  from  all  the  experiments,  and  alfo  from  na¬ 
ture,  from  the  fields  and  forefls,  gardens  and  orchards. 
We  fee  in  autumn,  as  the  fun’s  power  is  gradually  Jefs  and 
lefs,  fo  its  effedl  on  plants  is  emitted,  and  vegetation  flackens 
by  little  and  little 

Its  failure  is  firft  difcernible  in  trees,  which,  being  raifed 
higheft  above  the  earth,  require  a  more  intenfe  heat  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  water  charged  with  nourifhment  to  their  tops  ;  fo 
that,  for  want  of  frefh  fupport  and  nutriment,  they  fhed 
their  leaves,  unlefs  fupported  by  a  very  firm  and  hard  con- 
ftitution,  as  our  Ever-greens  are.  Next,  the  fhrubs  part 
with  theirs  ;  then  the  herbs  and  lower  tribes,  the  heat  at 
length  not  being  fuflicient  to  fupply  even  to  thefe,  though 
fo  near  the  earth,  the  fund  of  their  nourifhment. 

As  the  heat  returns  the  fucceeding  fpring,  they  all  recruit 
again,  and  are  furni fired  with  frefh  fupplies  and  verdure  ; 
but  firft,  thofe  which  are  lowed:  and  neared  the  earth,  and 
that  require  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  to  raife  the  w'ater  with  its 
earthy  charge  into  them,  then  the  fhrubs  and  higher  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  turn,  and  ladly  the  trees. 

As  the  heat  increafes,  it  grows  too  powerful,  and  hurries 
the  matter  with  too  great  rapidity  through  the  finer  and 
more  tender  plants ;  thefe  therefore  go  off  and  decay,  and 
others,  that  are  more  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  require  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  fucceed  in  their  order.  By  w  hich 
mechanifm,  provident  nature  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  vari¬ 
ous  and  different  entertainment,  and  what  is  bed  fuited  to 
each  feafon  all  the  year  round. 

As  the  heat  of  the  feveral  feafons  affords  us  a  different 
face  of  things,  the  feveral  didant  climates  fhew  the  different 
fcenes  of  nature,  and  produdlions  of  the  earth. 

The  hotter  countries  ordinarily  yield  the  larged  and 
tailed  trees,  and  thofe  too  in  a  much  greater  variety  than 
the  colder;  even  thofe  plants  common  to  both,  attain  to  a 
much  greater  bulk  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  northern 
climates. 

Nay,  there  are  fome  regions  fo  cold,  that  they  raife  no 
vegetables  at  all  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  this  we  learn  from 
Greenland,  Iceland ,  and  other  parts  of  like  cold  fituation  and 
condition  :  in  thefe  there  are  no  trees,  and  the  fhrubs  are 
poor,  little,  and  low. 

Again,  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  fuch  as  furnifh  trees 
and  the  large  vegetables,  if  there  happen  a  remiflion  or 
diminution  of  the  ufual  heat,  their  productions  are  impeded 
ia  proportion.  Our  own  fummers  give  us  proof  enough  of 
this,  for  though  at  fuch  times  there  is  heat  fuflicient  to  raife 
the  vegetative  matter  into  the  lower  plants,  as  Wheat, 
Barley,  Peas,  and  the  like,  and  we  have  plenty  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Rafpberries,  Goofberries,  Currants,  and  the  fruits 
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of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  law,  and  near  the  earth,  and  a 
moderate  dore  of  Cherries,  Plumbs,  CsV.  and  fome  others, 
that  grow  at  fomething  of  a  greater  height,  yet  our  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  NeCtarines,  and  Grapes,  and  the  production 
of  warmer  countries,  have  been  fewer,  and  thofe  not  fo 
thoroughly  ripened  and  brought  to  perfection,  as  they  are 
in  more  benign  feafons. 

Nor  is  it  that  heat  only  which  promotes  vegetation,  but 
any  other  indifferently,  according  to  its  power  and  degree, 
as  we  find  from  our  doves,  hot- beds,  ifc. 

And  by  the  rightly  adapting  of  thefe  artificial  heats,  the 
Englijh  gardeners  have  of  late  years  fo  much  improved  their 
art,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  fupply  the  want  of  natural 
heat,  and  to  vie  with  the  people  who  inhabit  countries 
feveral  degrees  fouth  of  England ,  in  the  early  produds  of 
efculent  plants,  and  the  accelerating  and  ripening  the  fruits 
of  the  warmed  climates.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  improved,  and  the  practitioners  of  the  art  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  theory,  it  may  be  hoped  the  art  may 
be  farther  extended  and  improved  ;  therefore  it  is  highly 
neceffary,  that  the  theory  of  vegetation  fhould  be  dudied  by 
every  perfon  who  propofes  to  make  any  proficiency  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  agriculture. 

VELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  714.  Spanifh  Crefs. 

The  Cbarafiers  are, 

7 he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical ,  and  compofed  of 
four  linear  obtufe  leaves,  which  drop  off.  7 he  flower  has  four 
petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  whoje  tails  are  the  length  of 
the  empalement ,  and  fix  fiamina  of  the  fame  length ,  two  of  which 
are  a  little  fhorter ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  an  oval 
germen ,  fupporting  a  conical  fyle ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Jligma. 
The  ger men  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with  two  cells , 
divided  by  an  intermediate  partition  twice  as  large  as  the  pod , 
oval ,  eredl,  firetching  beyond  the  capfule ,  each  cell  containing 
one  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vella  foliis pinnatifidis,  filiculis pendults.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant . 
641.  Vella  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  and  hanging  pods. 

2.  Vella  foliis  integris  filiculis  erefiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  641. 
Vella  with  entire  leaves,  and  ereCt  pods. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  foot  high.  The 
ftalk  divides  toward  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  each 
ending  iri  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
round  fwelling  pods,  having  a  leafy  border  or  crefl  on  the 
top,  which  is  hollowed  like  a  helmet.  The  pod  opens 
with  two  valves,  and  has  two  cells,  which  contain  roundifh 
feeds  like  thofe  of  Muflard.  The  leaves  are  jagged,  and 
end  in  many  points. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanick  gardens  for  variety, 
but  as  it  is  not  very  beautiful,  nor  of  ufe,  it  is  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  other  gardens.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  very  well ;  or  if 
they  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring;  for  when  the  fea¬ 
fon  proves  dry,  thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  following  autumn,  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  appear ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
autumn,  always  come  up  foon  after,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
fo  will  more  certainly  produce  ripe  feeds.  The  feeds  lhould 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  arc  too 
clofe,  they  will  require  no  other  culture. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  entire,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  ftalks  become  ligneous,  and 
rife  about  twp^  feet  high,  terminated  by  roundifh  bunches 
of  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  ftretch  out  in  length  ;  the 
]  flowers  have  four  crofs-Ihaped  petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
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pods  like  the  former.  This  plant  will  continue  two  or 
three  years ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former. 

VERATRUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  272.  tab.  145.  White 
Hellebore. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  intermixed  in  the  fame 
fpike.  The  flowers  have  no  empalement  ;  they  have  fix  oblong 
/pear -fhaped  petals ,  which  are  permanent,  and  fix  awl-fhaped 
flamina  fitting  on  the  point  of  the  germen,  fpreading  a  funder, 
terminated  by  quadrangular  furnmits  ;  they  have  three  oblong  ereft 
germen  fitting  upon  the  flyle,  which  are  Jcarce  viflble,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  fpreading  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
three  oblong ,  ere  ft,  comprefjed  capfules  with  one  cell ,  opening  on 
the  infide,  including  many  oblong,  comprefl'ed,  membranaceous  feeds. 
The  male  flowers  have  the  fame  characters  of  the  hermaphrodite , 
but  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Veratrum  racemo  fupradecompoflto,  ccrollis  ere  ft  is 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  decom¬ 
pounded  fpike,  and  ered  petals ;  or  White  Hellebore  with 
a  greenifh  flower. 

2.  Veratrum  racemo  compoflto ,  corollis  patentifjimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  compound  fpike, 
and  very  fpreading  petals ;  or  White  Hellebore  with  a  dark 
red  flower. 

3.  Veratrum  racemo fimpliciflimo,  foliis fefjilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Angle  fpike,  and 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  fialk. 

4.  Veratrum  racemo  fimpliciflimo,  corollis  patentibus,  fia 
minibus  longioribus.  White  Hellebore  with  a  fingle  fpike  of 
flowers,  fpreading  petals,  and  longer  ftamina. 

The  Aril  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in  Auflria, 
Helvetia ,  and  Greece.  The  root  is  perennial,  compofed  of 
many  thick  .fibres  gathered  into  a  head;  the  leaves  are  ten 
inches  long,  and  five  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  the 
points,  having  many  longitudinal  plaits  like  thofe  of  Gen- 
tain  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  branch  out 
on  every  fide  almoft  their  whole  length  ;  under  each  of  thefe 
branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited  leaf,  which  diminifhes 
in  its  fize  as  it  is  nearer  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  The  branches 
and  principal  ftalk  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  fet 
very  clofe  together,  which  are  compofed  of  fix  green  ered 
petals;  in  their  center  is  fituated  three  obtufe  germen. 
From  the  point  of  thefe  arife  fix  ftamina,  which  fpread 
afunder,  terminated  by  four-cornered  furnmits.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  comprefl'ed  capfules  with  one  cell, 
filled  with  membranaceous  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Siberia  ; 
it  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  former.  The  leaves  ate 
longer  and  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  they  are 
plaited  in  the  like  manner,  but  are  of  a  yellowifh  green 
colour,  and  appear  fooner  in  the  fpring ;  the  ftalks  rife 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  former.  It  has  fewer  leaves  upon 
it,  and  does  not  branch  into  fo  many  fpikes.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  petals  fpread  open 
flat,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  fometimes  called  Rattle-fnake 
Root.  The  root  of  this  is  tuberous  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
and  fhaped  like  thole  of  Plantain,  having  feveral  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrows  or  plaits,  fpreading  themfelves  on  the  ground. 
Between  thefe  come  out  a  fingle  ftalk  which  rifes  near  a 
foot  high,  having  a  few  very  fmall  leaves  or  Iheaths,  placed 
alternately  ;  and  at  the  top  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
Angle,  thick,  clofe  fpike;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh 
white  colour,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram ,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that  coun- 
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try;  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  thick  flefhy  fibres ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  of  a  light  green  colour,  having 
fix  longitudinal  veins  or  plaits,  fpreading  on  the  ground, 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  continue  all  the  year.  In  the 
center  of  the  leaves  fprings  up  a  fingle  ered  ftalk  a  foot 
high,  having  a  few  veftiges,  or  fmall  leaves,  ftanding  alter¬ 
nately  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  thick  obtufe  fpike  of  dark  red  flowers, 
whofe  petals  fpread  open  flat.  In  the  center  of  the  petals 
is  fituated  three  obtufe  germen  joined  together,  from  whofe 
point  arifes  fix  ftamina,  which  fpread  afunder,  and  are  longer 
than  the  petals  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  four-cornered  fum- 
mits,  of  a  purple  colour.  This  plant  flowers  the  latter  end 
of  June,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  here. 

The  flrft  of  thefe  plants  is  that  which  is  ordered  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe,  and  is  by  much  the  ftronger  and  more  aciid 
plant  of  the  two ;  for  when  both  forts  are  placed  near  each 
other,  the  fnails  will  entirely  devour  the  leaves  of  the  fecond 
fort,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  lcarcely  touch  thofe  of 
the  firft. 

The  plants  are  alfo  very  pretty  ornaments,  when  planted 
in  the. middle  of  open  borders  of  the  pleafure  garden  ;  for 
if  they  are  placed  near  hedges  or  walls,  where  fnails  gene¬ 
rally  harbour,  they  will  greatly  deface  the  leaves,  efpecially 
of  the  fecond  fort,  by  eating  them  full  of  holes  before  they 
are  unfolded ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  thefe 
plants  is  in  their  broad-folded  leaves,  fo,  when  they  are  thus 
defaced,  the  plants  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  decay  ;  but  they  fhould  not 
be  parted  too  fmall,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering 
the  following  fummer ;  thefe  heads  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
light  frefh  foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and 
produce  ftrong  fpikes  of  flowers.  The  roots  fhould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years,  by  which 
time  (if  they  like  the  foil)  they  will  be  very  ftrong,  and 
produce  many  heads  to  be  taken  off;  but  if  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  tranfplanted,  it  will  prevent  their  increafing,  and 
caufe  them  to  flower  very  weak. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  in  a  bed  or  box,  filled  with 
frefh  light  earth.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  at 
which  time,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  you  fhould  now  and 
then  refrefh  them  with  water,  which  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth;  you  mud  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon  overfpread  and  de- 
ftroy  thefe  plants  while  young.  The  autumn  following, 
when  their  leaves  decay,  you  fhould  prepare  a  bed  of  freih 
light  earth  ;  then  carefully  take  up  the  young  plants  (ob- 
ferving  not  to  break  their  roots),  and  plant  them  therein 
about  fix  inches  fquare,  where  they  may  remain  until  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  ;  but,  as 
thefe  plants  feldom  flower  in  lefs  than  four  years  from  feeds, 
this  method  of  propagating  them  is  not  much  pradifed. 

The  two  American  forts  are  at  prefent  fcarce  in  the  EngVfh 
gardens,  but,  as  they  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  few  years  they  may  be  more  plenty ;  thefe  may¬ 
be  propagated  by  offsets  or  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former. 

VERBASCUM.  Town.  lnfl.  R.  H.  146.  tab.  i6t. 
Mullein. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  parts ;  it  hath  one  wheel  fhaped  petal,  with  a  very 
Jbort  cylindrical  tube,  the  brim  cut  into  five  oval  obtufe  figments, 
and  five  awl  fhaped  flamina,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petal , 
terminated  by  roundifh ,  comprefjed,  ereft  furnmits ,  v.ith  a  roundifb 
germen,  /^porting  a  fender  flyle  inclining  to  the  flamina,  crowned 
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ly  a  thick  obtufe  figma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
rcundifh  capfule  with  two  cells,  opening  at  the  top,  hawing 
an  half  oval  receptacle  fixed  to  the  partition ,  filed  with  angular 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbascum  foliis  decurrentibus  utriv.que  tomentofs.  Vic. 
Cliff.  13.  Mullein  with  running  leaves,  which  are  woolly 
on  both  fides  ;  or  white  Mullein,  JHig-taper,  or  Cows- 
lungwort. 

2.  V erbascum  foliis  cuneiformi-oblongis.  Hort.Upfal.  45. 
Mullein  with  oblong  wedge  ihaped  leaves. 

3.  Verbascum  foliis  eordato-oblongis,  fubtus  incanis,  fpicis 
racemofs.  Mullein  with  oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves  which 
are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  branching  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  or  Female  Mullein. 

4.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  owatis  petiolatis,  caulinis 
cblongis  feffilibus  fubtus  tomentofs  ferratis.  Mullein  with  oval 
lower  leaves  growing  on  foot  ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
oblong,  fawed,  woolly  on  their  under  lide,  and  fitting  clofe. 

5.  Verbascum  foliis  owato-acutis  utrinqiie  tomentofs,  flo- 
ribus  in  fpica  denffima  fcjflibus.  Haller.  Helwet.  507.  Mul¬ 
lein  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  both 
iides,  and  flowers  difpofed  in  thick  fpikes  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk  ;  or  Female  Mullein  with  a  large  yellow  flower. 

6.  Verbascum  foliis  Jerratis  fupernc  rugofs,  inf  erne  Jub- 
hirfutis ,  petiolis  ratnofs,  Jlaminum  barbd  pur  pur  aj  cent  e .  Haller. 
Hehet.  51 1.  Mullein  with  fawed  leaves  whofe  upper  fides 
are  rough,  thofe  on  the  under  fide  hairy,  branching  foot- 
ftalks,  and  purplifn  beards  to  the  Itamina  ;  commonly  call 
cd  Sage-leaved  black  Mullein. 

7.  V erbascum  foliis  radicalibus  oblcngis  fnuatis  undatis 
tomentofs,  caulinis  cordatts  ampiexicaulibus  nudiujculis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  178.  Mullein  with  the  lower  leaves  oblong,  finu- 
ated,  woolly,  waved,  and  thofe  on  the  flalks  heart-fhaped, 
embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and  almoft  naked ; 
or  black  Mullein  with  a  horned  Poppy  leaf. 

8.  Verbascum  foliis  ampiexicaulibus  obiongis  glabris,  fe- 
duncuhs  folitariis.  Hort.  Upjal.  46.  Mullein  with  oblong 
fmooth  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  fmgle  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers;  or  white  Moth  Mullein. 

9.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato fnuatis,  caulinis 
dentatis  acuminatis  ftm't- ampiexicaulibus,  pedunculis  folitariis. 
Mullein  with  the  lower  leaves  jagged  like  wings,  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  acute  pointed,  indented,  and  half  embracing  the 
ftalks,  and  Angle  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers;  yellow  Moth 
Mullein. 

10.  Verbascum-  foliis  owato- ollongis  obflete  crenatis , 
utrinqiie  wirentibus  petiolatis,  caule  ratnofo.  Mullein  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves  having  obfolete  crenatures,  and  both  fides 
green,  with  a  branching  ftalk  ;  or  Moth  Mullein  with  an 
iron  coloured  flower. 

11.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  obiongis  integerrimis, 
utrinque  wiridibus ,  caulinis  acutis  fejftlibus,  pedunculis  exggre ga¬ 
tes.  Mullein  with  oblong,  entire,  lower  leaves  which  are 
green  on  both  fides,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  acute-pointed,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe,  and  cluftered  foot-ftalks. 

12.  Verbascum  foliis  owatis  nudis  crenatis  radicalibus, 
caule  fubnudo  racemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  178.  Mullein  with 
naked,  oval,  crenated,  lower  leaves,  and  an  almoft  naked 
branching  ftalk  ;  or  purple  Moth  Mullein. 

13.  Verbascum  foliis  lanatis  radicalibus,  fcapo  nudo.  List. 
Sp.  Plant.  179.  Mullein  with  woolly  lower  leaves,  and  a 
naked  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  Borage-leaved  Auricula. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Mullein  or  Hig-taper  which  is 
nfed  in  medicine,  which  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of 
highways  and  on  banks  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfected 
feeds.  The  lower  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  are 
Jong  and  broad,  very  woolly,  and  of  a  yellowifti  white  co- 
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lour,  having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or 
five  feet  high,  the  lower  part  is  garniihed  with  leaves, 
Ihaped  like  thofe  below  but  fmaller,  whofe  bafe  half  em¬ 
braces  the  italk,  and  have  wings  running  along  the  ftalk. 
The  upper  part  is  clofely  garniihed  with  yellow  flowers,  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe,  formed  into  a  long  thick  fpike,  compofed 
of  five  obtufe  roundiftt  petals,  having  five  ftamina  in  the 
center,  of  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  iecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  flome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  have  obferved  it  in  plenty  in  fome  parts  of  Notting- 
hamfhire:  this  is  alfo  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves 
are  oblong,  indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  from 
every  joint  Ihort  fpikes  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
paler  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  have  a  pleafanter  odour. 
At  the  bafe  of  each  fpike  is  fituated  a  fmall,  oblong,  acute- 
pointed  leaf,  covered  with  a  white  powder  which  walhes  off. 
When  the  flowers  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
lower  leaves  of  this  are  broad,  rough  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  a  little  hoary  ;  their  under  fide  is  pale  and  woolly. 
The  ftalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending  out  fome 
erefl  fide  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long 
branching  fpikes ;  they  are  white,  having  the  molt  agree¬ 
able  feent  of  all  the  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  has  oval  leaves,  (landing  upon  thick  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  foft  texture,  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  ftalk  rifes  three 
or  four  feet  high  ;  the  upper  part  is  garniihed  with  fmaller 
leaves  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  below  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  garniihed  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  difpofed 
in  a  loofe  fpike,  having  fmall  leaves  intermixed  with  the 
flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  has  oval  leaves  which  terminate  in  a  point; 
they  are  of  a  yellowifti  green  colour,  and  woolly  on  both 
fides.  The  ftalks  rife  about  four  feet  high  ;  they  are  of  a 
purplilh  colour,  covered  with  a  hoary  down.  The  flowers 
lie  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  forming  a  very  thick  lpike,  hav¬ 
ing  no  leaves  between  them  ;  they  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England . 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  rounded  at 
the  foot- ftalk,  where  they  are  indented  like  a  heart;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their 
under,  indented  on  their  edges  ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are  ob¬ 
long,  acute-pointed,  and  fawed.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or 
lour  feet  high,  the  upper  part  ending  in  a  long  fpike  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  Hand  in  fliort  fpikes  or  clufters  ;  thefe 
have  purplilh  ftamina  which  are  bearded  ;  they  have  an 
agreeable  odour  at  a  fmall  diftance,  but,  when  fmek  too 
near,  become  lefs  agreeable. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  alfo 
upon  the  rocks  at  Gibraltar.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong, 
finuated  on  their  borders,  waved  and  hoary.  The  ftalk 
rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fiender 
branches,  garniihed  with  heart  ihaped  leaves  whofe  bafe 
embrace  the  ftalk  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches 
have  no  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  clufters 
at  diftances ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  have  little  odour. 

'Fhe  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  dark  green  colour ;  the  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high* 
fending  out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  garniihed  with  ob- 
long,  fmooth,  green  leaves,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  up¬ 
on  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long;  they  have  one  petal  cut  into 
five  obtufe  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  they  are  white 
within,  and  have  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  the  outfide  :  the 
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feed-veflels  of  this  fort  are  round,  and  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England ; 
this  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  lower  leaves  being  much 
longer,  and  deeply  finuated  on  their  edges  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner,  in  imitation  of  the  rangement  of  the  lobes  of  winged 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a  brighter  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  Italics  rife  much  taller  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  ftamina,  which  are  hairy,  are 
of  a  purple  colour. 

The  tenth  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is 
known  by  the  title  of  iron-coloured  Moth-Mullein  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  former 
forts,  though  there  are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  laft  mentioned,  but  it  differs  greatly  from 
that  in  other  refpetts.  The  bottom  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  crenated  on  their  edges,  but  entire ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
under,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalk 
rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  branching  out  on  each 
fide,  and  has  a  few  fharp-pointed  fmall  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
long  lofe  fpike  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  having  fhort 
flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  cut  almoft  to  the 
bottom  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  of  a  rufty  iron  colour, 
and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  plant 
does  not  produce  feeds  here. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  periihes  foon  afcer  the  feeds  are  ripe. 
The  lower  leaves  are  long,  rounded  at  their  points,  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  both  fides.  The  ftalk  is 
ftrong,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garmfhed  with  fmall 
acute-pointed  green  leaves,  whofe  bale  fits  clofe  to  it.  The 
flowers  form  a  very  long  loofe  fpike  at  the  top,  coming  out 
in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round  cap- 
fules  which  are  brown,  opening  in  two  parts,  filled  with 
fmall  dark-coloured  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  root  of  this  is  perennial  ;  the  leaves  are  ova!,  entire, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  a  little  hairy  ;  the  ftalk  rifes 
three  feet  high,  and  is  almoll  naked  of  leaves,  but  the 
flowers,  which  come  out  fingly,  are  ranged  along  it  almoft 
the  whole  length,  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  'I  hey 
are  of  a  dark  blue  inclining  to  purple  ;  thefe  appear  in 
June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
n  Pyrenean  mountains ;  it  is  a  very  humble  plant,  whofe  leaves 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  flender 
fibres ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  thick,  flelhy,  and  hairy,  cre¬ 
mated  on  their  edges,  and  have  compreffed  hairy  foot-ftalks. 
Between  them  arife  flender  naked  foot-ftalks  about  four 
inches  long,  which  divide  into  three  or  four  fmall  ones  at 
the  top,  each  fuftaining  one  large  blue  flower,  compofed  of 
five  oval  petals  which  fpread  open  flat,  and  five  thick  ereft 
ftamina  which  Hand  ereft.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
germen  turns  to  an  oblong-pointed  capfule  which  opens  in 
two  parts,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  is  ufually 
propagated  by  off-tets  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
old  plant  ;  thefe  ihould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth  ;  they  mull  al¬ 
ways  have  a  (Lady  fituation,  for  they  will  not  thrive  when 
they  are  expofed  to  the  fun. 

The  fir  ft  nine  and  the  eleventh  forts  are  biennial  plants  ; 
thefe  may  be  all  cultivated  by  lowing  their  feeds  in  Augufi , 
on  a  bed  of  lighc  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  where  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  fucceedi lg  fp.inr.  In  ipring  the 
plants  Ihould  be  txaclpianted  where,  they  are  to  reina.n,  al- 
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lowing  them  a  great  diftance,  for  as  they  grow  large,  they 
mult  not  be  planted  nearer  than  two  feet  from  other  plants. 
The  following  year  they  will  flower,  and  their  feeds  will  be 
ripe  in  Augufi  or  September.  Notwithftanding  fome  of  thefe 
Hants  grow  wild  in  England ,  yet  two  or  three  of  each  kind 
may  be  admitted  into  large  gardens,  for  the  variety  of  their 
hoary  leaves,  together  with  the  extreme  fwcetnefs  of  their 
flowers,  which  have  a  feent  fomething  like  Violets ;  and, 
as  they  require  little  care,  they  may  be  allowed  a  place  in 
the  borders  of  large  gardens,  where,  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  flower,  they  will  add  to  the  variety ;  and,  if  their 
feeds  are  permitted  tofeatter,  will  come  up  without  care,  but 
the  feventh  fort  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  forts  have  perennial  roots,  and  as 
they  do  not  produce  good  1'eed.s  here,  they  are  propagated 
by  offfets,  which  ftiould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  time 
enough  to  get  good  root  before  winter,  otherwife  they  will 
not  flower  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  plants  thrive  belt 
in  a  fandy  loam,  and  ftiould  be  planted  on  an  eaft  border, 
where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  for  they  do  not 
thrive  well  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun. 
VERBENA.  Tourn.  Infi .  R.  H.  200.  tab.  94.  Vervain. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  angular,  permanent  empaletnent,  indented  in 
Jive  parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  one  petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tubs 
the  length  of  the  empalement ,  cut  into  five  points  at  the  brim, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  nearly  equal-,  it  has  fame  times  two , 
at  others  four  very  Jhort  Irifiy  Jtamina  within  the  tube,  two 
of  which  are  fihorter  than  the  other,  with  as  many  incurved 
Jummits  as  fiamina ,  with  a  four-cornered  germen,  Jupportivg  a 
fender  fly  le  the  length  of  the  tube,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  become  two  or  four  oblong  feeds ,  clofely  flout 
up  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformihus  faniculatis  foliis 
multifldo- laciniatis ,  caule  folitario.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  20.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  four  ftamina,  flender  fpikes  cifpofed  in  panicles, 
leaves  having  many-pointed  jags,  and  a  (ingle  ftalk.  This 
is  the  common  Vervain. 

2.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  lengis  acumi natis,  foliis  hafla- 
tis.  Hort.  Up  fa  l  8.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  long  acute  pointed  fpikes,  and  halbert  lhaped  leaves. 

3.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  fliformibus  Jolitariis ,  foliis 
bipinnatifdis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21.  Vervain  with  four  fta¬ 
mina  to  the  flowers,  Angle  flender  fpikes,  and  double  wing- 
pointed  leaves;  or  narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

4.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  fliformibus  paniculatis ,  foliis 
indi  vifs  ferratis  petiolatis.  Hurt.  Upfal.  9.  Vervain  with  four 
ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flender  fpikes  growing  in  panicles, 
and  undivided  fawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalks  ;  Canada 
Vervain. 

5.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  fil for mibus ,  foliis  muliifdo 
laciniatis,  caulibus  numcrofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  S.  Vervain  with 
four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flender  fpikes,  leaves  with  ma- 
ny  jagged  points,  and  numerous  ftalks ;  Nettle  leaved  Ver¬ 
vain  of  Canada. 

6.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  fafciculatis,  foliis  lanceolate s 
amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  8.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina 
to  the  flower,  fpikes  difpofed  in  bunches,  and  fpear- lhaped 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalks  ;  tallcft  Vervain  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

”7.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  f lifer  mibus  paniculatis,  foliis 
inf  erne  cordato  oblovgis  caulinis  lanceolatis ferratis  petiolatis.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flender  fpikes  grow¬ 
ing  in  panicles,  the  under  leaves  oblong  and  heart-lhaped, 
and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fpear-lhaped,  lawed,  having  foot- 
ftalks. 

8.  Verbena  tetranda ,  fpicis  capitato-conicis,  foliis  ferratis, 
caule  repent e.  Flor.  Zeyl.  399.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to 
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the  flowers,  {pikes  growing  in  conical  heads,  fawed  leaves, 
and  a  creeping  ftalk. 

9.  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  longifftmis  carnofis  fubnudis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with  two  {lamina  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  very  long  flelhy  fpikes  which  are  almoft  naked. 

10.  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  carnofis  fubnudis,  foliis  ova t is 
obtufis,  cbjokte  crenatis  petiolatis.  Vervain  with  two  llamina 
to  the  flowers,  flefhy  fpikes  which  are  almoft  naked,  and 
oval  obtufe  leaves  growing  upon  foot-llalks,  having  flight 
indentures. 

11.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  longifftmis  foliolis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1  8.  Vervain  with  two  llamina  to  the  flowers,  and 
the  longeft  leafy  fpikes. 

12.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  hrevioribus ,  foliis  wvntis  fer- 
ratis,  fubtus  incanis.  Vervain  with  two  {lamina  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  fliorter  fpikes,  and  oval  fawed  leaves,  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under  fide. 

13.  Verbena  diandra  fpicis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  f errata, 
plicatis,  caule  fruticcfo .  Prod.  Leyd.  327.  Vervain  .with  two 
llamina  to  the  flowers,  oval  fpikes  and  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
which  are  plaited,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

14.  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  rotunais,  foliis  ovatis ferratis, 
caule  fruticcfo  ramojo.  Vervain  with  two  {lamina  to  the 
flowers,  round  fpikes,  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  a  Ihrubby 
branching  ftalk. 

15.  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  carnofis  fubnudis,  foliis  lineari  - 
lanceolatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Vervain  with  two  llamina  to  the 
flowers,  naked  fielhy  fpikes,  and  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
{lightly  fawed  on  their  edges. 

t6.  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  laxis,  calycibus fruBus  refiexo- 
pendulis fubglobofs  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with 
two  llamina  to  the  flowers,  loofe  fpikes,  the  empalement  of 
the  fruit  almoft  globular,  prickly,  and  reflexed  downward. 

17.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  laxis,  calycibus  ar  if  at  is,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  argute  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with 
two  {lamina  to  the  flowers,  loofe  fpikes,  bearded  empale- 
inents,  and  oval  leaves  which  are  fharply  fawed. 

18.  Verbena  diandra,  Jpicis  ovatis,  foliis  fubrotundis  fer¬ 
ratis  iff  rugofs,  caule  fruticcfo  ramcfo.  Vervain  with  two  {la¬ 
mina  to  the  flowers,  oval  fpikes,  roundifti,  fawed,  rough 
leaves,  and  a  Ihrubby  branching  ftalk. 

The  fir  It  is  very  common  on  the  fide  of  roads,  foot-paths, 
and  farm-yards  near  habitations ;  for  although  there  is 
fcarce  any  part  of  England,  in  which  this  is  not  found  in 
plenty,  yet  it  is  never  found  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
a  heufe  ;  which  occafioned  its  being  called  Simpler’s  Joy, 
fcecaufe  wherever  this  plant  is  found  growing,  it  is  a  lure 
token  of  a  houfe  being  near  ;  this  is  a  certain  fa£l,  but  not 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  is  the  fort  direfled  by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
for  medicinal  ufe ;  and  is  brought  to  the  markets  by  thofe 
who  gather  it  in  the  fields. 

i  There  is  another  fpecies  which  Approaches  near  to  this, 
but  is  taller,  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  the  °owers  larger. 
It  came  from  Portugal,  and  is  by  Tournefort  titled  Verbena 
Lufitanica ,  latifolia  procerior.  Inf.  R.  H.  200.  Taller,  broad¬ 
leaved  Portugal  Vervain.  But  I  am  in  fome  doubt  of  its 
being  fpecifically  different  from  the  common  fort,  though 
the  plants  in  the  garden  grow  much  taller,  branch  more, 
and  the  flowers  are  larger  than  the  firft,  yet  as  there  is  fo 
rear  an  affinity,  I  cannot  be  fure  it  is  a  different  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  fends  up  many  four-cornered  furrowed  llalks 
from  the  root,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garniihed 
with  oblong  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  deeply  fawed  on 
»he;r  edges,  and  Hand  upon  {lender  foot  ftalks  ;  from  the 
joints  come  cut  {hort  branches,  fet  with  fmaller  leaves  of  the 
fame  form.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  blue  flow¬ 
ers  in  clufters,  which  appear  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  autumn 
proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  the  middle  of  OBober. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  The  ftalks  branch  much,  rife  near  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  double  wing-pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes,  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  larger  than  thole  of  the  common  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  North 
Asnerica ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are  four- 
cornered,  about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks 
are  terminated  by  panicles  of  fpikes,  which  are  long,  (len¬ 
der,  and  fuftain  fmall  white  flowers,  which  are  ranged  loofe- 
Iy,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  long,  deeply 
jagged,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  garniihed  with"  fmall  leaves 
of  the  fame  flaape.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branches 
out  into  numerous  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  panicles  of 
fpiked  blue  flowers,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  this  has 
four-cornered  ftalks,  which  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
branching  from  the  fide,  garniihed  with  long  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks,  of  a  pale  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  blue  flowers, 
which  are  ciullered  together.  Thefe  appear  late  in  fum- 
mer,  fo  do  not  always  produce  good  feeds  in  England  in  the 
open  air. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia.  The 
feeds  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant. 
The  lower  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  rough,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  rife  fix  feet  high,  branch  toward  the  top,  and  are 
terminated  by  flender  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  formed  into 
panicles;  thefe  appear  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica.  The  llalks  of  this  trail  upon  the  ground,  and 
emit.roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  they  fpread,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  greatly,  and  from  thefe  , arife  other  branches  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  high,  garniihed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  colle&ed  in  conical  heads,  Handing  upon 
naked  foot-llalks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  colour,  and  come 
late  in  autumn,  fo  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  here. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft -Indies ;  it  is  an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  rifes  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  garniihed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  of  a  light  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  along  flelhy  fpike  of  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  two  oblong  feeds  ripening  late 
in  autumn.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Panama, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  places ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval, 
blunt-pointed,  flelhy  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-llalks  ; 
they  are  notched  (lightly  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
green.  The  llalks  are  terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  blue 
flowers,  which  appear  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  the  eleventh  fort  were  alfo  fent  me  from  Pana¬ 
ma  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  feet  high,  which 
divides  into  three  or  four  branches,  garniihed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  deeply  fawed  ; 
their  foot- ftalks  are  ihorc,  and  have  leafy  borders  running 
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from  the  bafe  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  on  thick 
fpikes  a  foot  long,  which  terminate  the  branches.  They 
are  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  have  (mail  acute-pointed  leaves  intermixed 
with  them  on  the  fpikes.  This  plant,  when  the  feafon 
•is  warm,  will  perfect  feeds  in  aufhmn. 

The  feeds  of  the  twelfth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Paris, 
and  were  faid  to  come  from  Senegal  in  Africa  ;  this  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant  with  a  branching  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves  placed  oppoiite ;  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  flefny  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fhorter,  and  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of 
-the  former  forts.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  fo  make 
•but  little  appearance  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  but  the 
plants  may  be  preferved  two  years  in  a  warm  ftove. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  in 
feveral  other  places  in  the  Wef  Indies  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  branching  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  adorned  with 
fpear-ihaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  ftanding  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  have  long  naked  foot-llaiks, 
which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  blue,  and 
collected  in  oval  heads;  thefe  appear  late  in  autumn,  fo 
unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  rarely  ripen  in 
England ,  but  the  plants  may  be  kept  two  or  three  years  in  a 
warm  ftove. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeacby ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
oval  fawed  leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  blue,  collected  into  oval  heads,  which  Hand 
upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  fpringing  from  the  wings  of 
the  branches ;  this  flowers  late  in  autumn,  fo  is  not  fuc* 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  pale  green  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  flefliy  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  naked, 
and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico ;  this  has  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed  leaves  which 
end  in  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  of  a  light 
green  on  both  fides.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  flen- 
•derloofe  fpikes  of  pale  flowers  which  are  very  fmall,  vvhofe 
empalements  afterward  become  fwelled,  and  alrnoft  globu¬ 
lar;  they  are  reflexed  downward,  and  fet  with  flinging 
hairs.  It  flowers  late  in  the  fummer,  and  in  good  years  the 
feeds  ripen  in  England. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  I,a  Vera  Cruz  ; 
this  has  a  (lender  ligneous  ftalk,  which  branches  and  rifes 
near  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  fmall  oval  leaves  of  a 
light  green,  which  are  fharply  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  ftand  fparfedly  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  arifing 
from  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  toward  the  top,  the  flowers 
are  ranged  at  a  diftanee  from  each  other  in  a  loofe  fpike  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  fitting  very 
clofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  feeds  incloft-d  in  the  em- 
palement,  which  is  terminated  by  (hort  awns  or  beards. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeacby  ;  this 
has  a  ftrong  woody  (talk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
branches,  garnilhed  with  roundifh,  fawed,  rough  leaves,  of 
a  light  green,  Handing  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  1  he  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  collected  into  oval  heads, 
ftanding  upon  naked  foot-ftaiks  ;  thefe  feldom  appear  in  this 
country,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here  ;  but  the  plants 
are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months, 
fo  may  be  preferved  many  years  in  a  moderate  ftove. 
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The  firfi:  fort,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  a  common 
weed  in  England,  is  not  kept  in  gardens. 

The  third  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  which 
(hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  requires  no  other  culture 
than  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  may  alio  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  are  equally  hardy.  If  the  feeds  are  per- 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

The  fecond  and  feventh  forts  have  perennial  roots,  and 
are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  ;  thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  rarely  grow  tbs 
fame  year  ;  the  plants  require.no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  allow  them  proper  room  to 
fpread  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
in  autumn.  They  love  a  foft  loamy  foil  not  too  dry. 

The  other  forts  being  natives  of  warmer  climates  require 
more  care.  The  feeds  of  thefe  (hould  be  fown  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fid  to  re¬ 
move,  they  {hould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plugged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  they  muft  be  (haded  in  the  day  time  with  mats  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

Thofe  forts  which  are  anrvual  muft  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  or  a  good  glafs-cafe,  when  they  are  become  too  tall 
to  remain  longer  under  the  frames ;  for  if  they  are  placed 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  here 
unlefs  the  fummer  is  very  warm  ;  therefore  where  there  is 
a  conveniency  of  having  a  bark-bed  in  a  glafs-cafe,  for 
plunging  fome  of  thefe  tender  annual  plants,  they  will 
thrive  much  better,  and  come  to  greater  perfe&ion,  than 
thofe  which  are  placed  on  (helves. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  by  much  the  tendered  plant  of 
all  the  fpecies,  and  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  when  young. 
The  feeds  of  this  (hould  be  fown  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the 
plants. appear,  they  (hould  be  {haced  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  They  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefttc  d 
with  water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  fparingly,  for 
much  wet  will  kill  them.  When  they  are  tranfplanted  into 
fmall  pots  they  muft  be  carefully  (haded  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark- bed. 

.  VERBESINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  873.  Indian  Hemp 
Agrimony. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  cotnmon  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  a  double 
order  of  leaves  which  are  channelled.  The  fiowsr  is  made  up  op 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  dijk ,  and  female  half  florets  in  the 
border.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  fur.nel-Jhapcd ;  they  have 
five  very  Jhort  hair-tike  flamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical fum- 
mits,  and  a  germen  the  fame  flgure  as  the  feed ,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  flyle,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  fiigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  thick  angular  feed  crowned  by  a  few  three - 
pointed  chaff. 

The  Specie s  are, 

1.  Verbesina  foliis  alternis  decurrentibus  undulatis  oltu- 
fls.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Verbefina  with  alternate  running 
leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  waved. 

2.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  500.  Verbefina  with  fpear-ihaped  fawed  leaves  which 
are  placed  oppofite. 

3.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  evatis  trinerviis  glabris  petio- 
la/is ,  feminibus  tricornuis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  310.  Verbefina  with 
oval  leaves  having  three  veins,  placed  oppofite  on  foot- 
fta  ks,  and  feeds  with  three  horns. 

4.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  infegerrimis,  cauli- 
bus  procumbentibus,  floribus  frffilibus.  Vei  Ldina  with  fpsar- 
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ftiaped  entire  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  trailing 
ftaiks,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 

5.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofttis  lanceolatis  argute  dentatis, 
caule  ramofo  pilofo.  Verbefina  with  fpear-fhaped,  acutely  in¬ 
dented  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  an  erett,  branching, 
hairy  ftalk. 

6.  Vereesina  foliis  oppcftis  lanceolato-ovatis  petiolatis Jer- 
ratis,  peduncuiis  unifioris  dichotomize  caulis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  Ver¬ 
befina  with  oval,  fipear  fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  fingle  flowers  upon  each  foot  ftalk,  produced  from 
the  divifions  of  the  ftalk. 

The  fiift  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflandsof  the 
Weft  Indies-,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  winged 
ftaik  about  t*\o  feet  high,  from  the  fides  of  which  fpring 
out  toward  the  top  a  few  ihort  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  blurt,  and  waved  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  placed 
alternate,  and  from  the  bafe  of  each  leaf  is  extended  a  leafy 
border,  running  along  two  fides  of  the  ftaik.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  ariiing  from  the  top  and 
the  wing?  cf  the  ftalk;  they  are  of  a  deep  Orange  colour, 
and  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fpherical  empalement,  which  are 
both  fruitful  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  comprefled, 
bordered  feeds,  with  two  teeth,  which  ripen  in  the  empale- 
ment. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  th t  Weft -In dies this 
has  an  upright  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  ate  fpear-fhaped,  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk  oppofite.  The  flowers  arife  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  three,  four,  or  more 
fpringing  from  the  fame  joint  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  one 
white  radiated  flower,  compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  black  feeds. 

The  third  lort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  two  or  three  feet  High. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and  fmooth,  having 
three  longitudinal  veins  ;  they  ftand  oppofite  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  fpring  from  the  wings  and 
ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  has  trail¬ 
ing  ftaiks,  which  fpread  on  the  ground ;  they  extend  two 
feet  or  more  in  length,  and  put  out  roots  from  their  joints, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches.  The  leaves  are  long, 
broad,  fmooth,  and  entire.  The  fio-wers  are  very  fmall 
and  white ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  ftaiks  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies ;  this  has 
a  purplifh,  hairy,  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  and 
a  half  High.  The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  endmg  in 
acute  points  ;  they  have  a  few  fharp  indentures  on  their 
edges,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  white,  ftanding 
upon  flender  foot-fialks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the 
llalk,  fomecimes  Angle,  and  at  others  two  or  three  at  the 
lame  joint. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  the  ftaiks 
of  this  branch  out  their  whole  length,  and  decline  down¬ 
ward.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  heart  lhaped,  and  have 
three  veins,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  oppofite. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  fpring 
from  the  wings  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  and  have  oblong  prominent  difks,  with  a  few  very 
fmall  rays. 

Thefe  piants'a.  e  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  . 
fown  1  pon  a  moderate  hot -bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  .re  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  muft  be  afterward 
treated  n  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  annual  plants,  be¬ 
ing  carded  not  to  draw  them  up  too  weak.  In  June  they 
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may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  a  warrti 
border,  where  they  muft  be  (haded  and  watered  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  but 
little  care,  and  will  produce  good  feeds  in  autumn. 

VERONICA.  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  143.  tab.  60.  Male 
Speedwell,  or  Fluellin. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement ,  tut  into  five  acute 
fegments  ;  it  has  one  tubulous  petal  the  length  of  the  empalement ; 
the  brim  is  cut  into  four  oval  plain  fegments,  which  fpread  open  ft 
and  two  ftamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  with 
a  cotnprejfed germen,  fupporting  a  flender  declining  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  comprcjjei 
beart-Jhaped  capfule  with  two  cells,  filled  with  roundijh  Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Veronica  fpicis  later alibus  pedunculatis,  foliis  oppofttis , 
caule  procumbente.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  1 1 .  Speedwell  with  fpikes 
of  flowers  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  fpringing  from  the 
fides  of  the  ftaiks,  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  trailing 
ftalk  ;  or  common  xVIale  Speedwell,  or  Fluellin. 

2.  V  eronica  fpicis  ter  min  alibus,  foliis  oppofttis  lineari  lan- 
ceolatis  fubferratis.  .  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftaiks,  and  narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  fawed  leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  or  narrow-leaved  fpiked  Speedwell. 

3.  Veronica  Jpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofttis  lanceolatis 
ferratis  acuminatis.  Hort.  XJpfal.  7.  Speedwell  with  fpikes 
of  flowers  terminating  the  ftaiks,  and  acute-pointed  fawed 
leaves,  which  are  lance- fhaped,  placed  oppofite ;  or  greater 
broad-leaved  upright  Speedwell. 

4.  Veronica  fpied  terminali,  foliis  oppofttis  crcnatis  oblujis, 
caule  adj'ccndente  ftmplicijfttno.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10.  Speedwell 
with  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk,  obtufe  cre- 
nated  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  fingle  afeending  ftalk 
or  fmaller  fpiked  Speedwell. 

3.  Veronica  fpicis  later  alibus  paniculatis,  foliis  ovatis  in* 
erqualiter  crenatis  Jeftllibus.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers 
in  panicles  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  oval  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  notched,  and  fit  clofe;  or  Hungarian 
Speedwell. 

6.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofttis  obtuse  ferra¬ 
tis  fealris,  caule  ereCio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 1.  Speedwell  with 
fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk,  rough,  obtufe,  fawed 
leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  an  eredt  ftalk  ^  or 
Weljh  fpiked  Speedwell. 

7 .  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  quaternis  quiniftve, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftaiks,  and  four  or  five  leaves  at  each  joint ;  or 
tall  Virginian  Speedwell  with  many  fpikes  of  white  flowers. 

8.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  ternis  erqualiter  fer¬ 
ratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  ftaiks,  and  leaves  growing  by  threes,  which 
are  equally  fawed  ;  or  long-leaved  fpiked  Speedwell. 

9.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  terms  inzrqualiter 
ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  ftaiks,  and  leaves  growing  by  threes,  which 
are  unequally  fawed. 

10.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofttis  crenatis , 
caule  ereCio.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating 
the  ftaiks,  crenated  leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  an  eredt 
ftalk. 

11.  Veronica  fpicis  later  alibus  pedunculatis  laxis,  foliis 
oppofttis  linearibus  argute  dentatis.  Speedwell  with  loofe  fpikes 
of  flowers  growing  upon  foot-fialks,  fpringing  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  very  narrow  fliarply-fawed  leaves 
placed  oppofite;  or  Huflrian  Speedwell. 

12.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  pinnato-incifis  acu¬ 
minatis.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the 
ftaiks,  and  acute-pointed  leaves  cut  in  the  form  of  wings; 
or  eaftern  Speedwell. 

13.  Veronica 
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13.  Ve  RONICA  racemts  later  alibus ,  /blits  cordatis  rtigojts 
dentatis,  caule  firifio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  13.  Speedwith  with 
fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk, 
rough,  heart-lhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  a  ftrait  ftalk;  or 
greateft  Speedwell. 

14.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofetis  crenatis 
cbtujis ,  caule  erefto  fomentofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with 

v  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  crenated  obtufe 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  an  eredl  woolly  ftalk  ;  or  hoary, 
woolly,  fpiked  Speedwell. 

15.  Veronica  Jpicis  longijfimis  later  alibus  pedunculatis , 
foliis  oppc/tis  inaqualiter  ferratis.  Speedwell  with  the  longeft 
fpikes  of  flowers  fpringing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon 
foot-ftalks,  and  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  unequally 
fa  wed. 

16.  Veronica  racemis  later  alibus,  foliis  on.' at  is  planis ,  caule 
repente.  Flor.  Suec.  1 1 .  Speedwell  with  lateral  fpikes  of 
flowers,  oval  plain  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk  ;  or  greater 
Water  Speedwell,  commonly  called  Brooklime. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England-,  but,  as  they  are  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens,  it  is  befide  the  intention  of  this  work 
to  mention  them. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  other  fhady 
places,  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  plant  of  little 
beauty  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  lort  which  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
under  the  title  of  Paul' s  Betony,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to 
infert  it  here..  This  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  ftalks  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  it 
fpreads  and  propagates.  The  leaves  are  oval,  about  an 
inch  long,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  fpikes,  which  arife  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
have  one  petal,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  fegments ; 
when  they  decay,  the  germen  turns  to  a  capfule,  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Shepherd’s  Pouch  in  fhape,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds.. 

This  is  generally  brought  to  market  by  fuch  perfons  as 
make  it  their  buftnefs  to  gather  herbs  in  the  fields,  fo  that 
it  is  not  often  cultivated  in  gardens;  but  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  propagate  it,  may  do  it  with  much  eafe,  for  as 
the  branches  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  pufh  out  roots 
from  their  joints,  which  branches  being  cutoff  and  planted, 
will  take  root,  and  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 
The  whole  herb  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  one  of  the 
Wound  herbs  which  are  brought  from  Switzerland.  A  tea 
of  this  herb  is  much  recommended  for  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many  offsets,  by  which 
it  is  eafily  propagated.  The  lower  leaves  are  long  and 
hairy  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which 
have  a  few  flight  fcrratures  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  capfules  like  the  former.  It  has  been 
doubted  if  this  was  fpecificaily  different  from  the  common 
upright  Speedwell ;  but  I  have  many  times  propagated  this 
by  feeds,  and  have  always  found  the  plants  fo  raifed,  main¬ 
tain  their  difference.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  flefh- 
coloured  flower. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria  and  Hungary. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  long,  broad  in  the  middle, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end ;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The  ftalks  l  ife  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  fhape  with  the  lower,  but  fmaller,  placed  oppofite  ; 
they  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feed-veffels,  filled 
with  comprefied  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe ,  and  alfo  in  feveral  ciofes  near  Newmarket-  Heath. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  lone, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  notched  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  ;  they  do  not  branch  ;  the  leaves  on  the  lower' 
part  Hand  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  they  are  alternate; 
the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  (hort  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,, 
which  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  unequally  notched  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  of  a  lucid 
green,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  dif-~ 
pofed  in  panicled  fpikes,  which  ftand  upon  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks  that  fpring  from  the  upper  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  lpecies,  and  are  of  a* 
beautiful  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance,  but  are- 
of  fhort  duration. 

The  ftxth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrtnean- 
mountains,  and  alfo  upon  the  mountains  in  Wales.  The  low  er 
leaves  of  this  are  rough  and  hairy,  blunt-pointed,  and  cb— 
tufely  fawed  on  their  edges,  handing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  the  ftalks  grow  creel  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  notched  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  From 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  fpring  out  two  or  three  branches,  which 
toward  the  bottom  are  garnilhtd-  with  fmall  leaves,  placed* 
oppofite,  but  terminate  in  long  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  fpikes  on  the  fide  branches  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  thofe  of  the  principal  ftalk  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  ftalks- 
of  this  are  eredt,  and  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed 
at  each  joint  by  four  or  five  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves, 
which  ftand  round  the  ftalk  in  whorls,  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  long  flender  fpikes 
of  white  flowers,  which  appear  late  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fuc-- 
ceeded  by  comprefied  capfules,  filled  with  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of' 
France.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  three  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  placed  by  fours  toward  the  bottom,  but  at  the 
top  by  threes  at  each  joint;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their' 
edges,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  bright  green  colour;, 
the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  blue  flowers. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  near  the  fea  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu~- 
rope.  The  ftalks  of  this  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the 
former;  the  leaves  are  placed  by  fours  and  threes  round  the- 
ftalk,  and  have  longer  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  broader  at  the* 
bafe,  and  run  out  into  long  acute  points  ;  they- are  unequally- 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  fpikes,  which  terminate  the*, 
ftalks,  of  a  bright  blue  colour. 

The  tenth  lort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Francs 
and  Germany.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  Angle,  and  do  not 
branch;  they  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  hairy  leaves.  The  ftalk: 
is  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  blue  flowers. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  cut  into  fine  fegments  ;  the 
ftalks  are  flender,  and  incline  downward,  garnifhed  with, 
linear  leaves,  which  are  acutely  notched  on  their  edges  ;• 
the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  which  fpring 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and’ 
ftand  upon  foot-ftalks. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has. 
flender  branching  ftalks  which  decline,  and  are  gamilhtd 
with  narrow  leaves,  which  are  acutely  cut  on  their  edges, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  oif- 
pofed  in  loole  fpikes  on  the  top  and  from  the  fide. of  the 
ftalks,  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 
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The  thirteenth  fort-grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Baldus  in 
Italy.  The  italics  of  this  are  flender,  ftiff,  and  upright, 
garniihed  by  rough  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  indented, 
and  placed  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ltalk 
are  fmall  j  in  the  middle  they  are  much  larger,  and  dimi¬ 
ni  ih  again  in  their  fuse  toward  the  top.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  italk  toward  the  top, 
of  a  bright  blue  colour. 

The  fourteenth  fort  glows  naturally  in  th zUkrain  Tartary. 
The  ftalks  of  this  are  very  white  and  woolly  ;  they  rife  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniihed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  notched  on  their  edges,  and  lit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  deep  blue  flowers, 
which  Hand  ereft. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Bohesnia. 
The  ftaiks  are  flender,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  in¬ 
clining  downward  ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  but  are 
acute-pointed,  unequally  fawed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  loofe  fpikes  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour :  the  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  frequently  variegated  with  yellow. 

The  fixteenth  fort  is  the  common  Brooklime,  which  grows 
naturally  in  brooks  and  ftreams  of  water  in  moll  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  as  it  is  much 
ufed  in  medicine,  I  have  given  it  a  place  here.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  thick,  fuccuient,  and  fmooth,  emitting  roots 
from  their  joints,  whereby  they  fpread  and  propagate.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  flat,  fuccuient,  and  fmooth  ;  they  Hand 
oppofite  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  Hand 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  appear  great  part  of  fummer, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  heart-lhaped  feed-velflels,  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds.  The  whole  herb  is  ufed,  and  is  efteemed 
an  excellent  antifcorbutick. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  which  may  be  done  every  other  year,  for  if  they  are 
not  often  parted  or  divided,  they  will  many  of  them  grow 
too  large  lor  the  borders  of  fmall  gardens  ;  but  yet  they 
fhould  not  be  parted  into  very  fmall  heads,  becauie  when 
they  have  not  a  number  of  ftems,  fo  as  to  form  a  good 
bunch,  they  are  loon  pall  their  beauty,  and  have  but  a 
mean  appearance.  The  bell  time  to  part  thefe  roots  is  at 
Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  again  before 
winter  ;  for  when  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they  fel- 
doni  flower  ttrong  the  fame  year,  efpecially  ff  the  feafon 
ihould  prove  dry.  Thofe  forts  which  grow  pretty  tall,  are 
very  proper  to  plant  on  the  fides  of  open  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters,  but  thofe  with  trailing  blanches  are  fit  for  the  fides  of 
banks  or  irregular  lhady  Hopes,  where  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  variety  ;  they  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  fo  are 
in  no  danger  of  ftjfFering  by  cold,  and  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  be  tranfplanted 
every  fecond  or  third  year. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  for  when  they  are  flown  in  the  tpring,  the 
plants  rarely  come  up  the  flame  year  ;  but,  as  moft  of  the  forts 
propagate  very  fad  by  their  offsets,  their  leeds  are  feldom 
flown. 

If  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  a  lhady  border,  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  expofed  to  the 
lun,  and  their  flowers  will  continue  much  longer  in  beauty. 

VIBURNUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  332.  The  Wayfaring, 
or  pliant  Meally-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  fewer  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut 
into  fiwe  parts ;  it  has  one  bell-ff:  aped  petal,  cut  at  the  brim  into 
f.we  obtuje  figments,  'which  are  refexed ;  it  has  fwe  awlfhaped fia- 
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tnina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and 
a  roundijh  germen ,  ftuated  under  the  fiower ,  hawing  no  fiyle , 
but  the  place  is  occupied  by  a  round's fb  gland,  and  crowned  by 
three  obtufe  figmas.  I  he  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  comprejfed 
fruit  with  one  cell,  inclofeng  one  hard  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Viburnum  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  wenofs  fubtus  tomen - 
tofes.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Wayfaring-tree  with  heart-lhaped, 
fawed,  veined  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  flue. 

2.  Viburnum  foliis  fubrotundis  crenato -ferratis  glabris. 
Flor.  Virg.  33.  Wayfaring-tree  with  roundifh,  crenated, 
fawed  leaves,  which  are  fmooth ;  commonly  called  Black 
Haw. 

3.  Viburnum  foliis  owato-orbiculatis  prof  unde  ferratis  we- 
nofis.  Way-faring-tree  with  oval  round  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  fawed  and  veined. 

4.  Viburnum  foliis  owatis  integerrimis ,  ramifeationibus 
fubtus  willofo-glandulofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  267.  Wayfaring- 
tree  with  oval  entire  leaves,  whofe  branches  are  hairy,  and 
glanaulous  on  the  under  fide;  or  hairy-leaved  Lauruftinus. 

5.  Viburnum  foliis  owato-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  utrinqut 
wirentibus  lucidis.  The  Ihining-leaved  Lauruftinus. 

6.  Viburnum  foliis  owato-lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  fubtus 
wenofs.  American  Tinus  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  entire. 

7.  Viburnum  foliis  lobatis  petiolis  glandtdofs.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  261.  Common  Guelder  Rofe. 

8.  Viburnum  foliis  cor  data  -  owatis  acuminatis  ferratis,  pt- 
tiolis  longijfimis  lawibus.  American  Guelder  Rofe  with  acute- 
pointed  fawed  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Europe , 
and  is  the  common  Viburnum  or  Lantana  of  the  old  bota- 
nilts.  The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  much  veined,  irregu¬ 
larly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  very  woolly  on  their 
under  fide.  The  ftalks  are  woody,  and  rife  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  fending  out  llrong  ligneous  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  light  coloured  bark  ;  thefe  are  terminated 
by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  whofe  fummits  are  red,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  comprefled  berries,  which  turn 
firll  to  a  bright  red  colour,  and  are  black  when  ripe,  in- 
clofing  one  leed  of  the  fame  ftiape. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  gardens  near  London  ;  but  when 
the  plants  are  removed  into  good  ground,  and  are  vigorous, 
their  leaves  become  plain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Black  Haw.  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  fends  out  branches  from  the  fide; 
thefe,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  purple  fmooth  bark, 
and  are  garniihed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  High tly 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  ihort  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  umbels,  which  came  out  from 
the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  white, 
and  Imaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Viburnum  ;  thefe  are 
lucceeded  by  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  loft  and  pithy,  and  branch  out  greatly  from 
the  bottom  upward.  The  bark  is  of  a  gray  colour  ;  the 
leaves  are  roundifh,  oval,  ltrongly  veined,  and  flawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  placed  oppofite 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
a  corymbus  at  the  er.d  of  the  branches,  which  are  white, 
and  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  end  of  June,'  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  Lauruftinus  with  fmall  leaves,  which 
arc  hairy  on  their  under  fide ;  this  plant  is  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  defeription,  but  as  it  is  frequently  confounded 
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tvith  the  next,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  point  out  its  difference. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  feldom  more  than  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad  ;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  bafe,  but  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  veined  and 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  are  not  of  fo  lucid  a  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  appear  in  autumn,  continuing  all  the  winter, 
and  the  plants  are  much  hardier. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurfery-gardens 
by  the  title  of  Alining  leaved  Lauruftinus.  The  Italics  of 
this  rife  higher,  the  branches  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
of  the  former  fort.  The  bark  is  fmoother,  and  turns  of  a 
purplifh  colour ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  of  a/thicker  confid¬ 
ence,  and  of  a  lucid  green  colour ;  the  umbels  are  much 
larger,  and  fo  are  the  flowers ;  thefe  feldom  appear  till  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  winters  are  fharp,  the  flowers  are 
killed,  fo  never  open  unlefs  they  are  flickered.  The  plants 
of  this  fort  were  formerly  kept  in  tubs,  and  houfed  in  win¬ 
ter,  and,  when  they  were  fo  treated,  made  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  early  in  the  fpring,  and  in  very  mild  feafons  the  plants 
in  the  open  air  do  the  fame. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
makes  as  good  a  figure  as  any  of  the  firiped  plants  which  are 
preferved  in  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches  on 
every  fide  their  whole  length ;  thefe  have  a  fmooth  purplifh 
bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  entire  leaves,  of  a  thick  confid¬ 
ence,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  Hand  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white,  and  not  unlike  the  flowers  of  Laurudinus  ; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which 
feldom  ripen  in  England. 

There  feems  to  be  two  forts  of  this  in  the  gardens,  one 
of  which  comes  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  fheds  its  leaves  in  winter ;  the  other,  which  grows  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  an  ever-green,  but  both  are  fo 
much  alike  in  fummer,  as  fcarce  to  be  didinguifhed. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Marik  Elder,  which  grows 
naturally  in  marfhy  grounds,  and  on  the  fides  of  rivers  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  kept  in  gardens  ;  it 
is  called  by  fome  of  the  nurfery -gardeners  Guelder  Rofe 
with  flat  flowers,  to  didinguifh  it  from  the  other,  whofe 
flowers  are  globular.  The  Marfh  Elder  is  the  original 
fpecies,  and  the  Guelder  Rofe  is  a  variety  which  accidentally 
arofe  from  it.  The  former  has  a  border  of  male  flowers, 
which  are  large,  and  the  middle  of  the  umbel  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  red 
berries  ;  the  latter  has  all  male  flowers,  of  the  fame  fize  and 
fhape  with  thofe  of  the  border  of  the  firft,  fo  that  they  fwell 
out  into  a  round  figure,  which  has  occafior.ed  fome  country 
people  giving  it  the  title  of  Snowball-tree.  This  fort  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
make  a  fine  appearance  during  their  continuance. 

It  will  rife  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  if  it 
is  permitted  to  Hand.  The  llem  becomes  large,  woody, 
and  hard  ;  the  branches  come  out  oppofite,  and  are  apt  to 
grow  irregular  ;  they  have  a  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are 
placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple,  jagged  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  thofe  of  the  firlt  in  large  umbels,  and 
thofe  of  the  fecond  in  a  corymbus  ;  they  are  very  white, 
and  appear -the  beginning  of  June  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  have 
oval  berries  fucceeding  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
turn  of  a  fcarlet  colour  when  ripe,  but  the  other,  having 
only  male  flowers,  are  barren. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  fome  other 
parts  of  North  America  this  rifes  with  a  finubby  flalk  eight 
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or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  bark,  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhapedoval  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges,  have  many  ftrong  veins,  and  (land  upon 
very  long  flender  foot-flalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  into  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thofe 
ranged  on  the  border  are  male  and  barren,  but  the  middle 
is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  berries.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries  are 
red  when  ripe. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  from  feeds,  or- 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches  ;  but  the  former  me¬ 
thod  being  tedious,  is  feldom  praftifed,  becaufe  the  feeds 
feldom  grow  the  firft  year,  unlefs  they  are  Town  in  autunm>. 
and  as  the  branches  eafily  put  out  roots,  that  is  the  more 
expeditious  method. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  thefe  branches  is  in  autumn, 
juft  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  (the  manner  of  laying  them 
being  the  fame  as  for  other  hardy  trees,  need  not  be  here 
repeated).  By  the  fucceeding  autumn  the  layers  will  be 
rooted,  when  you  may  take  them  off  from  the  old  plants-,'- 
and  tranfplant  them  into  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years,, 
in  which  they  may  be  trained  up  to  regular  ftems  and  heads,,, 
and  may  afterward  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  here, 
becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  in  England.  The  young 
fhoots  of  this  take  root  very  freely  ;  the  cuttings  will  alfo 
take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  autumn  ;  the  leeds,  when 
they  are  brought  to  England,  always  remain  in  the  ground 
a  year  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  fo  that  the  propagating. 
the  plants  by  feeds  is  a  tedious  method. 

The  Lauruftinufes  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
young  branches,  which  put  out  roots  very  freely  ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  layed  in  autumn,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by 
that  time  twelve  months,  when  they  (hould  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  p’ants,  and  may  either  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  to  grow  two  years  to  get1 
ftrength.  The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant  thefe  is  at  Michael - 
mas,  that  they  may  get  new  root  before  winter;  for  as  thefe 
plants  begin  to  flower  early  in  winter,  it  is  a  plain  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  growing  at  that  feafon,  fo  they  will  more  furely 
fucceed  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,,  though  they- 
may  be  removed  in  the  fpring  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  provided  it  is  done  before  they  begin  to  fkoot ;  they 
may  alio  be  removed  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  if  rain  happens  at  that  time,  for  after  they 
have  done  Ihooting,  which  is  fcon  after  MidJummer,  they 
will  be  in  no  danger,  provided  they  are  not  kept  out  of  the 
ground  any  time. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  earth  in  autumn,  loon  after  they  are- 
ripe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  receive  the 
rain  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  may  be  fown  upon  a 
gentle  hot  bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  ;  thefe  fhould 
remain  in  the  bed  till  autumn,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted- 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  layers.  1  have  raifed 
many  of  thefe  plants  ft om  feeds,  which  I  find  hardier  than 
thofe  raifed  by  layers. 

Some  people  train  up  the  Lauruftinus  with  raked  ftems 
to  have  round  heads,  but  if  thefe  are  planted  in  the  open 
air,  they  will  be  in  more  danger  of  fufi’ering  by  fevere  froft, 
than  thofe  whofe  branches  grow  rude  from  the  bottom  ;  for 
if  the  froft  kills  the  outer  part  of  the  fhoots|  the  ftems  will 
be  pioteCled,  fo  will  foon  put  out  new  branches ;  but  where 
the  ftems  are  naked,  the  froft  frequently  kills  them  to  the* 
root. 

The  fixth  fort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Lauruftinus,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment;  it  loves  a** 
foft  lo^my  foil,  and  fhould  have  a  flickered  fit  cation. 

TEo- 
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The  fevcnth  and  eighth  Torts  a-e  eafily  propagated  by 
•layers  or  cuttings.  The  common  Guelder  Rofe  fends  out 
plenty  of  fuckers  from  the  roots,  by  which  it  is  frequently 
propagated  ;  buc  as  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  very  fubjeft  to 
put  out  fuckers,  they  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  which  come 
from  layers  or  cuttings.  Both  thefe  forts  love  a  moift  foil, 
in  which  they  will  make  much  greater  progrefs,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  in  greater  plenty  than  on  a  dry  foil. 

They  are  both  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft 
Situations,  but  rot  within  the  fpray  of  the  fea.  The  com¬ 
mon  Guelder  Rofe  is  feldom  fufFered  to  Hand  very  long  in 
gardens,  but  I  have  feen  one  in  an  old  garden,  whofe  llem 
was  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  round. 

VICIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  396.  tab.  22i.  Vetch,  or 
Tare. 

The  Charaflen  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfy  kind ;  the  fandard  is  oval,  broad 
at  the  tau,  indented  at  the  point,  and  the  borders  are  refexed ; 
the  two  wings  are  for  ter  than  the  fandard ;  the  keel  is  Jhorter 
than  the  wings  ;  the  tail  is  oblong.  It  has  ten  famina,  nine 
joined  and  one  Ji par  a  ted,  terminated  by  erefl  fummits,  and  a  linear 
con  prefed  germen,  fupport  in g  a  fender  fyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
tligma,  which  is  bearded  on  the  under  fide.  The  germen  after- 
■ward  turns  to  a  long  pod  with  one  cell  opening  with  two  valves, 
■ending  with  an  acute  point,  containing  J ever al  rcundijh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Vicia  pedunculis  tnultiforis,  floribus  imbricatis,  foliolis 
ianceolatis  pubefcentibus ,  fiipulis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  735. 
Vetch  with  many  imbricated  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  fpear- 
fhaped  hairy  lobes  to  the  leaves,  and  entire  ftipula ;  or  many- 
flowered  Vetch. 

2.  Vicia  pedunculis  mult  if  oris,  folioli:  ovalibus,  fiipulis  den- 
tieulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  734.  Vetch  with  foot-ltalks  fup¬ 
porting  many  flowers,  oval  lobes  to  the  leaves,  and  indented 
ftipulae ,-  or  the  largefl  many-flowered  Wood  Vetch. 

3.  Vicia  pedunculis  jubjexf oris,  foliolis  denis  ovatis  acutis, 
JHpulij  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  737.  Vetch  with  foot-fialks, 

having  about  fix  flowers,  leaves  with  ten  oval  acute  lobes, 
and  entire  ftrpuhe. 

4.  \  icia  pedunculis  tnultiforis,  petiolis  fulcatis,  fubdodeca- 
phyllis,  foliolis  Ianceolatis glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  736.  Many- 
iiovvered  Vetch  with  furrowed  foot-flalks,  and  for  the  moft 
part  twelve  fpear-fhaped  fmooth  lobes  to  each  leaf. 

5.  Vicia  leguminibus fifilibus fubbinatis  erehlis,  foliis  retufis, 
fiipulis  notatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Riant.  736.  Vetch  with  erett  pods 

growing  by  pairs,  and  fitting  dole  to  the  llalks,  blunt  lobes 
to  the  leaves,  and  fpotted  llipulas  ;  or  common  cultivated 
Vetch,  with  a  black  feed,  frequently  called  Tares. 

There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fomeof  which 
grow  naturally  in  England ;  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated, 
except  in  botar.ick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  they  are 
omitted,  as  they  are  plants  oflittle  u'e  or  beauty. 

Thefirft  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  among  bullies, 
and  by  the  fides  of  woods  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The 
root  is  perennial,  but  the  flalks  are  annual;  thefe  are  weak, 
requiring  fupport ;  they  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  faftening 
their  tendrils,  which  grow  at  the  end  of  their  leaves,  to  the 
bullies  or  hedges,  whereby  they  climb  ;  they  are  hairy,  as 
are  aifo  the  leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  about  ten  pair 
of  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  a  tendril.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  long  foot-flalks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  ;  the  fpLes  are  long  ;  the  flowers  lie  one  over  the 
other  ;  they  are  ol  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  they  come  out  from  between  the  bulhes  or 
Ihrubs  which  fupport  them  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  compreffed  pods,  filled  wi  h  round  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  i'econd  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  near  Bath 
and  Brfiol ;  this  has  a  perennial  root.  The  llalks  are  weak, 
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and  climb  by  the  help  of  their  tendrils  ever  the  neighbouring 
bulhes  and  hedges,  riling  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of 
oval  fmooth  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  llalks;  they 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Ihort  fmooth  pods,  filled  with  round  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Caffubia ;  this  has  a 
ligneous  creeping  root ;  the  llalks  trail  upon  the  ground  ; 
they  grow  three  feet-long,  and  their  lower  part  become  lig¬ 
neous  toward  autumn,  but  they  die  to  the  root  in  winter. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  ten  pair  of  oval  acute  pointed 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  difpofed  in  Ihort  fpikes,  each  containing,  for  the 
moft  part,  fix  pale  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  fmooth  pods  like  thofe  of  Lentils, 
including  three  or  four  round  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  have  been  recommended  to  be  fown  in  the 
fields  for  fodder  for  cattle  ;  but  as  their  llalks  are  flender 
and  lefs  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the  common  Vetch,  fo  it  is 
doubtful,  if  thefe  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  farmers  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them  ;  for  as  their  llalks  trail  to  a  great  length,  fo  if 
they  have  not  fupport,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  rot  by  lying 
upon  the  ground ;  and  although  their  roots  are  perennial, 
yet  as  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  they  Ihoot  to  a  height 
fufficient  to  cut  for  ufe,  fo  there  is  little  want  of  green  feed 
for  cattle  at  that  time. 

However,  a  few  of  thefe  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place 
in  large  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  where,  if  they  are 
properly  placed,  they  may  be  ornamental,  particularly  on 
the  borders  of  wood-walks,  or  in  thickets  of  Ihrubs.  If 
fome  of  the  firft  fort  are  allowed  to  climb  up  upon  their 
branches,  they  will  have  a  good  effedl  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance  in  flower. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  feeds  often  fail,  or 
at  leaft  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before  they  vegetate  ; 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  p'aces  where  the  plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well. 
Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  woods  and  thickets  of  bulhes, 
where  their  roots  are  fereened  from  the  fun,  and  their  ftalk s 
furniflied  with  fupports  by  the  bulhes,  point  out  the  places 
where  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown,  which  fliould  be  where 
they  are  flickered  by  Ihrubs.  If  three  or  four  feeds  are 
fown  in  each  patch,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  if  one  or  two 
plants  come  up  in  each  place,  it  will  be  enough.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  dean  from  weeds,  and  their  llalks  mull  be 
permitted  to  climb  upon  the  neighbouring  Ihrubs  ;  for  if 
they  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  will  produce  few  flowers, 
and  in  wet  feafons  the  llalks  will  rot,  fo  the  plants, will  be 
rather  unfightly. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia-,  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  promifes  fairly  to  become  a  ufeful  one 
for  fodder  ;  for  the  llalks  of  this  grow  to  a  great  length, 
and  are  well  furr.ilhed  with  leaves ;  thefe  do  not  decay  in 
autumn,  but  continue  green  through  the  winter  in  defiance 
of  the  moft  levere  froft  ;  fo  that  in  February  and  March, 
when  there  is  often  a  fcarcity  of  green  feed  for  ewes  and 
lambs,  this  may  be  of  great  fervice. 

The  llalks  of  this  life  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lmooth  fpear  fhaped  lobes, 
terminated  by  tendrils.  The  foot-ftalks  are  deeply  furrowed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  fpring  from  the  wings  fof  the  llalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  July ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
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by  fhort  comprefied  pods,  containing  three  or  four  round 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds;  and  if  they  are  fupported  from  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  they  will  continue  in  verdure  all  the  winter,  and 
the  following  fummer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe 
feeds. 

If  this  plant  is  defigned  for  feed,  the  feeds  fliould  be 
fown  in  rows  at  four  feet  diftance,  and  fhould  be  dropped 
thin  in  the  rows,  for  as  the  Italks  fend  out  many  branches, 
and  extend  to  a  great  length,  fo  when  the  plants  are  too 
clofe,  the  branches  will  intermix,  and  mac  fo  clofely  toge¬ 
ther,  as  to  rot  each  other  by  excluding  the  air.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which, 
while  they  are  young,  fhould  be  performed  with  Dutch  hoes, 
but  afterward  it  may  be  done  by  the  hoeing-plough,  which 
will  fave  expence  ;  and  with  this  inftrument  the  plants  may 
be  earthed  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  Peas  and  Beans,  which 
will  greatly  ilrengthen  their  flalks,  and  make  them  and  the 
leaves  larger  and  more  fucculent,  fo  increafe  the  quantity 
of  feed.  If  this  is  pradifed  as  often  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  deflroy  the  weeds  in  fummer,  it  will  prepare  the 
ground  for  any  crop  which  may  afterward  be  put  upon  the 
land  ;  and  as  this  will  be  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  from 
froft,  fo  it  fhould  be  preferved  till  the  fpring,  when  there  is 
a  want  of  green  feed  for  ewes ;  at  which  time  ic  may  be  cut 
as  it  is  wanted,  but  a  part  of  the  plants  fhould  be  permitted 
to  ftand  for  feeds,  for  thofe  which  are  cut,  if  they  do  flioot 
again,  will  flower  fo  late  in  fummer,  that  unlefs  the  autumn 
proves  very  warm,  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  ;  therefore  it 
will  be  a  better  way  to  fow  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feeds 
for  this  purpofe,  in  a  feparate  fpot  of  ground,  becaufe,  when 
the  other  is  cut,  the  ground  may  be  ploughed  for  other 
crops  ;  and  if  in  mild  feafons  there  may  be  fo  great  plenty 
of  other  green  feed  as  not  to  want  this,  if  the  plants  are 
ploughed  into  the  ground,  it  will  be  a  good  drefling  for 
other  crops. 

This  is  what  I  am  now  beginning  to  try  in  the  field,  v.  here 
I  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  ot  its  culture  ;  but  what  1 
have  here  advifed,  is  founded  upon  experiments  which  I 
have  for  feveral  years  made,  on  fmall  patches  fown  in  gar¬ 
dens  in  different  fituations.  In  ail  thefe  patches  I  have 
found  the  plants  continue  in  great  verdure,  when  moft  of 
the  perennial  plants  in  the  fame  fituation  have  fullered 
greatly  by  the  froft  ;  and  from  eight  of  thefe  plants  I  could 
have  cut  as  much  feed  as  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
half  a  trufs  of  green  Clover. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Vetch  or  Tare,  which  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  fields  for  fodder ;  of  this  there  are 
two  varieties,  if  not  diftindl  fpecies.  The  firft,  which  is 
the  moft  common,  has  a  black  feed  ;  the  other  has  feeds 
white,  if  not  whiter  than  the  whitefl  Peas ;  and  this  dif- 
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ference  is  permanent,  for  1  have  fown  both  forts  many  years, 
and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary.  Thefe  plants 
are  annual,  and  peri fh  foon  after  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds.  The  (talks  are  angular,  ftreaked,  and  hairy  ;  they 
are  weak  and  want  fupport,  fo  generally  decline  where  they 
have  nothing  near  to  fallen  themfelves  to.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  ol  feveral  pair  of  blunt  lobes,  and  are  terminated 
by  tendrils.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
flalk,  fitting  very  dole  to  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves;  two  of  thefe  generally  fpring  from  the  fame  joint; 
they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  the  butterfly  lhape  ;  they  are 
purple,  and  appear  in  June  and  July ,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  erefl  pods,  containing  three  or  four  round  feeds  in  each. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Vetch  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  with  a  fmaller  black  feed  ;  this  is  called  in  fome 
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counties  Rath  ripe  Vetch,  and  in  others  Pebble,  or  Summer 
Vetch;  but  this  being  much  tenderer  than  die  common 
Vetch,  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  mull  always  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  will  ripen  its  feeds  the  fame  fummer ;  but 
it  will- not  afford  near  fo  much  fodder  as  the  other. 

Vetches  are  generally  fown  at  two  feafons,  one  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  other  early  in  the  fpring  ;  but  the  bell  time 
is  in  Jugufl ,  for  the  feeds  which  are  fown  then  will  come  up 
foon,  and  the  plants  will  have  time  to  get  Arength  before 
winter,  fo  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of  fulfering  by  froft.  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  later,  and  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  feed 
much  earlier  in  the  fpring,  for  that  is  the  time  when  green 
feed  is  moft  wanted  ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  feed,  and 
not  to  be  cut  for  fodder,  thofe  early-fown  Vetches  will  come 
foon  into  flower,  and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  early,  fo  they  may 
be  cut  and  flacked  in  good  weather,  which  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  thofe  which  ripen  late  are  often  flacked  or 
houfed  wet,  and  then  the  feeds  frequently  fprout  in  the  mow 
and  are  fpoiled. 

The  ufual  method  of  fovving  Vetches  is  in  broad -call, 
ploughing  them  lightly  in  ;  in  this  way  the  common  allow¬ 
ance  of  feeds  for  one  acre  ofland,vis  two  bulhels  ;  but  there 
are  fome  who  fow  two  bulhels  and  a  half ;  this  pradlice  may 
do  well  enough  for  thole  Vetches  which  are  defigned  to  be 
cut  for  fodder  in  the  fpring,  but  thofe  which  are  fosvn  with 
an  intent  to  ftand  for  feeds,  will  do  much  better  if  they  are 
fown  in  drills,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  pradtifed  for  Peas, 
and  then  lefs  than  half  the  quantity  of  feeds  will  be  fufficient, 
for  the  drills  Ihould  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  three 
feet,  that  the  hoe-plough  may  have  room  to  go  between 
them,  to  deltroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the  plants,  for  by 
this  management  they  will  produce  a  much  greater  crop, 
and  ripen  earlier  in  the  feafon.  Thefe  drills  Ihould  be 
about  the  fame  depth  as  thofe  ufually  made  for  Peas,  ar.d 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  about  the  fame  diftance  in  the 
drills.  Thefe  feeds  fliould  be  carefully  covered  as  foon  as 
they  are  fown  ;  for  if  they  are  left  open,  the  rooks  will  dif- 
cover  them,  and  when  they  once  find  the  rows,  if  they  are 
not  carefully  notched,  they  will  entirely  devour  them.  In¬ 
deed  thefe  being  fown  early  in  autumn,  will  be  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  late,  or  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  more  food  for  rooks  and  pigeons  in  the  open 
fields  at  this  feafon,  and  the  plants  will  appear  much  fooner 
above  ground.  The  bell  time  to  fow  them  is  about  the 
beginning  of  duguji,  for  the  rains  which  ufually  fall  about 
that  feafon,  will  bring  them  up  in  a  fhort  time.  Towad 
the  latter  end  of  Oflober  the  plants  wiil  have  obtained  eon- 
fiderable  ftrength,  therefore  they  fliould  be  earthed  up  wi  h 
the  hoeing-ploughi  This  work  fliould  be  performed  in  diy 
weather,  and  in  doing  it  care  mult  be  had  to  lay  the  earth 
up  as  high  to  the  items  of  the  plants  as  poffible,  fo  as  not 
to  cover  their  ftalks,  becaufe  this  will  fecure  them  again  ft 
froft.  The  w'hole  fpace  of  ground  between  the  rows  Ihould 
alfo  be  ftirred,  in  order  to  deltroy  the  weeds,  w'hich,  if  care¬ 
fully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  lay  the  land  clean  till 
March ;  at  which  time  the  crop  ftiouid  be  earthed  a  fecond 
time,  and  the  ground  cleaned  again  between  the  rows, 
which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  grow  vigorous,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  fpread  fo  as  to  meet,  and  cover  the  (paces  ; 
whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  will  not  grow  to  half  this 
fize,  and  will  be  much  later  in  flowering. 

Some  people  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  w'hen  they  are  fully 
grown,  plough  them  into  the  ground  to  manure  it.  Where 
this  is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  fow  them  in 
drills  at  this  diftance,  nor  to  hufband  them  in  the  manner 
before  direiled  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  the  bed:  method 
to  fow  them  in  autumn,  becaufe  they  will  be  fit  to  plough 


in  much  focner  the  following  year,  fo  that  the  land  may 
be  better  prepared  to  receive  the  crops  for  which  it  is  in- 
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tended.  In  fome  parts  of  France,  and  in  Italy ,  thefe  Vetches 
are  fownfor  feeding  of  cattle  while  green,  and  are  accounted 
very  profitable,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  to  feed  cart-horfes,  Csc.  though  upon  fuch  land 
where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it  will  be  much  better  hulbandry 
to  cultivate  that  for  this  purpofe. 

Where  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  feeds,  they 
fhould  be  cut  foon  after  the  pods  change  brown;  and  when 
they  are  dry,  they  mull  be  immediately  flacked,  for  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  lie  out  in  the  field  to  receive  wet,  and  there 
come  one  hot  day  after  it,  the  pods  will  moll  of  them  burfl, 
and  call  out  the  feeds.  When  the  feeds  are  threfhed  out, 
the  haulm  is  efleemed  very  good  for  cattle  ;  and  fome  have 
recommended  the  feeds  for  horfes,  and  affirm  they  are  as 
proper  for  thofe  animals  as  Beans,  which,  if  true,  will  len¬ 
der  them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  will  grow  on  the 
Iighteft  fandy  land,  where  Beans  will  not  thrive,  fo  may  be 
a  goad  improvement  to  fome  counties  in  England ,  where 
they  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  Beans. 

VINCA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  z6i.  Periwincle. 

The  Characters  are, 

"The  emgalement  cf  the  /lower  is  permanent.  The  /lower  has 
cne  falser- Jhaped petal ,  who/e  tube  is  longer  than  the  impalement . 
The  brim  is  broad ,  fpreading  open ,  and /lightly  cut  into  five  obtufie 
figments  ;  it  has  five  ‘very  Jhort  infiexed  /lamina ,  terminated  by 
erect  obtufi  /ummits ,  and  two  roundijh  germen ,  which  have  two 
roundi/h  corpu/cles  on  their  fide ,  Jupporting  one  common  fiyle  the 
length  of  the  /lamina ,  crowned  by  two  fiigmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  fruit ,  compofied  of  two  taper  acute -pointed 
hu/ks,  opening  lengthways  with  one  valve,  and  filled  with  oblong 
cylindrical  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vinca  caulibus  procumlentilus ,  foliis  laneeolato-ovatis. 
Idn.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Periwincle  with  trailing  llalks,  and 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  or  common  narrow-leaved  Peri¬ 
wincle. 

2.  Vinca  caulibus  ereCiis,  ficliis  evatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2CQ. 
Periwincle  with  eredl  flaks,  and  oval  leaves ;  or  broad¬ 
leaved  Periwincle. 

3.  Vinca  filiis  oblongo  ovatis  integerrimis,  tubo  for  is  loti- 
gijfirno ,  caule  ramofio  fruticofo.  Tab.  86.  Periwincle  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  entire  leaves,  a  very  long  tube  to  the  flower, 
and  a  fhrubby  branching  flaik. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  under  hedges  and  buffies  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  flalks  are  flender,  and  trail 
upon  the  ground,  emitting  fibres  from  their  joints,  which 
take  root,  whereby  the  plant  multiplies  and  fpreads  greatly. 
The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  on  their  flalks ;  they  are 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  thick  confidence,  very  fmooth,  and 
entire ;  their  upper  fide  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and  their  under 
of  a  paler  colour.  The  flowers  fland  fingly  upon  foot-flalks, 
which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks;  they  are  nearly 
of  a  funnel- shape,  but  fpread  more  at  their  brim,  which  is 
slmcfl  flat  like  a  falver  ;  their  brim  is  divided  into  five 
broad  obtufe  fegments.  The  mofl  common  colour  of  the 
flower  is  blue  ;  but  it  is  often  found  with  a  white  flower, 
and  fometimes  the  flowers  are  variegated  with  both  colours. 
Thefe  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  April,  and  there  is  often  a 
fuccefuon  cf  them  continued  great  part  of  fummer.  The 
flewert  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds.  Tournefort  fays, 
he  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  to  (engrave  the 
figure  of  it  in  his  Elements  of  Botany ,  which  he  obtained 
by  planting  fome  plants  in  fmall  pots  to  confine  their  roots 
and  prevent  their  flalks  from  trailing  upon  the  ground. 
This  experiment  I  tried  feveral  years  without  fuccels  ;  but 
1  afterward  planted  three  or  four  plants  in  the  full  ground, 
and  conftantly  cut  off  their  lateral  (hoots,  leaving  only  the 
upper  flalks;  and  thefe  plants  the  fecond  year  produced 
plenty  of  the  pods. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant  with  variegated 
leaves ;  one  has  white,  and  the  other  yellow  flripes ;  thefe 
are  by  fome  preferved  in  their  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  There  is  alfo  one  with  double  purple  flowers,  which 
I  believe  to  be  only  an  accidental  variation,  therefore  have 
not  enumerated  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  flalks  of  this  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  do  not  trail  fo  clofe  to  the  ground  ; 
they  rife  two  feet  high,  but  their  tops  decline  again  to  the 
ground,  and  often  put  out  roots  when  they  are  fuffered  to 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  oval,  heart- 
fnaped,  and  fland  oppofite  upon  thick  foot-flalks ;  their 
upper  furface  is  of  a  lucid  green,  their  under  is  of  a  lighter 
green  colour ;  they  are  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  flaik  in  like 
manner  as  the  former,  and  are  of  the  fame  fliape,  but  much 
larger.  The  ufual  colour  is  blue,  but  they  are  fometimes 
feen  with  white  flowers.  This  fort  flowers  earlier  in  the 
fpring  than  the  former,  and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them 
great  part  of  fummer. 

As  thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  under  the  cover  of  trees 
and  buffies,  fo  they  may  be  made  ornamental  in  large  gar¬ 
dens,  if  they  are  planted  on  the  verges  of  wilderneifes, 
where  they  will  fpread  and  cover  the  ground  ;  and  as  their 
leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  they  will  have  a  good 
effedt  in  winter,  and  their  flowers  appearing  great  part  of 
fummer,  will  add  to  the  variety. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  flalks,  which 
put  out  roots  very  freely,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort ; 
and  if  the  flalks  of  the  large  fort  are  laid  in  the  ground, 
they  will  root  very  foon,  and  may  be  cut  off  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  when  they  are  once 
rooted,  they  will  fpread  and  multiply  very  fall  without  far¬ 
ther  care.  The  firfl  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  efleemed 
a  good  vulnerary  plant. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris,  where  the  plants  were  firfl  raifed,  and  produced 
their  flowers  the  following  fummer;  from  thefe  plants  good 
feeds  were  obtained,  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard , 
gardener  to  the  king  at  Verfiailles  and  Trianon.  It  riles  with 
an  upright  branching  flaik  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  which  when  young  are  fucculent,  jointed,  and  of  a 
purple  colour;  but  as  the  plants  advance,  their  lower  parts 
become  ligneous.  The  branches  which  come  out  from  the 
fide,  have  their  joints  veiy  clofe  ;  they  have  a  fmooth  pur¬ 
ple  bark,  and  are  garniffied  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves, 
which  are  fmooth  and  fucculent,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches  fingly,  Banding  upon  very  ffiort  foot-flaiks  ;  their 
tube  is  long  and  flender ;  their  brim  fpreads  open  liar, 
which  is  divided  into  five  broad  obtufe  fegments,  which  are 
reflexed  at  their  points.  The  upper  furface  of  the  petal  is 
of  a  bright  crimfon  or  Peach  colour,  and  their  under  fide  is 
of  a  pale  fieffi  colour.  There  is  a  fuccefiipn  of  thefe  flowers 
upon  the  fame  plant,  from  February  to  the  end  of  October. 
Thofe  flowers  which  appear  early  in  the  fummer,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  taper  feed-vefl'els,  filled  with  roundiffi  black  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  thofe  plants 
which  arife  from  feeds  grow  more  upright,  and  do  not  branch 
fo  much  as  the  plants  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  feeds  of  this  fliould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  freffi  hot-bed  at 
about  four  inches  diflance,  fliading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  mud  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  which  are  natives  of  warm 
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countries ;  but  there  mull  be  great  care  had  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  nor  Ihould  they  have  water  in  too  great 
plenty.  When  the  plants  have  obtained  flrength,  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed  to  facilitate  their  taking  new  root, 
obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  ;  and  when  they  are 
well  tooted  in  the  pots,  they  mult  be  gradually  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  air;  but  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  warm, 
thefe  plants  Ihould  not  be  placed  abroad,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  if  they  are  expofcd  to  cold  or  wet ;  therefore  during 
the  fummer  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  and 
in  winter  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  where  the 
air  is  kept  to  a  temperate  heat,  without  which  they  will  not 
live  through  the  winter  in  England. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  if 
they  are  clofely  covered  with  bell  or  hand  glafl'es,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  put  out  roots  fooner  than  they  otherwife 
would  do  ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  roots,  they  mull  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  afterward  planted  in  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 

This  plant  deferves  a  place  in  the  Hove,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  exotick  plants  we  have  in  England ,  becaufe  the  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  them 
all  the  fummer. 

V1NCITOXICUM.  See  Afdepias. 

VINE.  See  Vitis. 

VIOLA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  419.  tab.  236.  Violet. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

The  flower  has  a  Jhort  permanent  empalement  cf  five  leaves , 
which  are  differently  ranged  in  the  different  fpecies.  The  flower 
is  of  the  ringent  kind,  and  is  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals  ;  the 
upper  is  broad,  obtufle,  and  indented  at  the  point,  having  a  horned 
m3  avium  at  the  bafe  ;  two  fide  petals  are  oppoflte  ;  the  two  lower 
are  larger,  and  reflexed ;  it  has  Jive  j. 'mall  flamina ,  which  are 
annexed  as  appendages  to  the  entrance  of  the  neftarium,  terminated 
bv  obtufle  fummits,  which  are  fometimes  connected,  and  a  roundifh 
germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle,  which  flands  out  beyond  the 
fummits ,  and  is  crowned  by  an  oblique  fligma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  one  cell, 
opening  with  three  valves ,  including  many  'oval  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Viola  acaulis,  ftliis  cordatis ,  flclonibus  reptantibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  934.  Violet  having  fialks,  heart- lhaped  leaves, 
and  creeping  Ihoots ;  or  Purple  March  Violet. 

2.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis  pilofo-hifpidis.  Flor.  Suec. 
718.  Violet  without  ltalk,  having  heart-lhaped  leaves  with 
llinging  hairs ;  or  hairy,  fcentlefs,  March  Violet. 

3.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  reniformihus.  Haller.  Helve t.  30 1. 
Violet  without  Halk,  ar.d  kidney-lhaped  leaves;  or  Violet 
with  round  fmooth  leaves. 

4.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  lanceclatis  crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
934.  Violet  without  Halks,  and  fpear-fliaped  notched  leaves; 
or  Acadian  Violet. 

3.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  pedatis  flptempartitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  933 .  Violet  w  ithout  Halks,  and  leaves  growing  like 
feet,  divided  into  feven  parts;  or  three  coloured  Virginia 
yiolet. 

6.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  palm  atis  quinque  lebis  den  tat  is  indi - 
viffque.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  933.  Violet  without  Halks,  and 
hand-lhaped  leaves,  with  five  indented  undivided  lobes  ;  or 
Virginia  Violet,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Plane-tree. 

7.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  734. 
Violet  without  Halks,  and  leaves  having  many  points  ;  or 
Alpine  Violet. 

8.  Viola  acaulis,  grandifiora,  foliis  ovalilus  uniformibus 
inlegerrimis.  Allion.  Violet  without  a  Halk,  having  a  large 
flower,  and  oval  entire  leaves,  which  are  uniform. 
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9.  VlOLA  caulibus  creftis,  folds  cordatis  oblorgis.  Lin.  Sfi. 
Plant,  935.  Violet  with  eredt  fialks,  and  oblong  heare- 
fhaped  leaves ;  or  tree*like  purple  Violet. 

10.  Viola  caule  triquetro  dffufo,  foliis  oblcngis  dent  at  is , 
flipulis  multifdis.  Violet  with  a  four-cornered  diffufed  Halk, 
oblong  indented  leaves,  and  many-pointeu  Hipulte  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Hearts-eafe  or  Panfies. 

11.  Viola  caule  dffufo  decumbent e ,  foliis  oblongis  incifls, 
folonibus  reptatricibus.  Violet  with  a  diffufed  trailing  Halk, 
oblong  cut  leaves,  and  creeping  fhoots ;  or  yellow  Mountain 
Violet  with  a  large  flower. 

The  firfi  fort,  which  is  the  common  fweet  Violet,  grows 
naturally  under  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
but  in  feveral  of  the  difiant  counties,  the  Violet  without- 
feent  is  the  fort  mofi  frequent.  Of  the  common  Violet  there 
are  the  following  varieties.  The  fingle  blue  and  white  ; 
the  double  blue  and  white  ;  and  the  pale  purple.  Thefe 
are  all  of  them  commonly  preferved  in  gardens  for  the 
odour  of  their  flowers,  and  aie  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
defeription. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  England.  The  leaves  of  this  are  larger,  and  are  covered 
with  rough  flinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and 
have  no  feent,  which  are  the  only  differences. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhes  and  on  bogs 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  of  this  are  final!, 
kidney-fhaped,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  blue  colour;  they  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  oblong  capfules,  filled  with  roundifh  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  deeply  notched  on  their 
edges,  Handing  upon  (hort  foot-fialks.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  have  no  feent. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  feven  parts  or  lobes,  which 
are  united  at  the  foot-flaik.  The  flow'ers  Hand  upon 
naked  foot-fialks ;  they  are  of  the  Panfy  kind,  and  have 
no  feent  ;  they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  mod  of  them  divided  into  five  lobes  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,  but  fome  of  the  lower  leaves  are  entire.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  no  feent. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  was 
fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from  'Turin-,  it  is  a  very  low  plant, 
feldom  rifing  two  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
cut  into  winged  points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  appear  in  June. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  fame  gentleman,  who 
found  it  growing  on  the  Alps ;  this  is  alfo  an  humble  plant, 
with  oval,  entire,  uniform  leaves,  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  and  a  quarter  broad,  Handing  upon  fiiort  foot- 
flalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
appear  in  June.  Thefe  have  no  feent. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alp: ,  and  the 
mountains  in  Auflria.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial*"  but 
the  Halks  and  leaves  decay  in  autumn  ;  it  has  ereifl  Halks, 
which  rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
heart-lhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long  foot- 
fialks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  Halks ;  they  are 
lhaped  like  thefe  of  the  Dog  Violet,  and  are  of  a  pale  biuo 
colour;  thefe  appear  the  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  caplules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  Augufi. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  Ilearts-eafe  or  Panfies,  which  grows 
naturally  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  but 
is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  near  L.ndon.  Of  this  there 
are  many  varieties,  which  differ  greatly  in  the  fizc  and  co¬ 
lour  of  their  flowers.  Some  of  thefe  varieties  have  very 
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large  beautiful  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  odour ; 
others  have  fniall  flowers  without  fcent ;  whether  thefe  are 
diftintt  fpecies  or  accidental  varieties,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  ;  for  I  have  faved  the  feeds  of  molt  of  the 
varieties  as  carefully  as  poflible,  and  have  fown  them  fepa- 
rate,  but  have  always  had  a  mixture  arife,  which  may  have 
come  from  feedr  lying  in  the  ground  ;  for  in  gardens,  where 
thefe  plants  have  been  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  it  is 
imfJollible  to  know  how  long  the  feeds  may  lie  in  the  ground, 
and  when  they  are  turned  up  to  the  furface,  they  will  grow, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  lpccifick  differ¬ 
ences  of  thefe  plants  in  fuch  places. 

'1  his  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  after  they 
have  flowered  and  perfected  their  feeds.  The  lower  leaves 
are  roundiih  or  oblong,  ard  are  indented  on  their  edges  j 
the  ftalks  rife  fcven  or  eight  inches  high,  fending  out  many 
diffufed  branches,  garmffied  with  leaves,  which  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  thole  below,  notched  on  their  edges, 
and  lit  dole  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long 
raked  foot  ftfflks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  llalk, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com  men  Violet.  Some  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  have  flowers  much  larger,  and  others  are  of  the  fize 
of  March  V  iolets  ;  lome  of  them  have  the  two  upper  petals 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  a  purple  fpot  in  each,  the  two 
middle  of  a  paler  yellow  with  a  deep  yellow  fpot,  and  the 
lower  petal  of  a  velvet  colour ;  in  others  the  petals  are  white 
with  yellow  and  purple  fpots ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the 
mod:  prevailing  colour,  ar.d  in  others  the  purple. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Wales  ;  this  has  a  perennial  root, 
fending  out  fhoots  from  the  fide,  w  hich  fpread  and  propa¬ 
gate,  in  which  it  differs  ftom  all  the  Panfies.  The  lower 
leaves  are  oblong  and  jagged  ;  the  ftalks  felaom  rife  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  high  ;  they  decline,  and  are  gar- 
r.iftied  with  narrower  leaves  than  thofe  below,  which  are 
deeper  cut  on  their  fides.  The  flow'ers  ftand  upon  naked 
foot  ftalks  tvvo  inches  long  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort,  and  are  of  a  deep  )ellow  colour,  with 
a  few  purple  itreaks  in  the  center.  This  plant  continues 
flowering  great  part  of  fummer,  but  the  flowrers  have  no  fcent. 

The  common  Violets  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots  ;  this  may  be  done  at  two  fealons.  The  firft  or 
mod  common  feafon  for  removing  and  parting  of  the'e  roots 
is  at  Michaelmas,  that  the  young  plants  may  be  well  rooted 
before  winter ;  this  is  generally  pr adlifed  where  the  plants 
are  put  on  the  borders  of  wood-walks  in  large  plantations  ; 
but  in  the  gardens  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers, 
the  gardeners  tranfplant  and  part  their  plants,  foon  after 
their  flowering  feafon  is  over.  1  hefe  will  have  all  the  re 
tnaining  .fummer  to  grow  ar.d  get  llrength,  fo  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  the  following  fpring  than  thofe 
which  aie  removed  in  autumn  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
pra&ifed  where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  water  till  they 
have  taken  new  rope,  unlefs  in  moiit  leaions. 

Violets  may  alio  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fltould 
be  fow'n  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  about  the  end  of 
Augujl.  The  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  traniplanted  in 
fhady  borders  to  grow  till  autumn,  and  them  they  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  the  double-flowering 
Violets  do  not  produce  feeds.  Although  the  W'hjte,  blue, 
and  purple  Violets  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  varieties 
which  have  accidentally  fprung  from  iecds,  yet  I  have  fe- 
veral  years  fowed  the  feeds  of  all  the  three  lorts,  and  have 
not  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  other  forts  of  Spring  Violets  are  fometimes  preferved 
in  botanick  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  thefe  may  be 
propagated  m  the  fame  way  as  the  common  fon,  but  require 
a  moili  foil  and  a  fliady  fltuation. 
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The  upright  fort  does  not  fend  out  {hoots  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Violet,  fo  increafes  but  flowly  by  offsets  ;  this  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds  in  plenty,  and  is  as  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fort. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  Panfies  will  fcatter  their  feeds  in 
a  ftiort  time  after  the  flowers  are  paft  ;  ar.d  from  thefe  feif- 
fown  feeds  the  plants,  which  come  up  in  autumn,  will  flower 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  thefe  will  be  fuccceded  by  the 
fpring  plants ;  fo  that  where  they  are  indulged  in  a  garden, 
and  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a 
conftant  fucceffion  of  their  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year,  for  they  will  flower  all  the  winter  in  mild  feafons, 
and  moll  part  of  the  fummer  in  (hady  fituations,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  but  then 
they  mule  not  be  allowed  to  fpread  too  far,  left  they  become 
troublefome  weeds,  for  their  feeds,  when  ripe,  are  call  out 
of  their  covers  with  great  elafticity  to  a  confiderable  dillance, 
and  the  plants  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  ground, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand. 

The  common  Panfy  ftands  in  the  College  Dfpenfatory  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  but  is  rarely  uftd  in  England. 

The  great  yellow  Violet  propagates  by  offsets  in  pretty 
great  plenty,  if  it  has  a  moiit  foil  and  a  fliady  fituation  ; 
this  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  and  the  offsets  may 
then  be  taken  off ;  but  the  roots  fliould  not  be  divided  into 
fmall  heads,  nor  Ihould  they  be  too  often  tranfplanted,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  produce  many  flowers  unlefs  the  plants 
are  ftrong,  and  have  good  root  in  the  ground.  This  fort 
will  not  Jive  in  a  dry  foil,  nor  in  a  fituation  much  expoled 
to  the  fun. 

VIOPvNA.  See  Clematis. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  See  Solidago. 

VISCUM.  Ecum.  Inf.  R.  H.  6cg.  tab.  380.  Mifleto. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and female  fowers  upon  feparate  plants.  Ehe  male 
flowers  have  1:0  petals ,  hut  have  four  fummits,  which  are  oblong 
and  acute  pointed,  fafened  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement .  Eke 
female  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  four  fniall  oval  leaves 
fitting  upon  the  germen ,  but  have  no  petals  or  Jtamina ,  with  an 
oblong  three-cornered  germen,  f.tuatcd  under  the  flower,  having 
no  fiyle,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  Ehe  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  globular  fmooth  berry  with  one  cell ,  including 
a  fejhy  heart  Jhaped  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  Europe,  viz. 
Viscum  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  cauls  dichotomy,  fpicis  axil- 
laribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1033.  Mifleto  with  blunt  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  ftalks  dividing  by  pairs,  and  fpikes  of  flowers 
rifing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

This  plant,  inllead  of  rooting  and  growing  in  the  earth 
like  other  plants,  fixes  icfelf,  and  takes  root  on  :he  branches 
of  trees ;  it  fpreads  out  with  many  branches,  and  forms  a 
large  bufh.  The  branches  are  ligneous  ;  they  have  a  yel¬ 
low  green  bark  ;  the  larged  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
finger;  the  other  are  gradually  fmaller,  full  of  joints,  which 
eafily  part  afunder,  at  each  of  which  grow  two  thick  fleffiy 
leaves,  which  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their  points,  ar.d 
narrow  ac  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  in  lliort  fpikes  ;  they  have  four  yellow  leaves, 
which  are  by  fome  called  petals,  and  by  others  the  empale¬ 
ment.  The  female  flowers  are  fucceeued  by  round  white 
berries,  which  are  almoll  pellucid,  about  the  fize  of  large 
white  Currants,  full  of  a  tough  vifcid  juice,  in  the  middle 
of  which  lies  one  heart  fhaped  flat  feed. 

It  grows  upon  the  w  hite  Thorn,  the  Apple,  the  Crab,  the 
Hazel,  the  A:R,  and  Maple,  but  is  rarely  found  upon  the  Oak, 
though  the  Mifleto  of  the  lad  has  been  always  accounted  the 
beft  of  all ;  whii  h  opinion,  as  Mr  Ray  well  observes,  may  be 
owing  to  the  luperftitious  honour  the  ancient  Druids  of  this 
ifland  gave  to  tnis  Mifleto,  to  whom  nothing  was  more  facred. 
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This  plant  is  always  produced  from  feed,  and  is  not  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  earth  as  moll  other  plants,  but  will  al¬ 
ways  grow  upon  trees,  from  whence  the  ancients  accounted 
it  a  fuper-plant,  moll  of  whom  thought  it  was  an  excref- 
cence  on  the  tree,  without  the  feed  being  previoufly  lodged 
there  ;  which  opinion  is  now  generally  confuted  from  a  re¬ 
peated  number  of  experiments. 

The  manner  of  its  being  propagated  is  this,  viz.  the 
Mifleto  thrulh,  which  feeds  upon  the  berries  in  winter, 
when  they  are  ripe,  often  carry  the  feeds  from  tree  to 
tree  ;  for  the  vifeous  part  of  the  terry,  which  immediately 
furrour.ds  the  feed,  doth  fometimes  fallen  it  to  the  outward 
part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to  get  difengaged  of,  he 
itrikes  his  beak  againft  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
and  thereby  leaves  the  feed  flicking  by  this  vifeous  matter 
to  the  bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth  part  of  the 
tree,  will  fallen  ltfeif  thereto,  and  the  following  winter  will 
put  out  and  grow  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  art,  for  if  the  befrus,  when  full  ripe,  are  rubbed 
upon  the  fmooth  part  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  they  will  ad¬ 
here  clofely  thereto,  and,  if  not  dellroyed,  will  produce 
plants  the  following  winter. 

The  trees  which  this  plant  doth  mod  readily  take  upon, 
are  the  Apple,  the  Afh,  and  other  fmooth-rinded  trees  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  ;  but  1  have  feveral  times  tried  it  upon  the 
Oak  without  fuccefs,  for  the  bark  of  that  tree  is  of  too 
clofe  a  texture  to  admit  the  feeds  flicking  therein,  which  is 
alfo  the  reafon  it  is  fo  rarely  found  upon  that  tree  ;  and  not- 
Withllanding  the  great  encomiums  which  have  been  given  to 
the  Mifleto  of  the  Oak  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  yet  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  equally  good  from  whatever 
tree  it  be  taken  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  find  this  plant  growing 
in  any  quantity  upon  the  Oak  ;  fo  that  thofe  perfons,  who 
pretend  to  furniih  the  town  with  it  for  phyfical  ufe,  do  but 
impofe  upon  the  world,  for  it  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that 
whenever  a  branch  of  an  Oak-tree  hath  any  of  thefe  plants 
growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  ofr,  and  preferved  by  the  curious 
in  their  collections  of  natural  curiofities,  and  of  thefe  there 
are  but  few  to  be  feen  in  England. 

As  to  what  fome  perfons  have  averted  of  the  manner  how 
it  is  propagated  from  tree  to  tree,  by  the  Mifleto  thrufhes, 
which  eat  the  berries  and  void  the  feed  in  their  dung  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  whereby  the  feeds  are  iluck  thereon, 
and  take  root  into  the  bark  and  produce  frefh  plants,  I  can 
by  no  means  agree  to,  fince,  if  it  were  only  this  way  pro¬ 
pagated,  it  would  always  be  found  on  the  upper  part  or  the 
lides  of  fuch  branches,  upon  which  the  dung  can  only  be 
fuppofed  to  lodge,  whereas  it  is  generally  found  upon  the 
under  fide  of  branches,  where  it  is  almoll  impoifible  for 
thefe  birds  to  cad  their  dung  ;  befides,  I  believe  the  Ao- 
machs  of  thefe  birds  are  too  powerful  digefters,  to  fuffer 
any  feeds  to  pafs  fo  entire  through  the  inte Hines  as  to  after¬ 
wards  gtow,  but  ]  fhall  leave  this  to  fuch  as  have  ltilure  to 
make  oofervations  in  thofe  places  where  this  plant  abounds.- 

Of  the  berries  of  this  plant  birdlime  was  formerly  made 
in  England.  This  was  done  by  boiling  the  berries  in  water 
till  they  burft,  when  they  were  well  beaten  in  a  mortar, 
and  afterward  walked  till  all  the  branny  hulks  were  cleared 
away. 

VI  SNAG  A.  See  Daucus. 

VITEX  Eottm.  Inft.  R.H.  603.  tab.  373.  Agnus  Callus, 
or  the  Chafle-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

'[he  empale  merit  of  the  fairer  is  cylindrical ,  end  indented  in 
fie  parts.  7  he  fence  r  has  one  ringent  petal ;  the  brim  is  plain , 
and  divided  into  tixo  lips ,  nvhich  are  irifd ;  the  middle  fegmevt 
is  the  breadeft  in  both.  It  has  four  hair-like  farina ,  tiro  being 
f.  or  ter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  moveable  Jurr.mits ,  and  a 
roundijh  germ.en ,  fupporting  a  f  aider  fyle ,  crovaied  by  tiro  an 7- 
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Jhaped fp reading  fig  mas.  The  germ.en  aftirnxsard  turns  to  a  glo¬ 
bular  berry  ivith  four  cells ,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  VlTEX  foliis  digitalis,  fpicis  verticillutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  938.  Chade-tree  with  fingered  leaves,  and  whorled 
fpike^s  of  flowers;  or  common  Chade-tree. 

2.  Vi  TEX  foliis  digitalis  ferratis,  fpicis  pattieulalis.  Chade- 
tree  with  fingered  fawed  leaves,  and  fpikes  in  panicles 
Chade-tree  with  a  broader  fawed  leaf. 

3.  Vl TEX  foliis  ternatis  quinatifve ,  paniculis  dichotomis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  938.  Chade-tree  with  trifoliate  arc!  quinate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  flowers  rifing  from  the  divilion  of 
the  branches  ;  fmaller  Indian  Chade-tree. 

4.  Vi tex  foliis  ternatis  quinatifque  pinnato-incifs,  fpicis- 
verticillaiis  termivalibus.  Chade  trae  with  ternate  and  qui¬ 
nate  leaves  which  are  cut  like  wings,  and  whorled  fpikes  of 
flowers  terminatino;  the  branches. 

The  fiifl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  near  Naples,  by  thd 
fides  of  rivers,  and  in  the  Archipelago  in  moift  places  ;  it  has 
a  fhrubby  Afflk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  oppofite  the  whole  length,  which  are  angular, 
pliable,  and  have  a  grayifh  bark,  garnifh.d  with  leaves  for 
the  mod  part  placed  oppofite,  compoTed  of  five,  fix,  or 
feven  lobes  which  unite  at  the  foot-dalk,  and  fpread  out 
like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  ending  in  blunt  points,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  cf  the 
branches,  from  feven  to  fifteen  inches  long,  difpofed  in 
whorls  round  the  flalks,  with  intervals  between  each  whorl ; 
they  are  of  the  lip  kind  ;  the  two  lips  are  each  cut  into 
three  fegments,  the  middle  being  larger  than  the  two  fides ; 
in  fome  plants  white,  and  in  otiiers  blue  ;  thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  late  before  they  appear,  fo  that  in  bad  feafons  they  do 
not  open  fair.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
make  a  good  appearance  in  autumn,  when  the  flowers  of 
moll  other  flirubs  are  gone,  for  in  warm  mild  feafons  I  have 
feen  thefe  Ihrubs  in  full  flower  the  middle  of  October. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  lower  fhrub  than  the  firfl ;  it  feldom 
rifes  more  than  four  o  five  feet  high,  coming  up  with  feveral 
flalks  from  the  root,  which  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the 
former  ;  their  bark  is  alfo  whiter.  The  leaves  are  fingered, 
and  compofed  cf  five  or  feven  lobes  which  unite  at  the  foot- 
flalk  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  difpropo:  tiona  e  in  their  length,  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  not  fo  fliff  as  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  flowers  come  out  in  panicled  fpikes  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  fpikes  are  (hotter,  and  the 
flowers  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort,  and  appear 
foorier ;  they  are  ail  of  them  blue  which  I  have  feen. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  has  a 
fhrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches  which  have  a  brown  bark,  garniihed 
with  leaves  which  have  fometimes  three,  and  at  others  five, 
oval  acute-pointed  lobes  which  are  entire,  and  a  little 
downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
panicles  which  arife  at  the  diviflon  of  the  branches  ;  there 
are  fmall  and  white,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  feeds  in. 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  where  it  rifes  with  woody  flalks  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  having  a  gray  bark.  The  branches  come  out  oppo- 
fire,  garniihed  with  leaves  placed  oppofite  upon  long  foot- 
ilalks  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  or  five  fpear-fliaped 
lobes,  which  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in 
very  acute  points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
grey  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  whorled 
fpikes,  which  come  out  oppofite  from  the  wings  of  the 
llalk  ;  thefe  are  blue,  and  about  the  fize  of  thole  of  the 
firfl. 

The 
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The  firfl  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  Engtijh  gardens, 
where  it  has  been  long  an  inhabitant,  but  was  not  much 
propagated  till  of  late  years.  The  fecond  fort  is  lefs  com¬ 
mon,  and  only  in  fome  curious  gardens  at  prefent.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by  planting 
their  cuttings  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  (hoot ;  they 
require  a. frefh  light  foil,  and  mull:  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they 
mud  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  if  the  following  winter  prove  fevere,  you  mull 
lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  between 
die  plants,  to  prevent  the  Troll  from  penetrating  to  their 
roots,  which  would  injure  ihem  while  they  are  young  ;  and 
as  thefe  cuttings  are  apt  to  (hoot  late  in  the  year,  their  tops 
will  be  very  tender,  and  the  early  frods  in  autumn  often 
kill  them  down  a  confidsrable  length,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
tedled,  therefore  they  (liould  then  be  covered  with  mats, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  Toward  the  middle 
of  March,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  you  fhould  tranfplant 
them  either  into  the  places  where  they  are  defrgned  to  re¬ 
main,  or  into  a  nurfery  to  grow  two  or  three  years  to  get 
llrcngth,  where  they  mull  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form 
them  into  regular  (talks,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedl  to 
(hoot  out  their  branches  in  a  draggling  manner. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  in  doing  of  which  you 
mult  be  very  careful  r.ot  to  break  them,  for  their  (hoots  are 
very  apt  to  fplit  if  they  are  much  forced  ;  thefe  will  take 
root  in  one  year,  provided  they  are  watered  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  out,  and  managed, 
as  was  directed  for  thofe  plants  raifed  from  cuttings. 

The  third  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  mud  be  planted  in  pots,  and  condantly  kept  in 
the  (love;  it  is  propagated  both  by  cuttings  and  layers,  but 
the  cuttings  of  this  mud  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
Into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  bell 
or  hand-glafs,  to  exclude  the  air ;  they  (hould  be  refrefhed 
with  water  now  and  then,  but  it  mud  not  be  given  them 
too  freely.  The  bed  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  for  if  they  fucceed  they  will 
put  out  roots  in  fix  or  (even  weeks,  and  will  then  begin  to 
(hoot,  fo  they  fhould  have  the  free  air  gradually  admitted  to 
them,  to  prevent  their  (hooting  weak  ;  then  they  may  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmal!  pot 
filled  with  light  eatth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
(hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  (Lould  have  plenty  of  free  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  good,  treating  them  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  tender  plants.  In  winter  they  mull  be  kept  in 
a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  but  in  the  fummer  they 
diould  have  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  not  removed 
into  the  open  air. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lijb  gardens  from  Paris,  where  the  plants  were  raifed  from 
feeds,  which  were  fent  from  China  by  the  miifionaries.  I 
was  favoured  with  fome  young  plants  by  Monfieur  Richard, 
gardener  to  the  king  at  Verfailles.  The  two  forts  with 
white  and  blue  flowers  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chcl/ea  gar¬ 
den,  but  that  with  red  flowers  was  injured  in  the  way  and 
mifearried. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  mud  be  planted  in 
the  fpring  in  pots,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot- bed, 
and,  when  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  (mail 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  until 
they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
iheltered  fituation,  placing  them  with  other  green-houfe 
plants,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  fummer;  but  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  mud  be  put  into  (h'elter,  for  they  will  r.ot  live  in 
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the  open  air  in  this  country  ;  but  as  they  call  their  leaves 
early  in  autumn,  fo  they  mult  not  have  much  wet  in  winter. 
The  plants  are  late  in  putting  out  new  leaves  in  the  fpring, 
and,  before  thefe  appear,  they  have  fo  much  the  appearance 
of  dead  plants,  that  they  have  been  turned  out  of  the  pots 
by  fome,  fuppofing  they  were  fo. 

VH'IS.  Pourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  613.  tab.  384..  The  Vine. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement  indented  in  five  parts  ;  it 
has  five  fmall  petals  which  drop  off,  and  fi-ve  awl-Jhaped  flamina , 
which  fpread  and  fall  away,  terminated  by  flngle  flummits,  with 
an  oval  germen  having  no  flyle,  crowned  by  a  headed  obtuje  flig- 
ma.  Phe  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  or  roundijh  berry 
with  one  cell,  including  five  hard  feeds  or  fiones. 

I  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  forts  of  Grapes  which  are  at  prefent  known  in  England , 
which  would  fwell  this  work  much  beyond  its  intended 
bulk,  and  be  of  little  ufe,  fince  many  of  them  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating ;  fo  I  (hall  only  feledl  thofe 
which  ripen  well  in  this  country,  or  that  merit  a  little  af- 
fiftance  to  bring  them  to  perfection  by  artificial  heat. 

The  July  Grape  ;  this  is  called  by  the  French ,  Morillon 
noir  hatif,  is  a  fmall,  round,  black  berry,  growing  loofe  on 
the  bunches.  The  juice  is  fugary,  but  has  little  flavour, 
and  has  no  merit  but  that  of  ripening  early.  It  ripens  the 
beginning  of  Auguft. 

The  black  Sweet  Water  is  a  fmal!  roundifh  berry,  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  in  the  bunches,  which  are  (hort.  The  (kin  is  thin, 
the  juice  very  fweet,  and  the  birds  and  flies  are  very  apt  to 
devour  them  if  they  are  not  guarded.  It  ripens  Coon  after 
the  other. 

The  white  Sweet  Water  is  a  large  round  berry  when  in 
perfedlion,  but  thefe  are  very  different  in  fize  on  the  (ame 
bunch  ;  fome  of  them  will  be  of  a  large  fize,  and  others 
extremely  fmall,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  much  elleemed. 
The  juice  is  fugary,  but  not  vinous.  This  ripens  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  Chafielas  Blanc,  or  Royal  Mufcadine,  as  it  is  called 
by  fome,  is  an  excellent  Grape,  the  bunches  are  generally 
large,  and  at  the  upper  part  divide  with  two  fmaller  fide 
bunches  or  fhoulders.  The  berries  are  round,  and,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  turn  of  an  amber  colour.  The  juice  is  rich 
and  vinous  ;  it  ripens  in  September,  but,  if  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  they  will  hang  very  late  and  become  excellent. 

The  Chafielas  Mufique,  or  Le  Ccur  Grape,  as  it  is  here 
called,  by  fome  called  the  Frankindal,  is  an  excellent  Gmpe, 
and  generally  ripens  well  in  England,  if  it  has  a  good  af- 
pedled  wall.  The  berries  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  former 
in  (liape,  fize,  and  colour,  but  are  fleihy  and  have  a  little 
mufky  flavour.  It  ripens  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  black  Cluiter,  or  Munier  Grape,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French,  from  the  hoary  down  of  the  leaves  in  fummer,  is 
a  good  fruit,  and  ripens  well  here.  The  bunches  are  (hort, 
the  berries  are  oval,  and  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  fo 
that  many  of  thofe  which  grow  on  the  infide  continue  green 
when  the  outer  are  perfectly  ripe.  It  ripens  in  September , 
and  is  by  fome  called  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

The  Auverna,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  fometimes  called 
black  Morillon,  is  an  indifferent  fruic  for  the  table,  but  is 
elleemed  one  of  the  bed  forts  for  making  wine.  The  ber¬ 
ries  of  this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofer  on  the  bunches  than 
thofe  of  the  Clufler  Grape,  fo  ripen  equally,  which  gives 
it  the  preference. 

The  Corinth,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  Currant  Grape, 
is  a  fmall  roundifh  berry,  generally  without  (lone,  of  a  deep 
black  colour,  and  much  cluflered  on  the  bunches,  which 
are  (hort ;  it  has  a  fugary  juice,  and  ripens  in  September,  but 
will  not  lad  long. 
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The  red  ChaJJelas  is  very  like  the  white  in  fize  and  fhape, 
but  is  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  it  is  a  very  good  grape,  but 
ripens  later  than  the  white,  and  is  pretty  rare  in  England. 

The  white  Mufcadine  is  fomewhat  like  the  ChaJJelas ,  but 
the  berries  are  fmaller,  and  hang  loofer  on  the  bunches, 
which  are  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  ChaJJelas. 
The  juice  is  fweet,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  ChaJJelas. 

The  black  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  ncir,  is  a  round  berry  of 
good  fize ;  they  grow  loofe  on  the  bunches,  yet  do  not 
ripen  equally.  The  bunches  are  fhort,  the  berries  when 
fully  ripe  are  very  black,  and  are  covered  with  a  meal  or 
flue,  like  the  black  plumbs.  The  juice  of  this  is  very  rich 
and  vinous.  It  ripens  the  end  of  September,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Ofiober. 

The  red  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  rouge,  is  an  excellent  Grape 
when  fully  ripe,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm, 
they  rarely  ripen  without  artificial  heat  in  England.  The 
bunches  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former ; 
the  berries  are  large  and  round  ;  when  they  are  fully  ripe 
they  are  of  a  brick  colour,  but  before  they  are  grey  with  a 
few  dark  flripes,  and  this  is  frequently  taken  for  a 
different  kind,  and  is  commonly  called  grifley  Frontinac-, 
but  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  fame  Grape.  The  juice  of 
this  has  the  mod:  vinous  flavour  of  all  the  forts,  and  is  great¬ 
ly  effeemed  in  France. 

The  white  Frontinac  has  larger  bunches  than  either  of 
the  former ;  the  berries  are  round,  and  are  fo  clofely 
cluflered  on  the  bunches,  as  that  unlefs  they  are  carefully 
thinned  early  in  the  feafon,  when  the  berries  are  very 
fmall,  the  fun  and  air  will  be  excluded  from  many  of  them, 
fo  that  they  will  not  ripen,  and  the  moiflure  will  be  de¬ 
tained  in  the  autumn,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  The 
juice  of  this  is  excellent,  and  if  the  fruit  is  perfe&ly  ripe  is 
inferiour  to  none.  This  the  French  call  Mufcat  blanc. 

The  Alexandrian  Frontinac,  or  Mujcat  d'  Alexandrie,  is  by 
fome  called  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  The  berries  of  this  are 
oval,  and  hang  loofe  on  the  bunches  ;  thefe  are  long  and 
are  not  (houldered.  There  are  two  forts,  one  with  white 
and  the  other  has  red  berries;  their  juice  is  very  rich  and 
vinous,  but  they  feldom  ripen  in  England  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat. 

The  red  and  black  Hamburgh,  by  fome  called  the  Warner 
Grape,  from  the  perfon  who  brought  it  to  England.  Thefe 
have  middle- fized  berries  inclining  to  an  oval  fhape.  The 
bunches  are  large,  and  their  juice  when  ripe  is  fugary,  with 
a  vinous  flavour.  This  ripens  in  Oflobcr.  - 

The  St.  Peter's  Grape  has  a  large  oval  berry  of  a  deep 
black  colour  when  ripe.  The  bunches  are  very  large,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance  at  the  table,  but  the  juice  is  not 
rich,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the  year.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  much  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  the  Parfley-leaved  Grape,  fo  it  may 
be  diffinguifhed  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

The  Claret  Grape,  Bourdelais,  or  Verjuice  Grape,  the 
Raifln  Grape,  the  ftriped  Grape,  and  many  other  forts 
which  never  come  to  perfection  here,  are  not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety;  for  when 
they  have  the  afliffance  of  heat  to  bring  them  to  maturity, 
their  juice  is  harfh,  and  without  flavour,  fo  they  fhould  not 
occupy  the  room  of  better  fruit. 

All  rhe  forts  of  Grapes  are  propagated  either  from  layers 
or  cuttings,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  praClifed  in 
England,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  would  recommend,  as 
being  much  preferable  to  the  other  ;  for  the  roots  of  Vines 
do  not  grow  ftrong  and  woody,  as  in  moll  foits  of  trees, 
but  are  long,  flender,  and  pliable  ;  therefore  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  they  feldom  llrike  out  any  fibres 
from  the  weak  roots,  which  generally  fhrivel  and  dry  ; 
fo  that  they  rather  retard  than  help  the  plants  in  their 
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growth,  by  preventing  the  new  fibres  from  pufhing  out; 
for  which  reafon  I  had  rather  plant  a  good  cutting  than  a 
rooted  plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen,  for  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  perfons  who  make  choice  of  proper 
cuttings,  or  at  lead  that  form  their  cuttings  rightly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  give  directions  for  this  in  the 
firft  place,  before  I  proceed.  You  fliould  always  make 
choice  of  l'uch  fhoots  as  are  ffrong  and  well  ripened  of  the 
lad  year’s  growth ;  thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine, 
jud  below  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  taking  a 
knot,  or  piece  of  the  two-years  wood  to  each,  which 
fhould  be  pruned  finooth  ;  then  you  fhould  cut  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  fhoots,  fo  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  fixteea 
inches  long.  When  the  piece  or  knot  of  old  wood  is  cut  at 
both  ends,  near  the  young  fhoot,  the  cuttings  will  refemble 
a  little  mallet ;  from  whence  Columella  gives  the  title  of 
Malleolus  to  the  Vine-cuttings.  In  making  the  cuttings 
after  this  manner,  there  can  be  but  one  taken  from  eacii 
fhoot ;  whereas  mod  perfons  cut  them  into  lengths  of  about 
a  foot,  and  plant  them  all,  which  is  very  wrong,  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  fhoots  are  never  fo  well  ripened  as  the 
lower,  which  was  produced  early  in  the  fpring,  and  has 
had  the  whole  fummer  to  harden;  fo  that  if  they  take  root, 
they  never  make  fo  good  plants  ;  for  the  wood  of  thole 
cuttings  being  fpongy  and  foft,  admits  the  moidure  too 
freely,  whereby  the  plants  will  be  luxuriant  in  growth,  but 
never  fo  fruitful  as  fuch  whofe  wood  is  clofer  and  more 
compaft. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not  then 
planted,  they  fhould  be  placed  with  their  lower  part  in  the 
ground  in  a  dry  foil,  laying  fome  litter  upon  their  upper 
parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  :  in  this  fituation  they 
may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  April,  (which  is  the  belt 
time  for  planting  them)  when  you  fliould  take  them  out, 
and  wafh  them  from  the  filth  they  have  contracted  ;  and  if 
you  find  them  very  dry,  you  fliould  let  them  dand  with 
their  lower  parts  in  water  fix  or  eight  hours,  which  will  dif- 
tend  their  veffels,  and  d  (pofe  them  for  taking  root.  Then 
the  ground  being  before  prepared  where  the  plants  aie  de- 
figned  to  remain  (whether  againfl  walls  or  for  ftandards, 
for  they  fhould  not  be  removed  again)  the  cuttings  fhould 
be  planted  ;  but  in  preparing  the  ground  you  fhould  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which,  if  ffrong,  and  inclinable 
to  wet,  is  by  no  means  proper  for  Grapes ;  therefore  where 
it  fo  happens,  you  fhould  open  a  trench  where  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  planted,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  lime-rubbiSh, 
the  better  to  drain  off  the  moiflure;  then  raife  the  border 
with  frefh  light  earth  about  two  feet  thick,  fo  that  it  may 
be  at  leaf!  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  then  you 
fhould  open  the  holes  at  about  fix  feet  diffance  from  each 
other,  putting  one  good  ffrong  cutting  into  each  hole,  which 
fhould  be  laid  a  little  Hoping,  that  their  tops  may  incline 
to  the  wall;  but  it  muff  be  put  in  fo  deep,  as  that  the  up¬ 
per-moll  eye  may  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
for  when  any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above  ground,  as  is 
the  common  method  ufed  by  the  Englijb  gardeners,  moll  of 
the  buds  attempt  to  fhoot,  fo  that  the  ffrength  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  is  divided  to  nourifh  fo  many  fhoots,  which  muff  con- 
feq'uently  be  weaker  than  if  only  one  cf  them  grew; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  burying  the  whole  cutting  m 
the  ground,  the  fap  is  all  employed  on  one  Angle  fhoot, 
which  confcquently  will  be  much  ffronger;  befides,  the  fun 
and  air  are  apt  to  dry  that  part  of  the  cutting  which  re¬ 
mains  above  ground,  and  fo  often  prevems  their  buds  from 
fhcoting. 

Then  having  placed  the  cutting  into  the  ground,  you. 
fliould  fill  up  the  hole  gently,  prefflng  down  the  earth  with 
your  foot  clofe  about  it,  and  raife  a  little  bill  juft  upon  the 
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top  of ’the  cutting,'  torcover  the  upper  eye  quite  over,  which  | 
will  prevent  it  from  drying;  this  being  done,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  necefl’ary-  but  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from 
weeds  until  the  cuttings  begin  to  (hoot ;  at  which  time  you 
fhould  look  over  them- carefully,  to  rub  off  any  final!  (hoots, 
if  fuch  are  produced, -(aliening  the  firft  main  (hoot  to  the 
wall,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  length,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  hanging  down  ; 
vou  mud  continue  to’look  over  thefe  once  in  about  three 
weeks  during  the  fummer  feafon,  conftantly  rubbing  off  all 
lateral  (hoots  which  are  produced  ;  and  be  fure  to  keep  the 
around  conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
grow,  will  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  ftarve  the 
cuttings. 

The  Michaelmas  following,  if  your  cuttings  have  pro¬ 
duced  ftrong  (hoots,  you  (hould  prune  them  down  to  two 
eyes,  which,  though  by  fome  people  may  be  thought  too 
(hort,  yet  I  am  fatisfied,  from  feveral  experiments,  to  be 
the  beft  method.  The  reafon  for  advifing  the  pruning  vines 
at  this  feafon,  rather  than  deferring  it  till  fpring,  is,  becaule 
the  tender  parts  of  thofe  young  (hoots,  if  left  on,  are  fub- 
jeift  to  decay  in  winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  grow  late  in  the 
year,  fo  the  tops  of  their  (boots  are  tender,  and  the  early 
frofts  will  pinch  them,  and  then  they  are  frequently  killed 
down  a  confiderable  length,  which  weakens  their  roots  ; 
but  if  they  are  cut  oft'  early  in  autumn,  the  wounds  will 
heal  over  before  the  bad  weather,  and  thereby  the  roots 
will  be  greatly  ftrengthened. 

In  the  fpring,  after  the  cold  weather  is  pad,  you  muft 
Gently  dig  up  the  borders  to  loofen  the  earth  ;  but  you  muft 
be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  your 
Vines  ;  you  (hould  alfo  raife  the  earth  up  to  the  ftems  of 
the  plants,  fo  as  to  cover  the  old  wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as 
to  cover  either  of  the  eyes  of  the  laft  year’s  wood.  After 
this  they  will  require  no  farther  care  until  they  begin  to 
(hoot,  when  you  fhould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  off 
all  weak  dangling  (hoots,  leaving  no  more  than  the  two 
fnoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  two  eyes  of  the  laft: 
year’s  wood,  which  (liould  be  faftened  to  the  wall  ;  and  fo 
from  this,  until  tire  Vines  have  done  (hooting,  you  (hould 
look  them  over  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  to  rub  off 
all  lateral  (hoots  as  they  are  produced,  and  to  faften  the 
main  (hoots  to  the  wall  as  they  are  extended  in  length, 
which  muft  not  be  (hortened  before  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  July ,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  nip  off  their  tops,  which 
will  llrengthen  the  lower  eyes,  and  during  the  fummer  fea¬ 
fon  you  muft  conftantly  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds; 
nor  (laould  you  permit  any  fort  of  plants  to  grow  near  the 
Vines,  which  would  net  only  rob  them  of  nourifhment, 
but  (hade  the  lower  parts  of  the  (hoots,  and  thereby  prevent 
their  ripening  ;  which  will  not  only  caufe  their  wood  to  be 
fpongy  and  luxuriant,  but  render  it  lefs  fruitful. 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  in  autumn,  you 
(hould  prune  thefe  young  Vines  again,  leaving  three  buds 
to  each  of  the  (hoots,  provided  they  are  ftrong  ;  otherwife 
it  is  better  to  fhorten  them  down  to  two  eyes  if  they  are 
good,  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  prattice  to  leave  much  wood 
upon  young  Vines,  or  to  leave  their  (hoots  too  long,  which 
greatly  weakens  the  roots  ;  then  you  (hould  faften  them  to 
the  wall,  fpreading  them  out  horizontally  each  way,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  train  the  new  (hoots  the  following 
fummer,  and  in  the  fpring  the  borders  as  before. 

The  third  feafon  you  muft^go  over  the  Vines  again,  as 
foon  2s  they  begin  to  (hootf’to  rub  off  all  danglers  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  train  the  ftrong  (hoots  in  their  proper  places, 
which  this  year  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two  from  each 
fhoot  of  laft  year’s  wood  ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  produce 
two  (hoots  from  one  eye,  the  weakeft  of  them  muft  be 
rubbed  off,  for  there  (hould  never  be  moie  than  one  al- 
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lowed  to  come  out  of  each  eye.  If  any  of  them  produce 
fruit,  as  many  times  they  will  the  third  year,  you  (hould 
not  (top  them  fo  foon  as  is  generally  pradlifed  upon  the 
bearing  (hoots  of  old  Vines,  but  permit  them  to  (hoot  for¬ 
ward  til!  a  month  after  i! lidfummer,  at  which  time  you  may 
pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  (hoots ;  for  if  this  were  done  too 
foon,  it  would  fpoil  the  buds  for  the  next  year's  wood, 
which  in  young  Vines  muft  be  more  carefully  preferved  than 
on  older  plants,  becaufe  there  are  no  other  to  be  laid  in 
for  a  fupply  of  wood,  as  is  commonly  pradtifed  on  old 
Vines. 

During  the  fummer  you  muft  conftantly  go  over  your 
Vines,  and  difplace  all  weak  lateral  (hoots  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  carefully  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  as 
was  before  diredied,  that  the  (hoots  may  ripen  well,  which 
is  a  material  thing  to  be  obferved  in  moil  forts  of  fruit- 
trees,  but  efpecially  in  Vines,  which  feldom  produce  any 
fruit  from  immature  branches.  Thefe  things  being  duly  ob- 
ferved,  are  all  that  is  neceffary  in  the  management  of  young 
Vines;  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
government  of  grownVir.es,  which  I  (hall  do  as  briefly  as 
poflible.  And, 

Firft,  Vines  rarely  produce  any  bearing  fhoots  from  wood 
that  is  more  than  one  year  old,  therefore  great  care  (hould 
be  taken  to  have  fuch  wood  in  every  part  of  the  trees  ;  for 
the  fruit  are  always  produc.d  upon  the  (hoots  of  the  fame 
year,  which  come  out  from  buds  of  the  laft  year’s  wood. 
The  method  commonly  pradlifed  by  the  gardeners  in  Eng¬ 
land  is,  to  (horten  the  branches  of  the  former  year’s  growth 
down  to  three  or  four  eyes,  at  the  time  of  pruning  ;  though 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  leave  thefe  (hoots  much  longer, 
and  affirm,  that  by  this  pradtice  they  obtain  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very  wrong 
pradlice,  fince  it  is  impoffible  that  one  (hoot  can  nouriffi 
forty  or  fifty  bunches  of  Grapes,  fo  well  as  it  can  ten  or 
twelve,  fo  that  what  is  gotten  in  number  is  loft  in  their 
magnitude  ;  befides,  the  greater  quantity  of  fruit  there  is 
left  on  Vines,  the  later  they  are  ripened,  and  their  juice  is 
not  fo  rich  ;  and  this  is  well  known  in  the  wine  countries, 
where  there  are  Jaws  enadted  todiredl  the  number  and  length 
of  fhoots  that  are  to  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  left  by  over¬ 
bearing  them,  they  not  only  exhauft  and  weaken  the  roots, 
but  thereby  render  the  juice  weak,  and  fo  deftroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  wine. 

Wherefore  the  bed  method  is  to  fhorten  the  bearing 
fhoots  to  about  four  eyes  in  length,  becaufe  the  lowermoll 
feldom  is  good,  ar.d  three  buds  are  fuffieient,  for  each  of 
thefe  wiil  produce  a  fhoot,  which  generally  has  two  or 
three  bunches  of  Grapes ;  fo  that  from  each  of  thofe  (hoots 
there  may  be  expedted  fix  or  eight  bunches,  which  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity.  Thefe  fhoots  muft  be  laid  about  eighteen 
inches  afunder ;  for  if  they  are  clofer,  when  the  fide  fhoots 
are  produced,  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  train  them 
againft  the  wall,  which  (liould  always  be  provided  for  ;  and 
as  their  leaves  are  very  large,  the  branches  (hould  be  left 
at  a  proportionable  diftance  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
not  croud  or  (hade  the  fruit. 

At  the  winter-pruning  of  your  Vines  you  (hould  always 
obferve  to  make  the  cut  juft  above  the  eye,  (loping  it  back¬ 
ward  from  it,  that  if  it  (hould  bleed  the  fap  might  not  flow 
upon  the  bud  ;  and  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  cutting 
down  fome  young  fhoot3  to  two  eyes,  in  order  to  produce 
vigorous  (hoots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing.it  (liould  always 
be  done  ;  becaufe  in  (lopping  thofe  fhoots  which  have  fruit 
upon  them  as  foon  as  the  Grapes  are  formed,  which  Is  fre¬ 
quently  pradlifed,  it  often  fpoils  the  eyes  for  producing 
bearing  branches  the  following  year,  and  this  referving  of 
new  wood  is  what  the  Vignerons  abroad  always  pra&ife  in 
their  vineyards.  The  beft  feafon  for  pruning  of  Vines  is 
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about  the  middle  or  end  of  Oftcber,  for  the  reafons  before 
laid  down. 

The  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  Vines  begin  to  (hoot,  you  mult  carefully  look  them 
over,  rubbing  off  all  fmall  buds  which  may  come  from  the 
old  wood,  which  only  produce  weak  dangling  branches  ; 
as  alfo  when  two  (hoots  are  produced  from  the  fame  bud, 
the  weakeft  of  them  fhouid  be  difplaced,  which  will  caufe 
the  others  to  be  ftronger ;  and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  Vines. 

In  the  middle  of  May  you  mufc  go  over  them  again,  rub¬ 
bing  off  all  the  dangling  (hoots  as  before  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  you  mud  fatten  up  all  the  ftrong  branches,  fo  that  they 
may  not  hang  from  the  wall ;  for  if  their  (hoots  hang 
down,  their  leaves  will  be  turned  with  their  upper  furfaces 
the  wrong  way,  and  when  the  (hoots  are  afterwards  trained 
upright,  they  will  have  their  under  furface  upward,  and  un¬ 
til  the  leaves  are  turned  again,  and  have  taken  their  right 
pofition,  the  fiuit  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  the  not  obferving 
this  managemement,  will  caufe  the  Grapes  to  be  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  before  they  ripen  ;  befides,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  fruit  to  hang  from  the  wall,  and  be  (haded  with 
the  clofenefs  of  the  branches,  it  is  greatly  retarded  in  its 
growth  ;  therefore,  during  the  growing  feafon,  you  (hould 
conftantly  look  over  the  Vines,  dii'placing  all  dangling 
branches  and  wild  w'ood  which  come  from  the  fide  of  the  buds, 
and  fatten  up  the  other  (hoots  regularly  to  the  wall,  as  they  are 
extended  in  length,  and  towards  the  middle  of  June  you  fhouid 
flop  the  bearing  branches,  which  will  ftrengthen  the  fruit, 
piovided  you  always  leave  three  eyes  above  the  bunches ;  for 
if  you  flop  them  too  (con  it  will  injure  the  fruit,  by  taking 
aw'ay  that  part  of  the  branch  which  is  neceffary  to  attraft  the 
nourifliment  to  the  fruit,  as  alfo  to  perfpire  off  the  crudities 
of  the  fap,  which  is  not  proper  for  the  fruit  to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the  flopping  thofe  (hoofs  which 
have  fruit  at  this  feafon,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  prattifed  upon 
thofe  fhoots  which  are  intended  for  bearing  the  next  year,  for 
thefe  mutt  not  be  ftopt  before  the  middle  of  July,  left,  by  flop¬ 
ping  them  too  foon,  you  caufe  the  eyes  to  (hoot  out  flrong 
lateral  branches,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly  injured. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  you  (hould  be  very  careful  to 
rub  off  all  dangling  branches,  and  train  up  the  fhoots  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  wall  as  before,  which  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  alfo  admit  the  fun  and  air  to 
them,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ripen,  and  give  the 
fruit  a  rich  flavour  ;  but  you  mutt  never  dived  the  branches 
of  their  leaves,  as  is  the  pradlice  of  fome  perfons,  for  al¬ 
though  the  admitting  of  the  fun  is  neceffary  to  ripen  them, 
yet  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  thereto,  their  (kins  will  be 
tough,  and  they  will  rarely  ripen  ;  befides,  the  leaves  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  nourilh  the  fruit,  by  taking  them  off 
the  fruit  is  ftarved,  and  feldom  comes  to  any  iize,  as  I 
have  feveral  times  obferved  ;  therefore  a  great  regard  (hould 
be  had  to  the  fummer  management  of  the  Vines,  where 
perfons  are  defirous  to  have  their  fruit  excellent,  and  duly 
ripened. 

When  the  (Vuit  are  all  gathered  you  (hould  prune  the 
Vines,  whereby  the  litter  of  their  leayes  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  and  their  fruit  will  be  the  forwarder  the 
fucceeding  year,  as  has  been  before  obferved. 

As  many  of  the  richeft  and  bed  forts  of  Grapes  will  not 
ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm,  or  the 
foil  and  fituation  are  very  favourable,  there  have  been  ma¬ 
ny  hot-walls  built  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  this  fruit, 
and  bring  it  to  full  perfe&ion  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  thefe 
fucceed  very  well,  when  they  are  properly  contrived,  and 
the  Vines  rightly  managed,  I  (hall  here  give  proper  di¬ 
rections,  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  in- 
ltrud  perfons  in  both. 


The  method  of  building  hot-walls  will  be  treated  under 
the  article  Wall,  fo  I  (hall  pafs  it  over  in  this  place,  and 
proceed  to  the  preparing  of  the  ground  for  planting.  The 
borders  againft  thefe  hot-walls  (hould  have  the  earth  taken 
out  two  feet  deep  (provided  the  ground  is  dry),  otherwife 
one  foot  will  be  fufficient,  becaufe  in  wet  land  the  borders 
(hould  be  railed  at  leaft  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines  may  not  be  injured  by 
the  wet.  When  the  earth  is  taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  (hould  be  filled  with  ftones,  lime-rubbifti,  £ 13V.  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  thick,  which  (hould  be  levelled 
and  beaten  down  pretty  hard,  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  from  running  downward.  The  trenches  fhouid  be 
made  five  feet  wide  at  leafl,  otherwife  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
will  in  a  few  years  extend  themfelves  beyond  the  rubbifli, 
and,  finding  an  eafy  paflage  downwards,  will  run  into  the 
moift  ground,  and  thereby  imbibe  fo  much  wet,  as  to  leffen 
the  vinous  flavour  of  the  Grapes ;  but  before  the  rubbi(h  is 
filled  into  the  trench,  it  is  a  bet'er  method  to  raife  a  nine 
inch  wall,  at  five  feet  diftance  from  the  back  wall,  which 
will  keep  the  rubbifli  from  intermixing  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  earth,  and  alfo  confine  the  roots  of  the  Vines  to  the 
border  in  which  they  are  planted,  fo  that  they  cannot  reach 
to  the  moifl  ground.  This  nine  inch  wall  (hould  Hbe  raifed  to 
the  height  of  this  intended  border,  fo  will  be  of  great  ufe  to 
lay  the  plate  of  timber  of  the  frames  upon,  which  will  be 
necedary  to  cover  the  Vines  when  they  are  forced,  whereby 
the  timbers  will  be  better  preferved  from  rotting  ;  and 
where  the  borders  are  raifed  to  any  confiderable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  they  fliould  be  a  brick  arid  a 
half  thick  ;  thefe  walls  will  preierve  the  borders  from  fall¬ 
ing  down  into  the  walks,  but  in  carrying  up  thefe  walls  it 
will  be  proper  to  leave  little  openings,  about  eight  or  ten. 
feet  diftance,  to  let  the  water  pafs  off,  becaufe  when  the 
rubbifli  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  unites  and  binds  very 
hard,  the  water  cannot  eafily  find  a  paffage  through  it; 
therefore  it  will  be  the  better  method  to  leave  thefe  fmall 
pafiages  in  the  wall,  left  the  moifture  being  confined  at  the 
bottom,  (hould  be  pent  up  as  in  a  ditch,  which  will  be  of 
ill  confequence  to  the  Vines. 

When  the  walls  are  finifhed  and  thoroughly  dry,  the 
rubbifli  fhouid  be  filled  in,  as  before  directed  ;  then  there 
(hould  be  frefli  earth  laid  upon  it  two  feet  thick,  which 
will  be  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil  for  the  Vines  to  root  in. 
Thefe  borders  fliould  be  thus  prepared  at  leaft  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  before  the  Vines  are  planted,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  fettle.  The  beft  time  to  plant  them  is  about  the 
end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  Ottober,  if  planted 
with  rooted  plants,  for  when  thefe  are  removed  in  the 
fpring,  their  roots  are  very  fubject  to  bleed,  which  will 
greatly  weaken  them.  The  diftance  thefe  Vines  fliould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  is  the  fame  as  for  common  walls,  i.  e. 
about  fix  feet  ;  afterward  lay  a  little  mulch  on  the  iurface  of: 
the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from, 
drying  the  earth,  and  if  the  following  fpring  fliould  prove 
very  dry,  they  fliould  have  fome  water  once  a  week,  which 
will  be  as  often  as  they  require  it,  for  nothing  will  deftroy 
them  fooner  than  too  much  water. 

The  management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the  three  firft  years 
after  planting,  being  the  fame  as  is  praftifed  for  thofe 
againit  common  walls,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place, 
having  fully  treated  of  that  already,  only  will  obferve  that, 
during  thefe  three  years,  the  Vines  fliould  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  the  fhoots  not  left  too  long,  nor  too 
many  in  number  on  eachNroot,  that  they  may  be  duly 
ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing  the  fourth  year,  which  is 
the  fooneft  they  fliould  be  forced  ;  for  when  any  fort  of 
fruit-trees  are  forced  by  fire  too  young,  they  feldom  conti¬ 
nue  long  in  health,  fo  that  what  fruit  they  produce  is  fmall, 
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and  not  well-flavoured  ;  therefore,  in  being  over  hafty  to 
fave  a  year  or  two,  very  often  the  whole  defign  mifcarries ; 
for  unlefs  the  trees  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  bear  much 
fruit,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  fires  for  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftarved  ill-tafted  fruit,  the  expence  and  trouble  being 
the  fame  for  ten  or  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  as  it  will  be 
for  a  hundred  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  fhould  not  be  forced  every  year,  but  with 
good  management  they  may  be  forced  every  other  year, 
though  it  would  be  better,  if  it  were  done  only  every  third 
year ;  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  fruit  annu¬ 
ally,  there  thould  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of  walling  built, 
to  contain  as  many  Vines  as  will  be  neceffary  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  by  making  the  frames  in  front  moveable, 
they  may  be  Ihifted  from  one  part  of  the  wall  to  another, 
as  the  Vines  are  alternately  forced;  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vife  about  forty  feet  length  of  walling  to  be  each  year 
forced,  which  is  as  much  as  one  fire  will  heat,  and  when 
the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing,  will  fupply  a  reafonable  quan¬ 
tity  of  Grapes  for  a  middling  family,  but  for  great  fami¬ 
lies  twice  this  length  will  not  be  too  much. 

-  In  molt  places  where  thefe  hot-walls  have  been  built, 
they  are  commonly  planted  with  early  kinds  of  Grapes,  in 
order  to  have  them  early  in  the  feafon  ;  but  this,  i  think, 
is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  for  it  is  but  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  than  thofe  againlt  common  walls;  therefore  1  fhould 
advife,  whenever  a  perfon  is  willing  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
thefe  walls,  that  they  may  be  planted  with  feme  of  the  beft 
kinds  of  Grapes,  which  rarely  come  to  any  perfection  in 
this  country  without  the  affiltance  of  fome  artificial  heat,  of 
which  the  following  forts  are  the  molt  valuable. 

The  red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  white  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  red  Front inac. 

The  white  Frontinac. 

The  black  Frontinac. 

When  the  Vines  which  are  planted  againft  the  hot-walls 
are  grown  to  full  bearing,  they  mult  be  pruned  and  ma¬ 
naged  after  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diredted  for  thofe 
againft  common  walls,  with  this  difference  only,  <viz.  that 
thofe  feafons  when  they  are  not  forced,  the  Vines  fhould 
be  carefully  managed  in  the  fummer,  for  a  fupply  of  good 
wood  againft  the  time  of  their  being  forced  ;  fo  that  it  will  be 
the  better  method  to  diveft  the  Vines  of  their  fruit,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  wood,  for  as  thefe  forts  will  not  ripen 
without  heat,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them  on  the  Vines 
during  the  feafon  of  refting,  except  it  be  the  common  Fron- 
tinacs,  which  in  a  good  feafon  will  ripen  without  artificial 
heat;  but,  even  thefe,  I  would  not  advife  many  Grapes  to 
be  left  on  them  during  the  years  of  their  refting,  becaufe  as 
the  defign  of  this  is  to  encourage  and  flrengthen  them, 
therefore  all  poflible  care  fhould  be  had,  that  the  young 
wood  is  not  robbed  by  overbearing  ;  for  thofe  years  when 
the  Vines  are  forced,  the  joints  of  the  young  wood  are  ge 
nerally  drawn  farther  afunder  than  they  ordinarily  grow  in 
the  open  air,  fo  that  when  they  are  forced  two  or  three 
years  fucceffively,  the  Vines  are  fo  much  exhaulled,  as  not 
to  be  recovered  into  a  good  bearing  ftate  for  fome  years, 
efpecially  if  they  are  forced  early  in  the  feafon,  or  where 
great  care  is  not  taken  in  the  fummer  to  let  them  have  a 
proper  [hare  cf  free  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  too 
much,  and  alfo  to  ripen  their  fhoots.  Thofe  years  when 
the  Vines  are  forced,  the  only  care  fhould  be  to  encourage 
the  fruit,  without. having  much  regard  to  the  wood,  fo  that 
every  fhoot  fhould  be  pruned  for  fruit,  and  none  of  them 
fhortened  for  a  fupp'y  of  young  wood,  becaufe  they  may  be 
fo  managed  by  pruning  in  the  years  of  their  refting,  as  to 
replcmlh  the  Vines  with  new  wood.  Thofe  Vices  which 


are  defigned  for  forcing  in  the  fpring,  fhould  be  pruned 
early  the  autumn  before,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  on 
the  fhoots,  may  receive  all  pofiible  nourifhment  from  the 
root,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fhoots  fhould  be  fattened  to  the 
trellis  in  the  order  they  are  to  lie,  but  the  glafles  fhould  not 
be  placed  before  the  Vines  till  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
January,  at  which  time  alfo  the  fires  mull  be  lighted  ;  for' 
if  they  are  forced  too  early  in  the  year,  they  will  begin  to 
fh-oot  before  the  weather  will  be  warm  enough  to  admit  air 
to  the  Vines,  which  will  caufe  the  young  fhoots  to  draw  out 
weak,  and  thereby  their  joints  will  be  too  far  afunder,  fo 
confequcntly  there  will  be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and  thofe 
bunches  which  are  produced  will  be  fmaller,  than  when 
they  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day. 

If  the  fires  are  made  at  the  time  before  direfted,  the 
Vines  will  begin  to  fhoot  the  latter  end  of  February,  which 
will  be  fix  weeks  earlier  than  they  ufually  come  out  againft 
the  common  walls,  fo  that  by  the  time  that  other  Vines  are 
fhooting  thefe  will  be  in  flower,  which  will  be  early  enough 
to  ripen  any  of  thefe  forts  of  Grapes  perfectly  well.  The 
fires  fhould  not  be  made  very  ftrong  in  thefe  walls,  for  if 
the  air  is  heated  to  about  ten  degrees  above  the  temperate 
point,  on  the  botanical  thermometers,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
warm  to  force  out  the  fhoots  leifurely,  which  is  much  better 
than  to  force  them  violently.  Thele  fires  fhould  not  be 
continued  all  the  day  time,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  prove 
very  cold,  and  the  fun  does  not  fhine  to  warm  the  air,  at 
which  times  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fmall  fires  continued 
all  the  day,  for  where  the  walls  are  rightly  contrived,  a 
moderate  fire  made  every  evening,  and  continued  till  ten  or 
eleven  of  the  clock  at  night,  will  heat  the  wall,  and  warm 
the  inclofed  air  to  a  proper  temperature  ;  and  as  thefe  fires 
need  not  be  continued  longer  than  about  the  end  of  April 
(unlefs  the  fpring  fhould  prove  very  cold),  fo  the  expence  of 
fuel  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  they  may  be  contrived 
to  burn  either  coal,  wood,  turf,  or  almoft  any  other  fort  of 
fuel,  though  where  coal  is  to  be  had  reafonable,  it  makes 
the  evened  and  beft  fires,  and  will  net  require  much  at¬ 
tendance. 

When  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot  they  muft  be  frequently 
looked  over  to  fatten  the  new  fhoots  to  the  trellis,  and  to 
rub  off  all  dangling  fhoots ;  in  doing  of  which  great  care 
muft  be  taken,  for  the  fhoots  of  thefe  forced  Vines  are  very 
tender,  and  very  fubjeft  to  break  when  any  violence  is  of¬ 
fered.  They  fhould  alfo  be  trained  very  regular,  fo  as  to 
lie  as  near  as  poflible  at  equal  diftances,  that  they  may 
equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  fun,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  improvement  of  the  fruit.  When 
the  Grapes  are  formed,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  flopped 
at  the  fecond  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  that  the  nourifh¬ 
ment  may  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  fruit,  which  muft 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  in  thefe  forced  Vines,  upon 
which  no  ufelefs  wood  fhould  be  left,  which  will  fhade  the 
fruit,  and  exclude  the  air  from  it  by  their  leaves. 

As  the  feafon  advances  and  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
there  fhould  be  a  proportionable  fhare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  the  Vines  every  day,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  but  the  glaffes  fhould  be  fhut 
clofe  every  night,  unlefs  in  very  hot  weather,  otherwife  the 
cold  dews  in  the  night  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
The  bunches  of  the  white  Frontinac  fhould  alfo  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  the  fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with  very  nar¬ 
row-pointed  feiffars,  in  order  to  thin  them,  for  thefe  ber¬ 
ries  grow  fo  clofe  together  on  the  bunches,  that  the  moifiure 
is  detained  between  them,  which  often  occafions  their  rot¬ 
ting,  and  the  air  being  excluded  from  the  middle  of  the 
bunches  the  Grapes  never  ripen  equally,  which  by  thi3 
method  may  be  remedied,  if  done  in  time  ;  and  as  thefe 
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Grapes  are  protefted  by  the  glafles  from  the  blights  which 
frequently  take  thofe  which  are  expofed,  theie  will  be  no 
hazard  in  thinning  thefe  Grapes  foon  after  they  are  fet;  at 
which  time  it  will  be  much  eafier  performed  than  when  the 
Grapes  are  grown  larger,  and  confequently  will  be  clofer 
together ;  but  in  doing  of  this  the  bunches  mult  not  be 
roughly  handled,  for  if  the  Grapes  are  the  lead  bruifed,  or 
the  farina,  which  there  naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubbed 
off,  their  ikins  will  harden  and  turn  of  a  brown  colour,  fo 
the  fruit  will  never  thrive  after ;  therefore  the  fciflars  which 
are  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  have  very  narrow  points, 
that  they  may  be  more  eafily  put  between  the  Grapes,  with- 
out  injuring  the  remaining  ones.  The  other  forts  of  Grapes, 
which  I  have  recommended  for  thefe  hot»walls,  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  fo  clofe  together  on  the  bunches,  fo  they 
will  not  require  this  operation,  unlefs  by  any  accident  they 
fhould  receive  a  blight,  which  often  occafions  a  great  in¬ 
equality  in  the  fize  of  the  Grapes,  which,  whenever  it  thus 
happens,  will  require  to  be  remedied  by  cutting  off  the 
fmall  Grapes,  that  the  bunches  may  ripen  equally,  and 
appear  more  fightly. 

By  the  middle  of  June  thefe  Grapes  will  be  almolt  full- 
grown,  therefore  the  glafles  may  be  kept  off  continually  in 
the  day  time,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  cold  and 
wet ;  in  which  cafe  they  mud  be  kept  on,  and  only  opened 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  for  as  the  racy  vinous 
flavour  of  thefe  fruits  is  increafed  by  a  free  air,  fo,  during 
the  time  of  their  ripening,  they  fhould  have  as  large  a  fliare 
as  the  feafon  will  admit  to  be  given  them. 

Before  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  they  mud  be  carefully 
guarded  againd  birds,  wafps,  and  other  infefls,  otherwife 
they  will  be  dedroyed  in  a  fhort  time ;  to  prevent  which, 
the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  covered  with  nets,  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  birds,  who  make  great  havock  with  the  Grapes, 
by  breaking  their  fkins ;  and  if  there  are  a  few  twigs  co¬ 
vered  with  birdlime,  placed  here  anu  there  on  the  outfide 
of  the  nets,  it  will  be  of  fervice,  becaufe  the  birds  are  often 
fo  bold  as  to  attempt  to  break  the  nets  to  get  to  the  Grapes, 
which,  if  they  attempt,  they  may  be  fo  entangled  on  thefe 
twigs  as  not  to  get  loofe  ;  and  whenever  that  happens,  they 
fhould  not  be  difengaged,  but  fuftered  to  remain  to  keep  off 
their  companions  ;  and  if  they  get  off  themfelves,.  it  will 
have  the  defircd  efFeft,  for  there  will  few  other  birds  come 
to  the  fame  place  that  feafon,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
experienced. 

As  to  the  wafps,  the  bed  method  is  to  hang  up  fome 
phials  about  half  filled  with  iugared  water,  and  rub  the  necks 
of  the  phials  with  a  little  honey,  which  will  draw  all  the 
wafps  and  flies  to  them,  which,  by  attempting  to  get  at 
the  liquor,  will  fall  into  the  phials  and  be  drowned  ;  thefe 
phials  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  once  in  three  or  four 
days  to  take  out  the  wafps,  and  dedroy  them,  and  to  re- 
plenifh  the  phials  with  liquor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved, 
and  the  phials  placed  in  time,  before  the  Grapes  are  at¬ 
tacked,  it  will  effe&ually  prevent  their  being  injured  ;  but 
where  thefe  precautions  are  not  taken,  the  Grapes  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  abfolutely  dedroyed,  for  as  the  e  early 
Grapes  will  ripen  long  before  any  others  againd  common 
walls,  they  will  be  in  much  more  danger,  there  being  no 
other  fruit  for  them  at  that  feafon  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
whereas,  when  Grapes  in  general  begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a 
quantity  in  almod  every  garden  ;  fo  that  if  they  deltroy  a 
part  in  each  garden,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  to 
have  fome  efcape,  than  where  there  is  only  one  wall  for 

them  to  attack.  < 

Thefe  forts  of  Grapes,  being  forced  in  the  manner  before 
diredled,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  Augufl ,  efpecially  the 
Black  and  Red  Frontinacs ,  which  will  be  fit  for  the  table  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  forts ;  but,  as  the  defign  cf 
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forcing  them  is  to  have  them  in  as  great  perfedlion  as  pof. 
Able  in  this  climate,  they  fhould  not  be  gathered  until  they 
are  thorough  ripe,  for  which  reafon  fome  of  the  later  forts 
fhould  be  left  on  the  Vines  till  September  ;  but  then  the  glades 
fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  wet  and  cold  weather,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  fruit  from  it ;  but  whenever  the  weather  is  fair,  the 
glades  mud  be  opened  to  let  in  the  free  air,  otherwife  the 
damps  arifing  from  the  earth  at  that  feafon,  will  caufe  a 
mouidinefs  upon  the  Grapes,  which  will  rot  them  ;  fo  that 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  cold  and  wet,  while  the  fruit 
are  upon  the  Y'dnes,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  fmall  fire 
every  night  to  dry  off  the  damps,  and  prevent  this  injury. 
Mod  people  in  England  gather  their  Grapes  too  foon,  never 
differing  them  to  remain  on  the  Vines  to  ripen  perfectly, 
even  in  the  warmed  feafons,  when,  if  they  are  left  on  till 
after  Michaelmas,  they  will  be  good. 

Of  late  years  many  perfons  have  planted  Grapes  againd 
efpaliers,  which  in  fome  places  have  fucceeded  very  well  in 
good  feafons ;  but  if  they  are  not  planted  in  a  good  foil 
and  to  a  proper  afpett,  and  the  forts  rightly  chofen,  they 
feldom  produce  any  fruit  which  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The 
foil  proper  to  plant  Vines  in  efpaliers,  fhould  be  the  fame 
as  is  hereafter  directed  for  vineyards,  w.  either  a  chalky, 
or  gravelly  bottom,  with  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
feet  of  light  hazel  earth  on  the  top,  a  little  doping  to  the 
fouth,  or  fouth-ead,  that  the  wet  may  eafily  find  a  paflage, 
fo  as  not  to  remain  on  the  ground.  In  fuch  a  foil  iituated 
to  the  fun,  and  fcreened  from  cold  winds,  there  are  feveral 
forts  of  Grapes,  which  in  warm  feafons  will  ripen  very  well 
in  England. 

But  there  are  fome  curious  perfons  who  line  the  back-fide 
of  their  efpaliers  with  low  Reed -hedges,  and  others  who  do 
it  with  thin  flit  deals  ;  both  of  which  are  a  good  defence  to 
the  Vines  againd  blights  in  the  fpring,  and  accelerate  the 
ripening  of  the  Grapes  ;  fo  that  in  tolerable  fealons  they 
will  come  to  good  maturity.  Neither  of  thefe  methods  are 
very  expensive,  for  thefe  clofe  fences  need  not  be  more  than 
four  feet  high  ;  becaufe  the  Vines  being  to  be  managed  after 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  vineyards,  the  branches  which 
carry  the  fruit  will  never  rife  above  that  height ;  for  the 
bearing  fhoots  mud  always  be  trained  about  two  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  fruit  will  be  always 
below  the  top  of  the  clofe  fences ;  and  as  for  the  upright, 
fhoots  which  are  defigned  for  the  next  year’s  bearing,  it 
matters  not  how  much  they  rife  above  the  fence  ;  fo  thefe 
may  have  a  loofe  trellis  to  which  they  may  be  failened, 
to  prevent  their  overhanging  the  fruit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  kinds  of  clofe  efpaliers  for  crapes, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  one  drong  oaken  plank,  (fuch  as 
are  procured  in  breaking  up  old  ihips  or  barges'  next  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  which  will  lad  many  years  found, 
and  be  very  ufeful  in  fupporting  the  fences.  If  theie  planks 
are  fifteen  inches  broad,  as  they  may  always  be  leaddy 
procured,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  be  Reeds,  there 
may  be  two  lengths  cut  out  of  them  (provided  the  Reed* 
are  of  a  due  length),  without  including  their  tops.  In  the 
front  of  thefe  hedges  fhould  be  a  flight  trellis  to  fatten  the 
Vines  to,  which  may  be  made  of  Ath-poles.  1  he  upright 
poles  of  thefe  trelliffes  need  not  be  nearer  together  than 
eighteen  inches;  and  if  there  are  three  crols  poles,  at  about 
a  foot  afuuder,  they  will  be  fufficient  to  fatten  the  bearing 
flioots  of  the  Vines  at  proper  didances,  in  the  manner  they 
are  defmned  to  be  trained,  which  fhould  be  in  fuch  poh- 
tions,  that  the  fruit  may  not  be  overfhadowed  by  tne  b;  anches ; 
and  if  the  upright  poles  are  cut  fo  long,  as  to  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  Reeds,  they  will  be  tall  enough  to 
fupDort  the  upright  flioots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing,  which, 
being  trained  fingly  at  proper  didances,  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  iun  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  much  better 
43  ^  p  2  than 
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than  where  four  or  five  {hoots  are  fattened  to  the  fame 

pole. 

To  this  trellis  the  Reeds  may  be  fattened  with  hoops  on 
the  back-fide,  after  the  manner  ufually  pra&ifed  in  making 
common  Reed-fences ;  and  if  on  the  top  of  the  R.eeds  there 
is  fattened  a  thin  flip  of  deal,  to  fecure  their  tops  from  being 
broken,  it  will  preferve  them  a  long  time.  In  making  of 
thefe  fences,  the  Reeds  fhould  not  be  laid  too  thick,  for 
that  will  not  only  be  more  expence,  but  will  be  troublefome 
to  fatten,  and  not  lafl  fo  long  as  when  they  are  made  of  a 
moderate  thickneft :  therefore  as  the  Reeds  will  be  cut  into 
two  lengths,  each  bundle  will  fpread  about  fix  feet  in  length, 
obferving  firft  to  fpread  the  bottom  parts  of  the  bundles, 
which  contain  the  largelt  ends  of  the  Reeds  the  whole 
length  ;  and  then  the  upper  parts  of  the  other  Reeds  fhould 
be  reverfed,  and  fpread  in  front  of  them,  which  will  make 
the  upper  part  of  the,  fence  almoft  as  thick  as  the  bottom. 
But  neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded  fences,  need  be  made 
till  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing,  which  will  be  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  after  planting,  according  to  the  progrefs  they 
make  ;  during  which  time  the  fhoots  may  be  fupported  by 
a-y  common  ttakes,  for  if  the  fences  are  made  before  the 
Vines  are  planted,  as  is  frequently  pradlifed,  they  will  be 
ha'f  decayed  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  fit  to  bear,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  time  the  fences  are  of  no  ufe  to  them. 

The  forts  of  Grapes  which  are  proper  to  plant  againft 
thefe  fences  are, 

The  Mdler  Grape. 

The  ChaJJ'elas  While. 

The  White  Mufcadine. 

The  Sweet  Water,  and 
Ee  Cour  Grape. 

Thefe,  if  well  managed,  will  ripen  very  well,  provided 
the  feafon  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  come  foon  after  thofe 
of  the  walls ;  fo  that  if  they  are  taken  care  of,  by  hang¬ 
ing  of  mats  before  them,  when  the  nights  prove  cold  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  permitted  to  hang  till  O Sober,  the  fruit  will 
prove  very  good.  But  where  the  Sweet  Water  Grape  is 
planted  againft  thefe  fences,  they  will  require  to  be  covered 
in  the  fpring,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  there 
fhould  be  cold  nights,  otherwife  the  bunches  will  receive  a 
blaft,  which  will  deftroy  the  greateft:  part  of  the  Grapes ;  fo 
that  many  times  there  will  not  be  more  than  fix  or  eight 
good  Grapes  on  each  bunch,  and  the  others  will  be  fmall 
itarved  fruit,  hardly  { o  large  as  the  fmalieft  Peas. 

In  planting  of  thefe  Vines,  either  for  open  efpaliers  or 
the  clofe  fences,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  for  walls  ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  fix  feet 
afunder  ;  and  as  thefe  are  only  defigned  for  the  table,  a 
Angle  row  of  Vines  of  a  moderate  length  will  be  fufneient 
to  fupply  a  family,  where  there  are  others  againtt  walls  to 
come  before  them.  But  where  a  perfon  is  inclinable  to 
have  more  rows  than  one,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  leaf! 
twelve  feet  afunder,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy  the  fun 
and  air. 

As  to  the  pruning  and  other  management  of  thefe  Vines, 
that  being  the  fame  as  for  thofe  againtt  walls,  I  fhall  not 
repeat  it  in  this  place,  it  being  fully  treated  of  before  ;  and 
to  which  I  have  nothing  here  to  add. 

In  the  folio  edition  of  the  Gardeners  Visionary ,  vve  in- 
ferted  the  feveral  methods  of  planting  and  managing  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe ,  where  the  beft  wines 
are  produced  ;  but  as  this  volume  is  an  abridgment  of  that 
work,  we  have  omitted  fuch  articles  as  we  fuppoied  might 
be  of  lead  utility  to  the  public  ;  and  have  frequently  fhort- 
ened  others,  fo  as  not  to  render  this  im  per  fed  :  therefore 
as  there  may  be  fome  purchafers  who  may  be  inclined  to 
make  trials  of  vineyards  in  England ,  fo  we  have  here  given 
the  beft  diredions  vve  can,  for  planting  and  managing  them 
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in  this  country  to  the  beft  advantage ;  which  we  have  cx- 
traded  from  the  pradice  of  thofe  perfons  whorefide  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  good  wine  made,  and  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  approaches  neareft  to  that  of  England  and  alfo  from 
many  repeated  trials  which  have  been  made  with  fuccefs 
in  different  parts  of  this  country,  from  which  ar.y  diligent 
perfon  may  readily  engage  in  the  pradicc. 

The  firft  and  great  thing  to  be  confidered  in  planting  vine¬ 
yards  is  the  choice  of  foils  and  fituations,  without  which  there 
will  be  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  upon  this  the  whole  affair 
greatly  depends.  The  beft  foil  for  a  vineyard  in  England 
is  fuch,  whofe  furface  is  a  light  fandy  loam,  and  not  above 
a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet,  with  a  gravelly  or  chalky 
bottom,  cither  of  which  are  equally  good  for  Vines  ;  but 
if  the  foil  is  deep,  upon  either  clay  or  a  ftrong  loam,  i:  is 
by  no  means  proper  for  this  purpofe;  for  although  the 
Vines  may  fhoot  vigoroufly,  and  produce  a  great  quantity 
of  Grapes,  yet  thefe  will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  moifture, 
and  fo  confequently  their  juice  not  mature,  nor  well  digefted, 
but  will  abound  with  crudity,  which  in  fermenting  will  ren¬ 
der  the  wine  four  and  ill-tailed,  which  is  the  common  com¬ 
plaint  of  thofe  who  have  made  wine  in  England. 

Nor  is  a  very  rich,  light,  deep  foil,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
found  near  London ,  proper  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  the  roots 
of  thefe  Vines  will  be  enticed  down. too  deep  to  receive  the 
influences  of  fun  and  air,  and  hereby  will  take  in  much 
crude  nourifhmcnt,  whereby  the  fruit  will  be  later  ripe, 
and  replete  with  moifture,  which  mufl  necefiarily  contribute 
greatly  to  render  the  juices  lefs  perfect,  therefore  great  atten¬ 
tion  fhou’d  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  upon  which  they 
are  planted. 

The  next  thing  neceffary  to  be  confidered  is  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  which,  if  pofiible,  fhould  be  on  the  north-fide 
of  a  river,  upon  an  elevation  inclining  to  the  fouth,  with  a 
fmall  gradual  defeent,  that  the  moifture  may  the  better  drain 
ofr ;  but  if  the  ground  flopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  if  at  a  diftance  from  this  place, 
there  are  larger  hills  which  defend  it  from  the  north  and 
north-weft  wind,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice,  becaufe  hereby 
the  fun’s  rays  will  be  reflected  with  a  greater  force,  and 
the  cold  winds  being  kept  off,  will  render  the  fituation  very 
warm.  Add  to  this  a  chalky  furface,  which,  if  thofe  hills 
do  abound  with  (as  there  are  many  fuch  fituations  in  Eng. 
land),  it  will  ftill  add  to  the  heat  of  the  place,  by  reflecting 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

The  country  about  this  fhould  be  open  and  hilly,  for  if 
it  be  much  planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  air  will  cen- 
ftantly  be  filled  with  moift  particles,  occafioned  by  the 
plentiful  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  or  the  exhalations  from 
the  adjoining  marfhes,  whereby  the  fruit  will  be  greatly 
prejudiced  (as  was  before  obferved).  Thefe  vineyards 
fhould  always  be  open  to  the  eaft,  that  the  morning  fun 
may  come  on  them  to  dry  off  the  moifture  of  the  night 
early,  which,  by  lying  too  long  upon  the  Vines,  greatly 
retards  the  ripening  of  their  fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and 
ill-tafted.  And  fince  the  fruit  of  Vines  are  rarely  injured 
by  eafterly  winds,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  apprehend  ar.y 
danger  from  fuch  a  fituation,  the  fouth  weft,  north-weft, 
and  north  winds  being  the  moft  injurious  to  vineyards  in 
England  (as  indeed  they  are  to  moft  other  fruit)  fo  that,  if 
pofiible,  they  fhould  be  flickered  therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  cf  a  foil  and  fituation  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  it  for 
planting.  In  doing  ofwhich  the  following  method  fhould 
be  obferved  :  In  the  fpring,  if  the  ground  is  green  fward, 
it  fhould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  lurface  will  admit, 
turning  the  fward  into  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  ;  then  it 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  break  the  clods,  and  cleanfe  it 
from  the  roots  of  noxious  weeds ;  and  after  this,  it  muft  be 
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kept  conflantly  ploughed  and  harrowed  for  at  leafl  one  year, 
to  render  the  furface  light ;  and  hereby  it  will  be  rendered 
fertile,  by  imbibing  the  nitrous  particles  of  the  air  (efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  long  expofed  thereto  before  it  is  planted)  ;  in 
the  next  March  the  ground  ihould  be  well  ploughed  again, 
and  after  having  made  the  furface  pretty  even,  the  rows 
Ihould  be  marked  out  from  fouth-ealt  to  north-weft,  at  the 
diltance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other;  and  thefe  rows  Ihould 
be  crofted  again  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance,  which  will  mark 
out  the  exatt  places  where  each  plant  fhould  be  placed  ;  fo 
that  the  Vines  will  be  ten  feet  row  from  row,  and  five  or 
fix  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  nearer  than  which  they  ought 
never  to  be  planted.  For  herein  moll  people,  who  have 
planted  vineyards,  have  greatly  erred,  fome  having  allowed 
no  more  than  five  feet  row  from  row,  and  the  plants  but 
three  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  others,  who  think  they 
have  been  full  liberal  in  this  article,  have  only  planted  their 
Vines  at  fix  feet  diftance  every  way  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
have  allowed  a  proper  diftance  to  them,  as  I  fhall  fhew  ; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  where  the  rows  are  placed  too  clofe, 
there  will  not  be  room  for  the  fun  and  air  to  pafs  in  be¬ 
tween  them,  when  the  Vines  are  fully  grown,  to  dry  up 
the  moifture,  which,  being  detained  amongft  the  Vines, 
mull  produce  very  ill  effe«5ls  :  and,  fecondly,  where  the 
Vines  are  placed  in  exatSl  fquares  fo  near  together  as  fix 
feet,  the  effeft  will  be  much  the  fame  ;  for  the  autumns  in 
England,  are  often  attended  with  rains,  cold  dews,  or  fogs, 
fo  proper  care  ihould  be  taken  to  remove  every  thing  which 
may  obftrudt  the  drying  up  the  damps  which  arife  from  the 
ground. 

The  ikilful  Fignerons  abroad  are  alfo  fenfible  how  much 
it  contributes  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  Vines,  to  allow  a 
large  fpace  between  the  rows  ;  and  therefore  where  the 
quality  of  the  wine  is  more  regarded  than  the  quantity,  they 
never  plant  their  Vines  at  lefs  than  ten  feet  row  from  row, 
and  fome  allow  twelve.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  Bellonius , 
almoft  two  hundred  years  fince,  that  in  thofe  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  rows  of  Vines  were  placed  at  a  great 
diftance,  the  wine  was  much  preferable  to  thofe  whiph  were 
clofe  planted  ;  and  this  he  poiitively  affirms  to  be  the  cafe 
in  moll  countries  where  he  had  travelled.  Indeed  we  need 
not  have  recourfe  to  antiquity  for  the  certainty  of  fuch  fatts, 
when  we  are  daily  convinced  of  this  truth  in  all  clofe  plan¬ 
tations  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  where  it  is  conflantly  obferved, 
that  the  fruits  in  fuch  places  are  never  fo  well  coloured,  fo 
early  ripe,  nor  near  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  produced 
on  trees,  where  the  air  can  freely  circulate  about  them,  and 
the  rays  of  the  fun  have  free  accefs  to  the  branches,  whereby 
the  juices  are  better  prepared  before  they  enter  the  fruit. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  diftance  which  is  neceflary  to 
be  allowed  to  thefe  plants,  we  come  next  to  the  planting  ; 
but  in  order  to  this,  the  proper  forts  of  Grapes  ihould  be  judi- 
cioufly  chofen,  and  in  this  particular  we  have  egregioufly  erred 
in  England.  Moil  of  the  vineyards  at  prefent  planted  here, 
are  of  the  fweeteft  and  beft  fort  of  Grapes  for  eating,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Fignerons  abroad, 
who  always  obferve,  that  fuch  Grapes  never  make  good 
wine  ;  and  therefore  from  experience,  make  choice  of  thofe 
forts  of  Grapes,  whole  juice,  after  fermenting,  affords  a 
noble  rich  liquor;  thefe  Grapes  are  always  auftere,  and  not 
fo  palatable.  This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  praftice 
of  our  cyder-makers  in  England,  who  obferve,  that  the  beft 
eating  Apples  feldom  make  good  cyder  ;  whereas  the  more 
rough  and  auftere  lores,  after  being  prefted  and  fermented, 
afford  a  ftrong  vinous  liquor.  And  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  true  ir.  all  fruits,  that  where  the  natural  heat  of  the 
fun  ripens  and  prepares  their  juices,  fo  as  to  render  them 
palatable,  whatever  degree  of  htac  thefe  juices  have  more, 
either  by  fermentation,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  will  ren- 
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der  them  weaker  and  lefs  fpirituous.  Of  this  we  have  many 
inftances  in  fruits;  for  if  we  tranfplant  any  of  our  fummer 
or  autumn  fruits,  which  ripen  perfedlly  in  England  without 
the  affiftance  of  art,  into  a  climate  a  few  degrees  warmer, 
thefe  fruits  will  be  meally  and  infipid  ;  fo  likewife  if  we 
bake  or  (lew  any  of  thefe  fruits,  they  will  be  good  for  little, 
lofing  all  their  fpirit  and  flavour  by  the  additional  heat  of 
the  fire  ;  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  by  no  means  eatable  raw, 
are  hereby  rendered  exquifite,  which,  if  tranfplanted  into  a 
warmer  climate,  have,  by  the  additional  heat  of  the  fun, 
been  alfo  altered  fo  as  to  exceed  the  moft  delicious  of  our 
fruits  in  this  country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thofe  Grapes  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate  for  eating,  are  not  proper  for  wire ; 
in  making  of  which,  their  juices  mu.ft  undergo  a  ftrong  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  therefore  fince  we  have  in  England  been  only 
propagating  the  moft  palatable  Grapes  for  eating,  and 
neglected  the  other  forts,  before  we  plant  vineyards,  we 
fhould  take  care  to  be  provided  with  the  proper  forts  from 
abroad,  which  ihould  be  chofen  according  to  the  fort  of 
wines  intended  to  be  imitated  ;  though  I  believe  the  moft 
probable  fort  to  fucceed  in  England  is  the  Au-vernat ,  or  true 
Burgundy  Grape,  (which  is  rarely  found  in  the  Englijh  vine¬ 
yards,  though  it  is  a  common  Grape  in  the  gardens  againft 
walls).  This  fort  of  Grape  is  moft  preferred  in  Burgundy , 
Champaign ,  Orleans ,  and  moft  of  the  other  wine  countries  in 
France ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  it  fucceeds  very  well  in 
feveral  places  to  the  north  of  Paris,  where  proper  care  is 
taken  of  their  management ;  fo  that  I  ihould  advife  iuch 
perfons  as  would  try  the  fuccefs  of  vineyards  in  England,  to 
procure  cuttings  of  this  Grape  ;  but  herein  fome  perfon  of 
integrity  and  judgment  fhould  be  employed  to  get  them 
from  fuch  vineyards  where  no  other  forts  of  Grapes  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  which  is  very  rare  to  find,  unlefs  in  fome  particular 
vineyards  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  very  exadl  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  their  wines,  nothing  being  more  common 
than  for  the  Fignerons  to  plant  three  or  four  forts  of  Grapes 
in  the  fame  vineyard,  and  at  the  time  of  vintage  to  mix 
them  all  together  ;  which  renders  their  wines  lefs  delicate, 
than  in  fuch  places  where  they  have  only  this  one  true  fort 
of  Grape.  And  here  I  would  caution  every  one  againft 
mixing  the  juice  of  feveral  Grapes  together,  which  will  caufe- 
the  wine  to  ferment  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
manners. 

The  cuttings  being  thus  provided  (for  I  would  always 
prefer  thefe  to  layers,  or  rooted  plants,  for  the  reafons  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article)  about  the  beginning  of 
April  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting,  when  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  water  about  three 
inches,  fetting  them  upright  for  fix  or  eight  hours  before 
they  are  ufed  ;  then  at  the  center  of  every  crofs  mark  al¬ 
ready  made  by  a  line,  to  the  diftance  the  Vines  are  defigned, 
fhould  be  a  hole  made  with  a  ipade,  or  other  inftrument, 
about  a  foot  deep  ;  into  each  of  which  fhould  be  put  one 
ftrong  cutting,  placing  it  a  little  Hoping ;  then  the  hole 
fhould  be  filled  up  with  earth,  prefling  it  gently  with  the 
feet  to  the  cutting,  and  raifing  a  little  hill  to  each  about 
three  inches,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  uppermoft  eye  or  bud* 
which  will  prevent  the  wind  and  fun  from  drying  any  part 
of  the  cuttings,  and  this  upper  eye  only  will  {hoot  ;  the 
under  ones,  moft  of  them,  will  puih  out  roots,  fo  that  this 
fhoot  will  generally  be  very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they  will  require  no  other 
care  until  they  fhoor,  except  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from 
weeds,  which  fhould  be  conflantly  obferved  ;  but  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  the  rows  of  Vines  is  very  great,  fo  the  ground 
between  them  may  be  Town  or  planted  with  any  kind  of 
efculent  plants,  which  do  not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is 
proper  diftance  left  from  the  Vines,  and  care  taken  that 
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the  Vines  are  ‘not  injured  by  the  crops,  or  in  the  gathering, 
and  carrying  them  off  the  ground  ;  and  this  hufbandry  may 
be  continued  two  or  three  years,  till  the  Vines  come  to 
bearing  ;  after  which  time  there  fhould  be  no  fort  of  crop 
put  between  them  in  fummer,  becaufe  the  cleaner  the  ground 
is  kept  between  the  Vines  from  weeds  or  other  plants,  the 
more  heat  will  be  rcflefled  to  the  Grapes  ;  but  after  the 
Grapes  are  gathered,  there  may  be  a  crop  of  Coleworts  for 
fpring  ufe  planted  between  the  rows  of  Vines,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  thefe  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  Vines,  by  ftirring  of 
the  ground ;  but  as  to  watering,  or  any  other  trouble,  there 
will  be  no  occafion  for  it,  notwitftanding  what  fome  people 
have  dire&ed,  for  in  Esigland  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
mifearrying  by  drought.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  (hoot, 
there  fhould  be  a  (lick  of  about  three  or  four  feet  long  (luck 
down  by  each,  to  which  the  (hoot  (hould  be  fattened,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  or  lying  on  the  ground  ;  fo  that  as 
the  (hoots  advance,  the  fattening  (hould  be  renewed,  and 
all  fmall  lateral  (hoots  (if  there  are  any  fuch  produced) 
fhould  be  conftantly  difplaced,  and  the  ground  between  the 
Vines  always  kept  clean.  This  is  the  whole  management 
which  is  required  the  firft  fummer. 

But  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  Vines  have  done  (hooting, 
they  (hould  be  pruned  ;  for  if  they  are  left  unpruned  till 
fpring,  their  (hoots  being  tender  (efpecially  toward  their 
upper  parts)  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  fevere. 

This  pruning  is  only  to  cut  down  the  (hoots  to  two  or 
three  eyes ;  and  if,  afeer  this  is  done,  the  earth  be  drawn 
up  in  a  hiil  about  each  plant,  it  will  ttiil  be  a  greater  defence 
again  ft  fro  ft. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  ground  between  the  Vines 
fhould  be  well  dug  to  loofen  it,  and  render  it  clean;  but 
you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  dig  deep  clofe  to  the  Vines, 
left  thereby  their  roots  (hculd  be  cut  or  bruifed  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  earth  (hould  be  again  laid  up  in  a  hill  about 
each  plant ;  but  there  mutt  be  care  taken  not  to  bury  the 
young  eyes  of  the  former  year’s  (hoot,  which  were  left  to 
produce  new  wood. 

At  the  beginning  of  May ,  when  the  Vines  are  (hooting, 
there  (hould  be  two  flakes  fixed  down  to  the  fide  of  each 
plant,  which  mutt  be  fomewhat  taller  and  flronger  than 
rhofe  of  the  former  year ;  to  thefe  the  two  (hoots  (if  fo 
many  are  produced)  fhould  be  fattened,  and  all  the  fmall 
trailing  or  lateral  (hoots  (hould  be  conftantly  difplaced,  to 
flrengthen  the  fhoots ;  the  ground  (hould  alfo  be  kept  very 
clear  from  weeds  as  before. 

The  autumn  following  thefe  Vines  (hould  be  pruned  again 
in  the  following  manner  ;  thofe  of  them  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  two  ftrong  fhoots  of  equal  vigour,  mutt  be  cut  down 
t:o  three  eyes  each  ;  but  in  fuch  as  have  one  ftrong  (hoot 
ard  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong  one  muft  be  Ihortened  to  three 
eyes,  and  the  weak  one  to  two  ;  and  fuch  Vines  as  have 
produced  but  one  ftrong  (hoot,  {hould  be  (hortened  down 
to  two  eyes  alfo,  in  order  to  obtain  more  wood  again!!  the 
Succeeding  year. 

In  the  fpring,  about  the  middle  of  March ,  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Vines  (hould  be  again  dug,  as  before,  and  two 
(lakes  (hould  be  placed  down  by  the  fide  of  ail  fuch  Vines 
as  have  two  (hoots,  at  fuch  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the 
plant  as  the  (hoots  will  admit  to  be  fattened  thereto,  and 
the  (hoots  fhould  be  drawn  out  on  each  fide  to  the  (takes, 
fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
item  ;  but  by  no  means  (hould  they  be  bent  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  as  is  by  fome  pra£lifed,  for  the  branches  lying  too 
Bear  the  earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  damps  which 
arife  from  thence,  but  efpecially  when  they  have  fruit,  which 
is  never  fo  well  tatted,  nor  fo  early  jipe  upon  thofe  branches, 
as  when  they  are  a  little  more  elevated. 
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In  May,  when  the  Vines  begin  to  (hoot,  they  muft  be 
carefully  looked  over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling  (hoots 
(hould  be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  (hoots 
which  are  produced  from  ftrong  eyes,  (hould  be  fattened 
to  the  (lakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind. 

This  management  (hould  be  repeated  at  leait  every  three 
weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July  ;  by 
which  means  the  (hoots  which  are  trained  up  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  will  not  only  be  flronger,  but  alfo  better 
ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing,  becaufe  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  fun  and  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prepare  their  juices;  whereas,  if  they  are  crouded  by  a 
number  of  fmall  dangling  weak  branches,  they  will  (hade 
and  exclude  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  the  other  (hoots,  and 
fo  by  detaining  the  moifture  a  longer  time  amongft  the 
branches,  occafion  the  veflels  of  the  young  wood  to  be  of  a 
larger  dimenfion  ;  and  hereby  the  crude  juice  finds  an  eafy 
paffage  through  them,  fo  that  the  (hoots  in  autumn  feem  to 
be  moftly  pith,  and  are  of  a  greenifh  immature  nature  ; 
and  wherever  this  is  obferved,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  bad 
quality  in  the  Vines. 

The  foil  alfo  (hould  be  conftantly  kept  clean,  becaufe,  if 
there  are  any  vegetables  (either  weeds  or  plants  of  other 
kinds)  growing  between  the  Vines,  it  will  detain  the  dews 
longer,  and  by  their  perfpiration  occafion  a  greater  moifture 
than  would  be,  if  the  ground  were  entirely  clear ;  fo  that 
thofe  who  plant  other  things  between  their  rows  of  Vines, 
are  guilty  of  a  great  error. 

In  autumn  the  Vines  (hould  be  pruned,  which  feafon  I 
approve  of  rather  than  the  fpring  (for  reafons  before  given) 
and  this  being  the  third  year  from  planting,  the  Vines  will 
now  be  ftrong  enough  to  produce  fruit,  therefore  they  muft 
be  pruned  accordingly.  Now  fuppofe  the  two  (hoots  of  the 
former  year,  which  were  (hortened  to  three  eyes,  have  each 
of  them  produced  two  ftrong  branches  the  fummer  pad, 
then  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  (hoots  upon  each  branch  fhould 
be  (hortened  down  to  three  good  eyes  (never  including  the 
lower  eye,  which  is  fituate  juft  above,  the  former  year’s 
wood,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing,  except  a  weak 
dangling  fho'ot) ;  and  the  lower  (hoots  (hould  be  Ihortened 
down  to  two  good  eyes  each,’  thefe  being  defigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  vigorous  fhoots  for  the  fucceeding  year,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  are  defigned  to  bear  fruit ;  but  where  the  Vines  are 
weak,  and  have  not  produced  more  than  two  or  three  fhoots 
the  lafl  feafon,  there  fhould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  three 
eyes  for  bearing;  the  other  muft  be  (hortened  down  to  two, 
or  if  weak  to  one  good  eye,  in  order  to  obtain  ftrong  (hoots 
the  following  fummer ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  injurious 
to  Vines  than  the  leaving  too  much  wood  upon  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  while  they  are  young ;  or  the  overbearing  them, 
which  will  weaken  them  fo  much,  as  not  to  *be  recovered 
again  to  a  good  (late  in  feveral  years,  though  they  (hould 
be  managed  with  all  poffible  (kill. 

In  March  the  ground  between  the  Vines  (hould  be  well 
dug  as  before,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  roots  by  digging 
too  deep  near  them ;  but  where  there  are  fmall  horizontal 
roots  produced  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they 
fhould  be  pruned  f>(F  clofe  to  the  places  where  they  were 
produced  ;  thefe  being  what  the  Vignerons  call  day-roots, 
ar.d  are  by  no  means  neceffary  to  be  left  on  :  after  having 
dug  the  ground,  the  (lakes  fhould  be  placed  down  in  the 
following  manner:  On  each  fide  of  the  Vine  fhould  be  a 
(take  put  in  at  about  fixteen  inches  from  the  root,  to  which 
the  two  branches,  which  were  pruned  to  three  eyes,  each 
for  bearing,  fhould  be  fattened,  (obferving,  as  was  before 
directed,  not  to  draw  them  down  too  horizontally)  ;  then 
another  taller  flake  fhould  be  placed  down  near  the  foot  of 
the  Vine,  to  which  the  two  fhoots  which  were  pruned  down 
to  two  eyes,  fhould  be  fattened,  provided  they  are  long 
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enough  for  that  purpofe ;  but  if  not,  when  their  eyes  begin 
to  (hoot,  thefe  mull  be  trained  upright  to  the  flakes,  to 
prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground,  hanging  over  the 
fruit- branches,  or  being  broke  by  the  wind. 

In  May  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  again, 
at  which  time  all  weak  lateral  branches  fhould  be  rubbed 
off  as  they  are  produced ;  and  thofe  (hoots  which  fhow  fruit 
mud  be  fattened  with  bafs  to  the  flakes,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken,  until  they  are  extended  to  three  joints  be¬ 
yond  the  fruit,  when  they  fhould  be  flopped  ;  but  the  (hoots 
which  are  defigned  for  bearing  the  following  feafon  fhould 
be  trained  upright  to  the  middle  flake,  by  which  method 
the  fruit- branches  will  not  fhade  thefe  middle  fhoors,  nor 
will  the  middle  (hoots  (hade  the  fruit,  fo  that  each  will  en¬ 
joy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air. 

This  method  (hould  be  repeated  every  three  weeks,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  fhoots  in  their  right  ppfition,  whereby  the 
leaves  will  not  be  inverted,  which  greatly  retards  the  growth 
of  the  fruit ;  and  by  keeping  the  Vines  conflantly  clear 
from  horizontal  (hoots,  the  fruit  will  not  be  crouded  with 
leaves  and  (haded,  but  will  have  conllantly  the  advantage 
of  the  fun  and  air  equally,  which  is  of  great  confequence ; 
for  where  the  fruit  is  covered  with  thefe  dangling  fhoots  in 
the  fpring,  and  are  afterwards  expofed  to  the  air,  either  by 
dive  (ling  them  of  their  leaves,  or  elfe  difplacing  their 
branches  entirely,  as  is  often  praflifed,  the  fruit  will  be¬ 
come  hard,  and  remain  at  a  perfedl  (land  for  three  weeks, 
and  fometimes  will  never  advance  afterward,  as  1  have  fe- 
veral  times  obferved ;  therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much 
care  taken  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  a  kindly  date  of 
growth,  as  the  Vignerons  abroad  well  know,  though  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  little  regarded  by  the  generality  of  gardeners, 
who,  when  their  Grapes  fuffer  by  this  negleft,  immediately 
complain  of  the  climate,  or  the  untowardnefs  of  the  fea¬ 
fon,  which  is  too  often  a  cover  for  neglects  of  this  nature. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  abfurd  prac¬ 
tice  of  thofe,  who  pull  off  their  leaves  from  their  Vines, 
which  are  placed  near  the  fruit,  in  order  to  let  in  the  rays 
of  the  fun  to  ripen  them,  not  confidering  how  much  they 
expefe  their  fruit  to  the  cold  dews,  which  fall  plentifully  in 
autumn,  which,  being  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  greatly  retard 
them  ;  befides,  no  fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when  entirely  ex- 
poied  to  the  fun,  as  when  they  are  gently  fereened  with 
leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  prepare  the  juices 
before  they  enter  the  fruit,  the  grofs  parts  of  which  are  per- 
fpired  away  by  the  leaves,  the  fruit  mutt  either  be  deprived 
of  nourifhment,  or  elfe  fome  of  the  grofs  particles  will  en¬ 
ter  with  the  more  refined  parts  of  the  juice,  and  thereby 
render  the  fruit  worfe  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  were  the 
leaves  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  branches  ;  for  if  the 
weak  dangling  (hoots  are  conilantly  difplaced  as  they  are 
produced,  the  fruit  will  not  be  too  much  (haded  by  the 
leaves  that  are  upon  the  bearing  branches. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  ilaiks  cf  the  bunches  are 
cut  half  through  a  fortnight  before  they  are  gathered,  it 
will  caufe  the  juice  to  be  much  better,  becaufe  there  will 
not  be  near  fo  great  a  quantity  of  nourifhment  enter  the 
fruit,  whereby  the  watery  particles  will  have  time  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  and  the  juice  will  be  better  digefied.  This  is  pradlifed 
by  fome  of  the  moll  curious  Vignerom  in  the  fouth  cf  France , 
where  they  make  excellent  wir.e.  But  if  after  the  fruit  be 
cut,  it  is  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  upon  firings,  fo  as  not  to 
touch  each  other,  for  a  month  before  they  are  prefied,  it 
will  alfo  add  greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wine,  becaufe  in 
that  time  a  great  quantity  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  juices 
will  evaporate.  This  is  a  ccnttant  practice  with  fome  per- 
fons  who  inhabit  th eTircle/e,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  where 
is  made  a  meft  delicious  rich  wine,  as  hath  been  atttfted  by 
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Dr.  Burnet  it  bis  travels  j  and  I  have  heard  the  fame  from 
feveral  gentlemen  who  have  travelled  that  road  fince. 

But  with  all  the  care  that  can  poffibly  be  taken,  either 
in  the  culture  of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the  wine,  it  will 
not  be  near  fo  good  while  the  vineyard  is  young,  as  it  will 
be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  it  will 
be  conflantly  mending,  until  it  is  fifty  years  old,  as  is  at- 
tefled  by  feveral  curious  perfons  abroad,  as  alfo  by  the  mod 
fkilful  wine-coopers  at  home,  who  can  tell  the  produce  of  a 
young  vir.eyard  from  that  of  an  old  one,  after  it  is  brought 
to  England ,  by  the  colour  of  the  wine.  This  difference  is 
very  eafily  accounted  for,  from  the  different  ttrudlure  of  the 
veffels  of  the  plants  ;  thofe  of  the  young  Vines  being 
larger,  ar.d  of  a  loofer  texture,  eafily  admit  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  grofs  nourifhment  to  pafs  through  them;  whereas 
thofe  of  old  Vines,  which  are  more  woody,  are  more  clofely 
conftridted,  and  thereby  the  juice  is  better  drained  in  pafling 
through  them,  which  mud  confequently  render  it  much  bet¬ 
ter,  though  the  Grapes  from  a  young  vineyard  will  be 
larger,  and  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  juice,  fo  that  people 
(hould  not  be  difeouraged  if  their  Vines  at  fird  are  net  fo 
good  as  they  would  wi(h  ;  fince  afterward,  when  the  vine¬ 
yard  is  a  few  years  older,  the  wine  may  anfwer  their  ex¬ 
pectation.  As  to  the  fermenting  and  managing  the  wine, 
that  is  treated  of  particularly  under  the  article  Wines,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn. 

The  vineyard  being  now'  arrived  to  a  bearing  date,  (hould 
be  treated  after  the  following  manner :  Fird,  in  the  prun¬ 
ing  there  fhould  never  be  too  many  branches  left  upon  a 
root,  nor  thofe  too  long,  for  although  by  doing  of  this 
there  may  be  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  produced,  yet  the 
juice  of  thefe  will  never  be  fo  good  as  when  there  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  which  will  be  better  nouridied,  and  the  roots 
of  the  plants  not  fo  much  weakened ;  which  is  found  to  be 
of  fo  bad  confequence  to  vineyards,  that  when  gentlemen 
abroad  let  out  vineyards  to  Vignerons ,  there  is  always  a 
claufe  inferted  in  their  leafes,  to  diredl  how  many  fhoots 
(hall  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  and  the  number  of  eyes  to 
which  the  branches  mud  be  (hortened  ;  becaufe  were  not  the 
Vignerons  thus  tied  down,  they  would  overbear  the  Vines, 
fo  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  exhauil  their  roots,  and 
render  them  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  recovered  again  in  feve¬ 
ral  years  ;  and  their  wine  would  be  fo  bad,  as  to  bring  a 
difreputation  on  the  vineyard,  to  the  great  lefs  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 

The  number  of  branches  which  the  Italians  generally 
agree  to  leave  upon  a  ttiong  Vine  are  four ;  two  of  the 
flrongeft  have  four  eyes,  and  the  two  weaker  are  fhortened 
down  to  two  eyes  each  ;  which  is  very  different  from  the 
common  pradlice  in  England,  where  it  is  ufual  to  fee  fix  or 
eight  branches  left  upon  each  root,  and  thofe  perhaps  left 
with  fix  or  eight  eyes  to  each  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  fruitful, 
one  root  mud  produce  near  four  times  the  number  of 
bunches  which  the  Italians  do  ever  permit,  and  fo  confe¬ 
quently  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  nourifhed,  and  the  root* 
will  alfo  be  greatly  weakened  ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  all  forts  of 
fruit  trees,  when  a  greater  number  of  fruit  is  left  on  than 
the  trees  can  nourifh. 

The  next  thing  is,  conflantly  to  keep  the  ground  per¬ 
il  fedtly  clean  between  the  Vines,  never  permlcting  any  fort  of 
plants  or  weeds  to  grow  there.  The  ground  (hould  alfo  be 
carefully  dug  every  fpring,  and  every  third  year  have  fome 
manure,  which  lhouid  be  of  different  forts,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  which  can  be  moil  conveni¬ 
ently  procured. 

If  the  land  is  diif,  and  inclinable  to  bind  on  the  furfacer 
then  fea  (and,  or  lea  coal  allies,  are  either  of  them  very 
good  manure  for  it ;  but  if  the  ground  be  loofe  and  dn% 
then  a  little  lime  mixed  with  dung  is  the  bed  manure  for 
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it.  This  mull  be  fpread  thin  upon  the  furfaee  of  the  ground  j  fierred  in  England ;  though  in  general  thole  forts  are  moft 
before  it  is  dug,  and  in  digging  lhould  be  buried  equally  in  j  efleemed  with  us  that  have  always  clofe  bunches,  which  is 
every  part  of  the  vineyard.  Thefe  are  much  preferable  to  I  certainly  wrong;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes 
that  of  all  dung  fer  Vines,  fo  that  it  will  be  worth  the  ex-  on  fuch  bunches  are  commonly  ripe  on  one  fide  and  green 
pence  to  procure  either  of  them  ;  and  as  they  require  ma-  I  on  the  other,  which  is  a  bad  quality  for  luch  as  are  preffed 
wiring  but  every  third  year,  where  the  vineyard  is  large  it  to  make  wine. 

may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each  of  which  may  I  lhall  now  fubjoin  a  few  forts  of  Vines,  which  are  pre- 
be  manured  in  its  turn,  whereby  the  expence  will  be  but  ferved  in  forne  curious  gardens,  mere  for  the  fake  of  va- 
little  every  year  ;  when  the  whole  is  manured  together  it  riety  than  the  value  of  their  fruit :  thefe  are, 
will  add  to  the  expence,  and  in  many  places  there  cannot  i.  Vitis  folris  cor  dat  is  dent  atis  fubtus  villofis,  cirrbis  race- 
be  a  fuflicient  quantity  procured  to  manure  a  large  vineyard  miferis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  99.  Wild  Indian  Vine,  with  round  berries, 
in  one  year.  2.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  jabtrilobis  dentatis  fubtus  tementefs. 

This  digging  and  manuring  fhould  always  be  performed  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Wild  Virginia  Grape, 
about  the  middle  of  March ,  at  which  time  all  the  fuper-  3.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  dentato  ferratis  utrinque  nudis.  Lin. 


ffeial  or  day-roots,  as  they  are  called,  mull;  be  cut  off,  but 
the  larger  roots  mull  not  be  injured  by  the  fpade,  fc.  there¬ 
fore  the  ground  clofe  to  the  ftem  of  the  Vines  mud  not  be 
dug  very  deep.  After  this  is  done,  the  flakes  fhould  be 
placed  down,  one  on  each  fide  the  Vines,  at  about  fixteen 
inches  from  their  ftems,  to  which  the  longefl  bearing  branches 
fhould  be  faftened,  and  one  flake  clofe  to  the  ftem,  to  which 
the  two  fliorter  branches  fhould  be  trained  upright,  to  fur- 
nilh  wood  for  the  fucceeding  year. 

In  the  fummer  they  muft  be  carefully  looked  over,  as  be¬ 
fore,  rubbing  off  all  weak  dangling  (hoots,  and  training  the 


Sp.  Plant.  203.  The  Virginia  Fox-grape. 

4.  Vitis  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  74, 
Vine  with  jagged  leaves,  commonly  called  the  Parfley- 
leaved  Grape. 

5.  Vitis  foliis  fupradecompofitis,  foliis  later alibus  pinnatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Climbing  Virginia  Ihrub  with  Parfley 
leaves,  fending  out  tendrils.  This  is  the  Reynardfonia. 
Rand.  Ind.  Hort.  Cbelf.  Falfly  called  the  Pepper-tree. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  The  flalks 
of  this  are  woody,  and  fend  out  many  {lender  branches, 
which  are  furniihed  with  tendrils,  by  which  they  fallen 


good  ones  to  the  flakes  regularly  as  they  are  produced,  and  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  are  thereby  fup- 
thofe  of  them  which  have  fruit  lhould  be  flopped  in  June,  |  ported.  The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  indented  on  their 
about  three  joints  beyond  the  bunches,  but  the  upright  edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
fhoots,  which  are  defigned  for  bearing  the  following  year,  dilpofed  in  bunches,  like  thole  of  the  other  fpecies,  and 
muft  not  be  flopped  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  may  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  or  Grapes,  of  an  auftere 
be  left  about  five  feet  long  j  for  if  they  are  flopped  fooner 
in  the  year,  it  will  caufe  them  to  Ihoot  out  many  dangling 
branches  from  the  fides  of  the  eyes,  which  will  not  only 
occafion  more  trouble  to  difplace  them,  but  alfo  will  be  in 
jurious  to  the  eyes  or  buds. 

N.  B.  All  this  fummer  drefjing  fhould  be  performed  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  not  with  knives,  becaufe  the  wounds  made 
by  infruments  in  fummer  do  not  heal  fo  foon  as  when  fopped  by 
gently  nipping  the  leading  bud ,  which,  if  done  before  the  Jhoot  is 
becotne  woody,  may  be  effected  with  great  eafe,  being  very  tender 
awhile  young 

When  a  vineyard  is  thus  carefully  dreffed,  it  will  afford 
as  much  pleafure  in  viewing  it  as  any  plantation  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  whatever,  the  rows  being  regular;  and  if  the 


tafte. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  ligneous  ftalks  which  fend  out  many 
branches,  that  fallen  themfelves  by  tendrils  to  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport.  The  leaves  of  this  are  large,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  divided  into  three  lobes  which  are  indented  on 
their  edges.  The  under  fide  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with 
a  white  down.  The  fruit  is  difpofed  in  bunches  like  the 
other  Grapes.  The  beiries  are  round  and  black  ;  the  juice 
has  a  rough  flavour. 

The  third  fort  has  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edtres,  and  are  imooth  on  both  fides.  The 
plants  climb  on  trees  by  the  help  of  their  tendrils,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  fruit  is  difpofed  in  bunches. 
The  berries  are  black,  and  their  juice  has  a  flavour  re- 


flakes  are  exadly  placed,  and  the  upright  fhoots  flopped  to  fembling  the  feent  of  a  fox,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 

an  equal  height,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  will  make  have  given  it  the  title  of  Fox-grape. 

a  more  beautiful  appearance;  and  during  the  feafon  that  The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Canada, 
the  Vines  are  in  flower  they  emit  a  moft  grateful  feent,  ef-  I  but  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  for 


pecially  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  when  the  Grapes 
begin  to  ripen,  there  will  be  frefh  pleafure  ariflng  in  the 
viewing  of  them. 

But  as  the  beauty  of  vineyards  arifes  from  the  regular 
difpofition  of  the  branches  of  the  Vines,  great  care  lhould 
be  taken  in  their  management  to  train  them  regularly,  and 
to  provide  every  year  for  new  wood  to  bear  the  fucceeding 
year;  becaufe  the  wood  which  has  produced  fruit  is  com 
monly  cut  quite  away  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  at  leaf 
is  Ihortened  down  to  two  eyes,  to  force  out  flioots  for  the 
next  year  ;  where  there  is  not  a  fuflicient  number  of  brands 
upon  the  Vine  of  thofe  trained  upright,  fo  that  in  fummer. 
when  the  Vines  are  in  perfe&ion,  there  lhould  be.  fix  up 
right  (hoots  trained  for  the  next  year’s  wood,  and  three  or 
four  bearing  branches  with  fiuit  on  them  ;  more  than  thefe 
ought  never  to  be  left  upon  one  Vine,  for  the  reafons  be¬ 
fore  given. 

N.  B.  The  Auvernat,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  is  valued 
in  France  before  any  other  fort,  becaufe  the  fruit  never 
grows  very  cloe  upon  the  bunches,  therefore  are  more 
equally  ripened  ;  for  which  reafon  it  fhould  alfo  be  pre- 


its  fruit;  but  as  it  has  little  flavour,  and  ripens  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  it  has  been  almofl  banilhed  the  Englifb  gardens, 
where  at  prefent  there  are  only  a  few  plants  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  The  flalks  and  branches  of  this  are 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Grape,  but  the  leaves  are  cut  in¬ 
to  many  {lender  fegments.  The  Grapes  are  round  and  white, 
and  are  difpofed  in  loofe  bunches. 

The  fifth  fort  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  undet  this  genus 
of  Vitis,  but  the  charafters  of  this  plant  are  not  fufff- 
iently  known  in  Europe,  to  determine  the  proper  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  for  the  plant  feldoin  produces  flowers 
ere,  and  has  never  produced  any  fruit  in  England ,  for 
which  reafon  I  have  ranged  it  under  the  fame  genus,  upon 
Dr  Linnaus' %  authority. 

The  llalk  of  this  plant  is  ligneous,  and  fends  out  many 
(lender  branches  furniihed  with  tendrils,  which  fallen  them¬ 
felves  to  any  neighbouring  plants  for  fupport,  and  are  gar- 
r  ihed  with  leaves  compofed  of  many  fmaller  winged  leaves, 
that  they  are  divided  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  common 
arfley  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
are  much  paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers  fpring  from 

-  the 
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(he  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  Ioofe  bunches ;  they  are  very 
fmall,  white,  and  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  petals,  which 
expand  and  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  ahy 
fruit  in  England,  but  the  berries  which  I  have  received  from 
America  had  generally  three  feeds  in  each. 

The  firft  fort  being  a  native  of  warm  countries,  will  not 
live  in  England  without  artificial  heat ;  it  is  cafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  when  they  are  brought  from  the  countries 
where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  produce 
any  here  ;  thefe  mull  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  which  (hould 
be  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the 
plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fr.ould  be  each 
traafplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then 
they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  ex¬ 
otick  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  always  continuing 
them  in  the  dove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  Thefe 
plants  cad  off  their  leaves  every  winter. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  in  the 
woods  of  America,  where,  1  have  been  informed,  are  many 
other  forts,  which  produce  fruit  very  little  inferior  to  fome 
of  the  fine  forts  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe  ;  notwith- 
ilanding  which,  it  is  generally  thought  impoflible  to  make 
wine  in  America  ;  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  mull  proceed  from  a 
want  of  {kill,  rather  than  any  bad  quality  in  the  foil  or 
climate  ;  fo  that  indead  of  planting  vineyards  on  their  Ioofe 
rich  lands  (as  hath  been  generally  praflifed  by  the  inhabit 
ants  of  thofe  countries),  if  they  would  plant  them  upon 
rifing  ground,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky  or  hard  near 
the  iurface,  I  dare  fay  they  would  have  very  good  fuccefs  ; 
for  the  great  fault  complained  of  in  thofe  countries  is,  that 
the  Grapes  generally  burd  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  which 
mud  certainly  be  oceafioned  by  their  having  too  much  nou¬ 
rishment  j  therefore,  when  they  are  planted  on  a  poorer 
foil,  this  will  be  in  part  remedied.  Another  caufe  of  this 
may  proceed  from  the  moidure  of  the  air  (oceafioned  by  the 
perfpiration  of  trees,  (sfc.)  which  being  imbibed  by  the 
fruit,  may  break  their  Ikins.  This  cannot  indeed  be  pre¬ 
vented,  until  the  country  is  better  cleared  of  the  timber  ; 
but,  however,  this  Should  caution  people  not  to  plant  Vines 
in  fuch  places  where  there  are  great  quantities  of  woods, 
becaufe  of  this  effeft  which  it  hath  on  the  Grapes.  But 
to  return : 

Thefe  two  Vines  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  botany,  but  I  have  not  feen  either  of 
them  prpduce  fruit  in  this  country.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Grapes, 
which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  be  taken  off, 
and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  Should  be 
againd  a  warm  wall  ;  becaufe  if  they  are  expofed  to 
much  cold  in  winter,  theyxare  often  dedroyed,  efpecially 
while  they  are.  young. 

The  pruning  and  management  is  the  fame  with  any  other 
font*  of  Grapes,  but  only  they  Should  have  fewer  Shoots, 
and  thofe  Shortened  down  very  low,  otherwife  they  will 
make  very  weak  Shoots  the  following  year,  and  never  ar¬ 
rive  to  any  considerable  drength,  fo  will  not  be  capable  of 
producing  any  ftuit. 

The  fourth  fort  is  planted  againd  walls,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Vines,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cu  tings  or  layers  in  like  manner. 

The  fifth  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  but  as  it  rarely  produces  flowers  in  England,  fo 
it  has  not  much  beauty  ;  it  is  a  native  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina.  F.om  both  of  thefe  countries  I  have  received  the 
feeds.  As  this  fort  does  not  produce  feeds  here,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches, 
which  will  put  out  roots  in  one  year  fit  to  remove,  when 
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they  may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Thefe  require  fupport  ;  and  as  their  young 
branches  are  tender  and’  liable  to  be  killed  by  frod,  fo  if 
they  are  planted  againd  a  wall  or  pale,  expofed  to  the 
fouth,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  when  they  are 
fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  fupported  by  props.  The 
young  Shoots  of  thefe  plants  Should  be  Shortened  down  to 
two  or  three  buds  in  the  fpring,  which  will  caufe  the  Shoots 
of  the  following  fummer  to  be  much  dronger,  and  when 
they  are  regularly  trained  againd  the  wall  or  pale,  they 
will  produce  flowers  in  warm  feafons. 

This  plant  is  very  apt  to  pulh  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
by  which  it  is  often  propagated,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  are 
very  fubjedt  to  Send  out  luckers  again,  whereby  they  are 
ro’Jbed  of  their  nourishment,  and  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as 
thofe  which  come  from  layers. 

VI  i  IS  IDYEA.  See  Vaccinium. 

V1TIS  SYLVE5TRIS.  See  Clematis. 

ULEX.  Lin  Gen.  Plant ,  786.  Furze,  Gorfe,  or  Whins. - 
The  Characters  are, 

1 he  fioveer  has  a  ivo-leavcd  empalemenf  ;  it  has  jive  petals , 
and  is  of  the  butterfly  kind  ‘1  he  Jiandard  is  large,  ere  cl,  oval , 

heart -Jhapid,  and  indented  at  the  point .  The  nvings  are  Jhorter 
and  obtuje.  C1  he  keel  is  compofed  cf  tvoo  obtufe  petals,  vihoje 
borders  are  joined  at  bottom  ;  it  has  ten  Jiamina,  nine  joined,  and 
one  feparate,  terminated  by  jingle  Jummits,  with  an  oblong  cylindrical 
germen,  fupporting  a  rifngfyle,  cr ovine d  by  a  fmall  obtufe  fig- 
ma.  The  germen  afierviard  turn  to  an  oblong  turgid  pod  -vuh 
one  cell ,  opening  vcith  tv-o  valves,  inelofng  a  roiv  of  kidney-- 
Jkaptd  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Ul  £  X  felt  is  villofu  acutis  fpinis  fparfs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  - 
741.  Ulex  with  acute-pointed  hairy  leaves,  and  fparfed; 
fpines.  The  common  Furze,  Whins,  or  Gorfe. 

z.  Ulex  foli  is  obtvfs  foli  lari  is,  fpinis  fmplicibus  terminali- 
lus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  372.  African  Furze,  or  Whins,  with- 
Angle  blunt  leaves  ending  with  fpines. 

The  common  Furze,  Gorze,  or  Whins,  as  it  is  called  in- 
the  different  counties  in  England,  is  fo  well  known  as  to> 
need  no  defeription. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  pf  this,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  on  the  commons  and  heaths,  in  mod  parts 
of  England ;  but  as  they  are  not  fpecifically  different  they 
are  not  worth  enumerating  here,  efpecially  as  they  are 
plants  which  are  feldom  cultivated 

Thefe  plants  propagate  themfelvcs  very  plentifully  by 
feeds,  fo  that  when  they  are  ellablifhed  in  a  fpot  of  ground 
they  foon  fpread  over  the  place  ;  for  as  the  feeds  ripen,  the 
pods  open  with  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  feeds  are; 
cad  out  with  an  eladicity  to  a  great  didance  all  round,  and- 
thefe  foon  vegetate ;  whereby  the  ground  is  filled  with' 
young  plants,  which  are  not  eafily  dedroyed  when  they  are 
well  rooted  in  the  ground. 

Some  years  ago  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fown  to  form- 
hedges  about  fields,  where,  if  the  foil  was  light,  the  plants 
foon  became  drong  enough  for  a  fence  againd  cattle  ;  but 
as  thefe  hedges  in  a  few  years  became  naked  at  the  bottom,, 
and  fome  of  the  plants  frequently  failed,  there  became  gap* 
in  the  hedges,  therefore  the  raifing  of  them  for  that  purpofe 
has  been  of  late  years  little  prafliftd.  But  there  are  fome 
perfons  who  have  fown  the  feeds  of  this  plant  upon  very 
poor,  hungry,  gravel  or  fandy  land,  which  has  produced 
more  profit  than  they  could  make  of  the  ground  by  any 
other  crop,  efpecially  in  fuch  places  where  fuel  of  all  forts 
is  dear  ;  for  this  Furze  is  frequently  ufed  for  heating  ovens, 
burning  lime  and  bricks,  and  alfo  for  drying  malt.  And  in 
fome  places  where  there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  I  have 
known  poor  land,  which  would  have  let  for  two  {hillings 
per  acre,  which  has  been  fown  with  Furze,  produce  one 
5  Q_  pound 
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found  per  acre  per  am.  fo  that  there  has  been  a  confiderable 
improvement  made  by  this  plant.  But  this  is  not  worth 
praftifing  in  fuch  countries  where  fuel  of  any  kind  is  cheap, 
or  upon  fuch  .land  as  will  produce  good  Grafs  or  Corn  ; 
therefore  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  lhew,  that  poor  lands 
may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  bring  an  annual  profit  to  their 
proprietors. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  country  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the  height  of  five 
or  fix  feet ;  but  in  Europe,  where  it  is  preferved  as  a  curi- 
ofity  in  fome  gardens,  it  feldom  rifes  fo  high.  The  ftalk 
is  ligneous  and  hard,  covered  with  a  greenifh  bark  when 
young,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  greyiih.  The  branches 
3re  /lender  and  ligneous,  the  leaves  are  Angle,  obtufe,  and 
the  fhoots  terminate  with  fpines.  This  has  been  feveral 
years  in  the  Englijb  gardens,  but  has  not  produced  any 
flowers. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air,  through 
the  winter  in  England,  therefore  it  is  preferved  in  green  - 
houfes,  with  the  hardier  forts  of  exotick  plants,  which  do 
rot  require  any  artificial  heat  to  preferve  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  either  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings,  for  the  layers  are  generally  two  or  three  years  before 
they  have  fufiicient  root  to  tranfplant,  and  the  cuttings  do 
very  rarely  take  root:  and  as  the  plant  does  not  produce 
feeds  in  Europe ,  it  is  very  rare  in  the  European  gardens,  it 
is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  but,  as  it  is  an  ever-green, 
it  is  admitted  into  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  aie  curious  in 
botany  frr  the  fake  of  variety. 

ULMARIA.  See  Spiraea. 

ULMUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  U.  6or.  tab.  372.  The  Elm- 
tree. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  rough  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  points,  and  coloured  within  ;  it  has  no  petals,  but  has 
five  awl-Jhafed  fiamina,  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  Jhor t  erect  fummits  having  four  furrows,  and  an 
orbicular  erect  germen  Jup porting  two  jtyles  which  are  reflexcd, 
and  crowned  by  hairy  Jiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundijh,  comirejjed,  bordered  capfule,  including  one  roundijh  com- 
prejfed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ulhus  foliis'  oblongis  acuminatis,  duplicato  ferratis,  baf 
inmqualibus.  Elm  W'ith  oblong  acute-pointed  leaves,  which 
are  doubly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  unequal  at  their  bafe  ; 
the  common  rough,"  or  broad-leaved  Witch  Elm. 

2.  Ulmus  foliis  cblcngo- ovatis  inmqualiter  ferratis,  calyci- 
lus  foliaceis.  Elm  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed,  and  have  leafy  empalements  to  the  flowers  ; 
the  Witch  Hazel,  or  very  bread  leaved  Ehn  ;  by  fome  un- 
fkilful  perfons  called  the  Britijh  Elm. 

3.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  duplicato -ferratis,  baf  in- 
rrquahbus.  Elm  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  which  are 
doubly  fawed,  ard  unequal  at  their  bafe;  the  fmall- 
leavcd  or  Engliflo  Elm. 

4.  Ulmus  foliis  qvatis  glabris,  acute  ferratis.  Elm  with 
oval  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  Aiarpty  fawed  on  their  edges  ; 
the  fmooth -leaved  Witch  Elm. 

5.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  rugofis,  inmqualitcr  fer¬ 
ratis,  cortice  fungefo.  Elm  with  oval,  acute  pointed,  rough 
leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  a  fungous  bark  ; 
the  Dutch  Elm. 

6.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  glabris  acuminatis  diiplicato- 
f err  a!  is.  Elm  with  oblong,  fmooth,  acute  pointed  leaves, 
which  are  doubly  fawed  ;  the  fmooth  narrow-leaved  Elm  ; 
by  fome  called  the  upright  Elm. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  the  north-well  counties  of 
England,  where  it  is  generally  believed  to  grow  naturallv 
in  the  woods  ;  this  grows  to  a  very  large  flze.  The  bark 
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of  the  young  branches  is  fmooth  and  very  tough,  but  that 
of  the  old  trees  cracks  and  is  rough.  The  branches  fpread, 
and  do  not  grow  fo  erebt  as  thole  of  the  third  fort.  The 
leaves  are  rough,  and  are  doubly  fawed  on  their  edge?. 
Their  bafe  is  unequal,  flandir.g  on  fhort  foot  ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  March  upon  the  {lender  twigs  in  cluf- 
ters,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bor¬ 
dered  capfules,  containing  one  roundifh.  compreffed  feed, 
which  ripens  in  May.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  good 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  any  kind  of  Elm,  and  the  trees 
grow  to  a  very  large  iize,  but  the  leaves  do  not  come  out 
till  late  in  the  fpring,  fo  there  are  few  perfons  who  plant 
thefe  trees  for  ornament. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  where  it  is  frequently  called  Witch 
Hazel,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  young  fhoots  and 
leaves  to  thofe  of  Hazel.  This  grows  to  a  tree  of  great 
magnitude.  The  bark  of  the  young  fhoots  is  very  fmooth 
and  tough;  it  is  of  a  yellowilh  brown  colour,  with  fpots 
of  white.  The  leaves  are  oval,  unequally  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  toward  the  end  of  the 
twigs ;  they  have  long  leafy  empalements  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  appearing  in  the  fpring  before  their  leaves,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of  Map.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  not  fo  good  for  ufe  as  that  of  the  firft  fort.  Formerly, 
when  long  bows  were  in  ufe,  many  of  them  were  made  of 
the  boughs  of  this  tree. 

The  third  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
dens  by  the  title  of  Englijb  Elm,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  right  appellation  ;  for  it  is  not  a  native  of  England,  and  is 
only  found  in  plantations  where  the  young  trees  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  neighboui  hood  of  London.  Where  this  tree 
grows  naturally  is  not  ca fy  to  determine  ;  feme  perfons  have 
fuppoled  it  was  brought  from  Germany.  As  this  tree  is  well 
known  it  requires  no  delcription.  rl  he  flowers  of  this  are 
of  a  purp'ilh  red  colour,  and  generally  appear  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ,  but  I  could  never  obferve  any  feeds  upon 
this  fort. 

The  fourth  fort.is  very  common  in  feveral  parts  of  Hert - 
fordjbire,  Ejfex,  and  other  north-eaft  counties  of  England ; 
this  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  is  much  efteemed.  The 
branches  fpread  out  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  leaves 
are  (harply  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  fmoother  than 
moil  of  the  other  forts,  and  do  not  appear  till  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  May,  lb  the  trees  are  feldom  planted  for 
ornament.  ,  j  »  <;  / 

The  fifth  fort  is  well  known  by  the  title  of  Dutch  Elm  ; 
this  was  brought  from  Holland  the  beginning  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam's  reign,  and  was  for  fome  time  a  falhionable  tree,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  its  quick  growth  ;  it  was  fome 
years  ago  in  requeft  for  forming  hedges  in  gardens,  for 
which  purpofe  it  was  one  of  the  mold  improper  trees  that 
could  be  chofen  ;  for  they  made  very  llrong  irregular 
Ihoots,  which  are  diftnnt  from  each  other.  The  leaves 
were  very  large  and  rough,  and  the  branches  covered  with 
a  fungous  rough  ba;k,  which  was  difagreeable,  fo  that 
when  the  hedges  were  fheared,  they  appeared  naked  and 
difagreeable  the  whole  fummer  after.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  good  for  nothing,  fo  it  is  almoft  banifhed  this 
country. 

The  fixth  fort  is  found  growing  in  hedge-rows  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  branches  of  this  lort  have  a  fmooth 
grayilh  bark,  and  grow  erect.  The  leaves  arc  narrower, 
and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the  Englijb.  Elm,  and  are 
fmoother ;  they  are  later  in  coming  out  in  the  fpring  than 
thofe,  but  continue  longer  in  autumn ;  this  has  been  by 
fome  called  the  Irijb  Elm. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  pf  this  tree  which  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  nurfery-gardens,  but  their  difference  is  not  re¬ 
markable 
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markable  enough  to  defence  notice;  therefore  they  are 
omitted,  as  are  alfo  thofe  with  variegated  leaves,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  varieties  propagated  in  the  nurferies  about 
London ;  thefe  are  by  fome  perfons  efteemed. 

All  the  forts  of  Elm  may  be  either  propagated  by  layers 
or  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  praftifed  by  the  nurfery-gardeners ; 
but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with  indifferent  roots  they 
often  mifcarry,  and  render  the  fuccefs  doubtful ;  where  is 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers  are  in  no  hazard,  and 
always  make  better  roots,  and  come  on  falter  than  the 
other,  and  do  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  their  roots  in  fuch 
plenty,  for  which  reafon  this  method  fhould  be  more  uni- 
verfally  praftifed.  And  fince  a  frna-lj  compafs  of  ground 
filled  with  flools  of  thefe  plants  will  be  fufhtient  to  furnilh 
a  nurfery  of  a  confiderable  extent,  annually,  with  layers  to 
be  tranfplanted,  it  is  richly  worth  every  perfon’s  while,  who 
would  cultivate  thefe  trees,  to  allot  a  fpoc  of  ground  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  bed  foil  for  fuch  a  nurfery  is  a  frefh  Hazel  loam, 
neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  over  moift  and  heavy ;  this 
ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  if  a  little  rotten  dung 
is  buried  therein  it  will  be  of  fervice;  in  doing  of  this 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pick  out  all  roots  of  perni¬ 
cious  weeds,  which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  layers,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  fo  eafily 
rooted  out ;  then  having  laid  the  ground  level,  the  plants 
mud  be  planted  at  about  eight  feet  afunder  each  way.  The 
bed  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  loot  before  the 
dry  weather  in  the  fpring  comes  on,  whereby  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  of  watering  them  will  be  faved  ;  for  if  they  are  well 
fettled  in  the  ground  before  the  dry  weather,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  little  more  than  to  mulch  their  roots  to  keep  the  earth 
from  drying. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  ground  between  fnould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  dug  every  fpring,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  have  made  pretty  drong  fhoots,  fo 
that  they  may  be  laid  in  the  ground.  The  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  this  being  already  deferibed  in  the  article  La  vers, 

I  ihall  forbear  repeating  it  in  this  place. 

When  thefe  layers  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  one 
year,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  out  into  a 
nurfery,  which  lhould  be  upon  a  good  foil,  and  well  pre¬ 
pared  (as  before  for  the  fiools)  The  plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  afunder,  and  two  feet  didance 
plant  from  plant  in  rows.  This  fhould  be  done  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  if  there  is  fome 
mulch  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  loots, 
it  will  preferve  them  from  being  hurt  by  frod  in  winter, 
and  from  drying  winds  in  fpring,  and  thereby  fecure  them 
from  all  hazard. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five  years,  cb- 
ferving  condantly  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every 
fpring,  and  to  trim  them  up  to  dems,  which  will  promote 
their  growth,  and  render  them  drong  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant  out  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the  time  before- 
mentioned. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  hedge  rows,  upon  , 
the  borders  of  fields,  where  they  will  thrive  much  better 
than  when  planted  in  a  wood  or  clofe  plantation,  and  their 
fhade  will  not  be  very  injurious  to  whatever  grows  under 
them  ;  but  when  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  out  upon 
banks  after  this  manner,  the  banks  fhould  be  well  wrought 
and  cleared  from  all  other  roots,  ctherwife  the  plants, 
being  taken  from  a  better  foil,  will  not  make  much  pro- 
grefs  in  thefe  places.  About  Michaelmas  will  be  a  good 
time  for  this  work  for  the  reafons  before  afligned,  but  when  \ 
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they  are  planted  there  fhould  be  fome  flakes  fixed  in  by 
them,  to  which  they  fhould  be  -faflened  to  prevent  their 
being  difplaced  by  the  winds,  and  part  of  their  heads  fhould 
be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted,  which  will  alfo  be  of 
ufe  in  preventing  their  being  eafily  overturned  by  winds,  but 
by  no  means  fhould  their  leading  (hoot  be  flopped,  nor  the 
branches  too  ciofely  cut  off;  for  if  there  are  not  fome  fhoots 
left  on  to  draw  and  attract  the  fap,  they  will  be  in  danger 
of  mifearrying. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  at  a  diflance  from  a 
garden  or  building,  to  break  the  violence  of  winds ;  for 
which  purpofe  there  is  not  any  tree  more  ufeful,  for  they 
may  be  trained  up  in  form  of  a  hedge,  keeping  them  cut 
every  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  grow  very  clofe  and 
handfome,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  Jifcy  feet,  and  be  a 
great  protection  againft  the  fury  of  winds  ;  but  they  fhould 
not  be  planted  too  near  a  garden,  w'here  fruit  trees,  or 
other  plants  are  placed,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  Elms  run 
fuperficially  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  a  great  d i f- 
tance,  and  will  intermix  with  the  roots  of  the  ocher  trees, 
and  deprive  them  of  nourifhment ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
planted  near  gravel  or  Grafs -walks,  which  are  defigned  to 
be  well  kept,  becaufe  the  roots  will  run  into  them,  ar.d 
fend  forth  fuckers  in  great  plenty,  which  will  deface  the 
walks,  and  render  them  unfightly. 

But  for  large  gardens,  where  ilnde  is  required,  there  is 
fcarce  any  tree  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe,  being  eafy  to  re¬ 
move  when  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  fo  that  a  perfon 
who  is  willing  to  have  his  plantations  for  fha.le  in  a  fhort 
time,  may  procure  trees  of  near  one  foot  circumference  in 
their  trunk,  which  will  be  in  little  danger  of  fucceeding, 
provided  they  are  removed  with  care.  And  thefe  will  take 
root  and  grow  very  well,  though  not  fo  well  as  young 
plants,  which  is  what  few  other  forts  of  trees  will  do  ;  but 
then  they  lhould  be  fuch  trees  as  have  been  thus  regularly 
trained  up  in  a  nurfery,  and  have  good  roots,  and  not  fuch, 
as  are  taken  out  of  hedge-rows  (as  is  by  fome  pradlifed), 
which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable  roots,  and  confequent- 
ly  often  mifcarry  ;  and  this  has  been  the  occafion  of  fo 
many  plantations  of  thefe  trees  failing  ;  for  though  fome  of 
them  may  live  a  few  years,  yet  few  of  them  are  of  long 
duration,  and  they  rarely  increafe  much  in  their  ftems, 
but  frequently  grow  hollow,  their  heart  decaying  firft,  fo 
that  they  are  fupported  only  by  their  bark  or  fhell  for  a  few 
years,  and  the  firft  fevere  winter,  or  very  dry  fummer^ 
they  are  generally  deftroyed. 

But  although  1  have  faid,  that  Elms  which  are  trained  up- 
in  a  nurfery  may  be  removed  with  fafety,  at  a  larger  fize 
than  moll  other  trees,  yet  I  would  not  have  it  underflood, 
that  by  this  I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  them  when 
large  ;  for  if  people  would  have  a  little  patience  when  they 
plant,  and  never  plant  any  of  thefe  trees  which  are  more 
than  five  or  fix  inches  in  girt  of  their  ftems,  they  will  in  a 
few  years  become  better  trees  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  of  a  much  larger  growth,  and  will  grow  to  a 
much  larger  fize  ;  behdes,  they  are  much  more  eafily  re¬ 
moved,  and  do  not  require  to  be  fo  ftrongly  fupported,  nor 
is  there  much  danger  of  the  young  rees  mifearrying ; 
therefore  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  make  choice  of  young 
thriving  trees  (but  not  out  of  a  better  foil  than  that  where 
they  are  to  be  planted)}  and  never  to  plant  any  large  trees, 
unlef.  where  a  fmall  number  may  be  wanted  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  fnsde;  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  always  proper  to  plant 
fometyo.ang  trees  antoiigft  the  large  oner,  to  fucceed  them 
when_they  fad. 

In  planting  of  thefe  trees  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  bury  their  roots  too  deep,  which  is  very  injurious  to  them, 
efpeciailv  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  loam  or  clay  ;  in 
which  cafe,  if  the  day  is  near  the  furface,  it  will  be  the 
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beft  way  to  raife  the  ground  in  a  hill,  where  each  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  which  will  advance  their  roots  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
rotting  in  winter  with  moillure. 

When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from 
old  trees,  they  are  commonly  laid  into  the  ground  in  rows 
pretty  clofe  together  in  beds,  where,  in  dry  weather,  they 
may  be  frequently  watered  to  encourage  their  putting  out 
toots.  In  thefe  beds  they  are  left  commonly  two  years,  by 
which  time  thofe  that  live  will  be  rooted  (though  a  great 
many  of  them  generally  die)  ;  then  they  are  tranfplanted 
into  the  nurfery,  and  managed  as  hath  been  direfted  for 
rhe  layers. 

There  are  fame  who  raife  the  Witch  Elm  from  feeds, 
which  it  generally  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  are  ripe 
in  May,  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  frelh  loamy 
earth,  and  gently  covered.  In  dry  weather  they  (hould  be 
watered,  and  if  the  bed  is  (haded  from  the  violent  heat  of 
the  fun,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  feeds  (for  I  always 
obferve  the  plants  to  come  up  better  in  the  (hade  than  when 
?xpofed  to  the  fun).  When  the  plants  come  up  they  (hould 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  after  they  have  flood 
two  years  in  the  feed  bed  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
the  nurfery,  where  they  muft  be  managed  as  the  former. 

VOLKAMERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  706. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  ringent  flower  of  one  petal,  whofe  tule  is  much 
longer  than  the  empalement ;  the  brim  is  cut  into  Jive  parts.  It 
has  four  long  Jlender  fiamina ,  two  being  Jhorter  than  the  other, 
with  a  four-cornered  germen,  having  a  long  flyle  crowned  by  a 
bifid fligma.  The  germen  turns  to  a  roundijh  berry  with  two 
cells,  including  a  nut  with  two  cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Volkameria  /pints  petiolorum  rudimentis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  637.  Prickly  Volkameria. 

2.  Volkameria  ramis  inermibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  637. 
Smooth  Volkameria. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  having  many 
pliable  branches  which  are  much  diffufed,  covered  with  a 
light  fmooth  bark,  garniflied  with  oval,  fpear-fliaped,  lu¬ 
cid  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  (talk,  five  or  fix  (landing  on  the  fame  foot- ftalk, 
almoft  in  form  of  an  umbel;  they  are  in  (hape  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine,  but  the  tube  is  curved, 
and  two  of  the  (lamina  are  longer  than  the  other,  fo  it 
comes  under  the  clafs  of  ringent  flowers.  They  have  no 
feent,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  nor  are 
,the  plants  very  free  to  flower  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  both  Indies ;  this  rifes 
higher  than  the  former,  the  ftem  and  branches  are  ftronger, 
and  grow  more  eredl  ;  the  bark  is  very  white  ;  but  have 
(hort  crooked  fpines  immediately  under  the  foot-ftalk  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  frequently  grow  round  the  branches  in 
clufters  or  whorls.  The  flowers  are  fet  upon  long  foot - 
flalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk,  each  fupporting 
feveral  flowers,  which  generally  (land  ereft.  They  are 
(haped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  have  no  feent,  nor  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  feeds  here. 

As  thefe  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England ,  fo  the  plants 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  readily  put  out  roots, 
when  they  are  planted  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  hand  glades  to  fereen 
them  from  the  external  air.  The  cuttings  may  be  planted 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July  ;  if 
they  are  planted  later  in  the  feafbn,  there  will  not  be  fum- 
ir.er  enough  for  them  to  get  ftrong  roots  before  the  cold  o( 
autumn  ;  nor  fooner  than  May,  becaufe  their  (hoots  will  not 
be  hardened  enough  For  planting. 
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When  they  have  put  out  roots  the  plants  (hould  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  frnall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  to  get  frefh  roots  in  the 
pots;  then  they  may  be  inured  to  the  open  air  provided  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  may  remain  abroad  in  a  (heltered 
fituacion  until  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  when  they 
mull  be  removed  into  the  houfe,  for  cold  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  them. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  will  require  fome  warmth,  fo 
(hould  be  placed  in  a  (love  where  the  air  is  never  greatly 
warmed,  becaufe  in  heat  they  are  very  fubjefl  to  (hoot  and 
grow  weak  ;  but  in  a  common  green-houfe  they  will  not  live 
through  the  winter. 

URENA.  Hort.  Elth,  319.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  754.  Indian 
Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  malvaceous  flower  with  a  double  empalement,  the 
outer  being  of  one  leaf  flight  Jy  cut  at  the  brim  into  flvs  parts , 
but  the  inner  is  five-leaved ,  permanent ,  and  cut  to  the  bottom.  The 
flower  is  cornpofed  of  five  leaves  which  are  oblong,  and  blunt  at 
their  extremity,  but  narronv  at  their  baft,  where  they  cqalefce. 
In  the  center  there  are  many  flamina  which  are  joined,  and  form 
a  column  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  above.  It  has  a  roundijh 
five-cornered  germen  with  a  Jingle  flyle,  and  ten  hairy  reflexed 
fiigmas.  I  he  germen  change  to  a  pentagonal  fruit  which  is 
burry ,  and  divides  into  five  cells ,  each  having  one  angular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urena  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  348.  Indian  Mal¬ 
low  with  angular  leaves. 

2.  Urena  foliis  inferioribus  angulatis,  fuperioribus  trilolis 
quinquelobifque  acute  ferratis.  Urena  with  angular  lower  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes  which  are 
(harply  fawed  ;  or  Indian,  (hrubby  Vervain  Mallow  from 
Bengal. 

3.  Urena  foliis  finuato-muUifidis  villofls.  Flor.  Zeyl.  257. 
Urena  with  finuated  hairy  leaves  having  many  points. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  China ;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  llalk  two  feet  high,  which  becomes  ligneous  toward 
the  autumn.  It  fends  out  a  few  fide  branches  which  are 
taper,  ftiff,  and  have  a  dark  green  bark,  garniflied  with 
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ftalks,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide  and  pale  on  their 
lower.  The  flowers  come  out  (ingle  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  fitting  clofe  to  it ;  they  are  (haped  liked  thofe  of  the 
Mallow,  but  are  frnall,  and  of  a  deep  blufh  colour ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules,  armed  with  prickly 
hairs,  divided  into  five  cells,  each  containing  one  kidney- 
fliaped  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar , 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds ;  this  rifes  with  a  ligneous 
ftalk  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  four  or  five  branches, 
which  have  a  grayilh  bark,  garniflied  with  leaves  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forms ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  are  angular,  thofe  above 
are  cut  fome  into  three,  and  others  have  five  angular  ob- 
tufe  lobes,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on 
their  under,  (harply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  (land  upon 
long  foot  flalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk;  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but 
are  larger.  The  petals  are  narrower  at  their  bafe,  and 
hive  deep  red  bottoms. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fprt  came  from  Malabar ;  the 
flalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  many  branches :  it 
rifes  about  two  fee t  high,  and  is  garniflied  with  oblong 
leaves,  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes  to  the  midrib.  The 
lobes  are  indented  in  feveral  parts ;  they  are  of  a  light  green 
on  both  fides,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  fit  clofe  to  the 
flalks  fingly  at  the  wings  ;  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  are  of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  with  a  deep  red 
oottom. 
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Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
Town  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and 
pdunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  af¬ 
terward  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  tender  forts  of  Hibifcus,  to  which  the 
reader  is  defired  to  turn.  If  the  plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  itove,  or  under 
a  deep  frame,  they  will  ripen  feeds  the  firll  feafon  ;  bat  if 
they  (hould  not,  they  may  be  preferred  through  the  winter 
in  the  (love,  and  will  ripen  their  feeds  the  following  feafon, 
after  which  the  plants  feldom  continue. 

URTICA.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  H.  534.  tab.  308.  The  Nettle. 

The  Charafttrs  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  fowers  at  remote  difiances,  fometimes  on 
the  fame ,  and  at  others  on  Jeparate  plants.  The  male  flowers 
have  empalements  compofed  of  four  roundijh  concave  leaves ,  and 
have  a  pttcher-Jhaped  netlarium  in  the  center  of  the  flowery  ar.d 
four  awl-Jhaped  fpreading  flamina  terminated  by  fummits  with 
two  cells.  The  female  flowers  have  an  oval  permanent  empale- 
ment  with  two  valves  ;  they  have  neither  petals  nor  flamina, 
but  an  oval  germen ,  without  any  flyle,  crowned  by  a  hairy  flig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  compreJJ'ed  feed, 
which  ripens  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis,  racemis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Riant.  984.  Nettle  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  double  fpikes  of  flowers  j  the  great 
flinging  Nettle. 

2.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984. 
Nettle  with  oval  leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite  ;  fmaller 
flinging  Nettle. 

3 .  Urtica  foliis  oppofltis  cordatis ,  amentis  fru8iferis  glolo- 
fis.  Nettle  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
feed-bearing  globular  Katkins ;  commonly  called  Roman 
Nettle. 

4.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovatolanceolatis,  fubintegerrimis, 
amentis  fruftiferis  globofis.  Nettle  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  almoft  entire,  and  placed  oppofite,  and 
globular  feed-bearing  katkins ;  commonly  called  Spanijh 
Marjoram. 

5.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  triparti tis  incifis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
282.  Nettle  with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  cut  in¬ 
to  three  parts. 

6.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  oblongis,  amentis  cylindricis folita- 
riis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984.  Nettle  with  oblong  leaves 
which  are  placed.oppofite  ,and  fingle,  cylindrical,  undivided 
katkins. 

7.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  crena- 
tis,  amentis  cylindricis  indivifis.  Nettle  with  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed,  crenated  leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  cylindrical  undivided  katkins. 

8.  Urtica  foliis  alternis  cordato-evatis,  amentis  racemofis 
diflichis  ereStis.  Hort.  Cliff.  441.  Nettle  with  oval  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternate  and  ereft,  branch¬ 
ing,  double  katkins. 

9.  Urtica  foliis  alternis  orbiculato  utrinque  acutis  fubtus  to - 
mentofis.  Hort.  C/ff.  441  .  Nettle  with  orbicular  leaves, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  placed  oppofite,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  fide. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  a  very  common  weed  upon 
the  Tides  of  banks,  ditches,  and  other  uncultivated  places, 
where  its  roots  will  fpread,  and  over-run  the  grounds,  fo 
that  it  (hould  always  be  carefully  extirpated  from  gardens ; 
it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  may  eafily  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  fields  at  almoft  any  feafon. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  very  common  weed  in  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields ;  but  it  being  an  annual  plant,  is  not 
jfo  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  former. 
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Thefe  plants  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Romney  mar(h,  and  near 
Yarmouth  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant  which  rifes  three  feet 
high.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  thick,  of  a  parple  colour, 
armed  in  every  part  with  flinging  hairs.  The  branches 
come  out  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ending  in 
acute  points,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  op¬ 
pofite  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  alfo  armed  with 
flinging  hairs  on  both  Tides.  The  male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at  the  fame 
joint  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  ;  the  male  (landing  above  the 
female,  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks  or  katkins,  placed 
very  loofely.  The  female  flowers  have  (horter  foot-ftalks, 
and  are  in  globular  heads ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
(hining  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  flax. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  growing  naturally  in  the 
Balearick  iflards,  which  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Salvadore , 
an  apothecary  in  Barcelona ,  who  Tent  the  feeds  to  England , 
which  were  Town  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  the  plants, 
when  cultivated,  approached  fo  near  to  the  laft  mentioned 
fort,  in  every  part  except  the  colour  of  the  (talk,  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  of  its  being  a  diftintt  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  much  flenderer 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  feldom  branch.  The  leaves 
are  placed  by  pairs,  upon  very  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  for  the  mod  part  entire,  and  have 
male  and  female  flowers  fpringing  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  (haped  like  the  former,  the  whole  plant 
being  armed  with  flinging  hairs. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated,  by  fowing  their 
feeds  in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds, 
or  the  borders  of  the  pleafure  garden,  interfperfing  them 
amongft  other  plants,  that  they  may  not  be  eafily  difeovered 
by  perfons  whom  there  is  a  defign  to  deceive,  by  gathering 
a  fprig  for  them  to  fmell  to.  After  the  plants  have  taken 
root  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  only  to  keep 
them  clear  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ;  this  has  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root,  from  which  fpring  up  many  fquare  ftalks, 
which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garni(hed  with  oblong  leaves, 
deeply  cut  into  three  lobes,  which  are  acutely  indented  on 
their  edges ;  thefe  ftand  oppofite  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in 
long  cylindrical  katkins ;  the  male  are  produced  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  female  on  the  upper ;  the 
latter  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  flax,  inclofed  in 
the  three-cornered  empalement  of  the  flower. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting 
of  the  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  moll  foils  or  fituationj. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  North  America ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  lucid  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  fawed  leaves,  having  three  longitudinal 
veins  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in 
fingle  katkins,  which  are  not  divided  ;  they  appear  late  in 
the  year,  and  unlefs  the  autumn  is  very  favourable,  the 
feeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this, 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  out  many  ftalks 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garniflied  with  oval  fpear- 
(haped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  (landing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks;  they  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  long,  cylindrical,  undivided  katkins ;  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Virginia. 
The  root  is  perennial ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  hand  alternately  upon 
the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  branching  katkins  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
this  country. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  common  in  many  Englijh  gardens, 
where  they  are  preferved  more  for  the  fake  of  variety  than 
for  any  beauty.  They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  almolt  any  foil  or  fituation, 
and  will  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  this  climate  in  the 
open  air. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  where  it  is  titled 
Peama ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending  up  many  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves,  drawing  to  points  at  both  ends,  flawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  very 
white  on  their  under,  and  have  five  longitudinal  veins ; 
they  are  placed  alternately,  and  ftand  upon  very  long  flender 
foot  ftalks.  The  flowers  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftaik  in  loofe  katkins ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  the  fpring,  for  at  that  feafon  this 
plant  is  in  its  leall  vigour,  the  winter  being  the  time  when 
it  is  moft  flourifhing. 

The  plants  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  as  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  without  artificial  heat 
in  England,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  ftove,  and 
only  expofed  to  the  open  air  for  three  months  in  the  heat 
of  fummer. 

UVA.  URSI.  See  Arbutus. 

VULNERARIA.  See  Anthyllis. 

UVULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  373. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement  ;  it  has  fx  oblong,  ere  ft,  fpcar- 
fl.aped petals,  and Jix  awl-Jhaped  famina,  terminated  by  oblong, 
ere  ft ,  four-cornered  fummits ;  it  has  an  oblong,  obtufe,  three- 
cornered  germen ,  fupporting  a  fyle  longer  than  the  famina, 
crowned  by  a  triple,  obtufe ,  fpreading  figma.  The  germen  af- 
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ACHENDORFIA.  Burman. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  flowers  are  ranged  alternately  in  clujlers  on  the 
fide  of  the  falk,  each  clufler  having  acute  pointed  fpatha  ;  each 
fewer  has  fix  oblong  petals ,  the  three  upper  are  ere  ft ,  fipread 
open,  and  are  joined  at  bottom  ;  two  on  the  fide  fipread  open  like 
wings ;  the  lower  forms  a  kind  of  keel ;  it  has  a  protuberant 
neftarium  on  each  fide  the  upper  petal ,  with  three  awl-fbaped 
famina,  which  decline,  terminated  by  horizontal  fummits,  and 
am  oval  three-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  one  awl-Jhaped  fiyle, 
crownedby  a  finglc  figma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval,  three-cornered,  hairy  capfule,  with  three  cells,  containing 
fhrec  aval  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Wachendorfia  fcapo fimplici,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Wa- 
chtndorha  with  a  ftmple  ftaik. 
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terward  turns  to  an  oblong  obtufe  capfule,  with  three  lobes  and 
as  many  cells,  filed  with  flat  orbicular  feeds ,  ranged  in  a  double 
order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Uvularia  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  304. 
Uvularia  with  leaves  embracing  the  ftaik. 

2.  Uvularia  foliis  perfoliatis.  Amcsn.  Acad.  2.  p.  3. 
Uvularia  with  perfoliate  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  The 
root  is  perennial,  but  the  ftaik  is  annual ;  it  rifes  about  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  branches  from  the  lower 
part,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  upon  long  flender 
foot-ilalks ;  they  are  corr.pofed  of  fix  oblong  naked  petals, 
of  a  yellovvifh  colour;  thefe  hang  downward,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  flalk.  The  root  is  com¬ 
pelled  of  many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  from  which  fpring  up 
feveral  ftalks,  which  for  the  moft  part  divide  into  two  at  a 
fmall  height  from  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  pointed  leaves,  which  are  broad  at  their 
bafe,  furrounding  the  ftaik  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  ftaik 
run  through  them.  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  fix  ob¬ 
long  yellow  petals,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  thefe  ftand  upon 
flender  floot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves, 
and  hang  downward,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

They  are  both  very  hardy  plants,  and  will  live  in  the  full 
ground  ;  but  as  the  flowers  have  not  much  beauty,  fo  they 
are  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  their  roots.  The  beft  feafon  for  removing 
them  is  about  Michaelmas,  when  their  roots  may  be  feparated, 
and  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  ;  but  this 
fhould  olily  be  done  every  third  year,  for  if  they  are  often  re¬ 
moved,  the  plants  will  not  thrive  fo  well  or  flower  fo  ftrong, 
as  when  they  ftand  two  or  three  years  unremoved  ;  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  foil  not  too  wet  or  ftiff,  but  a  gentle  Hazel  loam. 
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2.  Wachendorfia  fcapo  polyfiachio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Wachendorfia  with  ftalks  fending  out  many  flower  ftems. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
the  roots  of  both  have  many  ftrong  fibres  fpringing  from  a 
flefhy  head  ;  out  of  thefe  heads  arife  feveral  plaited  leaves ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  are  much  fmaller  than  the  fecond  fort ; 
from  the  center  arii'es  the  flower- ftaik,  which  in  the  firft 
fort  is  ftrait.  Ample,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  white  flowers,  difpoftd  in  foofe  fpikes ;  but  the 
ftaik  of  the  fecond  fort  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  alternately  clufters  of  flowers,  each  clufter  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  fpatha,  which  withers  and  remains  on 
the  ftaik  till  it  decays.  The  flowers  of  this  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  white,  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow.  The  petals  are  divided  into  fix  parts 
almoft  to  the  bottom;  they  have  each  three  ftamina  and 

one 
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one  flyle,  which  fits  on  the  germen,  crowned  by  horizontal 
fummits.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  three- 
cornered  capfule,  having  threecells, containing  three  oval  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  ufually  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  their  roots,  becaufe  their  feeds 
do  not  often  come  to  perfe&ion  in  England. ;  but  when  they 
do,  if  they  are  fown  in  pots  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
the  pots  placed  in  a  garden-frame  in  the  autumn  to  fcreen 
the  feeds  from  froft,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  and  when  they  are  flrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  may  be 
expofed  abroad  till  the  autumn  ;  then  they  ihould  be  placed 
under  a  frame  to  fcreen  them  from  froft,  for  they  will  not 
live  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in  England.  The 
fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  feafon  is  warm, 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  offsets  which  are  taken  from  the  old  roots,  muff  be 
planted  in  feparate  pots,  and  after  they  have  taken  root, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

WALKERIA. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  piece,  cut  half  way  into 
Jive  fegments,  which  are  reflexed ;  the  corolla  of  the  flower  is  cf 
one  petal,  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments,  which  are  concave  ; 
it  has  five  incurved  flamina,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petal, 
crowned  hy  oval  fummits,  and  a  conical  germen  without  any  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  fmall  blunt  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  conical  capfule,  divided  into  five  cells ,  each  containing  one 
angular  feed. 

The  title  of  this  genus  is  given  in  honour  of  Doflor 
Richard  Walker,  Vice-Mailer  of  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge, 
who  is  a  great  lover  of  botany,  and  has  lately  eflablilhed 
a  botanick  garden  in  Cambridge,  for  the  public  ufe  of  the 
univerfity. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  feeds  of  which 
were  brought  from  the  Eaf  -Indies,  but  from  what  particular 
part  we  are  not  acquainted. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  are  diffufed  and 
trail  upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  leaves  about 
the  fize  of  thole  of  Chitkweed,  but  of  a  thicker  confidence, 
and  of  a  bluilh  colour,  Handing  upon  fhort  fooc-dalks :  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  w  ings  of  the  flalk  at  each  joint, 
having  very  lhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Winter  Cherry,  but  of  a  fine  blue 
colour  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  conical  capfules,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  cells,  each  containing  one  angular  feed. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring;  but  as  the  feeds  do  frequently 
lye  long  in  the  ground,  fo  it  is  t’ne  furefl  way  to  fow  them 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed,  becaufe  if 
the  plants  do  not  rife  in  due  time,  the  pots  may  be  removed 
to  another  hot-bed,  which  will  earn'd  the  feeds  to  vegetate. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  flrong  enough  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them  until  they 
have  taken  root  again  ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have 
a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
and  duly  watered.  The  beginning  of  July  they  will  flower, 
and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn  ;  but  if  the  plants  Ihould 
come  up  late  in  fummer,  and  not  perfect  their  feeds,  if  the 
pots  are  removed  in  autumn,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  Hove,  the  plants  may  be  preserved  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  fo  will  flower  early  the  next  fummer,  and  thereby  good 
feeds  may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the  plants  come  up  early, 
and  produce  good  feeds  the  fame  year,  they  feldom  continue 
longer. 

WALKS  are  made  either  of  gravel,  fand,  or  Grafs  ; 
thefe  three  foits  of  walks  are  the  moft  common  in  England, 
but  where  gravel  or  fand  cannot  be  procured,  they  are 
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fometimes  laid  with  powdered  coal,  fea-coal  alhes,  and 
fometimes  of  powdered  brick,  but  thefe  are  rarely  ufed, 
when  either  gravel  or  fand  can  be  procured  ;  however,  where 
fea-coal  afhes  can  be  had,  it  is  preferable  to  the  powdered 
coal  or  bricks,  becaufe  they  bind  very  hard,  and  never  flick 
to  the  feet  in  frolly  weather,  which  is  a  good  quality,  but 
the  darknefs  of  its  colour  has  been  an  objection  to  the  uie 
of  it  in  gardens ;  however,  for  wildernefs- walks  I  think  it 
is  preferable  to  moll  other  materials,  but  I  fnall  proceed  to 
give  dire&ions  for  the  making  of  the  feveral  forts  of  walks, 
and  firft  of  the  gravel-walks. 

in  order  to  the  laying  of  walks  in  gardens,  when  they 
are  marked  out,  the  earth  Ihould  be.  taken  away  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  that  the  bottom  of  them  may  be  filled  with  fo  me 
lime-rubbilh,  or  coarfe  gravel,  flint  Hones,  or  other  rocky 
materials,  which  will  be  ferviceable  to  prevent  weeds  from 
growing  through  the  gravel,  and  alfo  to  keep  away  worm- 
calls.  This  bottom  Ihould  be  laid  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
thick,  over  which  the  coat  of  gravel  Ihould  be  fix  or  eight 
inches ;  which  gravel  Ihould  be  fine,  but  yet  not  fereened, 
becaufe  that  fpoils  it.  This  Ihould  be  laid  on  a  heap, 
rounding,  that  the  larger  rough  Hones  may  run  down  on 
the  fides,  which  being  every  now  and  then  raked  off,  the 
gravel  by  that  means  will  be  fufficiently  fine. 

After  the  gravel  has  been  laid  to  the  thicknefs  above- 
mentioned,  then  the  walks  mull  be  exactly  levelled,  and 
raked  true  from  all  great  drips,  as  well  as  little  holes.  By 
this  means  moll  of  the  Hones  of  the  walks  will  be  raked 
under  your  feet,  which  fhould  rather  be  gently  fprinkled 
back  again,  over  the  laft  length  that  is  raked,  than  buried 
(as  is  the  pradlice  of  ir.aiiy  gardeners) ;  for  by  this  means 
the  walk  will  lie  much  harder,  and  the  coarfeil  Hones  will 
very  much  contribute  to  its  firmnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  faulc  committed  frequently,  in  lay¬ 
ing  walks  too  round,  and  fome  to  that  degree,  that  they 
cannot  be  walked  on  with  that  cafe  and  pleafure  that  ought 
to  be. 

The  common  allowance  for  a  gravel  walk  of  five  feet 
breadth,  is  an  inch  rife  in  crown  ;  fo  that  if  a  walk  be 
twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  this  proportion,  it  will  be 
four  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  each  fide,  and  a 
walk  of  twenty-five  feet  will  be  five  inches,  one  of  thirty 
feet  fix  inches,  and  fo  on. 

When  a  walk  has  been  thus  carefully  laid,  trodden  down, 
and  raked,  or  rather,  after  every  length  cr  part  of  it  (which 
commonly  is  about  fifteen  feet  each) ,  then  it  ihould  be  idled 
weil,  both  in  length  and  alfo  crofs-ways.  The  perfon  who 
roils  it,  ihould  wear  fhoes  with  flat  heels,  that  he  may  not 
make  holes  in  the  walks,  for  when  thefe  are  once  made  in 
a  new  walk,  it  will  net  be  eafy  to  roll  them  out  again. 

In  order  to  lay  gravel-walks  firm,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  them  three  or  four  water-rollings,  that  is,  they  mufl  be 
rolled  when  it  rains  fo  very  fall,  that  the  walks  fwim  with 
water  ;  this  will  caufe  the  gravel  to  bind,  fo  that  when  the 
walks  come  to  be  dry,  they  will  be  as  hard  as  terrace. 

Iron-mould  gravel  is  accounted  the  bell  for  binding,  or 
gravel  with  a  little  binding  loam  amongft  it  ;  which  latter, 
though  it  be  apt  to  Hick  to  the  heels  of  ihoes  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  yet  nothing  binds  better  in  dry  weather. 

When  the  gravel  is  over  far.dy  or  (harp,  loam  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  it,  which,  if  they  be  cail  together  in 
heaps,  and  well  mixed,  will  bind  like  a  rock  ;  wheieas 
loole  gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  and  uneafy  to  walk  on,  as 
any  other  fault  in  a  walk  can  render  it. 

The  befl  gravel  for  walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth 
pebbles  (as  is  that  dug  at  Black  heath),  which,  being  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  loam,  will  bind  like  a  rock,  and 
is  never  injured  by  wet  or  dry  weather,  and  the  pebbles 
being  fmooth,  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  turned  up,  and  loofened 
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by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  are  thofe  which  are  angular  and  I  carried  through  woods  and  plantations,  fo  that  thefe  are 

*  ”  r  ■’  ’  *  “  r“11  Ihady  and  convenient  for  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Thefe  are  ufually  carried  about,  winding  as  much  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of 
wood  to  make  the  walks  private  ;  and  that  the  pcrfons  who 
arc  walking  in  one  part  of  them,  may  not  be  feen  by  thofe 
who  are  in  any  of  the  other  parts.  Where  thefe  walks  are 
contrived  with  judgment,  a  fmall  extent  of  ground  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  great  many  turns,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  walk  fome 
miles  in  a  fmall  garden.  But  thefe  turns  ffiould  be  made 
as  natural  as  poflible,  fo  as  not  to  appear  too  much  like  a 
work  of  art,  which  will  never  pleafe  fo  long  as  the  former. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  walks  mull  be  proportioned  to  the 
fize  of  the  ground,  which  in  a  large  extent  may  be  eight 
or  ten  feet  wide  ;  but  in  fmall  gardens  five  or  fix  feet  will 
fufficient.  As  the  walks  are  defigned  to  wind  as  much 
as  the  ground  will  allow,  fo  this  width  will  be  fufficient, 
jecaufe  the  wider  they  are,  the  greater  muft  be  the  turns, 
otherwife  the  walks  will  not  be  private  for  any  diftance. 
Befides,  as  it  will  be  proper  to  line  the  fades  of  thefe  walks 
with  Honeyfuckles,  Sweet-briar,  Rofes,  and  many  other 
fweet- flowering  ffirubs,  fo  the  tall  trees  ffiould  be  placed  at 
leaf!  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  walk,  to  allow  room  for  thefe. 
But  as  1  fhall  particularly  treat  of  the  method  of  laying  out 
wilaernefl’es,  and  planting  of  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  as  nearly  refembling  a  natural  wood  as  poflible, 
under  its  proper  head,  I  ffiall  add  nothing  more  in  this 
place,  except  a  few  common  directions  for  making  of  thefe 
fand-walks. 

When  the  ground  is  traced  out  in  the  manner  as  the  walks 
are  defigned,  the  earth  ffiould  be  taken  out  of  the  walks,, 
and  laid  in  the  quarters.  The  depth  of  this  mull  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  for  where  the  ground 
is  dry,  the  walks  need  not  be  elevated  much  above  the 
quarters,  fo  the  earth  ffiould  be  taken  out  four  or  five  inches 
deep  in  fuch  places ;  but  where  the  ground  is  wet,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  walks  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches  below 
the  furface,  that  the  walks  may  be  raifed  fo  high,  as  to 
throw  off  the  wet  into-  the  quarters,  which  will  render  them 
more  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on. 

After  the  earth  is  taken  out  of  the  intended  depth,  the 
bottom  of  the  walks  ffiould  be  laid  with  rubbiffi,  coarfe 
gravel,  or  whatever  of  the  like  nature  can  be  molf  readily 
procured.  This  ffiould  be  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  thick, 
and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  working  through  it  ;  then  the  fand  ffiould  be  laid  up¬ 
on  this  about  three  inches  thick,  and  after  treading  it  down  as 
clofe  as  poflible,  it  ffiould  be  raked  over  to  level  and  fmooth 
the  furface.  In  doing  of  this,  the  whole  ffiould  be  laid  a 
little  rounding  to  throw  off  the  wet,  but  there  will  be  no 
neceffity  of  obferving  any  exaCtnefs  therein  ;  for  as  the 
whole  ground  is  to  have  as  little  appearance  of  art  as  pof- 
fible,  the  rounding  of  thefe  walks  ffiould  be  as  natural, 
and  only  fo  contrived  as  that  the  water  may  have  free  paf- 
fage  from  them. 

The  fand  with  which  thefe  walks  are  laid  ffiould  be  fuch 
as  will  bind,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  troublefome  to  walk 
on  them  in  dry  weather ;  for  if  the  fand  be  of  a  loofe  na¬ 
ture,  it  will  be  moved  with  ftrong  gales  of  wind,  and  in 
dry  weather  will  Aide  from  under  the  feet.  If,  after  thefe 
walks  are  laid,  they  are  well  rolled  two  or  three  times,  it 
will  fettle  them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  firm.  If  the  fand  is 
too  much  inclinable  to  loam,  it  will  alfo  be  attended  with 
as  ill  confequence  as  that  which  is  too  loofe,  for  this  will 
Hick  to  the  feet  after  every  rain  ;  fo  that  where  fand  can  be 
obtained  of  a  middle  nature,  it  ffiould  always  be  preferred. 

In  fome  countries  where  fand  cannot  be  eaftly  procured, 
thefe  walks  may  be  hid  with  fea-ffiells  well  pounded,  fo  as 
to  reduce  them  to  a  powder,  which  will  bind  extremely 
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rough  ;  for  where  walks  are  laid  with  fuch  gravel  as  is  full 
of  irregular  ftones,  they  appear  unfightly  in  a  day’s  time 
after  rolling,  becaufe  the  ftones  will  rife  upon  the  furface 
whenever  they  are  walked  upon,  but  the  fmooth  pebbles 
will  remain  hanbfome  two  or  three  days  without  rolling. 

Gravel-walks  are  not  only  very  neceflary  near  the  houfe, 
but  there  ffiould  always  be  one  carried  quite  round  the  gar¬ 
den,  becaufe,  being  foon  dry  after  rain,  they  are  proper 
for  walking  on  in  all  feafons ;  but  then  thefe  ffiould  be 
narrow,  and  thofe  adjoining  to  the  houfe  ought  to  be  large 
and  magnificent,  proportionable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe 
and  garden.  The  principal  of  thefe  walks  ffiould  be 
elevated,  and  carried  parallel  with  the  houfe,  fo  as  to  form 
a  terrace  ;  this  ffiould  extend  itfelf  each  way,  in  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  garden ;  fo  that  from  this  there  may  be 
a  communication  with  the  flde-walks,  without  going  on  the 
Grafs,  that  there  may  be  a  dry  walk  continued  quite  through 
the  gardens;  but  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  fight,  than 
that  of  a  ftrait  gravel-walk  leading  to  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
interfering  the  Grafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  like  the  ftiff 
formal  Grafs-plats  fequently  made  in  little  court-yards  by 
perfons  of  low  tafte. 

Grafs- walks  in  gardens  were  formerly  in  great  efleem,  and 
looked  upon  as  neceflary  ornaments  to  a  garden  ;  but  of 
late  years  they  have  jultly  been  baniffied  by  every  perfon  of 
true  tafte,  for  thofe  narrow  flips  of  Grafs  were  very  un¬ 
fightly,  and  far  from  being  ornamental,  and  for  the  moft 
part  ufelefs,  being  generally  too  damp  for  perfons  of  tender 
conftitutions  to  walk  upon  ;  and  whenever  they  were  con- 
ilatitly  ufed,  they  became  bare  in  the  places  frequently 
trodden,  fo  were  rendered  more  unfightly  ;  and  as  the  in¬ 
tention  of  walks  in  gardens  is  to  have  at  all  feafons  a  dry 
communication  throughout  the  garden,  for  exercife  and  re¬ 
creation,  Grafs-walks  were  very  improper,  becaufe  every 
ffiower  of  rain  made  them  fo  wet,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  ufe  a 
eonfiderable  time,  and  the  dews  render  them  too  damp 
for  ufe  either  in  the  morning  or  evening  ;  and  if  the  Grafs 
of  walks  is  not  very  fine  and  ffiort,  like  that  of  the  downs, 
it  will  be  very  troublefome  to  walk  upon  ;  befides,  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  fo  dry,  as  that  perfons  may  with  fafety 
walk  upon  Grafs,  the  lawns  and  other  parts  of  verdure  in 
gardens  are  better  adapted  for  ufe,  than  any  of  thofe  formal 
itiff  walks,  which  Were  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  lait  age. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  making  of  gravel-walks, 
I  ffiall  come  next  to  treat  of  fand  walks,  which  are  now 
very  frequently  made  in  gardens,  as  being  lefs  expenfive  in 
the  making,  and  alfo  in  keeping,  than  the  former  ;  and  in 
very  large  irregular  gardens,  which  are  fuch  as  moft  perfons 
this  is  a  very  great  article  ;  for  as  the  greateft  part 
of  the  walks  which  are  made  in  gardens,  are  carried  about 
in  an  irregular  manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  bandfome,  if  they  were  laid  with  gravel,  efpecially 
where  they  aie  (haded  by  trees,  for  the  dripping  of  the 
water  from  their  branches,  in  hard  rains,  is  apt  to  waffi  the 
gravel  in  ho'es,  and  render  the  walks  very  unfightly  ;  and 
when  thefe  wood-walks  are  of  Giais,  they  do  not  appear 
lightly,  nor  are  they  very  proper  for  walking  on  ;  for  after 
rain  they  continue  fo  long  damp  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
»fe,  ar.d  the  Grafs  generally  grows  fpiry  and  weak  for  want 
of  air,  and  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the  trees,  will  by 
degrees  be  deltroyed  ;  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  lay 
thefe  walks  with  fand,  which  will  be  dry  ar.d  wholefome ; 
and  whenever  they  appear  moffy,  or  any  weeds  begin  to 
grow  on  them,  if  they  are  feuffltd  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe 
in  dry  weather,  ar.d  then  raked  fmooth,  it  will  deflroy  the 
weeds  at  d  nv  fs,  and  make  the  walks  appear  as  freffi  and 
handfome  as  if  they  had  been  new  laid. 

In  the  modern  way  of  laying  out  gardens,  the  walks  are 
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well,  provided  they  are  rolled  now  and  then ;  but  where  1 
none  of  thefe  can  be  eafily  procured,  fea-coal  allies,  or 
whatever  elfe  can  be  gotten,  which  will  bind  and  be  dry  to 
the  feet,  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  where  any  of 
thefe  can  only  be  had  in  fmall  quantities,  the  walks  (hould 
have  a  greater  (hare  of  rubbilh  laid  in  their  bottom,  and 
thefe  fpread  thinly  over  them  ;  and  in  mod  places  rubbilh, 
rou<rh  Hones,  or  coarfe  gravel,  may  be  eafily  procured. 

WALLS  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  gardens,  for  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  fuch  fruits  as  are  too  delicate  to  be  perfected  in 
this  country  without  fuch  affillance.  Thefe  are  built  with 
different  materials  ;  in  fome  countries  they  are  built  of 
done,  in  others  with  brick,  according  as  the  materials  can 
be  procured  bed  and  cheaped. 

Of  all  materials  proper  for  building  walls  for  fruit-trees, 
brick  is  the  bed,  in  that  it  is  not  only  the  handfomed,  but 
the  warmed  and  kinded  for  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  be- 
fides  that,  it  affords  the  bed  conveniency  of  nailing,  for 
fmaller  nails  will  ferve  in  them  than  in  done  walls,  efpeci- 
alfy  if  the  joints  are  not  too  large  ;  and  brick  walls,  with 
copings  of  free-done,  and  done  piladers  or  columns,  at  pro¬ 
per  didances,  to  feparate  the  trees,  and  break  off  the  force 
of  the  winds,  make  not  only  the  mod  beautiful,  but  the 
mod  durable  walls. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  there  are  walls  built  both  of 
brick  and  done,  which  have  been  very  commodious.  The 
bricks  of  fome  places  are  not  of  themfelves  fubdantial 
enough  for  walls,  nor  arc  they  any  where  fo  durable  as  j 
done;  and  therefore  fome  perfons,  that  they  might  have 
walls  both  fubdantial  and  wholefome,  have  built  double 
ones,  the  outfide  being  of  done  and  the  infide  brick,  or  a 
done  wall  lined  with  brick  ;  but  when  thefe  are  built,  there 
mull  be  great  care  taken  to  bind  the  bricks  well  into  the 
done,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  the 
other.efpecially  when  hard  frod  comes  after  much  wet;  which 
fwells  the  mortar,  and  frequently  throws  down  the  bricks, 
when  the  wails  are  only  faced  with  them  and  not  well  tied 
into  the  done. 

Where  the  walls  are  built  entirely  of  done,  there  Ihould 
be  trellid'es  fixed  up  againd  them,  for  the  more  convenient 
fadening  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  timbers  of  thefe 
efpaliers  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
fixed  crofs  each  other,  at  about  four  inches  didance  ;  for 
if  they  are  at  a  much  greater  didance,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
faden  the  (hoots  of  the  trees  properly.  As  this  trellis  will 
be  laid  clofe  to  the  wall,  the  branches  of  the  nees  will  lie 
about  two  inches  from  the  wall,  in  which  pofition  the  fruit 
will  ripen  better  than  when  it  lies  clofe  to  the  wall  ;  io  that 
there  fhould  always  be  thefe  efpaliers  framed  againll  them, 
which  will  render  thefe  walls  very  good  for  fruit-trees, 
which,  without  the  efpaliers,  feldorn  are  found  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  ripening  the  fruits  well,  befides  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  no  good  fadening  for  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

There  have  been  feveral  trials  made  of  walls  built  in 
different  forms  ;  fome  of  them  having  been  built  femicir- 
cular,  others  in  angles  of  various  forms,  and  proje&ing 
more  towards  the  north,  to  fcreen  off  the  cold  winds  ;  but 
there  has  not  been  any  method  as  yet,  which  has  iucceeded 
near  fo  well,  as  that  of  making  the  walls  drait  and  build¬ 
ing  them  upright. 

The  faired  trial  which  I  have  feen  made  of  circular 
walls  was  at  Goodwood  in  SuJJex ,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond ,  where,  in  the  middle  of  two  fouth  walls,  there 
were  two  large  fegments  of  circles,  in  which  there  were  the 
lame  forts  of  fruit  trees  planted,  as  againd  the  drait  parts 
of  the  walls  ;  but  there  never  was  any  fruit  upon  the  trees 
in  the  circular  part  of  the  walls  which  came  to  maturity, 


nor  were  the  trees  of  long  contirfliance,  being  blighted 
every  fpring,  and  in  a  few  years  were  totally  dedroyed  ; 
and  when  the  branches  of  thofe  trees,  which  grew  upon  the 
drait  part  of  the  walls,  had  extended  themfelves  fo  far  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  led  into  the  circular  part*  of  the 
walls,  they  were  condantly  blighted  and  killed. 

When  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the  circular 
parts  were  dedroyed,  the  walls  were  filled  with  Vines ;  but 
the  Grapes  of  the  fame  fort  were  a  full  month  later  than 
thofe  growing  againd  the  drait  parts  of  the  walls  ;  fo  that 
they  rarely  ripened,  which  occafioned  their  being  rooted 
out,  and  figs  were  afterwards  planted,  but  the  fruit  of  thefe 
fucceeded  little  better ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any 
trees  or  plants  will  thrive  fo  well  in  thefe  circles,  where  there 
is  a  condant  draught  of  air  round  them,  which  renders  the 
fituation  much  colder  than  the  open  free  air. 

I  have  alfo  feen,  at  Mr.  he  Cour's  garden  in  Holland ,  fome 
walls  built  in  angles  of  different  forms ;  but  thefe  fuc¬ 
ceeded  no  better  than  the  circles  before  mentioned  ;  for  I 
did  not  find  one  tree  in  health  againd  the  walls,  nor  did  they 
produce  fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  fchemes  which  have  been  pro- 
pofed  by  different  perfons,  for  the  building  of  walls  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  ripening  of  fruits  ;  among  which  there  was  a 
very  ingenious  book  written  fome  years  ago,  intitled, 
Fruit -walls  improved,  by  inclining  them,  to  the  horizon ;  in 
which  the  author  has  diewn,  by  calculation,  that  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  number  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall 
upon  fuch  walls,  than  upon  thofe  which  are  built  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  and  from  thence  has  drawn  calculations,  that 
walls  fo  built  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  accelerating  of 
fruit ;  and  he  has  taken  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  diffe¬ 
rent  inclinations,  which  fuch  walls  fhould  have  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  climates,  in  order  to  receive  the  greated  number  of  the 
fun’s  rays.  This  theory  feems  to  have  all  the  demondra- 
tion  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  but  upon  trial  has  not  iuc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  lead  ;  for  as  thefe  wails  mud  be  built  againll 
banks  of  earth,  the  damps  which  arife  from  the  ground 
overbalance  the  advantage  of  the  fun’s  rays  ;  befides,  thefe 
doping  walls  being  much  more  expofed  to  the  cold  dews  in 
the  night,  the  fruit  will  be  more  chilled  thereby  ;  and  in  the 
fpring  the  morning  frods  will  prove  much  more  deftruftive 
to  the  tender  blolfoms  of  the  fruit-trees,  as  they  will  be 
more  expofed  to  them  than  againd  an  upright  wall ;  add  to 
this  their  being  much  more  expofed  to  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  and  it  will  be  found,  by  coinparing  the  advantages 
propofed  from  thefe  walls,  with  the  difadvantages  to  which 
the  fruit-trees  will  be  expofed,  that  upright  walls  will  have 
the  preference;  for  it  is  not  the  dronged  rays  of  the  fun, 
in  the  heat  of  fummer,  which  are  fo  much  wanting  for 
ripening  of  fruit,  as  the  continuance  of  a  moderate  lhare 
of  warmth  ;  and,  above  all,  the  having  of  the  fun  in  a 
morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  dews  of  the  night  early,  is  of 
the  greated  ufe ;  ar.d  in  this  refpedt  the  upright  walls  are 
much  preferable  to  the  doping,  as  they  will  have  the  diredl 
rays  of  the  fun  in  the  morning,  which  will  be  oblique  oo 
the  other. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  the  painting  of 
walls  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  as  they  fuppofe  the  dark 
colour  will  imbibe  more  of  the  fun’s  rays,  fo  will  retain 
the  warmth  longer  ;  this  alfo  anfvvers  better  in  theory  than 
in  practice;  for  although  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  a  black 
wall  is  wanner  to  the  touch  than  a  common  brick  wall, 
yet,  as  the  fruit  generally  is  fnuated  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
i  the  wall,  it  receives  no  benefit  from  the  warmth  of  the  wall, 
but  it  is  the  refleded  heat  which  accelerates  the  ripening  of 
fruit ;  therefore  I  would  advife  every  one  to  make  fair  trials 
of  thefe  things  before  they  put  them  in  praftice,  and  not 
l  take  upon  trull  what  they  may  be  told  by  perfens,  who  are 
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too  fanguine  in  recommending  to  others  fchemes,  which 
they  have  adopted  upon  very  flight  principles,  or  perhaps 
upon  a  Angle  trial  ;  this  painting  of  the  walls  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  fame  perfon  who  wrote  upon  inclining  walls, 
and  he  has  propofed  this  upon  the  fame  principles ;  but  the 
introducing  of  thefe  fchemes  fliould  be  avoided,  until 
there  have  been  fufficient  trials  made  to  warrant  their  ufe. 

Where  perfons  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence  in  the 
building  of  their  walls  fubftantial,  they  will  find  it  anfwer 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  flightly  built,  not  only  in 
their  duration,  but  alfo  in  their  warmth  ;  therefore  a  wall 
two  bricks  thick,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  better  than  one 
brick  and  a  half ;  and  if  in  the  building  of  garden  walls 
they  are  grouted  with  foft  mortar,  to  fill  and  clofe  all  the 
joints,  the  walls  will  be  much  flronger,  and  the  air  will  not 
fo  eafily  penetrate  through  them,  as  it  does  through  thofe 
which  are  built  in  the  common  way. 

According  to  the  modern  tafte  in  gardening,  there  are 
very  few  walls  built  round  gardens,  which  is  certainly  very 
right ;  not  only  with  regard  to  the  pleafure  of  viewing  the 
neighbouring  country  from  the  garden,  but  alfo  in  regard  to 
the  expence,  therefore  the  quantity  of  walling  fliould  be 
proportioned  to  the  fruit  confumed  in  the  family  ;  but  as  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  inclofe  the  kitchen-garden,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  garden  fluff,  fo,  if  that  be  walled  round,  it 
will  contain  as  much  fruit  as  will  be  ufually  wanted  in  the 
family,  becaufe  the  kitchen-garden  is  always  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  perfons  maintained;  but  if  the  quantity 
of  walling  which  furrounds  the  kitchen-garden,  fliould  be 
judged  too  little  for  the  fupply  of  fruit,  there  may  be  a 
crofs  wall  built  through  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
or,  where  the  fuse  of  the  garden  will  admit,  there  may  be 
two  crofs  walls  built ;  but  this  mud  not  be  done,  where 
there  is  not  room  to  place  the  walls  at  lead  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  afunder,  and  if  they  are  allowed  a  much 
greater  diftance  it  will  be  better ;  and  as  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  fliould  always  be  placed  out  of  fight  from  the  houfe, 
the  walls  may  be  hid  by  plantations  of  fhrubs  at  fame  little 
diflance. 

The  bell:  afpe£l  for  walls  in  England  is,  to  have  one  point 
to  the  eafiward  of  the  fouth  ;  for  thefe  will  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  will  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  well: 
and  fouth-wefl  winds  (which  are  very  injurious  to  fruits  in 
England)  than  thofe  walls  which  are  built  due  fouth.  I 
know  there  are  many  perfons  who  object  to  the  turning  of 
walls  the  leal!  point  to  the  eall,  on  account  of  the  blights 
which  they  fay  come  from  that  quarter  in  the  fpring;  but 
from  many  years  experience  and  obfervation  I  can  affirm, 
that  blights  as  often  attack  thofe  walls  which  are  open  to 
the  fouth-wefl,  as  thofe  which  are  built  to  any  other  af- 
peft ;  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ob¬ 
serve  for  feven  years,  which  afpedled  walls  fuffer  mod  from 
blights,  will  find  thofe  which  are  built  with  a  point  to  the 
eallward  of  the  fouth,  as  feldom  blighted  as  thofe  which 
are  turned  to  any  other  afpedl ;  therefore,  in  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  a  kitchen  garden,  there  fliould  be  as  great  length 
of  thefe  walls  built  as  the  ficuation  of  the  ground  will 
admit. 

The  next  heft  afpedl  is  due  fouth,  and  the  next  to  that 
fouth  eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  fouth-wefl  for  the  rea- 
fons  before  alligned  ;  but  as  there  will,  for  the  mod  part, 
be  fouth-wefl  and  weft  walls  in  every  garden,  thefe  may  be 
planted  with  fome  forts  of  fruit,  which  do  not  require  fo 
much  heat  to  ripen  them  as  thofe  defigned  for  the  beft 
walls  ;  but  wherever  there  are  north  walls,  thofe  will,  only 
be  proper  for  baking  Pears,  Plums,  and  Morelio  Cherries 
for  prelerving  ;  or  fome  Duke  Cherries  may  be  planted  a- 
gainft  thtfe  walls,  to  continue  them  longer  in  the  feafon, 
which  will  be  found  ufeful  in  fupplying  the  table  till 
peaches,  Nectarines,  and. Plums  are  ripe. 
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Where  perfons  are  very  curiotrt  to  have  good  fruit  they 
ereft  a  trellis  againft  their  walls,  which  projects  out  about 
two  inches  from  them,  to  which  they  fallen  their  trees ; 
which  is  an  excellent  method,  becaufe  the  fruit  will  be  at 
a  proper  diltance  from  the  walls,  fo  as  not  to  be  injured  by 
them,  and  will  have  all  the  advantage  of  their  heat;  and 
by  this  method  the  walls  will  not  be  injured  by  driving 
nails  into  their  joints,  which,  by  every  year  being  drawn 
out,  draws  out  the  mortar  from  between  the  bricks,  and 
thereby  makes  holes,  in  which  fnails  and  other  vermin  will 
harbour  and  deftroy  the  fruit,  and  alfo  impair  the  wall. 

Thefe  trellifl'es  may  be  contrived  according  to  the  forts  of 
fruit  which  are  planted  againft  them.  Thofe  which  are  de¬ 
figned  for  Peaches,  NeCtarines,  and  Apricots  (which,  for 
the  moll  part,  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood), 
fliould  have  their  rails  three,  or,  at  moll,  four  inches  afun¬ 
der  every  way  ;  but  for  the  other  forts  of  fruit,  which  con¬ 
tinue  bearing  on  the  old  wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix 
inches  apart ;  and  thofe  for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine 
inches  diftance.  For  as  the  (hoots  of  Vines  are  always 
trained  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  thofe  of  any  other 
fort  of  fruit,  the  trellifl'es  for  thefe  need  not  be  near 
fo  clofe,  efpecially  as  thofe  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
whofe  Ihoots  are  generally  Ihortened  to  about  five  or  fix 
inches  or  lefs ;  fo  that  if  the  rails  are  not  pretty  clofe,  many 
of  the  (hort  branches  cannot  be  fattened  to  them. 

Thefe  trelliffes  may  be  made  of  any  fort  of  timber,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  expence  which  the  owner  is  willing  to  bellow  ; 
but  fir  is  molt  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  which,  if 
made  of  yellow  deal,  well  dried  and  painted,  will  laft  ma¬ 
ny  years ;  but  if  any  perfon  will  go  to  the  expence  of  Oak, 
it  will  laft  found  much  longer ;  but  thofe  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  at  the  expence  of  either,  a  trellis  may  be  made 
of  Alh-poles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  in  making 
efpaliers  for  counter  borders,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
every  fourth  upright  rail  or  poll  Ihould.  be  ftronger,  and 
faftened  with  iron  hooks  to  the  wall,  which  will  fupport  the 
whole ;  and  as  thefe  rails  mull  be  laid  much  clofer  toge¬ 
ther  than  is  generally  praClifed  for  efpaliers,  thefe  ftrong  up¬ 
right  rails  or  polls  will  not  be  farther  diftant  than  four  or 
five  feet  from  each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs  rails  which 
are  laid  horizontally  Ihould  be  well  nailed,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  being  difplaced,  and  alfo  llrengthen  the 
trellifl'es ;  but  to  the  other  fmaller  upright  poles  they  need 
only  be  fattened  with  wire.  To  thefe  trellifies  the  (hoots  of 
the  trees  fhould  be  faftened  with  Ofier-twigs,  rope-yarn,  or 
any  other  foft  bandage,  for  they  mull  not  be  nailed  to  it, 
becaufe  that  will  decay  the  wood  work. 

Thefe  trellifl'es  need  not  be  ereCled  until  the  trees  are 
well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear  fruit  plentifully  ;  before  which 
time  the  young  trees  may  be  trained  up  againft  any  or¬ 
dinary  low  efpaliers,  made  of  a  few  /lender  Alh  poles, 
or  any  other  flender  lticks ;  by  which  contrivance  the  trel- 
liffes  will  be  new  when  the  trees  come  to  bearing,  and  will 
laft  many  years  after  the  trees  have  overfpread  them  ;• 
whereas,  when  they  are  made  before  the  trees  are  planted, 
they  will  be  half  rotten  before  the  trees  attain  half  their 
growth. 

When  thefe  trelliffes  are  intended  to  be  made  againft  new 
walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  fallen  fome  ftrong  iron  hooks  in¬ 
to  the  wall  as  it  is  built,  at  the  diftance  which  the  upright 
polls  are  intended  to  be  placed  ;  becaufe  when  thefe  are  af¬ 
terwards  driven  into  the  wall,  they  difplace  the  mortar  in 
the  joints,  and  injure  the  wall. 

In  the  building  of  the  walls  round  a  kitchen  garden,  the 
infides,  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
Ihould  be  made  as  plain  as  poffible,  fo  that  the  piers  Ihould, 
not  project  on  thofe  fides  above  four  inches  at  moll,  and 
thefe  Ihould  be  placed  about  fourteen  feet  afunder,  in  fitch.- 
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walh  as  are  defigned  for  Peach  and  Neftarlne  trees ;  fo  that 
each  tree  may  be  planted  exadtly  in  the  middle  between  the 
piers,  which  will  render  them  more  Tightly,  and  be  better  for 
the  trees ;  but  where  Apricots,  Plums,  or  Cherries,  are  to 
be  planted,  the  piers  may  be  only  ten  feet  afunder;  and 
againft  every  other  pier  the  trees  fhould  be  planted,  which 
will  allow  them  fufficient  room  to  fpread ;  as  the  trelafe  will 
projeft  as  forward  as  the  piers,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
may  be  fp;ead  as  on  a  plain  ;  but  when  the  piers  pro¬ 
ject  no  more  on  the  infide  of  the  garden,  they  fhould  be  built 
ftronger  on  the  outfide,  for  the  better  fupporting  of  the 
walls. 

The  ufual  thicknefs  which  garden  walls  are  allowed,  if 
built  with  bricks,  is  thirteen  inches,  which  is  one  brick  and 
a  half,  but  this  fhould  be  proportionable  to  the  height ;  for 
if  they  are  built  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  or  more,  as 
is  fometimes  pradtifed,  then  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
fhould  be  carried  up  at  leaft  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick, 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  then  may  be  diminifhed  on  each  fide,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  bricks,  which  mull  be 
continued  to  the  top  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  piers  in  thefe 
high  walls  fhould  alfo  be  proportionably  ftronger  than  is 
commonly  allowed  to  lower  walls  ;  for  as  thefe  will  be  much 
more  expofed  to  ftrong  gales  of  wind,  if  they  are  not  well 
built  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  down  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  piers  of  thefe  walls  fhould  be  projected  the  length 
of  a  brick  on  their  backfiae,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick 
on  their  front;  and  if  thefe  are  built  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  afunder,  they  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  walls. 

But  there  is  no  neceflity  for  building  walls  higher  than 
nine  or  ten  feet,  unlefs  it  be  for  Pears,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  will  fpread  over  a  great  compafs  of  walling  ; 
but  as  only  fome  of  the  lateft  winter  Pears  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  wall,  there  need  no  more  but  that  part  of  the 
wall,  where  thefe  are  defigned,  to  be  built  higher;  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  never  require  a  wall  higher  than 
nine  or  ten  feet,  provided  they  are  rightly  managed  ;  be- 
caufe  whenever  they  are  carried  to  a  greater  height,  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  branches; 
and  although  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  will  frequent¬ 
ly  grow  higher,  yet,  if  they  are  planted  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance,  and  the  branches  trained  horizontally  from  the  bot- 
*  tom,  they  will  not  foon  cover  a  wall  of  this  height ;  and 
Vines  may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  fort  of  fruit,  for  when 
they  are  planted  againft  low  walls,  they  mull  be  treated 
fomewhat  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  vineyards, 
which  is,  to  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  wood  which  pro¬ 
duced  fruit  the  preceding  year,  and  train  in  new  fhoots  for 
the  next  year’s  bearing,  which  are  rarely  left  a  yard  in 
length,  therefore  will  not  require  very  high  walls. 

If  the  Pears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  are  allowed 
a  fouth-weft  afpeft,  on  which  they  will  ripen  very  well, 
then  the  wall  to  this  afpeft  fhould  be  built  fourteen  fee t 
high  or  more  ;  for  as  thefe  trees  fpread  very  far,  when  on 
free  flocks,  they  fhould  not  be  fhortened  and  flopped  in 
their  growth,  which  will  prevent  their  bearing.  But  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  give  fome  directions  for  the  building  of  hot- 
walls,  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  fruits,  which  is  now 
pretty  much  praClifed  in  England. 

In  fome  places  thefe  walls  are  built  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  confume  a  great  quantity  of 
fuel;  but  where  they  are  judicioufly  built,  the  firft  expence 
will  not  be  near  fo  great,  nor  will  the  charge  of  fuel  be 
very  confiderable,  becaufe  there  will  be  no  neceflity  of 
making  fires  more  than  three  months,  beginning  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  January,  and  ending  by  the  middle 
of  May,  when  there  will  be  no  want  of  fires,  if  the  glaffes 
are  clofe  fhut  every  night,  or  in  bad  weather ;  for  half  an 
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hour’s  fun-fhine  on  the  glaffes  at  that  feafon,  will  fufiici- 
ently  warm  the  air  inclofed  in  the  glaffes,  for  the  growth  ot 
any  of  our  European  fruks. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Vines,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  by  the  Tides  of  ftoves,  and  draw  fome  of  their  branches 
into  the  ftove,  in  order  to  obtain  early  fruit,  and  very  often 
train  the  Vines  over  the  whole  tan-bed  ;  which  is  very 
wrong,  where  the  ftove  is  defigned  for  the  Ananas,  becaufe 
the  air  muft  be  kept  much  warmer  for  them,  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  Grapes  or  other  fruits,  fo  they  can  never  fucceed 
well  together ;  for  when  there  is  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
air  admitted  for  the  growth  of  Grapes,  the  Ananas  fuffer 
for  want  of  proper  heat ;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  ftove  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat  for  the  Ananas,  it 
will  be  too  hot  for  Grapes ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper  te 
have  the  Vines  on  a  particular  wall  by  themfelves,  becaufe 
thefe  require  to  have  a  greater  ftiare  of  air  admitted  to 
them,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  than  moll  other  forts  of 
fruit,  fo  that  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  have  them 
eparate. 

The  ordinary  height  of  thefe  hot  walls  is  eight  or  nine  feet, 
which  will  be  fufficient  for  any  of  thofe  forts  of  fruits  which 
are  generally  forced  ;  for  by  forcing  of  the  trees,  they 
are  commonly  weakened  in  their  growth,  fo  that  they  will 
not  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  which  are  always  expofed  to 
the  open  air;  and  where  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  walling 
planted  fufficient  to  let  one  part  reft  every  other  year,  the 
trees  will  never  be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft  but  a  few 
years.  The  quantity  of  walling  to  produce  early  fruit  for  a 
middling  family,  cannot  be  lei's  than  eighty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length ;  therefore  where  a  perfon  is  defirous  to 
have  the  fruit  in  perfection,  and  the  trees  to  continue  in  a 
good  condition  many  years,  there  fhould  be  three  times 
this  quantity  of  walling  built ;  fo  that  by  dividing  it  into 
three  parts,  there  will  be  two  years  for  the  trees  to  recover 
their  vigour  between  the  times  of  their  being  forced  ; 
whereby  a  greater  quantity  of.  bearing  wood  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  fruit  will  be  fairer  and  in  larger  quantities 
than  when  they  are  forced  every  year,  or  every  other  year; 
and  as  the  glaffes  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  move  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  expence  of  building  the  walls  fo  much 
longer,  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  the  frames  and 
glaffes  need  not  be  more  than  for  one  year’s  fruit. 

The  foundations  of  thefe  walls  fhould  be  made  foup 
bricks  and  a  half  thick,  in  order  to  fupport  the  flues ; 
otherwife,  if  part  of  them  reft  on  brick  work,  and  the 
other  part  on  the  ground,  they  will  fettle  unequally,  and 
foon  be  out  of  order  ;  for  wherever  there  happen  any  cracks 
in  the  flues,  through  which  the  fmoke  can  make  its  efcape, 
it  will  prevent  their  drawing  ;  and  if  the  fmoke  gets  within 
the  glaffes,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  fruit.  This  thicknefs 
of  wall  need  not  be  continued  more  than  fix  inches  above 
the  ground,  where  fhould  be  the  foundation  or  bottom  of 
the  firft  flue,  which  will  raife  it  above  the  damps  of  the 
earth;  then  the  walls  may  be  fet  off  four  inches  on  each 
fide,  which  will  reduce  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  three  bricks 
and  a  half,  fo  that  the  back  wall  may  be  two  bricks  thick, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  throw  the  heat  out  more  in 
front ;  for  when  the  back  walls  are  built  too  thin,  the  heat 
will  efcape  through  them.  The  wall  in  front  next  to  the 
fruit  will  be  only  four  inches  thick,  whereby  there  will  be 
allowance  of  nine  inches  for  the  flues,  which  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  twelve  inch  tiles ;  for  if  they  have  an  inch  and 
a  half  bearing  on  each  fide,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

The  ovens  in  which  the  fires  are  made,  muft  be  con¬ 
trived  on  the  backfide  of  the  walls,  which  fhould  be  in 
number  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  walls.  The 
length  ufually  allowed  for  each  fire  to  warm  is  forty  feet, 
though  they  will  do  very  well  for  fifty  ;  but  I  would  not 
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advife  the  flues  to  be  longer  than  this  to  each  fire,  becaufe 
when  the  ovens  are  made  at  a  great  diftance,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  making  the  fires  fo  much  llronger  to  warm  the 
walls,  which  will  occafion  the  heat  to  be  too  violent  near 
the  fires.  Thefe  ovens  Ihould  be  fhedded  over,  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain,  otherwife  the  fires  will  not  burn  equally. 
Some  people  make  thefe  fheds  of  timber,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  build  them  of  brick,  and  tile  them  over;  becaufe 
the  wooden  l^.eds  will  in  a  few  years  decay,  and  afterwards 
will  be  a  conflant  charge  to  keep  in  repair ;  and  belides  they 
may  be  in  danger  of  firing,  if  great  care  is  not  conftantly 
taken  of  the  fires.  As  it  is  abfolutely  necefi'ary  to  have 
ovens  below  the  foundation  of  the  firft  flues,  there  mull  be 
fteps  down  into  the  lheds,  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ovens  to  lupply  the  fuel,  therefore  the  fheds  fliould  not  be 
narrower  than  eight  feet  in  the  clear;  for  as  the  fteps  will 
require  four  feet  fpace,  there  fhould  be  at  leaf!  four  feet 
more  for  the  perfon  who  attends  the  fire,  to  have  room  to 
turn  himfelf  to  clear  out  the  alhes  and  to  put  in  the  fuel. 
Where  the  length- of  walling  requires  two  ovens,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  them  in  the  middle  included  in  one  fhed, 
which  will  fave  expence  and  allow  more  room  to  attend 
the  fires ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  fheds  muft  be  at  leaf!  ten  feet 
long,  and  then  they  need  not  be  more  than  fix  in  breadth. 
The  fteps  down  into  thefe  fliould  be  at  one  end,  fo  that 
the  door  opening  into  the  fheds  will  not  be  oppofite  to  the 
mouths  of  the  ovens,  therefore  the  fires  will  burn  more  re 
gular  ;  for  whenever  the  doors  are  contrived  to  front  the 
mouth  of  the  ovens,  if  the  winds  fet  diredtly  againft  them 
it  will  caufe  the  fire  to  burn  too  fiercely,  and  the  fuel  will 
be  foon  confumed. 

Thefe  ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
which  are  already  defcribed  for  ftoves,  wherefore  I  fhall  not 
repeat  it  again  in  this  place  ;  but  muft  obferve,  that  when 
the  two  ovens  are  joined  together,  there  fliould  be  a  parti¬ 
tion  wall  at  lead;  three  bricks  thick  between  them,  other- 
wife  the  fires  will  foon  deftroy  it ;  and  if  there  fliould  be 
the  leaft  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  fmoak  of  the 
two  fires  can  communicate,  it  will  prevent  their  drawing. 

The  lower  flue,  through  which  the  fmoak  firft  pafles 
from  the  fire,  may  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  therefore 
the  back  wall  fliould  be  at  leaft  two  and  a  half  or  three 
bricks  thick,  as  high  as  to  the  top  of  this  flue,  then  it 
may  be  fet  off  to  two  bricks  or  two  and  a  half  thicknefs, 
which  muft  be  continued  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  fe- 
cond  flue,  which  ihould  return  over  the  firft,  may  be  made 
two  feet,  the  third  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  fourth  one 
foot  deep  ;  which  four  flues,  with  their  coverings,  will  rife, 
near  eight  feet  in  height,  fo  that  there  will  be  juft  room  left 
for  the  fixing  of  the  frames  at  the  top  to  fupport  the  glades 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall :  and  thefe  four  returns  will 
be  "fufflcicnt  to  warm  the  air  in  the  frames,  for  the  fmoak 
will  have  loft  its  heat  by  the  time  it  has  palled  thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  walls  there  fliould  be  fome 
ftrong  iron  hooks  fattened  at  convenient  diftances,  which 
Ihould  project  one  inch  from  the  wall  to  which  the  trelafe 
muft  be  fattened,  which  is  to  fupport  the  trees.  Thefe 
hooks  fliould  be  long  enough  to  fallen  into  the  back  wall, 
for  the  wall  in  front,  being  but  four  inches  thick,  will  not 
be  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the  trelafe;  but  in  placing  of 
them  care  fliould  be  taken  r.ot  to  lay  them  crofs  the  middle 
of  the  flues,  becaufe  they  would  obttrmft  the  clearing  them 
of  foot  whenever  there  fhould  be  occafion  ;  fo  that  the  beft 
way  is  to  lay  them  juft  under  the  tiles  which  cover  each  flue 
at  about  three  feet  afur.der,  which  will  be  near  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  the  bars  of  the  hooks  are  made  fufliciently  ftrong; 
but  thefe  fhould  be  flat,  left  they  obllruiSt  the  fmoak.'  As 
the  flues  muft  be  well  plaftered  with  loam  on  their  infide, 
fo  likewife  fliould  the  loam  be  fpread  under  the  tiles  which 
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•over  them,  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  hooks,  that  the  flues 
may  be  very  fmooth.  It  will  alfo  be  very  proper  to  cover 
thefe  flues  on  the  fide  next  the  trelafe  with  hop-bags,  or 
fome  fuch  coarfe  cloth,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  ftoves,  which  will  make  them  fo  tight  that  no 
fmoak  will  find  its  way,  which,  without  this  covering,  it  is 
very  apt  to  do  through  the  joints  of  the  walls,  efpecially 
when  they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe  muft  be  built;  and  this  co¬ 
vering  will  alfo  ftrengthen  the  wall  of  the  flues,  and  join  the 
whole  work  together.  If  at  each  end  of  thefe  flues  there 
are  fmall  arches  turned  in  the  back  walls,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  holes  opened  to  clean  the  flues  of  foot 
whenever  there  is  a  neceflity  for  it,  the  trouble  will  be  much 
lefs  than  to  open  the  flues  in  front ;  and  there  will  be  no 
damage  done  to  the  trees,  nor  will  the  flues  be  in  the  leaft 
injured  by  this,  which  they  muft  be  when  they  are  opened 
in  front. 

The  borders  in  front  of  thefe  hot  walls  fhould  be  about 
four  feet  wide,  which  will  make  a  fufiicient  declivity  for  the 
doping  glades ;  and  in  thefe  borders  there  may  be  a  row  of 
dwarf  Feas  planted  to  come  early,  or  a  row  of  dwarf 
kidney  Beans,  eicher  of  which  wiil  fucceed  very  well  and 
if  they  are  not  planted  too  near  the  trees,  will  not  do  them 
much  injury.  On  the  outfide  of  thefe  borders  fhould  be  ■ 
low  walls  erefled,  which  fhould  rife  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  borders,  upon  which  the  plate  of 
timber  fhould  be  laid  on  which  the  doping  glaftes  are  to 
reft  ;  and  this  wall  will  keep  up  the  earth  of  the  border, 
and  alfo  preferve  the  wood  from  rotting. 

The  glaftes  which  are  defigned  to  cover  thefe  walls  muft 
be  divided  into  two  ranges  ;  for  as  they  muft  reach  from  the 
ground-plate  (juft  above  the  level  of  the  border)  to  almoft 
the  top  of  the  wall  they  will  be  more  than  twelve  feet  long, 
which  will  be  too  great  a  length  for  fingle  frames ;  which, 
when  they  are  much  more  than  fix  feet  long,  are  too  heavy 
to  move,  efpecially  if  the  frames  are  made  of  a  proper 
ftrength  to  fuftain  the  glafs.  Thefe  frames  fhould  be  con¬ 
trived  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  upper  row  may  flido 
down  ;  and  by  making  on  one  fide  three  fmall  holes  in  the 
wood  work  which  fupports  the  frames,  at  about  a  foot  dif¬ 
tance,  and  having  a  fmall  iron  pin  to  fix  into  them,  the 
top  glaftes  may  be  let  down  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  as  there  may  be  occafion  to  admit  air.  The  lower  row 
of  glaftes  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  eafiiy  take  out,  but  as 
they  muft  lie  Hoping,  and  the  upper  row  muft  bear  on  them, 
they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Aide  upwards,  nor  indeed  will 
there  be  any  occafion  for  their  moving,  becaufe  it  is  much 
better  to  lec  the  air  in  at  the  top  than  in  the  front  of  the. 
trees.,.  ' 

.  The  Hoping  timbers,  which  ate  to  fupport  the  glafs 
frames,  muft  be  fattened  at  bottom  into  the  ground  plate  in 
the  front  of  the  border,  and  at  the  top  into  ftrong  iron 
cramps  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  timbers  fhould  be  made  of  Fir,  which  will  not  twill 
as  Oak  and  fome  other  wood  will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuck 
pofttion.  They  muft  be  made  fubftantial,  otherwife  they 
will  not  laft  many  years,  efpecially  as  they  are  defigned  to 
be  moveable.  On  the  top  of  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  a  ftrong 
board,  under  which  the  upper  row  of  glaftes  fhould  Aide. 
The  ufe  of  this  board  is,  to  fecure  the  upper  part  of  the 
glaftes  from  being  raifed  by  the  winds,  and  alfo  to  keep  the 
wet  from  getting  to  the  trees ;  therefore  it  fliould  be  joined 
as  clofe  as  pofiible  to  the  wall,  and  fhould  project  about  two 
inches  over  the  glafs  frames,  which  will  be  enough  to  throw 
the  wet  on  the  glaftes,  and  likewife  to  fecure  them  fall 
down. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  frames  for  the  glaftes  may  be  about 
three  feet  or  a  little  more,  according  as  the  divifions  of  the 
length  of  the  wall  will  admit;  for  a  fmall  matter  in  their 

width 
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width  is  of  no  confequence,  provided  they  are  not  too 
wide  to  be  eafily  moved  ;  for  when  they  are  wider  than  a 
man  can  eafily  reach  with  his  arms  to  manage,  they  will  be 
very  troublefome  to  carry  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
bars  of  thefe  frames,  which  are  to  fupport  the  glafs,  fhould 
be  placed  lengtlnvife  of  the  frames ;  for  when  they  are 
placed  acrofs,  they  flop  the  moiflure  which  is  lodged  on  the 
infide  of  the  glufles,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  in  drops  on  the 
borders  at  every  bar,  which  will  be  very  injurious  to  any 
thing  under  them  ;  and  if  it  falls  on  the  trees,  will  greatly 
damage  them,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  bloflbm.  The 
lead  into  which  the  glades  of  thefe  frames  are  fixed,  fhould 
be  very  broad,  and  the  joints  well  cemented  ;  otherwife  the 
wet  will  find  an  eafy  paffage  through,  and  do  great  damage 
to  the  fruit. 

At  each  end  of  the  range  of  glafles,  there  will  be  an  an¬ 
gular  fpace  between  the  glades  and  the  wall,  which  mud 
be  clofely  dopped  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  in,  which 
might  greatly  injure  the  fruit.  Thefe  are  by  fome  perfons 
clo'ely  boarded  up  ;  but  if  they  are  clofed  with  glades,  fo 
contrived  as  to  open  to  let  in  air  at  proper  times,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  ;  becaufe  when  the  wind  may  be  too 
ilrong  againd  the  front  glades,  one  or  both  of  thefe  end 
glades  may  be  opened,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air 
inclofed,  which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  air,  and 
to  admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  frelh  air  to  the  fruit. 

The  forts  of  fruit  which  are  ufually  planted  for  forcing, 
are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  ; 
but  the  lad-mentioned  feldom  fucceed  well,  nor  will  the 
trees  continue  long,  fo  is  fcarce  worth  planting  againd  hot 
walls.  As  for  the  Vines,  I  would  propofe  they  fhould  be 
planted  by  themfelves  againd  a  particular  wall  ;  for  as  they 
will  require  more  air  to  be  admitted  to  them  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ihoot,  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned  fruits,  they 
will  not  fucceed,  if  they  are  included  in  the  fame  frame; 
but  the  others  will  do  very  well  in  the  fame  border,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  temperature  of  warmth.  The  bed  of  thefe 
forts  to  plant  againd  hot  walls,  are  thofe  here  mentioned  : 

,  Cherries. 

The  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 

Plums. 

The  Early  Black  Dumafk,  or  Morocco. 

The  Great  Dainafk  Violet  of  Tour}. 

The  Drap  d'Or. 

Peaches-. 

The  Red  Nutmeg. 

The  Red  Magdelain. 

The  Moniautan. 

NeClarines; 

Fairchild's,  Early  Nutmeg. 

The  Elruge. 

Apricot. 

The  Mafculine. 

Thefe  being  the  forts  which  ripen  early,  are  the  mod 
proper  to  plant  againd  thefe  walls,  although  they  are  not 
fo  valuable  as  fome  other  forts  of  thefe  fruits ;  yet,  as  they 
■naturally  ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  in  the  feafon, 
they  will  be  very  early  r.pe  when  they  are  brought  forward 
by  artificial  warmth. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  borders  for  planting  thefe  fruit- 
trees,.  there  fhould  be  the  fame  care  taken  as  for  thofe 
againd  open  borders;  which,  being  fully  treated  of  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  work,  1  fhall  not  repeat  here.  There 
mud  alfo  be  the  fame  care  in  training  up  the  trees  when 
they  (hoot;  but  the  trellifies  need  not  be  made  againd  thefe 
w'alls,  until  the  trees  are  grown  large  enough  to  fpread, 
and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit.;  till  which  time  they 


may  be  Supported  by  any  low  ordinary  trellis,  which  will 
do  very  well  till  the  time  that  the  trees  will  have  drength 
enough  to  force,  which  will  not  be  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  after  planting,  according  to  the  progrefs  they  have 
made  ;  for  if  they  are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them 
fo  much,  as  that  they  feldom  make  vigorous  trees  after¬ 
wards  ;  befides,  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  fuch  young 
trees  produce,  is  not  worch  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
forcing  ;  for  the  quantity  of  fuel  ufed,  and  the  trouble,  will 
be  the  fame  for  fmall  trees,  which  are  not  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  fix  or  eight  fruit  each,  as  for  thofe  trees 
which  may  produce  three  or  four  dozen  ;  fo  that  the  greater" 
time  the  trees  have  to  grow  before  they  arc  forced,  tiie  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expence. 

When  the  trees  have  acquired  flrength  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quantity  of  fruit,  that  part  which  is  defigned  to  be  * 
forced  the  following  fpring,  diould  be  carefully  pruned 
early  in  autumn  ;  when  the  very  weak  (hoots  mud  be  either* 
entirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort,  becaufe  thefe,  by 
being  forced,  will  for  the  mod  part  decay  ;  and  though 
fome  of  them  may  be  full  of  flower-buds,  yet  thefe  flioots 
being  weak,  cannot  nourifh  them  ;  fo  that  the  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  exhauded  all  the  fap,  the  fhoots  die  foon  after,  and 
rarely  produce  any  fruit,  or  at  lead  do  not  bring  them  to 
perfection.  The  other  more  vigorous  fhoots  fhould  alfo  be 
ihortened  to  a  proper  length,  after  the  fame  manner  as  ia-^ 
directed  for  thofe  trees  in  the  open  air  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  ‘viz.  that  thefe  which  are  defigned  for  forcing,  fhould 
not  have  their  fhoots  left  fo  long,  becaufe  the  forcing  of 
them  will  weaken  them ;  and  confequently,  fhould  there  be 
as  great  a  length  of  branches,  there  will  probably  be  a*, 
greater  number  of  fruit  on  them ;  becaufe,  as  thefe  will  be 
fereened  from  the  open  air,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  blads,  , 
or  the  injuries  of  frod  ;  and  the  having  too  many  fruit  on 
the  trees,  will  render  them  fmall,  and  alfo  too  much  weaken 
the  trees;  then  the  fhoots  fhould  be  all  regularly  fadened  to  * 
the  trellis,  at  a  proper  didance  from  each  other  ;  fo  that 
when  the  branches  fhoot  the  following  fpring,  they  may 
not  over-hang  each  other.  The  reafon  for  my  advifing  . 
thefe  trees  to  be  pruned  fo  early  in  the  feafon,  is,  that  thofe 
branches  which  are  left  on,  may  enjoy  the  whole  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  fap  ;  fo  that  the  buds  will  become  very  turgid> 
during  the  winter  feafon,  and  will  be  prepared  to  open  when 
the  fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  time  for  beginning  to  make  the  fires  is  about  the 
midule  or  latter  er.d  of  January,  according  as  the  feafon  ia  - 
more  or  lefs  favourable  ;  for  if  the  trees  are  forced  too  early, 
into  flower,  they  will  be  in-fome  danger  of  mifearrying,  if- 
the  weather  fhould  prove  fevere  ;  fo  that  it  is  by  much  the 
furefl  method  to  begin  about  the  time  here  direCled,  becaufe 
there  will  be  a  neceffity  of  admitting  frefh  air  to  the  trees 
when  they  are  in  flower,  which  cannot  be  done  with  fafety 
when  they  flower  in  very  bad  weather.  And  thofe  trees-- 
which  are  forced  into  flower  by  the  middle  of  February , 
will  ripen  their  fruit  as  early  as  mod  people  will  delire  to  • 
eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ripen  early  in  April,  and-* 
the  Apricots  by  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  foon  after  the - 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Ne&arines  will  be  ripe. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Strawberries  in  their 
borders  before  the  fruit-trees,  in  order  to  have  early  fruit, 
which  often  fucceed  very  well  ;  but  wherever  this  is  prac- 
tifed,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  fpread- 
ing  over  the  border,  becaufe  thefe  plants  will  cxhiull  the  - 
principal  goodnefs  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  injure  the 
trees  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  defigned  to  have  Strawberries  m 
thefe  borders,  I  would  advife,  that  the  roots  fhould  be  either 
planted  in  pots,  or  fingly  at  a  good  diila:>ce  on  a  fhady- 
border  of  loamy  earth,  one  year  before  they  are  defigned 
to  be  forced  ;  during  which-  time  the  'runners  diould  be  di¬ 
ligently 
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ligently  pulled-  off,  to  encourage  the  main  roots  for  fruiting  ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  with 
large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  into  the  borders,  before 
the  fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the  following  fpring, 
fo  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  new  root  before  that  dea¬ 
fen  ;  and  if  thefe  plants  are  carefully  watered  when  they 
begin  to  fhew  their  flower- buds,  they  will  produce  a  good 
•  quantity  of  fruit,  which  will  ripen  the  latter  end  of  / Ipril , 
or  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  then  I  would  alfo  advife, 
thac  thefe  plants  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done 
bearing,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  trees  of  their  nouriih- 
ment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  method  of  having  early 
Strawberries,  I  lhall  take  the  liberty  to  infert  another  me¬ 
thod,  which  is  often  praftifed  to  obtain  this  fruit  early  in 
the  fpring,  though  it  doth  not  fo  properly  come  under  this 
article;  which  is,  to  train  up  the  plants  either  in  pots  or 
borders,  after  the  manner  before  directed,  for  at  lead  one 
year  or  more  ;  then,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  there 
ihould  be  a  moderate  hot-bed  prepared,  in  length  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  number  of  plants  defigned  to  be  forced, 
and  the  breadth  (hould  be  proportionable  to  the  width  of 
the  frames  which  are  defigned  to  cover  them.  Thefe  frames 
may  be  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  common  hot-beds,  to  raife 
early  Cucumbers,  dsV.  This  hot  bed  mult  be  covered  with 
frelh  loamy  earth  about  eight  inches  thick,  into  which  the 
.Strawberry  plants  Ihould  be  placed,  with  large  balls  of  earth 
to  the  roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  conveniently  be  planted 
(for  as  they  mult  be  kept  clear  from  runners,  they  will  not 
fpread  .much  during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  bed,  which 
will  be  no  longer  than  until  their  fruit  is  gone).  Then  they 
Ihould  be  gently  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
which  mull  be  frequently  repeated  as  the  earth  becomes  dry, 
otherwife  they  will  produce  but  few  fruit.  While  the  nights 
continue  cold,  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  Ihould  be  covered 
with  mats,  to  preferve  a  kindly  warmth  in  the  beds ;  but 
in  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  glades 
fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  freih  air  to  the  plants  ;  for  if  they 
are  too  much  drawn  (efpecially  when  they  begin  to  dower), 
they  will  not  produce  much  fruit.  If  the  leafon  diould 
•continue  long  cold,  and  the  heat  of  the  beds  diould  decline, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  frefli  hot  dung  round  the  Tides 
x>f  the  beds  to  renew  their  heat,  being  always  careful  not 
to  make  them  too  hot,  for  that  will  fcorch  their  roots,  and 
prevent  their  fruiting.  If  the  plants  which  are  planted  in 
thefe  beds  are  drong,  and  in  a  good  condition  for  bearing, 
and  care  is  taken  in  tranfjlanting  of  them  to  preferve  good 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  keep  a  due  tempe¬ 
rature  of  warmth  in  the  beds;  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit 
.  by  the  end  of  rfpril,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  plenty, 
and  will  continue  bearing  until  fome  of  thofe  in  the  open 
air  come  in  to  fucceed  them. 

The  bell  kind  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for  forcing,  is 
•the  Scarlet,  for  the  Hautboys  grow  too  rampant  for  this 
purpofe. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  of  hot  walls ;  what  I  have 
here  inferted  concerning  the  forcing  of  fruits,  has  been  only 
to  obtain  thefe  fruits  earlier  in  the  feafon,  than  they  would 
naturally  ripen  againft  common  walls.  But  in  fome  parts 
of  England ,  where  mod  of  our  good  kinds  of  fruit  feldom 
■ripen,  it  might  be  very  well  worth  w'hile  to  build  fome  of 
thefe  walls,  to  obtain  good  fruit  from  the  bed  kinds  of 
Peaches,  Plums,  &e.  especially  in  fuch  places  where  fuel 
is  plenty,  becaufe  there  the  expence  will  not  be  great  after 
the  fird  building  of  the  walls.  For  I  would  not  propofe  to 
have  coverings  of  glafs,  excepting  for  a  fmall  proportion  of 
the  walls;  the  red  may  have  frames  of  canvas,  to  (hut  over 
them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  glades  are  contrived, 
which  will  fucceed  very  well,  where  proper  care  is  taken  ; 
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for  as  there  will  not  be  occafion  to  cover  thefe  trees  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time  alfo  the  fires  mud 
be  made,  fo,  before  the  trees  are  in  flower,  the  weather 
may  be  frequently  warm  enough  to  open  the  covers  to  ad¬ 
mit  fun  and  air  to  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  for 
if  thefe  covers  are  kept  too  clofely  fhut,  the  (hoots  of  the 
trees  will  draw  very  weak,  and  their  leaves  will  turn  pale, 
for  want  of  light  and  air.  And  as  the  defign  of  thefe  con¬ 
trivances  is  only  to  bring  the  trees  into  flower  three,  or,  at 
mod,  four  weeks  earlier  than  they  would  naturally  come 
againd  common  walls,  there  will  be  no  neceflity  of  making 
very  large  fires,  or  keeping  the  covers  too  clofely  over  the 
trees. 

Inflead  of  canvas  for  thefe  covers,  oiled  papers  may  be 
ufed,  which  (hould  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  for 
raifing  of  Melons,  by  pading  as  many  (heets  of  paper  to¬ 
gether,  as  will  fit  the  frames  on  which  they  are  to  be  fixed; 
and  when  the  palle  is  dry,  the  paper  (hould  be  fadened 
into  the  frames,  and  then  the  oil  rubbed  over  on  the  outfide 
with  a  bru(h,  which  will  foak  through  the  paper,  and  when 
the  paper  is  dry,  the  cover  may  be  ufed.  This  paper  will 
lad  very  well  one  feafon,  and  the  expence  of  repairing  it 
will  not  be  very  great ;  wherefore  thefe  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  canvas,  becaufe  all  forts  of  plants  will  thrive  mnch 
better  under  them  than  they  will  under  canvas,  or  any  other 
clofe  covering,  which  will  not  admit  the  rays  of  light  fo 
well  through  to  the  plants. 

The  frames  defigned  for  either  canvas  or  paper  may  be 
made  much  Highter  than  thofe  for  glafs,  becaufe  thefe  be¬ 
ing  very  light,  will  not  require  fo  much  flrength  to  fupport 
them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  well  painted,  and  every  year,  when 
their  ufe  is  over,  carried  into  (belter,  they  will  lad  a  long 
time,  for  they  will  not  be  wanted  abroad  longer  than  three 
or  four  months,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June  ;  for  after  this  time  the  fruit  will  not  require 
any  covering,  the  trees  being  then  full  of  leaves,  and  the 
young  (hoots  will  by  that  time  have  made  fuch  progrefs, 
as  to  become  a  good  defence  for  the  fruit ;  but  thefe  covers 
(hould  not  be  tco  fuddenly  taken  away,  but  by  degrees  the 
trees  (hould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  otherwife  the  change 
will  be  too  great,  and  may  occafion  mod  of  the  fruit  to  fall 
ofr,  efpecially  if  cold  nights  fhould  follow. 

By  this  method  gentlemen  may  be  fupplied  with  mod  of 
the  bed  kinds  of  fruit,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
where,  without  fome  fuch  care,  they  cannot  expeft  much 
good  fruit  in  their  gardens.  And  as  coal  is  in  great  plenty 
in  thofe  places,  the  expence  will  be  very  little  ;  therefore 
I  am  furprifed  that  mod  of  the  gentlemen,  who  live  in  the 
north,  do  not  put  this  method  in  practice.  That  there  are 
fome  of  thefe  walls  built  in  the  north  is  well  known,  but 
then  they  are  chiefly  defigned  to  produce  a  little  early  fruit, 
more  for  curiofity  than  any  real  ufe ;  and  thefe  walls  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  fo  ill  contrived,  that  four  times  the  fuel 
is  expended,  as  will  be  requifite  when  the  walls  are  built 
after  the  manner  here  directed ;  and  where  the  heat  is  not 
pretty  equally  didributed  through  every  part  of  the  wall, 
fome  of  the  trees  will  have  too  much  heat,  while  others 
will  have  little  benefit  from  the  fires. 

Where  the  walls  are  planted  with  the  bed  kinds  of  fruit, 
which  •  are.  defigned  to  ripen  in  perfection,  if  the  autumns 
(hould  prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  before  the  fruit  be  ripe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  put  the  covers  over  the  trees  ;  and  if 
there  are  fome  flow  fires  made  to  dry  off  the  damps,  it  will 
be  of  great  ufe  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  growing  mouldy, 
and  to  haflen  their  ripening  ;  but  when  this  is  praCtifed, 
the  covers  fhould  be-  taken  o(F  whenever  the  weather  w  ill 
admit  of  it,  that  the  fruit  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  free 
air,  without  which  they  will  be  infipid  or  ill- tailed. 
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Although  in  the  former  directions  for  forcing  trees,  in 
order  to  have  early  fruit,  1  have  advifed,  that  fuch  trees 
fhould  have  one  or  two  years  reft,  in  order  to  recover  vi¬ 
gour  ;  yet  that  is  not  to  be  underitood  of  thefe  trees,  which 
are  only  defigned  to  be  brought  forward  enough  to  produce 
their  fruit  in  perfection  ;  for  as  the  fires  are  not  defigned  to 
be  made  till  the  beginning  of  March ,  the  trees  will  not  be 
weakened  thereby,  becaufe  they  will  be  inured  to  the  open 
air  long  before  their  fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  time  to 
ripen  their  (hoots,  and  form  their  buds,  for  the  next  year’s 
bearing  ;  therefore  thefe  trees  may  be  thus  forced  every 
year,  without  doing  them  much  injury,  provided  they  are 
carefully  managed. 

There  are  home  perfons  near  London  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  raii'e  early  fruit  to  fupply  the  markets,  which 
they  perform  by  the  heat  of  dung  only,  having  no  fire  walls 
in  their  gardens.  The  method  which  thefe  people  follow  is 
to  have  a  good  quantity  of  new  dung  laid  in  a  heap  to  warm 
(after  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  making  of  hot¬ 
beds).  When  this  dung  is  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat, 
they  lay  it  clofe  on  the  backfide  of  their  fruit-wall,  about 
four  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  Hoping  to  about  ten 
inches  or  a  foot  thick  at  the  top.  This  dung  ihould  be 
gently  beat  down  with  a  fork  to  prevent  the  heat  going  off 
too  foon  ;  but  it  Ihould  not  be  trodden  down  too  hard,  left 
that  Ihould  prevent  its  heating.  The  outfide  of  the  dung 
fhould  be  laid  as  fmooth  as  polfible,  that  the  wet  may  run 
off  more  caftly ;  and  if  there  is  a  covering  of  thatch,  as  is 
fometimes  praftifed,  it  preferves  the  dung  from  rotting  too 
foon,  whereby  the  heat  is  continued  the  longer.  The  time 
for  laying  this  dung,  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  is- the  fame 
as  for  making  the  fires,  ;.  e.  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
February.  The  firft  parcel  of  dung  will  continue  warm 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  there  Ihould  be  a  fupply 
of  new  dung  prepared,  aud  the  old  taken  quite  away,  or 
mixed  up  with  this  new  dung,  to  renew  the  heat,  which,  if 
it  works  kindly,  will  be  fufficient  to  laft  the  feafon.  Thefe 
walls  are  covered  with  glaftes  or  oiled  paper,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fire  walls,  and  the  trees  muft  be  treated  the 
fame  way  ;  but  there  muft  be  more  care  taken  to  open  the 
glaftes  againft  thefe  walls,  whenever  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  otherwife  the  fleam  of  the  dung  will  occafion  a  great 
dampnefs  through  the  wall,  which,  if  pent  in  about  the 
trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them,  efpecially  at  the  time 
they  are  in  flower. 

By  this  method  fome  gardeners  have  forced  long  walls, 
filled  with  old  well-grown  fruit-trees,  which  have  produced 
great  quantities  of  fruit  annually,  which  has  well  anfwered 
their  expence  ;  but,  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  new  dung 
for  this  parpofe,  the  fire-walls  are  moil  ujeful,  and  leaft 
expenfive. 

WALL  FLOWER..  See  Cheiranthus. 

WALNUT.  See  Juglans. 

WALTHERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  741. 

The  Characters  are, 

The flower  has  a  cup-Jhaped  permanent  empalement  of  ons  leaf, 
cut  into  five  points  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  five  heart-Jhaped  petals 
and  five  famines ,  joined  in  a  cylinder,  terminated  by  loofe  fum  - 
mits,  and  an  oval  gtrmen ,  fupporting  a  jingle  flyle,  crowned  by 
a  bifid fiigma.  The  germen  turns  to  an  oval  capfule  with  one 
cell ,  inclofing  one  obtufe  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Waltheria  folds  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis,  f.orilus  con- 
fertis,  pedunculis  longiffimis  axillaribus.  Waltheria  with  ob¬ 
long,  aval,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters 
upon  very  long  fooc-ftalks,  at  the  wings  of  the  branches. 

2.  Waltheria  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  nervofis*  foribus  con - 
fert'n  alaribus fejflitus.  Waltheria  with  oval,  fawed,  veined 
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leaves,  and  cluftered  flowers  fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  hairy  and  foft,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  longitudinal  veins.  From  the  wings  of  the 
branches  arife  the  foot-ftalks,  terminated  by  clufters  of  very 
fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  juft  peep  out  of  their  hairy  foft' 
empalements ;  under  each  clufter  is  placed  a  fmall  leaf  of 
the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  : 
by  a  Angle  feed,  wrapped  in  the  empalement  of  the  flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me.  The  ftalks  of  this  are 
ligneous ;  they  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  branches,  which  are  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  for--- 
mer  fort.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  yellowifti  green  colour, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  hairy,  but  are  not  fo  foft  as 1 
thofe  of  the  former,  having  many  veins  running  from  the  • 
midrib,  Handing,  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
very  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  colle&ed  into  round  clufters,. 
having  very  (hort  foot-ftalks  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  ' 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are.  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  , 
and  plunged  into  a  frelfi  hot-bed,  and  afterward  treated  in» 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will'? 
not  thrive  in  England.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will’ 
flower,  and  produce  good  feeds ;  but  they  may  be  continued ! 
three  or  four  years,  if  the  plants  are  often  fhifted,  and  their 
roots  pared,  to  keep  them  within  compafs;  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  long  undifturbed  in  the  tan- bed,  their 
roots  will  run  out  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  extend  to  a  great  diftance  in  the  tan-bed  ;  and 
when  this  happens,  if  their  roots  are  torn,  or  cut  off,  the 
plants  feldom  furvive  it.  When  the  plants  root  into  the- 
tan,  they  grow  very  luxuriant,  and  cannot  be  kept  within 
reafonable  compafs ;  but  on  their  root3  being  difturbed,  their 
branches  will  hang,  and  their  leaves  (hrivel  up,  and  drop  » 
off;  therefore,  to  keep  thefe  plants  within  bounds,  they 
(hould  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  tan,  at  leaft  once  in  fix- 
weeks,  during,  the  fummer  feafon,  and  the  plants  fhifted* 
out  of  the  pots  once  in  three  months ;  with  this  management  r 
the  laft  fort  may  be  continued  feveral  years,  but<  the  fitft ; 
feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years, 

WARNERIA.  Yellow  Root. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement. ;  it  ■  has  three  rottndijh  petals , 
which  fall  off  ‘very  faon,  and  a  great  number  of  awl  fhaped 
fiamina,  terminated  by  o-val  fummtts,  with  feveral  roundijh  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  jhort  fyle,  crowned  by  a  permanent  bifid fiigma . 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  fruit ,  compojed  of  many 
acini  like  the  Strawberry,  each  having  one  cell,  including  a  finglt  < 
feed. 

1  have  given  the  title  ofWarneria  to  this  genus  in  honour’’ 
to  Richard  Warner,  Efq;  of  Woodford  in  Effex,  who  is  a  very 
curious  botanift,  and  is  poftefled  of  a  large  collection  of 
curious  plants,  of  which  he  is  very  communicative  to  all 
lovers  of  plants.  This  title  of  the  plant  was  given  by  me 
to  it  long  before  Dr.  Linnaeus' s  fecond.  volume  of.  his  Syflema * 
Natura  was  publifhed,  in  which  he  has  given  to  this  plant 
the  title  of  Hydraftis ;  the  .  characters  of  which  were  fent 
him  from  England,  but  be  had  not  fecn  the  plant. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania ,  from  whence  the  roots 
were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfiel.  The  root  is  fle(hy,  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  form,  and  a  deep  yellow  colour,  fending  out  one  or 
two  ftalks  about  ten  inches  high ;  toward  the  bottom-  of 
.thefe  is  one  large;,  roundiih,  indented  leaf,  (landing  upon  a 
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foot-ftalk ;  the  upper  part  of  each  ftalk  is  garnifhed  by  a 
fmal!er  leaf,  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  which  embraces 
the  llalk,  which  is  teiminated  by  Angle  white  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  three  petals,  which  drop  off  in  a  few  hours  after 
they  expand,  leaving  a  great  number  cf  rtamina  with  the 
flyles  naked.  The  germen  foon  after  fwell,  and  compofe 
a  fruit  very  like  that  of  the  Dewberry,  having  many  acini 
of  a  bright  red  colour  when  ripe,  each  acini  including  one 
feed. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
Town  in  a  pot  of  loamy  earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
placing  the  pot  in  fhade  till  autumn  ;  when  it  may  be  put 
under  a  frame  for  the  winter,  the  plants  will  appear  in  the 
fpring  ;  then  {hould  be  placed  in  (hade  till  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  when  the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  in  a  lhady  border, 
•where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

WATER  is  one  of  the  mod  conflderable  requifites  be- 
longing  to  a  garden :  if  a  garden  be  without  it,  it  brings  a 
certain  mortality  upon  whatfoever  is  planted.  By  waterings 
the  great  droughts  in  fummer  are  allayed,  which  would  in¬ 
fallibly  burn  up  molt  plants,  had  we  not  the  help  of  water 
to  qualify  [the  exceflive  heats ;  befides,  as  to  noble  feats, 
the  beauty  that  water  will  add,  in  making  Jet  d'Eau ,  and 
cafcades,  which  are  fome  of  the  nobleft  ornaments  of  a 
garden. 

The  qualities  of  water. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  water  (when  pure)  to  be  a  very 
fluid  fait,  volatile,  and  void  of  all  favour  and  tafle,  and  it 
feems  to  confift  of  final],  hard,  porous,  fpherical  particles 
of  equal  diameters,  and  equal  fpecifick  gravities;  and  alfo 
that  there  are  between  them  fpaces  fo  large,  and  ranged  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  pervious  on  all  Tides. 

Their  fmoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Tiding  eafily  over  the 
furfaces  of  one  another. 

Their  fphericiry  keeps  them  from  touching  one  another 
in  more  points  than  one,  and  by  both  thefe  their  frictions, 
in  Aiding  over  one  another,  are  rendered  the  leafl  poflible. 

The  hardnefs  of  them  accounts  for  the  incompreflibility 
of  water,  when  it  is  free  from  the  intermixture  of  air. 

The  porofity  of  water  is  fo  very  great,  that  there  is  at 
leafl  forty  times  as  much  fpace  as  matter  in  it,  for  water  is 
■nineteen  times  fpecifically  lighter  than  gold,  and  of  confe- 
■quence  rarer  in  the  fame  proportion,  but  gold  will,  by 
prefl'ure,  let  water  pafs  through  its  pores,  and  therefore  may 
•be  fuppofed  to  have  (at  leafl)  more  pores  than  folid  parts. 

Dr.  Boerhaa've  is  of  opinion,  that  if  water  could  be  had 
alone  and  pure,  it  would  have  all  the  requifites  of  an  ele¬ 
ment,  and  be  as  fimple  as  fire;  but  there  has  been  no  ex¬ 
pedient  hitherto  found  out  for  making  it  fuch. 

Rain  water,  which  feems  to  be  the  pure/1  of  all  thofe  we 
know  of,  is  replete  with  infinite  exhalations  of  all  kinds, 
which  it  imbibes  from  the  air  ;  fo  that  though  it  be  filtred 
and  diftilled  ever  fo  often,  yet  there  kill  remain  feces. 

The  purefl  of  all  waters  we  can  any  way  arrive  at,  is  that 
diflilled  from  fnow,  gathered  in  a  clear,  ftill,  pinching  night, 
in  fome  very  high  j  lace,  taking  none  but  the  outer,  or  fu- 
perficial  part  thereof.  By  a  number  of  repeated  dilf illations 
thereof,  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth,  and  other  feces, 
may  be  feparated  from  it ;  and  this  is  what  we  mult  be  con¬ 
tent  to  call  pure  water. 

Of  the  fuidity  of  water. 

Water,  fays  Dr.  Boerhaa've,  is  fluid,  but  the  fluidity  is 
•not  natural  thereto  ;  for  naturally  it  i,s  of  the  cryrtalline 
kind,  and  accordingly,  wherever  a  certain  degreee  of  fire 
is  wanting,  there  we  fee  water  become  ice.  That  this  ice 
is  the  proper  effeft  of  the  want  of  heat,  and  not  of  any  ad- 
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ditional  fpicula  introduced  into  the  water,  as  Mariotte  and 
others  contend,  is  evident  enough,  were  it  only  hence,  that 
on  this  fuppofition  it  could  not  penetrate  the  fublfance  of  all 
bodies,  as  we  find  it  does,  and  even  that  of  metals. 

This  water,  in  its  ftate  of  folution,  never  remains  at  reft; 
its  parts  are  in  perpetual  motion,  as  was  firft  difcovered  by 
the  French  with  the  help  of  microfcopes;  and  is  farther  con¬ 
firmed  by  this,  that  if  a  little  faffron  be  fufpended  in  the 
middle  of  a  veflel  full  of  water,  the  faffron  colour  will  in  a 
little  time  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  atmofphere  around, 
and  at  length  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  water.  Now 
this  could  no  way  be  effe&ed  without  a  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  particles  among  each  other.  Add,  that  if  you  caft  a 
quantity  of  the  driefl  fait,  in  the  coldeft  weather  into  water, 
it  will  foon  be  diffotved,  which  argues  the  continual  motion 
of  the  particles  of  that  element. 

He  adds,  that  he  had  more  than  once  filled  a  large  wide 
veflel  with  water,  and  narrowly  watched  with  a  good  mi- 
crofcope,  but  could  never  perceive  it  without  fome  fort  of 
undulatory  motion. 

Water  fcarce  ever  continues  two  moments  exattly  of  the 
fame  weight,  but  is  always  varying  more  or  lefs,  by  reafon 
of  the  air  and  fire  contained  in  it.  Thus,  if  you  lay  a 
piece  of  pure  limpid  ice  in  a  nice  balance,  you  will  find  it 
continue  in  equilibrio.  The  expanlion  of  water  in  boiling, 
Ihevvs  what  effedl  the  different  degree  of  fire  has  on  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  water. 

This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  fpecifick 
gravity  of  water,  in  order  to  fettle  its  degree  of  purity; 
but  this  we  may  fay  in  the  general,  that  the  purefl  water 
we  can  procure  is,  that  which  weighs  880  times  as  much 
as  air. 

However,  neither  have  we  any  tolerable  flandard  for  air, 
for  water  being  fo  much  heavier  than  air,  the  more  water 
is  contained  in  air,  the  heavier  of  courfe  muft  it  be  ;  as  in 
effeft,  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere 
feems  to  arife  from  the  water. 

Of  all  waters,  the  purefl  is  that  which  falls  in  rain  in  a 
cold  feafon,  and  a  ftill  day  ;  and  this  we  muft  be  content 
to  take  for  elementary  water.  The  rain  water  in  fummer 
or  when  the  atmofphere  is  in  commotion  it  is  certain,  muft 
contain  infinite  kinds  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Thus  if 
you  gather  the  water  that  falls  after  a  thunder  clap  in  a 
iultry  fummer’s  day,  and  let  it  ftand  and*  fettle,  you  will 
find  a  real  fait  flicking  at  the  bottom  ;  but  in  winter,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  freezes,  the  exhalations  are  but  few,  fo  that 
the  rain  falls  without  much  adulteration ;  and  hence,  what 
is  thus  gathered  in  the  morning,  is  found  of  good  ufe  for 
taking  away  fpots  in  the  face,  and  that  gathered  from 
fnow,  againfl  inflammations  in  the  eye.  Yet  this  rain-water, 
with  all  its  purity,  may  be  filtred  and  diftilled  a  thoufand 
times,  and  it  will  ftill  leave  fome  feces  behind  it;  fo  that 
to  procure  the  purefl  water  poflible,  a  man  muft  look  for 
it  in  a  fpacious  plain  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  earth  is 
covered  with  fnow,  and  its  pores  locked  up  with  froft. 

The  next  in  point  of  purity  is  fpring-water.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Halley ,  is  collected  from  the  air  itfelf,  which, 
being  laturatcd  with  water,  and  coming  to  be  condenfed  by 
the  evening’s  cold,  is  driven  againfl  the  cold  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  where,  being  farther  condenfed  and  colleded,  it  gleets 
down  or  diftrlls,  as  much  as  in  an  alembick. 

Spring-water  becomes  the  better  by  running,  for  during 
all  its  courfe,  it  is  depofiting  what  heterogeneous  ^natters  it 
contained  ;  but  while  the  river  drives  on  its  waters  in  an 
uninterrupted  ftream,  all  its  falts,  with  all  the  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  drained  into  it,  either  from  exhalations,  or 
.  from  the  ground  it  waflies  gradually,  either  fink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  are  driven  to  the  fllore. 

But 
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But  what  water  defcends  from  fprings  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  is  generally  pretty  free  from  heterogeneous 
bodies. 

Having  treated  of  the  properties  of  water  philofophically, 
I  lhall  next  confider  it  as  effentially  neceffary  in  gardens  for 
ufe,  as  alfo  of  the  beauty  which  water  adds  to  gardens, 
where  it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  if  it  is  properly  dif- 
pofed  ;  and  firff  of  its  ufe. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  water  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for 
without  it  there  can  be  little  expefttd  ;  therefore  in  fuch 
places  where  there  cannot  be  a  fupply  of  water  obtained  for 
bafons  or  ponds,  wells  mull  be  dug ;  and  where  the  depth 
to  the  water  is  too  great  to  be  railed  by  pumps,  there  muit 
be  either  machines  for  raifing  it  contrived,  or  it  mud  be 
drawn  by  hand  ;  but  in  fuch  places  which  are  fo  unhappily 
fituated,  as  to  require  machines  for  the  railing  of  water  from 
a  great  depth,  there  is  but  fmall  encouragement  to  make 
kitchen-gardens,  becaufe  the  condant  fupplying  of  water  in 
thofe  dry  fituations,  will  be  attended  with  great  expence  ; 
and  generally  the  produce  of  fuch  land  is  of  little  worth, 
efpecially  in  dry  feafons. 

Where  kitchen-gardens  are  fupplied  with  water  from 
wells,  there  ihould  be  a  contrivance  of  large  ciderns,  into 
which  the  water  Ihould  be  raifed,  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air  fome  time  before  it  is  ufed  ;  for  the  ravvnefs  of  this 
water,  when  frelh  drawn  from  wells,  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables ;  fo  that  where  large  ponds  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  gardens,  from  whence  the  water 
can  be  led  into  them,  that  is  by  much  the  bed  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables ;  next  to  this,  river-water  is  to  be 
preferred,  efpecially  from  thofe  rivers  which  run  through  or 
near  large  towns,  where  the  water  is  fattened  by  the  foil 
thrown  into  the  rivers  ;  but  the  water  of  fome  very  clear 
rivers  is  as  hard  as  that  from  the  deeped  fprings,  riling 
through  gravel  or  fand  ;  but  the  fprings  iffuing  through 
chalk,  are  generally  much  fofter. 

If  good  water  dan  be  obtained  in  plenty  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  kitchen-garden,  then  there  Ihould  be  two 
or  three  bafons  made  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  ;  fo 
that  no  part  cf  the  garden  Ihould  be  too  far  didant  from 
the  water,  for  where  the  water  is  to  be  carried  to  a  confi- 
derable  dillance,  the  txpence  of  labour  will  be  great,  and 
there  will  be  great  danger  cf  the  plants  differing  from  their 
being  but  fparingly  watered,  labourers  being  very  apt  to 
flight  their  work,  when  attended  with  trouble,  if  they  are 
not  well  looked  after.  The  fize  of  thefe  bafons  diould  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  or  that  they  can  be  fupplied  with  ;  but  their  depth 
Ihould  not  be  more  than  four  feet,  for  when  they  are  deeper, 
there  is  danger  of  perfons  being  drowned,  if  by  accident 
they  Ihould  fall  into  them ;  befides  water,  when  very  deep, 
is  not  fo  well  warmed  and  tempered  by  the  fun  and  air  as 
when  it  is  fhallow  ;  therefore  the  water  of  fhallow  bafons 
is  bed;  for  the  ufe  of  gardens. 

In  making  of  thefe  bafons,  there  mud  be  particular  re¬ 
gard  had  to  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden,  for  in  loofe  Tandy 
land  there  will  require  much  care  in  making  of  the  clay- 
walls  fo  as  to  hold  water  ;  but  where  the  ground  is  loamy, 
or  inclining  to  clay,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  making 
bafons,  and  the  clay-walls  need  not  be  fo  thick.  Where 
the  ground  is  loofe,  the  clay-walls  at  the  bottom  Ihould  not 
be  lei's  than  two  feet  thick,  and  thofe  on  the  fides  one  foot 
and  a  half.  The  clay  fhould  be  well  wrought  over  and  trod 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  before  it  is  ufed  in  building 
the  wall.  The  true  fign  of  good  clay  is,  that  it  be  clofe 
and  firm,  without  any  mixture  of  fand,  and  that  it  be  tena¬ 
cious  and  fat  in  handling  ;  as  for  the  colour,  it  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  be  green,  yellow,  blue,  or  red  ;  but  before 
the  clay  is  brought  to  the  place,  the  bafon  fhould  be  dug 
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out  and  formed,  for  if  the  clay  is  too  long  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  air,  it  will  not  be  fo  fit  for  ufe,  efpecially  if  it  be 
laid  in  fmall  parcels. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  bafons  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  fun  is  declining,  and  the  weather  temperate;  for 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  winds  ge¬ 
nerally  blow,  which  are  drying;  fo  that  the  clay  walls, 
which  are  not  very  carefully  covered  as  faff  as  they  are 
made,  very  often  crack  in  many  places,  and  thefe  fmall 
cracks  often  grow  wider,  and  the  water  will  find  a  paf- 
fage  through  them.  The  lame  inconveniency  happens  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  in  fummer ;  for  when  the  clay 
dries  faff,  it  will  be  very  difficult  (not  to  fay  impoffible)  to 
prevent  its  cracking,  and  thefe  will  let  off  the  water  ;  and 
if  the  clay-wall  Ihould  not  be  well  made  at  firff,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  mend  it  after,  befides  the  uncertainty  there 
is  in  finding  out  the  places  through  which  the  water  finds  a 
paflage,  which  is  feldom  done  without  ftridly  examining 
every  part  of  the  clay. 

When  the  ground  is  dug  out  level,  where  the  bafon  is 
defigned,  the  clay  muff  be  brought  in,  and  laid  very  care¬ 
fully  in  the  bottom,  being  very  careful  that  no  dirt,  or 
fmall  ffones,  be  mixed  with  the  clay;  and  there  muff  be 
fome  water  thrown  from  time  to  time  upon  it,  as  it  is  clofely 
trod  by  mens  naked  feet,  and  then  it  muff  be  rammed  very 
clofe  :  in  the  performance  of  this,  there  muff  be  great  care 
taken  that  every  part  of  the  clay  is  equally  kneaded  and 
rammed,  without  which  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the 
water  making  its  way  through  thofe  parts  of  the  clay  which 
are  not  well  wrought.  Afcer  the  bottom  is  finilhed  with 
clay,  there  fhould  be  a  ftratum  of  coarfe  gravel  laid  over 
it  about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  which  will  greatly  fecure 
the  clay-wall,  and  render  the  water  clear  ;  but  where  the 
bafons  are  large,  fo  that  the  clay  wails  are  long  in  making, 
the  clay  Ihould  be  covered  with  moift  litter,  to  prevent  its 
drying,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  whole  is  finifhed, 
to  lay  on  the  gravel ;  but  if  part  of  the  fide-walls  are  finifhed 
before  this  is  done,  it  will  be  the  better,  becaufe  there  may 
be  iome  water  let  into  the  bafon  as  foon  as  the  gravel  is 
laid,  which  will  prevent  the  clay  from  cracking ;  then  the 
walls  round  the  fide  of  the  bafon  mull  be  carried  up  wdth 
the  fame  care  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  bottom,  ob- 
ferving  alfo  to  cover  the  clay  firff  with  litter  while  the  work 
is  carrying  on,  and  afterwaid  lay  it  with  coarfe  gravel; 
and  as  the  walls  are  finifhed  round,  the  water  may  be  let 
in,  to  fecure  the  clay  from  drying  or  cracking. 

When  the  whole  is  finifhed,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
mull  be  laid  with  turf,  which  will  fecure  them  from  being 
broken,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  penetrating  the  clay  ;  but 
before  this  is  done,  there  muff  be  a  ftratum  of  fand  laid 
upon  the  clay  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  upon  this  a 
thin  ftratum  of  good  earth  laid,  for  the  Grafs  to  take  root 
in.  The  bed  of  fand  will  prevent  the  Grals  from  rooting 
into  the  clay;  and  this  will  alfo  keep  out  the  froft,  which 
will  penetrate  the  clay,  where  there  is  not  a  covering  o{" 
fand  to  fecure  it,  and  by  being  frozen  and  dwelled,  and  af¬ 
terward  drying,  the  clay  is  very  apt  to  crack  in  many  places. 
The  turf  on  the  fide  of  the  bafon  Ihould  be  laid  as  far  down - 
as  the  water  is  apt  to  fhrink,  th q.t  no  part  of  the  clay  may 
be  wholly  expofed  to  the  weather,  for  the  reafous  before 
given. 

Where  thefe  bafons  are  made,  there  fhould  be  no  trees 
growing  near,  for  the  roots  of  treq^  or  fhrubs  will  extend 
themfelves  to  the  clay-walls,  and  by  penetrating  them,  will 
occafion  fiffures,  through  which  the  water  will  find  an  eafy 
paflage ;  and  where  tall  trees  are  growing  near  bafons  or 
ponds,  the  lhaking  of  the  trees  with  violent  winds  is  apt  ta 
loofen  the  clay-walls,  and  occafion  cracks  in  them,  there¬ 
fore  thefe  cautions  are  neceffary  to  be  ou;erved. 
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In  Tome  countries,  where  clay  cannot  be  eafily  procured, 
the  walls  of  thefe  bafons  are  frequently  made  of  chalk, 
which  is  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  made  into  a  fort  of 
morter  ;  and  with  this  the  walls  are  made,  by  ramming  and 
working  it  very  hard  and  firm.  1  hefe  bafons  hold  water 
very  well  where  they  can  be  well  fupplied  with  water,  fo  as 
not  to  be  too  long  dry,  for  when  it  fo  happens,  the  fun  and 
wind  dry  the  chalk,  and  caufe  it  to  crack,  and  thefe  cracks 
commonly  extend  through  the  thicknefs  cf  the  walls,  fo  as 
to  let  off  the  water. 

There  are  others  who  build  their  walls  with  brick  laid  in 
terrafs,  which  is  a  good  method  for  fuch  places  where  the 
ground  is  very  looie  and  fandy,  becaufe  the,  walls,  when 
well  built, ‘will  fupport  the  lcofe  earth  from  falling  or  fettling 
away  from  the  fides ;  but  where  terrafs  is  ufed,  the  walls 
fi-.ould  not  be.  long  dry  and  expofed,  for  the  heat  is  apt  to 
crack  the  terrafs. 

Some  perfons  make  a  cement  of  powdered  tile  and  lime, 
two  thirds  of  the  former  to  one  third  of  the  latter,  being 
very  careful  in  the  mixing  of  it  not  to  add  too  much  water, 
but  to  labour  it  well  in  the  beating,  which  is  a  principal 
thing  to  be  obferved.  With  this  cement  they  cover  the 
furface  of  the  walls  of  bafons  about  two  inches  thick,  lay¬ 
ing  the  plaller  very  fmooth,  and  being  very  careful  that  no 
Hicks,  itraws,  or  Hones,  are  mixed  with  it ;  this  plaftering 
is  commonly  performed  in  dry  weather,  and  as  focn  as  it 
is  finifhed,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil  or  bullocks  blood,  and 
the  water  let  into  the  bafon  as  foon  as  poflible.  This  ce¬ 
ment  has  the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  fo  as  to 
be  equal  to  Hone,  and  will  continue  as  long  found. 

Whatever  the  materials  are  with  which  the  walls  are 
made,  there  muH  be  great  care  taken  that  they  are  built 
j'o  ilrong,  as  that  they  may  refill  the  weight  of  the  water  ; 
fo  that  where  the  ground  about  the  bafen  is  not  very  folid, 
the  walls  Ihould  be  thicker,  and  fupported  on  the  backfide 
by  buttreffes  of  the  fame  materials,  placed  at  proper  di- 
nances  ;  or  if  the  walls  are  made  of  clay,  there  thould  be 
planks  fupported  by  firorg  timbers,  placed  at  proper  diftances 
to  fupport  the  clay,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
their  being  broken  down,  efpeciaily  where  the  bafons  are 
large,  fo  as  that  the  winds  have-room  jo  act  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  drive  it  in  large  waves  agair.lt  the 
banks. 

The  directions  here  given  are  only  for  bafons  or  refer- 
voirs  of  water  for  life,  fo  mult  not  be  fuppofed  for  large 
pieces  of  water  for  beauty  ;  for  where  the  ground  is  of  a  loofe 
fandy  nature,  fo  as  not  to  hold  water,  the  expence  of  clay¬ 
ing  the  bottom  and  fides  will  be  too  great,  if  the  water  is 
of  a  large  extent ;  therefore  it  would  be  imprude»t  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  in  fuch  places,  but  where  there  is  a  fupply  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  ground  is  well  adapted  to  hold  it.  There  can 
be  no  greater  beauty  than  that  which  water  affords  to  a 
feat,  provided  it  is  properly  difpofed  ;  therefore  1  fhall  give 
feme  general  hints,  by  which  perfons  may  be  directed  in 
the  Forming  of  large  pieces  of  water,  fo  as  to  render  them 
beautiful. 

In  thofe  places  where  there  is  a  command  of  running 
water,  it  will  be  a  great  additional  beauty,  becaufe  the 
water  will  always  be  much  clearer,  fo  more  beautiful  than 
Hill  water  ;  befides,  if  it  moves  with  any  degree  of  velo¬ 
city,  there  may  be  one  or  more  falls  of  water  contrived, 
which  will  Hill  add  to  the  beauty.  In  the  conducing  of 
this  water,  the  level  of  the  ground  mult  be  carefully  taken, 
for  the  ereat  fkill  in  the  contriving  of  rivers,  or  other  pieces 
of  water,  is  in  the  faving  of  expence  in  the  digging  ;  there 
fore  where  the  ground  is  naturally  low,  the  water  flroulc 
be  conduced  through  thefe  low  patts,  and  never  endeavour 
to  carry  it  through  higher  ground  ;  for  in  fuch  places  the 
banks  will  be  fo  high’as  to  ihut  out  the  fight  of  the  water, 
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1  to  perfons  who  Hand  at  a  little  diftance  from  it  on  either 
fide,  unlefs  the  water  is  very  broad  ;  and  where  it  is  fo,  the 
eye  is  thrown  to  a  confiderable  diltance  over  the  furface  of 
the  water,  by  the  fteepnefs  of  the  banks,  therefore  the  Hopes 
on  the  fide  of  water  fhould  always  be  made  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible  ;  nor  fliould  they  be  made  Hat,  with  iharp  edges  on 
the  top  (as  is  too  generally  praftifed)  ;  for  thefe  ftiff  regu¬ 
lar  Hopes  are  not  near  fo  pieafing  as  thofe  which  are  made 
gently  convex,  for  the  eye  will  Hide  over  thefe  to  the  water, 
having  no  ridge  to  cut  the  fight,  and  at  a  fmail  diftance 
there  will  be  no  appearance  of  a  cut,  as  will  always  be  feen 
where  the  upper  pare  of  the  Hope  is  finiihed  in  a  iharp  angle  ; 
and  the  great  fkill  is  to  contrive,  that  as  much  of  the  lur- 
face  of  the  water  may  appear  to  the  fight  as  poflible. 

In  moil  of  the  old  gardens,  where  there  are  pieces  of 
water,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  lee  them 
brought  into  regular  figures,  fuch  as  long  ftrait  canals,  or 
bafons,  either  round  or  polygonal;  fo  that  all  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  water  are  feen  at  one  view,  but  thefe,  however 
large  may  be  their  extent,  are  not  near  fo  pieafing  as  where 
the  water  is  fo  conducted,  as  that  the  termination  may  be 
feen  as  little  as  poflible ;  for  when  the  water  is  loft  from  the 
fight  by  forne  gentle  eafy  turns,  the  imagination  may  be 
led  to  fuppofe  the  furface  of  the  water  extended  to  a  confi- 
dcrable  diftance  ;  fo  that  fometimes  final!  pieces  of  water 
are  fo  artfully  contrived,  as  to  make  them  appear  very 
confiderable. 

As  in  the  old  ftile  of  laying  cut  gardens  the  water  was 
generally  wrought  into  regular  ftrait  canals,  which  corre- 
Iponded  with  the  ftrait  walks,  hedges,  and  regular  lines  of 
trees,  which  were  then  chiefly  ftudied,  fo,  as  the  tafte  al¬ 
tered  from  this  ftiff  method  of  difpofing  gardens,  to  that 
which  approached  nearer  to  nature  in  the  forming  of  rivers, 
or  other  large  pieces  of  water,  thofe  who  have  fucceeded 
belt  have  always  had  great  regard  to  the  natural  fituation 
of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  lead  the  water  through  the  natural 
hollows,  whereby  the  greatexper.ee  of  digging  is  laved; 
and  by  contriving  to  make  the  head  in  feme  narrow  part  of 
the  ground,  it  may  be  done  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  and 
will  be  better  fecured  than  where  the  head  is  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  therefore  it  is  better  either  to  fliorten  the  extent  of 
the  water,  or  to  carry  it  farther,  according  to  the  natural 
fituation  of  the  ground,  than  to  terminate  it  where  it  may 
occafion  great  exper.ee  ;  and  it  is  always  obferved,  that 
where  there  is  the  greateft  expence  in  the  making  of  thefe 
large  heads,  the  whole  will  appear  lefs  beautiful  than  where 
nature  is  chiefly  confulted,  for  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
fightly  than  thofe  extenfive  heads  which  are  fometimes  made 
to  pieces  of  water  which  rife  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  fome- 
tirnes  much  more,  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  whereby 
the  water  is  hid  from  the  fight,  to  thofe  perfons  who  are 
fituated  on  that  fide  of  the  head,  and  a  large  bank  of  earth 
fhuts  up  the  view  ;  and  fometimes  thefe  heads  are  fo  fituated, 
as  to  appear  in  fight  of  the  houfe,  or  from  a  principal  part 
of  the  gardens,  which  is  a  very  great  abfurdity. 

Since  the  taite  has  been  altered  in  the  difpofition  of  gar¬ 
dens,  and  a  more  natural  method  has  been  purfued  by 
perfons  of  judgment,  there  h’ave  been  great  improvements 
made  in  the  diftribution  of  water,  fo  as  to  render  it  truly 
ornamental  to  the  feats  where  they  are  placed  ;  but  there 
are  fame,  who,  by  pretending  to  imitate  or  copy  from  thefe 
woiks,  have  erred  as  much  in  making  fo  many  Ihort  un¬ 
natural  turns  in  their  water,  as  thofe  before -mentioned  have 
done  by  their  regular  ftrait  fides  ;  for  in  what  is  ufualiy 
teim.  i  Serpentine  rivers,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  a  fmail  furface  of  water  twifted  in  fo  many'  Ihort  turns, 
as  that  many  of  them  appear  at  one  view  ;  and  thefe  wind¬ 
ings  are  often  made  like  parts  of  circles,  with  fuch  an  air 
of  iliffnefs,  as  to  reeder  them  equally  difagreeabie  with 
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any  the  rnoft  ftudied  figures,  to  perfons  of  good  tafte.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  alfo  common  to  thefe  unnatural  pieces  of 
water,  which  is,  their  being  made  of  the  fame  width  in  every 
part,  which  fhould  always  be  avoided,  for  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  to  fee  the  water  extend  to  a  large  furface  in 
fome  places,  and  to  have  it  in  others  more  contra&ed  ;  and 
this  may  be  generally  done  at  a  much  lefs  cxpence  than  the 
other,  where  the  natural  fite  of  the  ground  is  well  confi- 
dered,  which  fhould  be  done  with  the  utmoft  care,  before 
any  work  of  this  fort  is  begun,  for  want  of  which  many 
perfons  have  repented  after  having  been  at  great  expence. 

There  is  alfo  another  material  thing  to  be  obferved,  in 
the  fituation  of  large  pieces  of  water,  which  is,  never  to 
extend  them  fo  near  to  the  houfe,  as  that  they  may  annoy 
it,  by  the  damp,  which  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  cccafion,  efpecially  when  expofed  to  the  wind, 
which  will  at  times  drive  the  vapours  toward  the  houfe,  and 
thereby  render  the  habitation  unhealthy,  and  deftroy  the 
furniture ;  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  walk  out  to  fee  the 
water,  than  to  facrifice  the  habitation  for  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  it  from  the  houfe  ;  nor  fhould  the  water  be  fo  fituated, 
as  that  the  furface  may  be  level  with  the  floor  cf  the  houfe, 
for  there  is  generally  fome  moifture,  which  will  percolate 
through  the  veins  of  the  earth,  enough  to  occafion  fo  much 
damp,  as  to  render  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe  unwhole- 
fome  ;  and  where  there  is  a  confiderable  damp  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  houfe,  part  of  it  will  afcend  upward,  and  render 
the  apartments  fo,  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  had  as  to 
this. 

Where  perfons  are  not  fo  happily  fituated,  as  to  have  the 
command  of  a  conflant  running  water,  but  yet  from  fome 
neighbouring  refervoirs  or  ponds  can  be  fupplied  with  it, 
there  may  be  fome  agreeable  pieces  of  water  contrived, 
both  for  ufe  and  beauty,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  large 
lupply,  for  otherwife  it  will  be  better  to  contradl  thedefign  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  mere  ridiculous  than  that  of  having 
either  ponds  or  rivers  defigned,  where  they  cannot  be  fup¬ 
plied  with  water  in  the  dry  feafons,  when  there  is  thegreatell 
want  of  it,  both  for  ufe  and  pleafure. 

In  thole  places  where  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  water, 
there  fhould  be  large  refervoirs  contrived,  into  which  the 
water  which  defeends  from  the  hills  and  rifing  grounds  may 
be  led ;  fo  that  a  large  body  of  water  may  be  collected 
during  the  rainy  feafen,  for  a  fupply  in  time  of  drought; 
thefe  refervoirs,  when  large,  may  contain  as  much  water  as 
may  be  neCelfary  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe  and  gardens ;  but 
thefe  can  rarely  fupply  water  enough  for  beauty,  therefore 
in  fuch  fituations  it  fhould  not  be  attempted. 

As  water  never  appears  fo  well,  as  when  it  is  fituated 
near  woods,  fo  in  the  contrivance  of  rivers,  or  pieces  of 
water,  they  fhould  be  fo  placed  as  to  have  planting  near, 
that  the  contrail:  between  the  wood  and  water  may  appear 
as  perfeft  as  poffible  ;  ar.d  in  fome  places,  where  the  water 
can  be  fecn  through  the.  open  groves,  between  the  ftems  of 
large  trees,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  ; 
but  where  the  water  is  defigned  to  terminate,  the  head  fhould 
be  as  much  concealed  as  poffible,  by  clofe  plantations  of 
ever-green  trees,  which  may  be  faced  with  Alders  and 
Weeping  Willows,  planted  clofe  on  the  fides  of  the  water, 
fo  as  that  their  branches  may  hang  over ;  and  if  the  water 
is  contra&ed,  and  led  through  thefe  trees  with  a  gentle 
winding,  it  m3y  feem  to  run  much  farther,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  a  larger  bedy  of  water  at  a  diftance  ;  in  the 
contriving  of  which,  the  greateft  art  is  to  make  it  appear  as 
natural  as  poffible  ;  for  the  lefs  art  there  appears  in  thefe 
things,  the  longer  they  will  pleafe,  and  the  more  they  will 
be  elieemcd  by  perfons  of  good  judgment. 

WATSON  1  A. 

The  title  of  this  genus  is  given  to  it  in  honour  of  my 
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learned  friend  Dr.  William  Watfion ,  F,  R.  S.  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  fcience  of  botany  juftly  demands  this  tribute.' 

The  Char  aliens  are, 

The  flower  has  a  -permanent  flpatha  (or  flheath')  which  divides 
into  two  parts  ahnofl  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  of  one  petal.  The  tube 
is  long,  a  little  curved,  and  Jweils  at  the  upper  part ;  the  rim 
is  cut  into  fix  obiufle  flegments,  which  flpread  open.  It  has  three 
long  fender  Jlamina,  which  are  terminated  by  proflrate  oblong 
flummits,  and  a  rcundijh  three-cornered  germcn,  flupporting  a  flender 
flyle  a  little  longer  than  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  three  bifid Jligmas. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  o.  roundijh  three-cornered  capfule, 
having  three  cells ,  opening  with  three  valves,  each  containing 
three  or  four  roundijh  feeds. 

This  has  been  titled  by  Dr.  Trew,  Meriana  fiore  rubello , 
before  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  name  which  I  had 
applied  to  it ;  but  he  has  fince  informed  me  by  a  letter, 
that  as  I  had  raifed  the  plants  from  feeds,  he  would  fup- 
prefs  his  title,  and  adopt  mine,  who  he  thought  had  the 
molt  right  to  give  it ;  and  that  he  rather  choofes  to  do  fo, 
becaufe  the  figure  he  has  publilhed  of  it  was  drawn  from 
the  plant  in  the  Chclfea  garden. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Watsonia  foliis  enfifiormibus,  fioribus  alternis.  Wat- 
fonia  with  fvvord-ihaped  leaves,  and  flowers  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalks. 

2.  W  AT  son  i  A  bumilis  foliis  enfifiormibus,  fioribus  in  thyrfio 
difpofitis.  Dwarf  Watford  a  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and 
flowers  difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
and  were  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  brought  from  thence 
in  the  Chelfea  garden.  The  description  of  the  firft  fort  : 

The  root  is  bulbous,  comprefled,  and  fnaped  like  a 
kidney,  covered  with  a  fibrous  brown  fkin.  The  leaves  are 
fword-fhaped,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  ending 
in  points;  the  two  fides  have  fnarp  edges,  but  the  middle 
is  thicker,  and  has  a  prominent  midrib  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  rife  immediately  from  the  root.  The 
flalk  comes  out  from  the  root  between  the  leaves,  and  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fide,  (landing  alternately  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
diftance  from  each  other ;  they  have  each  a  fpatha  or  (heath, 
compofed  of  two  leaves,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe, 
where  they  are  broad,  but  gradually  leffien  to  their  points. 
Before  the  flowers  appear,  they  are  of  the  fame  green  co¬ 
lour  with  the  ftalk,  and  are  divided,  a  Jmall  part  of  their 
length  inclofing  the  flower,  but  afterward  they  are  fplit  al- 
moll  to  the  bottom,  and  wither  before  the  flowers  decay, 
becoming  dry,  and  wrap  round  the  feed-veffiel.  The  tube 
of  the  flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
a  little  curved,  fwelling  much  larger  above.  The  rim  is 
divided  into  fix  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open  ;  the 
flower  is  of  a  red  copper  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  of  a 
deeper  red  within  ;  it  has  three  (lamina,  which  are  incurved, 
tenninattd  by  oblong  fummits,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
fattened  in  the  middle  to  the  apex  of  the  (lamina,  lying 
proflrate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  petal  is  fituated 
an  oval  three-cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  a 
little  longer  than  the  (lamina,  crowned  by  three  bifid  re¬ 
flexed  fligmas.  The  flowers  generally  appear  in  Mcy,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  fecond  fort  is  much  lefs  than  the  firft  ;  the  leaves 
are  fliorter,  and  not  quite  fo  broad  ;  the  fiower-ftalk  feidom 
rifes  above  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  ranged  clofer 
upon  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  deeper  red  colour. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Crocus  or  Gladiolus.  The  time 
for  tranfplanting  of  the  roots  is  in  Augujl,  foon  after  the 
(talks  decay  ;  the  larger  roots  muft  be  each  put  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  may  be  placed  in 
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the  open  air  till  toward  the  end  of  Ofloher,  when  the  leaves 
will  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
proper  to  remove  them  into  fhelter  j  for  as  this  plant  is  a 
native  of  a  warm  country,  it  will  require  to  be  fcreened 
from  froft. 

The  bell:  way  of  treating  thefe  roots  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  has  loft  its  heat,  in 
0 Siober  ;  this  bed  {hould  be  covered  with  a  frame,  the  giafles 
of  which  (hould  be  drawn  off  every  day  in  mild  weather,  that 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  but  they  muft  be  covered  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fcreened  from  froft.  The  latter  end  of  April , 
when  they  begin  to  put  out  their  flower- ftalks,  the  pots 
Ihould  be  removed  to  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may 
ftand  to  flower ;  and  when  the  flowers  are  decayed,  they 
Ihould  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  perfefl  their  feeds. 

The  offsets  and  (mall  roots  may  be  planted  three  or  four 
in  a  pot,  according  to  their  fize,  and  (hould  have  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  larger  roots  the  firft  year,  and  by  that  time 
twelvemonth  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  fo  (hould 
have  feparate  pots. 

WILDERNESSES,  if  rightly  fituated,  artfully  contrived, 
and  judicioufly  planted,  are  very  great  ornaments  to  a  fine 
garden,  but  it  is  rare  to  fee  thefe  fo  well  executed  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  are  they  often  judicioufly  fitu¬ 
ated  ;  for  they  are  frequently  fo  fituated  as  to  hinder  a  dif- 
tant  profpefl,  or  elfe  are  not  judicioufly  planted;  the  latter 
of  which  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  mod 
magnificent  gardens,  very  few  of  their  defigners  ever  ftudy- 
ing  the  natural  growth  of  trees,  fo  as  to  place  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  not  to  obftrudt  the  fight  to  the  view  ;  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  briefly  fet  down  what  has  occurred  to  me  from  time  to 
lime  when  I  have  confidered  thefe  parts  of  gardens ;  where¬ 
by  a  perfon  will  be  capable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  true 
beauties,  which  ought  always  to  be  ftudied  in  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  wildernefles. 

i.  Wildernefles  (hould  always  be  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  pf  the  gardens  in  which  they  are  made,  that  they  may 
correfpond  in  magnitude  with  the  other  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a  large  wildernefs 
planted  with  tall  trees  in  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fee 
little  paltry  fquares,  or  quarters  of  wildernefs  work,  in  a 
magnificent  large  garden. 

Wildernefles  (hould  never  be  placed  too  near  the  habita¬ 
tion,  becaufe  the  great  quantity  of  moifture,  which  is  per- 
fpired  from  the  trees,  will  caufe  a  damp  unwholefome  air 
about  the  houfe,  which  is  often  of  ill  confequence.  Nor 
fhould  they  be  fituated  fo  as  to  obftruft  any  diflant  profpedl; 
©f  the  country,  which  Ihould  always  be  preferved  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  obtained,  there  being  nothing  fo  agreeable  to 
the  mind  as  an  unconfined  profpett  of  the  adjacent  country'; 
but  where  the  fight  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  gar¬ 
den  from  its  fituation,  then  there  is  nothing  fo  agreeable  to 
terminate  the  profped,  as  a  beautiful  fcene  of  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  judicioufly  planted  ;  and  if  it  is  fo  contrived, 
that  the  termination  is  planted  circularly  with  the  concave 
toward  the  fight,  it  will  have  a  much  better  effedl:  than  if 
it  end  in  ftrait  lines  or  angles,  which  are  never  fo  agreeable 
to  the  mind  ;  therefore  thofe  lines  (hould  be  broken. 

The  trees  fhould  alfo  be  adapted  to  the  fize  of  the  plan¬ 
tation,  for  it  is  very  abfurd  to  fee  tall  trees  planted  in  fmall 
fquares  of  a  little  garden  ;  and  fo  likewife,  if  in  large  de¬ 
signs  the  plantation  has  only  fmall  (hrubs,  it  will  have  a 
ipean  appearance. 

The  walks  muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
ground,  and  not  make  large  walks  in  a  fmall  wildernefs 
nor  too  many  walks,  though  fmaller,  u’hereby  the  greateft 
part  of  the  ground  is  employed  in  walks ;  nor  (hould  the 
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grand  walks  of  a  large  wildernefs  be  too  fmall,  both  of 
which  are  equally  faulty.  Thefe  walks  (hould  not  be  en¬ 
tered  immediately  from  thofe  of  the  pleafure  garden,  but 
rather  be  led  into  by  a  fmall  private  walk,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  it  more  entertaining. 

The  old  formal  method  of  contriving  wildernefles  was  to 
divide  the  whole  compafs  of  ground,  either  into  fquares, 
angles,  circles,  or  other  figures,  making  the  walks  corre- 
fpondent  to  them,  planting  the  fides  of  the  walks  with 
hedges  of  Lime,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  &c.  and  the  quarters 
within  were  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees  promifeu- 
oufly  without  order ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed 
a  judicious  method,  becaufe  firft  hereby  there  will  be  a 
great  expence  in  keeping  the  hedges  of  a  large  wildernefs 
in  good  order  by  (hearing  them,  which,  inftead  of  being 
beautiful  are  rather  the  reverfe ;  for  as  thefe  parts  of  a  gar¬ 
den  (hould,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  defigned  from  nature, 
whatever  has  the  (tiff  appearance  of  art,  does  by  no  means 
correfpond  therewith  ;  befides,  thefe  hedges  are  generally 
trained  up  fo  high,  as  to  obftruft  the  fight  from  the  ftems 
of  the  tall  trees  in  the  quarters,  which  ought  never  to  be 
done. 

In  the  next  place  the  walks  are  commonly  made  to  inter¬ 
red  each  other  in  angles,  which  alfo  (hew  too  formal  and 
trite  for  fuch  plantations,  and  are  by  no  means  comparable 
to  fuch  walks  as  have  the  appearance  of  meanders  or  laby¬ 
rinths,  where  the  eye  cannot  difeover  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  length.  Thefe  (hould  now  and  then  lead  in¬ 
to  an  open  piece  of  grafs ;  and  if  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  wildernefs  there  is  contrived  a  large  opening,  in  the 
center  of  which  may  be  ereded  a  dome  or  banquetting- 
houfe,  furrounded  with  a  green  plat  of  grafs,  it  will  be  a 
confiderable  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

From  the  fides  of  the  walks  and  openings  the  trees  (hould 
rife  gradually,  above  each  other,  to  the  middle  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  where  (hould  always  be  planted  the  largeft-growing 
trees  which  (hould  appear  to  view,  it  will  have  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effed  from  the  common  method,  where  the  trees  are 
planted  large  and  fmall  without  order. 

In  thefe  plantations  there  may  be  planted  next  the  walks 
and  openings  Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  Spiraea  frutex,  and  other 
kinds  of  low  flowering  (hrubs,  which  may  be  always  kept 
within  compafs;  and  at  the  foot  of  them,  near  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  may  be  planted  Primrofes,  Violets,  Daffodils,  and 
many  other  forts  of  wood  flowers,  to  appear  as  in  a  natural 
wood.  Behind  thefe  (hould  be  planted  Syringas,  Cytifufes, 
Althtea  frutex,  Mezereons,  and  other  flowering  (hrubs  of  a 
middle  growth,  which  may  be  backed  with  other  flowering 
(hrubs  of  a  large  growth. 

In  fmall  gardens,  where  there  is  not  room  for  thefe  mag¬ 
nificent  wildernefles,  there  may  be  fome  rifing  clumps  of 
ever  greens,  fo  defigned  as  to  make  the  ground  appear 
much  larger  than  it  is  in  reality  ;  and  if  in  thefe  there  are 
fome  ferpentine  walks  well  contrived,  it  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  places,  and  deceive  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ground  as  to  its  fize. 

In  wildernefles  there  is  but  little  trouble  or  expence  after 
their  firft  planting,  which  is  an  addition  to  their  value ;  the 
only  labour  required  is  to  keep  the  walks  free  from  weeds. 
And  in  the  quarters,  if  the  weeds  are  hoed  down  two  or 
three  times  in  a  fummer,  it  will  ft  ill  add  to  their  neatnefs. 
The  trees  (hould  alfo  be  pruned  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood, 
or  irregular  branches,  where  they  crofs  each  other,  and  juft 
to  preferve  them  within  due  bounds ;  and,  as  was  before 
obferved,  if  the  ground  be  (lightly  dug  between  the  trees, 
it  will  greatly  promote  their  vigour.  This  being  the  whole 
labour  of  a  wildernefs,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the  pleafure 
they  afford. 
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SWEET  WILLIAMS.  Sea  Dianthus. 

WILLOW.  See  Salix. 

WILLOW,  the  French.  See  Epiloblum. 

WIND  is  defined  to  be  the  flream  or  current  of  the  air, 
together  with  fuch  vapours  as  the  air  carries  along  with  it, 
or  it  is  a  fin  hole  agitation  of  the  air,  whereby  a  large 
quantity  thereof  flows  out  of  one  place  or  region  to  another. 

The  ancients  made  but  four  winds,  according  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  but  this  was  quickly  looked  upon  as  too 
■grofs  a  di\ ifion.  The  following  age  added  eight  more  to 
this  number,  which  was  thought  too  nice  a  fubdividing, 
and  therefore  they  reduced  the  Taft  number  to  four,  taking 
every  other  or  middle  wind,  and  adding  them  to  the  old 
account}  but  our  failors,  who  are  far  beyond  the  ancients 
for  their  {kill  in  navigation,  have  divided  -the  horizon  into 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  adding  twenty-eight  to  the  four 
cardinal  winds  ;  a  thing  ufeful  in  navigation,  but  of  no 
great  concern  in  natural  philofophy,  unleis  it  be  to  give  a 
hint,  that  the  wind  blows  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Of  the  qualities  of  winds. 

I .  A  wind  that  blows  from  the  fea  is  always  moif ;  in  fum- 
tner  it  is  cold,  in  winter  warm ,  unlefs  the  fea  be  frozen  up. 
This  is  well  demonftrated  thus  :  There  is  vapour  continually 
rifing  out  of  all  water  (as  appears  even  hence,  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  being  left  a  little  while  in  an  open  veflel,  is 
found  fenfibly  diminifhed),  but  efpecially  if  it  be  expofed 
to  the  fun's  rays,  in  which  cafe  the  evaporation  is  beyond 
all  expectation.  By  this  means  the  air  incumbent  on  the 
fea  becomes  impregnated  with  a  deal  of  vapour,  but  the 
winds  blowing  from  off  the  fea,  fweep  thefe  vapours  along 
with  them,  and  confequently  are  always  moift. 

Again,  water  in  fummer,  (Sc.  conceives  lefs  heat  than 
terreltrial  bodies,  expofed  to  the  fame  rays  of  the  fun  ;  but 
in  winter  fea  water  is  warmer  than  the  earth,  covered  with 
froft,  fnow,  &c.  Wherefore,  as  the  air,  contiguous  to  any 
body,  is  found  to  partake  of  its  heat  and  cold,  the  air, 
contiguous  to  fea  water,  will  be  warmer  in  winter  and  colder 
in  fummer,  than  that  contiguous  to  the  earth  :  or  thus ; 
vapours  raifed  from  water  by  the  fun’s  warmth  in  winter, 
are  warmer  than  the  air  they  rife  in,  as  appears  from  the 
vapours  condenfing,  and  becoming  vifible,  almolt  as  foon 
as  they  are  got  out  into  the  air.  Frefti  quantities  of  va¬ 
pours,  therefore,  continually  warming  the  atmofphere  over 
the  fea,  will  raife  its  heat  beyond  that  over  the  land. 

Again,  the  fun’s  rays  reflected  from  the  earth  into  the 
air  in  fummer  are  much  more  than  thofe  from  the  water  into 
the  air.  The  air  therefore  over  the  earth,  warmed  by  the 
reflection  of  more  rays  than  that  over  water,  is  warmer. 
Hence  fea  winds  make  cloudy  hazy  weather. 

z.  Winds  which  blow  from  the  Continent  are  always  dry , 
in  fummer  warm ,  and  cold  in  winter ;  for  there  is  much  lefs 
vapour  arifing  from  the  earth  than  from  water,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  air  over  the  Continent  will  be  impregnated  with 
much  fewer  vapours  :  add,  that  the  vapours  or  exhalations 
raifed  by  a  great  degree  of  heat  out  of  the  earth,  are  much 
finer  and  lefs  fenfible  than  thofe  from  water.  The  wind 
therefore,  blowing  over  the  Continent,  carries  but  little 
vapour  with  it,  and  is  therefore  dry. 

Our  northern  and  foutherly  winds,  how’ever,  which  are 
commonly  efteemed  the  caufes  of  cold  and  warm  weather, 
Dr.  Derham  obferves,  are  really  the  effeCts  of  the  cold  or 
warmth  of  the  atmofphere  :  hence  it  is,  that  we  frequently 
fee  a  warm  foutherly  wind  on  a  fudden  changed  to  the 
north,  by  the  fall  of  fnow  or  hail  ;  and  that  in  a  cold  frofty 
morning  we  fee  the  wind  north,  which  afterward  wheels 
about  toward  the  foutherly  quarters,  when  the  fun  has  well 
wanned  the  air,  and  again  in  the  cold  evening  turns  north¬ 
erly  or  eafterly. 
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Some  winds  are  drying,  others  are  moift  j  fome  gather 
clouds,  others  difperfe  them;  fome  are  warm,  others  cold; 
but  their  influence  is  not  one  and  the  fame  in  all  places,  for 
fuch  winds  as  are  warm  in  one  country  are  cold  in  another; 
thofe  that  are  wet  with  us  are  dry  with  other  nations,  and 
on  the  contrary. 

The  dry  winds  are  fuch  as  carry  but  a  few  vapours  along 
with  them,  and  therefore  lick  off  the  moift  particles  from 
the  bodies  over  which  they  pafs  ;  and  thus  in  Holland  the 
north  and  eaft  winds,  with  the  intermediate  points,  are  dry¬ 
ing,  becaufe  the  cold  northern  fea  yields  but  few  vapours 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  come  from  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  wefterly  winds  and  others  are  moift,  becaufe 
they  iflue  from  warm  and  vaporous  parts,  the  weftern  wind 
feldom  failing  to  fend  rain. 

Such  winds  gather  clouds  which  blow  from  the  quarters 
where  the  vapours  arife,  which,  in  conjunction  w’ith  the  va¬ 
pours  of  our  own  region,  fill  tae  air  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  that  bring  little  vapour  along  with  them,  and  bear 
away  that  which  hangs  over  us,  bring  fair  weather. 

Winds  are  either  warm  or  cold,  as  the  countries  are  from 
whence  they  blow ;  and  therefore  when  a  brilk  wind  blows 
from  a  cold  quarter,  it  allays  the  heat  of  fummer,  which  is' 
very  troublefome  in  ftill  weather.  Thus  a  quick  blaft  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  will  put  out  a  flame,  which  a  gentle  blow¬ 
ing  increafes  ;  for  the  quick  blaft  drives  all  the  flame  to  one 
fide,  where  it  is  fiifled  by  the  force  of  the  incumbent  air  for 
want  of  aliment,  but  a  gentle  wind  augments  the  motion 
of  the  flame  every  way,  and  makes  it  feize  on  more  parts 
of  fuel. 

Now,  becaufe  all  the  heat  or  cold  of  wind  proceeds  from 
the  heat  or  cold  of  the  country  where  it  blows,  therefore 
the  fame  winds  are  cold  or  hot  every  where.  Beyond  the 
line  they  are  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  they  are  with  us ;  their 
cold  winds  are  from  the  fouth,  ours  from  the  north  ;  and  as 
our  fouth  winds  are  warm,  from  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
they  bring  us  an  air  heated  by  the  fun;  for  the  very  fame 
reafon  the  north  winds  are  warm  to  our  antipodes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  the  fun  is  the 
caufe  of  the  wind,  and  motion  the  caufe  of  the  vapours. 

Of  W  I  N  E  S,  and  vinous  liquors*. 

WINE  is  a  brilk,  agreeable,  and  fpirituous  ju'ce,  drawn 
from  vegetable  bodies,  and  fermented. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  characterizes  wine,  that  the  firft  thing  that 
it  affords  by  diftillation  be  a  thin,  fatty,  inflammable,  iffc. 
fluid,  called  a  fpirit;  and  in  this  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
another  clafs  of  fermented  vegetable  juices,  viz.  vinegars; 
which,  in  head  of  fuch  fpirit,  yield  for  the  firft  thing  an 
acid,  uninflammable  matter. 

In  order  to  the  making  wflnes,  it  will  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  buflnefs  of  fermentation. 
This  Dr.  Boerbaave  defines  and  explains  as  follows  : 

Fermentation  is  a  change  produced  in  vegetable  bodies* 
by  means  of  an  inteftine  motion  excited  therein  ;  the  effeCt 
whereof  is  this,  that  the  part  which  firft  rifes  from  them  in 
diftillation  is  either  a  thin,  fat,  acrid,  hot,  tranfparent,  vo¬ 
latile,  and  inflammable  fluid,  that  will  mix  with  water  ;  or 
elfe  a  thin,  acid,  pellucid,  lefs  volatile,  uninflammable  li¬ 
quor,  capable  of  extinguilhing  fire. 

The  liquor,  obtained  by  means  of  fermentation,  is  called 
thin,  becaufe  none  appears  to  be  thinner  than  the  fpirit  of 
fermented  vegetables ;  acid,  becaufe  it  ails  almoft  like  fire, 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
volatile,  becaufe  there  appears  to  be  no  liquor  that  is  raifed 
with  greater  eafe  ;  but  it  is  this  liquor  being  totally  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  mixing  wich  water, 
that  ultimately  diftinguilhes  fermentation  from  all  other  ope¬ 
rations 
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rations  in  nature  ;  for  neither  putrefa&ion,  uigeftion,  effer- 
vefcence,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind,  will  ever  afford  a  li¬ 
quor  at  once  poffvffed  of  thofe  qualities. 

Putrefadion,  indeed,  as  well  as  fermentation,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  inteiline  motion  ;  but  the  former 
will  never  produce  either  of  the  liquors  above  defcribed,  as 
the  effed  of  fermentation ;  that  is,  neither  a  vinous  nor 
acetous  liquor. 

We  fee  then,  that  there  are  two  different  efteds  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  the  production  of  an  inflammable  fpirit,  and  an 
uninflammable  acid  ;  and  whatever  operation  will  afford 
neither  of  thefe  liquors,  is  improperly  called  fermentation  ; 
which  therefore  can  only  take  place  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom ;  for  all  the  art  in  the  world,  fo  far  as  hitherto  ap¬ 
pears,  will  never  gain  fuch  fpirits  from  animals  or  foflils ; 
and  confequently  never  excite  an  adual  and  real  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  them  ;  for  fermentation  is  the  Angle  operation  in 
nature,  by  which  fuch  fpirits  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Any  vegetable  liquor  fo  fermented,  as  to  afford  the 
inflammable  fpirit  above-mentioned  for  the  firft  thing  in  dif- 
tillation,  we  call  wine;  but  if  the  liquor  be  fo  fermented, 
as  firft  to  afford  the  acid  uninflammable  one,  it  is  called  vi¬ 
negar  ;  by  which  we  mean  every  thin,  acid,  volatile,  ve¬ 
getable  liquor,  capable  of  extinguifliing  fire.  So  likewife, 
under  the  name  of  wine,  we  include  beer  or  ale,  mead  and 
metheglin,  cyder,  perry,  all  forte  of  artificial  wines,  and 
whatever  liquors  afford  fpirits  poffefl'ed  of  the  properties  be¬ 
fore  fet  down. 

The  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  vinegar,  which  is  ob¬ 
tainable  fiom  all  the  fame  bodies  that  afford  wine;  fo  that 
we  have  either  the  wine  or  vinegar  of  all  forts  of  fruits,  as 
of  Grapes,  Currants,  Mulberries,  Cherries,  £5V.  all  forts 
of  grain,  as  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  &c.  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
as  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  &c.  all  forts  of  roots,  as  Turneps, 
Carrots,  Radifhes,  &c.  and  in  fhort,  of  all  forts  of  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  even  Grafs  iifelf. 

3.  All  the  bodies  capable  of  being  changed  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  either  into  wine  or  vinegar,  are  faid  to  be  fermentable 
bodies ;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  change  can  only  be  wrought, 
fo  far  as  we  know  at  prefent,  upon  vegetables,  thefe  alone 
are  accounted  fermentable. 

4.  Any  matter;  which,  being  mixed  with  a  fermentable 
body,  increafes  its  inteftine  motion,  or  excites  or  forwards 
the  fermentation,  is  called  the  ferment ;  and,  according  to 
the  dodrine  before  delivered,  nothing  can  properly  be  cal¬ 
led  fo,  but  what  will  produce  either  wine  or  vinegar. 

Thefe  fermentable  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  claffes. 

The  firft  clafs  will  confift  of  the  rr.eally  feeds,  i.  e.  all 
the  grain,  which,  being  fully  ripe  and  well  dried,  may  be 
reduced,  by  grinding,  to  a  light  meal  or  flour,  that  is 
neither  clammy  nor  unduous. 

The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  all  the  pulpy  fumrner-fruits, 
which,  when  ripe,  affed  the  tongue  with  the  fenfe  of  aci¬ 
dity  and  fharpnels,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Goolberries, 
&'c.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  ranged  all  manner  of  bul¬ 
bous  pulpy  roots  growing  in  the  ground,  if  they  are  firft 
deprived  of  their  volatile,  alkaline  fait,  which  is  apt  to  de¬ 
termine  them  to  putrefaction. 

The  third  clafs  takes  in  all  the  juicy  parts  of  plants,  as 
the  leaves,  flowers,  ftalks  and  roots,  provided  they  are  not 
too  oily,  or  too  alkaline ;  in  which  cafes  vegetables  will 
rather  putrefy  than  ferment. 

The  fourth  clafs  contains  the  frefh,  expreffed,  and  native 
juices  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
all  the  native,  faline  liquors  that  diftil  from  wounded 
plants,  as  the  tears  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut,  the  Birch- 
tree,  &c. 

Under  the  fifth  clafs  come  the  moft  perfed  of  all  the  ve- 
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getabie  juices,  ‘ids 5.  thofe  that  are  unduous,  condenfed,  and 
elaborated  by  nature  herfelf,  fuch  as  honey,  manna,  fugar, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  concoded  juices  capable  of  diflolving 
in  water. 

In  order  to  fit  any  of  the  fermentable  bodies  for  fermen¬ 
tation,  there  are  feveral  particulars  requifite  : 

1.  Maturity;  the  juice  of  unripe  berries,  as  of  Currants 
or  Goolberries,  for  inftance,  will  fcarce  be  brought  to  fer¬ 
ment  at  all ;  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  hinder  their  juice, 
when  fully  ripe,  from  falling  fpontaneoufly  into  fermentation. 

Thus  the  juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  being  incapable  of  fer¬ 
menting,  is  a  rough,  acid  liquor,  called  verjuice,  that  will 
for  feveral  years  remain  in  the  fame  unadive  Hate  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  they  came  to  maturity,  it  can  no  fooner  be  prefled  into 
the  veffel  than  it  becomes  a  fermentable  fpirituous  fluid. 

2.  Another  requifite  to  prepare  a  body  for  fermentation 
is,  that  it  Ihould  contain  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  oil ; 
for  if  it  either  exceeds  in  the  quantity,  or  be  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  oil,  it  will  never  be  brought  to  ferment  at  all.  Thus 
Almonds,  Fennel-feeds,  Ufc.  are  always  deprived  of  their 
oil  before  they  are  attempted  to  be  fermented. 

3.  The  bodies  intended  for  fermentation  mull  not  be  too 
acid  or  auftere;  as  is  plain  from  the  acid  juices  of  unripe 
fruit  which  are  greatly  indifpofed  to  ferment. 

4.  The  laft  thing  required  to  fit  and  prepare  a  body  to 
undergo  fermentation  is  the  property  of  diflolving  in  water  ; 
for  want  of  which  all  acid  bodies,  and  fuch  woods,  roots, 
and  herbs,  as  are  dry  and  hard,  become  unfit  for  this  ope¬ 
ration;  for  unlefs  the  parts  of  thefe  bodies  are  diffolved,  the 
requifite  inteiline  motion  thereof  will  not  enfue  ;  but  with¬ 
out  fuch  motion  fermentation  cannot  fubfift. 

Hence  honey  itfelf  can  never  be  made  to  ferment,  whilft 
it  retains  its  native,  thick  confidence  ;  but,  being  diffolved 
by  heat,  or  let  down  with  water,  it  immediately  enters  the 
llate  of  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  fo  violently  as 
the  juice  of  Grapes  affeds  this  fta’e,  yet  if,  immediately 
after  it  is  exprefl'ed,  it  be  reduced,  by  boiling,  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  jelly,  it  will  lie  quiet  and  never  ferment  at  all, 
unlefs  it  be  again  diluted  and  let  down  with  water. 

Ferments  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  natural  or  fpontaneous, 
and  thofe  produced  by  fermentation. 

The  fpontaneous  or  natural  ferments  are, 

1.  All  the  frefh  expreffed  juices  of  fully  ripened  fruits, 
which  eafily  run  into  fermentation. 

2.  Honey,  manna,  fugar,  and  the  like  thick  and  infpifi- 
fated  vegetable  juices,  which  caufe  a  flrong  fermentation. 

3.  The  ferments  produced  by  fermentation  are,  the  frefh 
flowers  or  yeaft  of  any  fermenting  vegetable  juice  or  liquor, 
as  of  wine,  beer,  &c.  By  flowers  or  yeaft  is  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  that  light  frothy  matter,  which  covers  the  furface  of 
the  fermenting  liquor  in  the  nature  of  a  tender  cruft  ;  and 
which,  being  added  to  any  other  fermentable  juices,  will 
excite  a  fermentation  in  them. 

4.  The  frefh  faces  or  lees  of  any  fermenting  liquor,  as 
of  wine,  ale,  beer,  & c.  For  all  fermentation  divides  the 
liquor,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  it,  into  three  parts,  w.  the 
flowers  or  yeaft,  which  poffefs  the  uppermoft  place  ;  the 
operating  or  fermenting  fluid,  which  lies  in  the  middle; 
and  the  grofs  and  feemingly  exhaulled  matter,  which,  fal¬ 
ling  to  the  bottom  of  the  veft'el,  is, known  by  the  name  of 
lees,  fediments,  feculence,  or  mother,  that  will,  if  raffed 
again  out  of  the  liquor  into  which  it  was  precipitated,  caufe 
it  to  work  afrelh. 

Thus,  when  a  hogfnead  of  wine  has  done  fermenting, 
and  is  fined  down,  if  the  veffel  be  any  way  fhaken  or  dif- 
turbed,  it  will  grow  turbid  again,  and  ferment  anew,  as 
vintners  very  well  know.  For  as  fuch  as  were  the  flowers 
in  the  ad  of  fermentation,  fuch  is  the  mother  after  the 
adion  is  over. 


5.  Acid 
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5.  Acid  pafte,  or  bakers  leaven,  which  is  no  more  than 
any  kind  of  meal  brought  into  a  clofe  lump  by  means  of 
water,  after  the  fame  manner  as  common  bread  is  made  ; 
for  this  being  fet  in  a  warm  place,  during  the  fpace  of  four 
or  five  days  it  will  firft  fwell,  then  turn  very  acid,  and  at 
length  become  a  ferment. 

O 

6.  Thofe  ferments  which  refide  in,  or  flick  to  the  fides 
of  the  calks  that  have  contained  fermenting  liquors  ;  for 
fuch  calks  will  of  themfel'ves  raife  a  fermentation  in  the 
liquors  committed  to  them  ;.  and  Helmont  was  of  opinion 
they  might  be  capable  of  doing  this  for  ever. 

Upon  account  of  this  inherent  ferment  it  is,  that  old- 
feafoUed  veflels,  or  fuch  as  have  been  long  employed  by 
vintners  or  brewers,  bear  fo  great  a  price  among  them. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  though  a  thing  well  known  to 
brewers  and  vintners,  that  a  new  calk  checks  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  vinous  liquors,  and  renders  them  weak  and  fpirit- 
lefs ;  for  which  reafon  they  never  choofe  to  make  ufe  of 
'  fuch  a  calk  before  it  is  feafoned,  as  they  call  it,  by  having 
firft  contained  fome  fpirituous  or  fermented  liquor  or  other  ; 
which  being  plentifully  drank  in  by  the  wood,  the  original 
liquor  comes  to  be  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
fpirit,  and  more  fermentable  part,'  whence  the  remainder 
muft  needs  tafte  flat  and  vapid. 

This  is  certain,  that  even  muft  itfelf  will  not  eafily  fer¬ 
ment  in  a  new  pure  veffel,  but  with  the  greateft  facility,  if 
put  into  one  that  has  before  contained  fermenting  juices; 
for  the  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquors,  with  which  fuch  a 
veflel  mult  have  been  impregnated,  prefently  reufe  and  de¬ 
termine  it  to  adlion. 

7.  There  are  fome  ferments  that  appear  to  be  heteroge¬ 
neous,  or  which  are  improperly  called  Ferments  ;  as  the 
white  of  an  egg  beat  into  a  froft,  which  is  ufed  when  the 
liquor  to  be  fermented  proves  too  dilute  or  thin  to  fuflain 
the  operation.  For  in  this  cafe  the  fermentable  parts  of  the 
fluid  eafily  extricate  themfelves,  and  fo  fly  off  for  want  of 
fomething  to  detain  and  keep  them  in  the  body  of  the  li¬ 
quor  ;  which  therefore  requires  fome  vifeid  fubftance  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  prevent  this  avolation  of  its  fub- 
tile  parts.  Ard  this  cannot  be  more  commodioufly  effected, 
than  by  the  white  of  an  egg.  . 

S.  Of  the  like  heterogeneous  kind  of  ferments  are  all 
fixed  and  acid  falts.  Thus,  if  the  liquor  defigned  for  fer¬ 
mentation  be  too  acid  to  work  kindly,  the  addition  of  an 
aikaline  fait,  as  that  of  Vine  branches,  or  any  faponactous 
fubflance,  will,  by  taking  oft'  from  the  acidity,  fit  it  for 
and  fo  promote  the  operation  ;  but  if  the  liquor  be  of  itfelf 
too  alkaline,  then  tartar,  or  the  like,  ought  to  be  added  to 
it,  to  promote  the  fermentation. 

But  this  does  not  happen,  becaufe  either  the  acid  or  al¬ 
kaline  fait  is  an  sdtual  ferment,  as  fome  chvmifts  have  ve¬ 
hemently  contended  for  the  alkaline,  becaufe  the  falts  em¬ 
ployed  refpeftively  temper  and  take  down  the  predominant 
acid  or  alkali,  which  before  hindered  the  fermentation  of 
the  liquor. 

And  if  fuch  falts  fhould  in  due  quantities  be  mixed  with 
any  proper  fubjeft  of  fermentation,  poffeffed  of  all  the  qua¬ 
lifies  before  fet  down,  as  reqoifite  to  it,  tire  operation  would 
be  entiiely  checked  and  prevented;  fo  that  alkaline  bodies 
may  as  well  be  faid  to  hinder  ns  promote  fermentation. 

0.  And  laftly  :  Of  the  fame  fort  are  certain  auftere  or 
rcugh  tailed  fub fiances,  as  ail  harlh  ar,d  green  fruit,  Pom- 
granate  bark  and  flowers,  the  Tamafiik  bark,  Crab  Apples, 
unripe  Medlars,  fsc.  which,  when  the  liquor  defigned  for 
the  fermentation  is  too  much  broken  in  us  parts,  or  dif- 
folvecl  in  its  texture,  bird  it  together  again  by  its  all ringent 
quality  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  before  too  thin  and  aqueous, 
it  is  now  reduced  to  a  proper  confidence  for  fermentation. 

Thus,  when  mail  proves  thin  ar.d  watery,  it  will  not  fer- 
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ment  kindly,  unlefs  fome  auftere  or  aftringent  ingredient, 
as  red  Rofe  leaves,  or  the  like,  be  added  to  it,  to  thicken 
and  improve  its  confiftence,  and  at  tha  fame  time  prevent 
the  air  it  contains  from  making  too  eafy  an  efcape. 

But  when  a  liquor  is  too  auftere,  or  its  roughnefs  proves 
fo  great,  that  it  cannot  ferment,  the  addition  of  a  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  in  a  proper  quantity,  will  remove  the  obftru&ion,  and 
-leave  it  at  liberty  to  work. 

So  likewife  when  the  operation  is  prevented  by  too  large 
a  proportion  of  acid  in  the  liquor,  the  method  is  to  throw 
chalk,  Crabs-eyes,  Bole  Armoniack,  or  the  like,  into  it ; 
but  if  it  be  too  undtuous  or  oily,  as  is  the  cafe  of  fome 
Spatiijb  wines,  fait  of  tartar  is  made  choice  of ;  and  thus, 
as  circumftances'alter,  different  bodies  are  employed  to  flop 
or  promote  fermentation  in  liquors. 

In  order  for  fitting  the  fubjefts  of  the  fecond  clafs  for 
fermentation,  and  making  vinous  liquors,  <viz.  pulpy  fum- 
mer  fruits,  and  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants,  in  cafe  they 
prove  crude  or  hard,  they  are  to  be  firft  boiled  in  water, 
and  afterwards  bruifed,  which  will  difpofe  them  for  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  but  if  fuch  fubje&s  are  juicy,  they  may  be  diredlly 
ground  to  a  pulp,  or  have  their  juice  prelfed  from  them  ;  or 
if  they  are  very  fucculent,  there  may  be  no  occafion  to 
bruife  them,  only  diredtiy  to  commit  them  to  the  prefs,  and 
fqueeze  out  all  their  juice. 

But  if  the  fiefh  or  fubftance  be  ftrong  and  tough,  it  may 
be  proper  to  rafp,  (have,  or  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces, 
which  will  be  of  fervice  in  fome  bulbous  roots,  and  make 
them  yield  their  juice  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater 
plenty. 

Prepared  fruits  feldom  (land  in  need  of  any  thing  to  make 
them  ferment,  for  they  generally  begin  to  work  of  their 
own  accord  ;  but  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  exceeding 
cold,  or  thfe  operation  proceed  but  languidly,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  quicken  it  by  adding  a  fmall  proportion  of  a 
ferment,  as  a  little  yeaft,  the  lees  or  mother  of  wine,  or 
even  a  little  new  wine  may  ferve  the  turn. 

The  fubjedls  of  the  third  clafs,  '•viz.  the  fucculer.t  parts 
of  plants,  need  only,  in  order  to  their  fermentation,  be 
beat  to  a  thick  kind  of  pulp,  while  they  are  frelh,  and 
mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  rain  water,  that  is  juft 
enough  to  dilute  them,  for  if  much  water  be  employed,  the 
fpirit  will  be  the  weaker  for  it. 

Thefe  require  but  very  little  ferment,  or  none  at  all,  to 
make  them  work  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  no  large  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  winter  ;  but  in  cafe  any  at  all  be  required, 
nothing  will  prove  more  ferviceable  than  honey  or  fugar. 

The  fubjecls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dalles,  w,  the  frefh 
native  juices,  and  weeping  liquors  of  vegetables,  with  the 
condenfed  and  undtuous  juices  of  the  fame,  are  to  be  diluted 
and  let  down  with  rain-water,  to  a  due  confiftence,  which 
is  then  thought  to  be  obtained,  when  the  compound  liquor 
will  juft  keep  a  new  laid  egg  afloat ;  but  fome  vegetable 
juices  may  naturally  be  of  this  very  denfity  or  confiftence, 
and  in  that  cafe  they  will  require  no  water  at  all.  If  any 
be  thicker  or.  derifer,  they  ferment  not  fo  kindly,  and  if 
thinner  or  rarer,  they  afford  but  a  weak  fpirit.  Thus,  in 
order  to  ferment  fugar,  treacle,  or  any  common  fyrup,  we 
firft  let  down  the  matter  with  water,  to  the  confiftence 
above-mentioned  ;  and  then,  if  there  be  occafion,  put  yeaft 
to  it,  to  quicken  the  fermentation,  and  make  it  proceed 
kindiy. 

The  fubjedls  of  the  fourth  clafs,  <viz.  the  prepared  recent 
juices,  and  fpontaneous  tears  of  vegetables,  are  fo  far  from 
requiring  any  ferment,  that  it  often  proves  very  difficult  to 
reftrain  or  check  the  fermentation  they  naturally  fall  into, 
efpecially  if  the  feafon  be  warm  and  the  juices  rich  ;  at 
moll,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold,  they  need  only  be 
fet  in  a  warm  place  to  make  them  work. 

The 
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The  fubje&s  of  the  fifth  clafs,  <viz.  the  prepared  or  in- 
fpififated  juices  of  vegetables,  require  no  ferment  at  all  in 
the  fummer,  and  but  a  fmall  proportion  in  winter,  to  fet 
them  on  working;  lefs  than  an  ounce  of  yeaft  to  twenty 
pints  of  prepared  liquor,  will  ufually  do  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  coldetl  feafon  ;  but  in  hot  countries,  or  fultry  feafons, 
thefe  prepared  juices,  and  efpecially  fugar,  are  of  them- 
felves  apt  to  fall  into  a  too  violent  fermentation  ;  which 
therefore  ought  be  abated  by  the  contrary  means. 

All  the  vegetable  bodies  of  the  feveral  clalfes  defigned  for 
fermentation,  and  prepared  for  it  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
ought,  together  with  their  ferments,  to  be  committed  to 
calks  of  oak  already  feafoned  with  the  fame  kind  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquor,  or  fome  other  confifting  of  fubtil  and  pene¬ 
trating  parts.  Then  thole  calks  or  velfels  having  their  bung- 
holes  lightly  covered  with  a  thin  or  Tingle  cloth,  and  being 
fet  in  a  warm  place  the  liquor  will  ferment. 

The  mouths  of  the  velTels  are  thus  flightly  covered  over, 
that  the  air  may  have  a  free  palfage  in  and  out  of  them, 
for  they  are  here  defigned  to  ferve  as  vent  holes ;  and  thefe 
velfels  are  ordered  of  wood,  becaufe  fermentation  is  never 
obferved  to  be  fo  well  carried  on  in  thofe  of  glazed  earth 
or  glafs,  though,  on  account  of  their  tranfparency,  it  is 
fometimes  performed  in  the  latter,  that  the  phenomena  may 
be  better  obferved. 

The  preparatory  bufinefs  of  fermentation  hitherto  de- 
feribed  has  been  carried  on  by  art,  but  nature  mult  now 
perform  the  re  lb  of  the  work  ;  fo  that  we  are  here  only 
concerned  to  obferve  the  phaenomena  which  arife  in  the 
operation. 

When  therefore  any  fermentable  body  is  prepared  after 
the  manner  above  delivered,  and  with  its  due  proportion 
of  a  ferment  committed  to  a  large  ftrong  glafs  velfel  Hand¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  place  ; 

1.  The  whole  body  of  the  liquor  foon  begins  to  fwell, 
heave,  rarefy,  and  fend  up  little  bubbles  to  the  top  of  the 
velfel,  where  they  burl!  with  an  audible  noife,  and  form 
into  froth.  Now  the  liquor  which  was  before  tranfparent 
grows  opaque,  and  a  violent  uninterrupted  inteftine  motion 
manifells  itfelf  therein. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  fermenting  fluid  appear  incredibly 
elallick,  ar.d  the  motion  of  them  exceed  rg  violent.  In¬ 
deed,  by  means  of  this  property  of  fermentation,  very  ter¬ 
rifying  and  furprifing  actions  may  be  performed.  Thus  if 
a  hundred  pints  of  mulls  were,  on  foine  warm  day  in  au¬ 
tumn,  to  be  confined  clofe  in  a  velfel  of  oak  above  an  inch 
thick  in  the  fides,  and  made  ever  lo  tight  and  ftrong  with 
iron  hoops,  yet  could  r.ot  this  prevent  the  working  of  the 
liquor  ;  but  in  fpite  of  fo  great  a  refinance  it  would  burft 
the  velfel  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 

And  therefore  the  way  to  preferve  new  wine  in  the  Hate 
of  mult  is  to  put  it  up  in  very  (bong,  but  fmall  calks,  firm¬ 
ly  clofed  on  all  fides,  by  which  means  it  will  be  kept  from 
fermenting;  and  then  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Hum;  but  if 
it  (hould  happen  to  fall  into  fermentation,  the  readied:  and 
only  way  to  flop  it  is  by  the  fume  of  fulphur,  or  fomething 
of  the  like  nature. 

Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  of  this  property  of  burn- 
irg  fulphur,  the  wine  merchants  and  vintners  might  fre¬ 
quently  fuftain  great  damages  from  the  burfling  of  the  vef- 
lels  when  the  liquor  is  upon  the  fret,  or,  by  fome  alteration 
in  the  air,  or  other  accident,  begins  to  ferment  again  ;  but 
the  fmoak  of  a  little  common  brimllone,  or  a  lighted  match 
dipped  in  it,  ar.d  held  under  a  calk  of  wine  that  is  juft  ready 
to  burft  its  hoops,  will  calm  its  fury,  asd  make  it  fubfide 
as  fuddenly  as  a  fpoonful  of  oil  thrown  into  a  large  foaming 
copper  of  boiling  fugar,  takes  down  its  heat,  and  prevents 
the  tnifcliief  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

3.  A  thick  lid  a  or  crufty  feurf  forms  itfelf  on  the  fur- 
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face,  through  which  the  elaftick  or  fermenting  matter  13 
continually  breaking.  This  cruft  appears  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  fermentation,  for  it  keeps  in,  or  prevents  the 
fpirituous  part  of  the  liquor  from  flying  off;  and  if  it  be 
frequently  broken,  it  puts  a  check  to  the  fermentation,  and 
will  often  entirely  flop  it  if  wholly  taken  away. 

4.  This  Ikin  or  cruft,  which  we  now  call  flowers  or  yeaft, 
gradually  confumes  and  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  faces  or 
mother ;  and  after  this,  the  fluid  above  it  immediately 
becomes  tranfparent  again,  ceafes  to  hifs  and  bubble,  has  a 
very  penetrating,  pungent,  fpirituous,  or  vinous  tafte  and 
feent,  with  a  mixture  of  acidity  and  fweetnefs.  And  now 
the  liquor,  having  undergone  the  operation  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  is  become  wine. 

The  vapour  arifing  from  the  liquor  during  its  fermenta¬ 
tion,  ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  or  breathed  in 
too  great  a  quantity,  becaufe  it  is  highly  poifonous ;  and  if 
it  prove  not  mortal,  may  at  leaft  render  the  perfon  apo- 
ple&ick  and  paralytick.  We  have  accounts  in  the  French 
and  German  tranfadions,  of  people  who  were  immediately 
ftruck  dead,  by  receiving  at  the  nofe  the  fumes  that  ilfued 
from  large  velfels  of  wine  in  the  Hate  of  fermentation. 

And  now  if  the  liquor  thus  fermented  be  flopped  down 
clofe,  it  will  begin  to  feed  upon  and  digeft  its  own  lees  and 
mother,  and  at  length  confume  them  ;  in  which  cafe  we 
commonly  fay  the  wine  begins  to  ripen,  and  afterwards 
this  mother  Ihoots  to  the  fides  of  the  containing  velfel,  and 
there  appears  in  the  form  of  an  eifential  fait  which  is  then 
called  tartar. 

The  fpace  of  time  required  for  finifhing  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  differs  with  the  fubject  matter,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  nature  of  the  place,  and  ocher  circumftances  ;  but  it  is 
known  to  be  perfectly  performed  by  the  feveral  phenomena 
juft  now  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  flowers  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  velTd  Ihould 
be  bunged  down,  otherwife  the  volatile  part  would  fly  off, 
and  the  fermented  liquor  become  vapid  and  flat. 

In  this  ftate  it  ought  to  Hand  for  fome  weeks  in  a  cool 
place,  by  which  means  it  will  grow  ftronger  and  more  li¬ 
quid  ;  for  during  this  time  It  imbibes  and  confumes  its 
own  faces ,  which  abound  in  fubtile  fpirituous  parts,  and 
grows  foft  and  lofes  of  its  acidity  by  throwing  off  its 
tartar. 

And  the  longer  it  is  thus  fuffered  to  Hand,  the  more 
ftrength  it  gains,  or  the  more  fpirit  it  will  yield  in  dif- 
tillation. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  malt  liquors  newly  brewed  afford  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  fpirit;  but  if  fuffered  to 
remain  for  fome  weeks  in  the  velfel,  till  they  become  fine 
and  clean,  they  will  yield  much  greater  proportion;  though, 
to  avoid  fo  great  an  apparatus  of  velfels  as  would  then  be 
required,  malt  liquors  brewed,  in  order  to  make  fpirits,  are 
feldom  kept,  but  immediately  after  fermentation  committed 
to  the  ftill.  And  hence  we  are  furnilhed  with  a  reafon  why 
all  Hale,  vinous  liquors  are  ftronger,  and  inebriate  fooner, 
than  fuch  as  are  new. 

✓ 

Some  Jhort  general  direliiors  as  to  the  making  of  Wines. 

Wine  is  made  of  Grapes,  by  ftamping  them  in  a  vat,  or 
crufhing  and  exprefling  the  juice  out  of  them  in  a  prefs, 
and  then  fermenting,  &c. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  their  method  is,  for  red 
wines,  to  tread  the  Grapes,  or  Iqueeze  them  between  their 
hands,  and  let  the  whole  Hand,  juice  and  hufles,  till  the 
tii.dure  be  in  colour  as  they  would  have  it,  and',  then  they 
prefs  it  ;  but  for  white  wines  they  prefs  the  Grapes  imme¬ 
diately. 
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When  they  have  been  prefled  they  tun  the  mull  and  flop 
up  the  veflel,  leaving  the  calk  empty  about  the  depth  of 
half  a  foot,  or  better,  to  give  room  for  ics  working. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  fill  this  fpacewith  fome  other 
proper  wine,  that  will  not  provoke  it  to  work  again,  re¬ 
peating  this  every  ten  cays  for  fome  time:  new  wine  fpend- 
ing  itfelf  a  little  before  it  is  perfedl. 

About  Paris ,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  they 
let  the  marc  and  inuft  fland  two  days  and  nights  for  white 
wines,  and  at  leafl  a  week  for  claret  wines,  before  they  tun 
it,  and  while  it  continues  working  they  keep  it  as  warm  as 
poflible. 

Some,  upon  flopping  it  up  for  good  and  all,  roll  the  calk 
about  the  cellar  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and  after  it  has 
been  fettled  a  few  days  rack  it  off  with  great  improvement. 

To  fine  it  down  they  put  lhavings  of  green  beech  into 
the  calk ;  but  they  firft  take  off  all  the  rind,  and  boil  them 
an  hour  in  water  to  extract  their  ranknefs,  and  afterward 
dry  them  in  the  fun  or  an  oven.  A  peck  of  thefe  will  ferve 
for  a  hoglhead  of  wine  ;  they  put  it  in  a  gentle  working, 
and  purify  it  in  twenty-four  hours ;  they  alfo  give  it  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

Some  fweeten  their  wines  with  Raifins  of  the  fun,  trod 
in  the  vat  with  fhe  Grapes,  they  having  been  firft  plumped 
by  boiling;  others  by  boiling  half  the  mult,  fcumming  it, 
and  tunning  it  up  hot  with  the  other. 

Wine  is  diltinguiftied,  from  the  feveral  degrees  and  fteps 
of  its  preparation,  into 

1.  Mcre-goute,  mother-drop,  which  is  the  virgin  wine,  or 
that  which  runs  of  itfelf  out  of  the  tap  of  the  vat,  before 
the  Grapes  a*re  trodden. 

2.  The  mult,  furmouft,  or  fcum,  which  is  the  wine  or 
liquor  in  the  vat,  after  the  Grapes  have  been  trodden  in 
the  vat. 

3.  The  prefled  wine,  or  Fin  de  Prtjfurage,  which  is  that 
fqueezed  with  a  prefs  out  of  the  Grapes  half- bruiled  by 
treading. 

4.  BoiJJon,  or  draught  wine.  This  is  made  of  the  hulks 
left  of  the  Grapes,  which  are  called  rape  or  marc,  which, 
by  throwing  water  upon,  and  prefling  afrelh,  they  make  a 
liquor  for  fervants. 

Wines  are  alfo  dijlinguijhed  into 

Vin  doux ,  or  fweet  wine,  which  is  that  which  has  not 
yet  worked  nor  boiled. 

Bourou  ;  that  which  has  been  prevented  working  by  call¬ 
ing  in  cold  water. 

Wine  of  the  cuve,  or  worked  wine,  i.  e.  that  which  has 
been  let  to  work  in  the  vat  to  give  it  a  colour. 

Fin  cuit ,  i.  e.  boiled  wine  ;  that  which  has  had  a  boiling 
before  it  worked,  and  which,  by  that  means,  Hill  retains 
its  native  fweetnefs. 

Fin  pajj'e,  i.  e.  llrained  wine;  that  which  is  made  by 
fteeping  dry  Grapes  in  water,  and  letting  it  ferment  of 
itfelf. 

The  goodnefs  of  wine  confifts  in  its  being  neat,  dry, 
clear,  fine,  brilk,  without  any  tafte  of  the  foil,  of  a  clean 
fteady  colour;  in  its  having  a  flrength,  without  being 
heady  ;  a  body,  without  being  four  ;  and  its  keeping,  with¬ 
out  growing  hard. 

After  wines  have  been  made,  they  require  to  be  managed 
according  to  their  different  date  .and  circumftances.  We 
(hall  therefore  confider  them  under  thefe  four  general  heads 
following  : 

1.  The  natural  purification  or  clarification  of  wines, 
wheieby,  of  tbemfelvcs,  they  pafs  from  the  (late  of  crudity 
and  turbulency  to  that  of  maturity,  by  degrees  growing 
clear,  fine,  and  potable. 
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t.  The  unfeafonable  workings,  frettings,  and  other  fick. 
nefles,  to  which,  from  either  internal  or  external  accidents % 
they  are  afterward  fubjeft. 

3.  Their  Hate  of  declination  or  decay,  wherein  they  de¬ 
generate  from  their  goodnefs  and  pleafantnefs,  becoming 
palled  or  turning  into  vinegar. 

4.  The  feveral  artifices  ufed  to  them  in  each  of  thefe 
Hates  and  conditions.  As  to  the  firft,  viz.  the  natural  cla¬ 
rification  of  new  wines,  two  things  occur  which  deferve  coo- 
fideration  ;  the  manner  how,  and  the  caufe  by  which,  the 
fame  is  effedled. 

As  for  the  manner,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  wine,  while 
yet  in  the  mull,  is  ufually  put  into  open  veflels,  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  force  of  the  fpirits,  i.  e.  the  more  fubtile  and 
adlive  parts  therein  contained  being  then  fo  great,  as  not  to 
endure  being  imprifoned  in  clofe  ones  ;  at  which  time  it 
appears  troubled,  thick,  and  feculent,  all  parts  of  it  being 
violently  moved  and  agitated,  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  liquor  feeins  to  boil  like  water  in  a  caldron  over  the  fire. 

This  tumult  being  in  fome  degree  compofed,  and  the 
Gas  fyl-vejlre  (as  Fan  Helmont  calls  it),  or  wilder  fpirit,  fuffi- 
ciently  evaporated,  they  then  pour  the  mull  into  clofe  vef- 
fels,  there  to  be  farther  defecated  by  continuance  of  the 
fame  motion  of  fermentation,  referving  the  froth  or  flower 
of  it,  and  putting  the  fame  into  fmall  calks  hooped  with 
iron,  left  otherwife  the  force  of  it  might  break  them. 

This  flower,  thus  feparated,  is  what  they  call  Jlum ,  either 
by  tranfpofltion  of  the  letters  in  the  word  muft,  or  from  the 
word  Jlum,  which  in  high  Dutch  fignifies  mute ;  becaufe 
this  liquor  (as  one  may  fay)  is  hindered  from  that  matu¬ 
rity,  by  which  it  Ihould  fpeak  its  goodnefs  and  whole- 
fomenefs. 

This  being  done,  they  leave  the  reft  of  the  wine 
to  finilh  its  own  fermentation  ;  during  which  it  is  probable, 
that  the  fpirituous  parts  impel  and  diffufe  the  grofler  and 
feculent  parts  up  and  down  in  a  confufed  and  tumultuous 
manner,  until,  all  being  difpofed  in  their  proper  regions, 
the  liquor  becomes  more  pure  in  fubftance,  more  traofpa- 
rent  to  the  eye,  more  piquant  and  guftful  to  the  palate, 
more  agreeable  to  the  flomach,  and  more  nutritive  to  the 
body. 

The  impurities,  being  thus  feparated  from  the  liquor,  are, 
upon  chemical  examinations,  found  to  confift  of  fait,  ful- 
phur  (each  of  which  is  impregnated  with  fome  fpirits),  and 
much  earth,  which,  beirg  now  diflbeiated  from  the  purefl: 
fpirits,  either  mutually  cohere,  coigulate,  hnd  affix  them- 
1'dves  to  the  Tides  of  the  veflels,  in  form  of  a  ftony  cruft, 
which  is  called  tartar  and  argol,  or  fink  to  the  bottom 
in  a  muddy  fubftance,  like  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer, 
which  is  called  the  lees  of  wine.  And  this  is  the  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  in  the  clarification  of  all  wines,  by  an  orderly 
fermentation. 

As  for  the  principal  agent  or  efficient  caufe  of  this  ope¬ 
ration,  it  i'cems  to  be  no  other  but  the  fpirit  of  the  wine  it¬ 
felf  ;  which,  moving  every  way  in  the  mals  of  the  liquor, 
thereby  dillblves  that  common  tie  of  mixture,  whereby  all 
the  heterogeneous  parts  thereof  were  combined  and  blended, 
together  ;  and  hating  gotten  itfelf  free,  at  length  abandons 
them  to  the  tendency  of  their  gravity  and  other  properties, 
which,  they  foon  obeying,  each  kind  conforts  with  its  like, 
and  b  taking  themfelves  to  their  feveral  places  or  regions, 
leave  the  liquor  to  the  pofleffion  and  government  of  its 
noblell  principle,  the  fpirit.  For  this  fpirit,  as  it  is  the 
life  of  the  wine,  doubtlefs  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  its  purity 
ard  vigour,  in  which  the  perfe&ion  of  that  life  feems  to 
confift.' 

From  the  natural  fermentation  cf  wines  we  pafs  to  the 
accidental ;  from  their  llate  of  foundnefs  to  that  of  their 
iicknefs,  which  is  the  lecond  general  head. 

5  T 
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\Ve  have  the  teftimony  of  experience,  that  frequently 
even  thofe  wines  that  are  good  and  generous  are  invaded  by 
nnnatural  and  fickly  commotions,  or  (as  the  wine  coopers 
call  them)  workings ;  during  which  they  are  turbulent  in 
motion,  thick  of  confidence,  unfavoury  in  tafte,  unwhole¬ 
some  in  ufe,  after  which  they  undergo  Sundry  alterations  for 
the  worfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  may  be  either  internal  or  external. 
Among  the  internal,  the  chief  place  may  be  afligned  to 
the  exceflive  quantity  of  tartar  or  of  lees,  which  contain 
much  fait  and  Sulphur,  and  continually  fend  forth  into  the 
liquor  abundance  of  quick  and  adlive  particles,  that,  like 
ifum,  or  other  adventitious  ferment,  put  it  into  a  frelh  tu¬ 
mult  or  confufion,  which,  if  not  in  time  allayed,  the  wine 
either  grows  rank  or  pricking,  or  elfe  turns  four,  by  reafon 
that  the  Sulphur,  being  too  much  exalted  above  the  reft  of 
the  elements  or  ingredients,  predominates  over  the  pure 
Spirits,  and  infefts  the  whole  mafs  of  liquor  with  fharpnefs 
or  acidity  ;  or  elfe  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Spirits  being 
Spent  and  flown  away  in  the  commotion,  the  fait,  dilfolved 
and  fet  afloat,  obtains  the  maftery  over  the  other  Similar 
parts,  and  introduceth  ranknels  or  ropinefs. 

Nay,  if  thofe  commotions  chance  to  be  fupprefled  before, 
the  wine  is  thereby  much  depraved,  yet  do  they  always 
leave  Such  ill  impreflions,  as,  more  or  Iefs,  alienate  wine 
from  the  goodnefs  of  its  former  date,  in  colour,  conliftence, 
and  talk. 

For  hcrebv  all  wires  acquire  a  deeper  tindlure,  i.  e.  a 
thicker  body  or  confluence,  Sacks  and  white  wines  changing 
from  a  clear  white  to  a  cloudy  yellow  ;  and  claret  loflng  its 
bright  red  for  a  dulkifli  Orange  colour,  and  Sometimes  for 
a  tawney.  In  like  manner  they  degenerate  alfo  in  tafte, 
and  affe&  the  palate  with  foulnefs,  roughnefs,  and  ranci¬ 
dity,  very  unpleafant". 

Among  the  external  are  commonly  reckoned  the  too 
frequent  or  violent  motion  of  wines  after  their  Settlement  in 
their  veffels,  immoderate  heat,  thunder,  or  the  report  o  ' 
cannon,  and  the  admixture  of  any  exotick  body,  which  wil 
not  Symbolize,  or  agree  and  incorporate  with  them  ;  espe¬ 
cially’  the  flclh  of  vipers,  which  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  to  induce  a  very  great  acidity  upon  even  the  fvveetefl: 
and  fullell-bcdied  Malaga  and  Canary  wines ;  or  by  put¬ 
ting  new  wines  in  a  llate  of  fermentation  into  vaults  wi  h 
old  wines,  in  them  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  different 
ages,  but  in  all  enough  to  make  it  turbid. 

This  brings  us  in  the  next  place  to  the  third  previous 
thing  conflderable,  'viz.  the  palling  or  flatting  of  wines, 
and  their  declining  towards  vinegar,  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  to  their  ftate  of  maturity  and  perfection. 

Of  this  the  greateft  and  neareft  caufe  fee-ms  to  be  their 
jejunenefs  and  poverty  of  Spirits,  either  native  or  adven¬ 
titious  : 

Native,  when  the  Grapes  themfelves  are  of  a  poor  and 
hungry  kind,  or  gathered  unripe,  or  nipt  by  early  frofts, 
or  half  ftarved  in  their  growth  by  a  dry  and  unkindly  fea- 
fon,  or  too  full  of  watery  parts  : 

Adventitious,  when  the  liquor,  rich  perhaps  and  gene¬ 
rous  enough  at  fir  It,  comes  afterwards  to  be  impoverilhed 
by  lofs  of  Spirits,  either  by  oppreflion,  or  by  exhauftion. 

The  Spirits  of  wine  may  be  opprelfed,  when  the  quantity 
of  impurities  or  dregs,  with  which  they  are  combined,  is 
fo  great,  and  their  crudity,  vi  cofity,  and  tenacity  fo  ilub- 
born,  that  they  can  neither  overcome  them,  ncr  deliver 
them  from  their  adhefion  ;  but  are  forced  to  yield  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  matter  on  which  they  Ihould  operate,  and 
fo  to  remain  unaCiive  and  clogged,  as  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  coarfe  wines  of  Muranjia,  which,  by  reafon  of  their 
great  auflerity  and  roughnefs,  Seldom  attain  to  a  due  exal¬ 
tation  of  their  Spirits,  but  Hill  remain  turbulent,  thick,  and 
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in  a  ftate  of  crudity,  and  therefore  eafily  pall ;  in  which 
refpedl  they  are  condemned  by  fome  German  phyficians  as 
jad  for  generating  the  Scurvy,  and  adminiftring  matter  for 
the  ilone  and  gout,  they  yielding  more  of  tartar  than  other 
wines. 

The  Spirits  of  wine  may  be  exhaufted  orconfumed,  either 
Suddenly  or  gradually;  Suddenly,  by  lightening, which  Spoils 
wine,  not  by  congelation  or  fixation  of  its  Spirits  ;  for  then 
fuch  wines  might  be  capable  of  being  reftored  by  fuch 
means  as  are  apt  to  reinforce  and  volatilize  the  Spirits  again, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  found  by  experience  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  by  difgregation,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  liquor  dead,  palled,  and  never  to  be  revived  by 
any  Supply. 

Gradually,  two  ways,  'viz.  by  unnatural  fermentation, 
of  the  ill  elfe&s  of  which  Something  has  already  been  faid  ; 
or  by  heat  from  without,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  making  of  vinegar  ;  which  commonly  is  done  by  fetting 
the  veftels  of  wine  againft  the  hot  fun,  which,  beating  up¬ 
on  the  mafs  of  liquor,  and  rarefying  the  finer  parts  thereof, 
gives  wings  to  the  fugitive  Spirits  to  fly  away  together  with 
the  purer  and  more  volatile  Sulphur,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  the  dominion  of  the  fait,  which  Soon  debafeth  and  in- 
fefteth  it  with  fournefs. 

This  being  the  common  manner  of  turning  wine  into  vi¬ 
negar,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Spirit  of  wine  may  be  drawn  out  of  vinegar,  not- 
withftanding  it  hath  been  delivered  as  practicable  by  Senu- 
ertus  himfelf. 

The  times  of  the  year  when  wines  are  obferved  to  be 
moll  prone  to  ferment  and  fret,  and  then  to  grow  qually  (as 
it  is  called),  that  is,  turbulent  and  foul,  are  Midfummer  and 
Allballonutide ,  when  our  vintners  are  wont  to  rack  them 
from  their  grofs  lees,  efpecially  Rbenijh,  which  commonly 
grows  fick  in  June  if  not  racked  ;  and  they  choofe  to  do  it 
in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather,  the  wind  being 
northerly. 

Having  thus  fuccinflly  recounted  the  moll  remarkable 
diftempers  of  wines,  guefled  at  their  refpe&ive  caufes,  and 
touched  upon  the  times,  it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  their 
ufual  remedies,  fuch,  at  Ieaft,  as  may  be  collefted  from 
wine  coopers  and  vintners ;  which  is  the  fourth  and  lalt  part 
propofed  to  be  treated  of. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  fome  of  the  artifices  ufed  to 
wines  when  yet  in  mull :  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  to 
raifing  a  fermentation  in  them  at  that  time,  there  is  not  fo 
much  need  of  any  additional  ferment,  as  there  is  in  the 
wort  of  ale,  beer,  hydromel,  metheglin,  and  other  forts  of 
drinks,  familiar  to  us  in  England ;  becaufe  the  juice  of  the 
Grape  is  replenished  with  generous  fpirits,  fufheient  of 
themfelves  to  begin  that  work  ;  yet  it  is  ufual  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  to  put  quick  lime  either  upon  the  Grapes,  when  they 
are  prefling,  or  into  the  mull ;  to  the  end  that,  by  the  force 
and  quicknefs  of  its  faline  and  fiery  particles,  the  liquor 
may  be  both  accelerated  and  aflilled  in  working. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  Spaniards  mix 
with  their  wines,  while  they  are  yet  flowing  from  the  prefs, 
a  certain  thing  they  call  gielfo,  which  probably  is  a  kind 
of  gypfum  or  plafler,  whereby  the  wines  are  made  more 
durable,  of  a  paler  colour,  and  pleafanter  tafte  ;  others  put 
into  the  calk  lhavings  of  Fir,  Oak,  or  Beech,  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Again  ;  though  the  firll  fermentation  fucceeds  generally 
well,  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  of  liquor  is  thereby  delivered 
from  the  grofs  lee  ;  yet  fometimes  it  happens  either  through 
fcarcity  of  fpirits  at  firll,  or  through  immoderate  cold,  that 
fome  part  of  thofe  impurities  remain  confufed  and  floating 
therein. 

Now, 
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Now,  in  this  cafe,  wine-coopers  put  into  the  wine  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  haften  and  help  its  clarification  ;  fuch  as, 
being  of  grofs  and  vifcous  parts,  may  adhere  to  the  floating 
lee,  and,  finking,  carry  it  with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  of 
which  fort  are  iiingiafs  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  fuch  as, 
meeting  with  the  groffer  and  earthly  particles  of  the  lee, 
diil'ociate  and  fink  them  by  their  gravity;  of  which  kind 
are  the  powders  of  alabafter,  calcined  flints,  white  marble, 
roach  allum,  &c. 

The  Grecians,  at  this  day,  have  a  peculiar  way  of  fpurring 
nature,  in  fining  and  ripening  their  llrongeft  and  moft  gene¬ 
rous  wines ;  and  this  is  done  by  adding  to  them,  when  they 
begin  to  work,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  fulphur  and 
allum  ;  not  (as  is  very  probable)  to  prevent  their  fuming  up 
to  the  head,  and  inebriating,  according  to  the  conje&ure  of 
that  great  man  the  lord  of  St.  dlbasi's,  for  notwithftanding 
this  mixture,  they  caufe  drunkennefs  as  foon,  if  not  fooner, 
than  other  wines ;  nor  are  men  intoxicated  by  the  vapours 
of  wine  flying  up  immediately  from  the  ftomach  into  the 
brain,  but  only  to  excite  and  promote  fermentation,  and 
haften  their  clarification  that  enfues  thereupon  ;  the  fulphur, 
perhaps,  helping  to  attenuate  and  divide  thofe  grofs  and 
vifcid  parts,  wherewith  Greek  wine  abounds,  and  the  allum 
conducing  to  the  fpeedier  precipitation  of  them  afterwards. 
And  a  learned  traveller  relates,  that  fome  merchants  put  in¬ 
to  every  pipe  of  their  Greek  wine  a  gill,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  chemical  oil  of  fulphur,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the 
longer  clear  and  found  ;  which,  though  it  is  very  probable, 
becaufe  the  fulphur  is  known  to  refill  putrefaftion  in  li¬ 
quors,  yet  one  would  decline  the  ufe  of  wines  fo  preferved, 
unlefs  in  time  of  peftilential  infection.  x 

But  of  all  ways  of  the  haftening  the  clarification  and 
ripening  of  wine,  none  feems  to  be  more  eaf'y,  or  lefs 
noxious,  than  that  borrowed  from  one  of  the  ancients  by 
the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  ;  which  is,  by  putting  the  wine 
into  veflels  well  flopped,  and  letting  it  down  into  the  fea. 

That  this  pra&ice  was  very  ancient  is  manifefl  from  that 
difcourfe  of  Plutarch,  Quaji.  Fatur.  27.  about  the  efficacy  of 
cold  upon  mull;  whereof  he  gives  this  reafon,  that  cold, 
not  fuffering  the  mull  to  ferment,  by  fuppreffing  the  adlivity 
of  the  fpirits  therein  contained,  conferveth  the  fweetnefs 
thereof  along  time;  which  is  not  improbable,  becaufe  ex¬ 
perience  teaches,  that  fuch  as  make  their  vintage  in  a  rainy 
feafon  cannot  get  their  mull  to  ferment  well  in  a  vault,  un¬ 
lefs  they  caufe  great  fires  to  be  made  near  the  calks;  the 
rain  mixed  with  the  mull,  together  with  the  ambient  cold, 
hindering  the  motion  of  fermentation,  which  arifes  chiefly 
from  heat. 

That  the  fame  is  frequent  at  this  day  alfo,  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  what  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved  in  his  Hijtory  of  Cold , 
on  the  relation  of  a  Frenchman ,  viz.  that  the  way  to  keep 
wine  long  in  the  muft  (in  which  the  fweetnefs  makes  many 
to  defire  it)  is  to  tun  it  up  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and, 
before  it  begins  to  work,  to  let  down  the  veflels,  clofely 
and  firmly  flopped,  into  a  well  or  deep  river,  there  to  re¬ 
main  for  iix  or  eight  weeks  ;  during  which  time  the  liquor 
will  be  fo  confirmed  in  its  ftate  of  crudity  as  to  retain  the 
fame,  together  with  its  fweetnefs,  for  many  months  after, 
without  any  fenftble  fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objedled,  how  can  thefe  two  fo  different 
effects,  the  clarification  of  new  wine,  and  the  conservation 
of  wine  in  the  muft,  be  derived  from  one  and  the  fame 
caufe,  the  cold  of  the  water  ? 

But  this  may  be  conceived  without  much  difficulty;  for 
it  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  fame  cold  which  hin¬ 
ders  muft  from  fermenting,  fliould  yet  accelerate  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  clarification  of  wine  after  fermentation  ;  in  the 
jirlt,  by  giving  a  check  to  the  fpirit,  before  it  begins  to 
move  and  adt  upon  the  crude  mafs  of  liquor,  fo  that  it  can¬ 


not  in  a  long  time  after  recover  ftrength  enough  to  work.; 
in  the  latter,  by  keeping  in  the  pure  and  genuine  Fpirit* 
otherwife  apt  to  exhale,  and  rendering  the  flying  lee  more 
prone  to  fubiide,  and  fo  making  the  wine  much  fooner 
clear,  fine,  and  potable.  Thus  much  concerning  the  helps 
of  new  wine. 

The  genera!  and  principal  remedy  for  the  preternatural 
or  fickly  commotions  incident  to  wines  after  their  firft  clari¬ 
fication,  and  tending  to  their  impoverifhment  or  decay,  is 
racking,  i.  e.  drawing  them  from  their  lees  into  frefh  veflels. 

Which  yet  being  fometimes  infufficient  to  preferve  them, 
vintners  find  it  neceflary  to  pour  into  them  a  large  quantity 
of  new  milk,  as  well  to  blunt  the  (harpnefs  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  parts  now  fet  afloat  and  exalted,  as  to  precipitate 
them  and  other  impurities  to  the  bottom  by  adhefion. 

But,  taught  by  experience,  that  by  this  means  the  genu¬ 
ine  fpirits  of  the  wine  alfo  are  much  flatted  and  impaired 
(for  the  lee,  though  it  makes  the  liquor  turbid,  doth  yet 
keep  the  wine  in  heart  and  conduce  to  its  duration)  ;  there¬ 
fore  left  fuch  wines  lhould  pail  and  die  upon  their  hands,  as 
of  neceifity  they  muft,  they  draw  them  for  fale  as  fail  as 
they  can  vend  them. 

For  the  fame  difeafe  they  have  divers  other  remedies,, 
particularly  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  wine  that 
needs  them  :  to  inftance  a  few  ; 

For  Spanijh  wines  difturbed  by  a  flying  lee  they  have  this 
receipt:  Make  a  parell  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  whices  of 
eggs,  bay  fait,  milk,  and  conduit  water ;  beat  them  well 
together  in  a  convenient  vefl'el,  then  pour  them  into  a  pipe 
of  wine  (having  firft  drawn  out  a  gallon  or  two  to  make 
room),  and  blow  off  the  froth  very  clean  ;  hereby  the  tu¬ 
mult  will  in  two  or  three  days  be  compofed,  the  liquor  re¬ 
fined  and  drink  pleafantly,  but  will  not  continue  to  do  fo 
long  ;  and  therefore  they  advife  to  rack  it  from  the  milky 
bottom  after  a  week’s  fettlement,  left  otherwife  it  lhoulc} 
drink  foul  and  change  colour. 

If  facks  or  Canary  wines  chance  to  boil  over,  draw  off 
four  or  five  gallons ;  then  putting  into  the  wine  two  gallons 
of  milk,  from  which  the  cream  hath  been  flammed,  beat 
them  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  add  a 
pennyworth  of  roach  allum,  dried  in  a  fire  fhovel  and 
powdered,  and  as  much  of  white  ftarch  ;  after  this  takq 
the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  a  handful  of  bay  fait,  and 
having  beaten  them  together  in  a  tray  put  them  alfo  intq 
the  wine,  filling  up  the  pipe  again,  and  letting  the  wine 
ftar.d  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  the  wine  will  re¬ 
cover  to  be  fine  and  bright  to  the  eye,  and  quick  to  the 
tafte  ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  draw  it  off  that  bottom  very 
foon,  and  fpend  it  as  fall  as  you  can. 

For  claret,  in  like  manner  dillempered  with  a  flying  lee, 
they  make  ufe  of  this  artifice  : 

They  take  two  pounds  of  the  powder  of  pebble-fior.es 
baked  in  an  oven,  the  whites  of  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  a 
handful  of  bay  fait,  and  having  beaten  them  well  together, 
in  two  gallons  of  the  wine,  they  mix  them  with  that  in  the 
calk,  and  after  two  or  three  days  draw  off  the  wine  from 
the  bottom. 

The  fame  parell  ferves  alfo  for  white  wines  upon  the 
fret,  by  the  turbulency  and  riling  of  their  lee. 

To  cure  Rhenijh  of  its  fretting  (to  which  it  is  moft  prone 
a  little  after  Midfummer ,  as  was  before  obferved),  they  fel- 
dom  ufe  any  other  art  but  giving  it  vent,  and  covering  the 
oaken  bung  with  a  tile  or  fiatc,  from  which  they  carefully 
wipe  off  the  filth  purged  from  the  wine  by  exhalations  ;  and 
after  the  commotion  is  by  this  means  compofed,  and  much 
of  the  fretting  matter  call  forth,  they  let  it  remain  quiet  for 
a  fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  and  then  rack  it  into  a  freft* 
calk,  newly  fumed  with  a  fulphurated  match. 

5  T  2  A> 
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As  for  the  various  accidents  that  frequently  enfue  and 
vitiate  wine  {after  thofe  before-mentioned  reboilings,  not- 
witftanding  their  fupprefiion  before  they  were  incurable)  ; 
you  may  remember  they  have  all  been  referred  to  fuch  as 
alter  and  deprave  wines,  either  in  colour  or  confidence,  or 
tafte  or  fmell.  Now  for  each  of  thefe  maladies  our  vint¬ 
ners  are  provided  of  a  cure. 

To  reftore  Span  ip  and  Aujlrian  wines  grown  yellow  or 
brownifb,  they  add  to  them  fometimes  milk  alone,  and 
fometimes  milk,  and  ifinglafs  well  did’olved  therein;  fome- 
times  milk  and  white  darch  ,•  by  which  they  force  the  ex¬ 
alted  fulphur  to  feparate  from  the  liquor,  and  fink  to  the 
bottom,  fo  reducing  the  wine  to  its  former  clearnefs  and 
whiten  efs. 

The  fame  effed  they  produce  with  a  compofition  of  Iris- 
roots  and  falt-petre,  of  each  four  or  five  ounces,  the  whites 
of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  and  a  competent  quantity  of  common 
fait,  mixed  and  beaten  in  the  wine. 

To  amend  claret  decayed  in  colour,  firft  they  rack  it 
upon  a  frefh  lee,  either  of  Alicant  or  red  Bourdeaux  wine  ; 
then  they  take  three  pounds  of  Turnfole,  and  deep  it  all 
night  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fame  wine,  and  having 
drained  the  infufion  through  a  bag,  they  pour  the  tindure 
into  a  hogfhead  (fometimes  they  Tufter  it  fird  to  fine  itfelf 
in  a  rundlet)  and  then  cover  the  bung-hole  with  a  tile,  and 
fo  let  it  dand  for  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  the  wine 
of u ally  becomes  well-coloured  and  bright. 

Some  fufe  only  the  tindure  of  Turnfole. 

O.hers  take  half  a  bufhel  of  full  ripe  Elder-berries,  pick 
them  from  their  dalks,  bruife  them,  and  put  the  drained 
juice  into  a  hogfhead  of  difcoloured  claret,  and  fo  make  it 
drink  brifk,  and  appear  bright. 

Others,  if  the  claret  be  otherwife  found,  and  the  lee 
good,  overdraw  three  or  four  gallons  ;  then  replenifh  the 
vefiel  with  as  much  good  red  wine,  and  roll  it  upon  its  bed, 
leaving  it  reverfed  all  night ;  and  then  next  morning  they 
turn  it  again,  fo  as  the  bung  hole  may  be  uppermod  ; 
which  dopped,  they  leave  the  wine  to  fine. 

But  in  all  thefe  cafes  they  obferve  to  fet  fuch  newly  re¬ 
covered  wines  abroach  the  very  next  day  after  they  are 
fined,  and  to  craw  them  for  fale  fpeedily. 

To  corrcd  wines  fauity  in  confidence,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are 
lumpifh,  foul,  or  ropy  ; 

They  generally  make  ufe  of  the  powders  of  burnt  allum, 
lime-chalk  plafler,  Spanip  white,  calcined  marble,  bay  frit, 
and  other  the  like  bodies,  which  caufe  a  piecipitation  of  the 
grols  and  vircid  parts  of  the  wine  then  afloat :  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  ; 

For  attenuation  of  Spanijh  wines  that  are  foul  and 
lumpifh,  having  fird  racked  them  into  a  newly  feented  cafk, 
they  make  a  parell  of  burnt  allum,  bay  fait,  and  conduit 
water  ;  then  they  add  to  thefe  a  quart  of  Bean-flower,  or 
powder  of  Rice  ;  and  if  the  wine  be  brown  and  dufky, 
milk,  otherwife  not;  and  beating  all  thefe  well  together 
with  the  wine,  blow  off  the  froth,  and  cover  the  bung  with 
a  clean  tile  or  done.  Ladly,  they  rack  the  wine  again  after 
a  few  days,  and  put  it  into  a  cafk  well  feented. 

The  manner  of  Renting  caflcs  is  as  follows  : 

They  take  four  ounces  of  brimdone,  one  ounce  of  burnt 
allum,  and  two  ounces  of  aqua  vitae ;  thefe  may  be  put  to¬ 
gether  in  an  earthen  pan  or  pipkin,  and  hold  them  over  a 
chafing  difh  of  glowing  coals,  till  the  brimdone  is  melted 
and  runs  ;  then  they  dip  therein  a  little  piece  of  new  can- 
vafs,  and  inftantly  fprinkle  thereon  the  powders  of  N  utmegs, 
Cloves,  Coriander,  and  Anife-fceds.  This  canvafs  they 
fire,  and  let  it  burn  out  in  the  bung-hole,  fo  as  the  fume 
irrny  be  received  into  the  vefiel ;  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the 
bed  feent  for  all  wines. 

f  o  prevent  the  foulnefs  and  ropinefs  of  wines,  the  old 
Romans  ufed  to  mix  fea -water  with  their  mud. 


To  cure  the  ropinefs  of  claret,  the  vintners,  as  well 
French  as  Englijb ,  have  many  remedies ;  of  which  thefe  that 
follow  are  the  mod  ufual  : 

Fird  they  give  the  wine  the  parell,  then  draw  it  from  the 
lee,  after  the  clarification  by  that  parell ;  this  done,  they 
infufe  two  pounds  of  Touinfole  in  good  fack  all  night; 
and  the  next  day,  putting  the  drained  infufion  into  a  hoglhead 
of  wine  with  a  fpring  funnel,  leave  it  to  fine,  and  after  draw 
it  for  excellent  wine. 

Another  is  this :  they  make  a  lee  of  the  aflies  of  Vine 
branches,  or  of  oaken  leaves,  and  pour  it  into  the  wine  hot, 
and  after  dirring  leave  it  to  fettle  ;  the  quantity  of  a  quart 
of  lee  to  a  pipe  of  wine. 

A  third  is  only  a  fpiritof  wine,  which,  put  into  a  muddy 
claret,  ferves  to  the  refining  it  effedually  and  fpeedily ;  the 
proportion  being  a  pint  of  fpirit  to  a  hogihead  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  ufed  in  lharp  and  eager  wines. 

When  white  wines  grow  foul  and  tawny,  they  only  rack 
them  on  a  frefh  lee,  and  give  them  time  to  fine. 

For  the  mending  of  wines  that  offend  in  talte,  vintners 
have  few  other  corredives,  but  what  conduce  to  clarifica¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  they  indeed  much  need  variety  in  the  cafe, 
feeing  all  unfavourinefs  of  wines  whatever  proceeds  from 
their  impurities  let  afloat,  and  the  dominion  of  others,  their 
fulphureous  or  faline  parts,  over  the  finer  and  fweeter  ; 
which  caufes  are  removed  chiefly  by  precipitation. 

For  all  clarification  of  liquors  may  be  referied  to  one  of 
thefe  three  caufes : 

1 .  Separation  from  the 
the  finer. 

2.  The  equal  didribution  of  the  fpirits  of  the  liquor, 
which  always  render  bodies  clear  and  untroubled. 

3.  The  refining  of  the  fpirit  itfelf. 

And  the  two  latter  are  conleqvents  of  the  fird,  which  is 
effected  chiefly  by  precipitation,  the  indruments  whereof 
are  weight  and  vifeofity  of  the  body  mixed  with  it ;  the  one 
caufing  it  to  cleave  to  the  grofs  parts  of  the  liquor  flying  up 
and  down  in  it ;  the  other  linking  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  this  being  more  than  vintners  commonly  underdand, 
they  reft  not  in  clarification  alone,  having  found  out  certain 
fpecificks,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  feveral  vices  of  wines 
of  all  forts,  which  make  them  difguftful.  Of  thefe  I  fhall 
recite  two  or  three  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  efteem  amongll 
them. 

To  corred  ranknef,  eagernefs,  and  pricking  of  facks, 
and  other  fweet  wines,  they  take  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
whiteft  lime-ftones,  and  flack  them  in  a  gallon  of  the  wine  ; 
then  they  add  fome  more  wine,  and  flir  them  together  in  a 
half  tub,  with  a  parelling  ftaff ;  next  they  pour  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  hogfhead,  and  having  again  ufed  the  parelling 
initrument,  leave  the  wine  to  fettle  and  then  rack  it. 

This  wine  may  probably  be  no  ill  drink  for  grofs  bodies 
and  rheumatick  pains,  but  injurious  to  good  fellows  of  a 
hot  and  dry  confticution  and  meagre  habits. 

Againft  the  pricking  of  French  wines  they  preferibe  this 
eafy  and  cheap  compofition  :  take  of  the  powder  of  Flanders 
tile  one  pound,  of  roach  allum  half  a  pound,  mix  them  and 
beat  them  well,  with  a  convenient  quantity  of  wine  ;  then 
put  them  into  the  hogfhead,  as  the  former. 

When  their  PPeniJb  wines  prick,  they  firft  rack  them  off 
into  a  clean  and  ftrongly-fcefited  cafk  or  vat,  theD  they  add 
to  the  wine  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  clarified  honey,  with  a 
gallon  or  two  of  fkira  milk,  and,  beating  ail  together,  leave 
them  to  fettle. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  claret  lofes  much  of  its  brifk- 
nels  and  piquantnels  ;  and  in  fuch  ca'e  they  rack  it  upon  a 
good  lee  of  red  wine,  and  put  into  it  a  gallon  of  Sloes  or 
Bullace,  which,  after  a  little  fermentation  and  reil,  makes 
the  wine  drink  brifk  and  rough. 

To. 
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To  meliorate  the  tafte  of  hungry  and  too  eager  white 
wines,  they  draw  off  three  or  four  gallons  of  it,  and  in 
fuftng  therein  as  many  pounds  of  Malaga  Raifins  ffoned, 
and  bruifed  in  a  hone-mortar,  till  the  wine  has  fufficiently 
imbibed  their  fweetnefs  and  tincture  (which  it  will  do  in  a 
day’s  time),  they  run  it  through  an  Hippocras  Bag;  -then  put 
it  into  a  frefh  cafk  well  fcented,  together  with  the  whole 
.remainder  of  the  wine  in  the  hogfhead,  and  fo  leave  it  to 
fine. 

To  help  itinking  wines,  the  general  remedy  is  racking 
them  from  their  old  and  corrupt  lee  ;  befides  which,  fotr.e 
give  them  a  fragrant  fmell  or  flavour,  by  hanging  in  them 
little  bags  of  fpices,  fuch  as  Ginger,  Zedoary,  Cloves, 
Cinnamon,  Orris-roots,  Cubebs,  Grains  of  Paradife,  Spike¬ 
nard,  and  other  aromaticks. 

Others  boil  fome  of  thefe  fpices  in  a  pottle  of  good 
found  wine  of  the  fame  fort,  and  tun  up  the  deco&ion  hot. 

Others  corrett  the  ill  favour  of  rank-leed  French  wine 
with  only  a  few  Cinnamon  canes  hung  in  them. 

Others  again,  for  the  fame  purpole,  ufe  Elder-flowers 
and  tops  of  Lavender. 

Having  thus  run  over  the  Vintners  Difpenfatory,  and  de- 
feribed  many  of  their  principal  receipts  or  fecrets,  for  the 
cure  of  the  acute  difeafes  of  wine,  we  fh al  1  come  to  the 
fourth  head,  which  contains  medicaments  proper  for  their 
chronicle  diflempers,  iiz,  lofs  of.  fpirits,  and  decay  of 
ilrength. 

Concerning  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as  when 
wines  are  in  preternatural  commotions,  from  an  excefs  and 
predomination  of  their  fulphureous  parts,  the  grand  medi¬ 
cine  is  to  rack  them  from  the  lees  ;  fo  on  the  contrary,  when 
they  decline  and  tend  towards  palling,  by  reafon  of  the 
fcarcky  of  their  fpirits  and  fulphur,  the  moil  effectual  pre- 
fervative  is  to  rack  them  upon  other  lees,  richer  and  ftronger 
than  their  own  ;  that  being  from  thence  fupplied  with  the 
new  fpirits,  they  may  acquire  fomewhat  more  of  vigour 
and  quicknefs. 

I  fay  prefervative ;  becaufe  there  is,  in  truth,  no  reftoring 
of  wines  after  they  are  perfectly  palled  and  dead,  for  nothing 
that  is  pail  perfection,  and  hath  run  its  natural  race  once, 
can  receive  much  amendment. 

But  befides  reinforcing  of  impoverifhed  wines,  by  new 
and  more  generous .  lees,  there  are  fundry  confections,  by 
which  alfo,  as  by  cordials,  the  ianguiihing  fpirits  of  many 
of  them  may  be  fuftained,  and,  to  fome  degree,  recruited, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples  : 

When  facks  begin  to  languifh  (which  doth  not  often 
happen,  efpecially  in  this  city,  where  it  is  drank  in  plenty), 
they  refrefh  them  with  a  cordial  fyrup,  made  of  moil  gene¬ 
rous  wine,  Rgar,  and  fpices. 

For  Rhenijh  and  white  wines,  a  Ample  deCoCtion  of  Raifins 
of  the  fun,  and  a  ftrong- Rented  calk,  ufually  ferve  the 
turn. 

For  claret  inclining  to  a  confumption,  they  preferibe  a 
new  and  richer  lee,  and  the  ihavings  of  Fir-wood,  that  the 
fpirit,  being  recruited  by  the  additional  lee,  may  be  kept 
from  the  exhaling  by  the  unftuous  fpirit  of  the  turpentine. 

This  artifice  is  u'ed  in  Paris  in  the  moll  delicate  and  thin¬ 
bodied  wines  of  France,  and  is  very  probably  the  caufe  of 
that  exceedi'  g  ciulnefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  which  always 
attends  debauches  with  fuch  wines. 

Nor  is  it  a  modern  invention,  but  well  known  to,  and 
frequently  ufed  by  the  Romans ,  in  the  time  of  their  greatell 
wealth  and  luxury  ;  for  Pliny  ( Hijl .  Nat.  lib.  14.  cap.  2.) 
takes  fingular  notice  of  the  cuftorn  of  the  Italian  vintners,  in 
mixing  with  their  wines  turpentine  of  feveral  forts. 

The  Grecians  long  before  had  their  vina  picata  and  refinata, 
as  is  evident  by  the  commendation  of  fuch  wines  by  Plutarch, 
aod  the  prefcription  of  them  to  women,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
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Hippocrates ;  and  they  were  fo  much  .delighted  with  their 
vinum  piflites,  that  they  confecrated  the  Pitch-tree  to  Bacchus 
but  1  fhall  next  take  fome  notice  of  the  more  difingenuous 
practices  of  vintners  in  the  tranfinntation  or  fop  hi  it  ica  ton, 
which  they  call  trickings  or  compaifings. 

'They  transform  poor  Rochelle  and  Coniac  white  wines  into 
Rhenijh ;  Rhenijh  into  fack  ;  the  lags  of  fack  and  malmfeys 
into  mufcadels. 

They  counterfeit  Rafpie  wine  with  Fleur  de-lys  roots  ; 
Verdeawith  decoCtions  of  Raifins  ;  they  fell  decayed  Xeres, 
vulgarly  flierry,  for  Lufenna  wine  ;  in  all  thefe  impotlures 
deluding  the  palate  fo  nearly,  that  few  are  able  to  difeern 
the  fraud,  and  keeping  thefe  arcana  fo  clofe,  that  few  can 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

As  for  their  metamorphofis  of  white  into  claret,  by  defil¬ 
ing  it  with  red,  nothing  is  more  commonly  either  done  or 
known. 

For  their  converfion  of  white  into  Rhenijh ,  they  have 
feveral  artifices  to  effeft  it,  among  which  this  is  the  moil 
ufual : 

They  take  a  hogfhead  of  Rochelle  or  Coniac,  or  Nantz 
white  wine  ;  rack  it  into  a  freih  calk  ftrongly  Rented  ;  then 
give  the  white  parell ;  put  into  it  eight  or  ten  gallons  of 
clarified  honey,  or  forty  pounds  of  coarfe  fugar,  and,  beat¬ 
ing  it  well,  leave  it  to  clarify. 

To  give  this  mixture  the  delicate  flavour,  they  fometimes 
add  the  decoction  of  the  yellow  Clary-flowers,  or  Galitricum, 
of  which  drugs  there  is  an  incredible  quanrity  ufed  yearly 
at  Dort,  where  the  ftaple  of  Rhenijh  wines  was;  and  this  is- 
that  drink  with  which  the  Englijh  ladies  were  wont  to  be 
fo  delighted,  under  the  fpecious  name  of  Rhenijh  in  the  mull. 

The  manner  of  making  adulterate  baftard  is  thus  : 

Take  four  gallons  of  white  wine,  three  gallons  of  old. 
Canary,  five  pounds  of  bafiard  fyrup  ;  beat  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  put  them,  into  a  clean  rundlat  well  Rented,  and  giv&' 
them  time  to  fine. 

Sack  is  made  of  Rhenijh,  either  by  a  firong  decoCtion  of' 
Malaga  Raifins,  or  by  a  fyrup  of  fack,  fugar,  and  fpices. 

Mufcadel  is  fophifticatea  with  the  lags  of  fack  or  Malm- 
fey  thus  r 

They  diflolve  it  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  Pvofe -water, 
of  mufk  two  ounces,  of  Calamus  Aromaticus  powdered  one 
ounce,  of  Coriander  beaten  half  an  ounce,  and  while  this 
infufion  is  yet  warm,  they  put  it  into  a  rundlet  of  old  fack 
or  malmfey,  and  this  they  call  a  flavour  for  mufcadel. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  adulterating  v/ines  in  this 
city  ;  but  becaufe  they  all  tend  to  the  above  mentioned  al¬ 
terations,  and  are  not  fo  general,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over,, 
and  mention  the  obfervations  of  a  certain  curious  author  on* 
this  iubjeft. 

The  my  fiery  of  wines  confifts  in  the  making  and  melio^ 
rating  of  natural  wines. 

Melioration  is  either  of  found  or  vicious  wines.  Sound! 
wines  are  bettered, 

1.  By  preferving. 

2.  By  timely  fining.. 

3.  By  mending  colour,  fmell,  and  tafle. 

1.  To  preferves  wines,  care  mull  be  taken  that  after 
the  prefling  they  may  ferment  well,  for  without  good  fer¬ 
mentation  they  become  qually,  i.  e.  cloudy,  thick,  and 
dufky,  and  will  never  fine  thernfelves,  other  wines  do  ;• 
and  when  they  are  fined  by  art,  they  mull  be  fpeedily  fpent, 
or  elfe  they  will  become  qually  again,  and  then  will  not  be- 
recoverable  by  any  art. 

To  preferve  Spanijh  wines,  and  chiefly  Canary,  and  there¬ 
fore  principally  that  which  is  razie,  which  will  not  keep 
long,  they  make  a  layer  of  Grapes  and  Giefife,  whereby  it. 
acquires  a  better  durance  aad  tafte,  and  a  whiecoiour, 
molt  pkaftng  to  the  Englijh. 

Raaic 
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Razie  wine  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  comes  from  Rhenijh 
Vine  cuttings,  fometimes  renewed.  The  Grapes  of  this 
Vine  are  fleffiy,  ^yielding  but  a  little  juice. 

The  French  and  R htntjh  wihes  are  chiefly  and  commonly 
preferved  by  the  match,  thus  ufed  at  Dort  in  holland : 

They  take  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  brimflone,  rack 
into  it  melted,  as  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Ginger,  and 
Coriander- feeds  ;  and  fame,  to  fare  charges,  ufe  the  reliques 
of  the  Hippocras  Bag,  and,  having  mixed  theie  well  with 
the  brimflone,  they  draw  through  this  mixture,  long,  fquare, 
narrow  pieces  of  canvas,  which  pieces  they  light,  and  put 
into  the  veil'd  at  the  bung-hole*  and  prefently  flop  it  dole  : 
great  care  is  to  be  had  in  proportioning  the  brimflone  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine,  for  too  much  makes 
it  rough.  This  fmoking  keeps  the  wine  long  white  and 
good,  and  gives  it  a  pleafant  tafle. 

There  is  another  way  for  French  and  Rhenijh  wines,  <viz. 
firing  it.  It  is  done  in  a  Hove,  or  elfe  a  good  fire  made 
round  about  the  vefiel,  which  will  gape  wide,  yet  the  wine 
never  runs  out.  It  will  boil,  and  afterwards  may  foon  be 
racked. 

Secondly,  For  timely  fining  of  wines.  All  wines  in  the 
mull  are  more  opacous  and  cloudy.  Good  wine  foon  fines, 
and  the  grofs  lees  fettle  quickly,  and  alfo  the  flying  lee  in 
time.  When  the  grofler  lees  are  fettled,  they  draw  off  the 
wine  ;  this  is  called  racking,  The  ufual  times  for  racking 
are  Midfummer  and  Allhalloivtide. 

The  practice  of  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  to  rid  the  wine  of 
the  flying  lees  fpeedily,  and  which  ferves  molt  for  French 
ar.d  Spanijb  wine,  is  thus  preformed  : 

Take  of  iflnglafs  half  a  pound  ;  fteep  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
the  hardefl  French  wine  that  can  be  got,  fo  that  the  wine 
may  fully  cover  it;  let  them  Hand  twenty-four  hours;  then 
pull  and  beat  the  ifinglafs  to  pieces,  and  add  more  wine  ; 
four  times  a  day  fqueeze  it  to  jelly,  and  as  it  thickens  add 
*  more  wine.  When  it  is  full  and  perfectly  jellied,  take  a 
pint  or  quart  to  a  hogfliead,  and  fo  proportionably  ;  then 
overdraw  three  or  four  gallons  of  that  wine  you  intend  to 
fine,  which  mix  well  with  the  faid  quantity  of  jelly;  then 
put  this  mixture  to  the  piece  of  wine,  and  beat  it  with  a 
ilaff,  and  fill  it  top  full. 

Note ,  That  French  wines  mull  be  bunged  up  very  clofe, 
but  not  the  Spanijb  ;  and  that  iflnglafs  railes  the  lees  to  the 
top  of  flrong  wines,  but  in  weaker  precipitates  them  to  the 
bottom. 

They  mend  the  colour  of  found  clarets  by  adding  thereto 
red  wine,  tent,  or  A  [leant ;  or  by  an  infulion  of  Turnfole, 
made  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  wine,  and  then  putting  it 
into  the  veffel,  to  be  then  (being  well  Hopped)  rolled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  infufion  is  fometimes  twice  or  three  times  repeated, 
according  as  more  colour  is  to  be  added  to  the  wine;  about 
.three  infufions  of  the  Turnfole  are  fufficient ;  but  then  it 
mull  be  rubbed  and  wringed. 

Claret  over-red  is  amended  with  the  addition  of  white 
wines. 

White  wines  coming  over  found,  but  brown,  are  thus 
remedied  : 

Take  of  alabafler  powder,  overdraw  the  hogfliead  three 
or  four  gallons  ;  then  put  this  powder  into  the  bung,  and 
Air  and  beat  it  with  a  flaff,  and  fill  it  top-full.  The  more 
the  wine  is  flirred,  the  finer  it  will  come  upon  the  lee,  that 
is,  the  finer  it  will  be. 

To  colour  fack- white  :  Take  of  white  flarch  two  pounds, 
of  milk  two  gallons,  boil  them  together  two  hours  ;  when 
cold,  beat  them  well  with  a  handful  of  white  fait,  and  then 
put  them  info  a  clean  but  fweet  butt,  beating  them  with  a 
flafl,  ar.d  the  wine  will  be  pure  and  white. 

One  pound  of  the  before  mentioned  jelly  of  ifinglafs  takes 
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away  the  brownnefs  of  French  and  Spanijb  wines,  mixed  with 
two  or  three  gallons  of  wine  ;  according  as  it  is  brown  and 
flrong,  more  or  lefs  to  be  ufed.  Then  overdraw  the  piece 
of  wine  about  eight  gallons,  and  ufe  the  rod  ;  then  fill  the 
veflel  full,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  fine,  and  be  white, 
and  mend  if  qually. 

The  firft  buds  of  Ribes  nigra,  i.  e.  black  Currants,  infufed 
in  wines,  efpecially  Rhenijh,  make  it  diuretick,  and  more 
fragrant  in  fmell  and  tafle,  and  fo  doth  Clary. 

The  inconvenience  is,  that  the  wine  becomes  more  heady  : 
a  remedy  for  which  is  Elder-flowers  added  to  the  Clary, 
which  alfo  betters  the  fragrancy  thereof,  as  it  is  manifell 
in  Elder-vinegar ;  but  thefe  flowers  are  apt  to  make  the 
wine  ropy. 

To  help  brown  Malagas  and  Spanijb  wines  :  Take  pow¬ 
der  of  Oris-rocts  and  Salt-petre,  of  each  four  ounces,  the 
whites  of  eight  eggs,  to  which  add  as  much  fait  as  will 
make  a  brine ;  put  this  mixture  into  wine,  and  mix  them 
with  a  flaff. 

To  meliorate  muddy  and  tawny  clarets :  Take  of  rain¬ 
water  two  pints,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  fait  a  handful  ; 
beat  them  well,  let  them  Hand  fix  hours  before  you  put 
them  into  the  calk,  then  ufe  the  rod,  and  in  three  days  it 
will  come  to  itfelf. 

To  amend  the  tafle  and  fmell  of  Malaga  wine:  Take  of 
the  bell  Almonds  four  pounds,  make  an  emulfion  of  them 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  wine  to  be  cured  ;  then 
take  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  beat  them  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  handful  of  fait,  put  them  into  the  pipe,  uiing 
the  rod. 

To  amend  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  French  and  Rhenijh  wines, 
which  are  foul  :  Take  one  pound  of  honey,  a  handful  of 
Elder-flowers,  an  ounce  of  Orris-powder,  one  Nutmeg,  a 
few  Cloves  to  an  auln  of  the  wine,  boil  them  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  wine  to  be  cured,  to  the  comfumption  of 
half,  and  when  it  is  cold,  ftrain  it,  and  ufe  it  with  the  rod ; 
fome  add  a  little  fait.  If  the  wine  be  fweet  enough,  add 
one  pound  of  the  fpirits  of  wine  to  a  hogfliead,  and  give 
the  calk  a  flrong  feent.  Spirit  of  wine  makes  any  wine 
brilk,  and  fines  it,  without  the  former  mixture. 

A  lee  of  the  alhes  of  Vine  branches,  <vix.  a  quart  to  a 
pipe,  being  beaten  into  wine,  cures  the  ropinefs  of  it,  and 
fo  infallibly  doth  a  lee  of  oaken  aflies. 

For  Spanijb  ropy  wine :  Rack  it  fiom  the  lees  into  a  new- 
feented  calk,  then  take  of  allum  one  pound,  of  Orris-roots 
powdered  half  a  pound,  beat  them  well  into  the  wine  with 
a  flaff ;  fome  add  fine  and  well-dried  land,  put  warm  to  the 
wine.  If  the  wine  befides  prove  brown,  add  three  pottles 
of  milk  to  a  pipe  :  this  cures  ropy  wine,  before  it  begins  to 
fret. 

To  amend  and  preferve  the  colour  of  clarets:  Take  red 
Beet-roots,  q.  J.  ferape  them  clean,  and  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces ;  then  boil  them  in  q.  f.  of  the  fame  wine,  to  the 
confumption  of  the  third  part  ;  feum  it  well,  and  when  cool 
decant  off  what  is  clear,  and  ufe  the  rod. 

Firing  of  wines  in  Germany  is  thus  performed  :  They 
have  iu  fome  vaults  three  or  four  lloves,  which  they  heat 
very  hot;  others  make  fires  almoft  before  every  vat ;  by 
this  means  the  mull  fermenteth  with  that  vehemency,  that 
the  wine  appears  between  the  Haves ;  when  this  ebullition, 
fermentation,  and  working  ceafe,  they  let  the  wine  Hand 
fome  days,  and  then  rack  it.  This  firing  is  only  ufed  in 
cold  years,  when  the  wine  falls  out  green. 

To  fet  old  wine  a  fretting,  being  deadiffi  and  dull  of 
tafle:  Take  of  flum  two  gallons  to  a  hogfliead,  put  it  hot 
upon  the  wine,  then  fet  a  pan  of  fire  before  the  hogfliead, 
which  will  then  ferment  till  all  the  fweetnefs  of  the  itum  is 
communicated  to  the  wine,  which  thereby  becomes  brific 
and  pleafant. 
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Some  ufe  this  Humming  at  any  time  ;  Tome  in  Auguft  only, 
when  the  wine  hath  a  dilpontion  to  fret  of  itfelf,  more  or 
lefs  Hum  to  be  added,  as  the  wine  requires. 

The  beft  time  to  rack  wine  is  in  the  decreafe  of  the 
moon,  and  when  the  wine  is  free  fror;  fretting,  the  wind 
being  at  north-eaft  or  north-weft,  and  not  at  fouth,  the  fky 
ferene,  free  from  thunder  and  lightning. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  different  practices 
of  the  vignerons,  vintners,  and  wine-coopers,  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  feveral  wires,  1  fhall  next  offer  a  few 
things  which  have  occurred  to  me  from  fome  obfervations 
and  experiments,  relating  to  the  making  of  wines  in 
England. 

The  Grapes  being  ripe,  fhould  be  cut  when  they  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  carried  into  a  large  dry  room,  where  they 
mult  be  fpread  upon  Wheat-ftraw,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  lie  upon  each  other;  in  this  place  they  may  remain  a 
fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  according  as  there  is 
conveniency,  obferving  to  let  them  have  air  every  day,  that 
the  moifture  perfpired  from  the  Grapes  may  be  carried  off. 
Then,  having  the  preffes  and  other  things  in  order,  you 
fhould  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  Fir rt,  all  the 
Grapes  fhould  be  pulled  off  the  bunches,  and  put  into  tubs, 
being  careful  to  thiow  away  fuch  as  are  mouldy,  rotten,  or 
not  ripe,  which,  if  mixed  with  the  others,  will  render  the  wine 
lefs  delicate  ;  and  if  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches  are  prelfed  with 
the  Grapes,  there  will  be  an  auftere  juice  come  from  them, 
which  will  render  the  wine  acid  and  iharp  ;  this,  I  fear, 
has  fpoiled  a  great  quantity  of  wine  which  was  made  in 
England,  which,  if  otherwise  managed,  might  have  proved 
very  good  ;  for  we  find  in  France,  and  other  wine  countries, 
where  perfons  are  defirous  of  having  good  wine,  they  al¬ 
ways  pick  the  Grapes  from  off  the  ftalks  before  they  are 
prefled,  though  indeed  the  common  vignerons,  who  have 
more  regard  to  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  wines, 
do  not  praCtile  this.  But  as  in  England  we  labour  under 
the  inclemency  of  climate,  we  fhould  omit  nothing  of  art 
which  may  be  neceflary  to  help  the  want  of  fun. 

The  Grapes  being  thus  carefully  picked  off,  fhould  be 
well  prefled,  and  if  it  is  defigned  for  red  wine,  the  hulks 
and  ftones  fhould  be  put  into  the  liquor  ;  and  if  the  feeds 
or  ftones  of  the  Grapes  are  broken  in  the  prefs,  the  wine 
will  have  more  flrength,  which  muft  be  put  into  a  large  vat, 
where  the  whole  fhould  ferment  together  five  or  fix  days  ; 
after  which  the  wine  fhould  be  drawn  off,  and  put  into 
large  cafks,  leaving  the  bung  hole  open  to  give  vent  to  the 
air  which  is  generated  by  the  fermentation.  But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  after  the  wine  is  prefled  out,  and  put  into 
the  vat  with  the  hulks,  if  it  does  not  ferment  in  a  day  or 
two  at  moll,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  warmth  to  the 
room  by  fires,  which  will  foon  put  it  into  motion ;  and  for 
want  of  this  it  often  happens,  where  people  prefs  their  wine, 
and  leave  it  to  ferment  in  open  cold  places,  that  the  nights 
being  cold,  check  the  fermentation,  and  fo  caufe  the  wine 
to  be  foul,  and  almoft  ever  after  upon  the  fret.  1  his  huf- 
bandry  is  much  p  radii  fed  upon  the  Rhine,  where  they  always 
have  ftoves  placed  in  the  houfes  where  the  wine  is  ferme'nt- 
cd,  wherein  they  keep  fires  every  night,  if  the  feafon  is 
cold,  while  the  wires  are  fermenting. 

If  white  wine  is  defiled,  then  the  hulks  of  the  Grapes 
fhould  not  remain  in  the  liquor  above  twelve  hours,  which 
will  be  long  enough  to  fet  it  a  fermenting  ;  and  when  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  put  into  other  veflels,  it  fhould  not  remain 
there  above  two  days  before  it  is  drawn  off  again  ;  and  this 
muft  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  which  will  prevent 
its  taking  any  tinCture  from  the  hulks  in  fermenting. 

When  the  greateft  fermentation  is  over,  the  wine  fhould 
be  drawn  off  into  frelh  cafks,  which  muft  be  filled  to  the 
top,  but  the  bung-hole  fhould  be  left  open  three  weeks  or 
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a  month,  to  give  vent  to  the  generated  air,  and  that  the 
feum  may  run  over ;  and  as  the  wine  fubfides  in  the  cafks, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  refilled  with  wine  of  the  fame  fort 
from  a  ftore-cafk,  which  fhould  be  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  much  care,  left,  by  haftily 
refilling  the  cafks,  the  feum,  which  is  naturally  produced 
upon  all  new  wines,  fhould  be  broken  thereby,  which  will 
mix  with  the  wine,  and  foul  it,  caufing  it  to  take  an  ill 
tafte  ;  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to  have  a  funnel,  which 
fhould  have  a  plate  at  the  fmall  end,  bored  full  of  little 
holes,  that  the  wine  may  pafs  through  in  fmall  drops, 
which  will  prevent  its  breaking  the  feum. 

After  the  wine  has  remained  in  this  ftate  a  month  or  fix 
weeks,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  flop  up  the  bung-hole,  left, 
by  expofing  it  too  much  to  the  air,  the  wine  fhould  grow 
flat,  and  lofe  much  of  its  fpirit  and  flrength  ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  quite  flopped  up,  but  rather  fhould  have  a  pewter  or 
glafs  tube,  of  about  half  an  inch  bore,  and  two  feet  long, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bung-hole.  The  ufe  of  this' 
tube  is  to  let  the  air,  which  is  generated  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  wine,  pafs  off,  becaule  this  being  of  a  rancid 
nature,  would  fpoil  the  wine,  if  it  were  pent  up  in  the  calk, 
and  in  this  tube  there  may  always  remain  fome  wine,  to 
keep  the  cafk  full,  as  the  wine  fubfides  ;  and,  as  it  fhall  be 
neceflary,  the  wine  in  the  tube  may  be  eafily  replenifhed. 
For  want  of  rightly  underftanding  this  affair,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  choicell  wines  of  Italy,  and  other  countries,  have- 
been  loft.  A  great  complaint  of  this  misfortune  I  received 
from  a  very  curious  gentleman  in  Italy,  who  fays.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  this  country  vjines  in  general  [nor  are  the  choiceft 
Chiantik  excepted),  that  at  two  feafons  of  the  year,  viz.  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  and  September,  the  frji  <zvhen  the  Grapes  ate- 
in  fower,  and  in  the  other  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  fome  cf  the 
beft  wines  are  apt  to  change ,  efpecially  at  the  latter  feafon  ;  not 
that  they  turn  eager,  but  take  a  moft  unp  leaf  ant  tafte,  like  that' 
of  a  rotten  Vine  leaf,  which  renders  them  not  only  unfit  for 
drinking,  but  alfo  to  make  vinegar  of,  and  is  called  the  Settem- 
brine.  And  what  is  moft’ ftrange  is,  that  one  cajk,  drawn  out' 
of  the  fame  -oat,  Jhall  be  infeded ',  and  another  remain  perfedlf 
good ,  and  yet  both  have  been  kept  in  the  Jame  cellar . 

As  this  change  happens  not  to  wines  in  ft  aft:  s  ( though  that  will' 
turn  eager),  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to  fome  fault  in  refiling  the 
cajk ,  which  muft  always  be  kept  full ,  which,  either  by  letting 
alone  too  long,  till  the  decreefe  be  too  great ,  and  the  feum  there 
naturally  is  on  all  wines,  thereby  being  too  much  dilated,  is  fuh- 
jed  to  break ,  or  efe ,  being  broken  by  refiling  the  cajk  gives  it 
that  vile  tafte .  But  againft  this  there  is  a  very  ftrong  objedion, 
i.  e.  that  this  defed  Jeizes  the  wine  only  at  a  particular  feafon , 
viz.  September;  over  which  if  it  gets,  it  will  keep  good  many  - 
years,  fo  the  cafe  is  worthy  the  enquiry  of  naturalfis,  Jince  it  is- 
evident  that  moft  wines  are  more  or  lefts  aft'eded  with-  this  diftem- 
per ,  during  the  fir  ft  year  after  making. 

Upon  receiving  this  info'mation  from  Italy,  I  corfulted 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  of  Reddinglon,  who  was  then  making 
many  experiments  on  fermenting  liquors,  and  received  from 
him  the  following  curious  folution  of  the  caufe  of  this  change, 
in  wine,  which  I  fent  over  to  my  friend  in  Italy ,  who  has 
tried  the  experiment,  and  it  has  accordingly  anfwered  his 
expectation,  in  preferving  the  wine,  which  was  thus  ma¬ 
naged,  perfectly  good.  He  has  alfo  communicated  the  exJ 
periment  to  feveral  vignerons  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  who 
are  repeating  the  fame,  which  take  in  Dr.  Hales' s  words. : 

From  many  experiments  which.  I  made  the-laft  Jammer,  1  find 
that  all  fermented  liquors  generate  air  in  large  quantities,  during 
the  time  of  their  fermentation  ;  for,  from  an  experiment  made  oil 
twelve  cubick  inches  of  Malaga  Raiftns,  put  into  eighteen  cubick 
inches  of  water  the  beginning  cf  March,  there  were  41  \  cubick 
inches  of  air  generated  by  the  middle  of  April  ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  fermentation  was  over ,  it  reforbed-  a  great  quantity  of 
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ibis  air  \  and  from  forty -two  cubick  inches  of  ale  front  the  tun  J 
(which  had  fermented  thirty -four  hours  before  it  was  put  into 
the  bolt-head)  had  generated  639  culick  inches  of  air  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  after  which  it  re- 
Jorbed  thirty- two  cubick  inches  of  air  ;  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  fermented  liquors  generate  air,  during  the  time  of  their  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  afterwards  they  are  in  an  imbibing  Jiate ,  winch 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  nice  Italian  wines  ; 
for  wine,  during  the  firfi  year  after  making ,  continues  fermenting 
more  or  lefs ,  during  which  time  a  great  quantity  of  air  is  gene¬ 
rated,  until  the  cold  in  September  put  a  fop  to  it,  after  which 
it  is  in  an  imbibing  fate .  Now  the  air  thus  generated  is  of  a 
rancid  nature  {as  the  Grotto  del  Cano),  and  will  kill  a  living 
animal,  if  put  into  it.  So  that  if,  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  wine,  there  are  two  quarts  of  this  rancid  air  generated, 
which  is  clofely  pent  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vefiel ,  when  the 
cold  fall  fop  the  fermentation,  the  wine,  by  abforbing  this  air, 
becomes  foul,  and  acquires  this  rancid  tafe  ;  to  prevent  which,  1 
would  propofe  the  following  experiment : 

Suppofe  the  vefiel  A  filled  with  wine,  in  the 
bung-hole  of  this  vefiel  b,  I  would  have  a  glafs 
tube  of  two  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches  bore, 
fixed  with  a  pewter  focket  clojely  cemented,  fo  as 
that  there  may  be  no  vacuities  on  the  fides  ;  and 

_  into  this  tube  Jhould  be  another ,  of  about  half  an 

Inch  bore ,  clofly  fixed ;  the  lower  tube  Jhould  always  be  kept 
about  half  full  of  wine,  up  to  X,  which  will  fupply  the  vejjel, 
as  the  wine  therein  jhall  Jubfide  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  no  room 
left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vejjel  to  contain  any  generated  air, 
which  will  pajs  off  through  the  upper  J  mall  tube,  which  muji  be 
always  left  open  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  the  tube  being  fmall,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  letting  in  too  much  air  to  the  wine. 

Js  the  wine  in  the  lower  tube  frail  fubfide,  it  may  be  refilled 
by  introducing  a  f  ender  funnel  through  the  Jmall  tube,  down  to 
the  feum  upon  the  Jurface  of  the  wine  in  the  larger  tube,  fo  as 
to  prevent  its  being  broken,  by  the  wine  falling  too  violently  upon 
it.  This  experiment,  being  tried  with  glafs  tubes,  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  cbjerve  what  imprefon  the  different  fates  oj'  the 
air  have  upon  the  wine,  by  its  rifing  or  falling  in  the  tubes  ; 
and  if  it  fucceeds,  it  may  be  afterwards  done  by  wooden  or  metal 
tubes,  which  will  not  be  in  danger  of  breaking. 

This  curious  experiment,  having  fuccceded  wherever  it 
has  yet  been  tried,  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wines,  there  being  many  ufeful  hints  to  be 
taken  from  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  fermenting  wines ; 
for,  fince  we  find  that  wines  too  long  fermented  (efpecially 
thofe  which  are  produced  in  cool  countries)  feldom  keep  well, 
fo,  by  letting  them  Hand  in  a  cool  place,  the  fermentation 
will  be  checked,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  pradlice  of  the 
Champagnois,  who  keep  the  wines  in  winter  in  cellars  above 
ground;  but  when  the  weather  grows  warmer  in  fpring, 
they  then  carry  them  down  into  their  vaults,  where  they  are 
cooler  than  in  the  cellars;  and  this  method  of  removing 
their  wines  from  the  cellar?  to  the  vaults,  and  back  again 
into  the  cellars,  as  the  feaions  of  the  year  {hall  require,  is 
found  of  great  fervice  in  preferving  the  wines  in  perledfion  ; 
lor  thefe  wines  being  weak  {when  compared  with  thofe 
produced  in  more  fouthern  countries),  have  not  body  enough 
to  maintain  them,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ferment  all  the 
fucceeding  fummer,  which  the  heat  of  the  feafon  will  pro¬ 
mote  where  the  wine  is  expofed  to  its  influence  ;  and  this 
futely  mull  be  worth  the  trial  by  thofe  who  make  wine  in 
this  country,  fince  it  is  the  practice  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  which  is  the  moft  proper  for  our  imitation,  and  not 
that  of  the  moft  fouthern. 

B,ut  after  the  wine  has  paffed  its  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
and  is  drawn  off  in  the  calks,  it  will  require  fomething  to 
feed  upon  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  always  preferve  a  few  bunches 
of  the  belt  Grapes,  which  may  be  hung  up  in  a  room  for 


that  purpofe,  until  there  be  occafion  for  them  ;  when  they 

fhould  be  picked  off  the  Halles,  and  two  or  three  good  hand¬ 
fuls  put  into  each  calk,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes  ;  for 
want  of  this,  many  times  people  make  ufe  of  other  things, 
which  are  by  no  means  fo  proper  for  this  purpofe. 

The  vignerons  of  different  countries  do  alfo  put  various 
forts  of  herbs  into  the  vat,  when  the  wine  is  fermenting,  to 
give  it  different  flavours.  Thofe  of  Provence  make  ufe  of 
Sweet-marjoram,  Balm,  and  other  forts  of  aromatick  herbs; 
and  upon  the  Rhine  they  always  put  fome  handfuls  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Clary  into  the  vats,  from  whence  arife  the 
different  flavours  we  obi’erve  in  wines,  which,  it  is  pofflble, 
were  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  forts  of 
Grapes.  Kow  far  this  might  be  thought  worth  pradtifing 
in  England,  a  few  experiments  would  inform  us  ;  though  it 
is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  thefe  herbs  mend  the  wine, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  obtain  amongft  the  Vignerons,  purely 
to  alter  the  flavour  of  their  wines,  in  order  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  their  particular  cuftomers ;  but, 
however  this  be,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  there  is  fome  art  ufed 
to  alter  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  in  moll  of  the  different 
wine  countries  of  France ,  for  it  is  the  fame  fort  of  Grape 
which  the  curious  always  plant  in  Orleans,  Chasnpagne ,  and 
Burgundy  ;  and  how  different  thefe  wines  are  in  their  flavour 
and  quality,  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them  well 
knows  ;  and  this  difference  can  never  be  effected  by  the 
fituation  of  the  places,  fince  there  is  no  very  great  difference 
in  the  heat  of  thofe  countries  ;  nor  do  1  believe  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  making  the  wine  can  alter  their  flavour  fo 
much,  efpecially  thole  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  where  there 
is  little  difference  in  their  management ;  but  in  Champagne 
there  is  this  difference  from  the  reit,  that  they  always  cut 
their  Grapes  in  a  morning,  before  the  dew  is  gone  off,  or 
in  cloudy  weather ;  whereas  the  vignerons  of  all  the  other 
places,  never  cut  any  till  they  are  perfedlly  dry,  which  may 
occafion  a  great  alteration  in  the  wine. 

The  method  commonly  pradlifed  to  give  the  red  colour  to 
wine,  is  to  let  it  ferment  a  few  days  upon  the  fkins,  which 
they  always  obferve  to  piefs  two  or  three  times,  in  order  to 
make  them  difeharge  their  contents;  but  where  a  deep- 
coloured  rough  wine  is  defired,  there  they  put  a  quantity 
of  a  certain  fort  of  Grape,  whofe  juice  is  red,  into  each 
vat ;  this  is  well  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Claret 
Grape  ;  the  leaves  of  this  Vine  always  change  to  a  deep 
purple  colour  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  the  Grapes  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  with  a  flue  over  them  like  fine  Plums  ; 
but  the  juice  of  them  is  very  auffere,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  very  ripe. 

This  red  wine  will  not  require  to  be  drawn  off  into  cafks 
more  than  at  firft  from  the  vat,  for  it  may  remain  in  the 
fame  veffel  until  it  is  fit  to  bottle  off,  which,  I  think,  fhould 
not  be  done  till  the  wine  is  two  years  old  ;  the  greater 
quantity  of  wine  there  is  in  each  veffel,  the  more  force  it 
will  have,  and  fo  confequently  be  in  lefs  danger  of  fuifer- 
ing  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  efpecially  if  the  before- 
mentioned  method  be  pradlifed  ;  but  where  there  are  large 
quantities  of  wine  preferved  in  cl  Te  vaults,  people  fhould 
be  very  cautious  how  they  at  firff  enter  them,  after  they 
have  been  fhut  up  for  fome  time  ;  becaufe  the  air  of  this 
vault  will  become  rancid  from  the  mixture  of  the  generated 
air  proceeding  frem  the  wines,  which  has  often  killed  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  incautioufly  entered  them. 

WINTER.  [ Progncjlicks  of  a  hard  winter .]  The  lord 
Bacon  gives  thefe  as  iigns  or  forerunners  of  a  hard  winter. 

If  ffone  or  wainfcoc,  that  has  been  ufed  to  fweat  (as  it 
is  called),  be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  the 
drops  of  eaves  of  houfes  come  down  more  flowly  than  they 
ufed  to  do,  it  portends  a  hard  arid  froffy  winter.  The 
reafon  is,  that  it  fhews  an  inclination  in  the  air  to  dry 
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weather,  which,  in  the  winter  time,  is  always  joined  with 
froft. 

Generally  a  moift  and  cool  fummer  betokens  a  hard  win¬ 
ter  likely  to  enfue.  7'he  reafon  is,  that  the  vapours  of  the 
earth,  not  being  difllpited  by  the  fun  in  the  fummer,  do 
rebound  upon  the  winter. 

A  hot  and  dry  fummer,  efpecially  if  the  heat  and  drought 
extend  far  in  September,  betokens  an  open  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  cold  to  fucceed  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  ;  for  all  that  time 
the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the  fway,  and  the  vapours 
are  not  fufticiently  multiplied. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portends  a  hot  and  dry  fum¬ 
mer  ;  for  the  vapours  difperfe  into  the  winter  fhowers, 
whereas  cold  and  froft  keep  them  in,  and  transport  them 
into  the  late  fpring  and  fummer  following. 

When  birds  lay  up  Haws  and  Sloes,  and  other  {lores,  in 
old  r.efls  and  hollow  trees,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  hard  winter  ap¬ 
proaching. 

If  fowls  or  birds,  which  ufed  at  certain  feafons  to  change 
countries,  come  earlier  than  the  ufual  time,  they  {hew  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  according  to  that  country  from 
whence  they  came  ;  as  the  winter  birds,  fieldfares,  l'nipes, 
woodcocks,  &c. 

If  they  come  earlier,  and  out  of  the  northern  countries, 
they  intimate  cold  winters  likely  to  enfue  with  us.  And  if 
it  be  in  the  fame  country,  they  {hew  a  temperature  of  feafon, 
like  that  of  the  feafon  in  which  they  come  ;  as  bats,  cuckoos, 
nightingales,  and  fwallows,  which  come  towards  fummer 
if  they  come  early,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  hot  fummer  to  follow. 
Cold  dews  and  morning  rains,  about  Bartholome-m-tide ,  and 
hoar  froft  in  the  morning  about  Michaelmas ,  loretel  a  hard 
winter. 

WOODS  and'  groves  are  the  greatefl  ornaments  to  a 
country  feat,  therefore  every  feat  is  greatly  defective  without 
them  j.  wood  and  water  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  render 
a  place  agreeable  and  pleafant.  Where  there  are  woods 
already  grown  to  a  large  fize,  fo  iituated  as  to  be  taken 
into  the  garden  or  park,  or  fo  nearly  adjoining,  as  that  an 
eafy  communication  may  be  made  from  the  garden  to  the 
wood  ;  they  may  be  fo  contrived  by  cutting  of  winding 
walks  through  them,  as  to  render  them  the  moll  delightful 
and  pleafant  parts  of  a  feat  (efpecially  in  the  heat  of  fummer), 
when  thofe  walks  afford  a  goodly  {hade  from  the  fcorcning 
heat  of  the  fun. 

As  I  have  already  treated  of  the  ufe  and  beauty  of  wil- 
dernefi’es,  and  have  giving  directions  for  the  making  and 
planting  of  them,  I  (hall  not  enlarge  much  upon  that  head 
in  this  place  ;  therefore  I  {hall  only  give  fome  {hort  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  cutting  and  making  of  thefe  wood  walks,  in 
thofe  places  where  perfons  arefo  happy  as  to  have  any  grown 
woods  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near  the  habitation,  and  are  either 
taken  into  the  garden,  or  walks  made  from  the  houfe  or 
garden  leading  to  them  ;  as  alfo  how  to  plant  or  decorate 
the  fides  of  thefe  walks  with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  fo  as  to 
render  them  agreeable  and  pleafant;  and  then  I  (hall  more 
fully  treat  of  the  method  to  raife  and  improve  w  oods,  fo  as 
to  be  of  the  greatell  advantage  to  the  poffdTor,  and  a  pub- 
lick  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Where  peifons  have  the  convenience  of  grown  woods 
rear  their  habitation,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  an  eafy  com¬ 
munication  from  one  to  the  other,  there  will  be  little  occa- 
fion  for  wilderneffes  in  the  garden  ;  firjee  the  natural  woods 
may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  render  them  much  pleafanter  than 
any  new  plantation  can  poffibly  arrive  to  within  the  compafs 
of  twenty  years,  where  the  trees  make  the  greatefl  pregrefs 
in  their  growth  ;  and  in  fuch  places  where  their  growth  is 
flow,  there  cannot  be  expedited  fliade  equal  to  the  grown 
woods  in  double  that  number  of  years ;  but  there  is  not  on¬ 


ly  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  {hade  from  thefe  woods, 
but  alfo  a  great  expence  faved  in  the  planting  of  wilder- 
nefies,  which,  if  they  hre  large,  and  the  trees  to  be  pur- 
chafed,  will  amount  to  no  fmall  fum. 

If  the  wood  is  fo  fruated,  as  that  the  garden  may  be  con¬ 
trived  between  the  houfe  and  that,  then  the  walk  into  the 
wood  fhould  be  made  as  near  to  the  houfe  as  poflible,  that 
there  may  not  be  too  much  open  {pace  to  walk  through  in 
order  to  get  into  the  fliade  ;  if  the  wood  is  cf  fmall  extent, 
then  there  will  be  a  neceility  for  twilling  the  walks  pretty 
much,  fo  as  to  make  as  much  walking  as  the  compafs  of 
ground  will  admit ;  but  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to- 
bring  the  turns  fo  near  each,  other  as  that  any  two  walks- 
may  be  expofed  to  each  other,  for  want  of  a  fufficientr 
thicknefs  of  wood  between  ;  but  where  the  wood  is  large, 
the  twifls  of  the  walks  fhould  not  approach  nearer  to  each 
other  than  fifty  or  fixty  feet;  or  in  very  large  woods  they 
fhould  be  at  a  greater  diftance ;  becaufe,  when  the  under 
wood  is  cut  down,  which  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  every 
tenth  or  twelfth  year,  according  to  its  growth,  then  the 
wa’ks  will  be  quite  open  until  the  under  wood  grows'  up' 
again,  unlefs  a  border  of  llirubs,  intermixed  with  fome 
ever  greens,  i-  planted  by  the  fides  of  the  walks  ;  which  is 
what  I  would  recommend,  as  this  will  greatly  add  to  the 
pleafure  of  thefe  walks. 

Thefe  wood  walks  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine 
feet  broad  in  fmall  woods;  but  in  large  ones  fifteen  feet' 
will  not  be  too  much,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  walks.  The 
border  of  fhrubs  and  ever-greens  may  be  nine  or  ten  feet- 
broad  ;  which  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  fhut  out  the  view 
from  one  part  of  the  walk  to  the  other  at  thofe  times  when 
the  under  wood  is  cut  down  ;  at  which  times  there  will  be 
an  abfolute  occafion  for  fuch  plantations,  and  at  all  times 
they  will  afford  great  pleafure  by  adding  to  their  variety,-  as 
alfo  by  their  fragrant  odour. 

The  former  method,  which  was  pradlifed  in  cutting 
1  thefe  walks  through  woods,  was  to  have  them  as  flrait 
as  poflible ;  fo  that  there  was  much  trouble  to  make 
'  fights  through  the  woods,  for  diredlion  how  to  cut  them;- 
!  but  where  this  was  pradtifed,  every  tree  which  flood  in  the 
|  line,  good  and  bad,  was  cut  down,  and  many  times  boggy 
|  or  bad  ground  was  taken  into  the  walks,  fo  that  an  expence 
j  of  draining  and  levelling  was  neceflary  to  render  them  pro- 
;  per  for  walking  on  ;  befides  this,  there  were  many  ocher  in- 
,  conveniencies  attending  thefe  flrait  cuts  through  woods,  as, 
firfl,  by  letting  in  a  great  draught  of  air,  which  in  windy 
weather  renders  the  walks  unpleafant ;  and  thefe  cuts  will 
alfo  appear  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  woods,  which  will 
have  a  very  bad  effedt ;  therefore  the  modern  pradtice  of 
!  twilling  the  walks  through  woods  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
cutting  of  thefe  walks  there  ftiould  be  particular  care  taken 
to  lead  them  over  the  fmootheft  and  founded:  part  of  the 
ground,  as  alfo  to  avoid  cutting  down  the  trees;  fo  that 
whenever  thefe  ftand  in  the  way,  it  will  be  better  to  lead  the 
walk  on  one  fide  than  to  have  the  tree  Hand  in  the 
middle.;  for  although  fome  perfons  may  contend  for  the 
j  beauty  of  fuch  trees  which  are  left  Handing  in  walks,  yet 
|  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  unlefs  the  walk  is  made  much- 
'  broader  in  thofe  places  than  in  the  other,  the  trees  will  oc¬ 
cafion  obftrudlions  to  the  walkers  or  riders,  efpecially when 
feveral  perfons  are  walking  together,  fo  that  it  will  be  much 
j  better  to  have  the  walks  entirely  dear  from  trees ;  and 
where  any  large  fpreading  tree  {lands  near  the  walk,  to  cut 
I  away  the  fmall  wood  fo  as  to  make  an  opening  round  the 
!  trees,  where  there  may  be  fome  feats  placed  for  perfons  to 
rell  under  the  flrade.  The  turns  made  in  there  walks  ftiould 
be  as  eafy  and  natural  as  poflible  ;  nor  fliou  d  there  be  too 
many  of  them,  for  that  will  render  the  walking  through 
them  difagreeable  ;  therefore  the  great  {kill  in  making  of> 
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Uiefe  walks  is,  to  make  the  terns  To  eaSy  as  not  to  'appear  like 
a  work  of  ar.t,  nor  to  extend  them  drait  to  Co  great  length, 
<ia  that  parlous  who  may  be  walking  at  a  great  dilbr.ee  may 
be  exnofed  to  the  fight  of  each  other;  both  thefe  extremes 
ihould  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofiibie,  finee  they  are 
equally  difagreeabie  to  perfons  of  true  tafte.  When  a  wood 
is  properly  managed  in  this  way,  and  a  few  places  properly 
left  Idee  an  open  grove,  where  there  are  fome  large  trees  fo 
iituated  as  to  form  them,  there  can  be  no  greater  ornament 
to  a  fine  feat  than  fuch  a  wood. 

We  drill  now  treat  of  the  culture  of  woods  for  profit  to 
the  pofleffor,  and  publick  benefit  of  the  nation. 

The  great  deftruftion  of  the  woods  and  forells  which  has 
been  of  late  years  made  in  this  country,  Ihould  alarm  every 
perfon  who  wilhes  well  to  it  ;  fmee  there  is  nothing  which 
items  more  fatally  to  threaten  a  weakening,  if  not  a  diflo- 
lution,  of  the  llrength  of  this  once  famous  and  fiourifhing 
nation,,  than  the  notorious  decay  of  its  timber:  and  as  this 
devaflation  has  fpread  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
fo  uniefs  lome  expedient  be  ferioufly  and  fpeeaiiy  rtfolved 
on,  to  put  a  flop  to  this  destruction  of  the  timber,  and  alfo 
for  the  future  increafe  of  it,  one  of  the  mod  glorious  bul¬ 
warks  of  this  nation  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  wanting  to  it, 

And  as  there  are  fmall  hopes  of  this  being  remedied  by 
thole  entrufied  with  the  care  of  publick  woods,  fince  their 
p;  ivate  intered  is  fo  much  advanced  by  the  defiroying  the 
timber,  which  they  were  appointed  to  preferve  ;  therefore, 
unlcfs  private  perfons  can  be  prevailed  on  to  improve  their 
eftates,  by  encouiaging  the  growth  of  timber,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  that  in  an  age  there  will  be  a  want  of  it  for 
the  fupply  of  the  navy  ;  which,  whenever  it  happens,  mull 
put  a  period  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  perfons  whole  judgment  in 
other  affairs  might  be  depended  on,  that  the  great  planta¬ 
tions,  which  for  Several  years  pad  have  been  carried  on  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will  De  of  publick  benefit  by 
the  propagation  of  timber ;  but  in  this  they  are  greatly 
millaken,  for  in  mod  of  the  plantations  which  have  been 
made  for  years  pad,  there  has  been  little  regard  had  to  the 
propagation  of  timber,  prefent  (hade  and  fhelter  have  been 
principally  confidered ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  foon, 
great  numbers  of  trees  have  been  taken  out  of  woods, 
hedge  rows,  U’c.  which,  if  they  had  remained  in  their  fird 
Situation,  might  have  afforded  good  timber,  but  by  being 
tranfplanted  large,  are  abfolutely  rendered  unfit  for  any  ufe 
hut  fuel ;  fo  that  the  great  quantity  of  plantations  which 
have  been  made,  I  fear,  will  rather  prejudice  than  be  of  ufe 
to  the  improvement  of  timber;  nor  is  there  any  other  me¬ 
thod  of  increafmg  the  ufeful  timber  of  this  country,  than 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
or  in  fuch  fituations  where  there  are  plenty  of  Oaks  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  if  the  ground  is  properly  fenced,  to  keep 
out  cattle  and  vermin,  the  Acorns  which  drop  from  thofe 
trees  will  foon  produce  plenty  of  young  trees,  which,  if 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  foon  grow  to  be  large. 

The  two  mod  fubdantial  timbers  of  this  country  are  the 
Oak  and  Chednut ;  though  the  latter  has  been  of  late  years 
almod  entirely  dedroyed  in  England ,  fo  that  there  are  fcarce 
any  remains  of  trees  of  fize  in  the  woods  at  prefent ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  tree  having  been  one  of  the 
rood  common  trees  of  this  country,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
old  buildings  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  greated 
part  of  the  timber  is  Chednut.  But  as  I  have  already 
treated  largely  of  the  method  of  propagating  both  thefe 
trees  for  profit,  under  their  refpeftive  titles,  I  diall  not 
repeat  it  here.  Next  to  thefe,  the  Elm  is  edeemed  as  a 
profitable  timber ;  but  of  thefe  there  are  few  cultivated  in 
woods,  efpecially  in  the  South  part  of  England,  where  they 
chiefly  grow  in  hedge  rows,  or  plantations  near  houfes ; 
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but  in  the  north-wed  part  of  England,  there  are  numbers  of 
very  large  trees  of  the  Witch  Elm  growing  in  parks,  and 
fome  in  woods,  as  if  that  tree  was  a  native  of  this  country, 
which  has  been  much  doubted  ;  though  as  this  tree  pro¬ 
pagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an  indigenous 
plant  in  England. 

’I  he  Beech  is  another  tree  common  in  the  woods,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  chalky  hills  of  Buckingham/hire ,  Kent,  SuJJex , 
and  Hampjhire ,  where  there  are  fome  very  large  woods  en¬ 
tirely  of  this  fort ;  fome  of  which  have  been  of  long  fland- 
ing,  as  appears  by  the  age  of  the  trees ;  but  whether  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  this  country,  has  been  a  point  often 
difputed. 

The  Afh  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  and  of  quick  growth  ; 
fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  age,  the  trees  will  arrive  to  a  large 
fize  from  the  feeds,  therefore  a  perfon  may  hope  to  reap 
the  profits  of  his  labour,  who  Sows  the  feeds;  but  this  is 
riot  a  beautiful  tree  to  fland  near  a  habitation,  being  late  in 
the  fpring  in  putting  out  its  leaves,  and  the  fird  that  fheds 
them  in  autumn  ;  nor  is  a  friendly  tree  to  whatever  grows 
near  it,  the  roots  drawing  away  all  the  nourifhm.ent  of  the 
ground,  whereby  the  trees  or  plants  which  grow  near  are 
deprived  of  it ;  fo  that  where  the  Al"h  tree  grows  in  hedge 
rows,  the  hedges  in  a  few  years  are  entirely  dedroyed ;  and 
if  they  are  in  padure-grounds,  and  the  cows  browze  on 
them,  the  butter  made  with  their  milk  will  be  bad  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  A!h  Ihould  be  Sown  Separate  in  lands 
which  are  ir.clofed,  where  cattle  are  not  permitted  to  come, 
and  at  a  didance  from  the  habitation. 

Upon  Sandy  or  rocky  foils,  the  Scotch  Pine  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  turn  to  great  advantage  to  the  planter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  are  planted  young,  and  treated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  direded  in  the  article  Pin  us,  to  whigh  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  avoid  repetition. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  aquatick  trees,  which  are  very 
profitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marfhy  lands,  where  the 
harder  kinds  of  timber  will  not  thrive  ;  thefe  are  the  Pop¬ 
lars  of  feveral  forts,  the  Willow,  Alder,  &c.  but  as  thefe, 
and  all  the  other  kinds  of  trees,  have  been  fully  treated  of, 
both  as  to  their  propagation  and  ufes,  and  alfo  an  account 
of  the  different  foils  in  which  each  will  thrive  bed,  urder 
their  refpeftive  titles,  the  reader  is  teferred  to  them  for 
farther  information ;  and  I  Shall  next  treat  of  the  general 
management  of  woods,  of  whatever  kinds  of  trees  they  are 
compofed. 

Where  there  are  young  w'oods,  great  care  mud  be  taken 
of  the  fences ;  for  if  cattle  Should  get  in  among  the  trees, 
they  will,  in  a  (hort  time,  do  infinite  damage  to  them,  by 
brovvzing  on  the  branches,  or  barking  the  trees  ;  and  during 
the  fird  ten  years  of  their  growth,  they  fhould  be  Secured 
from  hares  and  rabbets,  otherwife,  in  Severe  frod,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  Snow,  whereby  they  are  deprived 
of  other  food,  they  will  get  into  the  woods,  and  eat  off  the 
bark  from  the  young  trees,  and  gnaw  all  the  branches 
within  their  reach  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  thefe  animals,  there  may  be  fuch  dedruftion  made 
among  the  young  trees,  as  cannot  be  retrieved,  but  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  down  to  the  ground,  which  will  be  a  lols  of 
Several  years ;  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  have  the  care 
of  young  woods,  Ihould  be  very  diligent  in  frody  weather 
in  looking  over  the  trees,  and  dopping  the  holes  in  the 
fences,  to  keep  out  all  vermin. 

Another  care  to  be  taken  of  young  woods,  is  the  thinning 
the  trees  from  time  to  time,  as  they  increale  in  tneir 
growth  ;  but  in  doing  of  his,  there  mud  be  great  caution 
ufed,  for  it  fhould  be  gradually  performed,  io  as  not  to 
open  the  trees  too  much,  to  let  the  cold  air  among  them, 
which  will  greatly  retard  their  growth ;  nor  fhould  the 
trees  be  left  fo  dole,  as  to  draw  each  other  up  like  may- 
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poles,  but  rather  obferve  a  medium  in  this  work,  cut¬ 
ting  down  a  tew  each  year,  according  as  there  may  be 
necei.  ’t,  being  careful  not  to  permit  thofe  to  Hand, 

whir  mar  Ipoil  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  trees, 
alvvay  ubferving  to  leave  thofe  trees  which  are  the  moll 
promiling. 

1  he  young  trees  in  thefe  woods  fliould  not  be  lopped  or 
pruned,  for  the  more  they  are  cut  the  lefs  they  will  increafe 
in  bulk  ;  every  branch  which  is  cut  off  will  rob  the  tree  of  its 
nourilhment,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  branch  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  hatchet  ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  come  into  young 
woods,  uniels  in  the  hands  of  Ikilful  perfons. 

Where  perfons  have  more  regard  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  timber  than  their  immediate  profit,  the  under  wood 
Ihould  be  grubbed  up  as  the  trees  advance,  that  the  roots 
may  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  foil,  and  their  Hems  en¬ 
joy  the  free  air,  without  which  their  Hems  are  generally 
covered  with  mofs,  and  their  growth  greatly  Hinted  ;  as 
may  be  obferved  in  all  fuch  woods  where  there  is  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  under  wood  remaining,  in  which  places  it  is  rarely 
found  that  the  trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  fize ;  therefore 
where  large  timber  is  defired,  the  trees  mull  have  room  to 
extend  their  roots  and  branches,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
expelled  ;  but  from  a  covetous  temper,  many  people  let 
their  under  wood  remain  as  long  as  it  will  live  ;  for  as  the 
timber  increafes,  the  under  wood  will  be  gradually  decay¬ 
ing  by  the  lhade  and  drip  of  the  large  trees,  fo  that  by  this 
method  the  timber  fuffers  more  in  a  few  years  than  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  under  wood  ;  therefore  by  endeavouring  to  have 
both,  neither  of  them  can  be  fo  good  as  where  they  are 
feparately  preferved. 

If  perfons  who  have  eliates  would  be  careful  to  nurfe  up 
trees  in  their  hedge  rows,  it  would  in  time  become  a  for¬ 
tune  to  their  fucceffors  ;  as  hereby  the  timber  growing  in 
the  hedges  may  be  worth  more  than  the  freehold  of  the 
ellate,  which  has  often  been  the  cafe  with  eliates  from 
which  their  poffeffors  have  cut  down  timber  for  fortunes  for 
their  younger  children  ;  the  frequency  of  this  Ihould  en¬ 
courage  perfons  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  growth 
and  prefervation  of  young  woods,  fince  the  expence  and 
trouble  is  not  great,  and  the  future  profit  very  certain  ;  be- 
fides,  the  pleafare  of  feeing  trees  of  a  man’s  own  fowing 
make  yearly  advances,  mull  be  very  great  to  thofe  who  have 
any  relilh  for  country  amufements. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  plant  copfes  for  cutting 
every  ten  or  twelve  years,  according  to  their  growth.  Thefe 
are  ufually  planted  in  autumn,  either  with  fiools  or  young 
plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  woods ;  the  latter  Ihould 
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always  be  preferred  to  the  former.  Thefe  copfes  are  com¬ 
monly  planted  with  feveral  forts  of  trees,  as  Oak,  Beech, 
Cheflnur,  Alh,  Birch,  Willow,  &c.  but  the  Alh  and 
Chellnut  are  the  moll  profitable,  where  they  grow  kindly, 
becaufe  the  poles  of  Alh  are  very  valuable  ;  thefe  alfo  are 
good  for  hoops,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  having  fale 
tor  thefe  copfe  woods  when  they  are  fit  for  cutting  ;  but 
where  the  copfes  are  intended  to  remain,  there  Ihould  be  no 
llandard  trees  left  for  timber,  becaufe  as  the  heads  of  the 
trees  fpread,  and  over-top  the  under  wood,  it  will  caufe 
that  to  decay  ;  and  where  the  llandards  are  left  upon  the 
itumps  of  the  copfe  wood  they  will  never  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  nor  will  the  timber  be  lo  valuable  as  that  produced 
immediately  from  a  young  root ;  therefore  whoever  will 
make  the  experiment,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  more  for 
the  advantage  of  both  to  keep  them  in  dillinft  woods. 

But  where  perfons  plant  copfes  upon  land  free  from  trees, 
it  will  be  the  better  method  to  fovv  the  feeds,  efpecially  if 
Chellnut,  Oak  or  Beech,  are  the  trees  intended  ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with  the  generality  of 
perfons,  that  by  planting  they  fave  time,  yet  1  am  fure  of 
the  contrary  ;  for  if  the  feedling  plants  aie  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  they  will,  in  eight  or  ten  years,  out-grow  thofe 
which  are  planted,  and  thefe  unremoved  copfes  will  conti¬ 
nue  much  longer  in  vigour  than  the  other ;  fo  that  for 
either  timber  or  copfe  wood,  the  bell  method  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  well,  and  fecure  the  fences  and  fow  the  feeds, 
which  is  fo  far  from  lofing,  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  be 
found  to  gain  time,  which  is  what  every  planter  wilhes 
to  do. 

The  ufual  time  of  felling  timber  is  from  November  to 
February ,  at  which  time  the  fap  in  the  trees  is  hardened  ; 
for  when  the  fap  is  flowing  in  the  trees,  if  they  are  cut 
down  the  worm  will  take  the  timber,  and  caufe  it  to  decay 
very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  durablenefs  of  the  timber  is 
confidered,  the  trees  Ihould  always  be  cut  in  the  winter 
months  ;  but  as  the  bark  of  the  Oak  is  fo  valuable  for  tan¬ 
ning  leather,  there  has  been  a  law  paffed  to  oblige  perfons 
to  cut  thefe  trees  during  the  fpring  feafon,  when  the  bark 
will  readily  peel  off  j  by  which  the  timber  is  rendered  unfit 
for  building  either  fhips  or  houfes,  as  it  will  be  very  fubje£l 
to  call,  rift,  or  twine,  and  the  worm  will  foon  take  it ; 
therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the  publick  benefit,  if  a  law 
was  ena£ted  to  oblige  every  perfon  to  llrip  off  the  bark  of 
fuch  trees,  as  are  defigned  to  be  cut  down  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  bark  will  run,  leaving  the  trees  with  their  branches 
Handing  till  the  following  winter,  which  will  be  found  to 
anfwer  both  purpofes  well. 
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A  N  T  H  I  U  M.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  438.  tab.  252. 
Lefler  Burdock. 

The  Character  are, 

It  hath  male  and female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  7 he  male 
flowers  have  a  common  fcaly  empalcment ;  they  are  compofed  of 
fever al  tubulous  funnel  fbaped  florets ,  which  are  equal,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  a  hemfphere ,  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top,  and  have 
each  five  very  fmall  flamina,  terminated  by  eretl  parallel  fum- 
mits.  7 he  female  flowers  are  fltuated  under  the  male  by  pairs  ; 
they  have  no  petals,  or  flamina,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  oblong, 
oval ,  prickly  fruit,  having  two  cells,  each  including  one  oblong 
feed,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruBibus  ere&is.  Lefler 
Burdock  with  an  unarmed  ftalk,  and  the  fpines  of  the  fruit 
ered;  or  lefler  Burdock. 

2.  Xanthium  caule  inermi ,  aculeis fruBibus  incurvis.  Lef¬ 
fer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  ftalk,  and  incurved  fpines  to 
■the  fruit  ;  or  Canada  Burdock. 

3.  Xanthium  /pint's  t ernaiis.  Hort.  Upfal.  283.  Lefler 
Burdock,  having  triple  fpines. 

4.  Xanthium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruBibus,  longiffimis 
ereBis  fimplicibus.  Lefler  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  ltalk, 
and  very  long  ered  fpines  to  the  fruit  which  are  Angle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Europe,  and  ?.lfo  in  India, 
•from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  it  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  a  few  places  in  England,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  not  been  feen  in  thofe  places.  It  grew  fome  years 
■paft  in  the  road  -near  Dulwich  college.  The  ltalk  of  this 
plant  is  round,  fpottecl  with  black  ;  it  rifes  in  good  ground 
two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches.  The  leaves 
Hand  upon  long  llender  foot-ftalks.  From  the  wings  of  the 
ll-alks  arife  the  foot  llalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes,  the  male  flowers  growing  at  the  top, 
and  the  female  flowers  under  them  ;  they  ar.e  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  colleded  into  roundilh  heads.  7  he  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  fruit,  clofely  armed 
•with  (hort  ered  fpines. 

This  plant  has  been  much  efleemed  by  fome  phyflcians 
for  the  cure  of  fcrophul  ,us  tumours,  and  alfo  in  leprolies, 
but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  much  thicker,  and  rife  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  firft;  the  leaves  are  not  hollowed  at  their  bafe,  nor 
are  they  divided  fo  deeply  on  their  fldes  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ; 
they  are  unequally  indented  on  their  edges,  and  have  three 
longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhorter 
and  loofer  fpikes.  The  fruit  are  much  larger,  and  are 
armed  with  ftronger  fpines  which  are  incurved. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The 
dalks  of  this  rife  three  feet,  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves  which  are 
indented  on  their  edges .  ending  in  acute  prickles ;  of  a  dark 
green  on  then  upp.er  fide  but  hoary  on  their  under,  having 
very  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides 
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of  the  branches,  two  or  three  at  each  place,  one  of  which 
is  female,  and  is  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  fruit,  armed  with 
flerder  fharp  fpines  which  are  ered.  The  ftalks  and 
branches  are  armed  with  long,  ftiff,  triple  thorns  on  every 
fide,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  handle  them. 

The  fourth  iort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcufloun  in 
the  year  1730,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz;  this 
plant  rarely  grows  more  than  fix  or  feven  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  ;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but 
the  fpines  are  flender,  Angle,  and  ftrait. 

All  thefe  plants  are  annual.  The  firft  will  come  up  from 
the  feeds  which  fall  in  autumn,  and  requires  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  ;  the  fecond  fort  formerly  was  as 
eafily  cultivated,  and  came  up  from  the  felf-fown  feeds  as 
readily,  and  rarely  failed  to  ripen  its  feeds,  but  of  late 
years  the  autumns  have  proved  fo  bad,  as  that  the  feeds 
have  not  come  to  maturity. 

The  third  fort  will  perfcd  its  feeds  fome  years  on  felf- 
fown  plants ;  but  as  they  fometimes  fail,  the  fure  way  is 
to  raife  the  plants  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and,  after  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  plant  them  on  a  warm  border  on  a  lean 
foil,  which  will  Hint  the  plants  in  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  more  fruitful ;  for  when  they  are  planted  in  rich 
ground  the  plants  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  will  not 
produce  flowers  till  late  in  autumn,  fo  the  feeds  will  not 
ripen. 

The  fourth  fort  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  pot, 
aud  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  bed  to  bring  them  forward. 
After  they  .have  obtained  ftrength  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  free  air  gradually,  and  in  June  fome  of  the  plants  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  the  ball  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  fouth  border,  where,  if  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  they  will  perfed  their  feeds. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  335.  The  Tooth- 
ach-tree. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  fowcr  has  no  empalement,  but  has  five  oval  petals,  and 
five  fender  flamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  terminated 
by  furrowed fummits  ;  it  has  three  germen,  which  are  united  at 
their  bafe,  having  each  a  lateral flyle  crowned  by  obtvfe  fligmas. 
The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  capjules,  each  containing 
one  roundijb,  hard,  Jhining  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthoxvlum  folds  pinna/ is,  floliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
petiolatis.  Tooth  ach-tree  with  winged  leaves,  having  fpear- 
lhaped  fawed  lobes  growing  upon  foot-ftalks. 

2.  Xanthoxylum  foh is  pinnatis,  floliolis  oblongo  cvatis 
integerrimis  fejfllibus.  Tooth  ach  -tree  with  win  ed  leaves, 
having  oblong,  oval,  entire  lobes  without  foot  ftalks,  com¬ 
monly  called  broad-leaved  Tooth-ach-tree. 
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The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet.  The  Item  is 
woody,  covered  with  a  whitifh  rough  bark,  armed  with 
fhort  thick  fpines  ;  thefe  grow  to  a  iarge  fize  as  the  trunk 
increafes  in  bulk,  fo  as  to  become  protuberances  terminating 
in  fpines.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  placed  by  pairs,  and 
at  others  they  hand  without  order ;  they  are  compofed  of 
three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  fpear-fhaped  lobes  placed  oppo- 
fite,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  below,  a  little  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot  (talks.  At  the 
end  of  the  branches  come  forth  the  foot-llalks  which  fultain 
the  flowers ;  thefe  branch  out,  and  form  a  loofe  panicle. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are 
fmall,  and  having  no  cover,  they  are  by  fome  called  the 
empalement ;  but  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  leaves, 
I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  (tile  them  petals.  Within  thefe 
are  fituated  five  (lamina,  which  are  terminated  by  reddilh 
fummits,  and  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  there  are  three 
ftyles  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  germen.  After  the  flower 
is  pad,  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  four-con. ered  cap- 
l'ule,  each  containing  one  roundifh,  hard,  (tuning  feed.  It 
is  fometimes  called  Pellitory-tree. 

This  has  been  generally  confounded  with  the  prickly  Yel¬ 
low  Wood  or  Yellow  Hercules  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  but  is  very 
different  from  that ;  for  in  the  Weft-Indies  it  is  one  of  their 
largeft  timber  trees,  and  the  fpecimens  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Jamaica ,  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  latter;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  almoll  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
foot-dalk,  and  the  leaves  are  equally  winged,  having  no 
Angle  lobe  at  the  end.  The  flowers  of  this  I  have  not  feen, 
but  the  capfules  have  five  cells,  each  containing  one  black, 
fhining,  hard  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  P enfylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  ;  this  hath  a  woody  flem,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top  ;  thefe 
have  a  purpli fh  bark,  and  are  armed  with  fhort  thick  fpines 
Handing  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  unequally  winged,  and 
are  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  dand  clofe  to  the  midrib, 
having  no  foot-dalks.  The  midrib  is  armed  on  the  under 
fide  with  fome  fmall  fpines.  The  upper  fide  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  deep  green,  and  their  under  o(  a  pale  green  ;  they 
have  a  warm  biting  tafle.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  ufed  for 
curing  the  tooth-ach,  from  whence  it  has  the  name.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  with  five  cells,  each  in¬ 
cluding  one  hard  fhining  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  feeds,  but  as 
thefe  never  ripen  in  this  country,  they  mud  be  procured 
from  thofe  places  where  they  naturally  grow.  When  the 
feeds  arrive  in  England,  they  (hould  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon 
as  poflible,  for  they  do  not  grow  the  firfl  year  ;  and  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently 
lie  two  years  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear;  there¬ 
fore  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  up  to  their 
rims,  in  an  eafl-afpedted  border,  where  they  may  remain 
during  the  fummer ;  this  will  prevent  the  earth  in  the  pots 
from  drying  too  faff,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  the 
pots  are  let  upon  the  ground  in  the  fun.  The  only  care 
to  be  taken  of  the  feeds,  is  to  keep  the  pets  conftantly  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  refreih  them  now  and 
then  with  water.  In  autumn  the  pots  (hould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  froit,  or  elfe  plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  and  covered  with  tan  to  keep  out  the  fro (t,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  they  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which 
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will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  mud 
be  frequently,  but  fparirigly  watered,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and,  as  the  fummer  advances,  they  (hould  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  (hould 
be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  (Lekered  lituacii  n, 
wheie  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  mult  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to  (helter  them  in  winter.  1  he 
fpring  following,  before  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot,  they 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot ;  thefe  may  be  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
which  will  forward  them  greatly  in  putting  out  new  roo.s. 
The  after  care  muff  be  to  Ihelter  them  for  a  year  or  two 
in  winter,  until  the  plants  have  gotten  ftrength  ;  then  in  the 
fpring,  after  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  fome  of  them  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  che  full  ground  in 
a  (heltered  fituation,  where  the  fecond  fort  will  thrive  very 
well,  and  refill  the  cold  ;  but  the  firff  is  not  quite  fo  hardy, 
fo  thefe  may  be  planted  againlt  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
will  thrive  very  well.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this  foie  had 
bten  planted  in  the  open  air  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  fome 
years,  where  they  had  thriven  and  endured  the  cold  with¬ 
out  any  covering  ;  but  the  levere  winter  in  1740,  dedroyed 
them  all.  Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  cutting  off 
fome  of  their  ffrong  roots,  preferving  their  fib.es  to  them, 
and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  plunging  the.n 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  caule  them  to  pulh 
out,  and  become  plants;  but  thefe  will  net  thrive  fo  well, 
nor  grow  near  fo  large  as  thofe  which  ate  railed  from  fetds ; 
the  roots  will  ailo  put  out  fuckers,  whereby  the  plants  may 
be  increaftd. 

XERANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  499.  tab.  284. 
Eternal  flower. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  f,  Oliver  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets, 
which  have  one  common  fealj  empalement .  The  hermaj  hrodite 
florets ,  which  form  the  dijk,  are  funnel- /kaped,  and  cut  into  five 
points  ;  the  female  florets,  which  compofe  the  border  or  rays,  are 
tubulous ,  and  cut  into  Jive  lefs  equal  points  ;  the  hermaphrodite 
florets  have  five  floor  t  f.amina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits, 
and  a  fhort  germen ,  Jupporting  a  Jlender  flyie ,  crowned  by  a  bifld 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Jeed,  crowned 
with  hairs ,  which  ripens  in  the  empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xeranthemum  foil  is  lanteolatis  pa  tent  i  bus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  857.  •  Eternal-dower  with  fpreading  (pear- ihapei 
leaves  ;  commonly  called  Ptarmica. 

2.  Xeranthemum  folds  iineari  -  lanceolatis  utrinque  to  men - 
tofs.  Eternal-flower  with  linear  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  which 
are  downy  on  their  under  fide. 

3.  Xera  nthemum  folds  Iineari  lanceolatis ,  eapitulis 
cylindraceis,  feniine  maxima .  Eternal  flower  with  linear 
(pear  fhaped  leaves,  cylindrical  heads,  and  a  very  largo 
feed. 

4.  Xeranthemum  frutiefum  erefium,  folds  lanceolatis, 
ramis  unifioris  fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  838.  Shrubby  erect 
Eternal  (lower  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  alnoit  naked 
branches  bearing  tine  flower. 

5.  Xeranthemum  caulibus  frutefentibus  provoluiis,  folds 
tomentofs  recurvatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  858.  Eternal  flower 
with  (hrubby  trailing  (talks,  and  downy  recurved  .eaves. 

6.  Xeranthemum  ramis  unifioris  imlricatis,  folds  objo- 
letis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8jq..  Eternal-flower  with  bnncues 
terminated  by  one  imbricated  doner,  and  obfolete  leaves. 1 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  and  fome  pairs 
of  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Enfijb  gardens 
for  ornament.  Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties  ; 
one  with  a  large  Angle  white  flower  ;  the  purple  and  white 
with  double  dowers,  though  thefe  only  differ  in  the  colour 
and  multiplicity  of  petals  in  their  flowers,  fo  are  not  men,. 

tinned 
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tioned  as  diftinft  fpecies,  yet  where  their  feeds  are  carefully 
faved  feparate,  they  are  generally  conftant. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual  ;  they  have  a  (lender,  furrowed, 
angular,  branching  ftalk,  covered  with  a  white  down,  rifing 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  hoary  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  divides  into  four  or  five 
branches,  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves  at  their  lower  parts, 
of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  other,  but  Jets.  The  upper  part 
of  the  branches  is  raked,  and  luftains  one  flower  at  the 
top,  com pofed  of  feveral  female  and  hermaphrodite  florets, 
included  in  ore  common  fcaly  empalement,  of  a  filvery  co¬ 
lour.  The  florets  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned 
with  hairs.  The  petals  of  thefe  flowers  are  dry,  fo  if  they 
are  gathered  when  perfectly  dry,  and  kept  from  the  air, 
they  will  retain  their  beauty  a  long  time. 

I  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  ftalks  of  ■ 
this  do  not  rife  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  do  not  1 
branch  fo  much  as  the  former.  The  leaves  are  narrower, 
and  the  whole  plant  very  hoary.  The  flowers  are  not  half 
fo  large  as  thole  of  the  former,  and  the  fcales  of  their  em- 
palemer.ts  are  very  neat  and  filvery. 

T  he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  rifes 
about  the  fame  height  as  the  firll  fort.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower,  and  are  placed  clofer  on  the  ftalks  to  the  top.  In 
other  refpefts  the  plants  are  very  like,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  lefs,  of  a  paler  purple  colour,  and  have  a  cylindrical 
empalement.  The  feeds  are  very  large,  and  feidom  more 
than  three  or  four  in  each  head. 

Thefe  flowers  were  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the 
Englijb  gardens  than  at  prefent,  efpecially  the  two  forts 
with  double  flowers,  which  the  gaideners  near  London  pro¬ 
pagated  in  great  plenty  for  their  flowers,  which  they  brought 
to  market  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  adorn  rooms,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  other  flowers,  which  are  not  ea fy  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  that  feafon  ;  for  thefe  being  gathered  when  they 
are  fully  blown,  and  carefully  dried,  will  continue  frefh  and 
beautiful  many  months  ;  but  as  there  are  no  other  colours 
in  thefe  flowers  but  white  and  purple,  the  gardeners  had  a 
method  of  dipping  them  into  various  tin&ures,  fo  as  to 
have  fome  of  a  fine  blue,  others  fcarlet,  and  fome  red, 
which  made  a  pretty  variety  ;  and,  if  they  were  rightly 
flained,  and  afterwards  hung  up  till  they  were  thorough 
dry,  they  would  continue  their  colours  as  long  as  the  flowers 
Jafted.  The  ftalks  of  the  flowers  were  not  fet  in  water,  but 
the  pots  or  glaffes  were  half  filled  with  dry  fand,  into  which 
the  ftalks  were  placed,  and  in  thefe  they  would  continue  in 
beauty  the  whole  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  on  a  border  of  light 
earth  ;  but  the  latter  feafon  is  preferable,  for  thofe  plants 
which  come  up  in  autumn  will  flower  fooner.  The  flowers 
will  be  doubler  and  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  always 
obtained  ;  whereas  the  fpring  plants  many  times  fail  in  cold 
years,  and  in  hot  dry  fealons  the  plants  do  not  grow  to 
any  fize. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  about  two  inches 
high,  they  lhould  be  pricked  out  into  another  border  un¬ 
der  a  warm  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  at  about  four  or  five 
inches  diftance  from  each  other,  where  the  plants  will  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  in  the 
fpring  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  for  they  may  remain  in  the  fame  place  for 
good.  In  'June  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  July  they  will  be  fit  to  gather  for  drying  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  beft  and  moft  double  flowers  of  each  kind  fhould  be 
.fuffered  to  remain  for  feed,  which,  in  about  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  be  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  perilh 
fobn  after  ;  fo  that  the  feeds  muft  be  annually  fown,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  kinds. 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ptope. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  four  or  five  branches,  whofe  lower  parts  are 
garnilhed  with  thick-pointed  leaves  on  their  under  fide,  and 
are  ranged  without  order.  The  upper  part  of  the.  branches 
are  naked,  and  are  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower, 
compofed  of  many  oblong  acute-pointed  rays  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  the  middle  or  difk,  which  is  prominent,  is  made 
up  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  of  a  fplendid  yel¬ 
low  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  very  (lender,  ligneous,  and  trail 
upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  filvery  leaves  placed 
without  order,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  reflexed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  branches, 
fometimes  one,  and  at  others  two  or  three  flowers  arife  at 
the  fame  point ;  thefe  have  fcaly  empalements  ;  their  bor¬ 
der  or  rays  are  compofed  of  many  female  florets,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  their  middle  of  hermaphrodite  florets  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  hairs. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  country  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  branches  are  (lender,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Broom,  but  hoary ;  thefe  have 
very  fmall  leaves  refembling  fcales,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches ;  they  are  hoary,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalks  are  each  terminated  by  one  large  filvery  flower,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftiff,  dry,  fcaly  empalement.  The  rays  of  the  flower 
are  compofed  of  many  dry  female  florets,  and  the  difk  or 
middle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  England ,  they 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  (haded 
from  the  fun,  will  put  out  roots.  When  thefe  have  gotten 
fufficient  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  into  feparate  pots,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  have  more  fun  ;  and 
here  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  fhelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad 
through  the  winter  in  England ,  though  they  do  not  require 
any  artificial  warmth.  I  have  kept  thefe  plants  in  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame  all  winter,  expofing  them  always  to  the 
open  air  in  mild  weather,  but  covering  them  in  froft  ;  and 
thefe  plants  have  been  ftronger,  and  have  flowered  better 
than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  the  green-houfe  ;  fo  that  I 
would  recommend  this  method  of  treatment  as  the  beft, 
for  the  plants  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak  in  a  green-houfe, 
and  that  prevents  their  flowering ;  nor  are  the  plants  near 
fo  handfome  as  thofe  which  are  more  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

In  the  fummer  time  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  fituation  with  other  hardy  exotick  plants,  and  in 
dry  weather  they  will  require  to  be  often  watered,  for  they 
are  pretty  thirfty  plants,  but  in  winter  it  fhould  be  fparingly 
given  to  them.  As  thefe  plants  are  not  of  long  duration, 
there  fhould  be  young  plants  propagated  to  fucceed  them, 
for  if  they  live  four  or  five  years,  it  is  full  long  enough, 
becaufe  after  that  age  they  become  unfightly. 

X1MENIA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  6.  tab.  21. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flovser  has  a  fmall  empalement  of  three  leaves ,  vohich 
falls  off ;  it  has  one  hell-Jhaped  petal ,  cut  into  three  fegments  at 
the  top,  v.hich  turn  backveard ;  it  has  three  Jhort  anxl-fhaped 
Jlamina,  terminated  by  fngle  fummits,  and  a  Jmall  oval  germen , 
ptuated  under  the  foveer,  Jupporting  a  very  fhort  ftyle ,  crovjned 
by  a  headed  figma.  The  gertnen  aftervsard  turns  to  an  oval 
fefhy  berry,  including  an  oval  nut  with  one  cell ,  containing  one 
feed  of  the  fame  form. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Ximenia  foliis  /olitanis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1193.  Xi- 
menia  with  Tingle  leaves. 

2.  Ximenia  foliis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1194.  Xime¬ 
nia  with  twin  leaves. 

The  firit  Tort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Wejl- 
Indies ;  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftal.k  twenty  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  branches,  which  are  armed  with  thorns, 
garniihed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  {landing  round  the 
branches  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches;  they  have  one  bell-fnaped  petal  cut 
almofl  to  the  bottom  into  three  fegments,  which  are  rolled 
backward,  and  are  hairy  ;  within  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong,  oval,  flefhy  fruit, 
fhaped  like  a  Plum,  including  a  hard  nut  of  the  fame 
form. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  tree  of  middling  fize.  The  llem  is  large  and 
woody;  the  branches  are  flender  and  fliff ;  they  have  a 
green  bark,  and  are  armed  with  flrong  fpines  ;  the  leaves 
come  out  by  pairs ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Box- 
tree,  and  end  in  points,  but  are  of  the  like  confifler.ce  and 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Hyacinth,  but  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  white  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  black 
berries,  including  an  oval  r.ut,  having  one  kernel  or 
feed. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the  feeds  are 
frefh,  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months. 
When  thefe  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  mull  be  each 
carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot- bed  of  tanners 
bark,  where  they  mull  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries.  During  the  firft  fummer  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
tan-bed  under  frames,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than 
in  the  dove ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  nights  grow  cool, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed;  and  in  this  they  fhould  always  be  kept,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhift  them  into  larger  pots  when  they  require  it ; 
and  in  fummer,  when  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  have 
a  large  {hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  plants  will  thrive  well,  but  they  cannot  be 
expefted  to  flower  very  foon  in  this  country. 

XIPHION,  or  XIPHIUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  362.  tab.  1 89. 
Bulbous  Iris,  or  Flower-de-luce. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

The  flowers  have  each  a  permanent  flpatha  or  Jheath  ;  they 
have  fix  petals ,  the  three  outer  broad,  obtufle,  and  reflexed,  and 
the  inner  ere  Si,  pointed,  and  joined  to  the  other  at  their  bafe  ; 
they  have  three  awl-Jhaped Jiamina,  which  lie  upon  the  reflexed 
petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  depreflfed  fummits,  and  an 
oblong  germen  under  the  flower ,  flupporting  a  Jhort  Jlyle,  crowned 
by  a  tripartite  fltigma .  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
angular  capflule  with  three  cells ,  filed  with  roundiflb  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xiphium  foliis  carinatis  caule  longioribus.  Bulbous  Iris 
with  keel- fhaped  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  the  flalk  ; 
Perjian  Iris. 

2.  Xiphium  foliis  fubulato-canaliculatis ,  caule  brevioribut. 
Bulbous  Iris  with  channelled  awl-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  flalk ;  Bulbous  Iris  with  a  blue  Violet 
flower. 

3.  Xiphium  foliis  fubulato-canaliculatis,  floribus  majoribus. 
Bulbous  Iris  with  channelled  awl  fhaped  leaves,  and  larger 
flowers ;  or  broad-leaved  Bulbous  Iris. 
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4.  XlFHIUM  fbliis  p/anis  caule  longioribus.  Bulbous  Iris 
wish  plain  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  the  flalk  ;  or  broad- 
leaved  Bulbous  iris  with  a  blue  flower. 

The  f.rfl  Pvt  grows  l  aterally  in  Verfia,  but  has  been 
many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  gardens  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers ;  it  has  an  oval  bulbous  root,  fiom  which 
come  out  five  or  fix  pale  green  leaves,  which  a;e  hollowed 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  ending  in  points.  Between  thefe 
the  flower-flalk  arifls,  which  is  feldom  above  three  inches 
high,  fupporting  one  or  two  flowers,  which  are  included  in 
fpathre  (or  (heaths)  ;  thefe  have  three  ereft  petals  called 
ihndards,  which  are  of  a  pale  fky-bhte  colour,  and  thiee 
reflexed  petals  called  falls,  which  on  ttoeir  outfide  are  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  the  lip  has  a  yellow'  ftreak  running 
through  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  are  many  dark  (pots, 
with  one  large  deep  purple  fpot  at  the  bottom.  rl  hefe 
flowers  have  a  very  fragrant  feent,  and  generally  appear  in. 
February ,  which  renders  them  more  valuable. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  the  mod 
common  fort  is  blue,  but  there  is  one  with  a  yellow,  and 
another  with  a  white  flower;  one  vvirh  a  blue  flower,  hav¬ 
ing  white  falls,  another  with  yellow  falls,  one  with  a  Violet- 
coloured  flower,  having  blue  falls,  with  fome  others  ;  but 
thefe  are  ail  fuppofed  to  be  varieties,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  culture. 

The  root  of  this  is  bulbous  ;  the  leaves  are  hollow  of 
channelled,  ending  in  points,  where  their  two  fides  meet  ; 
thefe  are  not  fo  long  as  the  flower-flalk,  which  riles  between 
them,  and  is  embraced  by  the  bafe  of  the  leaves.  This 
fupports  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  each  inclofed  in 
a  feparate  fheath  at  the  top  of  the  (talk.  The  flowers 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  differ  in  their  colour. 

The  third  fort  has  much  larger  bulbous  roots  than  eit.rer 
of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  lik#  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort,  but  are  much  larger;  the  flower-flalk  is  near 
twice  the  height  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  flowers  are 
more  than  double  their  fize.  This  is  by  fome  fuppoled  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  fecond,  but  I  think  it  a  dillindl 
fpecies,  for  I  have  many  years  raifed  a  great  number  of 
the  plants  from  feed,  and  have  never  found  a  Tingle  one 
degenerated  to  the  fecond  fort,  and  have  raifed  man)  of  the 
fecond  fort  from  feeds,  without  one  inftance  of  a  plant  im¬ 
proving  to  the  third. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  differ  in 
the  colours  of  their  flowers.  Some  are  of  a  deep  blue, 
others  of  a  light  or  fky-blue,  fome  of  a  deep  purple,  and 
others  with  fine  variegated  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  during  their  continuance,  which  is  not  long,  un- 
lefs  the  feafon  proves  cold,  or  the  flowers  are  fhaded  from 
the  fun. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  root  of  this  has  a  dark-coloured  coat,  but  is  white 
within,  and  of  a  fweet  tafte.  The  leaves  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  more  than  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe  ; 
they  are  almofl  plain,  but  toward  their  bafe  are  hollowed 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  end  in  points,  being  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  naked  foot  ftalks,  which 
arife  from  the  root,  and  grow  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
fullaining  two  or  three  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  each 
wrapped  up  in  a  feparate  fheath  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  forts,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers ;  but  the  mofl  common 
colour  is  blue. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  offsets  from  their  roots,  but 
to  obtain  new  varieties,  they  muft  be  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  following  manner. 

Having 
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Having  procured  a  parcel  of  feeds  from  good  flowers,  f 
you  lhould  provide  fome  flat  pans  or  boxes,  which  mull 
have  holes  in  their  bottoms  to  let  the  moifture  pafs  off ;  thefe 
lhould  have  pieces  of  tile  or  oyfter-fhells  laid  over  each  hole 
to  prevent  their  being  flopped  ;  then  they  mull  be  filled  with 
frefh,  light,  fandy  earth,  and  the  beginning  of  September 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  thereon  pretty  thick,  obferving  to 
fcatter  them  as  equally  as  poflible  ;  then  cover  them  over 
about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  frefh  earth,  and 
place  the  boxes  or  pans  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  till  eleven  o’clock  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  they  mull  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until  the  middle  of 
Ofiober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warmer  fitua¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  have  the  full  fun  mod  part  of  the 
day,  and  fcreened  from  fevere  frofts  ;  in  which  place  they^ 
im’ifl  abide  ali  the  winter,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  and  mofs,  which,  :  t  this  feafon,  are  very  apt  to  fpread 
ever  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  tubs,  pans,  or  pots,  when 
they  are  expo  led  to  the  epen  air. 

Jn  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear  above  ground,  when, 
if  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  mull  be  now  and  then  refrelhed 
with  water,  and  conflantly  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  and  as 
the  feafon  advances,  and  the  weather  becomes  warm,  they 
fhould  be  again  removed  into  their  former  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  mrrning  fun  only.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  (which  will  be  in  June),  they  muft 
be  e'eared"  from  weeds  and  dead  leaves,  and  fome  frefh  earth 
fifed  over  them  about  half  an  inch  thick,  ftill  fuffering  them 
to  abide  in  the  fame  fituation  all  the  fummer  feafon  ;  during 
which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  beginning  of  Oflobcr , 
when  they  mufl  be  again  removed  into  a  warm  fituation, 
and  the  furface  of  the  earth  lightly  taken  off,  and  fome  frefh 
earth  lifted  over  them. 

In  this  place  they  muft  remain  all  the  winter,  as  before  ; 
and  in  the  fpring  they  muft  be  treated  as  was  direfted  for 
the  former  years. 

When  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  bulbs  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  (which  may  be  befl  done  by  ftfting  the  earth 
through  a  fine  fieve),  and  a  bed  or  two  of  good  light  frefh 
earth  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which  the  bulbs  muft  be 
planted,  at  about  three  inches  afunder  each  way,  and  three 
inches  deep.  Thefe  1  eds  muft  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds  and  mofs;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the 
bed  fhould  be  covered  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  or  Peafe 
haulm,  to  keep  out  the  froft ;  and  in  the  fpring,  juft  before 
the  plants  come  up,  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  ftirred, 
and  fome  frefh  earth  fifted  over  them  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  roots. 

During  the  fpring  and  fummer,  they  muft  be  conflantly 
weeded  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  the  earth  lhould  be  again  ftirred, 
and  fome  frefh  fifted  over  the  beds  again,  as  before,  ob- 
fervirg  in  winter  and  fpring  ftill  to  keep  the  beds  clean, 
which  is  the  whole  management  they  will  require,  and  in 
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Junt  following  the  greateft  part  of  the  roots  will  flower » 
at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully  look  over  them,  and  put 
down  a  flick  by  all  thofe  whofe  flowers  are  beautiful,  to 
mark  them  ;  and  as  foon  as  their  leaves  are  decayed,  thefe 
roots  may  be  taken  up  to  plant  in  the  flower-garden  amongfl 
other  choice  forts. 

But  the  nurfery-beds  fhould  ftill  remain,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  fift  frefh  earth  over  them, 
as  was  before  directed  ;  and  the  following  feafon  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  roots,  which  d  d  not  flower  the  fore¬ 
going  feafon,  will  now  fhew  their  blolfoms ;  fo  that  you 
may  know  which  of  them  are  worth  preferving  in  the  flower- 
garden,  which  fhould  now  be  marked  ;  and  when  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  they  muft  be  taken  up  and  planted  with 
the  other  fine  forts,  in  an  eaft- border  of  light  frefti  earth  ; 
but  the  ordinary  forts  may  be  intermixed  with  other  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers  in  the  larger  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden, 
where,  during  their  continuance  in  flower,  they  will  afford 
an  agreeable  variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  flowers  are  obtained  from  feeds,  they 
may  be  increafed  by  offsets,  as  other  bulbous  ^flowers  are. 
The  offsets  fhould  be  planted  in  a  feparate  border  from  the 
blowing  roots,  for  one  year,  until  they  have  llrength  enough 
to  produce  flowers,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  flower- 
garden  with  the  old  roots. 

Thefe  bulbs  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  other 
year,  which  fhould  always  be  done  foon  after  their  leaves 
decay,  otherwife  they  will  fend  forth  frefh  fibres,  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept 
long  out  of  the  ground  ;  two  months  is  full  enough  ;  for 
when  they  are  kept  longer,  their  bulbs  are  fubjedl  to  fhrink, 
which  caufes  their  flowers  to  be  weak  the  following  year. 

The  Perfian  Iris  is  greatly  efteemed  for  the  beauty  and 
extreme  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers,  as  alfo  for  its  early  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  fpring,  it  generally  being  in  perfection  in  February , 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  according  to  the  ferwardnefs  of 
the  feafon,  at  which  time  there  are  few  other  plants  in 
beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  forts  ;  but  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  fown, 
fhould  be  put  under  a  garden-frame  in  winter,  to  fhelter 
them  from  hard  froft,  becaufe,  while  the  plants  are  young, 
they  are  fomewhat  tender.  From  the  feeds  of  this  kind  I 
could  never  obtain  any  varieties,  their  flowers  being  always 
the  fame. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  offsets,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts  ;  but  their  roots  fhould  not  be 
tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  year  ;  nor  fhould  they 
be  ever  kept  out  of  the  ground  long,  becaufe  their  roots 
will  fhrink  and  entirely  decay  when  they  are  long  above 
ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  recovered  again.  This  lort  was 
formerly  more  common  in  the  gardens  near  London  than  at 
prefent,  which,  I  luppofe,  has  been  occafioned  by  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  above  ground  too  long,  which  deftroyed  them. 
XYLON.  See  Bombax. 
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EW-TREE.  See  Taxus. 

YUCCA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  The  Indian 
Yucca,  or  Adams  Needle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  lell-Jhaped,  compofed  of 
fix  large  petals ,  whofe  tails  are  joined,  and  fix  Jkort  refiexed 
Jtamina ,  terminated  by  fimall Jummits,  and  an  oblong  three-cor¬ 
nered  germen ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Jlamina,  having  no  Jiyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma  with  three  furrows.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  three-cornered  capfule,  divided  into 
three  cells ,  filled  with  comprefi'ed  feeds ,  lying  over  each  ether  in  a 
double  arrangement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Yucca  foliis  integerrimis.  Vir.  Cliff.  29.  Yucca  with 
entire  leaves ;  commonly  called  Adams  Needle. 

2.  Yucca  foliis  crenulatis  Jlriflis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319. 
Yucca  with  narrow  leaves,  which  are  flightly  crenated. 

3.  Yucca  foliis  cretiatis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319. 
Yucca  with  nodding  crenated  leaves. 

4.  Yucca  foliis  ferrato-filamentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319. 
Yucca  with  fawed  thready  leaves. 

The  full  of  thefe  plants  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America. 

This  fort  feldom  rifes  with  a  Hem  above  two  feet  high, 
which  is  gamilhed  with  leaves  almoft  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  ftiff,  and  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of 
the  Aloe,  but  are  narrower,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  (harp  black  fpine.  The  plants  frequently  produce 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  rife  from  the  center  of  the  leaves. 
The  ftalks  grow  three  feet  high,  branch  out  to  a  conlider- 
able  diftance,  but  the  flowers  are  placed  very  fparfedly  on 
the  branches,  which  renders  it  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
flowers  of  the  other  kinds ;  they  are  white  within,  but  each 
petal  is  marked  with  a  purple  flripe  on  the  outfide,  bell* 
fhaped,  and  hang  downward. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  thick,  tough,  flefhy  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  head  or  tuft  of 
leaves  at  the  top  ;  thefe  are  narrower  and  fliffer  than  thofe 
of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  colour  ;  their 
edges  are  flightly  fawed,  and  their  points  end  vvi  h  (harp 
thorns.  The  flower-ftalk  rife3  in  the  center  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  branching  into  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form.  The  flowers  grow  clofe  on  the  branches,  and 
form  a  regular  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour 
en  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  making  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  plants  of  this  do  not  flower  fo  often  as  the  other 
fort  ;  and  when  they  flower,  the  head  decays,  but  one  or 
two  young  heads  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  below 
the  old  one. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  about  three  or-  four  feet  high  ;  the 
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leaves  are  narrow,  ofadark  green  colour,  and  hang  down¬ 
ward  j  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute 
fpines.  I  never  faw  the  flowers  of  this  fort,  but  have  been 
informed  they  are  white. 

The  threaded  fort  is  not  fo  common  as  the  others  in  the 
Englijh  gardens  ;  but  as  it  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  it  might 
eafily  be  procured  in  plenty  from  thence.  The  ftalk  and 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  have  no  fpine  at  their  ends.  From  the  fide  of 
the  leaves  come  out  long  threads,  which  curl  and  hang 
down. 

All  thefe  plants  are  either  propagated  by  feed,  when  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad,  or  eife  from  offsets  or  heads  taken  from 
the  old  plants,  after  the  maoner  of  Aloes. 

When  they  are  raifed  from  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged,  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  where  the 
plarts  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after ;  and  when 
they  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  eac..  into  a  fepaiate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot  bed,  where  the  plants  fhould  have  air  and  water  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  ieafon,  and  the  bed  wherein 
they  are  placed. 

In  June  they  fhould  be  inured,  by  degrees,  to  bear  the 
open  air ;  into  which  they  mail  be  removed,  to  harden  them* 
before  win:er,  placing  them  in  a  well-fheltered  fituation, 
wheie  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
they  mult  be  removed  into  the  green  houfe,  where  they  may 
be  arranged  amongft  the  hardier  forts  of  Aloes,  and  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  directed 
for  them  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  for  further 
inftrudtions. 

When  thefe  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  alfo  the  threaded,  may  be  afterwards 
turned  out  into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but  the  other  forts 
muft  be  kept  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter; 
and  if  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  large  American 
Aloe,  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  offsets  taken  from  the  old  plants  fhould  be  laid  in 
a  dry  place,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are  planted, 
that  their  wounds  may  heal,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjeift* 
to  rot  with  moifture. 

As  the  fecond  and  third  forts  do  not  put  out  offsets  fo 
plentifully  as  the  firft,  in  order  to  propagate  them,  the  heads 
of  the  plants  may  be  cut  off  in  June  ;  and  after  the  wounded 
part  is  dry,  the  heads  may  be  planted,  which  will  foon  take 
root,  provided  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  this  cutting  off  the  heads  will  occafion  the  ftems* 
to  put  out  fuckers,  which  they  feldom  do  without  until 
they  flower;  fo  that  by  this  method  the-plants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  plenty. 
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ANTHOXYLUM.  See  Xanthoxylam. 

ZEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  926.  Turkey  Corn. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  fituated  at  remote  dijlances  on 
the  fame  plant.  The  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  looje  fpike , 
having  oval,  oblong ,  chaffy  empalements,  opening  with  two 
valves ,  each  inclojing  two  flowers  ;  thefe  have  two  Jhort  com - 
preffed  nedlariums ,  and  three  hair  Tike  flamina ,  terminated  by 
quadrangular  fummits,  which  open  in  four  cells  at  the  top.  Tire 
female  flowers,  which  are  fituated  below  the  male,  are  difpofed 
in  a  thick  fpike ,  inclofed  with  leaves ;  theje  have  thick  chaffy 
empalements  with  two  valves  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  two 
Jhort  membranaceous  broad  valves ,  which  are  permanent ,  and  a 
fmall  germen  with  a  Jlender  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fligma, 
which  is  hairy  toward  the  point.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundijh  compreffed feed ,  angular  at  the  baje ,  and  half  in¬ 
clofed  in  its  proper  receptacle . 

The  Species  are, 

T .  Z  E  a  caule  altijjimd,  foliis  latioribus  pendulis,  fpica  Ion 
giffima.  Indian  Corn  with  the  talleft  ftalk,  broader  hanging 
leaves,  and  the  longeft  fpike. 

2.  Zea  caule  graciliore,  foliis  carinatis  pendulis,  fpica  longa 
gracili.  Indian  Corn  with  flenderer  ltalks,  keel-lhaped 
hanging  leaves,  and  a  1  ng  (lender  fpike. 

3.  Zea  caule  humiliori,  foliis  carinatis  pendulis,  fpica  bre- 
viore.  Indian  Corn  with  a  lower  ftalk,  hanging  keel-lhaped 
leaves,  and  a  fhorter  fpike. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  have  been  generally  fuppofed  but  one, 
and  only  accidental  variations;  but  from  long  experience  I 
can  affirm,  they  are  different,  and  do  not  alter  by  culture. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  I'VeJt- 
Indies  ;  this  hath  a  very  large  ltrong  ftalk,  which  riles  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  are  long,  broad, 
and  hang  downward  ;  they  have  a  broad  white  midrib. 
The  male  flowers  come  out  in  branching  fpikes  at  tne  upper 
part  of  the  ltalks ;  thefe  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The 
female  flowers  come  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  on 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  di "poled  in  a  clofe,  long, 
thick  fpike,  and  are  covered  clofely  with  thin  leaves  ;  out  of 
the  end  of  the  covers  hang  a  fmall  long  bunch  of  filaments 
or  threads,  which  are  fuppofed  to  receive  and  convey  the 
farina  cf  the  male  flowers  to  the  germen  of  the  female 
When  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ripe,  the  fpikes  or  ears  are 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  fomeiimes  a  foot ;  but  theie 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

1  have  not  feen  any  variety  of  colours  in  this  fpecies, 
though  it  is  very  probable  there  are  the  fame  varieties  in  the 
colour  of  the  grain,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  but  as  this  is 
lefs  common  in  Europe ,  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  it. 

The  fecorsd  fort  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
The  fialks  of  this  fort  are  flenderer  than  thole  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
leaves  me  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  their  tops  hang  down¬ 
wards.  The  fpikes  of  male  flowers  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  and  the  ears  or  fpikes  of  grain  are  flenderer, 
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and  not  more  than  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  The  grains  of 
this  fort  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  England,  unlefs  the  fea- 
fon  proves  very  warm,  and  the  grains  are  planted  early  ia 
a  warm  foil  and  fituation. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ame • 
rica ,  and  alfo  in  Germany.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  flender, 
and  feldom  rife  more  than  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
fhorter  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two  former;  they 
are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  their  tops  hang 
down.  The  fpikes  of  male  flowers  are  (hort,  and  the  ears 
or  fpikes  of  grain  are  feldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
Jong.  7  his  fort  ripens  its  grain  perfedlly  well  in  England, 
in  as  little  time  as  Barley,  fo  may  be  cultivated  here  to 
advantage. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  two  laft  fpecies,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  grain.  The  rooft  common  co¬ 
lour  is  that  of  a  yellowiih  white;  but  there  are  fome  with 
deep  yellow,  others  with  purple,  and  fome  with  blue  grains; 
a  d  when  the  different  colours  are  planted  near  each  othef, 
the  farina  will  mix,  and  the  ears  will  have  grains  of  feve¬ 
ral  colours  intermixed  ;  but  when  tne  grains  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  planted  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each 
other,  the  produce  wili  be  the  lame  with  the  grains  which 
were  fown, 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  England  for  ufe,  but 
in  Italy  and  Germany  it  is  the  food  of  ihe  poor  inhabitants  ; 
as  it  i..  alfo  11  many  parts  of  North  America ,  where  it  is 
treated  in  tne  following  manner: 

7  hey  firft  d  g  tne  ground  well  in  he  fjpring,  and  after 
hav;ng  mrde  it  level,  they  draw  a  line  acrois  the  whole 
piece  intended  to  be  planted  ;  then  they  raife  ii. tie  hills  at 
aboot  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  into  each  of  which  they 
put  two  or  three  pood  (teds,  covering  them  about  an  inch 
rhick  with  earth  ;  'her.  tney  move  the  line  four  feet  farther, 
continuing  to  do  the  lame  through  the  whole  fpotof  ground; 
fo  that  the  rows  may  be  four  feet  afu.  der,  and  the  hills  three 
or  four  feet  diftance.  Six  quarts  of  this  feed  is  generally 
allowed  'o  an  acre  of  land,  which,  if  the  foil  be  good,  will 
commonly  prod  ice  nicy  bufhels  of  Corn. 

In  the  planting  of  this  Corn,  where  they  obferve  to  plant 
the  grain  of  any  one  colour  in  a  field  by  itfelf,  and  no  other, 
cooured  grain  fiand  near  it,  it  will  produce  all  of  the  fame 
Colour  again,  as  hath  been  affirmed  by  many  curious  per- 
fons  who  hate  tried  the  experiment ;  but,  if  the  rows  are 
alternately  planted  with  the  grain  of  different  colours,  they 
will  interchange  and  produce  a  mixture  of  all  the  forts  in 
the  fame  row,  a  d  frequently  00  one  and  the  fame  fpike  ; 
and  fome  do  affirm  they  will  mix  with  each  other,  at  the 
diftance  of  four  or  five  rods,  provided  there  is  no  tall  fence 
or  budding  between  to  intercept  them. 

1  here  is  nothing  more  obferved  in  the  culture  of  this 
grain,  but  only  to  keep  it  clear  fr  m  weeds,  by  frequent 
hoeing  of  ihe  ground  ;  and  when  the  ftems  are  advanced, 
to  draw  the  earth  up  in  a  hill  about  each  plant,  which,  if 
done,  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them,  and  preferve  the  ground 
about  their  roots  moift  for  a  conflderable  time. 
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When  the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  cut  off  the  (talks  clofe  to  the 
ground,  and  after  having  gathered  off  the  fpikes  of  grain, 
they  fpread  the  Hulks  in  the  tun,  to  harden  and  dry,  which 
they  afterward  ufe  in  the  fame  manner  as  Reeas  in  England 
for  making  fences,  covering  (beds,  &c.  for  which  purpofe 
they  are  very  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  ; 
and  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  forage,  they  feed  their  cattle 
with  them  green,  as  fad  as  the  Corn  is  gathered  off. 

The  Corn  is  ground  to  flour,  and  the  pooreft  fort  of 
people  in  America,  and  alfo  in  Italy  and  Germany,  make  their 
bread  of  this  flour  ;  and  in  many  of  the  warmer  countries, 
the  inhabitants  roaft  the  whole  fpikes,  and  drefs  them  many 
different  ways,  making  feveral  dirties  of  it ;  but  this  grain 
feldom  agrees  with  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
eat  it ;  however,  in  times  of  fcarcity  of  other  grain,  this 
would  be  a  better  fubftitute  for  the  poor  than  Bean  flour, 
or  other  forts,  which  have  been  ufed  in  England,  and  at  all 
times  will  be  found  a  hearty  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  ;  fo  that  in  light  fandy  lands,  where  Beans  and  Peas 
fucceed  not  well,  this  grain  may  be  cultivated  to  anl'wer 
both  purpofes  to  advantage. 

If  this  grain  is  cultivated  by  the  horfe-hoeing  hulhandry, it 
may  be  done  at  lefs  exptnce  than  in  any  other  method  ;  for 
this  is  one  of  the  plants  which  is  more  particularly  adapted  to 
this  hulbandry. 

The  time  for  fovving  this  Corn,  is  about  the  fame  as  for 
Barley  ;  in  light  warm  land  it  may  be  fown  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  but  in  cold  ground  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  will  be  early  enough,  for  the  grain 
is  fubjeft  to  rot  in  cold  land,  elpecially  if  the  feafon  proves 
wet.  When  the  large  forts  are  planted  in  a  garden  for  cu- 
xiofity,  their  feeds  (hould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot -bed 
the  beginning  of  March ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  they  mult  not  be  kept 
too  clofely  covered,  for  that  will  draw  them  up  weak  ; 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  (hould  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air ;  and  the  middle  of  May,  they  (hould 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  warm  border  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance, 
carefully  watering  them  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  until 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  fea¬ 
fon  (hould  prove  warm,  thefe  plants  will  ripen  the  Corn  late 
in  autumn. 

ZINNIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 1 6 1 . 

The  Characters  are, 

7 he  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  imbricated  'with  fcales, 
und  permanent ,  of  a  cylindrical  oval form.  The  flower  is  com - 
pofed  of  federal  funnel  Jh  aped  hermaphrodite  florets ,  banting  each 
finjf  Jhort  flamina,  whofe  fummits  coalefce  ;  the  ray  is  compcfed  of 
(enteral  large ,  fpreading,  female ,  half  florets,  which  are  perma¬ 
nent.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  hante  an  oblong  bearded  germen 
with  a  flender  flyle ,  cronttned  by  two  Jhort  reflexed  fligmas  ;  thefe 
florets  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Jingle  feeds  with  two  horns,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zinnia  foliis  oblongis  oppofltis  fejftlibus,  calycibus  ovato- 
tylindricis,  radii  plurbnis  dentatis.  Zinnia  with  oblong  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ilalk  oppofite,  an  oval  cylindrical  flower- 
cup,  and  many  indented  rays  to  the  flower. 

2.  Zinnia  caule  ere  do  hirfuto,  foliis  cmato-lanceolatis  flejji- 
libus,  foribus  terminalibus.  Zinnia  with  an  erert  hairy,  fta.k, 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talk,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ;  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  from  two  to  four  feet  high  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  becomes  ligneous  in  autumn.  The  branches 
come  out  oppofite,  and  are  garniftied  with  oblong  leaves, 
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wjikh  vary  both  in  form  and  lize  :  fome  are  broad  at  their 
bafe,  and  terminate  in  acute  points  ;  others  are  of  an  ob¬ 
long  oval ;  they  are  fmooth  without  foot-ftalks,  and  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty 
long  foot  ftaiks,  mod  of  them  termi  ating  the  branches; 
but  fometimes  they  rife  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches. 
The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  a  c)  lindrical  form, 
compofed  of  fcales,  lying  over  each  other  imbricating,  clofely 
inclofing  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  form  the  difk, 
furrounded  by  half  florets  or  rays,  which  are  large,  fpread 
open,  and  of  unequal  number  :  in  fome  flowers  there  are 
but  five,  in  others  ten  or  more,  of  a  yellow  colour,  but 
afterward  change  to  a  brown,  remaining  till  the  feeds  are 
ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Louiflnia ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  is  more  erett  than  that  of  the 
former,  as  are  alfo  the  branches  ;  they  are  covered  with 
foft  hairs,  and  are  channelled  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  they  are  oval,  fpear-fiiaped,  having  three  longitudinal 
veins,  and  are  hairy.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  ; 
the  ray  or  border,  which  is  compofed  of  female  half  florets, 
fpread  open,  and  are  of  a  deep  gold  colour  on  the  upper 
fide  when  firft  open,  but  afterward  change  to  a  dark  copper, 
but  on  the  backfide  of  a  pale  draw  colour.  The  florets 
which  compofe  the  difk  are  tubulous,  and  have  five  ltamina 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  corolla,  whofe  fummits  which  a?e 
yellow  are  connected ;  the  half  florets  which  compofe  the 
border  or  ray  are  permanent,  remaining  till  the  feeds  axe 
ripe,  which  are  of  the  fame  ftru&ure  with  thafe  of  the 
former  fort. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mult  have  air  admitted  to  them  by  tilting  of 
the  lights  of  the  bed  every  day  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold,  otherwife  the  plants  will  draw  up  weak  :  when  the 
plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  lhould  be  planted  on 
another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  they  (hoixki 
not  be  treated  too  tenderly,  for  they  are  very  fubjedt  to 
grow  too  luxuriant  in  branches ;  and  the  firft  fort  will  liot 
produce  many  flowers,  if  the  plants  are  not  dinted  in  their 
growth  while  young,  which  ipay  be  effected  by  planting 
them  in  fmall  pots  to  coniine  their  roots,  otherwife  the  feeds 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  is  much  more  prolifick  of  flowers  than 
the  firft,  fo  may  be  treated  with  lefs  care  :  thefe,  when  they 
have  been  brought  forward  on  the  hot  bed,  may  be  inured 
gradually  to  bear  the  open  air  in  May,  and  in  June  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
they  will  continue  flowering  all  the  fuminer,  and  will  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds  very  well;  but  the  plants  of  the  firft  fort 
(hould  be  placed  either  in  the  (love  or  a  glafs-cafe  to  obtaii> 
good  feeds. 

ZIZIPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  33.  Field  Bafil. 

The  Cbarafiers  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  long,  rough,  cylindrical  empalement ,  which 
is  flightly  cut  into  flnte  parts  at  the  brim.  The  flower  is  of  the 
labiated  kind ,  hunting  a  long  cylindrical  tube.  The  upper  lip  is 
oval ,  reflexed ,  and  entire  ;  the  under  lip  (or  leant)  is  divided 
into  three  equal Jegments ;  it  has  two  fpreading  flamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  fummits,  and  a  quadrifld germen,  Jufpor ting  a  briflly 
flyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jharp-pointed  inflexed fligma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  four  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement L 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Ziziphora  capitulis  terminalibus ,  foliis  ontatis.  Lin, 
Sp.  Plant.  2t.  Field  Bafil  with  heads  terminating  the  (talks* 
and  oval  leaves. 

2.  Ziziphora  florilus  later alibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.. 
Sp.  Plant.  21 .  Field  Bafil  with  flowers  growing  on  the 
fides  of  the  ftalk,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
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3.  Ziziphora  foliis  lanceolatis,  fortius  terminalilus.  Hort  ■ 
Cliff.  305.  Field  Bafil  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
terminating  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  has  a  four-cornered  ftalk,  fending  out 
fide  branches,  which  (land  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
a  duller  cf  fmall  flowers,  furrounded  by  oval  leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  have  a  flender  cylindrical 
empalement,  out  of  which  they  juft  peep  ;  they  are  purple, 
of  the  lip  kind,  and  have  but  two  ftamina. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  fends 
up  many  flender  ligneous  branches,  which  rife  near  a  foot 
high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  Summer  Savory,  and  have  a  fcent  like  them.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  which  are 
Mike  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips  and  Appen¬ 
ding  mountains.  1  he  ftalks  of  this  rife  about  fix  inches 
high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
site.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  duller  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  of  the  fame  lhape  and  colour  as  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort,  and  are  furrounded  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  are  propagated 
only  by  feeds. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  either 
in  fpring  or  autumn.  Thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  au¬ 
tumn,  will  abide  through  the  winter,  and  will  grow  much 
larger  than  thofe  which  come  up  in  the  fpring ;  though 
neither  of  them  rife  very  high.  The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  thrive  well 
when  they  are  tranfplanted,  unlefs  the  earth  remains  to 
their  roots.  Thefe  have  a  pretty  firong  aromatick  fcent, 
fomewhat  refembling  Summer  Savory  ;  but  as  they  are 
,  plants  of  little  beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in 
botanick  gardens  for  fake  of  variety. 

The  feeds  of  thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn, 
will  be  ripe  in  July  or  Augufl ;  but  thofe  of  the  fpring  plants 
will  not  ripen  till  the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  when,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  farther  care,  but 
to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

ZiZIPHUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  627;  tab.  433.  R'hamnus. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  The  Jujube. 

T  he  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  etnpalement ;  it  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal , 
which  fpreads  open  at  the  top ,  and  is  cut  into  four  or  five  feg- 
ments  ;  it  has  flnje  awl-Jhaped  flamina,  whoje  bafe  are  inferted 
to  the  petal,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  Jummits,  and  an  oval 
germen,  fupporting  two  flender  fly/es,  crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  berry,  inclofeng  a 
flngle  nut  of  the  Jume  form ,  which  has  two  cells,  each  containing 
an  oblong  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ziziphus  aculeis  geminatis  refits,  foliis  ohlongo-ovatis 
ferratis.  Jujube  with  ftrait  thorns  growing  by  pairs,  and 
oblong,  oval,  fawed  leaves;  or  the  common  Jujube. 

z .  Ziziphus  aculeis  geminatis,  alter 0  recurvo,  foliis  ovatis 
nervofs.  Jujube  wdth  twin  fpines,  one  of  which  is  recurved, 
and  oval  veined  leaves  ;  or  the  wild  Jujube. 

3.  Ziziphus  aculeis  (olitariis  recurvis,  peaunculis,  aggre- 
gafis.  fcliis  cordato  r.otundis  nervofis.  fubtus  tomentrfs.  Jujube 
with  fmgle  recurved  fpines,  foot-ftalks  in  clufters,  and  round 
heart-fhaped  veined  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide. 

4.  Ziziphus  aculeis  geminatis  refits,  foliis  ovatis  nervofs. 
Juj  ube  with  double  ftrait  thorns,  and  oval  veined  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  has  a  woody  ftalk,  which  divides  into  many  crooked 
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irregular  branches, "which  are  armed  with  ftrong  ftrait  thorns 
fet  by  pairs  at  each  joint.  The  leaves  are  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  ftightJy  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  Hand 
upon  lhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  arifing  from  the  fame 
place,  which  fit  dole  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize 
of  a  middling  Plum,  of  a  fweetilh  tafte,  and  are  clammy, 
including  a  hard  oblong  ftone,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine ;  it 
is  reckoned  peftoral,  and  good  for  coughs,  pleurifies,  and 
hot  ftiarp  humours,  but  is  now  feldom  to  be  found  in  the 
fliops.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  this  fruit  is  ferved  up  at  the  table 
in  deferts  during  the  winter  feafion,  as  a  dry  fweetmeat. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Tunis  in  Africa  ; 
this  has  flender  woody  ftalks,  which  fend  out  many  weak 
branches,  covered  with  a  grayifli  bark,  and  armed  with 
fpines,  which  come  out  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  one  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  other,  and  is  ftrait;  the  other  is  fliort  and 
recurved.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  veined ;  they 
are  half  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  I  have  not  feen, 
fo  can  give  no  farther  defeription  of  this  plant. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India',  this  rifes  with 
Ihrubby  ftalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
flender  branches,  which  have  a  yellowilh  bark,  and  are 
armed  with  Angle  recurved  thorns  at  each  joint.  The 
leaves  are  round,  heart-fhaped,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  are  indented  at  the  foot-ftalk  ; 
they  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  covered  with  a 
yellowifh  down  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  fruit  about  the  fize  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofing  a  ftone  of 
the  fame  fhape. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence  I 
have  received  the  feeds ;  this  fends  up  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  divide  into  flender  branches ;  thefe 
are  armed  with  ftrait  fpines,  which  are  fet  by  pairs  at  each 
joint.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  veined,  and  are 
placed  alternate,  Handing  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  arifing  at  the  wings 
of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  round,  and  about  the  fize 
of  Sloes. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  fome  curious 
perfons  only  for  the  fake  of  variety,  for  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  England.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts,  which 
are  the  mod  hardy,  will  fcarce  live  through  the  winters  in 
England,  even  when  they  are  planted  againft  fouth  walls ; 
in  which  fituation  I  have  kept  the  plants  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  winters  have  proved  mild,  but  they  were  after¬ 
ward  killed  by  a  ftiarp  froft.  They  may  be  propagated  by- 
putting  their  ftones  into  pots  of  frefli  light  earth,  foon  after 
their  fruits  are  ripe ;  and  in  winter  they  Ihould  be  placed 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fliel- 
tered  from  fevere  froft.  In  the  fpring  thefe  pots  Ihould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  the  growth  of  the  feeds ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  Ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
into  which  they  muft  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them 
near  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge  ;  and  in  very  dry  weather  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  either  into  the  green- 
houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  froft,  but  fliould  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible  in  mild  weather. 

During  the  winter  feafon  they  (hOuld  be  now  and  then 
refreftied  with  water;  but  after  their  leaves  are  fallen  (as 

they 
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they  always  fhed  them  in  winter),  they  mull  not  be  over 
watered,  which  would  rot  the  tender  .fibres  of  their  roots, 
and  caufe  the  plants  to  decay. 

In  March ,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  frefh  earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  bed,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  root ; 
but  in  May  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
into  which  they  fhould  be  foon  after  removed. 

Thus  thefe  plants  Ihould  be  managed  while  young,  at 
which  time  they  are  tender  ;  but  when  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  againft  a  warm  wall  or  pale,  where,  if  they  have 
a  dry  foil,  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  win¬ 
ters  pretty  well,  but  in  hard  frofts  they  will  require  to  be 
Iheltered,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  plant  or  two  in 
pots,  which  may  be  houfed  in  winter. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers,  which 
the  old  ones  many  times  fend  forth  from  their  roots  ;  but 
thefe  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  produced  from  feeds, 
nor  do  they  make  fo  good  plants,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
but  rarely  propagated  that  way. 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo  thefe  plants 
muft  be  kept  in  pots,  and  in  the  winter  placed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy 
exotick  plants,  being  careful  not  to  over- water  them  at  that 
feafon,  but  efpecially  when  they  have  Ihed  their  leaves. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in 
about  fix  weeks,  if  the  feeds  are  good.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  advance  in  height,  they  fhould  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  in  June  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
a  fheltered  fituation  j  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter,  where  they  muft  remain  all  the  winter ;  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  pufh  out  their  leaves, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  forward 
their  putting  out  new  roots.  In  fummer  they  muft  be  ex- 
pofed  abroad,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  houfed. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  tenderer  than  the  former, 
fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  unlefs  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  warm  ftove.  Thefe  are  propagaced  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former,  but  the  plants  muft  be  more  tenderly  treated, 
4  for  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed  abroad  at  any  time 
of  the  year;  in  fummer  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air 
in  warm  weather,  and  in  winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a 
warm  ftove. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  474.  Fabago. 
Fourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  258.  tab.  135.  Bean  Caper. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval  ohtufe 
halves.  cFhe  fiower  has  five  obtufe  petals ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  empalement ,  and  are  indented  at  their  points  ;  it  has  a  clofed 
neClarium ,  which  includes  the  germen,  compofed  of  federal  feales 
tr  little  leaves ,  to  which  the  bafes  of  the  fiamina  are  fafened ; 
it  hath  ten  awl-Jhaped fiamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Jummits , 
and  an  oblong  germen,  fupporting  an  avA-Jhaped  fiyle,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
five-cornered  capjule  with  Jive  cells ,  containing  Jeveral  roundijh 
Jeeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zycophyllum  capfulis  frifmatuofentandris.  Hort. 
Vp/al.  103.  Bean  Caper  with  a  prifmatical  capfule  and 
five  ftamina. 

2.  Zycophyllum  apfulis globofo -  deprejjis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
385.  Bean  Caper  with  globular  dcpreflld  caplules. 

3.  Zycophyllum  capfularum  angulis  comprcJJo-mmhra- 
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naceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  385.  Bean  Caper  with  comprefled 
membranaceous  angles  to  the  capfules. 

4.  Zycophyllum  capfulis  ovatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  * 
386.  Bean  Caper  with  oval  acute-pointed  capfules. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  has  been  long 
an  inhabitant  of  fome  curious  gardens  in  England.  The 
root  is  thick,  fiefhy,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
will  grow  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm  when  old.  The  ftalks 
decay  every  autumn  to  the  root,  from  which  fpring  new 
lhoots  every  year,  in  number  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
root ;  they  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few 
fide  branches  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  green,  and  jointed  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  fiefhy  leaves  like  thofe  of  Pur- 
flane,  two  Handing  together  upon  the  fame  foot-ftaik,  which 
is  an  inch  long ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  flalk,  two  or 
three  arifing  at  the  fame  joint  upon  fliort  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  compofed  of  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  of  a  reddifh 
colour  on  their  outfide,  and  ten  ftamina,  which  are  twice 
the  length  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  fucceeden  by  ob¬ 
long  prifmatical  capfules  with  five  fides,  which  have  cells 
filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  rifes  with  a  thick  woody  flalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
lending  out  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  iuc- 
culent  leaves,  placed  by  fours  fitting  dole  to  them.  From 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  pretty 
long  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  fulphur- 
coloured  petals,  which  have  a  brown  Ipot  on  each  of  their 
tails  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  deprefted  fruit,  hav¬ 
ing  five  cells,  each  containing  two  roundifh  feeds.  This 
plant  continues  flowering  all  fummer  and  autumn,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  winter.  / 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope  ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides  into  many  irregular 
jointed  branches,  which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  larger  and 
more  obtufe  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ;  they  are  placed 
by  fours  at  each  joint,  two  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  oppofite. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon 
flender  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  have  but  four  petals,  which  are 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  each  having  a  brown  fpot  at  their  tails.  The  fruit 
has  four  broad  membranaceous  wings  to  it,  refembling  the 
fails  of  a  mill.  This  plant  flowers  moft  part  of  fummer, 
but  the  fruit  feldom  ripens  well  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  ftalks  of  this  branch  out  greatly  from  the  bottom  ;  they 
are  fhrubby,  jointed,  and  irregular.  The  leaves  are  cf  the 
confiftence  of  thofe  of  Purflane  ;  they  are  narrow  at  their 
tails,  but  oval  toward  their  points,  and  are  placed  by  fours 
at  each  joint  like  the  former.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  each  petal  having  a  pretty  large  red 
fpot  at  their  tails.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  having  five  deep  furrows,  and  is  divided 
into  five  cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  This 
plant  flowers  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  only  by  feeds,  which  ripen 
very  well  in  England  in  warm  feafons ;  thefe  may  be  either 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  or  on  a  warm 
border  of  light  ground  ;  thofe  which  are  fown  upon  the 
hot-bed  will  come  up  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  and  about 
a  month  after,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking  root,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  day 

time ; 
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lime  j  afterward  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear 
the  open  air,  to  which  they  ihould  be  expofed  all  the  fum- 
mer ;  but  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay, 
they  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to  Ihelter  them 
from  the  froft  in  winter,  for  while  they  are  young  they  are 
a  little  tender.  The  fpring  following  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  fouth  border  clofe  to  the 
wall,  in  a  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  where  they  will  endure  the 
cold  without  covering.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  which  is  near  fifty  years  old,  and  has  refilled 
the  fevered  cold  without  any  covering,  and  produces  great 
plenty  of  flowers  and  fruit  annually. 

Thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  the  full  ground,  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe,  giving  them 
room  to  grow  the  firlt  year ;  and  when  their  ftalks  decay 
in  autumn,  the  furface  of  the  ground  Ihould  be  covered 
with  tan  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  the  roots, 
or  in  frofty  weather,  they  may  be  covered  with  Straw  or 
Peas  haulm,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe;  and  in 
the  fpring,  the  roots  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  planting 
them  clofe  to  a  warm  wall,  as  was  before  direfted. 

The  other  three  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  they  muft  be  kept 
in  pets,  and  houfed  in  autumn.  Thefe  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  forts  ripen  their  feeds  pretty  well 
in  England ,  fo  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  them  on 
a  moderate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are 
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about  an  Inch  high,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  ea  th,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  tnen  as  tde  feaion  advances,  they  Ihould 
be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which 
they  Ihould  be  removed  the  latter  end  of  May ,  placing 
them  in  a  warm  flieltered  fuuation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  an  airy  dry 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  green- 
houfe ;  for  they  require  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  mild  weather, 
otherwife  their  Ihoots  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  tender,  fo  are 
often  injured  by  damp  air  in  winter;  but  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  artificial  heat.  If  they  are  fereened  from  the 
froft,  and  have  plenty  of  air,  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  third  fort  feldorn  produces  good  feeds  in  England ,  fo 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  two  others  are  generally 
increafed  in  the  gardens  the  fame  way,  that  method  being 
very  expeditious,  though  the  feedling  plants  grow  llronger, 
and  rife  to  a  greater  height.  Thefe  cuttings  may  be  planted 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth  during  any  of  the  fummer  months ; 
if  thefe  are  covered  clofe  down  with  bell  or  hand-glafles, 
and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or 
fix  weeks,  and  then  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
potted,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  iheltered 
fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  plants  raifed 
from  feeds. 

ZYLOSTEUM.  See  Lonicera, 
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A. 

Abies 

Abrotanum 
Abrotanum  Faemina,fee 
Santolina 
Abrus,  fee  Glycine 
Abfinthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 

Acacia  Ger  manor  um,  fee  Pru- 
nus 

Acacia  Virginiana ,  fee  Robi- 
nia 

Acajou ,  fee  Anacardium 

Acalypha 

Acanthus 

Acarna ,  fee  Cnicus 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella ,  fee  Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achyranthes 

Acinos 

Aconitum 

Aconitum  Hyemale,  fee  Ilelle- 
borus 
Acorus 

Acriviola,  fee  Tropseolum 

Adtca 

Adanfonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda,  fee  Jufticia 

Adianthum 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

AEfchynomene 

A£fculus 

Agave 

Ageratum 

Ageratum  cfficinarum,  fee  A- 
chillaea 

Agnus  Cafus ,  fee  Vitex 
Agrifolium ,  fee  Ilex 
Agrimonia 
Agroltemma 
Abouai,  fee  Cerbera 
Aizoon 

Alaternoides,  fee  Phylica,  Clu- 
tia,  &  Celaltrus 
Alaternus 
Alcea 
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Alchimilla 

Alkekengi ,  fee  Phyfalis 
Alliaria,  fee  Hefperis 
Allium 
Alnus 

Alnus  nigra  bacdfera,fee  Fran- 
gula 
Aloe 

Aloides,  fee  Stratiotes 

Alopecuros 

Alpinia 

Althaea 

Alyffoides ,  fee  Alyffum 
Amaranthoides ,  fee  Gomphre- 
na 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthus  Crifatui,  fee  Ce- 
lofia 

Amaryllis 

Ambrofia 

Amelanchier ,  fee  Chionanthus 

Amethyftea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi  perenne,fee  Silaum 
Amomum  Plinii ,  fee  Solanum 
Amoris  Pomum,  fee  Lycoperli- 
con 

Amorpha 

Amygdalus 

Anacampfercs,  fee  Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacydus 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodophyllon ,  fee  Podophyl- 
lom 

Analladca 

Anchufa 

Andrachne 

Andromeda 

Androface 

Androfamum ,  fee  Hypericum 

A-ndryala 

Anemone 

Anemonoides,  fee  Anemone 

Anemofpermos,  fee  Ardotis 

Anethuin 

Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil 


Anifum,  fee  Pimpinella 
Anona 

Anonisy  Jee  Oponis 

Anthemis 

Anthericum 

Antholyza 

Anthofpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Aphaca 

Apios,  fee  Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquifolium,  fee  Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor  Campborifera,  fee  Lau- 
rus 

Arbor  Coral ,  fee  Erythrina 

Arbor  Judc£y  fee  Cercis 

Arbor  Vita ,  fee  Thuya 

Arbutus 

Ardium 

Ardotis 

Argemone 

Aria  Theopbrafi,  fee  Cratae¬ 
gus 

Arif  arum,  fee  Arum 

Arillolochia 

Armeniaca 

Armerius ,  fee  Dianthus 

Arnica 

Artedia 

Artemifia 

Arum 

Arundo 

Afarina 

Alarum 

Afclepias 

A  fey  rum 

Afpalathus 

Afparagus 

Afpei  ugo 

Afperula 

Afphodelus 

Afplenium 

Alter 

Aferfcusy  fee  Euphthalmum 
AferoideSy  fee  Inula 


A  lira  gal  us 

Allrantia 

Athamanta 

Atradylis 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex  baccifera,  fee  Blitutn 

Atropha 

Avena 

Aurantiom 

Auricula  muris 

Auricula  urli 

Azalea 

Azederach ,  fee  Melia 

B. 

ACCHARIS 
Balaufia,  fee  Punica 
Ballote 

Balfamina,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfamita,  fee  Tanacetum 
Bamia  Mofchata,  fee  Hibifcus 
Banana ,  fee  Mufa 
Bannifteria 

Baoboby  fee  Adanfonia 
Barba  Capra,  fee  Spiraea 
Barba  J oasis,  fee  Anthyllis 
Barbarea,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Bardana,  fee  Ardium 
Barleria 
Bartramia 
Ballella 

Bafelicum ,  fee  Ocymum 

Balleria 

Bauhinia 

Belladona ,  fee  Atropa 
Beilis 

Beilis  major,  fee  Chryfanthe- 
mum 
Bellonia 

Benzoin,  fee  Laurus 
Berberis 

Bermudiana,  fee  Sifyrinchium 

Bernardia ,  fee  Croton 

Belleria 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica  aquatic  a,  fee  Scro- 
phularia 

Betonica  Pauli ,  fee  Veronica 
Betula 

Bidens 
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Eidens 

B folium,  fee  Ophris 
Bignonia 
Bifcutella 
Bifferula 

Bijlingua ,  fee  Rufcus 

Biftorta 

Bixa 

Blattaria,  fee  Verbafcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bombax 

Bonduc,  fee  Guilandina 
Bontia 

Bonus  Henricus ,  fee  Chenopo- 
dium 
Bor'oonia 
Borrago 

Botrys,  fee  Chenopodium 
Brabejum 

Branca  Urfna ,  fee  Acanthus 

Brallica 

Breynia 

Bromelia 

Browallia 

Brunella,  fee  Prun.ella 
Brunsfelfia 
B rufcus,  fee  Rufcus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia  nigra,  fee  Tamus 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Bugloffum ,  fee  Anchufa  &  Ly- 
coplis 
Bugula 

Bulbocaftanum ,  fee  Bunium 

Bulbocodiura 

Bunias 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides,  fee  Phyllis 

Bupleurum 

Burfa  Paftoris 

Butomus 

Buxus 

C. 

C  A  APB  BA,  fee  Ciftfm- 
peios 

Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum,  fee  Cacalia 

Cacao 

Cachrys 

Cadtus 

Casfalpina 

Cainito ,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Cakile,  fee  Bunias 
Calaba,  fee  Corn  us 
Calamintba ,  fee  Melifla 
Calceolus,  fee  Cypripedium 
Calendula 
Call  a 
Caltha 

Camara,  fee  Lantana 
Cameraria 
Camp-.nula 
Camphor  a,  fee  Laurus 
Canna 


Cannabina,  fee  Datlfca 
Cannabis 

Canr.acorus ,  fee  Canna 
Capnoides,  fee  Fumaria 
Capparis 

Capparis  Fabago ,  fee  ZygO- 
phyllum 
Capraria 

Capr  folium,  fee  Periclymenum 
Capficum 

Caracalla,  fee  Phafeolus 
Cardamindum,  fee  Tropneo- 
lum 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Cardiofpermum 

Carduus 

Carduus  Benedifhts,  fee  Cnicus 
Carduus  Fullonum ,  fee  Dip  fa- 
.  cus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum 

Caryophyllata,  fee  Geum 
Caryophyllus 
Cafia,  fee  Ofiris 
Caflia 

Caff  da,  Jee  Scutellaria 

Caffine 

Caftanea 

Cafanea  Equina,  fee  Efculus 
Cajlorea,  fee  Durantia 
Catanancbe 

Cataputia  major,  fee  Ricinus 

Cataputia  minor,  fee  Euphorbia 

Cat  aria,  fee  Nepeta 

Catefba;a 

Caucalis 

Ceanothus 

Cedrus 

Ceiba,  fee  Bombax 

Celaftrus 

Celofia 

Celfia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium  minus,  fee  Genti- 
ana 
Cepa 

Cephalanthus 

Ceraftium 

Cerafus 

Cerafus  racemofa ,  fee  Pad  us 

Ceratonia 

Cerbera 

Cercis 

Certfolium,  fee  Chserophyllmn 
Cereas 
Cerinthe 
Ceftrum 
Chaerophyllum 
Chamacerafus,  fee  Lonicera 
Chantrecifus ,  fee  Helianthe- 
mum 

Chamtsclama,  fee  G I  echo  m  a 
Chamrscyparif  'us ,  fee  Santolina 
Chantcedaphne,  Jee  Rufcus 


Chamadrys,  fee  Teucrium 
Chamalasa,  Jee  Cneorum 
Chamamelum,  fee  Anthemis 
Chamamefpilus ,  fee  Mefpilus 
Chameemorus,  fee  Rubus 
Chamesnerium,  Jee  Epilobium 
Chamespytis ,  Jee  Teucrium 
Chamariphes,  fee  Chamserops 
Chamaerops 
Chamcsrubus,  fee  Rubus 
Chamafyce,  fee  Euphorbium 
Chamcerhododendron ,  fee  Rho¬ 
dodendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidoniurn 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus,  fee  Blitum 
Chenopodium. 

Chionanthus 

Chironia 

Chondrilla 

Chrijlophoriana,  fee  A&asa 
Chryfanthemoides,  fee  Ofteo- 
fpermum 
Chryfanthemum 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chryfophyllum 
Chryfoplenium 
Cicer 
Cichorium 

Cicutaria,  fee  Liguftrum 
Cinara,  fee  Cynara 
Cineraria,  fee  Othonna 
Circea 

Cirfium ,  fee  Carduus 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 

Citrus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clethra 

ClifFortia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria 

Clufia 

Clutia 

Clymenum,  fee  Lathyras 

Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Cnicus 

Coa,  fee  Hippocratea 

Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 

Coehlearia 

CofFea 

Coix 

Colchicum 

Coldenia 

Collinfonia 

Colocafa,  fee  Arum 

Cofocynthis,  fee  Cucurbita 

Columnea 

Colutea 

Colutea  Scorpioides,  fee  Emerus 

Coma  Aurea,  fee  Chryfocoma 

Comarum 

Commelina 

Conium 


Conocarpodendron,  fee  Protest 
Conocarpus 

Conjolida  tnajor,  Jee  Symphy¬ 
tum 

Confolida  media,  fee  Bugula 
Conjolida  minima ,  fee  Beilis 
Confolida  regalis,  fee  Delphi¬ 
nium 

Convallaria 

Convolvulus 

Conyza 

Copaiba 

Corallodendron,  fee  Erythrina 

Corchorus 

Cordia 

Coreopfis 

Coriandrum 

Coriaria 

Corindum,  fee  Cardiofpermum' 
Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona  Imperialis,  fee  Fritil- 
laria 

Corona  Solis,  fee  Helianthus 

Coronilla 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Coftus 

Cotinus,  fee  Rhus 

Cotonea  malus ,  fee  Cydonia- 

Cotoneafter ,  fee  Mefpilus 

Cotula 

Cotyledon 

Courbaril,  fee  Hymensea 

Crambe 

Craniolaria 

Cralfula 

Crataegus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Crefcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmum 

Crifa  Panjonis,  fee  Poinciana 

Crocus 

Crotolaria 

Croton 

Crucianella 

Crupina  Belgarusn,  fee  Cen¬ 
taurea 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 

Cucumis  AgreJUs,  fee  Momor- 
dica 

Cucurbita 

Cuiete ,  fee  Crefcentia 

Cuminoides,  fee  Lagcccia 

Cuminum 

Cunila,  fee  Sideritis 

Cunonia 

Cupreffus 

Curcuma 

Cururu 

Cyanus,  fee  Centaurea 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cynanchum 


Cynara 
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Cynara 

Cynogloflum 

Cypripedium 

Cyficapnos ,  fee  Fumaria 

Cytifo-genifla,  fee  Spartium 

Cytifus 

D. 

Dalechampia 

Damafonium 

.Daphne 

Dacifca 

Datura 

Daucus 

Daucus  Creticus,  fee  Atha- 
manta 
D’ayena 
Delphiniuni 

Dens  Gants,  fee  Erithronium 

Dens  Leonis ,  fee  Lcontodon 

Dentaria 

Dianthera 

Dianthus 

Diapenfta,  fee  Sanicula 
Didamn  us 

Didiamnus  Creticus ,  fee  Origa¬ 
num 

Diervilla 

Digitalis 

Diofcorea 

Diofma 

Diofpyros 

Dipfacus 

Dodartia 

Doria,fee  Solidago  Sc  Othonna 

Doronicum 

Dorftenia 

Dorycnium,  fee  Lotus 

Douglaflia 

Draba 

Draco  Herba,  fee  Abrotanum 
Draco  Arbor,  fee  Palma 
Dracocephalum 
Dracontium 

Dracunculus  Pratenfis,  fee  A- 
chillaea 

Dulcamara,  fee  Solanum 
Durantia 

E. 

EBULUS,  fee  Sambucus 
Ebenus 
Echinus 

Echinomelocadlus ,  fee  Cad  US 

Echinophora 

Echinops 

Echium 

Bdera  quinquefolia ,  fee  \  itis 
Elatcrium,  Jee  Momordica 
Elatine ,  fee  Linaria 
Elaeagnus 
Elephantopus 

Elichryfum,  fee  Gnaphalium 

Emerus 

Empetrum 

Enula  Campana ,  fee  Inula 
Epbemeron,  fee  Tradefcantia 


Epigcea 

Epilobium 

Epimedium 

Equifetum 

Eranthemum,  fee  Adonis 
Erica 

Erica  Baccifera,fee  Empetrum 

Erigeron 

Erinus 

Eriocephalus 

Eruca 

Erucago,  fee  Bunias 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Erythina 

Erythronium 

Efchynomena 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides ,  fee  Celaftrus 
Eupatoriophalacron,  fee  Verbe- 

Tina 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbia 
Euphrafia 

F. 

Fab  a 

Faba  jEgyptiaca,  fee  A- 
rum 

Faba  Crajfa,  fee  Sedum 
Fabago ,  fee  Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 

Fagopyrum ,  fee  Helxine 
Fagus 

Ferrum  Equinum ,  fee  Hippo  - 
crepis 
Ferula 

Ficoides,  fee  Mefembryanthe- 
mum 
Ficus 

Ficus  lndica,  fee  Opuntia 
Filago 

Filipendula,  fee  Spiraea 
F/ammu/a  fonjis,  fee  Clematis 
Flos  Africanus,  fee  Tagetes 
Flos  Paffionis ,  fee  PafG flora 
Flos  Solis,  Jee  Helianthus 
Flos  Trinitatis,  fee  Viola 
Fceniculum 

Fcxnum B urgundiacum,  fee  Me- 
dica 

Facnum  Gretcum,  fee'T  rigonella 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinelia 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 

Fritillaria  Crajfa,  fee  Stapelia 
Frumentum  lndicum,fee  Zea 
Frutex  P arvonius ,fee  Poinciana 
Fuchfia 
Fumaria 


G 


ALANTHUS 
Gale,  fee  Myrica 


Galega 
Galen  ia 
Galeopfis 

Galeopfis  frutefeens,  fee  Pra- 
fium 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Genifta 

Genijla  fpinofa,  fee  Ulex 
Geniflella,  fee  Ulex 
Gentiana 

Gentianella,  fee  Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium,  fee  Artedia 
Gladiolus 

Glaucium,  fee  Chelidonium 

Glaux 

Glechoma 

Gleditlia 

Globularia 

Gloriofa 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhiza 

Gnaphalium 

Gnaphalodes ,  fee  Micropus 

Gomphrena 

Goflypium 

Gramen 

Granadilla,  fee  Pafliflora 

Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Groffularia 

Guaiabara,  fee  Coccolobus 
Guajana ,  fee  Diofpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava,  fee  Pfidium 
Guanabanus,  fee  Annona 
Guaxuma,  fee  Theobroma 
Guidonia,  fee  Samyda 
Guilandina 
Gypfophylla 

H. 

Hjem  a  nthus 

Haematoxylum 
Halicacabum,  fee  Phyfalis 
Halicacabus  peregrinus  .J'ce  Car- 
diofpermum 
Halimus,  fee  Atriplex 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 
Harmala,  fee  Peganum 
Hedera 

Hedera  Terrejlris,  Jee  Gleco- 
ma 

Hedypnois,  fee  Hyoferis 
Hedyfarum 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Helianthus 
Heli&eres 
Heliocarpos 
Heliotropium 
|  Helleborine ,  Jee  Serapias 


Helleborm 

Helleborus  albus,  fee  Vera- 
trum 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 

Hepatoriunt ,  fee  Eupatorium 
Htptapbyllum,  fee  Potentilli 
Heraclettm,  fee  Sphondyli- 
urn 

Herba  Gerardi,  fee  Ange¬ 
lica 

Herba  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Hermannia 

Hermodaftylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Hefperis 

Hibifcus 

Hieracium 

Hippocaflanum,  fee  Efculus 

Hippocratea 

Hippocrepis 

Hippolapatbum,  fee  Lapa- 
thum 
Hippomane 
Hippophae 

Hippofelinum,  fee  Smyrni- 
um 

Hirundinaria,  fee  Afclepias 

Holchus 

Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacintbus  Peruvianus,  fee  Or- 
nithogalum 
Hyacinthus  Euberofus,  fee  Cri- 
num 
Hydrangea 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum,  fee  Lapa- 
thum 
Hydrophyllon 
Hydropiper,  fee  Polygonum 
Hyofcyamus 
Hypecoon  . 

Hypericum 

Hypericum  frutex ,  fet  Spi- 
raea 
Hyfl'opus 


J  ACE  A,  fee  Centaurea 
facobrea,  fee  Othonna  Sc 
Senecio 
Jalapa 

fafminoides,fee  Ceftru  m  &Ly- 
cium 
Jafminutn 
Iatropha 
Iberis 

Ibifcus ,  fee  Hibifcus 
lcaco,  fet  Chryfobalanus 
Ilex 

-  Y  Impa 


I  N 


fmpatiens 

Jmperatoria 

Inga,  fee  A caci'a 

Intibus,  fee  Cichorium 

Jnula 

Johnfonia 

Jpoaicea 

Iris 

iris  lulbofa ,  fee  Xiphium 
Iris  Perfica ,  fee  Xiphium 
Jfatis 
Jfopyrum 

Jfora,  fee  Helidleres 
Itea 

fudaica  Arbor,  fee  Cercis 

Juglans 

'Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 

Julian ,  fee  Hefperis. 

j uncus 

Juniperus 

J  ufliaea 

Jufiicia 

lxia 

K. 


KALI,  fee  Salfola 
Kalmia 
Laratas 
Kempfera 

Kelmia,  fee  Hibifcus 

K'ggilaria 

Knautia 


L. 


LAP  LAB,  fee  Phafeolus 
Labrum  V eneris ,  fee 
Dipfacus 

1-alrufca,  Jee  Vitis 
laburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
J.acryma  Jobi ,  fee  Coix 
J  abiuca 

LaBttea  Agnihi,  fee  Valeria¬ 
na 

Lagcecia 

1  agopus,  fe  Trifolium 
Taniiu  m 

Lampjar.a,  fee  Lapfana 
Lantana 

Lapathum,  fee  Rumex 
l  .apfana 

Larix  * 

Laferpitium 

Lathyrus 

I/avatera 

Lavendula 

I. aureola,  fee  Daphne 

Laurc-cirafus ,  fee  Padus 

Taurus 


Laurus  Alexandrina ,  fee  Ruf- 
cus 

Later  us  ‘Linus,  fee  Tin  us 
Lawfonia 
Lens,  fee  Ervum 
Lentijcus,  fee  Piflacea 
Lecr.tcpetalon,  Jee  Leontice 
Leor.tice 
Teomodon 
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D  E  .  X  L 

Leonurus 

Lepidium 

Lepi  doc  a  rpodendron ,  fee  Protea 
Leucanthemum,  Jee  Anthemis 
&  Chryfanthemum 
Leucoium 
Lichen 
Ligufticum 
Liguftrum 
Lilace,  fee  Syringa 
Liliafirum,  fee  Hemerocallis 
Lilio-Afphodelus,  fee  Hemero- 
callis  Sc  Crinum 
Lilio-Fritillaria,  fee  Fritillaria 
Lilio  Hyaciu tlous,  fee  S c i /la 
Liiio  NarciJJus,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lilium 

Lilium  Conn: allium,  fee  Con- 
vallaria 

Lilium  Perjicum,  fee  Fritilla¬ 
ria 

Lilium  Superbum f  fee  Gloriofa 

Limodorum 

Limon 

Limonium 

Linaria 

Lingua  Cervina 
Linum 

Linum  Umbilicatum,  fee  Cy- 
nogloITum 
Lippia 
Liquidamber 
Lithofpermum 
Lobelia 

Lobus  Ecbinatus,  fee  Guilan- 
dina 

Lonchitis 

Lenicera 

Loranthus 

Lotus 

Lotus  Arbor,  fee  Celtis 

Ludvigia 

LufFa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Luteola ,  fee  Refeda 

Lychnidea,  Jee  Phlox 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

lyjimachia  Gaieriaeulata,  fee 
Scutellaria 

Lyfimachia  non  Pappofa,  fee 
Onagra 

Lyfimachia  Siliqunfa,  fee  Epi- 
Jobium 
Lythrum 

M. 

A C ALE B,  fee  Cerafus 
Magnolia 
Mahaleb,  fee  Cerafus 
Major  ana,  fee  Origanum 
Mala  JEthiopica,  Jee  Ly  CO - 
perficon 


Mala  Armeniaca,  fee  Arme- 
. niaca 

Mala  Cotonea,  fee  Cydonia 

Mala  Infana,  fee  Melongena 

Malacoidcs,  fee  Malope 

Malope 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malva  Arborea,  fee  Lavatera 
Malva  Rofea,  fee  Alcea 
Malus 

Malta  At meniaca,  fee  Arme¬ 
niaca 

Malus  Aurantia,  fee  Auran- 
tium 

Malus  Limonia,  fee  Limon 
Malus  Perjica,  Jee  Perfica 
Malus  Punica,  fee  Punica 
Mamnaea 

Mancanilla,  fee  Hippomane 
Mandragora 
Manihot,  fee  latropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiafrum,  fee  Sideritis 
Marrubium 

Marrubium  nigrum,  fee  Bal- 
lote 

Martynia 

Marum,  fee  Teucrium 

Marum  mulgare,  fee  Satureja 

Mafi china,  fee  Satureja 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia 

Mays,  fee  Zea 

Meadea 

Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Melaltoma 

Melia 

Melianthus 

Melilotus,  fee  T rigonella 
Melifla 

MelifJ'a  Turcica,  fee  Dracoce- 
phalon 
Melo 

Melocaflus,  fee  Callus 
Melocarduus ,  fee  Cadi  us 
Melochia,  fee  Corchorus 
Melongena 

Melopepo,  fee  Cucurbita 
Melothria 
Menifpermum 
Mentha 

Mentha  Cataria ,  fee  Nepeta 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mefembryanthemum 

Mefpilus 

Methonica,  fee  Gloriofa 
Meum,  fee  Athamanta 
Mezereon,  fee  Thymelaca 
Micropus 
Milium 

Millefolium ,  fee  Achillaza 

Milleria 

Mimofa 

Mimulus 


Mirabilis 

Mitella 

Moldansica,  fee  Dracocepha- 
lon 

Molle,  fee  Schinus 
Molucca,  fe  Mollucella 
Mollucella 
Moly,  fee  Allium' 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin,  fee  Spondias 
Montia,  fee  Heliocarpus 
Morina 
Morus 

Mcfhatellina,  fee  Adoxa 
Muntingia 

Murucuia,  fee  Pafli  flora 

Mu  fa 

Mufcari 

Muf  ipula,  J'ee  Silene 
M ulcus 
Myagrum 

Myofotis,  fe  Ceraflium 

Myofurus 

Myrica 

Myrrhis,  fee  Chterophyllum, 
Scandix,  &  Sifon 
Myrtus 

Myrtus  Brabantica,  fee  My¬ 
rica 

Myxa,  fee  Cordia 

N. 

APELLUS,  fee  Aco- 
nitum 

N  ap;ea 

Napus,  fee  Braffica  &  Rapa 
Narcifj  Leucoium ,  fee  Galan- 
thus 

NarciUns 

Nallurtium 

Nafurtium  Indicum,  fee  Tro- 
pseolum 
Nepeta 
Netium 
Nicoriana 
Nigella 

Nigelafrum,  fee  Agroftemma 
Niffclia,  fee  Lathyrus 
Noli  me  t anger e,  fee  Impatiens 
Nummularia ,  fee  Lyfimachia 
Nux  Juglans,  fee  Juglans 
Nux  Vefcaria,  fee  Staphylsea 
Nydlanthes 
Nymphasa 

O. 

O  BELLS  COTHECA,  fee 
Rudbeckia 
Ochrus,  fee  Pifum 
O cuius  Chrifii,  fee  Horminum 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oenothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 

Omphalodes ,  fet  Cynogloflum 

Onagra 


Qnagra,  fee  Oenothera 

Phalangium,  fee  Anthcricum 

Sanguiforba 

Onobrychis 

Phafcoloides,  fee  Glycine 

Sanguis  Draconis,  fet  Palma 

Ononis  .  1 

Phafeolus 

Sanicula 

Onopordum 

Philadelphus 

r\UAMGCLIT,  fee  Tpo- 

Santolina 

Ophiogloflum 

Phillyrea 

mxa 

Sapindus 

Ophrys 

Phlomis 

Qjercus 

Saponaria 

Opulus,  fee  Viburnum 

Phlox 

£> '  uinquefolium ,  fee  Potentilla 

Sapota 

Opuntia 

Phylica 

Sarracena 

Orchis 

Phyllanthus 

R. 

Satureja 

Orecfelinum,  fee  Athamanta 

Phyllis 

Satyriom 

Origanum 

Phyfalis 

TJ  ANDIA 

Saururus 

Orinthogalum 

Phytolacca 

X\.  Ranunculus 

Saxifraga 

Orinthopodium ,  fee  Ornitho-  1 

Piercea 

Rapa 

Scabiofa 

pus 

Pilofella,  fee  Hieracium 

Raphanus 

Scandix 

Ornithopus 

Pimpinella 

Rapijlrum,  fee  Sinapis 

Schinus 

Orobus 

Pimpinella  Sanguiforba,  fee 

Rapunculus 

Scilla 

Oryza 

Poterium  &  Sanguiforba 

Rapuntium 

Sclarea 

Ofmunda 

Pinafer,  fee  Pinus 

Rauvolfia 

Scolymus 

Ofteofpermum 

Pinguicula 

Refeda 

Scordium,  fee  Teucrtum 

Ofyris 

Pinus 

Rhabarbarum,  fee  Rheum 

Scorpiurus 

Othonna 

Piper 

Rbabarbarum  Monachorum,  fee 

Scorzonera 

Oxalis 

Pifonia 

Rumex 

Scrophularia 

Oxyacantha,  fee  Berberis 

Piftacia 

Rhamnoides,  fee  Hippophae 

Scutellaria 

OxySf  fee  Oxalis 

Pifum 

Rhamnus 

Secale 

Pifum  Cordatum,  fee  Cardiof- 

Rhaponticutn,  fee  Rheum 

Securidaca 

P. 

permum 

Rhexia 

Sedum 

Pittonia,  fee  Tournefortia 

Rhinanthus 

Selago 

•pADUS 

Plantago 

Rhodiola 

Selinum 

J7  Paeonia 

Platanus 

Rhododendron 

Sernpervivum 

Paliurus 

Plumbago 

Rhus 

Senecio 

Palma 

Plumeria 

Ribes 

Senna 

Panax 

Podophyllum 

Ricinoides ,  fee  latropha 

Serapias 

Pancratium 

Poinciana 

Ricinus 

Serjana,  fee  Paullinia 

Papaver 

Polemonium 

Rivinia 

Serpentaria ,  fet  Arifto'ochia 

Papaver  Corniculatum,  fee 

Polianthes 

Robinia 

Serratula 

Chelidonium 

Polium 

Rondeletia  , 

Sefamum 

Papaver  Spinofum,  fee  Arge* 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula 

Rofa 

Sefeli 

mone 

Polygala 

Rofa  Sincnfis ,  fee  Hibifcus 

Sherardia 

Papaya,  fee  Carica 

Polygonatutn,  fee  Convallaria 

Rofmarinus 

Sherardia.  V'aill.  fee  Verbena 

Parietaria 

Polypodium 

Royena 

Sicyoides ,  fee  Sicyos 

Paris 

Pornum  Adami ,  fee  Auran- 

Rubia 

Sicyos 

Parkinfonia 

tium 

Rubus 

Sida 

Parnaffia 

Populago,  fee  Caltha 

Rudbeckia 

Sideritis 

Paronychia 

Populus 

Ruellia 

Sideroxylum 

Parthenium 

Porrum 

Rumex 

Sigelbekia 

Paflerina 

Portulaca 

Rufcus 

Silene 

Paffiflora 

Potentilla 

Ruta 

Siler 

Paltinaca 

Poterium 

Ruta  Canina,  fee  Scrophula. 

Siliqua,  fee  Ccf'ton’a 

Pavia 

Prafium 

ria 

SiRquaJirum,  fee  Cercis 

Paullinia 

1  Prenanthes 

Ruta  Mur  aria,  fee  Adian- 

Silphium 

Pedicularis 

Primula 

thum 

Sinapi 

Peganum 

Prinos 

Ruta  SylveJIris,  fee  Peganum 

Sinapijirum,  fe  Cleome 

Pelecinus,  fee  BilTerula 

Protea 

Ruyfchiana 

Sifarum 

Pentaphylloides ,  fee  Po  ten  till  a 

Prunus 

Sifon 

Pentapetes 

Pfeudoacacia,  fee  Robinia 

S. 

Sifymbrium 

Pepo,  fee  Cucurbita 

Pftudodiclamnos,  fee  Marru- 

Sifyrinchium 

Perefkia 

bium 

QABINA 

Sium 

Periclymenum 

{  Pfidium 

O  Saccharum 

Smilax 

Periploca 

Pforalea 

Sagittaria 

Smyrnium 

Perfea 

Pfylium,  fee  Plantago 

Sa/icaria,  fee  Lythrum 

Solanoides,  fet  Piercea 

Perfica 

Ptarmica,  fee  Achillas 

Salicomia 

Solanom 

Perficaria 

Ptelea 

Salix 

Soldanella 

Pervinca ,  fee  Vinca 

I  Pulegium 

Salfola 

Solid  ago 

Petafites 

Pulmonaria 

Salvia 

Sonchus 

Petiveria 

Pulfatilla 

Salvia  AgreJUs ,  fee  Teucrium 

Sophora 

Petrea 

Punica 

Sambucus 

Sorbus 

Petrcfelinum,  fee  Apium 

Pyracantha ,  fee  Mefpilus 

Samolus 

Sorbus  Sylvefris,  fee  Crataegus 

Peucedanum 

Pyrola 

Samyda 

Spartium  _ 

Phaca 

Pyrus 

Sanguinaria 

Spergula 

J  V  2  Spot- 
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Spermacoce 

Sphasranthus 

Sphondylium 

Spigelia 

Spina  Alba,  fee  Mefpilus 

Spina  Nigra,  fee  Prunus 

Spinacia 

Spinea 

Stachys 

St<ehelina 

Stapelia 

Staphylaea 

Statice 

Stewartia 

Stcebe 

Stoechas 

Stramonium ,  fee  Datura 

Stratiotes 

Styrax 

Suber,  fee  Quercus 
Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 

T. 

TABERNiEMON- 
TANA 

Tacamahacea ,  fee  Populus 

Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus,  fee  Tamarix 

Tamarix 

Tamus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia,  fee  Cratcva 

Tarconanthus 

Taxus 

Tekpbioides,  fee  Andrachne 


Telephium 

Terebintbus ,  fee  Piftacia 
Ternatea ,  fee  Clitoria 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 

Tetragonocarpos ,  fee  TetragO 
nia 

Tetragonotheca 

Teucrium 

Thaliftrum 

Thaplia 

Thlafpi 

Theligonum 

Theobroma 

Thlafpidium ,  fee  Iberis 

Thuya 

Thymbra 

Thymelaa,  fee  Daphne 

Thymus 

Tiarella 

Tilia 

Tinus,  fee  Viburnum 

Tithymalus 

Toluifera 

Tordilium 

Tormentilla 

Tournefortia 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tragacantha 

Tragia 

Tragopogon 

Tragofelinum,  fee  Pimpinella 

Tribulus 

Trichomanes 

Trichofanthes 

Trichoftema 

Tridax 

Trifolium 


N 

Trigonella 

Trillium 

Triofteum 

Tripolium,  fee  After 

Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Trollius 

Tropasolum 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Turnera 

Turritis 

Tuifilago 

V. 

V  ACC  ARIA,  fee  Sapo- 
oaria 

Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Valeriana  Greeca,  fee  Polemo- 
nium 

Valerianella,  fee  Valeriana 

Vanilla 

Vella 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Verbena 

Verbefina 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Vicia 

Vinca 

Vincetoxicum ,  fee  Afclepias 
Viola 

Viorna,  fee  Clematis 
Virga  Aurea ,  fee  SolidagO 
Viicum 

Vifnaga,  fee  Daucus 


k 

u  s. 

Vitex 

Vitis 

Fit  is  Idee  a,  fee  Vaccinium 

Vitis  Syhefris ,  fee  Clematis 

Ulex 

Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Urena 

Urtica 

Uva  Urfi 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 

W. 

WACHENDORFIA 
Walkeria 
Waltheria 
Warneria 
Watfonia 

X. 

XERANTHEMUM 
Xiphion 

Xylon 

Y. 

Yucca 

Z. 

ZANTHOXYLUM 
Zinziber,  fee  Amo- 

mum 

Ziziphora 

Ziziphus 
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PLANTS  mentioned  in  this  W  O  R  K. 


Referring  to 


A. 

BELE-Tree,  fee  Populus 
Acacia,  or  Egyptian  Thorn, 
fee  Acacia 
Acacia,  the  Falfe,  fee  Robivia 
Acacia,  the  German,  fee  Primus 
Acacia,  the  three- thorned,  or  Honey - 
Loculi,  fee  Gleditfia 
Aconite,  or  Wolf’s-bane,  fee  Aconitum 
Aconite,  the  Winter,  fee  Helleborus 
Adam’s  Apple,  fee  Aurantium 
Adder’s  Tongue,  fee  Ophicgloffum 
Adder’s  Wort,  or  Snake-weed,  fee  Bi - 
forta 

Adonis  Flower,  fee  Adonis 

African  Marigold,  fee  Pagetes 

Agrimony,  fee  Agritnonia 

Agrimony,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Ague-tree,  or  Saffafras,  fee  Laurus 

Alecoaft,  or  Coaftmary,  fee  Panacetum 

Alehoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glecoma 

Alder -tree,  fee  Alnus 

Alder,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Frangula 

Alheal,  fee  Panax 

Alheal,  the  Clown’s,  fee  Siderith 

Alifander,  or  Alexander,  fee  Smyrnium 

Alkanet,  fee  Ancbvfa 

Allelujah,  or  Wood  Sorrel,  fee  Oxalis 

Alligator  Pear,  fee  Perfea 

Allfpice,  fee  Cariophyllus 

Almond -tree,  fee  Amygdalus 

Almond,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Perfea 

Almond,  the  Ethiopian,  fee  Brabeium 

Aloe,  fee  Agave 

Amaranth,  fee  Amaranthus  and  Celofa 
Amaranth,  the  Globe,  fee  Gomphrena 
Amber- tree,  fee  Anthofpermum 
Anemony,  fee  Anemone 
An  is,  fee  Apium 
Apple,  fee  Malus 
Apple,  the  Cultard,  fee  Annona 
Apple  of  Love,  fee  Lycoperfcon  and  Sola¬ 
tium 


LATIN 


Apple,  the  Mad,  fee  Melongena 
Apple,  Male  Balfam,  fee  Momordica 
Apple,  the  Paradife,  fee  Malus 
Apple,  the  Sour,  or  Sourfop,  fee  An- 

ticna 

Apple,  the  Sweet,  or  Sugar,  Id. 

Apple,  the  Thorn,  fee  Datura 
Apricot,  fee  Armeniaca 
Archangel,  fee  Lamium 
Aron,  or  Wake-robin,  fee  Arum 
Arrow-root,  fee  Maranta 
Arfmart,  fee  Perfcaria 
Artichoke 

Artichoke  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Helianthus 
Afarabacca,  fee  Afarum 
Alh,  fee  Fraxinus 
Alh,  the  Mountain,  fee  Sorbus- 
Af paragrafs,  or  Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Af- 
paragus 

Afpen-tree,  fee  Populus 
Afphodel ,  fee  Afphodelus 
Afphodel,  the  African ,  fee  Anthericum 
Afphodel  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallit  and  Cri- 
num 

Avens,  fee  Geum 
Avenue 

Avocado  Pear,  fee  Perfea 
Ax- vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Azarole,  fee  Mefpilus 

B. 

BA  L  M  of  Gilead,  fee  Dracocepbalon 
Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  fee  Abies 
Balfam  of  Capevi,  fee  Copaiba 
Balfam-tree,  fee  Pifacia 
Balfamine,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfam  Apple,  fee  Momordica 
Bamboo  Cane,  fee  Arundo 
Bonana,  fee  Mufa 
Baneberries,  fee  Aflera 
Barbadoes  Cherry,  fee  Malpighia 
Barbados  Flower-fence,  fee  Pdttciana 


NAMES. 


Barberry,  fee  Bcrberis 
Barley,  fee  Hordeum 
Barley,  the  Naked,  fee  Priticum 
Barrenwort,  fee  Epimedium 
Bafil,  fee  Ocymum 
Bafil,  the  Stone,  fee  Acinos 
Ballard  Acacia ,  fee  Robinia 
Ballard  Dittany,  fee  Marrubiunt 
Bachelor’s  Button,  fee  Lychnis  and  Cen - 
taurea 

Bachelor’s  Pear,  fee  Solatium 
Baulm,  fee  Meliffa 
Baulm,  the  Molucca ,  fee  Moluccella 
Baulm,  the  Pur  key,  fee  Dracocepbalon 
Bay,  fee  Laurus 
Bay  of  Alexandria,  fee  Rufcusi 
Bay,  the  Cherry,  fee  Padus 
Bay,  the  Indian ,  fee  Laurus 
Bay,  the  Rofe,  fee  Nerium 
Bay,  the  Sweet-dowering,  fee  Magnolia 
Bead-tree,  fee  Melia 
Beam,  the  Hard,  or  Hornbeam,  fee 
Carpinus 

Beam -tree,  the  White,/-#  Crategus 
Bean,  fee  Faba 

Bean,  the  Bog,  or  Bogbean,  fee  Meny - 
anthes 

Bean,  the  Kidney,  or  French ,  fee  Pha - 
feolus 

Bean,  Caper,  fee  Zygophyllum 
Bean,  Trefoil,  fee  Cytifus 
Bean  tree,  fee  Erythrina 
Bean,  the  Kidney  Bean-tree,  fee  Glycine 
Beard,  the  old  Man’s,  fee  Clematis 
Bear’s  Breech,  fee  Acanthus 
Bear’s  Ear,  fee  Auricula 
Bear’s  Ear  Sanicle,  fee  Cortufa  and  Ver¬ 
ba  f  cum 

Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Helleborus 
Bedinjan,  or  Pottle  John,  fee  Melongena 
Bedllraw,  our  Lady’s,  fee  Gallium 
Bee  Flower,  fee  Orchis 
Beech-tree,  fee  Fagus 

Bee? 


Beet,  fie  Beta 

Bel!  Hower,  fee  Campanula 

Bells,  the  Canterbury,  Id. 

Bell's  Hair,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Bell  Flower,  the  Peach- leaved,  fie  Cam¬ 
panula 

Bell  Flower,  the  Steeple,  Id. 

Bell  Pepper ,  fe  Capficum 
Belly-ache  Weed,  fee  latropha 
Belniulk,  or  Abelmofck,  fee  Hibifius 
Benjamin-tree,  fe  Laurus 
Bennet  Flerb,  Jee  Geutn 
Berberry,  fee  Berberjs 
Eetony,  fee  Betonica 
Betony,  Paul's,  fee  Veronica 
Betcny,*the  Wat<^,  fee  Scroplularia 
Bethlehem  Star',  fee  Ornitbogalum 
Bifoil,  or  Twayblade,  fee  Opbyris 
Bilberry,  fee  V actinium 
4  Bindweed,  fe  Convolvulus 
Bindweed,  the  black,  fee  Tamus 
Bindweed,  the  prickly,  fee  Smitax 
Birch-tree,  fee  Betula 
Birch-tree  of  America ,  fe  Bifacia 
Bird  Cherry,  fee  Padus 
Bird’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis  and  Primula 
Bird’s  Foot,  fee  Ornithopus 
Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil,  fe  Lotus 
Bird’s  Ned,  Jee  Daucus 
Bird  Pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Birthwort,  Arifiolochia 
Bifhop’s  Weed,  fee  Ammi 
Bitter- fweet,  fee  Solanum 
Bitter  Vetch,  fee  Orcbus 
Bitterwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Blackberry,  fee  Rulus 
Black  Briony,  fee  Tamus 
Blackthorn,  fie  Prunus 
Bladder  Nut,  fie  Staphylfta 
Bladder  Nut,  the  African ,  fee  Royeni-a 
Bladder  Sena,  fee  Colutea 
Blights 

Biite,  fie  Blitum 
Blood  Flower,  fie  Urn  man  thus 
Blocdvvort,  fee  Rumex 
Bluebottle,  Jee  Hyatinthus  and  Centaurea 
Bolbonach,  or  white  Satten,  fie  Luna - 
ria 

Bonana,  fie  Mu/a 
Borecole,  fee  Braffica 
Borrage,  fie  Borrago 
Box,  Jee  Bux?;s 
Box-thorn,  J'ce  Lycium 
Brake,  fee  Filix 
Bramble,  fee  Rubus 
Brank-uriine,  fe  Acanthus 
Bread,  St.  John's,  fe  Ceralonia 
Briar,  the  Sweet,  fee  Rcfa 
Briar,  the  Wild,  Id. 

Briony,  fee  Bricnia 
Briitol  Flower,  fee  Lychnis 
Erimltonewort,  fe  P eucedanum 
Broccoli,  J'ee  BrajJica 
Brooklime,  fee  Veronica 
Broom,  fee  Genifia 
Broom,  the  Butcher’s,  fie  Ruc/us 
Broom,  the  Green,  fee  Spartium 
Broom,  the  Spanijh,  fee  Genifia 
Broom,  the  White,  fee  Spartium 


N 


D 


E 


X. 


Broom,  Rape,  fe  Orobanche 
Brownwort,  fee  Scropbularia  and  Prunella 
Bruifewort,  fee  Lychnis 
Buckfhorn,  or  Hartlhorn  Plantain ,  fee 


Plantago 


Buckthorn,  fee  Rhamnus 
Buckihorn,  the  Sea,  fee  Hippophae 
Buck  Wheat,  fee  Helxine 
Budding,  Inoculating 
Bugle,  fee  Bugula 
Buglofs,  fee  Anchufa 
Buglofs,  the  Viper's,  fee  Echium 
Builace-tree,  fee  Prunus 
Bully- tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Burdock,  Jee  Artiium 
Burdock,  the  Idler,  fee  Xanthium 
Burnet,  fee  Sanguiforba 
Burnet  Saxifrage,  fee  Pimpinella 
Butcher’s  Broom,  fee  P.ujcus 
Butter- bur,  fee  Petaftes 
Butterfly  Flower,  fee  Orchis 
Butterwort,  fee  Pinguicula 
Button-tree,  Jee  Plat  anus  and  Cepbalan- 
thus 

Button -tree  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Conocarpus. 


CABBAGE,  fee  Brafjica 

Cabbage,  the  Sea,  fie  Crambe 
Caobage-tree,  fee  Palma 
Csjou,  fee  Anacardium 
Cal  aba  fh,  fie  Cucurbita 
Calabafa  tree,  fie  Crefcentia 
Calamint,  fee  Meliffa 
Calamint,  the  Water,  fee  Mentha 
Caltrops,  fee  Tribulus 
Calves  Snout,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Cammock,  fie  Ononis 
Camomile,  fee  An  the  mis 
Camphire-tree,  fie  Laurus 
|  Campion,  fie  Lychnis 
I  C and[e-berry-  tree,  fee  Myrica 
j  Candy  Carrot,  fee  Atbamanta. 

I  Candy- tuft,  fie  Iberis 
)  Candy-tuft  Tree,  Id. 
j  Cane,  the  Bamboo,  yL’  Arundo 
Cane,  the  Indian  flowering,  J'ce  Canna 
Cane,  the  dumb,  fee  Arum 
Cane,  the  Fifhing-rod,  fee  Arundo 
Cane,  the  Sugar,  fee  Saccharum 
Canter  bury-  bell,  fee  Campanula 
Caper,  fie  Capparis 
Caper,  the  Bean,  fee  Zygophylltim 
Caraway,  fee  Carum 
Cardinal’s  F  lower,  fee  Rapuntium  \ 
Capline  I  hi  Idle,  fie  Carlina 
Catlock,  fee  Sinapis  and  Raphanus 
Carnation,  fee  Diantbus  *■  ' 

Carnation,  the  Spanijh ,  fee  Fointiana 
Carob,  fee  Ctratonia 
Carrot,  fee  Daucus 
Carrot,  the  Deadly,  fie  Thapfia 
Carrot,  the  Candy,  fie  Athamanta 
Carrot,  the  Scorching,  fee  Thapfia 
Caflada,  or  Caflavi,  fee  Iatropha 
Caflidony,  fee  Staechas 
Caflidony,  the  Mountain,  fee  Gnapha- 
lium 


Caflidony,  the  Golden,  Id. 

Caffioberry-tree,  fie  Cajfne 
Catchfiy,  fee  Silene 
Caterpillar  Plant,  fee  Scorpiurus 
Cat  Mint,  fee  Nepeta 
Cauliflower,  fie  Brajfca 
Cedar  of  Bermudas,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar  of  Carolina ,  Id. 

Cedar,  the  Baftard ,  fee  Theobroma 
Cedar  of  Libanus,  fee  Larix 
Cedar  of  Lycia,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar,  the  White,  fee  Cupref  us 
Celandine,  fee  Chclidonium 
Celeri,  fee  Apium 
Centaury,  fie  Gentiana 
Ceterach,  fee  Afplenium  .  t\ 

Chamomile,  fee  Anthtmis  (f  (iTff  Jf7l 

Cha'lock,  /«  Sinafh  ’tWa 

Charvill,  fee  Chveropbyllum 

Chafte-tree,  fee  Vitex 

Cheefe-runnet,  fee  Gallium 

Cherry-tree,  fie  Cerafus 

Cherry  Bay,  fie  Padus 

Cherry  of  Barbadces,  fee  Malpigbia 

Cherry,  the  Bird,  fie  Padus 

Cherry  Laurel,  Id. 

Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  fee  Cornus 
Cherry,  the  Portugal ,  fee  Padus 
Cherry,  the  Cowhedge,  fee  Malpighi '<2 
Cherry,  the  Winter,  fee  Phyfalis  and 
Solanum 

Cherry,  the  perfumed,  fee  Cerafus 
Chervil!,  fie  Chmrophyllum 
Chelln in- tree,  fee  Cafianea 
Cheilnut,  the  Horfe,  fie  F/culus 
ChelKut,  the  fcarlet  Horfe,  J'ee  Pavia 
Chiches,  fee  Cicer 
Chickling  Pea,  fee  Latbyrus 
Chick  weed,  fee  Alfine 
Chick  weed,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Cu - 
cubalus 

Chives,  fee  Cepa 
Chocolate  Nut,  fee  Cocoa 
Chriflmafs  Rcfe,  fee  Helleborus 
Chrifl’s  Thorn,  fee  Paliurus 
Chriftopher  Herb,  fee  Afiea 
Cibouls,  fie  Cepa 
Cicely,  J'ee  Cbarophyllum 
Cinquefoil,  fee  Pcteniilla 
Cinquefoil  Shrub,  Id. 

Cinnamon,  fee  Laurus 

Ciftus,  or  Rock  Ro (e,  fee  Ci/ius 

Cillus,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Ilelianthemum 

Citron-tree,  fee  Citrum 

Citrul,  fee  Anguria 

Cives,  J'ee  Cepa 

Clary,  the  Garden,  fie  Sclarea 
Clary,  the  wild,  fee  Horminum 
Climber,  fie  Clematis  and  Vitis 
Clivers,  fee  Aparine 
Cloud  Berry,  fie  Rubus 
Clover,  fee  Tri folium 
Clover,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 
Clove  Gilbflower,  fee  Diantbus 
•. lowns  Woundwort,  fee  Sideritis 
Co  a  Ilm  ary,  fee  Tan  ace  turn 
Cob  Nut,  Ccrylus 
Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 
Cockl'comb,  fee  Rbinanthus 

Cockfcomb 


Cockfcomb  Amaranth,  /<?  Celofia 
Cock  (head,  fee  Onobrycbis 
Cocoa  Nut,  fee  Coccus 
Codiin  tree,  fee  Ma!us 
Codlins  and  Cream,  fee  Epilobium 
Coffee 

Cole  S.’ed,  fee  BraJJica 
Colewort,  Id. 

Colewort,  the  Sea,  fee  Conrvolruulits 
Colli  flower,  fee  BraJJica 
Co!oquintida,'/fe  Cucumis 
Coltsfoot,  fee  Tujflago 
Co’tsfoot,  the  Alpine,  fee  Cacalia 
Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia 
Columbine,  the  feathered,  fee  Thalic- 
trum 

Comfry,  fee  Symphytum 

Com  fry,  the  fpotted,  fee  Pulmonaria 

Compofts 

Confound,  the  great,  fee  Symphytum 
Confound,  the  middle,  fee  Bugula 
Confound,  the  lead,  fee  Beilis 
Confound,  Saracens,  fe  Solidugo 
Confer  vatory,  fee  Green -houfe 
Conval  Lily,  fee  Conamllaria 
Coral  tree,  fee  Erythrina 
Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum 
Cork- tree,  fee  Suler 
Corn  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
Corn  Flag,  fee  Gladiolus 
Corn  Marigold,  fee  Chrf ,n  the  mum 
Corn  Violet,  fe  Campanula 
Corn  Sallad,  fee  Valeriana 
Cornelian  Cherry,  Id. 

Cornel  tree,  fee  Cornus 

Coflmary,  fe  Tanacetum 

Cotton,  fee  Gojfipium 

Cotton,  the  Silk,  fee  Bombax 

Cotton  Weed,  fee  Filago 

Couch,  or  Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

Coventry  Bells,  fee  Campanula 

Cowl,  the  Friers,  fee  Arum 

Cow  flip,  fee  Primula 

Cowflip  of  /erufalern,  fee  Pulmonaria 

Cows  Lungwort,  fee  Ferbafum 

Crab  tree,  fee  Mains 

Cranefbill,  fee  Geranium 

Crefs,  fe  Aafurtium 

Crefs,  the  Indian,  fee  Tropeolum 

Crefs,  the  Sciatica,  fee  lberis 

Crefs,  the  Swines,  fee  Cochlearia 

Crefs,  the  Water,  fee  Sfymbrium 

Crefs,  the  Winter,  Id. 

Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch,  fee  Lathyrus 
Crofs-wort,  fee  C.ruciata 
Crofs  of  fenfalem ,  fee  Lychnis 
Crowfoot,  Jee  Ranunculus 
Cro  w  Garlick,  fee  Cepa 
Crow  Flowers,  fee  Lychnis 
Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria 
Cuckow  Flower,  fee  Car  damme 
Cucumbrr,  fee  Cucumis 
Cucumber,  the  wild,  fee  Momorjica 
Cudweed,  f  e  Gnaphalium  and  Filago 
Cullion,  fee  Orchis 
Cumin,  fee  Cuminum 
Currant  trey,  fee  Ribes 
Cuflard  Apple,  fe  Annona 
Cyprefs-trce,  fee  Cuprefus 


index. 

Cyprefs,  the  Garden,  or  Lavender  Cot¬ 
ton,  fee  Santolina 

Cyprefs,  the  Summer,  fee  Chenopcdium 

D. 

DAfFodil,  fee  NanciJJus 

Daffodil  Lily,  fee  Amaryllis 
Daffodil,  the  Sea,  fee  Pancratium 
Daily,  fee  Beilis 

Daify,  the  Ox  Eye,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Dames  V  iolet,  Jee  tiefjeris 
Dandelion,  fee  Leon  to  don 
Danewort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Sambu- 
cus 

Date  tree,  fee  Palma 

Dace  Plum,  fee  Diofpyrus 

Day  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallis 

Dead  Nettie,  fee  Lamium 

Deadly  Carrot,  fee  Thapfia 

Deadly  Niglitfhadc,  fee  Atropa 

Devil  in  a  Bufh,  fee  Nigella 

Devil’s  Bit,  fee  Scahiofa 

Diers  Broom,  fee  Genijla 

Diers  V/eed,  Jee  Refeda 

Dili,  fee  An  ct  burn 

Diflaff  Thiltle,  fee  Atrapiylis 

Dittander,  or  Peppervvort,  fee  Lepidium 

Dittany,  fee  Origanum 

Dittany,  the  Baffard,  fee  Marrubutm 

Dittany,  the  white,  fee  Difiamr.us 

Dock,  Jee  Rumex 

Doftor  Tinkers  Weed,  fee  Triofeum 
Doglbane,  fee  Apocymim ,  Ajctepias ,  and 
Cynanchum 

Dogberry -tree,  fee  Cornus 
Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Dog’s  Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
Dog  s  Tooth,  fee  Erythronium 
Dog’s  Stones,  fee  Orchis 
Dog’s  Tongue,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Dogwood,  fie  Cornus 
Dogwood  of  Jamaica,  fee  Rolinia 
Dogwood  of  Virginia,  fee  L (turns 
Double  Leaf,  or  Twy blade,  fee  Ophris 
Double  longue,  fee  Rufus 
Dove’s  Foot,  Jee  Geranium 
Dragons,  fee  Dracontiurn 
Dragon-tree,  fee  Palma 
Dragon,  the  wild,  or  Tarragon,  fee 
Abrotanum 

Dropwort,  fee  Spiraea 
Dropwort,  the  Water,  fe  Otnanlhe 
Duck’s  Foot,  fe  Podophyllum 
Duck’s  Meat,  fee  Lenticula 
Dung 

Dvvale,  or  deadly  Nightlhade,yfe  Atropa 
Dwarf  Bay,  fee  Daphne 
Dwarf  Ciftus,  Jee  Helianthemum 
Dwarf  Almond,  fee  Perfsca 
Dwarf  Oak,  fee  ijuercus 
Dwarf  Trees 

E. 

ARTH 

Earth  Nut.  fee  Bunium 
Earth  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Earth  Peas,  the  African ,  fee  Arachis 


Eglantine,  fee  Rofar 

Elder- tree,  fee  Sambucus 

Elder,  the  Marfh,  fee  Viburnum 

Elder,  the  Spanijh,  fee  Saururus 

Elecampane,  fee  Inula 

Elm  tree,  fee  U/mus 

Enchanters  Nightfhade,  fee  Circma 

Endive,  fee  C.ichorium 

Eringo,  fee  Eryngium 

Efpalier 

Eternal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphalium  and  Xe- 
ranthemum 

Ever-green  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymc* 
num 

Ever  green  Oak,  fee  Quercus 
Ever-green  Privet,  Jee  Ligufirum 
Ever  gree»  Rofe,  fee  Rq/a 
Ever  green  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Lathy  us 
Eye-bright,  Jee  Euphrafa  / 

F. 

<  ■  v  -  • 

FE  A T II E  R  F E  W,  fee  Matricaria 
Feather,  the  Princes,  fee  Ama~ 
ranthus 

Felon^vort,  fee  Solanum 
Fellwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Fences 

Fennel,  fee  Famkulum 

Fennel,  the  Hogs,  fee  Peucedanum 

F’ennel-giant,  fee  Ferula 

Fennel,  the  fcorching,  fee  Thapfia 

Fennel  Flower,  fee  Nigella 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigonella 

Fern,  fee  Filix 

Fern,  the  fweer,  fee  Scandix 

Feverfew,  fee  Matricaria 

Feverfew,  the  Baffard,  fee  Parthenium  pv 

Fiddle  Dock,  fee  Rumex  )(t 

Fiddle  Wood,  Citharexylon 

Field  Bafil,  fee  Acinos 

Fig  tree,  fee  Ficus 

Fig,  the  Arched  Indian,  Id. 

Fig,  the  Indian,  fee  Opuntia 

Fig,  the  infernal,  fee  Argemone 

Fig,  Pharaoh's,  fee  Mu/a 

Fig,  Marigold,  Jte  Mefembryanthemu m 

Fig  wort,  fee  Serophula/ia 

Filbert,  fe  Corylus 

Fingrigo,  fee  Pi  ford  a 

Finochia,  fee  Fa-niculum 

Fir-trees,  Jee  Abies 

Fir,  the  Scotch,  fee  Pinus 

Flag,  the  Corn,  fee  Gladiolus 

Flag,  the  Common,  fee  Iris 

Flag,  the  fwcet-fcented,  fee  Acorns 

Flag,  the  yellow  Marfh fee  Iris 

Flax,  Jee  Liman 

Flax,  the  Toad,  fee  Linaria 

Fleabane,  fee  Coryza 

Fleabane,  the  African ,  fe  Tarconanthus 

Flea  wort ,  fee  P/y  Ilium 

FI  IX weed,  fee  Sfymbrium 

Flower 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris  and  Xiphior. 

Flower  gentle,  fee  Amaranihus 
flower  eternal,  fee  Xeranthemum 

Flower 
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Flower  cverlafting,  fee  GnnphaliurH 
Flower-fence,  fee  Poinciana 
Flower,  the  four  o’Clock,  fee  Mirabilis 
.Flower,  Sun,  fee  Hellantbus 
Fluelline,  fee  Veronica 
Fly  wort,  or  Catchfly,  fee  Lychnis  and 
Silene 

Fools  Stones, Orchis 
Foxglove,  fee  Digitalis 
Framboife,  fee  Rubus 
French  Cowflip,  fee  Auricula 
French  Honey fuckle,  fee  Hedyfarum 
French  Lavender,  fee  Stcechas 
French  Marigold,  fee  Tagetes 
French  Mercury,  fee  Mcrcurialis 
French  Wheat,  fee  Helxine 
French  Willow,  Epilobium 
Friers  Cowl,  fee  Arutn 
Fringe-tree;  fee  Chionanthus 
Fritillary,  fee  Fritillaria 
Fritillary  Crafla,  fee  Stapelia 
Fro  ft 
Fruit 

Fumatory,  fee  Fumaria 
Fumatory,  the  bulbous-rooted,  Id. 
Fumatory,  the  Bladder,  Id. 

Fumatory,  the  podded,  Id. 

Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Fuftick-tree,  fee  Morus 

G. 

ALE,  or  fweet  Willow,  fee  My- 
rica 

Galingale,  fee  Cyperus 
Gall  Oak,  fee  ffuercus 
Gardens 

Garlick,  Jee  Allium 

Garlick,  the  Crow,  or  wild,  fee  Cepa 

Gatton-tree,  Jee  Cornus 

Gaule,  or  Dutch  Willow,  fee  Myrica 

Gelder  Rofe,  fee  Viburnum 

Generation 

Gentian,  fee  Gentiana 

Gencianella,  Id. 

Germander,  fee  Teucrium 
Germander-tree,  Id. 

Germander,  the  Water,  Id. 

Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus 
Gilliflower,  the  Queen’s,  fee  He/peris 
Gilliflower,  the  Stock,  fee  Cbeiranthus 
Gill-go- by -Ground,  fee  Glechoma 
Ginger,  fee  Amomum 
Gladwin,  fee  Iris 

Glafs-wort,  fee  Salicornia  and  Salfola 
Glaftenbury  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Globe  Daify,  fee  Globularia 
Globe  Crowfoot,  fee  Trollius 
Globe  Amaranthus,  fee  Gomphrena 
Globe  Flower,  or  Bottle,  fee  Centauvea 
Globe  Thiftl c,.fee  Echinops 
Goats- beard,  fee  Tragopogon 
Goats -rue,  fee  Galega 
Goats-ftones,  fee  Orchis 
Goats-thorn,  fee  Tragacantha 
Gold  of  Pleafure,  J'ee  Myagrum 
Goldy-locks,  fee  Ghryfoconia 
Golden  flower-gentle,  fee  Amaranthus 
Golden  Cups,  fee  Ranunculus  and Trollius 
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Golden  Rod,  fee  Solidago 
Goofberry,  fee  GroJJ'ularia 
Goofoerry  of  Barbadoes,  J'ee  Pcrefkia 
Goofberry,  the  American ,  fee  Melafoma 
Goo'.’e-grafs,  fee  Aparine 
Goofe-foot,  J'ee  Chenopodium 
Gorfe,  or  Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Go-to  bed-at-Noon,  fee  Tragopogon 
Gourd,  J'ee  Cucurbit  a 
Gourd,  the  bitter,  Id. 

Gourd,  the  Indian  Tree,  fee  Crefentia 
Gourd,  the  four,  fee  Adanfonia 
Gout- wort,  Jee  jEgopodium 
Grafting 

Grain,  the  oily,  fee  Sefamum 

Grain,  the  fcarlct,  fee  Opuntia  and 

J>uercus 

Grape,  fee  Vitis 

Grape,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Coceolobus 
Grape  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcart 
Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Grafs  of  ParnaJJus,  fee  ParnaJJla 
Grafs,  the  three-leaved,  fee  Trifolium 
Grafs-vetch,  fee  Lathyrus 
Grafs,  the  Vipers,  fee  Seorzonera 
Gravel 

Graymill,  or  Gromwell,  fee  Litbofper - 
mum 

Greek  Valerian,  fee  Pokmonium 
Green-  houfe 

Green,  the  Winter,  fee  Pyrola 
Gromwell,  Lithofpermum 
Ground- ivy,  fee  Glechoma 
Ground  Pine,  fee  Teucrium 
Groundfel,  fee  Senecio  and  Erigeron 
Groundf'el,  the  African ,  J'ee  Cacalia 
Grove 

Guava,  fee  Pfidium 
Guiney  Corn,  fee  Milium 
Guiney  Hen  weed,  fee  Petiveria 
Guiney  Pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Guiney  Wheat,  fee  Zta 
Gum  Succory,/^  Chondrilla 

H. 

AIR  Bell,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hard  beam,  fee  Carpinus 
Flares  Ear,  fee  Bupleurum 
Hares-foot  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Hares  Lettuce,  fee  Sonchus 
Hares-ftrong,  fee  Peueedanum 
Harmel,  fee  Peganum 
Hamvorc,  fee  Tordylium 
Hartwort  of  Ethiopia,  fee  Bupleurum 
Harts  Horn,  fee  Plantago 
Harts  Tongue,  fee  Lingua  Ctr<vina 
Hatchet -vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Hawk -weed,  fee  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Haze],  fee  Corylus 
Hazel,  the  Witch,  fee  Ulmus 
Hearts  Eafe,  fee  Viola 
-Heath,  Jee  Erica 

Fleath,  the  Berry-bearing,  Jee  Empe- 

trum 

Heath,  the  low  Pine,  fee  Coris 
Hedges 

Hedge  Hog,  fee  Medicago 


Hedge-hog  Thiftle,  fee  Callus 
Hedge  HylTop,  fee  Gratiola 
Hedge  Muftard,  fee  Eryfmum 
Hedge  Nettle,  fee  Galeopfs 
Hedge- nettle  Shrub,  fee  Prafum 
Heliotrope,  fee  Heliotropium 
Heliotrope,  or  Sun-flower,  fee  Htliau-r 
thus 

Hellebore,  the  Black,  fee  Helleborus 
Hellebore,  the  Baftard,  fee  Serapias 
Hellebore,  the  White,  fee  Veratrum 
Helmet  Flower,  fee  Scutellaria 
Hemlock,  fee  Cicuta 
Hemlock,  the  Baftard,  fee  Ligufticum 
Hemlock,  the  Water,  fee  Phellandrium 
Hemp,  fee  Cannabis 
Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Eupatorium 
Hemp,  the  Baftard,  fee  Datifca 
Hemp,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 
Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus 
Henbane,  the  yellow,  fee  Nicotiana 
Herb  Bennet,  fee  Geum 
Herb  Chriftopher,  fee  Alicea 
Herb  Gerard,  fe  Angelica 
Herb  of  Grace,  fee  Ruta 
Herb  Paris,  fee  Paris 
Herb  Robert,  fee  Geranium 
Herb  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Herb  Trinity,  fee  Viola 
Herb  True-love,  fe  Paris 
Herb  Two -pence,  fe  Lyfsmachia 
Herb  Willow',  fee  Epilobium 
Hercules’s  All-heal,  fee  Heracleum  and 
Pajlinaca 

Hermodadtyl,  fee  UermodaRylus 
Hightaper,  fee  Verbafcum 
Hogs  Fennel,  fee  Peueedanum 
Hog  Plum,  fee  Spondias 
Hog  Weed ,  fee  Boerhaavia 
Hollow  Root,  fee  Fumaria 
Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea 
Holly-tree,  fee  Ilex 
Holly,  the  Knee,  fee  Rufcus 
Holly,  the  Sea,  J'ee  Eryngium 
Plolm  Oak,  fee  fucrcus 
Holy  Rofe,  fee  Cifus 
Holy  Thiftle,  fee  Cnieus 
Honey  fuckle,  fee  Periclymemm 
Honeyfuckle,  the  French,  fee  Hedyfarum 
Honey  fuckle,  the  Trumpet,  fee  Peri - 
clytnenum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  upright,  fee  Lonicera 

Honefty,  fee  Lunaria 

Honey  Flower,  J'ee  Melianthus 

Honey-wort,  fee  Cerinthe 

Hone-wort,  fee  Sium 

Hops,  fee  Lupulus 

Hop  Plornbeam,  J'ee  Carpinus 

Hop,  the  Wild,  Jee  Ptelea 

Horehound,  fee  Marrubium 

Horehound,  the  Black,  fe  Ballote 

Horehound,  the  Bafe,  fee  St  achy s 

Horehound,  the  Baftard,  fee  Sideritus 

Horehound,  the  Water,  fee  Lycopus 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Horizontal  Shelters 

Horned  Poppy,  fee  Chelidonium 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  fee  Ffulus 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  the  Scarlet,  fee  Pavia 

Horfe 
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Horfe  Mint,  fee  Mentha 
Horfe  Radifh,  fee  Cochlearia 
Horfefhoe- vetch,  fee  Hippocrepis 
Horfe  Tail ,  fee  Equifetum 
Horns  and  Hedgehog,  fee  Medicago 
Hofe-in-hofe,  fee  Primula 
Hounds-tongue,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Hot-bed 

Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  and  Semperviv  um 
Humble  Plant,  fee  Mimofa. 

Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hyacinth,  the  Grape,  fee  Mufcari 
Hyacinth  of  Peru ,  fee  Scilla 
Hyacinth,  the  itarry,  Id. 

Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe,  fee  Polianthes 
and  Crinum 
Hyffop,  fee  Hyffopus 
HylTop,  the  Hedge,  fee  Gratiola 

J- 

JAcinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Jack  by  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfmum 
Jack  in  a  Box,  fee  Hernandia 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  fee  Poltmonium 
Jalap,  fee  Convolvulus 
Jalap,  the  Falfe,  fee  Mirabilis 
Jafmine,  fee  Jafminum 
Jafmine,  the  Ilex-leaved,  fee  Lantana 
Jafmine,  the  American  fcarlet,  fee  Big • 
nonia 

Jafmine,  the  Red  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Plu¬ 
meria 

Jafmine,  the  P  erf  an,  fee  Syringa 
jafmine,  theEenneMeaved,  fee  Ipomoea 

Jce  Houfe.  iMAfetttVfy  fiAlfy 

Jerufalem  Artichoke,  fee  Helianmus  k  tr^ 
Jerufalem  Cowflip,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Jerufalem  Sage,  fee  Phlomis 
Jefuits  Bark,  the  Falfe,  fee  Baccharis 
Jews  Mallow,  fee  Cor  chorus 
Immortal  Eagle  Flower,  fee  Impa- 
tiens 

Immortal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Inarching 

Indian  Arrow  Root,  fee  Mar  ant  a 

Indian  Crefs,  fee  Tropaolum 

Indian  Corn,  fee  Zea 

Indian  Fig,  fee  Opuntia 

Indian  God -tree,  fee  Ficus 

Indian  Reed,  fee  Canna 

Indigo,  fee  Anil 

Inoculating 

job’s  Tears,  fee  Coix 

St.  John’s  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 

St.  John’s  Wort,  fee  Hypericum 

John’s-fweet,  fee  Dianthus 

Jonquil,  fee  Narcijfus 

Iron  wood,  fe  Sideroxylum 

Iron -wort,  fee  Sideritis 

Jucca,  fee  Yucca 

Judas-tree,  fee  Cercis 

jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 

Julians,  fee  Hef peris 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus 

jupiter’s  Beard,  fee  Anthyllis 

Ivy  tree,  fee  Hcdera 

Ivy,  the  Ground,  Glechoma 


K. 

Kidney-bean,  fee  Phafclus 

Kidney-bean  Tree,  fee  Glycine 
Kidney -wort,  fee  Geum  and  Cotyledon 
King’s  Spear,  fee  Afphodelus 
Kitchen-garden 
Knap-weed,  Jee  Centaurea 
Knee -holm,  fee  Rufcus 
Knee-holly,  Id. 

Knights -crofs,  fee  Lychnis 
Knot- berries,  fee  Rubus 
Knot-grafs,  fee  Polygonum 
Knot-grafs,  the  Mountain,  fee  lllece- 
brum 

L. 

LAburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Labyrinth 

Ladies  Bedftraw,  fee  Gallium 
Ladies  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Ladies  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Ladies  Mantle,  fee  Alchemilla 
Ladies  Seal,  fee  l  amus 
Ladies  Slipper,  fee  Cypripedium 
Ladies  Smock,  fee  Cardamine 
Ladies  Traces,  fee  Orchis 
Ladder  to  Heaven,  fee  Convallaria 
Lambs  Lettuce,  fee  Valeriana 
Land 

Larch- tree,  fee  Larix 
Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium 
Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium 
Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 
Lavender  Cotton,  fee  Santolina 
Lavender,  the  French ,  fee  Stcechas 
Lavender,  the  Sea,  fee  Limonium 
Laurel,  fee  Padus 
Laurel,  the  Portugal,  Id. 

Laurel  of  Alexandria,  fee  Rufcus 
Laurel,  the  Dwarf,  or  Spurge,  fee 
Daphne 

Laurel,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Phyllanthus 

Laurullinus,  fee  Viburnum 

Lawn 

Layers  v 

Lead  wort,  fee  Plumbago 
Leeks,  fee  Porrum 
Lemon- tree,  fee  Limon 
Lemon,  the  Water,  fee  Paffflora 
Lentil,  fee  Ervum 
Leopards  bane,  fee  Doronicum 
Lettuce,  Laauca 

Lettuce,  the  Lamb’s,  fee  Valeriana 
Lettuce,  the  Wild,  fee  Prer.anthes 
Level 

Life  F,verlafting,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Lily,  fee  Li  Hum 

Lily,  Afphodel,  fee  Hemerocallis  and 
Crinum 

Lily,  Daffodil,  fee  Pancratium  and  Ama¬ 
ryllis 

Lily,  the  Belladonna,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Day,  fee  Hemerocallis 
Lily,  St.  Bruno's,  Id. 

Lily,  the  Guernfey,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  Hyacinth,  fee  Scilla 


Lily,  the  May,  fe  Convallaria 
Lily,  the  Mexican ,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily  of  Japan,  Icf. 

Lily,  the  P erf  an,  fee  Fridllaria 
Lily,  the  Superb,  fee  Glcricfa 
Lily,  the  Water,  fee  Nytnpheca 
Lime-tree,  fee  I  ilia 
Lime,  the  icur,  fee  Limon 
Lions  Leaf,  fee  Leontice 
Lions  Foot,  fee  Catananche 
Lions  Tail,  fee  Leonurus 
Liquidamber 
Liquorice,  fee  Glycirrhiza 
Liquorice-vetch,  fee  Orobus 
Liquorice,  the  Wild,  fee  Aftragalus 
Live-ever,  ft  Ahacampferos  and  Semper - 
vivum 

Live  in  Idlenefs,  fee  Viola 
Liver-wort,  fee  Hepatica  and  Lichen 
Lizards-tail,  fee  Saururus 
Loam 

Locker,  Goulons,  fee  Trollius 
Loculi,  or  St.  Johns  Bread,  fee  Cera - 
tonia 

Loculi,  the  Ballard,  fee  Hymenaa 
Loculi  of  Virginia,  fee  Gleditjia 
Logwood,  fee  Hamatoxylum 
Loudon  Pride,  fee  Saxifraga 
Looking  Glafs,  Venus's,  Jee  Campanula 
Loofellrife,  fee  Lyfmachia 
Loofehr  ife,  the  podded,  fee  Epilobium 
Loofeitrife,  the  ip\kc6,fee  Lythrum 
Lopping 

Lote-tree,  fee  Celtis 
Lote,  the  Ballard,  fee  Diofpyrus 
Love  apple,  fee  Lycoptrjiuun  and  Sola¬ 
tium 

Love  in-a  mill,  fee  Paffifora 
Love-lies  a  bleeding,  yh,?  Amaranthus 
Loveage,  fe  Lignficum 
Loufewort,  fee  Delphinium 
Lucern,  fee  Mtaica 
Lungwort,  f  e  Pulmonaria 
Lungwort,  Cows,  fee  Verbafcum 
Lupine,  fee  Lupinus 
Lullwort,  fee  Drofera 

M. 

MAccaw-tree,  fee  Palma 

Mad  Apple,  fee  Melongena 
Madder,  fee  RuLia 
Madder,  Petty,  fee  Afperula 
M  ad  wort, ‘  fee  Alyffum 
Mahogany,  fee  Cedrus 
Maiden  Hair,  fee  Adianthum 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Black,  fee  Filicula 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Englijh,  fee  'Tric/.o- 
manes 

Maiden  Hair,  the  White,  Jee  Ruta  mu- 
raria  \ 

Malabar  Nut,  fee  Jufiicia 

Male  Ballarn  Apple,  fe  Momordica  i 

Mallow,  fee  Malva 

Mallow,  the  Jevus,  fe  Corehorus 

Mallow.,  the  Indian,  fe  Urena  ad  S  dt 

Mallow,  the  Marfh.  fe  Althaea 

Mallow,  the  Rofe,  f  ■  Ahea  ' 

Malh  w,  the  Syrian,  fe  HAfeu? 

5  Z  -  Mallow* 


Mallow,  the  Tree,  fee  Lavatera 
Mallow,  the  Venetian ,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mallow,  the  Yellow,  fee  Abutilon 
Mamniee,  fee  Mamrnea 
Mammee  Sapota,  fee  Sapota 
Manchineel  tree,  fee  Hippo/nave 
Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mangrove  Grape,  Coccolobus 
Mantle,  Ladies,  fee  Alcbemilla 
Maple-tree,  fee  Acer 
Mara  cock,  fe  Pajfflcra 
Marigold,  fee  Calendula 
Marigold,  the  African,  fee  Tagetes 
Marigold,  the  Corn,  fee  Chnfanthemum 
Marigold,  the  Fig,  fee  Mfembryanthe- 


mum 

Marigold,  the  French ,  fee  Tagetes 
Marigold,  the  Marlh,  fee  Caltka 
Marjoram,  fee  Origanum 
Jvjsrjcran'!,  the  Pog  Id. 
Marjoram,  the  Wild,.  Id. 
Marjoram,  the  Winter,  Id. 
Marie 


Marlh  Elder,  fe  Viburnum 
Marlh  Mallow,  fee  Althaa 
Marlh  Trefoil,  fee  Menianthes 
Martagcn,  fee  Lilium 
Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Mirubilis 
Marum,  or  Maftick,  fee  Satureja 
Maflerwcrt,  fee  Irnperatoria  and  Af.ran- 
tia 

Maffick,  fe  Satureja 
M aif ich -tree,  fee  P facia 
M aft ich- tree  of  Jamaica,  fee  Cornus 
Malt  ich,  the.  Indian,  fee  Sc  bin  us 
Matfelon,  or  Knapweed,  fee  Csnlaurea 
Maudlin,  fee  Achillea 
May  Buhl,  fee  Mcfpilus 
May  Lily,  fee  Cow allaria 
May  Weed,  fee  Anthemis 
Meadow 

Meadow  Rue,  fee  Thalidlrum 
Meadow  Saffron,  fee  Colchicum 
Meadow-fweet,  jee  Spira-a 
Meadow  Trefoil,  fee  Tri folium 
Meally-tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Medic,  fee  Medic  a 
Medic  Vetchling,  fee  Ottobrychis 
Medic,  the  Ballard,  fee  Medicago 
Medlar,  fee  Mcfpilus 
Melancholy  Tniftle,  fee  Cirfuim 
Melilot,  fee  Tr folium 
Melon,  the  Mu  Ik,  fee  Melo 
Melon,  the  Water,  fee  Angaria 
Melon  Thiftle,  fee  Caftos 
Mercury,  fee  Mcrcurialis 
Mercury,  the  Englijh,  fee  Cbenopodium 
Mercury,  the  French >  fee  Mcrcurialis 
Meu,  or  Spigr.el,  fee  Athamanta 
'  j^Mezereon,  Jee  Daphne  Or 
'MinSmAMoiX,  fe  Achilla  M'JfVU' 
Milk-vetch,  fee  Afragalus 
Milk-ve  ch,  the  Baflard,  fee  Phaca 
Milkwort,  fee  Polygala  and  Glaux 
Milkwort,  or  Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 


Millet,  fe  Milium 
.  M  ltwafte,  fe  Afplenium 
Mint,  fee  Mentha 


INDEX. 

Mint,  the  Cats,  fee  Nepela 
Mifletoe,  fee  Vifcum 

Mithridace  Muilard,  fee  Thlafpi  and 
Iberis 

Mock  Orange,  fee  Philadelphus 
Mock  Privet,  Jee  Phillyrea 
Moneywort,  fee  Lyftnachia 
Monk  (hood,  fee  Aconitum 
Monks  Rhubarb,  fee  Rumex 
Moonfeed,  fee  Menifpermum 
Moonwort,  fee  Lunaria 
Moon  Trefoil,  fee  Meaica 
Mofs,  fee  Mufcus 

Motherwort,  fee  Cardiaca  &  Matricaria 
Mother- of  thyme,  fee  Thymus 
Mountain  Heath,  fee  Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Moufe  ear,  Hieracium 
Moufe-tail,  Jee  My  o fur  us 
Mugwort,  fee  Artemi  fa 
Mulberry-tree,  fee  Morus 
Mulberry  Blight,  fee  Bliturn 
Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Mullein,  the  Moth,  Id. 

Mufhroom 

Mufk,  Yiyaci'ntU,  fee  M ufc ari 
Mufk  feed,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mu  hard,  fee  Sinapis 

Muflard,  Ballard  Mithridate,  fee  Thlafpi 
and  Iberis 

Muflard,  the  China,  fee  Sinapis  and  Bra f 
ftca 

Muflard,  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryjlmum 
Muflard,  the  Mithridate,  fee  Thlafpi 
Muflard,  the  Tower,  fee  Turritis 
Muilard,  the  Treacle,  fee  Thlafpi  and 
Lepidium 

Myrrh  t  fee  Myrrhis 
Myrtle,  fee  Myrtus 
Myrtle,  the  Dutch,  fee  Myrica 
Myrtle,  the  Candleberry,  Id. 

N. 

NAfherry  -tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Navelwort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Navel  wort,  the  Baflard,  fee  Craffida 
Navelwort,  Venus's,  fe  Cynoglof um 
Navelwort,  the  Water,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Navew,  fee  Rapa 
Nedlaiine 

Negro- oil,  fee  Palma 
Nep,  fee  Nepeta 
Nettle,  fe  Urtica 
Nettle,  the  Dead,  fee  Lamium 
Nettle,  the  Hedge,  fee  Galeopfis 
Nettle,  the  fhrubby  Hedge,  fee  Prajtum 
Nettle-tree,  fee  Celtis 
Nightfhade,  fee  Selanum 
Nightfh'ade,  the  climbing,  fee  Baffella 
Nightfhade,  the  deadly ,  fee  Atropa 
Nightfhade,  the  Enchanters,  fe  Circesa 
Nightfhade,  the  American,  fee  Piercea 
Nipplewort,  fe  Lapfana 
None-fo-pretty,  fee  Saxifraga 
Nonefuch,  or  Flower  of  Brifol ,  fee 
Lychnis 

Northern  Afpedl 
JSfofe- bleed,  fee  Achillea 


Nurfery 

Nut,  the  Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Nut,  the  Bladder,  fee  Staphyleta 
Nut,  the  Cocoa,  fee  Coccus 
Nut,  the  Earth,  Jee  Arachis 
Nut,  the  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Nut,  the  Phyfick,  fee  latropha 
Nut,  the  Pig,  fee  Bunium 
N  ut,  the  Malabar ,  fee  Jufticia 
Nut,  the  Walnut,  fee  Juglans 

O.  —  '  ‘  -Vh 

OA  K ,  fee  FJuercus 

Oak,  the  Evergreen,  Id. 

Oak,  the  Holm,  Id. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Cbenopodium 

Oats,  fee  Avena 

Oily -grain,  fee  Sefanrum 

Oily-palm,  fee  Palma 

Oleander,  fee  Nerium 

Olive-tree,  fee  Olea 

Olive,  the  Wild,  fee  Elceagnus 

Olive,  the  Wild  Barba  does ,  fee  Bon  t la 

Olive,  the  Spurge,^  Daphne 

One  Berry,  fee  Paris 

One  Blade,  fee  Smilax 

Onion,  fee  Cepa 

Onion,  the  Sea,  fee  Scilla 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex  and  Cbenopodium 

Orange-tree,  fee  Aurantium 

Orange  Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Orange,  the  Mock,  fee  Philadelphus 

Orchard 

Origany,  fee  Origanum 
Orpine,  fee  Sedum  . 

-  Orpine,  the  True,  feeTelephium 
Orpine}  the  Baflard,  fee  Andrachni  ■ 
Oder,  fee  Salix 
Ofmund  royal,  fee  Ofmunda 
Ox-eye,  fee  Bupbthalmum 
Ox-eye  Daify,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Oxflip,  fee  Primula 

P. 

PAigles,  or  Cowflip,  fee  Primula 
Palm-tree,  fee  Palma 
Palmetto,  Id. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum 
Panfies,  fee  Viola 
Pa  paw,  fee  Carica 
Paradife  Apple,  fee  Malus 
Park  Leaves,  fee  Hypericum 
Parfley,  fee  Apium 
Parfley,  the  Ballard,  fee  Caucalis 
Parfley,  the Tool's,  fee  Ethufa 
Parfley,  the  Mountain,  fee  Athamanta 
Parfley,  the  wild  milky,  fee  Theffdinum 
Parfley,  the  Macedonian ,  fee  Bubon 
Parfnep,  fe  Paflinaca 
Parfnep,  the  Cows,  fe  Sphovdylium 
Parfnep,  the  Prickly-headed,  fee  Ecbi - 
nophora 

Parfnep,  the  Water,  fe  Slum 
Pafque  Flower,  fe  Pulfatilia 
Pailion  Flower,  fee  PaJJiJlora 
Paflure 

Patience,  fee  Rumex 

Pea 


X. 


Pea,  Jee  Pi/um 

Peach,  fee  Perfica 

Peach,  the  Wolf’s,  fee  Lycoperfcott 

Pear-tree,  fee  Pyrus 

Peas,  Earth  Nut,  fee  Lathyrus 

Peas,  Everlalting,  Id. 

Peas,  the  Heart,  Cardiofpermum 
Peas,  the  Pigeon,  fee  Cytifus 
Peas,  the  winged,  fee  Lotus 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  fee  Parietaria 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  fee  Anthemis 
Pellitory,  the  Double,  fee  Achillea 
Penguin,  fee  Karat  as 
Pennyroyal ,  fee  Pulegium 
Pennywort,^  Cotyledon 
Pennywort,  the  Marfh,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Peony,  fee  Peonia 

Pepper,  the  Jamaica,  fee  Caryophyllus 
Pepper,  the  Poor  Man’s,  fee  Lepidium 
Pepper,  the  Indian,  fee  Capftcum 
Pepper,  the  Wall,  fee  Sedum 
Pepper,  the  Water,  fee  Perftcaria 
Pepper-mint,  fee  Mentha 
Pepperwort,  fee  Lepidium 
Perennial  Plants 
Periwinkle,  fee  Vinca 
Peftilencewort,  fee  Petaftes 
St.  Peter’swort,  fee  Afcyrum  and  Hyperi¬ 
cum 

Petty -whin,  fee  Ulex 
Pheai ant’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis 
Pheafant-eye  Pink,  fee  Dianthus 
Phyfick  Nut,  fee  latropha 
Pigeon  Pea,  fee  Cytifus 
Pilewor.,  fee  Ranunculus 
Pimento,  or  Jatnaica  Pepper,  fee  Cario- 
phyllus 

Pimpernel,  fee  Anagallis 
Pimpernel,  the  Water,  fee  Samolus 
Pimpillo,  fee  Cables 

Pimpinel,  fee  Pimpinella  and  Sanguiforla 

Pinealber,  fee  Pinus 

Pine-apple,  fee  Ananas 

Pine-tree,  fee  Pinus 

Pine,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Teucrium 

PineN,  the  Wild,  fee  Karatas 

Pink,  fee  Dianthus 

Pipe -tree,  fee  Syringa 

Pipe,  the  Pudding,  fee  Caffta 

Piperidge-tree,  fee  Berberis 

Piihamin,  or  Periimon,  Dioj'pyros 

Piftacia 

Pitch -tree,  fee  Abies 
Plane-tree,  fee  Platanus 
Plane-tree,  ...the  falfe,  fee  Acer 
Plantain,  fee  Pi  ant  ago 
Plantain,  the  Buckihorn,  Id. 
Plantain-tree,  fee  Mufa 
Plaintain  Shot,  fee  Canna 
Planting 

Piiant  meally  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Plowing 

P  owman’s  Spikenard,  fee  Conyfa 
Plumb-tree,  fee  Prunus 
Plumb,  the  American,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Plumb,  the  Black,  Id. 

Plumb,  the  Hog,  fee  Spondias 
Plumb,  the  Maiden,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Plumb,  the  Indian  Date,  fee  Diofpyros 


I  N  D  E- 

Poccoon,  fee  Sanguinaria 
Pockwood,  fee  Guaiacum 
Poets  Rofemary,  fee  Cafa 
Poifon  A  ill,  fee  Toxicodendron 
Poifon  Oak,  Id, 

Poifon  Bufh ,  fe  Tithymalus 
Poke,  or  Pork  Phyfick,  fee  Phytolacca 
Poley-mountain,  fee  Polium 
Polyanthus,  fee  Primula 
Polypody,  fee  Polipodium 
Pomegranate,  Jee  P..nica 
Pondweed,  fee  Potamogeiton 
Poor  Man's  Pepper,  fee  Lepidium 
Poplar-tree,  fee  Populus 
Poppy,  fee  Pap  aver 
Poppy,  the  Horned,  fee  Chclidonium 
Poppy,  the  Prickly,  fee  Argemons 
Poppy,  the  Spatling,  fee  Cucubalus 
Potatoes,  fee  Lycoptrfcon 
Potato,  the  Spanifb ,  fee  Convolvulus 
PrickIy'"I5ear,  fee  Opuntia  and  Callus 
Pripk  Madam,  fee  Sedum 
Prick  Timber,  fee  Euonymus 
Prieft’s  Pintle,  fee  Arum 
Primrofe,  fee  Primula 
Primrofe-tree,  fee  Oenothera 
Primrofe,  the  Night,  Id. 

Privet,  fee  Ligufrum 

Privet,  the  Mock,  fee  Phillyrea 

Pruning 

Pudding  Grafs,  fee  Pulegium  . 

Pudding  Pipe-tree,  fee  Cafjia 
Pumkin,  Jee  Pepo 
Purging  Nut,  fee  latropha 
Purplewort,  fee  Trifolium 
Purflane,  fee  Portulaca 
Purflane,  the  Sea,  fee  Atriplex  and  Cke- 
nopodium 

Q, 

QUaking  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

Queen’s  Gilli flower,  fee  Hefperis 
xgueen  of  the  Meadow, Spircea 
Quick,  fee  Mefpilus 
Quickbeam,  fee  Sorbus 
Quicken-tree,  Id. 

Quince-tree,  fee  Cydonia 

R. 

RAdifh,  fee  Raphanus 

Radifn,  the  Horfe,  fee  Cochlearia 
Ragwort,  fee  Qthonna 
Ragged  Robin,  fee  Lychnis 
Rainpion,  fee  Campanula 
Ramfons,  fee  Allium 
Rape,  fee  Rapa 
Rape,  the  Wild,  fee  Sinapis 
Rape,  the  Broom,  fee  Qrobanchc 
Rafpberry,  fee  Rubus 
Rattle  Grafs,  f  e  Rhinantbus 
Redwood,  fee  Ceanothus 
Reed ,  fee  Arundo 

Reed,  the  Indian  flowering,  fee  Canna 
Reltharrow,  fee  Ononis 
Rhubarb,  fee  Rheum 
Rhubarb,  the  Monk’s,  fee  Rumex 
Ribwort,  fee  Plant  ago 


(  Rice,  fee  Oryza 
Robin,  Wake,  fee  Arum 
Rocket,  fee  Eruca 
Rocket,  the  Corn,  fee  Bunias 
Rocket,  the  Garden,  fee  Hefpens 
Rocket,  the  Winter,  fe  Sifymbrium 
Rock  Role,  fee  Ciftus 
Rofe-tree,  fee  R<fa 
Rofe  Bay,  fe  Nerium 
Rofe  Campion,  fe  Agro/lemma 
Rofe,  the  China ,  fee  Hibifus 
Rofe  Bay,  the  Mountain,  fe  Kalmia  and 
Rhododendron 

Rofe,  the  Gelder,  fe  Viburnum 
Ro  e  of  Jericho,  fee  Anafatica 
Rofe,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe,  the  Rock,  fe  Ciftus 
PvOfe  Root,  fee  Rhodiala 
Rofemary,  fee  Rcfmarinus 
Rue,  fee  Ruta  • 

Rue,  Dog’s,  fe  Scrophularia 
Rue,  the  Goat’s,  fe  Galega 
Rue,  the  Meadow,  fee  Thalibirum 
Rue,  the'  Wall,  fe  Ruta  murana 
Rue,  the  Syrian,  fe  Peganum 
Rupturewort,  fe  Herniaria 
Rulh,  fee  J uncus 

Rufh,  the  flowering,  fe  Bu/omus 

Rye,  fe  Secale 

Rye  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

S. 

SAfFron,  fe  Crocus 

Saffron,  the  Ballard,  fe  Cart  ha  • 
mus 

Saffron,  the  Meadow,  fe  Colchicum 
Sage,  fee  Salvia 
Sage  of  Jerufalim,  fee  Phldmis 
•Sage,  the  Indian  Wild,  fe  Lantana 
Sage- tree,  fe  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Wood,  fe  Teucrium 
Saintfoin,  fe  Gnobrychis 
Saltwort,  fe  Salicornia  and  Saif  la 
Sallow',  Jee  Salix 
Salomon’s  Seal,  fe  Convallaria 
Samphire,^  Crithmum 
S  a  n  i  c  1  e ,  fee  Saxifraga 
Sanicle,  the  Bear’s  Ear,  fee  Cortufg. 
Sappadilla,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Saracens  Confound,  fee  Solidago 
Saffafras,  fee  Laurus 
Sattin,  the  White,  J'ee  Lunaria 
Saryriutn,  fee  Orchis 
S  a  uce  •  al  o  n  e ,  fee  Eryfimum 
Savin,  fee  Juniper  us 
Savin,  the  Indian ,  fee  Bauhinia 
Savory,  fee  Satureja 
Saw-wort,  fe  Scrratula 
Saxifrage,  j'ee  Saxifraga 
Saxifrage,  the  Burnet,  _/£*  Pimpinella 
Saxifrage,  the  Golden,  fe  Chryff ple¬ 
num 

Saxifrage,  the  Meadow,  fee  Peucedanum 
Scabious,  fe  Scabiofa 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  fe  Lychnis 
Scarlet,  Cardinal  Flower, fe  Rapuntium 
Scarlet  Oak,  fee  jjuercm 
Sciatica  Crefs,  fe  Lepidium 
5  Z  z  Scorching 


X, 


\ 


Scorching  Fennel,  fee  Phapfia 
Scorpion  Grafs,  or  Caterpillar,  fee  Scar- 
piurus 

Scorpion  Senna,  fee  Coronilla 
Scull  Cap,  fee  Scutellaria 
Scurvy  Grafs,  Jee  Cochlearia 
Sea  Buckthorn,  fee  Hippophae 
Sea  Cabbage,  jee  Cramle 
Sea  Cole  wort,  fee  Convolvulus 
Sea  Lavender,  fee  Limonium 
Sea  Pink,  fee  Statice 
s 

Self-heal,  fee  Prunella 
Seminary 

Senna,  the  Baftard.yi'*  CafJJa 
Senna,  the  Bladder,  fee  Cclutea 
Senna,  the  Jointed  -podded,  fee  Coronilla 
Senna,  the  Scorpion,  Id 
Sen  green,  or  Iioufleek,  fee  Seaum  and 
Scmpervivum 

Senfitive  Plant,  fee  Mimoja 
Sermountain,  fee  Laferpitium 
Serpents  Tongue,  Jee  Ophiogloffum 
Service-tree,  Jee  Sorbus 
Service,  the  Wild,  fee  Crataegus 
Setwdl,  fee  Valeriana 
Setterwort,  or  Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Hells.bc - 
rus 

Shaddock,  fee  Aurantium 
Shave  Grafs,  fee  Equiftum 
Shepherd’s  Needle,  fee  Scandex 
Shepherd’s  Pouch,  fee  AlyJJon 
Shepherd’s  Staff,  fee  Dipjacus 
Side-faddle  Flower,  fee  Sarracena- 
Silk  Grafs,  fee  Aloe  and  Apocynum 
Silk  Grafs  of  Virginia,  fee  Ptriploca 
Silver  Bufh,  fee  Anthyllis 
Silver- tree,  fee  Protea 
Silver  Weed,  fee  Potentilla 
Skirret,  fee  Sium 

Slipper,  the  Lady’s,  fee  Cypripedium 

Sloe-tree,  fee  Prunus 

Smallage,  fee  Apium 

Snail  Trefoil,^  Medicago 

Snakeweed,  fee  Bifort  a 

Snakeroot,  fee  Arfolochia 

Snakeroot,  the  Rattle,  fee  Polygala 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum 

Snapdragon  of  America,  fee  Ruellia 

Snap-tree,  fee  Juficia 

Sneezewort,  fee  Achillea 

Snowdrop,  fee  Galanthus 

Snowdrop-tree,./^-  Chionanthus 

Soldanel,  fee  Soldanella 

Soldier,  the  frefh  Water,  fee  Stratiotes 

Sopeberry,  fee  Sapindus 

Sopewort,  fee  Saponaria 

Sorrel,  fee  Rumex 

Sorrel,  the  Indian,  Jee  Hibifcus 

Sorrel,  the  Wood,  fee  Oxalis 

Sourfop,  fee  Ann  on  a 

Southernwood,  fee  Abrotanum 

Sowbread ,  fee  Cyclamen 

Sow  Thillle,  fee  Sonchus- 

Spanifh  Nut,  fee  Sifyrinchium 

Spanish  Arbor  Vine,  fee  Convolvulus 

Spanifh  Elder,  fee  Saururus 

Spanifh  Ro Ternary,  fee  Pajferina 

Spanifh  Broom ,  fee  Gen  fa  and  Spar/ium 
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Spanifh  Picktooth,  fee  Daucits 
Spanifh  Marjoram,  fee  Urtica 
SparroWgrafs,  fee  Aj'paragus 
Sparling  Poppy,  fee  Cucubalus 
Spear,  the  King’s,  fee  Afphodelut,  > 

Spear  wort,  fee  Ranunculus 
Spear- n\\niTfee  Mentha 
Spearage,  Jee  Afparagus 
Speedwell,  Jee  Veronica 
Spiderwort,  fee  Phalangium ,  Anlhmcum, 
and  Ephemeritm 
Spignel,  fee  Aibamanta 
Spike  Lavender,  fe  Lavendula ■ 
Spinach,  fee  Spinacia 
Spindle-tree,  fee  Euonymus 
Spindle-tree,  the  African,  fee  Celafrus 
Spleenwort,  fee  Afplemum 
Spleemvort,  the  Rough,  fee  Loncbitis 
Spoon  wort,  fee  Cochlearia 
Spurge  Laurel,  fee  Daphne.  /, 

Spurge  Olive,  Jee  Cneorum.fd^d^A' 
Spuay,  fet  S per  gala 
Squafhes,  Jee  Lucurbita-  A./J  /, 
Squill,  fee  Scilla 


Stagfhorn  tree,  fee  Rhus  ' 

Star  Apple,  fee  Chryjophyllum  * 

Star  of  Bethlehem ,  fee  Ornithogalum. 

Star  H>  acinth,  fee  Scilla 
Star  of  Nap/es,  Id. 

Star  Thiftle,  fee  Centaurea 
Scar  wort,  fee.  Afer 
Starworf,  the  Yellow,  fee  Inula 
’  Stick  adore,  fee  Staecbas 
Stockgdl  flower,  Jee  Cbcirantbus 
Stcckgiihflower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Hefperis. 
Stone -break,  fee  e. Uchemilla 
Stone-crop,  fee  Sedum 
Stone  crop  Tree,  fee  Cbenopodium 
Storax-tree,  fee  Styrax 
Storax,  the  Liquid,  fee  Liquidamber 
Stove 

Strawberry,  fee  Fragaria. 

Strawberry  Blite,  f  e  Blitum . 

Strawberry  Spinach,  Id. 
Strawberry-tree,  fee  Arbutus 
Succory,  fee  Cichorium 
Succory,  the  Gum,  fee  Chondrilla- 
Sugar  Cane,  fee  Saccharum 
Sugar  Maple,  fee  Acer 
Sulphur  wort,  fee  Peucedanum 
Suitan  Flower,  fee  Centaurea. 

\  Sumach,  fee  Rhus 
Sumach,  the  Coriars,  Id. 

Sumach,  the  Venetian,  Id. 

Sumach,  the.  Myrtle-leaved,  fee  Coria- 
via 

Sun  Dew,  fee  Dr  of  era. 

Sun  flower,  fee  Reliant  bus 
Sun- flower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Rudbeckia 
Sun-flower,  the  Willow-leaved,  fee  He- 
lenium 

Sun-fpurge,./«  Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort,  Jee  Afclepias: 

.  Sweet  Apf  le,  fe  Annona 
Sweet- Johns,  fee  Diantbus 
Sweet  William,  let  , 

Sweet  William  of  Barbadoes,  fee  Ipcmoea 
Sweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica  * 

Swines  Creis,  Jee  Cochlearia. 


Sycamore,  fee  Acer  * 

Sycamore,  the  falfe,  It. 

T. 

TAmarind,  fee  Pamarindus r 
Tamaufk,  fee  I amarix 

"I  an 

1  an  fey,  fee  P anacetum 
Tanfcy,  the  Wild,  fee  Potentilla 
1  are,  fee  Vicia 
7  arragoo,  fee  Abrotanum 
Tea,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Cafjine 
Teafel,  fe  Diyfacus 
I  hifile,  fee  Car  duns 
J  hi  It  le,  the  Blefled,  fee  Cnicus 
1  hiftle,  the  Carlire,  fee  Carlina 
Thillle,  the  Did  aft,  Jee  Atraitylis 
Thiftle,  the  Filh,  Id. 

Thillle,  the  Fuller’s,  fee  Dipfacus. 
Thillle,  tne  Globe,  jee  Echmops 
Thillle,,  the  Ladies,  fee  Carduus 
7  hiftle,  the  Melon,  fee  Callus 
7  hiltle,.  the  Melancholy,  Jee  Cirfium 
Thiftle,  the  Milk,  Jie  Carduus 
I  hiltle,  the  Sow,  fee  Soncbus 
Thiftle,  the  Star,  fee  Centaurea 
Thiftle,  the  Torch,  ft  Callus 
Thorn  Apple,  fee  Datura 
Thorn,  the  Black,  fee  Prunus < 

T  horn,  the  Box,  fee  Lycium . 

7  horn,  Chrilt’s,  fee  Paliurus 
Thorn,  Cockfpur,  Jee  Cratagus 
7  horn,  the  Egyptian ,  fee  Acacia 
Thorn,  the  Ever-green,  fe  Mefpilus > 
Thorn,  t a e  Glafenbury ,  Id. 

Thorn,  the  Goat’s,  Jee  I ragacantha* 
Thorn,,  the  Haw,  fee  Cratagus 
7  horn,,  the  Purging,  fee  Rhamnus 
Thorn,  the  White,  fee  Crataegus 
"Thorough -wax,  fee  Bupleurum 
Three- leaved  Grafs,  jee  Prifolium -• 
Thrift,  fee  Statice ■ 

Throatwort,  fee  Prachelium  and  Camper*- 
nula 

Thyme,  fee  -Thymus 
Thyme,  the  Lemon,  Id. 

Thyme,  the  Maftich,  fee  Saturejm 
i  oad-flax,  yiv  Linaria 
7  obacco,  fee  Nicotiana ■ 

7  ooth-pick,  fee  Daucus > 

Tooth  wort,  Jee  Dentaria 
Tormentil,  fee  Pormentiila- 
Touch  me -not,  fee  Impatienss 
Tower  Muitard,  fee  Purritis 
Traces,  Lady’s,  fee  Orchis 
Traveller’s  Joy,  fee  Clematis 
Trefoil,  fee  Prifolium 
7  refoil,  the  Bean,  fee  Cytifus . 

Trefoil,  the  Bird’s-foot,  fee  Lotus1 
Trefoil,  the  Marfh,  Jee  Meniantbts • 
Trefoil,  the  Moon,  fee  Medica 
I  refoil -fhrub,  fee  Dorychium  and  Ptelea 
Trefoil,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 
Trefbil,  the  Star-headed,  fee  Prifolium 
Trefoil,  the  Strawberry-headed,  Id. 
Treacle  Muftard,  fee  7 hlafpi  and  lberis< 
Tree,  the  Cork,  fee  2Juercus> 

Tree,  the  Chaile,  fee.1/ it  ex 

Tree, 


I 


4 

Tree,  G-ermander,  fee  Teucrium 
Tree,  the  Indian  God,  fee  Ficus 
Tree,  the  White-leaf,  or  Meally,  fee 
Viburnum 

Tree  of  Life,  fee  Thuya 

True  love,  fee  Paris 

Trumpet  Flower,  fee  Bignonia 

Trumpet  Honey I'uckle,  foe  Periclymenum 

Tuberofe,  fee  Polianthcs 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa 

Tulip,  the  African ,  fee  Hamantbus 
T ulip  tree,  fe  Tulipifera 
Tulip  tree,  the  Laurel-leaved,  fee  Mag¬ 
nolia 

Tunhoof,  or  Ground-ivy,  fee  Glecoma 
Turbith,  fee  T  hap  fa 
Turks-  ca-p,  fee  Li  hunt 
Turk’s  head,  fee  Caduf 
Turky  Baulin ,  fee  Dracocephetlott 
Turky  Wheat,  jee  Zea 
T urr.ep,  fee  Rapa 
Turr.ep,  the  French,  Id. 

Turntp  Cabbage,  fee  Braffca 
Turnfol,  fee  Helictropium 
Turpentine-tree,  fee  Pijiacia 
Turpentine,  the  Venice ,  fee  Larix 
Tat  fan,  fee  Hypericum • 

Twy  blade,  Jee  Ophris 

V. 

VAlerian,  fee  Valeriana 

Valerian,  the  Greek,  fee  Pole- 
monium 
Vegeta  b  !e 
Vegetation 

Venus  Comb,  fee  Scandix 

Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Campanula 

Venus  Navelwort,  fe  Cynoglofum 

Vervain,  fe-  Verbena 

Vervain  Mallow,  fee  Alcea 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia 

Vetch,  the  Bitter ,  fee  O  rob  us 


I  N  D  E 

Vetch,  the  Chichling,  fee  Lathyrus 
Vetch,  the  Crimfon- grafs,  Id. 

Vetch,  the  Hatchet,  fee  Securidaca 
Vetch,  the  Horft-fhoe,  Jee  Hippocrepis 
Vetch,  the  Kidney ,  fee  Vulneraria 
Vetch,  the  Liquorice  fe  Glycine 
Vetch,  the  Medic,  fee  Afragalus 
Vetchling,  fe  Aphaca 
Vine,  fee  Vitis 
Vine,  the  Black,  fee  Tamus 
Vine,  the  Spani/h  Arbor,  fee  Convolvulus 
Vine,  the  White,  fee  Bryonia 
V  olet,  fee  Viola 

Violet,  the  Dame’s  or  Queen’s,  fee  Hrf 
peris 

Violet,  the  bulbous,  fee  Galanthus 
!  Violet,  the  Dog’s  Tooth,  fee  Erytbro- 
niitm 

Violet,  the  Corn  or  Venus  Looking- 
glats,  fee  Campanula 
Viper’s  Buglofs,  fee  Echium 
.  Viper’s  Grafs,  fee  Scorzonera 
Virgin’s  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Virginian  Silk,  fee  Pcriploca 
Virginian  Acacia,  fee  Robinia 

W. 

Ake  Robin,  fee  Arum- 
Walks  ^ 

Walls 

Wallflower,^  Cheiranthus 
Wallwort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Samlucus 
Walnut,  fee  Juglans> 

Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 
Water  ,* 

Water  Calaminth,  Mentha 
'Water  Crefs,  fee  .Sifmbrium 
Water  DropwQrt,  fee  Oenanthe 
Water  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 
Water  Hemp  Agrimony,  fe  Bidens 
Water  Horehound,  fe  Lycopus 
i  Water  Lily,  fee  Nympbtf a 


Water  Parfnep,  fee  Stum 
Water  Pepper,  fee  Perficaria 
Way-faring  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Weeds 

Weed,  the  Dyers,  fee  Rfeda 
Weld,  or  Would,  Id. 

Wheat,  fee  Triticum 
Wheat,  the  Cow,  fee  Melampyruw 
Wheat,  the  French  fe  Helxine 
Wheat,  the  Indian ,  fee  Zea 
Whicker,  or  Quickbeam,  fe  Sorlus 
Whins,  or  Gorfe  fee  Ulex 
Whortlebury,  fe  Vaccmium 
Widow-wail,  fee  Cneorum 
Wildernefs 

Willow-tree,  fee  Salix 

Willow,  the  Dutch ,  or  Sweet,  feMyrica ‘ 

Willow,  the  French ,  fee  Epilobiunt 

Willow  Herb,  fee  Lythrum 

William’s  fweet,  fee  Dianlh'us 

Wind  Flower,  fee  Anemone 

Wind  Seed,  fee  Ardotis 

Wine 

Winter  Aconi'e,  fee  Helleborus' 

Winter  Cherry,  fee  Phyfulis 
Winter  Crefs,  fe  Sfymbrium 
Winter  Green,  fee  Pyrola 
Witch  Hazel,  fee  Ulmus  and  Hamamelis ■< 
Woad,  fee  Ifatis 
Wolffbane,  fee  A’onitum 
Woodbine,  fee  P  eridynlenum 
Wood  roof,  fee  Afperula 
Wood  Sage,  fee  Teucrium 
.  Wood  Sorrel,  fe  Oxalis 
Woody  Nightihade,  fee  Sclanum 
Wormwood,  f  e  Alfinthium • 
Woundwort,  fee  Vulneraria 
Woundwort,  fe  Solidago 
Woundwort  of  Achilles,  fe  Achilla:  a 

y; 

ARROW,  fe  A  chill ee  a 
Yarrow,  the  Water,  fe  Hottoiuu- 
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'Extract  from  the  PREFACE. 


THE  Author,  in  the  Execution  of  this  Work,  confined  his  Plan  to  thofe  Plants  only,  which 
are  either  curious  in  themfelves,  or  may  be  ufeful  in  Trades,  Medicine,  &c.  including  the 
Figures  of  fuch  new  Plants  as  have  not  been  noticed  by  any  former  Botanifts,  by  which  all  thofe 
Genera  of  Plants,  which  do  not  include  any  Species  having  one  or  other  of  thefe  Properties,  are 
omitted. 

In  the  Execution  of  the  Work  no  Expence  has  been  fpared  to  render  it  as  perfeCt  as  pofilble  : 
The  Drawings  were  taken  from  the  living  Plants;  the  Engravings  were  molt  of  them  done  under 
.the  Author’s  InfpeCtion  ;  and  the  Plants  have  been  carefully  coloured  from  the  original  Drawings, 
and  compared  with  the  Plants  in  their  Perfection,  wherever  it  could  be  done,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  Leaves  as  Flowers,  that  fo  Gentlemen  who  are  leaft  converfant  with  the  Plants  defcribed, 
fhould  not  be  drawn  into  any  Miftake  relating  to  them;  and  the  lefs,  as  he  has  taken  their  De- 
fcriptions  from  the  living  Plants. 

To  thefe  Figures  are  added  the  Characters  of  the  Genus,  under  which  each  Plant  is  ranged,  and 
an  Account  of  the  ClufTes  to  which  they  belong,  according  to  Ray’s>  1 our ne fort's,  and  Limans’ s 
Methods  of  cl  ailing  them  ;  and  alfo  the  feveral  Titles  which  the  different  Writers  on  Botany  have 
given  to  them,  with  References  to  the  feveral  Books  wherein  they  are  mentioned. 

The  Englifo  Names  (of  thofe  Plants  which  have  any)  are  fubjoined  to  the  Latin  Titles,  for  the 
Benefit  of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  Latin ,  and  to  thefe  are  added  the  French  Names  from 
Fournefort'%  Inflitutions  of  Botany  :  i\nd  mention  is  alfo  made  of  the  Countries  from  whence  the 
Plants  have  been  brought  to  England ,  which  will  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  thofe  who  are  inclinable  to 
cultivate  them.  And  where  any  of  the  Plants  here  figured  are  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  or  for  other 
Purpofes  of  Life,  I  he  Ufes  are  here  inferred,  with  the  Times  of  their  Flowering,  and  perfecting 
their  Seeds :  So  that,  although  this  Work  was  intended  for  an  Appendix  to  the  Gardeners 
Dict  ionary,  yet  it  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  Performance  of  itfelf,  independent  of  that. 

The  following  is  an  Alphabetical  Lift  of  the  EngliJJo  Names  of  the  Plants,  engraved  and  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  above-mentioned  Work, 


T  H  E 
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English  Names  of  the  PLANT  & 

,  •  /  t 

m 

Engraved  and  Defcribed  in  the  above-mentioned  W  O  RK, 


ACacia,  without  Thorns 
Acacia,  the  American 
Acacia,  the  Narrow-leaved 
Acacia,  the  Falfe 
Adonis  Flower 
Agave 
Agrimony 

Agrimony,  the  Waterherap 

Alkanet 

A!mond-tree 

Aloe,  African 

Amaranthus,  fpiked  ' 

Amaryllis 

Anemony 

Ardlotis 

Arfmart 

Arum 

Afarabaca  common 

Afparagus 

Afphodel 

Balfamine,  Female 
Barbadoes  Cherry 
Barberry  Bulb 
Barrenwort 
Bafteria 

Baftard  Lychnis 
Baflard  Afarum 
Baulm,  the  Turkey 
Bean  Caper 
Bear’s  Breech 
Bear’s  Ear 
Bindweed 
Bird  Cherry 
Bird’s  Eye 
Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil 
Birthwort 
Biihop’s  Weed 
Bitter  Vetch 
Bladder  Pea 
Bladder  Sena 
Blue  Bottle 
Borage 
Boxthorn 
Boxthorn 
Briany  white 
Broom 

Broom,  the  Green 

Browallia 

Buglofs 

Bulbocodium 

Burdock 

Calve’s  Snout 

Cammock 

Campion 

Calkdony 


Callioberry 

Catchfly 

Caterpillar 

Celandine 

Centaury 

Chafte-tree 

Cheefe-Runnet 

Chelone 

Cherry 

Chefnut 

Chickling  Pea 

Chickvveed,  Berry-bearing 

Chryfanthemum  Hardfeeded 

Climber 

Clethra 

Cnicus 

Colutea,  joint-podded' 

Colutea  Shrubby,  jointed-podded 
Columbine 
Convolvulus,  Scarlet 
Corn  Flag,  Strange 
Corn  Flag,  greater  Byzantine  c 
Corn  Flag,  African 
Corn  Flag,  African  1 
Corn  Flag 
Cotton  Weed 
Cowflip  Chickweed  ■- 
Cranefbill 
Crowfoot 
Grown  Imperial 
Cuckow-Pint 
-  Cunonia,  the  Scarlet 
Cultard  Apple 
Daffodil  Sea 
Daffodil  Lily 
D’Ayena,  Smooth 
Date  Plum,  Indian 
Dead  Nettle 
Dianthus 
Diervilla 
Diofma 

Dittany,  the  White 

Dodartia 

Dogfbane 

Dogfbane  upright  » 

Dogwood 

Dragon 

Dragon’s  Head 
Dropwort 
Dwarf  Ciftus 
Ebony  Mountain 
Elder 
Emony 

Eternal  Flower 
Eupatorium  of  the  Greeks 


Felwort 
Fennel  Flower 
Ferraria 
Jield  Bafil 
Figwort 

Fir,  or  Spruce-tree 

Flax 

Fleabane 

Flower  de  Luce 

Flower  Gentle 

Foxglove 

Fraxinella 

Fumitory,  the  podded 

Fumitory 

Furze 

Gentian 

Germander  r 

Gilliflower 

Globe  Amaranthus 

Globe  Thifile 

Goats  Rue 

Golden  Rod 

Goldylocks 

Groundfel 

Gundelia 

Hare’s  Ear  * 

Hartwort 

Hatchet-vetch 

Hawkweed 

Hawkvveed,  Greater 

Hawthorn 

Heliotrope 

Hellebore,  the  Baflard 
Hellebore,  the  White  « 

Hemp 
Henbane  ■ 

Holly-tree 

Honeyfuckle 

Iloneyfuckle,  the  Upright  - 

Honedy 

Honey  wort 

Horfe  Chefnut,  the  Scarlet 

Hj  'acinth  Eaftern 

Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe 

Hydrangea 

Hypecoon 

Jafmine 

Jafmine,  the  Perfian  > 

Jerufalem  Sage 
Jerfey  Tea 
Immortal  Flower 
Indian  Fig 
Indigo  Baftard 
Indigo 

St.  John’s  Wort  t  - 

iron  wood 


V  V 

English  Names  of  the  PLANTS, 


Ironwood 

Judas-tree 

Ixia 

Kingfpear 

Knapweed 

Knapweed 

Ladies  Bedflraw 

Ladies  Slipper 

Larkfpur,  Great  Bee 

Larkfpur  taller,  perennial 

Lavatera 

Lavender  Cotton 

Laurel,  the  Rofe,  or  Mountain 

Leopards-bane  1 

Lettuce 

Lilac 

Lily- 

Lily  Afphodel 

Lily  Daffodil 

Lily,  the  Mexican 

Lion’s  Tail 

London  Pride 

Lungwort 

Lupine 

Mad  wort 

Magnolia 

Malabar  Nut 

Mallow,  the  YellowMarlh 

Mallow,  the  Vervain 

Malpighia 

Mandrake 

Mantle,  Ladies 

Maple-tree 

Marigold 

Marigold,  the  Fig 
Martynia 

Maftick  tree,  Indian 

Maudlin 

Meadia 

Meadow  Hue 

Meadow-fweet 

Medlar 

Melon,  the  Water 

Mefembryanthemum  j 

Milk-vetch 

Monarda 

Monk’s  Hood 

Morea 

Moon  Trefoil 
Motherwort 
Moonwort 
Mullein 

Mullein,  the  Moth 
Myrtle 
Nettle-tree 
Nightfhade 


Nightfhade,  the  Deadly 
None  fo  pretty 
CLk 
Oil-feed 

Orpine,  the  Leffer 
Othonna 
Ox  eye 

Parfley,  the  Ballard 
Pellitory  of  Spain 
Pentapetes 
Perriwinkle 
St.  Peter’s -wort 
Pheafant’s  Ey# 

Phlox 
Phytolacca 
Pine-tree 
Pink 
Piony 
Pipe-tree 
Pipperifh  Bufh 
P,  ke.  x>r  Pork  Phyfic 
Poyanthes 
Pomeg  anate 
Poppy,  the  Prickly 
Poppy  :<&  Horned 
•  Prim  rofe-uefi 
Pri et 
Punica 
Qu  nee 
Ranunculus 
Ragwort  foreign 
Rafpberry 
Re’lharrow 
Rhubarb 

Rocket,  the  Ballard 
Rock-Rofe 
Role 
Saffron 
Sage 
Sawwort 
Saxifrage 
Self-heal 
Senna,  the  wild 
Senna,  the  Bladder 
Senna,  the  Scorpion 
Senfitive  Plant 
.  Side-faddle  Flower 
Snake  Gourd 
‘  Snakeweed , 

(  Snapdragon 
Solomon’s  Seal 
Sour  Sop 
Southernwood 
South-Sea  Tea 
.Sowbread 
Spiderwort 


Spiraea 

Spotted  Sanicle 
Staff-tree 

Star  of  Bethlehem 
Staiwort  Carolina 
Starwort  American 
Storax-tree 
Strawberry 
Strawberry  tree 
Sumach,  the  Venetian 
■  Sun-flower,  the  Dwarf 
Swailow-wort 
Sweetwilliam 
Tacamahac-tree 
Tamarilk 
Tame  Poifon 
T tr  ago  nia 
Thiflle,  the  Torch 
Thiflle,  Melancholy 
.  Thiflle,  the  Golden 
Thiflle,  Woolly 
,  Thorn,  the  Egyptian 

*  Toad -flax 
:  Tobacco 

1  Trefoil,  the  Bean 
i  Trefoil,  Carolina  Shrub 
•-  Trefoil,  Star-headed 
Triumfetta 
Trumpet-flower 

:  Tulip- tree,  the  Laurel -leaved 
Turnera 
1  T  urnfole 
Tyger  flower 
Valerian,  the  Greek 
Venus  Navel  wort 
Vetch  Kidney 
s  Vetch,  the  Chickling 

*  Vetch,  the  Horfe-fnoe 
.  Vetchling 

Wake-Robin 
Warneria 
,  Water  Apple 
Watfonia 
Watfonia,  Dwarf 
!  Water  Lily 
Wayfaring-tree 
;  Whin,  Petty 
White  Satin 
Widow-wail 
<  Wild  Service  < 

?  Winter  Cherry 
Wolflbane 
Wood  forrel 
Woundwort 
Yeliow  Root 

*  Zetumbeth 


This  Work  was  publijhed  in  Fifty  Numbers ,  Price  Five  Shillings  each ,  coloured ,  or  Two  Shillings  and 
Six -pence  plain  :  And  as  there  may  be  many  Per  fens  who  would  be  glad  to  be  in  Pojfejfion  thereof , 
who  do  not  chufe  to  purchafe  it  altogether ,  on  Account  of  the  Price ,  it  may  be  bought  by  a  fingl-e 
Number  once  a  Week  or  Month ,  or  at  fucb  other  Times  as  Juits  any  Gentleman  and  Gardeners 
Conveniency  to  pur  chafe  it. 


